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We shall print several thousand sur- 
plus copies of the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix, for the purpose of supply- 
ing those who., may subscribe within a 


reasonable time—say -by the middle of 
January—with the back numbers. The 
Congressional Globe will contain a con- 
densed report of the proceedings ‘in both 
Houses of Congress during the session. 
The appendix will contain the reports of 
the several heads of departments accom- 
panying the President’s message, and all 
the long speeches made by the members 
of Congress, and written out by them- 
selves. The price to subscribers is $1 for 
the Congressional Globe, and $1 for the 
Appendix, during the session. We furnish 
complete indexes. to both. We suppose 
that the business of the present session 
will afford matter for 25 or 30 numbers of 
the Congressional Globe, and an equal 
number of the Appendix. 
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, TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
‘SECOND. SESSION. A 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 2, 1844. 

The second session of the 28th Congress con- 
vened to-day, in conformity to the constitution of 
- the United States. At the'hour of 12 o’clock m., 
the Senate was called to order by Mr. MANGUM, 
the President pro tem. The following senators ap- 

peared in their seats, viz: 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Johnson, 
` Atherton, ; McDuffie, 

Bagby, Mangum, 
Bates, Merrick, 
Benton, Niles, 
Berrien, Phelps, 
Buchanan, Rives, 
Clayton, Semple, 
Crittenden, Surgeon, 
Dayton, Tappan, 
Evans, Upham, | 
Fairfield, White, 
Hannegan, Woodbury: 


Huntington, 
On, motion-by Mr. HUNTINGTON, it was 
‘Ordered, That tho Secretary of the Senate inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of the Senate are 
assembled, and ready to proceed to business: 

A message was received from the House by Mr. 
McNulty; their clerk, informing the Senate that a 
quorum: of thal body had assembled, and were ready 
40 proceed to business. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, it! was 

Ordered, That a committee of two be appointed by the 
President oro fem., to: join. such: committee as might be ap- 


pointed by the House to wait on the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of the two Houses had 
assembled, and were ready to receive any communication he 
might be pleased to make to them. Vee” Sos e 

The CHAIR appointed. Messrs. Woopsury and 
Jounson the committee on the part of the Senate. 

A message. was subsequently received from the 
House, informing the Senate that that body-had 
passed a similar resolution, and -had appointed 
Messrs. C. Jonnson: and Josnpu R. INGERSOLL a 
committee on their part to join the committee of the 
Senate. . ; 

‘On motion by Mr. EVANS, it was 


Resolved, That each senator be supplied during the pres - 
ent session with three such newspapers, printed in any of’ 


the States, as he may choose, provided the same be furnished 
at the usual rate forthe annual charge for such newspapers: 
And provided, that if any senator shall choose to take any 
newspaper other than daily papers, he shall be supplied 
with as many such papers as shall not exceed the price of 
three daily papers. 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, it was 


Ordered, That the daily hour for the meeting of the Sen 
ate be 12 o’clock, until further ordered. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate then ad- 
journed till to-morrow, 12 o’clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpar, December 2, 1844. 


At 12 o’clock the House was called to order by 
the Speaker; and the roll being called, the following 
members answered to their names: 


Maine.—Messrs. Joshua Herrick, Robert P. Dun- 
lap, Luther Severance, Hannibal Hamlin, and Free- 
man H: Morse. re : 

New Hampshire.—Messrs. Edmund Burke, John 
R. Reding, Moses Norris, and John P. Hale. 

Massachusells.—Messrs._ Robert C. Winthrop, 
Daniel P. King; William Parmenter, Charles Hud- 
son, John Quincy Adams, Henry Williams, Joseph 
Grinnell, Osmyn Baker, and Amos Abbott. 

Rhode Island.—Messrs. Henry Y. Cranston, and 
Elisha R. Potter. . 


Connecticut. —Messrs. Thomas H. Seymour, John 
Stewart, and George H. Catlin. 


Vermont.—Messrs. Solomon Foot, George P. 
Marsh, and Paul Dillingham. 


© New York.—Messrs. Selah B. Strong, Henry C. 
Murphy, J. Phillips Phenix, Moses G. Leonard, 
Hamilton Fish, Joseph H. Anderson, James G. 
Clinton, Zadock Pratt, David L. Seymour, Daniel 
D. Barnard, Charles Rogers, Lemuel Stetson, Ches- 
selden Ellis, Charles S. Benton, Preston King, Or- 
ville Hungerford, Jeremiah E. Cary, Orville Robin- 
son, Horace Wheaton, George Rathbun, Amasa 
Dana, Byram Green, William S. Hubbell, Asher 
Tyler, William A. Moseley, and Albert Smith. 


New Jersey.—Messrs. Isaac G. Farlee, Littleton 
Kirkpatrick, and William Wright. 

Pennsylvania.—Messrs. Edward Joy Morris, Jos- 
eph R. Ingersoll, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jacob S. Yost, 
Michael H. Jenks, Abraham R. Melivaine, Jere- 
miah Brown, John Ritter, Richard Brodhead, Ben- 
jamin A. Bidlack, James Pollock, Alexander Ram- 
sey, Henry Nes, James Black, James- Irvin, An- 


drew Stewart, John Dickey, Cornelius Darrah, ! 


Samuel Hays, and Joseph Buffington. 
_ Delaware —Mr. George B. Rodney. 
Maryland.—Messrs. John M. S. Causin, John P. 
Kennedy, Jacob A, Preston, and John Wethered. 
Virginia.—Messrs. Archibald Atkinson, George 
C. Dromgoole, Edmund W. Hubard, William L. 
Goggin, John W. Jones, Thomas H. Baily, Wil- 
loughby Newton, Samuel Chilton, William Lucas, 
William Taylor, Augustus A. Chapman, George 
W. Hopkins, and Lewis Steenrod. 


| 


North Carolina.—Messrs. Thomas L. Clingman, ` 
Daniel M: Barringer, David S. Reid, Edmund De- 
berry, Romulus M. Saunders, James J. McKay, 
John R. J. Daniel, and Archibald H. Arrington. 

South Carolina.—Messrs. James A. Black, Rich- 
ard F. Simpson, Armistead Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, 
and R. Barnwell Rhett. NAR 

Georgia.—Messrs. Edward J. Black, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Hugh A. Haralson, John H. Lump- 
kin, Howell Cobb, and William H. Stiles. _ 

Kentucky.—Messrs, Linn Boyd, Henry Grider, 
George A. Caldwell, James W. Stone, John White, 
William P. Thomasson, Garrett Davis, Richard 
French, and John W. Tibbatts. 

Terinessee.—Messre. Andrew Johnson, William 
T. Senter, Julius W. Blackwell, George W. Jones, 
Cave Johnson, John B. Ashe, and Milton Brown. 

` Ohio.—Measrs. Alexander Duncan, John B.Wel- 
“ler, Robert C. Schenck, Joseph Vance, Henry St. 
John, Joseph J, McDowell, Elias Florence, Jacob 
Brinkerhoff, Alexaiider. Harper, Perley B. Johnson, 
Samuel F. Vinton, Joseph Morris, James Mathews, 
William C. McCauslen, Ezra Dean, and Joshua R. 
Giddings. nes 

Lowisiana.—Messrs. John Slidell, Alcee La- 
branche, and John B. Dawson. 

Indiana.—Messrs. Robert Dale Owen, Thomas J. 
Henley, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, William 
J. Brown, John W. Davis, Joseph A. Wright, 
John Pettit, Samuel C. Sample, and Andrew Ken- 
nedy. 

Mississippi.—Mr. Jacob Thompson. 7 

Iinois.—Messrs. Robert Smith, John A. Me- 
Clernand, Orlando B. Ficklin, John Wentworth, 
Stephen A. Douglass, Joseph P. Hoge, and John J. 
Hardin. 

Alabama.—Messrs. James Dellet, William W. 
Payne, George S. Houston, Reuben Chapman, 
and Felix G. McConnell. 

Missouri.—Messrs. Gustavus M. Bower, James 
B. Bowlin, James.H. Relfe, and James M. Hughes. 

Arkansas.—Myr. Edward Cross. ` 

Michigan.—Messrs. Robert McClelland, Lucius 
Lyon, and James B. Hunt. 


DELEGATES FROM THE TERRITORIES. 
Wisconsin.—_Mr. Henry Dodge. 
Towa.—Mr. Augustus C. Dodge. 


The following members, elected to supply vacan- 
cies, were introduced, and, being qualified, they 
took their seats: 

The Hon. Bensamm Wuire, from the State of 
Maine; the Hon. Levy D. CARPENTER; from the 
State of New York; the Hon. Groner FuLLER, 
from the State of. Pennsylvanio; the Hon. Enwarp 
S. Hamuin, from the State of Ohio; the Hon. Ar- 
FRED P. Stone, from the State of Ohio; the Hon. 
Hon. Witsiam L. Yancey, from the State of Ala- 
bama; and the Hon. Isaac E. Morsn, from the 
State of Louisiana. 

On the motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the usual com- 
munication was sent to the Senate, announcing to 
that body that a quorum of this House was in at- 
tendance and ready to proceed with its business. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved the usual resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to join the 
committee appointed by the Senate to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that 
the two Houses of Congress were organized and 
ready to receive from him any communication he 
might have to cffer. . 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. Cave 
Jonssox and J. R. Inerrsorı were appointed the 
committee on the part of this House. 


CONGRESSIONAL CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. HOLMES expressed the hope that the 
House would now proceed to the election of a 
chaplain for this House for the -present session. 

The SPEAKER suggested that the usual course 
was to move the adoption of a joint resolution with 
that object. 

Mr. HOLMES then moved the usual resolution, 
which was as follows: 


Resolved, (provided the Senate cencur,) That_two chap- 
Jains, of different denominations, be elected by Congress— 
one by each House, to serve during the session, who shall 
interchange weekly. : 


Mr: PETTIT submitted the following as an 


amendment: 


Provided, That such chaplains shall look to the mem- 
bers of this House for their compensation, and that the 


United States shall not be liable for their salaries,or any . 


part thereof. 


He said he did not design to detain the House 
with many remarks on this subject, for they were 
unnecessary; nor did he suppose that he should 
be any more successful in this, than he was in a like 
attempt at the last session, when his amendment 
was voted down. . He had only, therefore, to re- 

eat, on this occasion, that he held that this chap- 

aincy was an office that was not known to the con- 
stitution, and ought not to be known to the laws of 
this Union, for they have no authority—indeed 
they were expressly prohibited from taking any 
part, or doing any act towards the establishment of 
any religion, or passing any law which should have 
reference to the establishment of a religion. He had 
seen, with great regret, on recent occasions, in other 
places, a mockory made of religion. He had seen 
at the public forum, and the political stand, an invo- 
cation of the Supreme Being to look benignantly on 
the proceedings of that assembled multitude; and he 
had there seen that very multitude outrage religion, 
morals, law, order, and common sense, by the singing 
of low songs and ribaldry. Now such things should 
not go together. The church was no part of our 
government; the church was not adopted by our 
government; but what more or less was. the ap- 
pointment of chaplains to Congress than an attempt 
to establish a‘religion by law? for such a resolution, 
offered and adopted here, must go through all the 
forms of law, even to the approval and signature of 
the President of the United States. But again: the 
House of Representatives was called upon by that 
resolution stealthily to put its hands into the treas- 
ury of the United States, and take away money to 
maintain one sect of Christians to the depression of 
another. True, the resolution provided that the 
two chaplains should be of different denominations, 
and not of the same sect; but it must be remem- 
bered that there were many other sects in this 
Union; and thus to countenance and elevate two 
sects over all the rest, did not meet the approval of 
the people. He could assure gentlemen that he had 
consulted the people on this subject since the last 
session of Congress, and he came back to this 
House as much opposed as ever to this establish- 
ment of any sect, and as ready and willing as ever to 
meet and contest the adoption of such a resolution. 
He opposed it on constitutional grounds; he op- 
posed it because they had no authority to establish 
any particular sect of religion; and he opposed it 
because they had no power to take from the treasury 
for such purposes that revenue which was raised 
for the support of the government. How stood the 
matter? ‘They passed a revenue law, under which 
they collected revenue from every part of this widely 
extended Union: they were collected from persons 
of every religious denomination—-from Trinitarian 
and Unitarian—from all the varieties of religionists 
who the constitution said should not be compelled 
to contribute for the establishment of religion; and 
yet by such legislation as this they took from them 
money in taxes for that purpose. When he rose 
he did not intend to have detained the House with 
any remarks, but he had felt constrained to enter a 
warning protest against the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, by which people of different religious sects 
“were to be compelled to pay for the support of these 
chaplains. The people had no right to pay for the 
religious teachers of the members of this House; 
but if these chaplains were viewed as officers of this 
House, they should be properly commissioned for 
those duties. He well knew how he should be 
assailed for the stand he had taken, both from the 
pulpit and the press; his motives would be maligned, 
and he would be stigmatized as an infidel; but he 
should -be unmoved by any such calumny.. He 
stood there to discharge that which he conceived to 
be a duty, but at the same time he was. not oppbsed 
to the appointment of chaplains to the two Houses 
of Congress. He only opposed the manner in 
which it’ was done, on the grounds which 
he had stated. He was not only willing, but 
he: was desirous, that .this House should each 
day be opened “with prayer; but he desired 
also that the members of this House should be 
placed on the same basis with their constituents— 


that is, each one paying for his own religious teach- 
ers. The people would -not tolerate an act of Con- 
gress by which preachers should be sent among the 
people by them, to be supported by compulsion, for 
the people would make choice of their-preachers for 
themselves, and make provision for them in their 
own way. Nor would the people approve of the 
appointment of religious teachers here, for whom 
they were compelled to pay tribute. He repeated 
that the members of this House’ should pay for 
their own chaplains; and in connection with the 
amendment which he had_ offered, he had drawn up 
a simple form of a subscription paper to carry out 
the views which he had expressed. It was as fol- 
lows: : 


“We; the undersigned, members of the 28th 
Congress, agree -to pay the sum by us below sub- 
scribed, to the Rev. , chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, at the second session of said 
Congress, for his services as such chaplain. ` 

John Pettit, > - - $5 00.” 


He said it would be perceived he had put down 
his name for $5, but if the two Houses ‘appointed 
the two chaplains, each member’s proportionate 
share would only be from $3: to #4. If, however, 
each House separately and. distinctly appointed a 
chaplain, the share of each member of this House 
would be but about $2 30; but if it were necessary, 
he would even: double the sum which he proposed 
to subscribe, and then vote for the appointment of 
a chaplain who would do credit to the House, and 
not be a disgrace to it and to the religion which he 
professed to teach. 

Mr. McCONNELL called for the previous ques- 
tion, which being seconded, the main question was 
ordered. 


Mr. PETTIT called for the yeas and nays on the ` 


main question, which were ordered. 


Mr. McKAY raised the question of order, that 
there being an existing law providing for the com- 
pensation of chaplains, it was not competent by a 
resolution, which was not to be sent to the President 
for his concurrence, to repeal it. Suppose (said Mr. 
McKay) you adopt the amendment: the chaplains 
appointed under it would have a right to draw the 
salaries which have been provided for them by law. 
The amendment was therefore not in order. 


Mr. STEENROD inquired if there was not 
already an applopriation for the salaries of the 
chaplains for this session. 


The SPEAKER replied, that the appropriation 
was made for the fiscal year up to the first of July 
next. 


Mr. PETTIT was not satisfied that there was 
an appropriation for this object, because the 
chaplains not being yet appointed, it could not 
apply to offices not yet created. 


The SPEAKER decided, on the question of order 
raised by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
McKay,] that it could not now be sustained, the 
previous question having been ordered by the 

ouse. In his opinion, however, it was not com- 
petent for the House, by a resolution, to repeal the 
law providing for the salaries of the chaplains. 

Mr. STEENROD appealed to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Perrrr] to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETTIT declined withdrawing it. 

The question was then put on the amendment of 
Mr. Perrtir, and decided in the negative—yeas 20, 
nays 152, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Benton, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Burke, John W. Davis, Ficklin, Hale, Hughes, James 
B. Hunt, Jenks, Andrew Jolinson, McDowell, Norris, Pet- 
tit, Reding, Ritter, Slidell, and WeHer—20. 

NAYS---Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Atkinson, Baker, 
Barringer, Barnard, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, William J.Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buf. 
fington, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Cat- 
lin, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chil- 
ton, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Cranston, Dana, Daniel, Dar- 
rah, Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, 
Dillingham, Deuglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, 
Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, French, Fuller, Giddings, 
Goggin, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Edward,S. Hamlin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, 
Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
bell, Hudson, Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Per- 
ley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel King, Kirkpatrick, 
Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, McCauslen, McClel- 
land, McConnell, McIlvaine, McKay, Marsh, Mathews, Ed- 
ward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. 
Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Owen, Parmenter, 
Payne, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Rele, Rhett, Robinson, 


Rodney, Rogers, . St. John, Sample, Saunders, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simpson, Albert. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stew- 
art, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred.P. Stone, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbetts, Tyler, Vinton, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Wil 


‘liams; Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. Wright, and 


Yancey—151. ates i 
The resolution was then adopted. 


g : ABOLITION: 


Mr. ADAMS gave notice that he. would,. to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, offer’a resolution 
to rescind the 25th rule, which prohibits the recep- 
tion of abolition petitions. i 

Mr. DUNCAN gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to bring 
ina bill providing for the election of electors. for 
President and Vice President on the same day in all 
the States. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 


Mr. DUNCAN also gave notice that he would, 
to-morrow; or some subsequent day, ask leave to 


-introduce a bill providing for extending the juris- 


diction of the United States ever the Oregon Terri- 
tory. os 

Mr. SAMPLE gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce two private bills. : 

Mr. BARRINGER gave notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill providing for 
rebuilding the United States branch mint at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, lately destroyed by fire. 

Mr. WELLER gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to bring 
in abill to amend the charter of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WENTWORTH gave notice that he would, 
to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to 
bring in a bill making a donation of land to the 
State of Ilinois for the completion of the Hlinois 
and Michigan canal. 


On motion of Mr. THOMPSON, 


Ordered, That the daily meetings of the House be at 12 
o’clock, noon, till further ordered. i 


The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tusspay, December 3, 1844. 


The following-.senators, in addition to those an- 
nounced yesterday, appeared in their seats to-day, 
viz: Messrs. Francis, Fosrer, Bayarp, Woon 
BRIDGE, Posrer, and PEARCE. ` 


Mr. WOODBURY, from the joint committee ap- 
pe yesterday to wait upon the President of the 

nited States and inform him that a quorum of the 
two Houses hadassembled and were ready to receive 
from him any communication he might be pleased to 
make, reported that the committee had discharged 
their duty, and had received for reply from the Pre- 
sident, that he would this day, at 12 o’clock, com- 
municate to Congress a message in writing. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN gave notice that he would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to change 
the time of holding the federal courts in Kentucky. 


_A message in writing was received from the Pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hand of his sec- 


retary, John Tyler, jr., and read to the Senate as fol- 
lows, viz: ; 


To the Senate and : 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


We have continued cause for expressing our 
gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe for 
the benefits and blessings which our country, under 
his kind providence, has enjoyed during the part 
year. Notwithstanding the exciting scenes through 
which we have passed, nothing has occurred to dis- 
turb the general peace, or to derange the harmon 
of our political system. The great moral spectacle 
has been exhibited of a nation, approximating im 
number to 20,000,000 of people, having performed 
e high and important function of electing their 
Chief Magistrate for the term of four years, without 
the commission of any acts of violence, or the mani- 
festation of a spirit of insubordination to the laws. 
The great and inestimable right of suffrage has 
been exercised by all who were invested with it 
under the laws of the different States, in a. spirit 
dictated alone by a desire, in the selection of- the 
agent, to advance the interests of the country, and’ ` 
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to place’ beyond jeopardy the institutions: under 
which it is our happiness to live. That the: deepest 
interest:has been manifested by all our countrymen 
in the’ result of the election, is not less true than 
highly ‘creditable to them. Vast multitudes have 
assembled, from -time to time, at. various places, for 
the purpose of’ canyassing the merits and preten- 
sions.of those who were presented for their suffrages, 
but no.armed soldiery has been,necessary to restrain 
within proper limits the popular zeal, or to prevent 
violent ‘outbreaks, .A principle much more control- 
ing was found inthe love of order and obedience -to 
the laws, which, with mere individual exceptions, 
every where ‘possesses the American mind, and 
controls with an influence far more powerful 
than hosts of armed men. We cannot dwelt 
upon’ this picture without “recognising in it 
that deep and devoted attachment.on the part of 
the people to the institutions, under. which we live, 
which proclaims their perpetuity. The great objec- 
tion which has always prevailed against the election 
by. the ‘people of their chief executive oficer, has 
been. the apprehension of tumults and disorders, 
which might involve in ruin the entire government. 
A, security against this is found not only in the fact 
before alluded. to, but in the additional fact that we 
live under a confederacy embracing already twenty- 
six States, no one of which has power to contro! the 
election. The popular vote in each State is taken 
at the time. appointed by the laws; and such vote is 
announced by the electoral college, without refer- 
ence to the decision of the other States, The right 
of suffrage, and the mode of conducting the election, 
are regulated by the laws of each State; and the elec- 
tion is distinctly federative in all its prominent fea- 
tures. Thus it is that, unlike what might be the 
results under a consolidated system, riotous proceed- 
ings, should they prevail, could only affect the elec- 
tions in single States, without disturbing, to any dan- 
gerous éxtent, the tranquillity of others. ‘The great 
ezperiment of a political confederacy—each mem- 
ber of which is supreme as. to all matters apper- 
taining to its local interests, and its internal peace 
and happiness, while, by a voluntary compact with 
others, it confides to the united power ofall, the protec- 
tion of its citizens in matters not domestic—has béen 
so far crowned with complete success. The world has 
witnessed its rapid growth in wealth and population; 
and, under the guidance and direction of a superin- 
tending Providence, the developments of the past 
may be regarded but as the shadowing forth of the 
mighty future. In the bright prospects of that fu- 
ture, we shall find, as patriots and philanthropists, 
the highest inducements to cultivate and cherish 
a love of union, and to frown down every measure 
or effort which may be made to alienate the States, 
or the people of the States, in sentiment and feel- 
ing, from each other. A rigid and close adherence 
to the terms of our political compact, and, above 
all, a sacred observance of the guaranties of the 
constitution, will preserve union on a foundation 
which cannot be shaken; while personal liberty is 
placed beyond hazard or jeopardy. The guaranty 
of religious. freedom; of the freedom of the press; of 
the liberty of speech; of the trial by jury; of the ha- 
beas corpus, and of the domestic institutions of each 
of the States—leaving the private citizen in the full 
exercise.of the high and enobling attributes of his 
nature, and to each State the privilege which, can 
only be judiciously exerted by itself, of consulting 
the means best calculated to advance its own happi 
ness;~-these are the greatand important guaranties of 
the constitution, which the lovers of liberty must 
cherish, and the advocates of union must ever culti- 
vate. Preserving these, and avoiding all interpola~ 
tions by forced constructipn, under the guise of an 
imagined expediency, upon the constitution, the in- 
fluence of our political system if destined to be as ac- 
tively and as beneficially felt on the distant shores of 
the ‘Pacific, as-it is now on those of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The. only formidable impediments in the 
way of its. successful expansion (time and space) 
are so -far.in the progress of modification, by the im- 
provements .of the age, as to render no longer spec- 
ulative the ability of representatives from that re- 
mote region.to come up to the Capitol, so that their 


constituents shall participate in. all the benefits of ` 


federal legislation.. ‘Thus it is, that in the progress 
of time, the..inestimable principles of civil liberty 
will. be. enjoyed by millions. yet unborn, and the 
great benefits of our system of government be ex- 
tended to now distant and-uninhabited regions. In 
view of the vast wilderness yet to be reclaimed, we 
may well invite the lover of freedom, of every land, 
to take up his abode among us and assist us in the 


great work of advancing the standard of civilization, 
and giving a wider spread. to’ the arts and refine- 
ments of cultivated life. Our prayers should ever- 
more be offered up to the Father of the Universe 
for his wisdom to direct us in the path of our duty, 
-so as to enable us to consummate. these high pur- 
poses. j ae . 
One of the strongest objections which has been 
urged -against confederacies, by writers on govern- 
ment, is the liability of the members.to be tampered 


with by foreign governments, or the people of foreign . 


States, either in their local affairs, or in such as af- 
fected the peace of others, or endangered the ‘safety. 
:of the whole confederacy. We cannot hope to be 
entirely exempt from such attempts on our peace 
and safety. The United States are becoming too 


important in population and resources not to attract ` 


the: observation- of other nations. It therefore 


may, in -the- progress of time, occur that opinions- 


entirely abstract in the States in which they may 
prevail, and in no degree affecting their domestic 
institutions, . may be artfully, but secretly, encour- 
aged with a -view to undermine the Union. Such 
opinions may become the foundation of political 
parties, until at last the conflict of opinion, pro- 
ducing an alienation of friendly feeling among the 
people of the different States, may involve in one 
general destruction the happy institutions under 
which we live. It should ever be borne in mind, 
that what is true in regard to individuals, is équally 
so in regard to States. An interference of one in the 
affairs of another is the fruitful source of family 
dissensions and neigborhood disputes; and the same 
cause affects the peace, happiness, and prosperity 
of States. It may be most devoutly hoped that the 
good sense of the American people will ever be 
ready to repeal all such attempts, should they ever 
be made. 
, There has been no material change in our foreign 
relations since my last annual message to Congress. 
With all the powers of Europe we continue on the 
most friendly terms. Indeed, it affords me much 
satisfaction to state, that at no former period has the 
peace of that enlightened and important quarter of 
the globe ever been, apparently, more firmly estab- 
| lishod. The conviction that peace is the true pol- 
icy of nations would seem to be growing and be- 
coming deeper amongst the enlightened everywhere; 
and there is no people who have a stronger inter- 
est in cherishing the sentiment, and -adopting the 
means of preserving and giving it permanenec, than 
those of the United States. “Amongst these, the 
first and most effective are, no doubt, the strict ob- 
servance of justice, and the honest and punctual 
fulfilment of all engagements. But it is not to 
be forgotten that, in the present. state of the world, 
itis no Jess necessary to be ready to enforce their 
observance and fulfilment, in reference to ourselves, 
than to observe and fulfil them, on our part, in re- 
gard to others. 

Since the close of your last session, a negotiation 
has been formally entered upon between the Secre- 
tary of State and her Britannic Majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary residing at 
Washington, relative to the rights of their respective 
nations in and over the Oregon territory. That ne- 
gotiation is still pending. Should it, during your 
session, be brought to a definitive conclusion, the 
result will be promptly communicated to. Congress. 
I would, however, again call your attention to the 
recommendations contained in previous messages, 
designed to protect and facilitate emigration to that 

. Territory. “The establishment of military posts at 
suitable points upon the extended line of Jand travel 
would enable our citizens to migrate in comparative 
safety to the fertile regions below the falls of the 
Colanbia, and make the provision of the exisiing 
convention for the joint occupation of the Territory 
by subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the, 
United States more available than heretofore to the 
latter. These posts would continue places of rest for 
the weary emigrant, where he would be sheltered 
securely against the danger of ‘attack from the In- 
dians, and be enabled to recover from the exhaustion 
of a long line of. travel. Legislative enactments 
should also be made which should spread over him 
the egis of our laws, so as to afford protection to 
his person and property when he shall havercached 
his distant home. In this latter respect; the British 
government has been much more careful of the inte- 
rests of such of her people as-are to be found in that 
country than have the United States. She has-made 
necessary: provision for their security and protection 


against the acts of the viciously disposed and law- 


less; and her emigrant reposes in safety under the 


panoply ot herlaws. Whatever may be the result 
of the pending negotiation, such measures are ne- 
cessary. It will afford me the greatest pleasure to 
witness a happy and favorable termination to the 
existing. negotiation, upon terms compatible with, 
the public.honor; and the best efforts of the govern- 
ment will continue to be directed to this end. ` 

It would have given me the highest gratification, 
in this, my last annual communication to Congress, 
to have been able to announce to you the complete 
and entire settlemént and adjustment of other mat- 
ters in difference between the United States and the 


to make up for lost time. 

We continue to. receive assurances of the most 
friendly feelings on the part of all the other Europe- 
an powers; with each andall of whom itis so ob- 
viously our interest to cultivate the. most amicable 
relations. Nor can I anticipate the océurrence of 
any event which would be likely, inany degree, to 
disturb those relations. Russia, the great northern . 

ower, under the judicious sway of her Emperor, 
is constantly advancing in the road of science and. 
improvement; while France, guided by the counsels 
of her wise sovereign, pursues a course calcula- 
ted to consolidate the general peace. Spain has ob- 
tained a breathing spell of some duration from the 
internal convulsions which have, through so many 
years, marred her prosperity; while Austria, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, Belgium fand the other pow- 


ers of Europe, reap a rich harvest of blessings from 


the prevailing peace, 

I informed the two Houses of Congress in my 
message of December last, that instructions had 
been given to Mr. Wheaton, our minister at Berlin, 
to negotiate a treaty with the Germanic States 
composing the Zoll Verein, if it could be done— 
stipulating, as far as it was practicable ta accomplish 
it, for a reduction of the heavy and onerous duties 
levied on our tobacco, and. other leading articles of 
agricultural production; and yielding, in return, on 
our part, a reduction of duties on such articles the 
production of their industry, as should not come ina 
to competition, or buta limited one, with articles 
the product of our manufacturing industry. The 
executive, in giving such instructions, considered it- 
self as acting in strict confermity with the wishes 
of Congress, as made known through several meas- 
ures which it had adopted, all directed to the ac- 
complishment of this important result. The treaty 
was, therefore, negotiated, by which essential re- 
ductions were secured- in the duties levied by the 
Zoll Verein, on tobacco, rice, and lard, accompanied 
by a stipulation for the admission of raw cotton free 


of duty. In exchange for which highly important 


concessions; a reduction of duties, imposed by the 
jaws of the United States on a variety of articles, 
most of which were admitted free of all duty under 
the act of Congress commonly known as the com- 


promise law, and but few of which were produced _ 


in the United States, was stipulated for on our part. 
This treaty was communicated to -the Senate at an 
early day of its last session; but not acted upon un- 
til near its close; when, for the want, as I am bound 
to` presunie, of fall time to consider it, it was laid 
üpori the table. This procedure had the effect of 


virtually rejecting it, in consequence of a stipulation | 


contained in the treaty, that its ratifications should 
be exchanged on or beforea day which has already 
passed. ‘The executive, acting upon the fair infer- 
ence that the Senate did not intend its absolute re- 
jection, gave instructions to. our minister at Berlin to 
xeopen the negotiation, so far as to obtain an exten- 
sion of time for the exchange of ratifications. I re- 
gret, however, to say that. his efforts in this respect 
have been unsuccessful.. I am, nevertheless, not 
without hope that the great advantages which were 
intended to be secured by the treaty may yet be re- 
alized.’ 

‘Lam happy to inform you that Belgium has, by 
an “arréte royale,” issued in July last, assimilated: 
the flag of the United States to her own, so far as the 


direct trade between the two countries is concerned... 


This measure will prove of great service to our ship- 
ping interest;-the trade having heretofore been car- 

ied on chiefly in foreign bottoms. F flatter myself 
that she will speedily resort to a modification of her 
system relating to the tobacco trade, which would 
decidedly benefit the agriculture of the United States, 
and operate to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries. 

No definitive intelligence has yet been received 
from our minister of the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Chinese Empire; but enough is known to in- 
duce the strongest hopes that the mission will be 
crowned with success. 

With Brazil our relations continue on the most 
friendly footing. The commercial intercourse be- 
tween that growing empire and the United States is 
becoming daily of greater importance to both; and it 
is the interest of both that the firmest relations of 
amity.and good will should continue to be culti- 
vated between them. 

The republic of New Grenada still withholds, 
notwithstanding the most persevering efforts have 
been employed by our chargé d’affaires, Mr. Black- 
ford, to produce a different result, indemnity in the 
case of the brig “Morris.” And the Congress of 
Venezuela, although an arrangement hasbeen effect- 
„ed between our minister and the minister of -foreign 
affairs of that government, for the paymentof 
$18,000, in discharge of its liabilities in the same 
case, has altogether neglected to make provision for 
its payment. Itis to ‘be hoped that a sense of jus- 
tice will soon induce a settlement of these claims. 

Our late minister to Chili, Mr. Pendleton, has re- 
turned to the United States, without having effected 
an adjustment in the second claim of the Macedo- 
nian, which is delayed on grounds altogether frivo- 
Jous and untenable. Mr. Pendleton’s successor has 
been directed to urge the claim in the strongest 
terms; and, in the event of a failure to obtain a per- 
manent adjustment, to report the fact to the execu- 
tive at as early a day as possible, so that the whole 
matter may be communicated to Congress. 

At your last session, I submitted to the attention 
of Congress the convention with the Republic of 
Peru, of the 17th of March, 1841, providing for the 
adjustment of the claims of citizens of the United 
States against that republic; but no definitive action 
was taken upon the subject. l again invite to it 
your attention and prompt action. 

In my last annual message, I felt itto be my duty 
to make known to Congress, in terms both plain 
and emphatic, my opinion in regard to the war 
which has so long existed between Mexico and 
Texas; which, since the battle of San Jacinto, has 
consisted altogether of predatory incursions, attend- 
ed by circumstances revolting to humanity. Ire- 
peat now, what I then said, that, after eight years 
of feeble and ineffectual efforts to recover Texas, it 
was time that the war should have ceased. The 
United States had a direct interest in the question. 
The contiguity of the two nations to our territory 
was but too well calculated to involve our peace. 
Unjust stispicions were. engendered in the mind of 
one of the other of the belligerents against us; and, 
as: a necessary conséquence, American interests 
were made to suffer, and our peace became daily 
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endangered. In addition to which, it must have 
been obvious to all, that the exhaustion produet 
by the war subjected both Mexico and Texas to 
the interference of other powers, which, without the 
ifiterposition of this government, might eventuate in 
the most serious injury to the United States. This 
government, from time to time, exerted its friendly 
offices to bring about a termination of hostilities 
upon terms honorable alike to both the belligerents. 
Its efforts in this behalf proved unavailing. Mexi- 
co seemed almost without an objéct to persevere in 
the war, and no other alteinative was left the execu- 
tive but to take advantage of the well known disposi- 
tions of Texas, and to invite her to enter into a 
treaty for annexing her territory to that of the United 
States. k i 

_. Since your last session, Mexico has threatened 
to renew the war, and has either made, or proposes 
to make, formidable preparations for invading 
Texas. She has issued decrees and proclamations, 
preparatory to the commencement of hostilities, full 
of threats revolting to humanity; and which, if car- 


ried into. effect, would arousc the attention of all, 


Christendom. This new demonstration of feeling, 
there is too much reason to believe, has been pro- 
duced in consequence of the negotiation of the late 
treaty of annexation with Texas. The executive, 
therefore, could not be indifferent to- such proceed- 
ings; and it felt it to be due, as well to itself as to 
the honor of the country, that a strong representa- 
tion should be made to the Mexican government 
upon the subject. This was accordingly done, as 
will be seen by the copy of the accompanying des- 
patch from the Secretary of State to the United 
States envoy at Mexico. Mexico has no right to 
jeopard the peace of the world, by urging any longer 
a useless and fruitless contest. Such a condition of 
things would not be tolerated on the European con- 
tinent. Why should it be on this? A war of deso- 
lation, such as is now threatened by Mexico, cannot 
be waged without involving our peace and tran- 
quillity. tis idle to believe that such a war could 
be looked upon with indifference by our own citi- 
zens inhabiting adjoining States; and our neutrality 
would be violated, in despite of all efforts on the 
art of the government to prevent it. The country 
is settled by emigrants from the United States, 
under invitations held out to them by Spain and 
Mexico. Those emigrants have left Tehind them 
friends and relatives who would not fail to sympa- 
thize with them in their difficulties, and who would 
be led by those sympathies to participate in their 
struggles, however energetic the action of the govern- 
ment to prevent it. Nor would the numerous and for- 
midable bands of Indians, the most warlike to be found 
in any land, which occupy the extensive regions 
contiguous to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, 
and who are in possession of large tracts of coun- 
try within the limits of Texas, be likely to remain 
passive. The inclination of those numerous tribes 
leads them invariably to war whenever pretexts 
exist. 
/ Mexico had no just ground of displeasure against 
this government or people for negotiating the treaty. 
What interest of hers was affected by the treaty? 
She was despoiled of nothing, since Texas was for- 
ever lost to her. The independence of Texas was 
recognised -by several of the leading powers of the 
earth. She was free to treat_—free to adopt her own 
line of policy—free to take the course which she be- 
lieved was best calculated to secure her happiness. 
Her government and people decided on annexation 
to the United States; and the executive saw, in the 
acquisition of such a territory, the means of advance- 
ing their permanent happiness and glory. What 
principle of good faith, then, was violated? What 
rule of political morals trampled under foot? So far 
as Mexico herself was concerned, the measure should 
have been regarded by her as highly beneficial. (Her 
inability to reconquer Texas had been exhibited, I 
repeat, by eight—now nine—years of fruitless and 
ruinous contest: In the mean time, Texas has been 
growing in population and resources. Emigration 
has flowed into her territory, from all parts of the 
world, in a current which continues to increase in 
strength. Mexico requires a permanent boundary 
between that young republic and hersalf. Texas, at 
no distant day, if she continues separate and detached 
from the United States, will inevitably seek to con- 
solidate her strength by adding to-her domain the 
contiguous provinces of Mexico. The spirit of re- 
volt from the control of the central government has, 
heretofore, manifested itself in some of those prov- 
inces; and it is fair to infer that they would be in- 
clined to take the first favorable opportunity to pro- 


claim their independence, and. to form close alliances 
with Texas: ‘The war would thus be endless; of, if 
cegsations of ‘hostilities should occur, they would 
only endure fora season. - The interests of Mexico, 
‘therefore, could in-nothing be better consulted: than 
in a peace with her neighbors, which would result 
in the establishment of a permanent boundary. 
Upon the ratification of the treaty, the executive was 
prepared to treat with her on the most liberal basis. 
Hence the boundaries: of Texas were left undefined 
by the treaty. ‘The executive proposed to. settle 
these upon terms that all the world should havepro- 
nounced just and reasonable. No negotiation: apon 
that point could have been. undertaken ‘between the 
United States and Mexico in advance of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. We should have had no right, 
no power, no authority, to have conducted such a 
negotiation; and, to have undertaken it, would have 
been an assumption equally revolting to the pride of 
Mexico and Texas, and subjecting us to the charge 
of arrogance: while, to have proposed, in advance of 
annexation, to satisfy Mexico for any contingent 
interest she might have in Texas, would have been 
to have treated Texas, not as an independent power, 
but as a mere dependency of Mexico. This as- 


. sumption could not have been acted on by the ex- 


ecutive without setting at defiance your own sol- 
emn declaration that that republic was an indepen- 
dent State. Mexico had, it is true, threatened war. 
against the United States, in the event the treaty 
of annexation was ratified. The executive could 
not permit itself to be influenced by this threat. 
It represented in this the spirit of our people, who 
are ready to sacrifice much for peace, but nothing to 
intimidation. A war, under any circumstances, is 
greatly to be deplored, and the United States is the 
last nation to desire it; but if, as the condition of 
peace, it be required of us to forego the unquestion- 
able right of treating with an independent power, of 
our own continent, upon matters highly interesting 
to both, and that upon a naked and unsustained pre- 
tension of claim by a third power, to control the 
free will of the power with whom we treat—devoted - 
as we may be to peace, and anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with the whole world, the execu- 
tive does not hesitate to say that the people of the 
United States would be ready to brave all conse- 
quences, sooner than submit to such condition. But 
no apprehension of war was entertained by the ex- 
ecutive; and 1 must express frankly the opinion that, 
had the treaty been ratified by the Senate, it would 
have been, followed by a prompt settlement, to the 
entire satisfaction of Mexico, of every matter in 
difference between the two countries. Seeing, then, 
that new preparations for hostile invasion of Texas 
were about to be adopted by Mexico, and that these 
were brought about because Texas has adopted the 
suggestions of the executive upon the subject of an- 
nexation, it could not passively have folded its arms 
and permitted a war, threatened to be accompanied 
by every act that could mark a barbarous age, to be 
waged against her because she had done so. 
UOther considerations ofa controlling character in- 
fluenced the course of the executive. The treaty 
which had thus been negotiated, had failed to re- 
ceive the ratification of the Senate. One ofthe chief 
objections which were urged against it, was found 
to consist in the fact that the question of annexation 
had not been submitted to the ordeal of public opin- 
ion in the United States. However untenable: such 
an objection was esteemed to be, in view of the un- 
questionable power of the executive to negotiate the 


| treaty, and the great and lasting interests involved 


in the question, I felt ıt to be my duty to submit 
the whole subject to Congress as the best expound- 
ers of popular sentiment. No definitive action hav- 
ing been taken on the subject by Congress, the 
question referred itself directly to the decision of the 
States and the people. The great popular election 
which has just terminated afforded the best oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the will of the States and peo- 
ple upon it. Pending that issue, it became :the im- 
perative duty ofthe executive to inform Mexico that 
the question of annexation was still before the 
American people; and that, until their decision. was 
pronounced, any serious invasion "of Texas: would 
be regarded as an attempt to forestall their judgment, 
and could not be looked upon with indifference. 
I am most happy to inform you that no such 
iuvasion has taken place, and I trust that, what- 
ever your action may, be upon it, Mexico. will 
see the importance of deciding the matter by a 
resort to peaceful expedients, in preference to those 
of arms.. The decision of the people: aid.. the 
States, on this great and interesting subject, has 


been decisively. manifested... The. question. of an- 
xexation has been presented nakedly to their con- 
“sideration. . By the treaty itself, all collateral and 
-incidental issues, which. were calculaled to divide 
and distract.the public councils, were carefully avoid- 
ed. ,"These-were left. to-the wisdom of the future 
to..determine.. It. presented, IL repeat, the isolated 
question ‘of annexation; and, in that form, it-has been 
submitted to the-ordeal of public sentiment. A con- 
trolling majority of the people, and a large majority 
of: the States, have declared in fayor of immediate 
annexation. Instructions have thus come up to both 
branches of Congress, from their respective’ constit- 
‘uenis, in terms the most emphatic. It is the will of 


both the people and the States that Texas shall be’ 
annexed to the Union promptly and immediately. It. 


may be hoped that, in carrying into execution the 
public will, thus declared, all collateral issues may be 
avoided.. Future legislatures can best decide as to 
the number of States which should be formed out of 
the territory, when the time has arrived for deciding 
that question. So with all others. By the treaty 
the United States assumed the payment of the debts 
of Texas, to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000, 
to be paid, with the exception of a sum falling short 
-of $400,000, exclusively out of the proceeds .of the 
sales of her public lands. We could not, with hon- 
or, take the lands, without assuming the full pay- 
ment of all incumbrances upon them.; 


~ Nothing has. occured since your last session, to 
induce a doubt that the dispositions of Texas remain 
unaltered. No intimation of an altered determina- 
tion, on the part-of her government and people, has 
been furnished to the executive. She still-desires to 
throw herself under the protection of our laws, and 
to partake of the blessings of our federative system; 
while every American interest would seem to require 
jt. The extension of our coastwise and foreign 
trade, to an amount almost incalculable—the. en- 
largement of the market for our manufactures—a 
constantly growing market for our agricultural pro- 
ductions—safety to our frontiers, ‘and additional 
strength and stability to the Union,—these are the 
results, which would rapidly develope themselves 
upon the.consummation of the measure of annex- 
ations In’ such event, I will not doubt- but that 
Mexico would find her true interest to consist in 


ofamity. 

- Nor do I apprehend any serious’ complaint from 
any other quarter; no sufficient ground exists for 
such complaint. We should interfere in no respect 
with the rights of any other nation. There cannot 
-be gathered from the act any design on our part to 
do so with their possessions on this continent. We 
haveinterposed no impediments in the was of such 
acquisitions of territory, large and extensive as 
many of them are, as the leading powers of Europe 
have made, from time to time, in every part of the 
world. We seck no conquest made by war. No 
intrigue will have been resorted to, or acts of diplo- 
macy essayed, to accomplish the annexation of 
Texas. Free and independent herself, she asks to 
be received into our Union. It isa question for our 
own decision whether she shall be received or not. 
` The two governments having already agreed, 
through their respective organs, on the terms of an- 
nexation, E would recommend their adoption by 
Congress in the form of a joint resolution, or act, to 
be perfected and made binding on the two coun- 
tries, when adopted in like manner by the govern- 
ment of Texas. 


i, in order that the subject may be fully presented, 
‘in all its: bearings, the correspondence which has. 


‘taken: place in reference to it, since the adjourn- 
\ment of Congress, between the United States, Texas,! 
‘and Mexico, is herewith transmitted. 
«(Fhe amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
convention concluded between the United States and 
Mexico on the 20th of November, 1843, have been 
transmitted through our minister, for the concur- 
rence of the Mexican. government; but, although 
urged thereto, no action has yet been had on- the 
subject;“ nor has any answer been given which 
would authorize a favorable conclusion. in the future. 
The decree of September, 1843, in relation to the 
retail trade, the order. for the expulsion of foreign- 
ers, and that-of a‘more-recent date in regard to pass-. 
ports—all of-which are considered as in violation of 
the treaty of amity. and. commerce between. the two 
eountries—have.led.to..a correspondence of consid- 
_ erable length between the Minister for Foreign Re- 


lations-and our representative at Meéxico,: but with- {| 


qutany satisfactory result. ‘They. remain still un- 


meeting the advances of this government in a spirit 
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adjusted; and many and serious inconveniences have 
already resulted to our citizens in consequence of 


them. : ; 

e eina growing out of the act of disarming a 
body of Texian troops under the command of Major 
Snively, by an officer in the.service of the United 
States, acting under the orders of our government; 
and the forciple entry into the custom-house at Bry- 
arly’s Landing, on Red river, by certain citizens of 
thé. United States, and taking away therefrom the 
goods seized by the-collector of the customs, as for- 
feited under the laws of Texas, have been adjusted, 


so far as the powers of the executive extend. The- 


correspondence between the. two governments in 
reference to both subjects will be found among the 
accompanying documents. It contains a full state- 
ment of all the facts and circumstances, with the 
views taken on both sides, and the principles -on 
which the questions have been adjusted. ,It-re- 
tains for Congress to. make the necessary appropri- 
ation to.carry the arrangement into effect; which I 
respectfully T cornent 

The greatly improved “condition of the treasury 
affords a subject for general congratulation. The 
paralysis which had fallen on trade and commerce, 
and which subjected the government to the necessi- 
ty of resorting to loans, and the issue of treasur 
notes, to a large amount, has passed away; and, 
after the payment of upwards of $7,000,000, on ac- 
count of the interest, and in redemption of more 
than $5,000,000 of the public debt, which falls due 
on the ist of January next, and setting apart up- 
wards of $2,000,000 for the payment of outstand- 
ing treasury notes, and meeting an instalment of the 
debts of the corporate cities of the District of Co- 
lumbia—an estimated surplus of upwards of $7,000,- 
000, over and above the existing appropriations, 
will remain in the treasury at the close of the fiscal 

ear. Should the treasury notes continue outstand- 
ing,-as heretofore, that. surplus will be considerably 
augmented. Although all interest has ceased upon 
them, and the government has invited their return 
to the. treasury, yet they remain outstanding; af- 
fording great facilities to. commerce, and establish- 
ing the fact that, under a well regulated system of 
finance, the government has resources within itself, 


which render it independent in time of need, not ‘ 


only of private loans, but also.of bank facilities. 

he only remaining subject of regret is, that the 
remaining stocks of the government do not fall due 
at an earlier day; since their redemption would be 
entirely within its control. As it is, it may be well 
worthy the consideration of Congress, whether the 
law establishing the sinking fund—under the opera- 
tion of which the debts of the revolution and last 
war with Great Britain were,toa great extent, ex- 
tinguished—should not, with proper modifications, 
(so as to prevent an accumulation of surpluses, and 
limited in amount to a specific sum,) be re-enacted. 
Such provision, which would authorize the govern- 
ment to go into the market for a purchase of its 
own stock, on fair terms, would. serve to maintain 


its credit at the highest point, and prevent, toa 


great extent, those fluctuations in the price of its 
securities which might, under other circumstances, 
affect its credit. No apprehension of this sort is, 
at this moment, entertained; since the stocks of the 
government, which but two years ago were offered 
for sale to capitalists, at home and abroad, at a de- 
preciation, and could find no purchasers, are now 
greatly above par in the hands of the holders; but a 
wise and’ prudent forecast admonishes us to place 
beyond the reach of contingency the public credit. 
t must also be a matter of unmingled gratification, 
that, under the existing financial system—resting 
upon the act of 1789, and the resolution of 1816,— 
the currency of the country has attained a state of 
perfect soundness; and the rates of exchange between 
different parts of the Union—which, in 1841, deno- 
ted, by their enormous amount, the great deprecia- 
tion, and in fact worthlessness of the currency in most 
of the States——are now reduced to little more than the 
mere “expense of transporting specie from place to 
place, and the: risk incidental to the operation. Ina 
new country like that of the United States—where 
so many inducements are held out for speculation— 
the depositories of the surplus revenue, consisting of 
banks of any description, when it reaches any con- 
siderable amount, require the closest vigilance on 
the part of the government. All banking institu- 
tions; under whatever denomination they may pass, 
are governed by an: almost exclusive regard to the 
interest of the stockholders. That interest-consists 
in the ‘augmentation: of-profits, im the form of divi- 
dends; and a large surplus revenue entrusted to their 


custody is but too apt to lead to excessive loans.and 
to extravagantly large issues of paper. As a-neces- 
sary consequence, prices are nominally increased, 
and the speculative mania everywhere seizes upon: 
the public mind. A fictitious state of prosperity for a. 
season exists; and, in the language of the day, mo- 
ney becomes plenty. . Contracts are entered into by 
individuals, resting on this. unsubstantial state of 
things; but the delusion speedily passes away, and the 
country is overrun by an indebtedness so weighty as 
to overwhelm many, and to visit every department of 
industry with. great and ruinous embarrassment. The 
greatest vigilance becomes necessary on the part of 
government to guard against this state of things. The 
depositories must be given. distinctly to understand 
~that the favors of the government will be altogether 
withdrawn, or substantialy diminished, if-its reve- 
` nues shall be regarded as additions to their banking 
capital, or as the foundation of an enlarged circula- 
tion. The government through its revenue has, at 
all times, an important pe to perform in connection 
with the currency; and it greatly depends upon its 
vigilance and care whether the country be involved. 
in embarrassmients similar to those which it has had 
recently to encounter; or, aided by the action of the 
| treasury, shall be preserved in a sound and healthy 
conditions e508 7 : : k 
The dangers to bê guarded against are greatly aug- 
mented by too largea surp üg ofxreyenue: hen 
. that surplus greatly exceeds in amount-what shall 
be required by a wise and prudent forecast to meet: 
unforseen contingencies, the legislature itself may 
come to be seized with adisposition to indulge in ex~ 
travagant appropriations to objeets, many of which 
may—and most probably would—be found to conflict 
with the constitution. A fancied expediency is ele~ 
vated above constitutional authority; and a reckless 
and wasteful extravagance but too certainly follows. 
The important power of taxation, which, when ex~ 
ercised in its most restricted form, isa burden on la- 
bor and production, is resorted to, under various 
pretexts, for purposes having no affinity to the mo- 
tives which dictated its grant, and the extravagance 
of government stimulates individual extravagance, 
until the spirit of a wild and ill-regulated specula- 
tion involves one and all in its unfortunate results. 
In view of such fatal consequences, it.may be laid 
down aš an axiom, founded in moral and political 
truth, that no greater taxes should be-imposed than 
are necessary for an economical administration of 
the government; and that whatever exists beyond, 
should be reduced or modified. This doctrine does 
in no way conflict with the exercise of a sound dis- 
crimination in the selection of the articles to be 
taxed, which a due regard to the public weal would 
at all times suggest to the legislative mind. It leaves 
the range of selection undefined; and such selection 
should always be made with an eye to the great in- 
terests of the country. Composed as is the Union, 
of separate and independent States, a patriotic legis- 
lature will not fail, in consulting"the-interests of the 
parts, to adopt such course as will be best caleu- 
lated to advance the harmony of the whole, and 
thus insure that permanency in the policy of the 
government without which all efforts to advance 
the public prosperity are vain and fruitless. This 
great and vitally important task rests with Congress; 
and the executive cando no more than recommend 
the general principles which should govern in its 
execution. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of War, 
for an exhibition of the condition of the army; and 
recommend to you, as well worthy your best con- 
sideration, many of the suggestions it contains. The 
secretary in no degree exaggerates the great import- 
ance of pressing forward, without delay, in the 
work of erecting and finishing the fortifications, to 
which he particularly alludes. Much has. been 
| done towards placing our cities and roadsteads in a 
state of security against the hazards of hostile attack, 
within the last four years; but considering the new 
elements which have been, of late years, employed 
in the propelling of ships, and the formidable imple~ 
` ments of destruction which have:been brought into 
service, we cannot be too active or vigilant in pre- 
paring and perfecting the means of defence. I refer 
you, also, to his report for: a full statement of the 
condition of the Indian tribes within our jurisdiction. 
The executive has abated no effort in carrying into 
effect. the well-established policy of the government, 
which contemplates.a removal of all the tribes resi- 
ding within the limits of the several States, beyond 
those. limits; and: it is now enabled to congratulate 
the country-at the prospect of an early consumma- 
tion of this object. Many of the tribes have already 
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made great progress in the arts of civilized life; and 
through the operation’ of the schools established 
among them, ‘aided by the efforts of the pious men 
of various Yeligious ‘denominations—who . devote 
themselves'to the task of their improvement—we 
may fondly hope that the remains of the formidable 
tribes*which were once the masters of this country 
will; in their transition from the savage state to a con- 
dition of refinement and cultivation, add another 
bright trophy to adorn the labors of a well-directed 
trophy. á i 
> The accompanying report of the Secretary of the 
Navy will explain to you the situation of that 
branch of the service. The present organization of 


the department imparts to its operations great. effi- . 


ciency; but I concur fully in the prrpriety of a. di- 
vision of the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, 
and Repairs, into two bureaus. The subjects, as 
now arranged, are incongruous, and require, toa 
certain extent, information and qualifications alto- 
gether dissimilar. 

The operations of the squadron on the coast of 
Africa have been conducted with all due attention to 
the object which led to its organization; and I am 
happy to say that the officers and crews have en- 
joyed the best possible health, under the system 
adopted by the officer in command. 
that the United States is the only nation which has, 
by its laws, subjected to the punishment of death, as 
pirates, those who may be engaged in the slave 
trade. A similar enactment on the part of other 
nations would not fail to be attended by beneficial 
results, ; ; ` 

In consequence of the difficulties which have ex- 
isted in the way of securing titles- for the: necessary 
grounds, operations have not yet been “commenced 
towards the establishment of the navy yard at Mem- 
phis. So soon as the title is perfected, no further 

elay will be permitted to intervene. It is well 
worthy of your consideration, whether Congress 
should not direct the establishment of a rope-walk, 
in connection with the contemplated navy yard, as 
a measure not only of economy but as highly useful 
and necessary. The only establishment of the sort 
now connected with the service is located at Boston; 
and the advantages of a similar establishment, con- 
venient to the hemp-growing region, must be ap- 
parent to all. 

The report of the Secretary presents other matters 
to your consideration, of an important character in 
connection with the service. ; 

In referring you to the accompanying report of the 
Postmaster General, it affords me .continued cause 
of gratification to be able to advert to the fact, that 
the affairs of the department, for the last four years, 
have been so conducted as, from its unaided re- 
sources, to meet its large expenditures. On my 
coming into office a debt of nearly $500,000 existed 
against the department, which Congress discharged 
by an appropriation from the treasury. The depart- 
ment, on the 4th of March next, will be found, un- 
der the management of the present efficient head, 
free of debt or embarrassment, which could only 
have been done by the observance and practice of 
the greatest vigilance and economy. The laws have 
contemplated, throughout, that the department 
should be self-sustained; but it may become neces- 
sary, with the wisest regard to public interests, to 
introduce amendments and alterations in the sys- 
tem. There is a strong desire manifested in many 
quarters, so to alter the tariff of letter postage as to 
reduce the amount of tax at present imposed. Should 
such a measure be carried into effect, to the-full ex- 
tent desired, it cannot well be doubted but that, for 
first. years of its operation, a diminished revenue 
would be collected, the supply of which would ne- 
cessarily constitute a charge upon the treasury. 
Whether such a result would be desirable, it will be 
for Congress, in its wisdom, to determine. It may 
ia general be asserted that radical alterations in any 
system should rather be brought about gradually, 
than by sudden changes; and by. pursuing this pru- 
dent policy in the reduction of letter. postage, the 
department might still. sustain itself through the 
revenue which would accrue by the increase of let- 
ters. The state and condition of the public treas- 
ury have, heretofore, been suchas to have precluded 
the recommendation of any material change. The 
difficulties upon this head have, however, ceased, 
and a large discretion is now left to the government. 
_ Leannot-too strongly urge the policy of authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a line of steamships regu- 
larly to ply between this country and foreign ports, 
and upon our own waters, for the transportation 
of the ‘mail. The example of the British govern- 


It is believed _ 


| 


ment is well worthy of imitation in this respect. 
The belief is strongly entertained that the emolu- 
ments arising from the transportation of mail matter 
to foreign countries would operate of itself as an in- 
ducement to cause individual enterprise to undertake 
that branch of the task; and the remuneration of the 
government would consist in the addition readily 
made to our steam navy in case ofemergency by the 
ships so employed. Should this suggestion meet 


your approval, the propriety of placing such ships | 


under the command of experienced officers of the 
navy will not escape your observation. The appli- 
cation of steam to the -purpose of naval warfare 
cogently: recommends an extensive steam marine as 
important in estimating the defences of the country. 
Fortunately, this may be attained by us to a great 
extent, without incurring any large amount of ex- 
penditure. Steam vessels to be engaged in the trans- 

ortation of the mails on our principal watercourses, 
akes, and parts of our coast, could also be so con- 
structed as to'be efficient as war vessels, when need- 
ed; and would, of themselves, constitute a formidable 
force, in order to repel attacks from abroad. We 
cannot be blind to the fact that other nations have 
already added large numbers of steamships to their 
naval armaments; and that this new and powerful 


agent is destined to revolutionize the condition of | 


the world. ‘It becomes the United States, therefore, 
looking to their security, to adopt a similar policy; 
and the plan suggested will enable them to do go at 
a small comparative cost., 


«I take the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the zeal and untiring industry which has charac- 
terized the conduct of the members of. the executive 
cabinet. Each, in his appropriate sphere, has ren- 
dered me the most efficient aid in carrying on the 
government; and it will not, I trust, appear out of 
place for me to bear this public testimony. The 
cardinal objects which should ever be held in view 
by those intrusted with the administration of public 
affairs, are rigidly, and without favor or affection, so 
to interpret the national will, expressed in the laws, 
as that injustice should be done to none—justice to 
all. This has been the rule upon which they have 
acted; and thus it is believed that few cases, if any, 
exist, wherein our fellow-citizens, who, from time 
to time, have been drawn to the seat of government 
for the settlement of their transactions with the gov- 
ernment, have gone away dissatisfied. Where the 
testimony has been perfected, and was esteemed sat- 
isfactory, their claims have been promptly audited; 
and this in the absence of all favoritism or par- 
tiality. The government which is not: just to its 
own people, can neither claim their affection, nor 
the réspéct. of the world. At the same time the 
closest attention has been paid to those matters 
which relate more immediately to the great concerns 
of the country. Order and efficiency in each branch 
of the public service have prevailed, accompanied 
by a system of the most rigid responsibility on the 
part of the receiving and disbursing agents. The 
fact, in illustration of the truth of this remark, de- 
serves to be noticed, that the revenues of the gov- 
ernment, amounting, in the last four years, to up- 
wards of $120,000,000, have been collected and dis- 


. bursed, through the numerous governmental agents, 


without the loss, by default, of any amount wor- 
thy of serious commentary. 


The appropriations made by Congress for the im- 
provement of the rivers of the West, and of the har- 
ors on the lakes, are in a course of judicious expend- 
iture under suitable agents; and are destined, it is 
to be hoped, to realize all the benefits designed to be 
accomplished by Congress. I cannot, however, suf- 
ficiently impress upon Congress the great import- 
ance of withholding appropriations from improve- 
ments which are not ascertained, by previous exam- 
ination and survey, to be necessary for the shelter 
and protection of trade from the dangers of storms 
and tempests. Without this precaution, the ex- 
penditures are but too apt to enure to the benefit of 
individuals, without reference to the only considera- 
tion which can render them constitutional—the pub- 
lic interests and the general good. 

I cannot too earnestly urge upon you the interests 
of this District, over which, by the constitution, 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction. It would be 
deeply to be regretted should there be, at any time, 
ground to complam of neglect on the part of a 
community which, detatched as it is from the par- 
ental care of the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
can only expect aid from Congress, as. its local le- 
gislature. - Amongst the subjects which claim your 
attention, is the prompt organization of an asylum 


for thé insane, who may be- found, from. time ‘to 
time; sojourning within the District. Such course 
is also demanded by considerations which apply -tè 
branches of the public service. For the necessities 
in this behalf, I invite your particular attention to 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy. = 


- L have thus, gentlemen of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, presented you a:true and faithful picture of 
the-condition of public affairs, both foreign ‘and do- 
mestic. Thewarts of the public service are’ miade 
known to you; and matters of no ordinary impor- 
tance are urged upon your consideration. Shall I 
not be permitted to congratulate you on the happy 
auspices under :which you have assembled, and on 
the important change in the condition of things 
which has occurred in the last three years? Dur 
ing that period, questions with. foreign powers, of 
vital importance to the peace of-our country, have 
been settled and adjusted.. A desolating and wast- 
ing war with savage tribes has been brought to. a 
close. The internal tranquillity of the ceuntry, 
threatened by agitating questions, has been preserv- 
ed. The credit of the government, which had expe~ 
rienced atemporary embarrassment, has been tho- 
roughly restored. Its coffers, which, for a season, 
were empty, have been replenished. A currency, 
nearly uniform in its value, has taken the place of 
one depreciated and almost worthless. Commerce 
and manufactures, which had suffered in common 
with every other interest, have once more revived; 
and the whole country exhibits an aspect of prosper- 
ity and happiness. Trade and barter, no longer 
governed by a wild and speculative mania, rest upon 
a solid and substantial footing; and the rapid growth 
of our cities, in every direction, bespeaks most 
strongly the favorable circumstances by which we 
are surrounded. My happiness, in the retirement 
which shortly awaits me, is the ardent hope: which 
I experience, tliat this state of prosperity is neither 
deceptive nor destined to be short lived; and that 
measures which have not yet received its sanction. 
but which I cannot but regard as closely connected 
with the honor, the glory, and still more enlarged 
prosperity of the country, are destined, at an early 
day, to receive the approval of Congress. Under 
these circumstances, and with these anticipations, I 
shall most gladly leave to others, more able than 
myself, the noble and pleasing task of sustaining 
the public prosperity. shall carry with me into 
retirement the gratifying reflection that, as my sole 
object throughout has: been to advance the public 

ood, I may not entirely have failed in accomplish- 
ing it; and. this gratification is heightened in ho 
small degree by the fact that when, under a deep 
and abiding sense of duty, I-have found myself con- 
strained to resort to the qualified: veto, it has neither 
been followed by disapppoval on the part of thé peo- | 
ple, nor weakened in any degree their attachment to 
that great conservative feature of our government. 

l JOHN TYLER. 
Waasuineron, December, 1844, 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the message was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and the usual quantity to 
be printed. 


Mr. EVANS moved that the usual extra number 
-—3,509 copies of the message without the docu- 
ments, and 1,500 of the message and accompanying 
documents—be printed for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. FOSTER remarked that some of the docu- 
ments accompanying the message were of an im- 
portant and interesting character, and the number 
proposed to be printed was, thereforé, too small, 

e moved that 3,000, instead of 1,500, of the mes- 
sage with the accompanying documents, be printed; 

The amendment was agreed to; and 3,500 copies 
of the message without the documents, and 3,000 
copies with the documents, were ordered to be 
printed, in addition to the usual quantity, for the 
use of the Senaie. ‘ ; 

Mr. WHITE gave notice that he would. to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce the following bills, viz: 
A bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois; 

A bill to grant certain lands to the State of Indi- 
ana, the better to enable the said State to extend 
and complete the Wabash and Erie Canal fro: 
Terra Haute to the Ohio river; and ; 

The bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Joshua Kennedy, of Alabama. ge ek 
__ On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate adjourned 
till to-morrow, 12 o'clock. o : 


i 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
~/* Turspay, December 3, 1844. 


The SPEAKER called the House to order at 12 
o'clock, and the journal of yesterday was read.and 
approved, ` i 

r.. CAVE JOHNSON, from the committee ap- 
jointed yesterday to wait upon the President of the 
nited States and inform him that the two Houses 
of: Congress were organized and ready to receive 
any communication -which he might have to make, 
reported that they had-discharged the duty assigned 
to. them,.and that the Président, informed them he 
would communicate to the two Houses, at 12 o’clock 
this, day, a message in writing. ; 


“ STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAUNDERS submitted a resolition, which 
was agreed to, as follows: ‘ $ oe 
` Resolved, That the usual. standing committees be appoint- 
ed under the rules and orders of the House. ` 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


Mr. ADAMS, pursuant to notice given yester- 
day, submitted the following resolution: ; 

Resolved, That the 25th standing rule for conducting the 
business of this House, in the words following: 


“No petition, memorial, resolution, or- other paper pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or 
any State or Territory, or the slave trade between the States 
ar Territories of the United States in which it now exists, 
shall be received by this House, or entertained in any way 
whatever;” : : 


be and the same is hereby rescinded. 


Mr. ADAMS asked for the yeas and nays, ‘and 
they were ordered: : 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the resolution be 
laid upon the table. : ' 

Messrs. GIDDINGS and ADAMS simultane- 
ously called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered, g f 

Jonn Tyrer, jr. esq., private secretary ofthe Presi- 
dent of the United States, appeared below the bar, 
and stated that he was directed by the President. to 
deliver to the House of Representatives a message in 
writing. : 

The message was conveyed to the Speaker, and 

co THOMPSON hoped the message would be 
read. = 3 ` 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the calling of the 


yeas and nays would be proceeded with. 


The roll was then called, and the motionto lay on’ 


the table was negatived—yeas 81, nays 104, as fol- 
lows: o 


YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, M. Brown, W. J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus 
A. Chapman, Clinton, Cobb, Daniel, Garrett Davis, John 
W. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgoole, Ficklin, 
French, Goggin, Grider, Haralson, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave 
Jonnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston King, 
Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McClernand, McConnell, Mc- 
Kay, Mathews, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, 
Payne, Peyton, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Rod- 
ney, Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stephens, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wood- 
waid and Yancey—€1. 

NAYS—Messrs, Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Barnard, 
Benton, Brinkerhoff, }Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Bufting 


ton, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Catlin, Chilton, Cling- ` 


man, Collamer,. Cranston, Dana, Darragh, Dean, Dickey, 
Dillingham, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, 
Foot, Fuller, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Hale, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Edward $. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Henley, 
Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew 
Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Mc- 
Causlen, McClelland, Mcilvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, 
Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Owen, 
Parmenter, Patterson, Pettit, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Pot- 
ter, Prati, Preston, Purdy, Ramsay, Rathbun, Ritter, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenck, Sever- 
ance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert 
Smith, John T: Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb. B. Smith, Stet- 
son, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, 
Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. 
Wright and Yost—104. 

The question recurred on the adoption of the res- 
olution.on which the yeas and nays had been or- 
ders fend they resulted—yeas 108, nays 80, as fol- 
OWS. 


YEAS—Messrs, Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Bar- 
nard, Benton, James Black, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Jere- 
miah Brown, Buftington, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Cat- 
lin, Clingman, Clinton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, 
Dean, Dickey, Dillingham, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, 
Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, Giddings, . Byram 
Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Ham- 
` lin, Hardif, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, 
Hungerford; James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew’ Kennedy, John P. Ken- 
nedy, Danie 


P. King, Kirkpatrick; Leonard, Lyon, McCaus- 


len, McClelland, McDowell, McYlvaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, 
Owen, Parmenter, Patterson, Pettit, Pheenix, Pollock, Elisha 
R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ritter, 
Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenck, 
Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David. L, Seymour, Albert 
Smith; John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stet- 
son, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, 


Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin. 


White, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yost—108, : 


~ NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar-. 


ringer, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James A, Black,’ Black- 
well, Bowlin, Boyd, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Causin, Reuben Chapman, -Augus 


tus A. Chapman, Chilton, Cobb, Daniel, Garrett Davis, John 


W. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgoole, Ficklin, 
French, Goggin, Grider, Haralson, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hubard; Hughes, Charles J: Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston 


‘King, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McClernand, McCon- 


nell, McKay, Mathews, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, 
Norris, Payne, Peyton, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
Rodney, Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stephens, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P, Stone, 
Taylor, Thomasson, -Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wood- 
ward, and Yancey—80. 


; So the resolution was adopted. 


THE- PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON moved that the message re- 
ceived from the President be now read; and it was 
read accordingly. 

[See Senate proceedings. ] 

Mr. WELLER moved that the President’s mes- 
sage be laid upon the table, and that 15,000 copies 
thereof be printed—10,000 with the accompanying 
documents, and ‘5,000 without the documents. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS thought the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio was not the proper one. He 

eemed another form of resolution more appropri- 
ate; and he had prepared such resolution for sub- 
mission to thè House, as follows: 


Resolved, That the message of the President of the United 
States be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and that 15,000 copies thereof be print- 
ed—10,000 with the accompanying documents, and 45,000 
without the accompanying documents, for the use of the 
House. ~ - p 


Mr. WELLER iy a the suggested amendment, 
though he would, at the same time, inform the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, that the course suggested by 
that gentleman was-not the uniform course pursued 
by this House.. It was so im olden time, but not 
for the last few. years, during which the President’s 
message had been referred tothe appropriate stand- 
ing committees. 

r. WENTWORTH moved to amend the mo- 
tion by the addition of the words “and 2,000 copies 
in the German language, without the accompanying 
documents.” f 

Mr. HALE moved to amend the amendment, by 
adding the words, “and every other tongue talked 
in the United States of America.” [Laughter, and 
cries of “what! Inthe Cherokee?”] ~ 

Mr. McCONNELL suggested that a suitable 
number should be printed in the Old Congo lan- 


uage. i 
S ‘The SPEAKER put the question on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, (Mr. Hatz’s,) and it was 
agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Wentworrn as amended. 

Mr. WELLER inquired if he could withdraw 
his acceptance of the substitute of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Davis] for the motion which 
he had submitted. 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman could 
not withdraw his. ac eptance, the House being en- 
gaged in acting upon the amendments thereto. 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment 
as amended, and it was negatived. | 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
WELLER, as amended on the suggestion of Mr. J. 
W. Danis. 


Mr. PARMENTER hoped the course. suggested 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Davis,] and 
adopted by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. WEL- 
LER,| would not meet the approbation of the House. 
It had been the custom of late years to refer the dif- 
ferent subjects in the President’s message to the 
standing committees, though formerly the message 
had been referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. The latter custom had 
been pursued for the purpose of a general debate 
thereon; but that object had more recently been at- 
tained in other ways; and if the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana prevailed, no advantage would be 
gained; but it would necessarily follow that the 


matters contained ih. the measage would be taken’ 


from the standing committees to which they belong- 
ed. There were subjects in the message whic 

could only with propriety be first considered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs; others that belong- 
ed to the Committee on Naval Affairs; and some 
which belonged to other committees; he therefore 
hoped the motion would prevail as_originally sub- 


- mitted. by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wetuer,] 


with a difference in relation to the printing; believing, 
as he did, that 15,000 copies, with the accompany- 
ing documents, would not be more than the House 
required. “He therefore would move to strike out 
that part of the resolution by which it was proposed 
to reter the message to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and soto change the other 

art as to make it conform to the. suggestions he 
had made. : 


‘Mr. DAVIS of Indiana observed that he had 


drawn his resolution in accordance with the practice 


which formerly prevailed in the House, and, he 
had supposed, in accordance with the views enter- 
tained by his friend from Massachusetts,  [Mr. 


` Parmenrer.} Some of his friends objected because 


the resolution did not conform to the practice of a 


more recent date; but he thought that the old prac-. 


ticé was the preferable one. esaw no advantage 
that would>result, in. departing from the‘old usage, 
and hoped it would now.be adhered to. . 


Mr. PARMENTER moved to'amend the resolu- 
tion, by’striking out all after the word “resolved,” 
and inserting “That the President’s message, with 
the accompanying documents, be printed for the 
use of the House, and that 10,000 extra copies of 
the message and documents be also printed.” 

Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether a motion 
to lay on the table would be in order, after a motion 
had been made to refer the subject to the Committee 
of the Whole. ` : 

The SPEAKER said that there was no motion 
pending to lay the message on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that he understood 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to say he in- 
tended to make a motion to lay the message on the 
table—and he would suggest to him, as he had 
offered an argument against the reference to the 
Committee of the Whole, to. permit the vote to be 
taken on that question. While up, he begged. leave 
to express the hope that the House wou 
the ancient usage of referring the President’s mes- 
sage and dociimeits to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, where a discussion on 
the various interests of the country would be most 
appropriate. The Committee of the Whole was the 
proper place for such a discussion; and the practice 
of discussing the President’s message there had al- 
ways pravailed till within a few years past, when, 
in times of high party excitement, 1t was thought ex- 
pedient to take a different course. 


` Mr. PARMENTER was well aware that the 
former practice was to discuss the subjects embraced. 
in the President’s message in Committee of the 
Whole; but he was also aware that this practice àl- 
ways led to a long debate, perhaps of three or four 
weeks, to the neglect of the other business of the 
country. He was still of opinion that the most ap- 
propriate course would be, after the standing com- 
mittees were appointed, to parcel out the message 
among them according to the subjects that will come 
within their supervision. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH inquired whether it 
would be in order to move the printing of 2,500 
copies of the message and documents in the German 
language. : 

The SPEAKER replied that such a motion would 
be in order. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH then moved that 2,500 
copies of the message and documents be printed in 
the German language; and on that motion he called 
for the previous question. 

On taking the question on the demand for the pre- 
vious question, it was found that the House refused 
to second it. ice 

Mr. HALE moved to amend Mr. Roser Smiru’s 
amendment, by adding, tand the same number in 
every other language spoken in the United States.” 

The SPEAKER said that Mr. Haur’s amend- 
ment was not in order. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH called for the yeas and 
nayi but they were not ordered. 

he question was put, on Mr. Ssurn’s amend- 
ment, and it was rejected., : a 
The question wae put.on agreeing to the amend- 


ment, and resulted in ayes 74, noes 32—no quorum ` 


voting. 


7 


d restore , 


PANETE DA 


PAYNE asked if it was in order to offer an 
amendment? ea 3 ; 5 

“Phe SPEAKER replied that it. would not be in 
okder. | ice ', ` 
“The resolution was then adopted. : 
‘Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that, as the resolu- 
tion for printing had been disposed of, the message 
was then before the House. He moved to refer it 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. fs i ` : 
Mi. PARMENTER moved that the message and 
documents be laid on the table. - 

‘Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that he was not 
disposed to debate a question in. which debate was 
not in order; but he would inquire of the gentleman 
for’ Massachusetts whether he wished to put the 
President’s message in a condition that # would re- 
quire two-thirds to take it up? , 

“The question was put on the motion to lay the 


message and documents on the table, and decided in 
the negative. 

The message and documents were then referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. : i TN i 

Mr. WRIGHT of' Indiana, gave notice, that on 
to-morrow, ‘or some subsequent day, he would ask 
leave to introduce a bill making appropriations for 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Mr. PRESTON KING gave notice of his inten- 
tion, on some future day, to introduce a bill to re- 
duce and regulate the rates of postage. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL gave notice that he 
would, to-morrow, or some subsequent day, move 
to bring in a bill to alter and amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


_Mr. G. DAVIS offered the following joint resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay over to the treasurer, or other proper 
authority of the several States of the United States, the sum 
of $9,867,214 99, the fourth instalment of the money in the 
treasury directed to be deposited with the several States by 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the deposites of the pub- 
lic money,” approved June 23, : 1836; the ‘distribution here- 
by directed to be made quarterly: in equal ‘instalments, ac- 
cording to. the provisions of the act aforesaid. 

Mr. WELLER asked if that resolution was in 
orde. If not, he should object to its reception. 

The SPEAKER said that it was in order. 

Mr. WELLER moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. G. DAVIS called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. i i 

Mr. STEENROD said that the joint resolution 
being of the nature of a bill, it was not in order for 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] to 
introduce it without one day’s previous notice. 

" The SPEAKER remarked to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that he would find himself much embar- 
rassed in proceeding with a bill or a joint resolution 
in the present condition of the House—there being 
no.standing committees yet appointed, to which it 
could be referred. The very next step to be taken 
after the second reading of the resolution, this diffi- 
culty would arise. f 

Mr. DAVIS wished the question to be taken on 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. WELLER. ] 
The question was then taken on laying the resolu- 
tion on the table, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 105, nays 68, as follows: ; 
YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, 
Edward J. Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Brinker- 
hoff, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Chnton, Cobb, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Dunlap, Ellis, Eimer, Farlee, French, Byram Green, Hale, 
Hannibal Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, 
Hoge; Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hun- 
erford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 

Save Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston 
King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, ‘McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, 


McKay, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Norris, Owen, Par-- 


menter, Payne,’ Pratt, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, 
Relfe,§ Rheit, Ritter; St. John, Saunders, Thomas H. Sey- 


mour, David L. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smithy 


Robert Smith,-Steetired, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, 


James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone; Taylor, Thompson, Tib- ` 
patts, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin White,. 


Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey. and 
Yost—105, . 
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NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Brodhead, J. Brown, Buffington, Causin, Chilton, 
Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Darragh, G. Davis, Deberry, 
Dellet, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, Giddings, 
Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, E. S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, 
Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. John- 


son, John P. Kennedy, “Daniel P. King, McIlvaine, Marsh, 


> Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Nès, New- - 


ton, Patterson, Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, 
Preston, Ramsey, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, John T. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stephens, Thomasson, ayer Vinton, Wethered, John 
White, Winthrop, and William. Wright—68. À 


The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wennespay, December 4, 1844. 


Messrs. Henperson and Mituzr, in addition to 
those senators: heretofore announced, appeared in 
their-seats to-day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented the credentials of 
the Hon. Cuester AsHuey, senator, elected by the 
legislature of Arkansas to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of the Hon. W. S. Fulton. 

The credentials having been read, Mr. ASHLEY 
was qualified and took his seat. si 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, it was 

Resolved, That the’34th rule be so far suspended that the 
prosiding oficér of the Senate shall appoint for the present 
session the standing committees of the-Senate. 

A joint resolution was:received from the House, 
proposing the appointment of two chaplains, one by 
each House, and providing for an interchange of 
their services. . 

The resolution having been read, was then, on 
the money of Mr. WHITE, considered and adopt-. 
ed; and, - 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
proceeded to ihe election of chaplain. The ballot 

eing taken, and counted, resulted as follows: 


Whole number of votes 27, of which 
Rev. Mr. Tuston received - - 
Rev. Mr. Hale - - - - 1 
Rey. Mr. Sprole - - - - 1 


Rev. Mr. Tuston was therefore declared to be 
elected. | , 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, leave was grant- 
ed to withdraw from the files the documents accom- 
panying the petition of Jacob Brandega, praying 
that his claim to atract of land may be confirmed. 

Mr. EVANS gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
row, ask leave to introduce a bill for the benefit of 
David Shaw and Daniel Boston. 

Mr. ATHERTON gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill for the settle- 
ment of the claims of New Hampshire against the 
United States. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies one day on the ta- 
ble, viz: ` 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate a copy of all the 
proceedings in the case of the inquiry into the official con- 
duct of Silas Reid, esq., principal surveyor of Missouri and 
Winois, so as to show a full view of all the complaints 


against him, and. of all the evidence taken in relation 
thereto, and the decision of the President thereupon. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. Jaid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury departmen:, 
transmitting in pursuance of law, a copy of the treas- 
urer’s accounts with the United Stat: s, for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1843, and the firstand second 
quarters of 1844, es adjusted by the accounting 
Officers of the department; which, on motion Mr. 
HUNTINGTON, was ordered to lie on the table. 

Oa Motion, the Senate adjourned. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 4, 1844. 


The minutes of yesterday were read and approv- 
ed. ` 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 


Since the publication of the list of members pres- 
ent on Monday, the following have appeared, and 
taken their seats:! ` i 


Hon. Jacos CoLLAMER, from the State of Ver- 
mont; ` 
Hon. JyLws RocxweLL, from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts; 

Hon. Smita M. Purdy, and Hon. Tuomas J. 
Parrerson, from the State of New York; 


Hon. Lucius Q. C. Ermer, from the. State of 
‘New Jersey; : i 


Hon: Joun T. Saru, from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; i 


Hon Joseru H. Perron, from the State of Ten- 

nessee; ; ; Bre 
Hon. Joun Jameson, from the State of Missouri; 
Hon. Cuariis H. CaRRoLL, from. the State of 

New York; : ; : : í 

~ Hon. G. W. Summers, from. the State of Vir- 

inia; ii 

E Hon. Jeremian RussELL, from the State of New’ 

York; and ; v ; 
Hon. W. H. Hammett, from the State of Missis- 


sippi. - a ; i 
NOTICES OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. PRATT gave notice that he should hereaf-'- 
ter.ask leave to introduce the following jomtresolu- 
tion: $ = 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the” 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War be allowed to loan such marquees and 
tents as he may think proper, whenever officially requested 
by any regularly-organized ‘State agricultural society, to 
promote the convenience of the farming. and mechanical 
community; and the public generally, at the annual agricul- 
tural fairs and cattle shows in the different States. of the 
Union—it being distinctly understood that such State socie- 
ties shall be responsible for all loss or damage, and that the. 
articles be taken and returned ‘safely without any expense 
to the government. - g 


Mr. BURT gave notice that he should hereafter 
ask leave to introduce a bill to repeal the duty on 
cotton baggin “and gunny cloth. oo 

Mr.- JA BS A. BLACK gave nfétice of his in- 
tention to ask leave to introduce a bill regulating the 
pay of the army and for other purposes: . ; 

r. PHOENIX gave notice of his intention here- 
after to ask leave to introduce a bill to repeal the 
duty-on railroad.iron. Ree Seth By het D 

Mr. DANA gave notice of his intention hereafter 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to abolish the frank- 
ing privilege, and to reduce the rates of postage. ` 

r. McCLELLAND gave notice of a bill rela- 
tive to the office of surveyor general for the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. _ : 

Mr. OWEN gave notice that to-morrow, or on 
some subsequent day of the session, he would 
move for leave to introduce a bill granting certain 
lands for the completion of the extension of the 
‘Wabash and Erie canal. a 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. ~~ 


Mr. DUNCAN, pursuant to notice heretofore. 
given, asked leave to introduce a bill. a 

The SPEAKER suggested that there had been 
no committees appointed; and “therefore the bill 
could not be referred. ’ : 

Mr. DUNCAN replied that he did’ not wish: its 
reference to any other than the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether the notice 
given by the gentleman from Ohio had been entered 
on the journal; and, if so, whether the leave asked 
must not be formally granted by the House? 

Mr. DUNCAN remarked that he was asking 
eave. ) 

Mr. DROMGOOLE continued to remark that 
leave must be formally given by this House; and 
then the old parliamentary practice was, that the 
old bill was brought in by a committee. 

Mr. DUNCAN (after some conversation between 
him, Mr. Dromecoote, and the SpeaKer, on the 
precise course to be pursued) explained that the bill 
was well known to this House, for it was passed 
upon at the last session. It was a bill to provide 
for the holding of the elections of clectors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States ona 
uniform and certain day throughout all the States of 
the Union. . 

The SPEAKER rose to put the question on the 
motion for leave to introduce the bill; but 

Mr. ADAMS interposed, and called the attention 
of the Chair to the rule governing such proceed- 
ing. The 114th rule was in these words:. i 

“Every bill shali be introduced on the report of a com- 
mittee, or by motion for leave, Inthe latter case, at least 
one day’s§ notice should be given of the motion, and the 
motion shall be made,and the bill introduced, if leave. is 


given, when resolutions are called for: such motion, or the 
bill, when introduced, may be committed.” 


The SPEAKER decided that, under that rule, it 
was not in order at this time to iniroduce the bill re» 
ferred to. i 

Mr. DUNCAN said he gave notice a few days 
ago that he would ask leave to introduce: a bill 
which he had prepared; and he now, im pursvance 
of such notice, asked leave to introducé that bull.’ 

The SPEAKER informed. the gentleman from 
Ohio that the 114th rule of order of the House pres 


scribed the mode to be pursued, and under that rule 
the bill could not now be introduced; but leave 
might now be asked and granted, and_the bill could 
be introduced by the gentleman from Ohio when res- 
olutions were called for from the several States. 
Mr. DUNCAN. moved that the 114th rule be 


suspended for the puree of permitting him to in- 
t 


troduce the bill at this time. 


Mr. ‘WINTHROP called the attention of the. 


Speaker to the precise phraseology of the rule, by 
which it would be seen that the motion must be 
made and the bill introduced, if leave was. granted, 
when resolutions were called for.. Hence he in- 
ferred that. the miotion for leave could not now he 
entertained. ou, 


Mr. WELLER remarked that the motion to sas- If 


pend the rule was now in order. : 
Mi. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays on 
his motion to suspend; and they were ordered. 
The: Clerk, at the request of several members, 
read the title of the bill as follows: — 
“A pillto establish 4 uniform time for holding the elec- 
tion of electors of President and Vice President in all the 
States of the Union.” 


The SPEAKER put the question on the motion 
to suspend the rules, and it was carried unanimous- 
ly—179 voting in the affirmative, and none in the 
negative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, At- 
kinson, Baily, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Benton, Bidlack, 
Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, William J. Brown, Jere- 
miali Brown, Buffington, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Causin, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Chilton, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Collamer, Cranston, 
Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, 
Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Flor- 
ence, Foot, French, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Byram Green, 
Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Ham- 
lin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, 
Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hun- 
gerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. In- 
gersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. 

ohnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, McCauslen, McClelland, Mc- 
Clernand, McConnell, McDowell, Mcilvaine, McKay,Marsh, 
Mathews, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Newton, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Patterson, Pettit, Peyton, Phoenix; Pol- 
„lock, Elisha R, Potter, Pratt; Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rath- 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St: John, Sample, Saunders, 
Schenck, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Sey- 
mour, Simpson, Slidell, Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Thos. 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert. Smith, Steenred, Stephens, 
Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, James W. Stone, 
Alfred P. Stone, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, 
Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Weth- 
ered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Winthrop, Woodward, William Wright, Joseph A. Wright, 
Yancey, and Yost—179. 


So the rule being suspended— 

‘Mr. DUNCAN asked and obtained leave, and in- 
troduced a bill to establish a uniform time for hold- 
ing the elections for electors of President and Vice 
President of the United States in all the States of the 
Union. 

[A messsage’ was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Dicxms,’ their Secretary, stating that that body 
had concurred in the joint resolution of the House 
for the appointment of two chaplains of different 
denominations to serve during the-session, and had 
appointed the Rev. Septimus Tuston on their part.] 

r. DROMGOOLE called for the reading of the 
bill; and it wag read accordingly. 

Mr. DUNCAN said it would be remembered by 
the members, that this was the same bill 
hat passed thé House at the last session; and having 
already beak referred to the Committee of Elections, 
there was -no necessity for any further referenee 
now. If it was desired by any member to refer it 
to the Committee of the Whole, he would not ob- 
ject; though even that reference were not necessary, 
as-the bill had been already considered by one of 
the standing. committees, and had passed the House 
by an overwhelming majority. .* >, 

_ Mr: ELMER observed that the gentleman from 
Ohio was entirely mistaken in. supposing that this 
bill was the:same as that passed by the House at 
the last session; for, although it was the same in 
substance, it-differed essentially in its details. It 
‘was an important subject, requiring the most mature 
consideration, and. should therefore be referred to 
the Committee on-the Judiciary; which was the ap- 
propriate committee for considering. subjects of this 

jatare. The gentleman had ‘overlooked the consti- 
tutión in framing this bill supposed that it was 
hécebsary for the’ State “elect electors by 
the--people; whereas . the constitution provi- 
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ded that the States’ should -choose electors. 
In onë of the States the electors were not elected by 
the people, but chosen by the legislature. The 
principle of the bill was correct, and entirely met 

is-approbation; but it required considerable amend- 
ment in its details, and he hoped, therefore, that it 


. would be referred to the standing committee he had 


named. ee 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that it was certain- 
ly desivable that a bill of this kind should be. passed 
into a law, and that the elections for President and 
Vice President, in all the States, should” be held on 
the same day. It might, perhaps, be necessary to 
make this bill more perfect in its details before pass- 


ing’ it; and to accomplish that end, the best way, m` 
his opinion, would be to printit,and refer it to'the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. ` 


By taking this course, the bill would bein the hands 
of every member, and every one would have.an op- 
portunity of suggesting such amendments and im- 
provements as-seemed to him necessary. The de- 
tails of the bill could be as ‘readily perfected in the 
Committee of the Whole as. by-one of the standing 
committees. i Nadi 

Mr. D. concluded by moving to print the bill, and 
refer it to the Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union. , 

Mr. BARNARD would much prefer a reference 
to one of the standing committees, because -he 
thought that the various amendments and correc- 
tions that were required by the bill could_be better 
attended to by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
(which appropriately had such subjects in charge,) 
than the Committee of the Whole. 

He submitted to the Chair whether it would be 
now in order to move to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ries 

The SPEAKER said that the motion of reference 
» the Committee of the Whole would take prece- 

ence. 


Mr. BARNARD observed that neither the mover 
of the bill nor any one else could imagine that there 
was any desire on his part, or that of any gentle- 
man, to throw any obstacles in the way of the pas- 
sage of this bill. He disclaimed any such desire on 
his part. All he-desired. was, that the usual course 
in relation to bills should not now be departed from. 
He beli¢ved it was a rare occurrence that bills intro- 
duced on leave should go at once into. Committee of 
the Whole, without a previous reference to a stand- 
ing committee. The universal. practice had been 
the other way. He desired to see the bill passed 
after it should have undergone the necessary. correc- 
tions; and as he saw no other way of reaching the 
object he had in view, he should move to lay the 
bill on the table until the standing committees were 
appointed, when lie. wouid take the first opportunity 
to move its reference to, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Mr. B. concluded by moving to lay the 
bill on the table. er 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion. : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE raised the question of order, 
whether, pending his motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, the gentleman could move 
to lay it on the table. The gentleman could, in his 
opinion, move to lay his motion of reference on the 
table, and that. would carry the bill with it; butif 
he laid the bill on the table,: what became of that 
motion? - 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] was in 


order. 

Mr.. C. J. INGERSOLL suggested that the House 
should adjourn over till Monday, by whieh time 
the standing committees would be appointed. - This, 
he believed, was the usual course at this period of 


- the session. 


The SPEAKER replied that it was not competent 
for the House to adjourn over*for more than three 


`- days. s 
. Mr. DUNCAN wished to ask a question before 


the vote was taken. If this bill was laid on the table, 


would it not, he asked, require a vote of two-thirds. 


to take it up again. . 

The SPEAKER replied that it would. 

Mr. BARNARD said, that as he felt no disposi- 
tion to put himself in an attitude of hostility to the 
bill, he would withdraw his motion to lay it on the 
table. i ; 


Mr. ELMER moved to postpone the further con- ` 


sideration of the bill till Monday next. He had no 
‘objection to the principle contained in it, but having 


_ examined into the subject at the last session, he was 


satisfied that this bill required the scrutiny of one of 
the standing committees before it could beina shape 
to receive the action of the House. AS 

Mr. DUNCAN observed that the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dromeoors] to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the;Whole on the.state 


„of the Union would leave it under the control of the 
` House, and the printing of it would enable. every 


member to make hirhself acquainted with its details, 
and suggest such amendments as might seem to him 
necessary.’ What more could the gentleman want? 


‘He well remembered that this bill was referred to 


the Committee of Elections at the last session, and 
that it was one month before he could get them to 
report on it. They had then a session of eight 
months before them, and yet the bill was acted. on 
and passed at so late a Reed of the. session, that 
when it was sent to the Senate—the want of time to 
act on it was given as one of the apologies for lay- 
ing it on thetable. Now that they had a session 
of but three months before them, the same delays were 
proposed; and he should consequently be obliged to 
resist them, as he was satisfied thatsuch delays 
would result in the loss of the bill., Every member 
was well acquainted with the subject. He repeated 
that it was the same bill in substance that passed the 
House at the last session, though not exactly. in 
the same words, and there was no.necessity for any 
reference at all. i ERE adh 
Mr. HAMLIN said he had no objection to` the. 
postponement moved. by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, provided the bill could be made the special 
order for the day named by him. He therefore . 
moved to amend the gentleman’s motion, by adding, 
an that the bill be made the special order for. that 
ay.” ` : 
Mr. ELMER accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication of his motion. ia 
Mr. HAMLIN continued. He believed that if 
there was one single proposition coming before the 
House that deserved the serious consideration. of | 
It. was 


passed the House at the last session. . It was:.the 
same thing in substance, it was true, but it was eb- 
sentially diffefentin its details. - For his part, he was 
willing to have the reference made to the Committee 
of the Whole, where he believed the bill could be as 
readily perfected as in one of the standing commit- 
ties; but some amendments were, in his opinion, ab- 
solutely necessary. If gentlemen would consent. to 
postpone the bill till Monday, and make it the 
special order of the day for that day, they would 
find that it would, instead of delaying the bill, hasten 
its progress through the House. His object was 
not to delay it, but to hasten its passage. : 

Mr. DUNCAN asked, if the motion to postpone 
prevailed, in what condition the bill would then be. 
That would not refer itto the Committee of the 
Whole, and the motion did not include the printing. 

Mr. HAMLIN amended his motion by including 
the printing; which was also accepted as a modifica- 
tion by Mr, ELMER. 

Mr. BARRINGER trusted that the motion would 
not prevail. He hoped the bill would take the usual 
course, and be referred to the Committee of. the 
Whole, and printed. If there should be any differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the details of the bill, 
the Committee of the Whole was the appropriate 
place to reconcile such differences of opinion. 
Should the bill be postponed till Monday next, and 
made the special order for that day, he presumed 
‘that some gentleman would, even after that, desire 
a reference to one of the standing committees. 

Mr. DUNCAN observed that he saw the diffi- 
culty under which the gentleman from Maine, [Mr.. 
Hamuiy,] as well as the gentleman from New.Jer- 
sey, [Mrr Etmzr,] was laboring. The bill. -of the 
last session provided -for the time of holding the 
congressional elections, as well as of President and 
Vice President; while this bill refers to the elections 
of President and Vice President only. As to any 
confliction with the constitution or the laws of: the 
States, the gentleman was mistaken; for the bill was 
Hable to no such objections. It provided that the 
notices and returns of the elections should be regus- 
lated by the laws of the States, as well as providing 
for the day. of ‘holding the elections. He must.eb- 
ject to any delay or reference, as that would, in his 
opifion,-endangér the passage of the bill at this 


session. With regard to any differences of opinion 
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on the details of the bill, these -could be as readily 
reconciled in Committee-of the Whole as in one 
of the standing committees, and time would be saved 
by considering it in the first. He trusted that 
the. motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
to. refer the subject to the. Committee of the 
Whole ‘would . prevail; for, by such -réference, 
` every member would have an opportunity to point 
out such amendments as might appear to him ne- 
cessary or proper. ` ; - 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL observed that it was 
evident there was a disposition on àll sides of: the 
House to pass the bill. It had friends every where, 
and no one was disposed to obstruct or delay it. 
But in proportion to the desire to pass it into a law, 
‘there was the same desire to render it perfect in all 
its details before finally acting onit. It seemed to 
him that the proper mode of arriving at that desira- 
ble result was to refer it to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which was the committee constituted to 
take chatge of such subjects. A. reference to the 
Committee of the Whole House would make it 
everybody's business, and therefore nobody’s busi- 
ness. He hoped, therefore, that it would be refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary: that an 
early report would be made in it, and that it would 
finally pass the House time enough to be acted on 
in the other body. 


Mr. ELMER said he hopen the motion to post- 
pone would prevail. It ha 

press object of sending the -bill to a standing com- 
mittee when it should again come before the House. 
He was in favor of postpoing it, because it would 
save time, and facilitate 
his judgment, this bill was not framed to meet the 
constitution. They all knew that it was very dif- 
ficult to engraft amendments upon a bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; they came in on the authority 
of the individual mover, and members had no time 
to examine them. But when they came froma 
standing committee, they came with the assurance 
that they had been fully examined; and he believed, 
from the expression of opinion they had already 
had, that if the bill came from a standing commit- 
‘tee, in this way it would pass without debate; but if 
-it was permitted to go, with no examination, to the 
Committee of the Whole, it would be debated, and 
its passage be delayed. 


. This (continued Mr. E.) was one of the most 
important subjects upon which they could legislate; 
it was one most likely to affect the tranquillity and 
peace of the country. As he had occasion to re- 
mark at a former time, if there was a subject on 
which they ought to be particular in their action, it 
was this subject of the presidential election. Let 
there once come up among the people of the United 
States a_controversy as to. who had been legaily 
elected President, and no man could tell what would 
be the result. Ought they not, then, when approach- 
ing this most delicate of all subjects, to approach it 
with deliberation and care? And when they took into 
consideration the fact stated by experienced mem- 
bers on this floor, that this would be the first in- 
stance in which a bill, presented on leave, had gone 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union without reference to a standing committee, 
was not that an additional reason why they should 
send this bill, as they did others, to a standing com- 
mittee? He hoped it would receive this direction; 
and his object in his motion was to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the bill. i 


Mr. EDWARD J. BLACK inquired of the gen- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Hamutn,] whether it was 
his purpose, after this bill had been made the order 
of theday for Monday, then to refer itto a stand- 
ing committee. . 

Ir. Hamuin’s reply was not heard. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK said, if that was the gentleman’s 
purpose, he should vote against it. He was wil- 
ling to see the motion of the’gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Dromeoo ie] prevail; but that this bill 
should be made the order of the day for any par- 
ticular day, and then be referred to any committee, 
was a censure upon this House. It was saying that 
thé Committee of the Whole had not as much cir- 
cumspection, caution, or patriotism in its proceed- 
ings as any standing committee of the House. 
There was no man, who had been here any length 
of time, who didnot know that, whenever they sent 
a bill to any of the'standing committees, they con- 
signed it to the tomb of the Capulets. He hoped it 
would not besent to any oftheir standing commit- 
tees. If it were the dona fide intention of the House 


to pass this bill—isolated as it was,and of importance, 


been made for the ex- - 


e passage of thé bill; In ` 


‘of the last importance, to the people of this country— 
he hoped they would take it up in Committee of the 
Whole, and there discuss it, perfect it in its details, 
and pass it. He had every confidence in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. He believedthere was great- 
er wisdom and better counsel there than frequently 
prevailed in the chambers of their standing com- 
mittees—most pe rhicalariy the Committee of Elec- 
tions. It was the very last committee in the whole 
‘world to which he would refer any subject which he 
desired to see perfected and passéd. -He had watch- 
ed -the course of that committee for some years. He 
did not mean to say that they were not an industrious, 
an intelligent, and a patriotic committee; but it was 
a committee always so encumbered with business 
that it was physically impossible. for them to report 
any bill at an early period. The people whom he 
Teprosented— ve meant the whole people of Georgia, 
whom he represented, and not any particular dis- 


trict, [laughter]—desired this bill to be passed... 


They, were a people proud of their elective franchise 
—a people who desired to exercise that franchise 
within the limits of their own State. They. desired 
no help from abroad; and he thought, as they had 
tested at the late election in Georgia, that they were 
able to sustain democratic measures without assist- 
ance from abroad. He hoped every State in the 
Union would be allowed to vote for electors for Pres- 
ident and Vice President-on a x pattieular day. He 

rofessed to be deeply interested in this bill; and he 
hoped, that the motion to refer it tothe Committee of 
the Whole, where they could amend it if it were 
not what it ought to be, would prevail. 


Mr. DUNCAN said, as he was determined the 
people should know where the blame for the pro- 
crastination and postponement of this bill rested, 
he should call the yeas and nays at every step. 
He cared not how honest a member might be, or 
how friendly to the bill, who advocated it. He said 
any other course than that proposed by the gentle- 
man. from Virginia, [Mr. Dromcoore,] was calcu- 
lated to defeat the bill for this shortsession. He there- 
fore demanded the yeas and on the motion to post- 
pone. : 

After some conversation upon a point of order 
by Messrs. ELMER, HAMLIN, WELLER, and 
the SPEAKER, ; . . j 

Mr. ELMER modified his motion so as to post- 
pone the bill until Monday next (without making it 
the special order) and to print it. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he should vote cheerfully for 
this motion, and that with the samé motive with 
which the gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] op- 
posed it, and called the yeas and nays, viz: for the 
purpose of advancing the progress of this bill as fast 
as possible. For this reason, and for no other, should 
he vote for the motion to postpone. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion 
to postpone until Monday next, and to print; and, 
being taken, resulted—yeas 31, nays 146, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baily, Baker, Barnard, 
William J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown,: Burt, Garrett Davis, 
Dellet, Elmer, Giddings, Grinnell, Hannibal Hamlin, Hud- 
son, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Perley B. Johnson, Danicl 
P. King, Mclivaine, Edward J, Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Paterson, Phoenix, Elisha R. Potter, Rockwell, Rodney 
Severance ,Vinton, Williams, and Winthrop—8}. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinker- 
hoff, Brodhead, Buffington, Burke, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Renben Chapman, Au- 
gustus A. Chapman, Chilton, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, 
Cranston, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Dromgooie, Duncan, Dunlap, 
Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, French, Fuller, 
Goggin, Byram Green, Grider, Hale, Edward S. Hamlin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, 
Hoge. Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hun- 
gertord, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 


, 


Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones,- 


Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, 
Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Nor- 
ris, Owen, Parmenter, Peyton, Pollock, Pratt, Preston, 
Purdy, Ramsey, Kathbun, David. S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
Ritter, Robinson, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sample, Saun- 
ders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John 
Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Summers, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tyler, Vance, 
Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, John White, Benjemin 
White, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost 
—146. 


So the motion of Mr. ELMER was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Dromeoors to refer the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and to print it, 


was taken, and decided in the affirmative without a 
division. : f 7 

So the motion of Mr. Dromeóore was agreed to, 

E . DISTRICT BANKS. . 

Mr. BURKE asked . leave’ to offer the following 
resolution: P 

Resolved, That a select cómmittee of five members be ap- 

ointed to inquire whether the banks of the District of Co- 

umbia, orany ofthem, whose charters have expired, have, 
since the expiration of their respective charters, exercised 
any banking powers, or done any other business except to 
liquidate and close up their affairs; and whether the trustee 
or trustees, assignee or assignees, receiver or receivers, ap- ` 
pointed by or on behalf ofany of said banks, have, in the 
name of such bank orbanks, or in the capacity of trustees, 
assignees, or receivers, exercised any banking powers, or 
done other business in the name. or on the behalf of said 
banks, except to liquidate and close up their affairs; and 
whether any deposites of the public money have been made 
in said banks, or either of them, or in the hands of the trus- 
tee ortrustees, assignee or assignees, receiver or receivers 
of said banks, by the treasurer or other officer of the United 
States since the expiration of their respective charters; and 
whether said banks or their trustees, assignees, or receivers, 
have, since the expiration of their respective charters, is- 
sued any certificates of deposite or any other instrument as 
asubstitute fer, or in place of, a circulating medium; and 
also- to inquire into all other matters concerning said banks; 
not specified above; and that said committee have power to 
send for persons and papers“ 


No objection being made, the resolution was re- 
ceived; and the question being taken, was decided 
in the affirmative without a division. > ' 

So the resolution was- adopted. | : 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. HOLMES moved that thé House now pro- 
ceed to the election of a chaplain,.in conformity with 
the joint resolution of the two ‘Houses in relation 
thereto. i 

The motion was agreed to, and the following 
nominations were made: ~ : 

Mr. HALE nominated the Rey. Ed. E. Hale, of 
the Unitarian church. : 

Mr. JOSEPH A. WRIGHT nominated the Rev. 
W. N. Daily, Methodist. 

Mr. PARMENTER nominated the Rev. Rodney 
A. Miller, Congregationalist. : 

Mr. NES nominated the Rev. Dr. Muller, Luthe- 
ran. : 
Mr. FRENCH nominated the Rev. Thomas J. 
Fisher, Baptist. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL nominated the Rev. 
Thomas G, Allen, Episcopal. He ‘ 

Mr. HUBARD nominated the Rev. Isaac S. 
Tinsley, Baptist. 

The SPEAKER appointed. Messrs. Parmenter, 
Hats, and Hen ry, tellers, who took the vote viva 
voce; and reported by Mr. Hare that the following 
was the result of the voting: ' : 


Whole number of votes given: ............. 182 

Necessary to a choice.. s.s.s eee cece ee nee G2 

Of which Mr. Daily received..........5.....41 

Mr. Tinsley. ..eessaseosessveserreooseras os BQ 

Mr: Miler Grocer esiisa noid dante aeran bk 

Mr. Fisher. ccsccsccsccuencesncssesesense cd 

Mir Allem secese enste aawe treso sevice s D0 

Mr. Muller. .ccecccesccvcssverecscscveeesel6 

Mr. Fale. os cccacs concesccrecdccccserevecedd 

The following is the vote: 

For Mr. Daily. 

Messrs. Atkinson, Bidlack, James Black, James 
A. Black, Bowlin, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wil- 
liam J. Brown, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, John W. 
Davis, Dean,. Dillingham, Ficklin, Giddings, E. 
S. Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, A. Kennedy, 
McClelland, McKay, Mathews, Owen, Peyton, Pur- 
dy, Relfe, Rogers, Saraple, Senter, Simpson, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
Smith, ‘Stephens, Tilden, Wentworth, J. oseph A. 
Wright, and the Speaker. 

For Mr. Tinsley. 

Messrs. Baily, Blackwell, Reuben Chapman, 
Chilton, Cobb, Dawson, Elmer, Farlee, Goggin, 
Hammett, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Irvin, A. Johnson, Labranche, Leonard, Lumpkin, 
Moseley, Newton, Patterson, David S. Reid, Reding, 
Steenrod, Summers, Taylor, Thompson, Wheaton,- 
Woodward, Yancey, and Yost. ` 

For Mr. Miller. 

Messrs. Abbot, Anderson, Benton, Brinkerhoffy 
Catlin, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinton, Douglass, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Byram Green, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Herrick, Hubbell, Ë ungerford, James B. 
Hunt, Preston King, .McCauslen, Joseph Morris, 
Murphy, Parmenter, Pratt, St. John, Thomas H. 
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Seymour, David L. Seymour, Stetson, John Stew- 
art, Alfred P. Stone, Benjamin White, and Wil- 
liams. 
For Mr. Fisher. | 

Messra. Arrington, Ashe, Bower, Boyd, Burt, 
Caldwell; Clingman, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Flor- 
ence, French, Grider, Hardin, Hughes, Jameson, 
Perley B. Johnson, McClernard, McConnell, Mc- 
Dowell, Rathbun, Saunders, Andrew Stewart, James 


W. Stone, Thomasson, “Fibbatts, Vance, Vinton, 


and John White. - 
For Mr. Allen. 


`: Messrs. Barnard, Buffington , Carpenter, J. E. Cary: 


Carroll, Daniel, Dickey, ish, Fuller, Harper, ©. 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, McIlvaine, 
Edward ¥. Morris, Rhett, Rodney, John T. Smith, 
Tyler, and William Wright. 

For Mr. Muller. 


" Messrs. Adams, Barringer, J. Brown, Causin, Dar- 
ragh, Duncan, Foot, Cave Johnson, Lucas, Marsh, 
Nes, Pollock, Preston, Ramsey, Russell, and Weth- 
ered. 

. For Mr. Hale. 

Messrs. Baker, Edward J. Black, Burke, Grin- 
nell, Hale, Hudson, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, 
Norris, Elisha R. Potter, Rockwell, Schenck, Sev- 
erance, "and Winthrop. 

No. one having received a majority of the voten 
given, no choice was made; and another vote was 
taken, and resulted thus: 


* 


Whole number of votes... essessserseane.. 172 
‘Necessary to a choitearan seno ty ironis ST 
Of which Mr. Daily received. :sssesseses roe 6l 
Mr. Tinsley.......-++ sveieeee ere Tere LA 
Mr. Miller..... E spatna abaoae 27 


Mr. Fisher... ..cccccescccvevcaccersseeessad 
Mr. Allen. csse arroser neess i eein 
Mr. Muller... 2c .cccccecccecevsvcecccecsseed 
Mr. Hale. sc... cece cvenccnsecsccssecrcneeves 
The following is the vote: 


For Mr. Daily. 


Messrs. Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, 
James A. Black, Bowlin, Brodhead, Wiliam J. 
Brown, Buffington, Jeremiah E. Cary, Catlin, Col- 
lamer, ‘Cranston, Dana, John W. Davis, Dean, De- 
berry, Dillingham, Douglass, Dunlap, Elmer, Fick- 
lin, Ġiddin s, Byram Green, Edward §. Hamlin, 
Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, 
Jenks, Cave Johnson, George . Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Daniel P. King, McClelland, McCler- 
nand, cDowell, Marsh, lathews, Owen, Peyton, 
Pardy, Rathbun, ’ Relfe, Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, 
Saunders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, 
Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Alfred P. Stone, Tilden, Wentworth, 
and Joseph A. Wright. 

For Mr. Tinsley. 

Messrs. Baily, Blackwell, Burt, Carpenter, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Chilton, Cobb, "Dawson, Farlee, 
Hammett, Holmes, Hubard, Hudson, Kirkpatrick, 
Leonard, ‘Lumpkin, Moseley, Newton, David S. 
Reid, Stiles, Taylor, Thompson, Wheaton, Wood- 
ward, ‘William Wright, Yancey, and Yost. 

For Mr. Fisher. 

Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Bower, Boyd, Cald- 
well, Clingman, “Garrett Davis, Florence, French, 
Grider, Hughes, Jameson, Perley B. Johnson, Mec- 
Kay, Pollock, Schenck, Severance, Slidell, 

hens, James W. Stone, Thomasson, Tibbatts, 

arice, and John White. 
For Mr. Miller. 

Messrs Abbot, Brinkerhof, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Clinton, Dromgoole, Hannibal Hamlin, Hop- 
kins, Hubbell, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Pres- 
ton King, McCauslen, 1 McConnell, Joseph Morris, 
Murphy, Norris, Parmenter, Paterson, Pratt, Red- 
ing, St. John, David L. Seymour, Steenrod, Stet- 
son, John Stewart, Benjamin White, and Williams. 

For Mr. Muller. 


Messrs. Barringer, Causin, Duncan, Foot, Rus- 
sell, Vinton, and ‘Wethered. 


For Mr. Hale. 
Messrs. Adams, Edward J. Black, Burke, 
nell, Hale, Elisha R. Potter, and Winthrop. 
For Mr. Allen. 
Messrs. Barnard, Jeremiah Brown, Carroll, Dan- 
iel, Darragh, Dickey, Fish, Fuller, Charles J. In èr- 
soll, J. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Melivaine, Edward J. 


Grin- 


Ste- 


Morris, Preston, Rhett, Rodney, John T. Smith, 
Summers, and Tyler. 
No choice having been made, the House proceed- 
ed to another vote; which resulted as follows: 
“Whole number of Votes... . seseris 008 ee0+e 166 
: Necessary to a choice.s seessessereeee e... 84 
Of which Mr, Daily received.......200+ 104 
Mr. E R EE T 


Mr: Miller os-5 66.2 d4.00- 060.09 00608 eao Na NaNe 16 
Mr. Fisher... Cn es eee SoBieieediains 3. 03\0,0's 00 
Mr. Allen...... aretes aie di sis side gece’ sab 


Mr. Mülleri ees ce cccceseceseceecntenseeees 
So the Rev. Mr. Daily was declared to be duly 


elected as chaplain on the part of the House. 


The followirg is the vote: 
f For Mr. Daily. 


Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Atkinson, Barrin- 
er, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, James A, Black, 

owlin, ‘Brinkerhof, Brodhead, William J. Brown, 
Carpenter, J. E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Causin, Cling- 
man, Clinton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, J. W. Da- 
vis, Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer; Farlee, Fick- 
Tin, Foot, Giddings, B. Green, Grinnell, E. S. Ham- 
lin, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, 
Hubbell, Hungerford, James B. ‘unt, Irvin, Jame- 
son, Jenks, Cave Johnson, G. W. Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpat- 
rick, Leonard, Lucas, McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McDowell, Mellvaine, Mathews, Jo- 
seph Morris, Murphy, Newton, Owen, Payne, Pey- 
ton, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Purdy, Reding, 
Relfe, Ritter, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, St. John, 
Sample, Saunders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, 
Simpson, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stetson, Andrew. Stewart, 
John Stewart, Stone, ‘Summers, Jacob Thompson, 
Tilden, Vance, Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, 
Winthrop, Woodward, and Joseph A. Wright. 


For Mr. Tinsley. 


Messrs. Edward J. Black, Burt, Reuben Chap- 
man, Cobb, Dawson, Goggin, Holmes, Hubard, 
Lumpkin, Moseley, David S. Reid, seas guages 
and Yost. 

_ For Mr. Fisher. 

Messrs.. Arrington, Bower, Boyd, J eremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Caldwell, Chilton, Daniel, 
Garrett Davis, Fish, Florence, French, Harper, 
Perley B. Johnson, Edward Joy Morris, Ramsey, 
Rodney, Schenck, Stephens, James W. Stone, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tyler, John White, and Wil- 
lam Wright. 

For Mr. Miller. 


Messrs. Baily, Blackwell, Burke, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Hannibal Hamlin, Hopkins, Hughes, 
Andrew Johnson, McCauslen, Norris, Parmenter, 
Pratt, David L. Seymour, Steenrod, Taylor, and 
Benjamin White. 


For Mr: Allen. 


Messrs. Barnard, Dellet, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Preston, and Vance. 


For Mr. Muller. 
Mr. Wethered. 
The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 5, 1844. 


Mr. Warren; in addition to those senators here- 
tofore announced, appeared i in his seat to-day. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented the petition of 
Thomas D. Morrison, praying a change in the pen- 
sion laws; which was "ordered to lie on the table un- 
til the committees are appointed. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. BEN- 
Ten yesterday, was taken up and agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate a copy of all. the 
proceedings in the case of the inquiry into the official con- 
duct of Silas Reid, esq., principal surveyor of Missouri and 
Illinois, so as to ‘show a full view of all the complaints 
against him, and of all the evidence taken in relation 
thereto, and the decision of the President thereupon. 


The CHAIR stated that the standing committees 
would bè announced on Monday, in accordance with 
the usual practice. 

Mr. SEMPLE gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill to extend the Cum- 
berland road to the city of Alton; and a bill grant- 
ing an additional quantity of land to aid in the con- 
_ struction of the Illinois and re canal, 


Mr. BAYARD gave notice that he Se a i ee | SR Ts BV Ee o to-mor 
row ask leave to introduce a bill for the relief of thé 
heirs of Robert Fulton. 

Mr. HENDERSON gave notice that he- would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to confirm 
the survey and location of lands in the State of 
Mississippi, east of Pearl river, and south of the 31st 
d reo of north latitude. 

CRITTENDEN, on leave, introduced a bill 
to change the time of holding the federal courts in 
the State of Kentucky; which was read, and ordered 
to read a second time on Monday next. 

Mr. BAYARD gave notice that. he would to- 
morrow. ask leave to-introduce a bill for the relief of 
Mark Simpson. 

On motion by EVANS, it was ordered that when 
‘the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

Mr. WHITE, on leave, introduced the following 
bills; which were read, and ordered to a. secon: 
reading, viz. 

A bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinojs; and 

A. bill granting certain lands to the State of In- 
diana, the better to enable said State to extend the 
‘Wabash and: Erie canal to Caifo, on the Ohio river. 

‘Mr. EVANS, on leave, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion in favor. of David Shaw and Solomon Corser; 
which was read, aud ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the: Senate the 
petition of Henry De Lia Francia. 

Mr. WOODBBIDGE gave notice that he wouid 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill for the im» 

rovement of the navigation of the straits between 
akes Erie and Huron, and for other purposes. 

On motion, the Senate then adjourned. till Mon- 
day next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 5, 1844. - 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
NOTICES OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. FRENCH gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave hereafter to introduce “A. bill to construct 
the marine hospitals upon the western waters, upon 
- the sites héretofore, purchased, by the government, ` 
and for other purposes.” ` - 

Mr.J. B. HUNT gave notice ‘of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce “A. bill to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘An act to establish the northern boundary line 
of the State of Ohio, and to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Michigan into the Union upon 
the conditions therein expressed,’ approved June 
15, 1836.” 

Mr. J. B. HUNT gave like notice of “A bill au- 
thorizing the opening of a canal around the falls of 
St. Mary’s, at the outlet of Lake Superior.” 

‘Mr. A. JOHNSON gave like notice of “A bill 
authorizing the Commissioner of Pensions to 
place the name of Jeremiah Simmons, of Green 
county, Tennessee, upon the pension roll of invalid 
pensioners.” 

Mr. LYON gave notice that he would on to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to in- 
troduce “A bill to apply certain alternate sections of 
the public domain towards the completion of works 
of internal improvementin the State of Michigan, 
and for other purposes. 

Also, “A bill to give the consent of Congress to the 
sale, or other disposition of certain salt-spring lands 
heretofore granted to the State of Michigan.” 

Mr. HOPKINS gave like notice of “A bill for 
the. relief of Joseph Ramscy, of Wythe county, 
Virginia.” 

Mr. McCLELLAND gave like notice of “A 
bill for the relief of Jeremiah Moores.” 

Mr. BARRINGER submitted the following reso- 
lution, and it was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to present to this House an estimate of the cost. of again 
placing the branch mint at. Charlotte, North Carolina, in a 
condition for resuming its operations. 

Mr. HAMLIN obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House all papers and documents -in 
relation to the claim of Samuel Hatton. 


RHODE ISLAND AFFAIRS. 


Mr. STEENROD submitted the following reso- 
lution: - 

Resolved, That ten thousand. extra copies of the report of 
the committee on the memorial of sundry members of the 
Legislature of Rhode Island be printen, for the use of this 
House. a 


forivied ‘the mover that the res- 


i 
elution could only.be received at this time by gen-. 


IN ob 
NRO 


N n A 


Brodhe: 
Caldwell, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Angnste A. Chapman, 
Clinton, Cobb, Cranston, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, 


bal Hamlin, Herrick; Hoge, Hopkins, Honston, Hubbell, 
neon: Andrew Johnson, 


leï Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Joseph A: Wright, and Yost—92. : : 

“UWAYS--Meéssrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Edward J. Black, Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, 
Carroll; Causin, Clingman, Collamer, Darregh, Garrett Da- 
vis, Deberry, Dellet, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Grin- 
nell, Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, 
Holmes, Hubard, Hudson, Hughes, Irvin, Jenks, Perley” B. 
Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P.. King, McConnell, 
Mellvaine; Marsh, E. J. Morris, F. H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, 


. Newton; Patterson, Peyton, Phoenix, Pollock; Elisha R: Pot- 


teviPreaton, Ramsey, Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, 
Severance, Albert Smith, John T.-Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Spence, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Stiles, Summers; Thom- 
asson; Tilden, ‘Tyler; Vance, Vinton; Wethered, John 
White, Winthrop, Woodward, and Yancey—75. 


So there not being two-thirds in the affirmative, 
the rules were not suspended, and the resolution lies 


over. : 
, On motion by Mr. DROMGOOLE, 


‘ Ordered, That when the House adjourns to-day, it adjourn 
over to Monday next. 


_. Mr. THOMPSON offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and adopted: 


Resolved, That all petitions and memorials presented to 
this House at the last session of Congress, and referred to 
the several standing committees, on which no report was 
made, or in relation to which bills were reported which 
were lost in either House, may be again referred to the 
same committees, at the pleasure of the members by whom 
they were respectively presented, on being handed, ora list 


` thereof presented, to the Clerk. 


_ Mr. BARNARD. gave notice that he would to- 
morrow, or on some subsequent. day, ask leave to 
introduce a bill making -appropriations for the im- 
provement of the navigntion of the Hudson river 


, near Albany. 


-bring in a bill for the relie: 


` Mr. ROBERT SMITH gave notice that he'would 
to-morrow, or. some ee wee day, ask leave to 
of William McCauley; 
also a bill for the relief of Isaac Barber 
“The House then adjourned. i 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, Dec. 9, 1844. 


Messrs. Breese, ArcueR, and MorsHEAD, in ad- 
dition to those senators heretofore announced, ap- 
peared in their seats to-day. 

Mr. BREESE presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Henry A. Fosrer, appointed by the governor 
of New York a senator from that State to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
Silas Wright. Also, the credentials of the Hon. 
Dayrex S. Dickinson, appointed by the governor of 
New York a senator from that State to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge. ; 

The credentials having been read, the senators 
were qualified. 

The CHAIR announced to the Senate the follow- 
ing standing committees, viz: i 

‘On Foreign Relations—Mr. Archer, chairman, 
Messrs. Berrien, Buchanan, Morehead, and Choate. 

On Finance.—Mr. Evans, chairman. Messrs. 
Crittenden, McDuffie, Huntington, and Woodbury. 

On Commerce.—Mr. Huntington, chairman. 
Messrs.. Barrow, Woodbridge, Heywood, and Fos- 
ter.of New York. y 

Oñ * Manufactures —Mr. Simmons, chairman. 
Messrs. Archer, Miller, Buchanan, and Upham. 

On, Agriculture-—Myr. Upham, chairman. Messrs. 
Bates, Sturgeon; Semple, and Atchison. ae 

On Military Affairs.—Mr. Crittenden, chairman. 
Messrs. Benton, Barrow, Foster of Tennessee, and 


Ashley. 


On the Militie.—Mr. Barrow, chairman. Messrs. 
Ashley, Semple, Fairfield, and Atchison. 
On Naval Affuirs.—Mr..Bayard, chairman. Messrs. 
Pearce, Huger, Johnson, an Dickinson. a 
On Public Lands.—Mr. Woodbridge, chairman. 
Messrs. Phelps, Walker, Jarnagin, and Morehead. 
On Private Land Claims.—Mr. Henderson, chair- 
man. Messrs. Breese, Pearce, Tappan, and Col- 
ultt. < : . 
On Indian Affairs —Mr. White, chairman. Messrs. 
Johnson, Sevier, Phelps, and Benton. 
On Claims.—Mr<Foster of Tennessee, chairman. 


. Messrs. Dayton, Woodbury, Phelps, and Hay- 


wood. a 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Mr. Jarnagin, chair- 
man. Messrs. Clayton, Francis, Colquitt, and 
Hannegan. .— 

On the Judiciary.—Mr. Berrien, chairman. Messrs. 
Clayton, Dayton, Huger, and Walker. 


On the Post Office and Post Roads—Myr. Merrick, ` 
chairman. Messrs. Simmons, Jarnagin, Niles, and 


Atchinson. ; 


On Roads and. Canals——Mr. Porter, chairman. - 


Messrs. White, Lewis, Breese, and Sturgeon. 

On Pensions—Mr. Bates, chairman. Messrs. 
Sevier, Atherton, Foster, of N. Y.,.and Evans. 

On the District of Columbia.—-Mr. Miller, chair- 


man. Mr. Bayard, Woodbury, Merrick, and Sem- ' 


ple. ; 


On Patents and the Paient Ofice—Mr. Phelps, - 


chairman. Messrs. Porter, Bates, Sturgeon, and 
Atherton. ee oe, 

On. Retrenchment.—Mr. Morehead, chairman. 
Messrs. Lewis, Miller, Huntington, and Fairfield. 

On Territories.—Mr. Bagby, chairman. Messrs. 
Evans, McDuffie, Clayton, and Francis. 

On the Public Buildings.—Mr. Dayton, chairman. 
Messrs. Breese and Bagby.} 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—Mr. Tappan, chairman. Messrs. White 
and Porter. 

On Printing —Mr. Simmons, chairman. Messrs. 
Fairfield and Upham. 

On Engrossed Bills—Mr. Francis, chairman. 
Messrs. Bagby and Atherton. 

Joint Committee on the Library of Congress.—Mr. 
Choate, chairman. Messrs. Tappan and Pierce. 

_ On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Haanegsa and Dick- 
inson. 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the State Department, accompanied by 
statements, showing the manner in Which the con- 
tingent and other funds under the management of 
that department have been disbursed. 

a motion by Mr. EVANS, ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Also, a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Senate of the 14th February last, information 
connected with the stranding of the ship Charles 
Wharton; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. TAPPAN remarked that, in the Territory 
of lowa, which numbered a population of 83,000, 
delegates had been chosen to a convention to form a 
constitution for a State government, and to ask for 
admission into the Union of the States. He had 
the honor of presenting to the Senate the constitu- 
tion formed by that convention, which he asked to 


have printed and referred to the Committee on the - 


Judiciary. Action was taken accordingly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the board of trade of Philadelphia, asking that the 
piers at Fort Penn may be put in repair by the gov- 
ernment of the United States; and that the new 
light-house on Brandywine shoals, partially con- 
structed, may be completed by an appropriation 
from Congress. ; 

Mr. B. remarked, as it was alzo set forth in the 
petition, that whilst liberal appropriations have been 
made by Congress for promoting commerce on other 

oiie on the seaboard, Philadelphia had been neg- 
ected. ` -> 

Mr. B. also presented a similar memorial, signed 
by citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
and the State of Delaware. They were severally 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. EVANS presented a petition from- Smith 
Cram, of Montville, Maine, a soldier of the army of 
the revolution, praying fora pension: referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. -. l 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the petition. and pa- 


| pers of James Duffy. were ordered to be taken-from 


the files and referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs, 
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On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the petition of 
Noah Miller was ordered to be taken from: the'files 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. BAGBY presented the petition of Dr. Albert. 
A. Miller, son. and only heir of Albert A. Miller, 
aid-de-camp and brigade-majoy to Gen. Marion in 
the army of thé revolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. . . 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, it was ordered that 
the petition of Stephen Steele and James Daniel, 
concerning the relinquishment of the reversionary 
interest of the United States inà certain Indian res- 
ervation, be taken from the files and referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. j 


On motion by Mr. BAGBY, the petition o 
Jameson and Williamson was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion by. Mr. RIVES, the petition of Lucy 
Roberts, the widow of John Roberts, praying for a 
pension, was-ordereď' to be taken from thé files.and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was order- 
ed that the memorial of the heirs of William Fisher 
be taken from the files and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims. 

On motion by Mr. BUCHANAN, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files the papers in the 
case of Joshua Shaw. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented the credentials of 
the Hon. Davin R. Arcutson, (heretofore appoint- 
ed by the governor,) elected by the legislature of 
Missouria senator from that State to fill the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the.death of the Hon. Lewis F. 
Linn. ; : oe À 

The-credentials were read, and he was qualified. 

On motion by Mr. DICKINSON, it was ‘ordered 
that the memorial and other papers of Elizabeth 
Fitch be taken from the files and referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. WOODBURY prssented a petition from 
Jane Clark, praying for a pension; which was ree 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The papers of Thomas D. Morrison, heretofore 
presented by Mr. Woopgury, were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


POSTAGE REFORM. z 


Mr. MERRICK gave notice that he would to- 
morrow. ask leave to introduce a bill to, reduce the 
raten of postage and to abolish. the franking privi- 
ege. . i 


REA XATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. McDUFFIE gave ‘notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a. joint resolution for 
the reannexation of Texas to the United States.. 

~Mr. RIVES submitted the following resolution, 
which, under the rule, lies one day on the table, 


` Viz: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est to do so, any further correspondence which may have 
taken place between the minister of the United States to. 
Mexico and the government of the republic, as well as any 
communication which may have been received from the 
minister of later date than those transmitted with the mes- 
sage ofthe 3d instant. 


Mr. HENDERSON, on leave, introduced a bill 
to confirm the survey and location of lands in the 
State of Mississippi,. east of Pearl river, and south 
of the 31st degree of north latitude; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. WHITE, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Joshua Kenne- 
dy; which was read twice, and, with his petition 
(which was ordered to be taken from the files) re 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 
On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing a more ex- 
tensive system of warehousing, with leave to report by bill 
or otherwise. : 


The bill to change the time of holding the federal 
courts in the State of Kentucky was read the second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Jadi- 
ciary. s 

The bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
was read the second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. Poo 

The bill granting certain lands to the State of 1n- 
diana, the better to enable said State to complete the 
Wabash and Erie canal from Terre Haute to the 


> 


Ohio river, was ‘read. twice 
Committee on Public Lands. 
. The joint resolution in favor of David Shaw and 
Solomon Corser was read the second time, and re- 
ferred to: the Committée on the Post:Office and Post 
‘Roads: Shy ot A 

Mr. BAYARD, on Teave, introduced a bill for the 


„and referred ‘to the 


relief of the ‘heirs of Robert Fulton; which was: 


read twice, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. « ee en's ; 
. Also introduced a. bill for the relief of Mark 
Simpson; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ATHERTON, on leave, introduced a bill for 
the settlement of the claims of New Hampshire 
against the United States; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. BAYARD gave notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce bills for the, relief of 
certain. contractors with the government; for the 
settlement of the controversy about the title to. the 
Pea Patch island; to regulate the naval pension sys- 
tem; to regulate furloughs in the naval service; and 
in relation to the establishment of naval schools. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that he would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill regulating 
the appointment of the assistants to the Postmaster 
General. 

On motion of Mr. UPHAM, 

‘ The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, December 9, 1844. 


The following members, not heretofore announced, 
have appeared, and taken their seats: 


From Maryland—Tuomas A. Spence. 
Virginia—Watrrer Cores. 
Tennesse®®-Aanon V. Brown. 
Mississippi—Roznert W. Roserrs. 
Maine—Suepuerp Cary. 
Connecticui—Samuer Simons. 

New York—R. D. Davis, and WASHINGTON 
How. . z 
New Jersey—Grorce SYKES. 
Pennsyluania—Henry D. Foster. 
Georgia—Duncan L. Cuica and A. TI. 
| CHAPPELL, $ 
Kentucky~-Winurs GREEN. 
Tennessee—ALVaw CuLLom. ; 
Ohio—E. D, Porrer, J. I. Vanmerer, and 
D. R. Tivpen. : i 
Territory of Florida—Davip Levy. 

The following was announced as the committee 
appointed in pursuance of Mr. Burxe’s resolution 
in relaton to the banks of the District of Columbia: 
Messrs. Burke, Preston Kine, Ficruix, Jonn P. 
KENNEDY, and ROCKWELL. 

The following were announced as the standing 
committees appointed to serve during the. present 
session: ‘ 

Committee of Elections—Messrs. Lucius Q. ©. El- 
mer, N. J; A. A. Chapman, Va; Willoughby 
Newton, Va.; Hannibal Hamlin, Me.; Chesselden 

` Elis, N. Y.; Stephen A. Douglass, Hl; Garrett Da- 
vis, Ky.; Robert C. Schenck, Ohio; and Aaron V. 
Brown, Tenn. 

Committee of Ways and Means—Messrs. James J. 
McKay, N. C.; George C. Dromgoole, Va.; Joseph 
R.. Ingersoll, Pa.; John B. Weller, Ohio; Absalom 
H. Chappell, Ga.; Daniel D. Barnard, N. Y.; Moses 

. Norris, jr, N. H.; George Rathbun, N. Y.; and 
Garrett Davis, Ky. 

Committee of Claims—Messrs. Joseph Vance, 
Ohio; Thomas Smith, Ind.; Willis Green, Ky; An- 
drew Johnson, Tenn.; James B. Bowlin, Mo.; Wil- 

‘liam P. Thomasson, Ky.; Selah B. Strong, N. Y.; 
Shepherd Carey, Me.;and A. Ramsey, Pa. 

Committee on Commerce—Messrs. I. E. Holmes, 
S. C.; Robert P. Dunlap, Me.; J. Phillips Phenix, 
N. Y; Preston King, N. Y.; Henry Williams, 
Mass.;: John P. Kennedy, Md.; Alcee Labranche, 
La.; Robert McClelland, Mich.; and Edward Joy 
Morris, Pa, 

Committee on` Public Lands—Messrs. John W. 
Davis, Ind; Linn Bovd, Ky.; Washington Hunt, 
N. Y.; Edmund W: Hubard, Va.; George S. Hous- 
ton, Ala.; Thomas L. Clingman, N. C.; John Jame- 
son, Mo.; John A. McClernand, Hl; and Thomas J. 


Paterson, N. Y. >: 


`- Committee on. the Post: Office and Post Roads— f 


Messrs. George W. Hopkins, Va; Andrew Kenne- 
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dy, Ind.; Joseph Grinnell, Mass.; William H. Stiles, 
a.; John J. Hardin, T.; Amasa Dana, N. Y.; 

David S. Reid, N. C.; James H. Relfe, Mo.; and 

Richard H. Jenks, Pa. a D 


Committee for the District of Columbia—Messrs, 
Lemuel Stetson, N. Y.; John P. Hale, N..H.; Geo. 
W. Jones, Tenn.; Andrew Stewart, Pa.; Alexander 
H. Stephens, Ga.; William. C. McCaùslen, Ohio; 
Samuel Chilton, Va.; Gustavus M. Bower, Mo.; and 
James M.S. Causin, Md. i 


Committee on the Judiciary—Messrs. Romulus M. 
Saunders, N. C.; Richard French, Ky.; Paul Dil- 
lingham, jr.; Vt.; Armistead Burt, S. C.; Samuel. F. 
Vinton, Ohio; John Pettit, Ind.; George W. Sum- 
mers, Va.; Stephen A. Douglass, Ill.; and Richard 
Brodhead, Pa. fers : sa ewes 

Committeé on Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Rich- 
ard D. Davis, N. Y.; William Lucas, Va; Daniel 
P. King, Mass.; James W. Stone, Ky.; Robert 
Smith, Ill; John Dickey, Pa.; Benjamin White, 
Me.; William T. Senter, Tenn.; and Jacob A.-Pres- 
ton, Md. 


Committee on Public Expenditures—Messrs. James 
G. Clinton, N. Y.; James Mathews, Ohio.; William 


` Wright, N. J.; George Fuller, Pa., Smith M. Purdy, 


N. Y.; Henry Grider, Ky.; George Sykes, N. J.; 
Perley B. Johnson, Ohio,; and Jacob S: Yost, Pa. 
Committee on Private Land Claims—Messrs. Tohn 
Slidell, La ; George S. Catlin, Con.; James Dellet, 
Ala; William J. Brown, Ind.; Jeremiah E. Cary, 
N. Y.; Elisha R. Potter, R. I; William L. Yancey; 
Alan Luther Severance, Me.; and Charles Rogers, 


Committee on Manufactwres—Messrs. John Quincy 
Adams, Mass.; Jacob Collamer; Vt.; Joseph <A. 
Woodward, S. C.; Charles Hudson, Mass.; John 
H. Lumpkin, Ga.; Cornelius Darragh, Pa.; John P. 
Hale, N. H.; William A. Mosely, N. Y.; and Henry 
Y. Cranston, R. I. ; 


- Committee m Agriculture—Messrs. Edmund De- 

berry, N. C.; Isaac G. Farlee, N.-J.; Henry St. 
John, Ohio; Jeremiah Brown, Pa; Byram Green, 
N. Y.; Samuel Hays, Pa.; Thomas J. Henley, Ind.; 
Elias Florence, Ohio; and John-Dickey, Pa, 


Committee on Indien Affuirs—Messrs, Cave John- 


son, Tenn.; Jacob-Thompson, Miss.;Solomon Foot, 
Vt.; Benj. A. Bidlack, Pai; James B. Hunt, Mich.; 
Osmyn Baker, Mass.; Charles S: Benton, N. Y.; 
James M. Hughes, Mo.; and John I. Vanmeter, 
Ohio. . f 


Committee on Military Affairs—Messrs. Hugh A. 
Haralson, Ga.; Walter Coles, Va.; James Irvin, 
Pa.; James A, Black, S. C.; Felix G. McConnell, 
Ala.; Duncan L. Linch, Ga.; Joseph J. McDowell, 
Ohio; Thomas H. Seymour, Ct; and Hamilton 
Fish, N. Y. 


Committee on the Militia—Messrs. Ezra Dean, 
Ohio; John W. Tibbats, Ky.; William A. Moseley, 
N. Y.; Gustavus M. Bower, Mo; Edmund W. 
Hubard, Va.; Solomon Foot, Vt.; Samuel Hays, 
Pa.; Lucius Lyon, Mich.; and Edward S. Hamlin, 
Ohio. 


Committee on Naval Affairs—Messrs. William Par- 
menter, Mass:; Henry C. Murphy, N. Y.; Daniel 
M. Barringer, N. C.; Reuben Chapman, Ala.; Rich- 
ard F. Simpson, S. C.; Joseph H. Peyton, Tenn.; 
John Stewart, Ct.; Archibald Atkinson, Va.; and 
George P. Marsh, Vt. 


Committee on Foreign Affairs—Messrs. Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Pa; R. Barnwell Rhett, S. C.; John 
White, Ky.; John B. Dawson, La; William H. 
Hammett, Miss.; Samuel C..Sample, Ind.; Thomas 
H. Baily, Va; Robert C. Winthrop, Mass.; and 
Chesselden Ellis, N. Y. 


‘Committee on the Territories—Messrs. Aaron V. 
Brown, Tenn.; Alexander Duncan, Ohio; William 
L. Goggin, Va.; John R. J. Daniel, N. C.; William 
W. Payne, Ala.; Asher Tyler, N. Y.; John Went- 
worth, fil.; Edward J. Black, Ga.; and James Pol- 
lock, Pa. 

Committee on “Revolutionary Pensions—Messrs. 
David L. Seymour, N. ¥.; Joseph A. Wright, Ia.; 
Milton Brown, Tenn.; Joseph P. Hoge, Ill.; Orville 
Robinson, N. Y.; Emery D. Potter, Ohio; Joshua 
R. Giddings, Ohio; Joshua Herrick, Maine; and 
Luther Severance, Maine. 

Committee on Invalid _ Pensions—Messrs. Jacob 
Brinkerhoff, Ohio; Jeremiah Russell, N. ¥.; John 


_B. Ashe, Tenn.; Joseph Morris; Ohio; John W. 
“Tibbatts, Ky.; Albert Smith, N..Y.; Henry Nes, 


Be Alvan Cullom, Tenn.; and Tho 


Committee on Roads and Canals—Messrs. Róbert 
Dale Owen, Ja.; Lewis Steenrod, Va.; Charles ‘Hi: 
Carroll, N. Y.;. John R- Reding, N. H.: Orlando Bs 
| Ficklin, Il; Willoughby Newton, Va.; Moses G` 

Leonard, N. Y,; Robert W. Roberts, Miss; Johi 
Wethered, Md. : ine i 

Committee on Patents—Messrs. Thomas- J. Fien 

| ley, la-; Julius Rockwell, Mass.; James Black, Pa.i 
Jereimiah, Russell, N. Y.; and George B. Rodney, 
els ; ; ORAR 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Messrs. Zadock. Pratt, N. Y.; Henry D. Foster,- 


| Pa.; Amos Abbott, Mass.; George W. Jones, Tenn.; 


and Levi D. Carpenter, N. Y. cers 
Committee on Revisal and Unfinished Business 
Messrs. Littleton Kirkpatrick, N. J.; Caleb :B; 
Smith, Ia; William S: Hubbell, N. Y.; Joseph 
Buffington, Pa.;-and Isaac E. Morse, La, © 0t 
~ Committee on Accounts—Messrs. William Taylor; 
Va.; Orville Hungerford, N. Y.; George B. Rodney; 
Del.; Alfred P. Stone, Ohio; and Jacob A.. Preston, 


g ; S ` 
Committee on Mileage--Messrs. Howell Cobb, 


Ga.; Horace Wheaton, N. Y.; Perley B. Johnson, . 
Ohio; John Ritter, Pa.;-and, Freeman: H. Morse, 
s l ; . TSE, 


Committee on Engraving—Messrs. Samuel Simons, 
Conn.; Horace Wheaton, N. Y.; and Thomas A: 
Spence, Md. 

The following committees, appointed at the Ist 
session, stand through the Congress: 


Commitiee on Expenditures in the ‘State Department 
—Messrs. Charles Rogers, N. Y.; Julius W. Blacks 
well, Tenn.; John T. Smith, Pa.; Willis Green, 
Ky.; and William Wright, N. J. 


Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment——Messrs. George A. Caldwell, Ky.; Jacob’ S. 
Yost, Pa.; Daniel R. Tilden, Ohio; Joseph H. An- 
derson, N. Y.; and Joseph B.. Ashe, Tenn, o 

Commitlee on Expenditures in the War Departmint 
—Messrs. Abraham, R. McIlvaine, Pa; Andrew | 
Kennedy, Ia.; Archibald H. Arrington, N. C.; Hen- 
ry Grider, Ky.; and Andrew Johnson, Tenn. ~ 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department 
—Messrs. Amasa Dana, N. Y.; Littleton Kirkpat~ 
rick, N. J. John I. Vanmeter, Ohio; Joseph But 
fington, Pa.; and William T. Senter, Tenn. 

Comittee on Exvenditures in the Post Office De- 
purtment—Messrs. Alexander Harper, Ohio; David 
S. Reid, N. C.; Thomas Smith, Ia.; Jeremiah Brown, 
Pa.; and Henry Nes, Pa. 


Committee on Expenditures on the Public Buildings 
—Messrs. Daniel P. King, Mass.; John B. Daw: 
son, La.; William Taylor, Va.; Washington Hunt, 
N. Y.; and Alexander Ramsey, Pa. f 


Mr. WRIGHT of Indiana presented addition- 
al papers containing affidavits and: proofs for 
work and labor on the national road by James 
McAvay: referred to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr. BOYD presented the petition of- the heirs 
of Gabriel Green, deceased, praying compensation 
for the revolutionary services of said Green, Also, 
the petition and papers of Joseph Bowlin, praying 
to be allowed a pension as an invalid. ` 

Mr. STILES presented the petition of Wm. B. 
Stokes, surviving copartner of J. N. C. Stockton & 
Co., late mail contractors, praying relief, &c.: ré= - 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. a 


Mr. BURKE submitted a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to aci in conjunction with 
a like committee appointed on the part of the Sen- 
ate, to direct, superintend, and control, the pur- 
chase of books for the Library of Congress, and all 
others. matters pertaining thereto: agreed’ to; and 
Messrs. Burke, Marsu, and Lyon, were appointed 
as the committee on the part of. the House. : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the President’s 
message. i 

Mr. DUNCAN inquired whether, if the House 
resolved itself into. Committee of the Whole, it 
would be bound totake up the President’s message, 
as suggested by the- gentleman from Virginia, or 
whether it could proceed with other business. ~ > 


The SPEAKER replied that it would be for the 


Committee of:the Whole to decide what business it 
would first:take up. i M a : 
‘Mr. C. J- INGERSOLL referréd to the special 
committee appointed at the last session on the claim 
of the executors of J. Reeside, and observed that he 
had~ been requested to call the attention of the chair 
to it. The duties performed by that committee had 
been-very laborious, and they had nearly concluded 


their labors when the session closed. He wished to - 


know if that committee was to hold over, or whether 
another would be appointed. - ; 

The SPEAKER said the. question before ‘the 
House was on the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia, to go into Committee of the Whole. 

he question was then puton. Mr. Dromaootn’s 
motion, and it was carried without a division. . 


So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 


the Whole, Mr. C. Jonsson in the chair; when 

Mr. DUNCAN moved that the committee take 
up the bill to establish a uniform time of holding 
elections for electors. of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. : j 

Mr. DROMGOOLE hoped the committee would 
first take up the President’s message, both as a mat- 
ter of importance and for the sake of a more speedy 
despatch of business. 
could be disposed of to-day; and, that being out of 
the way, the bill of the gentleman from Ohio could 
be taken up and perfected in its détails. 

Mr. DUNCAN observed that this bill was the 
first subject referred to the Committee of the Whole, 


and therefore he thought it had precedence over all | 


other businées. 3 

Mr. HAMMETT hoped his friend from Ohio 
would not press his motion. He though it im- 
portant to take up and refer the President’s mes- 
sage, which could be done to-day; and to-morrow 
he would be ready to go on with the bill. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked if the bill had yet 
been referred to one of the standing committees. 
He had never seen it before this moment. 

Mr. DUNCAN replied that there was no necessi- 
ty.for a reference to a standing committee. The de- 
tails of the bill were very simple, and the object of 
going into Committee of the Whole was to give 
them an examination, which could be done as well 
there as by a standing committee. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Duncan’s 
motion,,and decided in the aflirmative—ayes 82, 
noes 45. 

So the bill was taken up by the committee, and 
read as follows: , ; i 


A bill to establish a uniform time for holding elections for 
electors of President and Vice President in all the States of 
the Union. , 

/ Béit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

/ the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the passage of this act, all regular stated elec- 
tions for the choice of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be held on the same day, and 
on one single day, in all the States of the Union. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the next regular 
stated election for the choice of electors of President-and 
Vice President of the United States shall be held in each 
State on the first Tuesday in the month of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
eight; and on the first Tuesday inthe month of November 
in every fourth year thereafter, a regular stated election 
shall be held in each State for the choice of electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President for the then next regular presiden- 
tial election under the constitution of the United States. 
And in case any special election for the choice of a Presi- 
dent and Vice President by the people shall, according to 
the provisions of the constitution, intervene between the 
regular’ stated periods for the election of those officers, 
every such special election shall be held in each State on 
the first Tuesday in the month of November of the year in 
which such special election of President and Vice President 
is to be made. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the places and 
manner of holding the elections mentioned in the two pre- 
ceding sections of this act, in the several States of the 
Union, together with the notifications that the same are to 

` be held, and the returns of the votes taken at the same, 
shall be specified, regulated, and governéd by the laws of 
the respective States in force: at the time of the holding of 
each such election; and all laws and- parts of laws hereto- 
fore passed by Congress, inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. ELMER moved to amend the bill by striking 
‘out the first section and inserting the following: 


Be it enacted, §c., That hereafter, the time of choosing elec- 
tors of President and Vice President shall be the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday of November, inany year when 
such electors are chosen in pursuance of the constitution 
andlaws. Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the legislatures of the several States for directing 
the appointment of electors on any subsequent day in the 
same year, to take the place of any electors who may be 
prevented by sickness or any other cause from fulfilling the 
duties of their appointment. 


* Mr. E. observed that he designed this amendment 
to be a substitute for the whole bill; and he believed 


He thought the message, 
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that it would effect the object which the gentleman: 


from Ohio had in view.. He begged leave to 
suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that the bill, as 


_ drawn, was inconsistent with the constitution of the 


United States. It would be perceived that the sec- 
ond sestion, which was, in fact, the most important 
section of the bill, was merely the announcement of 
a general principle (in which he fully concurred) 


that the elections for electors in all the States shall 


be held on one day. That section provided— 


«That the next regular stated: election for the choice of 
electors of President and Vice President of the United States, 
shall be held in cach State on the first Tuesday in the month 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred.and forty-eight; and on the first Tuesday in the 
month of Novemberin every fourth year thereafter, aregu- 


-lar stated election shall be held in each State for the choice 


of electors of President and Vice President for the then next 
regular presidential election under the constitution of the 
United States.” j 


This clause (Mr. E. continued) provided that 


- there shall be an election in 1848, 1852, 1856, and 


so en, for every four years; and then provides 
that in case : oe 
“Any special election for the choice of a President and 
Vice President by the people shall, according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, intervene between the regular 
stated periods for the election of those officers, every such 
special ‘election shall be held in- each State on the first 
Tuesday in the month of November of the year in which 
such special election of President and Vice President is to 
bemade.” f 
This section was founded on the idea that if there 
should be a special election, it would be only to fill a 
vacancy; but this was a mistake, as the constitution 
rovides that the President of the United States shall 
hold his office for four years. We cannot, said Mr. 
E., elect a President for less than four years; and if 
there should be a special election in pursuance of 
the law of 1793, it would alter the regular periods 
provided for in the bill. Again, by the first section, 
article 2d, of the constitution, it is provided that each 
State shall proceed in the manner her legislature 
shall provide to choose the number of electors to 
which she is entitled. Now this choice may be 
otherwise than by popular elections. It was known 
that in the earlier history of our government, most 
of the States appointed their electors by the action 
of their legislatures.. Indced it was contended by 
one of the political parties, that the States could not 
lawfully choose their electors by the votes of the peo- 
ple; and he remembered that such was the ground taken 
in the legislature of New York by the federal party. 
The mode of popular elections, however, which was 


contended for by the democratic party, gradually su- 


perseded the other, until at last only one State was 
left—the State of South Carolina, which continues 
to choose her electors by her legislature. In draw- 
ing his amendment, Mr. E. said he had reference to 
this fact. It simply provided that for choosing elect- 
ors there shall be one and the same day throughout 
the United States; and that inasmuch as some casu- 
alty might defeat some of the elections, it provided 
further that each State legislature might supply the 
electors, the choice of which had been prevented by 
stich casualty. As to the particular day, he regard- 
ed it as of no importance. 

Mr. DUNCAN inquired if it was competent for 
the gentleman from New Jersey, on an amendment 
e a section, to. discuss the provisions of the whole 

ill, 

Mr. ELMER said he believed it had always been 
in order to discuss the whole bearings of a bill when 
the question was simply on the Ist section; but he 
merely wished to say a few words more. He only 
desired that this bill should be in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution. At the last ses- 
sion, a similar bill was referred to the Committee of 
Elections, and he, as one of the members of that 
committee, found it his duty to examine into this 
subject; and such an examination had convinced 
him of the necessity of the amendments which he 
had proposed, of which he was desirous that the 
House should have the fullest opportunity to judge. 

Mr. HALE desired to make a suggestion‘to the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Duxcay,] and the other 
friends of this bill. ‘This bill appeared to him to 
be framed on the idea that the choice of electors 
would always be perfected in one day; now it ap- 
peared to him that the bill was deficient, as it made 
no provision for an election, if the people should fail 
to elect on the day designated. Ih the State which 
he had the honor to represent, a majority of all the 
votes cast was required to elect the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, and 
it might so happen that no choice might be made. 
If such a law had existed in some: of the larger 


States, that would have been the position in which - 
they would. have been placed. In the large 
State of New York, for instance,’ a. majo+ 
rity of all the votes given was not given 


| for the electors, of whom, by the laws of that State, 


choice was made. He threw out these suggestions 
for the gentleman of Ohio, that provision might be 
made for such'a contingency." > 

Mr. DUNCAN said, in drawing this bill his ob 
ject had been to make it conform with the powers 
which the constitution conferred on Congress. . At 
the same time, he was desirous to make it as simple 
and as clear in its details as‘ possible; The first 
section of his bill simply declared what its intention 
was—that, from and after the passage of this act, 
all regular stated elections for the choice of electors 
of President and Vice President of the United 
States shall be held on the same day, and on one 
single day, in all the States of the Union. - In 
that there were no details which required great 
consideration. It was-a simple proposition, and 
the authority under which thoy were to act in 
such a case was contained in the first section of the 
second article of the constitution, in these words: 
“The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States.” The second section of his bill 
provided what that day should be, in these words: 
‘The next regular state@ election for the choice of elec- 
tors of President and Vice-President of the U: States 
shall be held in each State on the first Tuesday in 
the month of November, in the year 1848; and on 
the first Tuesday in the month of November in 
every fourth year thereafter, a regular. stated elec» 
tion shall be held in each State for the choice of 
electors of President and Vice-President for the then 
next regular presidential election,ynder the constitu- 
tion of the United States. “An in case any 
special election for the choice of President and Vice 
President by the people shall, according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, intervene between the 
regular stated periods for the election of those offi- 
cers, every such special election shall be held in 
each State on the first Tuesday in the month of No- - 
vember of the year in which such special election of 
President and Vice President-is to be made. Asy 
soon as it would be in order to do so, he should | 
move an amendment of this section so as to make | 
ithe day the first Tuesday after the first Monday in ` 
‘November, instead of the first Tuesday in Novem- ., 
| ber, as the section now, stood. His object in making: 


ithis change was to avoid the necessity of ‘changing 


the laws in relation to the day on which the électoral ; 


: colleges now meet; for the first Tuesday of November | 


might, in ‘some cases, be more than thirty days | 
from the first Wednesday in December. i 
It would be seen, too, that, by that section, he 
had made provision for a special election whenever 
one should occur between the regular stated peri- 
ods; and that, he conceived, was likewise a plain 
and simple provision, without any embarrassing 
details. Ele should however, at the proper time, 
move to amend that. branch of the section so as to 
make it conform to the views which he had ex- 
pressed. ‘The third section of his bill was also des- 
titute ofdetails. It designed simply to secure. to 
the States the powers which they now possess un- 
der laws existing in the respective States. Such 
was his bill. It was exceedingly simple, without 
any details, and therefore he was ata loss to con- 
ceive wherein it required argument or illustration. 
With the exception of South Carolina, all the States 
of the Union now elect by the people the electors 
of President and Vice President; but no difficulty 
could occur in that State, for its legislature could 
be convened ‘every fourth year on the day. to 
be fixed by the bill, to discharge the duties 
therein prescribed. he object of the bill was 
to prevent frauds at the ballot box, as in 1840; but 
such frauds could not oceur in South Carolina, for 
she elected her electors by her legislature} conse- 
quently there was no chance there for pipelaying. 
If, however, there were any objection to this bill in 
South Carolina, he should like to hear what it was 
from some one of the representatives of that State. 
With respect to the ‘suggestions of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, who professed great anxiety for 
the perfection of this bill, he could only say that he 
feared to allow that gentleman to get this bill com: . 
mitted to the Committee. of Elections, of which that 
gentleman was chairman; for at the: last session of 
this Congress that committee hada like measure in 
their custody, and he found it a task which was bee. - 
yond his power to get it from them, or to get a ré- 
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port thereon, in time to have it perfected and put on 
the statute-book. 

Mr. HAMLIN proposed an amendment to the 
amendment in- these words: “or the electoral col- 
leges of the several States.” The object of this 
amendment was to give to the electoral colleges the 

ower to supply vacancies in their number, which, 

y this bill as it stood, was given to the legislatures 
of the States.: But the bill before’ the committee 
was defective and objéctionable in other respects. It 
was too broad in its terms, He would. agree with 
the gentleman who introduced this bill, if it- simply 
embraced a proposition to carry: out the. object 
which they all desired to accomplish: But did this 
bill do so? It did more: and he desired the at- 
tention of the House to the provisions: of 
the constitution’ unter which they acted. By 


this bill it was sought to de more -than the 


constitution authorized Congress to do, or he 
did not understand the force and meaning of words. 
Congress had no right to dictate to the States how 
the electors should be appointed, nor to prescribe 
the manner in which the sovereign States. should 
make their returns; and hence -he agreed with the 
proposition of his friend from New J ersey, which 
covered the whole. ground. That gentleman’s 
amendment fixed the time definitively; and when 
Congress had done so, and provided for the recep- 
tion of the decision of the States, so that they 
might be fully represented, the power of Congress 
ceased, and it did not become them to go one step 
further. 

Mr. ELMER remarked that the amendment sug- 
sented by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 

ALE] was unnecessary, for his (Mr. E.’s) amend- 
ment embraced that ground with sufficient breadth. 
He then said that, while he was up, he would call 
the attention of the House to a law of Congress, 
which sustained the ground which he had taken in 
relation to special elections; and -he would read an 
extract from that law, for the satisfaction of those 
gentlemen who questioned the correctness of his 
position. 

Mr. E. read the section of the law referred to, as 
follows: 


fi Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That whenever the of 

ces of President and Vice President shall both become va- 
pont, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause a notifica- 
ion thereof to be made to the executive of every State, and 
shall also cause the same to be published in at least one of 
the newspapers printed in each State, specifying that elec- 
tors of the President of the United States shall be appointed 
or chosen, in the several States, within thirty-four days 
preceding the first Wednesday in December, then next en- 


“suing: Provided, There shall be the space of two months 


between the date of such notification and the said first 
Wednesday in December; but if there shall not be the space 
of two months between the date of such notification and the 
first Wednesday in December, and if the term for which 
the President and Vice President last in office were elected 
shall not expire on the third day of March next ensuing, 
then the Secretary ef State shall specify, in the notification, 
that the electors shall be appointed or chosen within: thirty- 
four days preceding the first Wednesday in December in the 
year next ensuing, within which time the electors shall:ac- 
cordingly be appointed or chosen, and the electors shall 
méet and give their votes on the said first Wednesday in 
December, and the proceedings and duties of the said elec- 
tors-and others shall be pursuant to the directions pre- 
scribed in this act. 


Now the other provision of this act (said Mr. E.) 
prescribed who should act as President of the Uni- 
ted States, in case of the death of the Vice President; 
but the officer who was thus to act was not to act 
for the whole four years. ‘There was to be a special 
election. The bill of the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
vided for that; but what the gentleman had over- 
looked was this: the bill provided that the election 
should be held in 1848, and every fonr years there- 
after. Now if a special election occurred; the Presi- 
dent chosen under that special election was to hold 
his office for four years; and in this case the regular 
elections would not come at the end of every four 
years after 1848. If, for instance, there were to be 
a special election-in 1846, then the President elected 
would hold his office from the 4th March, 1847, un- 
til the 4th March, 1851; and the regular election 
would be in 1850, and not in 1852—four years after 
1848—as this bill provided for. 

It would be found, (said Mr. E.,) on looking into 
the constitution, that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion. were very general in regard to the election of 
President. It prescribed that he should hold his 
office for four years, and be elected; but not when 
the election should take place, or when the term of 
his office should begin.. It would be remembered 
(if his pope was: correct). by those who recol- 
lected. the history of the- country, that the time of the 
term of office of Washington was determined by ac- 
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cident. - If he remembered rightly, the Congress of 
the United States did not make a quorum in New 
York for a considerable time after he was elected; 
and it so happened—because there was no law on 
that point—that he was not inaugurated until the 
Ath March, 1789; from which time of inauguration, 
under the provisions ‘of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, he was elected for four years: Then this. 
act of Congress came in and prescribed when the 
` elections should take place. Instead of fixing a day, 


} tween two certain days. In Mr. E.’s judgment, this 
provision of the act of 1793 was notin conformity 
with the constitution. He did hot believe that, un- 
der the power to fix a time, the Congress had the 
right to say that the election should take place with- 
in a certain period, but that they should fix a spe- 
cific day. But this question was not now under dis- 
cussion. All agreed that they had a right to fix a 
day not only, but that it was their duty to doit. The 
only question, then, was, how. they should conform 
this act to the existing law, and to the provisions of 
the constitution; and to accomplish the object his 
amendment was intended. i ; 

Mr. E. J. BLACK opposed the amendment of 
Mr. Hamu to the amendment of Mr. ELMER, on 
the ground thatit proposed to give concurrent juris- 
diction to the legislatures and to the electoral col- 
leges in the respective States. This being the case, 
and those two bodies being of different political 
opinions, the election might’ be- negatived entirely, 
and no election take place. He favored the amend- 
ment of Mr. Eimer, which he conceived not at all to 
conflict with the bill itself. 

Mr. CHILTON, remarking that this bill provided 
for the holding of elections for electors for President 

fjand Vice President on the same day, and that no 
į votes cast after that day should be received, sug- 
gested to the gentleman who had introduced this 
$ bill (for Mr. C? was himself an advocate for having 
: these elections at the same time over the United 
States). that some provision be made to meet the con- 
dition of things existing in Virginia. They voted in 
that State viva voce, and it frequently happened that 
all the votes were not polled in one day. - It'had so 
happened during the recent election, at Richmond 
‘and at other places. In addition to this, in a State 
circumstanced as Virginia was—mountainous and 
; intersected by large streams of water—at times of 
thigh water, and of inclement weather, voters were 
frequently prevented from attending the polls in 
one day, not only in the presidential elections, 
which had induced the legislature to authorize 
the continuance of the elections when, in the judg- 
ment of the regularly constituted authorities, any 
considerable number of voters had been prevented 
from coming to the polls. The case had happened, 
and would happen again, when all the votes could 
not be polled. It could not surely be the design 
‘of any gentleman, by this bill, that those who 
iwere entitled to vote for electors for President and 
ice President of the United States should be depriv- 

Š of this privilege. He had not risen to present a 

ubstitute, but to bring to the notice of the gentle- 
man [Mr. Duncan] who had charge of this bill this 
joint, with the hope that he would so shape the bill 
as to obviate any difficulty of this kind. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he thought the discussion 
upon this bill was productive of at least one good, 
viz: to demonstrate the necessity of sending the bill 
to a standing committee of the House, to be subject 
ed to a more careful examination, so as to conform 
its provisions more closely to meet the evil sought to 
be remedied. Upon glancing at the constitution, 
while he was well satisfied that Congress had the 
power to prescribe the time for holding elections for 
electors, and also that it was proper that they should 
exercise this power, he was convinced that this 
bill will was so defective that it would be impossible 
by it to effect the objects intended without making 
material changes in it. -He agreed with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, that when the President of the 
United States should be elected, whether by general 
election or by special election, as the gentleman term- 
ed it, he must hold his office for four‘years. But 
he thought there wasa mistake in the gentleman’s 
supposing there was a necessity for a special elec- 
tion in case both the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent died. Mr. D. read the provision of the consittu- 
tion that in case of the death of both these officers, 
the Congress might by law “declare what officer 
shall act as President”? until a President shall be 
elected. Surely that- provision of the constitution 
did not require a special election, or any election un- 
til the regular time came about. He did not deny, 


it required that the elections should take “place Ke- ` 


in case of the death both of the President’ and «Vice 
President, that Congress might order a special elec- 
tion, because the.constitution provided that Congress 
might fix the time; but if it did, it was not a special 
election, but a general election; and every subsequent 
election must be at the end of every four years from 
that time, and the President thus elected must. hold 


his office for four years. He thought. the differences 
-of opinion that manifested themselves, and the dis- 


crepancies of this bill with the constitution, clearly - 
demonstrated the -necessity of sending it: to a 
standing committee. His object was not to delay. 


- the bill: as one of its friends, he was solicitous it 


should pass, and pass at an early day; but~he was 
convinced there could be no safe, sound action on 


‘the subject, until the bill should have gone toa 


committee, and been thoroughly examined in all its 
details. i #0, 8 ; 

Mr. HAMMETT remarking that it was obvious 
that this bill was not to be disposed of in Commit 
tee of the Whole, at present at least, that the Pres- 


. ident’s message had not been referred, and that some 


of the committees, it was known, had been summon- 
ed to meet-to-morrow morning, moved that the bill 
be laid aside informally for the present, in order to 
to take’up’ for reference the President’s message. 
The question was taken, and the motion ‘was 
agreed to. i K : : ` 
So the bill was passed over informally. © ... 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. HAMMETT (still retaining the floor) said 
he would move..that so much of the Presidents 
message as related to Texas, be referred— 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that before a mo- 
tion of this kind could be made, it was necessary 
that the committee should determine they would 
proceed to the consideration of the message. : 

The question “Will the committee proceed to the 
consideration of the President’s message?” was taken, 
and agreed to. ` 

Mr. DROMGOOLE then [Mr. Hammerr yield- 
ing the floor] offered a series of resolutions; which 
were read by the clerk, as follows: 


. Resolved, That so much of the annual message, of the 
President of the. United States to the two Houses of Con 
gress. at the commencement of the present session, as relates 
to our foreign affairs, together with the accompanying. cor- 
respondence in relation thereto, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs... A 

2. That so much as relates to the condition of the treas- 
ury—to treasury notes outstanding—to the payment of the 
debts of the United States—to the stocks of government, 
and the re-enactment of a law establishing a sinking fund— 
to the depositories of the public moneys and the favors of 
government in connection therewith—to the connection of 
the revenue with the cnrrency ofthe country—to the reduc- 
tion or modification of the duties imposed, so as not to ex- 
ceed an amount of taxation beyond what is “necessary for 
an economical administration of the government,” be ré- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

3. That so much of said message as relates to the condi- 
tion of the army of the United States—to fortificatiens— 
securities of cites and roadsteads-—-to the. establishment of 
military posts on the line of land travel to Oregon—together 
with the report ofthe Secretary of War, excepting such part 
as may be otherwise referred, be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

4. That so much of said message as relates to the Indian 
tribes, Indian affairs, and the removal of all the tribes re- 
siding within the]limits of the several States, together with 
so much of the report of the Secretary of War as relates to 
these matters, be referred te the Committee on Indian Af 
fairs. . $ 
5. That so much of said message as relates to the navy of 
the United States—to the propriety of the division of the 
bureau of construction, equipment and repairs—to the es- 
tablishment of a navy-yard at Memphis, and a rope-walk in 
connection therewith, together with the report of the See- 
retary of the Navy, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6. That so much of said message as relates to the occu- 
pation and settlement of Oregon, to the enactment of laws 
for the government of said territory, and for the protection 
and security of the persons and property of our citizens 
and inhabitants therein, be referred to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

7. Thatso much as relates to the Post Office Department, 
to the alteration of the tariff of postage, to the mode of sus- 
taining the department, together with the report of the 
Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. sy. 

8. That so much of seid message” as relates'to the policy 
of establishing a regular line of steamships to ply between 
this country and foreign ports, and upon our own waters, 
for the transportation of the mail, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads; and so much as re- 
lates to the propriety of placing such ships under the com- 
mand of experienced officers of the navy, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9. That so much of said message as relates to appropria- 
tions made by Spe he for the. improvement of the rivers 
of the West, and of the harbors on the lakes, and impresses 
on Congress the great importance of withholding appropri- 
ations from improvements “which are not ascertained by 
previous examination and survey,” be referred to the Com- 
mittee on. Commerce. : 

10. That so much of said message as relates to the Districf 


of Columbia, be referred: to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. Santee aot , 
The CHAIRMAN announced the question on the 
first resolution... - . nas 
. Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that the question 
be.takeri upon them all at the same time, unless 
‘some gentleman wished to except particular resolu- 
tions. : ee 
"This suggestion being acceded to, and no gentle- 
man objecting, the question was taken, and the res- 
olutions were adopted. - A 
.. Mr. C. J.. INGERSOLL moved that a select 
committee be appointed to:consider the claim of the 
executors of James Reeside, deceased. t 

‘Mr. CAVE JOHNSON opposed the appointment 

of a select committee, and suggested the propriety of 
referring it to one of the standing committees. 
_ Mr. STEENROD advocated the appointment of 
a select committee, on the ground of the importance 
of the claim, and the great labor required for its in- 
vestigation, : 

Mr. VANCE moved to refer the case to the Com- 
Mmittée on the Post Office and Post Roads; and after 
some further remarks from Messrs. C. J. INGERSOLL 
and Cave Jounson, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. A. C. DODGE presented thé constitution of 
the State of Iowa, and moved the printing of three 
thousand extra copies. 


The CHAIR said the motion was not then in. 


order. we ! 
Mr. GIDDINGS and others called for the regular 
order of business. ` ; 

‘Onmotion by Mr. VANCE, > 

-The House adjourned. : 


IN SENATE 
Turspay, December 10, 1844. 
Mr. Barnow appeared in his seat to-day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 


the following message received from the President of 
the United States, viz: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I communicate to you an extract of a despatch 
from Mr. Hall to the Secretary of State, which has 
been received by me since my message of the 3d in- 
stant, containing the pleasing intelligence that the 
indemnity assumed to be paid by the Republic of 
Venezuela, in the case of the brig Morris, has been 


satisfactorily arranged. ` 
JOHN TYLER. 


Wasnincron, DC., Dec. 10, 1844. 


On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 


~ Ordered, 'That the petition of George Poindexter, praying 
a' pension for military services, be taken from the files and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. C, also presented a petition from sundry cit- 
izens of Louisville, Kentucky, praying that some 
law may be passed by Congress, reducing the rates 
of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a petition from the 
Mexican Gulf Railroad company and its sureties, 
Lizandie & Co., praying for a remission of duty on 
certain railroad iron: referred to the Committee on 

- Finance. . . i 

Also; the petition of A. Ledoux and others, pray- 
ing permission to change the location of certain 
and claims in Louisiana; and a petition from Col. 
Nathaniel Hoggatt, praying for the confirmation of 
‘certain sales of the public lands in Louisiana; which 

_were severally referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. i : 
Mr. MILLER presented a memorial from the 
resident and directors of the bank of the Metropo- 
Es, praying Congress to grant to them a new char- 
ter: referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. , 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON, it was ordered 
that the memorial and accompanying papers of the 
West Feliciana railroad company be taken from the 
files, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented a petition from 
Hezekiah Hamlet, of Nashville, New Hampshire, 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the Senate the 
memorial of John Martin. 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, leave was granted to 
withdraw from. the files of the Senate the petition of 
the legal representatives of William Walker. | 
On motion by.Mr. B., it was ordered that the pe- 
tition of the heirs of James Bell, praying the pay- 
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ment of a balance due for advances of money and 
supplies of provisions during the revolutionary war, 
be taken from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. - 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files certain papers of Rice Gar- 
land, of Louisiana. ae te 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was ordered that 
the memorial of William Rich, praying compensa- 
tion for certain clerical services in the office of the 
Paymaster General, be taken from the files and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. ; 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the 
panying papers of William Walker. - 

On- motion by Mr. RIVES, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files the petition. of Saunders & 
Porter. eee he 3's Se 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented. a memorial 
from the American Statistical Association, located 
in Boston, representing that there are various and 
gross errors in the census of 1840, as printed; - and 
suggesting that such a document ought not to have 
-been sanctioned by the United States. ete og, © 

Mr. BREESE gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce the following bills, viz: 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Pierre Menard, deceased, Josiah T. Betts, Jacob 
Fleaman, and Edward Roberts of the State of IIli- 
nois; sureties of Felix St. Vrain, late Indian agent, 
deceased. .~ ` i j 

‘A bill for the relief of William Elliot, jr., of Ful- 
ton county, State of Illinois. PrE 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Pierre Menard, of Antoine Peltier, and of Joseph 
Placy. i 

A bill to grant to the State of Illinois a right of 
way through the public lands of the United States, 
and for other purposes. f 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files the petition and 
papers of Lewis H. Bates and William Lacon. 

r: JOHNSON gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill to recognise 
the sales of public lands in certain cases, and for 
other purposes. f 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a memorial from 
Catharine Leavitt, ot Gilford, New Hampshire, 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on 

ensions. ; 


Mr. BENTON presented a petition from Thomas 


. Bryan of Missouri, praying Congress to make him 


compensation for certain fossil remains of North 
American elephants, and Missouri_mastodons, 
placed by him in the Patent Office; Washington: 
referred to the Joint Committee on the Library. 

On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the communication 
received yesterday from the State Department, was 
ordered to be printed. - 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, it was ordered that 
so much of the President’s message as relates to 
finance be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, so. much of the 
message as relates to foreign relations was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was read, and adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to the Senate a copy of his written opin- 


ion addressed to the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, dirccting patents to be issued in favor ofthe claimants 


under the Houma claim, in the State of Louisiana, with a` 


copy of the surveys of the said claims, together with copies 
of the opinions given by the other officers connected 
with the General Land Office in relation tothe said claims; 
also transcripts of confirmation in the case. 


On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the joint resolution. 
from the House fór the appointment of a joint com- 


mittee of three members from each House to direct. 


and superintend the disbursement of the fund for 
the purchase of books for the library of Congress, 
was taken up for consideration. - 

Mr. TAPPAN showed that this resolution must 
have been passed in error, as a standing committee 
of that character was already in existence. On his 
motion it was laid on the table. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committce on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill granting a pension to James 
Duffy; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. Š ; 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on. Naval 
Affairs, reported back, without amendment, the bill 
for the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton. 

Mr. BAYARD, on leave, introduced a bill to set- 
tle the title to the Pea Patch island, in the Delaware 


etition and accom- 


| 


-river;.which was read: twice, and referred” to’ the 
Committee on the Judiciary. _ : : 
Mr. HUNTINGTON, on leavé, ititroduced a bill 


relating to the appointment of the assistants tò the- | 


Postmaster General; which was read twice, and re- 

ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post. 

Roads. f : 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. McDUFFIE, 
the following, viz: 


JOINT RESOLUTION FOR ANNEXING TEXAS | 


_ TO THE UNITED STATES.. : 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States in Congress assembled, That the’ 3 


compact of annexation and union between the said 
United States and the republic of Texas, signed by. 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary.of State, on the part of 
the United. States, and Isaac Van Zandt and J. 
Pinckney Henderson, on the part of Texas, on the 
twelfth of April last, in the following words, viz: 
“ARTICLE I i 
“The republic of Texas, acting in conformity with 
the wishes of the people and every department of its 
government, cedes to the United States all its territo- 
ries, to be held by.them in full property and sové- 
reignty, and to be annexed to the said United States 
as one of their Territories, subject to the same con- 
stitutional provisions with, their other Territories. 
This cession includes all public lots and squares, 
vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, 
panic edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
arbors, navy and navy yards, docks, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and accoutrements, archives and 
public documents, “public funds, debts, taxes and. 
dues unpaid at the time of the exchange of the rati- 
fications of this treaty. f . 
“ARTICLE I. : 


“The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated into 
the Union of the United States, maintained and pro- 
tected in the free. enjoyment of their liberty and 
property, and admitted, as soon as may be consist- 
ent with the principles of the federal constitution, tò. 


| the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, and; im-. 


munities, of citizens of the United States. 


“ARTICLE IH. 


“All titles and claims to real estate, which are vah 
under the laws of Texas, shall be held to be so by 
the United States; and measures shall be adopted 
for the speedy adjudication of all unsettled claims 
to land, and patents shall be granted to those found 
to be valid. OS So Fy iA 

“ARTICLE IY. 


“The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to 
the laws regulating the public lands in the other 
Territories of the United States, as far as they may 
be applicable; subject, however, to such alterations 
and changes as Congress may from time to time 
think proper to make. It is understood betwern 
the parties, that if, in consequence of the mod’e in 
which lands have been surveyed in Texas, o`; from 
previous grants or. locations, the sixteent*, section 


“ cannot be applied to the purpose of education, Con- 


gress shall make equal provision by ¢ rant of land 
elsewhere. And it is also further ur derstood, that 
hereafter, the books, papers, and documents of the 
elias Land Office of Texas shall be deposited 
and kept at such place in Texas ag th ‘ f 
the United States ahall direct, = eee 


eae “ARTICLE, v. 

“The United States assume and 

public debts and liabilities of Texase hogerer ae 
ated, for which the faith or credit of her govern- 
ment may be bound at the time of the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty; which debts and lia- 
bilities are estimated not to exceed, in the whole 
ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid in 
the manner hereinafter stated: 

_ “The payment of the sum of three fundred and 
fifty thousand dollars shall be made at the treasury 
of the United States, within ninety. days after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, as fol- 
lows: Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or his executors, 
on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent. bonde: 
of Texas; one hundred thousand dollars, ifso much 
be required, in the redemption of the exchequer bills: 
which may be in circulation at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this treaty. “For the 
payment of the remainder of the debts and Nabilities 
of Texas, which, together. with the amount already 
specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dollars, the 


wa 
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public lands herein ceded, and the net revenue from 
the same, are hereby pledged. 


“ARTICLE VI. 


“Tn order to ascertain the full amount of the debts 
and liabilitics herein assumed, arid the legality and 
validity thereof, four commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall meet at Washington, Texas, within the period 
of six months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, and may continue in session not exceed- 
ing twelve months, unless the Congress of the United 
Biates should prolong the time. ‘They shall take an 
oath for the faithful discharge of their duties, and 
that they are not directly or indirectly interested 
in said claims at the time, and will not. be- 
during their continuance in office; and the said 
oath shall be recorded with their proceedings.. In 
case of the, death, sickness, or resignation of 
any of the commissioners, his or their place or 
places may he supplied by the appointment as afore- 
said, or by the President of the United States du- 
ring the recess of the Senate. They, or a majority 
of ‘them, shall be authorized, under such regulations 
as the Congress of the United.States may prescribe, 
to hear, examine, and decide on all questions touch- 
ing the legality and validity of said claims, and 
shall, when a claim is allowed, issue a certificate to 
the ‘claimant, stating the amount, distinguishin 
-principal from interest. The certificates so issue 
shall be numbered, and entry made of the number, 
the. name of the person to whom issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose. They 

- Shall. transmit the records of their proceedings and 
the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them, 
relative to: the claims allowed or rejected, to the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to be de- 
posited ‘therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, as soon’as practicable after the receipt of the 
same, ascertain'the aggregate amount of the debts 
and liabilities allowed; ‘and if the same, when added 
to the amount to be paid to Frederick Dawson, and 
the sum which may be paid in the redemption of 
the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated 
sum of ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the present- 
ation of a certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the 
option of the holder, a new certificate for the amount, 
distinguishing principal from interest,. and paya- 
ble to him or order, out} of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, or stock of the United 
States, for the amount allowed, including principal 
and interest, and bearing an, interest of three per 
cent. 
in addition to being made payable out of the net 
proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, shall 
also be receivable in payment for the same. In 
case the amount of the debts and liabilities allowed, 
with the sums aforesaid to be paid to Frederick 
Dawson, and which may be paid in the redemption 


of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the sum of | 


ten millions of dollars, the said secretary, before 
issuing à new certificate, or stock, as the case may 


be, shall make in each case such proportionable and į 


ratable deduction on its amount as to reduce the ag- 
giegate to the said sum of ten millions of dollars; 
and he shall have power to make all needful rules 
and regulations necessary to carry into effect the 
powers hereby vested in him. 


“ARTICLE VIL 

“Until further provision’shall be made, the laws of 
Texas, as. now existing, shall remain in force, 
and all executive and judicial officers of Texas, 
except the President, Vice President, and heads of 
departments, shall retain their offices, with all power 
and authority appertaining thereto; and the courts 
of eae shall remain in all respects as now estab- 
lished and organized. 

` “ARTICLE VIH. 

“Immediately after. the’ -ratifications of this 
treaty, the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and ‘consent.of the Senate, shall ap- 
_ . point a commissioner, who shall proceed to Texas 
» and receive the transfer of the territory thereof, and 
t all the archives and public property, and other 


er annum from the date thereof; which stock, | 
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things herein conveyed, in the name-of the-United 


States. He shall exercise all executive authority 
in said territory necessary to the proper execution 
of the laws, until otherwise provided,” 

Be and the same is hereby declared to be the funda- 


mental’ law of union between the said. United ` 


States and Texas, so soon as the supreme authorities 
of the said republic of Texas shall agree to the same. 
And it shall be the duty of the President of the 
United States, so soon as he shall be officially no- 
tified of such agreement on the part of Texas, to 
announce the same by proclamation. i 


Resolved further, by the authority aforesaid, That - 


it is understood and intended that whatever was 
stipulated to be done immediately, or at a fixed. 
period after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
aforesaid compact, shall be done immediately or in 
a like period after the supreme authorities of Texas 
shall have formally agreed to these resolutions. 

The joint resolution having been read twice, was, 
on the motion of Mr. ARCHER, referred to th 
Committee on Foreign Relations. : 

Mr. BENTON gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill for the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States. i 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Rives yester- 
day, was taken up and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, Thatthe President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate, if not incompatibte with the public inter- 
est to do so, any further correspondence which may have 
taken place between the minister of the United States to 
Mexico and the government of the republic, as well as any 
communication which may have been received from the 
minister of later date than those transmitted with the mes- 
sage of the 3d instant. f 

_Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which lies on the table one-day under the 
rules: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to lay before 
the Senate, if in his judgment that may be done without 
prejudice to the public interests, a copy of any instructions 
which may have been given by the executive to the Ameri- 
can minister in England, on the subject of the Territory of 
Oregon, since the correspondence which may have passed 
betwetn this government and that of Great Britain, or be- 
tween either of the two governments and the minister of 
the other, in relation to that subject, since that time. 


Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from Asahel 
Brainard, of Lake county, Ohio, asking an increase 
of pension: referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspary, December 10, 1844. 


The minutes of yesterday were read and ap- 
proved. i 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 


The following members, whose names have not 
been heretofore published, appeared in their seats 
to-day: 

From South Carolina—Joun CAMPBELL. 

From North Carolina—KENNETH RAYNER. 

From Maryland—Francis BRENGLE. 


NOTICES OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. BRODHEAD submitted the following reso- 
lution: ; i 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed 
to inquire and report whatamount of unclaimed dividends 
remain in the hands of the officers, agents or trustees of the 
old Bank of the United States, whose charter expired in 
1811; and what action, if any, it would be proper for Con- 
gress to take in relation thereto. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution could only 
be received by general consent. 

Mr. BRODHEAD asked the general consent; 
and, there being no objection, 

The SPEAKER put the question on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and it was agreed to. ` 

Mr. ADAMS gave notice of his intention here- 
after to ask leave to introduce a bill for the relief of 
Joseph Holmes and others, owners and legal repre- 
sentatives of the crew of the schooner Industry. 

Mr. HOPKINS, on motion, withdrew from the 
files of the House the papers relating to the claim 
of Mary McKnistry. = A 

Mr. HOGE, pursuant.to notice heretofore given, 
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asked leave to introduce a bill to direct the Presi- 
dent of the United States to cause the reserved lead. 


. mines in the State of Illinois and Territories. of 


Wisconsin and- Iowa to be exposed to public sale. 
Leave was granted, and. the bill was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
Mr. CALDWELL gave notice that he would on 
to-morrow, or some subsequent day, offer a joint 


‘resolution explanatory of an act making appropria- 


tions for the ‘payment of revolutionary and other 
pensions of the United States for the fiscal’ year 
ending the 30th of June, 1845. oe 


PETITIONS. sah 
Mr. GIDDINGS inquired what was the regular” 


_order of business. 


The SPEAKER replied, the call by States for 
petitions. we ene f 

Mr. GIDDINGS called for tHat order of business. 

The call wasjcommenced with the State of Maine, 
and. petitions were presénted. 

From New Hampshire: by Mr. BURKE. 

From Massachusetts: by Mr. ADAMS, i 

One of the petitions presented by Mr. Apams was 
on the subject of war, which the petition represented 
as inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity. It 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Another was a petition froi the American Statis- 
tical Society, in relation to certain errors in the last 
or Sixth Census of the United States. i 

Mr. ADAMS säid a petition on this subject, at 
the last session, was referred toa select committee; 
and he hoped this petition would take same direc- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER stated that the committee of the 
last session was a special committee, and that it 
necessarily expired with the session. 

Mr. ADAMS moved the appointment of a select 
committee of nine members for the consideration of | 
this petition. He also moved that the petition be 

rinted. h ~ { 

‘The SPEAKER put the question on the creation 
of the select committee; and 80 voted in the affirma- 
tive. Without announcing the number of those in 
the negative, the Speaker stated there was evidently 
a majority in the affirmative. À : 

The SPEAKER. next put the question on print- 
ing the memorial, and decided that it was loste 

Mr. BARNARD called for a division. He in- 
quired also if the memorial was very long; if not, he 
should ask that it might be read. | 

The Clerk replied that it was very long. = 

The SPEAKER put the question on -printing, 
and 59 voted in the affirmative. f 

Mr. BARNARD called.for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. ; g 


Mr. E. J. BLACK called for the reading of the 
memorial. He said he could not vote satisfactorily 
unless he heard it read. 

The Clerk accordingly proceeded to read the doc» 
ument, which set forth errors in the statistics of col- 
leges and common schools. : 

After reading some time without having gore 
through the petition, 

Mr. E.J. BLACK rose and said he had heard 
enough to show him the character of the document; 
he therefore withdrew his demand that it should be 
read, 

Mr. BOYD moved to lay the motion to print.on 
the table. `> 

Mr. BARNARD called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
thus—yeas 101, nays 79, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Benton, Edward J. Black, James Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Causin, Augustus A, 
Chapman, Clingman, Coles, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dun- 
lap, Ficklin, Foster, French, Goggin, ‘Hale, Hannibal Ham- 
lin, Hammet, Haralson, Hays, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hubard,. Hughes, Hungerford, James B, Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, G. W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, La- 
branche, Lucas, Lumpkin, MecCauslen, McConnell, McDow- 
ell, McKay, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, 
Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, David 
S. Reid, Redmg, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, 
St. John, Saunders, David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, 
Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steene 
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rod, John Stewart, Stiles, Jam. Stone, Alfred P..Stone, 
Strong, Taylor, Tibbatts, Benjamin White, Williams, Wood- 
ward, Yancy, and Yost—10 i S 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Brengle, 
Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buftington, Čar- 
rol, Catlin, Chilton, Clinch, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis; Richard D; Davis, Dickey, Dillingham, 
Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Fuller, Giddings, Byram. Green, 
Grinnell, Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hud- 
son, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley 
B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, 
McClelland, Mclivaine, Matthews, Edward Joy Morris, 
Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Paterson, Phcenix, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Ramsey, Rathbun, Robinson, 
Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, 
Thomas H.Seymour, Albert Smith, Stephens, Stetson, An- 
drew, Stewart, Summers, Sykes, Thomasson, ‘Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Wentworth, Wheaton, John White, Win- 
throp, William Wright, and Joseph A: Wright—79. 


So the motion to print was laid on the table. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of his 
private secretary. ` 


Mr. ADAMS (still retaining the floor) presented . 


four other petitions, signed by residents of the city 
of New York, asking for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia; and he moved the refer- 
ence of the first to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. $ 

Mr. EDWARD J. BLACK objected to the re- 
ception of the paper; and he raised ‘the question of 
its reception. 3 ; 

The Clerk read the petition (which was signed 
by five memorialists) at the request of several mem- 

ers, 

Mr. W. J. BROWN moved to lay the question 
of reception on the table. Se at ‘ 

Mr. HOLMES called for the yeas and nays on 
this motion; which were ordered. i 

Mr. WINTHROP wished to inquire of the Chair, 
in order that there might be no misunderstanding 
with reference to the effect of this vote in any part 
of the House, whether this motion, if it prevailed, 
would carry the petition withit? 

The SPEAKER replied that this motion would 
not carry the petition to the table. If the motion to 
lay the question to receive on the table prevailed, 
the petition would not bein the power of the 
House. ; 

Mr. WINTHROP. Will it be in the power of 
my friend from Massachusetts to move the ques- 
tion of reception again? What becomes of the peti- 
tion then? 

The SPEAKER. 
man. 

Mr. WINTHROP.. Then it will be in the hands, 
of the gentleman, and he will be at liberty to move 
the question of reception again? —- fi. 

The SPEAKER replied that that question of or- 
der would remain to be decided upon when it came 
up: 

Prhe yeas and nays were taken, and resulted— 
yeas 90, nays 99, as follows: 


YEAS.-—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, William Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Angustus A..Chap- 
mau, Chilton, Clinch, Coles, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, 
John W. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dellet, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Ficklin, French, Goggin, Grider, Hammett, Haral- 
son, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, McKay, 
Mathews, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Payne, 
Peyton, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Rod- 
ney, Russell, Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, Stiles, 
James W. Stone, Strong, Summers, Taylor, Thomasson, 
Vibbatts, Wentworth, Woodward, and Yancey.—90. 

NAYS.~-Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Benton, Brengle, 
` Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, J. Brown, Buffington, J. E. Cary, 
Carroll, Clingman, Collamer, Craston, Dana, Darragh, 
Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, Ellis, 
Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, 
Byram Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward 
S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hudson, 
‘Washington Hunt, James B. Hant, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kemiedy, John P. Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lyon, 
MeCauslin, McClelland, McDowell, Mellvaine, Marsh, 
Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Moseley, Nes, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Phecenix, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D., Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Ram- 
sey, Rathbun, Ritter, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, St. 
John, Sample, Schenck, Thomas H Seymour, David L. 
Seymour, Simons, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, ‘Stetson, 
Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Alfred Stone, Sykes, Til- 
den, Tyler, Vance, Yanmeter, Wheaton, John White, Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, Benjamin White, William Wright, and 
Joseph. A. Wright—99, 


So. the House refused to lay on the table the ques- 
tion of reception, 

The question then recurred, “Shall the petition 
bereceived ?? 98) 22 a 


It remains with the gentle- 
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Mr. ADAMS called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. : è 
The roll was then called by the clerk; but before 


the result was announced— ~ 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and observed that 
he wished to ask a question of the Speaker. By the 
24th rule, said Mr. I., it is provided that “petitions, 
memorials, and other papers addressed to the House, 


shall be presented by the Speaker, or a member in, 


his place; a brief statement of the contents thereof 
shall be made verbally by the introducer; they shall 
not be debated on the day of their being presented, 
nor on any day assigned by the House for the receipt 
of petitions after the first thirty days of the session, 
unless where the House shall direct otherwise, but 
shall lie on the table to be taken up in the order in 
which they were presented. Members having peti- 
tions and memorials to present, may hand them to 
the Clerk, endorsing the same with their names, and 
the reference or disposition to be made thereof; and 
such petitions and memorials shall be entered on the 
journal, subject to the control and direction of the 
Speakers and if any petition or memorial be so hand- 
ed in, which, in the judgment of the Speaker, is ex- 
cluded by the rules, the same shall be returned to the 
member from whom it was received.” Now, he de- 
sired to know from the presiding officer whether, 
under the above rule, a petition similar to the one 
before them could be handed to the clerk, and filed 
and referred without the formality of -a presentation 
to the House. i : 

The SPEAKER replied, that, in the present con- 
dition of the question, the memorial before the 
House could not be so handed in by a member— 
the vote having been taken, and the result not de- 
clared, The Chair would further remark, that, in 
regard to other petitions, not so circumstanced, eve- 
ry member had a right to hand them in to the Clerk, 
and have them referred. . 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Might a member treat 
a petition of a similar character in that way? 

The SPEAKER replied that he could. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Ishall not vote on the 
question. ue 

The result of the vote was then announced by the 
Chair to be—yeas 107, nays 81, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Benton, Brengle, 
Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buftington, Car- 
penter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Clingman, Colla- 
mer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, Richard D. Davis, John W. 
Davis, Diċkey, Dillingham, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, 
Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, By- 
ram Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. 
Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays; Henley, Herrick, Hudson, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lyon, 
McCauslen, McClelland, McDowell, McIlvaine, Marsh, Ed- 
ward. J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Nes, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha 
R, Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Ritter, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, Sample, 
Schenck, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, 
Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, An- 
drew Stewart, John Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Sykes, Tilden, 
Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
John White, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Wil- 
liam Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—107. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. Black, 
Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, Clinton, Coles, Cullom, Dan- 
iel, Garrett Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgoole, 
Ficklin, French, Goggin, Grider, Hammett, Heralson, 
Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, Jame- 
son, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, La- 
branche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, McKay, Mathews, 
Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Payne, Peyton, 
Rayner, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Rod- 
ney, Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Robert Smith, 
Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, Stiles, Strong, Summers, Tay- 
lor, Thomasson, Tibbats, Woodward, and Yancey—S1. 

So the petition was received. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to refer it to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Mr. ADAMS called. for the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered, the vote was taken; but before 
the result was announced, : 

Mr. E. J. BLACK (his name being called) said 
that, not believing that he had a right, under the 
constitution, to vote on this question, he declined 
voting. ` 

The result was then announced to be—yeas 88, 
nays 99, as follows: e 

YEAS--Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, Camp- 
bell, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Chappell, Clinch, Clinton, Coles, Cullom, Daniel, {Garrett 


Davis; John W. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Ficklin, French, ‘Fuller, Goggin * Grider, ‘Hammett, 
Haralson, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, James 
son, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Labranche, © Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell; McDowell, 
McKay, Mathews, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Nor- 
ris, Payne, Peyton, David 8. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Roberts, 
“Rodney, Russell, Senter, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, Andrew 
Stewart, Stiles, Strong, Summers, Taylor, Thomasson, Tib- 
batts, Wentworth, and Yancey—88. ~ 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Benton, Brinker- 
hoff, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Carpenter, Jeremiah E, 
Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cran- 
ston, Dana, Darragh, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dil- 
lingham, Dunlap, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Ham- 
lin, Edward. S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, Her- . 
rick, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel 
P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lyon, MeCauslen, McClelland; Mcll- 
vaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman 
H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Owen, Parmenter, Phenix, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rath- 
bun, Ritter, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, Sample, : 
Schenck, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert 
Smith, John T. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, John Stew- 
art, Stone, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wheaton, 
John White, Benjamin ‘White, Williams, Winthrop, Wil- 
liam Wright, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost—99. 


So the petition was. not laid on the table. 

The petition was then referred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 

Other petitions were presented— 

From Massachusetts: by Messrs. WINTHROP 
and PARMENTER. . 

From Connecticut: by Messrs. SIMONS and 
STEWART. The latter gentleman presented reso- 
lutions of the general assembly of the State of Con- 
necticut, in favor of: the protection of domestic in- 
dustry, and the distribution.of the public lands; and 
also, against the annexation of Texas. f 

From the State of New_York: by Messrs. SEY- 
MOUR, KING, STETSON, BENTON, anà 
FISH. f 

From the State of Pennsylvania: by Mr. J. R. 
INGERSOLL, f - 

One of the petitions presented by this gentleman 
was on the ‘subject of the naturalization of for- 
eigners. Z j 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved the reference of 
this petition to a select committee of nine members, 
which was not agreed to; and the petition was sent 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

From the State of North Carolina: by Mr. BAR- 
RINGER. . f 9 

From the State of South Carolina: by Mr. J. 
CAMPBELL, who also withdrew certain papers 
from the files of the House. : 

From Georgia: by Mr. STILES. = 

From Kentucky: by Messrs. FRENCH, TIB- 
BATTS, CALDWELL, BOYD, G. DAVIS, and 
THOMASSON. 

On motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, it was 

Resolved, That the petition of the heirs of Philip R. Rice, 
praying to be pajd the value of a vessel belonging to him, 
and impressed into the public service in the revolutionary 
war, and thereby lost, be withdrawn from the files of the 


clerk’s office, and referred to the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Claims. 3 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into 
the expediency of declaring Paducah, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, a port of entry, and report by hill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. THOMASSON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs inquire 
into the manner in which the Choctaw academy, in Ken- 
tucky, is conducted, and particularly .whether the Indian 
youth sent there for instruction are properly attended to ia 
respect to their clothing, boarding, morals, and general ed- 
ucation. 


From Ohio: by Messrs. DUNCAN and GID- 
DINGS. 
Tne House then adjourned. 


The following notices. of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the. members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Charles Walworth: 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The petition of Wm. Slocum: referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of Esther Standish, 
widow of Amos Standish. deceased, for a pension: referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition of Wm. Rich: re- 
ferred to the Commitiee of Claims. 

The petition of Harry Richardson: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON: The petition of widow F. B. De Belle 
vue, of the parish of Avoyelles, Louisiana, for pension mon: 
ey, &c.: referred to the Committee of Claims, ; 

By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of Lathrop Allen: refer- 
red to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

The petition of certain clerks employed. in -the cijstom. 
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house at New Orleans from 1832 to 1837, for payment of ar- 
rears of salaries: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STILES: The memorial of the Central Railroad 
and Banking Company of Georgia, praying relief from cer- 
tain bonds. given for duties on railroad iron imported under 
the provisions of the act of Congress of the 14th July, 1932: 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of W. N. Bullitt & 
Co., and others, of Louisville, Kentucky, praying a reduc- 
tion of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads. i K 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Abner E. Van Ness, of 
Cass county. Indiana, praying indemnification for losses 
sustained by bhim in a contratt for surveying public lands in 
ve aoe of Michigan: referred to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

The petition of John Anderson and seventy-one others, 
and of A. E. Rhodes and thirty-two others, citizens of Indi 
poa, praying for a mail route irom Rochester to Wabash 

own. x 
-Thé petitions of G. C. Buell and thirty-four others, and of 
Wm. Tatman-and eighty-seven others, praying for a mail 
route from Lafayette to Michigan city: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office arid Post Roads. 

The memorial of John J. Deming and one hundred and 
thirty-two others, citizens of St. Joseph county, Indiana, 
praying a reduction in the rates of postage. 

The memorials of E. P. Taylor and two hundred and twen- 
ty-one others, and of A. P. Richardson and one hundred and 
twenty-five others, of the same county, and ef J. D. Ross 
and others, of Porter county, for the same object: referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The petition of D. E. Long and seventy -five others, cit- 
izens of Indiana, praying that some regulation may. be made 
by law for the drainage of the wet public lands. in the land 
districts of Fort Wayne and Winamac. 

jane petition of Thomas Bently and others, for the same 
object. . 

ane petition of Thomas Parmer and others, for the same 
object, > . 

The.petition of Jacob Ruple and others, for the same ob- 
ject. 

ane petition of Wm. C. Coppock and others, for the same 
object, 

The petition of Wm. Montgomery and others, for the 
same object. 

pete petition of George L. Harris and others, for the same 
object. 

The petition of Jesse Coppock and others, for the same 
object: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

„By Mr. T. H. SEYMOUR: The petition of Elijah Blodgett, 
of Connecticut, for a pension: referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. x , 

The petition of Major Charles Larrabee, of Connecticut, 
an invalid pensioner, praying Congress for an increase of 
pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The petition of Frederick Pearle, of Connecticut, a pen- 
sioner under the act of 1818, asking Congress for a sum of 
money equal to the amount of pensions withheld from him 
from 1820 to'1823: referred to the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Pensions. 

The petition of Daniel B. Perkins for an allowance for 
services to the government, by which he received injuries: 
referred to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions. 

The-petition of Solomon Hunt, of Connecticut, praying 
Congress to authorize some proper officer, under the super- 
intendence of the petitioner, to cause to be made a number 
of pieces of ordnance from wrought iron: referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. à 

By Mr. CALDWELL: The petition of Mrs. Nancy Hag- 
gard, of Cumberland county, Kentucky. 

The petition of Thomas Emerson, administrator and heir 
of John Emerson, deceased, of Cumberland county, Ken- 
tucky: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 11, 1844. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Navy Department, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of 18th March, 1842, a list of the names of all 
officers then in the navy, the periods of their admis- 
sion into the service, the dates of their present com- 


- missions, and the term of their respective sea ser- 


vice, &e.; &c.; which, on motion of Mr. BAYARD, 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Oa motion by Mr. JOHNSON, leave was grant- 
ed to withdraw from the files the original papers of 
Elisha Winter and William Winter. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files the papers in 
reference to:the claim of Walker and Beatty. 

Mri. HANNEGAN presented a memorial from 
citizens of Indiana, and others, asking Congress to 
make an appropriation of lands to continue the Wa- 
bash and Evie canal to the Ohio river: referred to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. MILLER presented a memorial from the 
stockholders of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Georgetown, asking for a renewal of their char- 
ter: referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. > f 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a memorial signed by 
members of the-general assembly of Arkansas, ask- 
ing for the establishment of a mail route from Little 
Rock to, Dallas: ‘and another from Perryville to 
Parks, in that State: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also. presented documentary evidence in support 


Of the petition of Asahel Brainard; which was re- 
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ferred to the committee having the petition in 
charge. ‘ : ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of 
Mary Reeside, the executrix of the last will and tes- 
tament of James Reeside, praying Congress to pass 
a law authorizing the settlement of the claim of her 
deceased husband against the Post Office Depart- 
ment. r. B. moved its reference to the J udiciary 
Committee. - EN 

Mr. MERRICK made an argument in favor of 
referring the memorial to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. He maintained that the 
claim was one growing out of the connection of Mr. 
Reeside with the Post Office Department. He was 


“aware the United States court for the district of 


Pennsylvania had rendered a judgment against the 
government in favor of Mr. Reeside for a large 
amount, yet that did not change the nature of the 
claim. Though the judgment had been rendered, 
yet it appeared upon “the books of the department 
that there. was some $60,000. due the United States 
by Mr. Reeside. That, -he argued, was a good rea- 
son for the reference he proposed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, on the other hand, contend- 
ed that there wasa judicial question ‘involved, found- 
ed' upon the judgment rendered in favor of Mr. 
Reeside; that the Judiciary Committee had, had at 
the last session, charge of the subject, and reported a 
bill referring the claim to an accounting officer 
in one of the executive departments for investiga- 
tion, with the view that a report should be made to 
Congress of the amount which might be found due 
to the claimant. That bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate, but failed in the other House for want of time 
to act upon it. The Judiciary Committee, having 
investigated the claim at the last session, were better 
prepared to mature a bill for its adjustment in time 
to be passed at this session of Congress, than the 
Post Office Committee, who would have to examine 
such a mass of details. before they could arrive at 
any conclusion, that it would be impossible for 
them to embody their opinion in time to be acted 
upon this session. He would not enter into the 
merits of the claim at that stage of the proceeding, 
though he mentioned, by way of reply to the senator 
from Maryland, ‘that the books of the Post Office 
Department, which that senator stated showed Mr. 
Reeside to be indebted to the United States some 
£0) 000s were exhibited to the court and the jury 

efore whom the case was investigated, and the ver- 
dict rendered in favor of the then claimant for a large 
amount. He expressed a wish that the matter 
might go to the Judiciary Committee, so as to render 
it more certain that justice would be done in the 
case this session. ` 

Mr. BERRIEN’ also argued in favor of the ref- 
erence of the claim to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. NILES differed with the senator from 
Georgia, and maintained that the claim, though it 
had been passed upon by a judicial tribunal, had 
not been changed in its nature. It was one founded 
upon. details and facts which it was as-much the 
duty of Congress to pass upon now as before the 
judgment was rendered. He argued that the sub- 
ject should be either sent.to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads or to the Committee on 
Claims, which latter he preferred. 

The question was then taken on referring the 
memorial to the Judiciary Committee, and decided 
in the affirmative, by ayes 18 to noes 13. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the credentials of 
Hon. Tuomas H. Bewren, elected a senator from 
Missouri, to serve for six years from the 4th day of 
March next; which were read, and ordered to be 
placed on the files of the Senate. 

Mr. TAPPAN gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill to establish the 
Smithsonian institution for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the following 
resolution; which, under the rule; es one day on 
the table, viz: f 


Resolved, That the President of the United States he re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate (if not incompatible 
with the public interest) copies of all the correspondence 
not heretofore transmitted to the Senate, which may have 
taken place between the Department of State and the pres- 
ent minister of the United States to France; and between 
that minister and the government of France, relating to the 
proposed annexation of Texas to the United States. 


On motion by Mr. MILLER, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files of the Senate the memo- 
rial of Alexander M. Cummings. 

Mr. BAYAND, on leave, introduced a bill to af- 


ford relief to certain contractors with the govern-: 


ment; which was read twice, and referred to. the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. E 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Pierre Menard, 
deceased, Josia T. Betts, Jacob Feaman, and Ed- 
ward Roberts of the State of Illinois, sureties of Fe- 
lix St. Vrain, late Indian agent, deceased; which 
was read twice, and referred tothe Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Louisiana submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which lies one day on the table: 

Resotved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of modifying the 
naturalization oflaws ofthe United States, so as to extend 
the time allowed to enable foreigners to become citizens; 
to require greater guards against fraudinthe steps to be 
taken in procuring naturalization papers; and to prevent, as 
far as practicable, fraud and violence at elections. 


On.motion by Mr. BERRIEN, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the papers of John H. 


McIntosh. R 
Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Afo 


‘fairs, reported back, without amendment, the bill for 


the relief of the legal representatives of Joshua Ken- 
nedy, of Alabama. 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
Mr. BENTON, agreeably to notice, introduced, 
on léave— ` ae ‘ 


A bill to provide for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and advised to open negotiations with ‘Mexico and 
Texas, for the adjustment of boundaries, and the annexation 
ofthe latter to the United States, on the following bases, to 
wit: 4 
I. The boundary of the annexed territory to be in the 
desert prairie, west of the Nueces, and along the highlands 
and mountain heights which divide the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from the waters of the Rio del Norte, and to latitude 
forty-two degrees north. oes y% 

i. The people of Texas, by a legislative ‘act, or by any 
authentic act which shows the will of the majority, to ex- 
press their assent to said annexation. i 

HI. A State, to be called “the Stale of Texas? with boun- 
daries fixed by herself, and an extent not exceeding that of 
the largest Staté in the Union, be admitted -into the Union 
by virtue ofthis act, on an equal footing with. the “original 
States. ty tbe : 

IV. The remainder ofthe annexed territory. to be held 
and disposed of.by the United States as one of their territo- 
ries, and to be called ‘the Southwest Territory.” . 

YV. The existence of slavery to be forever prohibited in 
the northern and northwestern part of said territory, west 
ofthe 100th degree of longitude west from Greenwich, so 
as to divide, as equally as may. be, the whole. of the 
annexed country between slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

VI. The assent of Mexico to he obtained by treaty to 
such annexation and boundary, or to be dispensed with 
when the Congress of the United Siates may deem such as- 
sent to be unnecessary. 

VII. Other details of the annexation to be adjusted by 
treaty, so far as the same may come within the scope of the 
treaty-making power. $ o 


Which, having been read twice, was, onthe mo- 
tion of Mr. ARCHER, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. - . 

Mr. BAYARD gave notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to increase the 
pay of certain officers of the revenue cutters while 


serving in the navy of the United States. 
Also introduced, on leave, a bill concerning fur- 
loughs in the naval service; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. NILES submitted the following resolution; 
which, under the rule, lies one day on the table, 
viz: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to the Senate the amount of moneys in the treas- 
ury'on the Ist day of each month since January, 1844, ine 
clusive; the public officers, individuals, or corporations 
with whom the same were deposited at each of the afore- 
said periods; the security, ifany, which has been required 
for their safekeeping, disbursement, or repayment; whether 
the public revenues havé heen Joaned or used by the de- 
positories; and, if so, whether this has been done in pur- 
suance of any order or authority of thefgovernment, and 
whether any per centage or allowance, directly or indirect- 
ly, has been received by the treasury for the possession 
and use of the public revenue on deposite; and that he also 
state whether the public revenues have been transferred 
during the period aforesaid from one depository to another, 
otherwise than for regular’ disbursement; and, if so, the 
rsasons for such transfers, whether for the greater security 
ofthe funds, their more equal distribution in different sec- 
tions of the Union, or the greater per centage or allowance 
for the use of: them, or any other reasons which may have 
induced their transfers otherwise than for their regular 
disbursement; and that he also state, whether there has 
been any failure on the part of any of the depositories of 
the public revenues to pay over the same on demand in the 
lawful currency of the United States; and whether any. 
losses have been sustained by any such depositories, or 


-whether there are any reasons to apprehend a loss from any 


of those now having the public funds on deposite. 


20 


an - T OREGON. , 
The following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Arzen, being the. next business: in order, was 
red oog iy 

-Resotved, That the President be requested to lay before 
the Senate, if in. his judgment thatmay be donè without 
prdjudice tothe public interests, a copy of any instructions 
which may haye been given by the executive to the Ameri- 


` > 


can minister in England, on the subject of thé Territory of- 


Orégon, since the correspondence which may have passed 
between this government and that of Great Britain, or be- 
tween either of the two governments and the minister of the 
other, in relation to that subject, since that time. 


Mr. ARCHER remarked that this resolution | 


asked for papers to be communicated only in the 
event that prejudice to the public service could not, 
in the judgment of the executive, ensue. -Since the 
resolution was offered yesterday, he (Mr. A.) had 
conferred with the head of the Department of State, 
and now had itin his power to say to the Senate 
that it was the opinion of the Secretary of State that 
prejudice to the public ‘service would be the result 
of making the communications thus called for. He 
(ir. A.) hoped, therefore, he would have the con- 
currence of the senator from Olio in the suggestion 
he should make to let the resolution be laid on the 
table for the present. He invited this concurrence 
ina spuit of courtesy; but if the senator should dis- 
sent, 

the Senate to reject the resolution, 

Mr. ALLEN desired that this question should 
take its regular course. ‘The resolution was ad- 
dressed to the President of the United. States, and 
not to:the Secretary of State. It desired, on-the 
part of the Senate, that a communication in relation 
to these important public documents should be 
made to that body, only in the event of the public 
interests not suffering by such communication. 
When this resolution. should be presented to the 
President, it would be quite time to inform the Sen- 
ate what was his decision as to making the corres- 
pondence public. The senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Arcuer,}if he (Mr. Auren) understood him, said 
that he had had some informal communication with 
the head of the State Department, and that, from the 
intercouse which took place, he was enabled to say 
it was the opinion of the Secretary of State that 
this correspondence could not be made public, with- 
out prejudice to the public interests. 

It was his (Mr. ALLmn’s) desire that the opinion 
in answer to this resolution should come from the 
executive authority, in order that it might forma 
part of.the archives of the country—that it might 

e an enduring opinion—and that it should be ex- 
pressed under proper responsibility; and with that 
view, he had submitted the resolution in the ordina- 
ry form, and in the form which he should persist 
to observe upon this and all like occasions. Yester- 
day, when a resolution was submitted, calling upon 
the President of the United States for the corres- 
pondence between this government and the govern- 
ment of Mexico, upon a subject of far greater del- 
icacy than that involving a mere question of 
geographical boundary line, and passed, among 
others, he voted for it, as he should always vote 
for such resolutions; and he saw no objection ap- 
plying to the resolution now before the Senate, that 
would not apply with far greater force to that to 
which he had referred. 

He would not, however, enter into those weighty 
considerations which had actuated him in offering 
the resolution. He would only state that he knew 
of no mysteriousness which could attend the ques- 
tion to which the resolution relates. He knew of no 
form that the present negotiation could assume, or 
of any circumstance attending the negotiation, which 
should make it the duty of either government to 
veil the transactions between them. But he should 
ask the yeas and nays. À ; 

Mr. ARCHER observed that, when he submitted 
to the honorable senator from Ohio the option 
whether he would consent to lay the resolution on 
the table, or submit it to the decision of the Senate, 
in full view of the opinion of the department to 
which it must necessarily be submitted, he had 
hoped the senator would acquiesce in his suggestion. 
But the senator did not seem to apprehend that, in 
the choice submitted to him, any courtesy was of- 
fered. , He (Mr. Arcuer) did notfor a moment 
suppose, when he had made known the communica- 
tion he had`made from the Department of State, 
that there could. be “two opinions as to the 

ropriety of disposing of this _ resolution. 

f the honorable’ senator entertained a differ- 


ent opinion, he. must be. the only one in the: 


Senate. who could conceiye -that, when a subject of 


e should feel it to be his duty to call upon | 
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negotiation was pending between this government 
and that of another country, it was proper for the 
Senate, after it was made known from the execu- 
tive department that disclosures would prejudice 
such negotiation, to interrogate the chief magistrate 
in rega toits progress. It would be to call upon 
the executive to expose the information most mate- 
rial to this country, leaving unexposed that relating 
to the government of Great Britain. When he (Mr. 
ArcHeErR) told the honorable senator that he had 
conferred with the head of the Department of State, 
and that it was his opinion the communication called 
for could not be made without prejudice to the pub- 
lic interest, he did not anticipate that the senator would 
object that the Department of State was not the 
organ of .the President of. the United States. 
Now he (Mr. Arcuzr) should say that the Secreta- 
ry of State is the only organ through which the 
President can make any communication of this na- 
ture to the Senate.” It was a subject in his hands; 
and was it not by such organ that any approach 
could be made to theinformation which the Presi- 
dent is asked to communicate? Did any one ever 
before hear a position advanced, which must lead 
to the conclusion that an opinion might be com- 
municated to the Senate, by the Department of State, 
as an executive opinion, adverse and contrary to the 
opinion and judgment of the chief magistrate him- 
self? The opinion of the executive department is to 
be taken as the opinion of the chief magistrate. : The 
subject is depending, at present, as a matter of nego- 
tiation in the capital of-the United States; and all 
the Senate knew that any legislative interference 
must have the tendency to disturb that negotiation. 
But where would be either the propriety or decorum 
of any interference? He (Mr. Arcuer) could hardly 
conceive that, even in the ardor of political excite- 
ment, it would be thought desirable to invoke party 
spirit to sustain a course: so manifestly impolitic. 
But he was now glad the senator.had declined the 
courtesy which he (Mr. Arncurr) had shown every 
disposition to extend to him; forit would give the 
Senate an opportunity of making the decision itself. 
He could not suppose that the senator’s resolution 
would be sustained after what he had made known 
as the opinion of the Secretary of State. ` 

Mr. ALLEN, after a few remarks, imperfectly 
heard, said that the resolution (passed yesterday) to 
which he had already referred, was in the following 
words: . i 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interests 
to do s0, any further correspondence which may have ta- 
ken place between the minister of the United’ States to 
Mexico and the government of the republic, as well as any 
communication which may have been received trom the 
minister of Jater date than those transmitted with the mes- 
sage of the 3d instant. 3 
_ Now, this resolution, which was passed with 
such brotherly harmony, relates to an important ne- 
gotiation now pending between this country and 
another. It relates to a negotiation, involving a 
question of boundary, like that to which his reso- 
lution referred; and there was found in this resolu- 
tion, while pending before the Senate, no scruples 
of indelicaey. 

It was not supposed that the spirit of party would 
be invoked to impede the passage of the resolution 
which he had just quoted; but when the discussion 
of Oregon came up—which was a question, and a 
sole question of boundary, connected with no other 
than that of boundary—which was a bare matter 


of history,—the Senate was told it was one of. 


indelicacy !—~that they must not even ask the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make the correspond- 
ence public at his own discretion; for it merely con- 
sulted his judgment. If he had thought’ there 
was anything indelicate in offering a resolution of 
this nature, he would not have offered it. He de- 
signed no indelicacy towards the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, or any one 
else. But a great question was pending—it was said 
was in negotiation. Many of the facts relating to 
it had already been spread before the public. The 
President had nationalized the question to the peo- 
ple in his annual message. He had made it a right 
to his countrymen to inquire into each stage of the 
negotiation, by the frequent and full allusions which 
he had made to the subject. : 

The senator from Virginia [Mr. Arcner] seemed 
to forget that this was not a resolution addressed to 
the President, without qualifications It was not 
an order of the Senate that he ‘should obey, or a 
mandate; or evena request that he should comply 
with its requisitions, without that constitutional say- 


ing qualification which it had always been the prac- | 


' have it. 


tice of that body to introduce in all. resolutions ‘of: 
this nature... He. was asked, “if in his judgment’ he 
could do so without detriment to the public welfare, 
to furnish the correspondence. Ss 

He (Mr. ALLEN) thought the question betweén’ 
the senator from Virginia and himself was. not a 
question as to whether this correspondence. should 
be made public; but, whether the communication 
from the executive should be made formally, and 
recorded. Where there was no“ reason -for with- 
holding the President’s opinion, he desired to 
He wished it recorded. Jt should be. 

laced upon the archives of the government, 

e did not wish it to be lost among the vague- 
ness of floating verbal communications. If there 
was any objection to the resolution, why was it ne- 
cessary for the honorable senator from ‘Virginia to 
hold any intercourse with the State. Department up- 
on the subject? If it was indelicate for the Senate, 
as one organized department of the. national legisla- 
ture, to make any ‘appeal to the judgment of the 
President connected with his treaty-making power, 
was it not equally indelicate for one member of that 
body to ask the same question of the. Secretary of 
State? . 


He had said that this resolution was addressed to - 
the President of the United States—not to the Sec~ 
retary of State; and he desired it to be understood 
that he was not actuated in this business by any 
disposition to tamper with the President, the Secre- 
tary, or anybody else; but’ purely bya desire to seé 
how this question stands, and that the legislative de~ 
partment of the government might know what to do 
when the bill relating to the extension of our juris- 
diction (for the protection of our citizens) over-the » 
territory comes up It was time to have this infor- 
mation, if that object is to be effected this session. 
As he had said last séssion, the withholding from 
Congress of this correspondence operated actually 
as a veto power upon the legislation of Congress. 
Congress could not wisely legislate upon a subject 
about which it was ignorant as to facts. Congress 
now desired to legislate upon it; to extend a protect- 
ing arm over the defenceless citizens of that coun- 
try, (Oregon,) and to take the preliminary steps, 
pending the negotiation. a 

He wished to know if he understood the senator 
[Mr. Ancuer] as making any motion on the subject? 

Mr. ARCHER remarked that it was not. neces- 
sary to make any motion, and therefore he had ‘not 
made it. He aid not supposé it was necessary ‘to 
say to any member of the Senate that. there was no 
negotiation pending between this government and 
that of Mexico. It was notorious that no such ‘ne- 
gotiation was pending; and this’ was the circum- 
stance which made the distinction between the reso- 
lution adopted yesterday and that now before the 
Senate. What was the objection which he had 
raised against this resolution? Was it not that there 
is anegotiation pending on the subject? And what 
1s the argument of thesenator.from Ohio? That'a 
similar resolution was passed yesterday without op- 
position. But wasit similar?. Was it not on asub- 
ject about which there is no pending negotiation at 
all? The senator from Ohiohad made one remark 
which was very just—that it was wholly superflu- 
ous in him (Mr. Arcuek) to’address himself tothe 
Department of State to know whether it was fit to 
pass this resolution: it was superfluous; for he 
(Mr. Ancner) knew beforehand, as. well as he 
knew now, what would be the opinion to be 
expected from the executive, through the 
Secretary of State. And even if he had not 
consulted the Secretary of State, he should 
have known—as every senator would have known— 
the impropriety of calling for papers relative toa 
subject at issue, pending a negotiation for its ad- 
justment. He (Mr. A.) was well assured he might 
have spared himself the trouble. of making any in- 
quiry; but he did inquire, out of respect for the Sen- 
ate. The senator from Ohio might know’ better 
than he did, what the state of affairs-was between 
this government and that of Mexico, and whether 
there was or was not a pending negotiation. Ifone 
was pending, he (Mr. A.) was not aware of it. 

The question was then taken, and the resolution 
was adopted by yeas 24, to nays. 16, as follows: * 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Ba: by,” 
Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt: Dickinson, Fairfield, 
Foster of New York, Hannegan, Henderson, McDuffie,:: 
Niles, Pearce, Rives, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White,- 
Woodbridge, and Woodbury —24. $ 

NAYS Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Evans, Foster of Tennesee, Francis, Huntington,” 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter; and. 
Upham—I6. 2 fas aera ie ee 


On motion by Mr. STURGEON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded:to the consideration of executive business; 


‘and after some time spent therein, 
-~ Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
sA Wepwespay, December 11, 1844. 
f The ome of yesterday was read and approved. 
"M. DOUGLASS rose, and desired to give notice 
of:motion for leave to introduce to-morrow, or some 
subsequent day, a bill teauthorize the purchase of 
Greenhow’s-history of Oregon, California, and the 
other territories on the northwest coast. of America; 


and also a bill to establish the territory of Nebraska. . 


. : The SPEAKER said the notices could only.be 
introduced.by the general consent of the House.. 
No objections being made, the notices were re- 
ceived and entered on the journal. 
_ Mr. HOUSTON desired to know of the Chair, if 
it would now be in order for him to’ move the House 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the. state of 
the Union, with a view to take up a bill which was 
referred to that committee at the last session of Con- 
gress? ? 


The SPEAKER was understood to reply that, 
under an order which bad been adopted by the 
House at the present session of - Congress, bilis re- 
ferred:to the Committee of the Whole-on the state 
of the Union, and undisposed of at the adjournment 
of the last session, were placed in the same position 
in which they were at the adjournment, and were 
before the:Committee of the Whole, to be taken up 
whenever the committee saw fit. 


Mr. HOUSTON said he had had the honor of re- 


orting a bill at the last session from the Commit- ` 


tee on Public Lands, proposing to reduce and grad- 
uate the price of public lands to settlers and cultiva- 
tors, which was now before the committee. He 
felt, as his immediate constituents and the country 
generally felt, a very deep interest in that bill, and 

esired the speedy action of Congress upon it. As 
mey now had nothing of importance. before them, 
and as this was a short.session, the sooner they be- 

an their Jabors the better for the country. He 
intended to press this bill upon the consideration of 
the House at this session, and to have action upon 
it if possible; and he hoped the House would now 
indulge him by going into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Ünion, with a view to take up 
and act upon the bill to which he had called the at- 
tention of the House. He therefore moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 


Mr. DUNCAN gave notice, in case the motion 
prevailed, he should move, in committee, to take 
up the bill which had been under the consideration 
of the committee, relative to the time of holding the 
presidential elections. i 

The question was taken and resulted as follows 
mayes 74, nees 30—no quorum voting. 

ellers were ordered, and the question being ta- 
ken, was decided in the affirmative—ayes 89, noes 


So the House resolved itself into. Committee of 
the Whole on the. state of the Union, (Mr. Cave 
Jounson in the Chair.) 

Mr. DUNCAN moved to take up the bill “to es- 
tablish a uniform day for holding clections for elect- 
ors of President and Vice President in all the States 
of the Union.” 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that this bill was 
the one regularly before the committee, having been 
under its consideration at the time the committee 
last rose. 


Mr. HOUSTON said that he certainly had no op- 
position to the bill, having voted for it at the last 
session, and intending to vote for it again; but 
he considered it more important that the House act 
as early as possible upon the bill to which he had 
called attention. He therefore moved to lay aside 
the bill under consideration, with a view to take up 
the bill to reduce and graduate the prices of the pub- 
lic lands. 

After some conversation with several gentlemen, 
Mr. H. remarked that he understood that the bill now 
before the commitiee, which seemed to be under the 
aD guardianship of the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. Duwncan,] would. consume but little further 
time; and that, with that expectation—with the. ex- 
pectation that the gentlemanwould not make more 


than five or six speeches, as he had done the other: 


day—he would withdraw his ‘miotion, hoping that 
the bill would soon be disposed of. ; 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


So the consideration of the bill “to establish a 
uniform time for holding elections for électors of 
President and Vice President inall the States of the 
Union” was proceeded with. ~ 

‘To the first section of the bill, Mr. Exmer had 
moved an amendment, which amendment-Mr. Ham- 
Lin had moved to amend as before stated in- our re- 
ports; and the question pending was on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. a ; 

Mr. HAMLIN said the gentleman who had ori- 
ginally introduced this bill had prepared an amend- 
ment which met his (Mr. H.’s) views. He would 
therefore withdraw his amendment to the amend- 
ment. j 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. ELMER— 

Mr. ELMER said that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Duncan] had shown him an amendment to 
this bill which suited the gentleman’s views better 
than the one he (Mr. E.) had offered, and which 
was substantially the same, although he (Mr. E.) 
was not quite as well satisfied with its phaseology. 
Nevertheless, as he wished to throw no obstacles 
in the way of this matter, he would witgdraw his 
amendment. 

¿> Mr. DUNCAN then offered an amendment, to 
strike out the entire bill after the enacting clausc, 
‘and insert a substitute therefore; which, after the 
jadoption of one or two verbal amendments, at the 
suggestion of Mr. ELMER and Mr. WINTHROP, 


iis as follows: 

That the electors of President and Vice President shall be 
‘appointed in each State on the first Tuesday after the 
‘first Monday in November of the year in which they 
žare to. be appointed; .provided that each State may, 
by law, provide for the filling of any vaeancy or va- 
fancies which may occur in its college of electors 
‘when such college meets to give its electoral vote; and 
provided, also, when any State shall have held an election 
r the purpose of choosing electors and shall fail to make 
choice on the day aforesaid, then the electors may be 
pointed on a subsequent day, in such manner as the State 
all, by law, provide, : 

è question was taken without debate, and the 
substitute was adopted. . 

The question then being on nising and reporting 

the bill to the House as amended, at the request of 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, the Dill, in its present form, 

was read by the Clerk (as above given, with the 
addition of the enacting peer 
7 Mr. JAMESON, in compliance, he remarked, 
f with the suggestion of severa! gentlemen, moved to 
į strike out the word “November,” and in lieu there- 
\of to insert the word ‘‘October,” as the time for the 


lections to take place. 
Fa r. DUNCAN said this amendment, if it were 


fadopted, would involve serious difficulty. We had? 


fia law which provided for the meeting of the electo- 


4: ral colleges of the different States on the same day; and ; 


ithat that day should be within thirty-four days after 
ithe elections. -This law would have to be amended 
if the amendment of the. gentleman prevailed. 
: Within the first few days of November, or in: the 


ken to change it. 


n would not urge it. 

Mr. JAMESON withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE pointed out several errors in 
the phraseology in the bill as itnow stood, and 


imi 


said he had prepared a substitute for the whole bill, 
which he would take the liberty to read, and which 
the gentleman [Mr. Duncan] would perhaps see 
fit to accept as more precise than his own. Mr. D. 
read the substitute which he had prepared, briefly 
explained some ofits provisions, and repeated -the 
expression of his hope that it would be the pleasure 
of the gentleman to accept it asa substitute for his 
own bill. 3 ` 
The CHAIRMAN remarked that he thought the 
amendment was not in order, and could not be ac- 
cepted by the gentleman from Ohio, inasmuch as 
the gentleman’s amendment had been adopted by 
the committee. : j 
Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired if the bill was not 
open for amendment? _ 
| The CHAIRMAN eee that it was not, (a sub- 
- stitute for the whole bill having been adopted by the 
committee.) 3 ; ; 
- Mr. RHETT said it appeared, then, that the com 
mittee had just adopted a bill with a great number 
of defects in it, insomuch that the gentleman from 
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‘month of November, all the States met at this time; : 
‘this bill would make little or no change at all as to: 
:the time of election; and as the public sentiment had: 
appointed this time, he hoped it would not be under-: 
h For these reasons, he hoped the; 
endment would not prevail, and that the gentle-: 


“in market was no criterion of their value. 
port of the Commissioner of the Land Office, which 


p 


a1 


Virginia (Mr. DromcooLe} had been induced to 


‘rise and present a new bill. It appeared to him, (Mr. 


R.,) with great deference to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that it was rather rash to act upon soim- 
portant a measure without some committee having 
concocted and perfected the necessary details of it. 
He would suggest, therefore, to the gentleman from 
Ohio, te let this bill go to a committee in some shape 
or other—to aselect committee, if they pia and 
let the gentleman himself be at the head so as to se- 
cure a speedy report of it, which could then be 
printed, and enable gentlémen to examine the bill, 
which they had not yet had an opportunity-of doing. 
For himself, he had not ‘seen the bill which they 
had been called to vote upon this morning, and the 


- great proportion of the House were called to vote 


in the dark upon this matter. _ 
Mr. McKAY observed that the difficulty could be 
obviated. Itwas now out of order for the gentle- 


-man from Virginia [Mr. Dromeooxe] to move his 


substitute for the bill of the gentleman from Ohio; 
but the Committee of the Whole could. report the 
bill as it now'stood, and it would then be in orde: 
for the gentleman to move the substitute. : 

(Cries. of “That will do.’”] OD na 

Mr. RHETT inquired of the chairman if it would 
be in order the move the substitute in the House, as 
the gentleman indicated? k 

The CHAIRMAN replied that that question 
would come up in the House for decision: the ques- 
tion before the committee was upon rising and re- 
porting the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON inquired if it would-be in order 
to lay aside this bill and take up another? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it would? 

The bill was laid aside accordingly. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. HOUSTON then moved to take up the bill 
“to reduce and graduate the prices of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and‘cultivators.” . 

The question being taken by tellers on Mr.. Hous- 
ToN’s motion, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 


‘71, noes 62. <8 


‘So the bill was taken up andread. | 
Mr. COLLAMER observed that he was a mem- 
ber of the committee at the last session of Congress 


` by whom this bill was reported. By the minority 


of the committee, of which he was one, it was 
thought advisable not to make a separate report, but 
to treat the subject in the ordinary course of legisla- 
tion, and present their objections to it on the floor, 
in the course of debate. He had, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, furnished himself with several re- 
ports and documents containing information which 
would better have enabled him to present his views 
to the committee; these he had not now at hand, but 
he would endeavor to give the substance of the in- 
formation they contained in the few remarks he was 
about to make. In the first place, he would remark 
that the principle on which the lands of the United 
States, for a number of years past, bad been put. in 
the market and sold, was, to adapt the sales in the 
best manner to the wants and circumstances of the 
actual settlers and the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity. It could not be contended, therefore, that this 
bill would benefit the actual settler; for it must be 
conceded that it would.be more for the advantage of 
the poor man to purchase forty acres of rich land at 
$1 25 per acre than to get one hundred and sixty 
acres of inferior land at a reduced price. 

Again, it had been contended that it was for the 
advantage of the new States to have large bodies of 
lands surveyed and brought into market in all of 
them, in order to give the settlers a greater variety 
of selection. We have now (said he) something 
over a hundred millions of acres in the market; and, 
added to these, there were vast quantities of lands 
for sale belonging to private individuals. Gentle- 
men would bear in mind that, in 1836, there were 
twenty-five millions of dollars’ worth of the public 
lands purchased by private individuals, the most of 
which were now in the market. The first pur- 
chasers of these lands were now in competition with 
the government. All these lands had to be sold, as 
well as those which the government brought into 
the market. The demand for lands now was not 
more than two or three millions: annually; and yet, 
notwithstanding the vast quantities of lands already 
surveyed and in the market, gentlemen proposed to 
create this additional supply. He contended. that 
the length of time during which the lands had been 
By a re- 


e had in his hand, it appeared that there were land 


22 


districts where the lands had been in the market for 
more than: twenty: years, and where little or no 
lands had been sold,-in which the very best lands 
were to be found. : There were millions of acres in 


the State of Ilinois, that had been in the market for ` 


more than twenty years, that were as good lands as 
any in the State. í : 

‘The gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. -Hovusron,] he 
presumed, might be able to show that in his State 
there was a residuum of lands that would probably 
never be sold atthe present price. Now, where that 
was the case, he would be for doing the best that 
could be done with them, as was the case with the 
lands in the State of Tennessee; but he could not 
agree that the length of time that lands had been in 
the market was any criterion of their value. 

He went on at gréat length to. contend that this 
bill would be no benefit to the poor settler, and it 
would inevitably reduce the revenue from the pub- 
lic lands. He was not aware of any law to require 
this government to keep any particular quantity of 
these lands in the market; and the keeping it there 
inevitably tended’ to reduce its price, and he hoped 
the government would issue a proclamation to with- 
draw the lands which had been so long in the 
market. 


Mr. SAMPLE replied that, if the gentleman from | 


Vermont had known as much of these public lands 
as the gentlemen from the western States, he would, 
perhaps, have been less vehement in his opposition 
to this bill, It was a fact of which, perhaps, the 
gentleman might not be aware, that there were lands 
which had been subject to private entry for nearly 
forty years; and in one of the oldest land districts. in 
the State which he had the honor to represent, there 
were from one and a half to two millions of acres of 
land that had not been, and would not be, sold un- 
less some reduction was made in the price at which 
they were offered. The. gentleman from Vermont 
alleged that there was no residuum of poor lands; 
but that was established by the fact alone that they 
had so long remained unsold; and he would add 
that, so long as good fresh land can be obtained in 
the Territories of Towa and Wisconsin, and the 
States of Illinois, Michigan, and some others, at 
$1, 25 per acre, the farmers would remove to those 
States and Territories where they could obtain land 
of better quality. The object of all communities 
was to become as densely populated as the nature of 
their circumstances would permit: this was their 
wise policy, inasmuch as it was promotive of their 
security and comfort, and general welfare; but, by 
maintaining the present price, the lands were 
less attractive to purchasers than those in the other 
States to-which he had referred, and he would ask 
the House if they should. persist in a policy which 
held out inducements to their population ‘to leave 

- them, and to go to the Oregon, Wisconsin, and else- 
where. But if the price of these lands were re- 
duced, a revenue would be derived to the govern- 
ment, and the States and communities in which they 
were situated would also be greatly benefited. As 
a citizen of the State of Indiana, as one of the rep- 
resentatives of that State in this House, and asa 
citizen of the United States, he called upon the 
House to pass this bill. 
his constituents were deeply interested; it was a 
measure in which the entire West-was interested. 
The States of Alabama, Illinois,” Missouri, and 
others likewise, were interested in it, and they all ap- 
pealed to Congress to pass this bill. Justice and 
common sense were alike favorable to the passage of 
this bill. In the State in which these lands now 
lay, no profit was derived to the State nor good to the 
people; but. once sold, and a revenue was derived 
from them; they became occupied by citizens who 
added to the sum total of a population now sparse 
and wide-spread; and they became subject to taxa- 
tion, by which the community was able to derive 
positive benefit. They, further, not only stopped 
the tide of emigration still farther west, with all the 
evils which ensued from the loss of their neighbors, 
but those who remained were enabled to draw 
around them friends and connections, and the- com- 
munity became the more consolidated, and society 
improved. He again entreated the House to pass 
this bill-at so early a period that it might be sent to 
‘the Senate and passed into a law before the close of 
the present Séssion. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS, like the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, had. not- expected this discussion to come on 
to-day, or he should have been prepared to set forth 
the merits of this. bill. He would, however, say 
that with this measure he was well acquainted, for it 
emanated from the committee of which he was 


Tt was a measure in which. | 
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chairman; and he was satisfied that the positions 
taken by the gentleman from Vermont, andthe ob- 
jections to it which he had urged, would not be con- 
sidered valid by the House to any great extent. ` ` 
The only platform on which the friends of this 
bill could vindicate their claim, was that on which 


alone every measure should be vindicated—the jus- 


tice and equity of the measure itself; and aver 

cursory examination of this bill would show that it 
was but sheer justice that it should pass into 
alaw. The gentleman from Vermont had taken the 
‘position that this bill was not framed to benefit the 
poor. Now, according to, his (Mr. Davis’s) no- 
tions of justice to a community, they should mete 
out justice without regard to the peculiar candition 
of the various individuals composing it: but if a 
man was so poor as to be unable to pay $1 25 per 
acre for land, it appeared to him to be benefiting the 
poor man, beyond all controversy, to enable him to 
procure that land at. twenty-five or fifty cents an 
acre. If the gentleman from Vermont were as con- 
versant with the people of Indiana as he (Mr. Da- 
yrs) and his colleagues were, he would not have as- 
sumed the position which he had taken on this sub- 
ject. It seemed, however, that the gentleman’s 
views of right, and especially his notions in regard 
to the pegple of the West, were much more vitiated 
than he had’ expected from a gentleman who was 
generally. so clear headed. ‘But the views of that 
gentleman were not. altogether new; at least they 
were not new to the Committee on Public Lands. 
‘The gentleman from. Vermont. laid down the posi- 
tion that this bill did not provide means for theere- 
lief of the poor; but the terms “rich” and “poor” were 
relative terms. What was “poor” in the estimation 
of one man, was not *poor” in the estimation of 
another, and hence it was useless to argue on the 
subject; but there were in Indiana many who are 
called poor, who may be made rich—so far as a 
man might be deemed rich who was an independent 
landholder—by the passage of the law under con- 
sideration. The gentleman from Vermont had al- 
luded to the purchasers of 1836, and to the 
losses which they might sustain by the pas- 
sage of this bill. Now, he (Mr. Davis) hoped 
his friend was not one of those who were interested 
in the speculations of that period; and he would say 
to that gentleman, and to the House, that he hoped 
the land speculations of 1836—of the difficulties in- 
cident to which this House had had many exam- 


aera be no obstacles to the passage of this 


ill; for if the hardy yeomanry of Indiana were to 
be subject to the caprice of the speculators of the 
East and the North, or anywhere else, they would 
have but a gloomy prospect of happiness and com- 
fort before them, or of success in their underta- 
kings. Putting the case on the: ground of sheer 
justice alone, a reduction of the price of these lands 
was required. This was so self-evident, that it was 
scarcely necessary to argue about it. Why, in the 
district which he had the honor to represent, as had 
been stated by his colleague, [Mr. Samprz,] there 
were at present not less than a million and a half or 
two millions of acres of land unsold; and yet they 
had been in the market, some of them, thirty-three 
years, and others thirty-eight or thirty-nine. That 
district of country was laboring under the evils of a 
sparse population; and it could not be expected that, 
in any reasonable time, land which had been so long 
in the market could be sold at the price now asked 
for the public lands. It was, then, but justice. to 
the community and to the State in which ‘the lands 
lie, that the price should be so reduced asto secure 
a disposition of them. What gives value to these 
lands? Did they suppose that lands in the western 
settlements would be worth five cents an acre, if it 
were not for some collateral circumstances which 
made them so? Much of that land was purchased 
from the Indians at two cents an acre, some at one 
cent, and some as high asa dollar; but what now 
made them worth anything? Why, it was in con- 
sequence of the industry of the population which 
surrounds the public domain. If they were now in 
the western wilderness, would they be worth five 
cents anacre? Certainly not. Was there not, then, 
something due to that population whose energies, 


and industry, and enterprise, had made them what . 
Was there nothing to be gained by a 


they were? 
course of policy towards the western population by 
which the price of the lands would be brought 
down nearer to their intrinsic value? ‘The gentle- 
man from Vermont had called attention to the fact 
that $100,000 or more had been set apart annually 
for surveys of the public domain; but if his (Mr. 
Davis’s) recollection served him truly, the amount 


was not. one-third of that sum, < It was: certainly 
not one-third at the lastsession. 5 Paes as : 

Mr. COLLAMER explained. ‘The-act of 1841 
—he meant the pre-emption act—provided that 
$135,000 should be annually appropriated;.and to 
that he alluded, though ‘he did not know. whether 
the average of expenditures had amounted to 
$100,000. - : een ; 

Mr.DAVIS continued: He said his recollection 
coincided in part with that of. the gentleman from 
Vermont. As regarded the law of 1841 or 1849, if 
his recollection was right,no such appropriation had 
been made. i A oy 

He differed. with the gentleman when he said that 
the fact that the lands were not taken was'no crite- 
rion that they were ‘not good. He knew not to 
what specific examples the gentleman referred; but 
as far as Mr. D.’s knowledge extended, it was gene- 
rally a safe criterion, and it required but little com- 
mon sense to see that it must be because there was 
no man, in selecting from a section of land, but 
would select the best. 

This bil provided for the reduction of prices only 
to two classes of persons to settlers and actual cultiva- 
tors. And he could not see that it was any argu- 
ment against it, that a man already in occupancy of 
a piece of land might be permitted to use a contigu- 
ous portion of land, although he had paid $1 25 for 
the portion first purchased. ee 

Mr. D. apprehended that the gentleman, in stating 
that there was about one hundred and. thirty mil- 
lions of land in market, had confounded the amount 
in market with that purchased by treaty. His own 
recollection was, that the amount in market was not 
so great. But the gentleman had omitted to men- 
tion one thing, viz: that the reduction on lands. of 
prime quality was only contemplated to'be 25 cents 
per acre; whereas he had seemed to base his argu- 
ment on the assumption that all the lands alike were 
to be reduced to 25 cents per acre. The graduation 
provided for in this bill was not all at once from $1 
to 25 cents, but aregular graduation, according to 
the length of time the lands had been in market. 

The gentleman from Vermont had thought proper 
to allude to the subject of distribution, Mr. D. 
would not detain the committee by giving his views, 
on that subject; but if the gentleman’s object had 
been, in calling into question the distribution princi- 
ple, to rally in opposition to this bill those who were 
in favor of distribution — AN 

Mr. COLLAMER (Mr. D. yielding the floor) 
explained that he had expressly declared that. the 
question of distribution, whether members were op- 
posed or were friendly to it, could not operate upon 
this bill; for, according to his view of it, its effect 
would be to reduce the price of all lands in the Uni- 
ted States, whether belonging to individuals or to ` 
the government. i 

Mr. DAVIS, resuming, said that he would say, 
then, in regard to the principle of distribution, that 
the friends of the bill did not expect to derive any - 
advantage from the friends of distribution in. regard 
to the question. He desired to put ‘this, bill simply 
on the ground of justice, without any regard to its. 
influence on the treasury, or to its influence upon. 
the political opinions of one party or the other. ‘Che 
friends of this bill came forward advocating a meas- 
ure which had received the attention of the country 
for nearly twenty years, and in favor of which was 
almost every western man, whatever were his politics. 
He was glad to have seen his colleague [Mr. Sam- 
PLE] rise up and give them the views he had ad- 
vanced. 

Another question of great importance. The 
gentleman was in favor of appropriating, the 
public lands to the carrying on of public works. 
Upon this Mr. D. spoke only for himself. He 
knew not what his colleagues. or his political asso- 
ciates might be disposed to do upon it. He was in 
favor of making an equitable distribution, so as not 
to conflict with the constitution of the country; and 
he wasnot only willing, but heretofore, as was well 
known to the gentleman and ‘to the House, he had 
used his humble efforts to obtain an ap ropriation 
from the public lands for this purpose. This being 
his view, the paramount consideration with him. 
was to have justice done in regard to the public 
lands, to the people of the West, and to the people.. 
of the whole country; and he knew of no surer 
plan of accomplishing this object, than by reducing 
the prices of the lands to the actual settlers thereon. 

He referred to and denicd the soundness of the 
argument of Mr. Cottamer against this bill, from. 
the alleged tendency it would have to take away 
from the public works the aid of the public lands. . 


Ít was true, he admitted, that it would lessen ‘the 
amount Cerived. from a given quantity of land;. but 
it:was not true that all the aid from the lands would 
bè taken away by the operation of this bill. The 
gentleman, in opposing this bill, had thought proper’ 
to call upon the old States for aid. He had been 
sorry to hear the gentleman make this appeal; but 
he ‘had believed, and he still believed, that Vermont 
was prepared to do like justice to the new as well 
as to the old States. If the law was to be opposed 
on the ‘ground of sectional interest, the gen- 
tleman’s argument was much more. subtle than 
might’ have been supoosed. He knew the gen- 
tleman came from a manufacturing and wool- 
growing. country, and he knew that a large 
amount of operatives in the old States might be 
‘induced, if the price of the lands was reduced, to 
come to the West, where they could become inde- 


endent ‘landholders, and find themselves good . 


omes at 25 cents an acre; and that the gentleman, 
and other gentlemen from his section of the country, 
might not like this, and hence might oppose the bill. 

After noticing one or two other of the objections 
of Mr. Corramer to the bill, Mr. D. concluded with 
a warm appeal to gentlemen from the old States and 
ffom the new States—to gentlemen of every politi- 
cal party, to come up to the support of this bill, in 
order to mete out justice, and only sheer justice, to 
the people of the West, which demanded that re- 
ductions should be made upon lands that had been 
in. market 20 or 30 years, because they were not 
worth as much as fresh lands which had just been put 
into market. As his colleague had remarked, and 
as the gentleman from Vermont and the House 
knew, the western States were largely indebted; and 
it would have an immense influence in relieving 
them to bring about this desirable provision of re- 
ducing the lands to their fair value, as it would en- 
hance the population of these States, and conse- 
quently enhance the taxable property in a much 
greater ratio than the mere value of the lands. 

Mr. VINTON remarked that this bill was, in his 
opinion, one of the most important that had been 
presented to the House for a long time. It struck 
at the value of more than a thousand millions of 
property. It had been here, to his certain knowl- 
edge, for twenty years; from time to time it had, in 
its substantial provisions, received the consideration 

. of the House, and had as often been rejected. 

This: bill (said: Mr. V.). proceeded on the false 
supposition that they had -nothing to do but to re- 
duce the price of the public lands, and they would 
immediately be occupied and brought into cultiva- 
tion. Nothing was more fallacious; he undertook to 
say, if this bill became a law, that they could not 
enhance the population of the western country by 
a single individual, nor could they expedite the sales 
of the public lands by a single acre per an- 
num; and, for a time at least, the operation 
of this bill would be essentially to diminish 
the sales of the public lands. When the present 
land system, or its basis, was laid down immedi- 
ately after the American revolution, it had attracted 
the deepest interest, and excited the most careful 
attention of the American people. And whoever 
would take timeto look into the system as then 
regulated, would perceive.that it had been adjusted 
with the utmost caution, so as to keep up a proper 
adjustment and proportion between the demands for 
lands and the quantities put into market. We had 
a public domain which extended to the Pacific; and 
they could, by their legislation, glut the market at 
once, or they could reduce the quantity below the 
demand, by withdrawing it from the market. Now, 
when this land system had commenced, no man 
had been allowed to go upon such of the public lands 
as had not been surveyed and brought into market. 
That. was the great principle by which they had been 
enabled to keep the supply of the market within the 
demand. But by ‘permitting settlers to go to lands 
not brought into market, the government had, with- 
in the last 15 or 20 years, in a great measure lost 
its control over the supply for the market; and the 
result was. that we had now got into market an 
amount of: land which. would sustain, and sustain 
“in more comfort, forty millions of people, than the 
pele who now lived in that country enjoyed. And 

ecause that country, adequate to sustain forty mil- 
lions: of people; was: not taken up immediately, 
gentlemen argued that it was valueless, and its price 
must be reduced. : No} it-was because we had not 
People who could occupy it; that it was not taken. 

hoever knew any thing’ of the. settlement of a 


new country, as he professed to know, (having lived — 


ina new State more than a quarter ofa century,) 
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would know that, after new lands had been brought: 


into the market, the country was nearly a wilderness 
for the first five years, even under’ the most favora- 
ble circumstances. In the State of Ohio, at the end 
of 20 years, veryslittle land except what was on the 
highways and water courses had been occupied 
and settled. In his own district, lands that had been 
20, 30, and 40 years in the market seeking purchasers 
and notable to find them, had been sincé sold at $1 25 
per acre, and were found to be valuable and pro- 
ductive. ; T i 

. The progress of settlement disclosed the value of 
lands which was not before known. Land districts 
that were onceregarded as valueless, were now known 
to be the best in the State; agricultural improve- 


' ments having brought out resources that were before 


unknown to the western country. An entire gen- 
eration must, by the law of inevitable necessity, pass 


away before the lands now in the market could be ~ 


settled and cultivated. What power had the legis- 
lation of Congress over the progress of population? 
As well might they by legislation attempt to swell 
the flood ofthe Mississippi, or acceletate the course 
of the sun, as to attempt the ‘settlement of these 
lands faster than the natural progress of population 
required. How many millions of acres ‘of land 
were there now in Indiana, that had been twenty 
years inthe market, and which, though as good as 
any lands in the country, would be sold, under this 
bill, at twenty-five cents per acre? The gentlemen 
from Indiana both said that this law was intended 
for the benefit of the poor man. He trusted that he 
was as much interested for the poor man as any one, 
and he had participated in legislation for their spe- 
cial benefit. We have (said he) made a law for the 
poor man, by which a section of land is cut up into 
sixteen parts, sô that the man who can raise fifty 
dollars, can get forty acres of good land, and that 
wasas much as he could cultivate to advantage. If 
he had more given him, it would injure, instead of 
benefiting him. 

Tt wasa great misfortune to the western country that 
the settlers generally had too much land; and the con- 
sequence was, that from their large farms the settlers 
were able to produce little more than an English 
farmer would raise in a fence corner. This was ow- 


ing to the imperfect manner of their cultivation. 
a 


sit not to the interest.of the country that its la- ` 


bor should be bestowed on the bestand most pro- 
ductive lands? It certainly was; and if the best and 
most productive lands, and those of an inferior qual- 
ity, could not be both cultivated at the same time, it 
was the interest of the country that the former 
should be first cultivated. He contended that the 
government could not induce poor men to go on the. 
oor lands, even if they gavethem to them for noth- 
ing. Would they upturn the great system, the ben- 
efits of which they had been experiencing for so 
many years, for the sake of selling valueless lands? 
It was true that there were vast bodies of lands that 
were nothing but swamps and barren wastes; but 
would they legislate for the purpose of selling them? 
They might as well legislate for the purpose of sell- 
ing the lands that were covered by the waters of the 
lakes, as for the purpose of selling swamps and sand 
barrens. The passing of this bill would add nothing 
to the national wealth, and nothing to the productive 
industry of the country. By it they would accom- 
plish nothing but to upturn the great land sys- 
tem of the country, which had operated so bene- 
ficially for So many years past: : 
But this bill proposed'to confine the right to pur- 
chase lands at a reduced price to those who are to 
become actual settlers, or who own farms adjacent 
to the lands mey purchase. Did gentlemen imagine 
that this would have any beneficial effects, either 
upon those who resided near the lands they wished 
to purchase, or upon the revenues of the country? 
The benefits of the bill were to be confined to actual 
settlers, or to those who owned adjacent farms; but 
the farmer who wished to make an investment out 
of his annual profits, (as was the case now with 
hundreds in the “western -country,) was excluded. 
Again: he undertook to say that, if this bill passed, 
there would be another scene of wild and reckless 
speculation in western lands. You reduce, (said 
he,) at one single blow, the price of these lands 
down to 25 cents the acre; and what will be the cen- 
sequence? You will practically make knaves of a 
great portion ofthe people who live in that section 
of the country. A man will goto the land office 
and make eath that he intended to purchase this 
320 acres of land for actual settlement, or that they 
are adjacent to his farm. ‘Suppose he changed his 
intention after getting the lands, and sold them: was 


there anything to prevent him from doing it? How 
are you to prove that his oath was not an honést 
oath? Was there anything in this bill that restrict- 
ed such a man from transferring his land? . The mo- 
ment this bill passed, hordes of speculators would 
go out from the large cities, and swear that they in- 
tended to settle these lands themselves. These 
lands would be bought up by speculators, who 
would pay a little more for the oaths that would be 
taken. Everybody knew that thousands of false 
oaths had been taken under the land laws; and yet 
he had never heard ofa single prosecution for them. 

Mr. V. next adverted to the evil policy of over- 
stimulating agricultural production beyond the wants 
of the country, which would bring down prices at a 
ruinous rate; after which, f 

Mr. FICKLIN rose and obtained the floor, but 
gave way to an y 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, on whose motion the cem- 
mittee rose and reported the election. bill to the 
House, and reported progress on. the land bill. - 

On motion ky Mr. HOUSTON, the substitute 
proposed by Mr. Dromeoore was ordered to be 
printed. . R i ; 

Mr. HALE gave notice that he would to-morrow, 
or some convenient day, ask leave to bring in a. bill 
to abolish the office of Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings. ` a eed h 

The House then adjourned. 

The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, weré handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The papers in the case of Richard 
Elliot for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Pensions: : 

By Mr. PRATT: The petition of Roswell Woodworth for 
an increase of pension. “os 

By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The petition of Barbara Burn- 
ham, widow of Captain John Burnham, a revolutionary 
pensioner, praying for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. i 

By Mr. BIDLACK: The appheation of Reuhen Taylor, of 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, for a pension va account of | 
services as a privateer: referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. $ 

By Mr. CLINTON: The memorial of Lieutenant John T. 
McLaughlin, of the United States navy: referred to the Com-. 
mittee on Public Expenditures. : A i 

By Mr. HUGHES: The petition of Harrison Whitson, 
asking Congress to pay him for forage, provisions, &c., fur-, 
nished Captain’ Gilliam’s company of mounted. Florida 
volunteers in 1837, under contract made with said Gilliam, 

By Mr. ATKINSON: The memorial of the president and. 
directors of the Dismal Swamp canal company, asking to be 
paid their account against the United States for moneys ex- 
penaed for the United States: referréd to the Committee of 

claims. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of Matthias Morse 
and 224 others, citizens of North Carolina, in favor of res 
building the branch mint at Charlotte, North Carolina, The 
petition of Joseph W. Scottand’19 others, in favor of the 
same object. The petition of Charles A. Weisenheimer and 
351 other citizens of North Carolina, in favor of the same 
object: referred to.the Committee of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: The. petition of Sarah Howard, widow 
of James Howard, deceased, for a pension: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. á 

By Mr. ROBERT SMITH: The petition and papers of 
John Stone, praying a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. The petition and papers of John W. 
Hockett: referred to the Committee of Claims. The peti- 
tion of Peter Shafter: referred to the Committee of Claims. 
The petition of Robert Leybold, praying a grant ofland: 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. A 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 12, 1844. 


Mr. Haxwoop, of North Carolina, appeared in 
his seat to-day. S 
On motion by Mr. BENTON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Thomas Allen, praying com- 

ensation for printing a compendium of the sixth censas, be 

taken from the files and referred to the Committee en Fi- 
nance. d 

Mr. MERRICK. presented the memorial of the 
heirs of Joseph Watson deceased, praying compen- 
sation for servives rendered by him to the United 
States in the Territory of Michigan, between the 
years of 1806 and 1802: referred to the Committee 
on Claims. en . ` 

Mr. ARCHER gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill to increase the 
salary of the judge of the district court of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia; also a bill 
for the relief of Miles King and his assignees. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Thos. 
McLellan and twenty-five others, citizens of Maine, 
asking indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800. Pee ; 

Mr. F. said, he trusted the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom he should move to refer it, would 
pardon him for calling their especial attention to it 


i 
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‘and urging upon them. the: pri 

their earliest possible action. “F'or-more than a quar- 
ter of a century these petitioners have been asking 
for relief; If: they are entited to it, the delay is sig- 
nally-crvel and- unjust. If they are not, Congress 
still owe it to themselves, as well as to the claimants, 
to say so—aad say so definitively. Anything is 
better than inaction. - May I also be allowed to sug- 
gest, said Mr. F., that this may be regarded as a 
favorable moment to, consider this. subject? The 
great. contest for the presidency is' now closed, and 
if’ we are ever in a fit state of mind. to enter upon 
the investigation of important questions like this, 
disconnected, as it is, in every way, with party pol- 
itics, it would seem to be in the interval between the 
close of one great political campaign for the presiden- 
cy and the commencement of another. He did hope, 
therefore, that the committee. would not only enter 
upon ‘the immediate. consideration of this subject, 
but would réport so early as to insure the action of 
both Houses of Congress upon it at the present ses- 
sion. : 

The memorial was accordingly referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an appro- 
priation for the erection of a suitable building in the city of 
Mobile for the accommodation of the district courts of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama, or to re- 
pair the building heretofore occupied for that purpose, and 
also for-the erection of a district court-house for the middle 
district of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa. ee 

-Qn motion by Mr: BAGBY, the présentments of 
the grand juries of Mobilè and. Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, representing the necessity of an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a suitable building. for the 
accommodation of the district court of the United 
States for the western district. of that State, were 
ordered to be taken from the files, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas, instructing the senators 
and requesting the representatives from that State to 
vote for some provision of law for the equitable ad- 
justment of the claims for French spoliations prior 
to 1860; which were read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill to grant 
to the State of Ilinois the right of way through the 
public-lands of the United States; and 

A bill for the relief of William Elliott, jr., of Ful- 


ton county, in the State of Ilinois; which were sev-. 


erally read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. ; i é 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

Mr. TAPPAN, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Joint 
Committee on the Library. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial from the 
Mayor and Council of the city of Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana, praying for a modification of the law of last ses- 
sion establishing that city a port of entry: referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARROW, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of James Ritchie; which was read twice, and, 
with the papers on file relating to the claim, referred 
to the Committee on Claims... 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill. for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Pierre Menard, 
of Antoine Peltier, and of Joseph Placy; which was 
read twice, andreferred to the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims. 


TEXAS-~HER PUBLIC DEBT, LAND GRANTS, 
&e. 

Mr. PHELPS submitted the following resolution; 

which, under the rule, lies on the table one day, viz: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the 
Senate whether the executive department is possessed of 
any definite and satisfactory information by which the pres- 
ent puhlic debt of the republic of Texas can be ascertained; 
and if so, that he be requested to communicate it to the Sen- 
ate, with the aggregate amount of that debt; and also, that 
he be requested to inform the Senate whether any, and if 
any, what additions have been made to that debt since the 
signing of the treaty with that republic, submitted to the 
Senate at its last session. 

And that he be further requested to inform the Senate 


what amount of the public lands of Texas had been granted - 


by the Spanish, Mexican, and ‘Texian governments previous 
to the signing of said treaty; what amount remained un- 
granted at that date; and whether any, and what, grants of 
said domain- haye been made by the Texian government, 
\ Since that period. coke . 
~ On motion of: Mr. WOODBURY, leave was 
granted to withdraw. from the files the petition and 
papers of Harvey Park. : 
Also presented a petition from Benjamin Ropes, 


opty and justice of 


f 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Relations. 


Mr. BAYARD, on leave, introduced a bill to in- 


crease the pay of certain officers of revenue cutters, 
while serving in the. navy of the United States; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. PEARCE gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill: giving the as- 
sent of the United States to the amended charter of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company. 


\CORRESPONDENCE WITH FRANCE ON ANNEX- 
ATION. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. HUNTING- 
TON was taken up, and agreed to—as follows: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States he re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate (if not incompatible 
with the public interest) copies of all the correspondence 
not heretofore transmitted ‘to the Senate, which may have 
` taken place between the Department of State and the pres- 
ent minister of the United States to France, and between 
that minister and the government of France, relating to the 
„proposed annexation of Texas to the United States. 


PUBLIC MONEYS. ` 


_ The resolution submitted by Mr. Niles yester- 
‘day, cowcerning the deposites of the public moneys, 
came up for consideration. ; 

‘Mr. EVANS suggested to the senator from Con- 
necticut the. propriety of permitting the resolution 
to lie on the table till Monday, by which time he 
presumed the report of the Secretary of the Tyeas- 
ury would be transmitted to Congress; which report 
he had no doubt would contain the most, if not all, 
the information desired through the resolution. He 


| had no particular objection to the resolution, but be- 


lieved that its passage would be rendered unnecessary 
by the annual report from the Treasury Depari- 
ment. : 

Mr. NILES acquiesced in the suggestion; and the 
resolution was postponed till Monday next. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back, without amendment, the bill 
for the relief of certain contractors with the govern- 
ment; and the bill concerning furloughs in the naval 
service. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a petition from cit- 
izens of the city and county of Philadelphia, asking 
an appropriation to rebuild the piers at Port Penn, 
in the Delaware river, and to complete the erection 
of the light-house on Brandywine shoals: referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed,-and the bill granting a 
pension of $2 50 per month to James Duffy, was 
taken up as in committee of the whole, con+ 
sidered, reported to the Senate, and passed to a 
third reading. 

On motion, it was agreed that when the Senate 
adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Senate pro- 
ceeded tothe consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 12, 1844. 
Mr. Wm. B. Macar of New York ‘appeared and 


took his seat. 

Mr. A. C: DODGE, on leave, presented the con- 
stitution, ordinance, and memorial, adopted by the 
Towa convention for the formation of a State consti- 

tution. ` Mr. D. moved that these papers should be 
referred to the Committee on Tertitories, and 5,000 
extra copies be printed. 

Mr. VINTON thought this constitution should 
go to the Judiciary Committee. Such had been the 
case in the Senate. All the constitutions of the 
new States, he said, had gone to that committee. 
It was the proper one, in his opinion. The admis- 
sion of a new State was a grave and important sub- 
ject. It was the business of Congress to examine 
the instrument with great care, to see that it was 
republican, &c. 

Mr. DODGE said he hoped the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would not prevail. The Committee 
on Territories he regarded as the proper one to which 
this subject should be referred; and with all due def- 
erence to the gentleman from Ohio, he would inform 
the House that the precedents in similar cases were 


not as stated by him. The constitution of Florida, 
which was now before the House, liad been referred 
to the Committee on Territories, and a bill from that 
committee reported for her admission during the last 
Congress. The constitutions of Arkansas and Mich- 


“praying indemnity for spoliations ‘by. the... French ~ 
prior to 1800: referred to the Committee on Foreign | 


rae 


ican, when presented to. this House; liad been refer- 
red to the Committee on Territories; and: it would be 
departing from the previous action‘of the House, if 
. the constitution of Iowa should raw-be sent to the 
Committee of the Judiciary. - Mr: D. saw no rea- 


sons why the honorable: gentlemen composing the 
Committee on Terrioriés were notas competent to de- 
cide:on the questions of constitutional or other law 
growing out of the application of a new State for dd- 
mission into the Union ag those of the Judiciary. 

As to the republicanism of our constitution; said 
Mr. D., I venture to. predict, let it be the pleasure of 
the Hlouse-to send it to what.committee it may, no 
fault would be found with that. . He trusted, upon 
examination, that it would be found equal, if not:su- 


-perior, to any instrument of the kind that had ever 


been presented to this body. eters : 

Mr. D. said that, in asking the House to print 
5,000 copies, he was but. following the’ precedent 
setin the case of Florida. He read from the journal 
of 1838 a resolution then adopted, showing such. to 
be the case. He hoped the motion to print would 
prevail. i 

Mr. A. V. BROWN did not wish to provoke any 
discussion on this question, and therefore would make 
but one brief observation. He believed that the usual 
destination of subjects of this character was the Coth- 
mittee on Territories, and he hoped that in this case 
the House would not depart from’ its usual course. 
It was true, that hardly any question could come 
before the House in which some legal principle was 
not involved; but as to the republicanism of. this 
constitution, he apprehended it was more a question 
of fact than of law. It might, perhaps, be a mixed 
question of fact and of law together; but he thought 
there was more of the former than of the latter in- 
volved in it. He hoped, therefore, that. the refer- 
ence would be to the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK observed thata reference to 
the rules of the House would best explain which 
of the standing committees would most appropri- 
ately have’ this subject in charge. The 87th rule 
prescribed the duties of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to be “to take into consideration such peti- 
tions and matters or things touching judicial pro- 
ceedings as shall be presented, or may come in 
question, and be referred to them by the House; 
and to report their opinion thereon, together with 
such propositions for relief: therein as to them shall 
seem expedient.” By the 95th rule, it was pros: 
vided that “it shall be the duty of the Committee 
on.the Territories to examine into the legislative; 
civil, and criminal proceedings of the Territories, 
and to devise and report to. the House such means 
as in their opinion may be neey to secure the 
rights and privileges oft residents and non-residents.” 
Mr. B. said he took it, therefore, for granted, that if 
the House disposed of this -subject according to 
these two rules, the proposition’ of the honorable 
delegate from Iowa would prevail. 

r. WENTWORTH observed that the gentle- 
man from Ohio, in quoting precedents, had not 
quoted the precedents of the House, but of the 
Senate. The Senate, it was true, had referred mat- 
ters of this nature to their Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and the gentleman argued, therefore, that this 
subject should be referred to the same committee in 
this House. It must, however, be recolleeted:that 
there were frequently different modes of proceeding 
in the two branches of the national legislature, and 
that they were at this time differently constituted as 
regards political sentiment. It might not be con- 
sidered proper to refer this subject to a committee 
which would act speedily on it, by one of the par- 
ties in this country, whose object was to delay the 
admission of this Territory. “A question had been 
raised as to the republicanism of this constitution; 
but he believed the gentleman from Ohio and his 
friends would find, upon examination, that there was. 
rather too much republicanism in it to suit their 
views. If, however, when this constitution should 
be brought before the House by the report of a 
committee, the gentleman should find any provision 
in it not republican enough, he would most cordial- 
ly join him in amending it. 

Mr. LEVY observed that the application of Flori- 
da for admission into the Union was referred to the 
Committee on Territories, and reported on by them. . 

Mr. BARNARD contended that all such applica- 
tions should be referred to the Committee on the. 
Judiciary; and his impression was, that such had 
heretofore been the cusiom of the House.. : : 

Mr. DUNCAN was for referring ‘this, ‘subject to 
the Committee on Territories, believing. that. such 
committee would take the most speedy action on. ite 


f þe referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; 
Committee on ‘Territories when itcame from the 
first named committee; and thus the action of these 
two committees would take up the greater part of the 
-session. He therefore advised the friends of this 


‘gneasure, if they desired to see a bill pass before the : 


“end of the session, to send it to the Committee on 
“Territories; for if it had to go to two committees, 
-it would take the whole ‘winter, and the bill would 
probably be lost. - 

My: CAUSIN referred to the 95th rule as quoted 
above by Mr. E. J. Buacr, and argued from thence 
that the Committee on Territories -was the-most ap- 
propriate reference. 


The question was first ieee on referring the sub- 


ject to the Committee on Territories, and decided in 
the affirmative; and, 

On motionof Mr. A. C. DODGE, five thousand 
extra copies of the constitution were ordered to be 
printed. ` ` 
On motion of Mr. LEVY, the same number of 
extra copies of the constitution of Florida were also 
ordered to be printed. 3 

Mr. WENTWORTH presented the petition of 
William Hayes, esq., of Champlain county, State 
of Ilinois, praying for a pension: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


» MARINE HOSPITALS. 


‘Mr. KENNEDY, of Maryland, offered a resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on Commerce to in- 
uire into the expediency of making an appropria» 
tion for the establishment of a marine hospital-at 
the-port of Baltimore. 
Objections being made, J3 
Mr. KENNEDY moved a suspension of the 
rules, to enable him to present the resolution; which 
having been carried, the resolution was again pre- 
sented: and adopted. 
Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved .a suspension ‘of the 
rules to enable the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the graduation bill. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL desired to know the reg- 
ular order of business. . 
. The SPEAKER replied that it was the call on 
the States for. petitions: when petitions were last 
called, the call was not gone through with, the 
States of Virginia and Maryland having been omit- 


ted. : 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS observed that, at the request 
of several gentlemen, he would withdraw his mo- 
tion until after the expiration of the morning hour, 
giving notice, at the same time, that he would move 
to.go into Committee of the Whole on the gradua- 
tion billevery day tll it was disposed of. ` 

The SPEAKER then commenced the call on the 
States for petitions, and petitions were presented as 
follows: 

From Virginia: by Messrs. CHAPMAN and 
GOGGIN. . 

- From Maine: by-Mr. CARY. 

From Ohio: by Messrs. SCHENCK, VANME- 
TER, and GIDDINGS. 

_ Mr. GIDDINGS presented several abolition peti- 


tions. ' 

Mr. EDWARD J. BLACK. raised the question 
of reception. 

- Mr. GIDDINGS called for the yeas and nays on 
that. question. es . 

The reading of one of the petitions being called 
for, it was read accordingly. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia observed that, independ- 
ently of the naked question of abolitionism, he ob- 
jected to the reception of that petition as a pure 
matter of villification, and containing a base false- 
hood on its face. It was a foul disgrace to. those 
who sent it here, and to thë member who present- 
ed it. 

Mr. RHETT asked if the question of reception 
was debatable. i 

‘The SPEAKER replied, that the question was 
debdteable; but on notice of an intention to debate it, 
it must lie over. 

_ ME RHETT said he wished to debate the ques- 
tion, and it was accordingly laid over. 

Another.and similar petition being read—. 

Mr. GIDDINGS . moved its reference to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. ; 

_ Mr. E. J. BLACK raised the question of recep- 


tion. * : = 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman propose 
to.debate it? : 


Mr. BLACK. No, sir; I donot desire to debate 


it, but to denounce it. 


it would. also. have to be referred to the- 


_ Mr. RHETT gave notice: of his intention to de- 
bate the question of reception, and the ‘petition was 
accordingly laid over. ee Abo els? 

Another petition of a similar character being 
read— i È 

Mr. GIDDINGS moved to refer it to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLACK raised the question of reception. -- 

Mr. GIDDINGS called for the yeas and nays on 
hat question; which were not.ordered. = . : 

The SPEAKER then put the question on the re- 
ception of the petition.’ í 


r. THOMAS SMITH expressed a desire to - 


debate that question; and it went over, accordingly, 
till to-morrow. ; 


The Clerk next read another petition, submitted . 


by Mr. Ginvines, of the same character; which, 
after a few words from Mr. DROMGOOLE and 
Mr. GIDDINGS, shared the same fate as its prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. GIDDINGS presented a petition from Alba- 
ny, in the State of New York, against the annexa- 
tion of Texas. i 

Mr. PETTIT said that subject had been re- 
ferred to the whole people of this Union, who had 
already reported on it, and therefore he moved to 
lay the petition on the table. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL remarked that, as he 
had not been so fortunate as to have an opportunity 
to read the report which the gentleman from Indiana 
referred to, he should be glad to hear, from that gen- 
tleman, some explanation of its contents. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would get all the information he de- 
sired on the 4th of March next. 

The SPEAKER then put the question on the 
motion to lay on the table, and it was negatived. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH intimated that he desired 
to debate the question of reception, and consequent- 
ly the whole subject went over under the rule. 

Mr. GIDDINGS offered another petition from 
Ashtabula, in the State of -Ohio, which prayed 
that the people of the free States might be ex- 
empt from, in any way, aiding in the support of 
the institution of slavery. : 

He moved the reference of this petition to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and on that question 
the yeas and nays were called for and ordered. 

Mr. RHETT raised the question of reception. , 

Mr. DICKEY called for the yeas and nays on the 
question of reception. ` ; 

Mr. E. J. BLACK desired to debate it, and it 
went over accordingly. 

After a few words from Mr. Barxarn, who con- 
tended that the question of reception was nòt raised 
at the proper time, the petition went over. 

Mr. GIDDINGS presented another petition from 
Ohio, which prayed for the necessary steps to be 
taken to procure an amendment of the constitution 
to alter the basis of representation, and make it uni- 
form throughout the United States, such basis being 
the free inhabitants thereof. But it also prayed, if 
such an amendment cold not be made, that the 
animal property of the free States be represented, as 
well as the slave property of the slave States. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE begged to. call the attention 
of the House to the fact, that such a petition was 
presented atthe last session, and referred toa com- 
mittee, whose report set forth that such an alteration 
would cause a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. WINTHROP called the gentleman from 
Virginia to order, on the ground. that it was not in 
order to debate the question. : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE had no desire to debate the 
question; but simply to state a fact. Hethen moved 
to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. ADAMS called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered, and resulted thus: yeas- 135, 

, nays 51. i 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baily, Bar- 
ringer, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, 
Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Aaron V. 
Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burt, Caldwell, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepherd Cary, Causin, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, 
Clinch, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cullom, Dana, 
Danicl, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 
can, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, French, Fuller, Goggin, 
Byram Green, Grifer, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Hays, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
bell, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
‘Andrew Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 

- McCauslen, Maclay, MeClernand, McConnell, McDowell, 
McKay, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, 
Norris, Owen, Parménter, Payne, Peyton, Pollock, Elisha 


R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, David S, Reid, Reding, 


‘John, Sample, Saunders, Schenck, Senter, Thomas, 


resolution: 


Roberts, > Bt. 
l T. Sey- 
mour, DavidL. Seymour, Slidell, John T ‘Smith,/Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, John 
Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred/ P. Stone. 
Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomassoh, Tibbatts, 
Vanmeter, Wentworth, Wethered, Benjamin’ White, Wil- 
liams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—135. / 
NAYS—Me@sre. Abbot, Adams,. Anderson, Baker, Bar- 
nard, Buffington, ‘Carroll, Catlin, Collamér, Cranston, Dar- 
ragh, Dickey, Dillingham, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, 
Grinnell, Edw. S. Hamlin, Harper, Henley, Hudson, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kenne 
dy, Preston King, Daniel P. King; MčClelland, Mclivaine, 
Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mosely, Pater- 
son, Ramsey, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers; Severance, 
Caleb B. Smith, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wheaton, 
John White, Winthrop, and Joseph A. Wright—51. -< 


So it was laid on the table. - 
From Illinois: by Messrs. SMITH, WENT- 
WORTH, and FICKLIN. ya i 
Mr. SMITH asked leave to offer the following 


Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, “Rodney, Russè: 


Resolved, That'the Committee of Claims be, and hereby 
is, instructed to inquire into the propriéty and expediency 
of making some adequate provision for the relief of the nu- 
merous unfortunate sufferers: by the unprecedented flood in 
the Mississippi river and some. of its tributaries, in the 
months of June and July, 1844; and that said committee re~- 


portto this House, at anfearly day of this session, by bill or 


otherwise. 

After some cénversation— ; at 

Mr. DROMGOOLE objected to the reception of 
the resolution. oe Dn. ie 

Mr. SMITH moved a suspension of the tules to 
receive it. i 

The question was taken, and thé House refused 
to suspend the rules. 

Petitions were further presented, as follows: 

From Missouri: by Mr. HUGHES. 

From Alabama: by Messrs. PAYNE, DELLET, 
and CHAPMAN. 

From lowa: by Mr. A.C. DODGE. 

The Territory of Florida being called, Mr. LEVY 
asked leave to introduce a resolution instructing the 
Committee of Claims to inquire into the propriety of 
teportiig a bill for the relief of citizens of. Florida 
whose property was destroyed by order of the mili- 
tary officer of the United States, at thé town of 
Miconopy and elsewhere, in Florida. _ 

No gentleman objecting, the ‘resolution was re- - 
ceived. 4 atin Mae” : ee: 

Mr. ROBERT: SMITH moved to amend the res- 
olution by appending thereto ths resolution previ- 
ously referred to by him. ae 

Mr. LEVY hoped the gentleman would not over- 
flow his resolution by adding another. [A laugh.] 

The. SPEAKER, after reflection, ruled the 
amendatory resolution out of order. 

The original resolution of Mr. Levy was agreed 


to. . 

Mr. HENRY DODGE gave notice to the House 
that he would ask leave to introduce a bill “to grant 
a certain quantity of land to aid in. the improvement 
of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and to connete the 
same by a canal, in the Territory of Wisconsin.” 

The call of the States and Territories having been 
completed— ` 

r. OWEN (having been absent from his seat at 
thé call of the State of Indiana) on leave presented 
a petition for a grant of land to aid in the comple- 
tion of the Wabash and Erie canal; the reference of 
which he moved to a select committee. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, remarking that there was 
an appropriate standing committee, moved the ref- 
erence tothe Committee on Public Lands. 

The question on the motion of Mr. Jounson (be- 
ing put in order) was taken and decided in the affir- 
mative. A 

So the petition was referred to the Comffittee on 
the Public Lands. ; 

Messrs. J. W. DAVIS, SAMPLE, and G. DA- 
VIS on leave presented petitions. : 

Mr. SAMPLE asked and obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill for the relief of Alanson: Phiney. 

HUDSON RIVER. > eos 

Mr. BARNARD, asked leave to introđuce a bill 
to provide for continuing- the improvements in the 
navigation of the Hudson river. 9. 7 

Objections were heard from several quarters. 

Mr. BARNARD, remarking that hemerely asked 
for the same indulgence that had been granted, and 
that his object was merely to refer the bill toa 
committee, (which would, consume no tittie,) moved 
a suspension of the rules in order to introduce the 
bill. A A s 

The question was taken, and decided-in the affir- 
mative, two-thirds voting therefor—a "85, noes 28. 
Mr. BARNARD accordingly introduced the afore- 
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JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the 
`- United States. n 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represeniatives 

of the United States in. Congress assembled, That annex- 


aid bill “to provide’ for continuing ‘the improve- 
ments in the navigation of the Hudson river;” which 
was twice read, and; on his motion, referred to the 
Committee‘ on. Commerce, z 

<> ILLINOIS AND:MICHIGAN CANAL. 


Mr. WENTWORTH asked. and obtained leave 
to introduce a bill to grant additional quantities of 
land to the State of Hlinois, to aid in. the completion 
of the Hlinois and Michigan canal; and, on his mo- 
tion, it was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. ee 

Mr. WELLER inquired of the Speaker if the 


the republic of Texas take effect as settled the twelfth 
of April last, in the following words, viz: ` 
“ARTICLE J. x 


“The republic of Texas, acting in conformity with 
the wishes of the people and every-department of its 
government, cedes to the United States all its territo- 
ries, to be held by them in full property and sove- 
reignty, and to be annexed to the said United States 
as one of their Territories, sublect to the same con- 
stitutional provisions: with their other Territories. 
This cession includes all public lots and squares, 
vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, 

ublic edifices, “fortifications, barracks, ports and 
ashore, navy and navy yards, docks, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and accoutrements, archives and 
ublic documents, public funds, debts, taxes and 
ues unpaid at the time of the excange of the rati- 
fications of this treaty. 
i “ARTICLE IL 

“The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated into 
the Union of the United States, maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and 
property, and admitted, as soon as may be consist- 
‘ent with the principles of the federal constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, of citizens of the United States. 

“ARTICLE IN. 

“All titles and claims to real estate, which are 
valid under the laws of Texas, shall be held to be so 
by the United States; and measures shall be adopted 
for the speedy adjudication of all unsettled claims 
to land, and patents shall be granted to those found 
to be valid. 


morning hour had expired? : . 
The reply of the Sreaxer was not understood. 
Mr. W. moved that the: House resolve itself into 

Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL appealed to the gentle- 

man from Ohio to withdraw his motion fora mo- 

ment, to enable- him to present a petition. 

Mr. DUNCAN expressed the hope- that the 
House would not resolve itself into committee, until 
it had first disposed of the bill which had been re- 
ported by the committee, and which was now on 
the Speaker’s table-—viz: the bill relating to the time 
of holding the presidential election. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL hoped that the House 
would not go into committee, and he desired to say 
that he was instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations (of which committee Mr. C. J. I. is the 
chairman) to report a bill on the subject of Texas. 

Mr. WELLER, withdrew nis motion. 

Reports from committees then being in order, 


THE AFFAIRS OF RHODE ISLAND. 


The SPEAKER announced that the pending 
business was upon the report made at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, by Mr. Burge, from the select 
committee “to whom was referred the memorial of 
the democratic members of the legislature of Rhode 
island, requesting, among other things, the House 
of Representatives to institute an inquiry into the 
fact of the adoption of a constitution by the people 
of Rhode Island, in December, 1841, and of its sup- 
premion by the then existing authorities of that 

tate through the interference and assistance of the 
President of the United States; which report con- 
cludes with a series of resolutions. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to postpone the 
further consideration of this subject for half an hour. 


“ARTICLE 1Y. 


“The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to 
the laws regulating the public landsin the other 
Territories of the United tates, as far as they may 
be applicable; subject, however, to‘such alterations 
and changes as Congress may from time to time 
think proper to make. It is understood between 
the parties that if, in consequence of the mode in 
which lands have been surveyed in Texas, or from 


ation and union between the said United States. and . 


take an oath for the faithful discharge of their duties, 
| and that they are not.directly or indirectly interested 
in said claims atthe time, and. will not ‘be 
during their continuence in office; and the said 
oath shall be recorded, with. their proceedings. © In 
_case of the death, sickness, or resignation” of 
any of the commissioners, his or their place. or 
places -may be applied by the appointment as afore- 
said, or by the President of the United States du- 
ring the recess of the Senate. They, or a majority 
of them, shall be authorized, under such regulations 
as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, 
to hear, examine, and decide on all questions touch- 
ing the legality and validity of said claims, and 
shall, when a claim is allowed, issue a` certificate to 
the claimant, stating the amount, distinguishing 
principal from interest. The certificates so issued 
shall be numbered, and entry made of the , number, 
the name of the person to whom issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose.. They 
shall transmit the records of their proceedings and 
the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents. produced before them, 
relative to the claims allowed or réjected, to the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to be de- 
posited therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
Shall, as soon as practicable after the receipt of the 
same, ascertain the aggregate amount.of the debts 
and liabilities allowed; and if the same, when added 
to the amount to be paid to Frederick Dawson, . and 
` the sum which may be paid in the redemption of 
the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated 
sum of ten millions of dollars, he shall, onthe present- 
ation ofa certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the 
option of the holder, a new certificate for the amount, 
distinguishing principal from interest, and paya- 
ble to him or order, out of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, or stocks of the United 
States, for the amount allowed, including principal 
and interest, and bearing an interest of three per 
cent. per annum from the date thereof; which stock, 
in addition to being made payable out of the net 
proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, shall 
also be receivable in payment for ihe same. In 
case the amount of the debts and liabilities allowed, 
with the sums aforesaid to be paid to Frederick 
Dawson, and which may be paid in the redemption. 
of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the sum of 
ten millions of dollars, the said secretary, before 
issuing a new certificate, or stock, as the case may. 


Mr. WINTHROP raised ‘the point: of order 
whether this report, as giving rise to debate, did not 
lie over under the rule; and whether it was not out 
of order, until the committees had been called through, 
and such reports received as gave rise to no debate. 

The SPEAKER was understood to overrule the 

oint of order; and, in reply to an inquiry by Mr. 

TEENROD, to say that if the subject were post- 
poned, as proposed, it would retain the same prece- 
dence it now had over other business when it again 
came up. 

After some conversation by several gentlemen, 
the question was taken on the motion of Mr. In- 
GERSOLL to postpone the further consideration of 
the report for half an hour, and was decided in the 
affirmative. ` ; 

Reports of committees were then called for, com- 
meneing with the Committee of Elections. 

‘When the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads were calird, 


POST ROUTES. 


„Mr. HOPKINS observed that he had no report 
from that committee to make, but he would move 
that the bill on the subject of post routes of the last 
session be recommitted to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, in order that members 
might have an opportunity of incorporating in it 
such new post routes as they desired to have estab- 
lished. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. VINTON, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, offered a resolution to amend. the constitu- 
tion.of the United States, in relation to the electton 
of President and Vice President. 

Objections being made, the resolution wag not re- 
ceived. : 


i ` ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

‘Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 
Foreign. Affairs, reported a joint resolution provid- 
ing for, the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. 

The resolution is as follows: 


` hereafter, the books, papers, and documents of the 


| the ratifications of this treaty; which debts and lia- 


‘of Texas; one hundred thousand dollars, if so much 


previous grants or locations, the sixteenth section 
cannot be applied to the purpose of education, Con- 
gress shall make equal provision by grant of land 
elsewhere. And it is also further understood that, 


be, shall made in each case such proportionable and 
ratable deduction on its amount as to reduce the ag- 
gregate to the said. sum of ten. millions of dollars; 
and he shall have power to make all needful rules 
and regulations necessary to carry into. effect the: 
power hereby vested in him. 


. “ARTICLE VIL j 
“Until further provision shall. be made, the laws 
of Texas, aè now existing, shall remain in force, 
and all executive and judicial officers of Texas, 
except the President, Vice President, and heads of 
departments, shall retain their offices, with all power 
and authority appertaining thereto; and the courts 
of justice shall remain in all respects as now estab- 
‘lished and organized. A 


“ATICLE YII. 


Immediately after the ratifications of this treaty, 
the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a 
commissioner, who shall proceed to Texas and re- 
ceive the transfer of the, territory thereof, and all 
the archives and public property, and other things 
herein conveyed, in the name of the United States. 
He shall exercise all executive authority in said ` 
territory necessary to the proper execution of the 
laws, until otherwise provided.” 

Resolved, That the said articles are hereby declared 
| to be the fundamental law of union between the said 
United States and Texas, so soon as the supreme 
authorities of the said republic of Texas shail agree 
to the same. And it shall be the duty of the Presi. 
dent of the United States, so soon as he shall be of- 
ficially notified of such agreement on the part of 
Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 

_ Resolved, further, by the authority aforesaid, That _ 
«t is understood and intended that whatever was 
stipulated to be done immediately, or at a fixed pe- 
riod after the exchange of the Yatifications of the 
aforesaid compact, shall be done immediately, or in 
a like period after the supreme authorities of Texas 
shall have formally agreed to these resolutions. 
The resolution being read; was ordered toca, 
second reading. : l : nae 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL, from the same com~ 


General Land Office of Texas shall be deposited and 
kept at such place in Texas as the Congress of the 
United States shall direct. 


“ARTICLE Y. 


“The United States assume and agree to pay the 
public debts and liabilities of Texas, however cre- 
ated, for which the faith or credit of her govern- 
ment may be bound at the time of the exchange of 


bilities are estimated not to exceed, in the whole, 
ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid in 
the manner hereinafter stated: 

“The payment of the sum of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars shall be made at the treasury 
of the United States, within ninety days afier the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, as fol- 
lows: Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
Frederick Dawson, of- Baltimore, or his executors, 
on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent. bonds 


be required, in the redemption of the exchequer bills 
which may he in circulation at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this treaty. For the 
payment of the remainder of the debts and liabilities 
of Texas, which, together with the amount already 
specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dollars, the 
public lands herein ceded, and the net revenue from 
the same, are hereby pledged. 


“ARTICLE Vi. 

“In order to ascertain the full amount of the debts 
and liabilities herein assumed, and the legality and 
validity thereof, four commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall meet at Washington, Texas, within the period 
of six months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, and may continue in session not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, unless the Congress of the 
United States should prolong the time. They shall 


s 


mittee; gave ‘notice that he would on Monday, the 
23d instant, mové to : go. into Committee -of the 
Whole on this subject; and in the. mean time, he 
would move that it be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. ; 

Mr. WINTHROP said he did not rise to oppose 
any obstacles to the course. proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relatioñs, but for the purpose of 
stating that the report was not adopted unanimously 
by that committee. . There were some members 
who were opposed to that reports but as the majori- 
ty insisted on bringmg it into the House immediate- 
ly on its adoption, the minority had no opportunity 
of presenting their views in a counter report. As it 
was, he would merely observe that he held the doc- 
trines contained in that report to be in violation of 
the constitution and laws, and rights of the States; 
and he believed, if carried into execution, they were 
eminently calculated to involve this country in an 
unjust and dishonorable war. He also held them 
to pe particularly objectionable on the question of 
slavery. 7 j 

The question was then put on the reference to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and, 

On motion by Mr. INGERSOLL, five thousand 
copies of the report were ordered to be printed. 

The House then adjourned. , 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. MURPHY: The petitionof Eliza M. Fortin, pray- 
inga pension in consequence of the death of her husband 
intha naval service: referred to the Committee on Naval 

airs. i 

By Mr. THOMAS H. SEYMOUR: The memorial of Sam- 
uel Colt, inventor of the water-proof cartridge: referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The memorial of S. R. 
George, of Baltimore; praying that certain excess of duty 
mey be refunded: referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. : 

By Mr. DAWSON: The petition from a great number of 
the ‘citizens of Louisiana for the permanent location of the 
surveyor general’s office of that State at the town of Baton 
Rouge, and forother purposes: referred to the Committee 
onthe Public Lands. - : : 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of E. W. Burgoyne, H. 
P. Gaines, and 105 others, citizens of Hamilton county, Ohio, 

raying that the provisions of the pension law, passed June 

, 1832, may be extended so as to embrace the cases of the 
surviving soldiers who served.in the western armies under 
Generals Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. . 

By Mr.J. W. DAVIS: The petition of Michacl Riley and 
111 ‘others, citizens of Indiana, praying a grant of land to 
assist the State of Indiana to complete the Wabash and Erie 
canal to the Ohio river. ‘The petition of Thomas Shireliff 
and 30 others, citizens of Indiana, on the same subject. 

By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of Phebe John and 
65others, women of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal 
of all laws ofthe United States which in any manner sanc- 
tion or sustain slavery. Two other petitions of the same 
import. 

By Mr.E. J. MORRIS: Nine petitions from citizens of 
Philadelphia, praying an extension of the naturalization 
laws to 21 years. A petition from citizens of Philadel- 
phia, asking an appropriation for the reconstruction of the 
of the shipping piers at port Penn, on the river Delaware, 
and for the building of a light house on the Brandywine 
shoals. : 

By Mr, ATKINSON: The petition of William Smith and 
others, for extra allowance for services in the exploring 
expedition: referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. J. STEWART: The memorial and other papers 
of Samuel Colt, asking Congress to inquire into and test the 
utility of his water proof cartridges: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, $ 

By Mr. STETSON: The petition of the Ladies’ Union 
Benevolent Society of the city of Washiugton, soliciting the 
House of Representatives to give the refuse fuel provided 
for the House, for the use of the sick, indigent, and destitute 

oor of the city. The memorial of the stockholders of the 
ate Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, solicit- 
ing a renewal of their charter. The petition of the trustees 
of the Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria to revive the charter of 
the bank, together with a copy of the assignment by the 
stockholders under the act of Congress of June 17, 1844. 
On behalf of the Bank of Metropolis, the opinion of Richard 
S. Coxe, esq., counsellor at law, advising the corporation to 
organize and perpetuate itself as a banking association, urn- 
der the general laws of partnership: all which were referred 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of Samuel P. Good- 
sell: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN: The petition of Lindsey 
Milstead to be allowed bounty land on account of military 
services, The petition of Benjamin Hollinsworth and oth- 
ers, for land in lieu of their pre-emptions, lost by the location 
of Indian reservations. The petition of Jacob Boyd, to have 
money refunded paid by him under a mistake, in the entry 
of a tract of lind.: On leave, Mr. C. introduced a bill for the 
relief of Margaret Hollinsworth. 

By Mr. J E. CARY, of New York: The petition and pa- 
pers of James S. Campbell, praying compensation for prop- 
erty òf his father, Samuel Campbell, destroyed in the ser- 
vice of the government in the revolutionary war: referred. 
_to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. . ~ 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition of Jeremiah Moers, 
of Detroit, administrator of John: Anderson, deceased; of 
Catharine Knaggs, of Francis Cicote,end gf Guy Carpenter: 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


referred. to the Committee of Claims: ‘The petition of 
Charles, McKenzie: referred to- the Committee on the Pub- 
ic pangs. > 


By Mr. FOSTER: The petitión of George Easter, for a i 


pension: referred to the Committee oñ. Invalid Pensions, 
The petition of Andrew McLaughlin, The petition of 
George Singley. The petition of Francis Davidson.. The 
petition of Frederick Chertman: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. x 


By Mr. SHEPHERD CARY: The petition of Samuel A. | 


Moses, with accompanying documents, relating to a claim 
upon the treasury: referred to the Committee of Claims. `. 
By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Jacob Addison, of 
Muskingum county; Ohio, praying for an increase of pen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.. - 
- By Mr. PRATT: The following memorial, signed by Nel- 
son Hyde, and 57 others: ` 


To the honorable the Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States: 


The undersigned mechanics of the town of Catskill, 
Greene county, New York, and the members of the Catskill 
Mechanical Socicty, respectfully represent that they have 
viewed with the highest gratification the introduction at 
the last session of Congress, by: the Hon. Zadok Pratt, the 
member from this district, of a preamble and resolution set- 
tinf forth that, “whereas, from the great difficulty in ascer- 
taining for what inventions patents have issued, much time, 
labor, and expensesare incurred by persons in different sec- 
tions of the United States, in perfecting what they conceived 
to be original patents; but which, upon application to the 
patent office, they discover to have been already secured 
by others, thus discouraging them from future attempts to 
render service to the public, and reflect honor upon the 
country; and whereas the large surplus of about $10,000 
annually could be advantageously applied to the benefits of 
the§numerous class of citizens, whose geniusfleads to the 
discovery of new and seful inventions, and to whose ad- 
vantage it is but reasonable that a portion of such surplus 
should be applied, as an encouragement to the development 
of their ingenuity, and the exercise of their skill: Phere- 
fore, 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be directed to 
inquire into the expediency of making the necessary appro- 

riation out of the patent fund to'purchase an ample col- 
ection of scientific and other necessary books, and to pro- 
vide for the publication and distribution of the descriptions 
and drawings of the inventions for which patents have heen 
granted,” &c. ` 

And your petitioners would speedily solicit the speedy 
action of Congress upon the resolution above referred to, 
feeling confident that the advantages contemplated by its 
spirit would not only be highly important to the ingenious 
and skilful mechanic, but also of abundant and extensive 
penefit to the whole people of the United States. 

Referred to the Committee on Patents. ` 

By Mr. A: C. DODGE: The petition of Wm. J. A. 
Bradford, praying compensation for reporting decisions of 
the supreme court of Iowa; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee gf Claims. The petition of Josiah Scott, praying 
that he might be allowed to correct an erroneous land entry 


made by him at the Dubuque land office, in Iowa: referred- 


to the Committee on Public Lands. 


——— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, December 13, 1844. 


The minutes of yesterday having been read, 

The STETSON rose and stated that he voted 
yesterday under a mistake on a motion in relation 
to a memorial presented by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ginpines] from Ashtabula, which pray- 
ed for such a change in the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States as would make the basis of representa- 
tion uniformly the free inhabitants of the country, 
or that the animals of the free States might be rep- 
resented as the slaves of the South were. When 
the petition was presented, he was writing at his 
desk, and he voted in ignorance of the offensive char- 
acter of that petition, which, besides, affected the 
question of an alteration of the ‘constitution, which 
was very harmoniously settled at the last session, 
and which he would not now vote to disturb. He yes- 
terday voted in.the negative on a motion to lay that 
petition on the table; but having discovered its char- 
‘acter, he now. asked permission of the House to 
change that mistaken vote, and have it recorded in 
the affirmative. 5 

The House assented tothe correction, and the 
vote was changed accordingly. 

The journal was then approved. 


ERRORS IN THE SIXTH CENSUS. 
_ The following is the select committee appointed 
on the motionof Mr. Apams to consider the pe- 
tition from the Amertcan Statistical Society in rela- 
tion to errors in the sixth census: 

Mesrrs. Apams, Ruerr, Rayner, STILES, Ma- 
cuay, Brenere, Foster, Suepmerp Cary, and 
Cares B. Smita. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER announced that there were nu- 
merous communications on the Speaker’s table, 
which, with the permission of the House, he would 
present. 

The following were accordingly read 
Clerk: - . 

A letter from the treasurer of the United States, 
transmitting, in pursuance of law, copies of accounts 


by the 


Mr. DROMGOOLE then said 


pursuance of the act of 26th August, 1842, and the 
Əd section of the act making appropriations for the - 


cipline of the militia; which letter was referred. to the 


` Committee on’the Militia, and ordered to be printed. 


the table. 
A letter from the Commissioner of Public Build- 


ings, transmitting, in par nanei of a resolution of — 


the House, copies of all contracts maden his office 
since the first day of December last; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Buildings and ` 
Grounds. i F ` 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in answer to a resolution of the House of the ‘7th’ 
June last, a report jn relation to’ the survey òf. the 
harbor of Cape Porpoise, in the State of Maine; 
which were laid on the table, and ‘ordered to be 
printed. i a Se 

Also, a series of resolutions (which were received 
at the State Department in October last) from the 
common counil of New York, condoling with the 
nation and the bereaved relatives, on the loss of 
those distinguished citizens who were killed on 
board the Princéton, on an excursion down the Po- 
tomac. . 


ELECTION BILL, 


Mr. DUNCAN moved the-House to take up his 
bill to alter and regulate the time of holding the 
election of electors of President and Vice President - 
of the United States, which had been reported to 
the House from the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union. i f 
_ Objection was made to the reception of that mo- 
tion. i 

Mr. DUNCAN moved a. suspension of the rules 
for the reception of his motion; which was agreed to. 

Mr. D. then renewed his motion to take up the 
ae which he had specified; which was assent- 
ed to. : 

The SPEAKER stated that the first question in 
order was on concurring in the amendment of 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DUNCAN moved the previous question... 

Mr. DROMGOOLE hoped the gentleman from 
Ohio would withdraw that motion, and. let the 
House take a vote on the amendment which he bad) 
prepared. ed 

Mr. DUNCAN replied that he did not want this | 
bill squeezed to death by the affection of its friends, | 
[laughter;] and hence he could not comply with the: 
request of the gentleman from Virginia. k 

The SPEAKER put the question on seconding | 
the demand for the previous question. } 

Tellers were called for, and ordered, and Messrs: 
Roperts and Winrnror were appointed; and 
having taken the vote, they reported that 48 had. 
voted in the affirmative, and 76 in the negative. So.’ 
there was not a second. : 2 


the question res: 


% 


f 


‘teman from Ohio. That the House might under- 


“formation of the House. ` - 


‘curred, Will the House concur’ in the amendment, 
‘of the Committee of the Whole? but he would sug- 
gest thet the House ‘should refuse to concur, and 
thus he would have an opportunity to present a sub- 
‘situte which he had prepared for the bill of the gen-. 


stand what his substitute was, he Would request 
that it might be read at the Clerk’s desk for the in- 


.The amendment. proposed by Mr. Dromcoore 

‘was read as follows: 
. “Strike out'all afterthe word ‘that, at the end of the sec- 
ond.line, and insert ‘hereafter, in each year, in which elect- 
ors of President and Vice-President are to bé appointed by 
each State, the said electors shall be chosen on one and the 
same day throughout the United States—to wit: on the first 
Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in November. 
But nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the le- 
gislatures of the several States from providing for the ap- 
pointment of electors on some other subsequent day, in case 
the électors, orany ofthem, in any State, shall not be cho- 
sen at the time herein determined, or for supplying vacancies 
arising from any cause, or for substituting electors absent 
on the day prescribed for their attendance in meeting to give 
their votes for President and Vice-President. 

` “Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act relative to the election of a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, and declaring 
the officer who shall act as President in case of vacancy 
both: in the offices of President and Vice-President,’ 
approved March 1, 1792; and of the act supplementary to the 
same, approved March 26, 1804, now in force and not virtu- 
ally repealed by this act, shall extend and apply to every 
election of a President and Vice-President of the United 
States.” x ar 


“Mr. DUNCAN asked for the reading of the bill 
agit had been yeported from the committee; which 
was read accordingly. . 
` Mr. D: would merely remark that this bill, as it 
came from the committee, was just as simple as it 
could be made. The amendment (the adoption of 
which had placed the bill in this form) had been in- 
troduced to meet the views of several gentlemen 
who were desirous thatit should contain the simple 
proposition of the election being held upon a certain 
specified day. The amendment now prod by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DromeootE] 
was precisely what. the bill was as it passed the 
Committee of the Whole; but it also had two or 
three provisions—the very provisions that gen- 
tleman had objected in the bill first intro- 
duced. “He said there was no necessity for them at 
all. The bill, as it had passed the committee, se- 
‘cured the exercise of the laws on the part of the 
States in relation to the manner of elections, to can- 
vassing the votes, to making the returns, &c. He 
was willing that every gentleman in the House, if 
it were possible, should have the exclusive honor of 
the introduction of this bill and of presenting it. 
He cared. nothing about the honor, but the princi- 
le was what he desired to see established. ‘There 
fad been a tendency on the part of the friends of 
this bill to hug it to death. He doubted not the 
skill ofthe gentleman from Virginia in parliamentary 
matters; he would not have half his skill in parlia- 
mentary matters for the best farm in Virginia, [a 
langh;] for if he had, he should know nothing else. 
But,.as he had remarked, he did not want the bill 
killed. with kindness; he believed the bill as it had 
passed passed the Committee of the Whole was 
perfect-—that it. was an exercise of all the powers 
conferred upon them by the constitution upon the 
subject, and no’ more; it repealed no laws at all, 
but consisted of a simple naked proposition to fix a 
uniform day. Ile hoped it would be passed in its 


present form. 


Mr. JOHN CAMPBELL observed that, between 
the bill reported from the committee and the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Virginia, he had no 
choice. He rose for the purpose of moving an 
amendment to the bill now under consideration, if 
the bill was now open for amendment. 

The SPEAKER remarked that it was. 

Mr. C., then moved to strike out the time pro- 

oseg by the bill, and to insert the Ist Monday in 
Decaniber, 

The legislature of the State of South Carolina, he 
said, by its constitutional provision, met on the first 
Monday in December. The electors of that State 
weré elected by her legislature; and consequently 
this:bill, if passed, either compelled the legislature 
of that State to hold an extra session, or would re- 
quire an alteration of the constitution of that State to 
confer their election directly upon the people. The 
first Monday in December was. sufficiently early to 
decide the election; and he hoped the House would 


“gee fit to make this alteration in the time. 


Mr, HAMLIN said: he had supposed the differ- 
gence between the proposition of the gentleman from 


| Virginia, she might come in and appoint electors up- 


of the Whole, was the difference between tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee. But if gentlemen examined 
these two propositions, he believed they would find 
a real, substantial difference between them. ft con- 
sisted inthis: The bill of the gentleman from Ohio, 
which had been adopted in committee, contained the 
express provision that, if a State should have held its 
election upon the day named by this bill; and should 
fail to elect electors, then the legislature might, by 
law, appoint a Subsequent day. The bill of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia did not contain such a provis- 
ion—it simply said if there should be no election 
upon the day named, then the State might appoint a 
subsequent day for the election. ‘Now, the difficul- 
ty was here: a State might not provide for choosing 
electors upon that day—it might refuse to do it—and 
then, by the very account of the: gentleman from 


a subsequent day, and thus negative and nullity the 
law. The difference between the two bills, other 
than that now pointed out, wasa mere matter of 
taste, and he did not deny that the gentleman from 
Virginia might have used more taste, and conformed 
his bill more closely to logical rules than the gentle- 
man from Ohio had done. But as a matter of prin- 


ciple he preferred the bill of the gentleman from 


Ohio. : 
The SPEAKER inquired ifthe gentleman from 


| Virginia offered his proposition as an amendment to 


the bill: _ 

Mr. DROMGOOLE replied that his impression 
had been that it would not be in order; but, as it 
now. appeared that it was, he would move to amend 
the amendment reported by the committee, by stri- 
king out all after the word “that,” and inserting 
what he had offered, [which is above given.] 

Mr. D. said he had no remarks to make in reply 
to the suggestions or the observations of the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,] or’ of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, about rhetoric, parliamentary skill, 
and all that. It might pass for what it was worth 
with the House. There was one suggestion of the 
former gentleman with reference to which he wished 
to make a single remark, viz: that there was nothing 
in the bill imperative upon the States to hold their 
elections upon the day designated by the bill. It is 
(said Mr. D.) as imperative as the constitution of 


¡the United States can make it.. Imperative lan- 


The constitution of the United States said that Con- 


ress might determine the day of choosing electors. 
his bill determined it, and thus gives effect and 
vitality to that provision.of the constitution; and it 
might as well be supposed that a State would not 
regard the injunction of the constitution imposing 
upon it any duty pertaining to the existence of this 
confederacy, as to suppose it in this case. He 
asked what the gentleman from Maine would pro- 
pose to do if the States should refuse to provide for 
the meeting of their electors at their capital on the 
first Wednesday in December, as the constitution 
required? If the gentleman supposed cases alto- 
gether improbable, he might, perhaps, build argu- 
ments and draw conclusions therefrom; but argu- 


‘ments founded on extreme improbabilities should 
‘have no weight. 


With reference to the remark of the gentleman 
from Ohio, he had as little pride of feeling about the 
matter as the gentleman himself, or as any other 


man. 

Mr. DUNCAN explained that he had not charged 
the gentleman with any such feeling. He had in- 
tended merely to convey the idea that he himself 
had none. fie could make more political capital 
by dissecting one political coon [laughter] than he 
could by twenty such bills. 

Mr. RHETT inquired if it was now in order to 
move to refer the bill to a select committee. 

The SPEAKER replied thatit was. ` 

Mr. RHETT said he would, then, make the mo- 
tion. He had understood the gentleman from Ohio 
that it was the motion he [Mr. Duncan] intended to 
make when this bill came up in the House. He 
(Mr. R.) did not know the differences the gentlemen 
were discussing, and he could not vote understand- 
ingly, either upon the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Virginia or the original bill. 

He would suggest another reason why he thought 
the bill ought to -go to a committee. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, in’ taking into consideration the va- 
rious parts of the country, had not thought proper to 
make any reference to the State he represented. 
South Carolina, since the origin of the government, 


“Virginia and the bill as reported fromthe Committee 


had thought proper to elect her electors in-electing 
her legislature;. the presidential. election. came 
up in electing the legislature, -and the.: legis- 
z lature, the first Monday in December, pronounced 
the decision of the people with réference thereto. 
jf: Other States had formerly pursued ‘this course. 
} South Carolina had thought: proper to adhere to it; 
| they had found that: form. entirely congenial:to the 
feelings of their people, and they did not desire that 
athe arm of the general government should be ex- 
xtended to interfere: with her policy or her rights. 
‘The gentleman. from Virginia’ and the gentleman 
-from Ohio had remarked, in objection to the propo- 
< sition to-which he now referred, that the first Wed- 
nesday in December was:-the time when the electors 
counted out their votes; but that was a regulation of 

Congress, and might be altered so as to coincide with 
this law, if it was so formed as to accommodate 
South Carolina. Now, as they had excepted Maine 
—as they had made provision for the manner of 
elections in Maine, and in the North—why not; in 
like manner, in South Carolina? He took it for 
granted, asa settled principle, that there should be 
as little legislative interference on the part of this 

‘overnment with the State. governments as possible. 

e thought this bill had better be recommitted to a 

select committee: he did not desire to be on it. "The 
presidential election was four years ahead: there 
was no special emergency now. At the last Con- 
gress there had been reason for the gentleman 
from Ohio to press it, in order to. prevent 
the flagitious frauds from the transfer of votes from 
one State to another; but the presidential’ election 
was settled; we could have no more presidential 
elections, thank God, for four years to come: He 
therefore hoped gentlemen would allow tiñe for the 
proper maturing and perfecting’ of this bill by a 
committee before they pressed the House to action 
upon it. i f . 

PM, BRENGLE remarked that he was decided. 
ly in favor of the passage of the bill. Although he 
had opposed it at the last session of Congress, it 
had not been on account of any hostility to the bill; 
on the contrary, he believed it eminently conforma- 
ble to the will of the people of the ‘country. | Tt 
was a measure of great importance, proposing a 
very considerable changein the highest election of 
our country; and, in proportion to its importance; it 
ought to be deliberately matured. Mr. B. objected 
to the provision of the first section, authorizing the 
colleges of electors, in case any vacancy occurred 
in their number, to supply such vacancy; and, in il- 
lustration of what he supposed might be its detri- 
mental effect, he supposed that that New York 
were to elect eighteen electors of each political par- 
ty to constitute its college, the two parties thus 
balancing each other therein. In case a vacancy 
occurred by death or otherwise, it would enable the 
other Pay. to fill the vacancy, and thus decide-what 
should be the character of the electoral vote of that - 
great State in contravention of the will of the people 
expressed in their election of equal numbers of elect- 
tors of both parties. This, he apprehended it would 
not be denied, would be at war with the spirit of our 
republican institutions. He proposed, in case of a 
vacancy occurring, to confer upon the legislature the 
power of filling it at its own discretion, whether by 
election by the people of the whole State, or of the 
particular district. The objection to holding an elec- 
tion over the State on the: ground of expense, he 
thought was entirely invalid; in the case of the State 
he had referred to, that State, at the late election, 
had exercised a controlling influence over the ad- 
ministration of the government for four years to 
“come; and the mere expense of holding an election 

in a State was.a slight consideration in the decision 
of a matter of such momentous importance. In case 
the vacancy occurred so short a time previous to 
the meeting of the electoral college as to-admit of 
being filled in no other manner, it might be done by 
the college themselves, but in such a case only. Al- 
though they all agreed as to the propriety of a law of 
this kind, there was a diversity of opinion in regard 
to its precise provisions and details. He therefore 
hoped it would be allowed to go, as proposed, toa 
select committee. 

This bill had been committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House; yet, without feeling the slightest 
disrespect to that committee, he might say it was 
the worst possible committee in which to maturea 
bill. He preferred a committee even of but three 
members, to the Committee of the Whole; for the 
whole history of legislation. proved. that a- small 
committee was ketter than a large one for ‘maturing. 

t and perfecting the details of any. measure. He 
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hoped that. the substitute-of -the gentleman from 
Ohio, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia, together with the various suggestions of 
members, would be taken. into consideration by a 
sélect committee, who would report. such a bill as 
they could all vote for with safety and confidence. 

‘Mr: HARALSON merely rose to reply to some 
of the questions of. the gentleman from Maryland, - 
[Mr Brencie.] The gentleman. asked why 
there wag such hot haste to ~pass this bill? and 
he would.: give him the best possible reason for 
it, -We have (said Mr. H.) just come out of a 
presidential election; and both parties are charging 
each other with having committed great frauds, and 
both professed to be anxious to guard against them 
in future. -This was, therefore, the -best possible 
time to pass a bill of this nature. By acting on the 
subject now, they would strike while the iron’ was 
hot, and legislate while they were in the humor for 
it. As to. the suggestions of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, he had too high an opinion of the 
patriotism of that State to suppose they would re- 
gard any additional trouble that the aczomplishment 
of a general good would subject them to. He was’ 
informed, by his friend from New Hampshire near | 
him, that his State was put to the additional trouble 
of calling her legislature together every four years, 
for the purpose’ of providing for the presidential 
election. South Carolina,: therefore, was not the 
only State that would be put to some additional 
trouble; and he was assured that such was her pa- 
triotism, that she would not regard it. ; 

‘In‘relation to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia, and the report of the Committee of 
the. Whole, he did not see any essential difference 
between them; but he saw clearly that a majority of 
that House were for passing some bill that would 
guard against these election frauds that™had been so 
loudly complained of. They should, therefore, 
without taking into view the convenience of any 
one State, legislate for the general good. The ques- 
tion was, whether they should conform their legis- 
lation tọ the convenience of a particular State or to 
the convenience of the whole; and he was for the 
Jatter.. He. was for passing this. bill as speedily as 
possible, forthe purpose of preventing those frauds 
of. which both parties complained. 

Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR, after a few re- 
marks, moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER observed that the amendment of 
the géntleman from South Carolina [Mr. Camp- 
BELL} was not in order, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Dromeoorr] having the 
preference. 

Mr. CAMPBELL begged leave to correct the 
Chair in point of fact. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia was not offered as an amend- 
ment, but merely as an argument, and as a proposi- 
tion,that would be offered in case the substitute of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] should be 
rejected.: In this state of the case, he (Mr. C.) of- 
fered his amendment; and, after he had taken his 
seat, the gentleman from Virginia, on reconsidera- 
tion, offered his proposition as an amendment. 

Some conversation-ensued between the CHAIR 
and. Messrs. DROMGOOLE and CAMPBELL, 
resulting ‘in the decision that Mr. CAMPBELL’S 
amendment was the first in order. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked his friend from New 
York [Mr. Seymour] to withdraw his call for the 
previous question, in order that he might accommo- 
date the question of time with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and `thus have an opportunity of 
getting in his amendment. ‘That being settled, he 
would with pleasure go with him for the previous 
question, . 

Mr. SEYMOUR withdrew his call for the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. HAMLIN renewed it. . 

The: question was then taken on seconding the 
call for the previous question, and decided in the 
hegative, the count being taken by tellers—ayes 56, 
noes 71. i 

The SPEAKER observed that the call for the 
previous question not being seconded, the first ques- 
tion would be on the motion of the gentleman from 
South. Carolina [Mr. Ruery] to refer the whole sub- 
ject to a.sclect committee. . 

Mr. C.J; INGERSOLL observed that, in his 
opinion, the question was one not as to time, but as 
to method. He. could. not. see what possible ob- 
jection. there conld. be to. sending this matter to a 
select- committee; and-as he wanted to-go for it with 
eonfidence, he would much: prefer its being there. 

- matured, before voting on it, The House, bya unani- 


mous vote, taken by yeas and nays, had showed its 
-determination to pass this bill, and there could be no 
danger therefore in sending it..to a committee, in 
order to have its details so perfected as to be satis- 
factory to all; and even as to the the time of passing 
it, he was confident that this course would hasten 
it. He entreated the gentleman from Ohio to let it 
be sent to a committee, as the safest. and most ex- 

_ peditious mode of getting it through both Houses... 
Mr. RATHBUN was in favor of a reference, for 
the reasons he had heard stated, and one other rea- 
son which he would mention. The object of this 
bill was to guard against frauds in the elections of 
President and Vice President, by declaring that they. 
shall all be held on the same day. But in doing 
this, they should avoid as much as possible interfer- 
ing with the legislation of the States, and to 
guard’ against giving them additional trouble. 
Now, the State of South Carolina having a different 
mode of appointing electors from the other States, 
viz: that of appointing them by the action of her 
legislature, there would be no propricty in the ap- 
plication of this law to'her; and he would therefore 
gropose that the bill should be so limited and re- 
stricted, as to leave her out of its provisions until 
-shemay choose to conform her mode of electing 
electors to that of the other States. Such an amend- 


|. ment to the bill, he thought, would get rid of all the 


difficulty in regard to the. State of South Carolina 
that had been suggested. 


Mr. E. J. BLACK observed that he was one of 
those who desired to see. this bill pass immediately; 
but hevalso desired to doit ina shape that would 
give general satisfaction to all the States, and 
particularly the States of South Carolina. One 
gentleman from that State proposed to change 
the time of choosing the electors—a proposi- 
tion for which he could not give his vote. He 
could not voté%to change the day to suit the conve- 
nience of one State; butif the gentleman would of- 
fer an amendment to exclude the State.of South Car- 
oling from the provisions of the bill, he would vote 
or it. 


An honorable gentleman near him had drawn up 
a proposition of this nature; and he would. suggest 
to the gentleman who moved the amendment, that, 
if he would take that proposition, it would accom- 
pash the object he had in view, and he would vote 
or it. . 


Mr. McCLERNAND said that he regretted the 
controversy which had grown up on the question. 
There seemed to be such contrariety about the de- 
tails and paternity of the bill, that there was some 
doubt whether the bill would be passed at all at the 
present session. He was prepared to vote upon the 
bill at once; and he hoped the motion to refer to a 
select committee would not prevail. The subject 
had been much discussed at the last session. It was 
the first measure brought forward at the present 
session, and had, at the present session, undergone 
various amendments and extensive discussion. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] had taken it 
upon himself to examine, prepare, and mature the 
bill; and he was willing to take it on his judgment. 
The present was an auspicious period for passing it. 
We had just come out of a presidential election in 
which all the bitter feclings of party had subsided. 
The country was in.a calm, and the universal judg- 
ment was in favor of the bill. 

He would add a few remarks, in answer to those 
which had been thrown out by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rarusun] and the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Biacx.] They said-the bill might 
be modified so as to accommodate the case of South 
Carolina. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
had proposed that the time for holding the elections of 
electors in the several States should be postponed 
until December. This change, it would be perceiv- 
ed, would operate very inconveniently to most of 
the States. In December the weather was generally 
very cold, and in many States would be so in- 
clement as to. prevent a general turn-out of the peo- 
‘ple to the polls, which was very desirable—in fact 
necessary—to a full and fair expression of the pop- 
ular vote. . ; 

Again: if a time was fixed by.-the bill for the 
meeting and voting of the electoral colleges, that 
time must be uniform in all the States. So, if an 
exception was made in favor of South Carolina as to 
the time of choosing electors, yet she would have to 


conform to the time prescribed for the election by : 


the electoral colleges; otherwise, there. would be a 
non-compliance with the constitution, 


{Here Mr. McC. read 
sustain this position. ] aoe 

He hoped, therefore, for these hasty and somige- . 
what incoherent reasons, that immediate action 
would be had. : 

Mr. PAYNE. When the proposition was first 

resented to réfer this “bill to a select commtitee, I 
fad no objection to the reference. But subsequent 
reflection has convinced me that the reference is unne- 
cessary, for the object indicated by the. gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Campsext] and the gen- 
fleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersouy.]. 

The object of referring this bill, as indicated by, 
those gentlemen, is to change the day upon which it.. 
is intended to hold the election for electors for Près- .. 
ident: and Vice President of the United States, from. 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
| the first Monday in December. 

To this change of time, there. is, in my opinion, 
insuperable objections. By existing laws, the elec- \ 
tors for President and Vice President are required to, \ 
assemble on the first Wednesday in December, and \ 
cast their votes for President and Vice President of} 
she United States. If you’ fix the day. for electing. 
the electors on the Monday preceding the Wednesday. 
upon which they are required to cast their votes for’ 
President:and Vice ‘President, it is obvious the law 
will defeat itself. TE p : : 

After the electors have been chosen by the people, - 
the returns have to be made to the Secretary-of . 
State, which would require at least ten days ina 
State of ordinary size. Moreover, the executive has.” 
to issue his proclamation, designating the persons 
chosen by the people as electors. Now, sir, what 
time is allowed for the working of all this machine- 
ry, if Congress should require the election to be 
holden on the first Monday in December? One day. 
only, sir, from Monday until Wednesday. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the election could not be 
holden for want of time. 

Again, sir: the first Wednesday in December may . 
sometimes come before the first Monday in Decem» ’, 
ber. In that case, the law, as it now exists, would į 
requiro the electors to cast their votes for President | 
and Vice President before themselves had been elect? . : 
ed by the people. In view of these facts, I shall.not-' | 
vote for the reference, for the reason indicated.” 4. | 

Moreover, if Congress designates the first Mons; 
day in December upon which the electors shall be.~. 
chosen by the people, this body will be. practical- ` 
ly disfranchised, so far as the election of electors ig 
concerned; because this body meets on the first 
Monday in December; and we should not be in our 
States, where we are alone entitled to vote for elects. 
ors.on the day of the election. Under any aspect of 
the case, it occurs to me that the first Monday in. 
December would be the worst day of all others for’ 
the election of electors by the people. Db Intel 

Sir, there is one other consideration which I will 
mention, and which furnishes, in my view, a.reason 
against the reference of this bill to a committee for 
the les ‘of changing the day indicated in the ` 
bill, to the first Monday in December. It is this: - 
the same reasons which make it necessaryeto ` 
elect the ‘presidential electors on the same ‘day 
throughout the Union, apply with equal force to the 
election of members of Congress. The induce- 

ment for frauds upon the ballot-box is about equal 
in both cases; and the results upon the country are 
alike important. If the- election for electorsis hold- 
en on the same day throughout the Union, it is to 
be hoped that the State legislatures will, by law, 
adopt the same day for the election of members of / 
Congress. By doing this, frauds will be prevented in / 
the election of members of Congress, as well as in/ 
the election of electors. . 

But if the day of holding this election be the day 
upon which Congress meets, the State legislatures 
cannot and will not adopt that day upon which the 
members of this body shall be elected. I therefore 
hope the bill will not be referred with the view of 

altering time. einen . 

Mr. ELMER said it would. be recollected that 
when this bill first came into this House he urged its 
reference to a standing committee, “for he believed 
then that such a reference was not only necessary, 
but that it. would facilitate the object of its author. 

It, however, seemed to him now that it was not ne- 
cessary at this time that it should be so referred. 
They had: suggested. amendments which had been 
adopted by the gentleman-from Ohio; and if it should 
now go to a. committee, it did, not appear possible 
that the many conflicting opinions which were-en- 
tertained. could be. reconciled but by the House it- 
self, by a direct vote. He did not think it practicae 


front the constitution to. 


ble to hold. the election of-electors .omthe first Mon- ` 
day in December, and ‘that the electots should cast 
their votes-on thefirst: Wednesday. * 

“Mr. CAMPBELL said it was a mere provision of 
law that the electors should meet on the fist Wed- 
nesday in December; and an amendment could rea- 
dily be incorporated in this bill to. change the day 
tothe third Wednesday of December, or any other 
convenient day. f ; 

“Mr. ELMER said the gentleman from South 
Carolina was undoubtedly right; but it- appeared to 
him that it would be prudent not to fix a later day 
than that which the law now designated. His im- 
pression was, that it would.be better to fix the elec- 
tions yet earlier than they were; there were many 
reasons for such a change; one, however, was, that 
that the agitation generally commenced in the spring 
of the year, and it would: be better to diminish 
rather than to. extend the time during. which such 
agitation would continue. With respect to the bill 
béfore the House, he did not altogether approve of 
the phraselogy in which was couched, but in sub- 
tance it was better than that suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. He did not approve of so 
widea latitude being given to the State legislatures 
as would defeat the objects of the bill. If they fixed 
a day at, all, they ought to make it imperative; but 
whatever amendments were to be made, he hoped 
the House would make at once, and not send the - 
bill to any committee. f : : 

Mr. WINTHROP said that he would’ not now 
gay anything of the merits of this bill; he was ready 
to’ vote for itlat any time, in any shape. He certain- 
ly would rather take the measure of the gentleman 

rom Ohio, but he would take any measure; and the 
remarks which-he should make would be of the 
course of proceeding in relation to this particular 
subject. When, at the last session of Congress, ` 
this bill, or something like it, passed this House by a 
large majority, there were a few who venturéd to re- 
cord their names against the billon the ground that 
it was not maturely prepared, and also on the ground 
that it would be oppressive to several of the States, 
which would be put to the trouble and expense of 
cajling together their legislatures to make provision 
to carry out that measure. The whig Senate, at 
that time, ventured to put their veto upon it, and 
since that time those senators and the few members 
in this House who had voted against the bill, had 
been much. censured for the course they then took, 
by’'the presses of the majority in that House. A 
few. moments ago he had found in the official organ 
of this House a reference to this matter; which, after 
referring to the bill of the last session introduced by 
the gentleman from Ohio, asks— i 

, “How. did whigery treat this eftectual bill for the preven- 
tiou ofthe species of frauds to which we have referred? 
The whig members ofthe House of Representatives gene- 
rally voted for it; because they were so soon to answer to 
their immediatetconstituents that they dared not vote against 
a bill so obuiously necessary to put down a most atrocious 
and dangerous fraud in the election ofa chief magistrate. 
But how did this act fare with the whig.majority in the 
Senate? Every whig senator voted-against the law for the 
suppression of the fraud, while. every democratic senator 
votedsfor it. 

«Ais shows conclusively that the whig senators were 

' willing to take the odium of licensing this system of well- 
organized and widespread fraud, to avail themselves of it in 
the election of Mr. Clay.: They will now hardly venture to 
standout against public sentiment, and refuse to repress it 
by passing the act at this session rejected by] their votes 
alone at the last.” 

Well, this bill has been again introduced, but ina 
modified form; and it had been considered day after 
day, until at last it had been discovered by that 

ortion of the House of which the paper from which 
fe had read was the organ—and he was glad that 
the discovery had been made—that the bill did re- 
quire revision, and that it was expedient, for that 
purpose, to refer it tòa special committee—that it 
was rather dangerous to pass a snap-judgment upon 
it, and that it was regarded by South Carolina as 
dangerous in any way. Now he only hoped that 
these facts would. be remembered in extenuation of 
the enormity of the offence of those whig senators 
and members of this House who, at the last session, 
ventured to record their negative against it. 

Mr. BIDLACK said he had not risen to say any- 
thing in relation to what might be called party poli- 
tics, like the gentleman who had preceded him, in- 
asmuch,as the proposition before the House was 
simply thé reference of this bill to a select committee. 
He; however, if he indulged at all in such remarks, 
should wish to say a word in justification of his 
friend who had introduced this- bill, and who was 
entitled to all the eredit that would result from it. 
Now he (Mr. B.) should vote to refer this bill to a 


select committee, for a reason which he: had! nat-yet 
heard stated; and that was, that it seemed to him 


the proviso at the end of the bill was calculated, as 


he feared, to defeat the object, the main object, with 
which the bill was introduced. It would provide that 
if any State should fail to elect on the day desig- 
nated, then a subsequent election might be 
held, which held out inducements to defeat an elec- 
tion by a division of votes amongst various candi- 
dates, and thus prevent the elections taking place, in 
fact, on one uniform day throughout the Union. 
Now, he was of opinion that the bill should be sent 
to a committee, to consider well whether that pro- 
viso was not calculated to defeat the object of the 
bill. ‘ ars . 

The SPEAKER then put the question on the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
for the appointment of a committee of five, to whom 
this bill should be committed. 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the’ yeas and nays 
thereon; and they were ordered. aoe 

The question upon referring to a select committee 
was taken, and resulted yeas 69, nays 13], as fol- 
lows: 

_YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Ashe, Baily, Barnard, Bidlack, 
James Black, James A. Black, Brengle, Milton Brown, Wil- 
liam J. Brown, Buffington, Burt, Campbell, Cerroll, Catlin, 
Causin, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Cobb, Collamer, Cran- 
ston, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Fish, 
Foster, Fuller, Goggin, Grider, Hale, Holmes, Hudson, 
Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Irvin, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King, Kirkpatrick, Marsh, Moseley, Newton, Norris, Pey- 
ton, Charles. M. Reed, Rhett, Rockwell, Russell, Saunders, 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simpson, Caleb B. Smith, Ste- 
phens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, Tyler, Van 
meter,’ Vinton, Wethered, Woodward, and Yancey—69. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, 
Baker, Barringer, Benton, Edward J, Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burke,'Caldwel], Carpenter, Jere- 
miah E. Cary, Reuben Chapman, Augustui. Chapman, 
Clinton, Coles, Cullom, Dana, Richard D. Davis, John W. 
Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Florence, 
Foot, French, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, Herrick, 
Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hungerford, 
James B. Hunt, Jameson, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston 
King, Labranche, “Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
McCauslen; Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, Mellvaine, McKay, Mathews, Edward J. Mor- 
ris, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Nes, Owen, 
Parmenter, Paterson, Payne, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, 
Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rayner, Relfe, Rit- 
ter, Roberts, Robinson, Rodney, Rogers, St. John, Sample, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L.Seymour, Simons, Slidell, 
Albert Smith, John T: Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, 
Sykes, Taylor, Tibbatts, Vance, Weller, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Williams, Win- 
throp, William Wright, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost—131. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, in order, as he said, gen- 
erally to meet the views of the House, modified his 
amendment so as to provide as follows: 


Provided, That nothing herein contained sball apply to 
any State where the elections of President and Vice Presi- 
dent areynow chosen by its legislature, until such time as 
such State shall give the election of electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President to the people. 

Mr, Č. said he had but one remark to make. In 
reply to the gentleman from Illinois, (understood 
to refer to Mr. Dovetass,) he read the provision of 
the constitution on this point: 


“The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States,” 

And he remarked that there was nothing in his 
amendment conflicting with this requirement of the 
constitution—the day which was made uniform 
throughout the States, not being the day of choos- 
ing the electors, but of their giving their votes. 

_Mr. DROMGOOLE regretted that it was not in 
his power to concur with the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. CAMPBELL] upon this proposition. 
Ifthere were no constitutional impediment in the 
way, he could not vote for a proposition which ex- 
cepted any State from the operation of a law which 
he believed good policy and the security of the 
purity of our elections required. - The constitution 
said, that “Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors.” _ A portion of the electors, or 
all the electors of the United States? If any State 
was excepted, that now elected its electors by legis- 
lature, did this bill determine “the time” of choosin 
the electors? Certainly it did not. But the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, he feared, would produce 
a discussion here if he pressed his amendment 
which he (Mr. D.) waked. to see avoided; that was, 
whether the election of electors by any State was in 
fact in pursuance and accordance with the ‘proper 
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“meaning of the constitution. It was known Wat 


many entertained doubts conceming it, ; 
Mr. D. did not desire to have this House involved. 


either directly or indirectly, in the: decision of ‘that 
question. -He did not raise any question about the 
validity of the electors thus chosen... Butit would 
be perceived at “once that those who voted for the 
proposition of the gentleman from South: Carolina 


. declared indirectly that, in. their opinion, the election 


of- electors by the legislature was a fair interpreta~ 
tion of the constitution. MTY. D. inclined to the con- 
trary opinion; but, as he had said, he desired the 
House to avoid this knotty question, and simply to 
“determine the time of choosing the electors”—the 
electors of all the States, not excepting South Caro- 
lina. If they accommodated South Carolina, (and 
he would go.as far as. he could consistently to do 
so,) how could they refuse any gentleman who 
asked that his State be excepted from the- opera- 
tion? They would thus virtually defeat the ‘great 
object of the bill, which was to have the election of 
electors on the same day throughout the United 
States. f E 
_ Mr. RHETT observed, if the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. DromcooLE] were to put in practice 
the argument he had advanced, he did not know 
how he could avoid voting against his own bill.: In 
that (certainly in the bill of the gentleman from 
Ohio) there was a provision under which © 
not a State in this’ Union could be compelled 
to vote on any particular day—a provision, in case 


‘the election were not held on the day designated, that ` 


the legislature should provide for the election being 
held and consummated thereafter. Where, then, was 
the gentleman’s argument in reférence to the word 
“time?” The bill, as it lay on theit table, might pass, 
and not a.sin State in the Union elect ‘their elec- 
tors on the day designated. : 

But the other argument, and that which lay nearest ' 
the gentleman’s heart, was that the form of South 
Carolina for electing electors was unconstitutional. ` 
Virginia had begun that way, and so liad almost’ 
every State in the Union. The framers of the con- 
stitution, then fresh from the convention—the peo- 
ple, they who ought to understand their own handi- . 
work—had adopted this system of electing by legis 
lature as the best mode; and now they were to be 
told, at this late time of day, because others had 
chosen to change, and they had not, that they, 
forsooth, under the new lights of modern times, had 
all along been acting unconstitutionally—that South ~ 
Carolina had given. unconstitutional votes. Was 
that the argument? 

If there were any States-rights men here,. they 
would be chary how they undertook to force: a 
State. Both branches of Congress, a short tme 
since, had passed a law implicated in this very clause 
of the constitution, declaring that all the States 
should be districted for the election of members of 
Congress. What had then been the opinion of Vir- 
ginia and of the gentleman himself? Why, that the 
law was null and void. And when the members 
elected in violation of this law came up here, had 
not the gentleman and many others taken the high 
ground that a sovereign State was not to obey the 
mandate of Congress? and had they not admitted 
the members so elected? And are these the men 
(said Mr. R.) now to turn short round, and say 
that, because South Carolina had been exercising 
her right erroneously, she is not to. be an excep- 
tion, but is to be compelled to conform to the mode 
the other States have seen fit to adopt? That excep- 
tions may be made in favor of Maine—in favor of 
the North—but, as for South Carolina, she is 
Sir, I will say no more. 

_Mr. ELMER referred to and explained the pro- 
vision of the constitution, and said there was no 
constitutional objection to their adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment; and he did not see why in prin- 
ciples they should not alow any of the States, 
whose laws now authorized their choice of electors 
by the legislature, or who should hereafter make 
such enactments, to do jt at any.day they pleased, 


. because their choice did not include the evil sought 


to be remedied. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT said, if there was 
any force in the argument used for excepting South 
Carolina, it seemed to him it-was sufficient ground 
for rejecting the bill. The object of the measure be- 
fore the House was to secure uniformity in the elec- 
tion of electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States. Now it must have been perfectly 
well known on the part of the mover of this bill,'that 
it would compel new ‘regulations on the part of the © 
States. In another State beside South Carolina 
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Michigan; if he was correctly informed—it would 
be. necessary.to-amend their: constitution: if this law 
was passed, He would respect the sovereignty of 
South Carolina in the same manner as of any State 


of the confederacy; but this was an exercise of a* 


power coextensive with the Union itself; and if they 
assumed its exercise they must embrace every State 
in the confederacy, or the power was not exercisd in 
the-sense the constitution intended. He concurred 
) entirely swith the views.of.the gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia, [Mr. Dromeooxrs,] and he trusted the propo- 
l sition to except South Carolina would not find favor 
| with the House, as it would frustrate the great de- 
» sign of the bill, and as the people of South Carolina 
themsélves, he believed, did not desire to be made an 
exception to alaw. which operated on all the other 
States. 


Mr. HALE observed that, exceptions having 


been made iù favor of these States that require a 
majority vote to elect their electors, he for one, as a 
representative of one of the States thus situated, 
was contented to go further, and make an exception 


legislaure. In reply toa suggestion. thrown out by 
one of the gentlemen who took part in the debate, 
he would observe that, if this bill was to be modifi- 
ed so as to compel the States to choose their electors 


what the constitution did not authorize. The con- 
stitution simply gave to Congress the power in ref- 
erence as to time.” Believing that. this subject had 
already been sufficiently discussed, he called for the 
previous question. : : 

The question being put on seconding the call for 
the previous question, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive—-ayes 84, noes not counted. 

The main question was then ordered; and 

The SPEAKER stated that it woulg be first on 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Camprrtt.}: 

_ Mr. DROMGOOLE called for the yeas and nays, 
| which.were ordered; and the vote being taken, re- 
; Sulted—yeas 52, nays 141, as follows: `. 

~- YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Baily, Bidlack, Edward J. 
Black, James A. Black, Bower, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Campbell, Reuben Chap- 
man, Chappell, Cobb, Cranston, Daniel, Dawson, Duncan, 
Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Hale, Hammett, Herrick. Holmes, 
Hoge, Houston; Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, La- 
branche, Lumpkin, Norris, Owen, Payne, Pettit, Elisha R. 
Fotter, Reding, Rhett, Roberts, Saunders, Simpson, Ste- 
phens, Sykes, ‘Taylor, Wentworth, Woodward,” and 
Yancey ag, “ 3 

NAYS-~Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Barrin- 
ger, Barnard, Benton, James Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Bren- 
gle, Brinkerhof, Jeremiah Brown, Buflington, Caldwell, 
Carpenter. Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, Collamer, Cul- 
lom, Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John 
W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Fi Florence. Foot, Foster, French, 
Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, 
H. Hamlin, Harden, Harper, Ways, Henley, Hopkins, Hubard, 
Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
G. W. Jones, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lyon, McCauslin, Maclay, McClelland, 
McClernard, McConnell, MeJlvaine, McKay, Marsh, Edward 
Joy Morris, Joseph Morris, F. H. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, 
Nes, Newton, Parmeriter, Paterson, Peyton, Phenix, Pol- 
lock, E. D. Petter, Pratt, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rayner, D. 
S. Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Rockwell. Rodney, Rogers, Russell, 
St. John, Semple, Schenck, Senter, Severance, ‘Thomas H: 
Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, John T. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John 
Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, 
Summers, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tyler, Vance Vanmeter, 
Vinton, Weller, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin 
Whi.e, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yost.—141. 

_ So the amendment of Mr. CAMPBELL was re- 
jected. : : 

The question was then put on the amendment re- 
ported’ by the Committee of the Whole, and deci- 
ded‘ in the affirmative without a division. 

The question was then stated to be on the en-, 
GYossmentof the bill for a third reading. 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays; 
when : 

The House adjourned over to Monday next. 
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; The following notices of petitions presented to- 


day; were banded to the reporter by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. HUBBELL: The petition of Gen. A.V. Knicker- 
backer, and £12 other citizens of Stenben county, New York, 
in favor of the reduction of letter postage: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Fost Roads. 
wey, My. 7 IBBATTS: The®petition of Captain William Stub- 

efield, of Mason county, Kentucky, praying that a pension 

ma aned t Kinson rene ofservices in the Indien 
2 tom lilt to 1794; referred to the Committee or Revo- 

dutionary Claims, < on BUS Fa eee 


in; favor of the State that chooses her electors by her. 


by less’ than.a-majority, they would attempt to do. 


` By Mr STETSON: The memorial of “the trustees of the 
| Bank of Potomac, Alexandria, D. C., asking for a charter; 


with the printed proceedings of the. corporation, assigning 
its effects to trustees, and the opinion of R. S. Coxe, esq., 
advising the trustees to continue their banking operations 
after the expiration of their charter, under the common-law 


- rights of partnership associations: referred to. the Commit- 


tee for the District of Columbia.. ie as 

By Mr. J.B. HUNT: The petition of Chester Parish,. of 
Oakland county, Michigan, for arrears of pension: referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ° ot 

By Mr. RITTER: The petition from Michael Spaly, for an 
increase of pension. Petition from the heirs of Henry Loby; 
deceased fora balance of pension alleded to be due them. 


Petition from Christina Gehret, for a pension under the act. || 


of 4th July, 1836. : 

By Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT: The petition of Samuel 
Colt, onthe subject of his convention of the water-proof 
cartridge: referred tothe Committee on the Militia. - 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of Lemuel Moody; of 
Portland, Maine, fora pension. Also, the petition of Jane 
Perry, and others, children of William Stanwood, praying 
‘for a pension in consideration of the services of their father 
in the war ofthe revolution. 

By Mr. HUBARD: The petition of Mary Perry, and others, 
heirs of John Donnel, for a revolutionary pension. Also, 
the memorial of Wm. Vice, fora revolutionary pension: 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By. Mr. J. W. STONE: The petition of Sally Cardwell, 


` asking a peusion: referred to the Committee of Révolution- 


ary Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: The memorial of officers at Fort Columbus, 
and of 193 citizens, praying an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of a building at Fort Columbus to receive the assem- 
bled garrison, and to accommodate the schools provided by 
the regulations. The petition of William Simpson, for com- 
pensation for damages done hy troops in the year 1814. 
The petition ofcertain publishers and editors, praying that 
deputy postmasters may be allowed to frank letters con- 
taining subscription money to newspapers, magazines, kc. 
The petition of William Depeus, for a reduction of the 
duties imposed on Canary wine by the tariff act of 1942. 
The petition of Mary Martin, late of New York, formerly 
Mary Lindsay, praying compensation for a negro man cap- 
tured by the British during the last war. The petition of 
Eliza Trenchard, and 13 others, widows of officers of the 
navy, praying that provision be made to restore to’ thenavy. 
pension fund the amount lost by depreciation, or other 
causes, : 


IN SENATE. . 
Monpay, December 16, 1844. 


The PRESIDENT pro. tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a report from the Secretary of State, made agree- 
ably to act of 2d March, 1799, accompanied by 
abstracts of American seamen registered in each port 
of entry of the United States, from Oct. 1, 1843, to 
Sept. 30, 1844. 

Also a report from the Secretary of State, made 
agreeably to law, showing the number and designa- 
tion of the passengers who have arrived in each col- 
lection district of the United States during the three 
first quarters of the ‘year 1843, and the year com- 
mencing Oct. 1, 1843, and ending Sept. 30, 1844; 
which, 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, were sever- 
ally ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


Mr. FOSTER of Tennessce presented a petition 
from Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co., booksellers of 
the city of Philadelphia, praying the aid of govern- 
ment ın the publication of the reports of the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from Thos. 
Dyer, Joseph Elwell, and Lewis Ridlen, seamen on 
board the United States ship “Adams,” praying 
compensation for loss of their property by the des- 
truction of that ship in the year 1814. . 


Also.the petition of Nathaniel Phillips, a seaman 
on board of the United States ship Adams, praying 
a pension for injuries received ii the discharge of 
his duty, and compensation for loss of his property 
by the destruction of that vessel in the year 1814; 
which were severally referred to the Committce on 
Naval Affairs. ~ ; 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the petition of 
Joseph Veazie, praying for a pension, was ordered 
to be taken from the files, and, with the additional: 
documents in support of the claim he then presented, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. FOSTER of New York, it 
was ordered that the petition of William Henson 
for a pension, be taken from the files, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER presented a memorial from the 
trustees of the bank of Potomac, praying for a re- 
newal of their charter: referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. i 

Mr. MILLER gave notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill for grading 
square 249, belonging to the United States, in Wash- 
ington. ; . 

Mr. BAYARD presented a memorial from sun- 


+ 


dry citizens of Delaware, praying that the piers at 
Fort Penn and Reedy Island may be repaired; and. 
that the light-house ón Brandywine shoal, in the“: 
Delaware river, may be completed: referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. : 
Mr. RIVES presented a memorial from the trus- ° 
tees of the Farmer’s bank of Alexandria, praying 
for a renewal of their charter: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. f zi i 
Also presented a petition from George Taylor, 
praying indemnity for losses sustained by French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to the 
ommittee où Foreign Relations. : x 
Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition from citi- 
zens of the city and county of St. Louis, praying 


“for an appropriation for the improvement of that 
- harbor: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


On motion by Mr. BARROW, it was ordered that 
the petition and papers of Dr. McFarland, of New , 
Orleans, be taken from the files, and referred to the 
Committee‘on Claims. ny i 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a petition from 
Henry Williams, of Baltimore, praying that a draft 
of James Reeside, a contractor for transporting the 
mail, and accepted by the Post Office Department, 


“may be protected and paid out of any money Con- 


gress may appropriate on behalf of Mary Reeside, 
the widow and administratrix of the last will. and 
testament of James Reeside: referred tothe Com- 
mittee onthe Judiciary. © f naakt 
Mr. STURGEON presented several memorials 
from citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, | 
praying that the piers at Port Penn and Reedy isl- 
and may be put in repair by the government, and 
the light house on Brandywine shoals may be com- 
pleted: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. BUCHANAN presented a petition from 
Joshua Shaw, praying compensation for his inven- 
tion of copper caps and percussion locks for small 
arms, and locks and primers for cannon, and which 
the United States have appropriated to its own use 
without compensation, and in violation ofits pledges: 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. FOSTER of New. York gave notice that he 
would to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill for 
the relief of the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, late 
collector of the port of New York. pee 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was ordered that _ 
the memorial of Calvin Emery be taken from the - 
files and referred to:the Committee on Patents. 


Also presented a petition from Mrs. Pike, the 
widow of General Pike, late ef the United States 
army, praying for a pension: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

Mr. EVANS presented a petition from Thomas 
Smith, praying for the repayment ofa fine imposed 
on him for an alleged violation of the revenue laws; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. PORTER, the memorial of 
the board of internal improvement of Michigan, 
praying for a remission of duties on certain railroad 
iron, was ordered to be taken from the files and 
referred to the Comnfittee on Finance. ; 

Also, on his motion, it was ordered that the me- 
morial of the citizens of Michigan, praying that juris- 
diction in admiralty may be conferred on federal 
courts upon the waters of the northwestern lakes, 
be taken from the files, and referred to the Commit~ 
tee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition from citi- 
zens of Oregon, praying for the establishment of 
certain mail routes in that territory: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BREESE gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill relinguishing to 
the State of Illinois-the right to tax lands sold by 
the United States in that State, from and after the 
day of sale. . 

Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from the 
city council of the city of St. Louis, praying for an 
appropriation for the improvement or preservation 
of the harbor of that city: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, it was ordered 


` that the resolutions of the legislature of Maryland, 


asking Congress to make the bridges across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac free bridges, be taken 
from the files, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, it was ordered 
that there be printed, for the use of the Post Office 
Department, one thousand copies extra of the report 


of the Postmaster General, and the papers and docu- 


ments connected therewith, commaunicated to the 
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Senate by the President of the United States at the 
commencement of fhe present session. ` 


- Mr. BAGBY, on leave, introduced a bill for the — 


relief of Walker, Kinkle, and Caruthers; which was 
twice read, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office arid Post Roads. ° 

-Mr. PEARCE, on leave, introduced a bill con- 
firming and assenting to an act of the legislature of 
Virginia, entitled an “act farther to amend an act in- 
corporating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal compa- 
ny;” which was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. à ; 

Mr. WOODBURY introduced, on leave, a bill for 
the relief of William Russell and others; which was 
twice read, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. E 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, repdrted a bill for the relief of Mary Reeside, 
executrix of the last will and testament of James 
Reeside, deceased; which was read, and ordered:toa 
second reading. — - - 

Also reported back, from the same committee, 
without amendment, the bill to settle the title to the 
Pea Patch island, in the river Delaware. 

Also reported back, from the same committee, 
without amendment, and with a recommendation 
that it do pass, the bill changing the time of holding 
the federal courts in the State of Kentucky. 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the previous 
orders of the day were postponed, and the-bill was 
taken up and considered as in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 3 

Mr. BENTON introduced, on leave, a joint reso- 
lution for the relief df Bent, St. Vrain, & Co.; which 
was read twice, and-comynitted. © , s 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill tò es- 
tablish the collection district of Chicago; which was 


read twice, and referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce, - 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


Mr. TAPPAN, from the Joint Committee on the 

Library, reported back, without amendment, the bill 
igestablish the Smithsonian Institution for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men. 
_ Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
introduced: a joint resolution explanatory of the act 
making cepa iia for the payment of revolu- 
tionary and other pensioners for the fiscal yearend- 
ing 30th June, 1845; which was read, and ordered 
to a second reading f ; 

Mr. DICKINSON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which, under the . rule, lies one day on the 
table: ue 

Resolved, That the Committce on Indian Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into-the expediency of causing to be 
passed by, or under the direction of, the Secretary of War, 
for the use of the Senate, a statement exhibiting a true his- 
tory of the relation between the United States and the seve- 
ral Indian nations, from the revolutionary war down to the 
extinction ofthe Indian titles. eastward of the Mississippi. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies one .day on the ta- 
ble, viz: f 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into’the expediency of providing for the allow- 
ance of drawback upon foreign merchandise exported in the 
original packages to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico, 
either by ‘thé route of the Arkansas river, through Van Bn- 
ren, or by'the route of the Red river, through Fulton, or by 
the overland route through Jackson county, in the State of 
Missouri; andto the British North American provinces ad- 
joining the United States. 


THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


The resolution. introduced by Mr. Jonson on 
‘Wednesday last, came up in order, and was modi- 
fied by the moyer to read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of modifying the 
naturalization laws of the United States so as to extend the 
time allowed to enable foreigners to become citizens;to 
require greater guards against fraud in the steps to be taken 
in procuring naturalization papers; and. to prevent, as far 
as practicable, fraud and violence at elections, and to pro- 
hibit the introduction of foreign convicts into the United 
States. ; 

‘Mr. JOHNSON observed that the facilities with 
which foreigners had been naturalized within the 
last. few years, the perjuries committed in effecting 
the object, and the fraud and violence by which our 
elections had been controlled, all prove the necessity 
of an-immediate change in the naturalization. laws of 
the United States; and that public sentiment every- 
where called loudly for prompt action upon the sub- 
ject, there could. be nodoubt. He remarked that, 
from informatión derived from the most respectable 
gources, it appears that thousands of foreigners were 


‘and patriotism 
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naturalized” and permitted to vote. in some of the 
large cities at the late presidential election within a` 


few weeks after they had reached our shores; that 
in the city of New York alone, upwards of 3,000 
foreigners had been metamorphosed: into American 
citizens a few days before the said election; and 
that, in effecting the dirty purpose, the most enor- 
mous frauds had been perpetrated; that a com- 
mittee of vigilance in Philadelphia, composed of re- 
apectable men, had’ reported that, in a single ward 
of that city, 305 votes had been taken. in the late 
election, and that not’ one of the men who gave the. 
votes was to be found in the ward ten days after 
the election. It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, said 
Mr. J., that most of the foreigners who emigrate to 
this country are profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of our government and of its political institutions, 
and are mere instruments in the hands of designing 
men, to be used atelections for the most corrupt pur- 
poses. They control our elections and participate 
in the mobs and riots which disgrace the country. 
Mr. J. said that, at the time of the passage of the 


naturalization law, it was the policy of the general > 
government, owing to the extent of our territory and 


the sparseness of our population, to encourage em- 
igration to the United States; and that for a series 
of years, under the operation of -the said law, the 
settlement and prosperity of the country had been 
greatly promoted. The bloodof many noble and 
gallant spirits from foreign lands mingled with the 
blood of native Americans in establishing our inde- 
pendence; and for our most brilliant achievements 
during the late war, we are greatly indebted to the 
aid of naturalized citizens. The people of Louis- 
iana, the great mass of whom at that time were com- 
posed of foreign Frenchmen and their descendants, 
received a unanimous vote of thanks from 
the Congress of the United States for the valor 
they had displayed during 
the late war—an honor never bestowed on the 
people of any other State of the Union; and no 
portion of her population evinced more bravery and 
patriotism than her naturalized citizens. High 
offices have been conferred upon naturalized citizens 
by the general and State governments; and many of 
whom fave repeatedly received distinguished evi- 
dences of the confidence of the people. Their rights 
and privileges thus acquired, cannot be affected in 
the slightest degree by any act of legislation; nor was 
it his object to attempt to impair them. Neither 
would he concur in the passage of a law.to prevent 
the strangers now in the United States, who may 
have taken the preliminary steps to become citizens, 
from perfecting their claim to be so received. It 
might be said that the facilities which our statutes 
afford, were so many invitations held out to emi- 
grants to come and settle among us; and that, on the 
faith of the promise implied in them, they renounc- 
ed their native country and their natural allegiance, 
for the home and political rights which were promis- 
ed to them here. And without stopping to inquire 
what strength and truth there may be in such a 
claim, he would yield to. it; because nations, in their 
transactions with individuals, ought ever to be dis- 
tinguished for generosity and magnanimity. But 
here he would stop. It cannot be disguised, that, 
since the establishment of the policy which threw 
so widely open the doors of the constitution to 
strangers, a great change had come over our coun- 
ay. The causes which induced such facilities to be 
afforded to men of foreign birth to become Ameri- 
can citizens have all passed away, except the feel- 
ings of kindness which were an element in the legis- 
lature; and they, with the exception of inflicting a 
positive wrong, must be subordinate to the great 
Interests, the permanent happiness, and the abiding 
glory ofthe nation. Our country, from the vast in- 
flux of emigrants for the last forty years, as well as 
the unprecedented natural increase of our native 
population, requires no such extraneous aid to give 
her strength. The vast augmented diffusion of 
education, improving native talent, does away the 
necessity of inviting knowledge by the promise of 
political privileges. And we have, therefore, no 
motive left to extend such favors and indulgence, 
which are, in my view, adequate to counterbalance 
the positive evils that result from conferring them. 
Free government can only be preserved and suc- 
cessfully conducted by the wisdom of its citizens: 
therefore our efforts should be constantly directed 
to enlighten our native population. The mass of 
foreigners. who come among us have as much to 
unlearn as to learn, to fit them for free government. 
The prejudices of birth, the predilections for the 
usages and customs of the country they came 


from, the: love. of. its: political: institutions, or 
a hatred: so great. of them, confound” licénse 


- with well regulated freedom, all . conspire,.in’ my 


opinion, to render it no. longer: desirable * that 
they should .be depositaries of political power 
in this country.: In making these abser sion: he 
said he was well aware that individuals might come 
among us, to whom they do-not apply; ‘that men 
might emigrate here of whom any country might be 
proud. We mightagain have our Lafayettes and Gal~ 


latins, our Montgomerys and Emmetts. But we can- 


notact on exceptions. .We must look at the mass—at 
the swarms of needy, ignorant people, which the - 
necessities of Europe are: annually casting ‘on our 
shores. He did not wish to be understood, in 
making these remarks, as being opposed to the emi- 
gration of foreigners to the United States. He 
would still allow strangers to seek an asylum in 
this country, and would pernit them to acquire land 
and other property; and he would protect thèm in 
their persons and rights of property, and in the-un- 
molested enjoyment of the religion they profess; 
but he would not extend to them the exercise of po- 
litical rights, until they should have resided here a 
time sufficiently long to understand our laws and 
political institutions, and to become identified in in- 
terest and feeling with the American people. They 
should comprehend the rights, and appreciate the 
duties of American citizens, before they participate 
in. the administration of the government.. And 
he would prohibit foreign governments from trans- 
porting their convicts and paupers into this country, 
which some of them ‘have done within the last few 
years to an alarming extent. ees 

This question (said Mr. J.) soars far above party 
considerations. It is a question upon which : de- 
pends, not ony the purity of our political institu- 
tions, but the preservatian of the government itself. 
All parties—whigs, democrats, natives, and natural- 
ized citizens—are equally interested in guarding 
against a repetition of the abuses complained of, 
which, if not prevented in future, may ultimately 
destroy our government. ; a 

Mr. ALLEN said it was customary, he believed, 
to permit all resolutions of mere inquiry to pass the 
Senate without opposition; but as that fact might 
not be known universally throughout. the country, 
he chose to state it now, in reference to this particu- 
lar resolution; and to say that, so faras he was con- 
cerned, in permitting it to pass to a committee with- 
out opposition, he did not wish to be understood as 
giving the slightest sanction to the first proposition’ 
considered in ity which was, to extend the term of 
residence now required by law for the admission of 
foreigners to the privilege of naturalization. He 
wished to say this; and further to remark that, as it 
was a subject which had been incidentally before the 
Senate on a previous occasion, and as it would now 
go to one of the ablest committees of that body; he 
trusted that gentlemen who entertained opinions 
like those which the honorable senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Arncuer] was known to entertain with 
regard to the naturalization laws, would embody 
those opinions in a definite proposition, that the 
Senate might see what the state of the case was, and 
be prepared to meet it. - 

Mr. ARCHER observed that he was extremely 
glad that this very important subject had been 
brought to the attention of this body, in the grave 
form in which it was now before ihe Senate, in the 
resolution of the honorable senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Jounson.] Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of the proposition avowed in that resolu- 
tion, this at least was an. incontestable proposition; 
that a very great degree of curiosity and solicitude 
had been exhibited in regard to the naturalization 
law by the people of the United States. He thought 
that even the honorable senator from Ohio [Mr. Ar- 
LEN] could notdeny that this state of solicitude de- 
manded an inquiry on the. part of the legislative 
bodies of the United States. He had been waiting 
himself with a design, if no other gentleman should 
take the lead, which the honorable senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Jouwson] had taken, to be the hum- 
ble organ of presenting to the attention of the Senate 
and the whole American public this question, which 
he believed, in his very conscience, had become the 
most important that could now agitate the public 
mind in the United States. 

He did not merely deem the question involved in 
the resolution just submitted transcendental in its 
magnitude and importance. He deemed. it: even 
more than that: it was an issue that comprehended 
every other issue that was at this time’vital in itg ins 
terest to the people of the United States, 
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,, He did not mean now—for it.was not the proper 
time-—to examine the grounds of these prigciples, 
:; orto institute an inquiry into the merits of the reso- 


lution. He had merely risen tò respond to the sen- - 


timent. expressed by the honorable. senator frém 
- Ohio, [Mr. Atven,] that gentlemen opposed to him 
in. opinion’ would embody, in some definite form, 
the grounds. of their opinions. That office could 
be better performed by the. honorable chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. Berrien] 
than himself; and he (Mr. A.) took occasion to 
express the hope to him, that he would find occa- 
sion to make a very early report, to satisfy. not only 
the solicitude of the honorable senator from- Ohio, 

[Mr. Auzren,] but the whole people of the United 
States. - . ` ; : 

. Mr. RIVES remarked that the resolution intro- 
duced by the honorable senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr Jounson,] if he understood it correctly, pro- 

osed nothing more than an inquiry into the expe- 
iency of .so modifying the naturalization laws as 
_ to afford.an effectual safeguard, in some mode or 
-ather, against the frauds and abuses which were be- 
lieved to have arisen under the practical operation 
of those laws. Now, while he was not. prepared, 
at the present moment, to go as far as seemed to be 
contemplated by his. honorable friend from Loui- 
siana—to extend for a very considerable period of 
time the probationary term of residence” now re- 
quired to acquire the ‘rights of citizenship—yet he 
could have no hesitation in giving his countenance, 
simply as a:proposition of inquiry, to the honora- 
_ ble senator’s resolution. It seemed: to him, (Mr. 

R.,) from what they had all heard from. the 
honorable senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Jonnson] 
‘from. what was known through:the medium of 
the public press.throughout the country,to every 
individual—that it was: the bounden duty of 


Congress to afford the widest scope to. the.inquiry | 


which was: proposed, in regard to the nature and 
magnitude of the evils complained of, as well asa 
suitable and effectual. remedy for the abuses which 
-had been carried on to such a provoking extent un- 
der the operation of these naturalization laws. He 
did not himself entertain a doubt—and the universal 
voice of the people bore testimony to the fact, and 
senators could not, if they would, turn a déaf ear to 
it—that these abuses existed to an alarming extent, 
and demanded the most earnest and searching in- 
 quiry, As his honorable friend from Louisiana had 
` remarked, the vast number of emigrants which were 
now daily arriving upon. our shores, under the in- 
ducements thrown out by our laws, and forming 


powerful elements in our social organization, and - 


entering into the practical working of our institu- 
tions,—demanded the consideration of every Ameri- 
¿can citizen, whether native or adopted. ` 


_ He (Mr. R.) was not one of those who would 
“wish to exclude that element any more now than 
Heretofore. He would not subjectit to any un- 
reasonable restraints; far less would he subject it to 
any discriminations; nor would he hesitate to give 
to every foreigner, when an American citizen by 
naturalization, and in fact, as well as- in name, his 
fair and just share in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, and in the direction and control of our 
common-destinies; but, at the same time, as his 
honorable friend [Mr. Jounsox}] had said, every 
consideration connected with the safety and purity, 
ag, wellas the establishment of our own free Institu- 
tions—-all the impressive lessons of history,—en- 

. Joined upon us the solemn duty of putting these 
vital branches. of national economy under a system 

of wise and efficient regulations. f 

, He begged leave, as it had come up; to state very 
briefly the extent of his opinions upon this subject 
For.one, he.was never disposed to depart lightly 
from the policy of our ancestors. He was willing, 

+ for one, to abide by- that policy until unquestionable 
experience had clearly demonstrated the necessity of 
change: > Now, the leading principles of our natu- 
ralization policy-had been settled in this country for 


a,period of halt. a.century, with the exception of a - 


‘Single presidential lustram, and that rather-an in- 
as picious one; and his humble opinion ‘was, that 
pi e 
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afforded evidence of the wisdom of its adoption, and 
gave the strongest proof in favor of retaining it. 
When we looked back to that.system as it stands 
upon the statute book—not its practical operation, 
but its fundamental principles—it seemed to him 


“that, as a system, its foundations. were. laid in wis- ` 


dom and prudence in regard to ourselves, as well as 
justice and liberality towards foreigners.. What 
was that system? Its leading principle assumes that: 
a continuous residence in this country for the period; 
of fiye years, accompanied with a bona fide inten- 
tion during that period of becoming a citizen, sus- 
tained by evidence of a good moral character, order- 


ly habits as a citizen, and a decided attachment to ~ 


the republican principles of our constitution, and 
consummated, finally, by a solemn enjoinment of 
fidelity to the country and its institutions,—is such 
evidence in the language of. the constitution of his 
(Mr. R.’s) own State, of “a permanent: attachment 
to the common_ interest of the. community, as au- 
thorizes the individual who presents such proof to 
be clothed with all the honorable -attributes of an 
American citizen.” E 

He pointed out these considerations because they 
were made by the law of naturalization in the con- 
stitution under which he had the character of an 
American citizen, so to be carried out that the eye 
of all could see the fundamental guaranties required 
by law; and, according to the requisition of the 
statute book, they were to be ratified by a solemn 
court of record. f 


if he understood the history of this subject, as 
long as this system of naturalization policy 
was administered in the spirit in which’ it 
was conceived by the founders of our free 
institutions, there ‘was no complaint heard 
whatever of any evil practical effect growing: out of 
it; but, in the course of time, from very important 
changes in our legislation, as well as from.a growing 
indifference—reckiessness,. he. might . sayin the 
public mind in regard to the proper administration 
of this law, a looseness arose in its practical opera- 


-tion, which was the source of almost all the evils 


complained of by the senator from Louisiana, and” 
alluded to by his worthy colleague, [Mr. Arcuzr.] 

It was known to all that what, at the origin of this 
system, was intended as a national baptism, by 
which residents alien-born were to be adopted into 
the great family of American freemen by courts of 
justice, came to be considered as an idle, empty 
form, to be gone through by the clerks and subordt- 
nate officers of the courts, without practical exami- 
nation or inquiry. It had degenerated into a public 
mockery—a mere legerdemain trick, by which to 
manufacture into ready-made.voters foreigners who 


had no claim whatever to the rights of citizenship. 


If he had been correctly informed, a ridiculous pan- 
tomime—for he had been in conversation with hon- 
orable members of this and the other House, who 
had described it to him—was all that was necessary 


now ‘to make. full-blown. American citizens of for- 


eigners. They are marched in by platoons, or com- 
panies of twenty, thirty, and fifty; they are carried 
up to the desk of the clerk of the court, without at- 


-tracting the cognizance of the judge; and then a 


mummery of words is pronounced, and a pantomimic 
exhibition on the part of the foreigner, who, in’ all 
probability, understands nothing that is going on— 
in ignorance of our language—and then fortiwith 
he is adopted an American citizen, and goes abroad 


to. exercise all the privileges of an American citi. 


zen. ; 
This was a mockery which was never contem- 
lated by our wise ancestors.’ If it was true, (and 
ie had no doubt it was,) that these proceeding s were 
carried on to a very great extent in New York city 
and throughout the State of New York, in Buffalo, 
and in Philadelphia, and probably in Louisiana, 
within the honorable senator’s [Mr. Jounson’s] ob- 
servation, did they not suggest the inquiry whether 
the true remedy for these evils was not to be found 
in a reinvigoration or enforcement of the law? and 
whether. the evils there practised were not owing to 
a false administration of the law, ratherthan any 
defect. in the fundamental provisions of the law 
itself; or rather, from the want of adequate legisla- 
tive provision to carry out those fundamental and 
conservative principles? <->... ee 
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He had looked -a tittle into this matter, and the 
history of our legislation would. show, he thought, 
that the whole -evit had arisen from the relaxations 
which: had been ‘made from time. to time, in the 


- original provisions which existed in our statute. He 


begged leave to refer in a few words tothe history 
of that statute. It was well known that this term of 
five years was first ‘established during the adminis- 
tration of General Washington. During the admin- 
istration of the elder Adams, the period was extend- 


‘ed to fourteen years. When Mr. Jefferson came 


into office, one most remarkable feature in his first 
méssage to Congress, was a recommendation to re- 
insfate.the old law, to bring back the existing law to 
the former term of five years; which was according- 
ly done; and there it remains to` the present day. 
He believed that- this requisition of a- residence of 
five years had been considered sufficient tv guard 
against the evils complained of. . He knew that his 
honorable friend ón the other side of the House, 
[Mr. Benton,] and, perhaps, the senator from; Ohio, 
[Mr. AtEen,] were in the habit of holding-up the 
liberal legislation of the Congress ‘of the United 
States, under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 


as establishing that immortal policy to which’ 


we were bound by all our past history. He 
would call the attention of those honorable senators 
and other gentlemen to a most vital and conserva- 
tive provision in that law, which was passed during 
the first year of Mr. Jefferson’s administration; and 


X 


he asked the honorable senator. from Louisiana ` 


[Mr. Jounson] to consider whether the revival 
of that provision would not go a great way towards 
avoiding those evils which he complained of. The 
legislatures of that day, well knowing the facility 
with which American citizens were, upon émergen- 
cies, manufactured out of aliens freshly arrived upon 
our.soil, without a pre-requisite of five years? res- 
idence, provided that every foreigner, after the date 
of that law, should, on his arrival, report himself to 
the court ‘of record, to be.requested there, with an 
account. of his age, ‘name, birth, the coutitry-from 
which he came, and’ all other things necessary for 
his personal identity; so asto prevent the probabilit 
of fraud. To show the conservative spirit in whic 
our republican Presidents had acted upon this sub- 
ject, what did Mr. Madison do?—or rather what was 
done during his administration? Another most im- 
portant and salutary provision against fraud was 
adopted, in the requisition that no certificate of nat- 
uralization should be legal or valid unless the regis- 
try, and the preliminary declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, were set forth 
at full length in thé certificate of naturalization. Un- 
der this system of legislation, a person born in a for- 
eign country, and claiming to be an’American cit- 
izen, was bound, in exhibiting his certificate, to show 
the record made by him before the proper court, on 


_ his arrival in the United States. - 


These two simple provisions, both of which were 
executed under the administration of two of the best 
republican Presidents who had ever presided over the 
destinies of this country, gave rise to no complaint, as 
long as they stood upon the statute book, in regard 
to.the abuses like those which had arisen within a 
few -years past. When did they arise? When a 
fatal relaxation of that sound conservative policy 
commenced under the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe, commonly called “the era of good feelings;” 
but, all mest admit, an era not very favorable’ to 
that. sort of protection, or liberty. In 1824, 
if he was not mistaken, the law which passed 
during Mr.. Madison’s time, tegiiting these. rèc- 
ords called for in the act originated by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and also requiring the declarations and 
all the documents to be set forth, was repealed by 
an act of Congress passed-in May. That was the 
first relaxation of the sound conservative policy un- 
der the two administrations to which he had refer- 
red. Another provision was made, at the same 
time, allowing the foreigner to go and make his dec- 
laration to the clerk of the court; and that certifice- 


‘tion was sufficient evidence. of his determination to 


become an American citizen. The wise act of 
Washington and Jefferson required a notice of three 
years; it. was now brought down to two years. 
These relaxations were the sources of most of the 
‘evils complained of. But that was-not all. This 


course of innoyation, after the folly of the times, 
having been once: entered upon, a few years after 
(in 1828, during the last year of the administration | 
of John Quincy Adams) was continued by another 
radical -inhovation, repealing altogether both the 
rovisions.of. Mr. Jefferson’s and Mr. Madison's ' 
aws. f : 


In this growing laxity, did we not find the occa- 


` sion of those evils which his honorable friends ‘had 


* evils would exist. 


£ 


‘appealed to all. 


so properly presented to the consideration of the 
Senate? If so, did not sound wisdom require us to 
seek-a remedy for these evils, by returning to the 
sound practical policy of the legislation of Jeffer- 
son and Madison’s time, and by reviving those two 
provisions to which he had alluded, with such 
other guards as might be found requisite? And we 
would see if it would not be a remedy against those 
evils of which all complained: -he said all; for he 
did not doubt that gentlemen on the other side of the 
house: were prepared to admit the testimony against 
these frauds and malpractices. ` It seemed to him in- 
disputable that the remedy pointed gut was a fun- 
damental one; for, no matter how long the time was 
extended— whether to fourteen, twenty-one, thirty, 
or forty years—if there was not some effectual ad-: 
ministrative system provided, by which the law_ 
could be guarded from violation and fraud, those 
This was strong proof in favor , 
of the former naturalization systém, and went far to 
show the wisdom of reinstating ‘that system; 
which had: been so long and so satisfactorily 
tested. If, after a fair trial,.it should prove ineffec- 
tual in affording security against those frauds, we` 
must then‘call for some other provision, and it will 
be time enough to talk of extending. the. period of 
probation. But his hamble judgment upon the sub- 
ject after some reflection, was, that all we could 
wisely do now, was to provide for an efficient en- ` 
forcement of the existing law; and, in that, might 
not gentlemen on this side of the’ floor expect the 
eo-operation. of their friends on the other? Where 
was there an American patriot—whether within 
the walls of this. Capitol, or elsewhere—who would 
not raise his. voice for an honest enforcement of this 
Jaw? Where was there an Amercan citizen, no 
matter from whatclime he came, who would not 
sustain, by his voice, the law which had given him 
the rights and privileges of an American citizen? 
Would not the alien be willing to join with the na- 
tive American in devising some system by which 
these abuses could be prevented? 

These seemed to him to be considerations which 
He did not deem that anything 
now could be wisely- done except ‘to make the pro- 
visions which-would be necessary to enforce the ex- 
isting law. He had beenledtothese remarks be- 
cause he had been looking at the history of our 
legislation upon this subject, which deeply impress- 
ed him with the opinion that, if the provisions for 
an efficient administration of the law, carried out by 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, had not been re- 
called under the subsequent administration of Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. John Q. Adams, we should now 
have none of those evils complained of. f 

He had thrown out such ideas as had occurred to ~ 
him after some solitary reflection upon the subject, - 
not intending to anticipate a discussion; but hoping 
that the honorable and distinguished senator who ' 
presided- over the Committee on the Judiciary 
would be so kind as to take them into consideration 
when he should engage seriously in the inquiry: 
He had presented them with the hope, also, that the 
might form a common ground of action. upon whic 
all might meet for the purpose of redressing these 
grievances so generally felt, and that they might act 
upon it with no spirit of party, but in the true spirit 
of American citizens. i : 

Mr. MERRICK observed. that there had been 
much excitement throughout the. country on this 
subject; and there could be little doubt that, in any 
view which could be taken of it, the resolution sub- 
mitted by the senator from Louisiana would have 
the tendency to allay.that excitement, inasmuch as 
it would lead the public mind to a more correct un- 
derstanding of the question. This, however, was 
not the time, at the present stage of the resolution, to 
discuss the whole of the merits of the question. He, 
for one—and he had no doubt it. would be the gene- 
ral sentiment of the Senate—wished the discussion 
to be reserved until the distinguished senator at the 
head of the Judiciary Committee shall have made 
his report on the.resolution.. He had full confidence 
that the report would give general satisfaction. 

He had simply risen to say that his own opinion 
was, that, in the excitement which had been got up, 
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much injustice had been done to that portion of the 
population designated “foreigners,” residing amongst 


us. This excitement was levelled at them as if they ` 


alone were to blame; whereas much. of the evils 
grew out of the abuse of’ the laws by our own peo- 
‘ple, and not out of the voluntary acts of foreigners 
the fault being in the administration of the laws, 
and not in them. f f 
Now he, for one, was -not willing that there 
should be any great-extension of the period of resi- 
dence required on the part of foreigners before they 


become eligible to naturalization. The period re- 


quired by the laws as they now exist—as had been re- 


presented by the senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,]° 


appeared to him to be abundantly ample. Let the 
laws be administered according to their true intent 
and meaning, and let not innocent people suffer by 
an excitement unjustly got up against them, instead 
of being directed against those who caused the mal- 
administration of the laws. ý af 
He hoped the report of the Judiciary Committee 
would be promptly made; and that it wouid result in 
allaying the excitement throughout the country, 
which was creating dissension between the two de- 
scriptions of our population—our native-born citizens, 
and foreign residents who have come here for the 


purpose of remaining and becoming naturalized citi- > 


zens; for there was nothing but evil and mischief to 
grow out of every-attempt to raise angry feelings be- 
tween them. Any-attempt to change the present 
period of probation, while other remedies exist. for 
the evils complained of, was-a thing which he hoped 
the committee would not countenance. He had 
taken this occasion tò declare his unwillingness that 
there should be any. change contemplating the ex- 
tension of this probationary period; and also of qe- 
claring his opinion that the excitement which had 
po up on this question, should, with more justice, 
have been directed against those of onr own people 
who had abused our laws, than against a large and 
respectable class, who emigrated from foreign lands. 


to make this country their home, and that, too, un- ' 


der the invitation of our laws, securing to them, in 
due time, the rights of citizenship. 

Mr. DICKINSON said the resolutions, so far as 
he understood their character, proposed to continue 
to foreigners the rights. of citizenship, but to post- 
pone the enjoyment to á far distant day from the 
commencement of residence. They did not seem 
to deny him.his political birthright, but literally re- 
quired him to be born when hewas old. They 
were evidently not aimed at abuses under the pres- 
ent system, but against the system itself, proposing 
to fix so remote a period as practically to destroy its 
advantages. Among the alleged reasons’ for action, 
was the great number who, it was said, had been 
admitted to the rights of citizenship in the city of 
New York, though the senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Jonnson] seemed to possess information 
which had not been extended to ¢itizens of that 
State. But, even if the great number alleged had 
availed themselves of that high privilege, within the 
provisions of the constitution and laws, ‘without 
frauds, (and he did not understand the senator to im- 

ute that,) he would submit that the citizens of New 
York had not subjected themselves to censure or 
reproach, for having availed themselves of a high 
constitutional privilege; nor did it present any reason 
for action, except such as went against the privilege 
as enjoyed at present, ; 

But (said Mr. D.) if abuses have been practised 
under the system, shall it be, for that reason, destroy- 
ed? Ifit had not at some time been the subject of 
abuse, it would be exempt from that which had be- 
fallen all other human institutions. If the present 
system was defective, and that could be shown, it 
might well be the subject of inquiry, as had been 
suggested by the senators from Virginia, {Mr. Rivgs,| 
and from Maryland, [Mr. Merricx.] 

But he did not now intend to enter into a discus- 
sion at this preliminary stage; he arosesimply to say 
that he should reserve his remarks for a future oc- 
casion, when the question should fully come up; and 
in the mean time to indicate the opinion that the ob- 
ject sought by the resolutions—denying to the for- 
eigner the rights of citizenship until he had remain- 
ed among us’a long period, say twenty-one years, 
and in thé mean time to improve his knowledge of 
our institutions and elevate his understanding— 
would fall far short of its aim; for he believed it 
would be found as impossible to improve the condi- 
tion of men by for any~ considerable time denying 
to them political rights and privileges, as to improve 
‘the vegetable world by excluding the light, the heat, 
and the dews of evening. 


* Mr. BERRIEN did not rise to discuss this ques- 
tion, but because the occasion seemed proper. for 
him to refer to the expected action of the committee 
over which he had the honor to preside. He thought 
it should be expected that the subject, when. before 
that committee, would be carefully examined.: It 
would obviously be unfit to anticipate the. opinion 
of that committee; and, avoiding-that, all he desired 
to say was, that, according ‘to the view he had at ~ 
present of the subject, it would be scarcely practi- 


-cable to have a very prompt report upon this quès- 


tion. Great frauds are alleged to have been prac, 
tised under, the existing naturalization laws. In- 
deed, it seemed to be almost universally admitted 
that frauds to a considerable extent did exist. It is 
one of the propositions of. the senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Jounson] that inquiry bè made into the 
expediency and necessity of adopting such meas- 
ures as shall have the effect of preventing their re- 
currence. .So that there are- two branches of in- 
quiry involved in the prope first, as to whether 
frauds .do. exist; and next, as to the nature of, 
and remedy for, these frauds. It is evident the 
committee cannot rely for evidence on general alle- 
gations or newspaper statenients; nor should it be 
expected that action would be founded‘on this spe- 
cies of evidence. He was desirous of seeing spe- 
cific instances of fraud adduced before the commit- 
tee, either by the petitioners on the subject, or other-- 
wise. At the close of the. last session there ‘were 
various petitions presented: to the Senate, and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee; but this was.at 
so late a. period~of. the’ session as to preclude 
action upon them. He ‘had’ no, doubt, then, 
that many of’ these petitions would be renewed 
at the present session;’ and he then -indulged- 
the ‘hope that their renewal would be accom- 
panied by such. evidence of facts as would en- 
able the committee to act understandingly on 
the subject; and he did not now believe he should 
be disappointed in this expectation. It appeared to 
him highly probable that such evidence would be 
adduced early in this session. It did not to him 
seem proper that the committee should proceed to _ 
the investigation without such evidence, on the mere 
rumors to be-found in newspaper paragraphs. The 
question submitted to the committee was an ex- 
tremely important one. This would be admitted; 
and in view of its magnitude and delicacy, he should 
express his belief—which, indeed, was the chief ob- 
ject of his rising to make any remarks in this stage 


‘of the subject—that a prompt report from the com- 


mittee was not to.be expected. a 
Mr. FOSTER of New. York had supposed that 
the time for discussing: this question would be when 
the Senate should have some definite proposition for: 
action before it. Believing that when any such 
proposition should come up would be the proper 
occasion to debate the.question, he should not now 
have risen to say one word, had it not been-for the 
remarks of the senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonn- 
son] as to allegations made in reference to. the ac-. 
tion of the courts in the State of New York. It 
was very true that a large number of foreigners had 
been admitted to citizenship in New York, just be- 
fore the elections.. But that was not at all wonder- 
ful. New York was the largest city in the Union; 
and from that circumstance, as well as the fact of its- 
being the port in which much the largest propor- 
tion of emigrants to the United States dcbeskced, it 
was quite. natural that its population should con- 
tain the largest number of those coming from 
abroad, who should require admission: to | the 
rights of citizenship. It was not at all as- 
tonishing that, of the great body. of emigrants 
arriving at the port of New York, a large propor- - 


-tion should make it their place of residence. or 


was it at all singular that, of those entitled.to citizén’ 
ship, a large number should take out their-naturali- 
zation papers immediately before an election of great 
public interest; because it is the first occasion on 
which it becomes necessary for them to avail them- 
selves of their civil and political rights. Therefore, 
itis not strange that they should be anxious to obs 
tain the right to which they are eligible, when the 
time comes for exercising that right. But surely all 
this gives no sanction to the allegation of frauds. . It 
is the easiest thing in the world to cry out “fraud! 
fraud!” but before a mere outcry should be-made 
the basis of such a proposition as this resolution 
contemplates, there should be some proof—-some 
evidence of facts—as to the existence of the frauds ` 
alleged. He was far from believing that either the 
laws of the United States or the laws of the State of 
New York were less fairly or less impartially ad- 
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ministered in the city of New York than were the On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, 1,500 copies 
eneral or Slate laws in any other portion of the additional of the report were ordered to be printed. 
nion. ‘Nor did he believe that less patriotism or On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, it was ordered 
justice influenced those exercising the administra- || that the petition and papers of Miles King be taken 
tion of the laws in New York than influenced the from the files, and referred to the Committee on the 
- -administrators of the laws any where-else in the Uni- || Judiciary. ai : 
ted States... He knew of no loose administration of | /{TEXAS—HER PUBLIC DEBT=—LAND GRANTS, — 
the laws in the city or State. of New York, npr aid. : &o. ~ ; ee 
-he know a single instance of the duties of the bench’ e Satna tie ed S . 
being exercised by the officers of ‘the courts of jys- = hg Bisa submitted by Me: ke e 
tice.” There may be instances, under peculiar cir- || read as Ji ee up for: consagra fon; an 
cumstances; but if there are, they are exceptions to 7 aan , Se ag cols 
eee hot the rule of practice itself. He || gdtsttlewt, That the Testlont heparaneni is possessed of 
did not know- of any advantage that -could || any definite and satisfactory information by which the pres- 
be derived from -an exhibition of the rec- {| ent public debt of the republic of Texas can be ascertained; 
ord, as ‘required by’ the old law. referred and if 20, ae he be requested to communicate it tothe Sen: 
2s by the erator from Virginia, Mr. Rives] ins || $8,784 Me afer Salor tne Senate whether my, ant i 
stead of the certificate of the court. as to the record || any, what additions have been made to that debt since. the 
of declaration of intention, upon the application of || signing of the treaty with that republic, submitted to the 
a foreigner for naturalization. What security could || Senate at its last session. ee a 
fe roan ord that imot farnished by the certif || waaina o ne pattie dis of Tenas bed been granted 
cate under the official seal of the court? Neither the || by the Spanish, Mexican, and Texian governments previous 
record nor the certificate would guard against sucha to the signing of said treaty; what. amount remained un- 
fraud as that of one person passing himself for an- granted at that date; and whether any; and what grants of 
ohèr, luia > Mhie recor were hand m å con uld sala aomaln nog È been made by the Texian soromment, 
with it, the person of him recorded. : - as 
But even the allegation of one person passing him || sped” pee ar ake in cod aoe 
self off on the record of another, was not, he be- 3; AEE AN a 
lieved, based upon facts to any extent throughout AT a mi the uii a line of the second paragraph, 
the whole country; nor was it true, fo any degree of |) * X eye a s k ee tail i : 
songequence, thay the rights of citizenship were.ex- || 4000 pledged oy Nei suing of seip or obser secur 
tend, before the late election, to persons residing less || to make grants thereof, orin any form to part with its ü. 
than five years in the United States. The- two re- tle or interèst inthe same, previous tothe signing of said 
quisites necessary were complied with; first, of a freaty, phas amount eager = a date ungranted and 
fve yar E sidence ene nestor R pees breed 8? a of eaid a main have Biba malei er her aridenee. of tit la 
i - e thereto, legal or equitable, issued by the Texian govern- 
proof was always demanded of three years’ resi- || ment since that period. ade poses 
dence before making the’ declaration of intention. _ Mr. TAPPAN expressed a hope that the resolu- 
He agreed vith the senators from Virginia (Mr. |} ton would not be adopted. He did not see any 
Rives] and from Maryland, (Mr. Merricx,] that || cause for making the inquiry on any other ground 
the term of residence required by the existing natu- than ee ee we'propose paying or assuming those 
ralization laws (five years) is-quité long enough. debts. For why should we want to act, unless we 
To extend it would be to produce an ungracious and || intended, by some contract, to assume those debts? 
mischievous distinction between those born here, || He did not want to know what was the amount of 
who may be said to be citizens by accident, and those debts. ` He- was unwilling to make this gov- 
- those who some here by choice, under the influence || ernment responsible for them, be they more or less. 
of ripe judgments... Whilst native born citizens of Tt would be just as appropriate to inquire into the 
doubtful or ‘bad character might exercise all the debt of Great Britain aa a matter of curiosity. The 
rights of citizenship, foreign residents of several || debts of Texas was a question entirely aside from 
years? standing, and of irreproachable character, the question ofannexation. If Texas be annexed, 
would be disqualified for the best portion of their .{| the country may come In without making the Uni- 
lives. He would go as far as any one in securing the ted States responsible for those debts. He did not 
ballot-box and elections from fraud. But he was op- want to make any inquir which would lead to the 
posed tomaking invidious distinctions that produced impression that we would assume them if Texas 
no security whatever. The law, as it exists, requires || Was admitted into the Union. f À 
of the foreigner applying for citizenship, not only a 
fair parios of probation, but satisfactory proof of his 
good character and devotion to our republican insti- 
tutions. From our own citizens, accidentally born 
here, we require nothing of the kind. "If greater se- 
curity is required, why make the invidious distinc- 
tion of demanding it from the one and not from the 
other? Is not the period of probation as secure at- 
five as at twenty years, the other guaranties being 
given? Why ask a man of irreproachable charac- 
ter and devotion to our institutions for five years, a 
probation of twenty years? If he is not fit to be a 
citizen in five, he will not in twenty years. If such 
a prolonged ‘moral test is to be applied to him, why 
not apply it to those who at present give no moral 
test whatever—to American citizens born here? The 
more the subject of change is examined, the more 
difficulties will present themselves in: the way of 
general action that can be at all satisfactory. His 
main object in rising on this occasion was to repel, 
as faras he coukl, what scemed to him an imputa- 
tion on the administration of justice in the State 
which he had the honor in part to represent. 
The question was then put, and the resolution 
was adopted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
the. annual report from the Treasury Department; 
which, oot 

On motien by Mr: EVANS, it was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion by Mr. E., 5,000 copies additional 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. also laid before the 
Senate a communication fromthe Treasury- Depart- 


On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, adjourned. © 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 16, 1844. 


Mr.. BURKE asked leave to offer a resolution. 
Mr. DUNCAN objected that it was out of order. 


ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 


© DENT. -— ; 

The: SPEAKER observed that the first business 
in order was the question on the engrossment of the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. 
Duncan] to establish a uniform time for. choosing 
electors of President and Vice President. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked if this was not 
resolution day. : 

The SPEAKER replied that it was petition day. 

The yeas and nays being ordered, the question : 
was then put on the engrossment of Mr. Duncan’s | 
bill, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 187, nay ; 
1; as follows: j 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Arrington, ; 
Ashe, Baily, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Benton, Bid ack, | 
James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, | 
Brinkerhoft, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton’ Brown, : 
William J. Brown, Buflington, Burke, Caldwell, Carpenter, | 
Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chilton, H 
Clinch, Clingman, ‘Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Collamer, Cran- : 
ston, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Rich, 
ard D.' Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, 
Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dun- ` 
lap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fos- 
ter, French, Fuller, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, 
Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, 
Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hoge. Hopkins, , 
Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hudson, Hughes, Hungerford, | 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
lrvin, Jameson, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpat- | 
rick, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay | 
McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Mell- | 
yaine, McKay, Marsh, Mathews, Edward Joy Morris, Free- | 
man H. Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Nes, i; 
Newton, Norris; Parmenter, Paterson, Poype, Pettit, Peyton, | 
Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emefy D. Potter, Pratt, 
Preston, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rayner, David S. Reid, Reding, i 
Relle, Ritter, Roberts, ` Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, }' 

} 
$ 


Rogers, Russell, St, John, Sample, Saunders, Senter, Sever- ; 
ance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Sli- 

dell, Albert’ Smith, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. ; 
Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stetson, Andrew + 
Stewart, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone. Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Summers, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, 
Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vanmeter, Vinton, Weller, Went- 
worth, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, 4 
Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. Wright, / 
and Yancey—187. ` P $ ; 4 

NAY-—Mr. Woodward—1. j 


The bill being read the third time— ; 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the. previous -question 
on its passage; which being seconded by the House, 
and the main question ordered, : © 

The question was put, and it was passed without 
a division. : Sy 


RHODE ISLAND AFFAIRS. 

Mr. BURKE offered a ‘resolution providing for 
the printing of 10,000 copies of the reports of the 
majority and minority of the select committee ap- 
pointed on ‘the memorial of the members of the 
Rhode Island legislature. 

Objections being made— 

Mr. BURKE moved to suspend the rules, and 
called for the yeas and nays on the question; which 
being ordered, thé question was taken and decided. 
in the negative—yeas 103, nays 87, being less than 
a majority of two-thirds, as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Benton, Bidlack, 
Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brod- 
_ head, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Catlin, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinton, 
Cobb, Cuilom, Bana, Daniel, John W. Levis, Dean, Dilling- 
ham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Karlee, kicklin, Fos- 
ter, French, Fuller, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Rays, 
Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Haghes, 
James B. Hunt, Charles `J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave John- 
gon, Andrew Johnson, George W, Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
MeCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, , McDowell, 
McKay, Mathews, Isaac E. Morse; Murphy, Norris, Parmen- 
ter, Payne, Pettit, Emery D. Potter, Rathbun, David 8. 
Reid, Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russell, 
St. John, Saunders, Thomas H. seymour, David L. Sey- 
mour, Simons, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Revert 
Smith, Steenrod, John Stewart, James W., Stone, Alfred, 
P. Stone, Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, 
Wentworth,. Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, Joseph 
A, Wright, and Yost. 103. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, Baily, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Edward J. Black, James Black, Milton 
Brown, Buffington, Burt, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. 
Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Elmer,. Fish, Florence, 
Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Edward S. Ham- 
lin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Holmes, Hudson, Washing- 


4 


Mr. PHELPS said he would not have offered the 
resolution if he had sùpposed it would create a dis- 
position to assume the debts of Texas. He assured 
the senator from Ohio [Mr. Tappan] that no such 
assumption would ever grow out of any act of his. 
` The senator was aware: that the opinion does pre- 
vail to a great extent, that if the project of annexa- 
tion takes place, and the people of the Texan gov- 
ernment be “incorporated with the people of the 
United States,” the result will be that this people will 
become responsible for their debts. Upon that sub- 
ject he was not- prepared to express an opinion. He 
knew that many entertained the opinion that we 
would, if Texas was admitted, hecome responsible 
for her debts. Jt was upon that ground he introduced 
the resolution.. He would take the liberty to say, 
that before this subject-was passed upon, it becomes - 
this Senate to inquire into the matter, and decide how 
far they consider themselves responsible: for those 
debts if the annexation takes place. It is a subject 
which should not be left. for controversy-heresfter., 
It should be looked into now. The resolution is one 
of inquiry merely, which will place the whole sub- 
ject before us. | A 

The question was then pùt, and the. resolution 
was adopted.? - : > ` z 

Mr. BATES gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill to refund the bal- 
ances ascertained to be due the State of Massachu- 
setts. i 

The bill granting a pension to James Duffy was 
read the third time, and passed. i 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton 
was taken up.and considered as in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading.. e 

The bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Joshua Kennedy, `of Alabama, was taken up and ~ 
considered as in commistee of the whole, reported to 
the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed. 


_ ment, transmitting. the annual. report of the Com- 
missioner of. the General Land Office; which, on 
motion, was ofdered to be: printed, and referred.to 
the Committee gn Public Lands. 


ton Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jxvin, Jenks, Perley B. John- 
son, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P, King, McConnell, Meil- 
‘vaine, Marsh, Edward: J- Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mose- 
ley, Nes, Newton; Paterson, Peyton, Phænix, Pollock, 
Elisha Re: Potter; Ramsey, ‘Rayner, Rhett, Rockwell, Rod- 
hey, Rogers, Saniple, Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simpson, 
Albert. Smith, Caleb:B.- Smith, Spence, Stephens, Andrew 
Stewart, Stiles, Summers, Thommasson, Tilden, . Tyler, 
Vance, ,Vanmeter, Vinton; Wethered, Winthrop, Wood- 
ward, William Wright, and Yancey.—87. _ x ` 
THE SUFFRAGE.OF WASHINGTON CITY. 

Mr. WELLER asked leave to intréduce a bill, 
of which he had heretofore given notice. 

Some objections were made, while others cried, 
Stwhatis it?” . : 

Mr. WELLER said_it wad abill to extend the. 
suffrage in the City of Washington; and, as there 
was objection, he moved a Auapension of the rules, 
to enable him to introduce the bill; and on that mo- 
tion he called for the yeas and nays. > 

Mr. E. J. BLACK. called for the reading of the 
bill, and it was read:accordingly. ` 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH said there were many 
other gentlemen in the position in which the gentle- 
man from Ohio stood—having bills which they 
desired to introduce; and therefore he suggested 
that the gentleman from Ohio should so amend his 
his motion as to suspend the rules for half an hour, 
for the purpose of introducing bills generally: : 

Mr. WELLER replied, that he preferred to take 
the vote on his simple proposition. | ; oa 

Mr. CAMPBELL inquired if ‘there was not a bill 
on the calendar- to amend the charter of the City of 
Washington, which contained a provision of the 
same.character as the bill now presented. ; 

The SPEAKER replied, that there was such a 
bill on the- calendar. i ` 

Mr. SCHENCK suggested another’ amendment 
of the pending motion. It was, that the rules of this 
House generally be suspended to the. end. of the 
session. Be A g g j 

The SPEAKER. The Chair considers the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio not in order.-- 

Mr. WELLER thought the House ‘would be 
more advantaged by the suspension of his colleague. 
{Laughter.] . i 

The vote was then taken on the suspension of the’ 
rules, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 124, 
nays 62, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Baily, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, 
James A, Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinker 
hoff, Aaron V. Browh, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shep- 
herd Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Richard 
D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Dillingham, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer; Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, 
French, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Hays, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. 
W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, La- 
branche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, McCauslen; Maclay, 
McClelland, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Isaac 
E. Morse; Murphy, Nes, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russell, St. John, 
Sample, Saunders, Thomas H. Sey monr, David, L. Seymour, 

_ Simons, Slidell, John T: Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stiles, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton. Benja- 
min White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yan- 
cey, and Yost—~124. 4 oe 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Buffington, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Collamer, 
Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Fish, Flo 
rence, Foot, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Grinnell, Edward S. 
Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, Lyon, Mcllvaine, . Marsh, Edward 
J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, 
Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Rockwell, Rogers, Schenck, Sen- 
ter, Severance, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Andrew Stewart, 
Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance,. Vanmeter, 
Vinton, John White, Winthrop, and William Wright—62. 


Mr. WELLER then introduced the bill, entitled - 
“A bill to extend theright of suffrage in the city 
of Washington.” ` 

Mr. W. said he hoped the bill would be put upon 
its passage, if the House was prepared to vote upon 
it. . 

[Cries of “read, read.”} s 
` Mr. PAYNE called for the reading of the bill; 
which was read as follows: ; 


A bill to extend the right of suffrage in the city of Wash- 
: a ington. © 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States ‘of America in Congress assembled, That 
every free white malé citizen of the United States (except 

ersons confined’ as paupers in the alms-house) who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, and shall have 
resided. inthe city of Washington one year immediately 
preceding the election, shall be entitled to vote for Mayor, 
members of the Board of Aldermen and Commen Council, 


and all other officers authorized to be chosen at any popular 
eleétion under the existing charter of said incorporation. 

And be it further enacted, That all laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed. : : i 

Mr. HOLMES moved an amendment—to strike 
out the word “paupers.” 2 

‘The SPEAKER said, if there was- no ob- 
jection to the bill, the question would’be on its pass- 
age. 


ing of the bill, it appeared to him to extend 
to all classes of the community—to every sort, size, 
and description, whether in the penitentiary, the 


alms-house, the lunatic asylum, or anywhere else. . 


He did not know how it. would operate. with its 
present provisions, but it could do no harm to send 
1t to'a Committec to be* investigated. He therefore 
moved its reference to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. —— : 

Mr. WELLER. `I hope not. 


Mr. HALE had but one suggestion to. make: in | 


relation to. this motion. He was in favor of the 
broadest extension of the right of suffrage; but his 


objection to the bill was; that the exception, as it ’ 


now stood, applied to paupers “confined” in the 
alms-house. \:He did not ‘know what the~police of 
this city was; but, in the State from-which he came, 
and inall the New England States, paupers were 


_ not “confined,” but were ‘merely detained, at their 


own request. He was in favor, in order to correct 
any defects there might be in the bill, of referring it 
to a committee for investigation. ; 

The question was then. taken upon the. reference, 
and decided in the affirmative. 

So the bill was referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. f 

Mr. HOLMES, on leave, gave notice of his inten- 
tion, on to-morrow, or some subsequent day, to in- 
troduce a joint resolution to change the name of the 
brig Daniel Webster to Adela, and the name of 
the schooner Mary Frances to Isabella. 

Mr. ARRINGTON asked leave to‘introduce a 
resolution directing-the Committee on Commerce to 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion for the erection of ‘suitable buildings for the use 
of the custom-house of Newbern, N. C. : 

‘The SPEAKER ‘said the resolution could only 
be received by the general consent of the House. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR inquired if resolutions 
would not.be in order in the regular order of- busi- 
ness to day. : 

The SPEAKER replied that they-would be after 
petitions and reports from committees had been re- 


ceived: . - SR 
Mr. SEYMOUR then objected to ‘the reception 
of the resolution at this time. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 


Mr. McKAY inquired of the Chair if any com- 
munication had been received from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which had not been laid before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. McK AY said he hoped it would be present- 
ed, as the Committee of Ways and Means had noth- 
ing before them. 

No objection being made, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the annu- 
al report-of the Secretary of the Treasury; which, 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. - i - 

Mr. McKAY moved that the usual number—ten 
thousand extra copies—thereof be printed. 

The SPEAKER replied that the motion was not 
in order, unless by the general consent of the 
House. 

No objection being made, the question was taken, 
and the motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. i 

The SPEAKER also laid before the. House a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, enclosing the annual report of the Commission- 
er of the General. Land office; which, 

On motion of Mr. JOHN. W. DAVIS, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, and or- 
dered to be printed. i 

On motion of Mr. D., on leave, five thousand ex- 
tra copies thereof were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SIMONS, from the Committee on Engrav- 
ing, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Engraving be request- 


Mr. HARALSON remarked that, from the read- 


. the state of the Union. 


ed to demand ‘all plates heretofore Sheiaved By" order’ of 
this House, and pad for by-the House, which Hape- hee 7 x 
tained or not deliverėd by those who furnished. them; and 
that they be placed in the Keeping of the Congressional. ‘Li- 
brarian. aban: a 

’ The question was taken, and the resolution was 
agreed to. ae Fr 

~ REDUCTION OF THE. ARMY. 


Mr. JAS. A BLACK rose‘and asked leave, ‘in 
conformity with previous notice, to introduce a bill 
to regulate the pay of the army of the United States, 
and for other purposes. A ne a 

No objection being made, the bill- was received. 

Mr: B. moved that it be referred. to, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and be printed. f 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON suggested. the propriety 
of sending the bill to a select committee—the course 
which had been taken with this bill at the last ses- 
sion, and which was usually taken with retrench- 
ment bills; and-he moved its reference accordingly. 

Mr. WELLER ‘said he supposed this‘was sub-. 
stantially the same bill as that of the last session, ` 
and he saw ‘no propriety for its reference. He mov- 
ed its reference to the Committee of the Whole on 


- Mr. BLACK, in accordance with the suggestion 
made, moved the reference to a select committee of 
five members. i ‘ 

The question on the reference to the Committee 
of the Whole on.the state of the Union (being first 
in order) was announced. ` A 

Mr. BARNARD expressed the hope that this bill, 
having been introduced by a member, and coming 
from no committee, would be referred to a commit- 


tee, according to the almost ufiiversal practice. 


The question was taken, and the House refused'to 
refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole’on the” 
state of the Union. i oe l 

Mr. HOLMES moved the reference to. the Com- 
mittee on Military ‘Affairs. — - 

Mr. HALE remarked that the history of this bill, 
or of one substantially the same, was familiar to 
every member of this House. It had passed this 
House at the last session by a very decided majori- 
ty. In that bill an attempt had been made by the 
House to cut off some of the supernumerary super- _ 
fluous officers belonging to the army. The bill had 
been kept along until. the very [last morning of the 
session, and then every single amount of retrench- 
ment made by the House had been cut off by. the — 
Senate, and acceded to by the House, because it 
was so late that nothing otherwise could be done. 
He believed a similar course was intended at: this 
session; and he did hope, if the House meant to ad-‘ 
here to the principle adopted at that” time,. (viz: to 
make a tithe of the reduction that ought to be made 
in the army; to cut off some of the supernumerary 
officers, and reduce the pay of others,) that they 
would send it to a select committee, who would 
nurse and take care of it, and see that it was report- 
ed in proper time. For this reason, he hoped that 
it would not go to the standing committee, who. were 
already encumbered with a pressure of business. 

The question was taken by tellers on the refer- 
ence to the Committee on Military Affairs, and was 
decided in the negative: ayes 70, noes 73. 

The question was then taken on the reference to a 
select. committee, and was carried without a di- 
vision. : 

Mr. ARRINGTON again asked leave to offer the 
resolution which he had previously attempted to 
(and which is given above.) 

No objection being made, the resolution was re- 


‘ceived; and, at the request of Mr. BLACK, of 
“Georgia, the resolution, having been modified so as 


to make a similar inquiry with reference to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, was adopted. : i 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OE OREGON. 


Mr. DUNCAN asked leave to introduce a bill of 
very important ċharacter, in conformity with notice 
heretofore given. ee 

The SPEAKER said that the business regularly 
in order was petitions that lay over, and then reports 
of committees. __ . : 

Mr. DUNCAN said he apprehended there would 
be no objection to the introduction of the bill. It was 
in relation to Oregon. l 

Objections were heard from several quarters. ` 

Mr. DUNCAN then moved to suspend the rüles 
for its introduction; and on this motion he called the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered. PES 

The bill having been read by its title, viz: “A bill 
to organize a territorial government in the Oregon 
Territory, and for other purposes,” the question was 


ro 


x 
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iken, and the motion prevailed—yeas 125, nays 53, ` 
as follows: ; f . 
YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, 


Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, 
“Aaron V: Brown, Milton Brown, William ‘J. Brown, Burke, 
Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepherd Cary, 
Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chilton, 
Clinch; Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, 
Darragh, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, 
Dillingham, Douglass, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Fick- 
jin, Foster, French; Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Hays, Henley, Her- 
rick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston; Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, 
James B. Hunt, Charles J: Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, .George W.: Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston 
King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, Mc- 
-Connell, McDowell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse,’ | 
Murphy; Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Phenix, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
Ritter, Roberts, Russell, St. John, Sample, Saunders, Thos. 
H. Seymour,’ David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson; Slidell, 
Thomas Smith, Robert ‘Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, Stiles, 


James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, 

Thompson, Tibbatis,, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, 
Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph 
A. Wright, Yancey; and Yost—125. ` : 

~NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Ashe, Baily, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Burt, Collamer, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry, 
Dickey, Dromgoole, Fish, Florence, Giddings, Goggin, 
Grinnell, Grider, Edward. S. Hamlin, Harper, Holmes, Hud- 
son, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley 
B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, McIlvaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
‘Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, 
Péyton, Preston, Purdy, Rathbun, Rayner, Rhett, Rockwell, 
Rogers, Schenck, Senter, Severance, ‘Caleb B. Smith, 

Spence, Summers, Thomasson, Vinton, John White, and 

inthrop—s53. ` ? : 

-The rules being thus suspended, the bill was read 
‘twice, and, on motion by Mr. DUNCAN, referred 
to ae Committee ongferritories, and ordered to be 

rinted, ` Pe . Cox 
p Mr. DOUGLASS, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtamed leave to introduce a bill 

roviding for the purchase of certain copies of the 

Jistory of Oregon, California, and the Northwest 

Coast of America; which being twice read— 

- Mr. D. moved to refer it to the Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to refer it to the 
Committee on the Library. hes 
_ Mr. G. W. JONES asked who was the author of 
the-work. = Picea ene 

_. Mr. DOUGLASS answered that it was. Mr 

Greénhow. : A 

The.question was first ‘put on referring the bill to 
the Committee of the ‘Whole on the state- of the 
Union, and rejected; and, 

The question being put on referring it to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, it was decided in the afirma- 
tive, without a division. 

Mr. PHÆNIX moved to suspend the rules, for 
the-House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked what time would 
be allowed for the further presentation of petitions 
and resolutions, if the motion prevailed. i 

The SPEAKER replied that, in. the regular or- 
der of business, petitions would come up to-morrow, 

f during the morning hour, unless the House should 
give the preference to other business. 

“The question being. put on the motion of Mr. 
Pua@wrx to suspend the rules, to go into Committee 

` of the Whole, the vote was: ayes 82, noes 22.” 

No quorum voting— i 
Mr. COBB moved that the House adjourn; but, 
the yeas and nays being ordered, he withdrew the 
motion, : 

The question-being again put on suspending the 
rules, to go into Committee of the Whole, the vote 
was: ayes 76, noes 23. £ 

No quorum voting— 

‘Mr: HOPKINS moved that the House adjourn; 
and, the yeas and nays being ordered, the question 
was taken, and decided in the negative: yeas 71, 
nays 101. f 

he SPEAKER laid before the House the esti- 
mates: from the Treasury Department for the next 
fiscal year; and they were laid on the table, and or- 
dered’ to:be printed, on the motion of Mr. McKAY. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Puanix to go into Committee of the Whole; which 
was takenby Messrs. Portock and A. A. Crar- 
man, tellers; who reported 71 in the affirmative, and 
29 in the negative. ` 

Sull no quorum voting— 

The House then:adjourned.. 


e OTE a oo ae à 
‘The, following notices of petitions presented : to- 
day, were handed to. the. reporters by the members 
presenting them: i 


By Mr- FRENCH: The petition and accompanying doc: 


| uments of the Rev. John Young, of Kentucky, were refered 


to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: the petition of 17 citizens of Lock- 
port, New York, for a law declaring slavery unconstitu- 
tional in the District of Columbia. ~ >- 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition -of Jesse Campbell, of 
Mason county, Kentucky, a soldier in the late war with 
Great Britain, one of the captives confined in the Dart- 
moor prison, in England, praying that Congress may pass 
a law for his relief, he now being poor- andan invalid, aged, 
and infirm: refered to the Committee on ‘Invalid. Pen- 
sions. b NE . 

By Mr. A. A. CHAPMAN: The petition of sundry citizens 
of the counties Tazewell and Logan, Virginia, praying for 
the establishment of a mail, route from Tazewell court- 


house to Logan court-house: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. as 


By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of J. Riley Knight for 


compensation for losses and injuries sustained while in the 
service of the United States as keeper of light-house in 


Louisiana: referred to the Committee of Claims. ` Also, the 


‘petition of Lindley. & Russel, and many others, merchants 
of New Orleans, praying for donation of certain lands to the 


State of Indiana, to aid the completion’of the Wabash and Erie 
canal: referred to. the Committee on Roads and Canals, Also, 


the memorial of Elizabeth H: Dickson, praying for recog:. 


nition of a certain pre-emption claim: referred to the Com- 


mittee on Private Land Claims. 


By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of Francis Holton, late 
of the navy of the United States, praying a pension in con- 


sequence of wounds received inthe late war. 


By. Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition for the relief of the 


heirs of Sergeant Major John Champ, deceased: referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 
tion of George Alford, of Monroe, Michigan, to be reinstat- 
ed on pension roll. 
tin for arrears of pension: referred to the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions. 


Also, the peti- 


Also, the petition of Captain John Mar- 


By Mr. C. JOHNSON: the petition of James M. Lewis, for 


an invalid pension. 


-By Mr. FARLEE: the memorial of Robert Graham and 


the accompanying papers; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuxrspay, December 17, 1844. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the War Department, 
transmitting further information.received from the 
Quartermaster General, in relation to the ship 
Charles Wharton, stranded on the bar at the en- 
trance of Tampa bay; which, on. motion of Mr. 
HUNTINGTON, was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. © > o a ; ` 

Also a communication from . thè Navy Depart- 
ment, transmitting accounts of éxpenditures, under 
der the head of “contingent. expensés,” as settled 
and-allowed at the office of the Fourth Auditor of 
the Treasury, during the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, 1844. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee presented a petition 
from Thomas A. Russell, praying indemnity for his 
horse, taken by a recruiting officer into the service of 
the United States: referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. CHOATE presented a, petition, from Wil- 
liam Broadstreet, praying for an allowance of boun- 
ty on the fishing schooner Mary, of Newburyport: 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. f 

Also a petition from Henry Hatch, of Boston, 


spoliations prior to 1800: referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

On motion of Mr. CHOATE, Icave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition of Henry 
Gardiner and others of the New England Mississip- 


“pi Land Company. - 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, asking that the piers at Port Penn and Ree- 
dy Island be repaired; and that the light-house on 
Brandywine shoals, in the river Delaware, be com- 
pleted by the government: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


Also presented additional testimony in support of 
the claim of Joshua Shaw, for compensation for the 
use of his inventions of percussion locks, caps, &c.: 
referred to the committee on Military Affairs. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Also presented a memorial from sundry citizens 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, asking that 
the naturalization laws be so changed as to require 
a residence of 21 years from foreigners, after their 
declaration of intention to -become citizens, before 
they shall be entitled to the privilege of citizenship. 

Mr. B. said he had also received, with this memo- 
rial, a request froma respectable citizén of Phila- 
delphia, that he should -express his opinion on this 
subject.at the time of the presentation of the memo- 
rial. He did not consider this a proper time to en- 
ter into a discussion of this great question. At the 
same time, he had no objection to state that he was 


„was deeply concerned in suppressing 


‘the United States. 


` of the United States far di ; 
. understood yesterday to prevail. He did hope that, 


praying indemnity, as. administrator, for French. 


against extending ‘the time of the residence of for- 
eigners beyond the period of five years, whith was 
now necessary to acquire the rights of citizenship. 
He entertained the same opinions now, upon this 
subject, that he entertained when he, formerly pre- 
sented memorials of this nature; but if it should be 
established that the present naturalization laws were 
not a sufficient guard against frauds, and if it should 
be established that frauds had been committed to 
anything like the extent mentioned, he should go 
with him who went farthest so to amend the natu- 
ralization laws. that fraud. would not be the conse- 
quence of this system; and hé believed that every 
citizen of the country, whether native or naturalized, 
these frauds, 
if such did exist; upon the rights of the citizens of 
Without . going further into this 
subject at present, and. stating that at the proper 
time he should be ready to express his views upon 
it, he ‘moved the reference of the memorial to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, stating at the same 
time that it was signed by highly respectable citizens 


| of the city and county of Philadelphia. 


Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of the @ommonwealth of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for an extension of the naturalization laws so as 
to require a probationary residence of twenty-one 
years to entitle foreigners to the rights of citizen- 
ship. i i S a 
Mr. ARCHER thought, with the honorable sen- 
tor from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucwanan,] that the 
presentation of memorials was not the appropriate 
occasion for the expression of their sentiments on 
the great question involved in the prayer of this me- 
morial. He was exceedingly anxious to give ex- 
pression fully to the sentiments that he indulged as 
to the object of this memorial; but perceiving, as he 
did, that there was to be a hot war in the country in 
relation to this subject, he had not the least desire to 
throw away any of his powder upon the parade 
ground. He must acknowledge he was deeply con- 
cerned at the indications manifested in the brief de- 
bate of yesterday. Before the oceurrence of that de- 
bate, he entertaiied a hope that the demonstrations 
afforded by the great abuses which had been prac- 
tised in reference to these laws of naturalization 
must have produced an impression upon. the Senate 
erent from that which he 


upon the very first indication of this question coming 
upon the floor of the. Senate, he should see evince 
something like the impression which he knew pe 
vailed throughout this great country. Grieve he 
was to say that he perceived no feeling of that kind 
in this body. 

He was glad to know, at so early a period, what 
was the state of feeling here. He was glad that it 
had been announced in that debate, to the people of 
this country. „Gentlemen were going to find, before 
two more years passed over their heads, that this 
enormous abuse, which he had almost heard denied 
on this floor yesterday, would no longer be endured; 
the people were not going to ke contented with 
observing the effect of remedies, or ‘any cutting off 
of what his honorable colleague [Mr. Rives] termed 
“execrescences.” i 

[Mr. RIVES observed, from his seat, that he had 
made use of no such expreséion. 

‘He (Mr. Arcuer) understoo him so; however, 
it was implied in the remarks of his colleague. He 
was going to do him full justice. He was very sure 
his honorable colleague, like himself, was most de~ 
sirous to find a remedy for the abuses which had 
been brought before the Senate; but he [Mr. Rives] 
did. not seem disposed to go to the extent that he 
(Mr. A.) was disposed to go to—not in stripping off - 
branches of this abuse, but in going directly to the 
root. Lethim tell his honorable colleague he should 
have his sincere participation in that object; but it 
was not in stripping off branches of the, abuse of 
which he [Mr. Rives] spoke yesterday with a great 
many expressions of qualification, that this great 
abuse was to be reached. He had expected to find 
in him, and the honorable sonator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Meraicx,] cordial and zealous allies in the 
object which he, for one, would never lose sight 
of—an effectual eradication of the root of the evil. 

As to the sentiments of the honorable senator 


-from New York, [Mr. Fusrer,] he asked the atten- 


tion of the country to them, After that honorable 
gentleman had finished his remarks, he (Mr. A.) 
really did not know whether he would be at liberty 
to make any distinction between indigenous citizens 
of this country and those off-scourings of a foreign 
population who were to come here and enter into 
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the practical operation of our institutions, if not to 
assist in framing them, ‘while wholly ignorant of 
their value and import, or reckless of the conse- 
quences. © + s = 

He was told that, if we undertook to` form any 
distinction between foreigners and native Ameri- 
cans,.it would-be invidious. ‘He was told that. one 
man who had lived five years in the United States 
was just as good as another, and just as-much enti- 
tled to’ exercise the elective franchise.in: the United 
States. He was told you must look, not to distinc- 
tions made by residence or time, ‘but those distinc- 
tions made by morals. : 

And what next? That it was very difficult to de- 
tect or énforce distinctions depending upon morals. 
And all this amounted to what? To the fact that, 
whilst all were ready to admit: that the most nefa- 
rious abuses (and we had just as well undertake to 
deny that the sun shines, as to deny this) had. oc- 
curred at the last presidential election, nevertheless, 
there was no distinction to be made between native- 
Porn citizens and those who were from a foreign 
and. : 

Let him tell the Senate and the country that 
such anticipations were not going to be realized. If 
the members of this and the other body did not take 


the matter into their hands, the people of the coun- . 


try would take it into their own hands, and adopt a 
more effectual guard against these frauds than any 
which had been proposed here. for the redress of 
this public grievance. . 
the memorial to the committee on the Judiciary. - 
Mr. BATES presented a petition from Mary 


Blakesle, of Baltimore, Maryland, and a petition - 


from Joseph Simmons, ‘severally praying. for pen- 
sions; which were referred to. the committees on 
Pensions. f ne f 

Mr. MOREHEAD presented two memorials, 
one from Jacob Fowler, residing in Covington, 
Kentucky, and the other from Elizon Williams, of 
Kenton county, Kentucky, who. served under Gen. 
Wayne, praying for pensions. ; 

r. M. made some remarks, calling the attention 
tion of the pension committee, to whom they were 
referred, to the peculiar merits of these two cases. 

On motion by Mr. UPHAM, the petition of James 
Smalley, agent fora regiment of Vermont militia, 
asking for remuneration for their services ‘in de- 
fending Plattsburg during the late war, was ordered 
to be taken from the files, and referred to the com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

-On motion by Mr. EVANS, it was ` 

Resolved,.That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into--the expediency of allowing com- 
pengation to the owners of the schooner “Select,” for dam- 
ages sustained by them in consequence of a collision be- 
tween the said schooner and the United States frigate Mis- 
sissippi, in August, 1842, without fault on the part of the 
crew of the said schooner. ` 

Mr. BAYARD, on leave, introduced a bill to 
consolidate and amend the acts in relation to pen- 
sions to the widows and orphans of naval officers, 
seamen, and marines; which was twice read, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also introduced, on leave, a joint resolution, 


authorizing an allowance to Purser D. M. T. Thorn- ~ 


ton in the settlement of his accoants; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. . ne arts 

Mr. BATES, on leave, introduced a bill to refund 
and ascertain the balance due Massachusetts; which 
was read twice, and, with the report of the Secre- 
tary of War on the subject, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill to 
recognise the sales:of the public lands in the State 
of Louisiana, in certain cases, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice, and committed to the 
Committee ori Public Lands. . ; 

Mr. ASHLEY gave notice that’ he. would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill organizing a 
new land district in the southern part of Ar- 
Kansas. ; : 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill declar- 
ing the assent of Congress to the State of Illinois to 
impose a taxon all lands hereafter sold in.that State 
by the United States from and after the time of such 
saie; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. F 

Mr. WOODBURY, on leave, introduced a bill 
supplementary to the act forthe relief of John Hol- 
lingsworth,. of Blount county, Alabama, approved 
28th June, 1838; which was read: twice, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. MILLER, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
grading and paving square 249, belonging to the 


He. moved the reference ‘of _ 


on the files on the subject, referred to the Commit- 


“ELECTIONS OF ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT. 
; electing the electors of President and Vice President 


‘the Committee on the Judiciary. 


courts of Kentucky; and, 


on Revolutionary Claims. 


bill. 
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United States, in the City~of Washington; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. p 

Mr. WOODBURY, on leave, introducee a bill for 
the relief of Gideon Batchelder and others; which 
was read twice, and referred to.the Committee on 
Claims. | : ; 3 : 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, it was ordered 
that the: petition of H.H. Sanders; fora renew- 
al of a pension, be taken from the files and referred 
to the Comittee on Naval Affairs. i 

Also, that the petition ‘of J. F. Caldwell be ta- 
ken from the files, and referred to the Committee 
one the Post Office and Post Roads. 


_ NATURALIZATION. LAWS. ; 
Mr. BARROW submitted the following resolu- 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed to 
inquire whether naturalization papers have been granted 
to foreigners by any federal or State court, in violation of. 
the provisions of the laws of Congress; and thatsaid com- 
mittee be authorized to send for persons and papers. 

Resolved, That said committee be instructed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of a law empowering the district courts 
of the United States to cancel and declare null all naturali- 
zation papers which may be found, wpon judicial investiga- 
tion, to have been granted.in violation or fraud ofthe laws 
of Congress. 7 ~ T : 

Mr. FOSTER of New York, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the Secretary-of the Trea- 
sury tomake arrangements or compromise with any 
of the. sureties on bonds given by Samuel’ Swart- 
wout, late collector of the part of New York; which 
was read twice, and, with the petitions and papers 


tee on the Judiciary. 


that the petition of William Bubuys, late postmas- 
ter at New Orleans, be taken from the files and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of Miles King 
and his assignees; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted. f 

The resolution submitted by Mr. DICKINSON 
yesterday, concerning our: Indian relations, (to be 
found in a preceding column,) came up in order, 
and was agreed to. i l 

The resolution submitted by Mr. ASHLEY yes- 
terday, (and to be found in a preceding salah’ on 
the subject of drawbacks on goods exported in origi- 
nal packages to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, was taken 
up, and agreed to. ya 


f The bill from the House regulating the time for 
of the United States was read twice, and referred to 


The following bills were read the third time and 
“passed, viz: i : ; 
» An act changing the time of holding the federal 


a‘ An act for the relief of Joshua Kennedy of Ala- 
ama.’ : 
Mr. ARCHER presented a. ‘memorial from 


New York, praying’ that the bill introduced into the 
House on the 7thof June last, entided ‘a bill to 
refund the duties collected on coffee imported from 
the Netherlands, and to repeal the discrimination 
made on this article by the tariff act of 1842, so far 
as the- Netherlands are concerned,” may be passed 
into a law with as little delay as possible: referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


and professors of William and Mary College, pray- 
ing indemnity for property destroyed by the enemy 
during the revolution, in consequence of its occupan- 
cy by the United States: referred to the Committee 


_ OREGON. i 

Mr. ATCHISON gave notice that he -would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to organize 
the government ofthe Territory of Oregon. 


GRANT TO THE HEIRS OF ROBERT FULTON. 
The engrossed: bill for the relief ofthe heirs of 
Robert Fulton coming up on its third reading, 
Mr. TAPPAN requested that it would be post- 
poned till to-morrow. i 
„Mr. PEARCE thought the delay unnecessary. 
Mr. TAPPAN moved the postponement of the 


tions; which, under the rule; lie one day on theta- 
ble, viz: ’ : i 


On motion by Mr. BARROW, it was ordered | 


Brown, Graves, & Co., and others of the citizens of | 


Also. presented a memorial. from the president 


` On this question the ayes were 13;. noes: 14;.80 
- the bill was not ordered to be postponed. a 
It was then read a third time; and the question 
being on its passage, aire a 
r. BREESE called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. s ; : mes 
Mr. BERRIEN said he understood the bill to be 
for the relief of the heirs of Robert’ Fulton; and that 


. it appropriated. a large sum ($76,300.)” He desired 


to be informed of the grounds.on which the bill is 
recommended. x ea 

Mr. PEARCE replied that it was a bill in the 
very shape in which it passed the Senate, after a 
long debate, last session; during which. debate. the 
“whole merits of the case were thoroughly examined 
and decided upon. It had been also - frequently be- 
fore the Senate and the House of Representatives 
prior to the last session; and had been, on each oc- 
casion, fully and satisfactorily explained. Mr. P. 
| then enumerated various reports on the subject both 
by committees of Congress and the executive de- 
partments, and entered into a minute history-of the 
case; the material . substance of which was, that, in 
February, 1815, Mr. Fulton died while. in the 
employment of the government; and that, in Janu- 
ary, 1837, Mr. Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy, 
reported the following statement of his accounts, in 
obedience to. a joint resolution of Congress, passed 
23d June, 1836: ate 

United States in account with the heirs of Robert Fulton. 
Dr— e j aa 
1810. : Money expended by him in making torpedo experi 


ments for harbor defence = $5,000 
Services in making same 7" Se - - 50.00 
1815. Damages forthe detention of the steamer 
Vesuvius from December 30, 1814, to March 12, 
1815, impressed into the. serviqg of the. -United — ~ : 
States at New Orleans by -Gen. Jackson 22 50,000 
The use-of Mr. Fulton’s patent right for constrict- 
ing steam frigates - ~ - oF oios 60,000 
Services of. superintendent in building a steam 
frigate at New York (the Fulton) Pee + 25,000 
, $145,000 
Cr.— z . 
1810. By cash advanced for making experiments 
for coast and harbor defence by torpedoes - 5,000 
1814. By cash advanced on contract to fit out i 
steamboats for government - - - 40,000 
: $45,000 
Balance due the heirs of Robert Fulton - + 100,000 
$145,000 


When, however, the subject was.up last session, 
considerable: modifications. of this account were 
made, and the balance due was reduced to $76,300. 
There was, indeed, a part of this sum which, 
it was. considered, the government was un- 
der no legal ‘obligation to pays but, in view of the. 
eminent services rendered to the country by Mr. 
Fulton’s inventions and adaptation of steam power, 
it was “admitted that the. gratuity afforded by that 
item would not be too much. : 

Mr. BERRIEN had. made the inquiry from no 
disposition to obstruct the bill; but from a desire to 
enable him and others to vote understandingly, as 
well as from the conviction that a bill making appro- 
priation to this amount should not pass without 
satisfactory explanation. - 

Mr. DICKINSON called the attention of the 
Senate to the investigation of this claim two years 
since, both by the Navy Department and the Com- 
mittee on Claims in the Senate, by which it appear- 
ed that no grounds existed for such a demand. 

Mr. BREESE was also satisfied that the report 
of the Committee on Claims, made through Mr. 
Granam, 17th February, 1842, proved that nothing 
was due by the government t6 the heirs of Mr. Ful- 
ton, Ifan appeal was made tothe generosity. of 
„Congress on the grounds of Mr. Fulton’s services, 
there might bea general disposition to act liberally; 
but evén then, it might well be doubted if there was 
any power to make this consideration the grounds 
ofany appropriation... He called for the reading of 
Mr. Cais report. 

The report was read accordingly. It states fully 
the reasons which influenced the committee'to make 
an adverse report on the claim. It disposes of. four 
items in the debit side of the account, amounting to 
$85,000, by showing their extravagance, and assert- 
ing that the $45,000 on the credit side, amply paid 
off these claims. The concluding pnragraph runs 
thus: 

“Jt thus appears that no ‘use’ has ever been made of 
Mr. Fulton’s invention in respect to steam-vessels of war hy 
the naval constructors, or any persons attached to the naval 
service of the United States. Nor, in the opinionofthe board, 
have they been in any degree aided in the improvement of 


steam-vessels of war by his invention... Yqur committee, 
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therefore, are unable to concur with Mr. Secretary Dicker- 
son in allowing this amount of $60,000 as a credit to Mr. Ful- 
ton in the statement of his account with the government. The 
honor of being the first to apply steam-power exclusively to 
vessels of war, as wellas to commercial vessels, is his ; and 
the fame of a great public benefactor is inseparably connect- 
ed with his name. But, without a departure from the usages 
of the government from the earliest period, and the estab- 
lishment of a precedent of a most dangerous tendency, the 
committee cannot recognise this remote benefit to the coun- 
try. in the construction of ships of. war, as constituting a 
claim for pecuniary reward to be paid to the heirs of the 


Anventor from the ‘public treasury. ‘They, therefore, report 


for adoption the following resolution, to wit : 


“Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought not i 


to be granted.” 


Mr. PEARCE said that, inasmuch as the senator 


from Illinois had called:for the reading of an adverse 
report exclusively, while many of.a contrary nature 
existed which ought also to be read, in -order to 


give time for’ producing them, he would assent to | 


the proposition of postponement, or himself make a 
motion to. postpone the bill till to-morrow. 

The further consideration of the bill was accord- 
ingly postponed till to-motrow. 


NAVY CONTRACTS. ` - 


The Senate+bill authorizing the Secretary of the 


Navy to extend the time for filling contracts in cer- 
tain cases, was read a third time and passed. 


FURLOUGHS IN THE NAVY. 
_ The Senate bill authorizing furloughs in the navy 
in certain. cages, was read a third time and passed. 
Mr. MOREHEAD gave notice that to-morrow, 
or thé earliest day practicable, he would introduce 
a bill for granting pensions to Jacob Fowler and 
Eliston. Williams, soldiers in Wayne’s army of 


‘1794. 


“SPECULATORS IN TEXAS LANDS AND SCRIP. 
<- Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- 


tion; which lies over till to-morrow, under the rule: _ 


: Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structdd to inquire whether any provisions are necessary, 


` | in providing for the annexation of Texas, to protect the 


`| United States from speculating operations in Texas lands or 
: scrip; and whether any. persons employed by the govern- 
* ment are connected with such speculations. 


¿i _ Also, that said committee be instructed to inquire whether : 
the Texas treaty was commenced or agreed upon before the. | 


. receipt of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch of December 26, 1843, 


2 


to Mr. Packenham, communicated to our government in 
February, 1844, es : Rags #2 
_ Also, that it be instructed to obtain, if possible, the “pri- 
vate letter’gfrom London, quoted in-Mr. Upshur’s first des- 
beled in the Texas negotiation, and supposed by the’ Presi- 
ent to have been carried away among the private papers; 
and to ascertain the name of the writer of said’letter. $ 
And that said committee be authorized to send for per- 
sons and papers to answer the foregoing inquiries, and any 
others that may be necessary to promote the safe, speedy, 
peaceable, and honorable annexation of Texas to the United 
States. i 


The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Turespay, December 17, 1844. — 


` The minutes of yesterday were heard and ap- 
proved. ; 


NOTICES AND RESOLUTIONS. ; 

Mr. WENTWORTH gave notice of his inten- 
tion hereafter to ask leave to introduce a bill to au- 
thorize the erection of a marine hospital at Chicago, 
in the State of Illinóis, provided, the funds forthe 
same can be raised from the sale of portions of the 
military reservations in said city. 

On the motion of Mr. PEYTON, it was 


Resolved, That the. committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of amending 


the pension law of 1832, so as to extend the benefits to the © 


officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war who served 
less than six months; and of so amendingfthe pension law 
of 1836 as to include the widows of revolutionary offi¢ers 
and soldiers who married after 1796. 
Mr. HENLEY desired to submit a resolution to 
prohibit motions for adjournment before 4 o’clock 
p. m- each day; which was objected to. . He then 
moved a suspension of the rules; which was nega- 
tived. 
. Mr. HAMLIN offered a resolution in the follow- 
ing terms: — i 


Resolved, That 10,000 copies of the report of the majority, 
and å like number of the report of the minority, of the spe- 
cial committee of the last session, on the memorial.of sev- 


D 


for the use of the Honse. ` 


On this resolution, which lies over one day under 
the rule; he. moved the previous question. 

Mr. BARNARD inquired if it was in order to 
move the previous question at this time? The rule 


. eral members of the legislature of Rhode Island, he printed 


‘required that all such resolutions should lie over for 


nope 


he contended that, to make such a motion, was ac- 
tion upon the resolution. © - fet 

The SPEAKER. replied, and decided that the 
motion for the previous question could be received 
and entered, but could not be acted upon this day. 

Mr. ADAMS thought the decision of the Speak- 
er was inconsistent with other decisions on like sub- 
jects. ` 

Mr. CRANSTON desired the gentleman from 
Maine to withdraw the motion for the previous 
question, that it might come up to-morrow for. dis- 


-~ cussion. 3 


-Mr. HAMLIN was not willing to assent to that 


suggestion, inasmuch as he.was not assuret that ‘he - 


should be- entitled to the floor when this subject, 

should again come up. wh KN 
The subject then went over. wm hg ` 

. -On motion of Mr. SIMONS, it was i 
Resolved, That 11,335 copies of a draft representing the 


contemplated navy-yard at Memphis, Tennessee, to accom- . 


pany document No. 2, be furnished. 


Mr. HALE gave notice òf his intention hereafter 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to abolish the office 
of Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

Mr.. HALE also submitted a resolution, as fol- 
lows: ; , 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be request: 
ed to inform the House what contracts, ifany, have been 
made by his department since the first day of January, an- 
no Domini 1840, for furnishing pine timber or lumber to 
any navy-yards; and if so, to what yards; in what papers, if 
any, were the proposals advertised; with whom the contracts 
were made; how much timber or lumber has been furnished 
under said contracts; what prices have been paid therefor; 
and how much more has been paid under said contracts for 
said timber than was paid for the same articles before the 
contract was entered into. ` 


The resolution lies over one day, under the rule. 

Mr. WINTHROP offered the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over one day, under the rule: 

‘Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicateto this House copies ofall instructions is- 


sued by him in reference to the collection of duties on 
wines, coffee, or other articles of import since the first day 


-of June last. 


On the motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, it was 

Resolved, That.the Committee of Claims be instructed. to 
inquire -into the propriety of- paying, Samuel Perry the 
amount deducted from a freight bill under a contract with 
McClure and company for transportation of Indian stores, 
and an additional amount obtained for detention, and the éx- 


penses incurred thereby. ` < 


Mr. REDING offered the following. resolution; | 


which lies over one day, under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to this House how much money was paid each 
year by the late bank of the United States,and its immedi- 
ate successor the United States bank of Pennsylvania, to 
members of Congress, editors of newspapers, bank attor- 
neys, andthe persons employed by sail banks: in this and 
other countries, giving the name of each person to whom 
payment was made as aforesaid, and the amount paid to 
each. And also, that he report the amount. loaned by said 
banks each yearto members of Congress, bank attorneys, 
editors of newspapers, and officers, agents, or other persons 
in the employment of said banks, giving the names of such 
persons, and the. amount to each respeetively. Also, the 
amount paid for printing, and to whom paid. 


Mr. CATLIN submitted the following; which 
was agreed'to: _ : ; 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they 
are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expediency of ma- 
.king an appropriation to continue the improvements in the 
harbor of Norwich and Thames river in Connecticut. 


Mr. DANIEL P. KING submitted the follow- 

ing; which was agreed to: ` 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 

structed to report a bill making appropriations for the pay 


-ment of the pensions due -to the widows of revolutionary 


soldiers, agreeably to the act of June 17th 
Mr. RATHBUN submitted the following; which 


2 5 
was agreed to: : s 
Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
‘be instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting a 


` pension to Mercy Hoar. 


Mi. HUNGERFORD offered the following; 
-which, after being amended, on the motion of Mr. 
WINTHROP, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into 


the expediency of reporting separate bills for every district 
appropriation proposed to be made. a 

Mr. PATERSON offered a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on Military. Affairs to inquire of 
the Secretary of War if it be not expedient to con- 
struct fortifications at or near the mouth of the 
Genesee river, upon Lake Ontario. - 

Mr. HARALSON (chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs). said he hoped the gentleman 
who wanted to make theinquiry would do so him- 
self. If he wished the information, he could write 
to the Secretary of War as. well as it could be done 


one day before any-action could be had thereon; and 11 by the committee, 


The question was taken, and ‘the resolution was 


rejected. vis an 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR offered the following reso- 
lution, which lies over: : ae 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to furnish this House with a statement showing the quantity 
of “coarse wool, unmanufactured, the value whereof, at the 
last port or place whence exported to the U. States, is seven 
cents or under per pound;” which has been imported into 
the United States and paid duties since the present tariff’ 
went into operation. j 


Mr. FISH gave notice that he would, to-morrow, 


-or some subsequent day, ask leave to introduce a 


bill to authorize the sale of Fort Gansevoort, in the 


city of New York, and the purchase of certain land 


on Staten Island, used for the defence ofthe harbor of 


New York. ae: i ; 
Mr. STRONG offered the. following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 2 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion for the preservation and improvement ef the inlet to 
Port Jefferson bay, inthe State of New York. 


Mr. PRATT. offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be, and they are. 
hereby, directed to inquire into the expediency of making 
the necessary appropriation, out of the patent fund, to pur- 
chase. an ample collection of scientific and other necessary 
books, to provide for the publication and distribution of the 


~ descriptions and drawings of the inventions for which pat- 


ents have been granted; also, what other provisions are ne~ 
cessary to give greater Lacan to the office, and a. moré 
perfect arrangement of the models and. drawings, within 
the extent of ‘the funds arising from patents; and that the 
committee report by bill or otherwise. . 

The question was taken, and the resolution was 
adopted. : 

Mr. ELMER offered a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Commerce to inquire into the expe- 
diency of making an appropriation for completing 
the Delaware breakwater; and also to. inquire into 
the expediency of commencing a breakwater on me 
Crow shoal, on the Cape May side of the bay. The 
resolution was agreed to. a 

Mr. W. WRIGHT gave notice that he intended: 
to ask leave to introduce a bill for the purpose of 
removing obstructions at the mouth of the Passaic 
river, New Jersey. ` T 

Mr. RAMSEY offered the’ following resolution; 


which lies over one day: - : 


Resolved, "That 2,500 ëxtra copies of the report of Pro. 
fessor Johnson to the Navy Department, on the various: 
kinds of coal: and their adaptation to the production .of: 


» steam, be printed. .. . 


Mr. DARRAGH offered a resolution directing the 
Committee on Roads and Canals to report a bill 
authorizing the opening of a canal around the falls 
of St.. Mary at the outlet of Lade Superior. 

After a momentary conversation between Messrs. 
DARRAGH and SAMPLE, the resolution was 
adopted. g 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL offered the following 


“resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House, at the close of the 
session, pay out of the contingent, fund to those in the ser- 
vice of the House an amount ‘equal to that paid to similar 
individuals by the Senate during the present Congress. 

_ Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objected to the resolu- 
tion; and it accordingly lies over. : 

On motion of Mr. ANDREW STEWART, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting a 
pension to William Gump, of Greene county, Pennsylvania. 


On motion of Mr. BUFFINGTON,  « 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire. into the expediency, of. making an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Alleghany, from Pittsburg, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, to Olean, in the State of New 
York. . 

WINES, SILKS, AND FREE GOODS. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL offered the following 
resolution: ; ` 

Resolved, That those patts of the act commonly known 
as the tariffact of August, 1842, be modified and rectified, as 
far as respects foreign wines and silks, when they conflict 
with treaties, or are otherwise objectionable. Also, that 
the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of imposing a nominal duty on all free 
articles, for the precise ascertainment of them. 

The reading of the resolution being greeted with 
some Suena in certain quarters of the House, 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he wished it to be under- 
stood, as the resolution appeared to be a subject of 
derision in his neighborhood, that he was responsi- 
ble for it, and for itall, 

[Renewed laughter.] ' A : 

The SPEAKER remarked that this resolution 
proposed to change a standing law of the land, 


- which it was not competent for the Houge to do by 


resolution. ` 
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Mr. INGERSOLL said he took it for granted 
that it would be referred to the Committee of Ways 
and. Means, to inquire into the expediency of the 
matter. But he had drawn the resolution in its 


present form, because it was the fact, and a remark- . 


able fact it was, as appeared from a hasty reading‘of 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that that 
department Had been obliged to alter a law of the 
land conformably to treaty stipulations, because bills 
reported at the last session had not been acted on. 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART moved to lay the 
yesolution on the table. 

Mr. INGERSOLL asked the yeas and nays 
thereon, which were ordered. 

After some conversation by Messrs. INGER- 
SOLL, WINTHROP, and the SPEAKER, 

Mr. INGERSOLL, at the suggestion of the 
Speaker, modified his resolution so as to put in 
the form of an inquiry by the Committee of Ways 
and Means into the expediency of all the changes 
referred to in the resolution. 

Mr. STEWART, remarking that, since the mod- 
fication of the resolution, he had no objection to it, 
withdrew his motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK moved an amendment to the 
latter clause of the resolution, so as to provide for 
an inquiry “into the expediency of imposing a rev- 


enue duty upon all articles now imported free;” and - 


upon the amendment he asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. . ` 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS objected to the resolution, and 
proposed to debate it. It was accordingly laid 
over. ; 

Mr. HOPKINS, in pusuance of previous notice, 
introduced a bill for the relief of Joseph Ramsey; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. > 

MR. MADISON’S PAPERS. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE offered the following resolu- 
tion: S 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee on. the Library be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of contracting for 
the purchase and publication of the writings, correspond- 
ence, and papers of the late James Madison, not heretofore 
purchased and published. 

Mr. D. remarked that he presumed there would 
be no objections to the inquiry. He asked, how- 
ever, for the information of the House, that a short 
paper be read to call the attention of the House more 
particularly to the subject. . 

Mr. D. sent to the Clerk, by whom it was read, 
the following: 

To the Hon. George C. DROMGOOLE, 
House of Representatives: 

Permit me, sir, to take aa liberty with you, whichJ feel 
some authority to do from the respect my husband cherish- 
ed for you, and the affection with which you have inspired 
my son, who assisted in preparing the manuscript papers of 
Mr. Madison for the press, which I now desire to offer, 
through you, to Congress, as the safest proprietors of wri- 
tings which they well know how to appreciate. They con- 
sist of between five and six volumes, exclusive of the De- 
bates he disposed of to Congress—one on constitutional sub- 
jects, which may well follow the Debates, being comments 
on their results: three volumes of a historical character— 
legislative and administrative—embracing proceedings of 
the legislature of Virginia during his service in that body, 
as well as those of Congress while he was a member, under 
the administration of President Washington. The subjects 
of the residue of his writings are political, political econo: 
my, law of nations, judicial, &c., and miscellaneous. 

Should it please you to take part in my interest hy making 
this proposal to your honorable body, I shall be ready to 
lay before you the work essential to the object, on yoursug- 
gestion of the proper time. 

With much respect, 
D. P. MADISON, 

[Memorandum furnished Gen. DromeooLe.] 


The writings of Mr. Madison are arranged to be 
divided into volumes of 5 or 600 pages: 

Vol. Ist. The papers relating to the articles of 
confederation and constitution of Virginia; letters of 
James Madison to Jefferson, Monroe, Pendleton, 
Randolph, Washington, and Madison, sen., up to 
the commencement of the new government; with ap- 
pendix, containing notes of confederacies and of the 
confederation. 

Vol. 2d. The letters of the abovenamed and 
others during the administrations of Washington 
and Adams; republican view of the policy of those 
administrations; notes of conversations and papers 
connected with his confidential intercourse with 
Washington, his character, and explanation of the 
enigma in Giles’s impeachment of Hamilton. 

, Vol. 3d. The letters of or to foreign ministers and 
diplomatic functionaries, heads of departments, mili- 
tary and naval commanders, Presidents and ex-Pres- 
idents Jefferson and Monroe; and, if necessary, to 
George Jay, Henry Wheaton, C. J. Ingersoll, An~ 
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drew Stevenson, John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Wm. 
C. Rives, &c., to the close of either administration, 
or to include the whole correspondence with Jeffer- 
son and Monroe, as may be necessary to fill the vol- 
ume; showing the policy of these administrations. 

Vol. 4th. Letters and writings on constitutional 
subjects. . 

Vol: 5th. Essays and letters on political econ- 
omy, law of nations, juridical, “historical, na- 
tural history, &c., may make out this volume; 
may include also printed essays. in Freneau’s 
political observations, 1795, and examina- 
tion of British doctrine, &c.; some essays to be 
found with the papers relating to Washington; and 
possibly this fund, and what may be taken from 
the miscellaneous mass, may make the 5th and 6th 
volumes; and leave the miscellaneous for the 7th. 

Vol. 6th. Miscellaneous. 

The reading of these papers, Mr. D. remarked, 
showed the importance of the matter referred to. 
He took: this occasion to say, also, that upon the 
adoption of the resolution to refer the matter toa 
joint committee, he was authorized to say the pa- 

ers would be open for inspection to the committee. 

he papers were now ih the city, at the residence 
of Mrs. Madison, where they were arranged with 
every facility for their examination. 

He need not detain the House to remark upon the. 
character of Mr. Madison, and particularly how 
pre-eminent above all other men he had been for 
the fidelity of his statements, and for his freedom 
from all political bias therein. 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Mr. FISH moved to amend the amendment by 
inserting a provision for a similar inquiry with ref- 
erence to the papers, correspondence, &c., of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. He was induced to do this, he 
said, in consequence of a letter he had yesterday re- 
ceived from: the widow of that gentleman, urging 
him to bring the matter before the House. In it she 
stated that she was about to come to this city for 
the purpose of submitting the papers which she de- 
sired to have published. He had therefore moved 
the amendment. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said if there was any evi- 
dence that the papers referred to by the gentleman 
were prepared for the inspection of the House, he 
should have no objection to the amendment; still, 
he thought it proper that each proposition should be 
presented in a separate and distinct form; and he 
now gave to the gentleman from New York the as- 
surance that, if he would not embarrass his (Mr. 
D.’s) proposition with his amendment, he would 
not interfere with the gentleman’s proposition at 
any time when he presented it to the House. 

Mr. FISH, on this assurance, withdrew his 
amendment. 

"Phe question recurring on the original resolution, 
was taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. STEENROD offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing a marine hos- 
pital at Wheeling, Virginia. 

Mr. GOGGIN offered the following, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety of allowing to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lomax, widow of the late Major Mann Page Lo- 
max, of the United States army, the half pay allowed to 
widows whose husbands have died of wounds received in 
service, 


SOLDIERS OF THE OLD INDIAN WARS. 


Mr. SUMMERS offered the following resolution, 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law similar compensation for the ofticers and soldiers 
who served in the Indian wars between the treaty of peace 
of 1783, andthe treaty of Greenville in 1795, as is now au- 
thorized by law to be paid to officers and soldiers of the rev- 
olutionary war. 


PAY AND MILEAGE. 


Mr. CHAPMAN submitted the following reso- 
lution; which lies over one day, on notice of de- 
bate: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House pay, out of the 
contingent find of the Honse, to Wium L, Gocer, bis 
mileage and pay as a member of this House from the 4th 
cay of December, 1843, to the lath day of February, 1844, 
laclusive. 

Mr. HOLMES, in pursuance of previous notice, 
obtained leave, and introduced a joint resolution to 
change the name of the brig Daniel Webster to 
Adela, and the name of the schooner Mary Frances 


to that of Isabella; which resolution was read the 
first and second time, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. . 

The said resolution having been engrossed, the 
further consideration thereof was postponed, 

Mr. BURT, in pursuance of previous notice, ob- 
tained leave and introduced a bill to repeal the duty 
on cotton bagging and gunny cloth; which was read 
the first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. i 

Mr. CAMPBELL offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Colum- 
pia, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of retro- 
ceding to the States of Maryland, and Virginia. respective- 
ly such parts of the District of Columbia as are not occupied 
by the public buildings and grounds, and as are not ne- 
cessary to the public business. 

Mr. N. P. STONE, gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow, or some subsequent day of the present 
session, ask leave to introduce a bill for the relief of 
the heirs of serjeant major John Champe. 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


Mr. FRENCH, in pursuance of previous notice, 
obtained leave, and introduced a bill to provide 
for the construction of marine hospitals upon 
the sites heretofore purchased by the gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, on the western 
waters; which bill was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. CALDWELL, in conformity with notice 
given on a previous day of the session, offered a res- 
olution explanatory of an “tact making appropria- 
tions for the payment of revolutionary and other 

ensions of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1845;” which was twice read, 
and referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


Mr. GRIDER of the following resolution; 
which lies over one day, on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to reporta bill regulating and limiting the power 
of removal by the executive and heads of departments. 

Mr. G. DAVIS offered the following resolution; 
which lies over, on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means report 
to this House the number of officers and other persons em- 
ployed by the government of the United States in the ports 
of Portland, Portsmouth, Salem, Newburyport, Boston, 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans, during the years 
1828 andj 1842, by classes; and also the gross expense of 
the collection of duties upon foreign imports far each of 
said years at the ports aforesaid. 

Mr. ASHE introduced a resolution, which was 
considered and agreed to, directing the Committee 
on Commerce to inquire into the expediency of ma- 
king Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, a port of 
entry. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN gave notice that he 
would to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask 
leave to bring in a bill providing fcr the appointment 
of a district attorney and district judge for the west- 
ern district of Tennessee, and the northern district 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Engraving inquire into 
the expediency of printing five thousand copies of the geolo 
gical report on Iowa, Wisconsin and Northern Nlinois, by 
David Dale Owen, recently printed with illustrations, by 
orger of the Senate, for the use of the House; provided the 
same plates be used as those of the Senate, and that press- 
work and paper only be charged at the rates paid by the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. VINTON, in pursuance of notice given, ob- 
tained leave, and introduced a joint resolution to 
amend the constitution of the United States in re- 
lation to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent: read the first and second time, and referred to 
the Committce on the Judiciary. 


POSTAGES. 


_ Mr. SCHENCK submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, on notice of debate, lies over one 
day: , 

Resolved, That the Committee cn the Post Oce and Post 
Roads be instructed to prepare and report to this House, as 
soon as practicable, a bill to regulate postages, which shall 
embody, among other things, the following features and 
provisions: 

1. That postages on letters and packages, other than 
newspapers or printed periodical publications, shall be 
graduated with reference to the distance of transportation; 


Sg ne, ee ee 


“but no charge on an 
< no more than half 
= the United States, to exceed five cents, or be less than two 
. cents. i . i : 


y such letter or package. weighing 
an ounce, between any two points in 


2 That an additional charge, equal io the postage upon 
any letter or package, shall be made thereto for each addi- 


< tional quarter of an ounce, without reference in any case to 


the number of piéces of paper, or matter of which such let- 
ter or package-may. be composed: RE 
3 That all newspapers jand printed periodicals.shall be 


“charged with postage at the rate of one. cent for each half 


once. in weight, and one cent additional for each quarter of 
an ounce over and beyond the first half ounce.. >, > 


Mr. GIDDINGS gave’ notice. that. he would to- 
morrow, or some. subsequent. day, ask” leave to in- 


fore passed for the -support of slavery, or ‘the’ slave 

trade, within the the District of Columbia... ae 
Mr. E. S. HAMLIN’ offered’ the following reso- 

lution; which being objected to; lies over oné day; ; 


Resolued, That the President be requested to communicate | 


to this House, if in his possession, copies of all treaties and 
compacts between the governments of” Texas and Great Bri- 
tain, particularly a copy of the treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation between said governments, signed on the 6th day of 
November, 1840. i i . 


Mr. HARPER offered the following. resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: a 

Resolved; That the petition of the heirs of ‘Jacob Thomas, 
of Knox county, Ohio, and. the ere pany ing papers, now 


on the. files of the House, be referred to the 
Private Land Claims. 


COASTING TRADE. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF offered the following res- . 


olution; which was considered and agreed to: 


Resolved; That the Committee on.Commerce de instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of requiring by Jaw all masters 
of vessels engaged in the coasting trade of the United States 
to furnish to the collectors of the ports from which they may 
sail, true copies of all manifests, or the adoption of some other 
plan of securing accurate returns the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. of the coasting trade. ' 


Mr. McDOWELL offered the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over, on notice of debate: ‘ 


Resolved; That the Committee on the J udiciary be instruct” | 


ed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the nat 

uralization laws of the United States as to authorize any of 
the courts of record of the State thereof, when the witness: 
or witnesses of any applicant under said law for naturaliza- 
tion are beyond the jurisdiction of such court, tocause to be 
issued, upon the motion of such applicant, a commission 
authorizing any jes ice of the peace within-any of the States 
thereof, or any clerk of the courts of. the same, where such 
witnesses or witnesses reside, to take the testimony of such 
witness.or witnesses in writing, certify. and affix, of cause to 
be affixed, the seal of said count: Gf there be a seal) to the 
same, and transmit it the court Som whence it issued, to be 
sued as competent evidence in.such case, to secure to such 
applicant the benefit of said naturalization laws. 


On the motion of Mr. R. SMITH, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions: 


. be instructed to inquire into the expediency of extending 


the benefits of all the pension laws now in force, granting 
pensions to the officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
war, and their widows, to the officers and soldiers who 
served in the’ defence of our frontiers in the Indian wars 
prior to the year 1812, : 

Also, resolved, That the Committeeon Commerce. be in- 
structed: to noe into the expediency of veka Be 
marine hospital at the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, for. the accommodation of sick and disabled sailors, 
seamen, boatmen, and others, , 

Mr. J. A. WRIGHT gave notice that he would 
on to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave 
to introduce a bill for the relief of Mary Ann Bru- 
ner, of Putnam county, Indiana. An S $ 

Mr. W. J. BROWN „gave notice of his intention 
to.introducea bill granting pre-emption rights to ac- 
tual setlers upon the-unsold lands lying in the State 
of Indiana, which were ceded by the Miami Indians 
to the United States. - . ren 

Mr. THOMPSOY gave notice of bis intention 
hereafter to ask leave to introduce a bill to legalize 
the sales of certain lands made at the Chocchuma 
and’ Columbus land offices, in the State of Missis- 


sippi. ; 
n the motion of Mr. HUGHES, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of removing the 
superintendency of Indian affairs from St. Louis ‘to Fort 
Leavenworth, or ‘some other suitable. place on the western 
border of. the State of Missouri; and that they report by bill 
or otherwise.. oes bi 

„Mr. DOUGLASS, pursuant to notice heretofore 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a “bill 
to establish the territory of Nebraska; which was 
read twice, and-referred to. the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered.to be printed. 

Mr. McCLELLAND obtained leave to introduce 
a bill relative to the office of surveyor-general of the. 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and «Michigan; which was 
read twice, and. referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. dit a ote 

Mr. LYON, pursuant to noticé, obtained leave to 


troduce a ‘bill’ to repeal all acts of Congress hereto- | 


ommittee on | 
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the public domain towards the completion of works 
of internal improvement in the State -of Michigan, 
and for other purposes;. which was- read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. . 
Mr. JAS. B. HUNT, pursuant to notice, obtain- 
ed leave to introduce a bill authorizing the opening 


of acanal around the falls of ‘St. Mary, at the outlet . 


of Lake Superior; which was read twice, and refer- 
red to the Commitee on Roads- and Canals... 
Mr. HENRY DODGE, pursuant to notice, ob- 


tained leave. to introduce. a bill to -grant a- certain. 


uantity of land, to aid in the improvement. of 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect the’ 
same by .a canal in the Territory of Wisconsin; 
which was read twice, and referred to the ‘Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 


`; Mr. C: B. SMITH offered the following; which 
_lies over, under therule: ; a 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in 


‘structed to report'to this House a. bill making an appropria- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars for the continuation 
of the Cumberland; road in ‘the State of Ohio, $150,000 for 
the continuation of said road in the State of Indiana; and 
$150,000 for the continuation of saidroad inthe State of 
Mlinois. . : ; 

Mr. SAMPLE offered the following; which was 
‘agreed to: í : 


Resolved, That-the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire. into the expediency of making a suitable appro- 
priation for continuing the Improvements in the harbor 
of Michigan city, in the State of Indiana; and also to inquire 
into the expediency’ of authorizing the erection of a light- 
house at City West'of Lake Michigan. - 


` On the motion of Mr. WENTWORTH, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Committee on Com? 
merce be instructed to inquire into ‘the expediency of con- 
structing a harbor at Little Fort, Lake county, State of 
Ilinois. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS offered the following; which 
lies over; under the rule: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to furnish to this House, at the earliest: practicable 
period, if not incompatible with the public interest, copies 
of all: correspondence with the British government in rela. 
tion to the occupation óf the Oregon territory, which cor- 
respondence may have transpired since the 4th March, 1841. 


Mr. SLIDELL offered the following;. which was" 
` vead twice, and. referred. to the Committee on the 


: Judiciary: ae . z 
Resolved, by the Senate and. House of Representatives of | 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
thirds of both Houses conciuring, That the following amend- 
ment of the constitution of the United States be proposed to 
the several States, to be valid, fo all intents and purposes, as 
part of said constitution, when ‘ratified by the legislatures 


of three-fourths of said States, viz: The election of Presi. 


dent and Vice President shall hereafter he made directly by 
the people, or the legislatures, of the several States, with- 
out the intervention of electors. Each State shall, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct, give as many 
votes for President and Vice President as may be equal to 
the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
the State may he entitled in the Congress. The returns of 
said votes shall be certified and transmitted by the. several 
States in the manner and form now prescribed for certifying 
and transmitting thd votes of the electoral colleges. ` 


Mr. LEVY submitted the following; and they 


were agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be di- 
ricted to inquire into the propriety of granting a pension to 
the widows or infant children of persons. killed by the ene- 
my in the course of the Seminole hostilities in Florida. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into the propriety of providing for the erection of 
a custom-house building and a marine hospital at Apalachi- 
cola, Florida. ” z 


Mr. HENLEY offered the following; and it was 
agreed to: : : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of appropriating $20,000 for 
the improvement ofthe Indiana schute, in the Falls of the 
Ohio river, for downward navigation. 


Mr. HAMMETT offered the following; and. it 
was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of appropriating $10,000 for 
the purpose of improving the channel at Pass Christian, 
near the State of Mississippi, in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Mr. FICKLIN offered the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 


Resoleed, That the Committee on Public Lands be instruct- 
ed to inquire into'the expediency of making : grants ‘of the 
public domain on the following basis: 

1, That each actual settler upon any unappropriated 80- 
acre tract of land of the government’ shall be entitled to 
certificate therefor. 

2. That after he shall have resided thereon for the space 
of five years, and cultivated the land aforesaid, a patent con- 
veying to him the title thereto shall be granted. to him. 

3. That any bill reported as aforesaid, shall, as far as may 
be, confine the bounty of the government to’ the actual set- 
tler and cultivator of the soil, who may be unable to ay for 
the same at the present government price; and that hoy re- 
port by bill or otherwise. 


introduce a bill to apply certain alternate sections of . 


-the day is the evil thereof.” 


On the motion of Mr. R. CHAPMAN, it was’ 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be iñe 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the fees 
of clerks and marshals of the courts of the United States, 
and regulating such fees sò that they shall conform to the 
established fees in courts of equal original jurisdiction in 
the several States. Alse to inquire into the expediency of 
passing a law for the punishment of jailers who permit vol 
untarily or negligently the. escape of persons they receive 
into custody for offences against the laws of the United 
States. ` s 


On the motion of Mr. PAYN E, it was 


Resolved,” That the Committee on the Judiciary be in: 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation to erect a court-house for the district court of 
the United States in the city of Tuscaloosa, -in the State of 
Alabama. ` ‘ ; 


‘On the motion of Mr. DELLET, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into 


` the expediency of transferring from the waters of thë Mis, 


sissippi a portion of the snag-hoats to the river Alabama, for 
the EEO of removing the snags and timber which impede 
the navigation of the same. : 


On the motion of Mr. JAMESON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads inquire into ‘the expediency -of establishing a mai}- 
route from Westport, Jackson county; Missouri, to Van Bu- | 


ren: in Arkansas, on the road. recently completed, ` not‘ far 
from the western lines of the two States, passing by MeHen- 
ry’s ford, on the Merriclepein river, near Fort Scotti”. 


_- Mr. PHCENIX, pursuant, to’ notice, asked leave 
to introduce.a bill to provide for the remission of 
duties on railroad iron in certain cases, 

Leave was granted, and the bill was received. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL inquired if he could obe 
ject to the further progress of that bill. 

The SPEAKER replied that he could; and that 
the question then would be, “Shall the bill be re~ 
jected?” af 

The reading of the bill was called for; and the 
Clerk read it accordingly. 4 

Mr. BIDLACK said; under’ the circumstances in- 
which the bill came up, he would not detain. the 
House further than to'make a single remark. This 
proposition was not to give direct bounties to. incor- 
porated’companies, but to see them from the 
Operations ofalaw which was bin Ing in other cages, 
It had been ‘said that in this country we were not 
able to’ manufacture. railroad fon: he wished, in 
reference to this matter, to take the opportunity. to 
state to. the House the fact.that one P the compa- 
nies engaged in the manufacture of this iron had 
placed on the eastern front of this Capitol specimens 
of T. and U. rail manufactured by them, (at what 
place we were unable to hear. f 5 

„Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said the bill before the 
House was in fact nothing more nor less than a pro 
tanto repeal of the tariff act of 1842, and a repeal in 
its most offensive form; and he wanted to know 
what their friends from Massachusetts and other 
parts of the country, who were great friends to the 
tariffact, meant to say by ayes and noes on this 
subject. The votes of Pennsylvania were extreme- 
ly convenient on all trying occasions—for coal and 

-iron, his friend said—and he wanted to know wheth- 

er goal and iron were to be deserted whenever it 
was convenient to do so for any other purpose? 
The sum and substance of this proposition, as he 
understood it, was neither more nor less than a re- 
peal of the tariff act pro tanto, and the taking up frem 
a certain portion of this country several mil- 
lions, and then conferring these millions up- 
on a certain importing interest of this country. 
The subject had been unexpectedly sprung upon 
him, and upon the House; and had it not been,. he 
was laboring under an’ indisposition which almost 
disabled him from Speaking. All he desired, was 
an Opportunity of recording his name against. this 
bill in all its shapes, modes, and tenses. From its 
Alpha to its Omega he considered it the very worst 
way of repealing the tariff act of. 1842—the most of- 
fensive, the most unfair, the most approximating to 
an unconstitutional repeal [a laugh] of that act. . 

[A voice: Are you in favor of continuing that act 
as It stands? . ; f eee 

. No, (continued Mr. L.;) Tam in favor of modify: 
ing it in some respects. What I want chiefly is, to 
have the ayes aud noes upon the journal that we 
may know how we stand with reference to. future 
operations.. If he anderstood the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, he recommended a large 
modification of the-tariff act; but in the latter part 


of the document, he said, as if that had been an af. .7 


tey-thought, “Not this. year; do not let us do it now; 
let us do it on-some -futute occasion.” But, in the 
words of the.gentleman from Ohio, “sufficient unto 
; They were now upon 
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coal and iron, [a ree alae least: upon iron; and, 
eversincehe had read: Fludibras, he had recollected — 
. “Many axe-the trouble that do environ ` 
-`The man who meddles with cold iron.” 

_ He was opposed to the bill in every way; and he 
wished to record that opposition on the journal, at 
the outset. ae: i enr : 

-< Mr. E. J. MORRIS said he was very sorry to see 
any attempt to repeal the tariff in detail, piece by 
piece. “He would much prefer, and. he believed the 
whole country would prefer, that if the tariff act of 
1842 was to be repealed, it should be repealed by 
itself, and condemned ~on its own demerits, if de- 
merits there were in it. He knew not why this at- 
tack was first made on Penrisylvania. Probably it 
had arisen from the electoral vote of Pennsylvania; 
it might be presumed, from the vote of that State, 
which had been cast fer an avowed anti-tariff can- 
dilate for the presidency, whose course on this 
flogr had been marked by opposition to the great 
staple interests of that State, that: Pennsylvania was 
opposed to the protection of her great interests—to 
the protection of her coal and iron. If there were 
gentlemen here believing that, let him tell them they 


knew nothing of the manner of the canvass in Penn- | 


sylvania. Poor Pennsylvania! deluded—(laughter) 
~he was sorry io make the humiliating confession 
here—she had cast her vote for a candidate for the 
presidency who, in Alabama, in South Carolina, 


and. the whole southern section of the Union, had - 


been held up for his opinions, freely avowed here, 
and in the. gubernatorial canvass in Tennessee, in 
Opposition to the protection of her’ great interests. 
She- had: cast her vote for that candidate for the 
` presidency, believing that he was anything but “a 
revenue tariff” man; she had cast her vote for him 
upon the assurance of his friends, made throughout 
the State, that he would stand by her great interests 
—that he would protect her coal‘ and iron, and all 
her great manufacturing and productive interests. 
He remembered no exception whatever; he knew 
there had been some very general remarks made 
use of about protection to all interests in general; if 
rotection- of that kind was compatible; but he 
oped no unfair inference would be drawn of the 
opinion of the people of Pennsylvania upon this duty 
of protection, from the electoral vote of that State. 
The 6,000 majority obtained there, had been given 
him on the pledge of his friends that he would 
stand by the interests of Pennsylvania, by her man- 
ufacturing, mining, and great productive interests. 
They remained to this day a tariff people; they were 
the firm, devoted, unrelenting friends of protection— 
a momentary delusion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and he entredted southern gentlemen, who 
congratulated themselves on the election of “a rev- 
enue tariff” man, and gentlemen from South Caroli- 
na, who congratulated themselves.upon the election 
of a free-trade candidate for the presidency, not to 
do the people of Pennsylvania so much injustice as 
to believe that they had voted knowingly for a can- 
didate for the presidency who was opposed to the 
protection of therr industry’ and of their ereat sta- 
ples. Ifthe tariff of 1842 was to be overthrown, he 
trusted there would be at least allowed an opportu- 
nity for fair-and full discussion; that Pennsylvania 
would not alone be attacked; that she would-not be 
the first State to be singled out for retributive jus- 
tices: oe ois 
Under the act of 1842, the manufacture of rail- 
road iron had commenced, and been carried on suc- 


cessfully in. Pennsylvania and in Maryland, where ` 


they were now manufactured nearly as cheap as the- 
imported article could be obtained; and in the course 
of afew years they would be able to manufacture it 
quite as cheaply, if not more cheaply, than it could 
be imported for. Why, then, with this evidence of 
the beneficial effects of the law of 1842, would they 
destry this first and best effect of it? A 

Mr. HOLMES rose, and, in the confusion preva- 
lent in the House, his first remarks were lost, or but 
indistinctly heard. He was understood to remark 
that whether the wise, the sagacious, the.discrimina- 
ting arch State of Pennsylvania had or ‘had not 
been deluded in the matter of the tariff and of the 


residential election, it was for the wisdom, the. 


nowledge, the sagacity, and discrimination of 
that -arch State to decide; but in respect to 
the question immediately under consideration, the 
rest of the States were deeply and vitally concern- 
: ed. Pennsylvania came now, and utiered loud cries 
against the injustice of exempting railroad iron from 
duty. Sir, (said Mr. H.) let me tell you “and 
this House, that the State of ‘Pennsylvania, tender 
as she'was of all her interests, took very. good care 
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to import 80,000 tons of railroad iron free of duty; 
and laid it down from her iron works to her princi- 


pal towns and villages witha rapidity that * * * 


While, at the same time Georgia, Tennessee, and 


South Carolina, and other States, were disabled by 
y—he spoke not- 


the action of this very northern 
of whigs or democrats, but of this northern party-— 
from accumulating sufficient capital to carry into 
execution their railroads, Pennsylvania had: com- 
pady intersected all .the portions of her territory 

y these roads; and what had been the result? The 
act had expired, and they had gone and imposed 
heavy duties upon railroad iron, and atthis moment 
Georgia was struggling under all the disadvantages 
of this system, and was endeavoring to carry on her 
railroads. This summer there had come into her 


ports five argoon of railroad iron for Georgia; every ` 
c 


cargo of which paid $15,000 daty! For whose bene- 
fi? For this tender-hearted—he would say iron- 
hearted State—[laughter.] In reference to the ob- 
jections. that had been made against this mode of at- 
tacking the tariff, Mr. H. said that attacking it in de- 
tail was the only way. Let them attack every pro- 
vision on its own particular demerits, and.let it be 
defended if it could be on its merits, and then let the 
people say whether Pennsylvania alone, who, the 
gentleman told him, had brought two bars of rail- 
road iron here, [a laugh,]. was to be consulted only; 
or whether the interests of the other States were to 
be consulted also.. Yes, they had, brought two 
bars of iron here as an exhibition of this infant 
manufacture; and by the operation of this law 
the portions of this country, New York, the 
South, and other parts, which were constructing 
rialroads for the purpose of facilitating commerce, 
of extending the great interests of our country, were 
to be put off until. this protege of the government 
could raise up from thé manufacture of two bars of. 


iron to that of a sufficient quantity for the use.of the’ 


country. He knew that Hercules, when an infant, 
did strangle the serpent; but he wished to Heaven: 
that there was some boa-constrictor that would 
strangle this monster at once. ` 

Mr. BIDLACK. Will the gentleman allow me to 
explain? [Much laughter.] 

r. Hoimes. having concluded, Pha te 

Mr. BIDLACK remarked. that the gentleman was 
mistaken, inasmuch as the iron, to the samples of 
which he had referred, was not manufactured in 
Pennsylvania, but in Maryland. 

Mr. HOLMES said a word or two in reply, which 
was lost in the shouts of laughter to which it gave 


rise. f ; 

Mr. PHGENTX advocated the bill in a few re- 
marks; nothing more of which could be gathered 
than that these companies were embarrassed, and 
required the aid of government, and that the-manu- 
factories to which reference had been made were of 
recent origin, and it had been ascertained, in every 
instance, charged more for their iron than the im- 
ported article could be obtained for. 

Mr. PRESTON KING said he was not in favor 
of the passage of this bill, because a proposition to 
change the tariff of 1842 by details was not the 
proper mode of accomplishing this object. During 
the recent canvass, if anybody had said that the first 
proposition to alter the tariff of 1842 would come 
from the whig side of the House, it would have 
been. denounced as a calumny. They—the dem- 
ocratic party—had said that the tariff was 
defective, that it required change in very many par- 


> ticulars, that it had been got up in haste, and did 


not promote the interests of the country. He was 
gratified at the introduction of this bill, because it 
was evident therefrom, now that the dust and smoke 
of the political contest had gone by, that upon all 
sides of the House there was an admission that the 
law of 1842 was defective, and required change. 
They had had an effort to alter this law, from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PHanrx] on the 
whig side of the House, and from the gentleman 
from South Carolina ‘[Mr. Burt] on the opposite 
side. Mr. K.’s opinion was, that all these single 
and separate propositions should be referred toa 
committee; and when they came to act, they should 
act and make the changes in the ‘law upon general 
principles. With his present opinion, hé should 
vote against any change in favor of a particular in- 
terest; but he was pleased to see the propositions for- 
these changes come in, as they showed the state of 
feeling in the different sections of the country. He 
hoped the subject would be referred to a committee, 
and that, upon just and equal general principles, we 
should have a revision of the law. 


Mr. WENTWORTH wished to suggest to- his 


-friend from New York the propriety of modifying 


his proposition a. little;'so ‘as to give a more exten- 
sive operation to its advantages. Whilst, he had. 
nothing to add to, or to detract from, what the gentle- 
man-had said in relation to the good: effects-of the 
repeal of ‘the duty upon railroad iron, he begged 
leave to suggest that those good. effects would be 
quite limited—confined only. to those who owned 
stock ın railroad companies. “Ours is called a po 
tective tariff, and ought to protect all classes alike— 


“the farmer,-the mechanic, and operative, as well: as 


incorporated companies, however laudable their ob- 
ject. Now, in his section of the confederacy there 
were. a numerous: and respectable class of people 
who were interested in the purchase of hoes, spades, 
shovels, anvils, hammers, nails, spikes,: ox chains, 
trace chains, ploughs, harrows, &c., &c., embracing 
every variety of agricultaral implements. -The 
cheaper they got these articles. the better for them. 
He presumed there were some of this class residing 
in he district of ‘every high-tariff man in this 
House, though at times they seemed neglected, if 
not entirely forgotten. He would respectfully urge 
upon every member ‘upon this flodr the pro riety, 
the urgent necessity, of doing something for the ag- 
ricultural, whilst doing so much for the corporate in- 
terest. And this could be brought about by lessen- 
ing the cost of all the implements of husbandry and 
mechanism. : ‘ 

Mr. W. knew the inculcated doctrine—though he 
would.impeach ‘no. man’s good sense by saying he 
believed it—was, “the higher the duty, the cheaper 
the article,” or, atleast, “the duty constituted: no 
part of the price.” > But here ‘is a proposition to re- 
duce the duty upon railroad iron, because the'duty 
makes it unreasonably high.. Now, sir, supposing 
we just jump out of the cars for:a moment, aiid step 
into some of those numerous cottages, bearing the 
impress of poverty in whatever direction we view 
them, that line the track in too numerous instances, 
and ask the suffering inmates if they would not like 
the price of their stoves, pots, kettles, gridirons, 
shovels, tongs, knives, forks, &c., embracing all 
those little articles necessary’ for houro keeping. Te- 
duced? In the name of humanity, why should we 
not extend the bounties of our legislation to them? 
Why not embrace their case, much the most urgent, 
in the provisions of this bill? Butshere steps up the 


crafty monopolist, the wily special-pleader of the 
|| high-tariff system,and says, “the duty has nothing 


to do with the price; if it does anything, it reduces 
it Upon what system of ethics men make one set 
of rules apply to railroad iron,-and another to every 
other article bearing a high duty, he could not un- 
derstand. .How a high tariff makes railroad iron 
too high, and yet does not affect, except to lessen, | 
the price of the iron articles used by farmers, me- 
chanics, and operatives, he would leave for others 
to explain.. He could not comprehend it. i 
Mr. W. said the present was called a protective 


tariff. ` In a country of such ramified interests as 


this, that. ought not to be called proteċtive which 
was-not generalin its operations. That law was 
partial and exclusive which protected: one interest, 
or one class, one State, or. section, at the expense of 


_ another; and it was very unjust, as in thé case of 


the tariff, where it protected a few wealthy men at 
the expense of the great masses. He had been 
among his constituents since the great debate in this 
House on the tariff, and he’ had sought in vain for 
the, much-talked-of protection resulting from the 
tariff of 1842. He asked the farmers to feel in their 
pockets: it was not there. He asked them to ex- 
amine their houses and granarics: it was not there. 
To look about their farms in every direction: there 
was no new protection there. He asked them to 
look at their sales of produce: they had been very 
few and at very low prices; so there was no extra 
protection there. Then he got them to. review their 


| purchases of the necessaries of life: -they had been 


few indeed, and those at the highest rates; manu- 
factured fabrics had gone up and western bread- 
stuffs down. The western farmer and southern 
planter knew this protection only by its contrast. 
Destruction had been meted out to them. Alas! 
their protection was only the protection of their 
sweat over their furrowed faces, of the cattle from 
their farms, of their produce from their granaries, 
of their money from their pockets—indeed, of their 
clothes from their backs, to aggrandize- eastern 
manufactures who fattened. upon their distresses, 
divided their 333 to 50 per cent., and squandered 
hundreds of. thousands of dollars for electioneering 
purposes. pii 

‘Mr. W. closed by stating that he hoped ‘his 


friend from New York would adopt his suggestions, 
and make: his proposition more géneral, though he 
was not sure he could even then vote for it. He 
much preferred to let the whole subject of the pres- 
ent tariff remain until our government, democratic 
in allits branches, should have the power, in accord- 
ance with the righteous and indignant. decision of 
the American’ people, to consign it to the same fate 
so recently met by its great advocate. It is better 
not to touch it unless itan be remodeled through- 


out, leaving not one of its‘incongruities, absurdities, - 


oppressions, or abominations, as- a‘stain~upen our 
country, which - professes to dispense its blessings 


and divide. its. burdens equally- among the respective 


classes that make up its population. 
The House then adjourned. 
. The following notices of petitions, prešented to- 
day, ‘were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ` $ wi 


By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Alanson Phiney, pray- . 


ing that a land patent may be issued to him: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. ` : 

By Mr. THOMPSON: The petition of Joseph De la Fran- 
cia, praying the settlement of. his claim for payment for 
arms sold to the conventional government of Florida in 
1810: referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: ‘The petition of Peter Rife, of Wythe 
county, Virginia, praying for a pension for his services in 
the war of the revolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petitions from numerous. inhabitants 
of Louisiana, to establish a post road from Margorza, in the 
parish of Point Coupee, to the town of Opelousas: referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and-Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOYD: The claim of the heirs of Lt. John Towns 
for commutation pay. , . 

- By Mr. HARALSON: The papers relating to the claim of 
John Robinson, administrator of George M. Larinder, de- 
ceased; which was referred to the Committee of Claims. 

_Mr. WENTWORTH called up the petition of the citizens 
of Chicago fora marine hospital, and had it again referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. Also the petition of 
George Hollenback and three other citizens of Kendall 
county, Illinois, for relief from losses sustained during the 
Black Hawk war. , : 

By Mr. McDOWELL: Thé petition of William Cheever’s 
heirs, asking a pension; which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers. was‘refcrred to the Committee on Revolutionary 

ensions: , $ 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of David Towle, of the 
‘State of Maine, for a pension: referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, _ : K . 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Enoch Dobyns and 
seventy-five other citizens of Mason county, ema © 
which represents that the said Dobyns was a subaltern offi- 
cer in the sixteenth regiment of Kentucky detached militia 
in the service of the United States in the late war with 
Great: Britain; ‘that he is now laboring ‘under the affliction 
of a total blindness; that his little property is exhausted; 
that he is unabl to do anything for his own maintenance; 
is without children or other near relatives with the means 
of assisting him, and is thrown upon the cherity of his 
neighbors; and praying that the United Ssates may grant 
him a pension: referred to the Committee on -Invalid Pen- 
sions, : 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 18, 1844. 


Mr. WOODBURY presented resolutions adopt- 
ed bythe legislature of New Hampshire, on the 
subject of the postage laws generally, and instruct- 
ing the senators and requesting the represcntatives 
from that State to vote fora reduction of the rates 
of postage, and the abolition of the franking privi- 


lege; which were ordered to be printed, and referred | 


to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. UPHAM présented the credentials of Hon. 
Samvue. Puexrs, re-elected by the legislature of 
Vermont a senator from that State, to serve for six 
years from and after the 3d day of March next. 
hey were read, and ordered to be placed upon file. 
Mr. ARCHER presented two memorials from 


citizens from Pennsylvania, asking for a reform of. 


the naturalization laws: ‘referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

Mr. PEARCE presented ‘a petition from Levin 
Wethered, of Baltimore city, praying that the ex- 
cess of duties paid on certain goods which were or- 
dered by. him previous to, but not landed until after, 
the passage of the tariff of 1828, may be refunded 
to him: referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from G. 
R. B. Horner, and others, past assistant surgeons in 
the navy of the ‘United States, praying that they 
may, by law, be allowed rank similar to like officers 


in the army: referred ‘to the Committee on Naval - 


Affairs. . . 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition of William 
Proffit and other ‘citizens of Bates county, Mis- 
souri, praying that’ Congress will grant ‘to that 
county a donation of ‘a-quarter ‘section of land, in 
consideration of the losses of other lands: referred 
“fo the Committee on Public Lands, oe 
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Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported adversely on the petition of Henry 
H. Williams, praying thata certain draft received 
by him from the late James Reeside, and accepted 


by the Post Office Department, may be paid out of ` 


whatever sum may be allowed by Congress to the 
widow? of said Reeside, administratrix on his 
last will and testament: ordered to lie on the table, 


and be printed. Tan 
` Mr. HUNTINGTON, from’the Committee on 


Commerce, reported back, with an amendment to.- 
each, the bill for the relief of William Russell and. 


others; and the bill increasing the pay of certain 
officers of revenue cutters, while serving in the 
navy of the United States: ; 
` Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill ex- 

` tending the jurisdiction of the district- courts to cer- 
tain cases upon the lakes and navigable waters; as 
let into. or are connected with them;.which was read 
twice, and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


lution authorizing the Atforney-General to contract 
for copies of a proposed edition of laws and treaties 
of the United States: referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 2 o> 5 

Also introduced a bill for the relief of Asa An- 
drews; which was twice read, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BREESE introduced, ‘on leave, a bill to di- ` 


rect the President of the United States to cause the 
“reserved lead mines in the State of Illinois and Ter- 
ritories of Iowa and Wisconsin to be exposed to 
public sale; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. ASHLEY, on leave, introduced a bill to or- 
ganizé a new land districtin the southern part of the 
State of Arkansas; ‘which, after a few remarks by 
Mr. A., showing the great necessity for the meas- 
ure, was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. . 

Mr. PHELPS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under thè rule, lies one day on the ta- 


- ble: . 
Resolved, That.the President be requested to inform the ,- 


` Senate whether the executive department is informed of the 
various treaty stipulations now subsisting between the re- 
\ ublic of Texas and other independent powers; and that he 
Be requested to communicate such stipulations, if in the 
‘possession of the-department, to the Senate. ’ 


ne 


‘Mr. CHOATE submitted the. following resolu-. 


tion; which lies on the table one day, under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the pub- 
lisher of Elliotts Debates to add to his work Mr. Madison’s 
report of the debates of the convention of 1787. - 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Bar- 
Row yesterday, came up for consideration, and was 
agréed to, viz: > 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee bè instructed to 
inquire whether naturalization papers have been granted to 
foreigners by any federal or State court, in violation of the 
provisions of the laws of Congress; and that said commit- 
tee be authorized to send for persons and papers. 

Resolved, That saidcommittee be feces to inquire 
into the expediency of a law empowering the district courts 
of the United States to cancel and declare null all naturali- 
zation papers which may be found, upon judicial investiga- 
tion, to have been granted in violation or frand of the laws 


| of Congress. 


SPECULATORS IN: TEXAS LANDS AND SCRIP. 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Benton, was taken up and agreed ‘to, viz: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire whether any provisions are necessary, 
in providing for the annexation of Texas, to protect the 
United States from speculating operations in Texas lands or 


serip; and whether any persons employed by the govern- 


ment are connected with such speculations. 

Also, that said committee be instructed to inquire wheth- 
er the Texas treaty was commenced or agreed upon before 
the receipt of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch of December 26, 
1843, to Mr. Pakenham, communicated to our government in 
February, 1844. 

Also, that it be instructed to obtain, if possible, the “pri- 
vate letter” from London, quoted in Mr. Upshur’s first des- 


patch in the Texas negotiation, and Supposed by the Presi- 


dent to have been carried away among the private papers; 
and to asecrtain the name of the writer of said letter, 

And that said committee be authorized to send for per- 
sons and papers to answer the foregoing inquiries, and any 
others that may be necessary to promote the safe, speedy, 
peaceable, and honorable annexation of Texas to the United 
States. 


Mr. BENTON presented a printed pamphlet— 
which, on his motion, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations—comprising an abstract of 
the constitutions, laws, and ab 
ing reference to and including the Empresario grants 
and contracts made by the states of Coahuila and 


> 


Mr. CHOATE, on leave, introduced a joint reso- ` 


er documents, hay- | 
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Texas, to and with John Charles Beales, and to.oth- 
ers under him. š Sages 


DEPOSITES OF THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. Nres on the 
16th instant, concerning the public moneys, came 
up, in order, for consideration. The resolution be- 
ing read— -~ i : 

r. NILES said, that since the resolution was 
introduced, the Secretary of the Treasury had made 
his annual report, which hë found contained part of 
the information ‘called for; and that, since then, he 
had obtained some information which he did not 
then. possess, and for these reasons, not wishing to 
throw any unnecessary labor on the department, he 
had modified his resolution, and would offer a sub- 
stitute for it, which he asked might be read; which 
was read, as follows: 


- + Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 


to report to the Senate the names of the depositories of the 
public revenue, whether individuals’ or corporations, 
and the amount on deposite in the hands of each, at 
the close of.each month; or, if monthly returns have not 
been made, at the close of each quarter, during the cur- 
rent year; the amount and description of the securities given 
by such depositories, ifany; whether such depositories have 
used or. loaned the public moneys; and if so, whether this 
has been authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the allowance drper centage, if any, received for the posses- 
sion and use of such deposites; the sums which may have 
been transferred during each of said pericds, from ‘one. de- 
pository to another, and the reasons for each. trausfers; also 
to state whether any banking institution selected. as a de- 
pository has suspended payment or refused to redeem its 
notes on demand, and whether such suspension if any, oc- 
curred before or since such bank was usedfas a depository. 
of the public funds; whether the same have been withdrawn, 
or what measures have been taken to secure the United 
States against loss; and also to state whether any. of the 
public depositories have failed to pay any portion of the 
public deposites. on demand, and whether there are an 
reasons to apprehend a loss from any of the present deposi- 
tories; and to state likewise the medium or currency in 
which the public disbursements have been made during the 
period aforesaid. ' 3 ' 
Mr. N. remarked further, that the object of this 
resolution was sufficiently apparent on its face; and 
he did not know that it was necessary for him to say 
anything on the: subject. In addition to the gen- 
eral considerations which the subject seemed to pre- 
sent, he had to state that he had received informa~ 
tion, from a source entitled to confidence, of an a - 
parent néglect or mismanagement of the public 
funds. According. to this information, deposites 
have been made in a bank in the interior of one of 
the States to a considerable amount, which has sus- 
pended payment, which refused to redeem its bills 
and against which judgments have been recovered 
to a large amount. Whether such desposites were 
made before or since the bank stopped payment, he 
was not able to say, and this was one point of his 
inquiry; but: he had reason to believe that the bank 
had been discredited for a length of time. He had 
also learned, from a different source, that there was a 
large (sum something like a million and a half ) in 
the hands of: an individual, or firm, in this District. 
The Secretary states, in his annual report, that sé- 
curity has been taken of this firm; but he (Mr. N.) 
wished. to know the amount and description of such 
security. He also learned that a large amount of 
the public revenues (nearly three millions) had 
been transferred to districts where they did 
not accrue, and where they could not be 
wanted for disbursement. Other transfers to large 
amounts had probably been made. In view 
-of this subject generally, the Senate was aware 
that the finances of the government were in a very 
loose state; they were without legal regulation, and 
of course without system, unless of a mere admin- 
istrative character; they were subject to the general 
and unregulated discretion of the executive depart- 
ment of the government. The discretion of the 
secretary was the only safeguard, not only as to 
security of the public funds, but in regard to the 
disposition and use of them; and this discretion ap- 


“pears to have been exercised in regard to their safe- 


ty, but in reference to other and remote considera- 
tions affecting the state of the money market, ‘and 
even the trade of the country. We seem to -be 
again approaching a period, once found so perptex- 
ing, ofa surplus revenue. There is already a consider- 
able surplus—one ofabout nine millions; and it seems 
that the secretary is using these funds to influence 
and control the state of the :money market, and the 
trade of the country, by making such distribution of 
the public revenues as he thinks will affect these 
interests. If large sums-of the public moneys are 
suddenly removed from one point to another, this 
may (temporarily, atleast) occasion anincreaged de- 
mand for money and a higher rate of interest at the 
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of ceive'an. undue and factitious stimulus. This 
is:certainly the exercise of a high power on the part 
of your executive officers. _. $ 
"Phe time was, Mr. President, and that not remote, 
‘ this unlimited and unregulated discretion in 
regard to. the finances was r 
oniy unsafe in respect to ,the public funds, but 
a8.a direct and dangerous invasion of the great 
principles of public: liberty. It was solemnly 
declared within these walls, that such executive 
discretion over the ‘public revenues was a union of 
the purse and the sword, which was denounced as 
the very essence of tyranny and arbitrary hee 
ment. Whatever truth there may have been in 
these extreme opinions, all will probably admit that 
thexe is a propriety, if not urgent necessity, for some 
` legal regulations to restrain and direct the executive 
-officérs in the management of the finances. They 
have not, certainly, always been left in this loose 
condition. We have had Jaws for their regulation;. 


Jaws which many believed founded in wisdom, and . 


well calculated to throw around your public funds 
every necessary safeguard. These laws have been 
repealed, without substituting others in their place. 
It was: not his purpose to arraign the motives or 
policy. of those who had participated in the act ‘to 
which he referred. They may have had good rea- 
sons:.for repealing. the Jaws on this subject, and 
again throwing the- treasury. upon. the unrestrained 
discretion. of the secretary, notwithstanding, at a 
former period, they deemed this state of things so 
unsafe and alarming. Sometimes it is said that cir- 
cunistances alter cases; and what may be. wrong at 
onetime, may. be right at another. But I think it 
right at least to call the attention of the Senate to the 
existing’ state of things. Your treasury. is now 
without legal regulation, and has been for nearly 
four years. It was'not the. occasion to inquire into 
the causes. which. had produced or continued this 
state of things; much less to decide the question 
who was responsible for the neglect of Congress for 
go long a period to legislate on this important sub- 
ject. It was sufficient for his present-purpose to re- 
fer to the fact that they had not done it; but in the 
absence ‘of laws to regulate and control your finan- 
cial concerns, it became the more imperious duty of 
Congress to ascertain fully how your finances have 
been ‘conducted; how the executive discretion has 
been exercised, as well as. to make itself acquainted 
with ‘the present condition of the: public funds. 
‘When we have this information, we can better de- 
cide what further legislatiori is required at our hands, 
either for the safety of the public deposites, or the 
general management of the financial concerns of the 
government. © - é 
Mr. EVANS said that there was no good reason 
that he was aware of, why this resolution should 
not pass. He. did not oppose it; nor did he intend 
the other day to be understood as throwing any ob- 
siacle in the way of its passage, by suggesting that 
it. should not be acted upon until the report of the 
. Secretary of the Treasury came in, believing at the 
time that some of the inquiries could be answered by 
that’ comniunication.. He still thought that some 
portions of the resolution could be answered by the 
socretary’s report.. That, however, was of no mo- 
ment, and he was quite willing it should pass. He 
was’ not able to hear all the remarks of the honora- 
ble senator, [Mr. Nixxs;] but, as well as he under- 
stood him, he thought he was complaining of the 
existing state of things—that the public money was 
left very much to executive discretion, and that it 
wasa state of things very much complained of some 
years ago. One side complained that it was left to 
the sole discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and another that it was left to the sole discretion of 
the President. He (Mr. E.) was glad to say that 
we had had the good fortune not to lose any of it; 
50 E as he had ascertained, not a dollar had been 
lost. He thought that the senator from Connecticut 
as mistaken as to the points at issue at the time 
refefred:to. “As well as he (Mr. E.) recollected, the 
co; ht was not that the public funds were left at 
eration of the Secretary of the Treasury; but 
ë% were taken from the Secretary of the 
nd left at the discretion of the President. 
that pass. As to the numerous deposites 
< by. the honorable senator, this he 
kite » the matter. ought to. be looked into, 
arid “he intended; aš faras he could, to examine 
into it, In this examination, he had a strong 


arded as not. 


` impression, it would turn out that the law 


of the last session was misunderstood by the 


Secretar t 
recollection of the senator from New’ Hampshire, 


[Mr. Woopsurr,] that the principle incorporated ` 


by the Finance Committee in that bill was, that no 
change should be made in the depositories of the 
public funds. His (Mr. E.’s) understanding was, 
that the then depositories should be continued the 
depositories of the treasury, but not augmented. 
The Secretary of the.Treasury, indeed, tells us that 
he has not changed any of them, but that he has in- 
creased the number. That was thé very thing the 
committee wished to prevent. > i 

‘The secretary’s reasons for this he (Mr. E.) could 
say nothing about; but he could say it was the de- 
sign of Congress that the then depositories should 
be continued, and not increased, till something else 
was determined upon.. He, however, made no ob- 
jection to the resolution. 7 

The resolution was then adopted. ‘ 

The engrossed bill entitled “An act to afford_re- 
lief to certain contractors with the goverriment;” 
and . ` 

The bill concerning furloughsin the naval service; 
were read the third time, and passed.” C ; 

The Senate bill for the relief of the heirs of Rob- 
ert, Fulton: coming up as the postponed business of 
yesterday, and.the question. being on its passage, 
the yeas and nays were taken, and resulted—yeas 
26, nays 14, as follows: ` ` À 

YEAS—Messrs. -Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Berrien, Choate, Evans, Foster of Tennessee, Hu- 

er, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
ead, ‘Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Sturgeon, Upham, 
Walker, White, and Woodbury.—26. : 7 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Benton, Breese, Clay- 
ton, Colquitt, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster of New York, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Niles, Semple, and Tappan.—14. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that to-mor- 
row, or at the earliest opportunity, he would ask 
leave to introduce two bills: one in relation. to offi- 
cers in the marine service, and the other in relation: 
to engineers in the revenue service. 

The Senate bill to settle the title of Pea Patch 
island, in the river Delaware, was next taken up as 
in committee of the whole; and no amendment be- 
ing offered, it was reported back to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate went into 
executive session, and soon after adjourned. 
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Mr. W. HUNT asked leave to give notice of his 
intention to-morrow, or some subsequent day, to 
moye for leave to introduce a joint resolution to 
amend the constitution of the United States so as to 
render the President of the United States ineligible 
for a re-election. 

No objection being made, the notice was received 
and entered’on the journal. 


mt POSTAGE. 
Mr. REDING, on leave, introduced” resolutions 
of the legislature of New Hampshire, proposing a 
reduction of the rates of postage, and a regulation 
of the franking privilege; which, on Mr. R.’s mo- 
tion, were referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and ordered to. be printed. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE asked and obtained Jeave to 
give notice of his intention to move for leave to in- 
troduce a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
of the constitution of the United States in relation 
to the election of President thereof. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


? 


Mr. WELLER asked leave to give notice of his | 


intention to-morrow, or some subsequent day, to 
move for leave to introduce joint resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 

The SPEAKER said the notice could only be en- 
tertained by the general consent of the House. 

No objection being made, the notice was received 
and entered on the journal. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS moved to suspend the 


rules for the purpose of going into Committee of the’ 


‘Whole on the state of the Union, to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill to reduce and graduate 
the prices of the public lands, &e. i 

. The SPEAKER remarked that the subject before 
the House at the adjournment yesterday, had“ been 
brought under consideration by the universal con- 


of the Treasury. It would be in the. 


South, the East, or the West? 


sent of the _House, and he regarded it as.equivalent 
to asuspension of the rules., -Tt therefore had prece- 
dence over ther business. © 5 oT TIS 
Mr. DAVIS, acquiescing in the decision; said he 
would waive his‘motion for the present, intending 
to renew it when the subject. beforé the House 
should have been’ disposed Of ee A 
RAILROAD IRON. : 
The House theni resumed the consideration of the 
bill “to provide for the -remission of duties on rail- 


road. iron in certain cases.” eft 
Mr. FOSTER, after fadverting. to the unexpected 
and hasty manner in which the bill had been brought 
forward, and remarking that Pennsylvania had been 
accustomed .to consider. the tariff . question as 
one to bè treated on general priciples,- proceed- 
ed to express his regret that his. colleague 
[Mr. E. J. Morris] had-alluded tò the recent can- 
vass in Pennsylvania as he had done. As a mem» 
ber of this House from Pennsylvania, as a native of 
Pennsylvania, he felt proud of that great State; and 
he would notallow himself, here or elsewhere, as his 
colleague had done, to charge the people of Pennsyl- 
vania with acting under false or fraudulent motives 
on the subject of the tariff. If the whig party-had 
carried the State, Mr. F. esteemed that party so 
highly, that, before the national legislature, he 
would not have been found making such a charge. 
He knew the manner in which the canvass.had 
been. conducted; and when the gentleman came to 
speak of it as it had been carried ‘on in his (Mr, 
F's.) county, and to declare that the people had:act- 
ed under such influence’, he had. mistaken them 


altogether: they had acted: under. no. delusion. 


The’ -tariff question was . the one which,” in 
the late canvass in Pennsylvania, had deeply 
agitated the public mind.. They .had been 
told by their whig friends there, and generally 
throughout the country, that, by the election of Mr. 
Polk the iron and coal interests of Pennsylvania 
were to. be trodden down;. but he had declared to 
them that the profession that the whig party were 
the only friends to the protection of the iron inter- 
est of Penusylvanie was hollow and unsound; that 
at the last session of Congress, in the Senate of the 
United States, the first blow at the iron. interest had 
sprung from a. member of the whig party from 
Maine; and although a distinguished senator ‘from 
Georgia had made a pilgrimage to Pennsylvania to 
tell the people.of that State that protection. to that 
great interest could only be looked for fromthe 
whig party, yet when they turned to thé journal of 
the Senate, they found the vote of that senator re- 
corded against the tariff of 1842, and his vote rer 
corded in favor of the bill of the gentleman from 
Maine to reduce the duty on railroad iron. Had he 
been mistaken when he had told the people’ of his 
State that for a fair, equitable, honorable adjustment 
of the tariff system, they must not rely on the whig | 
party alone’. What did we see now? The first 
movement at the present session of Congress dt- 
tacking the great interests. of Pennsylvania, did 
it come. from the democracy of the North, the 
No; but from 
a prominent whig member of this House. Now 
when his colleague undertook to say that 170,000 
of the people of Pennsylvania had been deluded, 
he told him that he did not know that people. If 
the gentleman: confined his remarks to ` the people 
of his own district, it was very probable that he 
might have some personal reasons therefor. But 
the people of Pennsylvania had had all the. lights 
of the the people of the whole Union; a four-horse 
wagon would not hold all the documents thrown 
into that one district by whig writers and’ orators. 
. But he was sorry, as he had observed, that his 
colleague had dragged before this assembly any 
question of this kind; and he knew that neither the 
gentlemen nor any other man who might have at- 
tempted it at the last election, had been successful 
in misleading the people upon the question of the 
tariff, or any other. The question of protection of 
the iron interest was one deeply felt by Pennsyl- 
vania.. It might not perhaps be known to. this 
House, that, in Pennsylvania alone, there was one 
establishment in the western part of the State where 
they could manufacture railroad iron to the amount 
ofbetween 80 to 100 tons per week. . Mr. F.. alse 
referred to one or two other establishments: which 
were manufacturing to alike extent. 90-000. 
They had been told by the gentlenian from.South 
Carolina [Mr. Homes] that-Pennsylvania at. one 
time introduced large quantities of imported railroad 
iron. For ten years prior to 1841, railroad iron had 
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been admitted free of duty. Then no railroad iron 
had-been manufactured in. thé Union; then no cap- 
ital had been invested-in this-country in its manufac- 
ture. . But, let him tell the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania; that Pennsylvania, when she did import that 
railroad iron. free of duty, paid twelve dollars more 


per ton-than she could now manufacture it for. It | 


had been;free' of ‘duty for ten years; foreigners then 
had control of the whole market; domestic compe- 
tition there was. none. Then she had -paid sixty 
dollars per ton fortailroad iron; and he pledged him- 
self here that. her manufacturers were ready to con- 
tract now, where contracts could: be made, at forty- 
eight dollars per ton. .. rane bee É 

` Mr HOLMES interposed, and asked if he under- 
stood the gentleman to say that the T railroad could. 
now be obtained here in any quantity? oS 

Mr. FOSTER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOLMES. ‘Well, I will take a-contract of 
the gentleman. I am authorized to do so by the 
railroads. ` l : 

[Several voices: “Draw writings.” Laughter.]. 

Mr. HOLMES. The gentleman will furnish it 
at $48 per ton, free of duty? i 4 5 f 

Mr. BUFFINGTON replied that contracts could 


ton. 
- Mr. HOLMES. The Tiron?  _ 

Mr. BUFFINGTON. Any iron. E 

The-conclùsion of the bargain was not heard by 
the reporter; but | ` : 
» Mr, PHÆNIX came forward, and was under- 
stood to say that he would be glad to take a quanti- 
ty. of the gentleman’s iron at the price he had stated. 
[Laughter] . 

Mr. FOSTER continued. The establishments in 
Pennsylvania and in Maryland were ‘already pre- 
pared to make large contracts for the furnishing of 
railroad iron.. But had not the gentleman from 
South Carolina, who yesterday had defended this 

„pill with so much warmth, told them that he was 
willing the tariff should so be arranged as to yield 
sufficient revenue for the government, and that all 
he asked, and many other gentlemen who agreed 
with him, was to bring the tariff to a revenue stand- 
ard? -Was he to understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina now that he wished railroad iron to 
come. in free of duty? Was that the revenue stand- 
ard which the gentleman from South Carolina, and 
those who acted with him, were disposed to make? 
He was glad that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina had thus early given them information as to the 
course he intended to pursue as to the question of 
the tariff. The gentleman went fora revenue stand- 
ard of duties: would the gentleman tell him how 
much railroad iron it would be necessary to import 
under the provisions of this bill, to raise rever.ue suf- 
ficient for government? ‘To-morrow the gentleman 
might tell his friend from New England that “the 
revenue standard” upon woollen and cotton goods 
amounted to the same as it did in the gentleman’s 
action on iron; and he might make a similar declara- 
tion to gentlemen from New York, and from other 
States engaged in the manufacture of salt, iron, 
wool, cotton, and sugar. 
professed to be in favor of a “revenue duty,” he 
(Mr. F.) should tell the people ot his State, at least, 
that the gentleman, by his action, wasin favor of 
having foreign iron come in duty free. 

Al that Pennsylvania asked wasa fair, honest 
settlement of this great question; she wanted it ad- 
justed in. some manner to give security to her citi- 
zens. She had always maintained the doctrine that 
the majority were to rule, and that their laws were 
to be submitted to, From 1833 to 1842—a period 
during which all her industrial pursuits had been 
stricken down by the operation of the compromise 
act—no arm had been raised there in defiance of the 
authority of this government; but daily and hourly 
they saw the whole of these interests going to de- 
cay and destruction; and they waited until the ap- 
peal made to the patriotism and good setise of the 
American people prevailed in the passage of the 
tariff of 1842, under which all her interests were be- 
ginning to revive and-look up. She now occupied 
the same position she had occupied before the pas- 
sage of the‘comipromise act of 1833, The princi- 
ple of the tariff of 1842, as far as related to the 
manufacture of iron, of..any description, or of eve- 
ry description, was- not too -high. . 

He would state it as-a reproach, to the American 
character, that,in his own State, foreign railroad 
iron had. been: laid down within six inches of the 
finest beds of iron in the world. : Such iron abound- 
ed. in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennessee, and New 


be made, and, would be willingly made, at $50 per 


Although the gentleman - 


Jersey; and yet foreign railroad iron had hitherto 
been imported, and laid down on‘all-our railroads. 
He wanted to see the time arrive. when, by the per- 
fection of machinery, by the increaséd ‘skill, and by 
- the increased capital of Penngylvania, they would be 
able to successfully compete with foreigners without 
any protection at all. He knew thatthe time would 
come; but he would tell gentlemen fromthe . South 
that it never would. arrive unless adeqh € protec- 
tion was given to our great interests it the’ begin- 
ning. “To show the beneficial effects of protection, 


~ it can be bought 12 per cent cheaper than it was in 
. 1838, °39, and 240. He was really sorry to see his 
‘friend from South Carolina [Mr. HoLmes] fall. into 
the arms ofa coalition, which he believed had al- 
ready begun between some of the gentlemen of the 
South and of New England; but let him tell! the 
New England gentlemen, that if they deserted Penn- 
sylvania, and threw -themselves into the arms of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, they must not 
expect the aid of the former when their own inte- 
rests are in danger. Pennsylvania voted for and 
with them in the protection of their cotton and 
woollen manufactures; and he would ask them 
who it was that passed the tariff of 1842, by 
which such ample protection was afforded to the 
important interests of New England?. When—let 
him ask:the gentleman of New England—did Penn- 
sylvania-ever falter on. the question of protecting 
domestic industry? Why then, when an attempt 
was made to strike down at one blow her most im- 
portant and vital interests, should it be countenanced 
y those to whom Pennsylvania had always given 
her support? Why was it, when Pennsylvania was 
-alone singled out from all the other States, and her 
interests setup- asamark to be shot at, that he 
found some of his friends from New England join- 
ing in the attack? Ifthey were disposed to desert 


whatever the action of Pennsylvania may be in re- 
gard to a tariff, that she has“ deeded them. Ifthe 
. majority of that House thought the duty on railroad 
iron, or any kind of iron, was too high, why; let it 
be reduced in a general bill; but when they were 
asked to strike down this important interest, not 
for the sake of the farmer, or the mechanic, but for 
thesake of large corporations, then he hoped they 
would pause and consider whether they would be 
consulting the interest of the country by adopting 
the measure. He was glad that thus early in the 
session a prontinent member of the whig party had 
brought forward a measure that would show the 
people how far they were willing to protect their m- 
terests, while they would exempt from taxation 
wealthy incorporated companies, and impose its 


ed to know, and Pennsylvania wanted to know, if 
there was a disposition in that House to strike 
down her most important interests, while the -inte- 
rests of other portions of the Union were left un- 
touched; and he wanted the vote on this bill to 
decide that question. As he observed before, he 
trusted there was no disposition in any part of the 
House to sanction a measure such as this. Had 
the introducers of this measure given, or could they 
give, any reason why railroad iron should come in 
free of duty, in preference to cotton or woollen goods? 
Had they given any reason why it should come in 
free in preference to cotton bagging? He knew that 
he might Hsten in vain for any good reason that 
could be given for the passage of this bill. Itmight 
‘be that this question would come up in a general 
bill while he was a member of the House, and then 
he would be ready to meet it on its merits; but if 
the tariff was to be attacked in this manner in detail, 
according to what the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Horses] avows.as his cherished policy, 
where would it end? _ To-day the attack was on rail- 
road iron, and next week the assault might be on 
woollen or cotton goods. Then salt, and next the 
sugar of Louisiana and lead of Missouri would be 
attacked in detail. He was not in favor of going 
behind the bushes and attacking the tariff in detail. 
If it could not be sustained as a system, why, let it 
‘ego down; and if that policy which the country had 
cherished above all others could not be sustained in 
all its parts, he was for letting it all fall together. 
Mr. PAYNE observed that he would state in ad- 
vance that he was opposed to the proposition before 
the House, for the very sufficient reasons given by 


i the gentleman from Illinois in his remarks of yes- 


he would mention that in 1838; ’39, and 240, when 
railroad iron was brought in free of duty, and when- 
it was imported largely in all the States, it- rose up’ | 
` 50 and 60 per cent.; but now, since the tariff of 1840, 


Pennsylvania now, let. them not hereafter. say,” 


burdens on the industry of the country: He want- | 


terday. “He saw no good reason why a measureofthis 
sort should be passed in ‘favor of corporations, while 


the burdens: imposed by the present tariff’ on dridie: 
viduals were overlooked. - But while -he made-this 


subject stood. They had seen that a revenue duty 

20 per cent. afforded protection to the manufac- 
turing interest of 35 per cent:, and he put it to the 
House if that was not sufficient. 

He asked ifthe home manufacturer was not able 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer, when 
the protection which a revenue duty of even 20 per 
cent. would afford, enabled him to get his labor for 
nothing, while the European manufacturer was 
obliged to. pay something for labor, though the 
amount might be small. It resulted, then, from what 
he had said, that the democratic party was willing to 
afford ample protection to the manufacturing interests 
of the country; and it could afford that protection by. 
the revenne day of 20 per cent. to which he had ad- - 
verted. The question was not, then, as was pretend- 
ed, whether they should go.toa system of free trade. 
It was simply whether they should have a revenue 
tariff which affords protection. enough to the manu- 
facturer to give him -his labor free; or whether they 
should have the tariff act of 1842, with all its inequal- 
ities and injustice. It was. a question whether the 


_ necessary duty should be imposed for the suppor; 


of the government, or whether an oppressive and un, 
just tax should be imposed for the purpose of gor, 


4é 


ging the cormorant and avaricious. appetite of the 
manufacturers of the country.. It was a question 
whether’the agricultural interest, which could barely 
make 4 per cent. on the capital invested in their 
business, should be taxed for the protection of those 
who.make 35 per cent. on the capital which they 
have. invested. ; : eee 
But there was a cant about this thing; there was a 
cant which he had long seen, and with which he had 
lońg been disgusted. ‘That cant was that this protective 
- system was for the protection of: the industry of the 
laboring man. “To protect the industry of the la- 
boring man”—that was the form of expression; but 
had gentlemen examined this bill with a direct 
reference to that question? -A gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (understood to be Mr. E. J. Morris) had 
pretended to do so during the last summer to his 
constituents; but that gentleman’ looked first, last, 
and at all times, to the interests of associated wealth, 
and not to the interests of the industrious classes. 
Now, he (Mr. P.) would, for a moment, examine 
that question, to see what protection this tariff bill 
of 1842 afforded to the laboring man. He would 
take, for example, the tailor; and “he selected him 
because it was most convenient to do so. The du- 
ty imposed under the tariff act on ready-made 
clothes was 50 per cent.; and no doubt the tailor 
thought that this afforded him ample protection, and 
that, but, for that he should be ruined by free trade. 
But how many of that class had really looked at the 
` facts of the case? - While the tailor, -as he supposed, 
‘was receiving the protection of a duty. of 50 per 
cent., he forgot that 40 per cent. of that duty 
was laid on the cloth out of which the goods 
were “made; not for the benefit of the tailor, 
but of the manufacturer of the cloth. But let him 
deduct, the 40 per cent,, and only 10 per cent. 
remained for the protection of the tailor. - Now sup- 
ose the tailor made clothing. which was worth 
1,000 a year: the protection to him, at 10 per cent., 
was worth $100. But suppose, again, that he and his 
family consumed of dutiable goods $1,000 worth: 
the tax’ on this consumption, by the tariff act of 
1842, was 40 per cent., which amounted to $400. 
Deduct, then, the protection he receives from the 
tax which he pays, and he would find, instead of 
being benefited, that he was plundered by the ope- 
ration of that act to the amount of $300. Apply 
the same examination to the operation of the act on 
the shoemaker, and they would find that he, too, 
was plundered at the same rate. And where, he 
would ask, was the protection for the blacksmith— 
he who labored amidst the dust and smoke of his 
workshop? Where was his protection? Could 
any one point it out? The same was the case 
with the mechanics generally. If, as was pretended, 
that act"was intended to benefit the operatives, why 
was nota clause introduced requiring the manufac- 
turer to increase the wages of labor in proportion to 
the increased duty for his protection? If that was 
the object, why was it not permitted to appear in any 
part of the bill? Why was notsome one solitary sec- 
tion allowed to record the fact? He (Mr, Payne) well 
understood it. It was not the policy of the advocates 
of protection to protect individual labor. There 
was a certain Websterian doctrine prevailing in this 
country some years ago, when that distinguished 
man was in public life, to this effect: “Let the gov- 
ernment take care of the rich, and the rich will take 
care of the poor.” ae 
That was the doctrine of the manufacturer. 
Give him ample protection, dnd he will protect the 
laborer in his establishment. He (Mr. P.) was sick- 
‘ened by such hypocrisy and fraud.. The system 
which the manufacturer preposed would not bene- 
fit the laborer, as he had shown; it was, on the con- 
trary, a system of plunder, of which the laborer was 
the victim. But if it was still pretended that the inten- 
tion was to protect the operative, he demanded 
from the advocates of associated wealth why it 
was that some clause was not introduced to protect 
the operatives against the rapacity of their employ- 
ers. N ; 
Having shown the effect of the system on the la- 
_ boring interest of the country, let them turn to look 
at its effect on the great manufacturing interest. 
Takes manufacturer who manufactures to the amount 
of $500,000; on this he received protection to the 
amount of 40 per cent. The amount of $100,000 thus 
would produce $40,600. But he is also a consumer; 
and on the articles which he consumes, he conceives 
that he pays a tax like every other person. Suppose 
he consumes $5,000 ‘worth: on this consumption at 
40 per cent., he pays. $2,000; then deduct the $2,000 
which he pays from the $40,000 which he receives 


| system. 


. But where competition 


* 


-by protection of the tariff act of 1842, and a net 
profit is left of $38,000 per annum. And why is 
this? Because he has the labor of 200 individuals 
in his employment, and. he receives the protection 
which it was pretended was for them: 'Thus, then, the 
mechanic was plundered to the amount of $300 per 
annum, whilst the rich manufacturer—whilst asso- 
ciated wealth, with all its other privileges—-was en- 
abled to realize $38,000 per annum profit by this 
bill, which its friends professed was for the protec- 
tion of the labor of industry. _ ? . 
-But here another .question arose. "Who paid the 
duties? They were told that it was the producer; 
but if that were ‘true, it was a paradox which he 
could not understand. Look at its working; and he 
would take, for example, a Virginia farmer.. He 
carried to England $1,000 worth of wheat, and 
when he got there, Great Britain imposed upon ita 
tax of $200, and thus it was reduced to $800. He 


sells his wheat, and converts it into manufactures’ 


as a home cargo; on arriving here, his $800 worth 
of goods are taxed by this government (say) $200; 
and thus his $1,000 worth of wheat is reduced .to 
$600:. Such was the practical operation of, the 
He admitted that he lived in an age 
of invention. They saw the wonderful imven- 
tion-.of Professor. Morse, by whose discovery— 
which was astonishing the scientific world— 
they could converse with a friend-at a distance of 
forty miles (and.of fifty thousand miles, if the ap- 
paratus was so far extended) almost as freely as he 
could with his friends around him on this floor. 
This discovery struck the. world with admiration; 
and the name.of Professor Morse would be as dura-- 
ble as the records of time. Then, again, there was 
Professor Espy. "What had he done in this age of 
invention? Why, with mathematical accuracy, he 
could calculate the progress of storms, define their 
origin, and trace them through every part of the 
process through which they passed. Here was a 
philosophical discovery, too, which had placed the 
name of Prof. Espy high amongst the scientific men 
of this age ofthe world. Well, then, look at Colt’s 
submarine battery, another invention, and one which, 
in all human probability, would change the whole 
system ofharbor defence throughout the world. They 
had seen a gallant ship riding proudly.on the waters 
of the Potomac, her sails swelling with the breezes 
of heaven, and in a twinkling they had seen her 
heaved from the bosom of the deep, and scattered in 
thousands -of fragments high into mid air. But 
great as were all these discoveries and these inven- 
tions, they dwindled: into comparative insignificance 
with the discovery ofa party here, that “high taxes 
make low prices.” $ 

But he was not inclined thus to dispose of that 
question. Gentlemen had thought proper to broach 
and defend that absurd doctrine there; and he felt 
justified in making one or two observations upon it. 

Now, every article had a certain intrinsic value, 
and that value consisted in the amount of the mate- 
rial and the labor bestowed thereon; and it must 
bring a price equal to the cost of the raw material 
and the labor expended upon it, to be remunerative. 
If, then, a duty was imposed upon such article, the 


price to the consumer was enhanced to that amount, . 


or the price would not equal the cost of production. 
If there were a perfect system of free trade—if 
competition were free to all the world,—the price of 
commodities would be kept down to a remunerating 
one simply. He was willing to admit that there 
might be a temporary increase of price, resulting 
from a deficiency of supply, or a temporary de- 
pression, resulting from an excess of supply; for 
the price would-be regulated by supply and demand. 
was untrammelled the 
equilibrium would soon be restored. Take, for il- 
lustration, a hat. Sappose it manufactured in Eu- 
rope, and brought here and sold for $3, that being 
its intrinsic value: but if government imposed a 
duty of $1, the price must be increased to $4, or its 
intrinsic value would not be obtained; and thus it 
was clear that the doctrine that high duties produce 
low prices was an invention of modem days that 
was irreconcilable with common sense: If, how- 
ever, high duties do make low prices, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania asserted, why did not that 
gentleman go at once for a modification . of 
the existing duties, and a sweeping. reduction 
of them, so that Pennsylvania iron might 
realize high prices? But such an argument as that 
which the gentleman had made could not command 
the respect of the American people. . If he should 
hereafter write out his views on this subject, he 


should go into it farther than time would now per- - 
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mit him-to. do; and he. should then:show, beyond 
the possibility of- contradiction, that while gentlé- 
men professed to. regard the interests of. industry, 
the duties on articles- consumed ‘by. the rich were 
comparatively trifling, while those imposed on ar- 
ticles consumed~by the poorer classes were three-. 
fold greater. Such: was the distinction made be- 
tween the rich and the poor. - ~ 

He would then take up statistical tables, and .ex- 
hibit, in such’a light that the whole world could see, 
the iniquity of this tariff.as it now stood. And here 
let him make a remark he had before made. He had 
been charged by the public press with demagoguism. 
In order to exonerate himself from any charge of 
this kind, he wished it to be remarked that he advo- 
cated no exemption for the poor from paying their 
due proportion for the support of government. — It 
was the people’s government; it protected. the poor 
as well as the rich; and the proud spirit of a man 
would scorn exemption-from paying his due pro- 
portion for its support. What he demanded was 
equality of taxation—that the poor ‘man should’ be 
taxed no higher than his richer neighbor; that stern, 
inflexible justice be meted out to him by. the nation- 
al legislature. On that account, he did oppose the 
tariff act of 1842, and this bill also, unless it was mod- 
ified so as to raise a revenue duty upon this article 
of iron. It was against the whole system of unequal 
and fraudulent duties, of plunder of one portion of the 
people for the benefit of another portion, that he re- 
monstrated.: It was justice—susrtice that he demand- 
ed; and-that he would demand until. the American 
people were aroused from the lethargy under which 
they seemed now to rest, until. they saw the fraud 
perpetrated of their interests; and when “they did 
see it they would vindicate their. rights; and it was 
not in the power of any man or set of men to conceal 
forever these frauds upon’ their “interests. How 
long was this system to be borne? Was it to be 
perpetual? No; the American people had pronounce- 
ed against it once, and had pronounced against it une- 
quivocally in the election of James K. Polk; it might 
be attempted to evade this question, but the Ameri- 
can people had proclaimed at the ballot-boxes that 
this iniquitous system, among others, should fall to 
the dust; and fall it must. e look (said Mr. P.) 
for relief to the returning sense of justice’ of the 
American people. -Whenever we have ‘had a fair 
“lick” at.this question, it has been always condenin- 
ed; and if this Congress chooses not to act at this 
session, when that still silent voice is’ heard ‘again 
from the ballot-boxes, it would speak in tones not 
to be misunderstood. The Senate was to be re- 
formed; this House was to be reformed;‘and in the 
next Congress all these questions were to be 
settled on a os of’ night, of equality, and 
of justice to all. e desired anything rather than 
oppression of this character. He was prepared at 
any time to meet any emergency that might arise, 
rather than continue to endure the weight of this in- 
justice and oppression. We hope (Mr. P. re- 
peated) to have redress from the returning sense of 
justice of the American people. There were. one 
or two other remedies. State interposition was one; 
submission was out of the question. He did not say 
this in vain boast, with a view to create prejudice and 
excitement; and he alone was responsible for it. But 
he said submission was out of the question. There 
were two other remedies, then. One was an actual 
State veto of the laws of Congress; and another 
was State legislation which could reach it, which, 
in his opinion, was efficient; and which, if the State le- 
gislatures were true to the interests of their con- 
stituents, they would not fail to adopt. What was 
it? I would (continued Mr. P.) attack the tariff bill 
of 1842. . I would attack it in detail, or in any way. 
I would adopt any ‘measure to get rid of it, I 
would take the tariff bill of 1842, and lay a tax—- 
not an impost tax, but a tax on every article of do- 
mestic manufacture: in this country, precisely as 
high as the tax was laid upon the foreign article. 
I would take the Kentucky bagging, and would tax 
it 5 or 6 cents per yard—which the State legislature 
has a perfect right to do. I would tax Pennsylva- 
nia iron—if she insists on the protection she now 
has—and every other article, precisely as the tariff 
bill of 1842 taxes the foreign article. “I would go 
farther—as far as to throw the consumption of the 
entire South upon the foreign article, instead of the 
domestic. I would rob—not rob, sir—but I would 
vindicate my right, by being robbed no ‘longer... T 
would give asa bounty that which’ we: refuse to 
have extorted from us by force.: The very instant 
the northern States lose the southern market, they 
will go without it forever, or until they agree to 3 


modification of the present oppressive duties: when- 
ever they modify them, 1 would relax my. State le- 
islation. Let me tell you, if we do not get redress 
rom the returning sense of justice among the peo- 
ple, we know full well that we have the power 
m. our own hands. Long. have we suffered 
under this: system of oppression. We agreed, 
on one occasion, 
complied. fully . with. - that compromise; our 
advantages. resulting from -that -compromise : had 
but begun when-our enemies, the advocates. of pro- 
tection, violated all their ‘plighted: faith—the plight- 
ed. faith of those who. had preceded them in office— 
and..struck. down this. system of compromise, and 
re-established these high duties. We feel that-we 
have the power to do this thing—to redress ouf- 
selves; that we are about to escape from the burdens 
under which too long and too tamely we have suf- 
fered; we feel that, like the children of Israel, we 
have passed the Red Sea,-and stand upon the sum- 
mitof Mount Pisgah; and we feel, too, as if the 
promised land were but just before us; and wenow 
tell gentlemen if they refuse to adjust this thing upon 
terms of. equality and justice, we will apply the-re- 
medy. Whenever the question be between uncon- 
ditional submission and slavery—abject slavery to'a 
dominant irresponsible interest of this country, I 
tell you, sir, we will resist; for aught I know, for 
aught I care, a million of swords may leap from 
their scabbard and drink deep the blood of their op- 
pressors. That.is my view; I state it on my own 
responsibility; so far as I am concerned 1 am read 
to meet any contingency rather, than to submit 
tamely while plunder shall continue to be the order 


of the day. will do my duty let the case be What 
it may. ; 
Mr. P. having concluded— 


Mr. HAMMETT remarked that this debate had 
sprung upon him most suddenly and unexpectedly; 
and he believed that no one had contemplated—not 
even the mover of this bill—that, at this early stage 
of the session, they would be involved in the dis- 
cussion of this vexed tariff question—a question 
which must be settled, and settled with great delib- 
eration and care, before the country would be satis- 
fied. Even if the proposition before the House 
were to be adopted or rejected, still it would leave 
the tariff question unsettled as fully as it was now 
unsettled, and the country would be as far from 
being satisfied as it was at present. With a view, 
then, of putting an end to this premature debate, 
and leave the tariff question to be settled in a regu- 
lar form—settled,-as he hoped it would be, ina 
apirit of harmony, conciliation, and union—in a 
spirit which would meet with the approbation of 
their constituents in every part of this Union—in a 
manner which would place this subject of the tariff 
ona permanent basis, from which it would not 
soon again be removed,—with this view, if it was 
now in order, he would move to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked the yeas and 
nays on this motion. . ' 

Mr. COBB appealed tothe gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Hammerr] to withdraw the motion 
he had made, in order that the bill might‘ be allowed 
to go to a committee, and be examined oh its merits. 
The gentleman might move the previous question, if 
he desired to put an end to the debate, which, at the 
same time, would allow of the whole subject being 
referred tosa committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if the yeas and nays were 
on the motion to reject the bill. 

The SPEAKER. On-the motion to lay the bill 
on the table. : : ‘ 

Mr. ADAMS. To that motion I should have no 
objection— 

he SPEAKER interposed, and reminded the 
gentleman that the question was not debatable. 

Mr. ADAMS. .I rose to make a proposition. 

[A voice: “No contracts here.”] i 

Mr. ADAMS continued. Provided that another 
bill, attacking the same tariff in detail, which I be- 
lieve has been referredto the Committee of Ways 
and Means—I mean the bill for. repealing the duty 
on cotton bagging and gunny cloth, (which was 
introduced by. Mr. Burr of South Carolina,) which 
has coolly, calmly taken. its course, and been re- 
ferred—provided that bill be also laid on the table, 
Ihave no ‘objection. - `; e 

„Mr. HOUSTON. Thegentleman cannot strike 
a bargain now in any manner. a 
T SPEAKER repeated that debate was. not in 
order, i 
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úpon a-..compromise; we | 


‘Grider, Hale, Hannibal Ha: 
,-mett, Hardin, Hays, . Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, 
‘Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, Wash- 


The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative, by yeas 155, nays. 40, a8 follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Baily, Baker, Barnard, Benton, 
Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Milton Brown, William 
J. Brown, Buffington, Burke, Caldwell, Carpenter, Shep- 


_ herd Cary, Catlin, Causin, Augustus A. Chapman, Coles, 


Collamer, Cranston, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Gar- 
rett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Dickey; Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 
can, Dunlap, Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foster, 
French, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Byram Green, Grinnell, 
in, Edward S. Hamlin, Ham- 


ington Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, 
Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, George W. 


Jones, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, 


Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lucas, McCauslen, McIlvaine, Me- 


Kay, Marsh, Mathews, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, ` 


Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Nes, New- 
tòn, Norris, Owen, Patterson, Peyton, Pollock, Emery D. 
Potter, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, David S. 
Reid, Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rockwell, 
Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sample, Senter, Thomas 
-H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Slidell, Albert Smith, John 
T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, James W. Stone, 
Alfred P. Stone, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomasson, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vameter, Vin- 
ton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, 
Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, 
Joseph A. Wright, and Yancey—155. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Bar- 
ringer, Edward J. Black, Burt, Campbell,- Reuben Chap- 
man, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Cobb, Elis, 
Holmes, Hudson, James B. Hunt, Andrew Johnson, Preston 
King, Leonard, Lumpkin, Lyon, McClelland, McCler- 
nand, McConnell, McDowell, Murphy, Payne, Phoenix, Rath- 
bun, Rayner, Severance, Simons, Simpson, Stephens, Stet- 
son,. Stiles, Strong, and Woodward—40. 


So the bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS moved to suspend the 
rules, in order that: the House might resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of. the 
Union. _ 

And the question being taken, the motion was re- 


` jected—ayes 54, noes 67. 


„On motion of Mr. PARMENTER, the following 
bills from the Senate were taken up, and, after be- 
ing read the first and second time, referred to appro- 
priate committees, viz: ` g ` 

An act to change the time of holding the fèderal 
courts in the State.of Kentucky. rr 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives. of 
Joshua Kennedy, of Alabama: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. i 

An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton, 
deceased: referred to the Committee of Claims. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of James Duffy: 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

An act to afford relief to certain contractors of the 
government; and 

An act concerning furloughs in the naval service: 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DUNCAN gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, ask leave to introduce a resolution to re- 
peal one of the rules of the last session, commonly 
called the one-hour rule. i 

This notice being objected to, it was not received. 

On motion by Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was discharged from the 
farther consideration of the memorial of certain mer- 
chants of New York, concerning the refunding of 
duties on Dutch vessels; and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. ` 

On motion of Mr. W. J. BROWN, 

Ordered, Thatacommittee of two members be appointed 
on enrolled bills, to act in conjunction with a like-commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BOWLIN asked leave to make a report for 
one of the standing committees. + 

Objections being made, ~ 

Mr. BOWLIN moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to make the report; which motion be- 
ing adopted, 

Mr. BOWLIN, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported. the following bills; which were “read 
twice, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, viz: ees 

A bill for the reliefof Langtree and Jacobs; and 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Allen. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, -in- pursuance of previ- 
ons notice, asked leave to introduce a bill. 

Objections being made, ; ` 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved to suspend the 
rules generally, for half an hour, to allow members 
to introduce bills who had given notice of them, 
when, i a ; 

On motion, the House adjourned. . 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 


day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: P a 
By Mr. DAWSON: The petition of John L. Harris, for 
confirmation of fractional lot No..16, township 16, range 14, 
&c., on the river Mississippi, in Madison parish, La.: refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. — 
` By Mr. STRONG: The petition of the inhabitants of the 
port of Sag Harbor, in the State of New York, for an ap- 
propriation to construct a breakwater, and to deepen and 
enlarge the channel in their harbor: referred to the Com: 
mittee on Commerce. : : 
By Mr. SHEPHERD CARY: The petition of John Black, 
Daniel M. Allen, and others, praying that a light-house he 
established upon. Spoon island, in Maine: referred to the - 


Committer on Commeice. 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Adam McCulloch, 
praying for an appropriation for.the purchase of Goat 


. island, at the entrance of Cape Porpoise harbor, in the State 


of Maine. . Se nti 
. By Mr. McDOWELL: The petition of sundry persons of 
Highlend county, Ohio, asking a reduction of postage: re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. The petition of Abram 


. Ausman, praying a pension: referred to the appropriate 


committee. Š r ‘ 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: The petition of Alexander H. 
Cumming, praying compensation for carrying the mail: re- 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WETHERED: The memorial of Richard Wells, 
sen., of Carroll @unty, Maryland, praying for a pension: 
‘referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. ` 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Joseph Paxton, now 
of the State of. Missouri, praying remuneration for arms 
and clothing lost by him during-the late. war, while‘in the 
service of the United States: referred to the Committee of 
Claims. ` K % ` 

By Mr. PHŒNIX: The memorial of Chas. H. Todd, òf 
New York, praying to be refunded duties that have been er- 
roneously paid. — a $ 

.By Mr. BURKE: The petition of Thomas F. Harkness, 
for compensation for performing clerk duties in the office of 
the Commissioner of Pensions. The memorial of Nicholas 
Murray, and others, for arrearages of pay due James Mur- 
ray, arevolutionary soldier. r 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Wm. H. Y. Hackett, and 
forty-nine others, praying that the lands in the Vincennes 
district unsold, or so much thereof as.may be necessary to 
complete a direct communication between Lake Erie and . 
the Ohio river, may be granted to the State of Indiana: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. es os 

By Mr. REDING: The petition of Benjamin Ropes, of 
Woodstock, New Hampshire, on the subject.of French spo: 
liations prior to 1800: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. A series of resolutions adopted by the legislature 
of New Hampshire upon the subject of the reduction of 
postage and abridgment of the franking privilege: referred. 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, ‘and or- 
dered to be printed. a) an 7 

By Mr. WHEATON: The petition of John De Puy, of 
Manlius, Onondaga county, New York, praying that his 
name may be restored to the pension list: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Isaac Davenport, 
of Phillips, Maine, for a pension. — : x 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 19, 1844. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Navy Department, trans- 
mitting a statement from the Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury, respecting the expenditure of the navy 
pension fund for the year ending 30th September, 
1844, and showing its condition at- this time: order- 
ed to lie on the table. i 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Publie Lands, reported back without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
granting certain lands to the State of Indiana, the 
better to enable the said State to extend and com- 
plete the Wabash and Erie canal from Terre Haute 
to the Ohio river. The report accompanying was 
ordered to be printed. . 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back without amendment, and with 
a recommendation that it do pass, the bill to consol- 

date and amend the acts in relation to the pensions 
to widows and. orphans of, naval officers, seamen, 
and marines. ` ; 

Also reported back, from the same committee, 
without amendment, the joint resolution authorizing 
an allowance to be made to Purser B. M. F. Thorn- 
ton, in the settlement of his accounts. f i 

On motion of Mr.. B. the previous orders of the 
day were postponed, and the bill immediately above 
was taken up, and considered as'in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered tobe en- 
grossed for a third reading. ; f 
~ Also, from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred the petition of Harriet H. Sanders, the widow 
of James Sanders, praying to be restored to the na- 
val pension roll, reported a general bill for the re- 
newal of certain naval pensions for five years; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

. Mr. EVANS submitted the following resolution 
for consideration, viz: ” A 
Resolved, That the Sécretary of the Treasury be direoted 


to inform the Senate whether any application has been made 
to the department since the close of the last session of Con- 


‘penalties or forieitures -heretofore 
incurred and paid for viglations of the revenue laws of the 
‘United States, in the importations of foreign. goods or mer- 
chandise, and if so, by whom, and the grounds upon which 
such-application is made; the time when incurred and paid, 
together with the decision or action of the department there- 


OD; i a : 
„Mr. EVANS submitted the following resolution; 
Which, under the rule, lies one day on the table, viz: 


=: Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what amount of duties which had pre- 
viously been paid upon the importation of foreign goods and 
merchandise into the United States has been refunded since 
the close of the last session of Congress, together with a de- 
scriptidn of the merchandise, and the times of importation, 
respectively, upon which said duties were collected, and 
the names of the persons to whom refunded; and also to 
communicate copies of all circular letters or instructions is- 
sued from the Treasury Départment since the close of the 
Jast session relating to the refunding of the same, or to the 
rates of duty to he thereafter collected; and that he be also 
directed to inform the Senate of the number of applications 
now pending forjthe refunding of duties heretofore paid, the 
times when presented and by whom, the description of mer- 
chandise imported, and the amount of duties paid. - 


Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the following 
resolution; which, under the rule, lies one day on 
the table, viz: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what-number of steamers for the reve- 
mue service have been built, or have been ordered to be 
built; the respective periods of time when the contracts for 
building the same were made; the cost of each; the places 
where the same have been, or are to be built; the names of 
the contractor or contractors; the actual. or estimated ex- 
pense attending their employment; the difference “in the ex- 
pense of construction and employment between the same 
andthe wooden revenue- cutters; and whether. any trial of 
the: same has been made to test their utility; and whether 
they will probably be as useful for the revenue service, hav- 
ing reference to their speed, and to all other considerations 
connected with their cost and use as the revenue cutters 
heretofore built and used in the service. 


Mr. WOODBURY, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of William 
Rich; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. , ; 

Mr. W., from the same committee, reported back, 
without amendment, and with a recommendation 
_thatit do pass, the bill for the relief of Gideon Batch- 
elder and others. Subsequently, on his motion, the 
perrons orders of the day were postponed, and the 
ill was considered as in committee of the whole, 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 

for a third reading. i 

Mr. WOODBURY, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported adversely on the petition ‘of 
Thomas N. Russell, praying to be allowed fishing 
bounty. The report was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. : ; 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, leave was granted, 
te withdraw from the files the petition and papers of 
John Pennington. J ; 

Mr. J. presented the petition of the Mexican 
Gulf Railway company and its sureties, praying to 
be released from the costs of a suit, improperly in- 
stituted against them by the United States: referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, . f 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, viz: . ; 

. Resoived, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 

tocommunicate to the Senate, as early as may be practi- 

cable, copies of all orders or instructions which may at any 
time have been given by his department to the land officers. 
and persons acting as survyor general in Louisiana, in re- 
lation to the “Houma claim,” of any plats or surveys in his 
department of said claim, and of any arguments or state- 
‘ments heretofore made to the department in relation to that 
claim, and of the decisions of the department thereon; also 
alist of all.the private claims derived from either ofthe 
former govérnments of Louisiana, or based upon any of the 
Jaws of the United States, which are included in whole or 
in part’ by the claimed lines of the Houma, tract, specifying 
in each case the name of the claimant, the character, nature, 
and date of the original title papers, and the amount claim- 
ed; and, if confirmed, the date of the confirmatory law; and 
also a list of ali such tracts included therein as may, by the 
official plats, or the returns of the proper officers, be shown 
to have been sold at any time by the United States, and 
their areas and the amounts paid therefor; specifying the 
dates ofentry and the laws under which they were made; 
and also to report whether such portions of the said Houma 
elaimas have been patented were ever regularly surveyed 
by the proper authority in conformity to the instructions of 
department and the requirements of the law, and the lines 
thereof properly returned and exhibited upon the township 
maps sent to-the department prior to the granting of such 

patents. , 

/ Mr. ASHLEY presented a communication sign- 

ed by Thomas Clark and others, members of the 

legislature of Arkansas, representing the necessity 
c of a mail route from Clarksville to Carrollton, in 
. that State; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


<Mr. A. also submitted the following resolution; 


gress for the remission 


CONGRESSIONAL 


GLOBE. _ 


- which was considered by unanimous: consent, and 


agreed to, viz: : 
Resolved, That five thousand copies of the map of Texas, 
which was engraved for the use of the Senate, at the last 
‘session, be furnished, provided the cost of the same does 
not exceed twelve cents per copy, including paper, print- 
ing, pasting, and coloring. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 


` and agreed to, viz: a 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury.be hereby 
directed to collect from the hands of engravers and others, 
in this city, all the metallic plates that from time to time 
have been engraved and paid for by order of the Senate, and 
to deposit the same in the Library of Congress, for the 
further use of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
-the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, 
asking that duties on railroad iron, imported during 
the current year, may be remitted: referred to the 
Committee on Finance. ` 


Also „presented a memorial from Frances Ed- 


wards, now a resident of Philadelphia, but former- 
ly of Virginia, the widow and executrix of Enoch 
Edwards, deceased, a surgeon in the revolutionary 
army, praying to be allowed the commutation pay 
to which he was entitled: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims. > 

, Also presented a memorial from citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, asking for an appropriation to rebuild the 


piers at Port Penn and Reedy Island, and to com-- 


plete the light-house on Brandywine shoals, in the 
elaware river; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce.’ . . 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported buck without amendment, and 
with arecommendation that they do pass, the fol- 
lowing bills, -viz: i 

The bill for the relief of James Ritchie; and 

The bill for the relief of J. M. McFarland. 

Subsequently, on the motion of Mr. BARROW, 
the previous orders of the day were postponed, and 
the above bills were taken up and considered as in 
committee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill for 
the relief of Pierre Manard, Josiah T. Betts; Jacob 
Fleaman, and Edmund Roberts, of the State of Illi- 
nois, sureties of Felix St. Vrain, late Indian agent, 
deceased. St 

Subsequently, on the motion of Mr. BREESE, 
the above bill was taken up and considered as in 
committtee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed fora third reading. . . 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, on leave, introduced the 
following bills; which were. read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, viz:. 

A bill to regulate the appointment and promotion 
of officers in the United States revenue marine; and 

A bill to provide for the appointment and for reg- 
ulating the pay of engineers and assistant engineers 
in the United States revenue service. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting copies of documents re- 
ceived from the minister at Mexico since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress; 
which was read, and, will be found in the report of 
the proceedings of the House,) and, on the motion 
of Mr. ARCHER, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 


PEA PATCH ISLAND. 

The engrossed bill entitled “An act to settle the 
title to the Pea Patch island, in the river Delaware,” 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn it adjourn to 


meet on Monday next. 

On motion, by Mr. JOHNSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Bernard Hempkin, of Louis- 
jana, praying for the confirmation of a land sale, be taken 


from the files and referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 


FOREIGN PAUPERS ‘AND CRIMINALS. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies one day on the 
table, viz: i 

Resotved, That the Sceretary of State be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate such information as may be in pos- 
session of the Department of State, as to the practice of for- 
eign governments in inpaaair their criminals and pau- 
pers into the United States; and that he also communicate 


" ‘eépies of such: instructions, if any, as may have béen given 
by the government of:the United. States. toite-consule and, 


other agents in foreign governments upon this subject, and 
copies of such reports, if any, as may have been received 
from such consuls and agents in relation thereto. °° 


PENSIONS. 


‘On motion: by Mr. BATES, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the joint resolution 
explanatory of the act making appropriations for 
naval, revolutionary,: and other pensioners of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1845, was taken up asin committee of the whole, 
considered, reported’ to the Senate, and ordéred to 
be engrossed for a third reading. _ [This resolution 
provides that the cases of widows ‘pending on the 
passage of that act, beforethe commissioner of pena 
sions, shall not be subjected to the restrictive pro- 
visions of thatlaw.] . ae 

The following resolution, submitted: by Mr. 
Puetrs yesterday, came up in order, and -was 
agreed to: : R ` : f 
i “Resolved, That the President he requested to inform the 
¿Senate whether the executive department is informed ofthe 

j various treaty stipulations now subsisting between the re- 
public of Texas and other independent powers; and that he 
ibe requested to communicate such stipulations, if in. the 
:possession of the department, to the Senate. : 
` The . following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Cuoate yesterday, was agreed to, viz: ©. La. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instruct- 

ed to ingar into the expediency of authorizing the’ pub- 


lisher of Elliott’s Debates to add to his work Mr. Madison’s 
report of the debates of the convention of 1787. >. io ` 


‘1s OREGON. ; 
Mr. ATCHISON, pursuant tó notice -heretofore 
given, asked and obtained-leave to. introduce a. bill 


to “organize the government of Oregon, and for’ 


other purposes.” ; i 
ae bill was read twice with a view to reference, 
when ane - 

Mr. ATCHISON moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

Mr. ARCHER objected to its going to that com- 
mittee under present circumstances, as he conceived 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in charge of 
the subject. He moved its reference to that com- 


mittee, 


Mr. ATCHISON could not see what the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations could have to do with 
it. The bill solely related to the organization of a 
territorial government, and had nothing foreign 
init. ° ` a 

Mr. BAGBY argued to the same effect; and dep- 
recated the proposition of referring the bill to its en- 
emies instead of to its friends—it being well. known 
that every. member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, except, perhaps, one, was hostile ‘to its pro- 


visions. 


Mr. BENTON followed in support of the motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Territories, 
and not to the Committee on Foreign Relations.. 

Mr. ATCHISON appealed to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Senate and all parliamentary bodies, in 
support of his proposition to refer the. matter to a 
friendly committee. f 

Mr. WOODBURY advocated the propriety of the 
course põinted out by the senator who. introduced 
the bill, but suggested that a bill of such importance 
ought to go to a special committee; which he would 
vote for if any gentleman made the motion. 


Mr. MOREHEAD professed himself friendly to 
the object of the bill, though a member ofthe Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; yet he thought, under ex- 
isting circumstances, the bill ought to go to. the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ~~ 

Mr. BENTON again showed that'to send it to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations would be to defeat 
it; and that the reasons now urged for that course— 
the pendency of negotiations upon that su’ ject, be- 
tween the two governments—-were the same that 
prevailed 25 years ago, and ‘kept back the question 
ever since, 

Mr. ATCHISON called for the yeas and nays on 


his motion. to refer the bill to the Committee on Ter- 


ritories; and they were ordered. : 
The question was then taken, and resulted—-yeas 
21, nays 24, as follows: ; ` 


YEAS--Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, 
Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Fairfeld, 
Foster of New York, Hannegan, Haywood, Huger, Niles, 
Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—2l. 

NAYS--Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, “Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Evans, Foster: of Tennesee, 


- Francis, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum; Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Upham, White, 


and Woedbridge—24, 
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Mr: WALKER asked if it was now-in order to 
move its reference to. a'select committee. 


The CHAIR said thatthe question should 


first be decided on the periding motion of referenceto: | 
a standing committee—the Committee on Foreign 


Relations. 


Mr. WALKER then hoped the motion of vefer- 


ence tothe Committee on Foreign Relations would 
not prevail.. He- pointed out that the same “course 
which had been maintained for nine years, in send- 


ing the: subject to a select’ committee, would not be 
departed from. ‘ : : 


r. ARCHER insisted that the state of the case. 


wasnow different, a negotiation on the subject being 
-pending;.and that, to act upon the bill before the re- 


sult of the negotiation was. known, would be.acting ` 


with discourtesy towards the other department: of 
the government, and the power with whom the ne- 
gotiation was going on. : 

Mr. ALLEN showed that the bill could: not ‘in- 
terfere with the negotiation; for the Presiderit, in his 


anhual message, had recommended action such as : 


was proposed by ‘this bill, of giving protection to 
American citizens in Oregon; and that-it ought not 
to go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. > 
essrs. WALKER, BENTON, ALLEN, MER- 
RICK, (WHITE, BAGBY, FOSTER of New 
York, BREESE, WOODBURY, and BUCHAN- 
AN, further advocated the reference toa select com- 
‘mittee... ‘ : 
The proposition to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was further supported by 
Messrs. ARCHER, BAYARD, and MORE- 
HEAD. |; Feat Oe ` 
At the request of Mr. ALLEN, that ‘portion’ of 
the President’s message urging upon Congress the 
immediate adoption of some such measure was 
read, to show that the President did not consider the 
negotiation any impediment to the extension of our 
jurisdiction over the Territory for the protection of 
our’ citizens. < =s BS S aor 


The question on Mr. Arcuer’s motion to: refer - 


the bill'to the Committee on Foreign ‘Relations be- 
ing taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas-20, nays 
24, as follows: ` : : 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Evans, Foster of Tennessee, 
Francis, Huntington, Johnson, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Phelps, Rives, Upham, and Woodbridge—20. x 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster 
of New York, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, 
Merrick, Niles, Porter, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
White; and Woodbury—24, . 

So the motion did not prevail. . 

At Mr. WALKER’S suggestion, Mr. ATCHI- 
SON (having introduced: the bill) moved its refer- 
ence to a select commit'ee. 

‘The. motion’ was accordingly put, and carried 
without a division. ; 

On motion, it was agreed that the select committee 
should ‘consist of five, to be appointed by the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. named the following ` 


five gentlemen as the Select Committee: Messrs. 
Arcnison, chairman; Waker, Rives, Crirrex- 
DEN, and ALLEN. : 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


Mr. MERRICK, pursuant to. notice heretofore 
given, asked and obtained: leave to introduce a bill 
for the reduction of postage; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. MERRICK also reported back from that 
‘committee, without amendment, the joint resolu- 
tion in the case. of David Shaw and S. P. Chausee. 

On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the papers of Da- 
vid-Baker.were ordered to be taken from the files, 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. : 

On motion by: Mr. PEARCE, the papers of A. 
Allen were ordered to be taken from the files, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the Senate, at 4 
o’clock, adjourned... D , 


"| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
: Tuurspay, December 19, 1844. . 
Mr.. Epwarp Cross and Mr. C.. M. Rerp 
appeared yesterday, and took their seats. Z 


announced . 


Mr. Wirt J. Brown and Mr. Sykes were 
as the Committee © on“ Enrolled 
Bills on .the part of the House, in pursuance of the 


` resolution adopted yesterday. ed ee ees 
Mr. E. J. MORRIS offered’ the following’ resolu- 


tion; which was considered and agreed to: Tae 
Resolved, That the Commitiee‘of Ways and Means be in- 


„structed to inquire inte the expediency of: reporting a bill 
` to continue the magnetic telegraph from Baltimore to New 


York, by way of Philadelphia. _ 
Mr. WELLER, in pursuance of notice given, 


“obtained leave, and introduced a joint resolution an- 


nexing Texas to the United States, as follows: 


‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled, That from 
and after the parsage ofthese resolutions, (the supreme au- 
thorities of Texas concurring therein,) the territory now 
known as the republic of Texas be, and the same is hereby, 
annexed to, and made a portion of, the territory of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. And be it further resolved, That the people now 
residing upon the said territory, and within the limits of 
Texas, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent 
with the principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
ofthe United States. . 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the said territory 
hereby annexed shall be known as the ‘‘Territory of Texas;” 
and, until otherwise ordered, the laws of Texasnow exist- 
ing shall remain in full force; and all executive and judicial 
oilicers of Texas, (except the President, Vice President, and 


heads of departments,) shall retain their offices, with all au- ` 


thority and power appertaining thereto; and the courts of 
justice there extablished shall, for the present, remain as 
now organized. ve it : 

Sec. £: And be bt aed resolved, That all titles and claims 
to real estate, valid under the. existing laws of Texas, 
shall be deemed and held so by the government of the 
United States. . j 


‘Sxe. 5. And be u furer resolied, That the public lands in | 


the said Territory be, and the same are hereby, pledged for 
the payment of the debt, however created, anterior to the 
passage of these resolutions, for which the faith of the gov- 


ernment, of Texas has been given, amounting, as is sup- 


posed, to ten millions-of dollars. — : i a 

Src. 6. And. be it further: resolved, ‘That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, under such restrictions as Con- 
gress may impose, to examine and report the claims which 
may be presented’ against the government of Texas, in order 
that the proceeds of the public lands, as aforesaid, may be 
applied to the extinguishment thereof. 

Sec. 7. And be it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, who shall establish the bound- 
aries, and divide said territory in such*manner and form as 
Congress may direct. ` 

Src. 8. And be it further resolved, That as soon as the su- 
preme authorities of Texas shall signify their approval of 
these resolutions, the same shall he deemed and held to be 
the fundamental law of the land. i 

The resolution was read the first and second time; 
when . . 

Mr. WELLER moved to refer itto the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. E. S. HAMLIN moved to refer the resolu- 
tions to a select committee of one from each State 
in the Union, with instructions to report to the 
House— 

“ First. Whether Congress has any constitutional 
power to annex a foreign independent nation to this 
government; and if so, by what article and section 
of the constitution it is conferred: whether it is 
among the powers expressly granted, or among 
those which are implied: whether it.is necessary to 
carry into effect any expressly granted power; and 
if so, which one. : g : 

Secondly.. Whether the annexation of Texas 
would not extend and perpetuate slavery in the 
slave States, and also the internal slave trade; and 
whether the United States government has any con- 
stitutional power over slavery in the States, cither 
to perpetuate it there, or to do it away. i 

Thirdly. Whether, the United States having ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas, Mexico is 
thereby deprived of her right to reconquer that 
province. f É 


Fourthly. That they report whether Texas’ is 


owing any debts or not, and if she is, what is the 


. amount, and to whom payable; and whether, if she 


should be annexed to the United States, the united 
‘overnment would be bound to pay them all. 
Fifthly. That they report what treaties are in 
existence between Texas- and foreign governments; 
and, if she should be annexed to the United States, 
whether the united government would be bound by 
the Jaw of nations to fulfil these treaties.. 


The SPEAKER said that the question would be 


VotumE 14....No. 


- first put on referring the résolution to. the Commit- 


tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


“Mr. HAMLIN called for the yeas and nayss 


which being ordered, the question was taken, and de=’ 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 109, nays 60, as fol- 
lows: 


; “YEAS—Messts., Arrington, Benton, Edward J. Black, 


James Black, James A. Black, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke,'Caldwell, Cars 
penter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Reuben Chapman, Chappell, 
Clintén, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Richard 


-D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Dellet, Douglass, Drom- 


goole, Duncan, Dunlap, .Farlee, Ficklin, French, Fuller, 


“Goggin, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 


Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hub. 
bell, Hughes, Hungerford, James `B. Hunt, Charles J. In- 
gersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Andrew 
Kennedy, ‘Preston ‘King, La>ranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslén. Maclay; McClelland, McCler- 
nand, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Joseph. Morris, 
Isaac E.-Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmen.- 
ter, Payne; Emery D.. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, David S, Reid, 
Reding, Relfe, Robinson, Russell, Thomas H: Seymour, 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, ‘Slidell, Johr T: 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith; Steenrod, “Stephens, 
Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone;:Summers, Sykes, 
Taylor, Thompson, Tibhatts,, Weller, Wentworth, Benja- 
min White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, and: 
Yancey —109, ae ; 

NAYS--Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Brengle, Jeremiah Brown, Buftington, Catlin, Causin, 
Chngman, Colamer, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry , 
Dickey, Fish, Florence, Giddings, Grinnell, Grider, Edward 
S. Hamlin, Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R: 
Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Mcllvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. ‘Morse, 
Moseley, Nes, Paterson, Peyton, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha 
R. Potter, Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rodney, 
Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Severance, Albert Smith, Caleb, 
B. Smith, Andrew Stewart, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, 
and Winthrop—60. < 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF rose and stated that he 
was not within the bar when his name was called; 
but had-he been so, he would have voted in the af- 
firmative. roars 

The resolution 


having: been thus: referred, to. 


~ the Committee of the Whole on the state of the. 


Union, - ; AE Ro at 

The question was put on printing it, and decided 
in. the affirmative. $ 
` Mr. POLLOCK desired to give notice of his in- 
tention hereafter to. ask leave to introduce a bill 
or joint resolution. f : 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said he should object to 
everything out of the regular order of business; and 
at the same time he suggested that. the business 
which each gentleman was desirous to expedite, 
would be facilitated by regularity and order in their 
proceedings. He, however, withdrew his objection 
In this parti¢ular case. cyt Bey de 

Mr. POLLOCK then gave notice that, at some 
future occasion, he should ask leave to introduce a 
bill, or joint resolution, providing for the submission 
of the question of the annexation of Texas to the 
people, through the. ballot-box. 

Mr. WENTWORTH observed that the people, 
had already decided that question at the polls, in 
terms too decided. to be. misapprehended; and he 
was now for carrying out that decision. 

The notice was received and recorded. 

Mr. HOUSTON then rose and. said he was glad 
that his friend from Tennessee [Mr. C. Jonson] 
had intimated that he should object to any business 
that did net come up in its regular order. This was 
a short session, and there were important bills be- 
fore the Committeé of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and therefore he hoped no time would be 
lost, but that the House would at once resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the consideration 
of those bills. There was one bill in which he had 
some interest, and he was desirous that it should be 
taken up and disposed of; first, becatise he was de- 
sirous that it should be passed, and next, because 
he wished the House to reach the other bills on the 
calendar. He hoped the gentlemen who were op- 
posed to the measure to which he ‘had alluded, 
would consent to take it up and dispose of it; and 
he would now move thatthe House resolve itself 
into Committee of- the Whole on the state of the 
Union—his object being, of course, to take up the 
bill alluded to. . 

THE PRESIDENT’ MESSAGE IN RELATION TO 
MEXICO. 


Captain Wacoaman, private secretary to the Prese 


50 


ident, appeared below. the bar with a message from 
the Presidexit of the United States, which was deliv- 
ered to the Speaker. ` Sa 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose;and intimated to the 
House that if the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama -[Mr. Houston] should prevail, he should 
move the committee to take up bill No. 216, which 
had-been on the calendar since the last session, enti- 

_a “bill to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 

transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue. 

Mr. WENTWORTH hoped the House would 
hear.the message which had just been received from 
the President. ` i 

Mr. J: R. INGERSOLL. I hope so. 

And there were in other quarters cries of “Read, 
read.” Fp ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. withdrew his motion, that the 
message might be read. f 


Mr. WENTWORTH. That is right. Let us 


have the war message. 


i The Clerk accordingly read the message, ‘as fol- 
ows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith copies of despatches received 
from our minister at Mexico since the commence- 
ment of your present session, which claim from 


their importance, and I doubt not will receive, your. 


calm and deliberate ‘consideration. The extraor- 
dinary and highly offensive language which the 
Mexican government has thought proper to employ 
in reply ‘to the remonstrance of. the- executive, 


through Mr. Shannon, against the renewal of the ` 


war with Texas while the question of annexation 
was pending before Congress and the people, and 
also the proposed manner of conducting that war, 
will not fail to arrest your attention. Such remon- 
strance, urged in no unfriendly spirit to Mexico, 
was called for by considerations of an imperative 
character, having relation as well to the peace of 
this country and honor of this government, as to the 
cause; of humanity and civilization.’ Texas had 
erered into the treaty of annexation upon the invi- 


‘tation of the executive; and when, for that act, she | 


‘was threatened with a renewal of the war, on the 
part of Mexico, she naturally looked to this govern- 
ment to interpose its efforts to ward off the threat- 
éned blow. But one course was left the exe- 
cutive, acting within the limits of. its consti- 
tutional competenoy 3 and that was, to protest, 
in respectful, but, at the samo- time, strong and de- 
cided ‘terms against- it. -The war thus: threatened 
to'be renewed was promulgated by edicts and de- 
crees, which ordered, on the part of the Mexican 
military, the desolation of whole tracts of country, 
and the destruction, without discrimination, of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions of existence. Over the 
maviner of conducting war, Mexico possesses no ex- 
tiusive control. She has no right to violate at plea- 
sure the principles which an enlightened civilization 


has laid down. for the conduct of nations at war, and’ | 


thereby retrograde to a period of barbarism, which, 
happily for the world, has long since passed away. 
AIl nations are interested in enforcing an observance 
ul chose principles; and the United States, the oldest 
ofthe American republics, and the nearest of the 
‘civilized powers to the theatre on which these enor-. 
miles were proposed to be enacted, could not quietly 
content themselves to witness such a state of things. 
They had, through the executive, on another occa- 
sion, (and, as was believed, with the approbation of 
the whole country.) remonstrated against outrages 
similar, buteven less inhuman than those which, 
by her new edicts and decrees, she has threatened 
to perpetrate, and of which the late inhuman mas-. 
sacre at Tabasco was but the precursor. 


The bloody and inhuman murder of Fannin and 
his companions, equaled only in savage’ barbarity 
by the usages of the untutored Indian tribes, proved 
how little confidence could be placed on the most 
solemn stipulations of her generals; while the tate of 
others who became her captives in war—many of 
whom, no longer able to sustain the fatigues and 
privations of long journeys, were shot down by the 
way side, while their companions who survived 
‘were subjected to sufferings even more -painful than 
death—had leftan indelible stain on the page of civili- 
zation., The executive, with the evidence. of an in- 
tention on the part of Mexico to renew scenes so re- 
volting to humanity, could do no less than renew 
remonstrances formerly urged.. For fulfilling duties 
ao imperative Mexico ‘has thought proper, through 
her accredited organs, because she has- had repres 
séried to her the inhumanity of such proceedings, 
to Indulge in language unknown to the courtesy of 
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‘diplomatic intercourse, and offensive in the highest 
degree to this government and people. - Nor has 
she offended in this only. She has not only violated 
existing conventions between the two. countries by 
arbitrary and unjust decrees against our trade and 
intercourse, but withholds instalments of debt due 
-to our citizens, which she solemnly pledged 
herself to pay, undef circumstancés which are fully 
explained by the accompanying letter from Mr. 
Green, our secretary of legation: And when our 
minister has invited the attention ofher government 
to wrongs ‘committed by her local authorities not 
only on the property, but on the-persons, of our fel- 
low-citizens engaged in prosecuting -fair and honest 
pursuits, ‘she has added insult to injury, by not even 


deigning, for aaa tet toreturn an answer to , 


his representations. Still further to manifest her 
unfriendly feelings towards the United States, she 
has issued decrees expelling from some of her prov- 
inces American citizens engaged 
pursuits of life, and now denies to those of our citi- 
zens prosecuting the whale fishery on the north- 
west coast of the Pacific the privilege which has, 


through all time heretofore, been accorded to them of | 


exchanging goods of a small amountin value, at her 
orts in California, for supplies indispensable to their 
fealthand comfort: ° : A ; 

Nor will it escape the observation of Congress, 
that, in conducting a correspondence with a minister 
of the United States, who cannot and does not know 
any distinction between the geographical sections 
of the Union, charges wholly unfounded are made 
against particular States, and an appeal to others for 
aid and protection against supposed wrongs. — 

In this same connection, sectional prejudices are 
attempted to be excited, and the hazardous and un- 
pardonable effort is ‘made to foment divisions 
amongst the States of the Union, and thereby em- 
bitter their peace. Mexico has still to learn, that, 
however freely we may indulge in discussion among 
ourselves, the American people will tolerate no inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs by any foreign gov- 
ernment; and in all that concerns the constitutional 

` guaranties and the national honor, the people of the 
United States have but one mind and one heart. 

The subject of annexation addresses itself, most 
fortunately, to every portion of the Union. The 
executive would have been unmindful of its 
highest obligations if it could have adopted a course 
of policy dictated by sectional interests and local 
feelings, On- the contrary, it was because the ques- 
tion was neither local nor sectional, but made its 

‘ appeal to the interests of the whole Union, and of 
every State in the Union, that the negotiation, and 
finally the treaty of annexation, was entered into; 
and it has afforded me no ordinary pleasure to per- 
ceive, that, so far as demonstrations have been made 
upon it by the people, they have proceeded from all 
portions of the Union. Mexico may seck to 
excite divisions amongst us, by ‘uttering un- 
just denunciations against particular States; 
but when. she comes to. know that the invi- 
tations addressed to our fellow-citizens by Spain, 
and afterwards by. herself, to settle Texas, were ac- 
cepted by emigrants from all the States; and when, 
in addition to this, she refreshes her recollection 
with the fact that the first effort which was made to 
acquire Texas was during the administration of a 
distinguished citizen from an eastern. State, which 
was afterwards renewed under the auspices of a 
President from the southwest, she will awake toa 
knowledge of the futility of her present purpose of 
sowing dissensions among us, or producing distrac- 
tion in our councils by attacks either on particular 
States, or on persons who are now in the retirement 
of private life. Considering the appeal which she 
now makes to eminent citizens by name, can she 
hope to escape censure for having ascribed to them, 
as well as to others, a design (as she pretends now 
for the first time revealed) of having originated ne- 
gotiations to despoil her, by duplicity and falsehood, 
of a portion of her territory? The opinion then, as 
now, prevailed with the executive, that the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union was a matter of vast 
‘importance. In order to acquire that territory be- 
fore it had assumed a position among the independ- 
ent powers óf the earth, propositions were made to 
Mexico for a cession of itto the United States. Mex- 
ico saw in these proceedings, at the time, no cause 
of complaint. She is now, when simply reminded 
of them, awakened to the knowlege of the fact, 
-which she, through her Secretary of State, promul- 

. gates to the whole world as true, that those negotia- 
tions were founded in deception and falsehood, and 
superinduced by unjust and iniquitous motives. 


in the peaceful ` 


While Texas was a dependency of ‘Mexico, the 
United States opened ‘negotiations’ with the -latter 


- power for the.cession of her-then acknowledged ter* 


ritory; and now that Texas is independent of Mex- 
ico, and has maintained a separate existence. for. 
nine years—during which time -she has been re- 
ceived into the family of nations, and is represented 
by accredited ambassadors at many of thé'principal 
courts of Europe—and when it has become obvious 
to the whole world that she is forever lost to Mexi-, 
co, the United States'is charged with deception’ and 
falsehood in all relating to the’past, and condemna- 
tory accusations are made agairist States which have 
had no special agency in. the matter, because the 
executive of the whole Union has negotiated: with 
free and independent. Texas. upon a matter vitally 
important to the- interests of both countries. “And 
after nine years of unavailing war, Mexico now an- 
nounces her intention, through her Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, never to consent to the independ- 
ence of Texas, or to abandon the effort to recor- 
quer that republic. She thus announces a perpet» 
yal claim, which, at the end of a century, will fur- 
nish her as. plausible a ground for discontent against 
any nation which, at the end of that time, may en- 
ter into a treaty with Texas, as she possesses at this 
‘moment against the United States.. The lapse of 


_time can add nothing to her title to independence. 


A course of conduct’ such as hay.been described 
on the. part of Mexico, in violation of all friendly 
feeling and of the courtesy which should character- 
ize the intercourse between the nations of the earth, 
might well justify the United States in a resort to 
any measures to vindicate their national honor; ‘but 
actuated by a sificere desire to preserve the. general 
peace, and in view of the present condition of Mex: 
ico, the executive, resting upon its integrity and not 
fearing but that the judgment of the world will duly 
appreciate its motives, abstains from recommendin, 
to Congress a resort to measures of redress, an 
contents itself with reurging, upon that body prompt 
and immediate action on the subject of annexation. 
By adopting that measure, the United States will be 
in the exercise of an undoubted right;.and if Mex- 
ico, not regarding their forbearance, shall aggravate 
the injustice of her conduct by a declaration of war 
against them, upon her head will rest all the respon- 


sibility. oes : 
7 _ JOHN TYLER. 
Wasuineton, December 18th, 1844. : 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the message 
just read, and the accompanying documents, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on: Foreign Affairs, and be 
printed. 
The motion was_agreed to. 


THE PUBLIC LAND BILL. 


Mr. HOUSTON renewed his motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
which was agreed to—the vote in the affirmative be- 
ing 85, taken by Messrs. HARALSON and GrinNELL 
as tellers. 

_ Mr. ©. Jounsow took the chair. i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE then made the motion of 
which he had thrown out an intimation. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the usual. practice 
was to take up the bill which was pending when 
the committee last rose, and that that must.be laid 
aside before any other motion could be entertained. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to postpone the bill 
before the committee, being a bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands in favor of ac- 


` tual settlers. 


Mr. R. CHAPMAN said the gentleman from I- 
ltnois [Mr. Ficxtin] was entitled to the floor, and, 
unless he yielded it, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Dromeoore] could not obtain it to make such 
a motion. ; 

The CHAIRMAN said that was a correct view 
of the subject. nee oy 

Mr. FICKLIN (who was entitled to the floor 
from the last day on which this bill was considered 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of} the 
Union) then proceeded to address the committee. 
He said: : 

Without indulging in any formal or elaborate 
apology, I will proceed at once with the discussion. 

he graduation bill, now under consideration, is-óne 
intended for the benefit of the great agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. Those who cultivate the soil, 
whether in or out of the United States; should feel 
a lively interest in its passage, because it-multiplies 
their chances for becoming landholders; and” the 
people of the new Statés are ‘peculiarly anxious for 
the success of the measure. 


* 
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This bill: proposes to graduate the price of the 
ablic lands, so that such of it as has been in mar- 
et five years, and remains unsold, may be reduced in 
price to the actual settler, to the sum. of one dollar 
per.aere; that which has been in market ten years, 
to,seventy-five cents; that which has been in market 
fifteen’ years, to fifty cents; and that which has been in 
market twenty years, to twenty-five cents per acre. 
Most of these lands had been culled over by the peo- 
ple of other governments, many years -prior to the 
application of our own present land system to them. 
or instance: Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan were 
taken possession of by the French in 1680, and the 
lands were picked by-them; in 1764 the Spanish 
government was established in Upper Louisiana, 
-—the now State of Missouri; the French and Span- 
ish . settlements commenced in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi; Alabama, Florida, and some parts of Arkan- 
sag, in the year 1700; and the. policy of donations, 
head rights, and free “gifts of land, alternately: pre- 
vailed under the Kings of France and Spain, for the 
purpose of inducing rapid settlement of those coun- 
tries; so that, inthis way, the best lands were in 
many. instances selected and appropriated -more 
than à century prior to thé time when our citizens 
could be permitted to enter them even at the old 
price -of $2 00 per acre. 
ave been rejected by the Frenchman, the Span- 
iard, andthe American, for more than a century,- 
(asis the'ease in the vicinity of the old French and 
Spanish villages,) must be presumed, at least until 
the contrary is shown, to possess but little value. 
‘Itig'a cardinal and. sound principle of political 
economy, that, in a republican government, the peo- 
ple, the masses, should, as far as possible, be en- 
couraged in their laudable desires to become owners 
ofthe soil. The relation of landlord and tenant is 
not favorable to the growth or maintenance of free 
pple. The constant aim of monarchies is to 
jild up alanded.and moneyed aristocracy; to ac- 
cumulate wealth and power in the hands of the few; 
to.create distinctions and orders in society; to make 
the poor laborer the mere serf of his wealthy employ- 
ervand a poucy precisely opposite to that should- 
be adopted by us. The claim of the general govern- 
ment to the lands within the limits of the respective 
States should be extinguished as specdily.as is practi- 
cable;and sound policy requires that they should 
passatan early day into the handgof the actual settler. 
The moment the citizen becomes a freeholder, his 
ties to. his country and its institutions are increased. 
He has his home, his fireside, and his personal liber- 
ty and se durity, to protect and defend ; he is bound 


by.a triple cord to the land in which he lives. 


~. The tenant has no permanent home, no fireside 
that he can call his own; and is subject to be turned 
out to the pitiless peltings of the storm, at the 
whim or caprice of a dictatorial landlord. Tenantry 
is unfavorable to freedom, and should be dreaded 
and shunned in this country. 
_ There is as much, if not more, truth than poetry 
inthe beautiful lines of the immortal Goldsmith, 
commenicing— ; 
“IH fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
frinces and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
‘A breath’can make them, as a bre ith has made: 
Buta bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
. When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” : 
‘The object of this government, as a matter of 
course; is not to become a great land speculator— 


‘Rot to oppress the farming class of community; 


hecause, if there is one set of men in the world 
more deserving of legislative bounties than all others 
~ne class who-are pursuing that course which the 
God of nature has clearly pointed out as nc- 
cessary and proper, it is the man who, with his own 
hands, cultivates the soil. This isthe most hon- 
orable and the most independent occupation on 
earth; and yet, in this country, under our system 
of legislation, it yields a less ‘profit than any other 
business.” The commercial, the manufacturing, the 
banking, and the professional interests, are each and 


all more protected and better paid than are the farm- 


Ing interests; ahd yet there is not a ship that sails, 
a factory that operates, a banker, professional man, 
or, indeed, any other human being that lives and 
breathes, who is not directly dependent upon the farm- 
er forthe very bread that sustains life. The great 
farming community is the first to be thought of 
when burdens are to be borne, when taxes are to be 
paid, when battles are to. be fought; and the last to 
be ‘remembered when’ benefits are to ‘be conferred. 
The manufacturer, the merchant, and the banker, 
all—all aye remembered before the farmer, when the 
“eaves ‘and fishes” come to be divided, ° 


123 cents per acre—good lands too. 
Lands, therefore, that _ 


This bill, then, is for the benefit of that merito- 
rious class of community so much oppressed hither- 
to by partial legislation. We are told by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vixron] that this 
bill “strikes at the value of more thana thousand 
millions of property.” -Suppose this to be correct, 
which I shall endeavor to show is not the case: 
shall we deny to the poor man the facilities of ob- 
taining a home and of becoming a freeholder, be- 
cause, forsooth, the wealthy landholders will there- 
by have fewer opportunities of extorting. high 
prices for their lands? Are we to legislate exclu- 
sively for capitalists and speculators? or are we to 
legislate for the permanent good of the country? It 


‘is not true, hgwever, that cheapening the prices of 


lands in one section of country is followed, as a né- 
cessary consequence, by a corresponding deprecia- 
tion in other sections. Among many other instan- 
ces at hand, I will adduce one from my native State, 
Kentucky. In Fayette, Scott, Clark, Bourbon, and 
Woodford counties, (the very heart and choice of 
Kentucky,) land fora quarter ofa century has been 
as high as $50, $75, and $100 per acre. The lands 
in the southern portion, in what is known as “Jack- 
son’s purchase,” were offered for sale and sold at 
The effect 
was not to reduce the price of lands in the neigh- 
borhood of Lexington, but the result was this: the 
very wealthy bought out the less wealthy farmer, 
and the latter gave place to the fine bleoded stock, 


‘the short-horned Durham cattle, and a certain dig- 


nitary from Malta, remarkable for his stentorian 
voice, his long ears, and his grave and sober’ coun- 
tenance. 

The honorable member from Ohio is probably 
the most able debater that can be found amongst the 
opponents of this bill; and he has presented, in the 
most striking manner, the objections to it; yet 1 
think that, in-his anxiety to find bugbears, and to 
create alarm, he has made the different parts of his 
speech inconsistent the one with the other; and in 
this way it becomes its own executioner. 

He says, ifI read him aright: “Should the bill 
pass, it would not increase the population of the 
western country by a single man; nor would it se- 


cure the sale of one more acre to. the government; 


but, for-a time at least, would rather diminish both.” 

In another portion of his remarks, in speaking of 
the foul practices and the ‘monopoly of ‘the -public 
lands in the hands: of speculators likel y to grow up 
under this bill, the gentleman says: “thousands on 
thousands could be hired in New York and 
Cincinnati, and all our large cities, to make 
the oath, and then the transfer. Speculators 
in shoals would have. to pay twenty-five cents for 
the finest and richest land in the world, and some- 
thing for the cost of swearing. Ina brief period 
capital would again take this direction, as in 1836; 
and then the land would be held up tll the pro- 
gress of farms around should augment its value.” 
‘These contradictory positions forcibly remind me 


` of the celebrated suit, about the kettle between two 


neighbors, on the trial of which the defendant plead- 
ed three several pleas: Ist. That the kettle was 
cracked when he gotit. 2d. That it was sound 
when he returned it; and 3d. That he never got the 
kettle. Now, in the first place, the gentleman ar- 
gues that this bill will not occasion the sale of a sin- 
gle acre of land; and secondly, he contends that, un- 
der this bill, speculators will buy up the land and 
hold on to it, until it is. enhanced-in price by adja- 
cent improvements. 

His compliment to the thousands on thousands 
of affidavit-makers who, as he says, can be hired in 
the emporium of his own State and elsewhere, to 
take false oaths for the purpose of entering lands, 
I need not further notice, than to say that when such 
a troop arrived in the new States, they would likely 
find Judge Lynch at home, ready to administer jus- 
tice to them “speedily and without delay.” But, 
sir, this is all false alarm. Such a mercenary band, 
if organized, could te much more profita.ly em- 
ployed in robbing merchants, bankers, and such 
fraudulent bankrupts as concealed their money and 
effects while they “sponged out” their debts with 
an oath. Some ten years since Congress enacted a 
law by which the actual settler was permitted to en- 
ter a forty-acre tract of land fer cultivation, and not 
in trust for another; which law required, as in this 
case, that an affidavit should be filed, setting forth the 
facts. Those opposed to the new States raised a 
false clamor against that law; yet it has worked well, 
and you never. hear complaints of mal-practice un- 
der it. The gentleman from Ohio has given an iso- 
lated case, (that of the “Black Swamp” im his dis- 


trict,) which was passed over fora number of years, 
and thought to be irreclaimable, but. which had 


- since, by industry and improvement, been reclaimed, 


and sold at the government price. This case proves 
that the people in the neighborhood of the “Black 
Swamp” were mistaken in their first opinion, and 
that they, by improving and making it tillable, have 
done more than they supposed they could do; but it 
by no means proves that the finest poruons of lands 
in the new States have not passed into private 
hands. d f 

‘Another objection of the gentleman from Ohio is, 
that those who wish to purchase ‘land for their 
children will have to pay $1 25 per acre for it. This 


.isa mere phantom of the brain; land is too plentiful, 
- and money too scarce in the new States, for-any dif 


ficulty of this sort to exist. Those who. have 


“money can purchase land at their own price—for 


less* than one’ dollar per acre; they can purchase 
farms in the new States for less money than it would 
cost to put the improvements: on them. The effect 
of this bill will not be to prevent those who have 
money from purchasing on fair terms; but to multi- 
ply the chances of those who have no money, and 
of those who have: but little money to procure a 
home. |: ue : Mews 
From the tenor.of the remarks of the. gentleman 
from Ohio, it is apparent that he has fallen into an — 
egregious error, by relying solely upon. the natural 
increase among our own. people for future settle- 
‘ment, instead of looking to the various quarters of 
the civilized earth for emigrants to come and unite 
with us as one people. In the county of Effing- 
ham, in Illinois, we have a most thrifty and indus- 
trious settlement of Germans; and in the county of 
Jasper, we have`a growing and highly flourishing 
settlement of French poses all foreigners, and 
from the neighborhood of the Rhine. Pass this 
bill, and pursue a humane and just policy towards 
foreigners, by giving them the behefit of our laws, 
and treating them as friends, and not as enemies, 


‘and it will be the means of inducing thousands 


to renounce their allegiance to the “princes 
and potentates”.of the Old World, and to seek 
protection under the “bright stars and broad stripes” 
of the American flag. . The millions necessary’ to 
settle our hundreds of millions of acres of public 
lands must come from abroad; otherwise, at the end 
of a thousand yeara, under our present system, the 
government would yet remain the owner of a large 
quantity of land. There are now about one hundred 
and fifty millions of acres of unsold lands within the 
limits of the new States; superadd to this the vast 

uantities in Florida, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and 
that portion of country lying between Missouri and 
the Rocky. mountains, together with the part of 
Oregon to which our title is not disputed, and you 
have a vast and almost boundless territory, which 
requires the wisdom and forecast of the statesman 
to have the lands settled and occupied, rather. than 
the mean views of the miser to keep them hoarded 
up in the hands of the government. i 

The gentleman from Ohio thinks that the pro- 
digious sales of lands in 1835-6-7, constitute the 
true cause of the cheapness of the staple products of 
the new States. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
Those entries were made mainly for speculation. 
The Boston land company, the Illinois land com- 
pany, and various other companies and corporations, 
went largely into the business; many of them have 
since broken; some.have offered their lands at thirty 
cents per acre; and but a very small quantity indeed 
of the land has gone into the hands of the cultivator 
of the soil. £ 

No, sir; our produce is depressed in price by that 
tariff which makes lords of those who. control the 
loom and the spinning-jenny, and slaves of those 
who wield the hoe and guide the plough. It is ene 
of the irreversible laws of trade that one nation will 
not, and cannot long purchase the products of anoth- 
er, unless she purchases in return. Barter and ex~ 
change of commodities are the very life-blood of 
commerce between nations. f 

Having, as | trust, shown in their true light some 
of the sophistries and inconsistencies of the very in~ 
telligent gentleman from Ohio, I cannot forbear be- 
stowing a passing notice upon the honorable gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Corzamer.] 

‘Some persons seem to apprehend, in the event of 
the reduction of land to 25 cents per acre, that the 
“ universal Yankee nation,” true to the instinct of 
self-interest, will seek homes and acquire lands in 
the new States; but, sir, such is not the case. In 
the older coutitries of Europe wealth has accumulated 


| in the hands of, the titled nobility and the bloated 
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aristocracy. .’There, the menial slave, like Lazarus 
of old, is. dependent. for. his subsistence upon “the 
crumbs that ‘fall from the rich man’s table.” He 
. leartis “to, crook the pregnant. hinges of the knee, 
that thrift may. follow fawning,” and is doomed: to 
perpetual servitude. The former will not locate in 
_.& new country, because his ease and his pleasure 
- are not thereby promoted; and the latter will not do 
#80, because he cannot. Such, to some extent, is be- 
coming the case in the older States of our confeder- 
acy. The-line of demarcation is mach more palpa- 
ble, and the distinction is much greater between the 
> rich and the poor, than it is in the new States.: We 
could hope to draw emigration from the middling 
classes only either in-this country or in Europe. 
The honorable gentleman from Vermont makes a 
direct appeal to.the old States. I quote his words 
literally, I believe: “But he trusted that those from 
the oldest States would prevent its passage, as they 
had heretofore done when similar bills were pro- 
posed.” This appeal to the narrow prejudices of 
the older States—this. effort to fan the flame of sec- 
tional jealousies—cannot enure to their ultimate ben- 
efit, as will be seen by a reference to the unparal- 
leled increase of the population of the new States 
within the last quarter of a century. i 
Here permit me to adduce, as proof*on this point, 
what was said on the 15th of January, 1839, in the 
Senate of the United States, by one of its then most 
distinguished members, coming from an old.and 
not from one of the new States: . S 
~ “J shall begin with.premising that I am under strong con- 
viction, both from;observation and reflection, that we have 
arrived at the period when an entire revolution ofour land 
_ system, as fár as itis applicable to those States, is inavoida- 
ble. They have, in fact, outgrown the’ system. Since its 
first adoption they have come into existence, have passed 
through a state of infancy, and have now arrived at man- 


hood.. The system which was wise and just at first, is > 


ee wise nor just applied to them in their changed com 
ition. ; ; 

“We have heard much, Mr. President, in the present dis- 
cussion, about the growth of the new States; but, as 1 may 
judge fromthe various measures proposed on tlie present 
occasion, we have neither realized its rapidity, vor the una- 
voidable changes in our land system which. must follow in 
its train, Their wonderful growth is, indeed, one of those re- 
alities almost beyond the grasp of imagination. When J go 
back twenty-seven years, tothe period when I first became 
a, member of the other House, and compare what the new 
States then were, to what they now are, | am lost in wonder 
andamazement. Their growth is without example. There 
is nothing like it in history. Atthat time there was but a 


single new State, (Ohio.) I exclude Kentucky, Tennessee,’ 


and Maine, all of which have been admitted since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, and limit my remarks. to those 
which have since sprung up on the public domain. 

“Ohio had then but one representative in the other House, 

- Jeremiah Morrow, an honest and sensible man, who was at 
that time at the head of the Committee on Public Lands, and 
had the confidence of the House so completely that his voice 
was the law of all subjects connected with them. So little 
interest did they, at that time, excite. There were then 
thirty-two senators in all, of which Ohio had, of course, 
tio; that is, the one-sixteenth ofthe whole. Inthe electo- 
ral college she had three votes, which made her weight 
-about the one-fiftieth in that body—a weight scarcely felt 
or estimated in the political movements of the day. 

“Such, at that time, was the infant and feeble condition of 
the new States. Since then, ina period but little exceed- 
ing that allotted to asingle generation, to pass over the 
stage of life, how wonderful the change! Instead of one, as 
then, there are now nine new, States; and-in the place of 
two senators in thirty-two, we now have eighteen in fifty- 
two: making, instead of. one-sixteenth, more than a third of 


the whole; and already three territories, Florida, Wisconsin, ` 


and Iowa, are struggling for admission. When admitted, 
which’ must be shortly, there will then he twelve new 
States, with twenty-four senators in fifty-six, which will jn- 
crease their relative weightia this body to’ three-seyenths 
of the whole. 3 5 

“But as wonderful as has been the increase in this body, 
it will be still more so, after the next census, in the other, 
it will be taken next year, anda new appointment of the 
members will be made under the constitution; when, in- 
stead of a single member, being less than one ina hundred, 
as was the case twenty-seven years ago, the represéntation 
of the new States will then stand to the old,at least as for- 
tygo sixty, or two-fifths of the whole, as calculated by a 
friend familiar with the subject, and in whose accuracy I 
have entire confidence. The new States having, as they 
will then, three-sevenths in this, and two-fifths in the other 
House, will, of course, have a relative weight in the electo- 
ral college, or the same thing ina choice of a President, 
compounded of the two, that is, five-twelfths of the whole. 
So much-for the past. g 

“Now if we turn to the future, we shall find the cause of 
this amazing growth so far from being exhausted or weak- 
ened, is acting with increased force, and urging forward 
the growth of those States with accelerated, instead ofa de- 
creasing velocity ; so much go, that the past changes in the 
last twenty-seven years wil appear as nothing, compared 
with what will take place inthe next twenty-seven, unless 
some. unforeseen occurrence should intervene to retard their 
progress.. ‘If my memory serve me, our population, twen- 
ty-seyen years ago, was about seven millions; and our an- 
nial increase then—that is, the excess of births over deaths, 
including emigration—about two hundred thousand, estimat- 
ing our growth at. three per cent. compound. Since then, 
our population has increased not less than nine millions, 
niaking the present probably about sixteen; which, on the 
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“game data, will “make our annual’ increase at this time but 


little short of half a million; the greater part of which will 
find their homes in the new States. ~ : 

“I will not enter inte a minute calculation -asto the ef- 
fects ofthis great increase on the relative weight of fhe 
new and oldStates at the next succeeding census, in 1850. 
It is sufficient to say, that it will give a decided majority to 
the former, both in the House of Representatives and in 
the electoral college, and, of course, in the government; 
and thus, in the shortspace of one generation and a half, 
‘the sceptre of political power, as between the old and new 
States, willhave passed from the former to the latter. 

“Now, with these unquestionable results before us, I 
ask, not whether it would he wise to. continue the old sys- 
tem; no, sir! afar bolder question, will it be practicable? 
And ifnot practicable, would it bë wise to struggle to con- 
tinue it, till overthrown by the force of unavoidable and irre- 
sistible causés?. I ask, what would be the effects-of such a 
struggle? Wouldit not be to excite. in the first instance, 
animosity and discord between the old and new States, 
and, in the,end, to overthrow the entire land system, with 
the certain loss, ultimately, of the public domain? I shall 
not, on. this occasion, attempt a formal discussion of these 
points. I propdse, in order to illustrate, simply to show 
how vain and dangerous would be the attempt to hold on to 
the present system, under these great and growing changes, 
by tracing its! operation under a single aspect, its bearing 
on the presidential question.” C 


> The truth is presented in a most striking light in 


the foregoing remarks of that illustrious statesman, 
[Mr. Calhoun;] and he proves most clearly that the 


imperious necessity ežists of extinguishing the fed-. | 


éral title to the lands in the new States in a fair and 
equitable manner. Not. being wedded to: any pat- 
ticular plan, with me, graduation, cession, or grants 
and donations to actual settlers, would either be ac- 
ceptable; but that ‘something must be done, and that 
quickly, is as evident: as. the shining of the sun at 
noonday. , On this subject there is but one opinion 
in the new States. _They now constitute one-third 
of the people of this nation. Whig and democrat, 
forgetting former differences, will unite like brothers 
in one common cause on this great question. You 
may defeat us now, but: the. war will be renewed 
from year to year; new armies will constantly be 
coming to ouraid. . ‘The sceptre is fast departing” 
from the East; the march of empire is westward. 
A few years more, and the weight of population 
will be west of the mountains. The God of the 
universe has decreed it, and it is vain and nugatory 
for impotent man to resist. f > 

With a seeming kind and patronizing air, we are 
told by the honorable gentleman that this bill would 
nòt redound to the benefit of the people of the new 
States and Territories. The answer to that assump- 
tion is this: that these States and Territories have, 
through their legislatures, memorialized Congress in 
favor of the provisions of this bill. The éase stands 
thus: the people of eight States and three Territo- 
ries think one way on this question; -and the two 
honorable gentlemen from Vermont and Ohio think 
a different way; and it is a grave question for the 
House to determine as to which side is most likely 
to be right. 


The honorable gentlemen contend that these lands 


should not be reduced in price, because they are 
worth, and will ultimately command, $1 25 per acre. 


By the joint aid of specific duties, and a horizontal 


tariff, they levy the same price on each acre of land; 
whether. rich. or poor, arable or sterile, swamp or 
plain, upland or lowland, mountain or valley, prai- 
re or woodland, all kinds are grouped ‘together and 
sold, or rather offered to be sold, at one inexorable 
price. Suppose that the honorable gentlemen should 
collect together, indiscriminately, one hundred horses, 
large and small, old and young, halt and blind, 
sound and unsound: would they have the folly to 
ask .purchasers the same price for a good or a bad 
horse? Surely not. : . 

There is quite as much difference in the quality 
and relative value of different tracts of land as.there 
isin the quality and value of different horses; and 


like discrimination should be made in the sale of: 


each. 

Why, sir, there is “the grand prairie,” extending 
from Lake Michigan to the Rocky mountains, with 
skirts of timber at intervals, a large portion of which 
could not be sold at the present price in the life 
time of the gentlemen, if-they should live to the 
good old age of Methusaleh. 

Unless the government shall grant head rights, 
settlement, rights, or donations of some kind, these 
prairies, with their gorreousgrowth of flowers, their 
green carpeting, their lovely lawns and gentle 
slopes, will for centuries continue to be the home of 
the ‘wild deer and wolf” their stillness will be 
undisturbed by the jocund song of the farmer, and 
their deep and fertile soil unbroken by his plough- 
shsre. Something must be done to remedy this 


| evil, Itis idle and senseless to continue at the přes- | 


ent. price such a wide expanse: of unmitigated 
prairie. TT ae es DR ` ' 
It will be kept in -mind that the new: States; une 
like the old, pay tribute. to the. federal government 
for their lands; and that the federal’ land offices are 
a sort of conduit pipe that convey the bulk of the 
money from thè, new States'to the national treas- 
ury. ` : z : oE AEn EO 
it cannot have escaped the attention of this House, * 
that the money collected fromi the new States, wheth - 
er by the oppressive tariff of 1842 or by the present 
land system, either of which is a species of robber 


- authorized by law, is mainly expended in the old 


States and in’ this District... Many. of the idle and 
profligate officers of the army. and navy, who ae 
migratory in their habits, and do little else than 


. wander from one fashionable and, expensive hotel 


to another, as the léafing spendthrifts of the money 
of the government, are paid in part out of the hard 
earnings of labor in the hew States. a 
We do not receive any supplies, any bounties 
or bonuses from the general government to supply 
this exhaustion. ‘This is the great secret of the un. 
‘paralleled scarcity.of money beyond the mountains; 
‘and our people will be beggared by this. system un- 
-til they have the strength and the nerve to crush it. 
The money derived from the wales of lands in the 
old States did not pass into the national treasury. 
Take, for instance, the State of Maryland, settled 
under the auspices of Lord Baltimore; or Pennsyl- 
vania, which was originally granted to Wm. Penn; 
orany of the other States, (some of which wére set- 
tled by the Dutch, some by Swedish, and others by 
English companies;) and you will find that. they 
never paid thë- general government a copper for 
their lands, and.therefore never had to endure like 
hardships with the new States. Bae Say 
` Regarding the policy of the older Statesin disposing 
of thé land within their limits, as lamps of light to 
guide Congress on this subject, let us see what has 
been their policy. Kentucky and Tennessee sold their 
land at 12} cénts per acre; Maine, New York, and 
Massachusetts disposed of theirs at low prices—the 
law of Maine in 1824, reduced them to 30 cenis; 
North Carolina sold hers from 5 to 10 cents; and 
Georgia gave hers without price to her people. She 
established a lottery, and. presented a ticket. to each 
one of her citizens, who came within the rule pre- 
scribed, and then left it to the “Fates” to determine 
between them. ; A A 
Notwithstanding such has been the policy of other 
States, yet we-are told that the good old policy of 
donations to actual settlers, pursued more or less by 
all governments, whether free or despotic, is to be 
abandoned in the new States, and that one uniform, 
horizontal, unvarying price isto be demanded for all 
lands, whether fen, ‘bog, marsh, prairie, or fertile 
lain. Era 
The honorable gentlemen who have spoken against 
this bill, proceed, on the ground that they know 
better than the people of the new States themselves, 


| what is their true interest. 


On all questions depending upon book-learned 
skill, as profound jurists and statesmen, I should 
have the utmost confidence in the opinions of the 
honorable gentlemen. But, sir, upon this question the 
opinion of one shrewd, enterprising backwoods hun- 
ter, who has seen the red man in his native forest, and 
has slept with him in his wigwam; who has met 
him face to face in peace and in war; who has said 
to the most daring warrior, in a spirit of bold defi- 
ance— i 

“My pass in danger tried, 

Hangs in my belt and by my side;” 
and who has afterwards! smoked the pipe of peace 
with him around his own. council fires ;—yes, sir, 
the opinion of one such man, who has lived in half 
faced camps and real—not mock—log cabins, 
through. the rigor of winter, and who has -subsisted 
upon wild game, the deer, the elk, and the buffalo, 
is worth more than the vague notions of a hundred 
book-worms, speculating theorists, or members of 
Congress. - 3 

Many: years ago, almost “solitary and alone,” 
this ball was put m motion, by its illustrious author, 
in the other end of the Capitol; and it requires nei- 
ther a prophet nor the son of a prophet to foresee 
that it will be pressed, in one form or another, until 
the federal title is extinguished to lands lying within 
the limits of the-new States. The voice of the 
people will ke heard, from the interminable prairie, 
the everglades, the mountain. pass, and the shores of 
the Pacific, crying aloud for some measure of this 
sort.  Upon-the great question of the-rightof emi- 
nent domain, and of the total extinction of. the feds 
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efal title to the lands within the limits of the States, 
we shall find advocates.in the ranks of the State- 
-rights men in all parts of the Union. : 

While it is yet in our power, let. us, I-beseech 

gentlemen, settle this vexed question upon a fair 
and equitable basis, so, that we can invite the op- 
pressed. from each quarter of the globe. to. come 
among us, where he can enjoy political and religious | 
freedom—where the doctrines of Christianity can be 
taught to the pagan and the Mohammedan—and 
where the great principles of. equal rights and of re- . 
publican liberty -can be taught to the subject and 
serf of the autocrat, the king, and the monarch. - 
’ I conclude, sir, in the hope-that the opponents of 
this bill will propose such modifications as will pro- 
duce harmony and union between the conflicting-in- 
terests. 

Mr. McDOWELL offered the following amend- 


ment: ` 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to subject the alternate sections of land reserved 


by the United States within any of the States, apon any ' 


improvement therein, nor such as. may hereafter be so re-* 
served. - : 


Mr. McD. said that the author of the bill before 
the committee had .no objection to the amendment 
offered, and he hoped no objection would be raised 
from any other quarter. His object was to save the 
lands indicated in the amendment from the provi- 
sions of the bill, for the reason that a large quan- 
tity of land was so situated in his State, belonging to 
the government, and would, from the date of its 
survey, be subject to entry at thè minimum rate of 
the bill; and, if made subject to entry now, would 
have a most injurious effect upon the lands granted 
to Ohio, and yet unsold, within the same Vicinity. | 

Mr. CAUSEN observed that he looked upon this 
bilkin no other light than that of one proposing an 
entire new change in the system of disposing of the 
public lands; and it seemed to him that the gentle- 
men of the new States treated the subject as if it 
entirely belonged to them, and as if it was uncharita- 
ble in. the members of the old States to interfere 
with it, They had been told by the gentleman 
from Hlinois that the drain from the new States into 
the public treasury was like the tracks into thelion’s 
den-all going in and none coming out; and that the 
government did everything for the old States, and . 
nothing for the new. Now there was a singular 
difference of opinion between the gentleman and 
him as:to the state of facts; for, from all his knowl- 
edge on the subject of this trust fund, [the public 
lands,] it appeared to him that the government had 
paid but little regard to the old States, while it had 
donetoo much for the new. | 

On the first reading of this bill, it would appear 
that it wes asimple graduation bill, according the 
number of years the lands have been in market; but 
this was not so; and he would assert it as a fact 
that could not be controverted, that it was a naked 
proposition to sell nearly all the public lands at 
twenty-five cents an acre, Had any gentleman told 
the House how many acres of the public lands 
would be liable to be purchased to-morrow at twen- 
ty-five cènts per acre? Mr. ©. then referred to the 
public documents to show the number of acres that 
had been surveyed and that have been twenty years 
in the market. He then went on to argue that the 
old States had as great an: interest in those lands as 
the new, since they were acquired by the common 
services and sacrifices of the old States in the war of 
the revolution. He went onto contend that these 
lands were not conceded for the exclusive benefit of 
the new or western States, but for the common.ben- 
efit of all; and he asserted that the use of this trust- 
fund had been capricious in the hands of its trustees, 
everything being given to the new States and noth- 
ing to the old States, He liad never tasted a hot- 
bed production that was well flavored; but this bill 
was calculated to produce an unnatural growth in 
the new States; it was offering a bribe to them to 
force their population. Tt was a temptation to the 
poor and industrious to abandon their present homes 
and present employments, by which they now suc- 
ceed in living, though their condition be poor, for a 
sphere and an employment for which they were not 
adapted. : 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH next obtained the floor; 
and, on his motion, the committee rose and reported 
progress, we i 
POST OFFICE. BILL. 


Mr. HARDIN, from thé Committee. on the Post 
Office and Post Roads,’ reported à bill to-reduce the 
ratés: of postage and to prevent. frauds'on ‘the Post 
Office Department; which was read twice; and com- 


-mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. : 


RESOLUTIONS. z 
On the motion of Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 


it was ; ‘ 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they 
are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation to remove the obstructions at the 
mouth of the Passaic river. : 


‘On the motion of Mr. PATERSON, it was 
Resoleed, That the Committee on Military Affairs be “in- 


structed to inquire inte the. expediency of constructing” a 
fortification at or near the mouth of Genesee river, upon 


~ Lake Ontario. ; s 


On-the motion of Mr. SHEPHERD CARY, it 
was}, ' ee 

Resolved, -That the Committee on Military Affairs be re- 
quested to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
construction of a military road to ‘Fort Kent, on the river 
St. John, in accordance ‘with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War. é 3 


PEA PATCH ISLAND. 


At the request of Mr. JOSEPH R. INGER- 
SOLL, the Senate bill to settle the title to the Pea 
Patch Island, in the river Delaware, was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

. EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the. fol- 
lowing executive communications: 

A letter from the Treasury Department, in an- 
swer to a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 5th instant, furnishing estimates of the 
-cost of again placing the branch mint at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, ina condition for resuming its oper- 
ations. : 

` A letter from the Navy Department, accompanied 
by a’statement of the expenditures under the head 
of contingent éxpenses of the navy, as settled and 
allowed at the office of the 4th Auditor of the Treas- 
ury, during the year ending Septembev 30, 1844; 
prepared in compliance with the requirements of 
the 5th section of an act approved March 3, 1809. 

A communication from the Navy Department, 
accompanied bya statement from the 4th Auditor of 
the Treasury, showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the navy pension fund for the year ending 


- 30 September, 1844, and its condition at that date. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report of. the ‘revenue. marine service, 
which presents a detailed. statement of the vessels 
employed, those in the course of construction, and 
estimates of the expenditures thereon. 

These communications were severally referred to 
appropriate committees, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PARMENTER, from the Committee on 
Naval A ffairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate entitled “An act granting a pension to 
James Duffy; reported the same without amend- 
ment, and it was committed to the Committee of the 
Whole. $ 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: . 


By Mr. J.E: CARY: The petition of Laura Reddington, 
praying for payment to her of the pension to which her hus- 
band, John Keddington, a revolutionary soldier, was en- 
titled: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 


- sions. 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Samuel Gould, that 
money paid Zor land, to which he obtained no title, be re- 
funded: referred to ihe Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. R. SMITH: Tne petition and papers in the case of 
the heirs of William Arnold,, praying the right to change 
the location ofa military land warrant: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. ` i 

By Mr, MURPHY: The petition of Samuel Jackson, John 
S. Wily, and others, surgeons and assistant surgeons in the 
navy of the United States, praying that the same kind and 
degree of rank now accorded to the medical officers of 
the army, may be extended to the medical officers òf the 
navy. ; 

By Mr. E. J. MORRIS: Two petitions from citizens of 
Philadelphia, asking Congress for an. appropriation for the 


` shipping piers at. Port Penn, on the river Delaware, and for 


the erection of a light-heuse onthe Brandywine shoal. 

By Mr. HOLMES: The memorial of the South Carolina 
Railroad company, praying that they may import, free of du- 
ty,one mile of the pipes and machinery necessary to be work- 
ed on the atmospheric presstire onan inclined plane, where 
a rope is now used. E 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of the heirs of Rev. David 
Avery, deceased, for a pension:-: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friary, December 20, 1844. 


The minutes of yesterday were read and ap- 
proved. i 


Mr. WENTWORTH asked leave to introduce 
a bill, of which be had heretofore given notice, 

Mr. VANCE objected, and suggested that the 
House should resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar—this being Friday, 
the usual day devoted to such business. 

The SPEAKER satd that motion was not in or- 
der, except by general consent, i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said there were many notices 
on the record of the intention of members to ask 
leave to introduce bills and resolutions; and he 
thought it due to those. members that they should 
have an opportunity to ask the leave of which they. 
had given intimations, that such bills and regolutions 
might take their-course, and be sent to committees 
for consideration. i 

` Mr. VANCE objected to any debate. ase 
- Mr. DROMGOOLE then would move for leave to 
introduce a joint resolution to amend the constitu- 
tion of the United States in relation to the election 
of President. . ; 

Objection was made to the reception of that mo- 
tion. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE’moved a suspension of the 
rules, for. the. introduction of’ that resolution, and 
such others of which notice had been givenas would . 
not give rise-to debate. a re i 

Mr. A.. V. BROWN requested the gentleman 
from Virginia to extend his motion so as to include 
bills from committees, which many gentlemen were 
prepared to report. . 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL wished it to be further 
extended so as to include notices of bills and reso- 
lutions to be hereafter introduced. 

Mr, VANCE inquired what rules were to be sus- 
pended, this being private-bill day. . 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman was 
mistaken in supposing that the priva calendar wag 
now in order: the regular order of business was 
the consideration of ‘those resolutions and other 
business which had been laid over under the rules. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Drom- 
cooLe’s motion, by Messrs. Haru and BRENGLE, as 
tellers;. when 68 voted in the affirmative, and 53 in 
the negative. A 

So the rules were not suspended, two-thirds not 
voting in the affirmative. _ . ae ‘iy etd 

Mr. DROMGOOLE then moved a suspension of 
the rules, for the purpose of going into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of. the Únion, with a view 
of taking up a bill on the calendar which had been 
there from the last session. 

The vote was taken, and 72 voted in the afirma- 
tive, and 32 in the negative. 

No quorum voting—~ - 

Tellers were called for and ordered, and Messrs. 
Cavsın and Burke were appointed; and they re- 
ported 83 in the affirmative, and 35 in the negative. 

So the motion prevailed. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Cam- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union-— 
Mr. Cave Jonsson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the first business in or- 
der to be the hill to graduate and reduce the price of 
the public Jands in favor. of actual settlers and culti- 
vators. . 

Mr. SCHENCK moved to lay aside that bill; 
but he was informed that the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Rosert Smiraj was entitled to the floor, 
and therefore he could not now submit such a mo- 
tion. 

‘Mr. DROMGOOLE appealed to the gentleman 
from Ilinois to give way, so that the land bill might 
be postponed, to enable the committee to take up 
the bill No. 216, being a bill to establish an inde- 
pendent treasury. S 

Mr. R. SMITH intimated his willingness to da 
so, providing he'should. not lose his right to the 
floor when the land bill should again come up. 

_ Mr. A. V. BROWN suggested to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Dromeoorr] that his motion was 
susceptible of division. He (Mr. B.) might be 
willing to postpone the land bill and yet not desi- 
rous to take up the independent treasury bill so ear- 
ly in the session. Heshould prefer to have the first 
bill on the calendar taken up—being a bill to repeal 
the districting section of the apportionment act. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH said, if the time of the 
House was to be consumed by this wrangling about 
the bill to be taken up, he should prefer to go on 
now with his remarks. 

Mr. THOMASSON submitted that he desired, at 
the appropriate time, to submit a substitute for the 
bill under consideration. 

Some conversation ensued, in whieh Messrs, 
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PETTIT, C.J. INGERSOLL, and WINTHROP 
took part 0S : : 

The CHAIRMAN -announced that the motion of 
the gentleman: from Virginia would be divided, and 
the question first taken on the postponement of the 
bill before the committee, e 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said that was not his mo- 
- tion. He madea substantive motion to postpone 
- the land bill for the purpose of taking up the bill 
No. 216; and if thatshould not prevail, any other 
gentleman might move to postpone to take up any 
other bill. | 

The CHAIRMAN persisted in his decision, and 
the question was put on the motion to postpone. 
Tellers were called for, and. Messrs. Duncan and 
GRINNELL were appointed; and they reported 74 in 
the affirmative aad 31 in the negative—no quorum 
voting. 


[Cries of ‘rise and report that fact to the House.” ] f 


Mr. THOMPSON inquired if the question of 
postponement was debatable. He wished to say a 
` single word. 
‘The CHAIRMAN replied that it was not—the 
House having decided on the question. 
‘The question on postponement was again taken, 
and decided in the affirmative—yeas 85, nays 30. 


THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. - 


The second division of. the question; viz: on the 
motion of Mr. Dromeooxr to take up bill No. 216, 
‘to provide for the collection,’safe-keeping, transfer, 


and disbursements of the public revenue,” was taken , 


-and- resulted——ayes 81, noes 26. No quorum 
voting ` A E tiegs f 

Mr. PETTIT moved that the committee rise.  - 

Mr. ADAMS. -Is it not the duty of the chair- 
man to report the fact of no quorum to the House? 
I hope it will be done. ` 

Atter some further conversation, the Chairman 
deciding, as, there. was evidently a quorum in the 
House, that it was not incumbent on the committee 
to rise, unless upon motion to that effect agreed 
“tO 

The question was taken on the motion to rise, 
and it was rejected. i 

The question then recurring on the możion to take 
up the bill No. 216, “to provide for the collection, 
safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the pub- 
lic. revenue,” was again taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 90, noes 31. f 

So the committee determined that they would 
proceed with the consideration of the bill abovemen- 
tioned. + i ` 

The Clerk commenced and pročeeded with the 
reading of the bill; but before he had. concluded—~ 


Mr. PETTIT inquired if it was not in order to 
suspend the further reading of the bill? They had 
all read it over and over for the last six years. He 
moved to suspend the further reading of the bill. 

_ Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired if the gentleman’s 
proposition was to suspend with the general reading 
and to read by sections for amendment? If so, he 

. had no objection to it. . : 

Mr. PETTIT replied that that was his motion. 

This: proposition being agreed to by universal 
consent, the general reading was dispensed with, 
and è e SO- 

The Clerk proceeded to .tead the bill by clauses. 
. The’lst and 2d sections having been read, 

Mr. ADAMS rose and inquired of the gentleman 
who had reported this- bill, [Mr. Dromeooxe,] 
whether the Ist section was nota copy of the sub- 
treasury Jaw as it had formerly existed? 

Mr. DROMGOOLE replied that the bill, as origi- 
nally enacted, provided for the preparation of these 
vaults, rooms, &c. Under that act they had been 
prepared; and this Ist section was only changed so 
faras to direct the use of them as prepared under 
the former law. 

Mr. ADAMS was. proceeding to make a remark, 
when 

Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired what section was 
under consideration? And was there a proposition 
of amendment offered? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the 2d section 
was under consideration. 

Mr. ADAMS. Is it not in order to move to strike 
out the Ist sectie n? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was not in ors 

: dernow, that section having heen passed over. 
The reading of the bill was then further proceed- 
ed with. f f 

The 5th section having been read, providing for 
the appointment of -—— officers, to be entitled “re- 
pzivers general of the public money ”— 


‘ 


hereafter. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to fill the blank by 
inserting the word “four” as the number of said of- 
ficers. ` 7 

Which amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved also to amend the 
same by filling another blank, so as to provide for 
the location of one of said officers at St. Louis, 
Missouri. ‘op Pi fac $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The clause’ imposing a penalty on defaulters be- 
ing read, ` et : 


Mr. WENTWORTH inquired if it was neces- ` 
sary to move to strike out that clause, in order to . 


make a few remarks. ‘ 
The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. . 
Mr.. WENTWORTH then moved to strike out 
the clause under consideration, and observed that he 
wished, before this law went into operation again, 


to know the number of defaulters up to the date of ` 


its passage, lest there should be charged upon the 
law -itself transgressions committed beforehand. 
There have been a great many instances of defalca- 
tion, and several in the State of Ilinois, since this 
law was repealed. ‘And- although the penal clause 


of the- old sub-treasury law was still in force, yet. 


he had heard of no criminal: prosecutions in these 
cases, although civil actions had been commenced. 


. For one, he could not look. upon defalcations in any 


trivial light; and he was anxious to know the num- 
ber under each administration. | A new administra- 
tion was about to commence, and that administra- 
tion ought to bear its own sins, and.no more. It 
had been said that the defalcations under the present 
administration had been small. Be it so or not, 
justice to the present and to the-coming administra- 
tions requires that the fact should be known. He had 
made. these remarks merely as prefatory to a res- 
olution calling for information‘upon this subject. To 
make them at the time of offering the resolution, 
might be out of order. Hence he made them now, 
as he believed that so long as the penal clause stood 


-in full. force, its provisions ‘should be carried out. 


If the democratic party was strongly committed in 
favor of any one thing, it was in favor of 
the safe-keeping and disbursing of the public 
moneys. Thus committed, he was, before the new 
administration commenced, for obtaining the num- 
ber and amount of all the present defalcations. 
This favor ought not to be denied to President 
olk. 


Mr. W. closed by stating that, in a few days, he 
would submit a resolution to this purpose, and he 


‘hoped no obstacle from any quarter. would arise 


to its adoption; as it would prevent much dispute 
The number of defalcations was the 
great argument against the independent treasury 
system. The people had a right to know whether, 
with or without that system, the. number was the 


greatest. He hoped his resolution would exhibit 
this fact. Mr. W. concluded by withdrawing his 
motion. 


On motion by Mr. DROMGOGLE, some amend- 
ments were then made. 

The clause respecting the salaries of receivers 
coming up— 

Mr. JOS. R. INGERSOLL moved to amend it, 
by increasing the additional pay allowed by the bill 
to the treasurer of the mint at Philadelphia from 
$500 to $1,000; and, 

After some remarks from Messrs. DROMGOOLE 
and INGERSOLL, 

‘The question was put on the motion, and it was 
rejected. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved that the committee 
rise, and report the bill to the House. : 

Mr. ADAMS moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted dy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Uniied States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
rooms prepared and provided in the new treasury building 
at the seat of government for the use of the Treasurer of the 
United States, his assistants and clerks, and occupied by 
them, and also the fire proof vauits and safes erected in said 
rooms, for the keeping of public moneys in the possession 
and under the immediate control of said Treasurer, and here- 
by constituted and declared ta be the treasury of the United 
States; and the said Treasurer of the United States shall 
keep all the public moneys which shall come to his hands 
in the treasury of the United States, as hereby constituted, 
until the same shall be drawn therefrom according to law. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE contended that the motion 
was out of order, inasmuch as it was- equivalent to 
a motion to reject the bill; and by the parliamentary 
law, a bill was sent to a committee to perfect its 
details, not to defeat it. : : 


Mr. ADAMS said that his present object was 


only to get rid of that section, which he considered 
highly-objectionable. 7 x ; 


The CHAIR ` decided that the. motion, was at 


present out of. order, the bill having been gone 


through-with section by section». - 


. Mr. J. R.. INGERSOLL asked if it would not be 
in order to move to amend the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, by adding, “and that the com- 
mittee recommend that be bill be rejected.” `. 

The CHAIR said it would not be in order. 

Mr. ADAMS said that his objection to the first 
section: of the bill-was, that-it declared that theroom 
provided in the new treasury building for the use of 
the Treasurer of the United States was the treasury 
of the United States, and limited the’treasury of the 
United States to that building. : . 

He went.on to contend that that being the treasu- 
ry, and nowhere else, no money could be expended 
unless it had been in those particular safes, without 
conflicting with the constitution, one clause of which 
provided ‘that “No money shall be‘drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law.” There were, by this bill, to be a number 
of depositories in which money was to remain sub- 
ject to the drafts of the Treasurer of the United 
States for disbursement, which would never, per- 
haps, find its way into this treasury at- all. Now 
he (Mr. A.) knew hot why the particular building 
mentioned in this bill should be the treasury of the 
United States, unless it were for the purpose of nul- 
lifying the provision of the constitution to which he 
had-alluded. This government has existed for up- 
wards of sixty years; and during the- whole of that 
time the treasury has been talten and understood to 
be where the money was—in the power of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and at his responsibility. 
He hoped this section would be stricken: out. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE replied.: The gentleman 
from Massachusetts had made this objection on a 
previous occasion, and it was held not to be good 
then; and he believed it would be held not to be 
good now. But a complete answer to the objection 
was found in the 11th section of this bill, which was 
in these words: ; ; ` 

Sec, 11. And be it further enacted, That the moneys in the 
hands, care, and custody of any of the depositories consti- 
tuted by this act, shall be considered and held as deposited 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and 
shall be at all times subject to his draft, whether made for 
transfer or disbursement, in the same manner as though the 
said moneys were actually in the ‘treasury of the United 
States; and each depositary shail make’ returns to the 
Treasury: and Post Office Departments of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid by him, at such times, and in such form, as 
shall be directed by the Secretary of the Treasury. or the 
Postmaster General. f £3 

The gendeman would see, then, that'provision 
was made to meet the objection which he had raised 
—by which it was provided that the money in the 
depositories was subject to the drafts-of the Treas- 
urer, in the same manner as if it was in the treasury 
of the United States. The money in ‘the depositories 
was. as much in the treasury of the United States, 
under the construction of this section, as the money 
in the particular building here designated; and no 
Part of it could be paid out, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law. This bill was full of 
guards and checks to prevent an improper appropri- 
ation of the public money. But where were the 
cares and the scruples of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, and the party with which he -acted, 
when they placed the public money in banks. with- 
out the operation of law, and made it subject, in 
like manner, to transfers from one part of the coun- 
try to another. If there were anything im the ob- 
jection of the gentleman from Massachusetts, how 
did it sink into insignificance in comparison with 
those objections which presented themselves to the 
existing system, which had.been brought about by 
the-hasty and inconsiderate repeal of the sub-treas- 
ury act—which repeal had left the treasury of. the - 
country, in the language of the great embodiment of 
whigery, “in a lawless condition.” The passage of 
this bill would prevent the treasury being any long- 
er “in a lawless condition:” it would put the public 
money in better and safer custody; and this was the 
desire of the people, who had decided in favor of 
this system, on the great issue being made between 
it and a bank of the United States. If, then, the 
re-establishment of a national bank be an “obsolete 
idea,” he appealed to gentlemen if they would not 
put the treasury.in a better condition than. it waa in 
now, in consequence of their hasty repeal of the 
sub-treasury act, by the passage of this. bill—their 
own scheme. being hopeless. “There was now no 
law to restrain the arbitrary. will of the President of 
the United States in the removal of the publie dee 


„posites; andthe placing of them in such,deposito- 
rieg as he pleased——whether of irresponsible corpora- 
tions oy of individuals. Milliens. were now thus re- 
moved from one part of the country. to another, by 
„thë mere dictum of the executive, who had made an 
intimation in his annual communication to Congress 
cthat the favor of these deposites would be taken 
away, when the conduct of the depositaries was not 
‘such as he should approve. He had hoped. that, 
Under. existing cireumstances, the gentlemen in op- 
position would have allowed this bill to pass with as 
ittie debate as they permitted their hasty repeal bill 
te be enacted into a law. EE 
_ Mr. BARNARD confessed’ that he was aston- 
ished by the remarks of the gentleman from Vir- 
- ginia. The gentleman was a lawyer, and was cer- 
tainly able to understand the plain and intelligible 
‘argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
And what was it? Why, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts raised the grave objection to this bill, that 
it proposed by law to repeal a provision of the con- 
stitution. And how had the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia met it? The gentleman from. Massachusetts 
had told them that, by this bill, it was proposed to 
make a particular building in this city the treasury 
„of the United States, while, at the same time, it was 
proposed to deposite the public moneys all over the 
country, which the gentleman from Virginia told 
them were to be deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States; while the treasury, by this 
bill, was a particular building. And this was the 
_ logic with which the grave objection of the gémtle- 
man from Massachusetts was met. He asked the 
gentleman from Virginia, and every other gentle- 
man on this floor, if the objection of the gentleman 
from-Massachusetts was not a weighty one? If it 
was not true, on the very face of the bill, that they 
roposed to have large sums of money deposited 
from time to time in various places in this country, 
which, in the terms of the bill, are not the treasury 
of the United States. What then became of the 
terms of the constitution, which required that no 
money should be drawn out of the treasury 
but ‘by -the operation of law? . Suppose it 
‘should’.so -happen that, in the . progress of 
corruption in this country—and. there was no man 
- of the present day that did not know that this coun- 
try. was progressing faster in corruption than in 
anything else. Suppose, in the ‘progress of this 
country, they had a chief magistrate who, for his 
-own purpose, or. the purposes of a party, laid his 
hand on some portion of the public money in one 


‘of these depositories, without authority of law: 


could they impeach him? He would perhaps ap- 
penl to his good motive, and they could not impeach 
.him for a violation of the constitution; for he would 
have taken money which never had been in the 
treasury at all. Here, then, was a suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts in good faith, 
not-to the passage of the bill, but to a particular sec- 
tion in the bill. “But they had had a further remark 
from the gentleman from Virginia, the purport of 
“which was that the people had passed on this ques- 
tion; and, therefore, that it did not become the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, orany other gentleman, 
to delay this measure long enough even to strike 
outan obnoxious: feature of the bill. The gentle- 
man said this issue was presented in the late presi- 
dential contest, and that the people then passed upon 
it. Did the gentleman from Virginia present this 
issue, either in his State or on this floor during the 
- last session? - He (Mr. B.) thought not. Did they 
not all remember the history of the last session? 


Did the gentleman from Virginia move in this mat- 


ter then? He got the Committee of Ways and 
Means to introduce this bill at an early stage of the 
session, and he was afterwards asked repeatedly 
from various quarters of this House to call it up; 
but the gentleman from Virginia never could find 
time to do so during the whole of that session. 
And. every body knew that this sub-treasury was 
not one of the. issues of the late election; they had 
not dared to make it an issue. They had been 
beaten upon it before, and they were afraid of being 
beaten again; and yet the gentleman from Virginia 
said it was one of the issues passed. upon by the peo- 
ple; Certainly he had a strong curicsity to know 
what had been decided at the late election. What 
was decided? “Was it the tariff? Was it annexation? 
The sub-treasury?. He was not disposed to travel 
cout ofthe record; but if there was any subject which 
had heretofore agitated the public mind, which had 
been carefully kept out of view, this was one. 
There might be sections where the democratic par- 
y had thought it would do to. touch the subject, but 


“he would venture to say that it was the case in very 


` the Chair, because it appeared to him that the ob- 
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few sections of the country. Nevertheless, after the 
gentleman from Virginia had repeatedly declined to 
bring up this bill’at the last session, he now pro- 
posed to regard it as one of the issues that had al- 
ready been passed upon, and that the people had de- 
cided in its favor! ` wees . 
Mr. B. concluded by expressing the hope that if 
this bill did pass, an amendment would be ‘adopted 
to obviate this very important objection. ns 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL inquired if the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts had moved an amendment 


to strike out the first section of the bill? : 
The CHAIRMAN replied_in the negative. | 


Mr. ADAMS said he would move to strike out 
the first section of the bill. : . 


The CHAIRMAN ruled the amendment out of, 
order, and announced that the question was on rising 
and reporting the bill. . 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL regretted the decision of 


jection of the gentleman from. Massachusetts, and 
every other objection, were all deserving of serious 
consideration, He thought there could not be two 
opinions on the position, that owing to the repeal of 
the sub-treasury act, the public moneys for four years 
past had been in a very perilous condition. And 
while he would not say anything more of the issues 
made during the ‘presidential election than was ne- 
eessary, yet he did believe that the public mind had 
become abundantly satisfied before, during, and 
since the presidential election, and at. all times, that 
the public moneys should no longer be intrusted, 
either to banking or to individual iustodies, but 
should in some way or other be placed in the treasu- 
ry of the United States; and he begged léave to call 
the attention of the House to one of the first chap- 
ters in the statute book. He had heard it said that 
it would be a very good thing, every morning after 
prayers, to have a chapter from the “Federalist” 
read; and he had no doubt it would be, because 
there were very many fundamental truths which 
escaped every man’s mind in the: excitement and 
confusion of business here. Mr. I. referred to ‘the 
fourth section of the ‘act of 1789, establishing” the 
Treasury Department of the United States, which 


makes it “the duty of the Treasurer of the United | 


States to receive and keep the public moneys ‘and 
disburse the same,” on conditions therein laid down. 
The Treasurer of the United States, then, as this 
government was organized, was keeper of the pub- 
lic money; and it was not until the first Secretary of 
the Treasury thought proper to intrust a portion of 
the public-moneys to banks, that such a thing was’ 
dréamed of as the public moneys being taken out 
of the hands of the treasurer. Mr. I. gianced at the 
subsequent financial history of the government, the 
deposit of the public moneys in the first and second 
banks of the United States, &c., and the controver- 
sies that had ensued between the banks and the sub- 
treasury, and which, contrary to the opinion of 
the honorable gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Barnarp,] he. must say “declared the 
sentiment: of the people to be perfectly clear 
that the public moneys should no longer be placed 
either in the hands of individuals or of banks, but 
be placed where the organic act of the department 
had placed them. Now, whether the objection of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was well founded 
or not, he was really not prepared to say. ` He con- 
fessed he felt some doubt on the subject. -If it was 
the fact, it would undoubtedly be a formidable ob- 
jection to this bill. Hehad no objection‘to the prin- 
ciple of this bill; on the contrary, he was, and at all 
times had been, one of its most earnest supporters. 
That the currency of the country should be of coin, 
and that the custody of the public moneys should 
be in ‘the treasury of the United, States, wherever 
that treasury might be, were principles upon which 
he did think the public mind was abundantly satis- 
fied; and that no bank of the United States, no bank 
of any State, no individual anywhere, should be in- 
trenste | with these public moneys, were principles on 
which he thought the public mind was abundently 
satisfied. Mr. [. referred to the fact that the insti- 
tutions upon this subject in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, and every where where there was anything 
like a representative government, exceptin England, 
were founded onthe same principle as that which 
was the fundamental principle of ths bill. And 
in England, where, from various causes, the bank 
bad grown into connection with the government, 


everybody whé heard him knew that the prime min- | 


ister was at this moment introducing an alteration. 


Everywhere in the world the public money was 


5p 


kept by persons designated for that purpose. 

Mr. I. referring to the objection by Mr. Apams 
to the bill, said he did not pretend to pronounce - 
that it was not well founded. He had risen merely 
tosay, that he hoped the utmost care would be 
taken to prevent any such liability to objections in 
any system which might -be established. by law; 
and he suggested whether some trivial amendments 
might not be made to obviate all objections on this 
score. He trusted that, in whatever action might 


‘take place, there would be incorporated no section 


or provision of doubtful character. His own im- 
pression was, that there had been rather more ma- 


- chinery used in. this matter of the public . moneys 


than was necessary; that the act of 1789, and the 

resolution of 1816, with some little modifications 

or additional provisions to suit the present posture 

of affairs, was all that was necessary; but he should 

not individually oppose an objection to the passage 

ofa well-considered, well-digested, bill of this char- 

acter. ‘ ; s 

Mr. JOS: R. INGERSOLL, would offer a word 

or two upon this, bill; and he went further, as to the 

principles laid down by the honorable gentleman 

from Massachusetts, (Mr: Apams,] than either that - 
gentleman: himself or the gentleman from New 

York, [Mr. Barwarp.]-- MrT. would lay it down 

as a sound position, that every dollar’ lawfully 
paid into the hands of any body for the United States 
was, ipso facto, in the treasury of the United States; 

and that whatever declared otherwise, would throw 
open the door to fraud and surreptitious conduct on 
the part of public depositaries, the history of all 
fiscal agencies very abundantly confirmed and ex- 
emplified. The constitution of the United States 
had reference to a treasury of the United States; 
and it declared that no moneys should be drawn 
from it unless in consequence of appropriations by 
law; and yet for a series of years the national legis- 
lature had. deemed it proper to appropriate moneys 
which were in the hands of its receivers all over the 

country, and not those only which were deposited 
here at the seat of government. All treasury: or- 
ganization was congressional, not constitutional. It 
was true there was an outline drawn at a very ear- 

ly day by the act of 1789; but the treasury of the 

United States, according to the constitution; was 


„the hand, the pocket, the desk, the ‘safe, the vault, 


the chamber, or any thing else employed. by him 
for the: purpose, of the receiver of public money. 
The momentit was paid by any. public debtor to 
any authorized public receiver, that moment it was 
in the treasury, in the sense of the constitution; and 
it could not be.drawn thence but in consequence of 
appropriation by law. And therefore, as the bill 
now before the committee contained a claim of an 
immediately opposite character, he hoped the bill 
would not be reported to the House, unless, as had 
often been done, with a recommendation that it do 
not pass. : ; 

But Mr: I. would occupy a moment on another 
topic touched by the gentleman from Virginia. Mr. 
I. knew of no such issue before the people in the 
late presidential election as_that between a sub- 
treasury and a bank of the United States. It was 
very true that such an issue had once been present- 
ed to them four years ago. It was then a prominent 
and a decisive issue. If there was any one single 
question on which the election of 1840 could besaid 
to have turned, it was that of this very sub-treasury 
bill. In consequenee of the result, the bill had been 
repealed. ‘The public moneys had been suffered to 
revert to the care of the treasurer of the United 
States, and no injurious consequences had followed 
the change. The resort had been either to a selec- 
tion of banks, or to an exchequer, or to the sub- 
treasury. ‘Of these he apprehended the sub-treasury 
to be the worst, the very worst scheme thatever yet 
had been devised for the custody of the, national 
funds, and it certainly had received the almost 
unanimous condemnation of the people. What had 
been the fault of a selection of banks The fault 
did not lay in the insecurity of their vaults; it lay in 
the fact that they were pet banks, and not. that they 
were banks. It was enough to say that therc had 
been banks enough where the publie money might 
have been kept with perfect safety; yet banks hed 
been selected where it could not bë deposited with 
even tolerable safety. But, as he had said, he knew 
of no issue presented at this last election between 
the sub-treasury and a bank of the United States. 
It was very true that, although in one of the dis- 
tricts in Philadelphia the democratic flag had shown 
the name of Polk as an advocate -of protection, it 


was equally true that jitcon 
las as an opponent of a.bank of the United States. 
Both exhibitions were equally unfortunate; for Mr. 
Polk had ‘been, previously to the election, no more a 
friend of protection than his friend Mr. Dallas had 
been an adversary of a bank of the. United States.” 
_. The issue. was. between a bank ‘of the United 
. States proper and a State bank bearing very improp-, 
erly the same name, but being a mere emanation of 
’ State authority: without the same capital, or. the 
same.circulation, or any of the same resources as its 
namesake, the wonder was, not that it failed, but 
. that it should have been able to stand for an hour, 
_ under its vast liabilities. It went- out. in clouds; it 
sunk in disaster, and not without disgrace; but the 
question was, was it a national institution?. It was 
not. It was not. The real Bank of the United 
States expired by its own limitation with millions in 
its vaults, and witli its stock at 1{6—16 per cent. 
above par. ‘The real issue before the people had 
been whether these two institutions were identical. 
A number, a very large number, and of well inform- 
ed men, believed them both to be the same. Nay, 
the President of the United States himself, in his 
late ‘farewell address, spoke of “the Bank of the 
United States” as having.gone out in ruin and dis- 


grace; although the report of an investigating com- ` 


mittee made to this House declared to be in a state 


of prosperity ard strength, and though the United - 


States treasury received back its seven'millions, with 
_an addition (by compromise).of 15 per cént. . Even 
the State bank which succeeded ‘and bore its. namie 
made dividerids of 4 per cent. for.a long time, and 
did not. at`last go down until those to whom it had 
intrusted its money went-down before it. r 

As to the issue referred to by the gentleman from 
Virginia, it never was made. True, the party to 
which he belonged had succeeded; they had tri- 
_ umphed completely; there, was ‘ho misiake about it; 
and now it was the duty of every good citizen 
cheerfully to submit, and to obey the behests of pa- 
iriotism, by continuing to-aid his country by fi 
very best abilities. Let gentlemen look at the prop- 
osition before them, withont going back to inquire 
what issues had or had not been made . before the 
people, and they would find that all moneys pa by 
debtors of the United. States to receivers, wherever 
they might be, were in the treasury, and could not 
be parted with by these officers, unless in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law. They 
would find that the security of the ‘treasury itself, 
the powers of the public function acting under its 
direction, and the national honor, were all thus 

. maintained and insured together. . 

Asto the wisdom-of trusting to-bolts, and bars, 
and keys, which must, after all, be kept by some 
man or men, facts could be adduced which would 
teach an impressive lesson. `The question was, 
whether it would be wiser and safer policy’to trust 
to a host of subordinate officers, down to the very 
lowest, or to those whose long experience, tried ser- 
vices, and high and unblemished character, entitled 
them to the public confidence? Some allusion had 
been. made to other countries. ln countries where 
there were no banks, individuals were their own 
bankers; and they often: hoarded their money in 
heaps upon the floor, in pieces of so smalla denom- 
ination that, if a robber should even succeed in for- 
cing an entrance, he should be physically un ble to 
carry off an amount sufficient to ruin. the-proprietor: 
it was not.alwas so easy to escape the pomard of 
the midnight assassin. _ 

Mr. I. here adverted to the governments of dis- 
tant countries, and espicially of China. The public 
treasurers in Canton resorted to this same plan of 
security, by placing the public treasure under locks 
and hars; and. the practice had been pregnant. with 
riots so bloody and appalling as to’ throw every 
thing into confasion; and it gave him pl‘asure to 
advert, in this connection, to the fact that fur the 
averting of these dangers when-they. had reached 
their height, that feeble government had been in- 
debted to the boldness, the promptitude, and the 
skill of American seamen. 

Mr. I. concluded by expressing his earnest hope 
that this bill would not pass; but, if pass it must, 
he trusted that a section so objectionable would be 
withdrawn; a section which confined to any one spot 
a treasury which ought to be as universal and as 
wide-as the existence, the credit, and the govern- 
ment itself—which should be every where and at all 
times. : : : 

At this point of the debate we are obliged to sus- 
pend our ‘report, and to reserve the residue for a 
future paper. The House sat unusually late for 


tained the name of. Dal- | 


` without further opposition. 
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this stage of the session, and the time for preparing 
a detailed report was thereby necessarily curtailed. 
But as the discussion became very interesting as it 
proceeded, we shall continue a particular account of 
what.was said. ; ~ 

- Mr. DOUGLASS observed that he had. supposed 
hat this bill would have been permitted to pass in 
silence without being the occasion of bringing up a 
partisan discussion: , His reasons.for coming to that 


conclusion were, that the questions of the establish- | 


ment of an independent treasury, and its antagonist 
measure, a national bank, had’ been so long before 
the American people, had been so fully presented to _ 
them, so well discussed and understood, and so une- ` 
quivocally decided upon, that he had supposed the 
Flouse to be ripe for a measure of this kind, without 
spending much time in the discussion of its details. 
The gentleman said that, the independent treasury 
had been emphatically condemned by the American 
people. ‘When had it been condemned? The gen- 
teman said that it had been condemned by the ver- 
dict of the people in 1840; but he need not 
tell the gentleman that that verdict had been set 
aside, anda new trial granted, at which a verdict-had . 
‘been rendered in favor of the independent treasury. 
As the gentleman was a good lawyer, he hoped this 
would be satisfactory to him; and he also hoped that, 
‘as a good citizen, he would acquiesce in the clearly 
expressed will of the. people, and let the- bill pass 
[fit were necessary to 
prove that the will of the people ,had heen. clearly* 
expressed in‘favor of this measure, he would refer 
to the congressional elections of: 1839, which turned 


| on that issue.. He would further refer. to the elec- 
- tions in 1842, when there was another verdict in its 


favor, and lastly to the late presidential election, 
when that verdict was confirmed. f 

~ But the gentleman said that there were other 
questions besides the independent treasury that 
were brought into the late canvass. Well, suppose 
there were: he would ask the gentleman if there 
were.not other questions brought into the canvass of . 
1840? It was much easier then for gentlemen to get 
up onthat floor and discuss the ‘subject of gold 
spoons, the standing army, and negro testimony, 
than to discuss great principles. Their principles 
were in'agreat measure concealed. They dared 
not, in . 1840, bring up the question whether a na- 
tional. bank, or an independent treasury, should be 
established; and, for the purpose of concealing their 
principles from the public eye, the whig party 
nominated as their candidate for the: vice -presi- 
dency a gentleman known to be opposed to the 
establishment of a national bank. 

But the gentleman said that this issue had not 
been presented to the people at the last election,.and 
he boldly told'them that.the democrati¢ party did not 
dare to present it. Did not dare? When, he asked, 
had the democratic party ever failed to present it, or 
any of their principles, to the American people? or 
when had they failed to meet that question when 
fairly brought up for discussion? As the gentleman 
had referred to the course of the democratic party at 
the last session on this bill, and the report presented 
with it by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GooLe,] he would tell him that in that very report 
the question presented to the American people was, 
whether a national bank or an independent treasury 


_ Should be established. To show the gentleman that 


this issue was directly presented to the people, he 
would read a few passages from the concluding part 


-of that report. 


Mr. D. here read the following extracts: 


“The establishment ofa national bank has still many ar- 
Gent friends and urgent advocates. Norwithstanding the 
strong constitutional objections to suchan institution—not- 
withstanding the calamitous experience of the past—not- 
withstanding the popular approval of the veto, which pre- 
vented the recharter of the last United States Bank, and ihe 
unequivocal concurrence of the people, recently, in the re- 
peated vetoes which have presented the revival of secha 
corporation,—yet the ‘indications cannot be mistaken, that 
the effort to incorporate a bank will be renewed, with in- 
creased perseverance, it circumstances permit. The com- 
mittee, therefore, have deemed it proper the more fully to 
explain the principles upon which rests the system now 
recommended—of a treasury organized according to the 
provisions of the constitution, and wholly preserved from 
dependence upon banks and co: porations of every kind. It 
need not he disguised, that the two great leading and com- 
peting fiscal tems, not only in the view of American 
statesmen, but in the contemplation ef the public mind, are 
@ NATIONAL BANK ANd an INDEPENDENT TREASURY.” - 


Yes, sir, said Mr. D., the report made at the lest 
session. by my friend from Virginia concludes with 
the distinct declaration that the two great leading 
and competing fiscal systems, not only. in the view 
of American statesmen, bet in the contemplation of 


‘the public mind, are 
pendent treasury. - 


a national bank dad an inde- 


|, Did that look like concealing their principles? On 
the contrary, there were 5,000 copies of that report 


printed by order of the House, and sent out to the 
people, telling them that.the issue was. between the 
independent treasury and a national bank. And 
again: when that issue was submitted tothe people- 
and canvassed before them, they had given a verdict 
against the latter, and in favor of ‘the former, But 
the gentleman froin New York [Mr. Barsanp} told 
them that the gentleman from Virginia did-not draw 
up his report for action, and that he did not press 
the bill to a passage: Why, if the gentleman had 
called up the bill for action, and passed it, it would 
have subjected the majority of the House to the 
charge of forestalling’ the wishes of the. people. 
Tence it was ‘that they printed 5,000 ‘copies: of 
the report; and, after having sent it out; waited with 
deference and respect for an expression of public 
-sentiment in regard to it; and-now that they had 
received the verdict of the people in its favor, it was 
their duty, as representatives, to carry that verdict 
into effect. He would remind the gentleman that, 
in-1840, the members of the whig party, coming 
fresh from the battle field, proclaimed that the meas- 
«ures of the democratic party had been condemned 
by the paople, and that it was their duty to repeal 
them, and the duty of the democratic, party to sub- 
mit in silence. Now, following the example set by 
‘the whig party, he would call on them, as they did 
on the democrats four years'ago, to submit in silence - 
to the will: of the people, and, as good citizens, to 
suffer the bill to pass without opposition: 

My, CALEB B. SMITH dd not recognise the 
propflety of the course recommended by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who seemed very much disposed 
to dictate to the minority the course they should 
pursue. He did not acquiesce in the propriety of 


‘the . course recommended by the gentleman that 


they should content themselves with a silent vote on 
the passage of the bill. He was somewhat surprised 
to hear that this old and exploded subject of the sub- 
treasury was the pivot on which the late elections 
turned, and that the people had decided in its favor. 
He would ask the gentleman from Illinois to point 
out when and where the issue was made on that 
question in the late contest. Why was it not passed 
at the last session of Congress when the democratic 
party had so large a majority in the House? 
Gentlemen knew that if they had passed it, their 
party would have been scattered to the: four winds 
of heaven, as they were in 1840; arid therefore they 
were content to let this bill slumber where it was. 
He knew that, in his own State, it never was avow- 
ed as one of the measures.of the democratic party 
in the event of Mr. Polk’s election. .He knew that 
when charged with an intention to establish a sub- 
treasury, the democratic party had always denied it. 
But now that the elections were over, and Mr. Polk 
was elected President, gentlemen were for bringing 
up this old exploded sub-treasury system, which 
they were afraid to bring forward during the con- 
test, while they claimed that the whig party should 
submit to it in silence, because the verdict of 
the people had been rendered in its favor. He re- 
membered that some days since a gentleman con- 
tended that, because the people had elected Mr. 
Polk to the presidency, their verdict had been given 
against a high protective tariff} that they were on 
the top of Mount Pisgah, looking down upon the 
‘promised land of free trade, and were now about.to 
enjoy its fruits. But on the same day another gen- 
tleman, of the same party, also contended that the 
democracy of Pennsylvania, by the election of Mr. 
Polk, had reached the top of Mount Pisgah, and 
were looking down on ‘the promised land of a high 
protective tariff. Tt seemed, therefore, that there 
were two Mount Pisgahs and two promised 
lands. Again, they had’ been’ told that the re 
sult of the late presidential contest had decided 
in. favor of the annexation or reannexation- of 
‘Texas—that is, the immediate annexation, if not 
sooner. There was a great deal of humbug in this 
country, and this was one of them. But he denied 
that the result of the late presidential contest was 
a decision of the people, either in favor of that meas- 
ure, or on the question of the tariff or sub-treasury. 
They all knew that, in 1840, the verdict of ‘the peo- 
pie was against the sub-treasury; and there was no 
evidence that, at the last election, the people had de- 
cided in its favor. : : 

If the democrati¢ party desired to revive this bill, 
with its specie clause, so that they might pay their 
olfice-holders their wages'in the coin ọf the country, 


while thé people were compelled to use a circulating 
mediuin of less value, the responsibility must rest 
with:them; but they had no night to compel them 
(the whig party) to allow it to passin silence. On 
“this subject the people passed in 1840; and if it 
should now again become the law of the land, he 
“belived they would find that a voice would come up 
te these halls as powerful as that which was heard 
in. 1840. 
Mr. A. KENNEDY rose, and said he had not in- 
tended to enter into this debate, nor was that the 
-purpose with which he had now risen: his object 
_ was to clear the democracy of the State of. Indiana 
from -some of the misrepresentations of his col- 
-Jeague, [Mr. C. B. Saitu.] He had thought that, 
-of all the States of this Union, the democ- 
racy of. Indiana was entitled to the credit, 
if credit it were, of fighting this last battle on prin- 
ciple, and on principle alone. ‘There was no ques- 
tion at issue between the two parties which divide 
the country that was evaded or dodged in that sec- 
-tion of the State in which he resided. There was 
no democratic candidate for elector—there was no 
member of the democratic party now occupying or 
entitled to a seat on this floor—there was no 
democratic speaker in Indiana that he’ had either 
heard or heard of—in short, there was no demo- 
-erat in Indiana that at any time repudiated the ques- 
tion of the sub-treasury. There were none that 
“were not, at.all times and in all places, ready to dis- 
_ cuss that question, as well as any other question, 
-with any of their political competitors. So far as 
that question was concerned, he was free to 
say that it was not a leading theme of discus- 
- sion in the late contest, and for the very best reason, 
because they could not get the whigs to take issue 
-with them upon it. In that contest they were 
brought to the issues which involved great princi- 
ples; for they had no man with epauletts on his 
-shoulders, norone who, though he had been fruit- 
lessly seeking the presidency for many years, had 
¿thousands and tens of thousands singing his praises 
‘in every conceivable poetic measure, to bear their 
-standayd.- They had for a candidate a plain, unob- 
‘trusive man; and on the flag which he bore were 
_ plainly and intelligibly written the principles they 
i prore eed: and they rallied round -their standard- 
“bearer not’ so much for love of the man, as of the 
‘principles which, on his banner, were inscribed. 
Prue, in Indiana they did not advocate free trade as 
-the whigs pretend to understand it; but they advo- 
-eated:the plain, well-known democratic doctrine, as 
‘far aS the tariff was concerned, from Maine to 
‘the Bravo del Norte. [Laughter ] That doctrine was 
‘known to be a revenue tariff, with such inciden- 
tal protection as such a tariff would afford. Farther 
‘than that they never went. On the question of the 
-eurrency, they were opposed to a United States 
‘bank, or any association of banks, into which the 
‘treasure of the nation was to be poured, and there 
-frittered away by any men or set of men who might 
-he behind the scenes. In Indiana they were against 
-any stich “fxins.” [Laughter] They were for an 
_ -independent treasury, depending more than on locks 
cand keys—on good strong laws for their security. So 
‘far as annexation was concerned, they were not for 
‘Texas any sooner than they could get it. [Laugher.] 
‘His: colleague, [Mr. C. B. Smrs,] had said it was 
‘tobe done “immediately, if not sooner;” but in 
Indiana they were for annexation as soon as it could 
be done, and much’ sooner than they thought it 
‘could be done with the whigs kicking against it 
so-violently as. they did. They were for it when 
the people of the United States and the people of 
Texas were willing to do it, without, crossing over 
to-ask Santa Anna or any of his minions anything 
aboutit. From these positions, he assured his col- 
league the democracy of Indiana would never 
shrmk. “Of “Pisgah’s Mount,” of which his col- 
league had spoken, he confessed he knew nothing 
[Laughter] Nor should he ever attempt an ascent 
-of that. mount to look for the “valley of free trade” 
or-the other “promised land” of which his eol- 
league had so cloqnendy discoursed. [Renewed 
laughtër:} The idea appeared to be too fall 
ef poetry for a plain man as he was, who 
was ever’ content with humble prose. He fear- 
ed, instead of gazing from Pisgah’s top for 
“the promised land,” his colleague had been look- 
ing: up. “Salt_river?—[great laughter}—and that, 
ithad been whispered to him, was about as near 
“the promised land”? as his colleague was ever likely to 
get. (Renewed laughter.} -He would assure his 
colleague that in the late contest, which resulted in 
‘the-election of James Ky Polk, they dealt not in 
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poetry; they held out no extravagant hopes to the 
the people of Indiana of getting to the top of 
Pisgah, or any other mount; ‘they beguiled them not 
with visions of $2 a day and roast beef; [laughter;] 
but they held out to them the bleesings which our 
institutions, properly administered, are so well cal- 
culated to secure. They wanted a government to 
do as little evil as possible; one which would 
preserve the peace of the community, -and give 
to the industrious the prospect of enjoying the 
honest fruits of laborous toil, taking..no more from 
the earnings of the poor man than was suficient to 
defray his quota of the expenses of rightly main- 
taining the government under which they lived. 
So much forboth the mountain and the vale of his còl- 
league. 
curred. He would repeat the words of his colleague 
—‘there is in this world a great deal of humbug.” 
{Laughter.] .Whatever might be pretended on the 
other side, there was a great deal of “humbug” in 
saying that the people decided against the sub-treas- 
ury in 1840:.nor had they decided for it m 1844. 
That was the naked truth. There were a great 
number of people who were great politicians, 
and in many other things were very learned, 
who knew not what the sub-treasury meant. 
He had heard of some who thought it was a 
great bank in Washington, which issued treasury 
notes as its bank bills. [Laughter.] No, in both 
the election of 1840 and of 1844, there was mixed 
up a variety of questions, and in 1840. they were 
beaten, badly beaten; but in 1844 they had -beaten 
their opponents as much as_ their opponents beat 
them in 1840, without deciding the sub-treasury 
question in either issue. But there was sufficient to 
show the public sentiment to be in favor of this sub- 
treasury system; and for the bill before the House 
he should vote when the proper time came, though 
he knew it could not get through the whig Senate at 
the other end of. this Capitol. And knowing that 
nothing could be accomplished, he did not want to 
spend much time in trying to do it; he was desirous 
to economize time as well as money; but he could 
not sit still after hearing the misrepresentations of 
his colleague, or the accusation that his constituents 
had dodged that or any other question.. So much 
for prevalent “humbug.” p / 

But, in conclusion, he wovld say a word to his 
own’ political friends. He advised them. to goon 
with the straightforward discharge of their duty, 
and he was satisfied they would not again be 
troubled with whigery. for the next half century. 
Whigery was dead and buried, and he cautioned 
his friends not to gouge it wp again. Such as- re- 
mained was turned half to nativeism and half to abo- 
lition, and the democracy should now administer 
the government for the good of the people. He 
entreated them, earnestly entreated. them, not to al- 
low themselves to be diverted from the line of duty. 

Mr. SCHENCK next obtained the floor, and 

roceeded. to address the committee, recapitulating, 
in the outset, the arguments of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Baryarp,] with whom he 
conéurred, respecting the unconstitutionality of ma- 
king a certain building in Washington the treasury 
of the government, while they had- depositaries 


| elsewhere. He also objected to the proposed. sub- 


treasury system because it would require specie 
payments; and he drew a picture of the transfer of 
the specie from the ports. in which it might be col- 
lected, to the points at which its disbursement might 
be required by teams almost innumerable, with an 
occasional absconding sub-treasurer, as erratic in his 
course as the comet in the solar system, but not so 
certain in his return. ; 

Thëre wasan objection to the bill, (continued Mr. 
S.,) whieh it seemed to him was inevitable. The 
system which it was proposed by this bill to estab- 
lish, would either leave the money of the govern- 


ment to be exposed, without an appropriation of- 


law, in the hands of those who might be its de- 
positaries; or else, in order to keep up this scheme, 
they were to take it out of the treasury by appro- 
sriation, first. getting it there by an immensely 
greater machinery than this bill provided, by carting 
the money from the points where it was accumu- 
lated to the centre—to “the treasury” at Wash- 
ington, : 

Mr. S. proceeded at length into a discussion of 
the political questions connected with the recent 
canvass, at which the gentleman from Mlinois, [Mr. 
Doverass,] he said, could not complain, as the 
gauntlet had not been thrown down from the whig 
side of the House; in proof of which, Mr. S. 


But in one thing his colleague and he con- > 


traced the course of the debate thusfar, and the gen- 
tlemen by whom it had been conducted. ` “The sub- 
treasury, it had been said by the gentlemen from 
Illinois, had been before the people and been tried 
by them; and if it had been condemned in 1840, a 
“new trial had ‘been granted in 1844, and a different 
verdict rendered. Mr. S. contended that the latter 
part of this proposition was not true—that the sub- 
‘treasury had not been declared. in favor of by the 
people at the late election—not having been brought 
directly before the people, but mixed up and cov- 
ered with various other issues, of which he entered 
into.a protracted discursive examination, and into 
a general arraignment of the course of the demo- 
cratic party during the late canvass, for diversities 
and eontrarities of tenets in the different portions of 
‘the Union—for vagueness and indistinctness of 
doctrines laid’ down, particularly in the resolutions 
“of the Baltimore convention—for a failure,in ae- 
cordance with. the expectations held out by that 
convention, to prepare an address to the people of 
the United States defining the doctrines of their 
creed, &c., &e. He denied, on the contrary, the 
charge that the whigs had been mute, or had hes- 
itated to declare their opinions; and maintained, if 
that charge was to be laid upon cither party, it must 
be upon their opponents. He alleged that doubts 
had rested upon the minds of the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania in reference to, Mr. Polk’s opinions 
on the subject of a tariff, and that, after haying writ- 
ten to him on the. subject, they had failed to receive 
an answer; and for the truth of this statement he 
appealed to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
BropHEaD. | 

Mr. BRODHEAD (Mr.S. yielding the floor) said 
he believed some whigs in Pennsylvania had been 
teasing Mr. Polk by writing letters to him; and he 
had acted very wisely in not replying. ([Laughter.] 
Mr. B. believed he had written one letter on- the 
tarif, and that was enough for James K. Polk ‘to 
write. 

Mr. SCHENCK further urged that the sup- 
porters of Mr. Polk in different sections of the 
Union had claimed him both, for and against 
a. protective tariff, and that. he had been 
“mum” upon the subject—a sin of which the - 
democratic party had been so. loud in charg- 
ing Gen. Harrison, while, with reference: to 
Mr. Clay, they had changed. their objections, and 
charged that~he had.written too many letters ex- 
pressive of his opinions. There had been no princi- 
ple decided at the late contest, he contended; but 
the single issue “democracy? had been the 
mere party watehword—an ‘issue with more. diffi- 
culty contended against, because it was indicative of 
no principle whatever, but under which factions of 
all opinions, however opposed, whether upon the 
question of Texas, of the tanff, or any of the great 
issues before the people, might rally and had rallied 
in harmony. -< ~ ‘ 

After some further remarks from Mr. S. in regard 
to the issues presented in the late contest— 

Mr. YANCEY obtained the floor; but yielded it to 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, who offered a resolution to 
terminate debate on the bill to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

_ Mr. A. V. BROWN asked leave to report a bill 
from the Committee on Territories, but it was obe 
jected to as out of order. 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporter by the members 
Yai We P y 
presenting them: 


By Mr. H. HAMLIN: The petition of Daniel Warren and 
45 others, for the erection ofa light-house at the entrance of 
Gilkey’s harbor; Maine, 

By “Mr. STEENROD: Documents, statisties, and proof, 
to sustain the application for a marine hospital at Wheel- 
ing, Virginia: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of Henry Cansier, C. 
L. Hunter, and 153 other citizens of Lincoln county, North 
Carolina, in favor of rebuilding the branch, mint at Char- 
lotte, North Caroline. The memorial of the grand jury of 
the county court of Lincoln county, North Carolina, at its 
December term, 1844, in favor of the same object: referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. A ` 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Daniel Bailey 
and others, that Congress will abolish siavery In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Florida. f 7 

By Mr. I E. MORSE: The petition of the Red river Rail- 
road Company, praying for allowance of drawback on cer- 
tain railroad iron laid on said road: referred to the Commit- 
lee on Commerce. r 

By Mr. OWEN: The memorial of H. P. Casselberry. and 
57 others; the memorial of Thomas F. Bethel and 56 oth- 
ers; the memorial of Stephen Childs and 72 others; the me- 
morial of A. B. Miller and 44 others; the memorial of Eras- 
tus Williams and 45 others; all praying a grant of lands to 

- aid in the completion of the Wabash and Erie eanal; all. of 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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elition of -J:-L. Kimberly:& 


city of. Buffalo asking Congrese to make an appropriation 
. for improving the harbor of Manitowoc, on Lake Michigan. 
‘The petition of Joy and Webster, and other shipowners of 
“New York, praying Congress to enact such laws as will 
: prevent Canadian steamboats transporting passengers coast- 
~ wise on the American shore of Lake Erie. f 
: By Mr. ISAAC E, MORSE: The petition of Ed. J. Heard, 


“ofthe parish of St. Martin, State of Louisiana, praying to be, 


“aHowed..te purchase a fraction of government land for the 
: deasons set forth in his petition: referred ‘to the Committee 
_ on Private Land Claims. The petition of a large number of 
„citizens of the parish of Union, in. Louisiana, and of the 
~¢ounty of Union, inthe State of Arkansas, praying for the 
establishment of a post road from Farmersville, parish of 
. Union, Louisiana, to Eldorado, in the county of Union, Ar- 


kansas: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 


. Post Roads. The petition of a large number of citi- 
zens of theparish of De Soto, praying for the establish- 

‘ment ofa post office-at the town of Mansfield, in the. abeve 
_ parish: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: , The petition for a mail route 

from Janesville, Rock county, Wisconsin, to Belvidere, 
' Boon county, Ilinois, via Waterloo, northwest corner of 
section’ five, township forty-six north, and precinct: re- 
ferred. to, the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
` Roads.’ 
` By Mr. J. MORRIS: The petition of Josiah Dillon, pray- 
ing forthe repayment of money furnished by him for the 
use of the United States army, during the latee war, as as- 
sistant deputy quartermaster general: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CATLIN: Additional evidence in. the case 
of the heirs of Reverend David Avery, deceased, praying 
for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions, a : : ; 

. By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petition of Joseph Coble, and 
29 others, citizens of Carroll county, Ohio,.:praying for a 


reduction of the price of public lands, anda restriction of, 


“the quantity entered by any one person: referred. to the 
, Committee of the ‘Whole on the state of the Union. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, December 21, 1844. 


Mr. Tucker of Mississippi, and Mr. BELSER of 
Alabama, appeared in the House to-day and took 
their. seats. ; : 

Mr. RAMSAY asked the House to indulge him 
with taking up and acting on the resolution sub- 
mitted a few days since by him, relative tothe print- 
ing extra copies of the report of Professor Johnson 
on the various kinds of coal and their adaptation to 
the generation of steam. 

r. DROMGOOLE made the point of order that 
-the resolution offered by him at the adjournment last 
` evening had precedence. 

This point of order being sustained by the 
Speaker, — ee: . 

Mr, DROMGOOLE ‘asked for the reading of the 

; resolution; which was accordingly read as follows: 

Resolved, That all debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the-state of the Union on House bill No. 216, “to provide for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue,” shall cease within two hours after the 
same shall be again taken up in committee, and the com- 
mittee shall then report itto the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been agreed to by the committee. 


Mr. D. moved the previous quéstion on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. ; 

The question was taken by. tellers on-seconding 
the demand for the previous question; and the vole 
stood, ayes 56, noes 45. -No quorum voting, 

Mr. PETTIT moved that the House adjourn. 

. [Cries of “agreed, agreed.” “The yeas and 
nays, &e.”] Sy 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. . 

Mr. PETTIT withdrew his motion. ’ 

Mr. W.J. BWOWN moved that the House ad- 
journ. The motion, however, was not insisted on. 

Mr. STEENROD appealed to his colleague [Mr. 
Dromcoore] to waive the resolution for a moment, 
in order to enable the resolution of the gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ramsey] to be taken up. 
It was a very important resolution. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE remarked, that it was not in 
his power to comply with the request of his col- 
league, unless he withdrew his resolution entirely, 
and thus suffered it to lose the precedence that it 
now had. 

After some conversation on a point of order, 

The question was-again taken on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, and was decided 
in the affirmative—a quorum now having been ob- 
tained—uyes 76, noes 58. 3 . 

The main question was ordered, and being taken, 
resulted thus—ayes 76, noes 60. 

So’ the resolution was adopted. * 

Mr. SIMONS asked leave to offer a resolution 
calling for information. 

a M DROMGOOLE objectiag, it was not re- 
ceived. 


0, and: 110 commission merchants and shipowners of the: 


‘CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the House 
then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Cave Jounsow in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill “to 
provide for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public revenue.” 

The question pending was on rising and reporting 
the bill. - . f i 

Mr. YANCEY was entitled tọ the floor. | 

‘Mr. PAYNE rose, and remarked that his col- 
league was so indisposed as. to be unable to leave 


> . + 
his bed this morning. 


Mr.-HUNT of New York then obtained the 
floor, expressing his regret that the-gentleman from 
Alabama was prevented, from this cause, from ad- 
dressing the committee. He remarked that he would 


. venture to detain the committee for a few moments 


in regard to the question pending before them. The 
course of the debate, he said, had been not to estab- 


lish that this measure was called for by the inter-- 


ests of the country; that it was calculated to pro- 
mote the general welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try; but that, by the recent presidential election, the 


people had declared in favor of the restoration of the. 


independent treasury system as the financial system 
of this government... It was very difficult, from the 
peculiar nature of the contest just. determined, on 
what great leading measure the opinion of the peo- 
ple had been expressed; but he was sure.it would 
surprise them to’ be told. that they had declared that 
this exploded system should again be fastened upon 
the country. : “ . ` 

` Inorder to determine whether the public opinion 
were in favor of the restoration of the independent 
treasury, Mr. H. hoped to be indulged in a brief re- 
trospect of its history. They all remembered the 
origin of this policy a few years ago, when the par- 
ty were in power which had so recently obtained 
possession of the government. At the commence- 
ment.of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the sub- 
treasury had been proposed as a new .system of 


finance, not to relieve the disorders of the currency | 
of the country, but as_necessary to énable the gov- | 
ernment to, go on and perform its fiscal operations. |} 


When that recommendation was made, that party 


was triumphant; but from that moment the fortunes. | 
party began to wane, and it lost the support į 


of the 
of the people, until, after full discussion for years, 
in the. memorable contest of 1840, the people, by 
such an overwhelming majority as had never before 
been known in a contested election, had pronounced 
an emphatic sentence upon it and upon the whole 
kindred policy. 
had been assumed, that the election of 1840 was not 


an expression of the people against the sub-treasury, | 


he referred to the fact that, im New York, where 
Mr. Van Buren, at the time of his election in 1836, 
had received a majority of 15,000 or 20,000 votes, 
after his recommendation of this, sub-treasury the 
party of which he was the head during his whole 
administration never received a majority of the suf- 


` frages of that State; and on this question almost 


exclusively in that State, as in the other States of 
the Union, the issue had been made. . 


It was supposed, then, that this subject had been | 


placed at rest by the decision of the presidential 
election of 1840;and Mr. H. proceeded to show that 
nothing had, since that time, transpired to justify 
the assumption that the opinion of the people-had 
undergone a change with reference to this question, 
citing in proof whereof the facts that the banking 
system was still continued, and had been greatly ex- 


tended since the introduction of the sub-treasury, ° 


and more particularly since its repeal; that it still 
continued to furnish a safe and secure currency for 
the country; that ne measures had been adopted by 
the State legislatures in order to conform io this 
new system of finance and currency, and to enable 
themselves to pay to the government thirty millions 
of dollars of revenue in gold and silver, &c. He 
further contended, on the other hand, if anything 
had been decided by the recent election, and the 
course of parties in the canyass connected there- 
with, that it was a final and decisive sentence 
against the sub-treasury, as appeared from the fact 
that Mr. Van Buren, whose name was connected 
with this system, and who, for three years, and un- 
til after the election of the delegates to the Baltimore 
convention, had been considered by the whole par- 
ty their standard-bearer, was, by that convention, 


thrown aside; and finding it necessary, in‘order to | 
enter the contest with any reasonable hope of suc- , 
.. cess, to go before the people with new measures and | 


In refutation of the position that | 


B) 


ET 


new men; a new candidate had- been takem ‘up. 
"Phis system; even when it:hád been established by 
Congress, had , been the result of executive power 
and patronage, and of mere ‘party drill; but itchad 
never received the genuine, spontaneous support of 
the people of the country. eget 
They had heen told yesterday, in. debate, by the 
gentleman from Indiana, that ‘one of the . doctrines 
on which the democracy carried the elections itt In- 
diana, was that government was an. evil, Now, 
judging from the impetuous ‘haste with which the 
measures .of the successful party are in progress, 


| he feared that we should all have reason to sub- 


scribe to the soundness of that doctrine; and that 
the people would find that it Would be carried into - 
speedy and effectual operation by the party in theas- 
cendercy. If this system of the independent treasu- > 
ry, by which the revenues of the country were to be 
collected in gold and silver, and by which the. people 
will be crippled in all their financial operations, it 
would soon be felt that government was an evil, and 
that it was carried.on to harass and embarrass the 


` people in all their business pursuits, and not to fos 


ter and cherish their interests. In the State from 
which he came, this system of the independent 
treasury was scarcely heard of. It was.entirely 
lost sight of in the other issues that were made; and 
the supporters of Mr. Polk everywhere showed a 
reluctance to make this issue, andshrank. from, it. 
Indeed they were. often told that.this question was 
not to be decided by the presidential decision. With 
regard to principles, the successful party entered the 
field with a sortof sliding scale of opinions, which 


-were. greatly diversified’ in different parts of. the 


country. It was indeed. difficult to fix on and-de- ` 
termine what were the doctrines on which the suc- 
cessful party would stand committed. On the , sub- 
ject of the tariff, different doctrines were advocated 
in different portions of the country. In Pennsylva- 
niathe democratic party represented themselves as 
the advocates of the protective policy, and insisted 
that thisinterest was safer in their hands than in 
those of the whig party; and that they could not re- 
ly on the whigs for the protection of this great inte- 
rest. In- the State of New York they were told 
that the tariff of 1842 was not perfect, and that some 
of its details must be corrected in order to make it a 
democratic measure; but it was never pretended by 
the friends of Mr. Polk in that State, that they would 
break down the principle of protection and discrimi- 
nation in favor of American industry. ` The tariff, to 
be sure, was attacked in detail; some of the duties 
levied’ by it were said to be too high, and some too 
low; but it was never avowed by the democratic 
party thatthe system was to be destroyed. The 
course which that party pursued. in all their discus- ~ 
sions on the tariff, was calculated to remind one of 
a physician in his neighborhood, who, finding his, 
business decrease in consequence of the rivalry of 
practitioners of certain new schools of medicine, gave 
out that he had made himself acquainted with.all the 
new systems of medicines, and that he would prac- 
tice on the old system, or on one of the new, accord- 
ing to the wishes of his patients; that to those who pre- 
ferred the old system, he would administer medicines 
accordining to that school and that to those: who 
preferred the Thomsonian system he would ad- 
minister Thomsonian medicines; while’ to those 
who preferred the homeopathic school, he would ad- 
minister homceopathic doses. So it was with the dem- 
ocratic partyin the Jate contest: they had doctrines 
on the Subject of the tariff ready to suitall partof 
the country; and they were reedy to make it higher 
or lower according to the tastes of the different sec- 
tions of the country to which their arguments were 
addressed. Again: the candidate. ofthe democratic 
party for governor in that State had not only voted 
for the tariff of 1842, but was ready to make the 
protective principle the Jaw of the land. On the 
question of the annexation of Texas, there was also 
agreat diversity of opinion among the.different di- 
visions of the democratic party. It had been pro- 
claimed there that the resultof the latelate presiden- 
tial election showed that a majority of the people 
were in faver of that measure. Now look atthe 
state of factsin the State of New York. It was well 
known that a majority of those who ca-ried the State 
of New York for Mr. Polk were opposed to anncx- 
ation; but after it was proclaimed atthe Baltimore 
convention to be one of the measures of the’ demo- 
cratic party, it was found necessary to come up to it 
in order to support that party. But hundreds, not- 
withstanding, voted for Mr. Polk, with the reservation 
that they were opposed to the measure. © And‘more 
than all this, the democratic candidate for governor 


: voted against the treaty of annexation in the Senate 
_of the United States. ` It might be asked, then, what 
great question was settled and decided by the late 
presidential contest. What had been determined 
yi So far as great important measures of legis- 
lation were concerned, he contended ‘that it estab- 
lished nothing. It did rot show that the people 
were in favor of reducing the. tariff of 1842, or 
in favor of the annexation of Texas, or in 
favor of this independent treasury billl. a 
There was one thing, however, ‘that.the late elec- 


tions did show; and that was, that a majority of the- 
people might, bythe mere force of party drill be | 


-brought to vote for a man who isin favor of meas- 
-ures they are opposed to, and, by this means, meas- 
ures may be carried which a majority of the péople 
are Opposed to. BTS Nae eE 

-After afew more remarks from Mr. H., he observed 
that there was one more fact connected with’ the 
late elections in New York, which he would now 
‘advert to, and to which he begged leave to. call 
the attention of those who were in favor-of the 
annexation of Texas. That fact was, that the fail- 
ure to vote of some 15,060 abolitionists in the State 
.of New York, caused the election of Mr. Polk; and 
-when gentlemen claimed that the late elections had 
decided the question of the annexation of Texas, he 
hoped they would advert to that fact. 


- Mr. PAYNE asked the gentleman to state to the | 


` House. for whom the abolitionists of the State of 
New York voted: f : 


. Mr, HUNT presumed that the gentleman would ° 


get that information from the returns of the elec- 
tions. He would, however, state that some 15,000 
abolitionists of New York voted for one James G. 
Birney, who, in the late contest, was a very efficient 

“supporter of the Polk party—who proclaimed his 
preference for Mr. Polk over Mr. Clay, and who 
was, at one time, the democratic candidate in the 
State of Michigan. 

- He proceeded to speak of Mr. Birney’s preference 
‘for Mr. Polk over Mr. Clay in the late contest, and 
_of his running as a candidate of the democratic party 
-in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. PAYNE called:upon the gentleman from 
New York, as a man of honor, to state to the House 
-and to the country, whether he knew that Mr. Jas. 
-G. Birney supported Mr. Polk in, the late election 
for the presidency; and whether, on the other hand, 


he did not know that the letter which was published ` 


was not an absolute forgery—such a forgery as had 
been resorted to on other frequent occasions. And 
‘he called upon the gentleman from New York to 
state, on his honor, and on the responsibility which 
rested upon him as a man of truth, to state whether 
he’ did not know that Mr. Birney sought to elect 
himself $ 


Mr. HUNT replied that Mr. Birney stated to 
large assemblages in the State, of New York that, 
as between Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk, he preferred 
Mr. Polk. There was no doubt of that fact: nor of 

- another, that Mr. Birney accepted a nomination from 
the démocratic party of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. McCLELLANDasked the gentleman from 
New York, if he meant to represent Mr. James G. 
Birney as having beén nominated or supported. by 
the democratic party of Michigan, or as having at- 
cepted a nomination from the democratic party? If 
he did mean to make such a representation, he (Mr. 
McCLeLLAND] begged him to understand that it was 

_entirely false and unfounded. 

Mr. HUNT. Does- the gentleman mean to say 
that Mr. Birney was not nominated by the democratic 
party of Michigan, and that he accepted such nomi- 
nation? 4 < 

Mr. McCLELLAND. Yes, I do deny it. 

Mr. HUNT. That denial will create very great 
surprise wherever it will be heard. [Laughier.] 
Mr. Birney himself admitted, in his'published letter, 
that he did accept the nomination from Saginaw 
county but whether he accepted it as a democratic 
nomination, was a refinement of terms which he 

would not undertake to discuss, 

Mr. MeCLELLAND. If the gentleman will 
permit, Iwill ask him if he has seen the letter of 
Mr. Birney, denying the truth of the statement. 

Mr: HUNT. `I have seen the letter in which he 

“admitted that he did accept the nomination. 
_ Mr. McCLELLAND. Iwill give the gentleman 
$50 for.thé production of that letter. 

Mr. HUNT. Thave-seen it in print. (Cries of 
“Oh, that was a Roorback!”) . ` j f 

He then went on with some general remarks in 
‘continuation of those which he was making when 


AAEE BEAT TAT A EPO E EA ee 


he was interrupted b 
Mr. Payne, * . ; 
` Mr. BAYLY had no disposition to fight over 
again the late campaign. . He. was perfectly satis- 
fied .with the manner  in.which it was car- 
ried on before the country, and-he was still more 
so. with the manner ìn which it was decided. 
He repeated, he was not disposed to fight that battle 


_over again; and he was still less. disposed to under- | 
take to-write or speak` its- history: “He was-not. 
“qualified for the task.. He was an active participa- 
- tor in thar-contest; he was warmed by the heat of 
it:.and, in candor, he admitted that he was not. 
qualified to delineate its history. And, after this 
admission as to himself, he. should be ‘wanting : 
in courtesy if he questioned the ‘qualifications -of - 
-others;. nor should he enter into any elaborate 
“discussion of the preposition before the commit- 
~ tee, for it had been fully discussed in every depart- 


ment.of this government, and before the people. 
He should, however, like to discuss it, if time 
would permit; but it did not. He did desire to 


“understand, from their opponents in this House 
-and in, the country, if it were possible, in what 


manner’ they .desired the finances of. the coun- 
try to be conducted for the next four years. A na- 
tional bank, which was their favorite measure, was 
out of the question. Its palpable unconstitutional- 
ity, the frauds and corruptions. of the late institu- 
tion, its absolute incompatibility with the purity of 


our institutions, had led to its emphatic condemna- 


tion. That measure being out of the question for 
the next four years: did the gentlemen desire to go 
back to the pet-bank system, on which they were in 
the habit for years of heaping so. much bitter exe- 
cration? Or would the gentlemen take the Presi- 
dent’s exchequer scheme, which they had_ hitherto 
condemned so loudly? . He was led to infer—as 


‘they found that a bank was out of the question, 


that the executive scheme was out of the question, 
and as they wished to defeat this measure—that they 
desired things to remain as they now were; for there 
was no other alternative. And what was the pres- 
ent state of things? Why, the great embodiment 
ofthe whig party had told the country that its 
finances were in ‘a, lawless condition;” and he 


would ask gentlemen if they desired that they - 


should so remain. He would ask if they intended 
that the public money should be left with irresponsi- 
ble depositaries. Did they intend to intrust the ex- 
ecutive with them, and to give him the entire control 
of the finances: of the nation? He (Mr. B.) had great 
confidence in the executive which was to assume the 
government on the fourth of March next, and the 
peepee had great confidence in him too; yet neither 

e nor the people desired to leave the finances of 
the nation at the will of that executive. They were 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury that the tariff 
act of 1842, if not modified—and he feared ıt would 
require a desperate -effort to procure a satisfactory 
modification of it—if it was ‘not. materiaily mod- 
ified, would annually accumulate a large surplus .rev- 


enue in the treasury; and he would ask gentlemen.” 


if they desired this surplus to remain with irre- 
sponsible depositaries, without the regulation of law 
for their security? He could infer nothing else 
from their course. With millions of dollars accumu- 
lating in the treasury, could not gentlemen see that 
the strongest temptations were offered to the officers 


-of the government to use the public money in 


private speculations, which would lead to the corrup- 
tion both of the government and the people, and 
great losses of the national treasure? 

He had but one other remark to make, and with 
with that he should close the few which he had 
risen to make. The gentleman from New York, in 
his anxiety to fix inconsistency on the republican 
party, had referred to the fact, that in 1834, the en- 
tire democratic party, with one’ single exception, 
voted agaiust the proposition to divorce the govern- 


_ ment from the bank; but the gentleman, in his zeal, 


did not see that, at the very moment he in this manner 
was fixing Inconsistency on the republican party, 
he was fixing it more firmly on his own friends. 
In 1834, when the republican party, with one excep- 
tion, voted against the proposition which came 
from his State, (Virginia,) to divorce. the govern- 


_ ment from the banks, the pet bank system had 


not been tried; and yet, when it was but an experi- 
ment, the entire whig party, without one solitary 


exception, voted for the divorce when it was pre- 
Pp 


sented as a substitute for the State bank system. 
Mr. VANCE inquired if the gentleman from Vir- 

ginia stated thatas a fact. : J 
Mr. BAYLY said he was speaking from his rec- 


ythe ‘question that was put by 


“ ollection of the transaction, and he was not prepar- 


participate -in them. 


- tirely misinformed. 


ed to say that there might not have been one solita- 
ry straggler fromthe party that voted against the 


_party itself; but this he asserted, that the great body 


of the whig party—and if there were a solitary ex- 
ception, he forthe first time had to hear it—voted for 
the proposition for the divorce of bank and state as 
an antagonistic system of the pet banks. — 

It was true only some 32 voted for General Gor- 


‘don’s substitute, but they comprehended nearly all of 


the Virginia whigs. It was objected to as being de- 


-fective to detail. Mr. Robertson, of Virginia, dis- 


covering this, moved to ‘recommit, the déposit-bank 
scheme, with instructions to the committee to report 
aplan providing for the entire divorce of bank and 
state. The abstract question was thus raised, unin- 
cumbered with detail, arid he believed every. whig 
in the House voted for the recommitment. ` If ‘the 
was wrong the journal would correct him. 

- After a few other observations, he said he had 
only ‘obtained a few minutes from the time .of the 
gentleman. from. Indiana, [Mr. Henrey,] and he 
‘would not now trespass ‘further on that gentleman’s 
kindness. t j 


`` Mr: HENLEY then rosé to address the commit- 


tee; but he was interrupted for some time bya claim 
sét up by Mr. Cuinaman for the floor, `, = 

A conversation ensued, ‘in which Messrs. CLING- 
MAN, HENLEY, BOYD, GRIDER, CAUSIN, 
and others took part, which was terminated by. the 
establishment of Mr Henuey’sright™ — - 

Mr. HENLEY said he had no desire to. brin 
into. the House the. party discussions which had 
characterized the recent campaign; but as they had 
been introduced by others, he might, notimproperly, 
He then proceeded to notice 
the observations of the . gentleman from New York 
and to reply to them in succession; more particular- 
ly noticing the gentleman’s charge of inconsistency 
against the democratic party; and he asked that 
gefitleman where he was on the question of the in- 
dependent treasury in 1836, and whether he did not 
vote for Mr. Van ‘Buren in that year. 

“Mr. HUNT said he never was in favor of the 


. sub-treasury. 


Mr. HENLEY asked the gcntleman if he was not 
a democratic candidate in 1840: <, 00 00 

Mr. HUNT replied that the gentleman was en- 
It is true lie was a member of 
the old Jackson. party, and aided to elect Mr. Van 
Buren in 1836, and was.a candidate for Congress in 
that year, but notin 1840. He had never support- 
ed the system of collecting the public revenues in 
a specie currency. . For his consistency he was re- 
sponsible only to his constituents. He frankly 
avowed every change of opinion; but his greatest 


| inconsistency consisted in refusing to follow the 


rapid strides of progressive democracy. 

Mr. HENLEY continued. The gentleman did 
not change, ‘but the entire party with whom he act- 
ed changed! [Laughter.] Mahomet did not come 
to the mountain, but the mountain went to Mahom- 
et. The gentleman had said he would be glad to 
be informed what was the verdict to be rendered up 
by the jury of the. people in the late trial 
before the country, and pretended to fancy that no 
question had been decided. Now Mr. H. thought 
that the verdict in this case was just such as that 
returned by a jury of the West, in the case of a 
man who had been guilty of whipping a men 
charged ‘with whipping his wife. ‘The jury 
came into court with a verdict gravely sealed, 
“served him right? [Laughter] He apprehend- 
edthat this was the verdict. Mr. Clay had been 
charged with inconsistency—with being in favor of 
and against a national: bank and a protective tariff. 
He had made a speech in 1832 or 33 on the com- 
promise, in which he had said that no protection 
was necessary to the American manufacturer; and 
atihe extra session of 1841, ina speech, he had 
said that “that there is no necessity of protection 
for protection.” He had. been, charged with-vari- 
ous mconsisiencies, and other things which Mr. 
H. would not mention; and now the verdict of the 
jury, who had been in retirement for some time, 
would be, “sarved him right?’ (Laughter.] 

He knew that to be the feeling of the people of 
the country—the deep-seated feeling of the whigs 
as well as their opponents in the West—that they 
felt that Mr. Clay was not the man suited for the 
high station of the presidency, ‘ 

Mr. HARDIN. Will the gentleman show it? 

Mr. HENLEY. No. ` 

Mr. HARDIN, The gentleman cannot do it. 

Mr. HENLEY., I suppose the gentleman will 


say 
_ section of country. i 
Mr. HARDIN: ` Nor 
man’s section... | : 
Mr. HENLEY. How does the gentleman know? 
-Mr. HARDIN. `T know as well with reference 
to the views of the whigs in the gentleman’s section 
as the gentleman. : : 

‘Mr. HENLEY? ‘Well, if.the gentleman would 
: fell half what he does know of the whig: party, 

[laughter,} the country. satisfied that the charges 

which had been brought against that party were 
: true. i Z DE 
Mr. H. adverted to the frequent charges of ċor- 
ruption made ‘by the whigs upon the democratic 
party, and said it looked very much as if they them- 
selves considered these charges necessary in order to 
screen them from the guilt of their course in the 
election of 1840 and subsequent thereto. In 1840, 
they had made the. people believe that if they were 
elected, they would bring about a change; but how 
had their promises been redeemed? 

In reference to the charge that the democracy of 
the country had deceived the people in the late 
canvass, Mr. H. could only say. that at least as far 
as Indiana was concerned, (and he believed it ‘to 


of the whigs in the gentle- 


` be the case in the other States,) there had never | 


been a contest in which both parties had presented 
more distinctly the issues upon which they stood. 
They (the democratic, party) had boldly, distinctly, 
proclaimed their doctrines everywhere; and the 
whigs: (unlike their course in 1840) had been willing 
to meet thèm. ‘In relation to the baak,.they had 
taken “decided ground against the’ system in any 
form, whether as a national or State institution; 
they were in favor of some depository of the pub- 
lic money, and the independent treasury was known 
to be the one. In relation to the tariff, it was true 
that was not so much a party question as man 
other questions which had. agitated the public mind, 
as appeared from the fact that, in the Congress which 
passed the tariff of 1842, a large portion of the 
whig party had not voted for it, while many dem- 
ocrats did vote for it to prevent the wheels of govern- 
ment from being stopped. It was a question 
which. affected the country locally more than 
any of the other of the prominent questions of 
the day; and it was a question which would be set- 
tled by the democratic party satisfactorily. to the 
nation, and upon a basis where it would remain, it 
was his opinion, ‘for twenty years—a basis upon 
which the democracy of Alabama, of Pennsylvania, 
and of South Carolina, (although it was true that 
the democracy of his friend from South Carolina 
who made a speech the other day, [Mr. Hormes,] 
was 80 straight-up that it leaned a little over;) would 
all be able to meet and harmonize. It was a ques- 
tion on which they must have compromise, and on 
which there. would be a disposition to compromise; 
the declaration of his friend from Alabama, [Mr. 
Parns,] throwing back the charge of the whigs that 
the democracy of some portions of the South were 
in favor of free-trade, convinced him of that. The 
gentlemen need not lay the flattering unction to 
their souls that divisions would arise among the 
democratic party on the tariff question. He was 
decidedly opposed to the tariff of 1842 in three- 
quarters. of its details; it was odious in its features. 
The tariff of 1842 was not popular generally; it might 
be in some of its details, but it was oppressive in 
the duties it imposed upon many articles—upon cot- 
ton goods:and silks; of course he had no reference to 
iron, [Great laughter.] - 
In relation to the prospects of the democratic par- 
ty, it had been said that the people had been delu- 
ded.in this contest. Let no man deceive hiinself 
thus: he had never seen such an anxiety to investi- 
gate, to fully understand, all questions brought up 
tor decision, as in the recent campaign; and, more- 
over; he had never seen such a determination fo de- 
feat any party as there had been to defeat Mr. Clay 
andthe whig party—-which determination had grown 
up spontaneously in the bosoms of the people, and 
not from the politicians. ‘What had the people de- 
cided?” Why, they had decided one thing to dem- 
onstration: that was, that James K. Polk should be 
the President of the United States, and that Henry 
Clay never should be. [A laugh.] And they had 
decided another thing, namely: that they had no 
confidence in the whig party, and that they would 
try the democratic party; and if the democratic par- 
ty but proved faithful to the trusts committed to 
them, they would receive the approbation of the 
people; and they should know that, in order to sus- 
tain themselves, they must work—they must per- 


that these are not the views of the whigs of his } 
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form their duty here,—and part of that duty.was to 
remain in this hall long enough to do a proper 
amount of business each day, and not, after they 
had been ‘in session an hour and a half, adjourn, and 
put on their hats and cloaks, and walk off, with 
great dignity, and with a very measured step; or, if 
they remained, they should not consume the time of 
the nation in calls of the yeas and nays on motions 
to adjourn, or to suspend the rules, to press forward 
one bil] at the expense’ of others. Here was a new 
state of things: they had elected a young man for 
the presidency; it had been done by the “young de- 
mocracy” of the country; it had been done by in- 
dustry: and if they maintained their.position, they 
had got to continue that industry and care. 

Mr. H. having concluded— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM observed that he had not 
risen for the purpose of speaking of the’ fairness or 
unfairness that was used inthe last. canvass for the 
presidency before the people; but his purpose was 
to turn his attention to the main objection that had 

been urged against ‘this bill. That objection was 
urged yesterday by the gentleman from’ Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] against the first section, and the 


and tangibility to the treasury of the United States, 
which would* be’an invasion of the constitution. 
They had been told that for the last sixty years the 
treasury of the United States, in the view of the 
best expounders of-the constitution, had no, dwell- 


“ey was,-cither in the hands of corporations.or indi- 
viduals. “This position had also been taken up by 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Barnanrn,] 
andthe gentleman from Pennsylvania on his left, 
(Mr. J. R; IncersorL.] He confessed, however, 
that ‘he was astonished that the’ gentleman from 
Pennsylvania farthest from. him [Mr. C. J. INGER- 
soit] had been so mesmerized by the doctrine, that 
he avowed himself to have considerable doubts on 
the subject. One gentleman contended that the 
treasury of the United States might be in the hands 
of whoever was authorized to receive public mo- 
ney, and that whenever money was received by any 
person for the public use, the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States had the control of it. Now, he wanted 
to look at this objection, and see if it was well- 
founded. Wasit true that the treasury of the Uni- 
ted States was wherever the public money was 
found, whether in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
United States, in the hands of collectors, or of indi- 


public money in the hands of defaulters? Was 
it true that money in the’ hands of default- 
ers «was in the-treasury of the United States, 
and, that .the treasurer had the control of it 
Was the treasury of the United States so expansive 
that it could cross the Atlantic ocean, and be found 
in Europe: or Asia, or wherever public defaulters 
might abscond to? Wasit true that, if a minister of 
the law pursued the defaulter so closely that he could 
not leave our shores, the treasury of the United 
States might be hid in the recesses or caves wheré he 
concealed himself? or, if the defaulter should be ta- 
kan, that it might be. found in the felon’s den, the 
penitentiary, or State prison? Was it possible that 
_ the constitution of the United States had given‘ such 


made it so impalpable- and evanescent that it could 
not be found anywhere? it was not so, and the law 
of 1789 had taken a different construction of it. By 
that law money was not considered to be in the 
treasury until it was receipted for by the treasurer of 
the United States. Now the treasurer being located 
at Washington city, and no money being in the 
treasury until receipied for by the treasurer, it fol- 
lowed that the present bill was in conformity with 
thet law. After some further remarks, Mr. D. ob- 
served that the time left would notallow him to fol- 
low the argument of the gentleman from Penngyl- 
vania, and he would only observe that, as the only 

objection. he had heard against the bill was not a 

sound one, he would vote for it with great cheerful- 

ness, ; 

Mr. SHEPARD CARY said he did not rise for 
the purpose of discussing the merits of the bill under 
consideration. It was sufficiently understood by the 
country, and was approved by ihe democracy. His 
object was to explain, as he best could under the 
circumstances, the real position of the two great par- 
ties upon the subject of the public moneys. “The 
fact had become noted and distinguished, and it was 

| now hardly worth mentioning, that whatever meas- 
ures the democratic party had. condemned and. bu- 
ried as derogatory to the great interests of the coun- 


length and breadth to the -national treasury, and 


substance of it was that it proposed to give locality : 


ing place, and that. it was wherever the public mon- , 


viduals? Ifthis were true, how would it be with , 


ig he 


try, were always ‘and ‘immediately taken-up bythe . 
federal party.-.In-such cases they were always: “in- 
mediate annexationists.”» [Laughter.] It was go in 
this case particularly; although those representatives 
of the whig party who were in Congress in ’36, had 
covered their opposition to the bill under the pretence 
“that it conflicted ‘with the constitation;” and it had 
been left to the younger membersof that party to 


- denounce it in all ats, provisions,~and declare-t) eir. 
` preference to the present “‘pet-bank system” for the 


safe-keeping of the public. money.’ The: honorable 
gentleman from New. York [Mr. W. Hounr,} 
has announced to us'that. it was his deterrhination . 
(and Mr. ©. prestimed he spoke for. the universal 
whig party) to stand firm upon whig principles! 
That, he took the liberty to say, was a strange rest- 
ing place. Firm upon. whig’ principles!’ Where 
were they to be found? Look for them, and you 
find no stamping ground; grasp at’ them, and you 
clinch nothing. The position of the opposition in 
-1836," and their present position upon this very 
question, most clearly demonstrated the absurdity 
of the pretence that any solid, settled, enlightened 
principle governed them. ` The veriest neophyte 
among them all could not realize such an absurdity. 
In 1834, they tried and condemned Andrew Jackson. 
before the Senate for adopting the use of what the 
gentleman from New York calls “the State institu- 
tions” as. depositories -of the public moneys; and 
their orators proclaimed, from windows of a public . 
hotel in a neighboring city, upon a Sabbath day, 
“that “there ‘were ‘no Sundays in revolutionary 
times;”” that the usurpations of the hero and states- 
man, now reposing quietly at the Hermitage, must 
be resisted, ‘peaceably if they could, but forcibly if 
they must.” PEA et ea ‘ 
This astonishingly patriotic patty—this party 
which prates of principle, as though’ it knew what 
principle was—coolly charges the democracy with’ 
Inconsistency during the late canvass, and, forsooth, 
have suddenly become the great. champions of the 
same system of “pet banks,” against which buta. 
dozen years past they were wont to revolutionize, 
and threaten anarchy to the republic and its 
institutions, Their orators proclaimed, at. that 
time, that the President had united “the purse and 
the sword, by assuming control over the public 
moneys—that he had assumed or usurped “power 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, not to be . 
tolerated under any circumstances; and that an ap- 
peal to arms was perfectly justifiable!’ But what a 
change came o’er this spirit of the dream, . The fail- 
ure of this. system, brought about by the almost 
universal bankruptcy of the State banks, necessarily 
embarrassing’ a democratic administration, at once 
expelled all its odious features—madđe it entirely 
constitutional—obliterated all’ of the usurpation’ 
which had been charged at its adoption, and com- 
mended it to the strong support, the intense devotion - 
of its former “revolutionary” opponents! [Laugh 
ter.] The democracy of the country, from the brief 
and pointed experience which followed the adoption 
of the State banksas depositeries of the public treas- 
ure—a system hastily adopted, and from the neces- 
sities of the case—determined immediately against 
it; and a law for the safe-keeping of the government 
moneys, providing for the punishment of defaulters 
and peculators upon it, was enacted. It was a good. 
law—the same as that now before the House, with ^ 
some exceptions. But mark (said Mr. C.) the hol- 
lowness and hypocrisy of those who oppose this 
great financial measure. Look at their advent. to 
power in 1840. They repeal the very measure 
designed to safely keep ‘the publie money—a meas- 
ure so honest and well adapted to our governmental 
purposes, that they dare not giveita fairtrial:!. Not 
only did they repeal it, but, with an almost 
certain knowledge that. no. substitute could ‘be 
adopted, coolly seated theniselves upon a sys- 
tem of finance which. they had denounced, and 
which the democracy had’ repudiated when they 
discovered it founded upon error. They repeal 
this great measure, and place in the hands 
of the executive the “purse and the sword.” They 
leave the public moneys entirely under his control, 
to be distributed, were he a bad man, in these same 
“pet banks,” against which they so frequently and 
indignantly hurled their anathemas, to be loaned to 
favorites, and subject to legalized suspensions.. The 
honorable gentléman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R.. 
Incersott] obliquely intimates ‘the policy: of re- 
establishing a national bank. He was not astonished 
at this, although the embodiment of all the federal- 
ism north of the Potomac [Mr. Wensrer] had pro- 
nounced it “an obsolete idea.” . That expression 


might not bave been meant. in the sense he had first 
read it. Like his. celebrated “fourth of July,” it 
meant, so that gentleman informed us, “some other 
fourth of July.” -From what the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania-had just hinted, Mr. Webster’s “ob-. 


‘golete idea” meant “some other. obsolete idea.” 
. Another national bank seems to. be-wanted. To. 
sustain this position; he has gone into a ‘post mortem 
examination. of the foul carcass -of the old bank— 


the illustrious predecessor of that which -he would 


have us follow. 
He would show d 
assuming the mantle of the charter which it pur- 


chased at great cost from the State of Pennsylvania. | 
But the people-were in possession of better author- | 


ity in relation to the causes of its decease, ‘that that 
given by the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mr. ©. said this with proper respect 
to him. ‘Ihe authority was no less than Mr. Bid- 
dle, when living in the fullness of his money 
power—regarded,’ by those whose capital was ber- 
rowed, and whose hopes and aspirations were based 
on anticipated discoutits, as- the great financier— 
“the very cornucopia of federalism—the deity of their 
~ worship—one who, atthe time, said to the com- 
mercial: world “let there be light,” and there was 
light; “let darkness overshadow the land,” and 
gloom and blackness followed. This authority 
Mr. C. would give. In his celebrated letter to 
‘the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams| which doubtless ‘contained his real senti- 
ments; he emphatically proclaims “that he loved 
his country most, when worst governed,” for the 
_- réason, Mr. C. supposed, that he and his friendscould 
could rob it more. Mr. Biddle stated in those 
celebrated effusions that, under the charter obtained 
from the State of Pennsylvania, the bank could be 
More effectually managed—would be stronger and 
safer—-it was not restricted by the impertinent in- 
__ terférence of the gencral government—was released 
from the trouble of keeping and disbursing the pub- 
lic moneys; and he might have added, from using 
“them for electioneering purposes. Mr. C. said he 
did not desire to detain the House, but he could not 


refrain from alluding to some remarks made by the’ 


honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Sarru.] 
He has informed us that the four winds of heaven 
had rested upon the democratic party in 1840, and 

_ that it was destroyed. He (Mr. C.) did not pretend 
` to be so well versed in biblical lore as were his whig 
friends. But if his recollection ‘served him, this 
metaphor was to be found in the book of Job, and 
had reference to the destwuction of the house in 
which Job’s sons and daughters were feasting when 
_ the building was overthrown, and its inmates destroy- 
_ ed. by the power of Satan. A. most apt illustration—a 
most capital parallel. ‘The inference to be drawn is, 
that God, for wise purposes, placed the democracy in 
- the power of Satan for a- time, to test its purity; and, 
like Job, it was stripped by the arch destroyer of 
all but its integrity. Satan did reign fora brief pe- 
riod. But the day of deliverance did come. What 
was taken from us has been restored, and the arch 
enemy is toothless and impotent." ` : 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to 
the House. 

Mr. WELLER moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. DROMGOOLFE called for the yeas and 
nays; which being ordered, Mr. Wetter withdrew 
the motion. . i ' 5 , 

Mr. HOGE moved the previous question; which 
being seconded, and the main question ordered, 

The first question being in concurring m the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole, was 
put and carried. a 

<- The question was next on the engrossment of the 
bil! for a third reading. ž ee ord 

Mr. ADAMS desired to renew his motion to 

: strike out the first section of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER decided that that, motion was 
not in order at this time, the previous question be- 
ing pending. s 

; Mtr. ADAMS. then 
with instructions. j 
The SPEAKER said that motion also was out of 
order. : f 
i “Mr. MILTON BROWN called for the yeas and 
nays on the question of engrossment, and they were 
ordered, andresulted—yeas 129, nays 69, as follows: 

YKAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Belser, Benton, 

Bidlack, Edward 3- Black, James Black, Blackwell, Bower, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, 
W. J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, 
” Jeremiah £. Cary, Shepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, Au- 
A. Chapman, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, 


moved to recommit the bill, 


ustus 
> Daniel, Richard D, Davis, John Wa Davis, Dawson; Doan, | 


` Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russell, St. John, 


that it received its death cold by | 


ragh, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Fish, Florence, Foot, Gid- 
dings, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, Hare. 
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Dillingham, Douglass, -Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, 
Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Byram Green, Hele, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, 
Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hun- 
gerlord, James B. Hunt, Charles, J- Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, An- 
drew Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, -Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, MeCauslen, Maclay, MoCleland, McCler- 
nand, MeConneli, McDowell, McKay; Mathews, Joseph 
Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Owen Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Rathbun, David S..Reid; 


Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Simp- 
gon, Slidell, John ‘I. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert ‘Smith, 


Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles; James <W. Stone, : 
Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Tib-- 


batis, ‘Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Woodward, and Joseph A, Wright--129. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer 


.Barnard, Brengle, M. -Brown, Buffington, Causin, Chap- || 


pell,. Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Collamer,..Cranston, Dar- 


din, Harper, Hudson, Washington Hent, Joseph- R. Inger- 

«solk Irvin, Jenks, Jobn. P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Moll- 
vaine, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Patterson, Peyton, Pollock, Preston, Ramsay, Rayner, C. M. 
Reed, Rockwell; Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Sen- 
ter, Severance, Albert Smith.. Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, 
Andrew Stewart, Summers, ‘Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, John White, Win- 
throp, and William Wright—69. $ 


: The next question was on the third reading of the 
bils ; 


Mr. BOYD moved the previous question, which 
was sustained by the House. ' 


Mr. CLINGMAN called for the yeas and nays 


on the third reading, and they were ordered, and re- 
sulted—yeas 123, nays 68, as follows: 


YVEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Bayly, Belser, Ben- 
ton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, 
Brodhead, Aaron V: Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Reuben 
Chapman, ‘Augustus A. Chapman, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, 
Cross, Cullom; Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Ellis, 
Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Kuller, Hale, Hannibal 
Hamlin, . Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, 
Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston; Hubard, Hubbell, 
Hughes, J. B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
A. Johnson, George, W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston 
King, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, MeCauslen, 
Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, ‘McDowell, 
McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac E: Morse, Murphy, 
Owen, Parmenter, Payie, Pettit, Emery D: Petter, Purdy, 
Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relie, Ritter, Robefts, 
Robinson, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, ‘David 
L. Seymour, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, John 
- Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, 
Sykes, ‘Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wheaton; Benjamin Whi-e, Williams, Wood- 
ward, and Joseph A. Wright—123. 

‘NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Brengle, Milton Brown, Buffington, Causin, 
Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, 
Garrett Davis, Deberry, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, 
Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, 
Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Irvin, Jenks, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Mellvaine, 
Edward Joy Morris, Freeman. H. Morse, Moseley, Paterson, 
Peyton, Pollock, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. 
Reed, Rockwell. Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Sen- 
ter, Severance, Alvert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, 
Andrew Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, - Wethered, John White, Win- 
throp, and William Wright—6s. 


Mr. HOPKINS, who was successful above many 
competitors for the floor, moved to reconsider the 
vote on the passage of the bill; and on this moved 
the previous. question. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded; the main question was ordered: and being 
taken, was decided in the negative without a 
division. : 

So the House refused to reconsider the vote; and 
the bill is finally passed. - 


OREGON. 


Mr. A. V. BROWN (chairman of the Committee 
on Territories) asked leave to report a bill to or- 
ganize a territorial government in Oregon. 


The SPEAKER said it was not in order, unless 


by the general consent of the House. 

Objections were made. 

Mr. BROWN moved to suspend the rules for 
this purpose. . 

Pending which question, 

On motion, the House adjoqrned.. 


The following notices of petitions presented to 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ` 


By Mr. ROCKWELL: The petition of 1? citizens of 
Worthington, Massachusetts, against the annexation of 


“Texas. 3 
By Mr. PAYNE: The petition of Was-sa-gee, a Choctaw 
Indian, pray ing for relief in consequence of the commission: 


quish their slaves,” 


Simons, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, ` 


er under the Choctaw treaty not allowing kim ‘hig reservi. 


tion. 5 

By Mr. J. W. DAVIS: The petition of Hickman Bruner 
and 32 others, asking a post route from Mount Pleasant, PY 
Harrisonville, Edmonson’s, and Mosier’s, to Springfield, Indi- 
ana. The-petition of Gideon Walker, praying compensation 
for services rendered the United States as an enlisted soldiey 
from the year 1792-to 1795. y 

By Mr. Í, E. MORSE: The petition of Alexandre Hebert and 
others, praying that the said A. Hebert may be allowed to 
pring into the United States a certain family of negroes, 
taken into Texas by his ancestor, agel 9) years, which ne- 

roes have lefta large of friends and relations in the.State 
of Louisiana: referred te the Committee of Ways and 


| Means. 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Daniel H. Werner, of 
the State of Maine, fot a pension for injuries received during 


_ the late war with England: referred to the Committee on: 


{nvalid Pensions. i f f 

By Mr. CROSS: The petition of J. F. Gaines and others, 
members. of the legislature of Arkansas, praying the estab- 
lishment of a post route from Joseph Tomlinson’s, >on the 
route from Washington, Hempstead county, to Booneville, 


. via Black Jack and Vache Grass, to Fort Smith. The petition 


of John M. Ross and others, for a route from Clarksville, in 


_‘Johnson city, via Piney Post Office and Jasper county,cowt 


house, to Carrollton: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Ofiice and Post Roads.” ok 

By Mr. J. T. SMITH: The petition of citizens of Fennsyl- 
vania, praying for “such change in the constitution as will 
appropriate the public lands o: the nation, or other suitable 
funds, forthe purpose of abolishing slavery within the Uni- 
ted States, and the compensation ‘of those who may relin- 


araia 


IN SENATE. 

: Mowpay, December 23, 1844. < . 

Mr. BAGBY asked and obtained leave to with» 
draw from the files of the Senate the petition and 
papers in the case of Anstel and Rhodes, and to 
refer them to the Committee on Post. Offices and 
Post Roads. stag 

Mr. CLAYTON asked and obtained leave to 
withdraw from the files of the Senate . the petition 
and papers in the case of David Brooks, for.a.com~ 
mutation of 5 years pay. ae 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, and also. several secret messages, In 
writing, : ; = 

Mr. BREESE asked and obtained leave to with= 
draw the papers in the case of Martin Rhenaud, 
and moved that the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims be discharged from the consideration of the. 
same. "The committee. was discharged .Accord~ 


ingly. `- : A i 
Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petitions of Rob- 
ert Ramsay, senior, and of Mary . Carleton, asking 
for a pension: they were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. > : 
Here the open message just received from the 
President of the United’States, in answer to the 
resolution of the Senate of the 12th inst., calling for 
copies of the latest correspondence with Mr. King, 
minister of the United States at the court of France, 
touching the annexation of ‘Texas, was read. It 
merely transmitted to the Senate the following’ cor- 
respondence: ` ` 


To the President of the United States: Lt see 

The Secretary of State has reccived from the President 
the resolution of the Senate of the 12th instant, requesting 
him “to: communicate to the Senate, if not incompatible. 


_with the public intérest, copies of all the correspondence: 


not heretofore transmitted to the Senate, which may have 
taken place between the Department of State and the 
present minister of the United States to France, and be- 
tween that minister and the government of France, relating 
to the proposed annexation of Texas to the United States,” 
and, in answer thereto, has the honor to transmit herewith 
extracts from the instructions of this department to Mr. 
King, dated April 23, 1944, and froma despatch dated the 
26th of August, 1844. ‘These include all the instructions 
given to Mr. King in relation to the subject referred to in 
the resolution. The main object of his mission was to 
strengthen and confirm those friendly relations which have 
so long subsisted between the two countries; and, in the 
{ulfiment of this purpose, it was left to his discretion—as he 
was, from his position in the government, fully acquainted. 
with the proposed measure of annexation in all its bear- 
ings>to adopt such course as might seem to him best cal- 
culated to prevent any misunderstanding in regard to so im 
portant a subject. His correspondence with the department 
in reference to it being a narrative of informal conversa- 
tions, could not, consistently with usage cr propriety, be 
made public. The only material part of this correspond- 
ence having relation to Texas is embraced. substantially in 
the despatch from this department to Mr. King, dated the 
12th day of August last, (already published,) and in the ex- 
tracts from the despatch of August 26, 1644, herewith com- 
municated. : . os 
Respectfully submitted, R 

; J. C. CALHOUN. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

> Washington, December 19, 1844, 


Mr. Cathounto Mr, King.—Extracts, 
Sige $ : DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
~ i Washington, April 23, 1844, 


sin: Having received your letter of the 14th instant, notie 
fying your acceptance of the appointment tendered to, yoe 
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by the President as envoy éxtraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary of the United Ststes.at Paris. and signifying your 


readiness to proceed upon your mission, I- have now the- 


honor to transmit to'you your commission inthat character, 
anda credential letter addressed to his Majesty the King 
-of the French, together with an open ‘copy of the same for 
> your inspection and:use. In presenting your letters of cre- 
dence; you will take advantage of the occasion to address 
his Majesty assurances of the. earnest desire by which the 
President. continues to be animated to maintain unimpaired, 
and to strengthen, if possible, the friendly relations so hap- 
. piy subsisting between the United States. and France; and 
o that end, the President relies. with confidence upon your 
general knowledge of the sitnation and position of the two. 
countries-with regard toeach other, and upon your expe- 
rience and discretion, for a judicious co-operation in the 
cultivation and, improvement of this good understanding 
between the parties. ee 
# # * :* * * 


The nstructions-of this department to your predecessors 
in the mission, to which you are referred as embodying the 
views entertained by the existing administration of this 
goverment, together with the other records and papers be- 

onging to the legation, will give you an adequate idea of 
the state of the: relations between the United States and 
France. These are, at present, and have long been, of the 
most friendly kind; and in intrusting them to your imme- 
diate charge and superintendence, the President indulges 
the confident hope, as I have already intimated, that no ef- 
forts will be spared on your part to strengthen and con- 
firm the sentiments of mutual good understanding and re- 
spect prevailing between the two nations, and ‘which are 
not less honorable to the character than advantageous to the 
interests of the parties. 
tant points at issue between the governments will be trans- 
mitted to you from time to time, as occasions for them may 
arise. - r 

During your residence in France, you may sometimes be 
applied. to, to interpose in behalf of Americai citizens to ob- 
tain satisfaction for claims which they may have on his 
Majesty’s government, or the redress of grievances which 
they may.experience in the course of their dealings and 
transactions. You will, in all such «cases, where the inter- 
vention of the government may be proper, according to the 

ublic law, afford such official aid as may appear to you 
ikely to'be useful, whether you have special instructions 
from this department or not. “ : 

lam, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


= J. €. CALHOUN.. 
wm. R. Kise, Esq; &e., &e., &e. 


. My. Calhoun to Mr, King.—Extract. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 26, 1844. 


Sin; [have the honor to acknowledge the.recept of your 
despatch No. 2; dated July 31, and to express my gratifica: 
tion at the result.of your conversation with M. Guizot; es- 
pecially that part of it which refers to the rumored protest of 
the French government, conjointly with that of Great Brit- 
ain, against the proposed annexation of Texas to the United 
States. Such a step had it been taken by France, must have 
excited unkind fee ings, and given to the United States just 
causé of complaint, The government of the United States 
will confidently rely on the assurances of M. Guizot; and 


and it is hoped that, neither separately nor jointly with any ` 


other power, will France adopt a course which would seem 
so little in accordance with her true interests, or the friendly 
relations which have so long subsisted between the two 
countries. : i ; 

My reply to your first despatch, which was forwarded by 
the last steamer, renders it unnecessary for me to enlarge 
on the topics presented in your last. In regard to Mr. 
Guizot’s inquiry respecting a proposed guaranty of the in- 
dependence of Texas, your reply was weil timed, and judi- 
cious, The settled policy of the United States has been to 
avoid entering into such guaranties, except in cases of 
strong necessity. ‘he present case offers no reasons to 
warrant a deviationfrom that policy. On the contrary, it 
presents’a strong additional reason why it should be adhe; 
red to;as such a guaranty would permanently defeat the 
proposed measure of annexation, which both countries seem 
anxious to advance. go. DER 

* JE * ai 2 


Ww. R. Kina, ‘&e:, &e., &e. 7 


On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the message 
and correspondence were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, praying for reform of the 
naturalization laws. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN gave notice that, to-morrow, 
or the earliest day convenient, he would introduce 
a bill for the relief of Joshua Shaw. - 

Mr. ASHLEY presented the petition of L. D- 
Marchand, of Arkatisas, praying for indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800. 

Mr. A. also gave notice that, on some future day, 
he would ask leave to introduce a bill supplementa- 
ry to the act of 4th February, 1841, to permit pre- 
emptioners to enter the quarter of quarer sections 
of the public lands. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked and obtained leave to 
withdraw. from the files of the Senate the papers of 
John Retlebever. 

Mr: HAYWOOD presented petitions and papers 


of Wm. H. Thomas, praying for compensation for | 


provisions furnished <cértain Indian tribes, at dif- 
ferent periods, in. North Carolina: referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr., FOSTER of New ‘York presented the peti- 


Special instructions upon impor- ` 


Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. BARROW asked and obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the Senate, and refer to the 


Committee on Private Land Claims, the petition and 


papers of A. Ledoux & Co. _ 

Mr. B. also- asked for the consideration of an or- 
der to print a-report sent fo the Senate'last session in 
relation to sugar and other interésts of Louisiana, 
and important to the whole Union. As the report 


- didnot come up till the latter part of last session, in| 
the press of business it failed to. be ordered to be 


rinted. a 
The Senate now ordered the printing of the re- 


ort. 7 : fey š 
r Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported in favor of printing the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy on the contingent ex- 
penses of the navy for the year 1844. 

The report was ordered to be printed.. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported séveral bills heretofore re‘erred to it. 
Among them were the following: s 
i. {A bili for the relief of Pierre Menard; and recom- 
sjended its passage... gate 
i A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to compromise with the sureties’ of Samuel Swart- 

wout; and recommended its passage. i 
t The House bill. to eètablish a uniform time of 


‘holding elections - for “electors. of President of the 


United States, with an amendment. 

Mr. BATES ‘reported from the Committee on 
Pensions, a private bill,.(name not heard;) and, on 
his motion, the-report. was ordered to be printed. ` 

Mr. WOODBURY, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported several bills. 

Mr. CHOATE, from the Committee on Foreign 


` Relations, reported a bill in relation to claimants on 


account of French -spoliations. prior to 1800; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. COLQUITT, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, reported several bills; which 
were read, and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. PORTER, from the Committee. on Roads 
and Canals, reported a bill, (name not heard,) with 
an amendment, and recommended its passage. 

On motion by Mr. BARROW, the following 
resolution offered by. him was considered and 
adopted: ` 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on the Library be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of causing tobe pur- 
chased, forthe use of the Senate, one hundred sets of the 
laws of the United States. : ; : 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, stating that the House had passed a 
bill for establishing an independent treasury. 

On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the following reso- 
lution was.considered and adopted: Se 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be instructed to 


“inquire whether any, and what, amendment of the law is 


necessary upon the subjects of appeals from the commis- 
sioner to the courts, in cases where applications for pa- 
tents, or for renewals thereof, are refused. 


On motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the petition of 
citizens of Kentucky in behalf of Francis A. Har- 
ison was withdrawn from the files, and referred to 
he Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BERRIEN offered a résolution of inquiry 
calling on. the Secretary of State to report to the 
Senate any information in possession of his depart- 
nent relative to arrangements made by foreign gov- 
ernments for transmitting to the United States their 
paupers or convicts; and also for any information in 


the possession of said department relative to the | 


annual and aggregate number of foreigners arriving 
in the United States. This (Mr. B. said) was in- 
formation called for in aid of the duties which the 
Judiciary Committee would have to perform in 
making up their report upon the several petitions re- 
ferred to them touching the naturalization laws. 
The resolution was adopted. - 

Mr. TAPPAN having given notice of a bill he 
intended to introduce, stated that, on Monday next, 
he would ask for the consideration of his bill to es- 
tablish the Smithsonian Institute. 

On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the papers of 
Chas. C. G. Thompson were withdrawn from the 
files of the Senate. 4 

The following resolutions, offered on Thursday 
last, were considered and adopted. That offered by 
Mr. Evans: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 


to inform the Senate whether any application has been made 
to the department since the close of the last session of Con- 


gress for the remission of penalties or forleitares heretofore ` 


incurred and paid far violetions of the revenue laws of the 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


‘tion of Philip Ward; which was referred to the 


United States, in the.importations-of. foreign goods or mer 
chandise, and if £o, by whom, and-the grounds upon which 
such application is made; the-time when incurred and pid, 
together with the decision or action of the department there. 
on. > f fa A a e BEAR 
Alsó: Aok k : ro 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what amount of duties which had pre- 


viously been-paid upon the iniportation.of foreign goods and 
merchandise into the United States has been refundedsince - 


- the close of the last session of, Congress, together with ade-. 


scription of the merchandise, and the times of importation, 
respéctively, upon which said: duties were collected, and 
the names of the. persons: to whom refunded; and also to 
communicate copies of all circular letters or instructious is- 
sued from the Treasury Department since the close of the 


_ last session relating to the refunding of the same, orto the 


rates of duty te be thereafter collected; and that he:he also 
directed to inform the Senate of the number of applications 
now pending for the refunding of duties heretofore paid, the 
times;when presented and by whom, the description of mer- 
chandise imported, and the amount of duties paid. 


That offered by Mr. Hustieron:” ae) 


. Resolved, That the Secretary of the’ Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what number of steamérs for the reve- 
nue service have been built, or have been ordered to be 
built; the respective periods of time when the contracts for 
building the same were made; the, cost of each; the places 
where the same have heen, or are to be built; the names: of 
the contractor or contractors; the actual or estimated ex- 


` pense attending their employment} the difference in the ex- - 


pense of construction and employment: between the same 
and the wooden revenue.cutters; and whether any trial of 
the same has been made to test their utility; and whether 


-they will probably be as.useful for the revenue service, hav- 


ing reference to their speed, and'to all other considerations 
connected. with their cost and. use as the revenue cutters 


`- heretofore built and used in the service. : 


That offered by Mr. Jouwson: eu 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 


to communicate to the Senate, as-early.as: may be -practi- 
cable, copies of all orders or ‘instructions which may.at.any 
time have been given by his department to the land officers 
and persons acting as surveyor general in. Louisiana, in ré- 
lation to the “Houma claim,” of any plats or surveys in his 
department of said claim, and ofany- arguments or state- 
ments heretofore made to the department in relation to that 
claim, and of the decisions of the department thereon; also 
alist of all the private claims derived from either ofthe. 
former governments of Louisiana, or based upon any of the 
laws of the United States, which are included in whole or 
in part by the claimed lines ofthe Houma tract, specifying 
in each case the name of the claimant, the character, nature, 
and date of the original title papers, and the amount claim- 
ed; and, if confirmed, the date of the confirmatory law; and 
also a list of all such tracts included therein as may,. by the 
official plats, or the returns of the proper officers, be shown 
to have been sold at any time by the United States, and 
their areas and the amounts paid therefor; specifying the 
dates ofentry and the laws under which they were made; 
and also to report whether such portions of the said Houma 
claim as have been patented were ever regularly, sutveyed- 
by the proper authority in conformity to:the instructions of. 
the department and the requirements of thie law, and the lines 
thereof properly returned and exhibited upon the townshi 
maps sent to the departmént prior to the granting of suc! 
patents. $ $ : ` a 


The House bill, to establish an independent treas- 
ury, was then read twice, and réferred ‘to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. - net ee 

The following engrossed bills and joint resolu- 
tions were then read a third time, and passed: 

An act for the relief of J. McFarlane. 

An act for the relief of Gideon Batchelder, 

An act for the relief of James Ritchie. ; 

An act for the relief of. the legal representatives 
of Pierre Menard and others. i : 

A joint resolution authorizing an allowance to 
Purser D. M. F. Thornton in the settlement of his 
accounts. : i 

A joint resolution explanatory of an act making ap- 
propriations for the payment of revolutionary pen- 
sions for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1843. 

On motion of Mr. WOODBURY, the petition of 
Malachi Hagan was withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate. ‘ 

‘Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition asking for 
a new post route in Missouri: referred- to the Com- 


‘mittee on Post Office and Post Roads. - 


Mr. MERRICK gave notice of ‘his intention to 
introduce three several post-office. bills, viz: one for 
the transportation of our mails to foreign ports; onè 
for regulating: the transmission of the mails by rail- 
roads; and another authorizing the Navy Departe 
ment to place at the disposal of the Post Office De- 
partment a sufficient number of the United States 
steamers for the transportation of our mails to for- 
eign ports. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business, and, af- 
ter a short time, resumed its legislation; when ` 
_ Mr. SEMPLE, on leave, introduced the-follow- 
ing bills, notice of which had been heretofore given: - 

A bill to grant a portion of the public lands'te. the - 
State of Ilinois to aid in the construction. of the fl- 
linoiz and Michigan canal; -. ee 


‘A bill to extend the national road to the city of 
A‘ton, on the Mississippi river. a ake 

_On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the bill authori- 
zing the Secretary of the Treasury to compound 


` with the sureties of Samuel Swartwout was taken 


_the gentleman [Mr. A. V. Brown] on Saturday to ` 


up, and; the amendment recommended by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. being adopted, was ordered to 
be engrosséd and tead a third time. ; : i 


-On motion, it was agreed: that, when‘ the ` Seriate ; 


adjourn, it be to ‘Thursday next, ` 


. The Senate then adjourned. =.> < ee ee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ` 
Mowpay, December 23, 1844 © 


. Mr. ROBERTS gave notice of a motion for leave. 


to introduce a bil: asking for a grant.of alternate sec- 
tions of land upon the line of survey for the railroad 
from Jackson, Mississippi, through Brandon, to the. 
western boundary of the State of Alabama, and for 
other purposes. `~ : i 7 
_On motion by Mr. DEAN, leave was granted to 
him to withdraw certain papers from the-files of the 
House. . ` o iR p? 
Mr. A. V. BROWN asked what was the first 
business in order, : : fre A 
The SPEAKER replied that it was the motion of 


suspend the rules, for the purpose of making a rer 
port from the Committee on Territories. : 


Mr. DOUGLASS asked the gentleman from Ten- 


_nessee to allow him first to ask the unanimous con- 


sent of the House for the introduction of:a joint 
resolution. providing for the reannexation of Te 
to the United States, in conformity with the Louisi- 
ana treaty. i q : : 
Mr. REDING objected, unless the same privi- 

lege was allowed to other members. 

“Mr. DOUGLASS then gave notice that he would 
introduce it to-morrow, : 


<o Mr. HOLMES rose to a‘question of order.. In 


the: first place, he would ‘inquire of the Speaker 
whether this day was not set apart for the reception 


` of petitions. 


` for the reception. of petitions. 
_ the gentleman. from 


The SPEAKER replied that the rules of the 
House set apart the first thirty days of the .session 
But. the motion of 
ennessee [Mr. A. V: Brown] 


_ being for the suspension of the rules, it would, if 


carried, take precedence. 
After some conversition— i. 
‘Mr. A. V. BROWN, chairman of the Committee 


-on Territories, by general consent, reported a bill to 


` organize a territorial government in Oregon. ° 


- The bill establishes a: government over all-the 


_ country lying west of the summit of the Rocky 


mountains, ‘and bounded on the south by latitude 


forty-two, and-on the north by latitude fifty-four 
degrees and forty-nine minutes of north-latitade. 

t provides for the appointment of a governor to 
reside in. said Territory, and also to actas Indian 
agent, with a salary of ——— dollars; also for the 
appointmentjof a. judge, secretary of the Territory, 


‘attorney, and marshal, with.salaries of ——— dol- 


lars. 


> Ft organizes a legislative department, to consist of 


a council of five, and an assembly not to exceed 
fifty in number, , 
be entitled to one representative. : 

: No person to be entitled to vote for representa- 
tive or. to be eligible as such, unless he shall have 
been a citizen of one of United States or some Terri- 
tory thereof, or unless he be an actual resident of 


said Territory and shall be a free white male over the 
“age of twenty-one years; judges of election to have 


` 


authority to interrogate, on oath, all persons offer- 
ing to vote who shall be suspected of a want of fidel- 
ity to the-United States, and to reject the vote of such 


“ag refuse to, take the oath of allegiance to the United 


States. : : 

"Phe “members of the council to be elected by the 
house of representatives, and classified by ballot so 
that oné shall go out. annually; members of the 
house of representative to be elected for two years, 
arid of the council for five years. 

The governor to have a veto on all laws passed, 
unless afterwards passed by a vote of two-thirds; but 
all laws “to. be subject to be repealed by Congress. 
The bill: provides for the establishment of suitable 
forts within and on the ‘main’ routes leading to the 
country. o i : 

“On motion by Mr. A. V:.- BROWN, the above 
bill. was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 


exas ` 


Each five’ hundred inhabitants to’ 


_he had named. 


“tees were first called in their order for reports, and- 


read the first-and second times, and referred to the 


| importance and value of. their services, stating the prices 


.the manner in which the public accounts are kept in rela- 


` diture. 


Mr. HOUSTON asked leave to introduce a bill | 
on previous notice. 5 : ea 


Mr: CAVE JOHNSON observed that a number 
of the members wished to make reports from com- 
imittees, mtroduce bills, . on leave, and offer notices 
and resolutions. -He would, therefore, move’ that 


the rules be. suspended for one hour for the objects 


This motion being adopted, the ‘standing coramit-` 


the following were made...” - RAC 
Mr. RAMSAY, from the Committee of Claims, | 
to which had been. referred the petition of Wm. P: 


Zantzinger, reported a bill for his relief; which was 


Committee of the Whole House. : i 

Mt: VANCE, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
ported, without amendment, the bill from the Senate 
for the relief of the héirs of Robert Fulton, and it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
and ordered ‘to be ‘printed. ; 

Mr: DANA, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: : 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be instructed to re- 
port to this House a statement of all the railroad and steam- 


‘boat lines which are emiployed to transport the mailof the 
United States—-dividing them into classes according to the 


per mile paid to each, and whether it would-be expedient to 
modify or alter such prices in any respect, and particularly 
in reference to the difference between. night and day 
service. ; ‘ 


Mr: CLINTON, from the Committee on Public 
Expenditures, offered the following resolution; which 
was considered and agreed to: - 


“ Resolved, That the several executive departments—to 
wit: the Treasury, War, and Navy--report to this House 


tion to the public expenditures, with a view to introduce a 
more unifarm and corrected system, and afford more satis- 
factory aud ready information respecting the public expén- ` 


` On motionof Mr. PARMENTER, the Commit- 
tee on Naval-Affairs was discharged from the further 
consideration of the petition of William Taylor, and 
the same was réferred to the Committee on Pën- ` 
sions. ‘ ; > 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, offercd a resolution to print 105000 
Gnstead of 5,000) copies of the map of’ Texas, at a 
cost not exceeding twelve cents a map; which, 

On motion of Mr. SIMONS, was referred to the 
Committee on Engraving. 

Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR, from the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Pensions, reported a bill enti- 
tled'an act to amend the act granting half pay to 
certain widows; aud ‘to amend the several acts and 
resolutions amendatory of the same, and extending 
the provisions thereof, which said bill was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, and order- 
ed to be printed. i 

Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR, from the same 
committee, , reported, without amendment, a joint 
resolution amendatory of the act making. appropria- 
tions for the payment of revolutionary pensions; 
and. moved to refer it to the’ Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the. Union. ` f 

Mr. CALDWELL moved that the resolution be 
engrossed and put upon its passage. 

The question was first put on-referring the reso- 
lution to the Committee of the Whole on the state’ 
ofthe Union, and carried. ğ 

Mr. T. H. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions, also reported the following 
bills; which were read twice and committed to the 
Committee. of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed: 

A bill for the relief of Richard Eliott; - 

A bill for the relief of Susannah Scott; ; 

A bill for the relief Elizabeth Jones and others 
heirs of John Carr. : 

On the motion of Mr. SEYMOUR, the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of Robert 
Wilmott, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

On the motion of Mr. SEYMOUR, the same com- 
mittee was discharged from the further consideration 
of the petition of John Martin, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 
` Mr. JOS. A. WRIGHT, from the Committee on 


:. Revolutionary Pensions, reported a bill for the relief | 


of.Elizabeth Fitch; and it was read twice, and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF, from the Committee on 


$ ment to deduct the 


Invalid Pensions, made a report on the tase ol j 
seph Bowlin. F ee. 
‘And on his motionthe same committee was djs- 


charged. from the. further consideration of the case’ 


of John Farnham; and it was laid upon the tablé.:* | 
Mr. RUSSELL, from ‘the Committee on Invalid ` 
Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of Isaac Allen; ` 
and it was read twice, and. committed. to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. > i 
“On thé motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the Commit- 
‘teeon Invalid Pensions was discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of Alexander 


' Gutheridge; and it was laid on the table. 


“He also reported abill for the relief of Elijah Blod- 
gett; which was read twice, and committedto the | 


-Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. DUNLAP, from the Committee on :Com-. 
merce, presented a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, tranšmitting a communication from Same ° 
uel F. B. Morse, in relation to the electro-magnetic tel- + 
egraph, -bearing upon. the bill for the extension of | 
the telegraph line from ,Baltimore to New: York; 
and, on his motion, 5,000. extra copies: were ordered 


| tobe printed.. >> : 


Mr..COBB, from the Committee on Mileage,. re-.. 
ported a bill to regulate the mileage of members of | 
Congress, which he said. was designed to mi ê` 
mileage uniform. The bill consisted of asingle sec- 
tion, and simply proposed that the mileage should’ 
be calculated by the nearest and most. ‘direct. mäi 
route. : were Pare 

The bill was read twice. - : 4 ie 
. Mr. COBB said he thought there could beno ob- 
jection to the bill: he therefore hoped it’ would be 
put upon its passage. He moved that it be engross- ` 
ed for a third reading; and on that he moved the 
previous question. aes 


Mr. BARNARD. objected that the bill could not 
be read three times in one day, according to the ex- 
isting rules of the House. 

-The SPEAKER assented, but stated that it could — 
be ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. . 

Mr. SLIDELL hoped the gentleman from. Geor- 
gia would allow the bill to go to the Committee of 
the Whole.for examination. © 2 0 008 Ye Ue 

Mr. COBB declined to assent to the. sg estion, 
being apprehensive that such a course wou i ingure : 
the defeat of the bill. © +- oe oe 

The. vote on seconding the demand for the pre. 
vious question was taken by Messrs: Jonn Srew~ 
art and Burks, who reported’91 in the affirmative: 
there was therefore a second. et 3 ` 

The main question was ordered to be now put, 
and the bill was ordered to be engrossed, by a ma-, 


‘jority of 171 to 8, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs.. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Arrington,’ 
Ashe, Bayly, Baker, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Brengle, Brinker- 
hoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Bute. 
fington, Burke, Burt, Caldwell; ‘Carpenter, Jeremiah: E. 
Cary Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Chappell; Chilton,-Chnch,- 
Clingman, Cobb,. Coles, Collamer, Cranston, Cross, Cullom, 
Pana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John W.. 
Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Dun- 
can, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
French, Fuller; Giddings, Goggin, Byram Green, Grider, 
Hale, Hannibal,Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Har- 
pes, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hughes, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, Cave 
Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G: W. Jones,’ 
Preston King, Daniel P. King, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, McClernand. McConnell, McDowell, Mc- 


_Jlvaine,. Matthews, Edward Joy Morris, ‘Joseph Morris,” 


Moseley, Murphy, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Preston,. 
Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, David 
S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St. John; Sample, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L.. Sey- 
mour, Simons, Simpson, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Ca, 


į leb R, Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, 


Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, 
Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomase 
son, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tucker, ‘Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered; Wheaton, Joh 
White, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Woodward, 
William. Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—171. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Edward J. Black, Bowlin, Douglass, 
Hoge, James B. Hunt, Isaac E; Morse, Slidell, and Vin- 
on—8 ` i piar g 


The SPEAKER inquired if any gentleman ob- 
jected to the third reading of the bill at this time? 

Mr. HALE moved the previous question. 

Mr. BARNARD and other gentlemen objected to 
the third reading. na 
-Fhe bill consequently lies over till to: morrow. 
. My. WENT WORTH gave notice that when it 
came. up, he should ask leave to introduce an amende 
l ¢ per.diem of members when ab- 
sent from their seats. i - 
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‘The roll of the. as then called for resolu- 


` tions; and they were received, as follows: ` - 
Mr. HALE ffered the following resolution; which 


was agreed to: < : 

` Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be request- 
ed.to..inform this: House what cohtracts, ifany, have been 
made by'that department since January 1, 1341, with A. G. 
& A.W. Benson, or either, for the furnishing: of pine timber 
or lumber to the several navy-yards, or either of them; the 
papers’ in{which proposals for such contracts or contract 


were published; the prices paid for such timber or lumber, ` 


together with the prices paid for similar articles before 
such contract was entered. into; and also. what contract, if 
any, has begn made with the same individuals for the trans- 
portation of supplies to our several foreign naval stations; 
he papers in which such proposals for contracts ‘were pub- 
iished; the prices paid’ therefor; together with the prices 
peidfor the same before such contract was entered into. 


Mr. REDING offered the following; which was 
agreed to: - of f 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill to. provide for the transmission of newspapers 
inthe United States mail, free of postage within ‘the limits 
of the,congressional districts in which they may be printed. 


The hour for which the rules had been suspended 


having expired, 
` On motion of Mr. WENTWORTH and of Mr. 
DOUGLASS, the rules were further suspended to 


to complete the call of the States and Territories for’ 


resolutions, (including also. bills and notices of 
bills.) - f : : 


[Amessage was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the passage by that body of certain bills, 


ao}. : giv, a . 
. Resolutions were further received, as follows: 
Mr. BAKER. offered. the following, which was 
agreed to: rece 

Resolved, That the Committee: on Military Affars be di- 
rected to consider the expediency of granting land bounties 
to the surviving soldiers of the “old fourth regiment” of 
the United States intantry, . E : 

Mr. D. P. KING offered the following; which was 
agreed:to, : a 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing for the erection of a lunatic asylum for the reception 
of insane persons in the military and naval service of the 
United States; of the insane poor of the District, and such 
other insane persons as may be committed; by their friends. 


Mr. SIMONS offered the following; which was 
agreed to: ; 

Resolved, That thë Secretary of the Navy be requested to 
inform this House why a report of commissioners to make 


experiments of inventions designed to prevent the explo- 
sion of steam-boilers, which was promised early in the last 


session, has not been published, Also, when the same may . 


be expected, if atiall. 
‘Mr. JOHN STEWART offered ‘the ‘following; 


which was agreed to: : 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of Warand the Navy be, 

and- the. same are hereby, directed to furnish the House of 
Representatives with information as to the quantity of 
ammunition of the various kinds annually uscd in the 
respective services under their control. 
_ Also, what quantity have the respective services now on 
hand, and what quantities of the different kinds is deemed 
expedient or necessary to keep on hand to be in proper pro- 
portion to our other military and naval services. S 

Mr. CATLIN offered the ‘following; “which was 
agreed to: i , 

` Resolved, That the Committee of. Ways and Means be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency. of providing hy Jaw for the admission of guano, and 
other. manures imported for agricultural purposes, duty 
free. ERATE Kae i 

Mr: DILLINGHAM offered the following; which 
was agreed to: ‘ ` : 

Resolved, That'the Committee on the Public Lands be di- 
rected to inquire irito the expediency of granting a township 
of public land to §theNorwich University, at Norwich, 
Vermont., t 3 

Mr. BYRAM GREEN offered the following; 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be requested 
to inquire into the expediency. of making an appropriation 
to improve the harbor of Pultney-ville, Wayne county, New 
York. f 

INELIGIBILITY OF PRESIDENT. 

Mr. W. HUNT, in accordance with previous no- 
tice, introduced a joint resolution to amend the con- 
stitution of the United States, so as to render the 
President of the United States ineligible for re-elec- 
tion... 

The resolution having been twice read, . 

Mr. H. moved its reference to a select committee 
of five members, and that it be printed. : 

Mr. THOMAS. SMITH called for the reading of 
the resolution; which was read accordingly. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved its. reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


- States of Pennsylvania, New York, and all the New Eng- - 
-land States, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, for four 
successive years, ending 


‘improvement of the harbor of White Hall, on Lake 


„ter, Vinton, Winthrop, 
“Wright—49, 


The-question on the reference to the Committee || 


CONGRESSIONAL GEI 


noes not counted. alae 
So the subject was referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. ` ra 
„On motion of Mr. PATERSON, (the rule being | 
dispensed with,) - n ) i 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested tọ 
report to this House the amount of postage received at each 
and all the principal post offices: upon all. the mail routes- 
upon which private expresses have been established in the 


npon the 30th of June last; also 
what would have been the increase of the revenue from the 
same offices, as near ashe can-estimate the same, predicated 
upon the increase of business and population. —__ 7 
Mr. FISH, in aceordance with previous notice, 
introduced a bill to authorize. the sale of the site of 
Fort Gansevoort, in the city-of New York, and the 
purchase of certain lands on Staten Island, used for 
the deferice of the harbor of New York; which was 
twice read, and, on motionof Mr. F., referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to ` 
be printed. . TE 
Mr. PRATT, on leave, introdùceda joint résolu- 
tion to secure a ‘more perfect accountability for the 
care of public property; which being read the first 
-and second time, fet Bee oe i 
On motion by Mr: PRATT, the same -was order- 
ed to be engrossed ‘fora third reading, and then 
read the third time, and passed. -. : : 
‘Mr. ROGERS offered á resolution dirécting the 
Committee on Commerce to inquire into’ the expe- 
diency of making an appropriation for the further 


Champlain: agreed to. j 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL presented. the petition 
of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, iu favor of appro- 
priating the public lands for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in the United States and Territories, and for 
compensating citizens for their-slaves. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to lay the -petition on 
the table. °” i : 

Mr. ADAMS called for the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered, resulted in—yeas 117, nays 
49, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Arrington, Ashe, Bayly, Belser, Ben- 
ton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, A. V..Brown, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard Cary, Catlin, Causin. Reuben 
Chapman, Chappell, Clinch, Clingman, Cobb, Coles, Cross, 


.Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, John W. Davis, 


Dawson, Deberry, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellis, - Kicklin, 
French, Fuller, Byram Green, Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, James B. Hunt, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew, Kennedy,- Preston -King,. Labranche, 
Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, Maclay, McClernand,- McConnell, 
Mathews, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Owen, Parmer- 
ter, Payne, Peyton, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt,” 
Preston, Purdy, Rayner, David S. Reid, Reding, Roberts, 
Russell, St. John, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. 
Seymour, Simons, Simpson. Slidell, Thomas Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, Stiles, James W.’ 
Stone, Alfred P. Stoue, Strong, Summers, Taylor, ‘thompson, 


` Tibbatts, /fucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John 


White, Bénjamin White, Williams, and Woodward—117. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Beker, Barnard, Bufting- 


‘ton, Chilton, Collamer, Cranston, Dickey, Florence, Koot, 


Giddings, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Hudson, W. Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Perley B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, McDowell, McIlvaine, 
Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Paterson, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, Sam- 
ple, Schenck, Severance, John T. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, An- 
drew Stewart, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanme- 
William Wright, and Joseph A. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 
_ Mr. E. J. MORRIS offered the following reselu- 
tion; which lies over, on notice of debate: ` ‘ 


“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency ‘of amending the 
naturalization laws, so that the name ofevery emigrant shall 
be registered at the custom-house, a certificate of which reg- 
istration shall be indispensable proof ofthe term of residence 
necessary to naturalization; and-ziso furtherto amend the | 
law, so that the right of suffrage shall not be granted until 
two years after naturalization; and to inquire what other 
amendments are necessary to the naturalization laws forthe 
prevention of the frauds now practised under them; and for 
the preservation of the purty of the elective franchise. 


Mr. A. STEWART offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved. That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be in- ` 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting a pen- 
sion to Robert Dinsmore, a soldier of the late war. 


On motion of Mr. C. M. READ, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion forimproving the navigation of Lake St Clair, byre- 
moving the obstructions on &t, Clair Aats. 


on.the Judiciary (being first in order) was taken by - | 
- tellers, and was decided in the affirmative—ayes 78, . 


_Grider, Harper, 


“Mr. RAMSEY desired ‘to offer the resolution 
frequently offered before, to order -the printing of . 
Professor Johnson's report on the’ adaptation of was 


objection was made, and it wag not received. © > 

Ar. J. R: INGERSOLL offered: the following 
resolution: ©. 0% fois ie poe 
` Resolved; That the persons. employed by-the House at this 


‘ rlots kinds of coal to the generation of. steam; but 


. Congress be paid at the close of this session, from the con 


tingent fund, an amount equal to that paid to individuals sim 
ilarly employed by the Senate for the-same period. ~ s 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON: moved. to Jay it on the 
ble; which was decided. by yèas and nays, as fòl- 
lows—yeas 93, nays 62: . ahh a 
_ YEAS.—Méssrs. Abbot; Arrington, Bayly, Baker, Belser, 
Benton, James Black, James .A-Black, Blackwell; Boyd, 
Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Aaron V. Brown, Bulfington; Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard, 
Carey, Reuben. Chapman,- Chappell, Clinch; Clingman, 
Collamer, Cross,Cullom, Dana; Daniel, Garrett. Davis, 
Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Deberry, Dickey, Dune 
lap, Farlée, Florence; French,.Giddings, Byram. -Green, 
: Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, ‘Hughes, 
Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Irvin, Cave Johnson, 
Perley B. Johnson, Andrew: Johnson, George W. Joines, 
Andrew ‘Kennedy, Labranche, Lucas, MeConnell, McDow- 
ell, Edward. J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Owen, Par- 
menter, “Payne, Peyton, Preston, Purdy, Rathbun, Rayner, 
Charles M. Reed, David S. Reid, Ritter’ Rockwell, Rogers, 


“St. John, Senter, Severance, Simons, Simpson, Slidell; 
Thomas Smith, . Steenrod,Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, | 
_ Summers, Taylor, Tilden, Tucker, Vinton, Wheaton, Ben- 


jamin White, Williams, and Woodward--98. | 
NAYS.—Messrs, Adams, Ashe, Barnard, Bidlack, Ed- 
ward J. Black, Bowlin, Brodhead, William. J. Brown, Gat: 
lin, Causin, ‘Chilton, ‘Cobb, Craston, Dawson, Douglass, 
Ellis, Fish, Foot, Hale; Hannibal Hamlin, Edward 8. Hamlin, 
Hammett,. Hardin, Hays, Holnies, Hoge, Hubard, James 
B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. ‘Ingersoll, Jénks, 


| Daniel P.. King, Lumpkin; ‘Lyon, neo! McClernand; 
loc 


Mcllvaine, Mathews, Moseley, Pettit, Pollock, Elisha R: 
Potter; Ramsey, Roberts; Schenck,’ Thomas H Seymour; 
David L: Seymour, John T. Smith, -Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
Smith, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tyler, Vanmeter, 
Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, 
William Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—62. 5 : 

So the resolution was laid upon the table. 

On the motion of Mr. PRESTON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire isto 
the expediency. of making an appropriation of an appropria- 
tion for the removal of an obstruction to the navigation of 
the Susquehanna river at its mouth, near Havre de Grace, 
Maryland. 2 ; Sed 


On motion of Mr. BRENGLE, it was 
Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be in- 


. structed to'inquiro into the expediency, of ceding to the 


State of Maryland the stock of the United States in ‘the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company. i 


On the motion of Mr. CHILTON, it was 


Resolved; That the Secretary of War be required to‘com 
municate to this House all the papers and documents on file” 
in the Pension Office relating to the application-of James 
Green for a pension as a midshipman in the navy during the 
war of thejrevolution. : ‘ : i 


On the motion.of Mr. STEENROD, it was 


Resolved, That the ‘further sum’ of $65 be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives, being one 
half of the amount necessary. to ‘complete the payment of 
the expénditures attending ‘the’ funeral of those’ persons 
who were killed on board the Princeton steamship. 


On the motion of Mr. RAYNER, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee oh. Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the office of 
surveyor of the port for the town of Windsor, in North Car- 
olina. . 


Mr. HOLMES offered the following joint resolu- 
tion; which lies over one day, under the rules: - i 


Resolved, That the United States continues to he very sen- 
sibly affected by the circumstance of the government of 
Denmark having, in the year 1779, caused. a number of- 
their prizes to be delivered to Great Britain; and: the more 
so, as no part ‘of their conduct had forfeited their claim to 
those rights of hospitality which civilized nations extend 
to cach other. That not only a sense of justice due to.the 
individuals interested in these prizes, but also an earnest de-’ 
sire that no subject of discontent may check the cultivation 
and progress of that friendship which they wish may. sub- 
sist and increase between the two countries, „prompt the 
United States to remind the government of Denmark of the 
transaction in question, and they flatter themselves that this 
government will concur with’ thein in thinking thet, as resti- 
tution is not practicable, it is. reasonable and jast that the 
government of Denmark should render, and that the United 
States should accept, a compensation equivalent to the value 
of the said prizes. = 

Resolved, That the Presidcnt’of ihe United States bere- 
quested to inform this House what progress, if: any, ‘has 
been made in the negotiations now pending, with the view 
of bringing the subject to an early termination. 


On the motion of Mr. STILES, it was 


Resolved, That the Committes of Claims be instructed te: 
inqulre into the expediency of compensating the heirs of 
Mary Ker for the loss ofproperty sustained in the service 
of the United States. : pa 


On the motion of Mr. E. J. BLACK, it was | 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency atid pro- 
priety of reporting a billor joint resolution for the Tellef 
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ef John B. Denton and Cartes Humpheys, and report the 
same to this House; ard that the petition accompanying this 


| ¥ésolution be referred to said committee. ` 


`. On the motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee ‘on the Militia be instruct- 


ed to inquire into the expediency of adopting the following 
joint resolution: i eet ` 


Be it resolved by the Senate and Hyuse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress. assembled, That 
the law approved April 23, 1808, providing for the arming 
and equipping the militia of the United States and Territo- 
ries, be, and the same is hereby, amended, so that one quar- 
ter of the said appropriation shall be expended in the water- 
‘proof ammunition invented and manufactured by Samuel 
Colt; provided Colt will furnish the required quantity on 
the same terms as he has supplied the same kind of car- 
tridges for the use of the regular service of the United States, 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked and obtained leave 
to introduce a joint resolution to repeal a part of the 
joint resolution of the 11th of September, 1841, rel- 
ativé to armories, arsenals, and forts, &c.; which 

“was twice read, and lies over. . 


` ONE-HOUR RULE. 

Mr. DUNCAN gave notice that on to-morrow 
he: would move for leave to introduce a resolution to 
repeal the 34th rule of the House, usually known 
as the hour rule. i 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF offered the following, 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Commerce be instructed 
„tò inquirè into the expediency of reporting a bill making an 
appropriation of $5,000 for the completion of the work for 


e preservation of the harbor at Sandusky city, as recom- 
mended by the bureau of topographical engineers. 


On motion of Mr. SCHENCK, 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
atructed to inquire and report whether some amendment is 
mot necessary in the law regulating the compensation of 
¢ustom-house gaugers for ascertaining. by estimate or 
otherwise, the weight of molasses imported into the United 
States, which pays a specific duty per pound. 

. Mr. McILVANE, from the Committee on the 
Expenditures in the War Department, reported the 
following resolution: j 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to com- 
Mihicate- to this House the circumstances under which 
payment was made for certain slaves which emigrated 

Vest with the Indians, according to the abstracts of dis- 
bursemente meade by Lt. 

` forthe year ending September 30, 1843, and communicated 
to this House by the 2d. Auditor of the Treasury, April 20, 
1644, and also the authority for such payment. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Libra- 
ry, reported, with amendments, the bill providing 
for the purchase of certain copies of the history of 
Orégon and California, and the other territories on 
the north west coast of America. ; 

Mr. DAWSON gave notice of a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill making Baton Rouge, in 
Louisiana, the permanent location for the office of 
the surveyor general. of said State, and for other 
purposes; also, to introduce a bill to authorize a 
survey of the mouth of the Red river, and for other 
purposes, ee f , 

ir. I. E. MORSE gave notice of a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill to aid the courts of the 
several States and Territories in procuring and 
taking testimony in certain cases. , 

Mr. SLIDELL offered the following; which was 
‘agreed, to: E 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
td inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation 
for the erection ofa custom-house at New Grieans. 


DUTY ON SALT. 


- Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS offered the following 
resolution; on which he demanded the previous 
‘question: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed to report a bill to repeal the taty on salt. 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART moved to lay the 
-yesolution on the table. : 

. The SPEAKER remarked to the gentleman that 
there was already a bill on the calendar for the same 
purpose. : 

r. DAVIS said he preferred to have an expres- 
sion of the sense of the House on this resolution. 
Mr. EDWARD J. BLACK desired to move an 
améndment, if it was in order. 
The SPEAKER said an amendment was not in 
‘order, the previous question having been moved. . 
-Phe yeas and hays were called for on the motion 
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Capers, Indian agent, 
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to lay on the table, and the question: being taken by 
tellers, the House refused to order the yeas and 
naiys—ayes 24, noes 98, (not a fifth of the members 
voting for the yeas and nays—the number required 
by the constitution to order them.) eae aha 

The question was then taken by tellers, and deci- 
ded in the affirmative—ayes 71, noes 58. 

So the resolution was Jaid on the table. nE 

Mr. PETTIT offered: the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: ` ae te 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of extending the provisions 


of the pre-emption law to the lands knownas “the great 


Miami reservation” in Indiana. ` 


Mr. JOSEPH A. WRIGHT introduced a bill. 
for the relief of Elizabeth Fitch; which was twice 
read, and: referred to the Cominittee on Revolution- 
ary Pensions. _ 

r. THOMAS SMITH moved the following 
resolution; which was laid on the table one day, un- 
der the rule: 

Resolved, That the Clerk report to this House the amount 
paid each year for books since the commencement of the 
system of furnishing them to members; the amount it will 
cost to fill the order adopted at the last session; the number 
of members of Congress that are now receiving and.who 
have received the same before, of the “public archives” 
printed by an order of this House; and what will be the 


probable number of volumes that will yet be printed of that 
work, and what it will cost per volume. f . 


On motion of Mr. SAMPLE, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands inquire 
into the expediency of providing for the drainage of the 
wet lands in the land districts of Fort Wayne and Winamac 
land offices, in the State of Louisiana. 


WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


Mr. OWEN, pursuant to notice, asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to grant certain lands 
in the State of Indiana, the better to enable the said 
State to extend and complete the Wabash and Erie 
canal from Terre Haute to the Ohio river; which 

‘was read twice, and, on Mr. O.’s. motion, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. _ 

Mr. HENLEY offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of so amending the 48th rule of the 
House of Representatives as that a motion for adjournment 
shall not be in order previous to 4 o’clock each day; and 


that no adjournment shall take place prior to that time, un- 
less by a vote of two-thirds. 


Mr. HOLMES, and many others, objected; and 
Mr. H. proposing to debate the resolution, it was 
laid over. ; 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That when the House adjourn it adjourn to 
meet on Thursday next.’ ` 


EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN FLAGS AND AMER- 
ICAN FLAGS. 


In pursuance of previous notice, Mr. HAM- 


METT asked leave to introduce a joint resolution, 
making adisposition of foreign flags which have 
been taken in battle, and of such flags of the United 
Statesas have been used in memorable battles, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House.of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
all the foreign tlags in possession of the United States that 
bave been taken in battle, and such American flags now in 
possession of government as have been used in memorable 
battles, shall be placed in the Rotundo of the Capitol in such 
conspicuous manner as the Joint Committee on the Library 
of Congress may direct. 

Mr. H. said he hoped the resolution would be 
now passed, as he thought no member could object 
to it. : 

After some conversation, it was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. THOMPSON, on leave, introduced a bill to 
legalize the sales of public lands made at the Choc- 
chuma and Columbus land districts, Mississippi; 
which being read the first and second time— 

Mr. T. moved that it be put on its passage. This 
bill, he observed, had passed both Houses of. Con- 
gress at the last session, and received the signatures 
of the presiding officers of both Houses; but, fail- 
ing to receive the signature of the President for 
want of time, it did not become a law. As it was 
entirely unexceptionable, hé hoped there would be 
no objeetion to passing it at once. 

Some objections being made— í 

The SPEAKER intimated that it was necessary, 
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under the rules, to refer this bill to the Conimittee 
of the Whole. eae . : 
After some conversation—- : eae 
Mr. THOMPSON acquiesced in the reference of 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and it was accordingly so referred. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.’ 


Mr. DOUGLASS, in pursuance of notice given, 
obtained leave, and:introduced a joint resolution:for 
the annexation of Texas to the United, States, in 
conformity. with the treaty of 1803 for the purchase 


- of Louisiana. f ; 
' The resolution, which is in the following words, 


was read the first and second time, and, on motion 
of Mr. D., referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union: ~ ; . 


Joint resolutions fer.the reannexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States, in conformity with the treaty of eighteen huñ- 
dred and three, for the purchase of Louisiana.’ by. 
Whereas, by the.provisions: of the treaty ofeighteen kun- 

dred and three, between the United States.and Franee, com- 

monly called the Louisiana treaty, all that country known 
as Texas was ceded and conveyed to the United States; and 
whereas it was stipulated in the said treaty that the inhabi- 
tants of the ceded territory should be incorporated into the’ 
union of the United States, and admitted as soonas possible, 
according to the principles of the federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and inthe mean time should 
be protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, proper- 
ty, and the religion which they professed; and wheress:the 
present inhabitants of Texas, heing the rightful owners 
thereof, have signified their willingness and desire to bg rẹ- 
annexed to the United States and incorporated into the 

Union, according to the principles. of the. federal constitu: 

tion and the stipulations of the said treaty: therefore— ç, 
Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives of: 

the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 

from and after the passing of these resolutions, and the cone | . 

currence of the supreme authorities of Texas therein, the 

country known as ‘Texas be, and the same is ‘hereby, 
reannexed to and made a portion of the territory ofthe United 

States; and the inhabitants of the`said territory of Tezis 

shall be incorporated into the union of the United States, 

and admitted as soon as possible, according.to the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment. of all ihe 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens’ of tke 

United States; and in the mean time they shall be protected 

in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the re- 


-ligion which they profess. : 

2. And tbe it further resolved, That the country hereby 
reannexed shall be known as the Territory of Texas; and 
until further provision shall be made, the existing laws of 
Texas, not inconsistent with these resolutions, shall remain 
in force; and all executive aud judicial officers of Texas 
shall retain their offices, subject to the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, with all-the power and authority appertaining 
thereto, not inconsistent with, and necessary to carry into 
execution the objects and purposes of these bask 37 panda 
the courts of justice shall remain as at’ present established 
and organized. j $ $ ieee ee 

3. And be it further resolved, That all titles to real-estate, 
valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall be deemed and 
held valid by the United States. : 

4, And be it further resolved, That the public lands in. the 
said Territory of Texas, be, and the same are hereby, 
pledged for the payment of the debts for which the faith of | 
Texas stands pledged, supposed not to exceed ten millions 
of dollars; and in addition to the public lands hereby 
pledged, all the net revenue derived from customs and du- 
ties imposed on the importation of foreign merchandise, and 
collected within the limits of the said Territory of Texas, 
after deducting a sum sufficient to defray the expenses in- 
curred by the United States for the support of the said Terri- 
tory of Texas, shall be applied to the payment ofthe said 
debts of Texas, until the same shall be extinguished; and af- 
ter the extinguishment of said debts, the residue of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of said lands, and the said customs and 
duties, shall go into the treasury ofthe United States. 

5. And be ii further resolved, That the amount and validity 
of said debts Shall be ascertained. and the said lands dis- 
posed of, and the proceeds thereof, andthe said duties and 
customs applied to their payment in such manner as. the 
Congress of the United States shall direct. ` 

6. ind be it further resolved, That the territery and prop- 
erty hereby annexed and ceded to the United States, shall 
be construed to embrace all public lots and’squares, vacant 
lands. mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbors; navy. and navy- 
yards; docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and accoutre- 
ments; archives and public documents; public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues, unpaid at the time ofannexation, 

7. And be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty,of 
the Congress of the United States, in disposing ofthe public 
lands, to appropriate the sixteenth. section.of every town- 
ship to the purposes of education; and when the same can- 
not be so applied in consequence of previous grants, or 
other causes, equal provision shall be made by grant of 
land elsewhere in the said territory. 

8. And be it further resolved, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall he construed to affect or in any way interfere 
with, the. sixth section of.the act approved; the‘sixth of 
March, eighteen hundred and twenty, admitting. the State 
of Missouri into the Union, and commonly called the’ Mis- 
souti compromise, that act having passed and approved 


prior to the ratification of the treaty commonly called the 
Florida treaty, by which Texas was céded to Spain. 

9, And be it further resolved, That if any disputes shall 
arise with any foreign power respecting the western hound- 
ary:of Texas, the President of the United States is hereby re- 
quesied.to-open negotiations for the adjustmeut of the 
same upon just and honorable terms, so soon as these reso- 

isons shail be concurred in by the supreme authorities of 

‘exas.: ~ . 

10: And be it further resolved, That these resolutions are 
hereby declared to be the fundamental law of union be- 
tween the United States and Texas as soon æ the supreme 
vauthorities of Texas shall agree to the same; and it shall 
de.the duty of the President ofthe United States, so soon as 
he shall be officially notified of such agreement on the part 
of Texas, to announce he same by proclamation. ; 

‘Mr. ROBERT SMITH, in pursuance of notice 
given, asked and obtained leave, and introduced a 
bill for the relief of Wm. McCauley, and a bill for 
‘the relief of Isaac Barker; both of which were twice 
read, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House. . : 

Mr. WENT WORTH, on leave, introduced a bill 
-to- construct a marine hospital at Chicago, providing 
«the same can be done from the proceeds of the sales 

of the military reservations in said State: read the 
_ first and second time, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. i 

Mr. SAMPLE offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public -Lands inquire 
inte the expediency of providing by law fer the drainage of 
the wet lands in the land districts of Fort Wayne and Win- 
namao land offices, in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. FICKLIN gave notice of a motion for leave 
to introduce’ a bill to provide for disposing of the 
“public lands, to the States in which they lie, upon 
equitable terms,.and for other purposes. i 
. Mr. HARDIN offered the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: ` 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
“structed to inquire into the expediency of passing a law to 
prevent the transportation to, and landing in, the United 
‘States, of convicted criminals. and of paupers, sent by the 
officers of any foreign government to be landed in the 
United States.. 

-. Mr. McCLERNAND offered the following reso- 
lution; which, on notice of debate, lies over: 

Resolved, That the poe employed in the packing- 
‘room last session, be allowed the same compensation for 
their servies that the messengers of this House receive. 

Mr. McCLERNAND offered the following reso- 
lution; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an adequate ap- 
propriation for ‘the removal of the obstructions to the navi- 

ation of the Mississippi at the-Grand rapids, and of the 

hio at the grand and little chains in said river. 

` Mr- BELSER gave notice that on to-morrow, or 
some day thereafter, he would ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill to refund to the State of Alabama a cer- 
tain amount of money therein named, and due to the 
said State, for expendidtures on aceount, of Indian 
hostilities in the years 1836 and 1837. 

Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN offered the following 
resolution; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
be instructed to inqyire into the expediency of allowing 
pensions to Elizabeth Akin, Elizabeth Merrill, Bryant 

- Smith, Silas Sterling, and —— Bushart, all of Alabama, 
` whose papers are now on file in the Pension office. 

Mr. HOUSTON gave notice of his intention to- 
morrow, or Some pubsequent day, to introducea bill 
to cede to the State of Alabama the public lands in 
that State for purposes of education. 

Mr. BOWLIN gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row, or some subsequent day, ask leave to introduce 
a bill to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to 
preserve peace in the territories” approved June 30, 
1834. ty : 

Mr. BOWLIMN offered the following resolution; 
which lies over one day: 

Resolved. That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to this House the pro- 
ceedings and evidence taken in the examination into the 
official conduct of Silas Reed, surveyor general of Illinois 
and Missouri, taken at St. Louis in the State of Missouri 
during the year 1844, together with all the papers and doc- 
uments relating thereto. 

_ Mr. HUGHES offered the following resolutien; 
which was considered and agreed to: 
- Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands in- 
quire into the expediency ofpatenting to James E. Noel 
and others, such public lands as they may hereafter select 
jn consideration of money deposited by them to enter cer- 
tain lands specified in certificates issued by William 
‘Wright, receiver of public moneys at Palmyra, Missouri, 
put used by said receiver to his own private use, 

Mr. CROSS submitted.the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resoleed, That the Committee on Public Lands be instruct- 
` gd to inquire into the expediency of changing the boundary 


of the Red river land district, in the State of Arkansas, so 
as to make the Washita friver, from the mouth of the litle 
Missouri river, constitute a portion of the eastern-boundary 
thereof. 

Mr. DAWSON gave notice of a motion for leave 
to introduce a bill making Baton Rouge, in Lou- 
isiana, the permanent location for the office of the 
surveyor general of said State, and for other pur- 
poses; also, notice of a motion for leave to intro- 


duce a bill to authorize a survey of the mouth of the 


Red river, and for other purposes. : 

Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE gave notice of a mo- 
tion for leave to introduce a bill to aid the courts of 
the several States and Territories in procuring and 
taking testimony in certain cases: 

Mr. SLIDELL offered the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into and report upon the expediency of making 


appropriations for the erection of a custom-house at New 
Orleans. 


Mr. JAMES B. HUNT, on leave, introduced a 
bill.to amend the act entitled “An act_to establish 
the northern boundary line of Ohio, and to provide 


for the admission of the State of Michigan into the | 


Union, upen the conditions ‘therein expressed,” ap- 
proved, June_15, 1836: read the first and second 
time; and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LYON offered the following resolution; which 
lies over one day on noticg of debate: 


Resolved, That the Seéretary of the Treasury he request- 
edto furnish tothis House a copy. of a letter dated the 
24th November, 1838, and the papers occompanying the 
same addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury by John 


 Shelden, esq, register of the land office at Mineral Point, 


onthe snbject of the alleged frauds in the sale of mineral 
lands in the Territory of Wisconsin. 


The House then adjourned over to Thursday 
next. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
Y, we } y 
presenting them: 


By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition and memorial of the 
trustees.of ‘the Norwich University and others, asking a 
grant of public land to that institution: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Layds. 

By. Mr. J. W. DAVIS: Sundry petitions, signed by about 
1,500 persons, citizens of the State of Indiana, praying Con- 
gress to grant certain lands to assist the State in completing 
the Wabash and Erie canal to the Ohioriver. Also, the pro- 
ecedings of a meeting of the citizens of Daviess county, In- 
diana, upon the same subject. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: ‘The memorial of Fleming Wood, 
praying to be indemnified for loss of property seized by ofii- 
cers of the United States for an alleged violation of the laws 
regulating trade and intercourse withthe Indians; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. The peti- 
tion of the West Feliciana Railroad Company, to the hono- 
rable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress convened: referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of Lydia Baker, widow of 
Jesiah Baker, asking fora pension forrevolutionary services 
ofher husband. The petition of Samuel Larrabee, asking 
fora pension for revolutionary services. The petition of 
William Allen, asking for a pension. The petition of Nice 
Berry, widow of Beletiah Berry, asking fora pension. The 
petition of Holt Ingraham of Portland, Maine, asking for 
compensation for services rendered the United States. 

By Mr. WM. WRIGHT: The memorial of John H. Ste 
phens and others, praying for an appropriation to improve 
the navigation of the Passaic river. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of William M. Beebe and 
sundry -other citizens of Hudson, Summit county, Ohio, 
praying the total abolition of the franking privilege; and for 
the reduction of postage to five cents for a quarter of an 
ounce on letters sent to any part of the United States: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Oflice and Post Roads. 
The petition of Elisha N. Lile and sundry other citizens of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, praying that the franking privilege 
be abolished; and that postage on letters be reduced to five 


' cents foreach half ounce weight for all distances: referred 


to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
` By Mr. WM. J. BROWN: The petition of the heirs of Na- 
thaniel Ashby. Also the petition of Lemuel Robinett: re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of Joseph Lawrence, 
praying that certain duties by him paid may be refunded: 
referred to the Committee of Waysand Means. 


Wasnixerton ciry, Dec. 23, 1844.- 


Messrs. Brar ann Rives: Your report of what 
I said on Saturday, when Mr. Hunt had the floor, 
is not precisely correct, although the. subsequent re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York, as given 
by you, show that he understood me. What I did 
say was this: “Does the gentleman from New York 


mean to represent Mr. James G. Birney as having | 


been nominated -or supported by the democratic 
party of Michigan, or as having accepted a nomina- 
tion from the democratic party, as a democrat? If he 
did mean to make such representation, I beg him to 
understand that it is entirely false and unfounded.” 
My reply to Mr. Hunt’s inguiry was intended to 


convey the same idea. I would: here state thatthe 
democratic party of Michigan ‘never has considered 
Mr. Birney as identified with it; and if he did,dur- 
ing the late canvass, accept any nomination as a 
democratic nomination, it 1s news tome. : 
Yours, &c.; ` 
R- MeCLELLAND. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, DecemBER. 26, 1844. 


Messrs. Sevier and Simmons were in their seats 
to-day. i 5 ae 

Me CRITTENDEN presented the ‘petition of 
Mrs. Nourse, praying for the settlement of a balance 
due to her late husband: referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. s ; 

Mr. ARCHER presented two memorials from 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for some reform of 
the naturalization laws: referred tothe Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee asked and obtained 
leave to withdraw the petition and papers of William 
Hanson from the files; and they were, on his mo- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr: TAPPAN presented the petition of James 
Way and others: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. ; ` 

Mr. T. also, pursuant to notice heretofore given, 
asked and. obtained leave to iatroduce a bill for 
quieting the title to certain lots in the towns of Per- 
rysburg and Croghansville, in Wood county, Ohio: 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. BAGBY gave notice that to-morrow, or 
on some future day, he wouldask leave to introduce 
a bill for carrying into effect the existing compact 
between the general government and the States of 
Alabama and Mississippiin regard to the five per 
cent. school fund. 


Mr. STURGEON presented the following peti- 
tions and memorials: 

The petition of Elijah Hall concerning a claim 

rowing. out of French spoliations prior to 1800: 
faid on the table, a general bill on the subject hav- 
ing been reported to the Senate. 

The memorial of the common council of Philadel- 
phia, praying for an appropriation to repair the 
piers ın the Delaware river: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. ; 

The petition of Dr. Charles Taylor: referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. __ 

The memorial of a large number of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the organization of. a 
government for the Territory of Oregon: referred to 
the Oregon Committee. 

The petition of certain citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying. for a reduction of the rates of postage: re- 
ferred to the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the petition of Rich- 
ard Phillips: referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Also, the petition of John McClenahan: referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented the petition of certain 
citizens of Arkansas, praying for the establishment 
of a new post route in that State: referred to the 
Post Office Committee. 

Mr. FOSTER of New York presented the fol- 
lowing memorials and petitions: 

The memorial of citizens of New York, praying 
for a reduction of postage: referred to the Post Office 
Committee. ; : 

The petition of Gregory Thomas and others, 
praying compensation for losses sustained hy the 
burning of the steamboat Washington: referred, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The memorial of the Chamber of ‘Commerce, 
New York, in favor of the warehousing system: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE asked and obtained leave 
to withdraw from the files of the Senate the petition 
and papers of Harvey Parke; and they were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. : , 

Also the petition and papers of James Moody: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Mr. FAIRFIELD asked and- obtained leave to 
withdraw from the files of the Senate the petition 
and papers of T. Smith. a 

Mr. NILES asked and obtained leave to with- 
draw from the filesof the Senate the’ petition and 
papers of Walter Loomis and Abel Gay; and they 
were referred to the Committee on Claims. `- 

‘Mr. BREESE gave notice that to-morrow, or 
on some future day, he would ask leave to. intro- 
duce a bill for allowing drawbacks.in certain cases, 

» 


“Mr, JOHNSON offered the following resolution; 
-which was considered and adopted: -~ - y 
. Resolved; That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
_ to inquire:into the expediency- of making an appropriation 
‘to complete the marine hospital in the city of New Orleans, 
-and into “the éxpediehcy. of an appropriation to improve the 
harbor at Port Fonchartrain, in the State of Louisiana. 
Mr: BREESE offered the following resolution; 
which was considered arid agreed to: ak 
‘Resolved ‘That the Committec: on the Post Office aiid Post 
Roads be directed tó inquire into the expediency of estab- 


jishing á post- route from Carlyle; by. Hanover, in Clinton: 


county,to Belleville, by Mascoutah, in St. Clair county, in 
‘the State of Ilinois: ; ka : 


Mr. WOODBURY offered the following resolu- | 


tion; which was considered and adopted: 


Resolved, That the further sum of sixty-five dollars be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, being one-half 
of the amount supposed to be necessary to complete the 
payment ofthe expenses attendin 
persons who were killed on board the Princeton steamship; 

provided that the Secretary of the Senate, after a careful 
scrutiny, be satisfied that so much is due. 


Mr. W. explained that, when the order was 
made last session to pay these funeral expenses, the 
whole amount was. not known; but having been 
since. ascertained by the committee to which the 
subject had been referred, it was found necessary to 

~ provide for the discharge of the balance due of $65; 
which was the object of this resolution, - 

The adverse report in the case of Henry H. Wil 

' liams was next taken up and confirmed. - 

The engrossed bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to compromise with the sureties of 
Samuel Swartwout, was read a third time and 


passed. 
The bill for the relief of the heirs of Henry Ree- 
side coming up next in order, it was, on motion of 
’ Mr. STURGEON, in the absence of his colleague, 
` postponed till Monday next. 
On motion of Mr. WHITE, it was agreed that 
when the Senate adjourn it be to Monday next. 
On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, the prewous 
orders’ were postponed, and the bill for the relief of 
William Rich was taken up, considered, amended, 
and ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
The Senate bill for the relief of Miles King and 
his assigns, being next in orderon the calendar, 
_ was taken up for consideration as in committee of 
the whole. 
Mr. WOODBURY called for information on the 
subject. 


Mr. BERRIEN said the eae was up last 
` session, and was duly investigated. The object of 
the bill was to have a disputed account adjusted 
and settled between the United States and the claim- 
ant. The United States had brought suit against 
him for an alleged balance; and, on coming to tri- 
al in one of the courts of Virginia, the attorney gen- 
eral consented to an.arbitration, the award’ of which 
was, that instead of the claimant owing any thing, 
the United States was indebted to him. The object 
of this bill was to refer the whole case to one of the 
auditors of the government, under the directions 
of the Attorney General, for examination and ad- 
justment. - 

Mr. HAYWOOD protested strongly against this 
mode of establishing claims heretofore disputed and 
rejected by the proper departments of the govern- 
ment. Undea the general laws the departments 


are bound to examine and settle all accounts relating- 


to their respective departments; and the claimant 


could have no difficulty in getting his account, set- 7 


ied and paid, if any thing was really due to him. 
Mr: BERRIEN explained that the billdid not as- 

sume that anything was due. It only referred the 

matter to the auditor for investigation and adjust- 


ment. 

Mr. HAYWOOD objected, that the very reference 
of the award of arbitration was in effect a direction 
to its ‘consideration. as a:guide'for the adjustment. 
If nothing but a fair settlement of the accounts was 
required, what necessity was there’ for this bill, as 
the claimant. could have the same adjustment of his 
accounts under the general law by a reference to the 
auditor? ` : 

Mr. NILES objected to this new practice of es- 
tablishing unfounded -claims against the government; 
and opposed the bill on the same grounds urged by 
the senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ARCHER reniarked that he would prefer a 
postponement of the case, as he wished to look 
info it. He moved its. postponement to Monday 


next. . f 
The further consideration of the bill was accord- 
„ingly. postponed to Monday. 


the funeral of those . 


- of absence to one of the clerks of the House, and 


_ JOHNSON, JAMESON, and STONE participated. 


‘On motion-by Mr. EVANS, the oint resolution 


| of last session in favor of David Shaw, was taken 
up, considered, and ordered to be engrossed, and 


read'a third time... oie 

-Ori motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the report 
of thé coast survey communicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury was ordered. to be printed for the 
use of the Senate; and 300 additional. copies for the 
use of the department. set ds es 

The bill for the relief of William’ Russell was 
taken up, considered, amended, and ordered to. be 
engrossed and read a.third time. : . 

he Senate bill granting alternate:sections of the 

public lands to the State of Indiana, for aiding it in 
the extension of the Wabash and Erie canal from 
Terrehaute to Evansville, on the Ohio river, was 


taken up, considered, and ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time. i 

‘The Senate bill for the relief of Asa Andrews 
next coming up, it was objected to, on the same 
grourids as those which had been maintained against 
the bill for. the relief of King. So the bill was 
postponed till Monday. ` 

The Senate hill reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands, authorizing the State of IHinois to 
tax lands sold by the government, from the day of 
sale, was taken up; but— 

Mr. JOHNSON remarked that hethought all the 
new States were entitled to the same rule; and, for 
the sake of gaining time to consider.the matter, he 
moved to lay the bill on the table till Monday. 

The bill was ordered to be laid on the table till 
Monday, accordingly. . 

Mr. BARROW offered the following resolution; 
which was considered and: adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee: on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred certain resolutions in relation to the expedien- 
cy of amending the naturalization laws, with power to send 
for persons and papers, be also authorized to take testimony 
by commission in relation to the several matters embraced 
in those resolutions. 


On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, the vote adopt- 
ing the resolution submitted by him some days since, 
requiring the Secretary.of the Senate to collect the 
plates of engravings .made for the public documents 
‘was reconsidered, and the resolution was laid on 
the table. ; ae 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 26, 1844. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD. moved the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote on Monday, ordering to a third 
reading the bill in relation to. the pay and mileage 
of members of Congress; and moved to postpone the 
consideration of that motion till the 3d of 
which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMMETT presented the petition of Wm. 
Couch; which was referred to. the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions. i 

On motion of Mr. MORSE, leave was granted 
to John Farnham to withdraw his petition and pa- 
pers: 

WABASH AND ERIE CANAL LANDS. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. WRIGHT gave notice that he 
would to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask 
leave to introduce a bill to amend an act appropria- 
ting certain lands to the State of Indiana, for the 
completion of the Wabash and Erie canal, and for 
other La ao 2 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, introduced a bill fòr the 
relief of John Holmes, and the legal representatives 
of the crew of the schooner Industry: read twice, 
and referred. ; 

Mr. HOUSTON moved the reconsideration of the 
vote on the adoption of the resolution granting leave 


anuary; 


authorizing the Clerk to employ a substitute. 

The reconsideration being ordered, and the ques- 
tion recurring on the resolution, 

A discussion took place, in which Messrs. 
HALE, BIDLACK, HOUSTON, BOWER, C. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to strike out that 
clause of the resolution which autherized the Clerk 
to employ a substitute in the place of Mr. Lusk. 


Mr. HOPKINS moved the previous question,” 


and it was sustained by the House. - 

The question then recurrėd on the adoption of the 
ament; on which.a quorum did not.vote. 

Tellers were called for, and Messrs. Brpcacx and 
Tuomasson were appointed; and they reported 35 
in the affirmative, and 70 inthe negative. Still no 
quorum voting. z 


ú 23 


Mr. REDING moved that, when: this House ad- 
journ it adjourn to meet again on Monday next. 
The yeas and nays were called for and ordered, 
and resulted thus—yeas 28, nays 111. ae 
So the motion was not agreed to. ; 
A motion was made to adjourn; on which the 
yeas and nays being ordered, it was withdrawn. 
Mr. HOLMES remarked-that, as the House now 


| manifested a disposition to proceed to business, he 


would suggest to them that thére was a bill— | 
The SPEAKER observed that the pending ques- 


- tion was on the motion of amendment by Mr. Cave 


Jounson to the resolution which had been under 
consideration. ~ : eee 

The question was then taken, and the said. amend- 
ment was rejected. : Rn 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
original resolution— . ' 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays; 
which were not ordered. x . ‘ 

` The resolution was then adopted. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. BELSER inquired of the Speaker what was 
the order of the day.. i $ 

The SPEAKER replied, the call of the Territo- 
ries for resolutions. 7" CU 

Mr. BELSER moved to suspend. thé rules, and 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; giving notice that, 
if this motion should succeed, he should move to _ 
take up the subject of the annexation of Texas. 

The SPEAKER decided that this motion to sus- 
pend the rules was not in order, the rules having al- 
ready been suspended for the reception of resolu- 
tlons. . 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL suggested that one or 
two executive communications which“were on the 
Speaker’s table be read before the House. 

The SPEAKER said it could not be done, except 
by the general consent of the House. : 

Mr. RATHBUN objected, and called for the reg- 
ular order of business. _ : f 

The call of the States and Territories for resolu- 
tions was then resumed, commencing with the Ter- 
ritory of Florida. , ` ; 

Mr. LEVY offered the following resolution; which 
was agreed to: OR ee T 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be di- 
rected to inquire inito the propriety: of making an appropria- 
tion for the payment of arrearages due for legislative and 
executive expenditures in the several Territories. 


Mr. HENRY DODGE gave notice that he would 
to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to 
introduce a bill for the erection of a light-house at 


. Southport, in the Territory of Wisconsin. 


- Also, a bill for the pb taney of certain arrearages 
equitably due to the Stockbridge nation of Indians, 
and for other purposes. >. ene 

Mr. H. DODGE offered the following, which was 
agreed to: . | j , 

Resotved, That thé Secretary of War be directed. to in- 
uire ‘into the expediency of making a survey fora road 
rom Green Bay, in the Territery of Wisconsin, to Copper 

Harbor, in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. A. C. DODGE offered the following resolu- 
tion: ; ` : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Engraving be, and it is 
hereby, directed to furnish, for the use of this House, 1,500 
copies of the map, and report in reference to the same, of 
the country west of the Mississippi, made by J. N. Nicolett, 
esq., under the direction of the chief of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers, and published by the Senate at the 
present session. es 
Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, soas to make it instruct the Committee on 


„Engraving to inquire into the expediency of print- 


ing the maps, &c. i 

Mr. A. ©. DODGE said he hoped it would be 
the pleasure of the House? to adopt the res- 
olution in. the shape in which he had offered 
it. He had no objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman from. Tennessee, but the delay which 
might result from its adoption. The map. and re- 
port related to the region from whence Mr. Done 
came; and as the Territory of Iowa was knocking 
atthe door for admission into the federal Union, 
the question of her boundaries was one of much 
consequence, as was the procurement of accurate 
information touching ‘the whole of that most inter- 
esting section of country. . 

Mr. D. said the. report and accompanying map, 
made by Mr. Nicolett, of the region of the upper 
Mississippi, would’ be found the most accurate, 


| scientific, interesting, . and instructive, ever made in 


this country. It was prepared under the direction 
of Congress, and the supervision of the War De- 


partment. It commences at the city of St. Louis as 
its southeastern point of departure, and terminates 
at our northern boundary, east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, extending from the 39th to the 49th parallel of 
Horth latitude, and from 90 to 100 of longitude west 
of nwich; ‘embracing: the country. from Lake 
Superior on the east to the great western bend of the 
Missouri‘ on the weat, and ‘the entire basin of the 
Upper Mississippi, including a region more exten- 
sive than several of thé largest States of the Union. 
Mr: Nicolett’s survey embraces 245 geographical 
positions, deduced from more than ten thousand as- 
tronomical observations. 

Mr. D. said that in ‘anticipation of opposition to 
his motion he had gone to one of the assistant secre- 
taries of the Senate to obtain, and he had gotten ac- 
curate informotion, respecting the cost of the publi- 
cation. The paper upon which could be printed 
1,500 copies of Nicolétt’s map, would cost but forty- 
nine dollars: The printing and engraving of that 
number of copies of the map would cost but two 
hundred and ten dollars; making in all but twe 
hundred and fifty-nine dollars. Mr. D. trusted that 
the House would adopt his resolution. 

‘The question was th 
of Mr. Jounson was adopted. - 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 

Mr. DODGE, on leave, also offered the two fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
atracted to inquire into the expediency ef applying so much 
oi theappropriation, made at the last session ôf Congress, to 
defray the legislative expenses of the Territory of Towa, 
“and the arrearages of previous sessions,” as may be unex- 
pended, after the liquidation of said arrearages, to the pay- 
mént ofthe expenses of a convention, for the formation of a 
State constitution held in said Territory, jn the month of Oc- 
toberlast. And that they report by bill or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to this House the report of Captain T. J. Cram, of 
the survey of the harborat the town of Dubuque, in the 
Territory of Iowa. Also, the report of Captain Barney, the 
eitizen engineer, having charge of the construction and im- 
provement of certain roads in the same Territory. 


Mr. TIBBATTS gave notice that he would to- 
‘morrow, or some subsequent day, move for leave 
to introduce a bill further to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate arrests on mesne process in the 
District of Columbia,” approved August first, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two. 


í BETTING ON ELECTIONS. 


Mr. BRODHEAD offered the following resolu- 
tion: . 
: ' Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of more effectually provi- 
ding by law against betting on presidential and congress- 
ional elections. 
‘Mr. HAMLIN asked the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution. . f 
r. PETTIT objected; and proposing to debate 
the resolution, it lies over. 
_. Mr. ADAMS moved for the call of the States for 
petitions in order. 7 
_ Mr. RATHBUN asked and obtained leave to of- 
fer a resolution directing an inquiry by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce into the expediency of making an 
appropriation for improving the harbor of Little 
Sodus Bay, in New York. The resolution was 
agreed to. 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


Mr. DUNLAP reported from the Committee on 
Commerce the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be request- 
ed to communicate to this House his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the purchase by the United States of the residue of 
the stock held by individual stockholders in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company, with the view to the making 
the navigation of said canal free from toll; and also the 
terms on which, in the opinion of the said secretary, the 
said purchase can be made, and the probable amount of 
money which will be required to effect the same. 


Mr. ADAMS remarked that this resolution called 
. on the Secretary of the Treasury for an opinion—an 
opinion on the matter of money of the treasury of 
the United States. He would rather that this 
House would make its opinion-for itself, most espe- 
-cially as it related to the Portland canal; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was the person whose 
opinion was called for. 
The.question was taken, and the resolution was 
tejected. ac : 
Mr. THOMASSON moved to reconsider this’ 
vote, and wished. the motion entered on the journal, 
as he did not care to press it now. 
- The SPEAKER replied that if the motion was 
made, the House would be obliged to act upon it 
BOW, 


en taken, and the amendment’ 


“The question was taken, and the House refused 
to reconsider the vote. . : 
So the resolution is finally rejected. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. BELSER renewed his motion to suspend 
the rules, to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the subject of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Í f 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Does it require a sus- 
pension of the rules under the notice that I gave of 
this motion? e 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative; but 
that a majority were able to suspend the rules to go 
into committee. - S 

Mr. BELSER asked the yeasand nayson the 
motion; which were refused by the House. < 

Tellers were then asked for and refused by the 
House. ; 

_ Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL inquired ifit was now 
in order to call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER replied that it was not, as they 
had been asked and refused. : 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he had simply 
made the inquiry, as he should like to know the de- 
teamination of the House on the subject: 

The question was then taken and decided in the 
negative—ayes 39, noes 8]. _ 

So the House refused to go into Committee of the 
Whole on ihe state of the Union. 


HEMP. 

Mr. FRENCH asked leave to offer a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Naval Affairs to in- 
quire into expediency of supplying the navy of the 
United States with all the articles of hemp necessa- 
ry for the naval service of the United States, with 
hemp exclusively the growth of the United 


` States. 


Mr. HOLMES objected to the resolution, and 
proposed to debate it. 

Mr. FRENCH moved to suspend the rules for 
its reception; and on this motion he‘asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; and the 

uestion being taken, the House refused to suspend 
the rules, 

Mr. PRATT, on leave, mtroduced a joint resolu- 
tion in relation to the manner of approving the secu- 
rities given onthe bonds of public officers: read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. ` 
Mr. HOLMES asked leave to offer a resolution 
in’ relation to the indemnity due by Mexico to 
American citizens; but, objections being made, it 
was not then received. 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. McDOWELL: The petition of Elisha Abbott, 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. H. HAMLIN: The petition of Hannah Weston for 
a pension, for services rendered by herself in the revolu- 
tionary war. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of A. H. Barker and others, 
praying for the erection of a light-house at the. mouth of 


Cattaraugus creek, New York, and for the further prosecu- , 


tion of the public works at that place. 
By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of Moses E. Levy, 


for pay for property destroyed by the troops of the United 


States at Micanopy, Florida. 

By Mr. PARMENTER: The petition of Samuel L. Breese, 
captain, and thirty others, commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers on board the United States frigate Cumberland, on the 
Mediterranean station, praying that the spirit portion of the 
navy ration may be abolished: referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: The memorial of Mrs. Ann J. Ross, 
of Virginia, praying for a pension on account of the services 
of her deceased husband: referred to the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions. x 

By Mr. HAMMETT: The petition of McHatten & Hunam, 
praying compensation for carrying the United States mail: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. i 

By Mr. R. SMITH: The petition of Janette Taylor and 
others, representatives of John Paul Jones: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Emily C. Tup 
per, of Chicago, Illinois, to be restored to the pension roll: 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. The petition from 
Benjamin Dwinell, James Wilson, and Aaron Wilson, jr., 
assignnees of Clark Wilson: referred to the Committee of 
Patents. i 

By Mr. DODGE of Wisconsin: A memorial signed by 100 
citizens of Buffalo, State of New York, asking Congress 
for an'appropriation for the improvement of the navigation 


| of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers: referred to the Committee 


on the Public Lands. The petition signed by 336 citizens 
of Racine county, Térritory of Wisconsin, asking Congress 


foran appropriation for the erection of a light-house at the 
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town of Southport, on the wéstern shore of Lake Mithiga 
in said Territory: referred to the ‘Commitee ee tennane 
The petition signed by 336 citizens of Racine county, Ter- 
ritory. of Wisconsin, asking Congress foran ‘additional 8p- 
propriation for the. construction of à harbor, already cóm- 
menced, at the town of Southport, on the ‘western shoré of 
Lake Michigan, in said Territory: referred to thé Committee 
on Commerce. The petition of the supervisors: of Brown 
county, Territory of Wisconsin, ‘asking -Congress for a do- 
nation of a section of land for said county for the erection 
of a poor-house for the benefit of the paupers of said county: 
referred to the. Committee on the Public Lands. "The the- 
morial of the legislative assembly of the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, asking Congress for. an appropriation forthe opening of 
aroad from Shehoyagan, by the way of Winnebago lake, 
to the Fox river; and also asking an appropriation for. com- 
pleting that part of the United States military road between 
Green Bay and Fond du Lac: referred to the Committee'on 
Roads and Canals. . “i ‘3 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friary, December 27, 1844. 


“The minutes of yesterday were read and ap- 
proved. Í paar 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. HAMMETT rose to -put a question to the 
chairman: of, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
[Mr. C. J. IncersoLL.] He desired to know at 
what time that gentleman proposed to take up for 
discussion the subject of the anriexation of Texas. 
He (Mr. H.) looked with deep interest on the prog- 
ress of that question, and also with deep interest to 
every step to be taken upon it during the present 
session of Congress. There were various proposi- 
tions for the annexation of Texas before the House, 
and he held it to be important that there should be 
an understanding among the friends’and opponents 
of annexation respecting the time at which it would 
come up. This was important, that withthe friends 
of Texas there might be some concert of action. 

Mr. HARDIN interposed, and inquired what the 
question was that was before the House, or what the 
gentleman’s intention was. 

” Mr. HAMMETT said he would inform the gen- 
tleman in a few minutes. He desired to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs.at 
what time he proposed to call up the question of an- 
nexation. [Laughter from Mr. Hanpin.] It was 
due to him, (Mr. Hammerr, who is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairg,) as. well as to 
the House, that the chairman of that committee ~ 


” should inform them when he intended to enter upon 


that subject—for it was, of course, expected that he 
would lead off on it, inasmuch as he was the 
author of one of the projects before the House, 
besides being the chairman of the committee to 
which the various measures had been referred. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL replied that he had’ sig- 
nified his intention to .call up this] question last 
Monday, but there appeared to be no disposition to 
do anything during the present week, and hence he 
had not pressed it hitherto; but he would now give 
notice that he designed calling it up on Monday 
next. It was a matter of indifference to him when 
it might be; he was ready to proceed at once} but he 
mentioned next Monday because the attendance, in 
the House was thin in consequence of the absence of 
members from -the city. 

Mr. PARMENTER inquired what was the busi- 
ress in order. - ; a 

The SPEAKER replied that the first question was 
on those petitions and resolutions which had been 
laid over. i 

Mr. PARMENTER remarked that there wasa 
bill on the calendar, entitled “a bill limiting the num- 
ber of commissioned and warrant officers, and regu- 
lating the complements of crews on board of vessels 
of war, and for other purposes,” and it was very 
important that it should be acted upon during the 
present session. He did not understand that there 


‘was much difference of opinion on that bill, except 


as te some of its details, and therefore he held this to 
be a very favorable opportunity to take it up and 
settle its details. With that view he now moved a 
suspension of the rules to.go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. À 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL suggested that there was 
another bill on the calendar of pressing importance, 
which would require but a few minutes for its dis- 
posal. It was “a bill to carry into effeet the conven- 
tion between the Uaited States and the ‘republic of 
Peru; and he Would move that the rules be suspend- 
ed for ten minutes for the disposal of that bill in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
The SPEAKER put the question. on the suspen- 
sion of the rules, and-it was agreed to. 
The House accordingly resolved itself into Com- 
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try—-that the sole governing “principle with us is 
dollars and cents? Shall we keep the lands at such 
rices as will prevent thousands of.our honest, hard- 
laboring men from becoming the owners of lands, - 
and thus force them to become literally “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” for their more wealthy 
and fortunate neighbors? * I do not, Mr. Chairman, 
adopt the motto “take care of the rich, and let. them 
take care of the poor.” ‘In my opinion, it is the 
bounden duty of the government to pass such laws 
as will best secure and promote the interests of the 
laboring classes; for, sir, it cannot. be denied that all 
‘wealth is the product of labor, and whenever that 
great interest, and more particularly the agricultural 
interest, suffers you will find all other branches of 
business deranged and depressed; for all depend, 
. more or less, for their success upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural interest. ` ; 
< The bill now under consideration may not be per- 
fect in all its provisions, and may require many 
. modifications; still all must admit that ‘there is a 
wide difference in the value of our lands; and com- 
mon sense would at once, suggest that those who f 
make the first selections will take the most valuable 
lands. There may, perhaps, be some few excep- 
tions to this rule; but the general principle is so 
plain and obvious that those who select first secure 
the most. valuable lands, that I had not supposed 
any gentleman would attempt to controvert the po- 
sition; and whatever may have been the fact in re- 
lation to the lands in the State of Ohio in this re- 
spect, I can inform the honorable gentleman from 
that State, [Mr. Vinrow,] who spoke against this 
bill, that in Llinois, where the land has been in 
market five years, the most valuable lands have all 
been purchased. Many of our best lands were set- 
| tled and improved before they: were offered for sale, 
or éven surveyed; and such has also been the case 
in’ the Territories of Towa and Wisconsin. The 
graduating scale in this bill, so far as Illinois is con- 
cerned, is, perhaps, as just. and equitable as any 
general pri le that: could be adopted or agreed 
-upon. All who are acquainted with the value of 
lands know that some—even third rate—land, lying 
near a good market, would command a higher price 
than first rate land more remote from market; 
whilst, at the. same time, these lands would. be 
dearer at five cents per acre, than the first rate lands, 
in the same vicinity were at two dollars per. acre. 
There are various reasons why lands of equal rich- 
ness of soil, and lying in the same vicinity, are not 
all alike valuable. In Illinois, sir, we have exten- 
sive prairies; and alihongh the land may be unsur- 
passed in beauty and richness of soil, still it may be 
so far from timber that its value is greatly diminish- 
ed. Those who pùrchase first, always select those 
lands where the timber and prairie join; and those 
who come after them have to go further into the 
prairie and purchase that at government price, and 
then buy timber land of first purchasers at five and 
ten dollars per acre. There are millions of acres of 
lands in Illinois that would be dearer as a gift than 
the same quantity, sold within five -years from the 
time it came into market, was at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, or even twice that price. 
This measure seems to be regarded by some gentle- 
men as purely for the interests of the West. 
This ig not so, Mr. Chairman; the benefits 
of this bill are conferred upon all who wish 
to purchase lands for immediate settlement and cul- 
tivation, it matters not from what State, country, or 
nation they may come; all, all who wish to culti- 
vate the soil are hospitably received, and are equally 
entitled to its provisions. Do not gentlemen from 
the old States feel some sympathy for those of their 
brethren who, by misfortune, or owing to the high 
prices at-which lands are held in the old States, are 
unable to become the owners of land in those States? 
And will they not aid usin carrying this bill through, 
for the benefit of this worthy.class of their constitu- 
ents, and others equally deserving, who may partici- 
pate in the blessing it will confer? If this bill shall 
pass, it will enable thousands to become the owners 
of the lands they cultivate. It will give them.a real 
interest in the country; it will elevatethem in a 
moral point of view. They will become more in- 
dustrious and. better citizens, by feeling that they 
are- upon an equality in every respect. with the rich- 
est man in our land. They would be freeholders. 
But (said Mr. S.) it is urged against this bill, that 
by reducing the price of the public lands you do in- 
justice to the present owners of land, by bringing 
down the price- of their lands. Now, ‘sir, this is 
“such an argument a3 we ‘might. expect from the : 
“piser against any reduction ig the rate of interest; . 


but I. did ‘not expect to hear :such,.an.arga: 
ment introduced here. Lands are valuable, main- 
ly from their capacity to yield- a support 
or living tothe cultivator; and so far as that is. con- 
cerned, it matters not to the owner whether ‘the 
land ig considered worth one dollar or twenty dol- 
lars per acre. It is the duty of the government, ag 
I believe it is their interest also, as Ihave before. re- 
marked, to make every freeman a freedolder. Again, 
sir, I consider it due to the new States that this. bill, 
or one embracing many of its ‘provisions, should 
“become a law. Many of the new States are largely 
in debt; and while the public lands are held by the 
. government at present prices, they will not sell; and - 
hence these States are deprived of raising revenue 
from these unseld. lands. Ard whilst our citizens 
are groaning under -heavy taxation, millions of 
acres of lands within our borders remain untaxed, 
in consequence of a higher price being - demanded. 
for them than they are worth. 4, sir, differ in opinion 
with many of my friends; [believe that we have the 
right to lax all the lands within the borders of our 
State; but I do not design at. this time to’ discuss 
that question. I, however, dislike to. hear gentle- 
men, Whenever any measurs is moved berieficial ‘to 
the new States—such as reducing ‘the price, ceding 
the lands to the States’ upon. equitable” terms, 
or showing the injustice of -not allowing “the 
new States to tax the lands held by ‘the govern-. 
ment within their limits—fly to the deeds of cession 
and to the acts of admission, and meet us with the 
cry, There is no authority in the compact; it isnot 
warranted by the acts of admission of the new 
States into the Union! Sir, said Mr. S., will this 
government, Shylock-like, exact the “pound of 
flesh,” because, forsooth, the “bond” calls for it? 
He hoped, for the honor of the nation, that such. 
was not to be the rule of agtion; that, if time had 
shown that, by the terms of admission of the new 
States into the Union, injustice had been done to 
them, they should not be forever debarred ‘from jus- 
tice. It was not to be expected that, in the early 
settlement of the West, and when the present land 
system was adopted, a system could be framed so 

erfect as to need no change. While rapid advances 
and improvements were: being made. in literature, 
science, and the mechanic arts, were no advances to 
be made to render our government and lawa more 
perfect? Is not the light of experience entitled . to 
some consideration? . Are we to be told that no im- 
provement can be made in the laws regulating the 
sales of the public lands? He believed we were 
half a century behind the. times in this matter. 
True, the West had improved and settled rapidly; 
but it was not because of the judicious land system: 
it was owing to the indomitable energy, spirit, and 
enterprise of the early settlers of the new States. 
They possessed, in an eminent degree, the spirit of 
their patriot fathers. And it may be said, with 
great propriety, that the West has risen to its pres- 
ent prosperous and elevated position, not by fayor- 
ed legislation, but in spite of legislation. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio says, “Stick 
to the old system; it worked well—the countr 
prospered under it, and settled*rapidly.” As well 
might we say to the farmer, Stick to. your old sys- 
tem of thrashing your wheat and oats, &c. with the 
flail; it certainly worked well, and you were pros- 
pering and increasing in wealth rapidly; don’t suf- 
fer yourselves to be led into the use of any of the 
new inventions and improvements of the age. . Do 
not use the patent thrashing machine, even though 
it does not cost you one-fifth of the labor to thrash 
your grain! As. well might you ‘say to the manu- 
facturer, Stick to our old spinning jenny—to your 
old-fashioned loom, &c.; &c.; and, sir, I might go 
through with a long catalogue, showing the perfect 
folly of such a course of reasoning. = 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 

Cavsin] is mistaken when he supposes that this bill 
will reduce at once 100,000,000 acres of land to 
twenty-five cents per acre. But, sir, be that. as. it 
may, twenty-five cents per acre for lands which 
have been offered in the market over twenty. years, 
to the man who cultivates it, is as much as the gov- 
ernment ought to exact, or the purchaser ought to 
pay; and if this policy had long since been adopted, 
thousands of the honorable géntleman’s constituents, 
who are now poor and oppressed, would have been 
in the West, and the owners of land, with all the 
real necessaries and comforts of life around them; 
and millions throughout the Union would, no doubt, 
by this méasure, have been saved. from pauperism 
and the lowest -depths ofdegradation,. infamy, and 
erie. Tha honorable gentleman's argument seems 


the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
jounsdw in the chair © 000 
Diago oi PUBLIC LANDS. . 
“The CHAIRMAN stated the question pending 
_whén the.committee last rose, to be on the “bill to 
reduce and graduate the price of public lands in favor 
of settlers and cultivators.” - ; i 
. Mr. C: J. INGERSOLL moved the postpone- 
ment of that bill. gee a 
-Mri ROBERT. SMITH claimed:the floor. - 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL insisted that he had pos- 
session ‘of the floor. ; ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN infermed the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the gentleman from Illinois was 
entitled to the floor from the. day on which the 
House was last in committee on this bill, `, 
Mr. ROBERT SMITH then spoke as follows: 
. I owe some apology to the committee for thrusting 
myself forward thus early in this. debate, and par- 
ticularly for immediately following the talented and 
eloquent gentleman from Maryland {Mr. Caus] 
who last addresséd the committee. And my excuse 
Must be the deep interest which my constituents 
feel in this measure, and- from the further fact, that 
Lam a practical farmer, and may, perhaps, on that 
account, take ‘more interest in meting out justice to 
the great agricultural community, than the honora- 
ble gentemen who oppose this. bill. And. again, 
sir; I believe that a little practical experimental 
knowledge in this matter is worth more than all 
: the fine-spun theories in the world. As there are 
many gentlemen anxious to speak on this question, 
I shall not trespass. very long on the patience of the 
` the committee. ` 
‘Mr. Chairman, the proper and judicious dis- 
position of the public lands, or management of them, 
Involves principles of more vital importance to the 
people of the whole western country, than any other 


question which has yet come before Congress. In 
the discussion and action by this committee upon 
‘the ‘bill now under consideration, which has for its 
‘object the graduation and reduction of the price of 
the public lands to the settlers and cultivators, I beg 
gentlemen to lay aside all local and sectional interest 
or feeling, and come up to the question as brethren 
‘of one great family, whose only object is so to act 
as will best promote the interests of the whole fam- 
ily.” Lcomefrom the West, and from one of the 
‘States most deeply interested in the disposition of - 
thesé lands; and know and feel that much is due to 
-the pioneer settlers of the State which I have the 
horior, in part, to represent and to the early settlers 
_6f the whole West—men to whose courage, energy, 
and toil, we are indebted for transforming a waste 
‘wilderness into a productive country. I believe that 
‘this government ought to bestow these lands upon 
‘those who; by their valor and labor, have given 
‘them their present value. - 
"Sir, T sincerely believe that justice and equity de- 
mand that they should be thus bestowed, at least so 
‘noon as the government shall have received from 
‘the sales the original cost of the lands, with the ex- 
pense of survey and: sales of the same. I will not 
now'advocate any bill or proposition which cannot 
be demonstrated to be for the interest of the whole 
Union. We of the West must depend, mainly 
upon our mineral and agricultural resources. And, 
‘Mr. ‘Chairman, I would ask, in what does the 
“wealth of our.community consist? Is it in the mil- 
fions of acres of wild, unimproved lands? No, sir; 
itis in the labor laid out upon those lands, rendering 
them -productive—the improvements put upon them 
the mineral dug from the bowels of the earth by 
the enterprising miner, and the annual crops pro- 
duced by the labor of the honest cultivator of the 
` göil these; sir, these are the sources of our wealth; 
and when this government will adopt the true policy 
“in the disposition of the public lands, every freeman 
will have itin his power to become a freeholder. If 


the government, by giving away the public lands 
which have been in market over ten years, could 
“thereby insure the making of a good farm upon 
each quarter or half section of these lands now re- 
maining unsold, ıt would be a profitable and judi- 
cious disposition of them. ` 
“Phe taxes alone derived from the lands when well 
improved, would, in.ten yesrs, amount to more than 
the présent value of the lands. Ina country like 
“ ours—boasting as we do of our liberal. institutions, 
our enlightened policy, our high regati for the pop- 
ular rights of man—shall we show, by our course in. 
‘the disposition of the public lands—from whieh the: 
farmer, by toil and sweat, earns: not'only his own: 
, but also feeds and sustains the whole cogne, 


70 


to bė, throughout, an appeal.to.the House to. protect 
the State of Maryland from the annual drain of its 
population to the West. He seems to think that, 
under the present land system, the population of the 
old States is being thinned altogether too rapidly for 
their interest; and one would puppose that he anti- 
cipated the entire desertion or abandonment of -the 
old” States, if the bill now under consideration 
should become a law. The gentleman need 
have no fears of this.. -The great ` majority 
‘of those who are fortunate enough to own 
farms, or who have the means of making 
a comfortable living in the old States, cannot be 
easily induced to leave and encounter the perils and 
hardships mcident to the settlement of a new coun- 
try, and would not do so for a donation of 320 acres 
of land. It is the poor man alone, who, with a fair 
prospect of securing even 40 acres of land, from 
which to draw his ‘support, would strain every 
nerve and encounter every danger, that would 
leave the. older States and remove to the West. 
And surely gentlemen cannot object to this small 
favor being granted to this class of their citizens, 
while hundreds of millions of government lands are 
lying waste! The honorable gentlemen from Mary- 
Jand and Ohio both seemed to insist that one dollar 
anda quarter for land of any kind, fit for cultivation, 


was very cheap; and to think it a small matter for ` 


any industrious man to get $50 and enter him forty 
acres of land. This shows clearly, to every man 
who is practically acquainted with farming and the 
laboring class of our community, that these gentle- 
men know very little of the slow process of making 
money by day’s labor. They. do not -perhaps 
know that one hundred dollars, or one hundred and 


ay at most, is the whole amount of a year’s toil; | 
an 


out of this suma family have to. be fed and 
clothed, with many other. little expenses which, 
under the most rigid economy, would exhaust the 
year’s earnings, and leave nothing to invest in lands. 
deny, sir; that there can be any measure adopted 
or devised by this government, so wise, judicious, 
just, and charitable, in the disposition of the public 
lands, as that which secures to every industrious 
laboring man such quantity of land as may be ne- 
cessary for his support and that of his family and 
those dependent upon him for subsistence. 
` The honorable member from Maryland [Mr. 
Cavsin] asks somewhat exultingly, ‘W hence came 
‘this land? Who won it;” &c. And answers, “By 
the precious, priceless sacrifice of the toil aad blood 
of brave men.” I, sir, will be one of the last men 
upon this floor to cast one blot upon the bright es- 


‘cutcheon of the revolutionary patriots. They, sir, poured’ 


out-their best blodd like water—not to purchase 
land, but liberty, civil and religious; and for that they 

ledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
Foner. And when they acquired that precious boon, 
along with it came the lands of the original thirteen 
States; and these lands were very wisely divided 
among the States. The government have already 
drawn from the State of Ilinois two or three times 
as’ much money for land already sold, as the whole 
would have brought, had they been sold in the market 
thirty years. ago; and who is it, I ask, that has 
given this additional value to these lands? Is it the 
government? Was it our revolutionary fathers? 
No, sir; “it is the ‘sons of those patriots—men who 
braved: every imaginable privation and hardship, 
and even death, in the defence of the frontier settle- 
ments. 
more perilous than the war ofthe revolution. The 
savages granted no quarter. They butchered alike 
men and defenceless women and children. Sir, 
many of my constituents have sad cause to remem- 
ber€he cruel murders which were committed upon 
their nearest and dearest friends. The revolution- 
‘ary patriots are gone. Weowe them a debt that 
all the lands of the nation would not pay. Neither, 
sir, can we do strict justice to the veterans who 
settled the West and drove back the Indians. But 
we can express our sense of gratitude and liberality 
by enabling their sons to procure some of the land 
acquired and made valuable by their fathers. The 
war of the revolution was for freedom and indepen- 
dence; and when the glorious object was gained, and 
our fathers turned their attention to the subject of 
the lands thus acquired in that contest, so bravely 
fought and so triumphantly won, it was to make 
such disposition of them as to first pay off the debt 
necessarily incurred in prosecuting the war, and then 
make such further disposition as would secure to 
every man, who might choose to cultivate the soil, 
a portion of the land thus acquired.: In proof of this 
assertion it is not necessary for me to produce oral 
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The Indian wars upon our frontier were. 


testimony; the fact is indelibly stamped in every 
page of the history of the revolution. Liberty and 
independence was the watch-word! And I would 
ask you, sir, where is the freedom and independence 
of the unfortunate man who is dependent entirely for 
his support, and that of his family, upen the caprice 


Y of a heartless landlord, or of an overgrown aristocrat- 


ic manufacturing corporation? We need not, sir, 
go to England to prove the almost entire con- 
trol exercised by the capitalist over that class 
of our citizens who depend upon their dail 

labor for the support’ of. themselves and their 
families. Do 
is republicanism enough in Rhode Island, if left free 
to follow the dictates of nature, to electa legislature 
pledged to pass a law for the liberation of Governor 
Dorr, now incarcerated within the walls of a dun- 
geon? and whose only crime was that be 
tried to confer upon the people of Rhode Island 
the blessings of freemen, to give them a voice in 
the election of their rulers and law-makers.. I have 
heard much of the cruelty and barbarity of the party 
in Rhode Island, called Algerines; but, ree am 
not willing to believe—I cannot believe—that. the 


spirit of °76 has so entirely departed from any State h 


of this Union, as that a majority.of the people, 
‘untramelled and left free to exercise the dictates of hon- 
est hearts, ‘could be such Algerines. Sir, the barbarous 
and inhuman treatment of Governor Dorr, (if reports 


could be relied on,) entitles the actors to a celebrity | 


equal if not greater. than the founders of the 
Spanish inquisition. What, sir, think you would-be 
the feelings of the departed heroes of the revolu- 
tion, could they come back and. witness the flagrant 


-violation of the great principles for which they 


fought and bled; for which they pledged life, fortune, 
honor, and all, all that men hold dear? Sir, the 
picture is too revolting to dwell upon, and I leave it. 

I only introduce this case as a strong one illustra- 


tive of what I believe to be the fact—that no man ` 


can be entirely free, and enjoy all the blessings 
which the framers of the declaration of independ- 
ence and the founders of our glorious constitution in- 
tended to confer upon their posterity, while they are 
entirely dependent upon others for employment, by 
which they are to earn the bread that supports their 
wives and children. Sir, there is no gentleman upon 
this floor who has not witnessed the power exer- 
cised by the creditor over the debtor. And who 
does not know of many instances where this power 
has not been used to control the vote of such debtor? 
Now, sir, itis my policy, in the disposition of the 
public lands, to free this class of our citizens from 
this species of “Egyptian bondage;” to place them 
independent of- the. arbitrary’ will of the griping 
landlord, and to provide a retreat for all those in the 
older and manufacturing States to flee to, when they 
shall be driven from the employment which now 
affords them: stibsistence, because they have dared 
to exercise the privileges of freemen. 

In conclusion, I would remark that I believe all 
the objects for which Virginia and other States 
ceded lands to the United States. have been fully ac- 
complished. Our national debt has Jong since been 
paid off. Our treasury is now overflowing, and there 
never has been a time so propitious for carrying into 
effect this all-important measure. I then implore 
gentlemen not to let this favorable moment pass ‘by, 
but lay aside all selfish or sectional feelings, and 
come up to the work—help us to make such amend- 
ments to the bill as will render it more perfect, and 

ass it. 
j Mr. PETTIT said that he was in favor of the 
provisions of this bill, and it became him to say 
why; but, before he did this, he wished first to re- 
fer to some remarks of gentlemen who had spoken 
on the other side, some of which had appeared in 
the public prints, and others he had himself heard. 
When the bill was last before the committee, a gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Caus] had made an 
ardent appeal to members from the older States 
against this proposition to reduce and graduate the 
price of the public lands, because its effect would be 
to stimulate migration from the older to the newer 
States, thus thinning their steril and unproductive 
lands of their impoverished inhabitants, and filling 
with a denser population the fresh and virgin soil of 
the western States. Now, if this were indeed true, 


. it would of itself be inducement enough for every 


western man to support this bill. It was the duty 
of all weéll-regulated governments to facilitate the 
population of their territory, and the easy and com- 
fortable subsistence of the governed. And if that 
was one of the great objects of government, would 
not such bein fact the operation of this measure, 


you not, sir, believe that there | 


admitting the doctrine of the gentleman from Mary- 
land to be true? It would ‘remove the less opulent 
portion of the population of the Atlantic States into 
the rich and fertile valleys of the West, where at — 
least peace and plenty were to be obtained, although 
the contaminated and: putrid. atmosphere of what ` 
was sometimes called refinement and civilization 
might not yet have found a way’there. 

But Mr. P. could not but notice ‘the obvious dis- 
crepancy between the objection urged by the gen-- 
tleman from Maryland TMr. Cavsin] and another 
zealous opponent of the bill from Ohio, [Mr. Vin- 
TON:] e latter of these gentlemen. stoutly main- 
tained that the population and settlement of. the 
‘West could not e stimulated by government, let it 
make what efforts it would; while the former made 
the contrary assumption the very ground-work of 
his argument. And here he (Mr. P.) would call 
upon the gentleman from Ohio, ifthe was present, - 
to say whether the report of kis remarks, as. given 
in the National Intelligencer, was correct—whether 
he approved and adopted that report assuch. If he 
received no reply, he should take the fact for grant- 
ed. He found that report in the political organ of 
the gentleman’s party friends; he. presumed it had 
been seen and read by the gentleman, who had made 
no objections to it; and- Mr. P. should therefore as- 
sume it to be a true report of what he had said. 

{A member here stated that the. gentleman from 
Ohio was not in the hall.] y : 

Mr. P. would then ‘proceed to call the attention of 
the committee to the incongruities and absurdities 
of those remarks. He. would read some of them. 
(Mr. P. here quoted that passage of Mr. Vinton’s 
speech in which he had observed that this bill went 
ona false assumption, and insisted that. its effect 
would not be to increase the population of the West 
by a single man, or the sales of the. public land by 
a single acre.] Here was the position taken. by one 
opponent of the bill. But what said the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Causin?] He held a doctrine 
directly the reverse. Now, whose position was 
true, and whose was false? One or the other must 
be mistaken. Perhaps neither of the gentlemen 
had well reflected on the subject. To Mr. P. it ap- 

eared that of the two the gentleman from Mary- 

and best understood himself and his case. Mr. P. 
believed that this bill would practically increase the 
population of the West; that it would. facilitate to 
thousands the means of comfortable living, and ren- 
der them happy and contented. Did he not believe 
this, he should not feel so much anxiety for the 
passage of the bill. Butlet him read a little further 
from this same report. [Mr. P. here read that part 
of Mr. Vinron’s remarks in which he ‘contended 
that, let government do what it pleased, an entire 
generation must go by before the land already in 
market could be settled; the course of settlement. 
was regulated by the laws of nature,. and govern- 
ment might as well undertake to accelerate the min] 
Hear this. Here was one adversary of the bil 
maintaining that Congress might as well undertake 
to accelerate the sun as to hasten the population 
and agricultural improvement of the West by any 
legislative action; while, on the other hand, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland insisted that that accelera- 
tion was the very object of the bill, and must be its 
inevitable effect! The gentleman seemed almost to 
see, even now, the rents of himself and his constitu- 
ents gradually sinking, and their’ poverty-stricken 
tenants marching off to the West to find peace, 
plenty, and contentment,in a new home, leaving 
their landlords to repair their wasted revenues. as 
they best could. 

Mr. CAUSIN here rose to explain; and, Mr. P. 
giving way for that purpose, he went on to say that 
the gentleman from Indiana had misunderstood him. 
He had not advanced the doctrine that this bill was 
exceptionable because it aided the settlement of the 
western States, but because it administered too 
strong a stimulus to. the spirit of enterprise, and 
would fill the whole West with schemes of specula- 
tion and fraud. He would say to the gentleman 
that, if he knew as much about Maryland as he did 
about Indiana, he would know that among what the 
gentleman spoke of as the poor and laboring classes. 
of society, there were as many substantial comforts 
and as much of domestic happiness and content- 
ment as were to be found in any of the boasted. val- 
leys of. the western paradise. And Mr. C.’s object 
had been to retain the poor and laborious man in 
the possession of them. ` : DE 

r. PETTIT resumed. . Still the difference. be» 
tween the two gentlemen remained. The gentle- 
man from Maryland insisted that. the bill would 


stimulate emigration: and. enterprise, and had- before 
maintained that it- would too much increase the ag- 
gregate of dur.agricultural products, while the gen- 
tleman from Ohio had. said over and over some half 
dozen times that the bill would not, and could not 
doany such thing. And yet, strange to say, the 


“same gentleman, in another part: of his speech, 


urged it as an’ objection to the bill that it would do 
all this!’ While he maintained that no legislation of 
Congress could assist or accelerate the settlement of 
the West, the gentleman ani all the party.to which 
-he belonged held: that ‘the manufacturing interest of 


: the East, that the price of labor and the price. of 


goods, might all be raised or lowered by. the action 
of this House. The argument.was an absurdity, 
and a contradiction in terms. How a man who, for 
one quarter of a century, had breathed the pure air 
of the West, and drunk deep into the feelings‘of her 
happy sons, could still -be adverse to the improve- 


< mentof her soil, and the consequent increasè- of 


her. strength and prosperity, Mr. P. knew not, 
and could not understand. He held that it be- 
came all who acted in a public capacity, as 
representatives and .law-makers, to look © not 
merely at the passing hour, but at the’ final” condi- 


tion, at the future glory, strength, happiness, and | 


peace, of theircountry. It was theirs to look down 
the-vista of time, and to see what line of policy 
would produce the greatest amount of good to the 
people who intrusted. them with legislation. The 
man who legislated merely for the:hour made but a 


; poor return for the confidence of his countrymen. 


ow, if. the House would act-on this great princi- 
ple, they would favor every measure’ the tendenc 
of which was to increase the population of the Uni- 
ted States. This had been a favorite object in all 
wise governments, even as far back as the holy the- 
ocracy among the Jews. There never had been a 
good government on earth that did not seek to mul- 
tiply its people, to ameliorate their condition, and to 
‘Increase the general means of comfortable subsist- 
ence. But the gentleman from Ohio maintained 


‘that, while government could accelerate the growth 


of nianufactures and advance the interests of the 


` manufacturing States, it could do nothing to accele- 


rate the population and advance the settlement of 


_ the West. 


The gentleman held that we had too many agri- 
culturisis. and not enough manufacturers; but Mr. 
P. would invite him to compare the condition of the 
two.. Did he prefer the fetid smells and oily fumes 


: of a factory to the fragrance of clover-fields and the 


- radation 


„perfume of new-mown hay? Which produced the 

ighest delightin an unsophisticated human bosom? 
And then go to individual cases: look at an entire 
family, father and mother and all the children, bow- 
ing over the loom or tending the spinning-jenney, 
and driven to their work as a southern planter drives 
his slaves, working, with scarce time for their meals, 
from before daylight till long after dark, week in and 
week out, with scarce enough hours of rest to re- 
cruit their weary frames. Extend this lot to hun- 
dreds upon. hundreds, and remember that it was all 
for the profit-of a few: what inducement could there 
be to an increase of population under such circum- 
stances? Who would become a husband, or wish 
to. become a father, only to-entail endless deg- 
and toil. upon his offspring, from 
infancy down to old age? Here was a con- 


‘dition: without individuality, without independ- 


ence, and with no prospeet of improvement. ‘Then 
take, by way of contrast, the condition of a western 
cottager, who was and felt himself to be lord. of his 


-own soil—ay, of. his own heart. and head, too. 
“Would a gentleman, by the operation of a protect- 


ive tariff, tead this. western farmer to exchange his 
happy lot for that of the operative in a factory?— 
part with his cheerful: hearth and his humble roof 
fora lot of slavery?—~part with the noble feelings of 
ʻa freeman and a freeholder of the West, to become an 
eastern serf,.the slave of a manufacturing overseer? 
But, apart from considerations of interest, he would 
ask gentlemen whether they really desired to con- 
vert our western agriculturists into-such manufac- 
turers as were foundin the East? Could such a 
wish be found in any mind? What would be the 


sentiment. of one who, in his infancy, had seen his 


; parna in full health, and amidst peace and plenty, 


reathing the: pure air, and cultivating: the rich soil | 


of the West, after he had been translated to one of 


those.sinks.of avarice and, ceaseless toil in the eas- - 
tern States? The recollection of his youth and of, 


his, happy western home would remain indelibly 
engraven on his heart -After some thirty years, af- 


ter his aged. parents had passed away, should he - 


and contradicted each other. 
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visit the scenes of his nativity, supposing to meet 
there the same happy and beloved objects to which 
fancy’s eye tamed, -Dack, and on. which ` memory 


-dwelt with mingled delight and regret, how differ- 


ent a scene would meet his eyes! His happy bark- 
roofed. cottage, from which the blue smoke once so 
cracefully curled, gone; the simple manners and 


moderate wighes of an agricultural society vanished; | 


and.in their place the hissing of steamand the hea- 


© vy black smoke of those huge palaces of manufac- 


turing toil where wretched operatives wore out 
their lives to augment the wealth:of seme heartless 
proprietor ! Such might be the policy which some 
gentlemen desired should prevail in relation to the 
agricultural population of the western States; but 
Mr. P. was not one of that class. 

_ And now, to look at the subject in a different 
view, inits- bearing on the strength, the durability, 
and power, of the government itself, and the love of 
the people for their free institutions. Would the 


- time ever come when a country filled with hardy 


agriculturists would be subdued by a foreign foe? 
No, never. No government whose policy it had 
been to foster agriculture, and make every citizen an 
owner of the soil, had ever been overthrown. It 
never could be. An army of landholders and their 
sons were the most invincible force that ever took 
the field. So defended, we had nothing to fear. 
These were the men that would fight to the last 
drop of their blood for their home and hearth-stone. 
Mr. P. would ask gentlemen whose plan it was to 
make goods cheaper by compelling- people to pay 
more for them, whether they would not have some 
little fellow-feeling for the interests of western 
farmers. He would ask gentlemen who were so 
fond of preventing the population, of the East from 
passing over the mountains, where they would look 
for defenders in case a war should arise, and we 
should be threatened with invasion. 
would the recruiting sergeant first think of directing 
his steps? . Would it be to the window of some 
eastern factory, in the hope of filling his ranks from 
the host of operatives? He might Jong call in vain; 
the sound ef his drum would awake no response in 
that quarter. But jet him raise his flag on the heights 
of the Alleghanies—let the roll of his drum wake up 
the echdes of the western wilderness,—and from all 
the teeming valleys of that happy land would pour 
forth in multitudes the farmers ‘and their sons, emu- 
lating each other in rallying at their country’s call. 
If a man would make his country great and happy, 
and fill it with people blithe and contented, bold and 
independent, let him fill it with tillers of the soil. 
Mr. P. had intended to say something in reference 


‘to the particulars of the present bill, but he need not 


dwell on its details. It provided for agraduation as 
well as a reduction in the prices of the public lands. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] had ex- 
pressed his regret that the price had ever been re- 
duced; ke thought it a great mistake that it was not 
suffered to remain at two dollars the acre. Now, 
Mr. P. could not undertake to say whether the gen- 
tleman had bought his own lands before the reduc- 
tion or since. If he had bought them since the 
price was brought down to. a dollar and a quarter, it 
was not very unnatural that he should wish to see 
it raised to two dollars: if he bought it before the 
reduction, he might perhaps regret that others got it 
so. much cheaper; and for aught Mr. P. knew, that 
might be the true motive of the gentleman’s opposi- 
tion. . He was ata loss to put any one consistent 
construction, upon the gentleman’s argu:nent, be~ 
cause its several parts were devoid of all connection, 
_ He would read an- 
other extract from the gentleman’s speech. In the 
passage he was going to read the gentleman contra- 
dicted himself. Mr. P. had before shown that he 
had contradicted «the gentleman from Maryland, 
[Mr. Causin,] and the gentleman from Maryland 
had contradicted him; now the gentleman contra- 
dicted himself. 

[Here Mr. P. read from that part of Mr. Vinron’s 


.remarks in which he adverted to the vast amount 


of the sales of the public lands in 1836, °37, and 38, 


.the consequent increase of agricultural productions 


and their present reduced price.] 

The gentleman had just before insisted that no 
action of that House could possibly stimulate West- 
ern agriculture: how then did it happen that the 
great sales of 1836 operated to reduce the prices of 
produce? And yet the gentleman dwelt on the pro-, 


- digious decrease in the value of western products, : 
and attributed it to the fact that the class of agricul- - 


turists was too large. Yes, the gentleman’s doctrine 
was that we had too great a number of agricultu- 


Whither - 


rists—a doctrine which Mr. P: held, and ever should” 
hold, in utter abhorrence and detestation: Good Heav« 
en! The gentleman might as well tell him that there 
was too much happiness, too much contentment, ton 
much equality, too much independence, among our 


people. Let him compare, in this respect, the farm- 


ing population with, that of any other portion of the 
community. Could a table be constructed in which. 
happiness, independence, contentment, were the sta~ 
tistics to be recorded, the balance would be feund to 


“be five to one in favor of the agricultural interests. 


If human happiness was to be found on earth, it 
was found ameng them. He did not mean such 


_airy and fanciful happiness as poets. described—he 


did not mean Arcadian felicity—but that true, solid, 
substantial happiness which arose from the undis 
turbed and undisputed possession of- peace and 
plenty. Assuming the agricultural population to - 
amount to four millions, Mr..P. went-into a calcula- 
tion to show that their comparative enjoyment was 


‘as twenty-five to one. Wait but the course of na~ 


ture, cried the gentleman from Ohio—wait but the 
course of nature and of time, and all the public 
lands would “sell at government price.. When that - 


| gentleman and his party invoked the action. of this 


government to stimulate the interests .of-manufac~ 
tures, Mr. P. ‘should-remember'these:words, and 
reply to him, Wait but the course of nature, and of 
time, and ‘in due séason all the water power‘and all 
the steam power that the country possessed or'could 
raise would at length be fully occupied. The. gen~ 
tleman’s doctrine on this subjeet reminded him of 
an account he had read of an attempt by the Span- 
ish government to improve the navigation of a cer- 
tain river in that country. The King sent forth 
commissioners, who were to make a thorough ex- 
amination, and report to him on the propriety. of the 
scheme. The commissioners, with salaries in pro+ - 
portion to their dignity, went forth to the task, and, 
having examined the river very thoroughly, return- 
ed, and made report that it would be inexpedient to 
engage in the undertaking at present: the river was 
just as the Almighty had made it, and if he wanted. 
it otherwise, he-would no doubt clear out the ob- 
structions. [A laugh.] are . 
The gentleman from Ohio thought it had been a 
great mistake to reduce the price of the lands below 
two dollars.. This was quite in keeping with:the fa~ 
vorite doctrine of the gentleman’s party, who 
thought it in all cases better to spend two dollars 
than a dollar ånd a quarter: and hence they were in 
favor of a protective tariff} for their greatest fear 
was that the people would be able to buy cotton 
cloth, and lands, and hats, and boots, too cheap, and. 
that the democracy would thus be enabled. to buy 
shoes to come to the elections when they should be 
held in the. winter time. [A laugh.] This was the 
great egg which had been hatched and brooded over 
by that party during so long an incubation, viz: to 
prevent goods and lands being bought too cheap, 


| and a state’ of society ‘arising that would prove too 


advantageous to mankind. [Mr. P. here’ azain. 
quoted the speech of Mr. Vinton, in ‘which ‘he 
stated it as a fact that the same amount of lands 
were taken up at two dollars as had since beer 


| taken at one and a quarter.] This was the doctrine 


in one part of the speech; but immediately after, the 
gentleman dwelt on the rapid improvement of the: 
whole western slope of the Alleghanies. [Mr.P 
here quoted again.] Thus the gentleman contra- 
dicted his own position. The commencement and 
the econelusion of his speech agreed well togethers 


they both advanced the same doctrine: butin the... 


middle the gentleman’s argument took every possi- 
ble direction.. The great object of dread with hit 
and his party seemed to be that there shotld be tow 


great an amount of agricultural produce, lest by pos- = 


sibility one straw, or one potatoe or onion, should 
goto decay, and so return to remanure the soil. 
This was a result most fearful indeed; but the over- 
stimulation of manufacturing labor was quite a harm 
less matter. The over-production of manufactured 
goods excited no fearsat all in that quarter. The . 
gentleman would rather see the operatives in.the.fac- _ 

tories chained down. to the lomi, ground down in 
wages, and actually starved to death, by wealthy ` 
proprietors, than to-have ‘them pass over the moun.” |” 
tains and breathe the free air of the West, standing 
on their own. estates, -and surrounded by all that 
could make human beings happy and contented. ` 


- Mr. MeCLERNAND next took the floor, and 


proceeded to reply to the arguments of all the for- 
tlemen in succession who had spoken in opposition 


į to the provisions of the bill. In reply to those who 
conténded: for uniformity in the land system, he 


72 


showed that the system never had been uniform. 
At one time the credit system prevailed, and at 
another cash payments were required; at one time 
the prisë was $2 25 per acre, and at another it was 
fl. :- He mentioned various other changes which 

ad taken place, as knowledge in relation to the 
public domain had increased, and the interests of 
the country required. He also entered into some 
statements in relation to the course pursued in many 
of the old States, and quoted from published declara- 
tions of many illustrious men of the old States of 
this country to show. that they were in favor of the 
system for which he contended. He quoted from 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, to show that he was 
not only willing that the price of the public lands 
should be reduced, but that they should be ceded to 
the States in which they lie. He then proceeded to 
inquire into the prospective operation of this meas- 
ure as a measure of finance, and to notice what class 
of landsit would operate upon. It was land that 
had been long in the market; inferior lands, which 
it would be vain to expect to bring as great a price 
as lands of better quality. 

Mr. McC. referred to the former history of the 
administration of the:public lands, and mentioned 
one case in particular, which was inaudible to the 
reporter, where the graduation system had been 
adopted, and its wisdom been proved by actual ex- 
periment, under which, within four years, more thau 
two millions of acres of land had been sold, and the 
remnant thereof had been sold at fair prices. 

The gentieman trom Ohio [Mr. Vinton j had said 
the.operation of this bill would be to stimulate the 

icultural interests and population, and, therefore, 

it should not pass. This was similar to another 
argument from the same quarter, viz: that agricul- 
ture needs no protection. The same gentlemen, 
however, who held this doctrine, were in favor of 
the high-tariff system, which would give to 
éastern manufacturers a monopoly of the market, 
and compel the other classes of the community to 
pay, tribute to them out of the proceeds of 
their honest, unprotected industry, They found, in 
this sentiment avowed by the gentleman, the ex- 
planation of the course of the gentleman’s party— 
the federal party. While they would stretch, and 
even violate, the constitution to confer upon the man- 
ufacturers exclusive privileges at the expense of 
other classes of society, they at the same time 
- would fight. against the pre-emption policy, would 
vote to increase the prices of the public lannds to 
actual settlers, and would support other kindred 
measures. Protection and encouragement to manufac- 
tures—hostility to the agriculturists, was, if not their 
avowed motto, at least the principle upon which 
they acted. The agricultural interest was the great in- 
terest. of the country, the source from which all 
wealth, individual and national, was derived; it 
was the strength of the mechanic’s arm, the 
breeze which spread the sales of commerce; 
it constituted the sinews of war; it was the spirit of 
hospitality, of liberty, of independence; it was the 
staff on which the government leaned for support: 
and yet this was the very interest which the gentle- 
man rose and said needed no protection, no encour- 
agement, and that it was already too predominant. 
If the true policy of this government was not to in- 
terfere-with the different branches of industry—to 
permit labor unmolested to receive its own rewards, 
-—then Jet the rule be carried out; let no invidious 
distinction be made in favor of other interests, at the 
bal oe of the agricultural interests of the country. 

Mr. McC. presented other considerations in sup- 
port of the policy of the bill, and in reply to some 
of the objéctions that had been urged against it. 
One of its beneficent effects would be to reduce the 
power and patronage of this government in the new 
States. In them, there were something like sixty 
land offices, with twice that number of registers, re- 
ceivers, &c.—all-whose salaries, and expenses con- 
nected therewith, amounted to half a million of dol- 
lars, which would be saved by its passage. He 
urged that this was a favorable time for the adjust- 
rnent of this matter. 

They frequently heard it said that the great and 
interesting question of the annexation of Texas 
had been passed upon by the people in the late 
presidential election. They of the West claim- 
ed that this question had also been set- 
tled by the election. An issue had been made up 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk. Mr. Clay was 
in favor of distribution, and his powerful intellect 
and eloquence had often been directed to the support 

; of that policy. Mr. Polk was in favor of the grad- 
nation and reduction of the prices of the public 
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lands—he had so voted and so spoken. The coun- 
try had decided in favor of the position of Mr. Polk; 
and they of the West now called on this Con- 
gress, especially upon their democratic friends, to 
carry out this decree of the people. This was an 
auspicious period for the adjustment of this question; 
and if gentlemen from the old States were apprised 
of the present and prospective condition of things— 
as they doubtless were—they would seize on this 
opportunity for adjusting this matter. It was evi- 
dent thatthe numerical strength of the new States 
had been increasing rapidly for the last few years, 
while that of the old States had decreased; and this 
would continue to be the case, so that, in 1850, they 
would have the power in their own hands to ac- 
complish themselves, what they now asked of 
their brethren of the other portions of the Union as 
a matter of justice.” Mr. McC. concluded with a 
brief and spirited appeal to gentlemen from all sec- 
tions of the country to unite and extend to this 
bill a cordial support as a matter of justice to the 
hardy settlers of the West, andas a beneficent 
measure of great national policy. 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH next obtained the floor, 
and moved that the committee rise. He however 
yielded for a moment to 
Mr. THOMASSON, on whose request a substi- 
tute which he proposed to offer for the bill, ifin 
order, was read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN decided it out of order at pres- 
ent-—an amendment to the bill already pending. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH, the committee then 
rose and reported progress. 

On motion of Mr. CAUSIN, by general consent, 
the said substitute of Mr. Tuomasson was ordered 
to be printed. 


COAST SURVEY. 

Atthe suggestion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
by general consent, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report from ths superintendent of the coast 
survey showing the progress of the work. 

On motion of Mr. INGERSOLL, by general 
consent, it was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed, the usual number, and 500 extra copies 
thereof. 

SENATE BILLS. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, by general con- 
sent, the following bills from the Senate were taken 
from the Speaker's table: read twice and appropriate- 
ly referred, viz: 

An act for the relief of J. McFarlane. 

An act for the relief of Gideon Batchelder and 
others. 

An act for the relief of James Ritchie. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Pierre Menard and others. 

A joint resolution authorizing an allowance to 
Purser D. M. F. Thornton in the settlement of his 
accounts. 

A joint resolution explanatory of an act making 
appropriations for the payment of revolutionary 
pensions for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845. 

- Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved that the latter res- 
| olution be put upon its passage at this time. 

Mr. WELLER moved to refer it, but subsequent- 
| ly withdrew the motion. 

Mr. CALDWELL briefly explained the object of 
‘| the resolution, and urged ita passage at this time. 
Mr. RATHBUN moved its reference to the Com- 
i 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PARMENTER moved the previous ques- 
tion; which, if sustained, would cut off the motion 
to commit, and bring the House to a direct vote on 
the resolution. 

The House refused to second the demand for the 
previous question. 

And the question being taken on the reference of 
1 the resolution, the vote stood—ayes 56, noes 25. 

No quorum voting, 

_ Mr. WM. 3. BROWN moved that the House ad- 

ourn. 

l Mr. HOGE moved that, when the House ad- 
| journ, it adjourn over to Monday next. 

And the yeas and nays being called for and 
ordered, the question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 87, nays 61. 

The House then adjourned. 


‘| ‘The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporter by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr, 4; C. DODGE: The petition ef Wiis J. 4. Brad: 


. Office and Post Roads. 


marmane eer a aaen ma 


ford, esq.. praying compensation for reporting the decisions 
ofthe supreme. court ofthe Territory of lowa: referred to 
the Committee of Claims. Also from Josiah Scott, of Scott 
county, Iowa, praying Congress to pass a law authorizing 
the land officers to correct an erroneous entry of land made 
im. £ 
Spy Mr. N. P. STONE: The memorial of 69 citizens, pray: 
ing for reduction of postage, and the abolishment of the 
franking privilege: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Also the petition of William’ Grant, 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revo. 
lutionary Pensions. Also the petition of Roxanna More 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revolu. 
tionary Pensions. Also the petition of Hannah Wightman 
raying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revo. 
utionary Pensions. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: The petition of sundry persons of 
the county of Brown, Ohio, asking 2 reduction of postage: 
Lae to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. BIDLACK: The petition of citizens of Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania, fora reduction of the rates of postage, and 
the restriction of the franking privilege: referred tothe 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Walker county, Alabama, praying Congress to pase a law 
authorizing and allowing Michael Robins, of said county, 
to draw back pay as an invalid pensioner: referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also the petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Walker county, Alabama, praying Congress 
to passa law allowing N. A. Penland back pay as an inva 
lid pensioner: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS: The petition of Isaec Spencer, 
of Monroe county, in said State, praying compensation for 
a horse lost in the service of the United States. 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition from about 60 citizens of 
Athens, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, praying for a re- 
duction of the rates of postage, and a modification of the 
franking privilege. 

By Mr. PRATT: The petition of Thomas Thornly and J. 
R. Queen, Committee of Anacostia Navy-yard Fire Com- 
pany: referred tothe Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Also the petition of Francis Dodge: referred to 
the Commitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Israel Johnson, Cass 
county, Indiana, praying relief. 

By A.P. STONE: The memorial of Charles Townsend, 
praying for compensation for services rendered as commis- 
sioner to examine and report upon claims growing out 
of the last war: referred to the Cnmmittee of Claims. Also 
the petition of C, Neswanger for relief: referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

By Mr. BAYLY: The petition of the heirs of Thos. Une 
derhill, for compensation for depredations on his property 
by American troops during therevolutionary war. The 
petition of Teakle Savage, administrator of Bolitha Laws, 
praying compensation for brick furnished the government, 
Also the petition of Sarah B. Stith, to be relieved from an 
imprudent purchase of atract of land in Virginia, made by 
her late husband. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of John G. Perkins, and 
one hundred and seventy-six others, citizens of Kennebunk 
Port, in the State of Maine, for a light-house at the entrance 
of the harbor at said Kennebunk Port: referred to the Com 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OWEN: The memorial of E.M. Ragland and 205 
others; the memorial of Marlus Sherwood and 190 others; 
the memorial of Richard Jenkins and 180 others; the memo- 
rial of Wm. Whittlesey and 62 others; the memorial of Wm. 
Reans and 115 others; the memorial of J. R. Montgomery 
and others; all praying a grant of lands to aid the State of In- 
pao in completing to the Ohio riverthe Wabash and Erie 
cannl, 


IN SENATE. 
Moxpay, December 30, 1844. 
The journal of Thursday last having been read, 
_Rev. Mr. Tusten offered up the following prayer, 
viz: 

Great God! in closing the labors of another year, 
and in entering upon the duties of another week, 
we desire to gather up around thy feet, that we may 
receive from thy lips the lessons of heavenly wis- 
dom. Dothou, O God, instruct us in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, whom 
to know aright is everlasting life. Sanctify to us 
all the dispensations of thy righteous, though some 
times profoundly mysterious, Providence. Thou 
hast seen fit, during the few months that are past, 
toerase from the register of the living the name of 
an honored, lamented, and beloved senator. May 
we listen with attention and reverence to the voice 
which comes to us from his far-distant grave, say- 
ing to each and every one of us, “be ye also ready, 
for at such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
shall come.” And O thou who dost temper the 
piercing north wind to the sides of the lamb 
newly shown of its fleece, do thou sustain and com- 
fortthe heart which, by this bereavement, has been 
shorn of its joys and its hopes. Be thou the hus- 
band of the widow, and the father of the fatherless. 
And grant, O Lord, that the changes which are 
here continually transpiring, may induce us all to 
seek a permanent connection with the general as- 
sembly and church of the first born, whose names 
are written in Heaven; and this, with the forgive- 
ness of all our sins, personal and national, we hune 
bly beg, for Jesus Christ's sake, Amen. 


Mr. TAPPAN presented. the: petition- of ‘Alva 
Day. and. others, members. of a company of Ohio 
volunteers, praying. .compensation for their services 
in the Jast war with Great: Britain; which was re- 
ferred.to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
` Mr. STURGEON: presented a petition from In- 
diana and. Westmoreland ‘counties, Pennsylvania, 
praying that pensions may be granted-to the sur- 
vivors of those who were engaged in the wars with. 
the Indians prior to 1794, under Generals St. Clair; 
and Wayne. i ae 

Mr. S. expressed the hope that the committee 
would:see the propriety of granting the. prayer of 
the petitioners. He.saw no reason why pensions’ 
should not be extended to those who -fought prior 
to 1794, as subsequent to that period: referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. pS ge! 

_Also presented a memorial from a number of the 
citizens of Penusylvania, remonstrating against the 
annexation.of Texas to the. United States: referre 
to the Committee‘on Foreign Relations. : 


Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of Robert: 
Mayo, the legal representative of George Mayo, 
deceased, praying compensation for his services as 
a clerk in the Post Office Department: referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BREESE presented a petition from Thomas 
Bassett, proposing to sell to the government his dis- 
covery of a theory by which changes in the weather 
may be predicted: referred, with the papers on the 
files upon. the subject, to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. coe 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Wayne. county, Pa., setting 
forth that they are satisfied that the present natural- 
ization laws should remain as they are—five years’ 
probation—but that two years should be extended, 
after naturalization, in order to enable those natu- 
ralized to enjoy the right of suffrage and of. hold- 
ing office. Also, requesting that Texas be admitted 
into the Union; that the tariff of 1842 be permitted 
to remain as at present, except some of its details, 
which should be modified so as to make it more 
just and equal. They recommend that it remain 
for four yes to try its effect. The several sub- 
jecta embraced in. the petition were referred to the 
respective appropriate committees. 
` Also presented two memorials from citizens of 
Pennsylvania, asking Congress to pass the act 
which passed the Senate last session, making pro- 
vision for the construction of a canal around the 
falls of St. Mary, thus to connect Lakes Superior 
and Huron: rekerred to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. 


Also presented a memorial from citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, asking Congress to take measures to 
amend- the constitution of the United States, so as 
expressly to restrain the general government from 
interfering, or requiring any portion of the people of 
the United States to interfere, in the internal con- 
cerns of any State, for the purpose of aiding any 
portion of its inhabitants to hold any other portion 
ina state of slavery or oppression: ordered to lie 
on the table. j 

Mr. PORTER presented a petition from Julius 
Eldred, praying remuneration for his services and 
the réimbursement of his expenses in removing the 
copper rock from Lake Superior to Washington 
city: referred tothe Committee on Public Lands. 
` r. ATHERTON presented a petition from the 
heirs of Moses White, praying for arrears of pen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BREESE presented .a memorial from. the 
mayor and common council of the city of Chicago, 
praying for a grant of land: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. ` 
Mr. BERRIEN presented a petition from certain 
merchants, traders, and dealers of the city of 

Darien, in. the. State ‘of Georgia, asking for the 
reestablishment of a collection. district in that 
place: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr, WOODBURY presented a petition from Gen. 
John: Stockton, praying remuneration for loss of 
baggageilt Canadaduring the late war, in consequence 
of an order given by the commanding officer to aban- 
don the baggage: referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs: =o 

On motion by’'Mr. WHITE, it was ordered that 
. the petition of Wiliam Marshall:be taken from the 

files, “and referred to:-the: Committee on Indian Af- 


EEN TEE a A 
` Mr. FAIRFIELD presented & petition from Sam- 


‘uel’ Merrill, and ‘twenty-one ‘others: of the State of | 


“Maing, praying that- every: proposition for. the ans 
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nexation of Texas may be-défeated: -referre 
Committee on Foreign Relations; * 

Mr. WALKER presented a meinorial from the 
Chickasaw ‘nation of Indians, praying that. their 
claims under the treaty. ceding their. lands to the 
United States, may be referred for examination.to 
the judiciary tribunals: referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. eerie 

On motion by Mr. BARROW, ‘the petitions of 
George De Passau and Benjamin Ballard, of Lou- 
isiana, praying for the confirmation of title to cer- 
tain lands, be taken from the files, and referred to the 
Committee on Private-Land Claims. > 
` Mr. B: gave-notice that he would to-morrow. ask 
leave to introduce abill to confirm certain land claims 
in the Greensburg land district in Louisiana. 

_ Mr. NILES presented a 
tin and others, praying for the establishment of cer- 


. tain post routes in Wisconsin Territory: referred to 


the Committee on the Post Offiice and Post Roads. 
Mr. SEVIER then, addressed the Senate in the 


‘following words: _ ' 
Mr. Present: Indispensable public and private 


engagements in my own section of the Union have 
kept me from my seat in the Senate untila few 
day since. And now that I am here, I regret that 
the first duty which Thave to perform is one calcu- 
lated to give pain to the heart of every senator, My 
late friend and colleague, WituiaM S. FuLTON, one 
of the senators from the State of Arkansas, is no’ 
more! He died, in the fiftieth year of his age, on 
the morning of the 15th August. last, at his resi- 
déne at Rosewood, in the vicinity of Little Rock. 
His sickness was of short duration, but of a most 
painful and melancholy character.. He died ofa 
disease contracted by imprudently sleeping in a 
chamber but recently: painted—a disease which baf- 
fled the skill of the most eminent of our physicians. 
He died suffering more than Ican describe. 
Though absent in'a distant part of the State during 
his sickness, I reached his residence about daylight 
on the morning of his death, and saw him die. It 
was a scene, Mr. President, which I shall never 
forget. The agony of his wife and relatives and 
near personal friends, on that most melancholy oc- 
casion, I shall not attempt to describe. Fully 
aware of his approaching end, he met his death with 
firmness and resignation, and conversed sensibly of 
his affairs to the last. : , 

His loss to his family is an irreparable one. Their 
brightest hopes. of life have been withered and an- 
nihilated forever. He was the prop of his house; 
a provident and devoted husband; a kind and affec- 
tionate parent. The grief which they feel in conse- 
quence of their loss, time anda merciful Providence 
alone can mellow and arreliorate. He received in 
his sickness every attention which love and pro- 
fessional skill could render, but all in vain! It will 
be gratifying to the Senate to learn that he left his 
family, though not in affluent, yet in easy pecunia- 
ry circumstances; and surrounded by those who 
will befriend and. protect his widow and be as fa- 
thers to his minor children. 

His loss to me, sir, is most sensibly felt. We 
were intimately connected in the closest ties of per- 
sonal and political friendship for more than fifteen 
years; and during all of that time our friendship, in 
every respect, was never interrupted for a single 
moment. A truer friend, and one in every sense 
more devoted, I never had or expectto have. But, 
sir, my loss, as great as I regard it, is nothing com- 
pared to his loss to his State and to the whole coun- 
try. From early youth to the day of his death in 
the fulness of manhood, he was actively engaged 
in the service of his country: first’in military and 
then in civil capacities of high trust and responsi- 
bility—often at the post of danger, and always at 
that of duty; and wherever placed or however 
tried, he proved himself equal to the occasion, 


etition ‘from John. Mar- - 


promptly. arid efficiently, to render her. any gers ` 
vice required at his hands. Possessing a... 

purity of principle and sternness of integrity which- 
“knew no change, nor the shadow of turning,” he 


-True >to his country, he was always ready, ~ 


united with these sterling qualities a cordial warmth 


of feeling, and winningamiability of manner, which 
secured him alike the respect and affection ofall, 
Gov. Futon was borin Cecil county, in the 
State of Maryland, on the 2d of. June, 1795: He 
had not attained the age of manhood, when his 
youthful -patriotism would not permit him to be a 
silent spectator of the last war. Following the exe 
ample of his gallant father, who commanded a vols 
unteer corps of artillery, he tendered his services'ta 
his country;.and was received as a volunteer aid. to 


| Col. Armstead, in the memorable bombardment. of 


Fort McHenry—during which, from the necessary 
activity of his services, he was exposed to great. 


“danger. o . 


Subsequently tó which, he removed.tothe State 
of Tennesse; and there acquiring. the friendship .of ’ 
General Jackson, he served with him as private sec« 
retary during his Florida campaigns., Magee 

At the termination of the war, he studied law, at: 
Nashville, in the office of the late Felix Grundy; 
and afterwards settled in Florence, in Alabama, 
where he practised his profession as a lawyer. 

Upon.the accession of Gen. Jackson to the prési- 
dency, in 1829, among the first appointments to of- 
fice by Gen. Jackson was that of his friend Fuuron’. 
to the office of secretary for the then Territory of ` 
Arkansas, under Gov. Pope. This office he held, 
and the duties of which he faithfully discharged,. 
until the expiration of Gov. Pope’s term of service, — 
in 1835, when he was appointed to succeed him. 
He contintled in that office until it ceased, the next 
year, by the admission of Arkansas into the Union: 
as a State. = : G 

Upon the organization of the State government of 


Arkansas, he was elected one of the two senators: . 


to the Congress of the United States. He was 
again elected to the same office in 1840, and“ had: 
three years of his term to serve when he died. 
How he performed his various public trusts,.Iet 
his rapid advancement, from stations which were 
humble to those of high trust’ and responsibility, | 
answer. The son of an Irishman, poor, and uns 
known to fame—too young to be coerced to the pei . 
formance of military duty,—yet he and his father 
were volunteers in the service of their country, in’ 
the dark hour of their country’s peril. His gal- 
lantry at Fort McHenry gave him the friendship of 
Gen. Jackson, who made him his private secretary 
in his Florida campaigns. His fidelity to General 
Jackson, and qualifications for the office, made him | 
secretary of Arkansas, His fidelity to the people of 
Arkansas as governor and secretary made him: one 
of the senators from that State. And his fidelity 
and efficiency while a member of the Senate--of 


which Iam sure you will all bear testinony»being ‘ - 


rarely ever absent, and always performing ‘duty, 
gave him his re-election to the Senate in,1840... In. 
his case, as strongly perhaps asin that ofany other, ”: 
we have the exemplification that~a-public “servant 
that never trips nor falters in his duty. to his con~_ 
stituents, is rarely ever forgotten by a grateful peo- 
le. : ee ; 
: Asa politician, Gov. Furrow was a member of 
the democratic party; and while none was more 
conscientious and zealous in the support and advo- 
cacy of his party, with a magnanimity and tolerae 
tion which all might admire and usefully imitate, 
he accorded honesty and patriotism of purpose to 


these Who differed with him, and in his personal ine 


x, 


tercourse regarded all as; friends. ` He died without 
leaving an enemy behind him. 

The remains of ‘Gov. Furrow, on the day after 
his death, amid ‘the mournful tolling of the church 
bells, and accompanied with nearly the whole popu- 


lation: in procession as mourners, were carried to the 


public burying ground of Little Rock, and there 
buried by the side of his father and brother, and sev- 
eral of his children. a 

On the day after, the citizens of Little Rock and 
its vicinity, in the capital of the State, -held a public 
meeting, at whieh resolutions were passed paying-a 
proper tribute of respect to his memory. And 
more recently, upon the assembling of the State legis- 
lature of Arkansas, his death was announced, when 
similar resolutions of respect to his memory were 


passed, both branches of the general assembly ad- 


journed and clothed themselves in the habiliments of 
mourning—as did also every officer of the State. 

In this deep affliction of my State, for the prema- 
ture loss of one of her favorite sons, and as a proper 
mark of respect to one of our late beloved associates, 
Task of the Senate its sympathy, and accordingly 
offer for its consideration the adoption ‘of the follow- 


ing resolutions: 

Resolved unanimouly, That thë Senate, from a sincere de- 
sire ofshowing every mark of respect due to the memor 
of the Hon. Ropert 8. Fuuton; late a member thereof, will 
go into mourning by ‘wearing crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That as an additional mark of re- 
spect for the memory of the Hon. Rozerr S. Fuuron, the 
Senate do now adjourn. j ` = 

Ordered, “Khat the secretary notify the House of Repre- 
sentatives accordingly. f 


_ Whereupon the Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monvay, December 30, 1844. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked leave to offer the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to pro- 
cure for each of the members of this House, as early as 
may be, antap of the United States prepared agreeably to the 
Jatest and most authentic surveys, and reduced to a scale 
for convenient reference in the House, not exceeding twen- 
ty inches square, exhibiting all the principal features and 
settlements of our acknowledged territory, together with 
general outlines of the contiguous possessions of Texas, 
Mexico, Great Britain, Russia, &c. &c. 


Objections being made, Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL 
moved a suspension of the rules; but the motion was 
not agreed to. 


PENSIONS. 


_ The joint resolution from the Senate, explanatory 
of an act making appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensioners of the United 


States for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1845, 


was taken up, and read the first and second time. 

Mr. D. L; SEYMOUR moved that the bill be 
now put upon its passage; and supported the motion 
with some. appropriate remarks. : 

Mr. CALDWELL also spoke in favor of the 
motion, and in support of the resolution. 

Mr RATHBUN, after some remarks, moved to 
refer ‘it to .the Committee of the Whole; and after 
some remarks from Mr. WINTHROP and Mr. 
D. L. SEYMOUR, ` : 

The question was taken on reference te the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and rejected. 

The bill was then read the third time, and passed. 

The bill from the Senate, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make an arrangement or com- 
promise with the sureties on the bonds of Samuel 
Swartwout, late collector of the port-of New York, 
was read the first and second time. 


Mr. PAYNE observed that it was just’as well to 


getrid of a bill of that sort now, as at any other 
_ time. He intended to oppose it; for he was unwil- 
ling to see this government commerce any system 


of legislation. by which those who have embezzled _ 


the public.money shall be released from the penal- 
ties of. the law. He looked not to any individual 
cases; he looked not to the fact that Mr. Swartwout 
or his securities was.to be released; but he looked 
to the general principle, which he wished to see. ap- 
plied to.all. Before he made the motion with which 

e intended to conclude -his remarks, he would no- 
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tice an argument which “might be urged in favor of“ 


this bill. ae l 
We may be told (said Mr. P.) that some arrange- 


- ment is necessary in order to get something from Mr. 
Swartwout in return for the enormous amount of | 


public money he has embezzled and applied to his 
own use. But he looked upon that as a matter of 
minor importance. He had rather the government 
never should receive a dollar from Mr. Swartwout, 
or any other of: thejpublic defaulters, than set the 
example that would be given by the passage of this 
bill. He would let this. matter rest, a warning to 
all who may have public money entrusted to them, 
that if they embezzle and apply it to their own use, 
they must abide by the penalties of the law. : 

Mr P. concluded by moving to lay the bill on th 
table. Ge 

Mr. HOPKINS deemed it necessary to mention 
to the gentleman from Alabama that the gentleman 
from New York who took an interest in this bill 
was absent;-and therefore it would be better to let 
the bill be postponed until his return, particularly 
as the gentleman from Alabama had made some re- 
marks on the subject which were certainly very per- 
tinent. He would add, also, that it was not pre- 
tended that the sureties of Mr. Swartwout, who 
were to be benefited by this bill, had themselves 
embezzled the public money. ‘They were innocent 
of any participation in it.. He hoped the gentleman 


- would. withdraw his motion to lay the bill on the ta- 


ble, and suffer it to be postponed. 
Mr. PAYNE accordingly withdrew his motion. 
After some conversation, the bill was postponed 
to Monday next. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL again asked leave to 
present the reselution formerly offered and refused, 
to direct the Clerk of the House to procure for each 
of the members of the House a map of the United 
States. ; 

Mr. SIMONS objected. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to suspend the 
rules for the reception of his resolution; and it was 
agreed to. The resolution was accordingly read to` 
the House. 

After some remarks from Mr. HUDSON, 

Mr. SIMONS said that it was not in his power to 
perceive why the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL] so often brought forward 
motions appropriately the business for a standing 
committee of the House to consider, and moved to 
refer them to the-clerk of the House. This was the 
third instance of the kind. The first was to furnish 
a map of Texas, the second of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. If any reasons could be assigned, he would 
be glad to hearthem. At the last session, in ac- 
cordance with a report made by a special committee, 
a standing committee was created, to which this 
branch of public expenditure, viz: for engraving, 
&c., was referred. This committee had, as could 
be demonstrated, effected, for about one thousand 
dollars, what would have cost, in the former way of 
execution, about fifty thousand. This had not been 
done by omitting to furnish all maps necessary to 
to facilitate the business of the House, but by duly 

uarding against imposition and extravagance, and 
instituting. a competition among artisans. If any 
suffering in delay for maps had existed, it was una- 
voidable in the nature of the business. A map, 
could not be engraved without some time; more 
time was required than to furnish the printing. 

Mr. S. said he had a charge from the facetious 
and playful gentlemen over the way, of being 
embarrassed with too. arduous duties, and 
that it was not to censure that he intended 
to. offer. Mr. S. said he had not considered 
himself burdened or embarrassed with the duties 
of the committee; that they did not make a trouble- 
some draught on his humble intellect, and if they 
appeared to be appalling to his, [the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Hupson’s] mind, it was a grade 
lower than he had considered it; that the commit- 
tee could execute ten times the duties they hitherto 
had, and then claim nothing for profound thinking. 
This proposition, said Mr. S., puts back the busi- 
ness of furnishing maps into the hands of the clerk, 
from-whom it was taken last session, after finding 
most glaring impositions, and the most loose con- 
tracts, whereby the government had lost hundreds 
and thousands of dollars. And why take this course? 
The committee in no instance have delayed a mo- 
ment in the execution of duty; the map of Memphis 
harbor, to accompany the President's message and 
documents, was immediately contracted for, to be com- 


` pléted in the shortest time of any offer; from any arti- 


san, and would probably be ready next-weék.: He 
thought it would be laid on our desks at an-éarlier 
day than would be the Texas map, or the geological 


survey of Mr. Owen; the plates for both of which. 


were represented to be in the Senate, and to which 


the committee, by vote of the House, were:confined™ 


for their production. These plates had been under 
thë artisan’s hands:many months, he understood, 
and were not yet completed; and-were this commit- 
tee to be charged with neglect for not furnishing the 
Memphis map in as many days? 7 
` Mr, S. said, the dignity of the committee he had 
but little anxiety for; but in-‘reformation of abuses 
he was always ready to engage. .-In this he had en« 
gaged, and was proud to think he had, as one of a 
committee, been successful, by establishing a stand- 
ing committee, who, if they faithfully ‘discharged 
their duty, would save $25,000 a year to this govern- 
ment. This he considered a lange sum, though his 
friend over the way might differ with him, and de- 
sire à vacuum to be filled with “high taxes, which 
make low prices.?" ~~ i 

There wasa great clamor. in this -House for re- 
form and retrenchment; but it was interesting to see 
how effort after effort failed. Log-rolling was the 
method to establish abuses, but never can furnish a 
remedy. All may unite to establish a list of evils; 
but no “union can be obtained to destroy them. 
When a proposition is-:made to correct an abuse, it 
is objected to because there are other, and perhaps 
greater ones existing, which should first be corrected. 
All should be remedied together; but he held that it 
was always in order to remove an evil, be it great or 
small, from the head of that House to its most hum- 
ble page, if abuses were to be founds. and ‘that he 
woall. and ever had, voted for the ‘shortest session, 
longest sittings, and lowest. wages. 

Mr. HUDSON, after some further remarks, 
moved the previous question; which was seconded. 

Mr. E. S. HAMLIN. moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; which was negatived. 

The resolution was then agreed to. © 

DEATH OF SENATOR FULTON. 


The resolutions adopted in the Senate after the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Furrow, (for 
which see Senate. report,) were delivered to the 
House by Asbury Dickins, esq., the Secretary of 
the Senate; and. were read by the Clerk. 


Mr. CROSS. then rose and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Srzaxen: The message just communicated 
from the Senate relates to a melancholy event 
whieh should serve to remind us of the frail tenure 
by which life is held; and, at the same time, of the 
certainty of death. Senator Furron left this city at 
the elose ‘of the last session of Congress in good 
health, and with as fair prospects for a long and 
useful life as any member of the. body to which he 
belonged. Now, his remains rest in the sleep of 
death, bencath the sod of his adopted State. After 
reaching home, his health continued good until early 
in August, when it became slightly impaired. In 
this condition he slept for several nights ina cham- 
ber freshly painted—thus subjecting himself. to the 
influence of an infected atmosphere, and, as was be- 
lieved, ultimately causing his death. . If medical 
skill, and the gentle, soothing, and éver-watchful at- 
tentions which a wife, in the devotedness of her af- 
fection, can only bestow, could have succeeded, this 
distinguished- man would have been saved to his 
country,,to his friends, and to his family. Bot the 
fiat had gone forth; and human skill, although sus- 
tained by the watchfulness of affection, could not 
avert it. , 

The Hon. Wituam S. Furrow died at Rosewood, 
his residence, near the city of Little Rock, in Ar- 
kansas, on the 15th of August last, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. He wasa native of Cecil county, 
in the State of Maryland, and the first step 
in his public career was taken as one of her sons in 
the defence of Fort McHenry; at its bombardment, 
during the last. war, as a temporary aid of its gallant 
commander. Subsequently he removed with his fa- 
ther’s family to the State of Tennessee, andsoon after- 
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wards joined the army under General J ackson, with 
‘whom‘he served in the capacity of private secretary 


throughout his Florida campaigns. On his return- 


te Tennessee: he engaged in the study of law un- 
der the direction-of the late Mr. Grundy, of Nash~ 
ville, and having obtained a license to practise in that 
profession, removed to the State-of Alabama, where, 
in a short-time, he was honored with a place in her 
judiciary. In the ‘course of twelve ‘or eighteen 
months afterwards, a vacancy occurred in’ the office 
of secretary of the then ‘Territory of Arkansas, and 
his former friend and patron. (General Jackson) be- 
ing President of the United States, appointed him 


to fill the vacancy. Subsequently the same distin-. 


guished indvidual appointed him governor of that 
Territery. And in 1836, upon her admission into 
the Union as a State, he was chosen by an almost 
unanimous vote as one of her senators in Congress. 
In 1839 he was. again elected by a like flattering 
vote to the same high and honorable station.- It is 
no less remakable than true, that in performing the 
various and responsible duties of these several offices 
and situations, running through a period of nearly 
thirty years, and embracing seasons of high party 
excitement, it was his rare fortune to escape the 
slightest imputation upon his integrity. No higher 
testimony could be afforded of his ability to be use- 
ful, or of the purity of his public life. Asan honest 
man and patriot he may have had equals; certainly 
no superior. Arkansas deeply deeply deplores the 
loss she has sustained;- and no monument to perpet- 
uate his memory could be more honorable than that 
which he himself has reared in the affections of her 
people. It was, however, in the social circle, and in 
the relations of private life, that his virtues were 


‘most conspicuous. Amiable, artless, and benevo- 


lent, he never failed to acquire the esteem and re- 
spect ,of those with whom he associated. Candor, 
frankness, and-honor, characterized his intercourse, 
‘and were apparent in all his transactions. 


`: Of his afflicted widow and bereaved children my 
-feelings will sarcely permit me to speak; upon them 
the melancholy dispensation rests most heavily. A 
husband, a father, is no more; but lost to them for- 
‘ever. A recurrence to these endearing relations 
could but deepen the poignancy of grief; and lonly 
add’ that he died as he lived—at peace with all his 
race, and in the confident hope that he was at peace 
with his God. s 


Mr. C. concluded by offering the following reso- 
lution: $ 

Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the Hon. W S. Fulton, deceased, the members of this 
House will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
days; and that the House, as a further mark of respect for 

: his memory, do now adjourn. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and 
. The House adjourned till to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock. 

‘The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed te the reporters by the members 
presenting them: - 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The petition of Bernice McKin- 
siry, of Great Burrington, Massachusetts, for a pension. 


By Mr. OWEN: The memorial of Henry P. Vanghan, and - 


120 others; the memorial of John Franklin, and 235 others; 
the memorial of Warner L. Scott, and 278 others; all pray- 
ing a grant of lands to the State of Indiana, to aid her ih com- 
pleting the ‘Wabash and Erie canal. F 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of James Wakefield, and 
259 othérs, citizens of Maine and Massachusetts, for a light- 
house at the entrance of the Kennebunk harbor, in said 
State of Maine. Also, petition of Thomas W. Shannon, and 
46 others, citizens.of Saco and Biddeford, in said State of 
Maine, forthe same‘object. —. 

By Mr. HOLMES: The petition of John Stroechecker and 
others, for the, repayment of money paid by the fire and 
marine insuraiice company: of Charleston, upon the loss of 
the schoner Enterprise, detained in Bermuda, and the cargo 
seized by the British authority. ; 

By Mr. TILDEN; The petition of R. B. Campbell, and 
others, praying for the establishment of a mail route from 
Washington Pa., to Cleveland ‘Ohio: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office.and Post. Offices: j 

By Mr. WHEATON: The petitions.of 264.citizens of the 
county of Onondaga, N. Y., asking for. a reduction of post- 
age, and the abolition of the franking privilege: referred. to 
the Committee ou the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 


IN SENATE. ~. 

7 Torspay, December-31, 1844. f 
< Mr. CHOATE presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Northborough, Worcester county, Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the- annexation of 
Texas to the United States; which was-referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. i ; 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition from Pierre 
Choutėau, jr., Louis Menard, and others, praying 
the confirmation of their title to certain ‘lands.in the 
Territory of Iowa; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privaté Land Claims. oe 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a preamble and resolu“ 
tion adopted at a public meeting of citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the subject of the post office law; 
in favor of reducing the rates of postage, and abol- 
ishing the franking privilege: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a petition from Abigail 
Wadham, of Goshen county, Connecticut, praying 
compensation for the revolutionary services per- 
formed by her first husband, Captain Heman Allen: 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 
y Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of the 
association of Friends for the promotion of the abo- 
lition of slavery and improving the condition of the 
ports of color, protesting against the annexation of 

‘exas to the United States: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported a bill granting a pension to George Whit- 
len; which was read, and ordered toa second read- 


ing. : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported back without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that they do pass, the bill 
to regulate the appointment of officers in the rev- 
enue marine, and the bill to regulate the pay of 
engineers and assistant engineers in the naval ser- 
vice. ; : : : 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported a bill for making compensation to pension 
agentes which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

On motión by Mr. JOHNSON, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instruct- 
ed to report to the Senate the condition of the old custom- 
house in the city of New Orleans, and the sum requir- 
ed for the construction of a new custom-house in the said 
city; the sum required to complete the marine hospital in 
the city of New Orleans, and to improve the harbor at port 
Pontchartrain in the State of Louisiana. 

The joint resolution from the House, securing a 
more perfect accountability of the public property, 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings. 

Mr. BENTON gave notice that he would to- 


morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to organize a | 


corps of sappers, miners and pontoniers. 

Mr. BERRIEN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and passed, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on’ the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the 
judicial act of 1789 as to authorize the award of the writ of 
habeas corpus in cases in which it cannot issue under the 
existing provisions of the said act. 


Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of New Madrid county, Missouri, praying 
Congress to grant to the State of Indiana certain un- 
sold lands in said district, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the werk connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio 
river: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

My. HUNTINGTON gave notice that he would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill relating to 
revenue cutters and seamen, : 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of subscribing for, or pur- 
chasing, a certain number of volumes of the writings, re- 


ports, correspondence, and papers of the late Gen. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and to report thereon. 


On motion by Mr. BAGBY, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and pepers of William C. Eas 
ton be taken from the files and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BAGBY, on leave; intfoduced a bill to amend 
the act entitled An act to carry‘into effect, with the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, the existing 
compact with those States in regard to the five-per- 
cent. fund and school reservations: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. : 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE— 


Resolued, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a post road from Mount Clemens, in the county 
of Macomb and State of Michigan, to Rome, in the said 


county, through the towns of Macomb and Ray—to. report 
by bill or otherwise. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE— 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads inquire into the expediency of establishing a post 
route-from Sault de Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan, te 
Fort Wilkins, on Lake Superior—to report by bill or other- 
wise, 

Mr. HAYWOOD presented a petition from Sa- 
rah Bass, praying compensation for the revolution- 
ary services of her father: referred to the Commit- 
tee on-Revolutionary. Claims. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- ` 


tion; which, under the rule, lies one day on the 


table, viz: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate a copy of the letter of Mr. Shannon to the De- 
partment of State, communicating the note of the Mexican 
Secretary of State, in relation to the payment of the April and 
July instalments of the Mexican indemnity to the agent ap- . 
pointed by the United States to receive the indemnities un- 
der the convention of 1843. 

Also, to communicate to the Senate the name of the 
agent appointed to receive said indemnities, and the secu~ 
rity, if uny, which may have been taken for the faithful 
performance of his duty, and the terms and conditions of his 
appointment. i $ 

Also, whether said agent has communicated any informa- 
tion to the authorities of the United States.in relation to the 
non-payment of the instalments of the said indemnities due 
in April and July last. ; : . & 

Also, to communicate to the Senate a statement of the jn- 
demnities actually paid to the United States agent, with.the 
date of such payment to him, the date of the receipt of the 
money so paid at the treasury of the United States, and a 
statement of the costs and charges made and allowed against 
such instalments before paid to the claimants. 


The joint resolution for the relief of Joshua Shaw 
and Solomon P. Corser was read the third time, and 
assed. : 
p Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that they do pass, the 
bill to organize a new land district in the southern 
art of the State of Arkansas; and 
The bill for the relief of William Elliott, jr., of 
Fulton county, Ilinois. Se = 
The bill entitled “An act to grant certain lands to 
the State of Indiana, the better to enable that State 
to complete the Wabash and Eric canal from Terre | 
Haute to the Ohio river,” was taken up and read 
the third time; and the question being, Shall the bill 
ass? S : : 
p Mr. HAYWOOD desired a postponement of the 
bill for a few days, to enable him to examine into 
certain remonstrances from Vincennes, Indiana, 
against the proposed improvement. . 


Mr. WHITE made a long speech on the merits 
of the bill, and showed that those whọ resided in 
the ancient town of Vincennes were opposed to the 
extension of the Wabash and Erie canal, but in fa- 
vor of the improvement of the Wabash river as a 
counter project—a thing which was impracticable. 
Their opposition grew out of the impression that the 
canal improvement would injuriously affect the com- 
mercial interests of that town. He urged the im- 
mediate passage of the bill, and presented the im- 

ortance of the work which was now in progress, 
to the whole West and South. 

Mr. HAYWOOD insisted on the postponement, 


. to afford time to examine the provisions of the bill. 


The further consideration of the bill was then post- 
poned to ‘Thursday next. 

Several secret messages were received from the 
President of the United States. ` 

The following engrossed, bills were read a third 
time, and passed: x 

A bill for the relief of Wm. Russell. 

A bill for the relief of Wm. Rich. 7 
The CHAIR laid before the Senate certain reso 
lutions of condolence and sympathy, passed by the 
common council of the city of New York, touching 
the disaster on board the Princeton last spring, by 
which so many valuable lives was lost. The com- 

munication was laid on the table. - > 

Mr. HAYWOOD gave notice that; on Monday 
next, he would ask leave to introduce a bill -for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution; 
which lies over for consideration: ; 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate a copy of the report made to the engineer de- 
partment on military defences of the country, by Lieutenant 
Halleck, of the corps of Engineers. $ 

On motion of Mr. TAPPAN, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the bill providing for the estab- 


_lishment-of the Smithsonian institute was taken up 


asin committee of the whole, and various verbal 
amendments offered by him were adopted. 
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the pune consideration of the bill to- Monday 
next. os oe ane : 

> Mr. CHOATE asked the senator to modify his 
motion bysubstituting Tuesday for Monday. 

ite HUNTINGTON assenting, the bill was 
oned to Tuesday. ; . 

_ Mr. CHOATE and Mr. TAPPAN respectively 
haiided tothe Chair amendments to the bill which 
they intend to offer’ on Tuesday next; and at their 
request ‘these amendments were ordered to be 
printed, -> = 

. On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
theh ‘proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business, and shortly after.adjourned till Thursday 
next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tvuespay, December 31, 1844. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
d ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. TIBBATS rose and said he desired to obtain 
leave to introduce a bill and joint resolution in rela- 
tion to the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. BARNARD. objected, notice not having been 
heretofore given. 2 
, Mr. TIBBATTS then gave notice of his inten- 
tion hereafter to ask leave to introduce a bill to aur 

_ thorize the people of Texas to form a constitution 
and State government, and’ for the admission of 


such. State into the Union. upon an equal footing. 


with the original States; and a joint resolution 


pledging to the citizens of Texas the protection of- 


this nation until the question of reannexation shall 
be definitively settled.” 

“The following is a copy of the bill, and also the 
joint resolution, referred to: 


‘Whereas, by the third article of the treaty between these 
United States and France for the purchase of Louisiana, 
concluded at Paris in the year of our Lord ‘one thousand 
sight hundred.and three, it is stipulated and declared that 
‘the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
in the United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, ac- 
cording to the principles of the tederal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and, in the meantime, they 
shall:be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty , proper „and the religion which they pro- 
fass:” ‘And whereas the then territory of Texas was a part 
of the said territory of Louisiana, ceded by France to the 
United States by the treaty aforesaid: And whereas the 
said ‘territory of Texas was ceded by the United States to 
Spain by the treaty of Florida of the 22d February, 1819: 
And whereas the citizens of said territory have declared, 

, Vindicated, and established their independence as a nation, 
and erected for themselves an independent republic; and, as 
it is represented, are desirous of having said territory re- 
annexed tò these United States, and the citizens of said re- 
public. restored to. the rights, privileges, and immunities 
poarenned by the said third article of the said treaty of 

ouisiana: And whereas a faithful adherence to the stipu- 
lations of treaties isthe glory of a nation, and should be 
preserved inviolate; and good faith to France, and justice to 
the citizens of Texas, require that it shall be done: 

Be it enacted, $c., That the citizens of the entire Territo- 
ry of the said republic of Texas, within the limits of Louis- 
jana, as originally purchased by the United States of France, 
dr otherwise acquired, be, and they are hereby authorized 
to form for themselves a constitution and State government, 
which shall be republican and not inconsistent with the 
constitution of the- United States, and to assume such name 
as they shall déem proper, and the said State, when formed, 
shall:be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the original States in every respect whatsoever; and the 
gaid constitution may be formed by the citizens of Texas b 
a legislative act, or any other authentic act which shall 
show the will of the majority to express their assent to the 
same. 

Sec. 2. Beit further, $e. That in all that portion of the 
territory which liés north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
(otherwise: than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 

arties shall have been duly convicted,) shall be, and is 
kereby, forever prohibited; provided, that any person es- 
caping into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such, fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor or service aforesaid. 

Bec. 3. Be it further, dc. That in case a constitution 
and State government shall be formed for the people of 
Texas, the legislature, or other authority forming the same, 
or the representatives therein, as soon thereafter as may 
‘be, shall cause a true and attested copy of such constitution, 
or frame of State government, as shall be formed or pro- 
vided, to be transmitted to Congress. i 

Ssgc..4, Be it further, §c. That until the next general 
census be taken; the said State shall be entitled to one rep- 
resentative in the House of Representatives of the United 


State: 

` Bec. 6. Be it further, ge. That all persons who shall be 
citizens of the republic of Texas, according to the consti- 
tution and lawsf that republic at the time of the adoption 
of their State constitution. shall be, and they are hereby, 
declared to be citizens of the United States; and ell persons 
who, by said constitution and laws, would have become cit- 
izens of said republic.on-arriving to the age of twenty-one 
‘years, shall be, and they “are. hereby, declared to be citi- 
‘gens of thé United -Btatez upen their arriving. to such age 
yeopactively. 00. 0 | : : 


“Mr. HUNTINGTON then moved to postpone. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Sxc. 6. Be it further, §e., That the following propositions 


be, and they are hereby, offered to the legislature or other ~ 


authority which shall be designated on the part of the citi- 
zens.of Texas to form such State constitution for their-free 
acceptance or rejection; which, if accepted, shall be obliga- 
tory upon the United States. - . . 

First. The said State shall cede to the United States all 
that part ef the territory now belonging to said repub- 
lic outside of a boundary to be fixed by the legislature, or 
otherauthvrity which shall be designated on the part of the 
citizens of Texas to form their State constitution, which 
shall include an extent -not exceeding the largest State in 
the Union; all the public lands and public property thereof, 
ofevery description whatever, including alt public lots and 
squares, vacant ‘lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and 
springs, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, ar- 


maments, and accoutrements, archives and public docu-. 


ments, public funds, debts, taxes, and dues unpaid in such 
territory, which shall be called: the Southwest Territory, 
the inhabitants of which shall be reincorporated in the Uni- 
ted States upon the same principles and guaranties as were 
stipulated and declared by the said third article of the said 
treaty with France, concluded at Paris in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and three; and the said 
territory shall be held by the United States as one of their 
territories in full property and sovereignty, subject to the 
same constitutional provisions with their other territories. 
And the said State shall further cede to the United States all 
the public lands and public property of the description 
aforesaid withinside of the boundary aforesaid, to be fixed 
as aforesaid, to be held by the United States in full property 
in fee simple, subject, however, to the sovereignty of said 
State; the public lands ceded, both within and without 
said boundary, to be subject to the laws of the United 
States regulating .the public lands in the territories 
of the nited States; subject, however, to such 
changes .as Congress may, ,from time to time, think 
proper to make. All titles to realestate which are held valid 
under the laws of Texas, shall be held valid by the United 
States, and measures shall be adopted by the United. States 
for the speedy adjudication of all unsettled claims for land 
and patents granted to those found to be valid; and as, in 
consequence of the mode in which lands have been survey- 
ed in Texas, orfrom previous grants or locations, the six- 
teenth portion cannot be applied for the purpose of educa- 
tion, Congress shall make equal provision by grant ofland 
elsewhere. 

Second. The United States to assume and agree to pay the 
sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the pub- 
lic debt of Texas at the treasury of the ‘United States 
within ninety days after official notices shall have 
been received of the acceptance and ratification of 
these articles, as follows: Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or 
his executors, or administrators, on the delivery of that 
amount of ten per cent. bonds of Texas; and one hundred 
thousand dollars in the redemption of exchequer bills which 
may be in circulation at the time of the acceptance and rati- 
fication of these articles. And for the payment of ail the resi- 
due of the public debt and liabilities of Texas, however 
created, for which the faith or credit of her government may 
be bound at the time of the acceptance and ratification of 
these articles, and not exceeding the sum of ten millions of 
dollars, the United States pledge and will hold in pledge the 
net proceeds of the public lands and public property ceded 
by these articles, after deducting the abovenamed sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, andthe expenses 
which may be incurred by the United States for the support 
efthe Territory aforesaid; and immediate measures shall be 
adopted by the United States to ascertain the amount of 
said debts and Habilities of Texas, aud certificates shall be 
issued to the claimants therefor, which shall distinguish the 
principal debt from the interest, and bear an interest of 
three per cent. per annum from the respective dates thereof, 
and shall be receivable at par in payment for the purchase 
ofthe public lands and public property aforesaid, and of any 
of the public lends of the United States; but in case the said 
debts and liabilities shell, including the said sum of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, exceed the aforesaid 
sum of ten million of dollars, then, before issuing certifi- 
cates therefor to the claimants, there shall be made on each 
claim such proportionable and rateable deduction as to re- 
duce the aggregate to the sum of ten million of dollars. 

Third. Until further provision be made, the laws of Tex- 
as existing at the time of the ratification and acceptance of 
these articles, shall remain in force; and all executive and 
judicial officers in said Southwest Territory to be ceded as 
aforesaid shall retain their offices, with all power and au- 
thority appertaining thereto, and the courts of justice shall 
remain in all respects as now established and organized. 

Fourth. Immediately after official notice of the ratifica- 
tion and acceptance of these articles, the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, if in session, shall appoint a commissioner, who 
shall proceed to Texas, and receive the transfer of the ter- 
ritory thereof, and all the archives and public property of 
the said state above designated, in the neme of the United 
States; and the said commissioner shall exercise all execu- 
tive authority in said Southwest Territory to be ceded as 
aforesaid, necessary to the proper execution ofthe laws un- 
til otherwise provided. And if the Senate be not in session 
when such oficial notice shall be received, the commission 
of said commissionér shall expire with the termination of 
the next session of that body, unless his nomination shall 
have been, on nomination, ratified and confirmed. 

Fifth. That if any difficulty shall exist, or controversy 
arise, with any other power in relation to the boundaries of 
‘Texas, the proper authorities of the United States willopen 
negotiations a3 soon as practicable for the amicable. ad- 
justment of the same. : : 

Whereas propositions and negotiations are depending be- 
tween the United States and the republic of Texas, relative 
to, and having for their object, the reannexation of Texas to 
the United States. 

Resolved, That the people of the United States owe it to 


their own honor, and to the people of Texas to protect them 


from all foreign aggression or invasion by any other power, 
durlug the pendency of such propositions and negotiations, 
9. Hesdlved,-Ehet this nation will protect the “people of 


~ Texas from all. foreign aggressi 


. settled; and 


time as the 


r on and: invasion, wutil. 
question of reavinexation: shall be’ definitively 
that the: President of. the United States is: ai 
thorized, until such definitive settlement of said question, to 


secure to the citizens of Texas all needful. and practicable 
protection in their persons, business, and property, by ‘sea 
and by land. ; $ : oe a 
Mr. BELSER also gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a joint resolution for the añ- 
nexation of ‘Texas. - vA aes 
Mr. BOWLIN, pursuant to notice, asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to amend anact en- 
titled an Act'to regulate trade: and interéourse with 
the Indian tribes, and preserve peace, on the fron- 
tiers, approved 30th June, 1834; and: it was. read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry, and the bill was ordered to be printed. * |. 
Mr. HOUSTON submitted a resolution to fix 3 
o’clock this day for the termination. of debate in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on the bill to reduce and graduate the price. of the 
public lands in favor of cultivators and settlers. 
Tellers were called for, and Messrs. Jenks and 
Burke were appointed; and they reported 49 in the 
affirmative and 74 in the negative. 
The resolution was, in consequence, rejected. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VANCE moved that the rules be suspended, 
for the purpose of calling the committees for reports; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr.. VANCE, from the Committee of Claims 
reported the following bills; and they. were read 
‘twice, and referred to the Committee’ of the Whole 
House, and the reports and bills were ordered to be 

rinted: - ‘ ey ee 

A bill for the relief of Philip Swartzhawber. 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Homans. 

A bill for the relief of William Rich. 

He also reported back the following Senate bills; 
and they were referréd to ‘the Committee of the 
Whole House, and were ordered to be printed: 

An act for the relief of James Ritchie. 

An act for the relief of Gideon Bachelder and 
others. oa 

An act for the relief ‘of J. McFarlane. 

Mr. PRESTON KING, from the Committee on 
Commerce, asked to be discharged from the memo- 
rial of Robert T. Norris, and that it be referred to 
the Committee of Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS, from the Committee on. Pub- 
lic Lands, reported the following bills; ‘which. were 
read twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House, and were ordered to be printed: 

A bill-to confirm certain private entries of land in 
the northwestern land district, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

A bill to grant certain lands to the State of In- 
diana, the better to enable the State to extend and 
complete thé Wabash and Erie canal from Terr 
Haute to the Ohio river. i 

On the motion of Mr. DAVIS, the same commit- 
tee was discharged from the further consideration 
of the petition of citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for an amendment of the constitution, so as 
to appropriate the public lands for the abolition of 
slavery; and it was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported “A bill for the relief 
of the Bank of the Metropolis; which was read a 
first and second time, committed. to the Committee 
of the Whole House, and ordered to be printed. . 

- Mr. PHCENIX, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to provide for continuing the 
improvement of the navigation of the Hudson river; 
and it was read the first and second time, and come 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. ` 

Mr. DANA, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported, with amendments, 
a bill which had been recommitted to that committee, 


- entitled A bill to establish certain post routes; and it 


was committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. STETSON, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, reported, with amendments, several 
bills, which had been referred to that committee; and 
they were committed to the Committee of the 


_ Whice- on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 


printed. . 
Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of War, reported ‘upon so 
Much thereof as relates to the establishment:of nae 
tional foundries; favorable to, the: establishment: of 
two foundries, one in. Pennsylvania, in of near the 


borough of South Easton, in tke county of- North- 
ampton, and one in the ‘State of Georgia, in Cass 
county,at or near where the Great-Western and 
Atlantic railroad: crosses the Etowah river: it was 
‘referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed.. ` : 

Mr: PARMENTER, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported a bill to consolidate and 
amend the acts-in relation to the pensions of widows 

cand ‘orphans of naval officers, seamen, and marines; 
and it was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
‘mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 

Also, a bill reserving certain naval pensions for’ 
the term of’ five years; which was read, twice, and : 
“committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. -> : , 

‘Mr, C.J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; reported favorably on the memorial 
of Henry Ledyard, late chargé d’affaires to France, 

_ and asked leave to introduce a bill, which was read 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Se 
‘Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported adversely on the petition of 
Charles : Larrabee and William Norman; and they 
were ordered to lie on the table. i 

And, on his motion, that Committee -was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
Chester Parrish; and it was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRINKERHOF®S, from the Committee.on 
Invalid Pensions, reported a bill providing for inva- 
lids in- the ordnance department; which was twice 
read, referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the same committees, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Wm. Gasup. 

Also, a bill for the relief of John Ficklin. 

Both of which bills were referred to the Commit- 
tee of'the Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, an adverse report in the case of John Stone; 
which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 

rinted. i 

. Mr, TIBBATTS, from the same committee, re- 

orted a bill for the relief of Arthur R. Frogge, of 

entress county, Tennessee; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to 
be printed. — 
` Mr, JOHN P. KENNEDY, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported a bill to alter the mode of 
admeasurement of tonnage of ships and vessels em- 
ployed in the merchant service of the United States; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 

Mr. JAMESON, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported, as a substitute for bill No. 45, a bill 
to establish a permanent prospective pre-emption 
system in favor of actual settlers on the public lands. 


LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee’ on Com- 
merce, reported back the bill “to authorize the pur- 
chase of the residue of the stock held by individual 
stockholders in the Louisville and Portland canal 
company, and to make the navigation of said canal 
free from toll;” with the recommendation of thecom- 
mittee that the bill do not pass. : 

Mr. PRATT, from the Committee on the Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported a bill to provide 
for an addition to the patent office. 2 

` Also, a joint resolution providing for the selection 
of a site for the national Washington monument. 

` Also,a report upon the subject of an additional 
building for the accommodation of the War and 
Navy Departments, accompanied by an amendment 
to the bill (No. 199) relating thereto. 

All which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. í f ~ ; 

Also, report upon the propriety of purchasing 
the several lots. belonging to individuals in the 
square upon which the General Post Office building 
stands; which was laid on the table, and ordered to 
be- printed. 

REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. J. A. BLACK, from the select committee, to 
whom was referred the bill to regulate the pay of 
the army, andfor-other purposes, reported back the 
same, with amendments; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whòleon the state of the Union, | 
and ordered to be printed, © 2200-9 00i a, 
» My. Di L. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on 
‘Revolutionary ‘Pensions, reported’ ‘a bill for the re- 


f 


lief of Asenath Irvis; which was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the 
ordered to be printed. : 


Whole: House, and 


MEETING OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked: and. obtained 
leave of the House to offer a resolution, granting 
the use of the hall of the House of Representatives . 
for thè delivery of a discourse by the Hon Levi 
Woopsury, before the National Institute, on Mon- 
day evening next. ` re see 
Which resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“THE SICK AND POOR OF THE DISTRICT OF- 


COLUMBIA. 


‘Mr. BOWER, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, asked leave to report a resolution di- 
recting the Door-keeper of the FYouse to deliver to 
the order of the Fentale Union Benevolent Society 
of this city, the old ¢efuse. and surplus wood, now 
in the vault of the Capitol, for the use of the sufer- 
ing sick, and destitute poor, provided the same can 
be spared from the supply necessary for the use of 
the House, and that it does not exceed 50 cords. 


Mr. G. W. JONES, a member of the same com- 


mittee, suggested a doubt as to whether this was in` 


reality a report authorized from that committee, 
and he opposed the resolution on constitutional 
grounds. . 

After some conversation between Mr. BOWER 
and Mr. JONES as to what had taken place in com- 
mittee on this subject, 

Mr. BOWER withdrew the report. 

Mr. SIMONS asked and obtained leave to offer a 
resolution to rescind the former resolution of the 
House, calling on the Secretary of the Navy for the 


"` report proposed to be made to the House early at 


the last session, of the experiments testing the 
utility of the inventions to prevent the explosion of 
steam-boilers, 

Mr. WINTHROP remarked that, within twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, this very report had been 
laid on their tables. As the original resolution, then, 
had expended itself, he deemed the present one alto- 

ether unnecessary and superfluous. 

Mr. SIMONS stated the reasons which had in- 
duced him to offer the resolution.. : 

The question was taken, and the- resolution was 
rejected. : : 


MEXICAN INDEMNITIES. 


Mr. DARRAGH asked and obtained leave to of- 
fer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicaté 
to this House, if, in his opinion, not incous{stent with the 
public interest, a copy of the despatch from Mr. Shannon to 
the Department of State, covering the communication from 
Mr. Rejon toļMr. Shannon of Sept. 24, 1844,informing him of 
the payment of the instalments. therein mentioned under the 
convention of 1639, and such other communications as have 
been received from Mr. Shannon on the Same subject; and 
to inform the House who is the agent of the United States 
to receive said payments, under what authority he exer- 
cises the power of agent, and whether any and what infor- 
mation has been received by said agent on the subject; 
whether any receipt was given to the government of Mex- 
ico for saidsums of money, and copies of any order on the 
Treasury of Mexico for said payments; what was done with 
them, and where the same now are, and Whether any; and 
what remonstrances or complaints haye been made to the 
government’of Mexico on the subject of the non-payments 


of said orders on the treasury. ; 


_Mr. D. remarked that, according to the terms of 


the convention of 1839 with Mexico, the money due | 


from the republic of Mexico to citizens of this coun- 
try was made payable in instalments. These in- 
stalments had been pas up to April last, and since 
that time no motiey has been received. He repre- 
sented one gentleman who had one of these claims 
of the amount of twenty-five or thirty thousand dol- 
tars; and he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the facts connected with this matter. 

The SPEAKER here remarked that the gentle- 
man was not in order, and could only ke permit- 
ted to proceed by the unanimous consent of the 
House. : 

No objections being made, 

Mr. DARRAGH proceeded. What he intended 
to say was, that under the treaty with Mexico of 
1839, the indemnity was to be paid every three 
months; and it appeared that it was paid up to 
the third of July last, according to a- notice to the 
claimants which appeared in the official paper here. 
In looking at the correspondence communicated by 
the President to this House on the subject of our 
relations with Mexico, the strange fact was. present- 
ed, that the letter from Mr. Rejon, transmitted by’ 
Mr. Shannon, in which he stated thatthe instal- 


ments had.been paid to the agent of: the Uni 
States, was not sent to the House, while a letter from 
Mr. Benjamin Green, dated in this city,.in which he 
says the.instalments were not paid, was transmit- 
ted. The House would perceive that, in August 
last, we . were informed. that the instalments. were 
regularly paid to the agent of the United States. 
Now, he was at a.loss to know where the agent of 
the United States received his authority to. collect 
„this money. Who had aright to appoint.this agent, 
when there was a consul of the United. States regu- 
larly. appointed to transact business of thia nature? 
_He understood that this agent wag a German bank- 
~r. named Voss, and that he received.. the money, 
though it has never got into the treasury. of the 
United States. . Now, he wanted to know. how. this 
man got his. autority to receive this movey,.and 
whether lie or the minister of the United States re- 
ceipted for it: ~ ara if 
r..D..thén went on to show that, in the des- 
‘patches of Mr. Shannon, there was not the slightest 
intimation that this money had not been. paid, nor 
did he make any such charge during the angry cor- 
respondence which: took place between ‘him and 
Mr. Rejon, -Jt wasa matter of official. notice, that 
this money had been paid; and there: was no conira- 
diction to it but the letter of Mr. Benjamin..Green 
to Mr. Calhoun, written since. he came to. this city. 
Now, he would remark that the letter of Mr. Green 
was not official, for he had nothing to do with the 
matter, and had no authority to interfere with it. 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON suggested to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to insert the usual condition 
_ in the resolution—that the information is asked: for 
if, in the opinion of the executive, it wil] not be in- 
compatible with the public. interest to give it. -. 

r. DARRAGH acceded to the suggestion; and 
having amended his resolution-— i : 
After some further conversation, - : 

Mr. BARNARD offered the following amend- 
ment: ; i 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 


quested to put this House in possessionof the precise ine 
formation said to have heen received. at the Department of 
State through Major Butler, agent ofthe Cherokee Indians, 
in September last, that emissaries or agents of the Mexican - 
government were employed in instigating the. Indian tribes 
onour southwestern frontier to acts of hosiility against 
our citizens and those of Texas residing in their respective 
neighborhoods. ara a 3 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform this 
House what representations he has caused to be made to 
the government of Mexico in reference to-this proceeding; 
and to fuinishthe House with copies of any diplomatic in- 
structions or correspondence on the subject, if not, in his 
judgment, incompatible with the public interests. ‘ 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform this 
House by what subsisting treaty the United States are 
bound to the government of Texas to maintain peace and 
harmony among the several Indian nations who inhabit the 
lands adjacent to the bays and rivers which form the bound- 
aries between the two countries, &c., as seems to be as- 
sumed in aletter from Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Donelson, dated 
Department of State, Washington, September 17, 1844. ` 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform this 
House in what treaty of the United States with any foreign 
power are found the stipulations referred to in that letter 
which require or authorize the troops of the United States, 
in any contingency, condition, or terms whatever, to be 
marched into Texas orany where out of the territory of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform this 
House under what constitutional or legal provisions, or un- 
der what usage ofthe government, a charge d’affaires of the 
United States, near aforeign government, consulting with 
the authorities of such foreign government, is instructed (as 
in the letter of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Donelson, just referred 
to) to assume the control and direction of the movement of 
the troops ofthe United States, which,may be placed in the 
field for actual service, in face ofa public enemy, so far as 
to designate the points to which they shall march, and at 
which they shall be stationed—to that extent placing the 
the troops, and the officer in command of them, under the 
superior authority, orders, and command of such charge. 


The SPEAKER having decided this amendment 
to be out of order, 

The question was put on the adoption of the res- 
olution; and it was agreed to. = 

Mr. BARNARD then asked leave to offer the 
above asa separate resolution; and, objections ‘being 
made, moved to suspend the rules; which motion 
was negatived—yeas 80, nays 85. : ci 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. H. HAMLIN moved a reconsideration. of 
‘the vote by which the House yesterday directed the 
Clerk to procure for each of the members a map of 
the United States, from the latest surveys. He ex- 
pained his reason to be that the map ordered would 

e ọn too small a scale to be of any value. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON supported the motion 
for the reconsideration. 
it was intended to procure the maps with a view of 


He said he understood that 
aiding members in the Texas discussion; but, as 


they could: not: be: procured in time, he hoped the 
vote would be réconsidered.. He, however, had no 
objection to the preparation of a map, for he be- 
lieved it. would. be-useful; but it should be such a 
map as. would be of some utility: and, so long as 
they had a Committee on Engraving—a: committee 
“which had already done cnough to command for it 
; the respect of the House and of the country—he 
“thought this matter should go to that committee, 
that by it the bargain for the map might be made. 
Hitherto they had paid eight, ten, and in some cases 
twelves times more for engraving than'they ought to 
have paid, and engravers had grown wealthy out of 
- congressional engraving. Such abuses, however, 
had been stopped by the Committee on Engraving; 
and he hoped this resolution would take that direc- 
tion. 


Some conversation having taken place between - 


Mr. COBB and Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL— 

Mr. WINTHROP intimated that the original res- 
olution had originated with him, in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; and he hoped the House would 
give them such a map as they could use at their 

- desks without inconvenience. He said he was in- 
formed by a gentleman from New York [Mr. Mosr- 
LEY] that a map of the State of New York and a 
map of the United States were every year laid on 
the tables of the members of the legislature of that 

- State, at the commencement of the session, done up 
with the rules of the two Houses—the one being 
eonsidered as indispensable ‘as the other; and he 
hoped the same thing would be done heré annually 

-by the Clerk of this House. Such a map, was use- 
ful to members during the discussions either on ad- 
joining foreign territories or domestic possessions; 

- ‘and he had mentioned twenty inches square because 
that would be large enough for the purpose. ‘They 
surely did not want large and expensive maps for 
gentlemen to take home, to.-hang on their walla, 
there to study geography. 

_ A motion was made to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table; which was rejected. 
; aoe question recurring on the motion to recon- 
sider, 

Mr. HAMMETT briefly advocated the motion, 


and spoke against the propriety of procuring in this. 


manner, at the expense of the House, maps which 
were in everybody’s hands in the country. If any- 
thing were to be done on the subject, he thought it 
should first be referred to the Committee on En- 
graving. . . 

` Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, in some remarks in fa- 
vor of the reconsideration, and in opposition to pro- 
curing the map, referred to the postponements, from 
time to timé, of the Texas question, which had al- 
‘ready taken place, and seemed to imply that it would 
not soon come up. 

Mr. HAMMETT pledged himself to the gentle- 
man “from Pennsylvania, and to the whole House, 
that it would be ‘but a very few days before they 
should have the Texas question hot and heavy. 

Mr. INGERSOLL replied: Let it come, sir; let it 
come. ' ` cn 

After a remark which caused a burst of laughter 
(but which could not be heard by the reporter) at 
the left of the Speaker, a 

`. Mr. I. proceeded to say that really he believed 
they would have the discussion of the Texas ques- 
tion at the time when the Greek calends were said 
to come~at an indefinite, unknown, and very un- 
certain period. When you show Texas on this 
floor, (said he,) we shall be ready to meet it; but at 
present, the indications were of letting Texas go to 
sleep, and reserving the adjustment of the matter to 
a future administration, which should have all the 
responsibility and all the glory of it. He said again, 
let it come: he trusted. it would come and go, as 
shadows come and depart. 

Mr. WM. J. BROWN moved the previous 
question. : f 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked for the reading of 
the resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to pro- 
cure for each of the members of this House, as early as 
may be, a map of the United States prepared agreeably to the 
Jatest and most authentic surveys, and reduced to a scale 


for convenient reference in the House, not exceeding twen- 

“ty inches square, exhibiting all the principal features and 
settlements of our acknowledged territory, together with 
general outlines of the contiguous possessions of Texas, 
Mexico, Great Britain, Russia, &c. &e. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered; and being ta- 
ken, was decided in the affirmative. i 

So the vote adopting the resolution was reconsid- 


ered. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


-The question recurring on the adoption of the res- 
olution, À i 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said he desired to move 
an amendment, so as to put the resolution into the 


form of an inquiry, and to refer it to the Committee: 
. on Engraving. 


Mr. MeDOWELL moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; which motion was agreed to without a 
division. i a 

Thus the matter is disposed of. . 

Mr. PAYNE asked and obtained leave to present 
the memorial of Alvin C. Goell, asking for indem- 
nity for infringement of patent rights for the ma- 
king. of rockets and other articles in the United 
States armories, arsenals; and for wrongs received at 
the hands of United States officers. 

Mr. P. moved the reference thereof to a select 
committee to consist of the members who consti- 
tuted the committee at the last session of Congress. 

After some conversation on the subjectby Messrs. 
ADAMS and PAYNE, 

The motion, having been so modified as to pro- 
vide for the reference to a select committee of five 


-members, was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, it was 


Ordered, “That when this yHouse adjourn it will adjourn 
to meet on Thursday next. à 


Mr. HUBARD asked and obtained leave to 


withdráw - certain papers from the files of the 


House. __ : 
TEXAS. 


Mr. WELLER moved that the House adjourn; 
but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. McDOWELL, who rose and said he wished 
to give notice that, unless the proposition of the an- 
nexation of Texas was taken up within three days, 
he should ask leave to introduce a bill to annex it 
as a State to this Union. 

No objection being made, the notice was received 
and entered on the journal. 

On motion of Mr. WELLER, 

The House then adjourned, to meet on Thursday 
at 12 o'clock. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE: The petition of a large num- 
ber of inhabitants of the parishes of Natchitoches, Cald- 
well, and Ouachita, praying for the establishment of a post 
road between the towns of Monroe and Natchitoches, and 
for the location of post offices at the intermediate towns: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. : 

By Mr. CROSS: The memorial and accompanying papers 
of Asahel Brainard, praying an increase of pension. 

By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition of Louis Chap- 
perton, of Michigan, for damages sustained during the late 
war: referred to the Committee of Claims. ` 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: A memorial signed by 80 citi- 
zens of Monroe city, State of Michigan, asking Congress 
for an appropriation for the improvement of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers; a memorial signed hy 30 citizens of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, asking Congress for an appropriation 
for the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers; four 
memorials signed by 231 citizens of Brown county, Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, asking an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Fox and- Wisconsin rivers, which were respect- 
ively referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PRATT: The petition of Renny Waterman, fora 
law granting him letters patent for certain improvements in 
fire engines, &e. ` 

By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of Henry Ruffner and 


` others, inhabitants of the town of Lexington, in Virginia, 


praying a reduction of the rates of postage: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ALFRED P. STONE: The memorial of William 
Champe, praying for relict: referred to the Committee on 
Revolationury Claims. 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of E. W. Gardner and 
24 others, of Nantucket, against the annexation of Texas 
as slave territory. ‘he petition of Job Bailey and others, 
for the abolition of sery in the District of Columbia. 
The petition of Daniel Fisher and $2 others, for rebuilding 
the breakwater at Edgartown, Massachusetts. 

By Mr. BYRAM GREEN: The petition of the inhabit- 
ants of Oviel, in the county of Genesee, New York, re- 
questing a reduction of the rates of postage. - 

By Mr. PHOENIX: A memorial from the chamber of com- 
merce of New York, praying for the establishment of the 
ware-house system. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of R. W. Allison and 
C. Ñ. Price, and 83 other citizens of North Carolina, in fa- 
vor of rebuilding the branch mint at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

By Mr. PAYNE: The petitioa of Samnel Walker and Fran- 
cis G. Beatty, praying remuneration for injuries sustained 
by them while employed on the new treasury buildmg in 
the City of Washington: referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 


By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Henry Sewall and ` 


52 others, of Augusta, Maine, against tbe annexation of 
Texas, as a slaveholding territory. Also the petition of C. 
5. Pray and 52 others, of Kast Livermore, in the State of 
Maine, for a reduction of postage. - . . 
By Mr. J. A. WRIGHT: The petition of the mechanics 


‘and laborers of the navy-yard, in Washingtan; D.C. pray 
ing compensation for the.,time in. which they. were kept 


. here ina state of suspense -during the suspension -of the 


public works inthe yard in 1843: referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. - ©: Pn SE oy a : 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Jonathan Shafer, ask- 
ing payment for alast final-settlement certificate. issued to 
Christian Orendoff: referred to. the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary. Claims. The petition ofthe heirs of John Mount- 
joy, deceased, late of Kentucky: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary. Claims. i 

By Mr. H. HAMLIN: The petition of Lucy Forbes fora 
pension for services of her, husband in the revolutionary 
war: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 

; Tuoursvay, January 2, 1845. ° 

Mr. SEVIER presented the petition of John 
Ross and others, of Little Rock, Arkansas, praying 
for the establishment of a mail route from Clarks- 
ville, in Johnson county, tò Carrollton; in Carroll 
county, Arkansas; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, presented the petition of John Dillard, of 
Arkansas, praying remuneration for losses sustained 
in furnishing ‘supplies to the Camanche and other 
Indians: referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. : aA 

On motion by Mr: SEVIER, it was i 

Ordered, That the petition of Mary Ann Morrice, the 
widow of a deceased naval seaman, praying for a renewal 


of her pension, be taken from the files, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 7 


Mr. DAYTON presented a petition from John 
McQuillon and sundry other citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., praying for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia... ni : 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee raised the question 
of reception; which was ordered to lie on.the table. 

Mr. BATES presented a petition from John W. 
Alexander and sundry legal voters of the town of 
Mendon, Massachusetts, praying for the rejection 
of all propositions for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States as a slaveholding Territory: refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from John 
Carlow, of Portland, Maine, praying for a pension: 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RIVES presented a memorial from certain 
surgeons and assistant surgeons in the navy of the 
United States, asking for the enactment of a law 
giving them rank the same as is allowed to like offi- 
cers in the army: referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. : ; 

Also presented the petition of Mrs. O’Brien, the 
widow of ‘Lieutenant Lucius O’Brien, who lost his 
life in the Florida war, praying for a pension: re~ 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented from Mary P. 
Egan, corresponding secretary of the female aboli- 
tion society of Pennsylvania, six memorials, signed. 
by some 148 ladies, respectfully requesting that 
Congress will immediately effect such an alteration 
in the constitution and laws of the United States as 
will relieve the citizens of Pennsylvania from all 
partnership in the support of American slavery. 

‘Also, from the same lady, three memorials, sign- 
ed by 150 women, asking that the laws of the Uni- 
ted States be so amended as not to compel any 
slave to return, for the purpose of residence, to any 
State where the laws prevent such slave from being 
taught to read the Bible. 

The question of reception being raised on these 
petitions, they were or ered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ARCHER ‘presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Vicksburg, Mississippi, praying for reform 
in the naturalization laws: referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Also presented a petition from A.G: Ralston & 
Co., of Philadelphia, asking that certain duties paid 
the government on imported iron may be refunded 
to them: referred to the Committee on. Finance. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, reported back, without amendment, and 


with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 


making appropriations for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road through the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Hlinois. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee « . 
Commerce, reported a bill for the relief of ‘Thomas 
Smith; which was read, and ordered toa secend 
reading. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from: the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of 
William €. Easton; which was read, and'ordered to 
asecond reading. É 

Also reported back from the same: committee, 


pete gt 2 atc a 


without amendment, and. with a récommendation 
that. it do pass, the bill to refund the balances due to 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Mary A. P. 
Zanizinger, widow of Richard A, Zantzinger, de- 
ceased; which was read, and orderet to a.second 
reading. RA f se S 

On motion of. Mr. WOODBURY, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed ` 


to repon, to the Senate whether the receipts, during the 

months of November and December, 1844, have been equal 

to the current expenditures within them; giving, as near as 

may be, the amount of receipts and expenditures in’ each 

month separately. i : pee 
On motion of Mr. BREESE, ~ EN 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be directed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a post. route from Olney, in Richland county, to 
Louisville, in Clay county; and thence, by Nicholasville 
and Ilnolds, to Vandalia, in Eayette county, in the State of 
Hlinois. X 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Seth M. Leavenworth, pray- 
ing for the payment of balances due him on a contract for 
carrying the mail, be taken from the files, and referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
making compensation to Joshua Shaw, for the use 

` of the percussion caps and lock invented by him. ` 

The following resolutions submitted by Mr. Bex- 
ron on Tuesday last were taken up, and‘adopted, 
Viz. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate a copy of the letter of Mr. Shannon tothe De- 
partment of State, communicating the note of the Mexican 
Secretary of State, in relationto the payment of tho April 
and July instalments of the Mexican indemnity to the agent 
appointed by the United States to receive the indemnities 
under the convention of 1943. 

‘Also, to communicate to the Senate the name of the agent 
appointed to receive said indemnities, and the security, if 

- any, which may have been taken for the faithful perform- 
ance of hisduty,and the terms and conditions of his ap- 
pointment. 

- Also, whether said agent has communicated any informa- 
tion to the authorities of the United States in relation to the 
non-payment of the instalments of the said indemnities dye 
in Apriland July last. 

Also. to communicate to the Senate a ztatement of the in. 

demnities actually paid to the United States agent, with the 
date of such payment to him, the date of the receipt of the 
money so paid at the treasury of the United States, anda 
statement of the costs and charges made and allowed against 
such instalments before paid to the claimants. 
. Resolved, That tae President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate a copy of the report made to the engineer de- 
partment ọn military defences of the country, by Lieutenant 
Halléck, of the corps of engineers. 

Mr. BENTON, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
organization of a company of sappers, miners, and 
pontoniers; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. — tex! 

Mr. B., also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back without amendment the hill 
for the relief of Bent, St. Vrain and company: 

The adverse report in the case of Thomas A. 
Russell was concurred in by the Senate. 

The bill for the relief of Mary Reeside, the ad- 
ministratrix on the last will and testament of James 
Reeside, was taken up as in committee of the whole 
for consideration. ; 

This bill proposed the adjustment of the great 
Reeside claim upon the government, founded on 
the award of one of the circuit courts in Pennsyl- 
vania in favor of the defendant, and to a large 
amount ina case of suit brought against the great 
mail contractor, James Reeside, for an alleged bal- 
ance due by him to the government on the state- 
ment of accounts made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment; the reference to be of the evidence, facts, and 
vouchers brought out on-the trial, to one of the gov- 
ernmént auditors for examination and adjustment; 
in conformity with whieh the Secretary of the 
Treasury was required to pay the amount of his 
award. a A 

Mr. MERRICK called to the recollection of the 
Senate his opposition to this bill when it was up 
last session—an opposition founded on thé assur- 
anees of the Post Office Department that the accounts 

caof Reeside had been audited. and settled ac- 

cording to law; and that upon these. accounts, so 
far from any balance “being due to him, 
he died considerably in debt to the government. The 
existing laws which control the department were 
complied with in this adjustment of the accounts, 
and the Post Office Department, having decided that 
there was not only no claim upon the government 
in respect to. this case, but. that there was a large 


balance due to it by the claimant, he (My. M.) felt 


measure. 


- last session. 


himself compelled -to enter: his protest against the 
course- proposed by the bill. Heobjected to ma- 
king any such admission as the bill would imply, 
that there was any claim whatever—for_he wholly 


and totally denied that there was any.. Yet, in the’ 


face of this fact, ifthe bill were passed, there would 
be an award in favor of the claimant. ` : 
Mr. TAPPAN thought the proper course would 
be; after the statement just made, to refer the bill to 
the Post Office Committee. The Senate would thus 
have the benefit of that committee’s. investigation 


. and report, as some guidance in acting upon the. 
He considered that committee. as com- ` 
petent to. judge of the merits of the case by a care- - 


ful examination of the grounds of. claim, -as 
any other committee; and from the nature of its in- 


` tercourse with the Post Office Department, it would 
have. facilities within its reach for the investiga-. 


tion. > 
Mr. BUCHANAN said he understood that this 
was the very bill which passed the Senate at its last 
session by yeas and nays, and by a very considera- 
ble majority. His friend from Maryland (Mr. Mer- 
Rick]: was always pertinacious when he believed 
himself to-be in the right. He (Mr. B.) thought, 
however, that it was only necessary to state this 
case to the Senate in a few words, to induce them to 
come to the same conclusion that they did at the 
Was there ever a question so peculi- 
arly adapted to be referred to an independent and 
disinterested tribunal, as this? The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, it seemed, had taken up some prejudice against 
this claim, whether founded or unfounded. He is 
the high party upon the one side; and the Circuit 
-Court of the United States, after a most laborious 
and painful examination, which lasted for six 
weeks, before one of the most competent and search- 
ing judges that ever sat upon the bench of the Sn- 
preme Court, came to the conclusion that there 
was a large amount due to James Reeside; and 
the verdict of the court was according to the 
charge recorded. Now, would the Senate refer the 
claim of any citizen of this country, sustained by the 
opinion of one of our high courts, to an officer of 
this government who had already ‘predetermined 
against the question of claim? What justice would 
there be in that? STE 

There was the Postmaster General upon the one 


side—and he (Mr. B.) entertained great respect for - 


that officer—whio had prejudged this question; and 
here was a different tribunal, after hearing all that 
could be alleged on the part of the department; and 
now, on this late day, after the Senate had already 
decided upon the adjustment of the claim, it was 
proposed to withdraw it from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and have their judgment re-judged by the 
Post Office Committee. Surely the Senate, in his 
humble judgment, would not pursue this course. 
To whom ought the claim to be referred? To that 
officer of the: government who,’ above all others, is 
distinguished for holding the purse-strings of the 
treasury tight—who has never suffered a dollar to 
go out of the treasury, unless the justness of the 
claim has-been well established. In referring it to 
him it is not referred to any officer of doubtful char- 
aeter—it is not referred to any officer who might be 
swayed by feeling, on one side or the other; but to 
one who will be governed by principles of strict jus- 
tice. Now, as to the idea of a committee of. Con- 
gress entering into the examination of this claim—if 
they were to devote all their leisure time to it be- 
tween this and the adjournment of Congress, it 
would be out of. the question. It took the circuit 


. court six weeks to investigate the case; and now, 


after a full discussion of its merits last session, and 
the report of a committee the present session, it is 
proposed to defer it still further, by referring it to a 
committee acting upon the Information of a depart- 
ment known to be hostile the claim itself. All he 
(Mr, Bucwanan) asked for this poor widow was 
strict and impartial justice—such as wag meted out 
Py Peter. Hagner to every claim presented before 
im. 

The question was then taken on Mr. TAPPAN’S 
motion, and it was decided in the negative. 

Mr. MERRICK taking it for granted that his 
opposition now would be as unavailing as it proved 
last session, proposed an amendmentto the bill, the 
purport of which was to secure to a person named 
‘Williams, $5,000, advanced by him to Reeside, ona 
draft upon the Post Office Department for that 


amount, dated 18th April, 1835; but. which the dè- | 


partment refused to pay at maturity, on the grounds 
that Reeside, the drawer of the draft, was indgbted to 
the government. The amendment would, in the. 


“29 


„event ofan award in favor of the claimant, secure 
by an act of justice, the payment of an innocent suf- 
ferer. ` i 

Mr. HAYWOOD remarked that he had a motion 

to submit; which, if successful, would supersede the 
necessity “of the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. „His motion was to substitute 
for the bill now before the Senate, the bill which ac- 
tually. passed the, Senate last’ session. it would 


' be in the recollection of the Senate, that when 


‘the subject was then up, the bill-reported. by the 
Judiciary Committee—-the same in substance as that 
now under consideration—a very střong and suc- 
cessful opposition was made to it on the grounds 
just urged. by the Senator from Maryland. After 

‘considerable discussion, the Senate éame to the deci- 
sion of adopting an amendment, the effect of which 
was to change the whole bill, and it finally assumed 
the shape in which it was passed. Instead 
of authorizing the Treasury’ Department to 
pay any amount awarded by the Auditor, the 
bill: which was passed directed the Third Au- 
ditor to investigate the claim as urged. by the 
claimant, and also the grounds of opposition 
urged by the Post Office Department, and to report 
to Congress the result of his exaniifation, together 
with the facts and grounds upon which he should 
make a specific award, if any—leaving it to Con- 
gress, in view of the whole case, to pass. such a 
law as it should- deem proper for the final adjust- 
ment of the claim. : aed 

Mr. MERRICK, in view of the motion suggested 

` by the senator from North Carolina, withdrew. his 
amendment. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN had all this time supposed— 
and he believed it was the understanding of gentle- 
men around him—that the bill under discussion. was 
the same as that which passed last session. Indeed, 
he had stated, in the few remarks he had made, that 
it was the same bill, believing, from what he had 
heard around him, (not having read the bill himself,) 
that it was the same. He now rose to say that he 
had not any objection to the motion of the senator 
from North Carolina. : l 

Mr: HAYWOOD then made thé motion to sub- 
stitute the bill of last session in the form in which it 
passed. . i AE k 

And the amendment was adopted. <. > 

On further motion of Mr. HAYWOOD, the` 
words. “Fourth Auditor” were substituted . for 
“Third Auditor.” : 

The bill, as amended, was reported back to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed and reada third 
time. i 

The engrossed bill entitled, “A. bill granted lands 
to the State- of Indiana, the better to enable that / 
State to complete the Wabash and Erie.canal from 
Terre Haute to the Ohio river,”. next came up, and 
‘was read a third time.: . . > 

On the question, “Shall-this bill pass?” 

Mr. NILES expressed the pleasure it would af- 
ford him to vote for this bill if he could do so in jusa 
tice to himself or consistently with the principles he 
had heretofore sustained. He had listened’ with 
great attention to the arguments urged in. favor of . 
the measure by the senator from Michigan, when 
the bill was up last; but they had failed to convince 

` him that the purpose to which this grant of lands 
was to be applied was a national, and not a local 
State measure. He strongly objected to the bill on 
the ground that it involved the important’ unautho- 
rized principle that it is the duty of this government 
to aid, by grants of money or its equivalent, 
the States in the construction of their works of in- 
ternal improvement. Hehad not been able to per- 
ceive in this measure any special grounds for its ex- 
emption from the principle which he held, that the 
general government had no power. of this ‘kind. ` 
Had the proposition beon to give the State the pre- 
emption right of entering those lands at the mini- 
mum price, for the purpose of aiding’ in the construc- 
tion of this work, he should not object; but to donate 
the lands was the same as to donate the money, the 
proceeds of these lands, to the State of Indiana, for 
purposes of internal improvement. All that had 
been said in faver of this public work might be very 
true; but it was impossible todivest it of its local 
character ; and if this case were admitted as a special 
case, where was the limitation which could deny to 
every other State a similar favor urged upon similar 
grounds? The question was, whether Congress 
could at all appropriate the funds of the government, 
or, what is the same, the lands which form a part ‘of 
the source of its funds, for State purposes; and 


whatever might. have been his opinion in re- 


i ; for which he had voted, 
be an exception tothe general 


yvernment. : Bk : 
ANNEGAN declared that, if the bill in its 
, provisions, or tendency, had any squinting 
a the assumption of State debts, it was far, 
t, from. his intention or that of his colleague. 
cted on the conviction that a work which 
form the only continuous communication 
Hétween the navigable waters of the North and 
“Bast ‘and the South arid West of this extensive 
Union, was a gréat national work, and not 
‘a mere. local State improvement. And what 
really was. the proposition of the bill? That 
“the general government should donate to the 
. Btate of Indiana, the better to enable her to com- 
. plete this national. chain of water communication, 
Certain: portions of the public domain which have 
-= heen forty years in thé market without being in de- 
mand; the result of such donation being perfectly ob- 
: that, in consequence of the effect it will have, the 
remainder of these public lands, now perfectly valu- 
` “Jess and unsaleable, will be at once rendered valua- 


“ble and. available to the public treasury by being | 


brought into the market under the most favorable 
“eircumstances. Ifthis work were not in existence, 
‘the whole of these lands, in all probability, would 
ain unproductive to. the genera! government. 
ourage its. completion, and they become at 
OI productive source of revenue. ‘It was not on 
- this ground alone that. the friends of the bill urged 
' “Gt pon Congress. ; They advocated it as a measure 
‘essentially national in its character. Its object was 
tó unitė the navigable waters of the North and the 
< South. In the event of a war with any foreign 
er, its utility to the general government in the 
transport of troops and munitions of war, in safety, 
‘by internal navigation, would be incalculable. In 
. this respéct alone, it would repay many fold the 
` palue of the grant required. 
- Mr. WOODBRIDGE remarked that the polic 
of the bill before the Senate rested upon a basis al- 
* together different from that alluded to by the hon- 
orable senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nites.) It 
. . (yas apparent that this government had placed itself 
in the situation of a great landholder. illions of 
~Acrés of the public domain were within its control, 
and, for what purpose? That it might be made 
ilable as a source of revenue. In what wa 
“gould it best be made available to that end? Was it 
Jetting it lie unimproved, as all the public lands 
‘the Vincennes district were? The officers of 
: rnment had declared many years ago that 
< it was not at all fit for cultivation. It has been forty 
_ years. in the market every day, and yet not a pur- 
chaser has appeared. How, then, is it to be made 
available? There. is an intrinsic value inall your 
". Jahds—that value which is imparted to it by run- 
ning through it roads, railways, and the growing up 
“of towns and villages—a value imparted to it by 
the industry of those who surround it. With the 
good policy of the State under whose auspices this 
treat public work grew up, before us, was it just 
at: those who desire benefit 
acefit?. If you own a lot in the city of New York, 
-and it should be deemed proper by the council of 
> that.city that the sidewalks should be improved 
and the streets paved, are you not compelled to pay 
your proportion of the expenses, when your own 
property becomes doubly or trebly valuable in con- 
sequence of those improvements? It is a principle 
founded upon natural justice—founded upon the 
usages of society, and applicable to all the real es- 
tate throughout the United States. 

Now, he would ask, what object was to be gained 
by refusing tó appropriate to a useful purpose land 
of this description? Did it make it more valaable? 
It was proposed that the State of Indiana should 
have this public lend, which could not otherwise be 

. made available, for the purpose of excavating a 
canal. By whose labor and industry was this im- 
parted value tò be given to i? Not by the general 
government. But was it just and right that Con- 
gress should remain with arms folded, and look on, 
and derive all the benefits of the hard labor, without 
offering its aid in the manner proposed? It was not 
just. ‘The only wise pelicyin regard to this land 
was to dispose of it in such a way as to make it 
-most valuable. , What is its condition at present? 
Tt is reported by officers of the government that it 
is not worth one cent. All that the people of In- 
dina ask is, that you will transfer a portion of it 


« 


Ov: 


3 comé to the conviction that no, 
wer was: vested by the constitution in the’ į 


from it should pay not ` 


ions “for ‘the formation” |i to them; and for what purpose? That ‘they may 


run a canal through it, which will impart to it a char- 
acter and a value that it will never have without 
that improvement. Will the government refuse to 
increase the value of its own land?—increase its own 


finds, by pursing this policy—a_ policy which will,’ 


at the same time, contribute to the prosperity and 


| happiness of those around. 


It was upon these principles that the policy of the 
bill was founded; and he trusted it would receive 
the sanction of the ‘Senate. a : 

Mr. BENTON conceived there would be little 
hesitation about this matter, if the Senate was ac- 
quainted with the nature and history of the Vin- 
cennes tract of the public lands, a portion of which 
he understood was to be appropriated by this bill. 
Vincennes was settled by the French, in 1680; since 
which great inducements to occupy and improve 
those lands had been held out by three governments, 
but without effect, so worthless have they always 
been considered in their primitive condition. The 
government of France, the government of England, 
and since the revolution that of the United States, 
had invited settlers on these lands; but they are ‘still 
a wilderness. The judgrent of one hundred. and 
fifty years had been pronounced upon them as. un- 
profitable; and if they now can be at last rendered 
available by the proposed work of improvement, he 
considered it sound policy to afford that work the 
required facility. ' ` 

~ Mr, NILES said his two main objections had not 
been removed by anything yet urged upon the sub- 
ject, One was, that this was not a national, 
ut a local work of internal improvement. 
The ‘other, that Congress possessed no con- 
atitutional power to make such donations. That 
it is a local State measure, is incontrovertable 
from the fact that the control and benefits of the 
work are to be vested in the State government. He 
denied that there was force enough in the argument 
of the length of time in which the lands had been 
in market, to affect the principle that they could be 
donated by the general government for State pur- 
poses. The progressive increase of population 
would, in time, materially produce a demand 
for them, and they would then become valu- 
able and profitable to the general government. 
How far the United States were to be benefited b 
this work remained yet to be proved. He consid- 
ered it the duty of every State to carry on its own 
necessary improvements with its own funds. He 
demanded the yeas and nayson the passage of this 


bill. 

“Mr. CRITTENDEN considered the work- for 
which this donation was asked, as one of the great- 
est importance in many respects, and particularly in 
regard to the connection it would accomplish of the 
great water navigation of remote sections of the 
Union. If this were not a national work, he should 
really feel at a loss to discover how it was to be dis- 
tinguished from one; for every public work like it 
was, to a certain extent, at once local and national, 
differing only in degree; and the degree in which 
this work was national was conspicuously eminent. 
He should give his vote for the bill with great pleas- 
ure, because he rejoiced in seizing every opportuni- 
ty of making such appropriations to the States for 
national improvements. He was only surprised to 
find those who so tenaciously held on to the doc- 
trine of reducing and graduating the price of the 
public lands, so averse to this mode of disposing of 
them. It was certainly far more advisable than the 
wasteful scheme of reduction and graduation of the 
price of the publiclands, every day urged and brought 
forward in Congress. He hoped this bill would receive 
the support of a large majority in the Senate. Who- 
ever looks to the map of the United States must see 
that the work to be completed by the aid of this do- 
nation is essentially and predominantly national in 
its character. He should always be ready to vote 
for any appropriation to improve even the naviga- 
tion of the Wabash river. This land, and much 
more, ought to he given freely to the State of In- 
diana, to enable her to accomplish the great works 
of internal improvement which she has yet unfin- 
ished. ` 

Mr. BAGBY gave his reasons why he could not 
vote for the bill. He had listened attentively to all 
that had been urged in its favor by the friends of 
the measure, and particularly the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands, But these arguments 
left untouched the main principle which. should 
govern Congress in this matter. If ever any one 
question had been settled by the democracy of this 
country it was, that the general government ought 


“not to engage in schemes of internal’ improvement. 


:The honorable senator from Kentucky. thinks.it ime 


possible to draw the line between, works of - internal 


“nmprovement of a national character. and of alocal 


character. Now, according to his (Mr. Bagay’s) 
vorception, the line of demarcation. was‘ perfectly 
clear and obvious. Works of a national. character 
should be conducted and controlled by-the. general 
government. exclusively; and those belonging ‘to 
any State, by its own State, government. „It is’ na- 
tional when the. general. government undertakes it 
for its own purposes, and with its own means, It is 


‘local when the State government undertakes it, con- 


trols it, and appropriates to itself its benefits. -Where 
was the power to be found in the constitution of giv- 
ing toa State the means, control, and benefit of any 
work of internal improvement? This bill. calls on 
the general. government to advance to the State of 
Indiana the means of completing one of its public 
works. It was not the general government that. 
called for this work, or originated it, It was the 
State government of Indiana, for its own purposes 
and benefit. Ifthe general government wanted it 
for national purposes, it would. have originated it 
and carried it on by its own officers, and with its 
own means. ` : ‘ js 

It was very true that the graduation and reduction 
of the price of the public lands were.cherished ob- 
jects in many of the States; but how could this be 
promoted by such grants as that now proposed, if 


` the effect was to be such-as, the chairman of. the 


Committee on Public Lands anticipated—that of en- 
hancing the price of the alternate sections in the 
hands of the government to $2 50 per acre, instead 
of the present minimum price of $1 25%- The true 
object of the friends of reduction and graduation was 
to give to every man a home upon. the cheapest 
terms possible—to enable every man to secure him- 
self the independence of a home. This was far, far 
better than schemes of engaging the general govern- 
ment in gigantic schemes of internal improvement. 
He never could consent to making the general gov- 


ernment a mere instrument of the States for carry- 


ing on their own speculations in works of internal 
improvement. K 
r. BREESE was very much surprised at the 
objections urged by the senator from Connecticut, 
r. Nirzs,] and no less. surprised at the remarks 
of the senator from Alabama, [Mr. Baasy;] both of 
whom seemed to look upon this work as a mere 
local measure of internal improvement, and nothin 
else. Now, he.and his colleague supported and ad- 
vocated the bill on the express ground that the work 
to which it applied was pre-eminently national in its 
character and design. This work is not’at all of 
that class of works of internal improvement which 
are local-and for State purposes. The very first 
section showed that the bill contemplated the com- 
pletion of a great riational work, the effect of which 
would be not to take means from the treasury, but 
to supply and enhance its resources. Mr. B. here 
adverted to an instance in point, wherein an eighty- 
acre fraction of land in Illinois, not worth more-than 
$1 25 per acre, (béing a mere sand bank,) was, b 
a public work, aided by a similar donation of land, 
rendered so valuable that it yielded ultimately to the 
treasury upwards of $90,000. i ; 

The yeas and nays being ordered, were taken on 
the passage of the bill, and resulted—yeas 31; nays 
8, as follows: " 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Foster of Tennessee, 
Francis, Hannegan, Huntington, Johnson, Merrick, More- 
head, Porter, 5 evier, Simmons, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, 


Upham, Wh 18e- 31. 
NAYS arton, Bagby, Foster of New 
York, Hayw MeDufiie, and Niles—S 


Mr. MERRICK, on leave, introduced a bill au- 
thorizing the making. of contracts for transportin 
the mail of the United States on railroads; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion, it was ordered that when the Senate 
adjourn it will adjourn till Monday next. - À 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE, CF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvurspay, January 2, 1845. 0 >G 
Mr. TIBBATTS asked leave to introduce-the bill 
for the admission of Texas into the Union, of which 
he gave notice on Tuesday, and, which will be found 


| in that day’s paper. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


UBLISHED BY BLAIR AND RIVES, AT ONE DOLLAR PER SESSION, IN ADVANCE. | 


28TH CONG isss- 2D Sess. WEER 


; [Continued from No. 5] 
Mr. C. JOHNSON asked what was the regular. 
order of business. - 2 y A 
. The SPEAKER said that the business first in 


order was the motion of the gentleman from New. 


Hampshire [Mr. Burge] to print 5,000 extra copies. 
of the report of the select committee on the memorial 
of the memvers of the Rhode Island legislature. 


Mr..C. JOHNSON hoped it would be the pleas- ° 


ure of the House to commence the new year by 


paying a strict attention.to the rules, and progress- ` 


ing with business in its regular order. In this way 
a greater.amount of business could be done, and 
each subject would be reaclied in a proper time. 


He should insist henceforth on reserving the regular .. 


order of busness. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved a suspension of the rules 
to-enable him to introduce his bill and resolution; 
but the motion was rejected. | i 

Mr. DUNCAN asded leave to introduce a resolu- 


tion to repeal the hour rule; but the Chair ruled the- 


motion to be out of order. z 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


.Mr. BELSER gave notice of his intention 
hereafter to ask leave to introduce a series of joint 
resolutions for the annexation of. Texas to the 

_ United States, in the following form: 


Preamble and joint resolutions for the annewation of the re. 
public of Texas, to the United Stutes of America. 

In view of the present peculiar situation of the republic of 
Texas, and the mfluence which she is destined, from her 
immediate location upon our western borders, and her inti- 
mate connection with the territory, population, and re- 
sources of the United States, to have upon our national se- 
curity, tranquillity, and commerce, we, the supreme legis- 
lative authority of the American Union, in order to secure 
the blessings of peace and prosperity to ourselves, and safe- 
Y good government, and liberty to the inhabitants of 

exas, do hereby adopt the following resolutions, annexing 
the said republic to the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United Stateg of America in Congress assembled, That, with 
the consent of the authorities of Texas, so much of the ter- 
ritory as rightfully belongs to the said republic, be, and the 
same.is hereby, annexed to the United States, and made one 


of the territories of the same, under the name of “the Ter- - 


ritory of Texas.” i 

2. Vand be it further resolved, That, as soon as jurisdiction 
over the territory of ‘Texas shall be obtained by the United 
States, as herein provided, the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to take immediate posses- 
sion of the same; and until other provision be made by Con- 
gress to establish therein a temporary government upon the 
principles regulating other territories of the United States, 
so far as the same may be applicable; and the military, civil, 
and judicial powers are hereby vested insuch authorities as 
he may establish in pursuance of this resolution for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the inhabitants of the said ter- 
ritory în the full enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. . 

3. Andhe it further resolved, That. these resolutions are 
hereby declared to be the fundamental law of annexation be- 
tween the United States and Texas, so-soonas they shall be 
concurred in by both governments; and that if any dispute 
shall thereafter arise with any foreign power respecting any 
boundary of Texas, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to open all necessary negotiations for the 
settlement of the same upon just and honorable terms, sub- 
ject.to the ratification of this government. - 

ad. And be it further resolved; That if, during the pendency 
of these propositions, any attempt shell be made by any for- 
eign power to occupy by military force, or to invade any 

art of the said republic of Texas, or to harass or destroy 
her commerce, the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to afford protection to the same; 
and for that end may employ such parts of the military and 
naval power of the United States as may be necessary. 

5. edud be tt further resolved, That ak soon as these resolu- 
tions shall have passed the Congress of the United States, 
and been approved by the President, he shall forthwith 
transmit a copy of the same to the government of the repub- 
lic of Texas tor its concurrence. 

RHODE ISLAND MEMORIAL. 

The CHAIR announced, as the regular order of 
business, the resolution of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Burke] to print 5,006 extra copies 
ofthe report of the select committee on the memo- 
yial. of the: members of the Rhode Island legisla- 


ture. 

Mr:, BURKE modified his resolution by inserting 
10,000 copies of 5,000, and also inserting a provi- 
sion for printing the minority report. Mr. B. then 
called: for. the previous question. 

Mr: ©. JOHNSON hoped his friend from New- 
Hampshire would -not substitute 10,000 copies for 
5,000. If so, he would: vote against it. 

: Mr. BURT moved to lay:the motion to- print on 

: ghetable, Ee 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1845. 


Mr. BURKE called for the yeas and nays; which 
being ordered, resulted in yeas -78, nays -100, as 
follows: i 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Arrington, Ashe, Baker, 
Barringer, James A. Black, Brengle, Buttington, Burt, Car- 
roll, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, Colamer, Cranston, Cross, 
Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D: Davis, Deberry, Deliet, 
Dickey, Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, 
Willis Green, Grinnell, Edward S. Hamlin, Haralson, Har- 
din, Harper, Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Cave 
Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King, Mellvaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, Peyton, Phoenix, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, 
Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Simpson, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stephens,’ Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vauee, 


Vanmeter, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, and Wood. ~ 


ward—78. X 

.NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, 
James Black, Blackwell,- Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brod- 
head, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, Carpenter, Shepherd Cary, 


Catlin, Reubena Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chap- ` 


pell, Clinton, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, fohn W, Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 


can, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, 
Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 


Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, C: J. Ingersoll, Jameson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, Leon- 
ard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, MeCauslen, MeUlernand, 
McConnell, McDowell, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, 
Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Petter, Purdy, 
Rathbun, David $. Reid, Reding, Relle, Roberts, Robin- 
son, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, John 
Stewart, Alfred. P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Tibbaits, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Benjamin Whie, Williams; Joseph A. Wright and Yost 
—100. * : % 


So the motion was not laid on the table. . 


After a few words between Mr. C. JOHNSON, 
Mr. BURKE, and the SPEAK ER— 

The vote was taken on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; and 64 voted in. the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. BURKE called for tellers; and Messrs. GRIN- 
NELL and HaraLson were appointed; and they re- 
ported 69 in the affirmative, and 77 in the negative. 

So there was nota second. . ee 

Mr. BURKE then modified his proposition, so as 
to make it a resolution. to print 5,000 copies; on 
which he moved the previous question; and on this, 

After a few words from Mr. ELMER and Mr. 
BURT— 

The vote was taken by Messrs. Burke and Bren- 
GLE, as tellers; and they reported 76 in the affirma- 
tive, and 68 in the negative. 

So there was a second to the previous question. 

The main question was next ordered to be put. 

Some conversation ensued between Messrs, WIN- 
THROP, SAMPLE, BURKE, the SPEAKER, 
and others, as to the matter which the resolution 
would cover; and it was explained to be the majori- 
ty and minority reports, together with the accom- 
panying documents. : 

The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered 
on the adoption of the resolution, and resulted: 
yeas 102, nays 80, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, 
James Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, 
Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah £. Cary, Shepherd Cary, Catlin, Chap- 
pell, Clinton, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, Daw- 


son, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap,” 


Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, B. Green, 
Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Henley, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hungerlord, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 


Jones, Andrew Kennedy Preston King, Labranche, Leonard, ’ 


Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, MeClernand, MeDow- 
ell, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Rath- 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe. Roberts, Robinson, 
Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simons, Thomas. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, 
John Stewart, Alfred P. Stonc, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts; Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheat- 
on, Benjamin White, Williams, Joseph A. Wright, and 
Yost—102. k 

, NAYS.—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Arrington, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Belser, Edward J. Black, Brengle, Milton Brown, 
Buffington, Burt, Campbell, Carroll, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, Cranston, Cross, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard 
D Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
Giddings, Goggin, Willis Green Grinnell, Edward S. Ham- 
lin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Holmes, Hudson, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, McConnell, Mcllyaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, 
Peyton, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha R: Fotter, Pratt, Preston, 
Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, 


. 


Votume 14....No. 6. 
Sample, Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simpson, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, 
Tyler, Vance, Vanmetcr, Wethered, John White, Win- 
throp,.and Woodward—30- > : 
So the resolution was agreed to. ` — : 
Mr. HARDIN, from the Post Office Committee, 


-yoxe, and said he wished to call up the post-office 


bill, arid would therefore move 


The SPEAKER observed that the question “now 


` pending was upon agreeing to the resolutions - re- 


ported by the committee. | 

| Nors.—These resolutions were reported by Mr. 
Burks, ehairman of the select committee on this 
subject, at the last session of Congress; and,'on his 
motion, at that time, their further consideration was 

ostponed until the first Monday in December, ult. 
They have not been réached for action at the-pres- 
ent.session.] —- : ee 
` Mr. ELMER called for the reading of the reso- 
lutions; which were read. 9. 7 Beas 

Mr. ELMER remarked that he had had no expect- 
ation that'the important question involved in the res« 
olutions was to¢ome before'the House.in this unex- 
pected manner; and he was not’ prepared to discuss 
them as he would wish to.. But he could not con- 
sent, as a member of this body, that they-should 
pase to a vote in this House without expressing his 
opinion upon them. “He thought, when- principles 
were presented for adoption by the House, (as in 
the present case) which struck at the foundation of 
government, that-they should weigh them word by 
word, and letter by letter, before they adopted them. 
In his opinion, no proposition had been made to this 
House since he had had the honor of a seat in this 
body—none could be at any time presented —more 
important than those now presented through this 
committee. ; - 

In regard to many of the resolutions he had no 
objection. They announced simple acknowledged 
principles. But when they considered -them alto- 
gether, and applied them to the particular case to 
which they-were applied by the committee, Mr. E. 
apprehended that they taught most erroneous doc- - 
trines—doctrines which might be considered by the 


` committee true democratic principles; but which, he — 


ventured to say, with all respect to them, were jacob- 
inica! doctrines. They were not democratic doc- 
trmes. What were the principles announced here? 
Why, not only that the people were sovereign, (which 
they all acknowledged) but that they had the right 
to form their own government in their own manner; 
but further, that upon principles recognised by the 
constitution. itself, persons ¢alling themselves “the 
people,” may put forward and adopt which they are 
pleased to consider amendments to the existing gov- 
ernment of the State; and that contrary to the will 
of the existing government of that State. ‘The mere 
fact that these persons are thus forming a new gov- 
ernment, provided it shall appèer to be probable that 
the constitution has been adopted by a majority of 
the people of the State. ; 

Mr. BURKE interposed, and asked leave to cor- 
rect the gentleman on a point of fact. He was un- 
derstood to say, that instead of its being probable, 
as the gentleman had represented, it had been proved 
to bea positive fact, that the constitution had been 
adopted by a large majority of the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island, not only of the non-freeholders but of 
the freeholders. 

Mr. ELMER resumed. He was aware that the 
committee. had put forth that statement; but he ask- 
ed how there could be, in any case, more than a 
probability of the fact that a majority of the people 
had adopted a constitution, as it was to be ascertain- 
ed inno authentic form? This was the difficulty— 
that there was no mode pointed out by.any law, 
constitution, or authority known to our laws, by” 
which the fact was to be ascertained, whether a ma- 
jority of the people had adopted a constitution or 
not. Then, I say, it can be at-most but a proba- 
bility, and a probability which every individual cit- 
izen’is asked to determine for himself; and having 
detérmined it, it was to “be considered as a constitu- 
tion adopted by the people. ; f 

Now Mr. E; could never sanction such principles. 
He agreed that the people were supreme; that they 
had the right to form their own governments; and 
he agreed further that, in extreme cases, the.people 
had the right to form new constitutions contrary te 


government. But what he 
his Was the right of revolution, 
nota legal or a constitutional 
of the committee was, that they 
fight as a legal, constitutional right. 
man (Mr. Burke] says’ that it is a sove- 
‘Task the gentleman (said Mr. E.) how 
hty.is exercised, but by constitutional forms 
‘ 7 revolution? It could only be exercised in these 
t Ays.. Now, if this committee had set forth the 
ai sition that the people of Rhode Island, feeling 
yemuelves. aggrieved by the government existing 
“there, had the right to rise up in arms against the 
government and subvert it by-revolution, he had no 
- objection to grant that right, if they regarded Rhode 
Island independent of the United States. He de- 
nied that its inhabitants had even any right of revo- 
lution, now that the State was a part of the govern- 
ment of the United States. That right had been 
surrendered: the people of Rhode Island, by be- 
: coming a party to the government of the United 
States, had agreed that that government might be 
exercised to put. down revolution; and thus they had 
restricted their natural right of revolution. And 
Mr.-E. held that the President of the United States 
chad the perfect right to call out the military force of 
the Union, to suppress and put down. a revolution, 
1f in his judgment it was deemed necessary. > 


The morning hour here expired, and the subject 
was laid over. ee 


On motion, the SPEAKER laid before the Fouse 
the following communications lying on the Speak- 
ers table: . i RER - 

CLA letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to a resolution of the 96th inst., 
a report relative to the survey of the harbor of Du- 
buque, in Towa; and a repott in relation te the con- 
struction and improvement of certain roads in said 
Territory: of Iowa. 

II. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting, in answer to a resolution of the 26th ultimo, a 
report in relation to a survey of a route from Green 
Bay, in Wisconsin, to Copper harbor, in Michigan. 

IL. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting, in obedience to a resolution of the House of the 
23d ult., a report in relation to the application of 

James Green, for a pension as a midshipman in the 

navy during thé war of the revolution. ; 

IV. A report from the clerk of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States, in compliance with 

provision of, law, giving the names of the clerks and 

other persons employed in his office. . i 
V. A letter from the acting Secretary of the Na- 

vy, in.answer to a resolution of the House of the 
23d ult., as to why a report of commissioners to 
make experiments of inventions designed to prevent 
the explosion of steam boilers has not been pub- 
lished. : 

All which were laid on the table, and ordered to 
rinted. oe 
1., A letter from the Postmaster General, trans- 

mitting, in obedience to requirement of the law of 

July 2, 1836, changing the organization of the, Post 

Office Department, the estimates for the mail ser- 

vice for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1845. 


Which was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. eet 

The following bills and resolution from the Sen- 
ate were taken up, twice read, and appropriately-re- 
ferred: : 

An act for the relief of William Rich. 

An act for the relief of William Russell and oth- 
ers. ` 

A resolution in favor of David Shaw and-Solo- 
mon 'F. Corser. f 


REDUCTION AND GRADUATION. 


-On motion of Mr. HOUSTON, the rules were 
suspended, and the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Cave Jonnson in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill to reduce and graduate the 
prices of the public lands in favor of settlers and 
cultivators. 

Mr. THOS. SMITH was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HARDIN and Mr. SCHENCK made un- 
successful appeals to Mr. Smiru to yield the floor, 
to move the consideration, Mr. H. of the post-office 
bill, and Mr. S. of the bill for ‘the continuation of 
the Cumberland road. ; f A 

Mr. SMITH proceeded to address the committee. 
He remarked that he had moved that the committee 
rise; when this- bill was last. under consideration, 
not fer the purpose of making a speech; nor did he 


be 


at present intend to detain the committee with any 


protracted remarks. i 

Mr. S. referred to the provisions of this bill—to the 
four degrees of graduation, running from $1 25 cents 
down to 25 cents per'acre for actual settlers, after 
the land has been in market twenty years, &c., and 
said it appeared to him that the policy of graduating 
the price of the public lands. was reasonable and 
right. He sustained the principle of the bill, al- 
though it would produce a very considerable changé 
nthe policy of the government with reference to 
the disposition of the public lands. He noticed the 
proposition introduced by Mr. Tuomasson as a 
substitute for the bill; which was to give to certain 
individuals, to all persons, a ‘certain quantity of 
land. Mr. S. was in favor of this proposition. 
Notwithstanding the gentleman was serious, as he 
had no doubt, in his proposition, Mr. S. suspecied 
the quarter from’ whence it came. He suspected 
that it was intended as an opposition proposition to 
the bill before the House, and hence he was in hope 
that it would not he introduced as a ryder, or as a 
substitute for this. bill; but he did desire to see 


the principle introduced by way of amendment to` 


the bill. However, it appeared to him that the 
gentleman had not well considered the subject when 
he proposed that every person who might be desti- 


‘tute should take lands—a ‘certain quantity. This 


would include the black man; and he had. no idea 
that the gentleman from Kentucky intended to make 
provision for those “who, in the southern States, 
might see fit to let loose their slaves, that they 
should be allowed to go on to our public lands and 
take a certain quantity. However, to the principle 
that the government should give to those destitute, 
of: the public lands, he had no objection whatever. 
He believed that the public domain belonged to the 
cultivator of' the soil—to those who went forward 
into the wilderness and subdued and transformed 
the wilderness into the fruitful field. 

As he had but a few remarks.to make on the sub- 
ject, and did not desire to detain the committee long, 

e would call their attention to the objections. that 
had been urged against this bill by these opposed to 
it. It had been resisted on two grounds, which he 
would now proceed briefly to notice. It had been 
asserted, on the other side of the house, that the 
adoption of this measure would have the tendency 
to reduce the revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands, and that it would operate as a reduc- 
tion of the price of all of the public lands. Now 
he thought that these objections were wholly unten- 
able. -If the people inclined to purchase public 
lands for'speculation, would stand off from the pur- 
chase of the public lands until they should fall to 
any of the reductions named in the bill, there might 
be some force in the argument. But it was not so: 
the history of the sales of the public lands showed 
entirely a contrary result. Speculators were always 
the first in the market, selecting and picking out the 
good lands, and.they were always the first to make 
purchases. So far from the cbjection being a sound 
one, he was satisfied that any reduction which Con- 
gress could make by the provisions of this bill 
would bring more lands into the market, and that, 
under this system of graduation, lands would be 
sold that cannot be sold at all under the present 
system. This led him to spoak of his own district, 
and the kind of lands there remaining unsold. He 
resided in one of the oldest Jand districts in Indiana, 
and there remained unsold in it half a million of 
acres that have been in the market, some of them 
twenty, and some of them thirty years. They 
have been picked and repicked, till what was left 


. was mere refuse land, which would never be pur- 


chased, either by cultivators or speculators, at the 
present prices. j 

lt would, indeed, be a bad speculation to purchase 
such lands, for they could neither be soid at a profit, 
nor reward with adeguate returns the to.l of the cul- 
tivator; yet there were many individuals. who would 
gladly. purchase them ata reduced price, for the 
sake of adding to the farms they already possess. 
If these lands were brought into market at prices 
proportionate to their value, they would bring 
something into the public treasury; but, as it is, 
they would not sell at ail. The actual settlers and 
cultivators of the West looked upon it as exceed- 
ingly unjust that these lands should be held up-by 
the government at the same prices as lands of the 
best quality. Such was the condition of the land 
district in which he lived, and he apprehended that 
the same state of things existed in other States. 
He was satisfied, therefore,.that the passage of the 
bill would not have the tendency to reduce the rev- 
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bill. 


enues derived from the-sales of the public lands. 
But thé most plausible objection urged. against the 
bill was, thatthe reduction it proposed. would favor 
speculators, who would take advantage of such re- 
dnetion, and appropriate the. public lands to. them; 
He totally misapprehended the character of 
the speculators of this country, if they were willing 
to take hold of the refuse lands in the new States 


“for the purposes of speculation, He took a specu-' 
. lator to be a-shrewd, keen, business man, with a 


head, destitute of a heart—always ready to make a 
bargain with a view. to large and: speedy profits. 
Such men had money; and if they had not, they 
knew where to get it; and their object was to 
make their investments in sach way. as to ‘insure 
them rich returns, The very idea of speculation 
conveyed that of usury, though that was a term 
too limited to describe their operations. With such 
views, they would consequently select the best and 
richest lands, and such as would. sell the quickest, 
and make the speediest return of profits. Did gen~ 
tlemen ever hear of their purchasing refuse lands?’ 
How wasit inthe Southwest? There they-sought out 
the rich bottoms of alluvial soil—the best cotton and 
sugar lands; while in the West they looked out for 


-the advantages of rich lands, convenient location, 


water power, facility of transportation, &c.; but 
they never were known to take up lands that had’ 
been along time in market. Ghis subject of the 
disposal of the publiclands was a very old one, and 
had been discussed a Jong time. It was, moreover, 
one ofa party character, and as such, had been 
viewed in different lights by the two great political 
parties. Mr. Clay, in one of his late letters, re- 
fers to this subject, and expresses'the fear that, as” 
a consegiience of the late presidential election, the 
‘public domain “will be wasted and taken away by 
graduations and donations to, actual ` settlers. 
He therefore apprehended that very little favor 
would be shown to this bill by the party of 
which that gentleman is at the head. He hoped, 
however, there would be enough in the House to 
establish the principle for which the West con- 
tended—that refuse and inferior lands should not be 
held up by the government at the same price as 
those of the best quality. In his opinion, it was 


; consistent with rigdt and justice that they should: 


be put into the market at the price they will sell for, 
and not held back from settlement and cultivation 
because they will not bring the government price. 
There was one provision in the bill which he 
would ‘now notice, and which he désired to see 
amended.- That provision was, that the lands 
might be sold at the reduced price to those who own 
adjacent tracts. Now, the amendment he wanted, 
and which he intended to propose, was, that those 
only who are settlers and cultivators shal be per» 
mitted to purchase, at the reduced price, the lands 
adjacent to those scttled on and cultivated by them. 
This amendment would effectually prevent specula- 
tors from availing themselves of the benefits of this 
Mr. S., after noticing an article copied into 
the Intelligencer from the Louisville Journal, which 
asserted that this bill was not wanted forthe West, 
and that it was’not for the benefit of the poor man, 
but of the rich speculator, went on to contend that 
it was specially calculated to benefit the poor and 
industrious cultivator, while speculators would in 
no way be permitted to reap any advantages from it. 
He also contended that, as the land laws now stood, 


‘they were especially calculated for the benefit of 


speculators who, if they had the making of the laws 
themselves, could not better have legislated for their 
own profit than Congress has dove for them. This 
ery of “speculators,” in his opinion, came from the 
speculators themselves, whose greatest interest it was 
that the present system of disposing of the public 
lands should continue. Fie looked upon the present 
land laws as a guaranty to the speculators that the 
government would hold yyy its lands to enable themto 
make their expected profits on their purchases, 
There was one objection made to this bill, which he 
hardly knew whether those who made it were seri- 
ousin. There might be many who entertained this 
objection; but he doubted whether they would. go 
before the country and urgeit. The objection was, 
that its effects would be to draw off the population 
from the old States to the new—that it would enable 
the poor destitute and laboring men of the old States 
to go to the new, and obtain comfortable homes. 
He did not think that gentlemen would go- before 
the ‘country and use such an argument. Nay, he 
much doubted whether they would use such anar- 
gument in the country, where the lords of the loom 
make their profits out of the necessities of a reduns 
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dant. population. Suchan argument, he was ‘sure, 
would not be listened to in the West.” If, however, 
gentlemen entertained the idea that the friends of 
this bill were anxious to promote emigration to the 
West, they were mistaken. In the West their 
population was abundant; and though there were 
many poor men amongst them, yet all were bettered 
in their circumstances by removing toit. 5 
He entreated the House to do this act of justice, 
and intimated that if this had been done long-ago, it 
would have. been better for the country. If the: 
lands had been long since graduated, he believed the 
West would have been prosperous and happy. He 
could not believe that speculators would turn their 
money into public lands for the purpose of holding 
them until there was a demand at an advanced price 
in the market; and ke contended that they should 
be sold at graduated prices to the farmers and labor- 
ing men who were their actual cultivators. 
He then replied to an article which he had read 
in a recent publication, which expressed the opinion 
that the poor shrewd man would not avail himself 
of the provisions of this bill. He said he believed 
the poor shrewd man would purchase under the 
operation of this bill just in proportion to his means. 
He replied to other objections which had been made 
to this bill, and concluded by earnestly entréating 
the House- to pass it, and thereby do an act of jus- 
tice, « 
Mr. R. CHAPMAN said it was a rare thing for 
him to attempt to get the floor; and the circum- 
stances under which he had now succeeded, re- 
minded him forcibly of the fable of the boy who 
falsely cried “wolf, wolf,” so often that- he was not 
believed when he told the truth. He felt a deep in- 
terest in this bill, and was desirous to express his 
views upon it; and, with that intention, he had 
come daily prepared with books and documents ‘to 

- enforce the views he entertained, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in catching the Chairman’s eyes; but to-day 
he had got the floor, but he had not brought his pa- 
pers. faughter] He wouid, however, proceed 
without them. He came from a State which, per- 
haps, more than any other, felt the evil conse- 
quences of the present land system, which, how- 
ever, one gentleman from Ohio [Mr. mtor pre- 
ferred to. any that could be substituted; and if he sat 
still while such a bil passed through the House, he 
should very soon lose the character which he bore, 
of being attentive to the best interests of his con- 
stituents. 

Appeals had been made to them by gentlemen 
from the old States to proceed cautiously in this 
matter, and they had spoken of peculiar anxiety 
felt by the répresentatives of the old States. Now, 
he thought that those who saw the evil effects of 
the present system were emphatically entitled to ex- 
press their anxiety here, and to speak of the inter- 
ests. and the necessities of the people residing in 
those portions of the country from which they 
came, and whom they represented. Buta gentle- 
man from Maryland had said that the public land 
was acquired by the blood of their revolutionary 
fathers, and he wished to know what interest the 
new States had in this treasure, so acquired. He 
(Mr. C.) would ask that gentleman. what better 
right the gentleman from Maryland had to this 
trust fund, as he termed it, than he (Mr. C.) had. 
‘The blood of his forefathers had been shed for its 
acquisition, and ‘not alone the blood of the fore- 
fathers of any gentleman from an old State. 

Mr. CAUSIN informed the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that hig remarks had been misapprehended; 
and he made some explanation, which was inaudi- 
ble at the reporters’ desk. f . 

Mr. CHAPMAN, after some other observations, 
went on to inquire what the policy of the gentle- 
men who were opposed to this bill was. Did they 
wish to sell the public land? Ifa man desired to 
sell a horse, he did not say he did not desire to do 
so; otherwise, any inquiry about price and terms of 
contract would be useless. He did not say that the 
provisions of this bill met his entire approbation; 
but on this oceasion he should not go into an exam- 
ination of its-details: he held that a change of the 
present system was demanded by the exigencies of 
the country, if not by the state of the treasury; and 
if gentlemen would. take the trouble to go through 
the reports which had been made on this subject, 
they would see that necessity too. He would par- 
ticularly. call their attention toa report made by 
Mr. Norvell, late senator from Michigan, in which 

- that. gentleman went into aminute history of. the 
land question. ; 

Yhe gentleman frem Maryland admitted that the 


‘of this government to pass this bill. 


plan of this bill was not’so bad.as that to which he 
had referred, which was: contained.in the report to 
which he had called the attention of the members of 
this House; because this did not propose to give the 
land away,.as that did. But he (Mr. Cuapmay) 
would ask that gentleman to examine the data to be 
found in that report, and he would find. how much. 
he had misapprehended -its tenor. Much had been 
said in debates on this floor on the-protective policy 
and other prominent topics; but in mdést of them 
gentlemen urged that an ounce of practice was. 
worth ‘a pound of theory. Free-trade, moderate 
rates.of duties, and other kindred measures; were. 
all brought to the test of experience;. but on the 
subject of a reduction of the k 
lands, and a graduation thereof, whereby: the lands 
would.be brought down.to their real value, tlre gen- 


tleman abandoned the test which, in other cases, they. 


set upe Now he called upon them, on this subject, 

to listen to those whose experience made them ca- 

pable to impart instruction. . MERS 
He here called the attention of the House to the 


eleventh article of the Chickasaw treaty, which was 


read by the Clerk atthe honorable gentleman’srequest, 
to show that the system which he advocated had 
been resorted .to; and he also caused to be read a 
letter from Mr. Blake, the commissioner of public 


| lands, to show the beneficial effects of the system. 


He then went on to argue that the graduated price, 
if long since established, would have been more 
profitable to this government in a financial point of 
view, than the svstem which had been pursued; for 
the graduated price, with compound interest thereon, 
would have been more than equal to the sum which 
had been realized. Looking at it, then, in a fiscal 
point of view, he contended that it it was the policy 
But the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the people were addition- 
al arguments in its favor. Inthe Chickasaw coun- 


try the advantages were plain and palpable; whilein © 


the State of Alabama, from which he came, in which 
the land, was admittedly of excellent quality, there 
was a very large proportion of the public lands 
still unsold, : =i 

The gentleman referred to the land district of Tus- 
calooga as evidence that the value ofthese lands,.as 
estimated by the receivers and registers under the 
resolution of the Senate some years ago, was alto- 
gether fallacious; and that the actual sales greatly 
excecded the estimates. The reason was obvious. 
The tract called the “Great Cane-brake,” when it 
was brought into market under the impression that 
it was not healthy, and that it was liable to be over- 
flowed, was not taken; but since it had been found 
both healthy and most fertile, and had been taken. 

Mr., C. would call the attention of gentlemen 
back to first principles. For what object had these 
lands been conveyed by. the old States—by his moth- 
er State, Virginia, particularly?: They had been trans- 
ferred, according to the deed of cession, “to be dis- 
posed of for.settlement.” He agreed with the gen- 
teman from Maryland [Mr. Cavsin] that there was 
atrust; but were there no other parties to this cov- 
enant but the government? . For what consideration 
did the new States agree to forbear taxing the 
public lands In all contracts there was a 
consideration for the values transferred. What was 
the consideration?” Fe was not disposed to threaten, 
but he would tell the gentleman from Maryland, and 
other gentlemen, that they had not seen the extent, 
the ulumatum of the consequences to which this 
system would lead. If persisted in, 1t would extend 
the jurisdiction of this government over two-thirds 
of his State, (Alabama,) and there would be a cor- 
responding system adopted there. He did not say 
that they wouid take the public lands; but when ‘an 


. evil became so momentous as to call for action—for 


remedial action on the part of the oppressed—we 
might look for such action. Already had it been 
discussed in their legisiature, if the general govern- 
ment persisted in hoiding on with an iron hand upon 
the public lands, whether they could not tax them; 
Whether those lands, which were sold some years 
since, and then been relinquished by purchasers in 
payment for other lands, did’ not come without that 
provision which restricted the States from taxing the 
public lands within their borders. If they had a 
right to hold. the land above the prices at which it 
would sell, they had a right still to increase it, and 
say they would adopt the policy not to sellat all. If 
he was right, the quantity of public lands unsold 
in Alabama, was twenty “millions of acres; 


which gentlemen coming from the indebted States, _. 
as he did, would feel to be no inconsiderable sum, ~ 


when they saw that it amounted to $200,000 per 


price of the public . 
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year which. Alabama paid for withholding the-exer- 
cise of that right—a primary’ right of all sover- 
eigns—to tax the property within their territory. 
Although his State had long borne this evil, it had 
become too important to be overlooked. They 
were immensely in debt; they had been accused of 
repudiating their debt. And while on this subject, , 
he wished to notice an article that appeared in the 
Intelligencer of the 27th of August, 1844. . He sent 
to the Clerk, by whom it was read, the article refer- 
red to, in which, among other things, it was said 
“the Texas flag waves over Alabama in triumph. 
Unable'to pay their own debt, they go for assuming 
an immense foreign debt,” &e. "He had felt it due. 


‘to himself and to his State to notice this imputation 


upon her. He should not have expected that the _ 


‘Intelligencer, without a knowledge of the fact, 


would have come out, and sent out, not only to this 
country, but to other countries where it was circu- 
lated; the- slander that Alabama had repudiated 
her debts. He would leave to the editors of 


bethat paper to remedy the evils they had in- 


flicted upon the credit of that State—God knew 
to what extent—by this article. and by other 
articles which he might not have seen; to return 
some measure of justice to that State by. publishing 
an extract from the message of the governor to the 
late session of the legislature. Mr. C, caused to be 
read the extract referred to, (which we have not in 
our possession.) He left it to the committee wheth- 
er there could be any sentiment more commendable 
to a State which had thus far maintained her faith, 
even by the sacrifice of the interests of her people 
by burdensome taxation. He would also refer the 
editors of that paper to the resolutions of the legis- 
lature of that State responsive to the resolutions of 
the legislature of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
accordant to the sentiments expressed by her goy- 
ernor, that those who hesitated to pay the just debts 
of their government were as liable to the charge of 
want of patriotism as those who, in their country’s 
extremity, hesitated to take up arms in her defence. 
Mr. C. apologized for this seeming digression 
from the subject. under consideration, but remarked 
that it.was, in reality, dircetly pertinent thereto, in- 
asmuch as their withholding their power of taxation 
of the ‘lands rendered them less able to discharge 
their obligations of indebtedness. © His friend before 
him [Mr. Tuomas Smita] had so completely answer- 
ed the objections to the bill of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Cotvamer]and from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton, ] 
that Mr. C. deemed it unnecessary to refer to-them. 
The arguments used against this bill were cut-throat 
arguments; while on one side it was said it would 
encourage speculations, on the other it was said it 
would prevent further sales for the present, or until 
the requisite time for the proposed reduction of price 
had-taken place. He left it for the opponents of this 
bill to reconcile these conflicting views. Mr. ©: 
concluded, in opposition to Mr. Coniamer, that this 
system would benefit the poor man, and‘he men- 
tioned, as an argurnent for the bill, that it would. pre- 
vent the loss to the country of an untold amount. of 
productive industry which now took place among 
the squatters on the public lands, who barely ex- 
erted themselves to raise therefrom sufficient for 
their subsistence—-the remainder of their time being 
unemployed, as they had no inducements to make 
improvements to conduce ultimately to the benefit of 
speculators who might take those lands. He 
urged that ifthe price of the public lands had been 
right in former years of inflated paper currency, 
and of excessive ‘prosperity, with. the reduction 
of prices of cotton and other articles it ought 
clearly to be reduced at present. The manu- 
facturers of tne North—whose representatives were 
generally opposed to this bill—ought to be satisfied 
with making them pay to them bounties, in the 
shape of duties, of 40, 50, 100, or 200 per cent. on 
the necessaries of life, without also insisting upon - 
the increase of the price of their lands. ; 
“Mr. C. referred to the remarks of Mr. Causry, 
who, he said, had thrown out a new idea that it was 


‘the policy of the old States to keep upthe prices of 


the publie lands, lest their inhabitants should all run 
away. Was this the condition on which the States 


‘had ceded their lands to the general government? 


Had it not been expressly for the purpose of having 
the territory settled and brought into the Union? 

Mr. CAUSIN (Mr. C. yielding. the floor) ex- 
plained that the gentleman from Alabama had fallen 
into an error with reference to the position he had 
taken. He had not said, as an argument.against 
this bill, that it would make the inhabitants run 
from the old into the new States; he was not opr 


ae 


posed to a proper bile emir but he had said that 
it would give an undue stimulus to, emigration, 
neither benefiting. the States from which the indi- 
viduals ‘went, nor the individuals themselves. . 
: Mr. CHAPMAN continued. -The gentle- 
man: from Maryland [Mr. Cavsin} told them 
of*how much had been done`. for, the West.” 
Now, ‘in the name of Heaven, he wanted to know 
what had been done for it. He wanted to know 
‘how much of the forty millions annually collected 
under the present unjust and oppressive tariff, went 
to his State. . He came from the banner State, (Ala- 
bama,) which had given the largest democratic ma- 
jority in favor of the democratic candidate for the 
residency; and from the ‘banner district in that 
tate, which had also given the largest democratic 
majority in the State. bd 

Mr. WENTWORTH here interrupted Mr. C. 
to contest the gentleman’s right to the banner, as he 
himself claimed not only to come from the banner 
State and banner district, but also from the banner , 
county and banner city. . 

Mr.CHAPMAN proceeded, and said he would not 
now contest that point with his friend from Hlinois. 
He would add that in his State large quantities-of 
public lands remained unsold than in any other, 
and the provisions of this bill were therefore mote 
needed there than anywhere else. In illustration-of 
the remark of the gentleman from Maryland, and 
for the purpose of making a comparison betwecn 

` the benefits received from the government by Mary- 
Jand.and Alabama, he. would state that Maryland 
had: 393 of the offices of the federal government 
more than she was entitled to; while Alabama had 
180 less. He would further state that Alabama had 
not now a single officer at the ‘seat of government, 
and that she stood in the enviable condition of not 
only having refused to touch a dollar of the distri- 
bution fund of 1841, but of not having expended 
within her limits any of the fifty millions collected 
by the tariff. Notwithstanding these facts, his State 
had been falsely charged with repudiation, and with 
having violated her plighted faith. He was proud 
of coming from.a State whose escutcheon was un- 
tarnished; and he trusted that it ever would be, both 
in her public faith and in her disposition to main- 
tain it. 

Mr. McDOWELL then withdrew his amend- 

‘ment, when 

Mr. S. CAREY offered the following as a substi- 

tute forthe bill ` > 


“AN of the lands of the United States which shall have been 
subject to entry ten years, and under twenty ycars; prior to 
the time: an application may be made to enter the same 
under the provisions of this act,!and still remaining uù- 
sold, may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the 
price of one dollar per acre for any quantity not exceeding ~ 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

“And all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been subject to entry twenty years, and under thirty years, 
prior to the time aa application may be made to enter the 
same under the provisions of this act, and still remaining 
unsold, may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the 
price of seventy-five cents per acre forany quantity not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres. 

“And all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been subject to entry for thirty years and upwards, prior to 
the time an application may be made to énter the same 
under the provisions of this act, and still remaining unsold, 
may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the. price 
of fifty cents per acre, for any quantity not excceding one 
hundred and sixty acres. 

“Provided, That none of the provisions of this act shall 
apply, to any ofthe lands of tke United States within any of 
the Territories. ae 

“Sec. 2..4nd he it further enacted, That the person making 
entry or application for entry under the provisions of this 
act, and at either of the prices, designated therein, shall first 
make an aflidavit before the register or receiver of the prop- 
er land office where the entry is proposed to be made, that 
the said applicant enters and proposes to enter the same 
forhis own use and benefit, for settlement and cultivation 
by and for him or. herself; and that the said applicant has 
made no entry under the provisions of this act, or no entry 
in pursuance thereof, which, together with the additional | 
entry then proposed to be made, will make the whole quan- 
tity so entered and proposed to be entered exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres; and all entries at either of the prices 
designated by this act, contrary to the true intent and mean- 
ing thereof, are hereby declared to be null and void; pro- 
vided, that this act shall not apply to the alternate sections 
of land reserved or which may be reserved by the United 
States within any of the States. 

“xc. 3. And be it further enacted, That patents shall not 
issue for land entered under the provisions of this act un- 
tilthe expiration of three years after said entry; and at the 
time application may be made fora patent, the purchaser 
under this act, before he shall be entitled to the same, shall 
first prove, by disinterested witnesses, to the satisfaction of 
the commissioner of the general land office that said pur- 
chaser has resided upon and cultivated said land, so en- 
tered, for three consecutive years preceding his application 
for a patent; and all assignments: in trust, or otherwise, all 
sales, conveyances, and transfers, by any of said purchas- 
sers* of any said lends, beforé a patent shall have issued 
Yor the same, shall be absolutely null and void; and in the 
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event of the death of any of said -purchasers prior to the 
issuance of a patent in their- behalf, all of the rights and 
privileges under the provisions of this act to which he or 
she was entitled, shall accrue and belong to his er her 
heirs, to enable them to perfect the title to said land and 
obtain a patent therefor.” . : 

On motion by Mr. S. CAREY, the committee 
rose and reported progress. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the améndment of 
Mr. Carey be printed; which was agreed to. _ 

Mr. HOUSTON offered a resolution to terminate 
debate in Committee of the Whole on Friday at 3 
o’clock; when DE 

The House adjourned. — i 

Correction.—In our report of the ‘proceedings 
of the House on Tuesday, it was stated that the 


Committee on Commerce had reported unfavorably ' 


on the bill to authorize the purchase of the residue 
of the stock held by individuals in the Louisville 
and Portland canal; but the report ought to have 
gone on further to state that the bill was, on mo- 
tion.of Mr. Trszarts, referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, January 3, 1845. 
‘The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. moved that the rules be 
suspended, that the House’ might resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state-of the Union 
for the purpose of taking up the Texas question. _ 

The SPEAKER remarked that the first business 
in order was the resolution of the gentleman from 
Alabama, (Mr. Housroy,] submitted yesterday be- 
fore the adjournment, to fix the time for the termi- 
nation of the debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill to reduce and grad- 
uate the price of the public lands in favor of settlers 
and cultivators. 

Mr. HOUSTON said there appeared to be some 
opposition to that resolution, and therefore he 
would withdraw it at the present time. . 

The SPEAKER then announced the question on 
the suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ELMER expressed the hope that it would 
not interfere with the morning hour. 

Mr. VANCE inquired if this was not private bill 


day. 

The SPEAKER explained. The business first 
in order was the unfinished business of yesterday 
growing out of the report of the report of the gentle- 
man from New. Hampshire, [Mr. Burxe,] on the 
affairs of Rhode Island; next the call on committees 
for reports for one hour; and afterwards private 
bills; but a motion to suspend the rules took pre- 
cedence. 

Mr. ROGERS called for the yeas and nays on 
the question of suspension, and they were ordered, 
and resulted thus—yeas 107, nays 63—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James A. Black, Black- 
well, Bowlin, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Shepherd Cary, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clin- 
ton, Cobh, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, 
John W. Davis, Dean, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Dunlap, Elmer, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Haralson, Hays, Derrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hub- 
ard, Hnghes; Charlies J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave John- 
son, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lump 
McCauslen, McClelland, McClernand, McCounell, 
Dowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Newton, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Peyton, E. D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rath 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Robin- 
son, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. 
Seymour, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, 
Weller, Wentworth Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Woodward, and Yost--107. 

_NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Brengle, Buffington, Carroll. Catlin, Clinch, Colla- 
mer, Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Da 
Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Grinneli, 
Grider, Edward S. Hamlin,. Harper, Hudson, Hungerford, 
James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. 
Johnson, Daniel P. King, Mellveine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Patterson, Pollock, 
Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, Sever- 
ance, Albert Smith, Caleb B..Smith, Stephens, Summers, 
Thomasson, Tyler, Vance, Vanreeter, Vinton, Wethered, 
John White, and Winthrep—63; $ 


So the rules were suspended. . 

The House then resolved itself inte Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Hopxins 
in the chair. 


Mr. ©. J. INGERSOLL moved that the commit- - 


is, Deberry. Dellet,- 


teeʻtake up the joint resolutions for annexing Texas 
to the United. States, which he somé time ‘since fe~ 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

- The CHAIRMAN stated that it would be.necés- 
sary first to lay aside the bill which was before the 
committee when it last rose—the bill to reduce. and: 
graduate the price of thë public lands—and which 
consequently had precedence. i - 
i Me C. J. INGERSOLL moved to lay aside 

Mr. SHEPARD CARY inquired if- he was not 
entitled to the floor on that subject, and if any other ` 
gentleman could obtain the floor for the purpose of 
making such a motion as that now submitted by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania without the surrender 
of the floor by him (Mr. Cary.) 

The CHAIRMAN decided that. the committee 
might select its own business. > 

he question was then taken on postponing’ the 
further consideration of the land bill; and it-was 
agreed to. : 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then moved to take up 
the Texas joint resolutions which he had designated; 
and the motion was agreed to. f 

The joint resolution was read at length by the 
Clerk as follows: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the United 
States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and Houseof Representatives of the 
United. States of America in Congress assembled, That an- 
nexation and union between the said United States and the 
republic of Texas take effect as settled the twelfth of April 
last, in the following words, viz: i ma 

“ARTICLE 1. The republic.of Texas, acting in camformily 
with the wishes of the people and government, cedes 
to the United States. all the territories of Texas, to be 
hela by them. in full property and sovereignty, and to be 
annexed to the said United States as one of their Territories, 
subject tothe same constitutional provisions with their 
other Territories. This cession including all. public lots and 
squares, vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and 
springs, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yérds, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and accoutrements, archives and public docu- 
ments, public funds, debts, taxes and dues unpaid at the time 
of annexation. : 

“ARTICLE. The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, maintained and protect- 
ed jn the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
admitted, as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of citizens of the United States. 

“Arvricie m.-All titles and claims to real estate, valid 

under the laws of Texas, shall be held so by the United 
Siates, and: measures adopted for the speedy adjudication 
ofall unsettled claims to land, and patents shall be granted 
to those found valid. ae 

“Antice ty. The public land hereby ceded shall be 
subject to the laws regulating the pwhlic lands in the other 
Territories of the United States, as fay as they may be ap- 
plicable; subject, however, to such alterations and changes 
as Congress may from time to time think proper to make. 
If, in consequence of the mode in which“lands have been 
surveyed in Texas, or from previous grants or locations, 
the sixteenth-section cannot be applied to the purpose of 
‘education, Congress shall make equal provision by grant 
of land elsewhere. And it is also further understood that, 
hereatter, the books, papers, and documents of the General. 
Land Oftice of Texas shall be deposited and kept at such 
place in Texas as the Congress of the United States shall 

irect : : 

“ARTICLE v, The United States assume and agree to pay 
the public debts and liabilities of Lexas, however created, 
for which the faith or credit of her government may be 
bound at the time of annexation; said debts end Habilities 
estimated not to exceed, in the whole, ten millions of dol- 
lars, to be ascertained and paid in the manner hereinafter 
stated: 

“rhe payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand collars shell be made at the treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days alter annexation, as follows: Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of 
Baltimore, or his executors, on the delivery of that amount 
of ten per cent. bonds of Texas; one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, if so much be required, in the redemption of-the ex- 
chequer bills which mèy be in circulation at the time of 
annexetion. For the payment of the remainder of the debts 
and liabilities of Texas, which, together with the amount 
already specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dollars, 
the public lands herein ceded, und the uet revenue fiom the 


that 


‘same, are hereby pledged. 


“Anriete vi. Jn order to ascertain the full ameunt of tha 
Gebts and liabilities herein umed, and the legality and 
validity thereof, four commissicners shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States. by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall meet at Washington, 
Texas, within the period of six mouths after annexation, and 
may continue in session not exceeding twelve mouths, un- 
less the Congress of the United States should pro- 
long the time. They shall take an oath for the faith- 
ful discharge fof their duties, and that they are not direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in said claims at the time, and 
will not be during their continuance in office, and -the 
said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings, , In 
ease of the. death, sickness, or resignation of any of the com 
missioners, his or their place or places may be supplied by 
ihe appointment as aforesaid, or by the President of the 
United States during the recess of the Senate.. They, ora 
majority of them, shall be authorized, under such regula- 
tions as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, to 
hear, examine, and decide on all questions touching the le- 
gality-and validity of said claims; end shall,-when a claim ts 


allowed, 
amount, distinguishing principal from interest. - The certifi- 
cates -so issued shall ‘be numbered, and entry made of the 
number, the name of the person. to whom. issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose. They 
shall transmit the records of their . proceedings and 
fhe book in which the certificates are entered,- with 
the vouchers and ‘documents produced before them, 
relative to the claims allowed or -rejeeted, tō the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to be :déposited 
therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, as soon as 
, practicable after the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggre- 


" i gatè amount of the debis und liabilities allowed; and if the 


same, when added to the amount to be paid to` Frederick 
- Dawson, and the sum which may be paid in ‘the redemption 
of the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum 
-åf ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the presentation ofa 
certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the option. of ‘the 
holder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing 
> principal from interest, and payable to him or order, out of 
the net proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, or. stock 
ofthe United States, for the amount allowed, including 
principal and interest, and bearing an interest of three. per 
cent. perannum from the date thereof; which stock, in ad- 
dition to being made payable out of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, shall also be receivable in pay- 
ment for the same. 
liabilities alowed, with the sums aforesaid to be paid to 
Frederick Dawson, and which may be paid in the redemp- 
tion of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the sum of ten mil- 
Hons of dollars, the said secretary, before issuing a new cer- 
tificate, or stock, asthe case may be, shall make in each 
casé such proportionable and ratable deduction on ‘its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of ten 
millions of dollars;and he shall have power to make all 
needful rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect 
the powers hereby vested in him. 

“ARTICLE vu. Until further provision shall be made, the 

laws of Texas, as now existing, shall remain in force; and 
-aU executive and judicial officers of Texas, except the 
President, Vice President, and heads of departments, shall 
‘retain their offices, with all power and authority appertain- 
ing thereto; and the courts of justice shall remain in all 
respects as now established and organized. ` 
i “ARTICLE vie Immediately after annexation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall 
proceed to Texas and receive the transfer of the territory 
thereof, and all the archives and public property, and 
other things herein conveyed, in the name of the United 
States. .He shall exercise all executive authority in said 
territory necessary to the proper execution of the laws, 
-until otherwise provided. 

“Resolved, That the said articles are hereby declaredto be 
the fundamental law of union between the said United 
States and Texas, so soon as the supreme authorities of the 
said republic of Texas shall agree to thesame. And it shall 
be the duty of the President of-the United States, so soon 
as he shall be officially notified of such egreement:on the 
part of Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 

“Resolved, further, ly the anihuri‘y aforesaid, That it is un- 
derstood and intended that whatever was stipulated to be 
done immediately, or at a fixed period after the exchange 
of said compact, shall be done immediately, or in a like pe- 
riod after the supreme authoritics of Texas shall have fr- 
mally agreed to these resolutions.” : 


< Mr.:C. J. INGERSOLL rose and addressed the 
Chairman. But before proceeding with his re- 
marks, . 

Mr. WELLER appealed to him to yield the floor, 
simply to move an amendment. 

Mr. INGERSOLL, 1l have no objection, if it 
does not deprive me of my right to the floor. 

Mr, WELLER. Undoubtedly it will not. 

` The CHAIRMAN having signified his assent to 
. the same, . 

Mr. WELLER moved to amend the resolution, 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting the resolutions he had had the honor some 
days since to introduce. Elis object was, he said, 

‘to make the proposition more acceptable to the 
House than the form presented by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, although he 
did not say (he was so understood to remark) 

“that he would.not vote for the resolution of the com- 
mittee, in case it should receive the preference of the 
House. : : . 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Does the gentleman desire 
the reading of his resolutions? ~ f l 

Mr, WELLER. No; it is the same bill pre- 
sented by myself a few days since. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wetxer, by substituting’ therefor the 
resolutions which he had had the honer to introduce 
afew days since. a 

- The. resolutions-of. Mr. Doue.ass are in the fol- 

owing: words: 7 
“Joint resolutions.for the reannexation of Texas to the Uni- 

ted States, in conformity with the treaty of eighteen hun- 
diéd and three, for the-purchase of Louisiana. 
-u Whereas, by the provisions of the treaty ofeighteen hun- 
dared avid three, between the United States and France, com- 

“monly called the Louisiana treaty, all that country known 

as Texas was ceded and conveyed to the United States; and 


whereas jt was stipulated in the said treaty that the inhabi- 
‘tants ofthe ceded’ territory should be incorporated into the 


union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, - 


according to the principles of the federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all-the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and inthe mean time should 


pe protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, proper.. 


In case the amount of the debts and - 


} 
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sue a certificate to the Claimant, ‘stating the gi ty, and the religion which they: professed; and whereas the 


GLOBE. 


present inhabitants of Texas, being the rightful owners 
thereof, have signified thelr willingness and desire to be. re- 
annexed to the United States and incorporated into the 
Union, according to the principles of the’ federal constitu- 
tion and the stipulations of the said treaty: therefore— 

“Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United. States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the passing of these resolutions, and the con- 


. Currence of the supreme authorities of Texas; therein, the 
_country known as. Texas. he, and the.same is hereby, 


reannexed to and made a portion ofthe territory ofthe United 
States; and the inhabitants of the said territory of Texas 
shall be incorporated into the union of the United States, 
and admitted as soonas possible, according to the principles 


of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the | 
‘rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 


United States; and in the mean time they shall be protected 
in the free enjoyment ef their liberty, property, and the re- 


`ligion which they profess. 


“2, And be it further resolved, That the country hereby 


reannexed shall he knowh as the Territory of Texas; and _ 


until further provision shell be made, the existing laws of 


Texas, not inconsistent with these resolutions, shall remain || 


in forcé; and al¥ executive and judicial officers of Texas 


shall retain their offices, subject to the authority of the Uni-- 


ted States, with all the power and authority appertaining 
thereto, not inconsistent with, and necessary to carry into 
execution the objects and purposes of these resolutions; and 
the courts of justice shall remain as at present established 
and organized., : g : 
“3. And be it further resolved, Thatall titles to real estate 
valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall be deemed and 
held valid by the United States. : $ 
“4, And be it further resolved, That. the public lands in thi 
said Territory of Texas, be, and the same are hereby, 
pledged for the payment of the debts for which the faith of 
Texas stands pledged, supposed not to exceed ten millions 
of dollars; and in addition to the public lands hereby 
pledged, all the net. revenue derived from-customs and du- 
ties imposed on the importation of foreign merchandise, and 
collected within the limits of the said Territory of Texas, 
after deducting a sum suflicient to defray the expenses in- 
curred by the United States for the support of the said Terri- 
tory of Texas, shall be applied to the payment of the said 
debts of Texas, until the same shall be extinguished; and af- 


| ter the extinguishment of said debts, the residue of the pro- 


ceeds of the ‘sales of said lands, and the said customs and 
duties, shall go into the treasury ofthe United States. 

“5. And be tt further resolved, That the amount andjvalidity 
of said debts shall be ascertained, and the said lands dis- 
posed of, and the proceeds thereof, and the said duties and 
customs applied to their payment in such manner, as the 
Congress of the United States shall direct.. _ j 


‘6. Ana be it further resolved, That the territory and prop:' 


erty hereby annexed and ceded to the United States, shall 
be constrned to embrace all public lots and squares, vacant 
lands, mines, minerals, salt Iskes and springs, public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbors; navy and navy- 
yards; docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and accoutre- 


ments; archives and public documents; public funds, debts, ` 


taxes, and-dues, unpaid at the time of annexation. 

“T, And be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty.of 
the Congress ofthe United States, in disposing of the public 
lands, to appropriate the sixteenth section of every town- 
ship to the purposes of education; and when the same can- 
not be so applied in consequence of previous grants, or 
other causes, equal provision shall be made by grant of 
lard elsewhere in the said territory. i 

“8, And be tt further resolved, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall he construed to affect or in any way interfere 
with the sixth section of the act approved the sixth of 
March, eighteen hundred and. twenty, admitting the State 
of Missouri Into the Union, and commonly called the Mis- 
souri coinpromise, that act having ‘passed and approved 
prior to the ratification of the treaty commonly culled the 
Florida treaty, by which Texas was ceded to Spain. 

“9, And he it further resolved, ‘That if any disputes shall 
arise with any foreign power respecting the western bound- 
ary of Texas, the President of the United States is hereby 
requested to open negotiations for the adjustment of the 
same upon just and honorable terms, so soon as these reso- 
lutions shall be concurred in by the supreme authorities of 
Te 


0. And be it further resolved, That these resolutions are 


hereby declared to he the fundamental law of union be-. 


tween the United States and Texas as soon as the supreme 
authorities of Texas shall agree to the same; and it shall be 
the duty of the President of the United States, so soon as ke 
shall be officially notified of such agreement on the pert of 
Texas, to announce the same by proclamation,” 


The question then being announced on the amend- 
ment to the amendment— ` f 


Mr. WINTHROP rose to a point of order. 
There was a rule of the House declaring that “No 
bill or resolution shall, at any time, be amended by 
annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, any 
other kill or resolution pending before the House.” 
If he understood correctly these. propositions of 
amendment now moved by the gentlemen, were the 
identical propositions which had been presented by 
the gentlemen respectively, and were now before 
the committee in separate and distinct forms. 


Mr. WELLER remarked that this difficulty was 
obviated, as the chairman would discover, by chang- 
ing the phraseology of the resolutions as had been 
done in both cases of amendment. It had been de- 
cided by every chairman for years past, that a slight 
change of phraseology took the matter out of the 
rule referred to by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 


change: - 
The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order. 


In this case there had been an important f 


| Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he supposed it‘was 
expected that he should preface this measure by 
some introductory views of it; but he did ° not 
intend much more than mere statement—reserving 
argument till objections made it necessary. He 
should-not, therefore, undertake to defend or vindi- 
cate the restoration of Texas ‘to the United States, 


but simply explain what he believed to be the pres- 


ent position of that important measure.” It hasbeen 
abundantly discussed every where except in this 
House of Representatives. At popular meetings, 
by the Anierican press, in several of the State legis- 


Jatures; in the published proceedings of the Senate 


of the United States, in various executive communi- 
cations to both branches of Congress, by several in- 
dividual contributions to general. information—in 
short, every where, every how considered, ‘and uni- 
versal sentiment ascertained, except in this. hall, 
where untoward preventions have till new frustrated 
deliberation. on it; even. in. European newspapers 
more than in this House, where it now first appears. 
Desirous of keeping so great a national consumma-_ 
tion clear of..party influences, Mr. I. would not, in . 
addition, vouch thë late presidential election, preg- : 
nant as jt was of popular will, on: this subject, as . 
well whig as democratic, further-than to say, in his | 
own justification, that; without a word-of argurnent, |. 
he had, at every: meeting in -his district durmg the! 
canvass, said if elected he should deem: himself: 
instructed to vote for the immediate reannexation of 
Texas. For, said Mr. I., this is no recent opinion with 
me. I did not wait till presidents and. secretaries, 
actual or past, recommended: the recovery of that 
natural and indispensable part of the United States, 
as enlarged by the acquisition of Louisiana; but for 
many years have been the constant and unhesitating 
advocate of getting back Texas. When we reflect 
on what public sentiment was only one year ago, 
and is now, it is as pleasing as surprising to perceive 
how it has grown on this subject. Without gov- 


\ernment support, this progress is strong proof of 


‘popular will. When Congress. came together last | 
‘year, Texas was little known in the greater part of 
‘the United States, and less liked. Most people 
were ignorant of the localities, the advantages, the 
rights, and the realitiés of that fine region. A vote 
on it then would have been largely negative. 
There was little public attention. but what was elicit- 
ed by the manifesto of some members of Congresa 
warning the country ‘against annexation, as the 


. mother of disunion and of slavery—twin calamities 


earnestly deprecated as its offspring. Whereas 
I venture to assert that the general disposition for 
Louisiana, which brought it into the Union with- 
out a clause in the constitution, was by no means 
so preponderant when that territory was acquired, 
either in 1803 or 1812, as the inclination is for Tex- 
as now. I go further, and assert that the war of 
1812 was waged for nearly three years to a success- | 
ful.end by much less of a majority of the Amer- 
ican people than now approve the recovery of Tex- 
as. A much greater and more formidable minority 
opposed that war than now repudiate Texas. 
I mean. nothing invidous by these statements, but 
aver them as facts full of meaning. , 

If, then, we represent an American Union govern- 
ed by the will of the people, it is our representative 
duty to bring back Texas into it, if we can, ‘This 
is the duty of Congress, in both branches; and the 
numerous proffers in this House, of plans, not very 
different in their postulates, prove that many covet 
the honor of being the advocates of Texas.. Indeed, 
except unfounded apprehensions of the spread of 
domestic slavery, there is hardly a great question of 
public policy on which the American will is more 
united, i 

Such being the case, I shall, as a sincere well- 
wisher of the measure, strive to- conciliate -harmo- 
nious action on it, by voting for any and every rea- 
sonable plan for its accomplishment. . Tenacious of 


-no one—ambitious of no selfish or peculiar honor 


in the movement—the earliest recovery of Texas 
will be my study, and every feasible arrangement of 
it command my vote. As it is a contract or bargain 
with another country, it seems to me that an ar- 
rangement, carefully digested, with the agents of 
that country, authorized ad hoc, must be the best 
mode, if not the only one. But if any gentleman 
can show that it may be as well done without 
regard to the terms and conditions of the trea- 
ty, that gentleman’s plan shall have my vote, 
should. the terms of the treaty be deemed 
too obnoxious for: adoption. As it- is an- 


. nexatión to and at the South I think the wishes 
of the South entitled to be most consulted; just ag 


Sh 


those of Maine and /Massachusetis were consulted 
n the late settlement.of -the northeastern boundary. 
Still, dike that: of Maine, the Texas question is na- 


tional; and national considerations should. prevail in ` 


the-latter as they did in the former, when the Union, 
south, and west, and central, sustained thé north- 
- east in its plan of settlement. It is undeniable, how- 

ever, that southern interests, southern frontiers, 
southern institutions—I.mean slavery and all—are.to 
‘be primarily regarded in settling the restoration of 
Texas. It is a Texas question and a southern ques- 
tion. If southern Secretaries of State—one of whom 
originated, and another is striving to consummate, 
the affair—betray southern partialities which many 
of us may deem. not quite national, that is no reason 
why.a great national measure should not he effected 
on great national considerations. So, if our minis- 
ter to Mexico discuss the matter with the Mexican 
authorities ina tone or temper which we may not 
approve, that is no sufficient reasons why the affair 
itself, should be frustrated. We must regard the 
‘merits and substance of the measure, and negotiation 
concerning it, without being prejudiced or prevented 
hy the mere manner of dealing with them. 

The hational considerations have been too abund- 
antly laid before public opinion in every form of ar- 
gument, to require that I should reiterate them here. 
i shall, therefore, con:ent myself with very summa- 
ry. intimations. 


© 1.. The commercial, agricultural, manufacturing, 
navigation, both riverain and oceanic—the whole in- 
terior view of the subject is; I think, irresistibly in- 
viting. The acquisition: of Louisiana, on all hands 
conceded to be inestimably beneficial to. the whole 
Uniied States, loses half of its value without Texas, 
which is a natural part of that complete region, Ac- 
cordingly, since the” treaty of Florida ‘gave it up, 
every edrlcististiod has been endeavoring to regain 
jt. ‘Louisiana, as acquired by the treaty of 1803— 
that is, including Texas and Oregon—would demon- 
strate and establish, in the progress of a few years, 
the prodigious advantages of free trade. There is 
no national benefit more important, as regards com- 
„merce, manufactures, agriculture, and all the useful 
arts, the wealth and the peace ofa nation, than free 
trade, That does not mean unrestricted trade be- 
tween foreign nations, but between all parts of any 
one vation. Between foreign nations there is no 
free trade. There can be none but by treaty.) But 
when a nation so extended and diversified as this 
opens all its soil, vegetable and mineral produc- 
„tions, its commerce, navigation, and manufactures, 
to free-trade among all its parts, Maine and Ver- 
mont, Maryland and Michigan, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, enjoy and feel, throughout the vast ameliora- 
tion of their inhabitants, being protected by one and 
the same forbea:ing government, in the most pre- 
cious of all. industrial privileges—that of being let 
alone. Peace, plenty, prosperity, are the perennial 
fruits. The wider the area of freedom and equality 
the better, even though some of the laborers be bond- 
men. When notions of free trade and permanent 
peace began to dawn under the greatest of the 
French monarchs, and he desired to associate all 
Europe in one great republican confederation, it was 
‘but an imperfect idea of what these United States 
may be, with five Texian and ten Oregon States 
added to the twenty-six now in union under institu- 
tions of free trade, local sovereignty, and representa- 
tve government. ` 
(Whatever objection to the incorporation of Texas 
there may be, they have no countenance in the be- 
neficent economy ‘of the measure. 

9. The territorial limits are marked in the config- 
uration of this continent by an Almighty hand. The 
Platte, the Arkansas, the Red, and the Mississippi 
rivers, without counting great, though minor streams, 
Jn that vast, terraqucous region of cotton, sugar, 
lead, and other mighty staples, which have in a few 
years kept pace with steam itselfin marvellous de- 
velopment—those rivers are naturally our waters, 
with their estuaries in the bay of Mexico. The 
stupendous deserts Letween the Nueces and the 
Bravo riv re the natural boundaries between the 
anglo-Sa> ind the Mauritanian races. There ends 
the valley of the West. There Mexico begins, 
Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moorish peo- 
ple: and their Indian associates, to whom Mexico 
properly belongs; who should not cross that vast 
desert if they could, as on our side we, too, ought 
to stop there, because interminable conflicts must 
ensue either our going south or their coming north 
of that gigantic boundary. While peace is cherish- 
ed, that boundary will be sacred. . Not till the spirit 
of conquest rages will the people on either side mo- 


en nn 


lest or mix with each other; and whenever they do, - 


i 
tł 
i 
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one or the other race must be conquered, if not extin- 
guished. . > ; 
x3. And there, ifany where, in the providence of 


God, may negro slavery undergo some radical im- - 
provement. Í do no mean, in this mere preliminary . 


statement, more than to allude to that much-vexed 
topic. But I-believe the passionate denunciation 
which, on this account, met the advent of Texas 
with curses, has been much mitigated. Soberer 
and better views have -succeeded. Slavery. cannot 
increase by the annexation of Texas: probably the 
contrary. The African race may. havea chance in 


Texas or neighboring Mexico, of proving that it is ` 


not inferior to the Caucasian. In some judgments 
it is the doctrine of Scripture that the African’s des- 
tiny is not to equal-the European; at any rate, their 


transplantation from Africa to the south of North’ 


America cannot harm them. i 
A 4 The questions of rigat and title have been su- 
perabundantly argued. Remitied as we are. by the 
course of events to our original right to Texas, is 
there any thing in. our organic law which forbids 
reannexation? The common law of private rights 
by “Remitter (2) is, where he who hath the true 
property, or jus proprietatis, in Jands, but is out of 
possession thereof, and hath no rightto enter. with- 
out recovering possession in an action, hath after- 
wards the freehold cast upon him by some subse- 
quent, and of course defective, title; in this case he is 
remitted, or sent hack, by operation of law, to his 
ancient and more certain title. Theright. of entry, 
which he had gained by a -bad title, shall be, ipse fac- 
to, annexed to his own inherent good one; and his 
defeasible estate shall be utterly defeated and an- 
nulled, by the instantancous act of law, without his 
participation or consent.”—3 Blackstone’s Com. 19. 

fI shall merely add on this head, that if we can 
acquire foreign territory by purchase or by con- 
quest—if these are right appurtenant to national 
sovereignty—I do not see why we may not, hy act 
of Congress, by compact, though it be not by trea- 
ty, technically so called. Grants of money, possi- 
bly war, are involved in the measure; which, for these 
reasons, should be accomplished by act of Congress, 
not by treaty. fs 

Having thus disposed of the policy and right to 
reannex Texas, let as consider what other nations 
have to say to it—Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
and the rest of the? world; for we are amenable 
to Russia, Austria, Prusia, Spain, Naples, Holland, 
Belgium; why not to Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
and Venere as to Great Britain, the most prag- 
matic among the protestants against our action. 

As there was a time when the United Statea enl- 
tivated entire segregation from European connec- 
tion, so. now is it now our “policy to prevent for- 
eign interference in our affairs. Our growth, nu- 
merous treaties and extensive intercourse with near- 
ly all the world, even the empire of China, (and it 
has been attempted, “believe, with that of Japan,) 
have established the United States in the family of 
nations. . The administration endeavored to arrange 
an American alliance to comprehend this hemisphere. 
While peace and forbearance are still onr interest, it 
is plain that, by commerce and naval forces in every 

/sea, embassies in every country, and irresistible ten- 
¥ dencies, we are, though not a meddling, yet a mov- 
ing people. } 

‘To Mexico we offer explanation for our incorpo- 
ration of Texss—explanation which she will be set- 
isfied with. T shall refrain from argument—from 
arguing the extent of that explanation. “Although 
the publie correspondence between the two North 
American republies has become angry, I am happy 
to be authorized to assure this House that those 
best acquainted with the true state of things 
apprehend litte or no danger of war: the main 
sinew of war—money—will heal the breach, and 
end the centroversy amicably. Jt affords me great 

~ satisfaction to be authorized to state that hostilities 
are aot probable with Mexico. } 

| With equal pleasure, Tadd, on the same authority, 
that there is as little danger of war with Great 
Britain, That great maritime empire, whose do- 
minions controls nearly all Asia. some of Africa, 
much of America, and is primary in Europe, will 
not wage war with this country for Texas. Though 
perhaps desirous of close commercial alliance there, 
and that slavery should he no longer suffered, yet 
the present amicable relatious between Great Britain 
and the United States authorize the confident belief. 
that ‘Texas will be no cause of quarrel between 


them t) 


(France likewise, as has been already made public, 


; from America—when you cox 


` willnottakeany partinany such quarrel. All the rest 


of Europe, and of the world, wisely: looks on, not 
indifferent, but uninterfering spectators. i 
Thus the reannexation of Texas willbe accom- 
plished in peace with all. the’ world, and. with as 
much harmony among ourselves as can be expected 
of any great national measure of local action. . It 
has become mere. matter of- when and how; the 
event is no longer problematical"? When. a com- 
mander-in-chief was to be selected by Congress, in 
1776, John and Samuel Adams suggested Colonel 
Washington, of Virginia, not so`much for any great 
personal merits he had then displayed, as for the 
sake of uniting the South in a contest which began 
in the extreme North. When war was declared, in 
1812, for injuries most felt. and complained of ‘in the 
North, the South and the West went up with great 
unanimity to the support of it. Why are Congress 
here annually assembled, and during many months 


_in session, often without much performance? To 


make laws? No. Most of that is done by twenty- 
nine local legislatures. We come here, and we stay 
here, to find and to show that we represent one na- 
tion; to dispel provincial prejudices; to cultivate 
national attachments; to prevent war; to preserve 
peace; to interchange mutual good offices; to show 
each other and all the world that we are a world by 
ourselves, and disown all disunion. Texas will sig- 
nalize this nationality as Lonisiana. did, as Maine 
did, as the wars of 1776 and 1812 did. A strong 
and salutary opposition there will always be to 
everything. But Texas, I'predict, will prevail over 
party and section. a 

iAll that is necessary to carry the restoration of Tex- 
as is an expression by act of Congress, of national- 
ity, a general expression by Congress, following 
that of the country, that itis right, and ought to take 

lace. Thereis no war in this act, unless. hostil- 
itics be forced upon us. Itis not the way to war, 
but the pledge of peace.: The treaty rejected. last 
session may not have been the most desirable methad 
of acquiring Texas. I never thought so. My 
humble opinion always was that so great an event 
should be signalized by act of Congress, publicly 
deliberated, and enacted in all ihe forms that solem- 
nize the most momentous legislation. Public senti- 
ment should have been invited to its aid. Popular 
enthusiasm would have_succored the discussion, 
and sanctioned the result.; But any method of ac- 
quisition may be effected‘Wwithout war. If the treaty 
had been confirmed, in ‘ten days afterwards all op- 
position to it would have ceased, and a governor of 
the territory would have repaired to his postias 
quietly as Governor Claiborne took possession of 
Louisiana, and General Jacdson of Florida. The 
delegate from Texas would now be here. There is 
nothing to be dreaded but delay. Delay is imminent- 
ly dangerous. ‘There must be in ‘Texas a great deal 
of personal, selfish opposition to annexation. Many 
eminent men may oppose it. It needs all the sym 
pathies of akindred people to sustain the measure 
against wayward and tantalizing procrastination 
here, the menaces of Mexico, and the machinations 
of other powers. 

Texas is ours by locality, and by kindred 
attachments. In some parts of the United States it 
is common to regard the inhabitants of that marvel- 
lous republic with extreme repugnance, and to de- 


pounce them as outlaws, bandits, and the 
offscourings of a discontented populace. But 
what is. the truth? Preparatory to this. dis- 


cussion E have Jooked somewhat into their his- 
tory; and, .withant a single cirenmstance to 
mislead my judgment, cannot hesitate to pronounce 
them as eminently worthy of our association. Com- 


| pare their revolation with ours, and the first nine 


years of our miserable independence with their first 
nine years. ‘The despised origin of Texas reminds 


; one of the contumely with which ours was affronted, 


when Chatham said: 


“When your lordships look 


t the pa transmitted us 
ider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom—you cannot but respect their ce 
to make it yenr own. For myself | must declare and avow 
that, in ail my reading and ob: ration, (and it has heen my 
favorite stndy,) I bave read Thneyd end have studied 
and admired the master statesmen of world,—that, for 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of con- 
clusion, under such a complication of difficult cireumstan- 
ces, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to the 
general Congress at rhiladelphia. I trust it is obvious to 
your lordships that all attempts to impose gzervituée upon 
such men—to establish despotism over such a nation, must 
be vain—must be fatal.” 


Or compare them with any other people born ofa 
revolution—with England, with Holland, with 
France--as those nations were when they first de» 


‘posed the government that enslaved them, and set 


‘wp for themselves. - The last’of the revolutions of 


the most refined European nation produced a gov- 
ernment. called: the bastard of ‘a. bloody knight. 


The“ insurrection of Texas against Santa Anna’s 


despotism was the ‘legitimate assertion of a free 

eople’s independence—achieved by admirable com- 

inations, immortalized by a victory. never sur- 
passed in exploit, consecrated by. generosity seldom 
equalled in magnanimous policy. . Their declaration 
of independence is an eloquent paraphrase of ours. 
Their constitution is an improvement on that which 
has rendered this country eminently prosperous. I 
have looked through their code of laws, and, find 
them distinguished for wisdom. Ever ‘since their 
independence, while the proudest nations of-the Old 
World have been more or less disturbed by troubles, 
and this country not free from them, the affairs of 
Texas have been administered with exemplary good 


-sense, in perfect tranquillity, and-great success.. We 


have invited them to union; exposed them by it to 


Mexican hostilities, and European seductions. Our ` 


government did this, and it would he disgraceful 


- now to leave them to the proclaimed brutalities of 


Mexican invasion, or the tender mercies of Eu- 
ropean mediation. Whether our executive did 


»right or wrong m this invitation, after all that has 


happened, it would be disgraceful. to desert them. 
Even if we do not incorporate, we should defend 
them. One branch of our government made a trea- 
y with them, which another rejected; not because 
the alliance was condemned, but merely the method 
of it. This time last year there was much more than a 
constitutional majority for incorporating by treaty 
Texas into the United States; as at this moment 
there is a large majority of the House of Repre- 


; sentatives ready to vote for that incorporation, pro- 
‘yided it can be effected on terms which vary, and 


Incorporation, but no more. 


perhaps fundamentally vary, as to the method of 
The measure itself, 


. freed from these varieties of mere method, would 


at any moment receive the votes of more than three- 


fourths of both branches of Congress and five-sixths 
> 


of the people of this country. i 

The: reason why the American people are. re- 
solved on the recovery of Texas, besides those 
which I before stated as tọ the advantages of the 
Union, is a deep-seated, well-nigh-universal senti- 


“ment of national independence, which will not tole- 
rate. European interference with our- affairs, our 


. We provoke or seek no wars. 


-exhausted before war can be declared. 


borders, our institutions, our unquestionable rights. 
Our institutions 
tender it impossible to rush into them precipitately. 
The forms of our government are such that con- 
ciliation, compromise, concession, must always be 
But a large 


«majority of the whole country, without distinction 


-of party, will never submit to aggression, encroach- 


ment; or interference, from any foreign power, es- 
pecially that one which is the most formidable of 
all, and with which we have already been several 
times forced into conflict. That power is like the 
elements which clip us round about; northeast lops 
us, northwest jostles us, southwest interferes with 


us—everywhere crosses our way, and by sea and“ 


land, by abuse and counteraction, warning us to 


- beware. | Let us thank Providence for this encour- 


agement to unite, at least in a lofty spirit of na- 
tional independence—not anxious for conflict, but 
not afraid—noat jealous nor secure. In this affair of 


Texas, let us be not merely just and fear not, but 
“generous, long-suffering, magnanimous, right; and 


when right, go forward to reannex all of Louisiana 
swe bought it, including Texas and Oregon. 
f the two millions seven hundred’ thousand suf- 
frages at the late presidential election, at least two 
millions, I reckon, 1f not more, voted for Texas: 


-of the twenty-six States, Maine, New Hampshire, 
“New York, Pennsyivania, Virginia, South. Caro- 
„lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
: Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Hlinois, 


- Michigan, and Missouri—seventeen States: and, 

“counting by popolation; more, I believe, than three- 
fourths, if not five-sixths, of the American people. . 

< Will Congress, then, after the presidential election, 


-make a party question’ of Texas—Texas, which, 
‘during the late election, proved stronger than party? 


Will Congress do this, when every one must see 


that all but:time is settled?—that to give time may 
“encourage foreign machinations, may increase diffi- 
: culties, may endanger hostilities, may render it ne- 
. vessary to do- forcibly what may now be done 


b 


peaceably, but cannot prevent reannexation? For 
yrocrastination. must not. be the thief of Texas. 


; with 
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‘method I will vote for; and I trust that Congress | 


will show the world that the United States have the 
right, and will maintain it, to replace Texas where 


| it was from the treaty of Louisiana, in 1803, to the: 


treaty of Florida, in 1819—an integral and essential; 
part of this Union. eG ae N 


Mr. BELSER said this wasa question which | 


had ‘been. already decided by that, omnipotent 

tribunal, the people; and’ suffieient had been said 

upon it, throughout this Union. But hehad observed 

that ‘an error had grown up in all our political dis- 

cussions. He had scarcely heard. an. argument’ in 

this House in which the speakers had-not gone 

back to what had taken place in the preceding presi- 

dential election; and, although he’ could not claim 

for himself a perfect exemption, -yet he could say 

that he had laid down the rule for his guidance in 

future—that, whatever might be the question which 

was the subject of consideration by. the representa- 

tives of the people on this floor, he would endeavor 

to confine-himself to the record. Arguments made 
on the hustings in regard to the candidates for the. 
presidency were well enough: they formed a part of- 
the strength of our form of government: but when 

they were reiterated in this hall, they unfitted ‘the 
representatives.of the people for correct thinking, 

and amounted to a waste of the public time. 

The question of annexing a foreign state or re- 
public to.this government, by virtue of a concur- 
rence of the law-making ‘power of both, was a 
grave and important one, and it should be well pon- 
dered on before the step was taken; for he admitted, 
in candor, that there was no precedent for it in the 
history of this country precisely in point. It- was 
true that Louisiana and Florida, and some ‘other 
small slips of foreign territory, had ‘been ‘added to 
the United States; but these additions had been 
made, in the first instance, by. virtue of the treaty- 
making power, as an incident of sovereignty, which 
authorizes such acquisitions, either by purchase 
or by conquest; and afterwards, under the power 
to admit new States confided to Congress, they had 
become members.of the Union. On this subject, 
there were no legislative expositions that met the 
qnestion, and hence they must look beyond them 
into the constitution arid history of the federal 
government, to ascertain our true position. By 
some it was broadly contended that even'the treaty- 
making power cannot admit territory into -this 
Union, out of which to form new States for admis- 
sion. into it, without the censent of each ~ of 
the States of the Union.. The government of the 
United States, it was said, was a political firm, and 
that no other partner could be admitted, into it, 
without the consent of the whole; and that if it 
‘was attempted to admit Texas without this gen- 
eral consent, the present partners would. be 
under no obligation to adhere to the contract. It was 
further said that slavery was a stainon our nation- 


.al character; and hence the government of the 


United States had no right to extend, or in any 
manner increase it by the incorporation of new 
slavé territory into the Union; that by virtue of the 
federal compact, it should be limited to those States 
where it existed at the time the compact was formed. 
There were others, who, to some extent, disagreed 
those whom he had already mentioned; 
they admitted the right to admit foreign territory 
into this government by virtue of the treaty- 
making power, but denied the right to do 
the same thing by a legislative act of both the 
governments in question; maintaining the prop- 
osition that the treaty-making power must 
first admit the territory before Congress can 
admit the new States spoken of. in the con- 
stitution. They say that, by the constitution, 
the power of making treaties was vested in 
the President and Senate; and being thus con- 
ferred, that Congress cannot do that which the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate «re alone 
authorized to do; that such legislation, if permitted, 
would supersede the written constitution, and sub- 
stitute forit the “omnipotence of the British. Par- 
liament.” They further say that the United States 
having recognised the independence of Texas, she 
isan independent. nation; and. that every compact 
between independent nations is a treaty. Now, if 
this were true, the whole question was at an end; 
and hence ig became their duty to examine these 
objections which had been made against annexation 
by the law-making power of the two govern- 
ments. E ` 
; (He had said that no precise case in point was to; 


m l _be found in the history of this country; nor could! 
»: The method of it is matter of little moment. Any. I| 


they find any analogous casein the history of any| 


‘the treaty-making power of the country. Ever 
“legislative vontract was not a treaty, nor- was it ne- 


other government, because: 3 ve 

mentlike this. -Louisiana and Florida were admit- 
ted into the Union by ‘the treaty-making power ag 
an incident of sovereignty, and afterwards were cre~ 
ated into a Territory and State; and he put the.ac- 
quisition of Texas on the same ground of sovereignty, 
in his joint resolutions of which he had given 
notice, and which he had caused to be published ia 
the Globe of last night. , Several instances had 
oceurred in. the history of the. government, of 
the acquisition of territory, which was obtained 
on the ground-of national preservation, which was 
above all law; but: he expressed the opinion’ 
that the doctrine was. unsound which assumed: that: 
every ‘legislative . contract. between sovereign and, 
independent, nations was a treaty;-and ‘must go to 
very: 


cessary that they should all go before the “treaty 


‘making power. When gentlemen’ Said that the 
, gislative power of this. government had no: right 


to annex foreign territory ‘to it, he. asked 
them to. point out to him. any express power. in the 
constitution which authorized “the . treaty-making 
power to do it. How was. it acquired? Why, the 
treaty-making power. acquired itay an incident of 
sovereignty: but it.was as much an incident: of 
sovereignty in the legislative department: to. erect 
new States out of territory acquired by law, agit was 
to obtain the territory dut of. whith they- weré to 
be formed by treaty. : SE s 
Now it made no difference whether this legislative 
contract be for territory, trade, or boundary, or 


‘anything else. These differences of object did nöt 


alter the principle, ‘except when controlled by the 
constitution. $ M g 

. Mr. B. proceeded to refer to various contracts en- 
tered into. between this government and the States— 
legislative contracts for’ territory. If the position 
was correct.which was maintained in the Virginia 
resolutions, and which contajned to this day 
the republican creed -that the States were ‘sov- 
ereignties, and that the United States govern- 
ment .had no other powers than those which 
were specially: delegated to. it, he wanted gen- 
tlemen to point out to him the difference between 
legislative compacts between this government and 


- the States-of the Union, for the acquisition of terri- 


tory, and between this government and foreign gov- 
ernments. j AP f ; 
On. the 6th Sept. 1780, Congress passed a law to 
produce tranquillity in this government. The scenes 
which had taken place:under the- old confederation 
were freshin the recollection of that body. The 
States were asked to ĉede their waste and unappro- 
priated lands for the common benefit; and to 
secure the general tranquillity of the government. 
Mr. B. cited the various cessions made in accord- 
ance with this. recommendation;. that of New | 
York on the Ist of March, 178]; of Virginia, the 


` mother of States, the birth-place of Jefferson, the 


citadel of liberty, on the Ist March, 1784; of Mas- 
sachusetts on the 19th April, 1785; of South Caro- 
lina on the 9th August, 1787; of North Carolina. on 
the 2d-April, 1790; of Connecticut on the 30th May, 
1800; of Georgia, on the 24th April, 1802; of Geor- 
gia, (by another act,) on the 7th March, 1812, &c. 
` There were (said Mr. B.) legislative contracts for 
the acquisition of territory in this country before 
and after the adoption of the federal constitution, and 
they were never submitted to the treaty-making 
power. . l - 

But he did not stop here; he said that the 
chief portion of his argument would be to prove 
the fact that the legislative power of the Union 
has the right to annex foreign territory; and while 
be said this, he must be permitted to observe, at 
present, his mind doubted on the policy of a foreign 
government erecting itself into a State and asking 
admission into the Union. He was going to remain, 
uncommitted on that point, and he wished gentle+ - 
men supporting that view to be heard. It was a 
great constitutional question, and one which they. 
should not treat lightly. giv gta 

There were also legislative contracts of this Union 
with foreign nations. This latter proposition was 


` the point which he. wished to establish: With- 


out going minutely into: the matter, he said 
that all our non-intercourse acts were of 
that character. We- said to France, If you 
will remove certain -restrictions on trade, we 
wil; and the same to Great Britain. What, he 
asked, were these but legislative eompacts with 
foreign nations? . But another case, directly in point, 
was the treaty of boundary between this governa 
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eignty that could be-performed. Tt was.a legislative 

compact to all intents.and purposes; he admitted 

-that the Senate did pass it unanimously, but it never 

was submitted to them as a treaty. i 

He knew that men werevery aptto be fond of 

` their own creations, and he claimed no-exemption 
„from this frailty. If ever he'had given his attention to 
any subject, it had been to this; and he asked'honor- 
able gentlemen to do him the justice to look at his 
‘proposition for the annexation of Texas published 
in the Globe; and if he could show precedents for the 

‘mode proposed, it was more than could be shown 
for any other proposition. Mr. B. stated briefly the 

provisions of his proposition. One was to annex 
the territory; another to authorize the President of 

the United States, as soon as jurisdiction was ob- 

tained over it, to raise a temporary government, un- 

til otherwise provided by Congress; another to pro- 

vide for settling the difficulties with foreign nations 

which might arise; and another to grant protection 

‘to the Texians during the negotiation. Any mem- 
ber who believed he could vote toexercise the great 

right of self-preservation—which was no more or 

less than this, when our institutions were en- 

` dangered by a crisis not contemplated by the fra- 
mers of our constitution at the formation of that in- 

strument, that we had a right to adopt the necessary 

measures to meet that crisis—any member who 

could bring his mind to agree with him on that-point 

—ay, any member. who believed that the law-ma- 


king. power. had the right to annex Téxas—-could. 


vote for these resolutions. At the proper time, he 
intended to offer them to. this body. 

s further precedents to justify this. measure on 
thé ground of national security, Mr. B. referred to 
3d vol, laws of the United States; page 62, where 
would’be found a legislative act, authorizing. Mr. 
Jefferson to take possession of the country ceded by 
France in 1803 under the treaty of Paris, and to 
establish a temporary government, which was to ex- 
ist until Congress should alter it, In his resolu- 
tion he provided that the President should be 
governed by the laws relating to the territorial gov- 
eruments of this union, so far as they were applica- 
ble. When the men of the revolution, fresh from 
the field oray when the men who had aided to 
form our matchless constitution were present, this 
authority was ‘given to Mr. Jefferson, -and 
subsequently similar authority was given to 
Mr. Madison. Any member, then, who had 
these constitutional scruples about annexing for- 
eign territory, had only to put the question on the 
ground of national ` presefvation. -As further 
precedents going to establish the same principle, 
Mr. B. referred to the act of 15th January, 1811, to 
take possession of the country lying east of the Per- 
dido, and south of the State of Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippl territory, of 12th. February, 1813, to take 
possession of the country lying south of the Mis- 
sissippi territory, and west of the Perdido. 

These (he said). were cases which were put on 
the ground of necessity; and the President, in each 
instance, was vested with certain powers to carry 
the object of the government into effect. Suppose 
they were to pass these. resolutions of his which 
were sustained by these precedents: it would be the 
duty of the President to appoint.a governor, secre- 
tary of.state, and legislative council, to exsist -for 
the time being; and he could go further: if it became 
necessary to have a delegate in the next Gongress 
of the United States to represent that Territory, he 
could order an election therefor. Itseemed to him that 
every other plan he had seen on this floor had been 
deficient in this respect, 

He would say to this House, that he was not 
wedded to any particular scheme. He would 
vote for annexation in any constitutional form. If 
he was in doubt, he would do as judges were in- 
structed to do when they were in doubt. He would 
give effect to the legislative power of the Union. 

Mr. B. wished to direct some of his remarks to 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dover.ass;] and 
he did it with much good will, for he respected the 
gentleman as a mau, and as a_ legislator. 

He wanted to show the gentleman wherein he 
thought the gentleman’s resolutions were not the 
resolutions which should be adopted by this House. 
Mr. B.. himself much preferred the resolutions of 
the gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. Wetier ] Still he 
thought they did not go far enough, so far as re- 
gards the superseding the government of Texas, 
and establighing our own in lieu of it. He admitted, 


with the gentleman, that in -1819 that country had | 


been: improperly ceded, . What had induced our 


yaent and Texas—one of the highest acts of sover- ` 
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able men to do it, belonged to history. ‘What had 
induced them to surrender the guaranty given to 
Texas in 1803, was a matter which, perhaps, we 
would never know, at least in such a manner as to 
give it full faith. Now, according to the law of na- 
tions, there was but one case in which the govern- 
ment could part with a citizen of the United States, 
and that was the. case of actual necessity. This 
was the law of nations; and it had also been 
decided by the supreme judicial authority of the 
government that the right of an` American 
citizen under a treaty of boundary became a 
vested right—that the government could not trade 
him away like cattle or other property. He 
knew the gentleman’s argument would be thata 
subsequent treaty of this character was not binding; 
but as far-as our act went, we had incorporated 
these citizens of Texas into another government; 
and it would come with avery bad grace from 
us now to deny the validity of the treaty. Hav- 


ing made an injudicious arrangement at that time, 


-it became a motive why we should get it back. 


Mr. DOUGLASS interposed; and (Mr. B. yield- 
ing the floor,) explained that he had not placed his 
resolutions, nor should he, in his argument, on the 
principle of the invalidity of the treaty of 1819, ce- 
ding Texäs, as far as we were concerned. 
His position was, that although that treaty 
was in violation of the treaty of 1803, we were 
bound by that latter. treaty, so. far as our 
claim to Texas was ‘concerned; but while 
we lost our rights—we were not released from the 
obligation to fulfil the treaty of 1803 when Texas 
demanded it; when Texas, having complied with 
the prescribed forms, demanded admission into this 
Union, under that treaty of 1803, we were bound to 
grant it. 

Mr. BELSER resumed. He admitted that this 
treaty put an obligation upon us to get Texas back; 
but he never would base his argument or his action 
upon the ground, after a treaty was solemnly ratified 
by this government, that we were legally bound to 
set it aside. These were his notions of national 
honor and integrity. We were estopped ‘by our 
own act. 

But Mr. B. further held that when the inhabi- 
tants of Texas were treated away, it was at their 
option to become, or not, members of that govern- 
ment. to which they were passed; and if they chose 
not to, and had remained separate and distinct, then 
they were as free, sovereingn and independent as 
any government on earth. He held that this 
was ‘the case: that when Santa Anna overthrew 
the government of 1824, Texas became absolved 
from it; and had acted just as our forefathers 
had—declared her independence, and maintained it. 
He put the question on the gound of conquest; that 
was the proper ground before this House; it was 
the ground which could be sustained by the laws 
of nations, by common sense, and the ground which 
every republican who goes for extending the area 
of freedom could subscribe to. 

He had heard a great deal about the violation of 
the treaty with Mexico of 1832; but the only obliga- 
tion'of thattreaty, he contended, was to preserve 
peace with the citizens of Mexico and her terri- 
tories—not to abstain from preventing her from ex- 
ercising dominion over a territory which was sepa- 
rate from her, and which she had never held by any 
other compact than that of 1824, above alluded to, 
and which was overthrown by a despot. 

Another view of this question he wished to 
put to honorable gentlemen on this floor, Jow 
had we removed the aborigines of this country? 
When the first navigator discovered this continent, 
it was in possession of independent nations of In- 
dians. The European governments became ar xious 
to exercise dominion in the New World, and claimed 
most of their possessions in it by virtue of discovery; 
and since that period, the Indian title had been ex- 
tinguished, partly by voluntary cession and partly 
from its giving way to the advance of civilization. 
Just Jet any gentleman step out on the eastern 
portico.of the Capitol, and look at those two figures, 
{laughter]—Columbus with a ball in his hand, 
ard an Indian princess, [renewed laughter]— 
and they could learn an` instructive lesson 
from it. Gentlemen might laugh as much as 
they pleased; but it showed the superior power of 
civilization—the diference between the two races. 
Gentlemen talked about limiting the area of free- 
dom—the area of the Anglo-Saxon race. It could 
‘never be done. In thelanguage of his honorable friend 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. C. J. INcERsoLL,) it would go on and on to 


eet 


_the- boundary prescribed by’ the God of nature; 
-and he-hoped the time would come when it would 

go furtrer [laughter]—than- the gentleman: placed 

that boundary. ` ; 

After this country. had been discoved, (continued 
Mr. B.) we made the settlements of Plymouth - 
and of Jamestown, which. -still remained; and we 
could: trace in the West.the Jesuit misssionary and 
the French soldier, when they marched from“ the 
lakes to the Ohio. But the grand question was, 
“Where is the people who then lived in this country? 
\ Do you (said Mr. B.) occupy their lands? You 
certainty do. And how did you obtain them? You 
may talk about treaties and Indian cessions, but you 
obtained them by power. He had been arguing 
for the extension of civilization in this country, and 
he now wanted to ask the committee to look at 
some of the best calculations that have been made 
in regard to the increase of population half a cen- 
tury or a century from now. If you take up the 
writings of the best calculators, you will find. that 
they estimate that, in fifty years, the Anglo-Saxon 
race in it will number one hundred millions of souls, 
and that in one hundred years hence they will num- 
ber three hundred millions. : ; 

Gentlemen might talk about preventing the ex- 
tension of the area of freedom, but they could not do 
it. What was. to become of the young men of the 
West—w hat was to become of the rising generation 
there half a century hence?.. They will go to Ore- 
gon, to Texas; yea, far beyond the Rocky mountains; 
and whoever lived to see that period would hear the 
song of the American reaper on the shores of the 
Pacific. The threat of President Houston that he 
would plant his standard on the walls of the capital 
of the Montezumas, had been much ridiculed; but 
its accomplishment was not so improbable as some 
persons supposed. If Mexico persisted in her idle 
claims of sovereignty over the republic of Texas, 
and in her present. course of injustice towards her 
people, the day was not far distant when the declar- 
ation of the “Texian President would prove itself to 
be true. . 

Mr. B. referred to the population of the West, 
and to the foreign emigration there. . He was will- 
ing to vote for any amendment of the naturalization 
laws that would guard ‘against the frauds that had 
been complained of; but he never would vote to ex- 
tend the term of residence required before naturali- 
zation. Now he wanted this country, not only for 
the native-born American to go to, but for every 
lover of liberty in the Old World. He had argued 
the question of the extension of civilization; and 
‘there were other questions which he would also 
touch on, if time permitted. In regard to the ques- 
‘tion of slavery, he would only say that, if it 

was an evil, the British government and the north- 
ern men fastened it on us. It was in the compact 
which bound the States together, and could not be 
done away with. without destroying that com- 
pact. If the people of the North and Northwest 
had a right to new States in which the institution 
of slavery did not exist, the people of the South 
had an equal right to be surrounded by 
States with institutions similar to their own, to 
secure their safety. He did not wish to annex 
Texas to the Union for the purpose of restoring 
the balance of power between the North and the 
South. ‘That day had gone by; the sceptre had de- 
parted from Judah; all he wanted was security for 
those institutions which were established by the 
agency of this government. . 
y. Mr. B. concluded by saying, that he was clear in 
the conviction that Texas could be annexed as a Ter- 
ritory to the United States, by the law-making 
power of both governments. He was equally clear 
1n the opinion that we could annex it in the same 
way on the ground of national preservation. But 
he somewhat doubted the rignt of Texas to form 
herself into a State, and ask to be admitted into the 
Union. He was prepared to vote for any proposi- 
tion to incorporate it acccording to the views above 
indicated. 

The foregoing is but an imperfect sketch ‘of. the 
remarks‘of Mr. By They will be given in full in a 
few days. 

The question being put on the amendment, _ 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that the mover 
[Mr. Dovarass] was not in his seat, and he submit- 
ted whether it would be proper to. take the question 
in his absence. The gentleman would, no doubt, 
like to be heard on his amendment. * 

Mr. DOUGLASS (from another part of. the hall) 
observed that he did design to make:some remarks 
og his amendment, and would, perhaps, do so on 


another.occasion, before the close of the debate. 

If, however, the committee was disposed to take 

the question now, he would waive his-right to be 
heard. ` : ` 

Mr. BAYLY said it-was obvious thal a debate of 

- this important and interesting nature would not so 

sooni be closed; and’ that many gentlemen wished to 


be heard on it who were not disposed to proceed at < 


‘this late hour. “Without. any intention to occupy 
the floor on this subjéct, he moved that the commit- 
„tec rise. : 


This motion prevailing, the committee rose, and 


reported progress. Pa: ; 
Mr. TIBBATTS, on leave, introduced the fol- 
lowing billand joint resolution, which were read the 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, atid ordered to 

‘be printed, viz: . 

i bill to authorize the people of Texas to form a 
constitution and State government, and for the ad- 
mission of such State into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the other States. $ 

A joint resolution pledging to the citizens of Tex- 


_as the protection of the nation till the question of . 


reannexation be definitively settled. 
_. Mr. BELSER, on leave, introduced a joint reso- 
‘lution for the annexation of the republic of Texas 
to the United States: read twice, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, and ordered to be printed. 
{This joint resolution has already been published in 
the Globe. | ; ; 

The bill from the Senate to. grant certain lands to 
the State of Indiana to enable that State to extend 
and complete the Wabash and Erie canal, was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union. 

The House then adjourned. 


__ The following notices of petitions presented to- 
-day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
‘presenting them: H i 


. By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens of Buttalo, 
New York, for an appropriation fora sea wall to protect 
Butfalo harbor. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: The memorial of Wm. Ballard Pres- 
‘ton and 18 others, members of the bar, asking for increase of 

- compensation forthe judge of the western district of the 
State of Virginia: referred, to. the Committee on the Judi- 
mary. ~ 

By Mr. BAYLY: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Northbampton,: Virginia, and. ship-owners and masters, 
proving for an appropriation to “buoy out” Sand Shoal 
inlet. tats 

By C. M. REED: The memorial of James Haggart and 
120 citizens of Black Rock, New York, praying the passage 
of an act to prevent, under proper penalties, all other than 
American vessels from transporting passengers and baggage 
from one American port to another on our coast or lal 

By Mr, HENRY DODGE: The memorial of't. 8 

“gan and 118 citizens, of Oswego county, State of 
York, asking Congress tor an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, in the Territory of 
Wisconsin: r red to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Dudley P. Bailey 
and40 others, of Maine, that Congress will pass, with all 
convenient haste, a law by which every citizen, who mèy 
he desirous of cultivating the earth fora living, shall be en- 
abled to enter upon the publie lands and occupy a na- 
ple sized fam thereon, free of cost. “Ihe petition of Zebah 
Washburn and seven others, of Kennebec. county, Maine, 
that Congress will reject all propositions for the annexation 
of 'Pexasto the United States asa slaveholding territory, 

“he petition of John James and #4 others, of Lebanon, that, 
Congress will reject all propositions for the annexation of 
Texas tothe United States. The petition of FH B. Lord and 
56 others, of Maine, that Cong: will abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and the ‘Territories of the United 
States. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The remonstrance of 179 citizens, 
of North Adams, Massachusetis, against the annexation of 
“Vexas-as a slavehoiding territory. a 

By Mr. LABRANCHE: The p ition ofeitizens of Low- 
isiana, against the removal of the surveyor general's office 
from Donalsonville to Baton Rouge. j 

he petition of James Relly 

land to complete the Wa- 
tion of 


bash and Erie 
Lewis Kightmyer and 179 oth 
By Me ROGERS: The- pe 
and 64 others, citizens of theo 
State of New York, praying ¢ e ; 
speedy and effectual measures the abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States. Also. the petition of 40 eifi- 
zens of the county of Washington, and State of New York, 
for the reduction of the rate of postage, and the abolition 
of the franking privilege. 3 A 
By Mr. RELFe: The petition of John Anderson, of Mis- 
souri, praying that there’ be refunded to him the amount 
| paid into- the treasury. arising from lead rents, obtained 
from lands granted to. Roger Cagle by the Spanish author- 
ities prior to the cession of that conntry to the United States, 
and which tract has; since been confirmed to the said Roger 
- Cagle or his legal representatives: referred. to the Commit- 
tee of Claims. with the:accompanying papers. 
‘By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Eliot -R. Bowdoin 
‘and 39 others, citizens of Saco id the State af Mairie, pray- 
ing that the propositions for: the annexation of Texasto the 


ington, and 
ce and adopt 


Unked States be rejected: referred tothe Committe on Fors. 


eign Affairs. É a 


. reduction of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post 


The petition of Samuel Fro- 
thingham, of Middletown, in Middlesex county, Connecti- 
cut, asking Congress for an increase of pension. | 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition of Roswell Hale, 
of Adrian, Michigan, foran increase of pension. The claim 
of the Messrs. Eldred, of. Detroit, for damages, ke., on ac- 
count of the seizure of the “Copper Rock.” ‘The claim of 
Captain John Martin, of Detroit, for payment for property 
destroyed during the war, ete eet) E 

By Mr: CATLIN: The petition. of Mark Rutledge and 165 
others, citizens of Norwich, Connecticut, praying for a 


By Mr. JOHN STEWART: 


Office and Post Roads. - 5 ene 
By Mr. PARMENTER: The petition of Commodore Jo- 
seph Smith, commanding the American squadron in the 


Mediterranean, and 240 officers and men of the United States 
-frigate Cumberland, praying that the spirit portion of the 


navy ration may be abolished: referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. i ee 


By Mr. TYLER: The petition of Zalmon G.-Keeler and 


others, of Chatauque county, New York, praying for’a 
reduction in the rates-of postage. The remonstrance of 
Zalmon G. Keeler and others, of Chatanque county, New 
York, against the annexation of Texas, or the admission of 
any new slave State into the Union.. The petition of E. T. 
Foote and others, of Chatauque county, New York, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 
States, as well as the internal slave trade, and for the repeal 


of certain laws in relation to slavery in the District ‘of Co- 
- lumbia. 5 ` 


By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of E. H. Holmes for 
extension of a patent. y 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 4, 1845. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
<Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN asked the indul- 
gence of the House to make an explanation which 
he considered personal to himself. Mr. C., with 
the unanimous assent of the House, proceeded. 

He said it would be recoHected that, in the course 


of his remarks in ‘Committee of the Whole a few ` 


days ago, on the bill'to graduate and reduce the 
price.of the public lands, he had occasion to advert 
to the fact that Alabama was one of the indebted 
States, and needed all-the means within her limits, 
of raising revenue to discharge her liabilities, and 
preserve her faith; that at this time two-thirds of 


the lands within the State belonged to the general” 


government, consequently the State was deprived of 
her principal source of revenue, not having the 
power to tax the lands of the United States. Never- 
theless. Mr. G. said, that his State had, under 
these, and every other disadvantage, preserved her 
faith, by promptly discharging her obligations. In 
this connection Mr. C..said “he felt himself called 
upon‘to notice an article that appeared in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of this city of the 27th of August 
last. 

Mr. C. said he sent then an extract he had taken 
from that paper for the clerk to-read, and -he did 
read it. He sent the same. extract now, and he 
called upon the clerk to say (and he did say) that 
it was identically the same, without any alteration 
whatever. The following is the extract referred to: 


From the National Intelligencer of Aug. 27, 1844. 

“ALABAMA FLECTIONS.—The Texas flag waves over the 
State in triumph. -Unable to pay their own debt, the people 
yoteto assume tue immense debt of Texas. The whigs 
have struggled nobly for their principles. and for protection 
to our own Citizens, but it has been in vain The fancied 
henetits of foreign aggression and war have dazzled the 
eyes of the locos, all to s ‘Texas, and have caused them 
to Jose sight of what their own country stands so lament- 
ably in need of Steady, whigs, steady: strike earnestly from 
this to the election, in avor of the good cause. Do your 
duty, and leave the result to Providence. Elshwhere all 
is well. Locofocoism is doomed.”—-Southern Tuscaloosa 
Adrocate, 7 

Mr. CG. said that he had seen, in the National In- 
telligencer of this morning, some comments upon 
his speech, so far as it related to this extract; and 
although he trusted the editors of that paper enter- 
tained no such design, the article of this morning 
might be understood as charging Mr. C. with an in- 
tention of imposing upon-the House the extract re- 
ferred to as an editorial article. Mr. C? said it 
would be observed that the extract published in the 
Intelligencer of this morning and that he fad had 
read at the clerk’s table were identically the same— 
both gave credit to the “Southern Tuscaloosa Advo- 
cate” for the ongin of the extract referred to. Mr: 
C. disclaimed any intention of charging the editors 
of the Intelligencer with, originating the extract, 
though it appeared in that paper under the editorial 
head. It was credited, however, as stated. Mr. ©. 
said that the ground of his complaint was, that a 
paper of. the high character of the- National Intelli- 


gencer, and of its extensive circulation, should cir- , 


culate such a slander upon his State upon no better 
authority. The article had the:endorsement of the 


National Intelligencer; and this is one of the cases ` 


‘where the e yt to 
. held responsible. The National Intelligenter isa 


„against, the annexation of Texas; and 


sers, and not the makers, ough’ 


paper of great reputation: although he differed en- 
tirely with the editors politically, he respected them 
as. opponents worthy of notice. Mr. C. read the paper 
regularly as the best whig authority; and he not 
only knew that it had a wide circtilation in all quar- 
ters of. the globe, but for the financial condition of 
the States it was considered by capitalists of high 


‘authority. By the endorsement of the slander, the 


injury to the credit of his State had been so unjust- 


‘ly inflicted, and not by the original slanderer.. Now, 


Mr. C. said, there is.no’ such paper as that credited. 


. He knew of no “Southern Tuscaloosa Advocate,” 
ahd he called upon his colleague from that district to 


state whether there was any such paper. ae 

` Mr. PAYNE stated that there was-no such paper 

as; the “Southern Tuscaloosa Advocate,” to_ his 

knowledge, nor had any such paper ever existed: 
Mr. CHAPMAN said he did not intend to insinu- 


-ate that the editors of the Intelligencer had made a 


false extract—he had no doubt but that the article 
was extracted from some paper, though the name was 
incorrectly given. Mr. 'C. said it was ‘due to -the 
editors-of the Intelligencer-to state, that there was a 

aper called the.‘‘Southern Advocate” in. Alabama, 
bee not at Tuscaloosa: he would not say. that the 
article did or did not appear in that print, though he 
was in the habit of reading it, and had never seen 
such an article. Mr. C. said his only object in 
trespassing on the House was, to acquaint himself of 
any just cause of censure for what he has said and 
done in this matter; he felt sure he had succeeded in 
satisfying the House that he had done no more 
than his duty, and that. he was fully - sustained by 
the facts in what he had said and done. i 

Mr. PHGENIX asked leave to present a meniorial 
on a subject now before the House. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order; it could 
only be received by general consent. . 

[A voice: “On what ‘subject?”] 

No objection bemg made— ` ` 

Mr. PHOENIX presented a’ memorial from the 
Society of Friends, in New York and Vermont, 


1 he asked for. 
the reading thereof B ` 
The. memorial—discussing at somè length the 
evils of slavery, and protesting against annexation 
on reasons connected therewith-—-was nearly read by 
the clerk; when = eee ah 
Mr. McCLERNAND moved to dispense with 
the reading, and to lay the petition on the table;. but 
being informed by tge clerk that but one paragraph 
remained unread, he withdrew his motion. 
Mr. CAMPBELL renewed the motion of the — 
entleman from Ilinois. He hoped the paper.would 
not be read. He did not think the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Puæxix] had acted with his usual 
fairness in introducing this paper in this manner, and 
calling for its reading, its contents being unknown 
by the House. Why inflict such a paper on -the 
House? There had not been a more violent anti- 
slavery paper before the House at this session.: He 
would have expected more frankness and cana 
dor from the gentleman from New York. ry 
Mr. PECENIX remarked that these resolutions 
came from the very. highest source. He had not 
been exactly aware of its contents, but, as he had 
been regnested, he had asked its reading. He now 
moved the reference to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 
The question was taken, and the further reading 
of the petition was dispensed with. eh eed 
The second division of the motion of Mr. Camp- 
BELL (being the first motion in .order) was taken— 
the yeas and nays having been ordered on motion 
of Mr. Hamuin of Ohio; and the vote stood—yeas 
87, nays 87—a tie, as follows: j 
YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Bayly, Bartinger, 
r, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, 
oyd, Brodhesd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William 
J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Chappell, 
Cline, Clitton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John 
W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgoole, 
Danean, Ellis, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Goggin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hughes, Jamesoh, Cave Johnson, Andrew. Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, ‘Lucas, Lumpkin, 
McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Isaac E. Morse, 
Newten, Owen, Payne, Pettit, Peyton, Pratt, David S. Reid, 
Relfe, Roberts, Simpson, Slidell, Robert Smith, Steenred, 


. Stephens, Stiles, James. W. Stone, Strong, Summers, Tay- 


lor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 
Wentworth, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—87. . . 
NAYS-—Messrs, Abbot, Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Ben- 
ton, Brengle,. Brinkerhoft, Buffington, Jeremiah-:-E. Cary, 
Carroll, Catlin; Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cranstan, 
Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D.Davis, Dickey, 
Dillingham, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, 


= 
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Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Ham- 
lin. Hardin, Henley. Herrick, Hudson, Hungerford, James 
B. Hunt, J. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lyon, 
MeUeuslen, McClelland, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Edwerd J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Merse, Parmenter, Patterson, Phenix, 
Pollock, Flsha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Preston, Purdy, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Robinson, Rockwell, 
Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, Severance, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, Tillen, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, 
Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, and Joseph A. Wright—67. 


The Sreaxer voted in the affirmative, thus ma- 
king the vote—yeas 88, nays 87. 

So the petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to re- 
port to this House the number of volumes of the manuscript 
papers of the confederation and of Washington in the De- 
partment of State to which indices are being prepared; the 
progress which has been made; the amount of appropria- 
tions heretofore made; at what time the work may probably 
be completed; and the probable additional expense of com- 
pletion. 

On motion of Mr. BAYLY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole—Mr. Horgins 
of Virginia in the chair—and_ resumed the conside- 
ration of the joint resolution of Mr. C. J. Incersout 
for the reannexation of Texas to the United States. 

The CHAIR stated the question to be upon the 
amendment of Mr. Doverass to the amendment of 
Mr. Wexirr. 

Mr BAYLY observed that when the committee 
rose yesterday be stated that he had no disposition 
to continue this debate. It would be recollected that 
when the Committee on Foreign Relations reported, 
some twenty days since, on the subject under con- 

‘ sideration, complaint was made upon the part of the 
minority of the committee, that the report had been 
made prematurely, and that they had no opportuni- 
ty of presenting their views in regard to it. The 
views of the majority of the committee had been 
fully presented by the chairman of the committee, 

and he thought it was but fair that he should yield 
the floor to some gentlemen of the minority, to en- 
able them to present their views. He would, there- 
fore, cheerfully yield the floor to the gentleman who 
made the complaint, or to some other gentleman of 
minority committee. 

Mr. WINTHROP said that before he answered 
the gentleman, he wished to ask a question of the 
Chair. He wished to know whether he could. be 
allowed to make an explanation in reply to the gen- 
tleman, without forfeiting higgight to the floor. If 
he could not, he would take his seat. 

The CHAIR said it would be very difficult for 
him to answer the genticman’s question. 

The reading of Mr. WELLER’s amendment was 
here called for, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Jimeriva in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the passage of these resolutions, (the supreme au- 
thorities of Texas concurring therein.) the territory now 
known as the republic of Texas be, and the same is hereby, 
annexed to, and made a portion of, the territory of the 
United States. 

Src.2. dnd be it further resolred, That the people now 
residing upon the said territory, and within the limits of 
Texas, shalt be incorpe-rated into the Union of the United 
States, and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon as may be conristent 
with the principles or the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
of the United Siztes. 

Bec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the said territory 
hereby annexed shail be knownas the “Territory of Texas;” 
and, until otherwise ordered, the laws of Texas now existing 
shal! remainin full force;and ail executive and judicial 
officers of Texas, (except the President, Vice President, and 
heads of department.) shall retain their offices, with all an- 
tnority and power appertaining thereto; and the courts of 
justice there established shall, for the present, romain as 
now organized. 

Src. 4 And beit further resohed, That all titles and claims 
to real estate, valid ander the existing laws of Texas, shall 
be deemed and heid eo by the government of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further resolved, That the public lands in 
the said territory be, and the same are hereby, pledged for 
the payment of the debt, however created, anterior to the 
passage of these resolutions, for which the faith of the goy- 
ernment of Texas has been given, amounting, as is sup- 
posed, to ten millions of dollars. , 

Sec. 6. Jind Le it further resolved, That commissioners 
shell hereafter be appointed, under such restrictions as Con- 
gress may impose, to examine and report the claims which 
may be presented against the government of Texas, in order 
that the proceeds oF the public lands, as aforesaid, may be 
applied to the extinguishment thereof. 

Src. 7. And be it further resolved. That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, who shall establish the bound- 


aries, and divide said territory in sych manner and form as ` 


Congress may direct. 
Guo. 8, And be it further resolved, That as soon as ithe su- 
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preme authorities of Texas shall signify their approval of 
these resolutions, the same shall be deemed and held to be 
the fundamental law of the land. 


The amendment of Mr. Deverass was then called 
for; and it was also read. [This was published in 

esterday’s paper. 

7 Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the committee rise. 
He wished to address the committee on his amend- 
ment, but was prevented by indisposition. 

The question being put on Mr. Dovexass's mo- 
tion, it was rejected. 

Mr. RHETT observed that if the committee was 
determined to take the vote on this proposition, no 
gentleman being desirous of speaking, he would 
propose to the gentleman from Illinois to allow his 
preamble to be withdrawn, and the question to be 
‘taken on the first resolution, which was nothing 
more than the simple abstract proposition that 
Texas shall be admitted into the Union. Should 
that simple proposition he decided in the affirmative, 
there would be no difficulty among the friends of the 
measure in arranging the terms. 

Mr. DOUGLASS expressed his assent to the 
proposition of Mr. RHETT. 

Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL observed that 
he, for one, was not prepared to accede to any such 
proposition as that of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. He was not willing that there should be 
a silent vote taken on the abstract proposition for 
the admission of Texas into the Union. He had 
hoped that some one of the proposers or advocates 
of the numerous propositions that had been sub- 
mitted, would have said a word or two in favor of 
it; which, by the course of parliamentary proceedings 
would have been regular, consistent, and courteous. 
He wanted to hear from his honorable friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] or from anybody 
else who would appear on that floor in the guise 
and garb of a statesman and legislator, something 
in favor of the mode and manner in which the thing 
is to be done, as well as in favor of the abstract 
question of the thing itself. 


He would call the attention of the committee toa i, 


few short months back when the question was sup, 
posed to have been carried throughout the countr 
exactly in the way the gentleman from Sout 
Carolina now proposed to carry it in this House. 
In town meetings it was ail very well to carry the 
question by a “hurra for Texas,” and, as he heard 
a gentleman near him say, “Oregon too.” During 
the Jast canvass. all who were in the habit of read- | 
ing the inscriptions on the banners and transparen- 
cies of the democratic party, saw that they were 
principally for Polk and Dallas, Oregon and Tex- 
as; and he believed there was a declaration for the 
hero of the Hermitage, which seemed prophetic 
that, with Texas for the watchword, victory was 
certain: (But, said Mr. 1., to return to the subject, 
we want to know how the annexation of Texas 
is to be accomplished. The lone star of Texas, 
which has culminated, has now passed over the 
meridian; and now it must be looked at with the 
eyes of the statesman and the philosopher. We have 
parsed (said he) from the political canvass, and 
now, in grave deliberation, wish to consider this 
subject in reference to the mode and manner of dis- 
posing of it, as statesmen, and not view itas mere 
eee who, in the course of their star-gazing, 

rought their country into a condition which they 
are little pleased with; 

He asked whether, when they went through their 
political canvass, they heard any of those political 
questions which ought to be decided by the votes of 
freemen: whether the internal concerns of the coun- 
try—its great political, agricultural, mercantile, and 
manufasturing concerns were before them? Whether 
its external relations were paramount? Whether any- 


` thing that concerned ourselves was made the topic of 


discussion or of remark? Or whether, like certain 
nations of old, they did not go in search of furcign 
divinities, and worship other gods. He asked 
whether Texas was not the consideration, and not the 
United States of America? And how was it follow- 
edup here? What did they see on reading the polit- 


| ical journals of the city of Washington? What was 
; the watchword and incentive to action on the part of 
| this House? Without considering those plans which 


gentlemen had offered to the House and to the coun- 
try, they had seen an allegation that two lines were 
all that were necessary for the purpose of immedi- 
ately annexing Texas to this Union. The Globe 
of the 30th of December, 1844, contains a resolation 
to this effect, as all that was necessary for annexa- 
tion, and as one which would save all trouble of 
consideration: “Resolved, (Texas agreeing,) That 


it be reannexed to the United States.” 
His friends around him, too, said that that would 
be enough; but in the first place, he conceived there 
were some details which must be settled, and settled, 
as treaties are, by protocols. The treaty-making 
power was provided by the constitution; and it look- 
ed to deliberation by the executive, united with his 
great council, the Senate of the United States; and, 
wher they had united among themselves, to the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries of that nation with 
whom the contract was to be completed. But this 
i was not the first time a discussion had arisen re- 
l; specting the exercise of power in such cases by the 
‘| legislative and the treaty-making power. Such a 
:) discussion arose on the treaty of commerce founded 
‘on the treaty of peace with Great Britain; and as 
he could not now go fully into that question, he 
., recommended the House to read an able argument 
‘| of. Mr. Pinckney. i 
| (He then proceeded to notice the influence of an- 
i nexation on the national character, and proceeded to 
observe that the whole question of annexation was 
i directly contrary to the constitution of the United | 
| States. Some gentlemen, he said, had referred to , 
the acquisition of Florida and Louisiana; but histo- 
` ry told them, if they did not recollect the evert, that 
| when Louisiana became part and portion of the ter- 
' ritory of the United States of America in 1803-4, 
| there was no view of making that acquisition either 
ii a Territory or a Stater He entreated the House to 
carry back its historical recollections, and they 
would see that we were threatened with the loss of 
the great river Mississippi. Our treaty with Spain 
in 1795 had given us a joint right to that river; but 
we were subsequently denied that right by a Span- 
ish viceroy; and we were threatened with the loss of 
that valley, now our pride and glory. In the discus- 
: sions which ensued, it was that Mr. Jefferson.con- 
ceived the happy thought of purchasing, instead of 
| fighting for the disputed possession. This was done 
; as a matter ofnecessity; and from 1803~'4 to 1812 it 
|: remained as an appendage of the United States, not 
either as a State ora Territory. Let not, then, Ge 
said,) Louisiana be introduced as a precedent.) He 
then proceeded to notice some of the arguments of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Bevser,] who 
had said that the purchase of a few acres, and of 


ii ground for dock-yards and magazines, was as good 


| as the purchase of millions of acres. But this he 
(Mr. I.) denied; for, for such cases, provision 
was made by the constitution: 

Mr. BELSER said, in explanation, that when he 


i! spoke of territory acquired by the government from 


: the States, for the purpose of erecting ‘‘forts, mag- 
| azines, arsenals, dockyards, &c., he well knew that 
| Congress could, by the constitution, exercise er- 
j! elusive legislation over all places purchased for such 
objects by the consent of the legislature of the 
| State in which the same may be; yet still he con- 
| tended that Congress had, in many instances cited 
| by him, given, by concurrent legislation, jurisdiction 
| over the same to the States, for which the power 
was not express, but depended alone for its exercise 
i on the doctrine of implication. He was reasoning 
j only from analogy, when he used the argument, 
: and so stated at the time. 
| Mr. INGERSOLL, after some other oservations, 
|, proceeded to justify Mr. J. Q. Apams against the 
l: imputations which had been cast upon him in rela- 
ii tion to the Texian boundary, quoting Mr. Mon- 
; *roe’s second inaugural for that purpose; and then 
passed to the question of war, which it had been 
said would grow out of annexation. Texas was at 
; war with Mexico, and he asked if it was ever heard 
i; that a part and confederated portion of a nation was 
at war with a foreign power, and the other part at 
| peace; and yet Texas was a part of the United States, 
according to theGlobe. The people of this coun- 
i try would not hesitate to enter into a war where it 
| was necessary to vindicate their rights, even with 
most powerful kingdom on the face of the globe, 
relying on the God of battles to give strength to 
their exertions. But with Mexico the case was dif- 
ji ferent; the first insult was given by our accredited 
minister. His maxim was, millions for defence, not 
a cent for tribute for any such purpose, where it was 
of doubtful right. 

War, with all its horrors, with all its disastrous con- 
sequences, every Christian, every civilized man, 
should use all endeavors, consistent with national 
honor, to avert. Mr. I. referred to the inaugural ad- 
dress of Mr. Madison, who had afterwards found 
himself driven to the necessity of a declaration of 
war with the most powerful kingdom in the world, 
as putting forth sentiments and opinions very wide 

° 


ly different. and. antagonistic to those under which 
gentlemen acted in their precipitate, ru.h towards 
annexation. [It could not be overlooked, (said. Mr. 
I.,) however; in the heat and fury of the late canvass, 
we had been carried away with the belief that 
-the ‘mass of the nation were. in favor of this or that 
particular policy. “It could not be doubted that a 
_ great. portion of the people of the. United. States 
were’ not favorablé-to atnexation. However it 
might be with the people of Texas, Mr. I. strong- 
ly -dissented from the idea.that the people of the 
United States were en masse favorable to a measure 
of so deep and vital interest, the effects of which 
were to last for centuries, and whose results were 
tobe so disastrous and terrible.) Mr.-1. further 
‘gave a graphie picture of the horrors of the blood, 
„carnage, and devastations of war. - i 
i LQn the score of slavery alone, Mr. I. proceeded to 
say, he would oppose the annexation of Texas. 
He spoke ofthe compromises of the constitution, 
which had made Massachusetts, Connecticut, New, 
„York, as well as South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Delaware, ali sisters of a common confederacy, for 
their mutual defence and protection. He said, let it 
hold together until the columns of this temple should 
erunible; and ifthe day of ruin ever should come, 
let them all share it alike; but, ow the other hand, 
if, instead of.the preservation of the constitution, and 
of the liberties of the people, we were to carry the 


‘system of slavery beyond the hounds of the consti-- 


tution, he would be the first to step forward and say, 
“if he could say with any thing like effect, “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
the law ofthe United States said we should not ad- 
mit a single slave into the territory of the United 
States—when the constitution of the United States, 
ratified in 1789, had postponed, at the request of 
the southern States, the inhibition just referred to, to 
1808—here we were, in one -fell swoop, to intro- 
duce five-and-twenty thousand slaves into .the 
United States; and this, as they were told, to dimin- 
ish the influence of slavery t ; 
Mr. I., ina manner. very imperfectly heard, 
(as was the. case at times with many others, par- 
ticularly the latter portions of his remarks,) refer- 
redto the discussions which had grown out of 
the Missouri question at the time it was raised, and 
said that the argument was at that time considered 
“worse than absurd, that, by the extension of slave- 
ry, they went to’ reduce, diminish, and cripple its 
powers. . No: the system would be confirmed and 
strengthened; and blessed would it be if, this meas- 
ure being adopted, the time did not come when 
the middle and some of the southern and western 


States, where slavery was now waning, and which > 


were disposed to consider it an evil, did not become, 
not the holders, the employers, the workers, but the 
breeders of slaves for the South. 
„COF all the arguments, however, which had been 
offered in support of annexation, one which appear- 
ed the feeblest and worst was that of the benefits 
which would ensue from the addition of this vast 
extent of territory. What did we want of a further 
extent of territory, merely considered by itself? Had 
we not territory enough? Was there not in those 
. vast regions which surrounded us, where cen- 
turies, must clapse before there was a pos- 
„sibility, of bringing it to the standard of Eu- 
ropean population—was there not enough here 
for all the wants and necessities of man? Mr. L 


here’ quoted an elonuent extract, which was said ` 


many, many years ago, before Florida and Louisi- 
ana were introduced into the Union, in description 
‘of the vasiness of this yet unexplored world, which 
-opened to mankipd itself “interminable solitudes.” 
We did not want territory. The danger of this 
country was that it would break to pieces at its ex- 
tremities—thesé extremities being made more dis- 
tant from. the central government; which, after all, 
was.like the heart, from which issued and was cir- 
culated the spring of life throughout the whole sys- 
temto its-farthest extremities. Mr. I. opposed the 
idea of removing at a wider distance from the centre 
: thege extremities. 7 ; 
. Jt was not, théPefare, (continued Mr. L.,) in any 
or in all of these considerations, that could be found 
support for: tle annexation of Texas. But they 


were tld that we needed this vast extent of virgin | 


sojl of Texas for the: production of the great staple 
of the world.” Did inet their southern friends tell 
them that a: great evil’ of the times. was -the over- 
“production ‘of that staple? And were they going 
to. annéx ‘a. country “to isin order to: swell 
the: tide which should waft..to. foreign lands 
-the over-production of an article already abund- 
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Why, when 


- Union. 


ant, and. which: they so loudly complained 
hardly compensated for the labor and expense of its 
production at present? - But, besides, what. did we 


_know of this country with reference to its fertility 


and power of production?’ Mr. FT. spoke of a con- 
versation he had recently. held with a ‘gentleman— 
a man of education and of experience in the world 
—who had lived for eighteen months on this very 
soil of Texas—who had given him to understand 
that Texas was so much covered with swamps and 
marshes, that its rivers were so shallow, beginning 
with its western river (the Bravo) and running over 
to the Sabine itself, and that this country was so 


little capable of relieving itself from the effects of 


these marshes and swamps, that the very produc- 
tion of that staple in the quantities that were prom- 
ised was a matter of very great doubt; and that 
‘Mississippi was worth many to one more than Tex- 
as itself. in regard to the production of cotton. And 


when they talked of ‘prairies, why the prairies of- 


Indiana, of Ilinois, the prairies of our own West, 
(as we had that happy and glorious West at this 
moment,) were worth thousands of the , prairies of 
Texas. 
ed in that country as confirmatory of these views of 
his informant. > À 

In reply to the argument thatthe deserts bordering 


the Rio Del Norte would form an impassable barrier’ 


into the country, Mr. I. proceeded to say that 
there were not deserts there such as were found in 
some parts of Asia and Africa. There were here 
oases—places where there would be the means’ of 
establishing military positions, whence those inim- 
ical could” make encroachments into the neigh- 
boring civilized territory. k 

la one of the communications made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate. during the 
last summer, one of the reasons (said Mr. I.) for the 
annexation of Texas was the. attachment of our 
brethren of Texas to this particular country” and’ 
Mr. J. said no word of disparagement 
against them or any of them; some of them he knew 
and believed to ke men of honor and integrity. . But 
when those who had gone into a foreign country 
partly with and partly without laws, and. had 
made an abandonment partial or exclusive of 
their native country—when they came forward 
at this time and alleged to us that they ought 
to be admitted into the Union, because of their at- 
tachment thereto, he should not ke over anxious to 


“actin so important a matter to comply with their 


temporary wishes. They had gone there seeking 
their fortune, attaching themselves to a particular 
state of things then existing, and likely to exist for 
centuries; they had chosen their position and coun- 
try; they had that position and country. And if 
there had been one or two administrations at a 
period that had sought the return of Texas toa 
connection with the United States, among other 
things, to relieve the hardships of those who had 
abandoned their former homes, what would be said 
of those subsequent administrations of Jackson and 


Van Buren, in which no- calculation or desire. for. 


rearmexation, or rather of annexation (for at that 
time, the English language, copious as it was, had 


not furnished such a word as “reannexation”) had. 


been manifest; but on’ the contrary, a scrupulous 
determination to maintain an entire neutrality with 
reference to Mexico and Texas, and to abstain from 
interférence in their affairs? No; there was nothing 
more in that argument than in the others to which 
he had averted. What, then, he asked, was the 
argument to sustain this? : 

Here Mr. I. was cut off by 
hour. Sie : 

Mr. PAYNE next obtained the floor. It was 
not his purpose (he said) to entertain the onse 
‘with a fourth of July oration upon this occasion. 
He believed that the proposition under considera- 
tion was one susceptible of argument; and, so far as 
he was capable, he should confine his remarks en 
this question to argument alone. He took this oc- 
easion to remark that he should not descend to the 
argument of negro-breeding to which the gentleman 
had alluded who had just taken his seat. He thought 
this question arose above every. consideration; it 
was a great national. question, and in that light he 
proposed to consider it. \ What experience the gen- 
tlemen might have hadin the science of negro- 
breeding, it did not become him to speak on this 
occasion. g 

Tt occurred to him: that, in theexamination of.this 


tbe expiration of his 


question, only three or four points were to be con- . 


sidered; and if they could be decided affirmatively, 


this whole question was settled... Hehad hoped that i 


Mr. I. referred to a work recently publish- 


some ; gentleman - would have preceded. who 
would have examined these points a&-presented By- 
the.representation of the opponents of the annéxa- 
tion of Texas in the Committee on Foreign Reli- 
tions. He understood the speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WintHrop,] ‘a 
member of that committee, when the report of the 
majority of the committee was presented to. the 
House, to be a sort. of manifesto: under which the 
-opponents of the annexation of Texas were to rally. 
The gentleman, however, who -had preceded him 


” had taken occasion to allude only to one argument 


ofthe gentleman. , ae Se 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had said that 
to annex Texas was a violation of the constitution; . 
that it was contfary to national Jaw, and: that dt 
would be dishonorable- to the nation, and inexpe- 

jent. - ae ; . ; 

These were the positionsassumed by the gentleman; 
and it was in reply to thesé positions he intended to 
speak. (Tn regard to the rower of this government to 


admit néw- States into the Union, he simply proposed « 


to refer to.a clause in the constitution which settled, 
as he thonght, that question. The clause to which 
he alluded was in these words: “New States ma 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” . It 
was trne.that this power conferred on Congress, was 
attended with certain limitations, which. are: 
“but. no new -State shall be ` fornmied’ or erected. 
within the jurisdiction. of any other. State; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two. or 
more States, or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the: States concerned, 
as well-as of Congress.” We do not design, said 
Mr. P., to interfere with any of the.limitations pre- 
scribed by the constitution, butto admit Texas into the 
Union, in virtue of the power given in the first mem- 
Iber of the clause. The power here. given was ex-: 
ipress and clear. There was no limitation in that 
power which applied to Texas... Now, it would 
perhaps not be amiss, in the examination of this 


question, to go back to the beginning of the govern- , 
hi 


ment, and look into the motives which led to the 
adoption of this clause in the constitution. It would 
be remembered that, after the revolution which seyv- 
, ered the connection between this country and. the 


British, crown, there was a strong desire on the -part 


of a majority of the people of this country to annex, ` 


under one form of government, all the ‘British prov- 
inbes—Canada and Nova Scotia as well as the old 
thirteen States—and for this reason ‘the clause was 
inserted. lt was not necessary to dwell longer on 
this part of the subject, because,. in regard to it, the 
constitution was cleag and express. | But the gentle- 
man, in his manifesto, said that it was contrary to 
national law:to admit Texas as a member of this 
Union. Now here he must be pardoned for looking 
fora few moments atthe position which goverp- 
ments occupy in regard to each other. He spoke, 
of course, of sovereign’ and independent govern- 
ments, as he trusted he should demonstrate Texas 
to, be before he took his seat. ` : 
/« According to national law they occupied the same 
positions in regard to each other that individuals did 
towards one another ina state of nature; and in fact 
national law was natural law. . An individual ina 
state of nature had a right to perform any act ne- 
cessary for either of two purposes. One was, to 
preserve his own life, the other. to perpetuate and 
perfect his. existence. An. individual in a state of 
nature might rightfully deprive another of life in 
self-defence, for the reasons above given, and it 
would be denominated justifiable homicide. He 
had a right to perform any other act necessary for 
self-preservation, and to perfect his existence, pro- 
vided he did- not interfere with the rights of others; 
which he should show, in the course of his remarks, 
was not intended to be done in the admission of 
Texas into.the Union. = 

[Be would here also remark that governments 
were composed of integral parts—the loss of: either 
of which would injure the whole; and that, there- 
fore, it was necessary to preserve all the parts from 
mutilation, in order to preserve the whole. Now, 
was the annexation of Texas necessary for either 
the one or the other of the objects he had mentioned? 
Was it necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
Union in all its parts, or was it necessary to perfect . 
and perpetuate this Union? There might be differ- 


ences of opinion on this subject. Some gentlemen | ; 


might entertain the opinion that neither the one nor | / 
the other’ was necessary; but he was clearly of Y 


opinion that they Were all essential to the- preserva- 
tion and perfection of our Union.j 
E 9 one acquainted with the geographical position 


ey 
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_ of Texas, could fail to see that its’ annexation to the 
Union. was. important, not only to our peace, but ab- 
solutely necessary for our permanent security.? | 

Mr: P.here described the geographical position of 

- Texas, and the dangers to which the possession of it 
by ‘a hostile foreign power would subject the south- 
West, and parlicularly the cities of New Orleans and 
Mobile. He also showed the importance of the acquisi- 

-tion of that country to enableus to keep in check the 

. thousands of Indians located on our western border. 
In short, the possession of Texas by a hostile for- 
eign power—England, for instance—would enable 
hey to send her emissaries among the Indian tribes, 

and stir up an Indian war on our borders that 
would extend from the lakes to the Sabine. © 


_ He then went on to show that it was the’ duty of 
' the government to provide against these dangers, 
and, not waiting til the contingency actually arose, 
provide in anticipation against it. The next ques- 
tion that presented itself was: Is Texas a free, sove- 
* yeion, and independent State, and as such, compe- 
tent to treat’ with us for her admission into our con- 
federacy? On this part of the. subject, Mr. P. went 


into an examination of the history of Texas, its con-. 


nection with the Mexican confederacy, and its final 
separation from it. The constitution of Mexico, as 
. it existed in 1824, was; with a few exceptions, pre- 
cisely similar to that of the United States; and on look- 
ing over that constitution, he found that one of its last 
i clauses was, that it could never be abolished. It 
-was a republican form: of government; and under 
- that form of government Texas and Coahuila, as one 
State, were admitted into the Mexican confederacy 
on an equal footing with the other States. Previous 
to becoming a member of this confederacy, Texas 
adopted a constitution, declaring herself a free, sover- 
eign and independent State, independent of Mexico, 
and independent of any of the „other States of that 
confederacy. By admitting Texas, therefore, into 
that confederacy, with this constitution, Mexico as- 
sented to the independence, sovereignty, and equali- 
ty of Texas; and entered into a solemn contract 
with her to respect and defend that sovereignty and 
independence, The constitution under which she 
‘became a member of that confederacy, therefore, be 
came a contract which, once entered into, there was 
no power in either of the contratting partics to ab- 
rogate. ‘Now, did Mexico change the form of gov- 
ernment existing in 1824, when ‘Texas was ad- 
mitted into her confederacy? If she did, it wasa 
violation of the contract, and released all the other 
States from its obligations: ‘Mr. P. then took a re- 
view of the history of Mexi, showing how Santa 
Anna had. overthrown the constitution, destroyed 
` the federal government, and established. a central 
despotism in its stead./ ‘This, he said, was admitted 
by Mr. Rejon, the Mexican minister himself, in his 
late correspondence with Mr. Shannon. Now he 
knew of no way of understanding this question 


Suppose a usurper was to rise in this country, 
and, with an armed soldiery, was to surround the 
ballot-boxes, and driving those from the polls who 
were not willing to support him, thereby secure the 
election of a Congress devoted to his will: suppose 
that Congress, elected hy such nefarious means, was 
to abolish our glorious constitution, and establish a 
central government in its stead: would not, in 
such a state of things, every State in the Union fall 
back on its original sovereignty? and would they 
not be all absolved from their obligations to the 
government? Undoubtedly they would; and so was 
Texas, under a like state of things, absolved from 
her obligations to the government of Mexico. 

Mr. P. here went into an examination of the laws 
of nations as applicable to the case, as laid down in 
Vattel, establishing the fact that Texas was free, 
sovereign, and independent; that as such she enter- 


ed into the Mexican confederacy; and being absolv-_ 


ed from that compact hy the fault of Mexico herself, 
was now free to treat with the United States, who 
were in no wise bound to consult with Mexico on 
the subject. f f 

Something had been said of the injury to our 
commerce by privateers under the Mexican flag; 
but let them do it if they thought proper, and on 
their heads be the responsibility. Our security was. 
in our own right arms. 

But again: was it expedient to annex the two 
countries? What did Texas propose to surrender 
to us? She proposed to surrender to us her sov- 
ereignty over all of her public property of every 
‘kind whatever; and for what consideration? It was 


gar ee cnet BAONE DANS i}finest 
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roposed to give her $10,000,000, and nothing more. 
erhaps it would not exceed $7,000,000; but beyond 
$10,000,000 they could not go. Look for a mo- 
ment at the land which she proposed to surrender. 
On this subject he was governed bya report made 
by the General Land Office of Texas to the govern- 
ment of that country,and he found there was of Texas 
unappropriated land, which would. be surrendered 
for the $19,000,000, as much. as 136,111,327 acres. 
Take this at 72 cents an acre, and he asked the 
American people—for he would not ask the House— 
if1t was notcheap enough. Then, asa matter of 
dollars and cents, itwas advantageous. But there 
were various objections to the acquisition of this 


territory. One alleged it would increase the sta- 


ples of the country, and thus be injurious to our- 
selves; while it was represented as a land of ‘mo- 
„tasses and swamps; and while blowing hot ard 
cold, there might possibly be some bewilderment in 
relation to the price; but if it were so productive as 
to be injurious to our staples, surely 73 cents per 
acre was as small a price as it could be. reasonably 
expected to beceded for. He had no hesitation in 
saying that it was as good as our own public 
domain which we sold at $1 25 per acre, at which 
price the land to be ceded by Texas would be worth 


$170,189,158 75; and this would be purchased for ` 


$10,000,000 only. He would ask gentlemen if they 
ever expected to annex Texas on terma more favor- 
able as regards dollars and cents. But there. were 
-other considerations connected with this question 
which ought not to be overlooked. The country 
proposed to be ceded was capable of sustaining 
5,000,000 of souls; for it was an immense country, 
rich in all the elements of production. Now, sup- 
pose that 5,000,000 of souls in Texas produced as 
much per head as the people of the valley of the 
Mississippi: what would be the annual product of 
that country? Why, $500,000,000 per annum. 
This was an enormous agricultural production, 
and there was no doubt of production equal to the 
valley of the Mississippi, for the ground was 
of equal fertility. Then suppose that one-third of 
this enormous agricultural product was exchanged 
for foreign products and brought back into this 
country: what would be the result? Why, it would 
create an importation into this country ‘of new 
wealth to the amount of $166,666,666. ‘hen look 
atthe amount which would thus be paid into the 
public treasury, even at a very low rate of duty—as 
low as any one desired to _impose—strictly a reve- 
nue duty of 20 percent. "What would be the annu- 
al amount thus placed in the treasury? $33,333,333,- 
20. He'would again.ask. the House if, by the èx- 
penditure of $10,000,000, they did not pay a paltry 
sum for all these advantages. But there were still 
others resulting from the annexation of Texas. 
But there were still others resulting from the annex- 
ation of Texas. To the West it would furnish the 
provision market in the world: to the 
rope and bagging and hemp interest it would 
afford a market surpassing all others; to the 
manufacturing interest of the country it would fur- 
nish a home market which would be superior to all 
other sections of the southern. States. Then ad- 
dressing himself to the question as one of pecuniary 
interest and he found it was irresistibly forced upon 
them. But if they did not annex Texas to this 
Union, how wouid the manufacturing interests be 
affected? They could not expect Texas to remain 
stationary. She would enter into alliances ofa com- 
mercial character. She was obliged todo it. And 
what would be her first step? It would be to enter into 
commercial treaties with Great Britain on principles 
of free trade; and when that was done, he appre- 
hended, owing to the peculiar position of Texas, 
she would become the importer of nearly all the sup- 
plies for the valley of the Mississippi. They could not 
prevent it. Look at the vast_rivers of the Missis- 
sippi, and he asked how could they preventa system 
of free trade along the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippi, provided a treaty of commerce should he 
entered into between Great Britain and Texas? The 
whole system of collecting revenue by this country 
would be changed; and he would now ask the man- 
ufacturing interest if they did not see what weighty 
inducements annexation affords? But, to his own 
section of country, he (Mr. Payne) believed it 
would give political security. He knew that an- 
nexation was opposed on the ground of slavery. 

The honorable gentleman was proceeding in the 
discussion of this topic, when the falling of the 
Chairman’s hammer announced the. expiration of 
his alloted hour. i 

Mr.- WINTHROP next obtained the floor; 


whereupon the committes rose and reported. pro- 
gress. 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by. tke members 
presenting them: f 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition for a light-housé 
and harbor at Little Forf.Lake county, Illinois, from the 
citizens thereof: referred to the .Committeé on Com- 
merce: i ` 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Otis Hay ford, and 245 
others; for a post-route from Britton’s Mills, in the town of 
Livermore, through Canton. and Peru, to- Dixfield village, 
allin the connty of Oxford, Maine. Sa A 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of Clara H. Pike, widow 
ofthe late General Zebulon Montgomery. Pike; praying to 
be placed on the pension roll of the United States. 

By Mr. BLACKWELL: The petition of’ Jacob Moore, 
praying the refunding of certain moneys paid fer McMinn 

ease: referred to the Committee of Claims, 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of Widow Anna Green- 
man, praying fora pension: referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions. ` 

By Mr. JAMESON: The petition of Daniel Guerrant, 
praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Margaret Corwin, 
raying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revo- 
utionary Pensions. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Stephen Weston 
and37 others, of Bloomfield, Maine, all legal voters, against 
the annexation of Texas, as unconstitutional and -inexpedi- 
ent. Also the petition of George F. Cooke and others, of 
Augusta, Maine, against admitting Texas as aslaveholding 
territory. N AA 

By Mr. PHCENIX: The petition of the heirs of Capt. M. 
Winans for commutation of pay. 


IN SENATE. 
“Monpay, January 6, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Senate, 
reporting, in compliance with ‘the acts of Congress, 
the names and number of clerks employed in his of- 
fice, and their salaries; and also showing: the man- 
mer of the expenditure of the contingent fund of 
his office: ordered to lie. on the table, and be printed. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the War Department, transmitting statements and 
reports of expenditures from the contingent funds of 
that department and its various offices and bureaus, 
prepared by its several disbursing agents, to the 
30th Tune, 1844: ordered to lie on the table. 

- Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Treasury Department, furnishing, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, certain information 
relative to the construction of iron steamers for the 
revenue service: ordered to lie on the table. 


Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Navy Department, transmitting, in compliance 
with the act‘of Congress of August, 1842, a report 
of the names and number of clerks employed in 
that department, and the amount of salary they re- 
spectively receive: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Navy Department, transmitting a statement of 
the contingent expenses of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the bureaus. in that depart- 
ment, for the year ending 30th September, 1844: or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented resolutions of the 
legislature of New Hampshire, instructing the sen- 
ators-and requesting the representatives from that 
State to use their exertions to proéure the-adoption 
of such measures by the general government as 
will, in their opinion, best contribute to effect the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States; and assert 
and maintain our rights to the Territory of Oregon: 
ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from the 
county court of the county of Jasper, Missouri, 
praying the passage of a law allowing that county 
a pre-emption right to a certain tract of land for the 
use of said county: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


Mr. BREESE presented a memorial from the city 
council of the city of Galena, praying for a grant of 
land to aid in building a city and marine hospital: 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also presented resolutions adopted by the general 
assembly of the State of Hlinois, instrueting the sen- 
ators and requesting the representatives frorn that 
State to procure the passage of a law making appro- 
priation of money for the speedy completion of the 
national road in that State; which were read. 

Also resolutions from the same source, requesting 
the senators and representatives from that State: to 
introduce and advocate a bill appropriating alternate 


sections of land for-six miles on each side of the Al- 
ton and Mount Carmel, and Alton and Shawnee- 
town railroads, for the purpose of completing- the 
said roads; which were read. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented’ 2 memorial from 
Gregory Thomas and others, owners of the New 
York pilot boat ‘Washington, praying indemnity for 
injuries: incurred’ by ‘a ‘collision with the United 
States steamer Colonel Harney, -on the 2d October, 
1844, at sea: referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary.. ; a S 

Also presented’ a memorial from“ the Society of 
Friends of New York and Vermont, treating of the 
subject. of slavery, and remonstrating against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. — : 


`The memorial having been read, the question of- 


reception was raised,’ and it was ordered, to lie on 
the table. satis oe ee 48 ; 

| Mr. MERRICK submitted the following. resolu- 
tion; in support of which he said~ the Postmaster 
General had received authentic information of the 
working of the penny-post system in England, 
which it was desirable should be laid before the 
Senate before action was had on the post office bill. 
The resolution was adopted as follows: . ; 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to 
communicate to the Senate any, information of an authentic 


character, ;which he may havereceived since the, com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, illustrative 


of the operation of the British post office system, and the’, 


effect upon its revenues of the reduced rates of postage. ` 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, requesting Congress to pass a bill, without 
delay, for the proper organization of the Territory 
of Oregon intoa Territory of the United States: re- 


‘ferred to the Select Committee on Oregon. 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the Board of Trade of Pittsburg, and a great num- 
ber of citizens of that place, setting forth the great 
importance of the commerce of the Mississippi and 
its tributary streams; stating that there are now em- 
ployed on-thatriver and its tributaries more than 
500 steamboats, of a tonnage, in the aggregate, of 
125,000, and annually navigated by more than 
20,000 seamen; and that the estimated value of the 
property’ passing thereon is $200,000,000. They 
ask an appropriation fór the improvernent of those 
great rivers, and. Mr. B. expressed the hope that 
they would not ask in vain: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. CHOATE presented the petition and papers 
of Alborne Allen, asking the allowance of his claim 
for building for the government, in 1843, a revenue 
boat for the district of Nantucket: referred to the 


` Committee on Claims. 


Mr. ‘ASHLEY presented a petition from J. E. 
Pelham, and 100 citizens of the counties of Inde- 
pendence and Searcy, Arkansas, praying for the 
establishment of certain mail routes in that State: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. . . . . 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a memorial from Thos.. 
Johnson and a number of citizens of Ohio, asking 
for the passage of the bill now before the Senate for 
the establishment of the Smithsonian institution for 


the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men: | 


ordered to lie en the table. i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial from 
Edward R. Tyler, representing. himself as the pub- 
lisher and editor of a periodical work called the 
New Englander, representing that postage on works 
of this character is very enormous, and praying for 
its reduction: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial from 
the West Feliciana Railroad company, praying for 
the remission of duty on certain railroad iron: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. ` 

Mr. BENTON: presented a petition of captains 
and owners of steamboats, pilots, engineers, and 
others,-directly interested in the navigation of the 
western rivers, praying 
siructed’around the falls on the Indiana side of. the 
Ohio river. 

On motion by Mr. B., the memorial, with the 
names of the petitioners, as they are practical men, 
was ordered to be printed, ; “hee, 

Mr. FOSTER presented a memorial from Gen- 
eral N. V. Knickerbocker and 200 others, citizens 
of — county, New York, praying the passage 
of the bill for the establishmentof the Smithsonian.in- 


stitution: ordered to lie: on the table—the bill being . 


now before the Senate. oe £ 
Also, a‘ memorial from Wm: W.: Woodworth, 


of Hyde Pack; New York, the administrator of | 


_CONGRESSIONA 


Wm. Woodworth, praying. for the passage ofal) 


that a canal may be con-' 


` may be herafter required, to resort there, for summer quar- 


GLOBE. - 


law extending for severi years the privileges here- 
tofore granted by patent to the deceased: referred to 
the Committee on Patents. ae ; 

Also,a memorial of Thomas Beveridge and other 
citizens of Washington county, New York, against. 
annexation and against slavery. The. question of 
reception being raised, it, was ordered fo. liè on the 
table. es Ean ee bs 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, leave was granted to | 


“withdraw from the files the petition and papers in 


the case of the administrators of ——- Phillips _ 

Mr: BAGBY gave notice of his intention to intro- > 
troduce several bills, the titles of which were not 
heard. ~ P 

On motion by Mr. SIMMONS, it was ordered 
that the memorial of Robert Perkins be withdrawn 
from’ the ‘files ‘and referred to the Committee on 
Claims... ` 

POSTAGE BILL. 


Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, with sev- 
eral amendments, (which were ordered to be printed) 


. the bill reducing the rates of postage, to limit the use 


and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and 
to protect the revenues of the post office depart- 
ment. E oS l 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. NILES gave notice that he would- to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill for the admission 
of Texas as a State into, the Union, and for other 
purposes. f j 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the bill authorizing the making of per- 
manent contracts for carrying the United States mail 
on railroads. 

Mr. SEVIER, from: the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Asahel Brain- 
ard; which was -read, and erdered to a second read- 


ing. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill to re- ` 
peal the act for the better organization of the district 
court of the United States, in the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, on leave, introduced a bill 
relating to revenue cutters and steamboats; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims,.to which was referred the 
petition of Pierre Chouteau, jr., and others, report- 
ed a-bill to confirm the title ofa tract of land, in the 
‘Territory of Iowa, tothe legal heirs and assignees 
of Julian Dubuque, deceased; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading, and the report accom- 
panying to-be printed. . JE: 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, reported a bill allowing 
a drawback on foreign merchandise exported in 
original packages to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in 
Mexico; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. `- 

Mr. WOODBERY presented two series of resolu- 
tions, adopted by the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire—one in opposition to a tariff for protection 
merely, and not for revenue, against the tariff act of 
1842, and recommending its repeal or modification; 
the other concerning the imprisonment of ‘Thomas 
‘Wilson Dorr, and denouncing the course pursued 
towards him in Rhode Island; which were read, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVES, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of Joseph Ramsey; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committce on Mililary Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency. of constructing 
and establishing permanent barracks at or near the Pass 
Christian, upon the Gulf of Mexico, and within the State of 
Mississippi, sufficient to accommodate such portions of the 
army of the United States as have been usually ordered, or 


ters, to preserve their health, oy for the furtherance of other 


military objects. A 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, on leave, introduced 
a bill for the relief of Hugh Wallis Wormley; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. >. : 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was 

Resolved, That the. Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 


structed to inquire into thé expediency of continuing the 
pension heretofore granted-to the child of Frederick A. 


| Bacon, late a passed midshipman in the.navy of the United || 


States, who.was lost with the United States schooner Sea 
Gull in a gale.of Cape Horn, in the year 1830. — y 


On motion by Mr: BAYARD, the previous or 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill for ‘the: 
relief of Mark Simpson was taken up as in commit+ 
tee of the whole, amended, reported to the Senate;: 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, like action was had. 
on Senate. bill 54—title not heard. l ae 

- Engrossed bill entitled an act for the relief. Mary 
Reeside, administratrix of the Jast will and testament: 


of James Reeside, deceased, was taken up, read the’ 


third time, and passed. ; . : 
-The bill for the establishment of the Smithsonian 

‘Institution was postponed till to-morrow. ||: 
On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the previous 


orders were. postponed,“ and ‘the bill providing-for- 


| the appointment and regulating. the pay of engi- 
“neers and assistant erigineers in the revenue service, 


was taken up, considered, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. ; ; 
_ The bill for the relief of Miles King coming up. 


+ next in order, and involving the question of ground- 


ing a claim on-the verdiétof a circuit court, CLTN 

On motion of Mr, BERRIEN—-who remarked. 
that the senator from North Carolina, (Mr. Hat- 
woop,] opposed to this. class of claims, was-not-in 
his seat—it wag passed by informally... 0.05.) 

The next thing in order was the Senate-bill enti< 
tled “A. bill increasing the pay of certain officers’ of 
revenue cutters while serving in the navy of. the 
United States;”? which was taken up, as, in com 
mittee of the whole, and certain amendments re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce were 
adopted. The bill was then reported back to the 
Senate, and the amendments. were concurred in. 

On the question whether any further amendments 


- were to be offered 4 


4 = 

` Mr. CRITTENDEN called for some information 
on the subject. It seemed to him that officers in the 
revenue were always considered in the civil service. 
He wanted to know upon what grounds’ the pro- 
visions should be made for them, or why they 
should-be entitled to consideration, as in the naval 
service? cate Eon - 


Mr. HUNTINGTON explainėd -that .it some= 


_ times, but very seldom, happened that cases occur- 


red wher it was found advantageous to the govern- 
ment to employ thé revenue-cutters and their officers 
as assistants in the naval service; ‘and whenever thig 
occurred, the revenue officers in charge ofthe cut- 
ters were not only put under the control of the ña- 
val service, but employed in performing other and 
different duties than those required in the revenue 
service. In such cases it was deemed reasonable 
and just that they should have an increase of pay 
while so employed—not an increase to the amount 
paid officers of the same grade in the naval sérvice, 
but barely sufficient to compensate them for the ad~ 
ditional duty. - AET : 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired whether this: law 
would not have the effect of inducing persons in the 
revenue, where their services were. most important 
and necessary, to change into the naval service. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought no such effect had 
resulted from the geeral law, in existence since 
1799, empowering the President.of the United 
States to employ revenue cutters in the naval service 
in cases of necessity. 

Mr. ARCHER inquired of the chairman of the 
Naval Committee what was the foundation of the 
law authorizing the President to make such transfer 
from the revenue to the naval service. i 

Mr. BAYARD said that he would refer to the 
original law, and make the explanation required. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON believed that- the law was 
founded -in the consideration that the revenue çut- 
ters, being vessels of lighter draft and better for coast 
service than vessels of war, could be advantage- 
ously employed in the naval coast service in time of 
war, or Upon cases of emergency; and hence. the -` 
President was authorized to transfer their . services 
whenever the Navy Department found it necessary 
to call for them. a - 

Mr. WOODBURY pointed out that it was a mis- 
take to suppose this law converted their revenue 
cutters into vessels of war, or. their officers into 
naval officers.. They were only to be_ temporarily 
employed in the naval service, and when the occa- 
casion ceased, they reverted to the revenue service. 
It seldom happened that they were required to be 
attached to the naval service longer than a couple of 
months at any-one time. ` 

Mr. BAYARD,. having referred to the original: 
law of -1799, recited “its provisions, and then ex- 
pares that the. bill now under consideration meres 


` ly wasintended to provide for a temporary increase of” 
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pay to avery small amount upon the rates already 
paid to.the officers of the revenue. 
° Mr. HUNTINGTON read thelaw of 1799, and 
then stated that the present bill: made no addition to, 
or alteration of, that Iaw, but merely supplied its 
omission to authorize a just and reasonable increase 
of pay for increased services. `` ier 
~ Mr. DAYTON said, if he understood the bill, it 
not only proposed this increase of pay. prospective- 
ly, but retrospectively; and he was ata loss to con- 
celve why the 31st of December, 1835, should be 
fixed upon,in preference to any prior date for its ro- 
trospective action. The gencral law, it appeared, 
had been in existence since 1799; and what was to 
prevent revenue officers employed in the naval ser- 
vice occasionally, from that time to 1835, from 
elaiming this increase, as well as those so employed 
from 1835 to the present time? To make any dis- 
tinction -would be invidious and unjust. Fle was 
opposed to this retrospective provision; and, unless 
it was stricken out, should vote against the bill. 
Mr. BAYARD explained that the year’ 1835 
was fixed upon to include the cases of officers of the 
revenue employed during the Florida war in the 
naval service on the coast of that Territory. -The 


bill originally was reported (some two or three 


sessions back) specially for the relief of those oti- 
cers who had memorialized Congress on the sub- 
ject. The committee, in considering this matter, 
conceived a provision ought to be added to the spe- 
cial bill, which would make its operation general in 
future, ‘which was the origin of the second or pro- 
spective section. Thus the Senate would see.that it 
was not the prospective section that formed the 
foundation of . the bill, but the special claims of rev- 
enue Officers, transferred to the naval service, and 
their co-operating, occasionally, since 1835. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN did not profess to be con- 
vérsant with these. matters, but it appeared to him 
very plain that persons appointed to the revenue 
service’ took the employment well satisfied with the 
salaries‘allowed them, and subject to a'l] the contin- 
gencies of the service. If it was one of those con- 
fingencies that they should, under the direction of 
the President, occasionally co-operate with the na- 
val service, how could they possibly have any 
claim for an increase of pay, growing out of the ful- 
filment of that condition? Why should they expect 
to be considered naval officers, or to be paid like ofi- 
cers of the navy? Such was no part of their engage- 
ment. 
revenue cutters with captains of the navy, or to pay 
them'as captains of the navy are paid, would be a 
dangerous ‘innovation. He was entirely opposed 
to the retrospective provision of this bill; and unless 
it was stricken out, he should vote against the whole 
thing. : 

Mr. DAYTON moved to strike out the second 
section, (containing the retrospective provision.) 

Mr, HUNTINGTON had no further interest or 
solicitude concerning this provision, than that sug- 
gested by the good policy and justice of remune- 
rating public officers fairly for the ‘services required 
of them. ` He recapitulated at considerable length 
the facts and grounds on which the provisions of the 
bill were framed, and urged the propriety. of retain- 
ing the second clause as it now stood. < ; 

Mr. BAYARD explained that the proposition, so 
far from being to rank of pay these revenue officers, 
as officers of the navy, was merely to increase, bya 
very small amount, their salaries while temporarily 
co-operating in the naval service. For instance: 
a captain of a cutter, in: the revenue service, 
is already entitled to $1,200 year; and the bill pro- 
poses to make his salary $1,500, while co-operating 
with the navy. Tirst lieutenants to have $1,200; 
second lieutenants $1,100; and third lieutenants 
$1,000. Now this was very different from the pay 
in the naval service, where the lieutenants on 
service have $1,800 a year. ; 

Mr. DAYTON had no special objection to the 

first section of the bill which related to the prospect- 
ive increase of pay, as stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. But he had the 
strongest objection. to the retrospective section; and 
could not support the bill unless it was stricken 
out. ; 
_ Mr. BAYARD observed that the special papers, 
memorials, &c., on which the bill originally was 
founded, had been that moment handed to him; 
and in order that he should have time to look them 
over, he would suggest the propriety of passing over 
the b.ll informally, and sletting it come up again 1m 
its regular order, when he should be better prepared 
to explain the matter; ; 


It-seemed to him that, to rank captains of | 


The farther consideration of the matter.was.ac- 
cordingly postponed. 

Several communications from the executive de- 
partments were read by their. titles. and laid on the 
table; the question of printing, ‘with respect to some 
of them, being referred to the Committee ‘on Print- 
ing. : i 

fine bill fofthe relief of Asa Andrewsnext coming 

up in order, as in committee of the whole, it was 
read, when, it being found that it involved the same 
principle as the bill for the relief of Miles King, 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, it was, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Haywoon} postponed. i 
The following: bills then came up in order, and 
were respectively considered; and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, viz: 

A bill to consolidate and amend the acts in relation 
to the pensions.of widows and orphans of naval offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines. 

A bill. declaring the assent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to impose a tax upon all lands here- 
after sold by the United States, from and after the 
time of such’sale. s : 

A bill to confirm the survey and location of claims 
for lands in the State of Mississippi, éast of the 
Pearl-river, and south of the 31° of north latitude. 

A. bill to relinquish the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain Indian reservations in the 
State of Alabama. i : 

On motion of Mr. DAYTON, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mowpay, January 6, 1845. 

Mr. R. SMITH asked leave to introduce resolu- 
tions of the legislature of the State of Ilinois, in- 
structing their senators and requesting their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use their influence to, pro- 
cure an appropriation for the speedy completion of 


the Cumberland road; which being ‘objected to, was’ 


not received, 
Mr. HAMMETT moved to suspend the rules, for 


the House to go into Committee of the Whole on, 


the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALE asked the gentleman to allow him 
first to introduce the resolutions of the legislature of 
New Hampshire, relative to the subject under con- 
sideratiod in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. R. SMITH said he should object, unless the 
game privilege was extended to him of presenting 
the resolutions of fllinois. . 


TEXAS, 

Mr. HAMMETT accordingly persisted in his 
motion, which was put, and carried; and the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hopkins of Virginia in 
the Chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution providing for the reannexation of 
Texas to the Union. ` 

Mr. WINTHROP, who had the floor, after some 


preliminary remarks, observed that the gentleman 


from“ Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. IxeersoLL] had 
called ob- him’ for arguments, and was particularly 
pleased to caution him against mere declamation. 
He would have been better pleased if the gentleman 
had given him an example instead of a precept, and 


-jf he had given him something in favor of this meas- 


ure better than a string of bold assertions. The 
gentleman from 
equally anxious for argument, and opposed to dec- 
lamation. That gentleman, when he addressed the 
committee, said that he was not about to enteriain 
them witha mere 4th of July oration; he was for 
nothing but argument. Now, with great deference 
to that gentlemen, he would say that this was an 
accasion on which nothing better could be offered 
than a 4th of July oration. When gentlemen were 
forgetting their own country, and: their own consti- 
tation, and flew off to foreign lands and foreign in- 
terests, it seemed to him that some reference to the 
Ath of July, some remembrance of the days of our 
fathers, when Massachusetts, Virginia, and South 
Carolina were bound together by united councils, 
by equal hopes and hazards, in the glorious enter- 
rise of establishing the freedom of the country, 
would be appropriate and useful. It seemed to him 
that some remembrance of the opinions of our fathers, 
and particularly their opinions as to what constitutes, 
the area of freedom, and. some of their opinions 
about slavery, too, would be peculiarly necessary 
on this occasion. : ; 
One of the greatest complaints made by our fa- 
thers of the revolution against the Britisk government, 


Alabama [Mr. Payne] was also © 


slavery a good and a blessing; 
that it had refused its assent to acts of the colonies 
forits.suppression; that it reprimanded the governor 
of South Carolina for having “given his assent to 


was that it considered 


one of those acts. - It seemed to-him that arguments 
on this question more particularly belonged to those: 
who maintained the affirmative of the proposition, 
and not to those who were opposed to it. 1t was for 
those who contemplated so momentous a change in 
our system—who were for runding off for foreign 
land’ and foreign alliances—it was for those who 
sought to jeopard the peace.and union of the coun- 
try, in order to find a move ample theatre for. their 
transcendental patriotism, to furnish arguments to 
sustain them. It was forthem to:make.out their 
case. It was for them to show the policy of the 
act, and to point out the precise terms in which, it 
was to be consummated. For us, (said Mr. W...) 
who desire no change, who are content with the 
country as itis, and with the constitution as it is— 
whose whole policy looked to the aggrandizement 
of the country by internal developments, and not by 
foreign acquisitions, we want no arguments. It is 
only necessary for us to content ourselves by sitting 
quietly in our seats, and answer, as the old barons 
of England did, nolumus leges Anglie mutari. “Sir, 
(said Mr, W.,) we have the constitution. "That con- 
stitution is one of limited powers, and of specifie 
grants of power. That constitution contains the 
clause that the powers therein enumerated shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people; and it also contained the 
clause that, the powers not thereby granted are re~- 
served to the Siates or to the people. - ; 
X Now it was for those who contended for the an= 
nexation of a foreign territory, to show. that the 
power they attempt to exercise is containéd in the 
grant. It was not for them to rely on. the feeblness 
of those who dissented from that proposition; but 
to geek for arguments to support their own cause. 
He was not at all astonished that the friends of this 
measure should have desired to throw off the load 
of argament from their own shoulders, and impose 
it on their opponents. Having tried all the means 
in their power of reconciling the difficulties among 
themselves in regard to the accomplishment of this 
maasure; having tried the wliima ratio of a letter 
from the Hermitage in vain, the old Roman cement 
having lost its binding force, their Jast hopes were 
that the blows of their enemies might, more suc-, 
cessfully than, the love pats of their friends, knock. 
their project into some. shape that would render it 
acceptable to all. It seemed to be supposed by them 
that some anti-slavery feeling would manifest itself 
in the course of the debate, in such sudden and 
violent outbursts as to compel certain southern 
members to give their votes for this measure, or 
their States to send. other members here in their 
places next session, who would be more complai- 
sant. For himself, he was not disposed to minister 
to this feeling. Though he had no hesitation in 
saying that one of the grounds of his opposition to 
ihe annexation of ‘Texas was, that it would result in 
the extension of slavery, and if his hour held, out, 
he should treat it in connection with the question of , 
slavery, yet he would do it in entire deference to the 
constitution of the United States, which he was 
sworn to support He should do it with the entire ad- 
mission, which no northern statesman has ever with- 
held, that so far as slavery exits in the States of the 
Union, this government had no right whatever to 


interfere. ; 

[was impossible for him to realize the fact that 
this subject was actually before the House for dis- 
cussion, ‘The introduction of a vast foreign nation 
into our boundaries—the naturalization of some 
thousands of Texians, as well as Mexicans—the 
introduction of 25,000 slaves into the Union in defi- 
ance of the constitution, which prohibits it—the 
admission of a territory not only of a size sufficient 
io-create two or three new States, but of a capacity 
to disturb the orbits of all the other stars, and drive 
them into a new céutre towards other suns, and all 
this, too, by one simple act of legislation, was a thing 


‘ so monstrous as almost to exceed belief. What was 


i? It was ameasure devised by a Chief Magistrate 
who was not the choice of the people, but who was 
the Chief Magistrate by acsident, for his own ambi- 
tious views. lt was rejected by the Senate, after 
mature deliberation, and a thorough discussion; and 
it was now brought forward, after an hours: con- 
sultation in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
was to be passed with as little consideration.as was 
ordinarily bestowed on an act to” grant-a salary or 
create-an office, | - oe ee 


ain 


£ He however observed that he did now begin to 
feel some sympathy with the people of Texas, who 
had been deluded and betrayed by false pretences and 
promises. ‘Where was the prornise which the Presi- 
dent of the United States dared to give to the people 
of Texas. at. the outset. of this negotiation?—that 
promise. which the President of the United States 
dared to give, that, if the treaty was entered upon, 

two-thirds of. the Senate would - ratify. But he- 
would no longer discuss this matter. .-Hesaw it 

was beginning to be asore topic. The chairman 

_of the Committee ‘on Foreign Affairs admitted that 


there was now- some. fear of annexation if there. . 


should be much longer delay: there were some per- 
sons in Texas who ‘appeared to be changing their 
minds; and so they were here not only to get the 
start of our own people, but to pass a snap. judg- 
ment on the will and judgment. of the people of 
Texas. He (Mr. W.Y did think there was some 
reaction on the subject of annexation; and hence, he 
repeated, he began to have some sympathy with the 
people of Texas: ; i we : 

„LHe then proceeded to state his grounds of opposi- 
tion to the passage of these annexation resolutusns, 
on whieh this debate in Committee of the Whole 


was based. He said, as te had said on a previous. 


occasion, that. the whole scheme was unconstitu- 
tional in substance and in form; that it was contrary 
tothe la: of nations, and was a- violation of the 


good faith of our own country; and, in his judgment, - 


it was eminently calculated to involve this country in 
an unjust and dishonorable war.. He also objected 
to it on account of its relation with domestic slavery. 
He was one ‘of those who utterly denied the au- 
thority of this government to annex a forcign State 
to this government by any process short of an ap- 
peal to the people in the form which the constitu- 
tion prescribed for its amendment.” He also read 
an extract from the oft-quoted letfér of Mr. For- 
syth—which set ‘forth doctrines. that were held 
by the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s cabinet—on 
the question of annexation, which he said contained 
not one word approaching a pretence of any right to 
reannex Texas. That letter admitted that the ter- 
ritory herein question went beyond that territory 
which was ceded by France in 1803, which treaty 
had’ been quoted here so often asa precedent on 
which to rely as a justification for this proposed 
acquisition of territory. There. were, if he unger- 
stood. them, gentlemen who claimed hereto be 
guided by precedent, while they refused to be guided 
by precedent on any other question. They rejected 
the idea that the signature of Washington and of 
Madison to a bank of the United States had settled 
a precedent of its constitutionality; and they hailed 


the return to the sub-treasury system as a return to . 


that original constitutional purity from which it had 


been perverted by. Washington and Madison! . Yes, | 


a restoration by Jackson and Tyler of constitu- 
tional purity from which Washingtoa and Madison 
had departed! If the old Roman orators of ‘which 
they read could look into each other’s face without 
laughing, he could not conceive how sorne modern 
gentlemen could do so. (They denied the constitu- 
tionality of a bank of the United States, of a tariff 
to protect and encourage domestic industry—they 
denied the force of precedent in every other instance, 


but they relied on the precedent which they found in- 


the cession of Louisiana. Now, he was no de- 
spiser of precedent, “especially such precedents as 
were afforded by the early cabinets, for which he 
had the most deferential respect; but he could not 
understand this disregard of precedent in all other 
cases ‘than this annexation of Texas, and sucha 
precedent as the cession of Lonisiana afforded. 
Why, they knew that Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to 
Mr. Breckenridge, acknowledged that they were. 
doing an act which went beyond the constitution, 
And he read an extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Jefferson, in which he expressed the opinion that 
the limits of the United States were. fixed; that 
the constitution of the United States was made for 
the territory. so-limited;and that he could net believe 
but that the intention was not to permit Congress to 
admit new States which should be formed out of 
new territory: not included in ‘those limits. Mr... 
Jefferson. did “not believe that Congress ‘had such 
power: and who.did believe i? THere were com- 
promises in the constitution; and he would here take 
occasion to say that Massachusetts had been’ falsely 
charged with a design to violate those compromises 
Lecause she had thought fit to submit a “proposition 
to amend ‘the constitution: 0 tint i 
He made some further observations on ‘this point, 


aad on the equipoise given in the ‘confederacy “by 


CONGRESSION 


the free.and slave States, and of a design now enter- 
tained to give slavery the. preponderance;(and went 
on, as was understood, to say that thè annexation 
of Texas would be such a change of the: country as 


| would require an alteration of the. constitution. 


. dissolved. 


There was a power by which every State had a 
right to say if it would enter” into new. compacts. In 
the same way in which they said ‘whether. they: 
would enter into that which now binds them -to-. 


gether; and if anything appealed to States rights it” 


was this question of annexation.. He (Mr -Win- 
THROP) dealt out no threats against this Union; they. 


‘were the abundant product of other soils than of 
Massachusetts; they_ loved the Union, atid. weré- 


content to abide by itsiand in support of this asser- 
tion he read an extract from the recent message of 
Governor Briggs; and added, in the name of Massa- 
chusetts, let the day perish, let it not be joined to the 
days of the year, nor come within the number of 
the months, when it shall be said, let this Union be 
f, however, there was any act which. 
would absolve them from their allegiance to that 
sacred instrument, the ‘constitution, it was this pro- 
posed act for the annexation of Texas} `. 

‘\He next proceeded to his second. proposition, that 
this project was’ an unconstitutional inform. as 
in substance. And here he read an extract from 
Mr. Gallatin to support the position he had as- 
sumed. . He said the constitution provided a legis- 
lativé and an executive power, providing a treaty-ma- 
king power of the executive and the Senate of the 
United States; and while such a power existed, the 
resolutions now on the table of. this House had no 
sort of right to be theré. This Ifouse had no au- 
thority to make treaty compacts with foreign pow- 
ers. This House might be called upon to carryout 
treaties made by the treaty-making~ power, by the 


| appropriation of money, and in other ways; and here 


gentlemen might differ as to the obligation to carry 
out the provisions of the treaties already, made; but 
so far as respected the making of treaties, the exer- 
cise of that power was alone with the executive and 
the Senate, which could alone advise and consent to 
such matters. {It was the doctrine of the constitu- 
tion that one third of the States—and_ those. might 
be evén the smallest, might forbid alliances 
with foreign powers.) ‘The functions of this House 
began and ended with domestic legislation, and yet 
here they had a plain and undisguised proposition 
to enter into alliances with another nation, by means 
of.a treaty which had been rejected by the treaty- 
making power” He knew the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had omitted the word 
treaty, and had taken care to use the word “‘seitle- 
ment,” and “Texas consenting;” but it related to 
laws, and lands, and persons, out of our territory, 
and therefore it belonged to the -treaty-making 
power. He here made some allusions to the re- 
marks made on a preceding day by Mr. Bexser of 


| Alabama, and remarked that the very essence of the 


treaty-making power was a contract with a foreign 
mower. - r . 
Mr. Calhoun ‘himself had laid down all this matter 
with more clearness and emphasis, even, he thought, 
than Mr. Pinckney, to whom the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. J. R. IncersoLL] had alluded. 
Mr. W. here read several extracts from a speech 


of Mr. Calhoun on the:question of commercial trea- ` 


ies, in which the doctrines were laid down “that 
Congress cannot make a contract with a foreign 
nation;” that whenever ordinary subjects of legisla- 
tion can only be accomplished bya contract with a 
foreign nation, they pass from the jurisdiction of 
the legislature to that of the treaty-making power, 
&e., &e. ` ; 
In this argument of Mr. Calhoun, (said Mr. W.) 
here is an unanswerable objection to this whole 
business now before them. 
y Mr. W. said if he had the time he would allude 
to the precedents quoted by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Berser] in support of the authority 
for legislative contracts with foreign nations. One 
of the acts to which the gentleman had referred, was 
simply an act taking possession of Louisiana, after 
the treaty had been negotiated ‘and ratified.. An- 
other was a resolution for taking possession of 
Florida, from which Mr. W. read to show that it 
provided simply for the temporary occupation of 
said territory, and at the same time declared express- 
ly that the territory remained subject to future stipa- 
lation. Such were the examples referred to by the 
gentleman from Alabama to sustain this monstrous’ 
assumption of power on- the part of the legislative 


body! 
; Win reference to this matter of “reannegation,” 


‘competitérs.in obtaining the floor. 
- ing with his remarks, 


there was mighty force in a syllable. If the friends 
of Texas had shown as much of the suaviter in mado , 
aa of the fortiter in re, it would have entitled them to 
much more respect. This litle word “re” was 
about the ‘only matter in question... 

Mr. W.'s remarks were here terminated by the 
expiration of his hour 

‘Mr. DOUGLASS was successful above many 

Before proceed- 

he said he would renew the 


| proposition he had at first made, as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman froni Ohio, [Mr. 


Sem aaa 


; troops were yet in Mexico; war then 


‘We1ter,] by offering the whole series of his reso- 
lutions, with the preamble, as an amendment to the 


“amendment. 


Mr. COLLAMER raised the question of order, 
whether it could be done. : 

The CHAIRMAN replied thet it was competent 
forthe gentleman to modify his resolution into the 
form which he preferred.. © : i 

“Mri: DOUGLASS proceeded with his remarks. 


` The gentleman from Massachusetts who had just 


taken bis seat [Mr. Winraror] had seemed to con- 
sider it incumberit on the friends of the annexation 
of Texas to the Union to deal. altogether with argu- 
ments, and to show thereby that they had the sight 
to do what they. proposed, and in the -form which 
they proposed; whereas he claimed entire exemp- 
tion on the part of their opponents from dealing 
in argument; but that it was sugitient for them 
simply to content. themselves by saying “fno, no,” 
to everything they proposed.- Mr. D. admitted that 
it was incumbent of the advocates of this measure 
-to sustain it by argument, and he would not. com- 
plain óf their opponents for taking the course the 
gentlenian had marked out for them, for he candidly 
believed that,before the discussion terminated, it would 
appear that, for them, discretion was the better part 
of valor, and that the best course for them would be 
to content themselves with perpetually saying “No, 
no.” - : : eS 
One word in relation to the origin of the Texas 
question. The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
been. pleased to tell them that it had been devised by 


-a President of the United States not elected’ by. the 


people; and the gentleman had passed censure on 
the President andthe hero of the Hermitage for ‘the 
interest and zeal they had manifested on this ques- 
tion of annexation. Mr. D. denied that the acci- 
dental President of the United: States had the credit 
of originating the project of the annexation of Texas 
to the Union. ‘fhe-honerable gentleman front Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Apams] could assert a claim to that 
honor, founded ow the fact that when President.of 
the United States in 1825, he and his secretary (Mr. 
Clay) proposed to annex Texas to this Union, and 
offered millions of dollars in. order to secure this 
valuable acquisition.” Mr. D. briefly ‘reviewed the 
history ef the action of the government with refer- 
ence to the annexation of Texas, noticing first. the 
renewal of the attempt by Mr. Adams in 1827, 
when it was proposed to reannex Texas under the 


` existence. of all that state of facts which the oppo- 


nents of the measure. now brought forward as con- 
clusive evidence that it could not be done consistent- 
ly with our treaty stipulations, and the faith and 
honor. of the government. ‘Then, Texas and 
Mexico severally were revolted colonies to 
Spain, their independence not acknowledged, the 
war then raging; and while that war was 
continuing between Mexico and Texas, as revolte 
ed colonies on the one hand, and Spain on 
the. other, the gentleman. from Massachusetts 
and. Mr. Clay had twice attempted to renonex Tex- 
as, and then adopt the unconstitutional war which 
they were told so much of. Yes; he took the facts 
from the official State papers of our country; and 
on these facts he denied the credit to Mr. Tyler of 
having originated this Texas hobby for the purpose 
of making political capital. 

He also referred to the fact that one of the first 
acts of General Jackson’s administration, following 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, was the 
order of General Jackson to Mr. Van Buren, his 
Secretary, to Instruct our minister at Mexico to 
makea contract to reannex Texas—to offer some 
five millions of dollars for the accomplishment of 


‘this great and uséful object; and to say that the 


fact of the pending war between Spain and Mexico 


. Would be an inducement to be urged upon Mexico 


why she should accept the five millions of dollare 


in order to take that maney and urge the war more 


vigorously against Spam. When that proposition 
was made by Mr. Van Buren in 1829, Spanish 


existed; 


. 


and the documehis. refer: 
And still our country tried annexation under these 
circumstances! ; Again: in 1833, General Jackson 
and Mr. Livingston, his Secretary of State, and in 
1835 General Jackson and Mr. Forsyth, his Secre- 
tary of State, renewed the proposition. Yet, in the 


very face of these state documents, they were told’ 


by the gentleman from- Massachusetts [Mi. Wix- 
THROP] that the whole scheme had been devised by 
a President, not elected by the people! It occurred 
to him, (Mr. D.,) at this moment, that he might have 
done the gentleman [Mr. Wintnrop]’ injustice. It 
was possible, inasmuch as the. gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] did originate the meas- 
ure that his colleague [Mr. Winxturop] had refer- 
red to him, [laughter,] when he had said that the 
scheme was originated ‘by a President not elected 
by the people. [Renewed laughter.] If so, he 
thought it unjust in the gentleman to make such an 
allusion: if made with reference to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he thought it ought to be re- 
sented; if it was not made to him, it was not sus- 
tained by the facts. 


Before proceeding to the main argument, Mr. D.- 


roposed to touch upon another topic, that had been 
alluded to both by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. 
R. Incersoiz,] to wit, as to the western boundary 
of the state of Texas, or of the original colony of 
Louisiana, with reference to the fact, whether 
this question wae one Of annexation “or of rean- 
nexation’ to the Union. In so far as the: merits 
of the, call. were concerned, Mr. D.° acknowl- 
edged that he deemed it immaterial;. but he wished 
to exhibit it so far as the truth .was concerned. 
It would be found, by looking- into’ the records of 
the time, that, in the: communication addressed by 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] to Don Onis, in 1816, it was stated that the 
first settlement ever made in the country . between 
the Sabine and the Rio del Norte, upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, was made in 1685 by La Salle, under the au- 
thority of the French government. They find it 
also there stated that the settlement thus made, in 
connection with the settlement previously made on 
the Mississippi and: Ilinois rivers by La Salle and 
Hennepin, formed the basis of the French colony 
under the title of Louisiana; that that title remained 
with France from the time of the settlement to 
1762, when it was transferred by France to Spain. 
In 1800, it was receded. by Spain to France, in vir- 
tue of the treaty. of St. Hdefonso; again it was held 
by France to 1803, when it was ceded to the United 
States. It was true, in all. thége cessions of the 
‘Louisiana colony ‘no boundaries were defined; but it 
- wag also true that, by the treaty of St. Hdefonso, it 
waa conveyed’ by the extent and boundaries of the 
original territory of Louisiana, as it was also con- 
veyed with the same extent and boundaries in -1803 
to the United States. Then, if they could ascertain 
what the original boundaries of ouisiana were, 
they found out where the western boundary of the 
United States was under the treaty of 1803; and 
hence they found out whether it was now a question 

of annexation or of reannexation. 
It was sufficent for him to say, on the authority of 


the honorable. gentleman from Massachusetts, that. 


France had always contended, when the territory be- 
longed to her, that the boundary was west of the Rio 
del Norte; also, that while Spain held possession of 
Louisiana, under the treaty from France, there was 
reason to believe that Spain regarded the Del Norte 


asthe boundary, from the fact that while Spain j 


held possession. Lopez, the geographer to the King 
of Spain, made ‘a map, and marked the Del Norte 
as the boundary; and. from the additional fact, that 
a geography was ‘also published about that time by 
another distinguished geographer in Spain, which 
made the same statement. f 

These facts, taken with others to be derived from 
the records before him, showed clearly that the 
Del Norte was the western boundary of the territory 

of Louisiana; and hence the western boundary of 
the United States under the treaty of 1803. 

Having shown that France had always so re- 
garded it when she owned the country, and that 
Spain-had always so regarded it when she owned 
the country, he now proceeded to show that the 
United States had always regarded it in like manner. 
For this purpose, he referred to the fact that Mr. 
Pinckney and Mr. Monroe had asserted to - the 
French “government, that the title of the United 
States to the Del Norte was as perfect as it wasto 
the island of New Orleans; that Mr. Monroe again, 
ip 1816, stated that the United States had never 


sd to showed the fact.’ 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


: doubted it; and, further, that the gentleman from 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in 1818, in a letter.to 
Don Onis, took the same ground, and repeated the 
statement of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney, that 
our title, as far as the Del Norte, was as perfect as 
our title to the island of New Orleans. i 

But he wished here to notice one more point made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Discover- 
ing, as the gentleman had had done, thatall the eyi- 


dence was against him as to. the point of the Sabine’ 


being the true boundary of Louisiana; that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts must be convicted of er- 
ror by reference. to the historical facts of the case, 
the gentleman had asserted that that question had 
been previously settled by the act of 1812, estab- 
lishing the Sabine as the boundary. Did not the 
gentleman know: that, that act did not purport to 
define the boundary between the United States and 
Spain? On the contrary, Mr. D. referred to the 
act to show thatit only made the boundary of the 
State of Louisiana, leaving the rest of the territory 
tobe organized into territories as Congress shall 
divect. Ifthe gentleman insisted that that act did 
fix the boundary between us and Spain, by the 
same construction it was inevitable. that. that por- 
tion of the act fixing the northern boundary of the 


State would make it the northern boundary of our . 


territory on the west of the Mississippi, and thus 
would exclude Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa from 
the Union. ° 

Again: he wished once more only to pay his: re- 
spects to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman said the act of 1812 did establish the 
boundary. between Spain aud the United States, and, 
by that act, that we lost Texas, and not by the 
treaty of 1819. If this were so, it furnished them 
with an instance in which the Congress of the 


United States had contracted with a foreign nation - 


on the subject of boundary, without referring it to 
the treaty-making power at all. And thus it proved 
to them'that Congress had the power to sell our 
country toa foreign nation, and of course, that it 
had the power to buy it back again; which annihi- 
lated his own objection that Congress had no power 
to. buy foreign territory at all. 

[He now came to the consideration of the treaty 
of 1803, by which we purchased the territory of 
Louisiana, extending to the Rio del Norte, and in- 
cluding Texas. In that treaty was inserted an arti- 
cle [the 3d] declaring that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory should be admitted into our Union, 
as soon as possible, on.an equal footing with: the 
other States, and that they should be protected in 
the enjoyment of their property and. their rights 
and privileges, and especiaily in the exercise of 
their religion. That very treaty, which the gentle- 
man admitted inclided Texas, contained a.solemn 
pledge that the whole of the territory, including 
Texas, should be admitted into the Union, and that 
the inhabitants thereof should be protected in the 
enjoyment of all their rights; and yet, in defiance 


of that solemn pledge, the treaty of 1819 sold 


Texas and the people of that country toa foreign 


; despot, and converted American citizens into the 
: serfs ofa foreign despotism, depriving them of their 


religion, and of all their rights and privileges, in. vio- 


Jation ofthe solemn pledge, and of the faith and 


honor of the nation. | Were there not here some 


‘materials for the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
; who had just taken his seat, [Mr W inrHRoOP, | to 
* dwell on the height of philanthropy, and his zeal for . 
` the extension of the erea of freedom. Might he 


not here well exert his eloquence to extend to them 
the protection of the government in the enjoyment of 
their religion, and their rights and privileges, and to re- 


deem the pledge that was violated by the treaty of 1819? 


But the gentleman said, that although the treaty of 
1819, did violate the treaty of 1803, yet, inasmuch 
as this government ratified it, we thereby lost all 
right and title to Texas. He admitted that fact, 
and admitted it with humiliation. He admitted that, 
by our own fault, we had lostall right or pretext 


of right to that fine country. He applied to this - 


case the strict principle of law, that no nation, 
more than an individual, shall be permitted to take 
advantage of his wrong. Hence-he set up no claim 
of right to the possession of Texas. Yet at the 
same time he set up the principle though we had, by 
our own fault, lost all right, we had not freed our- 
selves from the obligation to redeem the. pledges 
given by thetreaty of 1803. We were still bound 


to fulfil the stipulations of that treaty, and bring the 


people of Texas into our Union, provided they de- 
mand of us the fulfilment of. the pledge there given. 
Texas had demanded the fulfilment of that pledge; 


“foreign territory to the 


and if we idesired to maintain our reputation for 
honor and good faith before the: civilized world, we 
were bound to fulfil it. If he had the time to spare, 
he could show that, within three months ‘after “the 
signature of the treaty of 1819, the people of Texas ` 
assembled together in solemn council; and put forth 


to the world a solemn protest against being sold to 


never to . 


the king of Spain, and pledging themselves À 
He gave 


acknowledge the validity of the bargain. 


that statement of facts as he found it in Niles’s 


Register) j oe . ; . 

(yr. D. next took'a view of the great, commercial 
advantages that would result from the. annexation | 
of Texas, and pointed. to the great. and increasing 
market that would be opened by it to our northern 
manufactures; and.also pointed out the security. that 
would be afforded by obtaining “better boundaries 
than we now have, and thus avoiding collision with 
foreign powers. He then, in reply to the: gentle- 


-man from Massachusetts, went into the questionas. 


to the power of this government to, admit foreign’ 
States into the Union, or to annex foreign territor 
to it. The gentleman (he said) had taken hig 
ground, and met the question by refusing to argue 
it, though he required arguments from thè friends of 
the measure. ‘Those who were opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas seemed to have adopted the plan 
of raising up objections, of suggesting difficulties, 
and of keeping the friends of the measure employed 
in removing them, so that they would be prevented 
from goiùg into the main question. hey had 
found that the people were against them on that sub- 
ject, and that they had se ait their will more 
unequivocally in favor of the annexation of Texas 
than on any of the issues that. were presented for 
their consideration. They therefore were ` reluctant 
to argue the question on its merits, and preferred a 
discussion on collateral issues) a 
, He agreed with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that, if we annexed Texas to the Union, it 
must be done consistently with the constitution, and 
he was satisfied that Congress had the constitutional 
power to.do it. “In regard to the power to annex 
Union, he had. only to call 
the attention of gentlémen to the fact that, in the arti- 
clas of the old confederation, there was a proviso that 
Canada might be admitted into the Union as a mat- 
ter of right, whenever she asked it, and that any 
other colony might be admitted with the consent of 
vine States. What other colonies were alluded to? 
The old thirteen States were included’ in the, con- 
federacy, and therefore none of them could have 
been alluded to. But gentlemen said that the colonies 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, were alluded 
to, but he would ask if Florida could not have been 
admitted under that article. Jt certainly was the in- 
tention of the framers of the confederacy to admit 
foreign States into the Union if they could get nine 
States to vote for ite Mr. D. went on to show that 
after the confederacy, the power of admitting foreign 
States into the Union was not restricted by the con- 
stitution, but enlarged by it. Propositions to restrict 
the admission of foreign States into the Union were 
made in the convention which framed the constitu- 
tion, and were rejected; after which the convention 
adopted the clause giving Congress the powér of 
admitting new States into the ‘Union. What else 
did they do? They struck oul the proviso requiring 
the assent of nine States for the admis- 
sion of new States, and inserted the proviso that 
Congress might do it. They also voted down the 
proviso requiring two-thirds, and provided that Con- 
gress might do it by ‘the votes of a majority. Mr. 
D. then referred to the treaties of Louisiana and 
Florida, to show the power of Congress.to acquire 
foreign territory, and to the admission of Louisiana, 
Missouri, &e. into the Union, to show the power of. 
Congress. to admit territory so acquired into the 
Union as States. Mr. D. then went into an expla- 
nation of the powers of Congress to pass such laws 
as are necessary to carry the powers given by the 
constitution into cffect, drawing a distinction . be- 
tween the grounds of indispensable necessity, as 
held by the democratic party;-and the latitudinarian 
doctrine of convenience and expedieucy, as held by 
their opponents, contending for the constitutionality 
of the admission of Texas on the former grounds. 
¿He did not pretend to say that all the incidental 
powers were properly derived from the enumerated 
ones; but he did say that, in relation to all these 
questions, there was no express power in the con- 
stitution for their exercise. Congress, said the con- 
stitution, might admit new :States into the. Union; 
and it wasnow conceded ‘that it ‘inclided Texas; 
Congress might, therefore, make such laws as, were 


. 


: tion; that 
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necessity and proper to. admit new States. The 
gentle: : from Massachusetts [Mr. Wivrnror] 


told: th 2m that the acquisition of territory was a con- |] 


tract with a foreign nation, and all contracts. with 


‘foreign nations. were treaties, and belonged to the 


treaty-making power; but he (Mr. Douerass) ap- 
_pealed to the House if such a position was tenable. 
Ee apprehended ‘that all contracts with foreign na- 


' tions were not treaties: Congress could borrow 


money: the power was a general one. Congress 
could borrow rhoney from a bank, an individual, or 
a foreign nation. T'o borrow money from a foreign 
nation was a contraet, but it was not a treaty within 
the meaning ofthe constitution. The constitution 
said Congress may admit new States into the Union: 
‘Congress might, therefore, exercise the powers 
necessary to carry that provision into effect.. There 
were, however, several ways in which territory 
could be acquired; one was by treaty, and another 
was by act of Congress. The acquisition of terri- 
tory was an incident of the law-making power. 
Another mode of acquisition was by discovery, and 
‘another still by conquest; but when new States were 
admitted, the constitution said it should be by Con- 
gress, and by Congress alone. ; 

He was one of those who believed that there was 
nothing to fear from the acquisition of freemen to 
the States of this Union, or of territory’ to this re- 
publie; and while he would not violate treaty stipu- 
ations in any respect, or the laws of nations, he did 
say that he would use all legal means to extend the 
territory of this republic from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and drive from this continent the last vestige of 
ay, foreign power, 

Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, to warn him of 

the expiration of his allotted hour. 3 


“Mr, CLINGMAN next obtained the floor, and 


said it was not his intention to enter into the consti- 
tutional argument in relation to the annexation of 
Texas at the present time. He knew nothing was 
to grow out of this discussion; for he understood it 
was only intended to make political capital for the 
southern elections. He should therefore treat it on 
its real, and not on its assumed merits. He then en- 
tered into a review of the measures of the last ses- 
sion, more particularly the action of the House on 
the 25th rule, which had now been repealed in si- 
Jence. He next referred to what he alleged were 
inconsistencies of the democratic party on the sub- 
jects of the tariff and of Texas, and thes made some 
comments on the democratic nomination of Mr, Bir- 
ney in Michigan, and his national nomination by 
the abolitionists. 

V Mr. C. further named, as adventitious advantages 


“which the democracy had enjoyed at the recent 


election, the support of foreigners, and particularly 
of Catholic foreigners—the aid of the present “acci- 
dental” administration, which, among its other 
levies on its officers to further the cause of democ- 
racy at the late election, had raised $15,000 in the 
custom house at New York alone in three assess~ 


“ments. 


All these things had not been sufficient to bring 
about the desired result; but as they (the demo- 
crats) had known that the constitution provided no 
mode of testing the legality of an election, and that 
whatever votes came in would be counted, they 
had determined to secure a sufficient number of il- 
legal votes to turn the scale. Mr. C. said the 
first. demonstration was at the Maryland elec- 
in Baltimore fifty men had been 
convicted of double voting—-who were were every 
one democrats, and who had been pardoned by his 
‘demoeratic <excellency Gov. Thomas. He next 
came to New York, where he said 7,000 foreigners 
had been naturalized by their opponents during the 
last year, many of whom had not been in the coun- 
try six months. == - 

Mr. LEONARD here interposed for the purpose. 
of explanation: The statement, he said, was entire- 
ly without foundation. . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. declined to ‘yield the floor on 
account «f the shoriness of his liour He had got 
his information from what he regarded a good 
source; Lut if the gentleman from: New York, or 
apy other gentleman, could showthat he was wrong, | 
he shouid be glad of it; for'an- investigation of the- 
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matter was what he wanted. His desire was to 
raise a committee to investigate the matter. < 
Mr. C. next proceeded to speak of. the “Empire 
Club” of New York city, and to characterize it, 
and particularly its officers, as an assembly: of gam- 
blers, pick-pockets, and persons under indictment— 
‘in some cases under several indictmeats, for murder 
and various other crimes. This club, he said, had 
followed their own avocations very quietly, until 
some of the democrats -had concluded that it might 


_ be made to furnish them with efficient aid; and_they, 


-in co-operation, had prepared an extensive scheme 
of fraud, double voting, &e. He had a letter from 
a gentleman assuring him that it. could be made to 
appear that-some had voted as many as‘sixteen 
times; and it was admitted, he said, by some of their 
party, that they. had calculated to. give fourteen 
thousand illegal votes, but that they had not been 
able to secure but eleven thousand. He alleged that 
it had been arranged that the sailors on board the 
North Carolina ship of the line, moored at the 
Brooklyn wharf, should go on shore and vote for the 
gentleman representing Brooklyn, [Mr. Murpuy;] 
but that, by some mistake, they had been carried to 
the opposite side, and had given their votes in New 
York; the consequence of which was, that the gen- 
tleman from Brooklyn was defeated, while his col- 
league from the.New York side was elected. 


Mr. MURPHY addressed the Chair, and at- 
tempted to obtain opportunity for explanation; but 

Mr. CLINGMAN persisted in refusing to yield 
the floor, alleging, as reason therefor, the shortness 
of his time. 

He further proceeded to refer to the alleged 
frauds in Albany, whither voters were said to have 
been transferred from Philadelphia; in St. Lawrenoe 
county, which had given at the late election 1,500 
votes more than ever before; and in Jefferson and 
other counties. An investigation, he believed, 
would show the same state of things in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Louisiana, (where in one parish. more 
votes at the recent election had been cast than the 
whole number of inhabitants, according to the last 
census,) and in Georgia. 

Mr. E. J, BLACK, interposed, and declared with 
emphasis that, with reference to Georgia at least, 
this was totally false. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. He was very glad to hear 
the gentleman this denial; he had not declared this 
asa positive fact which he could vouch for, but 
nevertheless, he was strongly induced to believe it 
to believe that these four States had been lost by 
fraud to the whigs. 

He had referred to these things to show that, but 
for this extraordinary combination of events, the 
party would not have triumphed; and he believed 
such a result might another time be prevented. Capt. 
Tyler was an accident, such as we might not see in 
100 years again; the abolitionists had defeated them- 
selves; such had been their course that a strong 
feeling had been aroused against them, and they 
were sinking into contempt everywhere. He also 
repeated the charge of “British gold” having been 
employed to the support of a paper in defence 
of free-trade doctrines. There might not be, he 
continued, many of these influences again; but there 
would always be some new humbug. They (the 
whigs) must therefore adopt an efficient system of 
party organization—not to practise frauds, but to 
prevent them; and, doing this, they would triumph. 

Mr. C. proceeded to speak of the difficulties 
which he considered likely to arise in the dem- 
ocratic party—not so much, he apprehended, 
with reference to particular. measures, as to the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of office between the northern 
and southern portions of the democratic party. In 
case the northern democrats succeeded in this con- 

. test over their southern brethren, their consciences 
would be easy, and they could vote for annexation; 
but in that case the tariff would be exceedingly bur- 
densome to the southern portion, and Mr. Calhoun’s 
going out would be the signal to them for nullifica- | 
tion. As to Mr. Calhoun, looking at his course for | 


| Polk, on the ground that he was en 


} each of the consulat 


the past thirteen years, saving the time when he 

was in union with the democratic party, in hope of | 
getting their vote for the: presidency, whether they, | 
looked at his course on the tariff, nullification, of | 
annexation, it was precisely the course which anf | 
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judicious man would.take were he desirous to break 


down the Union, and establish e southern ¢on- 
federacy.. Mr. C. advanced the conjecture that Mr. 
Calhoun would be continued for a season by Mr. 
ed in an im- 
ornt negotiation; and‘in the mean time office would 
e. given to his followers sufficient to sécuré “the 
chivalry” to the support of the administration; after 
which he would perhaps be disposed: of with.a:for- 
eign mission, with a seat in the Senate, or, Cincin- 
natus like, would be allowed to return to the plough. 
` He proceeded to canvass the prospects of the op: 
posing political parties in some of ‘the States. : He 
pronounced North Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Georgia safe for the whigs; and he declared that 
his.party were safe everywhere. He launched into a 
denunciation of the means used by their opponents 
in the late canvass, declaring that the democraté had 
selected an. obscure :man who. could be on every 
side of every question; and that, in so doing, they: 
had done great injury to the country, the fact 
to discourage manly patriotism and. statesman 
Our party, said he; have been defeated because 
they were too honest, too open, [laughter] too man- 
ly in their avowal of principles. ` a 
Mr. C. concluded his remarks with a highly col+ 
ored eulogy on Mr. Clay, contending that. the world 
did not contain a purer patriot or more enlightened 
statesman. sc? 85 
Mr. YANCEY then obtairied the floor, and on 
his motion the committee rose and reported progress. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. $ 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bilis; which were 
read the first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union: 

_A-bill making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, for the fiscal year commencing the Ist July, 
1845, and ending the 30th June, 1846. creas 

A bill makiog appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensioners for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1846. l we 

A bill making appropriations for the support of 
the military academy for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1846; and Pe ; 

A bill makin. 
the Post Office 
30th June, 1846. ; 

The following bills, which were ontheir engross- 
ment, were ordered to be engrossed, and were read a 
third time, and passed: ` wos 

‘A bill for the relief of the-owner and crew of the 
schooner Success. i : 

A bill for the relief of Samuel B, Folger. 

A bill for the relief of Samuel B, Tuck. 

A bill for the relief of William Augustus Atlee. 

A. bill for the relief of George M. Jones. 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Dean. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN, 
` Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered and agreed to: : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to com- 
municate to this House all such information, in possession 
of the department, us may tend to show the causes of the 
increased expenditnre for the relief dnd protection of 
American seamen in foreign countries, with tabular state- 
ments of the amounts expended at the varions consulates 
fora series of years; the number of seamen relievéd at 
si ; the amount accounted for by. each 
of the consuls as received by them on account of seamen 
discharged in foreign countries; together with all suck 
other information as he may possess, and such suggestions as 
he may offer for the amendment of the system now in opera- 


tion. Reena 
NDREW JOHNSON, on leave, and in 


appropriations for the service of 
epartment for the year ending the 


Mr. 
pursuance ‘of notice given, introduced a bill for the 
relief Zachariah Simmons and Joseph Cruymiller; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. McDOWELL, in pursuance of notice given, 
obtained leave and introduced.a bill admitting the 
republic of Texas asa State into the Union of the 
United States of America: read twice, and: referred 
to the Committee of the whole on the atate af the 


ILLINOIS ROADS. 
Mr. FICKLIN presented two resolutions of the 


legislature of Illinois, asking for a grant of land to 
aid that State in the completion of certain roads. 
Mr. BURKE asked leave to present certain reso- 
lations of the legislature of New Hampshire, in re- 
_ Jation to the imprisonment of Governor Dorr. 
The House then adjourned. 


"The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ` 


- By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens ef Buffalo, 
‘New York, for an appropriation for a seal wal to protect 
Buffalo harbor. p $ 

By Mr. ROBERT SMITH: The petition of L. E. Owen 
and other citizens of Randolph county, Illinois, praying 
Congress to exercise all its constitutional power for the lib- 
eration of Thomas Wilson Dorr, and to reinstate him inall 
his natural and political rights as a citizen of the State of 
Rhode Island, and of the United States: referred to the se- 
ject committee to whom was referred the memorial of cer- 
tain members of the legislature of Rhode Island. 

By Mr. BOWLIN: The petition, and documents in support 
thereof, of William ‘Briplett, of St. Louis, Missouri, praying 
that he may be confirmed in his pre-emption entry, and that 
the Président be directed to issue hima patent therefor, in 
conformity to his certificate of entry: re rred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The petition and documents of 
Richard M. Livingston, the heir and administrator of Col- 
onel James Livingston, of the New York continental line, 
preying compensation for revolutionary services: referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. ... 

By Mr. RELFE: The petition of Nathan Rowley and 
forty-five others, citizens of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
praying Congress for a grant of unsold lands in the Vin- 
cennes district, to complete the Wahash and Erie canal: re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. HUGHES: The memorial of the board of. alder- 
men of thecity of St. Louis, praying Congress for an addi- 
tional appropriation to complete the work already begunon 
the harbor at St. Louis, the more effectually to secure it 
from the dangers now threatening it. The petition of Peth- 
uel Foster, of Missouri, praying Congress to allow him & pen- 
sion from July, 1814, at which time he received a wound 
whilst in the service of his country during the late war 
with Great Britain. 

By Mr. FRENCH: The petition and papers of Samuel 
Dickson, praying for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The memorial of Wm. F. Parshall and 
©30 other citizens of Warren county, Ohio, for a reduction 
of postage to the standard proposed by the late report of 
the Postmaster General. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of J.K. Moorehead and 26 oth- 
ers, citizens of western Pennsylvania, pray ing for the open- 
ing of a ship canal around the falls of St. Mary’s, at the out- 
let of Lake Superior: referred to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. Petition of Jacob Libengood for a pension: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revelutionary Pensions. 

“By Mr. CALEB B. SMITH: Petition of Jesse H. Healy, 
heir at law of Hugh Healy, John Healy, and Patrick Healy, 
praying a grant o land as a compensation for services ren- 
dered by his ancestors in the revolutionary war. 

“By J. A. WRIGHT: Petition of Samuel Long and 75 oth- 
ers, citizens of Clay county, Indiana, asking for a grant of 
Jand to continue the Wabash and Erie canal trom Terre 
Haute to Evansville: referred to the Committee of the 

‘Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: Two petitions of the cititizens of the 
State of Maine for a light-house on Mark Island, at the en- 
trance of Harpwell sound. 

By JOHN STEWART: The petition of the heirs of Lieut. 
Ebenezer Jackson, deceased, for commutation pay: referred 
to the Committes on Revolutionary Pensions. Also the pe- 
tition of Levi Durand and others for the passage of a law in 
relation to the Smithsonian bequest: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. BURKE: The petition. of Henry J. Duff and 129 
others, naturalized citizens of Rhode Island, praying Con- 
gress to pass a law to remedy the recent misconstructions 

of the naturalization laws by the courts of the State of 

Rhode Island. $ 

By Mr. HARALSON: Two petitions—one of L. C. Cand- 
ler and 38 others, and the other of W. S. Griffin and 65 oth- 
ers, citizens of Carroll, Coweta, Pike, and adjoining coun- 
ties of Guorgia— praying the establishment of certain mail 
routes therein named, together with an accompanying map: 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
ofthe Union. k 

By Mr. CATLIN: The memorial of Roswell Moulton and 
175 others, citizens of Windham, Connecticut, remonstra- 
ting against the annexation of Texas to the Union: referred 
to fhe Committee on Foreign ‘Affairs. Also the memorial of 
Seth Jillson and 177 others, citizens of Windham, Connecti- 
cut, praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia: referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
Jumbia. : 

By Mr. HUDSON: Remonstrance of Ezra Batchellor and 
others, of North Brookfield, Massachusetts, and of Cyrus 
P. Grosvenor and others, of Southbridge, Massachusetts, 

. both against the annexation of Texas. The petition of Wil- 
liam Adams and others, of North Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
forthe repeal of all Jaws which uphold slavery in the Dis- 

trict and Territories. A g 

By Mr. E S. HAMLIN: The petition of JJ. P. Sinnott and 
72 others, praying for an appropriation of sixteen thousand 
dollars to complete the harbor at Charleston, at the mouth 
of Black river, Lorain county, Ohio. Also the petition of 
O. W. White and 118 others;and the petition of H. Culver 
and 160 others; ‘and the petition of O. L. Mason and 124 oth- 
ers, praying for a like appropriation to complete said 
harbor. é 

Py Me SCHENCK: The petition of John R. Bold, of Mi- 
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ami feounty, Ohio, praying for an increase of his pension: 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Eli Merrill, of the city 
of Brooklyn, in the State o New York, praying that he may 
locate a quarter section of land in surrender of a patent of 
land granted him for services in. the-late war with Great 
Britain: referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: The petition of Wm. G. Sanders, forcom- 
pensation for puilding burned. x : 

By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of Wm. Gilsin and many 
other citizens, of New York, forthe passage of a law giv- 
ing to every settler, not possessed of other lands, a farm of 
rezsonable size, the tenure of which shall be actual use and 
possession. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspar, January 7, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the War Department, trans- 
mitting a statement exhibiting the names and com- 

ensation of clerks and other persons employed in 
that department, for the year 1844. Also, a com- 
munication from the Indian bureau, in that depart- 
ment, making a like exhibit; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

‘Also laid before the Senate the. report of the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings; which, 

Onmotion by Mr. WOODBURY, was ordered to 
lie on the table, and be printed. .."" ` 
"Mr. BARROW presented a 'petition from Clif- 
ford, Garr, and others, and the petition of the West- 
ern Marine Fire Insurance Company and others, 
of New Orleans,severally praying for appropriations 
for the erection of light-houses on the coast of 
Florida: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Montgomery county Penn- 
sylvania, praying for reform in the naturalization 
laws: referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUGER presented the petition of Francis 
Sumter, administrator de bonis non of General 
Thomas Sumter, deceased, praying the reimburse- 
ment of money advanced to the United States by 
the said Thomas Sumter during the revolutionary 
war: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

Also presented a petition from John Strohecker 
and others, residing in Charleston, South Carolina, 
praying that the money which they were com- 
pelled to pay for the insurance ona vessel and car- 
go of slaves, which vessel was forced by stress of 
weather into Bermuda, and there seized and detain- 
ed by the local authorities, may be reimbursed to 
to them by the United States: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. TAPPAN presented a protest of sundry citi- 
zens of Harrison county, Ohio, against the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, unless done by 
the consent of all the sovereign States, and slavery 
forever prohibited: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign relations. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented the memorial of the 
chamber of commerce of Savannah, praying that a 
ratable charge be made for all matter conveyed by 
mail; that letters be charged by weight; that all let- 
ters be prepaid by stamp; that the franking por 
ilege be abolished except when connected with the 
business of the government; that the franking priv- 
ilege be abolished, and members in lieu of it, be fur- 
nished with stamps by the government: ordered™to 
lie‘on the table, the bill being now before the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a memorial from R. 
E. Buchanan and others, inhabitants of Alexandria, 
District of Columbia, praying that the charter of 
that town be so amended as to extend the right of 
suffrage: referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also presented a petition praying amendments to 


` the pension laws: referred to the Committee on Fen- 


sions. 

Mr. EVANS presented a memorial from Edward 
S. Osgood, praying to be released from the paymant 
ofa certain judgment obtained against him by the 
United States: referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. NILES presented a petition from the Hart- 
ford and New Haven railroad company, praying 
for the remission of duty on certain railroad iron 
which they have already paid: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. FOSTER of New York gave notice of his 
ntention to ask leave to introduce a bill to-morrow— 
itle not heard. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a. petition of the peo- 
pe of Audrain county, also asking for the estab- 
i 


shment of a mail route from Savannah to Cocke 


. If that functionary had—as no doubt he 


and Moore’s Mills, &c.; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roaeds..” 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported a. bill for the relief of Joseph Simimons; 
which was read, and. ordered to a second reading, 
and the report accompanying to be printed. 

Mr. BAGBY, on leave, introduced a bill author- 
izing the Solicitor of the Treasury to compromise 
and settle with the sureties of John H. Owens, late 
receiver of the public moneys in Alabama; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. : f 

Also, on leave, a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause to be erected, or to purchase 
a suitable building in the city of Mobile, for a court- 
house for the southern district of, Alabama; which 
was read twice, and referred to the: Committee on 
the Judiciary. ee 


LAND CLAIMS IN LOUISIANA. 

The joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives in relation to the issuing of certain grants 
for certain lands in Louisiana, was taken up and 
read twice, and the question being on its reference— 

Mr. JOHNSON stated that it related to matter 
which required the immediate action of Congress; 
and he hoped, therefore, the Senate, instead of re- 
ferring it, would proceed to its consideration at 
once. : 

Here a general call was made for the reading of 
the resolution in full; and it was read accordingly, as 
follows: i 

Resolved, That the issuance of grants or other evidences 
of title upon a Spanish land claim in the State of Louisiane, 
lying on the Mississippi, above New Orleans, ommonly 
known as the Houma claim, be, and the same are hereby, 
prohibited until the further order of Congress in relation 
thereto. f . ae 

Mr. J. then explained that a disputed claim’ to 
these lands had been repeatedly before Congress for 
many years back, and remained yet unsettled, the 

arties being claimants on the one side-under an old 

panish grant, and on the other side persons who 
had entered and paid for these lands to the United 
States, without any patents hitherto having been ise 
sued to either. On reaching Washington this 
session, he had learned with. susprise that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had issued patents 
to the’ claimants under the Spanish grant 
for a portion of the lands and ordered patents to be 
prepared for the remainder—the larger portion; the 
whole grant being of such magnitude as to he 
pounded by a line of 190 hundred miles in circuit, 
and composing 190,000 acres of the public domain. 
The object of the joint resolution was to suspend 
the issue of the patents in preparation, until Con- 
gress decided between the disputed claims. The 
subject admitted of no delay, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury might, in his view of the case, issue 
the patents this very day or to-morrow, unless called 
upon not to do so. -He had addressed the Secretary 
of the ‘Freasury on the subject, and had not as yet 
an answer: he had also, some two or three weeks 
ago, submitted a resolution calling upon him fora 
report in relation to this matter, which the Senate 
had not yet received. In view of all that he had 
stated, he conceived the delay of a reference should 
be avoided; and the jont resolution ought to bẹ 
aeie upon promptly if it was expected to be of any 
utility. 3 

Mr. BARROW was not prepared, on such a sud- 
den requisition to decide how he should vote in re- 
lation to the joint resolution; and would, therefore, 
prefer that it should take the usual course of refer- 
ence. He was not prepared to adopt any course 
which, without evidence or due knowledge of the 
facts, should imply that a high functionary of the 
government had not acted as he is bound to actin 
conformity to the laws controlling his department 

ad—ma-~ 
turely considered the whole matter and ascertained 
that he was acting in conformity with his duty, he 
(Mr. B.,) cared not what his decision was, provided 
it was justas respects the rights of the parties con- 
cerned and the laws of the United States. He 
thought the resolution should take the usual course, 
and go to an appropriate committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON explained that the resolution 
would not annul any act done by the Secretary of 
the Freasury; it would only suspend his action for 
the present in relation to patents not yet issued, but 
about to be issued. : : 

The CHAIR explained that now the resolution 
could hardly be considered as inthe ordinary course 
of reference—the Senate having called for its second 
reading; which having taken place, the resolution 


was now under consideration asin committee of the 
whole.: > > 
Mr. BARROW would, in that case, move to 
comimit the resolution to the Committee on Public 
Lands, - aor 
Mr. HAYWOOD concurred with the senator 
‘from Louisiana [Mr. J onmson] that the resolution 
admitted of no delay, and should be acted upon at 
‘once, It could not interfere with the rights of the 
parties-to suspend a little longer the issue of patents 
which have been already so long retarded, awaiting 
the action of Congress. i 
Mr. ARCHER inquired what was the question 


before the Senate, 


The CHAIR said it was on committing the reso- - 


ution to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. ARCHER wished to call the_ attention of 


gentlemen engaged in this discussion to.a question | 


which they had not as yet adverted to, but which 
appeared to him to be deeply involved in the resolu- 
tion. It was as to the competency of the two 
houses of Congress to do the thing proposed to be 
done by this resolution. Its purpose is to arrest the 


ordinary and recognised operations of law in rela-~ 


tion to individual claims made by citizens of this 
country, who can have no rights, unless undér that 
law. as it competent thus to usurp the adjudica- 
ion of those rights which came within the province 
of the judicial tribunals to adjudicate? He hoped 
the subject would be permitted to take the ordinary 
course of reference. 

‘Mr. WOODBRIDGE, whilst he was ready to 
admit that there was something startling in the view 
of either side of the proposition, first as to the issue 
of patents in a case so long in suspension, awaiting 
the action of Congress, and next, as to the implica- 
tion that this decision waa not fully authorized by 
law, was inclined to the opinion that the resolution 
should take the usual course of reference. At the 
sametime, he considered the points of issue between 
the disputing claimants, were mere legal questions, 
and fell withiu the province of the Judiciary Com- 

` mittte to consider and report upon, rather than that 
of the Committee on Public lands. 
. Mr. HAYWOOD urged that no possible incon- 
venience could arise from the passage of the resolu- 
tion without the usual reference, as it did not pro- 
pose annulling any act of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury already done, but merely called upon him to 
suspend further action in the matter till Congress 
direct it; nor would the passing of the resolution 
interfere with the rights of the parties concerned in 
the claims.. He cared not who were the parties, or 
in favor of which the decision should ultimately be. 
He looked upon this interposition as a thing analo- 
gous to an order in chancery to stay anoeeadings till 
the rights of parties in dispute were fairly ascer- 
tained. - 

Mr. JOHNSON would have’ no objection to the 
reference, if the committee’s report could be obtain- 
ed in time to admit of the resolution being effective. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it was an important 
question, both as related to the principle and prop- 
erty involved. He agreed rather with the senator 
-from Louisiana, (Mr. Jonns-n;] but it appeared to 
him (Mr. B.) that the question was peculiarly a ju- 
dicial one, and ought to go to that committee, It 
was only in that particular that he concurred with 
the senator from Michigan [Mr. ed deta | 
He was very unwilling, from the faint light he ha 
on the subject then, to suffer. the claim to be con- 
firmed by the Secretary of the Treasury now. -He 
apprehended there was not the least danger of the 
secretary issuing the patents under the circum- 
stances. It must be a bold man, indeed, who, after a 
resolution had passed one House and was pending 
before another, and during its pendency before the 
other, would undertake .to. issue a. patent, and 
to foreelose the question forever. He hoped that 
his friend from; Louisiana would permit the resolu- 
tion to be referred to. the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON consented to make that motion. 

Mr. HENDERSON did not agree with gentle- 
men who imagined that the patents issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or about to be issued, 
in this case, were irrevocable, in case it should be 
found that he had acted without due authority’ of 
law. . When. the sabject of these claims was before 
Congress, -oña former occasion, he had investigated 
it;and his.conviction.then ‘was, that, to a considera- 
ble exterit, the claim ‘under the Spanish grant was 
good, but not to the extravagant extent of territory 
set up by the claimants. Hence, in the act of 1842, for 
quieting. the: titles to lands held under Spanish 

i grants, a clause. was inserted exempting from the 


-operation ‘of the act “this very. Houma claim and 
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forty-nine others of like. nature—-leaving them -for 
the future action of Congress. Mr. H. here read the 
section of the act, and entered into further details. 
Mr. BARROW withdrew his motion of reference: 
to the Committee on Publie Lands, and nioved to 
commit the resolution to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. i Goo Reni 
Mr. HAYWOOD withdrew his-opposition. 
After a few incidental remarks. hy: Messrs: 
JOHNSON, BERRIEN, HAYWOOD, and BAG- 
BY, in the course of which it was stated, on the au- 
thority of aclerk in the Land Office that the whole 
of the patents had been since issued, Soe, 
The joint resolution was then, by general assent, 
committed to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


` ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. NILES, pursuant to notice heretofore given, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce the following 
joint resolutions; which were read twice: 


Joint resolutions for the admission of Texas into the Union 
as a State, on certain conditions, and for certain purposes, 


Whereas the government and people of Texas have man- 
ifested a desire to unite their country with the United States 
of America, to constitute one or more States of this confed- 
eracy; and whereas there are reasons to believe that a de- 
cided majority of the people of the United States are in fa- 
vor of such union, and the same being regarded as highly 
conducive to the peace and best interests of both countries: 
therefore— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Texas, with such territory and limits as rightfully belong 
to it, and with the restriction hereinafter provided, shall be 
admitted into the Union, upon an equal footing with the 
original States, to be called the State of Texas; and which 
admission shall be subject to the following conditions, and 
shall take effect when the said conditions shall have been 
complied with, to the approval and acceptance of Congress: 

First. The citizens of Texas, in such way and form as 
the government may direct, to express their assent to this 
union, according to the terms of these resolutions; said as- 
sent to be given before the first Monday of December, 1845. 

Second. The citizens of Texas, before the said first Mon- 
day of December, 1845, so to alter or modify their constitu- 
tion, as to make itall respects conform to the requirements 
of the constitution of the United States. 

Third. That the citizens of Texas prescribe the limits and 
boundaries of the State of Texas, northerly and westerly, 
so as not to embrace a greater extent of territory than that 
of the largest State in the Union, as one of the conditions of 
this union, that thé State of Texas, within one year from its 
admission in the Union, will cede to the United States all 
the right of sovereignty and jurisdiction belonging to or 
claimed by it over its whole territory not included in the 
State of Texas, and the limits and boundaries of such terri- 
tory, so far as the same may be in dispute with any foreign 
power; and also, those of the State of Texas, shall be settled 
andadjusted by the United States, with the foreign nation 
or nations interested therein: Provided, That if any portion 
of the territory so ceded shall, at the time of such cession, 
bejin the occupation and under the actual jurisdiction and 
government of any foreign power, the cession in respect 
to such portion of the territory which it may include, 
shali be held to be void, and the United States will 
not claim or assert any right or jurisdiction over the same. 


The several acts herein required to be performed as condi- ` 


tions of the admission of Texas into the.Union, shall be 
officially certified by the proper authorities of Texas, to the 
president of the United States, with a copy of the constitu- 
tion of Texas, as altered or modified, to be by him commu- 
nicated to Congress at its next session, so that Congress 
may decide whether the conditions herein contained have 
been complied with, so as to entitle Texas to an admission 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 
States. 


And be it further resolved, That nothing contained in these’ 


resolutions, nor the admission of Texas as a State into the 
Union, nor the cession of its jurisdiction over the territory 
not included in the State of Texas, shall in any way impair 
or atfect the private rights of the citizens of Texas, or those 
of the citizens of the United States. having claims against 
Texas or the citizens thereof; nor inany way impairor af- 
fect the title or claims of individuals to lands, whether 
within the State of Texas, or the territory ceded to the 
United States; nor in.any way impair or affect the right 
which. Texas. may have at the. time of her admission into 
the Union, in the soil‘in the public or unsold lands, whether 
the State of Texas, or the territory so ceded Fy her. 

And be it further resolved, That, should it be desired by 
Texas, the United States will advance to her a sum not ex- 
ceeding three’ hundred and fifty thousand dollars to dis- 
charge the debt due from Texas to the executors of Fred- 
erick Dawson, late of Baltimore, and forthe redemption of 
exchequer bills, which may be in circulation at the time of 
her admsssion into the Union, and which shall be reim- 
bursed to the United States, by the State of Texas, from the 
proceeds ofthe sales of her public lands. 

And be it further resolved, That, on the admission of Tex- 
as as a State inte the Union, it shall be entitled to one rep- 


; resentative in the House of Representatives of the United 


States, until the next general census shall be taken by the 
authority ofthe United States. 2 

And be it further enacted, That the territory which may 
be ceded by Texas tothe United States, shall be united to 
some existing Territory, or formed into a distinct territorial 


|} government; and that the Inhabitants who are, or may be- 


come, residents therein, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United States in other Ter- 
ritories west of the Mississippi; and that they shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union es one or more States, as soon as, 
from their population and other considerations, Congress 
may deem it jyst and reasonable, 


And whereas, by the ordinance..of. one:thousand«s 
hundred and eighty-seven, adopted in a spirit ‘of compro- 
mise, it was ordained and established as a fundamental law 
that slavery or involuntary servitude should not’ exist in 
the territory northwest of the Ohio; and whereas, subse- 
quently, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty, the restriction of the aforesaid ordinance was extended 
and applied to the territory (excepting that embraced in the 
State of Missouri) which wasceded. by France to the Uni- 
ted States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude; 
therefore eo . 

| Beit further resolved, That the eighth section of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the people of Missouri. Terri- 
tory to-form a constitution and State government, and for 
the-admission of such State into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing*with the original States, and to. prohibit. slavery in cer- 
tain Territories,” approved the. sixth day of March, 1820, 
shall be applicable to the territory which may he ceded by 
Texas to the United States, and so modified as that the re- 
striction and prohibition contained therein shali extend to, 
and be in force in and over the whole of that part of the 
territory which may be so ceded, which lies west of one 
hundred degrees of west longitude, so long as the same 
may remain a territory of the United States, < 


On motion by Mr: ARCHER, the resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign, Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. á . 

The following engrossed bills of the Senate were 
read the.third time, and passed, viz: 

The bill granting a pension to George Whitter; 

The bill providing for the appointment and regu- 
lating the pay of engineers and assistant engineers 
in therevenue ‘service; `. ote oar oe 

The bill to relinquish the reversionary interest” of 
the United States in certain Indian reservations jn © 
the State of Alabama; i 

The bill to consolidate and amend the acts in re- 
lation to. the pensions of widows and orphans of na- 
val officers, seamen, and marines; ' 

The bill declaring the assent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to impose a tax upon all lands here- 
after sold by the United States, from and after the 
time of such sale; and a E 

The bill for the relief of Mark Simpson. l 

Engrossed bill to confirm the survey and location 
of claims for lands in the State of Mississippi, east 
of the Pearl river, and south of the 319 of north 
latitude, came up in order, and was read the third 
time; and the question being, “Shall the bill 
pass?” f Bor i 

-Mr. HAYWOOD opposed its passage on the 
grounds of the bill not conforming to its title, inas- 
much as it donated lands in lieu of those surveyed 
for the grantees, enabling them. to get fresh and 
valuable lands in the Augusta district in place of 
worthless lands. n 

Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. JOHNSON ex- 
plained that the original grants to claimants were to 
the extent of one section each; but their lots were 
laid off in irregular lots of various figures, instead of 
in squares, as required by the land office, and hence 
patents were withheld. It was only in cases where 
these lots fell short of the quantity of a section of 
land each, that authority was given to select. from 
other lands in market the deficit; and the bill only - 
proposed the recognition of the irregular surveys 
to authorize the issue of patents: : 

On this explanation, opposition being withdrawn, 
the bill was passed. : f , 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the joint resolution for the re- 
lief of Bent, St. Vrain & Co., was taken up, con- 
sidered, and ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 


“ness; and, after some time spent therein 


Adjourned. — : 


’ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 7, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXPLANATION. i 

The SPEAKER asked for the indulgence of the 
House to enable him to make an explanation of a 

ersonal character. In the discussion yesterday, 
in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union en the Texas resolutions, he understood the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ciiveman] to 
state, in reference to the course. pursued by the demo- 
cratic party in the repeal of the 3th rule, and in 
speaking of the consequences which followed that 
repeal, that there was a reporter in the House, who 
had submitted an application at the last session of 
Congress, for a seat at the reporter’ desks in the 
House, and been rejected then, but who had sub. 
mitted another application at the present session, 
and had now been permitted to occupy one of thg 


t 


100 


best desks in the House.: The observation which he 
(the Srzaxer) desired’ to. make now was, that the 
gentleman from ‘North Carolina was mistaken in 
the statement which he had made, for he presumed 
that, gentleman referred ta'a reporter for an abolition 
paper‘of the name of Leavitt. 

‘Mr: CLINGMAN: said that was the person he 
alluded to : 

- The.SPEAKER continued to observe, that no 
seat had been assigned to that person, either at the 


last or at the present session. ,. 


- Mr. CLINGMAN.: said he had seen the man 
seated here; and’seeing him here at this session, and 
knowing that he was not here at the last session, he 
presumed the Speaker knew that he was here, and 
that he was here by permission of the Speaker. 

_ The SPEAKER explained, that at the commence; 
ment of a session there were some 30 or more desk 
to be distributed among the applicants, and it took 
some time to make a proper, distribution of them; 
and until the desks were assigned, there was no 
order given to prevent any gentleman (who was a 
reporter) from entering the hall. But since the seats 
had been assigned, none but those to whom they 
were:assigned were permitted to enter the hall. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said he understood the re- 
porter was expressly refused a seat at the last ses- 
sion; but seeing him here at the present session, he 
had not expected that he was here in violation 
of the standing rule of the House. As, however, 
he had done the Speaker injustice, he regretted it, 
and was happy to hear this explanation. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


THE HOUMA LAND CLAIM. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON said he was desirous of pre- 
senting to the consideration of the House an oc- 
currence in one of the departments of the govern- 
ment, since the last’ session of Congress, which he 
thought required the immediate action of the House; 
and if the House would permit him to do so, he 
would now state the facts as he had heard them, and 
as he believed to be true, and he would propose a 
remedy. 

[“ Leave, leave,” to do so, was heard from every 
part of the hall.] 

Mr. JOHNSON proceeded. The House would 
recollect that, at the last session, Congress passed a 
Jaw authorizing suits to be brought against the 
United States, by certain Spanish land claimants, by 
a revival.of the act of 1824; that he had opposed the 
passage of that law, for the reason that there was no 
ground of claim, in most cases, which those inter- 
ested then wished ‘to bring before the courts. The 
bill bad, however, been -passed, and was now the 
Jaw. The claimants in one of the cases, instead of 
prosecuting the claim before the federal courts, un- 
der the law, had again presented the case to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the present Secreta- 
ry had decided in behalf of the claimants, and had 
ordered patents to issue, and that patents had issued 
under. the order of the Secretary, for some fifty or 
sixty thousand acres; and that the clerks in the de- 

artment were now engaged in the preparation of 
patents for the balance of the land, which he under- 
stood would probably exceed three hundred thou- 
sand acres, and worth to the government between 
one'and two millions of dollars; part of which had 
been sold by.the Spanish government, and patented 
long after the date of the claim now set up. The 
United States had sold much of the land, which 
was now in the possession of a large number of our 
citizens—he understood one hundred and forty or 
fifty. Thedecision of the Secretary, if carried into 
effect, would involve the government, as well as the 
citizens resident on the land, in. great trouble, ex- 
pense, and loss. 

Mr: J. said that the decision of the present Sec- 
retary had struck him with great surprise. He had 
oceasion to examine this claim, asa member of one 
of the committees of the House, some years ago; 
and if he did not misrecollect the facts, the claim 
had been decided against, over and over, by all the 
officers of the government, since the purchase of 
Louisiana. The claim had been rejected originally 
by Mr. Gallatin, the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who, he had no doubt, better understood the 
land taws applicable to Louisiana, than any other 
man in the-nation. The claim had been rejected by. 
all the land officers, so far as he recollected, and also 
very often by committees of Congress. From the 
examination which he had made, he entertained not 
a doubt, that there not’ the slightest ground of com- 
plaint against. thé government; yet, notwithstanding 
pli these. decisions, and the law of last session, the 


-the character of a representative, which he appeared 


` wisdom the contemptible machinations of the mere 
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present Secretary had taken up the case, decided:it 


at once, and given away property of the government, - 


worth but little short of two millions of dollars. 

Mr. J. said that he had called at the department, 
aud had given a slight. examination of the papers, 
but had not called for them regularly through the 
House, because he found that a call had been made 
for them by the Senate, and they would be in a few 
days upon the table of members, when proper steps 
would be proposed for setting aside the decision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and recalling the 
grants already made; but he thought it necessary in 
the mean time to prevgnt the further issuance of 
patents upon that decision; and he therefore proposed 
a joint resolution prohibiting the issuance of any 
more grants. upon the decision of the Secretary, until 
the further order of Congress. 

He sent to the Chair a joint resolution as follows: 


Resolution in relation to the issuance of grants of 
certain lands in Louisiana: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representativss in Con- 
gress assembled, That the issuance of grants or other evi- 
dences of title upona Spanish land claim in the State of 
Louisiana, lying on the Mississippi above New Orleans, 
commonly knownas the Houma claim, be, and the same 
are hereby, prohibited until the further order of Congress 
in relation thereto. 


The resolution was read three times and passed. 


TEXAS AND OREGON. 
Mr. HALE presented a’ series of resolutions 
from the legislature of New Hampshire in favor of 
the annexation of Texas and the occupation of Ore- 


gone 
The Clerk read the resolutions at the request of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

r. HALE moved that the resolutions be refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union; and remarked that when he could get an 
opportunity, he should propose an amendment cal- 
culated to test the accuracy of the belief expressed 
in the eighth resolution, “that the anvexation of 
Texas will add more free than slave States to the 
Union.” 

The motion was agrecd to. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On the motion of Mr. BAYLY, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the resolutions to annex Tex- 
as to this Union, Mr. Hoexws in the chair. 

Mr. YANCY, who was entitled to the floor from 
yesterday, rose and said: 

As parties have risen or fallen upon old domestic 
issues, animosities have been engendered—preju- 
dices hnve been formed—acrimonies have beengiven 
birth to,which have become so deeply seated that what 
under other circumstances would have been a blessing, 
has become a curse to thecountry. Instead of testing 
measures by their effect upon the country, a large 
portion ‘of the community test them by their contem- 
plated effect upon party. This has crept into this 
hall. Men of eminence and ability have indulged in 
it; and when I got the floor in Committee of the 
Whole on the sub-treasury bill, I designed to have 
expressed my regret that the gentleman from Ohio, 
with so searching an intellect—such powers of sar- 
casm and wit—so rich a diction and such varied ac- 
complishments, should have lent himself to lower 


so well able to dignify and adorn. The consequence 
is, fwe are fast verging to be a nation of embittered 
partisans, instead of enlighened and generous free- 
men.” In such a state it is to be rejoiced at when 
a great national question presents itself, which, 
by its towering greatness, overtops all minor issues 
_ which is so well calculated to purify and elevate 
the national heart—to call into requisition the nobler 
qualities of our nature—to create high hopes—to 
crush beneath its lofty patriotism and undoubted 
politician—to rebuke the sordid and groveling pro- 
pensities of those who know and feel no impulse 
but such as draws them irresistibly, a mere 
bubble in the wake of party! Such is the Tex- 
as question. Every party has so hailed it for 
the last twenty years. Like the star wh ich of old 
drew the shepherds? attention from their humble 
pursuits to the manger where slept the Saviour of 
the world, does this culminate over an infant re- 
public, appealing to us as freemen to forego our 
wranglings, and to accomplish in harmony the great 
destiny to which our principles devote us—the spread 
of the blessings of our liberties. 

And this appeal has not been in vain... There are 


living evidences around ns, whose hearts bounded 


at the first flutter of such ‘a banner. Like ‘to “the 

Jews of old, who kept up intestine feuds during the 

interval of the Roman assaults,: yet flew. to the. 
wall when the trump sounded to arms, there are 

some to whom this question has proved paramount 

topartyism. ‘There are others who, though still the 

partisan, yet respect the dignity of the question suf 

ficiently to discuss itas statesmen. Not so with 

the representative from North Carolina, [Mr. Cue 

Man.] With him, the extension of our institutions, 

the immense effect for weal or wo to be produced 

upon ourcommerce, manufacturing, agricultural, and 

planting interests by the -measure—its great bearing 

upon our military defences—its effect upon the 

question of slavery-—its consequences upon the fate 
of the Union, a question now engaging the diplo- 
matic abilities of two continents—have not sufficient 
interest or dignity to draw his intellect or his pas- 
sions from a research into the causes why a Mr. 

Rynder visited the White House—why he dined 
with some other person in the city—why: the sail- 

ors of the North Carolina voted in the 7th ward in- 

stead of Brooklyn! 


_3¢We form our estimate sir, of persons we have nev- 


er seen; and I was not, therefore, astonished at this 
exposé of the head and heart of the representative 
from North Carolina. In the country I represent, 
he is looked upon as a betrayer of the trust reposed 
in his hands. But I do confess to some astonish- 
ment when I heard that representative exulting in 
his triumph over those brother representatives from 
the South whose most strenuous efforts could not 
retain the 25th rule, and attributing to their silence on 
its repeal motives which every honorable man 
among them spurns with scorn, and which could. 
only have found prompting’ in the heart ` of. 
one who had given a stab to the institutions 
of his own land, and wears the garb of 
its enemy. Such an exulting cry over our 
failure to retain one barrier erected for the preserva- 
tion of our property and institutions, is an insul 
to usin our defeat, which merits the scorn and ex- 
ecration of every honest heart iù the South. And 
even with the estimate of that representative which 
I had, I was somewhat sur rised to hear him re- 


count, with such apparent gice, what he termed the 
dishonesty of the Senate of North Carolina. Upon: 
the merits of the case I can pass no verdict. Butif 


it was as represented, would not a truly honorable 
heart and. high-toned intellect have shrunk from 
dragging unnecessarily, and with such apparent 
gusto, the disgrace of his native State, which he in 
part represented, before the assembled wisdom of 
the nation? It is said that the wild deer of the 
West will turn and gore a wounded companion to 
death. But it is a brutal instinct; and man shrinks 
from laying bare the failings of his family. And 
what does such conduct deserve? Iwill not deter- 
mine, but will refer the representative (if ever he 
reads such a book) to that portion of the Bible 
where Noah having fallen naked in his tent, drunk 
with wine, his son Ham exposed and ridiculed 
him to his other brothers. They tooka garment, 
and, backing up to the sleeping parent, cast it over 
him—a mantle of charity to conceal ‘his situation 
from prying eyes. And Noah, on awaking, 
cursed Ham, that he should be the servant of ser- 
vants throughout all time: and fearfully has that 
curse stuck to his race, who even now dwell in the 
tents of Shem and Japhet pitched on these shores. 
How the people of North Carolina will view the 
conduct of their representative on this accasion, I 
cannot say; but one thing is certain: that if the 
spirit of that pure and great patriot, Nathaniel 
Macon, had been hovering in this hall during the 
exhibition of the party malignity and unseemly 
slurs made upon the Old North State, and could 
have been susceptible of an earthly feeling, that 
feeling would have been one of unmitigated disgust. 

I shall be pardoned, then, by this House, if I do 
not follow into the sinks and purlieus of party the 
representative from North Carolina, and shall ad- 
dress myself to the question before us. 

In the first place, then, of the several propositions 
which had been committed to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Y. expressed. 
his preference for ihat of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Tuspatrs.] This proposition met more 
fully his constitutional view of the subject than any 
other; it conformed to the very letter as well.as the 
spirit of the constitution. He referred to the-arti+ 
cles of the old confederacy, which, he said, had been 
found to confer too few powers upon the general — 
government, that they -were -too circumscribed and 
imited to give that efficiency, energy, and scope to 


the government which the people desired. Mr. Y. 
referred to and read from the eleventh article of the 
confederation: which provided for. the admission of 
-Canada into the confederacy upon her assenting 
thereto, and for the admission of other colonies only 
onthe agreement thereto of nine States. Mr. Y. 
went into. an examination of that part of the pro- 
ceedings-‘of the convention which resulted in the- 
transforming the article which he had read into the 
article as it-is now. found in the constitution, men- 
tioning the rejection by the convention of the propo- 
sition of Mr. Randolph, which expressly prohibited 
the admission of other territory than that within the 
boundary of the republic, &c. The history (said 
Mr. Y.) of this article, when they went back to its 
root, was that Congress, even under the articles of 
the confederation, had power to admit one foreign 
State, and that the constitution being, adopted for 
the purpose of giving a more perfect union and 
a larger power to the government, the former spe- 
cific article had been enlarged into a general article, 
not confined to.one State, but a general, unlimited 
power, viz: “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” There. was no limit to 
that clause but the good sense of the people of this 
republic, and the character of the State, viz: that it 
shall be republican. This voting down the propo-. 
sition öf Mr. Randolph, and inserting the existing 
clause in the constitntion, proved conclusively that 
Congress had unlimited power to admit new States, 
from whatever territory, into the Union. The prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Kentucky met this 
very letter, and, what was better, it met the very 
Spirit of the constitution. By this proposition, we 

‘ot possession of ail the territory of Texas, by 

Texas. ceding her territory to us, as had been done 
by other States, and the constitutional power of 
which no gentleman could question. This propo- 
sition, therefore, it struck him, was perfectly within 
the purview and spirit of the constitution, and 
hence he preferred it. And let him say to his 
friends on this floor, although they might have par- 
tiality for other propositions, and might think that. 
Congress could admit territory into the Union, (as 
it was his impression they could, and that a long 
train of reasoning could prove it,) still the power 
to admit Texas as a State was obvious. The prop- 
osition of the gentleman needed a shorter train 
of argument to support it, and nothing but so- 
phistry and fallacy could deny it. . 

Considering the character for intelligence and en- 
larged views of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Winrunop,] Mr. Y. had been perfectly as- 
tounded to hear him yesterday declare that the con- 
stitution of the country was only designed to operate 
upon the territory then held by the people who 
formed it. Ifit was not disrespectful to the gentle- 
man; he must say that that view was too narrow- 
minded for anybody who pretended to enlarged 
views of statesmanship. If it was so, where, he 
would ask, were Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkan- 
gas? Were they not constitutionally in the Union? 
And yet ‘they were admitted out of territory: not 
within. the limits of the confederacy when the con- 
stitution was framed. The gentleman said that the 
limits of the confederacy were not to be extended! 
As far as his (Mr. Y's) reading went, there had 
been only two instances where Secretaries of State 
of this government had made treaties by which the 
territory and the people of this government were 
ceded away to a foreign country, and those two sec- 
retaries had come from the State which the gentle- 
man: in part represented. “Where the limits of the 
country were drawn in, and our people were trans- 
ferred to a foreign power, it had been under the aus- 
pices of those distinguished gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts, the State which the gentleman represented. 
Why, sir, said Mr. Y., are their hearts so small, 
their views of liberty so narrow and contracted, that 
they held that it could not go beyond the confines of 
the territory we owned when the constitution was 
framed? Or, rather, did it not rise from that old fed- 
eral leaven which was still existing, and which had 
been received into another party subsisting at the 
present day, with the mere change of name? It 
must belong to. that old spirit which would impair 
the freedom of the great. mass, and narrow down 
the limits of liberty.. ‘ 

9. Ifthe constitutional point was settled that we 
could. admit new. States into the- Union, then the 
only question to consider was, what is its bearing 
-on.the national honor? I respect the gentlemen who 
urgé this objection, (said. Mr.: Y.}). The honor of 
the nation is the brightest jewel it possesses. . It is 

- ms character abroad; and it should be stickled. for 
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and contended for as strenuously. as he who loved 
honor himself would contend for in his own case. 

y Mr. Y. would not argue the question of re-annex- 
atfoti. There might be some doubts upon that point; 
but there could not be as to the view he took of the 
subject. By the treaty öf 1819, if we had any 
rights in Texas, we ceded them to Spain. The 
government of Spain, however, didnot perfect its ti- 
tle; for immediately after, the people of Texas, re- 
fusing allegiance’ to Spain, had “risen — in 
arms against her, and said that, the 
could not be ceded away as. beasts. of the field. 
Texas, therefore, remonstrating, resisted : Spain’s 


taking possession of her, and in. that state of resist- “| 
ance continued till 1824; when, in connection with - 


otherrevolted provinces, she formed the confederacy 


of 1824 under the title “The united Mexican States.” _ 


The rights‘of the people of Texas, under the treaty 
of 1803, (Mr. Y. contended,) could not be compro- 
mised without their own consent; they had not con- 
sented: that treaty guarantied that they should bead- 
mitted into the Union to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of the people of the Union: we could not 
_cede her away, nor could Spain take possession of her. 
In that view of the case she entered the confederacy 
of 1824, an ‘unfettered power; that confederacy 
threw her back on her original sovereignty, and she 
was now sovereign. j 

Even if the title by which the people of Texas 


had been conveyed by us to Spain had been good, - 


Spain had not given it binding force by taking pos- 
session thereof, but, on the contrary, she had con- 
firmed their independence by its recognition in 1836. 
In the formation of that confederacy, she had agreed 
to articles similar to those ‘of our constitution; ac- 
cording to one of them, the confederacy was never 
to be dissolved. But in 1834, the history of Mexico 
and Texas told them that a military usurper did dis- 
solve them; that he drove the representatives of the 
united Mexican States from their hall by arms; that 
he established a central military despotism. "What 
had these abused Texians then done? No sooner 
had the confederacy been violently dissolved by the 
act of Santa Anna, than they made a provisional 
overnment, unfurled the constitution of 1824 on their 
anner,and endeavored to re-establish the govern- 
ment whichshe had originally established. 'They act- 
ed in a mild and conservative spirit; and their conduct 
in this matter Mr. Y. referred to as containing a 
conclusive refutation of the charges of disorganiza- 
tion and anarchy that had been made against her. 
Texas having invited. the citizens of Mexico to the 
defence of the constitution of 1824, and finding that 
they would not rally, did—what? She took light by 
our example. She, composed in great part of the 
citizens of this country, whose fathers fought for the 
rinciples of °76, went to the defence of liberty. 
hey had here learned that every nation had the 
right to dissolve the bands which bound them, when 
‘they became subversive of their liberty. 

“Thrown back on her original sovereignty, whence 
sprung the right of Mexico? It was not to be found 
in the law of nations, for she never had perfected her 
title, either by arms or diplématic policy. Texas, 
then, was sovereign and independent; and, as an in- 
dependent State, had a right to treat with us. For 
eight years she had gone on exercising the rights of 
sovereignty, and governing herself as an enlightened 
nation, sending ministers to the civilized nations of 
the world, and forming treaties of amity and. com- 


merce with them, and even performing the highest, 


act of sovereignty-—that of making a treaty of boun- 
dary with this nation. Texas was sovereign, and 
free to make an alliance with us, unless this govern- 
ment was estopped from doing so-by some treaty 
between us and Mexico, preventing us from enter- 
ing into an alliance with a nation at war with us. 
Mr. Y. went on to argue that no such prohibition 
existed, and contended that there had been no 
actual war between Mexico and Texas since 
the battle of San Jacinto. The few predatory 
incursions of Mexicans into Texas since that time 
could not be called a war; they were rather the acts 
of bands of robbers, which, under the laws of nations, 
would have rightfully subjected them, if caught, to 
the punishment of death. Instead of being able to 
wage waragainst Texas, Mexico was unable to main- 
tain tranquillity within her own borders. Torn by 
internal dissensions, she was scarcely able to main- 
tain her name as an independent nation; and this 
very morning he had received the- intelligence that 
Santa Anna had been deposed and banished from 
the Mexican territory: There was nothing, then, 
but a paper war: and was a great nation like this to 
abandon an important system of national policy 


1 to forbid it? We have been 
|| five and twenty years, and through the agence; of 


which it had been poe for twenty yéears; fora 
mere paper war? A paper war was no more bind- 
ing than a paper blockade, which neither the lawa.of 
nations nor common sense required any nation te 
respect! pia 

; En the constitution and national honor did , 
not forbid the annexation of Texas, what else was 
ursuing this object for 


some of our most distinguished statesmen. e 


-yenerable gentleman from Massachusetts, when re= 


presenting this Union in the presidential chair, him- 
Self pursued this’ object. Mr. Clay himself pur- 
sued it; General Jackson pursued it; and. if there 
was anything to relieve the administration of 
1825 and 1827 from the odium cast upon it, it 
was the ardor with which “it had pursued: the 
roject ‘of annexation. © John Tyler, follow- 
ing-in the footsteps of- his. illustrious predeces 
gors, pursued it; and. yet, for this act, some of the 
most distinguished men of this House had cast a 
stigma upon him, calling him the accidental Presi- 
dent, ahd. charging him-with having devised the. 
scheme of annexation for. his own ambitious views. 
The gentleman: from Massachusetts [Mrs Win- 
Turor] had. done himself injustice in calling John 
Tyler the accidental President. © ton 
Ask him if he voted for John Tyler, and. he 
would say that he did; ‘and by that act helped to 
place him in a position to succeed to the residen- 
tial chair, in’ the event. of the. death of General 
Harrison- Did the gentleman call. the death 
of General Harrison an accident? No; the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence were not ac- 
cidents,. and it was impious. to call them so. 
The gentleman, in voting for John Tyler, knew that 
he would succeed to the presidency in case of ‘the 
death of the President; and yet he called him the 
President by accident, and said that he was not the 
choice of the people. |For the first time (said Mr. 
Y.) we hear from a leader of the whig party that 
General Harrison and Mr. Tyler were not the 
choice of the peoplé; but were elected when 
there were but two opposing tickets; and if they 
were not the choice of the people, how were they 
elected? As to the motives.of the President in relar 
tion to the annexation of Texas, that belonged to a 
higher tribunal. eee eek 
Phe gentleman from Massachusetts said that the 
ao : d € 
yrends of this measure were attempting, by press- 
ing it through Congress at this time, to get the 
start of the judgements of the American people. 
‘The gentleman knew that this question had been a 
long time agitated in the country; and that, more 
than any other, it occupied the attention of the 
American. people during the last presidential can- 
vass. Was the sudden darkening of Mr. Clay’s 
prospects, after the issue of his Raleigh letter, no- 
thing by which to judge of the hold which the an- 
nexation of Texas hadon the public mind? Were 
the rending asunder of old and approved party or- 
ganization—the setting aside old leaders, and . the 
selection of new, no index to public sentiment? 


| Was the total subversion of the enormous whig ma~ 


jority of 1840 without power to teach a lesson to 
an attentive and thinking observer? 

>When the chairmain of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations brought in his report on this sub- 
ject, the gentleman complained that time had not 

een allowed to the minority of the committee to 
express their views on it. What had gen- 
tlemen been doing ever since the last session? they 
knew that the subject must come up. at this, and 
yet they complained of being unprepared. What 
had they been doing since the commencement of this 
session? Their real grounds of complaint were that 
the subject was started early enough to bring it to a 
successful issue before the close of the session. The 
gentleman spoke of his love for the constitution, 
and at the same time told us to remember the opin- 
ions of our ancestors on the question of slavery. 
Was slavery the question then at issue? Charges 
had been made in the State from which the gentle- 
man came, against the South and against the 
Secretary of State in reference to this ques- 
tion, which were but the echoes of the 
language of our external foes and internal trai- 
tors;and one distinguished gentleman of that State 
said, in reference to Mr. Calhoun’s letter, that the 
great and powerful govérnment of England would 
scarcely deign to glance at such puny efforts.. The 
gentleman further said that threats of disunion be- 
longed to other soils than that of New England. «He 
would say to the gentleman, that in no State had 
disunion been so often threatened as in Massachy: 


102 
setts; and in no. State had schemes for the dis- 
memberment.of our Union been so often agitated as 
in that: During the war of 1812, the sons of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina were found defending those 
rontiers: which Massachusetts patriotism was not 
sufficiently. enlarged to com rehend within the 
scope of its vision. Mr. Y. here referred to 
various threats of disunion ‘that had come from 
the New England States, and particularly to 
the manifesto put out by certain, members of Con- 
gress at the head of which was Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, threatening a dissolution of the Union in 
case Texas was admitted into it. Looking at New 
England, he saw her plains made fertile and her vil- 
lages springing up by the bounties wrung from the 

eople of the South. He saw the battle-fields of 

exington and Bunker’s Hill; but the spirits that 
ennobled those days slept in the grave. Men were 
now to be found there, who, forgetful of their fa- 
thers, were seeking to weaken the bonds of the 
Union, and were content to live on the plunder wrung 
from the sweat of southern brows. They spoke of 
the effects of slavery on the southern character, and 
stigmatized the southern people as slavebreeders—as 
those who sold the image of Christ. Pictures had 
had been made to represent the South in the most 
odious light; and England, our ancient enemy, had 
been invited to our shores to make the South niore 
moral. "Phe effect of slavery in the southern char- ` 
acter! Though the New England man might be 
more keen in his hunt after lucre, in what qualities 
of the head or heart was he superior to the. sons of 
the sunny South? From what clime did our great- 
est men; and men who have enjoyed the greatest 
share of the confidence and affections of the people, 
come? Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and Jackson, were all southern men, and slavehold- 
ers; and yet no men of this country and of this age 
had ever obtained, in as great a degreeas they did, the 
confidence and affections of the people. hich of 
these slaveholders ever failed to secure the approba- 
tion of the American people? 

Here the Chairman’s mallet fell, cutting short 
Mr. Yancey in this part of his argument. 

Mr. BAYLY next’ obtained the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to say that the fate of the annexation of 
Texas will depend upon the decision of Congress, 
aš to its power to accomplish it by bill or joint reso- 
lution; for if Texas is not annexed in this manner, 
it will not be in any other. Noone now hopes for 
a majority, of two-thirds of the Senate in its favor. 
The great question, therefore, is, Can foreign terri- 
tory be, acquired by bill or joint resolution of the 
two. houses of "Congress? and I proceed at once 
(said Mr. B.) to the discussion ofit. 

Under our political system there are two leading 
classes of powers conferred upon the general gov- 
ernment—the one relating to our foreign, the other 
to our domestic relations. In all questions growing 
out of the former, the interests of the different sec- 
tions of the country are inseparable. , In our do- 
mestic affairs they: are as variant as the soils, cli- 
mate, productions, and pursuits of the people of the 
several States. In all that relates to the former, the 
statesmen of very, part of the country are equally 
well informed. ‘he latter are-only understood by 
the people they immediately concern. In reference 
to the first, the national legislature can legislate 
wisely. To thé last it cannot, without cer- 
tain mischief. Hence; in our wise system, 
there is a plenary delegation of power to the gener- 
al. government, in all that concerns our external 
affairs, and a specific delegation in what relates to 
our domestic. A different rule of construction, 
therefore, ought to prévail, as the power sought to 
be exercised belongs tothe one class or the other 
—strict construction is the rule in the latter case, 
and a liberal construction in the former. This dis- 
tinction grows out of the character of the constitu- 
tion itself; was recognised by Jefferson and Madi- 
son; and the propriety of it will not, I fancy, be 
questioned by any one. - Bearing this is mind, I pro- 
ceed to point out the clauses of the constitution * 
in which the authority of Congress to pass the 
resolution before the committee may be found. 
In.my opinion it may be formed in two—in the 
clause authorizing Congress to declare war, and in 
the onë permitting the admission of new States. into 
the Union; dnd also in the general power, which I 
shall show to exist to make alliances and confedera- 


tions:7 Let it not -be said that, in referring the power 
to'two clauses of the constitution, I make it vagrant, 
anid disprove its existence in either; for, in the lan- 
‘guage of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Gib- 
Bons and Ogden, “the idea thatthe same measures 


—— 


‘upon the most familiar rules of construction, ex- 
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might, according to circumstances, he arranged with 
different classes of powers, was no novelty to the 
framers of our constitution. All experience shows 
that the same measure or measures, scarcely distin- 
guishable from each other, may flow from distinct 
powers.” 3 


+ It has always been admitted, in the administra- 
tion of the government, that the power to declare 
war carries with it the power of doing whatever 
tends directly to prevent it. In the language of 
Chief Justice Taney, in the Supreme Court, “every 
thing that concerns our foreign relations that may 
be used to preserve. peace or wage war has been 
committed to the hands of Congress.” <I do not 
say it carries with it the power todo any thing 
which a visionary might fancy would tend to pre- 
vent it; bat it certainly does every thing which im- 
mediately and directly tends that way. lt-was in 
this manner the constitutionality of the embargo 
and non-intercourse laws, adopted in advance of the 
late war, was defended. And the power is derived 
from the admonition “in time of peace to prepare 
for war.” ; Our southwestern frontier is exceedingly 
exposed, as I shall hereafter show; and as far as 
our constitutional authority goes, we might erect 
fortifications upon its whole extent. This no one 
will question. Such being the case, cannot we, 
with the consent of the people to whom the inter- 
vening territory belongs, extend our boundary to 
the Rio Grande, which, “in connection with the 
mountainous desert which skirts it, forms the first 
class of military obstaeles, and which would afford 
us better protection from invasion in that quarter 
than a cordon of fortifications from the mouth of the 
Sabine to our utmost northern limits.” The im- 
portance of Texas as a means of military defence, 
and its consequent intimate connection with the war 
power, 1 shall show hereafter 
.; From the days of the Roman eagle, indeed long 
before them, to this time, the leading object 
has been to acquire or defend territory. When 
the power was confered upon Congress, in general 
terms, to declare war, it carried with it all of its 
usual incidents; and itis impossible to believe that 
the framers of the constitution meant to withhold 
from the government the power to accomplish by it 
what had been the great object for which most of 
the wars with which the world has been scourged 
has been waged. I infer, therefore, that we can 
unquestionably acquire territory by conquest. If 
this be true, the whole question is settled; for if we 
maytake the territory of the Texians from them 
by force, surely we may do it peaceably, with their 
consent, Ifwe can rob them ofit, surely we can 
take it asa gift. Ifwe should march an army to- 
morrow to Texas, for the purpose of capturing their 
country, I presume there would be no occasion for 
fighting, provided the Texians were willing that 
we should accomplish our purpose without blood- 
shed. ” 
y Mr, Clay, in his celebrated letter from Raleigh, 
upon the subject of Texas, says: 
“If any European nation entertain any ambitious designs 
upon Texas, such as that of colonizing her. or in any way 
subjugating her, I should regard it as the imperative duty 
of the government of the United States to oppose to such de- 
signs the most firm and determined resistance, to the extent, 
if necessary, of appealing to arms, to prevent the accom- 
plishment ofany sach designs.” 
5 Ifwe might goto war to prevent Texas from 
falling into the hands of a foreign government, may 
we not still more effectually provide against, by her 
peacable acquisition? 
¥ (But the power of Congress to annex Texas by 
joint resolution may also be derived from the author- 
ity given to Congress to admit new States into the 
Union. The power is general, without any other 
limitation than that “no new State shall be formed 
or created within the jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of Congress.” The imposition of this limitation, 


cludes the idea of the intention to impose any other. 
I know an attempt is made to impose another by 
implication, and to confine the power tó admit new 
States to such as might be carved out of the territo- 
ry within the limits of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution. But such a con- 
struction is contradicted by the plain import and ob- 
vious meaning of the constitution itself, and also by 
the history of its passage through the convention 
which framed it7 


“In the resolutions offered by. Mr. Edmund Randolph, as a 
basis for the new constitution, and which contained the first 


propositions of that character which were. submitted to. it, 
the power in question was described as follows, viz: that 

rovision ought to be made for the admission of States law- 
ully arising within the limits of the United States, whether 
arising from a voluntary jonction of government or other- 
wise, with the consent of a number of voices in the le; ‘isla- 
ture, less than the whole. In Mr. Charles Pinkney’s draft, 
it was proposed that “the legislature shall have power to 
admit new States into the Union on the same terms with the 
original States, ponte two-thirds. of the members 
present in both Houses agree’ leaving out the clause 
in respect to the character of the territory. Mr. 
Randolph’s proposition, containing the restriction 
confining the power to States lawtully arising within 
the limits of the United States, was at one time adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, and,. in that state, referred with 
others to the committee ofdetail. In a draft of a constitu- 
tion, reported by that committee, the article upon this sub- 
ject containined the following propositions: Ist. That new 
States, lawfully constituted or established within the limits 
of the United States, might be admitted by the legislature 
inthis government. 2d. That to- such admission, the cone 
sent of two-thirds of the members present in each Houge 
should he necessary. 3d. That if a new State should arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent 
of the legislature of such States should also be necessary to 
its admission. 4th. That ifthe admission was consented to, 
the new States should be admitted on the same terms with 
the original States; and 5th. That the legislature might 
make conditions with the new States concerning the public 
debt then subsisting. The: 2d, 4th, and fifth clauses were 
stricken out by the votes of the convention; and after that 
had been done, the following was adopted us a substitute 
for the whole, viz: ‘New States may be admitted by the 
legislature into the Union; but no new State shall be erect- 
ed within the limits of any of the present States, without 
the consent of the legislature of such State, as well as of the 
general legislature’—leaving out that part of the first clause 
which related to the domestic character of the territory; 
and this substitute was subsequently revised and amended, 
soas to make it conform in its phraseology to the section 
as it now stands in the constitution. Those proceedings 
show that the proposition to restrict the power to admit 
new States to the territory within the original limits of the 
United States, was distinctly before the convention, once 
adopted by it, and finally rejected in favor of a clause ma- 
king the power in this respect general.” : 


-- But it is unnecessary to dwell further on this 
point. Mr. Clay, who embodies in himself, ac- 
cording to their own admission, the opinions of the 
whig party, admits no such fanciful limitation. 
The President elect of the democratic party scouts 
it. Mr. Van Buren’s argument against it makes a 
clear elucidation of its absurdity impossible. And 
the repeated action of every department of the 
government, in the most solemn form, settles the 
question forever. f 


>It is insisted, however, that the power is to admit 
“new States,” and that it does not authorize Con- 
gress to acquire territory. That, it is said, can 
only be done by a national compact, which is a 
treaty, the power to make which is confided exclu- 
sively to the President and the Senate. 

„ The first answer to this argument is, that au- 
thority for the admission of new States carries ‘with 
it everything which is necessary and proper to ac- 
complish it; and Congress may take such initiatory 
steps as may be necessary, preparatory to the ad~ 
mission of the new State into the Union upon equal 
footing with the rest. ‘Fhere is nothing in the con- 
stitution which shows that the framers of it sup- 
posed that it was indispensable that the new State 
should spring into the Union full armed, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove. If they had, 
they would have found no analogy for suc! oe 
ceeding except in heathen mythology. ey 
certainly would not in the natural world, where 
everything progresses gradually from — infan- 
cyto age. If we bring Texas under our jurisdic- 
tion as a territory by the passage of a bill, in which 
provision shall be made for its future admission into 
the Union as a State, what hereafter shall be 
done each step in the proceeding, will be part and 
parcel of the same transaction and constitute but 
oneact. Those who agree that we may admit a 
foreign State into the Union asa State, but deny 
that we may bring it in as a territory, involve them- 
selves in the absurdity of maintaining that the 
lesser power is not included in the greater; and that, 
although we may exercise the last, we cannot the 
first. 

‘Tf it be true that, under the power to admit new 
States, you may not first, in the case of a foreign 
State, bring such State under the jurisdiction of 
our laws as a territory, then the whole clause au- 
thorizing Congress to admit them in practice would 
be nugatory. T'he constitution of any foreign State, 
suited for its government as an independent power, 
would, for that very reason, be uusuited for its gov- 
ernment as a member of this confederacy; and with 
it unchanged, such State could not be admitted into 
this Union. And it is exceedingly improbable that 
an independent ‘State would consent—as it is very 
certain Texas willnot—to break up her form of gov- 


` ernment and adopt a'constitution not ‘suited for her 


to make treaties, provided ‘two-thirds of the Sena- 


that we-cannot for’a moment believe that a single superfiu- 


governments an- independent State, upon the un- 
certainty which always attends all future legislation 
of her admission into the Union. : 

Butit maybe said, admitting thisjargument to be 
sound, yetit only proves that the foreign. State 
must, of necessity, be brought under our jorisdic- 
tion as a territory preparatory to its admission into 
the Union; but it does not prove that this may be 
done by a joint resolution. On. the contrary, it is 
insisted by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘Wirruror] that this can only be effected, if at all, 
by an international arrangement, which is a treaty, 
the power to ‘make which is exclusively vested in 
the President and Senate. > 

This argument is founded upon the assumption 
that an agreement or arrangement can only be made 
between nations by treaty. If this shall turn out to 
be untrue, and we shall. find that compacts and 
agreements are constantly. made by legislation, the 
whole argument falls to the ground. 

The ideaof the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
that every agreement between nations is technical- 
ly a treaty, is contradicted by the highest authority, 
and, in our case, by the constitution itself. 

... The subject of international compacts is referred 
to in three distict clauses of the constitution. In the 
first clause of the 10th section of article 1st, it is de- 
clared that “no State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation.” In the last clause of the 
same section, it is also declared that “no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with al 
foreign power.” In the second clause of second \ 
section of second article, the President is empowered 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


tors present concur.” K 
_ It must always be borne in mind, in construing 
the constitution, that it is almost as remarkable for 
the literary execution as for the profound political 
statesmanship displayed in it. The meaning of 
every word seems to have been deliberately weigh- 
ed: every word, therefore, must have its due weight 
and appropriate meaning, and not one can be reject- 
ed as superfluous. In the language of the Chie 

Justice of the United States, (in the case of Holmes 
vs. Jennison et al., 14th Peters, 571,) concurred in 
by Messrs. Justices Wayne, McLean, and Story— 
the last two of whom, Eoin the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. INTHROP] will admit as 
authority— 

_ “No word in the instrument (the constitution) can be re- 
jected as superfluous or unnecessary; and this principle of 
construction applies with peculiar force to the two clauses 
of the tenth section of the first article, of which we are 
now speaking, because the whole of this short section is di- 
rected to the same subject; that is to say, it is employed al 
together, in enumerating the rights surrendered by the 
States; and this is done with so much clearness and brevity, 


ous word was used, or words which meant merely the same 
thing. When, therefore, the second clause declares that no 
State shall enter into ‘any agreement or compact’ with a 
foreign power, without the assent: of Congress, the words 
‘agreement’ and ‘compact’ cannot be construed as synony- 
mous with one another; and still less can either of them be 
held to mean the same thing with the word ‘treaty,’ in the 
preceding clause, into which the States are positively and 
unconditionally forbidden to enter, and which even the con- 
sent of Congress could not authorize.” 


From this it seems that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Winraror) is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that all stipulations and agreements between na- 
tions are necessarily treaties. On the contrary, 
another distinguished gentleman from the same 
State,[Mr. Cuoare, of theSenate,] was much nearer 
right, when he insisted that such a transaction as is 
contemplated between Texas and the United States, 
could not, with any propriety, be calleda treaty. 
On the occasion alluded to, he-said: 


< ailt must appear to be ‘a treaty” The President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, may ‘make 
treaties. What are ‘treaifes” in the sense of this provision 
of the constitution? A Š 
»““Paubmmit, sir, that they are such compacts as then, when 
the constitution. was framed, were, in the usual, current. 
general, common language of public law, of history, and 
politics, denominated treaties. The word doeg not inelude 
every possible compact, arrangement, or transaction which, 
py figurative, capricious, oF unusual employment of 
speech, may once or. twice, in the whole range of the lite- 
rature of international law, be found to be called a treaty; 
pnt itincludes what are ordinarily and generally called 
guch; Phe constitution is the language of the people, It 
is spoken tothe people.. Itis the record oftheir will. Its 
words, then, are useđin their popular sense. Even its 
professional, technical, and legal language is employed 
jn the known, current, usual, professional, or technical 
sense. 

i What were the compacts, then, which, according to the 
received, uniform, general use of publicists. and historians 
„Aat the date of the constitution, were denominated tresties? 
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They weresuch as were made ‘between communities or 
governments, which were separate. anddistinct when the 
compact was made, and which were to remain separate and 
distinct after it was made and during the lifetime of the com- 
pact;and they were made to regulate “the intercourse of 
these separate and distinct comnrunities or < overnments. 
Such compacts were treaties. They were made to regulate 
the intercourse of governments, which were distinct, and 
were fo remain distinct. Pere Poe OA: 

“But arrangements by which two distinct governments 
become amalgamated into one distinct from. either, or by 
which one government becomes absorbed and lost by a 
complete incorporation with another, which thus alone 
survives the process, were not then usual, nor ever; in the 
ceived language of public law and of history, denominated 
treaties. Such transactions were and are called acts of sur- 
render, acts of union, articles of confederation, the consti- 
tuting a government, the formation of a union, or the like. 
But treaties they are not, and were not called. ey 

“Now, sir, that- the ordinary and usual sense in‘which 
writers on public law employ the word treaties is that 
which I have ascribed to it, is indisputable. Every where, 
in their definitions, in their classification of treaties, in 
their discussions of the rights they give rise to, of their 
rules of interpretation, of the consequences of infrin in 
them, of the tribunal, the code, and the manner by w. ic! 
they are to be vindicated and enforced—everywhere they 
assume the word. to mean a Compact between two commu- 
nities or goverriments, two at its creation, two during its 
existence; a compact not to make them one, but to enable 
them to have intercourse as two. It would be to read half 
a library to verify by references what your own recollec- 
tions of these studies will, 1 am sure, confirm: 

“But, further, I think I may venture to challenge the 
learning of honorable senators who defend this transaction 
to point out one solitary passage, in a single approved 
writer on public law,in which such a transaction is called, 
with approbation and by the writer himself, a treaty. I can 
find no such passage, and doubt its existence.” 


Again the said gentleman said: 


“There occurs to my mind a transaction, somewhat re- 
sembling this, from which we may borrow illustration. In 
1800 the independent Parliament of Ireland was abolished, 
and she came under the imperial legislature, as before she 
had owned theimperial crown. Her people and the people 
of England became, for many purposes, one. 
separate and independent national existence she had had 
before was extinguished at once. What was this transac- 
tion called? A treaty? No sir; but, by friend and foe, an 
act of union. So universally, in all the legislation, in the 
language of the ministry, throughout the debates, it is 
called by every hody: Nay, Mr. Grattan distinguishes it 
by this very appellation from theproceeding of 1782. By 
that, by the passage of certain laws of the Jrish Parliament, 
and the passage orrepeal of certain others by the British 
Parliament, Ireland had been left in 1782 with a local legisla- 
ture, anda degree and a form of independent national exist- 
ence. Alluding to that time and scene, so glorious and 
memorable in the history of his-own life, in contrast with 
"that of 1800, Mr. Grattan says, while opposing the aunihila- 
tion of Irish national existence: ``- 


“tT hat treaty left Ireland independent of England, and sub- 
jected both the contracting nations to the law of nations, 
which is above them both; this union annihilates our inde- 
pendence, and imposes on us the municipal law of one im- 
imperial legislature” And again: ‘The treat of 1782 was 
founded on the sense of Parliament and people; this union, 
if ever taking place, will be in opposition to both. To that 
treaty there were in this House only two dissentient 
voices; to thés union there are one hundred and twenty? 


“His antithesis happily and justly seizes and embodies the 
general distinction of meaning on which Ihave insisted.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. B.,) I think I 
may fairly offset the argument of the re resentative 
from’ Massachusetts in this House, [Mr. WiN- 
THROP,] by that of the representative of the same 
pace in another department of the government. 

ut, in doing so, I-cannot help remarking that this 
Texas transaction met with rather singular treat- 
ment from these Massachusetts gentlemen. When 
it is proposed to annex it by treaty, one of them ar- 
gues that the transaction is not a treaty, and it can- 
not 
confederation is the only mode. Well, under the 
influence of this argument, in part, perhaps the trea- 
ty is rejected. This is followed up by a joint reso- 
_lution,: suggested by this argument; and it is no 
sooner done than a.representative from the same 
State most gravely argues that the transaction is a 
treaty, the power to negotiate which is exclusively 
vested in the President and Senate. 

[Now it will be seen, from the clauses of the con- 
stitution which I have quoted, that there are five dis- 
tinct modes, of making international contracts recog- 
nised by it. “Ist, by treaty; 2d, by an alliance; 3d, 
by a confederation; 4th, by agreement; and 5th, 
compact; and although it is true, in the language of 
the four judges already referred to, “that all the pow- 


to the general government,” it will also be seeri that 
the power of negotiating but one of these (viz: a 
treaty) is confided to the President and Senate; and 
as they are inhibited to the States, the three first ab- 
solutely, and the two last unless with the consent of 
Congress, it follows that if they are not vested in 
Congress, they have no existence in our system; and 
that this nation alone, of all the nations of the- earth, 
cannot, in any of its departments, make an alliance 


Whatever of 


be done in that way. He insists that an act of 


ers which relate to our foreign relations are confided - 


or confederation, nor make an agréefnerit or. tom: 
pact, except through the States with the consent of 
Congress. And here let me remind gentlemen who 
contend that Congress cannot enter Into a compact 
or agreement with a foreign nation, into what ab- 
surdity they lead themselves. It has been seen that 
the States can be empowered to do either by the 
consent of Congress; and yet these gentlemen must 
maintain that what. Congress can empower others 
to do, it cannot do itself. -It is not true that we may 
empower others to do everything which we are aur 
thorized: to-do. .But it 38 true generally, both in 
national and municipal law, that a person may -not 
do himself what he may authorize others to. do./ 
. Chairman, -I therefore maintam that, mde- 
endent of the authority to admit Texas into this 
nion, derived from the war power and the power 
to admit new States, she may be admitted by virtue, 
- of the. powerin Congress not to make treaties, for 
it has no such power; but to contract alliances, enter 
into confederations, and make agreementa and com- 
pacts—each, of which powers have shown Con- 
gress to possess. This is certainly so, if the ratification 
by Texas of the proposition under consideration, 
after it has been adopted by us, would constitute it 
an alliance, or confederation, or agreement, or compact- 
And surely it would ‘be doing no violence evert to 
technical language to callit either.) ` Ree g 
“If it were necessary to intefere by precedent, what 
seems so plain, that Congress may make agreements 
and compacts with foreign nations, It could be done 
from every part of our commercial code. We have 
been constantly saying in our legislation, since the 
formation of the government, to foregn nations, if 
ou will do particular things, we will do others. 
Examples may be found of this in the law regula- 
ting our intercourse with the British West Indies, 
and in our embargo and non-intercourse laws. `. 
This is but an incomplete report of the honorable 
gentleman’s argument. The residue and moe 
complete argument will be published hereafter. 
Mr. B. having concluded— ’ wot 
Mr. STETSON was. successful over many com~- 


petitors for the floor. ; 
After expressing his acknowledgements to the 
Chairman for assigning to him the floor, Mr. S. 
roceeded to remark that he did not propose to enter 
into the discussion of this whole ‘Texas question. 
The brief time allotted under the rule to each mem- 
ber, hardly allowed any one, even much better ac~ 
quainted with the subject than himself, to examine 
justly all the points that arose. He had sought ‘the 
floor withthe view of layiag before the committee 
the embarrassments which rested upon his mind in 
relation to a preliminary question which fellin their 
way in attempting the annexation of Texas to this 
Union by any resolution, or any act of Congress. 
TA message was here received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the passage by that body of certain bills, 
and requesting concurrence therein.} . ee 
Mr. $. proceedéd. The subject. of annexation 
was one of grèat interest; and he admitted thata 
decisive majority of one of the groat political parties 
which divided the country were decided in ‘their 
fopinion that Texas should, in some form or other, 
be annexedto the United States. , Although Mr. 
S. considered the union of the two countries desira- 
ble, and he-had no doubt but it would eventually be 
accomplished, yet he was- not prepared to say he 
could vote for it in the manner in which it was now 
proposed. : : “8 
hat do we propose to do in this House? . Look 
at the propositions that have been made by dif- 
ferent gentlemen to carry out this measure; and 
what did they propose todo? In the most favorable 
sense, those desiring the immediate accomplishment 
ofthis measure must admit that we propose to make 
a compact; which is, in fact, to make a treaty. ` For 
all the purposes of this argument, he fully admitted 
Texas to be a sovereign and independent State, and 
free to treat with us. ‘Now, a resolution that Tex- 
as shall be admitted inté the Union, and on such 
terms as would be acceptable to the South, was— 
what? It was acquiring foreign territory; It was 
offering, on our part, that, if she would amalgamate 
with us, and become a part of our republic, the 
faith and honor of this nation should be 
pledged to her, to shield and protect her from 
aggression, no matter what quarter it might 
come from. On the very front and: face 
of it, it was a contract affecting the independence of 
a foreign . nation—affecting all her organization; af- 
fecting the happiness of her people and her future 
welfare; and~yet it was proposed to do all this by a 
simple legislative act, and without the assent of the 


‘stitution, new States could be admitted into the 


treaty-making powe 

of he centers: i : 

THROP].On ject of the acquisition of a foreign 
territory... ¥gument of the honorable gen- 
tlemanfrom: Illinoia [Mr. Dovenass] would have 
gatished him on that point if he had not long before 


sgatisfied that.we had that power. It was true 
r. Jefferson, at the time of the acquisition of 
Louisiana, had some doubts, though they were re- 
moved. by a full examination of the subject. At all 
events, the practice of this government had removed 
any: doubts that might have existed on that subject, 
and he was satisfied: that we had the constitutional 
power to extend the area of freedom, as Gen. Jack- 
son termed it. 
` Before he proceeded to argue the point in rela- 
tion.to the treaty-making power, and the power to 
admit new States into the Union, he wished to take 
a brief notice of one part of the argument of the 
gentleman ‘from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass.] If he 
concurred with the gentleman in his views on this 
art.of the subject, he should feel bound to admit 
‘eXas at once into. the Union, on such terms as she 
might propose. He alluded to the third article of 
the treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana was ac- 
quired. According to the views expressed by the 
entleman in relation to this branch of the subset, 
this country would be eternally disgraced unless 
she admitted Texas into the Union as a State, and 
on.an equal footing with the other States. Though 
a friend to the measure of annexation in a proper 
form, he must be permitted to examine whether this 
argument had the force the. gentleman claimed for it. 
It was true. that. the treaty of 1803 contained a stip- 
ulation-that this territory should be admitted into the 
Union as a State as soon as it possessed the requi- 
gite population; but, having been transferred to 
Spain, had not the course of Texas herself, in some 
measure, weakened the obligations of that treaty? 
And again: had Texas ever demanded the fulfilment 
ofthat article of the treaty of 1803? Who wasit 
that first proposed the annexation of Texas to this 
Union? Was it Texas herself, or this government? 
In order to place this matter in. its true light, he 
would. read a portion of the correspondence which 
took place between our Secretary of State and the 
government of Texas. [Mr. S. here read some ex- 
tracts, which the reporter has not at hand to quote.] 
He could not, under these circumstances, believe 
that the obligations of that treaty were of that 
high. and lofty character which the gentleman 
from Ilinois imputed to them; though he admitted 
that.they furnished a strong argument in favor of the 
measure of annexation. (Mr. S. continued at length, 
this, part. of the argument, and contended that this 
was the first time it ever had been claimed that for- 
cign territory could be annexed to the Union by any 
other than the treaty-making power. When Mr 
Jefferson overcame his scruples in regard to the ac 
quisition of foreign territory, he laid hold of the 
treaty-making power. Mr. Monroe, in the acqui- 
sition of Florida, did the same thing; and the present 
executive also depended solely, on the treaty-making 
wer for the annexation of Texas, till he was de- 
eated in the Senate, and compelled to invoke legis- 
lative action on the subjec' 
. His learned friend whd had just taken his seat 
argued that, under the grants of powers in the con- 


Union; and that, under a proper construction of that 
instrument, Congress possessed the power to do all 
other acts necessary to carry that’ power into effect. 
The gentleman from Illinois argued that Congress 
might acquire territory and afterwards admit it into 
the Union asa State. He would ask the gentleman 
whether land or territory, any more than the people 
in it, constituted a State.- But was the doctrine to 
be maintained that, if Congress could not do a thing 
as a whole, it might do it piecemeal? Could we 
make a treaty with China for territory, and after- 
wards make a treaty with England jor Brazil for 

eople to put into it? The constitution authorized 

ongress to coin money; but, under that clause, 
would it be pretended that Congress could purchase 
territory from Brazil in order to get mines from 
whence to extract the gold and silver necessary for 
the coinage? Where were the limits to the powers 
giyen in: the constitution, ifit could be construed in 
‘this way? . aie ae 
’ He went onat great length to discuss the consti- 
tutional question involved, of which a report will be 
given hereafter. :. - l N : 

Mr. CALEB. B. SMITH next obtained the floor, 
and, on his motion, the committee rose and reported 


progress, 


\ CONGRESSIONAL GLOB 


NEW STATES AND TERRITORY. | i 
Mr. AARON V. BROWN, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, reported a bill for the ad- 
mission of Iowa and Florida into the Union. 

Also a bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska. 
They were respectively read twice, and referred 
to the Committes of the Whole on the state of the 

nion. g r 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION 
` BILL. i x 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriations for 
the civil and diplomatic expenditures of the govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending. 30th. June, 1846; 
which was read twice, and committed to the Com~ 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a variety 
of executive communications, which were referred 
to, appropriate committees, and ordered to- be 
printed. 

The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporter by the members 
presenting them: i 


By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The memorial of 150 citizens of 
Stowe, Vermont, ageinst the annexation of Texas to this 
Union; referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The petition of 130 citizens of Stowe, Vermont, praying for 
the reduction of postage: referred to ihe Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of. Francis Summer- 
aner, praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of William Frazer and 
others, citizens of Ravenna, Portage county, Ohio, praying 
for the establishment of a mail route from Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, Ohio: referred to the Commit- 
tec on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr.RELFE: The petition of James Morris, of Bates 
county, Missouri, praying Congress for the passage of an 
act placing him on the invalid pension list: referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. The petition of Thomas 
Marlin and others, asking the establishment of a post route 
from Tuscumbia to Springfield, Missouri: referred to the 
Commiitee on the Post Office and Post Roads. The remon- 
strance of A. H. Brevard and 287 others, against the removal 
ofthe land office from Jackson to Fredevicktown, Missouri: 
referred tothe Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union.: 

By Mr. SfILES: The memorial of the Savannah- Cham- 
ber of Commerce, praying a reduction of postage: referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Moses Noble, owner of 
the schooner Ruth, for a fishing bounty: referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. Remonstrance of Nathan Saw- 
yer, and 249 others, legal voters of the town of Henniker, 
in New Hampshire, against the admission of Texas into 
the Union: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The petition of Nathan Sawyer, and 60 others, in New 
Hampshire, that slavery may be abolished in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories: referred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. ‘The petition of Nahum Brooks 
and other citizens of Sandwich, New Hampshire, praying 
that Congress may pass a law putting the inland and coast- 
wise slave trade on the same footing as the foreign slave 
trade: referred to the Committee for ihe District of Colum- 
bia. Remonstrance of Eli Cook, and 45 others, citizens of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire, against the admission of Texas 
into the Union: referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The petition of William Early, surviving partner 
of Earley and Hawley, asking payment for 306 barrels of 
lime, shipped to Old Point for the use of Fortress Monroe: 
referred to the Committee of Claims. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 8, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
acommunication from the War Department, re- 
porting, in compliance with the act of Congress, 1809, 
statements from the Second Auditor, exhibiting the 
expenditures made from the appropriations for 
the contingent expenses of the military estab- 
lishment during the year 1844. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented the petition from 170 
inhabitants of the parish of Ascension, Louisiana, 
residing within the limits of what is known to be 
the Houma tact, praying to be protectedin their 
title: referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. J. also moved the following, in connection 
with the above petition; which he expressed a wish 
might be acted upon immediately, viz: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire and report whether or not the patents 
issued by order of the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of 
certain claimants under the Houma grant, were notissued 
without authority of law, and in violation of the acts of Con- 
gress, and contrary to the decisions of the different Commis- 
sioners of the General Land Office, and of ihe written opin- 
ions ofother officers, Whose duties relate to the general 
land office for the last thirty years; and into the expediency 
of passing a law declaring the said patents void, or of adopt- 
ing such other course as may be necessary to protect the 
rights ofthe different claimants, and to guard the interests 
ofthe United States. aap $ 


E. 


Mr. BERRIEN remarked that, fiom his un 


dor- ` 
standing of the reading of the resolution; it appeared 
tocontain a command to the Judiciary: Committee 
to inquire into the validity of certain grantas issued 
by another department of the government. If.so, 


che was not prepared to say whether it should be 


adopted or-not. He therefore preferred that the 
resolution should lie over till to-morrow. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON was inderstood to have no db- 
jection to one day’s delay, though he preferred that 
the resolution should pass immediately. He then 
restated the object of the’ resolution; which, -he 
thought, was such as came within the province of 
the Judiciary, Committee for investigation. P 

Mr. BERRIEN said the delay could do no harm. 
As he understood the resolution, it called upon the 
Judiciary Committee to report upon the validity of 
grants issued by another department of the gov- 
ernment. If so, the resolution involved a question 
of property and jurisdiction. He preferred the 
resolution should lie over till to-morrow. ' 

The resolution was accordingly laid over. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented petitions from Olive 
Niles and Susannah Knight, severally praying for 
amendments to the pension law; which were referred. 
to the Committee on Pensions. $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Gettysburgh, in the county of 
Adams, Pennsylvania, asking that the rates of post- 
age be reduced, and that there be an: abrogation of 
the franking priniicee: : 

On motion by Mr. B., who remarked that he was 
decidedly in favor of both branches. of the prayer, 
the petition was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. i 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition from anum- 
ber of the neighboring counties of Maryland, pray- 
ing that the bridges across the Eastern branch of 
the Potomac may ke, by law of Congress, purchased 
and made free: referred to the Committee on the 
District of. Columbia. . i 

Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from a 
number of citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
immediate organization of Oregon as a territory of 
the United Krates: that donations of land may bè 
granted to American settlers there; that lines of forts 
be extended from Missouri to Oregon; and that large 
vessels of war be sent to the mouth of the Columbia 
river to protect the rights of the United States in that 
quarter: referred to the Select Committee on Ore- 

on. 3 
z Mr. FOSTER of New York introduced, on leave, 
a bill for the relief of- the legal representatives of 
William D. Cheever; which was read twice, and re- 
ferred, with documents having a bearing on the 
claim, to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHOATE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported back, without amendment, the joint 
resolution authorizing the Attorney General to con- 
tract for copies of a proposed edition of the lawsand 
treaties of the United States. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the memorial of John 
Stockton, late an officer in the United States army, 
praying to be indemnified for the loss of his bag- 
gage while in the service of the United States, 
made an adverse report thereon; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Committe. on 
Naval Affairs was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial and papers of Mary Ann 
Morrice. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, it was ordered that 
he petition of A. T. Brittingham, praying for com- 
pensation for vessel and cargo unlawfully seized 
by the authorities of the government of Mexico, be 
taken from the files, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. ; 

Mr. MERRICK presented a petition from Fran- 
ces Pottinger, of Hagerstown, Maryland, the widow 
of Lieutenant Wiliam Pottinger, who died in the 
naval service of the United States, asking to be re- 
stored to the pension roll: referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs., i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committes on 
Commerce, reported back, with an amendment, the 


. bill relating to revenue cutters and steamers. 


Also, reported back from the same committee, 
without amendment, and with a recommendation 
that it be indefinitely postponed, the joint resolution 
from the House to chenge the. name of the- brig 
Daniel Webster to Adela, and the name of thé 
schooner Mary Frances to that of Isabella; `- i 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, leave was grants. 
ed to withdraw from the files the papers of John 8: 


‘Rugworm:. Mr. J. subsequently gave notice of his 
intention to introduce, to-morrow, a bill ‘for his re- 


lief... à ; 

"Mr. MERRICK, ‘on leave, introduced a bill to 
provide for the transportation of the mail between 
‘the United States. and foreign countries; anda joint 
resolution for regulating the making of contracts for 
the transportation of the mail over railroads; which 
‘wére severally read twice, ordered to be printed, and 
refetred to the Committee on the Post Office and 

oat. Roads. ate. : 

_ Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was, by general consent, considered and 
agreed to, viz: ` f 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to the Senate copies 
of all the correspondence, evidence, and papers on file in 
‘the State Department, in the case of the brig General Arm- 
strong, against the government of Portugal; and to commu- 
nicate to the Senate the causes which have retarded anad- 
justment of the said claims, and of the proceedings still in 
‘progress to effectthat object... 

Mr. BAYARD presented a petition from the offi- 
cers attached to the United States frigate Cumber- 
land, praying that the spirit portion of the navy.ra- 
tion be abolished, and that an equivalént in money 
be paid monthly to the crews of our naval vessels: 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition from the 
executors of Henry King, praying the passage of a 
law for the settlement of the accounts of his testator 
for services as an officer in the revolutionary war: 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. EVANS gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
row, ask leave to introducé’a bill to provide for the 
payment of the evidences of public debts. 

‘The joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause to be procured or erected a 
suitable building in the city of Mobile for a court- 
house for the circuit and district courts of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama, was read 
the second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public: Buildings. ; ; 

The-joint resolution for the relief of Bent, St. 
Vrain, and Company, was read the third time, and 
passed. i P Aa 

. SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
The unfinisked business of the calender, nextin 
order, was. the further consideration, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, of the Senate bill “to establish the 
Smithsonian Institution for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” 
The following synopsis will give a short view of 
the provisions of the original bill as introduced by 
Mr. Tappan: 
The first section provides that the trust-money 
received by the United States out of the Smithso- 
nian bequest, amounting to $508,318, be loaned to the 
United States Treasury at. 6 per cent. per annun 
from the day of its receipt, the 3d day of December, 
1838; and that so much of the accumulated interest 
up.to the Ist of July next (amounting to $209,103) 
as may be’ necessary, be applied to the erection of 
suitable buildings, the enclosing of suitable grounds, 
and.for.the purchase of books and instruments for 
the Smithsonian institution established by this act; 
and that 6 per cent. interest on the trust-fund be 
payable half yearly after the 1st of July next, on the 
lst of January, and the. Ist of July in each year, 
and appropriated to the perpetual maintenance and 
support of the institution; provided the books shall 
consist of works on science and the arts relating to 
the ordinary business of life, mechanical and other 
improvements and discoveries. 
Section 2. The institution to be conducted by a 
board of managers of twelve, no two from the same 
State. or Territory; the first appointed board to meet 
in: Washington on the first Monday in. July next, 
and. make three allotments of their number, one of 
which shall serve two years, another four, and the 
third six; and, thereafter, four in succession to vacate 
their'sedts every two years. The first board, and 
_ Succeeding appointments, to be made by Congress 

on joint resolution. One of the twleve to be elected 
president by the board; and when organized, the 
Bean shall select a suitable site for buildings and 
ground for’ horticultural and agricultural experi: 
ments, out ofthe public ground in Washington 
called the mall. ‘ l 

Section 3. relates to: the details of the buildings 
aod grounds, arid artangémente for the reception of 
objects. of natural history, geological and mineralogi- 
ale abinéts, a library, chemical laboratory, and for 
lecture rooms—the expense not-to-exceed $80,000; 


and $20,000 for buildings to protect the plants, &c.; 


such buildings for the employees.of the institute as : 


“may 


esty, our common interest, urge us—and they 
enough to do so—to proceed without the loss of an 


be required, not to ex 
the interest. i : 
Section 4 relates to the transfer to t 

of all objects of natural history, &c.: now belong- 
ing to the United States, and the providing of addi- 
tions. 5 EEA RSS 

Section 5 relates to superintendents, gardeners, 
laborers, &e:; the superintendent to be professor 
of agriculture, horticulture, and rural‘economy, 
. Section 6 relates to details of management: ` 

Section 7 empowers the board to appoint a pro-. 
fessor of natural history, a professor of chemistry, a 
professor of geology, and a professor of astronomy, 
with such other professors as the wants of science 
may require. Also, able men to lecture in the in- 
stitution upon the arts and sciences; fixing the com- 
pensation of. each professor and lecturer; no pro- 
fessor, however, to treat of law, physic, or divinity ~ 
the object being to-teach what is not taught in the 
various universities. ig. a 

Section 8. The board to make all needful rules 
for the government of the institution and employees; 
and, in prescribing the duties of professors and lec- 
turers, shall have special reference to the introduc- 
tion and illustration of subjects connected with the 
productive and liberal arts of life, improvements in 
agriculture, in manufactures, in trades, and in do- 


| mestic economy. Experiments to be made in modes 


and instruments of culture; upon the advantages of 
new fruits, plants, and vegetables; to distribute 
such as are useful; to have chemical analyses 
of soils of the United States made; experi- 
ments as to improving them; to give instruction 
as to the history and habits of useful and noxious 
animals, and insects—the preservation of one, and 
mode of guarding against the other; practical in- 
struction as to the exploration and working of 
mines ; practical instructious as to the best modes 
and materials of building; the best mode of light- 
ing and heating buildings, andto determine the value 
of improvements; a course of instructions to be 
given on navigation and nautical instruments. The 
managers, at their discretion, to cause to be printed 
published works in popular form on the sciences, 
written by thé professors of the institution, or 
others engaged for the purpose—such works to be 
offered for sale at the lowest rates of cost. Said 
board to make rules for the admission of students 
in the various departments of the institution ; all in- 


` struction to be gratuitous. 


Section 9 is left blank for the names of the first 


board, 
The bill having been read, f 
Mr. CHOATE said he should ask leave to offer 


an amendment to the bill; and as it went pretty deep- 
ly into the structure of the bill itself, he begged 
leave to introduce it by a word ortwo. He most 
certainly wished, and confidently expected, to en- 
gage the attention of the Senate in what he thought 
a very great question. He was sure that, whatever 
opinions the Senate might form on the bill itself, as 
introduced by the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. Tappan,]—as to its principles or its details— 


| all would concur in expressing their obligations to 


him for bringing the subject up for the considera- 
tion, and for the framework of the measure he pro- 
posed. He was afraid there would be a wide dif- 
ference of opinion, however, in regard to the mode 
of administering this most noble bequest; but it 
seemed to him impossible to differ about the duty 
of Congressto enter, without another instaht’s delay, 
upon some mode or other of accomplishing the great 
object of that bequest. A great sum of money had 
been given in trustto this government for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men. We 
haveaccepted that sacred trustby the act of July 
lst; 1836, which was within the recollection of the 
Senate. The third section of that actis in these 
words: 

“And be it further enacted, That any aud all sums of mo- 
ney, and other funds which shall he received for, or on ac- 
count of, the said legacy shall be applied in such manner as 
Congress may hereafter direct for the purpose of founding 
and endowing, at Washington, under thé name ofthe Smith- 
sonian institute, an establishment for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men; to which application of 
the said moneys and. other funds the faith of the United 
States is hereby pledged.” i 

The donor is now in his grave. There is no 
chancellor in the world that can compel us to re- 
deem that pledge, and he trusted in God that there 
was need for none. Our own sense of duty to the 
dead, and to the living, and to-the unborn, should. 
be sufficient. Our justice, our patriotism, our hon- 


hò 


‘desired. “ He thanked the honorable senator 


are : 


and devise some mode of admin: 
more than prificely. bequest according t 


mm. 
Ohio for «introducing a bill which gave the. 
Senate an opportunity of attending to what. 


done? aE ra 
Now he begged the attention of the Senate to the - 

fact, that this bill proposes to apply the fund sim- 

ply and solely to the establishing of a college in the 


City of Washington, D. C., for teaching the appli 
cation ofa few sciences to afew persons; a college 
which should do nothing but teach the scientific. 
grounds of certain useful and practical sciences, toa 
few practical men. The fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth sections of the bill, it would be found, brought 
together a corps of professors,—a.. professor. of , 
natural history, a professor ofchemistry,a professor 
of geology, a professor of astronomy, anda teacher of 
agriculture and rural sciences, together with a bo y 
of lectures to instruct. the youth of our country. In 
the course of instruction, and in the various lectureg, . 
the professors are to have special reference to. sub- 
jects connected with the liberal arts, and improve- 
ments in manufacture, agriculture, and trade. —— 

Here Mr. C. went into a detail of the particu- 
lar branches of science to be taught by the. corps 
of professors and lecturers as specified in the bill, 

His honorable and venerable friend from. Ohio, it 
would be seen, built his college upon a somewhat, 
narrow basis. Who was it that-was to have this 
instruction upon history, chemistry, geology, and 
the other sciences proposed to be taught? The youth 
——students to be received under the same general foun- 
dation. Now, inthe first place, he wished to say 
that, from a pretty careful attendance to the course 
of proceeding in Congres when this subject was, be- 
fore it‘on former occasions, he had taken up the idea 
that it had become the unanimous wish and settled 
judgment of Congress that this fund should take no 
such direction; that it should not be applied to the 
establishment of any college or séhool. Let him 
trace the history of this subject for a moment. 

We received this fund in December, 1838. In the 
session of ’38~39, the subject was first referred toa 
joint committee of the two Houses. The head of 
the committee on the part of the Senate was Mr. 
Robbins, and on the part of the committee of the 
House was Mr. Adams—persons, he might. say, 
conspicuous for profound learning and ability. 
They met; and these two committees on the part- of 
the Senate andthe House differed on the single . 
question whether or not the funds should be applied 
to the establishment of a school or college in the 
District of Columbia, The opinion of the commit. | 
tee on the part of the House is expressed with great ` 
strength in the fourth section of a bill’ which they 
drew, and that was, that “No part of the Smithso- 
nian fund, principal or interést, should be pene to 
any school or college.” Now what was Mr. Rob- 
bins’s opinion, on the part of the committee of the 
Senate? Mr. C. here quoted a long passage of Mr. 
S speech, from the Congressional Globe .of that 

ate.. ; K 


“The committee divided—the commiitée of ‘the 


House opposing the application of the fund to the 


or college 
hjo [Mr. Tarran] and the com- 
part. of the Senate recommending it. 
yssible to reconcile them, this course 


sorted a bill.” That which was reported to the: Sen- 
“ate was laid upon the table, by a vote of 20 to 15, as 
“will be seen by reference to the Congressional Globe 
“of that date. -` ae : 
_ This was Mr. Robbins’s proposition for establish- 
“ing a national university; and his (Mr. Cuoare’s) 
‘honorable colleague, [Mr. Anams,] if he might so call 
him, in the other House—the chairman of the com- 
el eecmels a report which put an end to this mat- 

T, - 

The question now before the Senate was not 
‘whether we should apply this fund to a great na- 

_ tional university——a university that should be 
‘worthy the name—which should fill that great spare 
“between thè college and the profession—in which 
“the highest branches of education were to be taught, 

and which should form and elevate the American 
‘mind. That was not now the question, because 
there was no such proposition before the Senate. 
The honornble senator from Ohio proposed no such 
splendid establishment; because he knew that to 

maintain such a scheme as that would only be a 

conspicuous absurdity, inasmuch as it would entail 
a- certainty of annual calls on Congress for large 
appropriations, which would be invariably refused. 
He therefore builds his college upon a much lower 
scale, and proposes to make of that college, in this 

_ bill, a mere school for teaching a few_of the physical 
sciences. 

‘Without intending to trespass upon the time of 
the Senate, he submitted that such an institution as 
that would be entirely unnecessary. He did not 
niean to say, in quite as strong terms, absolutely 
unnecessary, but that it would be a complete waste 
of means. In a late number of the North American 
Review, he saw it was asserted that there are now in 
the United States a hundred and seventy-three colle- 

~giate schools. No doubt there were atleast a hun- 

red and fifty; and there were two inthis District. 

. There was not a single one of the professorships 
for which his honorable friend poral excepi 
_ perhaps, that of agriculture and rural economy, 

architecture, and political economy—that was not 
taught in most of these schools. 

An establishment of this kind would not, in his 
opinion, come up to the promise in the title, of “an 
institution for the diffusion and increase of knowl- 
edge among men.” Who would come from the 
Southwest, and West, and the great central and 
eastern regions, to learn navigation, astronomy, or 
any of the sciences taught in every school around 
them? Its students would be confined to the Dis- 
trict, and perhaps to the few adjoining States; and 

a go far from being an establishment of general utility, 

jt would be nothing more thana dilution of what 
already exists. 

He meant, therefore, to move to strike from the 
bill that part of it which proposed this mode of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge among men, with 
one exception—and for that he was obliged to the 
honorable senator from .Ohio—which was the pro- 
vision authorizing the selection and enclosure of 
grounds, upon which experiments might be tried in 
foreign plants, exotics, seeds, &c. to ascertain 
“whether they would grow here, and be useful to 
this country. If this motion should prevail, then 
the whole question would be, What are we to do 
with the Smithsonian fund? It was the application 
of this fund that had induced him to trespass upon 
the time of the Senate, and he hada bare 
of his own to offer, which he trusted would be 
worthy of consideration. He adopted the provision 
of the bill in relation to the corps of lecturers; but 
he was not in favor of these lecturers being brought 
here and settled down upon fixed salaries. They 
should be men eminentin science and knowledge, 
in literature, holding responsible situations else- 
where, and brought here under the stimulation of 
the great good that is to be effected—men of letters, 
‘and public men, eminent m the service of their 
country; and the subjects of these lectures should 
be’ suitable to an audience which is to consist of 
“members” of Congress, and their sons, officers of 
‘the ‘government, and others, strangers and foreign- 
‘era who occasionally come to the seat of government 
to see the national legislators in the Capitol of the 
‘United States. fe R 
_. Believing it. was the general desire of this body, 
and of none morethan the honorable senator from 
‘Ohio, to expend this: fund so as to make it most 


suchas was suggested | available for the purpose for which it was designed, 


have been adopted: each committée re-- 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


he (Mr. C.). now proposed to appropriate twenty 
thousand dollars of it every year, for twenty-five 


"years, or five hundred thousand dollars in all, for 


the purchase of a great national library—not to be 
chosen by a mere bibliomaniac—not by a man who 


‘should waste it upon mere curiosities in literature 
. and musty manuscripts, of no intrinsic value,—but a 


man of sound sense-and learning, the approved and 
accredited agent of the institution, appointed for the 
purpose. 500,000 dollars of it thus expended, at the 

resent reduced prices of books, would give us the 

est library in the civilized world. He did not 
mean that it would be superior in the number of 
books, but in the actual utility of them; nor did he 
expect to compete with the old libraries in Europe in 
point of the enormous collection of old volumes of no 
practical usé. It would not be a library of 700,000 
books, as the library in Rome; nor five or six hun- 
dred thousand, as the libraries in Munich; nor three or 
four hundred thousand, as the libraries of Copenha- 
gen, Vienna, and Madrid; because it was not by 
large numbers that we were to make the best li- 
brary. 

Mr. C., after further entering into a statistical ac- 
count of the libraries in Europe, resumed his propo- 
sition. He held in his hand a work showing that, 
for an expenditure of $7,000, six thousand books had 
been purchased in Europe; and he believed that for 
an expenditure of $500,000, a library as good, though 
perhaps not so large, as the best in Europe, could 

e purchased. The great want of such a library 
was manifest. He would read extracts from the 
North American Review, showing the actual neces- 
sity for a collection of foreign books of history and 
science. 


“What public library in this country contains the mate- 
rials for an accurate history of any one department of 
science? Take even the most limited, or rather one of the 
most recent of all, the science ef political economy. Here 
our researches are confined to one definite period. We 
have no dusty archives.to explore, no time-worn manu- 
scripts to decipher. The origin of the science is within the 
memory of our fathers, and we ourselves have witnessed its 
sudden growth and rapid developement.. Yet how much is 
to be done, how many authorities to be weighed, how many 
different treatises to be analyzed andjcompared, before we 
can venture to say—here is the history, for such was the 
rise, such the progress, such the changes of opinion, such 
the received, and such the rejected theories of political 
economy!” ` ` 
* # * ¥ * * . o 

“af such be the obligations of the student, whose re- 
searches are confined to a subject so new, what must be the 
necessities of the historian who attempts to throw light up- 
on those periods, for which the testimony of printed au- 
thorities is to be confronted with that of manuscripts and 
public documents, and where ignorance and prejudice have 
combined with the more powerful incentives of interest, to 
perplex his path by contradictory statements and conflicting 

ar 


opinions! 
* * 


v 
# * * * * 

“An extensive library, answering to the wants of the lit- 
erary men who are to use it, is essential to the public and 
effectual promotion of learning. In this country, the want 
of large libraries is a serious discouragement of superior at- 
tainments and accurate researches in almost every walk of 
study. The time necessary for reading or examining a par- 
ticular book is often consumed in attempts to discover or 
obtain it; and frequently, after every effort, it cannot be pro- 
cured. We are obliged to give over our inquiries on sub- 
jects, where we would arrive at fulness and exactness in our 

nowledge, because destitute of the assistance, which the 
Jearned, in the same track of study, have furnished,—or to 
continue them under the disadvantage of ignorance respect- 
ing what has been done by others. Thus we are liable to be 
occupied in solving jdifficulties which have been already 
cleared, discussing questions which have already been de- 
cided; and digging in mines of literature which former 
ages have exhausted. Every one, who has been in the way 
of pursuing any branch of study in our country beyond the 
mere elements, or the polite and popular literature of the 
time, knows how soon the progress is often arrested for 
want of books. This is not the case merely with persons of 
moderate means, who are unable to purchase a library of 
thcirown, but itis a want felt under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances.” 


Who would say that such a disposition of the 
Smithsonian fund was not in strict accordance with 
the design of the bequest? The object is to increase 
and diffuse knowledge among men; and is not a 
great public library one of the best possible means 
of effecting this object? ee 

The effect of the proposition of the honorable 
senator from Ohio would be a disbursement. of the 
fund without any palpable benefit to show for what 
it was expended. But a library was a permanent 
and lasting property, which would show for itself at 
all future times. g 

Mr. C., at great length, expatiated on the benefits 
and importance of a great national library, such as 
he contemplated and recommended. He urged that 
the intellect of Americans wag not inferior to that of 
Europe; but its aliment was. It was the highest 


‘aspiration of. his ambition to see American mint 
‘ cope with that of the most gifted in any land: This 


mind 


could only be done by placing within. itg reach the. 
same nutriment—the accumulated wisdom and re- 
searches of the whole world of. mind. A great, x 
providential, an extraordinary and peculiarly happy 
and appropriate facility—an opportunity that:never 
would, in all human probability, occur again—now 


presented itself of accomplishing what was so are 


dently desiréd—the formation of a national lie 
brary in the New World second to none in the Old 
World. eee : ; 6 

He concluded by moving the following amend- 
ment: ue o 
Strike out the 8th section, and insert 

Sec. 8. And whereas an ample and well selected public 
library constitutes one of the permanent, constant, and 
effectual means of increasing and diffusing knowledges 
among men; therefore ` 

Be it ee enacted, That a sum not less than $20,000 be 
annually expended, of the interest of the fund aforesald, in 
the purchase of books and manuscripts for the formation of 
a library of the institution aforesaid; which, for its extent, 
variety, and value, shall be worthy of the donor of the said 
fund, and of this nation, and of the age. 


Mr. TAPPAN next addressed the Senate, but in 
so lowa tone of voice that only detached sentences 
of his remarks could be heard inthe gallery. He 
was understood to argue that there was no necessi- 
ty for striking out the eighth section, or maierially 
altering the bill, as it was not incompatible wit 
its provisions to engraft upon it a modification of 
the proposition submitted by the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. If a library on a liberal scale, such as 
the senator desired, was deemed proper, it would 
be only necessary to add a section to that effect to 
the bill, striking out so much of thefirst section as 
relates to the same subject. But he did not concur 
with the senator from Massachusetts that a vast 
and costly miscellaneous library would meet the ob- 


jects contemplated by the donor of this munificent 


fund. In addition to the genem terms of his ex- 
pressed will, that this fund should be applied to the 
“increase and diffusion of knewledge among men,” 
it was proper to inquire into the manner in which 
he himself conceived this was bèst to be accomplish- 
ed; and in this inquiry whatever instruction could 
begleaned from his own habits and pursuits. should 
not be disregarded, in the absence of other lights. 
Mr. Smithson was an eminent practical philos- 
opher, intimately acquainted with the practical 
sciences—such as chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
and natural history—to the minute study of which 
he mainly devoted his life. His favorite resort was 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, an institution in which 
he found congregated all the elements furnished by 
nature, art, and science for pursuits congenial to his 
own mind. There could be little doubt that, in ma~ 
king this bequest to the United States, he had in 
view the establishment of some such institution as 
the Jardin des Plantes in the western hemisphere. 
On this reasonable supposition the present bill was 
framed; and to show that it. conformed closely to 
that design he requested a description of that insti- 
tution, which he sent to the table, would be read. 


The description was accordingly read, but, being 
imperfectly heard the substance only is here given: 


Jardin Royale des Planies ou Jardin du Rot.—This 
institution owes its origin to Guy de la Brosse, phy- 
sician to Louis XII. Richelieu, Sequier, and Bul- 
lion, intendants of finance, enabled him to found a 
botanic garden, and to lay down the plan, which his 
successors carried to perfection. This germ grew 
to maturity during the reigns of Louis XIV and XV; 
and the other departments owed their excellence of 
arrangement to the celebrated Buffon during his su- 
perintendence. His studies embraced all nature, 
and he collected his materials from every portion of 
the globe. Since his time, Dauberton completed the 
whole plan, and raised the establishment to the 
highest degree of perfection. 


Distinguished professors exercise their talents in- 


gratuitous lectures on mineralogy, geology, general 
chemistry, botany, agriculture, natural history, the 
anatomy of man and animals, and iconography. 
The building contains a copious library of works 
of natural history, fine collections of preserved ani- 
mal specimens, vegetables, minerals, complete herb- 
aries, drawings of extraordinary merit, and a garden 
judiciously and tastefully laid-out, in which is-com- 
bined the cultivation of indigenous productions with 
that of exotic plants. The productions of every re- 
gion of the globe are preserved in extensive hót- 
houses. There isa managerie,a superb. botanical 
garden, a splendid amphitheatre: for lectures, and 


‘ 


naiean 


Spacious cabinet of curiosities. Everything is open 
‘to the public gratuitously. 
` Mr. T., in continuation, expatiated at considera- 
ble length upon the merits of the bill; and in_ proof 
‘thatits provisions were calculated to meet the wishes 
and intentions of the donor of the munificent fund 
now the object of consideration. He doubted the 
utility of such an extensive and costly librarv as 
had been suggested by the senator from Massachu- 
setts; he doubted the possibility of laying out useful- 
ly and advantageously $20,000a year—or even more 
an four or five thousand dollars a year—in the pur- 
chase of books. It would be impossible to make 
such a vast collection of books as $500,000 would 
purchase, without including cart loads—nay, 
ship loads—of trash, not worth in reality 
the cost of transport. There was the library of 
Congress, to the increase of which $5,000 was annu- 
ally appropriated, and it was well known that this 
sum enabled the committee to procure ‘everything 
coming out in print worth procuring. Yet, in this 
library, small in comparison to any of those foreign 
libraries alluded to by the senatdr, he protested there 
‘was more than half the books that he would not 
take a gift of for the cost of transportation to Ohio. 
In conclusion, he saw no necessity for striking out 
the eighth section of‘the bill. If the Senate approved 
of a more liberal provision for a library, an addition- 
al section could be put after the 8th section, and the 
necessary alteration could be made in the first sec- 
tion. ; 
Mr. WOODBURY did not rise for any purpose 
of opposition, but to suggest a course thet would 
probly result in harmonizing the propositions of the 
senators from Ohio and Massachusetts. He thought 
if the bill was recommitted to the Committee on the 
Library, it would receive more attention than it was 
possible: to bestow upon it when there before, in 
consequence of the absence of some of its members; 
and he had no doubt the propriety of providing for 
the establishment of a complete library on a liberal 
scale—he would not say to the extent of purchases 
amounting annually to twenty thousand, fifteen 
thousand, or ten thousand dollars, but to an extent 
comimensurate,with the wants of science and the 
arts in this country at present, to be hereafter en- 
‘larged as might be found necessary. He should be 
sorry to see the: 8th section of the bill stricken out, 
for he thought there were important provisions in 
it which ought to'be retained. The professors, and 
every thing going to the principle of having a col- 
legé or school connected with the institution, should 
be dispensed with, but the plan of employing emi- 
nent lecturers should be retained. These lecturers 
could very well perform all the experiments re- 
quired by the bill of professors. If lecturers of great 
attainments, even from. Europe, were deemed neces- 
sary, they could be procured and paid liberally. 
The donor of this fund was too well informed not to 
know that in this country the most ample provisions 
in school lands had been made for elementary: edu- 
cation, ahd that this fund was at least equal toa 
stock yielding a million and a half of dollars annu- 
ally for purposes of education. His intention doubt- 
less‘was to devote his bequest to that increase and 
‘diffusion of knowledge among men which was not 
to be attained at existing institutions of learning in 
“this country; and it was obvious this intention could 
be best’ accomplished by a harmonious blending 
‘ofthe propositions of the two senators, properly 
modified. There was, however, one part of the 
plan he strongly objected to as unnecessary; it was 
that relating to the establishment of a salaried board 
of managers. .The whole thing of balloting in Con- 
‘gress for this board of managers was objectionable, 
and would lead to loss of time. and other incon- 
yeniences; besides, the persons so chosen might 
be the most unfit. here was no occasion 
whatever for that description of management. A 
national’ ‘institute was already in existence 
in the capital of the government, created by Con- 
gress, and the objects of which were peculia:ly ap- 
“propriate to those of the trust now under considera- 
tion. ‘The officers'of this ‘institute are the ex officio 
officers of the-government itself, the scientific resi- 
dents of the city, and the most eminent professors of 
many of the learned institutions of the country. 
These are ‘all. gentlemen of high attainments and 
character, to whom the pursuit of knowledge and its 
diffusion are labors of love, for which they seek no 
pecuniary reward. To that institute this trust 
should be confided. - He hoped, therefore, that in re~ 


-modeling the: bill, the committee would allow this . 


matter its due weight and consideration. 


Mr. TAPPAN saw no necessity for recommitting - 
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the-bill to. the Committee on- the Library, or any 
other committee. The Senate could,.without stri- 
king out the 8th section, amend it, and incorporate 
such modification as it might approve of the. propo- 
sition made by the senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PEARCE suggested the propriety of post- 
poning the further consideration of the bill till to- 
morrow, by which time gentlemen might ‘make up 


their minds as to the necessity of remodeling the- 


bill. . 


On motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the Senate then | 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 8, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday, was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The following are the executive communications 
which were received yesterday as the House was 
about to adjourn: : 

I. A letter from the Clerk of the House, accom- 
panied by a statement of the expenditure of the 
contingent fund of the House for the year 1844: 
laid on the table. 

TI. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a report, prepared In obedience to the 
joint resolution of Congress of the last session (in- 
troduced by Mr. Prarr, of New York) directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be col- 
lected, arranged, and classified, such statistical in- 
formation as may be procured, showing, or tending 
to show, each year, the condition of the agriculture, 
manufactures, domestic trade, currency, and banks, 
of the several States and Territories of the United 
States. 

Mr. PRATT moved its reference to a select com- 
mittee of five members, to be called the Committee 
on Statistics; which motion was agreed to; and a 
Committee on Statistics was raised accordingly. 

IIL. A letter from the Secretary of War, with 
the annual report of the names and salaries of clerks 
employed in the War Department in the year 1844: 
laid on the table. : 

IV. A letter from the Secretary of War, with a 
report prepared in obedience to the act of June 30, 
1834, containing the names, dates of appointment, 
and pay of all persons employed in the service of 
the Indian department during the year 1844: laid on 
the table. 

V. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a statement of thé expenditure of the fund 
appropriated for the contingent expenses of the Na- 
vy Department: laid on the table. 

Vi. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, ac- 
companied with the annual report of the names and 
salaries of persons employed as clerks in the sev- 
eral offices of the Navy Department for the year 
1844: laid on the table. 

VII. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting the annual report under the provisions 
of the act for the relief of insolvent debtors to the 
United States: laid on the table. 

VII. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings, transmitting the annual report of 
the business of his office, and of the expenditures 
made by him for the year 1844: laid on the table. 


SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The resolution of Mr. ADAMS offered last even- | 


ing, to grant the use of the Hall one evening a week 
for four successive weeks to Robert Owen, for the 
delivery of four lectures on the improvement of 
human society, came up this morning. 

Mr. ADAMS modified the resolution, as he said 
he had been authorized by Mr. Owen to do, so as 
te relate to but two evenings, the evening of the 29th 
instant, and of the same day of the succeeding week. 

Mr. HAMMETT opposed the resolution on 
general grounds. He was opposed to the practice 
that had grown up of granting the use of the hall 
to. men, women, and children, coming into this city 
to lecture upon ‘every imaginable subject that could 
find place in the human imagination. He thought 
that nothing like the sanction of Congress should be 
given to them. He should not only vote against 
this, but all similar resolutions. 

Mr. ARRINGTON renewed the motion made last 
evening by him, and rejected, to lay the resolution 
on the table. ; 

. Mr. BRINKERHOFF called the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. BME 
` The question was taken, and: the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 91, nays-63. 0 

£6 the resolution was laid on the table. 


‘court of thé Unite 


Isaac E. Morse, Nes, Norris, 


‘41 Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 


-RAILROAD IN MISSISSIPPI. © * © 
Mr. ROBERTS, in: pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave, and introduced a bill 


-in regard to. the railroad leading to Jackson, through 


Brandon, to the western boundary. of Alabama; 

which was. read the first and second time, and re- 

ferred-to the Committee. on Public Lands. 
‘UNITED STATES COURTS IN OHIO. 

-Mr. DUNCAN, in pursuance of notice given, 
asked leave to introduce a bill to divide the State of 
Ohio’ into’ two judicial districts- for the district 

Fi States; but objections being made, _ 
the bill was not received. . ; 
ADMISSION OF TEXAS AS-A STATE. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the general consent of ~ 
the House to introduce, without formal notice, a 
bill, declaring the assent of Congress thata new 
State be formed within the jurisdiction of the repub- 
lic-of Texas and admitted into this Union. 

Mr. D:asked the indulgence of the House sim- 

ly tostate that, in drawing up this bill, he had fol- 
lowed. the precedents set by Congress in admitting 
the first two new.States that were admitted into. the 

Union, viz: Kentucky and Vermont. - On. the 4th 

February, 1791, Kentucky was erected into a State 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia, to ‘come into, the 
Union mofe than a year afterwards; and the State 

of Vermont, which was then out of the Union; waa 
admitted as an entire member of the confederacy, to 

come in on. the 4th of March, 1791. j f 

Leave was then granted, and the bill was read as 
follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, and t 
is hereby enacted and declared, That the Congress doth con- 
sent that a new State may be erected, within the jurisdio- 
tion of the republic of Texas, adjoining the States of Louis- 
janaand Arkansas, and boundedalso by the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, with a republican form of government, to be adopted by 
the inhabitants of said republic, assembled by deputies in 
convention, with the consent of the existing government, 
m order that the said new State may be admitted into this 

nion. ‘ et 

And be it further enacted and declared, That the foregóin; 
consent of the Congress is given upon the following condi- 
tions, to wit: that the. new State shall be formed, andits | 
government adopted, prior to the fourth day of July, inthe 
present year; and that thé boundaries of the said new State, 
conforming to the outlines before stated, and contain- ` 
ing an area not exceeding thousand square. miles 
shall be defined by the convention of deputies, and inserted 
in the constitution or form of government; and. that the as 
sent of the State shall be also inserted to such boundaries 
ofthe remaining territory: properly pertaining to Texas, 
and to be claimed and held by said new State on superced- 
ing the present government, as may be settled and defined 
by the governmont of the United States, by negotiation and 
treaty, or otherwise. i 

And be it further enacted and declared, That, on the afore- 
said fourth day of July, in the present year, the said new 
State, having been thus formed and defined, by the name 
and style of the State of Texas, shall be received and admit- 
ted into this Union as anew and entire member of the Uni- 
ted States of America. $ : 


The bill having been read the second time, 

On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, it was refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state oi 
the Union, and. ordered to be printed. ` 

IMPRISONMENT OF GOVERNOR DORR. 

Mr. BURKE asked the consent of the House to 
present.certain resolutions of the legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, relative to the imprison- 
ment of Gov. Dorr. 

Mr. CRANSTON objected to the reception of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. BURKE moved to suspend. the rules, to eñ- 
able himvto present the resolutions. - 

Mr. CRANSTON asked for the reading of the 
resolutions; and they were read, : 

Mr. CRANSTON. called for the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered, the question was taken and 
decided in the negative—yeas 113, nays 74—there 
not being two-thirds in the affirmative, as follows ` 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Bayly, Benton, Bid- 
lack, Edward J. Black, James Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhoft, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, 
William: J. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, -Jeremiah E. Cary, 
Shepherd Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Chappell, Clin- 
ton, Cobb, Cross, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Richard D. Davis, 
John W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Dunlap, Elmer, Farlee, Foster, French, Fuller, 
Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hammett, Hays, 
Henley, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, Hun- 
gerford, James B. Hunt, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Andrew Kennedy, Preston. King, Labranche, Leonard, Lu- 
cas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, 
McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, 

Owen, Parmenter, Pettit, 
Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Rathbun, David 8. Reid, Redin ; 
Ritter, Roberts, Russell, St. John, Saunders, Thomas H. 
Seymour, Simons, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, 


Robert: Smith, Steenrod, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. 


Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, 
eutworth, Benjamin White, 


Williams, Weadward, Joseph A.. Wright, Yancey, and { 


Yost 113 ; ; 
“NAYS<Messrs. Abbot, Arrington, Ashe, Baker, Bar- 
yiaget Barnard; Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Búfing- 
ton, Burt, Campbell;. Carroll, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, 
on, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Fish, 
fence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Willis Green, Grinnell, 
‘Gtider, Haralson, Harper, Holmes, Hudson, Joseph R. In- 
gérsoll, Irvin,.Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Daniel P, King, McIlvaine, Marsh, Ed- 
ward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Pater- 
,@on, Peyton, Pollock, Elisha: R. Potter, Preston, Ramsey, 
Charles M. Reed, Rhett, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sam- 
ple: Schenck, Senter, Severance, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 

mith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, 
Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, John 
White, and, Wiathrop—74. ~ i 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. Horxins in 
the chair—and resumed the consideration of the res- 
olution for the annexation of Texas to the Union. 


Mr. C. B. SMITH, who had the floor from yes- 
terday, said there had been no question, since the or- 
anization of this.government, ever discussed in the 
alls of Congress, more important than this ques- 
tion of the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
He did not desire, in the remarks he should now 
make, to discuss this question in the spirit of party, 
for, if there was any question which should appeal 
to themas Americans, as patriots, and as lovers of 
their country, and which should call upon them to 
discard from their minds all party considerations, it 
was'this. It was a question which rose far above 
all party considerations: it was a question which 
was destined to affect the continuance of this 
government, andthe perpetuity of our institutions 
and our glorious republic. He regretted, with the 
entleman from Alabama, {Mr. Yancry,] who ad- 
dressed them yesterday with so much fervid elo- 
‘quence, and he deprecated, with that gentleman, the 
introduction of party topics; but he regretted also 
that the gentleman from Alabama did not add to the 
force of his precept the force of example. He 
would not follow that gentleman into an examina- 
tion of Hartford conventionism; he would not at- 
tempt to refute the stale charges of federalism 
which had been made against.the party with which 
he (Mr. S.) was associated. Fle did not think it 
necessary that charges of that kind should be re- 
futed. 
They were told but a few days since, by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
‘that but one short year ago the measure of 
-annexation would have been discountenanced 
and rejected by an overwhelming vote if it had 
been bronght forward; and there was- not a 
‘man amongst them who did not know that to 
be true.” There was not a. man amongst them that 
did not know that the sentiments, feclings, wishes, 
and judgment of the American people were against 
this question in every shape and form. Yes, and 
no longer ago than one short year. And why had 
the annexation of Texas become so popula? Why 
was it that the individuals who, twelve months ago, 
stood up and gave utterance to sentiments in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people, should 
now, for the expression of the same sentiments, be 
denounced as traitors to the country? They had 
been charged with treachery to the government and 
to the country, because they desired to raise their 
voice in opposition to this measure; ata time, he 
repeated, when—they were told by the gentleman 
under whose auspices this measure was. now 
brought-forward—the opinion of the people was al- 
most universally against it. Why was this? Be- 
cause the appliances of party had been resorted to; 
because it had been incerporated into the democratic 
creed; because a powerful political party had seen 
„the propriety of inscribing Texas on their banner. 
It was the spirit of party which had given it the 
imposing aspect which it had assumed, and all the 
influence which it exercised. 3 
There were a great numbér of objections which 
he entertained to the annexation of ‘Texas, and he 
“would allude to as many.as he could within the lim- 
its of his hour: it must, however, be. apparent, that 
no one could discuss this subject fully in that short 
~ period.. He could do no more than glance at his ob- 
éctions, and therefore he should not drag into the 
Dear any collateral issues. He should have 
. been glad if some of the gentlemen opposite would 
have given them some reasons why Texas should 
_be annexed... The-gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
“Yancey,] though he declaimed with so much vin- 
dictiveness against irrelevaricy in others, failed to 
give one reason for annexation. He (Mr. 8.) had 
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gentleman’s speech for a single argument.. The 
gentleman indulged in bitter denunciation of the 
North, and of Massachusetts, and the other free 
States; and he wasted much of his eloquence in lav- 
ish praise of the South; but through the whole of 
that gentleman’s effort he could not find.a single ar- 
gtment why Texas should. be annexed. True the 
gentleman sought to show that we might do it con- 
Stitutionally. He (Mr. S.) differed from the gentle- 
man on that ground; but if he had no constitutional 
scruples, his objections were so insuperable that he 
was called upon to oppose.it with all the energies 
which he possessed. {Fle believed the framers of the 
constitution never contemplated that by virtue of 
that instrument this government would attempt to 
annex to this country territory belonging to a for- 
eign government. With as much propriety they 


might annex territory of the government of England. 


or of France; or call upon the people of Eng- 
land and of France to organize themselves into 
States to be incorporated into this Union. The pow- 
er to acquire territory even by treaty, in the instances 
which had been so often referred to, was seriously 
doubted by Mr. Jefferson, and it was only justified 
and sanctioned by the necessity of the case—the 
navigation of the Mississippi and the possassion of 
New Orleans being deemed essential to the security 
and well being of this country. Without, how- 
ever, attempting to elaborate the constitutional dis- 
cussion, he: maintained that if-we had the power to 
acquire. territory, it could only be done by treaty; 
Congress had no power by legislation, without 
an utter disregard of the constitution, to bring any 
texritory into this Union.” > 

‘But was it expedient to annex Texas to this 
Union? On this ground, too, his objections were in- 
superable. It was alleged that Texas was free: and 
yet, by annexation, they were called upon to “‘ex- 
tend the area of freedom.” Were the people of Texas 
enslaved? Were they groaning in bondage and un- 
der oppression? They were told the free govern- 
ment of Texas was in full operation, and that the 
Texians were capable and able to sustain them- 
selves against all the powers that might rise up 
against them. If, then, they were free—if they 
were enjoying a republican government, and living 
under a constitution modelled on our own, why 
could they not enjoy their liberties under their 
own, as well as under our constitution? And how, 
then, were they to “extend the area of freedom” by 
annexing Texas to this Union’. They were told 
that the independence of Texas had been achieved 
on the plainsof San Jacinto; but by whom was it 
won? By citizens of Texas? No; every gentleman 
knew that it was won by citizens of the 
United States—by those who had gone there 
in violation of the -obligations which we owe 
to Mexico, to fight the battle; and who, 
after gaining the victory, returned to, and were now 
in, the United States. Yes, we achieve, the victory, 
overthrow the power of Mexico, render Texas tem- 
porarily free and independent; and then, as one of 
the fruits of that victory, ,we say we will annex 
Texas to our government. (Frequent reference had 
been made to the efforts of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] to acquire Texas; but he 
called upon gentlemen to point to a solitary attempt 
made by the gentleman to acquire it by force. The 
attempt was to accomplish it by treaty—to purchase 
the territory from Mexico; the attempt was made 
twenty-five years ago to obtain it in a lawful, and 
upright, and honorable manner; but now they were 
called upon to rob Mexico, and to embark in an ex- 
pedition of conquest. There was no parallel what- 
ever between this and the earlier attempts to acquire 
Texas; and he now asserted that this proceeding 
was a violation of treaty stipulations, and ils ac- 
complishment would indelibly stain the national 
escutcheon; and, however much they might pride 
themselves on national honor, the condemnation of 
the civilized world would rest upon them for this 
act of unholy and unwarrantable spoliation 
.: He then proceeded to notice some articles which 
Jad appeared in the Globe on this subject—a paper 
which, he supposed, would be good authority with 
the party opposite. The first to which he referred 
was published on the 29th of. April, 1844, in ap- 
proval of Mr. Van Buren’s Texas letter. [Some 
gentleman remarked that was a year ago.| He was 
told that was a year ago; he was aware of that, and 
in this day of progressive democracy, a’ year was a 
long time. He then quoted from articles publish- 
ed in the Globe on the Ist, 4th, and. 15th of May, and 
commented on them as he proceeded. He then said 


looked in-vain through the published report of that - 


he might also refer to the letter of Mr: Va ] 
the letter of Mr. Forsyth, and to others, which con- 
demned this annexation, and which expressed ‘the 
views of the American people. wigs os A 

¿e We had been told by Mr. Van Buren, in his Jast 
letter, that the relations between this government 
and Mexico had not undergone any a et wan 


to change the position then assumed, and: that was, 
that it would be dishonorable. _ It would be at.this 
_time equally dishonorablé. Hé referred to these 
facts for the purpose of showing the vacillations and 
changes in regard to great national questions: which 
party politics were able to create. aes ; 
~ Another objection, and a very important one, was, 
that by annexing Texas to this Union,. we assumed 
' the payment of her debts. He knew there were 
«many gentlemen on this floor who, when the indebted 
States had asked assistance in getting rid of their 
burdens, had denounced the very attempt’as treason 
to the government. The party with whom he was 
connected had been denounced from one end of 
the Union to the other because they had intimated 
the desire that the general government, through its 
public domain, should furnish some aid to these in- 
debted States. 
were so loud in their denunciations in this instance, 
were now willing to assume the untold millions of a 
foreign debt. It was true that, by the treaty, as- 
sumption was limited to ten million; but did not 
every man known that honor, honesty, every prin- 
ciple of common justice would bind us pay those 
debts to the last farthing, although they amounted to 
one hundred millions. Could we take Texas with 
that immense extent of fertile domain on which 
the gentleman from Alabama had. expatiated, 
with all her resources, and all. her wealth, 
and then repudiate her debts. There would be in 
this a more damning condemnation than in robbing 
Mexico of her possession. Should we now add to 
that infamy—which, he was sorry to say, had al- 
ready attached itself to the American name by the 
repudiation of some of the debts of our States—that 
of assuming the wealth and the resources of Texas, 
and then repudiating her debts? We could not do 
it, unless we were willing to disgrace ourselves in 
-the eyes of the civilized world, 
y What were these debt? Why did not gentlemen 
who were so anxious to annex Texas, tell us what 
they were? Were they ten millions of dollars? 
No man would limit them to that. They had been 
estimated by some at fifty millions of. dollars, and 
even more. If Texas desired admission into the 
Union, why did she not come forward and give us 
a schedule of her resources and debts? They were 
leaping in the dark on this question. 

Another objection which he had to the annexa 
tion of Texas was, that no gentleman on this floor 
knew the relations subsisting between Texas and 
European nations—what commercial treaties had 

been entered into by her with Great Britain and 
other nations—or what were the obligations growing 
out of those treaties, and what would be their effect 
upon us. 
tween Texas and England, by which the right of 
search had been surrendered by her to England. 
How far might our commerce be molested under 
this—how far our honor be tarnished by the exer- 
cise of that power by Great Britain—a power which 
this country had always resisted, and which, he 
trusted, we always would resist? 
, Another objection: there was a great variety of 
propositions here for the introduction of Texas; 
they had assumed every variety of shape, but yet 
he had seen no proposition here which settled the 
important question of slavery. Were we going to 
admit this territory, and leave this question to be 
the subject of future contest—to be the means of 
giving, at some subsequent time, to this nation a 
shock which it would hardly be able to sustain? If 
this territory was to be annexed, now was the time 
for this important question to be settled. He knew 
the friends of slavery were afraid to touch the ques- 
tion now, but were for postponing it; and when here- 
after the vital question came up of admitting the 
States which should be formed out of its territory, 
we should have another Missouri question, which 
would shake this government from its centre to. its 
circumference, on which the antagonistic feelings of 
the North and South would be stirred up, and when 
there would be leas inducement than at present for: 
compromise. Now was the time, and he called-on 
every lover of his country—every one desirous of 
the perpetuity of our Union—to decide that it should 
now be settled before it was too lates}. ye 
“Another question, and a question which he knew 


Yet these very individuals, who ` 


It was said that there was a treaty be- 


eikin 


was calculated to-arouse the: feelings of gentlemen 
ow this floor, but onewhich, however, must be bold- 
ly, fearlessly: met: and-that was. the. sectional ques- 
tion which had been raised in this discussion. They 
had:been told by gentlemen themselves who advo- 
cated this measure, that it wasa southern question— 
that Texas was to -be annexed for the purpose of 
strengthening and -fortifying the institution of 
slavery—that ‘they demanded: that this territory 
should’ ‘be annexed as a guaranty for the preservation 
of their rights. ~Let‘him ask, had they any right to 
mhake-such a demand? He spoke of the conflicting 
views which were entertained, and of the glorious 
compromises from which resulted our constitution. 
One of these was, that in every State where slavery 
subsisted it was guarantied by the obligation that 
rested on every American to sustain the constitu- 


tion of his country. Sooner than attempt to de- 


prive them of that right of guaranty under the con- 
stitution, he would suffer his arm to be severed 
from-his body. We are willing (said Mr. S.) to 
guaranty them this right; and is not that enough? 
Avgreat deal had been said about the danger to. the 
South from the discussion of slavery. Let. him 
tell gentlemen that the discussion of slavery, as an 
abstract question, was what they had not the right 
to check. As freemen, they had the right to discuss 
it; it was aright he never would surrender but with 
his life... It was not in the letter of the compact that 
they should hold their mouths on this subject; and 
when they said slavery was an evil, they said no 
more.than the best patriots of the State had said. 
When they said slavery was fraught with evil to 
all connected with it, they but said what had been 
declared by: Washington, by Jefferson, by the im- 
mortal Marshall, and by many other patriots of the 
South. The right of freemen to express their sen- 
timents on this subject could not and would not 
be restrained. But believing, as they did, that it 
was. an eyil, they were nevertheless willing to 
stand by -the compact they had made; they 
were willing to defend their brethren of the 
South in the enjoyment of: their rights; and the 

would.do it at the expense. of their treasure, and, 
ifneed be, of their blood. We will stand by the 
constitution as it is, (said Mr. S.,) but we 


will not, we eannot consent that it: shall be required ` 


of. us:to:give further guaranty to the. preservation of 
this institution.’ He denied that there had been any 
effort‘made.on this floor to interfere with the rights 
of the South, and held it to be unjust that the body 
of the North should be held responsible for the in- 
eendiary opinions put forth by a few abolitionists. 
He had often thought that the proverb that extremes 
often meet was verified on this question; there had 
been a very rapid approximation between the ex- 
treme anti-slavery men of the North and the ultra- 
slavery men of the South; both asked that the com- 
promises: of the constitution should be unsettled, 
each in favor of their respective and antagonistic 
scheme. The pront body of the people in the free 
States occupied the ground that the constitution, 
as. it is, should be sustained; that there- should 
be no interference with it on the one side 
or the other; and they said, while they would 
countenance no effort to disturb the institution 
of slavery as it is, at the same time they would 
resist any attempt to extend or perpetuate that 
institution, or increase its power. We had 
had acquisitions of territory, it was true, but 
Mr. S. referred to the fact that they had been 
made only durmg the administrations, and under 
thé- auspices of southern gentlemen—that of 
Louisiana under the administration of Jefferson, 
and of Florida under that of Monroe. He also 
mentioned. the fact that under these acquisitions we 
had: had three States—-Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Louisiana, slave States—formed, while no free States 
had -been formed. Iowa might be admitted ina 
short time, but Florida was to come in in a short 
time. 

He regretted: very much the remarks of. the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] in reference to 
the North: | If this question assumed anything like 
a sectional character, it must rest there. “Who had 
been the first'to denounce-any portion of the coun- 
try as wanting: in’ patriotism? Yes, the idea that 
patriotism was not sufficiently enlarged to embrace 
the country beyond the United States. It was the 
first timè he had-ever heard that patriotism required 
a man to extend his affections beyond his own coun- 
pel fees supposed that patriotism consisted in the love 
of-one’s: own-country. But; with reference to this 


charge of wantof sufficiently.extended.patriotism:on | 


the part of the North, Mr. S. contended that the 


charge applied with equal or 


greater justice to the 
South, and alleged the. existence: of ‘sectional feel- 


ings among them to a greater extent tlan:among the 
inhabitants of the North... While Mr-S. subscribed 
cordially. to all Mr. Yancry had said with reference 
to the distinguished patriotism and renowned worth, 
past and present, of the statesmen of.the South— 
whom he claimed as American statesmen; :and: not 
as peculiarly belonging to any section of the coun- 
try—he considered that the gentleman had. done 


those of Massachuseits and of the North -injustice; ` 


and he went into a defence of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] and of his administra- 
tion, and a glowing eulogy of the valor and patriot- 
ism of the sons of Massachusetts (his native State) 


in the revélutionary and other periods of our past: 


history. . . 

-Mr. S. having concluded, f 

Mr. OWEN said: In the brief time which our 
rule allots to debate in this House, one is compelled 
to select from among the’ various-topies of any im- 
portant subject. Leaving, then, the details of the 
several plans of annexation to be discussed by their 
authors, I shall say buta word on the constitution- 
al argument, already ably touched on, an argument, 
however, which cannot be fully and with précision 
made, until we shall be able to distinguish in what 
particular form annexation is like to be consumma- 
ted. i . 

We have talked of a “treaty of annexation,” un- 
til these have become familiar words. Is it certain, 
that such an act can be properly consummated by a 
treaty at all? A treaty is a compact between two 
sovereign nations. Now, at what moment. could 
what we have called a treaty of annexation have 
been such a compact? Not certainly before it was 
ratified. Until then, it was ofno force whatever; 
an escrow, inchoate, as lawyers say. But would it 
have been a treaty after its ratification? The instant 
the Jast name on the Senate roll was called, and the 
last ratifying vote given, would the instrument, even 
at that first moment of final action upon it, at that 
very first moment of its legal existence, then have 
been a treaty? A treaty between whom? A com- 
pact between what two sovereign powers? Between 
us and Texas? That last vote would have stricken 
Texas from the independent sovereignties of the 
earth. And there would have remained nothing, 
but what is familiar enough to _us—what Congress 
has often consummated, and will consummate 
again and again, asa matter of course—a compact 
between the federal government, anda portion of 
our own territory; a compact coming within the 
province of Congress, not of the treaty-making 
power. 

There would be stipulations still to be fulfilled, 
but not what could be properly called treaty stipula- 
tions, for there would be no foreign sovereign power 
ther. existing with whom we could fulfil them. 

My argument is not that an act of annexation is 
nothing more thana compact between the general 
government and one of her Territories.. I but say, 
that it resembles that quite as much as it resembles 
a treaty. But, in truth, it is neither the one nor the 
other. It is an act sui generis. Talk. of pre- 
cedents to justify it! You might as well scek, 
in his ancestors, the fame of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. He was himselfan ancestor! There never 
was, in the history of the world before, so far as my 
reading extends, an offer made by one of the inde- 
pendent nations of the earth to merge her sovereign- 
ty in that of another. It is a contingency wholiy 
new. Theaction upon it must be new. Our action 
in this case will become a precedent. 

That we have the right, in some form, to extend 
our territory by accepting sucha proposition, no 
sensible man, I think, can very seriously doubt. 
A sovereign power without the power of receiving 
an accession of domain would be an anomaly in ju- 
risprudence, if not a contradiction in terms. “To de- 
ny to a nation such a power of increase, is a sort of 
Shaker doctrine in politics, which we may expect to 
see received in theory, and acted out in practice, 
in this world, when the doctrines of Mother Ann 
Lee are professed and practised by mankind—not 
till then. 

- Our decision as to the most appropriate form, in 
which to set so great a precedent, ought, in my 


_ judgment, to be chiefly determined by the consid- 


eration, that it is desirable it should receive the most 
complete national assent that can be given to it, 
under our institutions.. And surely it isnot the best 
mode of effecting such an object, to exclude from all 
participation in that assent, this, the popular and 
most numerous braneh of the government. 


Vith these brief hints, 1 leave the constitutio 
point to others, older and of more expériéned in te= 
gislation than-myself, and pass to a review of the aub-. 
ject, in-its foreign aspect. [purpose io speak of the: 
justice and expediency of this. great measure; in cots 
nection with the public sentiment of this: country, 
and with the laws of-thé civilized world. | eae 
Inall matters of. controversy, however important, 
there'are commonly ceftain‘main principles, which 
oneeestablished, the whole. subject ‘in. dispute is: 
settled.. And.if we desire to obtain clear. views: of 


ferring it. ie : Masset 

It is easy and invidious to find fault, ‘especially 
when a transaction is possed and its results have be- 
come apparent. Yet I trust I shall not give offence, 
‘nor be fsla failing in respect to the parties concern- 
ed, if I express regret that the question of the right. - 
or the wrong of’ the Texian revolution has Deer 
suffered to mingle, even incidentally, with the true 
issues, in our diplomatic correspondence with 
Mexico. The Texians, indeed, have’ most am- 
ple justification of their revolution. -` The war 
which gloriously ended at New Orleans ‘thirty 
years ago this : very day, was not: more. just 
than that by which Texas became independent, Onè 
half the provocation Texas has received would have 
dissevered our Union long ago.’ There is not a 
State of the twenty-six so:poor of spirit, that her 
citizens would not have risen, as aman, against 
such usurpation. But however unquestionable the 
right, it is not one, in my judgment, which we were 
called upon, or which we should have permitted 
ourselves, to argue with Mexico. With Texas, not 
with us, was the question of past grievances against 
Mexican authority open, if open at all. Butin | 
truth it was closed; closed, long since, by that stern 
arbiter, the sword. ; : 

Nor does it seem to me, that it was our place, ‘aa 
negotiators, even to allude to former rights under 
by-gone treaties. Do we claim Texas under the 
treaty of 1803? Not at all. Signor Rejon so con- 
strues it; but that isonly one of the men of straw he 
sets up, for the convenient pleasure of comfortably 
demolishing him again. 

As between us and Texas,. the argument from 
that treaty, in its moral bearing, is a strong one; and 
as such J] have, on a previous occasion, alluded to 
it. Our solemn promise publicly made in 1803 we 
violated in 1819; and though we may not take ad- 
vantage of our own wrong still to claim Texas 
against our formal cession, yet neither are we re- 
leased from our obligation to receive her, so.soon as 
circumstances Jawfully and honorably permit, and 
she herself desires re-annexation. Bh 

If any thing can strengthen our moral obligation 
to repair a great wrong, committed forthe sake of 
acquiring the Floridas, it is the fact, not generally 
known, that the Texians, numbering in 1819, 
over ten thousand. free white inhabitants, formally 
protested, just. fous months, after the signature of the 

- Florida treaty, against this abandoning of their per. 
sons: and their territory to the tender mercies of 


Be 28 F : bs oa 
: Pin Niles Register for 1819, at page 31, is to be 


found this protest.. It ig contained in: “a copy of a 
declaration issued. on the 23d of June (1819). by the 
supreme coun¢il of the republic of Texas,” in which, 
after stating that the Texians had long indulged the 
hope that: they: would be included inthe limits of 
our Union—a hope, they add, which the “claims of 
the United States, long and strenuously urged, have 
, encouraged”—the Council proceeds to say: 
The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
inte which è fancied security had lulled them. They have 
seen themselves, BY A CONVENTION TO WHICH THEY WERE NO 
- PARTY, LITERALLY ABANDONED TO THE DOMINION OF THE 
CROWN oF Spain, and left a prey, not only to impositions 
already intolerable, but to all those exactions which Span- 
fah rapacity is fertile in devising.” 

This remarkable protest is signed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the “Supreme Council.” If I 
am asked here to produce the credentials of these gen- 
tleman, and to show under what precise law this 
Council was elected and qualified, my reply is, that 
in the early efforts after independence put forth by 
new and thinly settled countries, little of rigid for- 
mality can be expected. The declaration is an 
expression of public sentiment, as official, probably, 
as the then condition of Texas permitted. And at 
all events, the authority of the Texian Council was 
qùite as regular as that of stout Ethan Allen and his 
handful ‘of volunteers, whet the old soldier, more 
than a year in advance of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, thundered at the gates of Ticonderoga, 
and bade her surrender ‘in the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress !”? 

But all this, I repeat, touches but the bark of the 
controversy. Let us penetrate that, and reach its 
substance at once. $ ` 
` Texasis an independent Republic, occupying a 
separate and equal station among the nations of the 
earth, legally possessing her own soil, lawfully ad- 
ministering her‘own laws,—or, she is but a revolted 
province, over which Mexico has preserved all her 
rights; her government but a provisional usurpation, 
the title to her territory stillin the mother country. 

Settle that one point—and, as regards the ques~ 
tion in its foreign relations, every thing is settled. 

Tt seems strange to me, that we should yet be re- 
quired to argue sucha question. And yet we are. 

ay after day pour forth from the leading journals 
of our opponents protests and denunciations. We 
who favor annexation are, if their words are to be 
taken for it, but a band of land-robbers, on a mag- 
nificent scale; leagued together for the avowed pur- 
pose of filching from Mexico, without a color of 
right, some two hundred million acresof her lawful 
territory. History is ransacked for examples of 
similar profligate ambition; and, in a recent number 
of the National Intelligencer, (of December 24,) 
our government is likened, without scruple, to ‘“‘that 
politic warrior and tyrant, Frederick the Great;” 
who, having “cast an eye of longing upon part of a 
neighboring realm which suited im,” bade his Min- 
ister prepare a manifesto, making clear the justice of 
his title. The Minister obeyed, setting forth “the 
intended act of rapine as an errand of grace, mercy 
and justice.” . 

“All thie” (adds the Intelligencer) “the Minister dressed 
‘up in avery captivating form: nothing could be more right- 
ful, nothing more necessary for his own safety from en- 
eroaching neighbors, nothing more charitable, nothing more 
‘for the glory of God and the advancement of religion. 
“Stop! cried Frederick, when his Minister came to that part 

of the Manifesto; ‘leave out God and religion: I want a 
province? ” : ` 

Similar accusations find a voice on this floor. A gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WiıntHROP,] whose 

-characterand standing give weight to the charge and 
demand for ita reply, scrupled not, but the other 
day, to denounce the ‘proposed act of annexation as 
a scheme “monstrous beyond all power of expres- 
sion;” asa project, “contrary to the law of nations 
and in violation of the good faith of our own coun- 
try.” My colleague [Mr. C. B. Sarr] who has just 
spoken, takes the very same ground. He charac- 
terized the plan of annexation as an attempt “to rob 
Mexico of a as of her territory.” 

Now, sir, 1, for one, when I give my vote,—-as I 
hope yet this session to give it—for the annexation 
of Texas to these United States, am not willing to 
give it silently, under suchimputations. Let our op- 

onents here prove to us—not assert it merely— 
that this projected annexation is butan “act of ra- 
pine;” that it is a trampling under foot of justice, 
morality, good faith, international. law—that we 
have no better excuse for it than this, “we want a 
province!”.—and, if all the dreams of Marco Polo 
were realized in Texas; if there, at last, were to be 

` found Cipango’s shores of gold, the treasures of 
at 


| Antilla—not by my vote should even such a land, 


wrongfully wrested from a weaker neighbor, become 
part of this, yet undishonered, Union. 

But in proof of charges .so grave, there lacks 
something beyond mere idle iteration. There lacks 
proof, that Texas is not.an independent State. I 
maintain, that she is; and if the Committee will give 
brief attention, I purpose to show, somewhat more 
at large than on a previous occasion, good cause for 
the. opinion. 

Not lightly should this question be approached; 
not heedlessly decided. Let us beware! The fate 
of our offspring, the destinies of our descendants, 
may hang upon.the decision. We, ofthe West es- 
pecially, are as birds of passage. Our instinct at- 
tracts us to regions distant and new. In Oregon or 
elsewhere the question may arise, as now, what is 
just revolution, and what, lawless revolt. In judg- 
ing the Texians to-day, we may be deciding, of our 
own children, in after years, whether they shall be 
held to be freemen, meriting honor, or traitors de- 
serving death! . 

Leaving out of view the prime cause of the Tex- 
ian revolution—that “violation of the fundamental 
laws,” which, Vattel declares, gives to a sovereign’s 
subjects “a legal right to resist him”—passing by 
that, we come to the fact, that, nine years ago, 
Mexico and Texas engaged in war. Texas 
was successful. She: conquered, and has since 
peaceably possessed, her territory. Has she 
now a good title to that territory? Has 
she a Yight to convey it to whom she will? Let 
Grotius answer; Grotius writing two centuries ago; 
writing under the eye of a king; dedicating his cele- 
brated work toa king. Our whig friends cannot ac- 
cuse me of dragging in the radicalism of some mod- 
ern innovator, to sustain my position. I presume 
to hope, that the counsellor of Queen Christina, 
when he happens to decide in favor of liberty, will 
not be rejected by them as ultra-democratic au- 
thority. Yet here is his doctrine: 

“According to the law of nations, not only the person 
who makes war upon just grounds; but any one whatever 
engaged in regular aud formal war, becomes} absolute proprie» 
tor of everything which he takes from the enemy, so_that 
all nations respect his title, and the title of all, who derive 
through him their claim to such possessions: which, as to all 
foreign relations, constitutes the true idea of dominion.” 

As to the principle according to which the words 
“takes from the enemy” are to be construed, Gro- 
tius adds: 

“In this question upon the rights of war, nations have de- 
cided, that e person is understood to have made a capture, 
when he detains a thing in such a manner, that the owner has 
abandoned all probable hopes of recavering tt.” 

In regard to ships, for example, they are held to 
be captured, Grotius says, when they are “carried 
into some of the captor’s ports, or to some place 
where their whole fleet is stationed.” And as to 
personal effects generally, he informs us, that Euro- 
pean powers have made it an “established maxim 
of the law of nations,” that “captures shall be deem- 
ed good and lawful which have continued in the 
enemy’s possession for the space of twenty-four 


| hours.” 


As to lands, the principle is the same, but the ap- 
plication somewhat different. Grotius’s words are: 

“Lands are not understood to become a lawful possession 
and absolute conquest from the moment they are invaded. 
For, although it is true, that an army takes immediate and 
violent possession of the country which it has invaded, yet 
that can only be considered as a temporary possession, un- 
accompanied by any of the rights and consequences alluded 
to inthis work, till it has been secured by some durable 
means, by cession or by treaty.” 

And a little further on is an example of the “du- 
rable means” here spoken of. He says: 

“Now Jand will be considered as completely conquered 
when itis enclosed and secured by permanent fortifications, 
so that no other state or sovereign can have free access to 
it without first making themselves masters of those fortifi- 
cations. On this account Flaccus, the Sicilian, assigns no 
improbable conjecture for the origin of the word territory, 
because the enemy is deterred from entering it.” i 

Here, without cession, without treaty, fortifica- 
tions are held to be “durable means” to secure terri- 
tory; and to give absolute title. 

rom all this the rule of law is clear. Temporary 
possession of territory, by mere invasion, does not 
confer legal title. Permanent possession does. 
Possession to be permanent, must be secured by 
cession, by treaty, or by other durable means, as for 
example by fortifications. This latter condition 
was strictly applicable in former ages, when, as 
Zenophon expressed it, “in time of war the pos- 
session of a country is kept by. walls, strongholds 
and barriers.’ But such is not now the custom; 
and the Jaw does not require what is nugatory and 


useless. Any other condition of things: which: de>: 
stroys all probable hopes. of recovery; which pro- 
vides means as effectual as were the fortifications of 
the olden time, to deter the enemy from-entering a ; 
conquered territory; does, in fact, equally with that 
antique specification, confer legal title. Such a‘con- 
dition of things is a regular government, formally 
established and duly administered, extending its. 
laws over the territory in question, peacefully -and 
with general acquiescence; an: organized army and 
navy prepared to protect that government; but, 
above all, stable, enduring possession; entire pos- 
session, with not a city, town, or even. petty fortress 
remaining in the hands of the enemy; possession 
undisturbed by any invasion that is respectable. or 
formidable enough seriously to threaten reconquest. 

Such a state of things exists, and has for years 
existed, in Texas. It eminently fulfils the condi- 
tion, that possession shall be secured by durable 
means, so as to take away all probable hopes of re- 
eovery. It fulfils it fax more effectually: than do 
Zenophon’s “walls, strongholds and barriera.’ 
The plain truth is, that the government. of Texas 
shows, at this very moment, more. signs of stability 
than that of Mexico; and -that the “province,” to 
say the least of it, has quite as good a chance to 
` conquer the mother country, as the mother country 
to resubjugate the “province.” 

This, I admit, has not, even since the battle of 
St. Jacinto, always been so. It is Time, the enac- 
tor of, and voucher for, the Common Law under 
which we live—it is Time, that has perfected the 
Texian title. “What to-day is fact,” as some one 
has well expressed it, “to-morrow becomes doc- 
trine.” For a brief space after Houston’s brilliant 
victory, the world ‘still remained in suspense as to 
the ultimate issue of the contest: The “durable 
means” had not yet been used, to secure permanent 
possession. ‘And while that condition of things 
lasted, scrupulously did the United States conform 
to its requirements. Inthe autumn of 1836, Texas 
formally applied for admission into our confeder- 
acy. What did our Chief Magistrate—he who 
now, in his retirement, bids us not delay? Did he 
evince (as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
charges that we have evinced) indecent haste, to 
obtain this rich territory? On the contrary, he re- 
jected the overture. “A too early movement,” said 
General Jackson, “might subject us, however un- 
justly, to the charge of seeking to establish the 
claims of our neighbors to territory, witha view to 
its subsequent acquisition by ourselves.” : 

A second time, in August, 1837, the Texians ap- 
plied, through their Minister General Hunt, desir- 
ing to be annexed to our Union. And yet again—~ 
this time by Mr. Van Buren—the proposal was 
declined. : - 

Thus, in the early stage of Texian self-govern- 
ment, we but acknowledged her independence as 
existing in fact. We suffered year after year to 
set its seal of permanence on the existence and the in- 
stitutions of the young republic, before we permitted 
ourselves to accept any offers, however advantage- 
ous, that involved the question of the validity tm law 
of that independence, and the consequent compe- 
tency of Texas to convey, under good title, her ter- 
ritory. : 

But the years of suspense and probation have 
passed. It is weakness, not prudence, in us longer 
to delay her full recognition. In former years we 
judged the fact of the Independence of Texas for the 
time being, and acknowledged her de facto. Now, 
we judge of her permanent -independence, and ac- 
knowledge her also de jure. Weare, for ourselves, 
in both cases, the judge. That is, as a sovereign 
people, our privilege. 

What plea will Mexico or Mexico's friends set 
up, in arrest of that’ judgment? l bethink me of 
but one; Mexico has’ a thousand times urged it; it 
is the burden of her justification. The plea is, 
that the Texian struggle was a rebellion, not a revo- 
lution; that the Texians are still but rebels and 
traitors, and have none of the rights of enemies in 
war. 

It might be enough to reply, as Webster replied 
to Bocanegra: ‘ ; 

“The government of the United States does not maintain, 
and never has maintained, the doctrine of perpetuity of nat- 
ral allegiance. And surely Mexico maintains no such dot- 
trine; because her actual existing government, like that of 
the United States, is founded on the principle that men may 
throw off the obligation of that allegiance to which they 
were born.” : i 

But there lacks not authority higher than- Web- 
ster’s in the case.. Vattel has treated it at latge, 
Here is the substance of his doctrines = 00445 


“Some writers confine this term. (civil war) toa justin- 
surrection:of the subjects against:their. sovereign, te distin- 
guish that lawful resistance from rebellion, which is an open 
and unjust resistance. | But what appellation will they give 
to a war which arises ina republic torn by two factions; 
or ina monarchy between two competitors for the crown?” 

A little farther he proceeds to give his own answer 
to the questions: ` 
. “The sovereign, indeed, never fails to bestow the appel- 
dation af rebels. on all such of his subjects as openly resist 
him: but when the latter have acquired sufficient strength. to 
give him effectual opposition, and to oblige him to carry on the 
war according to the ‘established rules, he must necessarily 


submit to the use of the term, ‘ervit war?” A 

And, asto such a war, Vattel declares: 

“Itis evident, that the common laws of war—those maxims 
of humanity, moderation and honor, which we have already 
detailed in the course of this work—ought tobe observed by 
both parties in every civil war.” . 7 

A word about humanity by-and-by. Meanwhile 
suffer me to ask, whether in the case of Santa An- 
na, the Texians “acquired sufficient ` strength to 
give him effectual resistance.” The Mexican Dic- 
tator will hardly deny that. And if he cannot, shall 
ithe tolerated, that Mexico, by a paltry fiction 

- which deceives no one, not even herself, should per- 
sist in assuming that there is.no such Republic as 
Texas; that thelands lying between the Del Norte 
and the Sabine form but a petty revolted province 
‘of hers, which, when she can find a few weeks leis- 
ure, she will deign to chastise and resubjugate? 
All this, if the subject were less grave, might pass 
as a piece of national pleasantry. As it is, it is lit- 
tle short of an insult to the common sense of man 


\And we but sanction that insult, if we longer hold 
back in our judgment, sustained as itis by the com- 
mon voice of the world, that Texas has been receiv- 
ed asan equal into the family of nations; and now 
enjoys, as fully as any other nation upon earth, the 
powers and rights ofan independent sovereign. 

Enough on this branch of the subject. But now, 
dismissing the question of right, we are met by 
numerous objections against the expediency of an- 
nexation, as a measure fraught with evil conse- 
quences to’: human improvement, even with dan- 
ger to the integrity of our Union. One of these— 
esteemed the gravest by some good men—is made 
ina sacred cause; in the name of human liberty. 
It is, that, in receiving Texas, we increase and per- 
petuate slavery among men. 

Weiincrease slavery? By what process? When, 
by act. of Congress or otherwise, we cause that 
country now called -the ‘Republic of Texas to be 
atyled.-henceforth. the Territory, or the State of 
Texas, does that reduce a single human being, not 
now a slave, to the condition of forced vassalage? 
No one'will pretend thatit can. But it will increase 
the number of slaves in the United States? Undoubt- 
edly. . And so also will it surely increase, within 
the United States, the number of murders, and thefts, 
and breaches of the peace; unless we imagine 
Texas a Utopia, where crimes and offences are ut- 
terly unknown: 

Every human enterprise is of checkered conse- 
quences. “The lives of the best of us,” as it has been 
somewhere well said, “are spent in choosing be- 

- tween evils.” In this world of imperfections, the 
practical question to be answered before we act, is, 
not whether our action is to produce unmixed good 
——to no human policy is it given thus to operate— 
but whether the good it promises will preponderate 
over the evils to which it may open the door. In 
admitting Texas we increase, to some extent, our 


slave-territory. ‘But shall we count it for nothing,- 


on the other hand, that we increase also, by one- 
sixth, our Union; happy, prosperous, blessed, even 
will allher faults, as we feel her to be. ls ita priv- 
ilege to be a citizen of these United States; to sit down 
in peace and safety under the shelter of our repub- 
lican institutions?’ And shall we count for nothing 
the extension of that privilege to tens of thousands 
now living; its prospective extension to millions 

` more yet to live? ~- i n 
We can find no Utopia to annex. It is right or 
it is ‘wrong, it is wise or it is unwise—apart from 
‘all temporary and sectional considerations,—to ex- 
tend the national territory. If right and wise, we 
must be content, in carrying out such extension, to 
take things. as-we. find them. Who are we, that we 
` should be thus scrupulous in admitting into our con- 
federacy a férritory now tolerating slavery, because, 
in so doing, we-are still to continue, over that terri- 
tory or over a portion of it, to tolerate, for a time, 
- that institution? Who are we, and what -has been 
-pùr course? Have we hitherto added one foot to the 
" national domain by treaty withthe Red Man, I say 


without creating them there? What think you of 
the transition state of the Inidian, brought upon him 
by us? in which we take from ‘him, the bold, rude 
virtues of aboriginal life, and bestow, in return, on- 
ly the lowest vices of civilization? What think you 
of the slavery -of intemperance, the miseries of 


disease—our fatal gifts to: the original lords of this | 


broad land; now melting them away,tilltheir very 
name. will disappear from the living tribes of 
earth? Yet when did the consideration of such, con- 
Sequences ever arrest the signature of an. Indian 
treaty? ` ee 


But Texas annexation will perpetuate ‘slavery.’ 


To me its probable consequences seem the very re- 
verse of this. The impression is becoming general, 
that it would speedily drain off a large portion of 
the slave population of the northern slave States, 
and aid in- effecting, what modern abolition has re- 
tarded, the peaceful and gradual emancipation of 


slaves in Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware,. 


and then in other States. But there is yet another 
view to be taken of it. . Slavery, like monarchy, 


is atemporary evil. It will disappear, as all tem- 

‘porary evils must disappear, so soon as it becomes, . 
jand is generally felt to be, commercially unprofita-. 
ible. Weare rapidly nearing that point. . The grow-: 
iing density of population and consequent increasing. 


‘competition in manual labor, is. driving us, year b 


year, towards it. Andas it is gradually reached,: 


an the several States; as the day arrives when a 
slave becomes a negative quantity in the market; 
when his master shall desire, by emancipation, to 
free himself from an incumbrance; in that day, 
whither shall the negro go? Are his friends wise, 
in desiring to have the United States hemmed in on 
the southwest? in wishing to see a foreign, it might 
be a hostile Power, interposed between us and 
Mexico? If there be for the liberated African a 
path of deliverance and_a place of refuge beyond, 
that path lies through Texas; that’ place of refuge, 
where the sun suits his blood and the institutions 
recognize the equal rights of his color, is to be 
found in Mexico, in Guatemala and the States 
farther South. Shut him out from these—and are 
yov not, by that very act, virtually prolonging his 
bondage? 

Slavery is not the true difficulty. In replyingto 
the arguments of the abolitionists, we are not at the 
bottom of the question. We have not penetrated 
to the depths of the opposition against annexation. 
We have not yet touched the argument, the strongest, 
the deepest-seated in the minds of its opponents. 
Late indications distinctly reveal it tous. In the 
columns of the leading Metropolitan Whig jour- 
nal—the most moderate and respected organ of the 
party—in the leader of the National Intelligencer, 
under date the 13th December last, I find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Deprecating any extension of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States beyond its present limits as an evil, in itself of 
great magnitude; protesting against it, under any circum- 
stances, forthe sake of the interests of the States of the 
Union, both old and new, which are, in our opinion, deeply 
involved in it; yet if in any form, &c.” 

I pray yoù to note that. I ask you to observe 
distinctly how the matter stands. It avails not to 
argue, with our opponents, the question of right to 
annex. It is idle to substantiate to them, from the 
pages of international law or the dictates of com- 
mon sense, the legal independence of Texas, These 
outworks carried, there is a barrier beyond; tower- 
ing far above them; standing untouched, if they 
were levelled to the ground. Tt is not an extension 
‘of our national domain on its southwestern frontier, 
it is ANY extension, which our opponents depre- 
cate. It is not Texas, as such, they reject; they 
would reject equally a country in any other latitude, 
peopled by any other race, bearing any other name. 

hey protest not against annexation, for that it may 
increase and perpetuate slavery; they protest against 
it, as in 1803 they protested against the purehase of 
Louisiana, “under ANY circumstances,” 

Is the whig party wrong in this, their great objec- 
tion? 4s whigs, I am not prepared to assert that 
they are. à ‘ 

Rome, in the heyday of her power, added pro- 
vince to province; and this extension of her terri- 
tory but seemed to hasten her decline and fall. 
The mad ambition of Alexander sufficed to conquer 
half a world; yet, within a year after his death, 
the overgrown empire purchased by the blood of 
millions fell to pieces, it seemed,.from its own 
weight. Are these to be held as beacon lights for 
us, in the present juncture? ` If ours be a govern- 


ment like that of Rome under the empire, like that 


not without finding évils in the added ‘territory, bot | 


‘of the Macedonian conqueror, undoubted Te 


it is fated gradually to approach such’ a character; 
still, undoubtediy yes. Or if, like Mexico, we‘are 
at last tö settle down upon Centralism; if the ‘rights. 
of the States are to be stolen peacemeal, and the 
central. power here invested with their spoils; if | 
this city of Washington is to dispense, as did the 

mistress of the world from her seven hills, all laws 
to govern our land; nay, without proceeding so far, 
if all doubtful powers in the constitution are to be 


assumed as lawful; if the ‘sphere of federal legisla- 


tion is to be gradually increased; if we are to inter- 
fere: with commerce, ‘favoring under the name of 
protection, one section of our. country, by taxing 
the industry of another; if, closely connected wit 
our government, there is to be a central money 
ower, stronger in these days, and. therefore more 
aerus to liberty, than a standing army; if the 
checks which the wisdom of revolutionary days in- 
corporated, in- our constitution, to arrest the 
hot haste of party, in its flush of power; if 
these restricting checks are to be. swept away} 
in a word, if the progress of our federal’ policy is 
to be from the less to the more of legislation; then . 
reject Texas, abandon Oregon; add. not, by treaty, 
one acre more of Indian lands. Nay! if such is to 
be our policy, our Union is far, too large: already; it. 
ought never to have been permitted to overpass the - 
Alleghanies. at SS at 

But will such be’ the progress of legislation 
among us? Ought it to be? In following out, from œ 
age to.age, the story of the ceaseless struggle bé- 
tween the privileges of the few and the rights of the 
many, forth from every page, blazoned on the ex- 
perience of every nation, shines forth the great 
truth, that overmuch legislation has been the curse 
of mankind; and that law has become (alas! how 
few the exceptions !) a weapon of aggression rather 
than an egis of defence. -As we read, we feel; that 
the protection of government has been overpaid for 
by its intermeddlings; and that the people might 
well, in the words of the Cynic philosopher, tell the 
Alexanders of the world, that the only. favor they 
asked of them was—to stand out of their sunshine! 

Men are not wise and good enough to dispense 
with law. Would that they. were! Government, . 
like medicine, is to us a necessary evil. There: is 
sucha thing as the despotism of anarchy; anda 
king is not indispensable to. a reign of terror. The 

ractica] es is, how many of the Sibylline 
eaves of legislation we may safely burn, yet leave 
me remainder more valuable than was the entire 
code. 

From the fate of past delusions we may determine, 
the trendings of future reform. When a miner 
sinks his shaft and strikes a productive vein of ore, 
itis his practice first to follow it so far as to observe 
its leading direction: then, emerging to the surface, 
with that observation for his guide, he sinks, at ree 
mote distances, other shafts, confident that he will 
again arrive at the object of his search. .So with 
the rich and hidden lodes that stretch away into the 
great mine of Progressive Improvement. Guided 

y an observation of their past course, we may pre- 
dict where an after generation will find them. 

But the principle of progress in legislation haa 
hitherto been from the more to the less. . If. we 
compare the statutes and constitutions of Republi- 
can America with thelaws of Monarchical Europe, 
it may surprise us to discover how much of the difa. 
ference between them consists—in omissions. And 
of the after-thought of revolutionary law-givers—o. 
the thirteen articles that form the amendments to the 
federal constitution—nine, at least, are of a negative 
or restrictive character; circumscribing, within nar- 
rower limits, the province of legislation. So in old- 
er countries and in former ages. All the important 
provisions of Magna Charta are prohibitory. A 
freeman shall not lose property or life by the mon» 
arch’s decision; a traveller shall not be prevented 
from leaving the kingdom or returning to it at pleas- 
ure; the king’s servants shall not arbitrarily- seize 
the property of his subjects. Even the minor priv- 
ileges secured at Runnemede are of a similar stamp; 
as witness one, characteristic of those times, namely, 
that a baron’s widow shall not be compelled to 
marry, if she prefer to remain single: So again of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, called by Blackstone “that 
second Magna Charta and stable bulwark of liber- 
ty,” of which the. provision is, in substance, that a 
man shall not be confined in prison on mere suspi- 
cion. All of these were rude efforts to narrow down 
the sphere of ‘government. And still, even in later 
years, the same principle prevails. ‘Throughout 

urope,—-but especially in England, that half-liberal 


mother of. republics ion and the press have for 


: rengion, A 
-eenturies been struggling against the interference of | 


law; ‘with: partial; but- positive. success. And com- 
merée, if. at some distance, has been gradually fol- 
Towing: their. footsteps. All proceed an one seis 
tion?/all tend: to.one goal. 
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e Eram such facts the inference is, that in ourre- ` 


public, as elsewhere, we shall gradually govern less; 
thatthe province of our federal legislation will con- 
tract.ag our territory expands. Ifit does—and that 
it will the past. may vouch—safely, yes, most bene- 
ficially may this Union and its blessings spread over 
the entire continent of. North America; each inde- 
pendent State secure in its own separate sovereignty, 
and but increasing by its accession, the wealth, the 
power, and the safety of the Great Confederacy. 

: shall notice yet another objection. -Ft is, that 
annexation’ brings, in its train, the scourge of war; 
while by refusing to annex, we obtain, surely and 
permanently, the blessings of peace. Let us sift 
this matter a little. 

x o paths are open before us. The one, to de- 
clare, as most righteously we may, the legal inde- 
pendence of Texas; to act boldly on that declara- 
tion; to accept what not a government in Europe, if 
similarly situated, would dream of refusing, the 
proposition twice already made to us, that we 
should receive again Texas within our borders; and 
then—as all men and all nations must, be their con- 
duct ever. so scrupulous—to abide the consequences. 


The. other—ah, that, we shall be told, is the path of 


safety and of peace! At its entrance, it may be; 
many a-path of danger and of death has a fair and 
pleasant entrance. Let us look tothe end. Say 
that. we reject Texas, and leave her and Mexico to 
settle their quarrel... Very ‘well. By so doing, we 
gooth the insolence of Mexico, and quiet the jeal- 
ousy of England. That is satisfactory. ` England 
makes a free-trade treaty with Texas; extending 
over that republic (as the phrase now is) her ‘Pro- 
tectorate.”” Let that pass! Mexico, relieved from 
all apprehension of interference from us, proceeds to 
carry into effect the inhuman threats she has lately 
made against our Texian neighbors. Is that to 

ass, too? Before we enter this same path of peace, 
Jet us look a little in advance, and settle, which is 
our way out. Mexico has formally, publicly, offi- 
cially warned the Texians to evacuate their country; 
and declares, that, if they refuse, every one who 
shall be guilty of the crime of being found anywhere 
in Texas three miles from her western frontier, shall 
be put to death. Is that, in this nineteenth century 
incredible? It is true. Witness the “Orders of 
General Woll,” .as officially communicated by our 
Secretary of State, carrying out the provisions of 
‘Santa Anna’s. decree of June 17; a decree, which 
forbids all quarter to the Texians, under penalty, to 
the officers non-complying, of the loss.of their com- 
missions. Here is the biack record: 


“ORDERS OF GENERAL WOLL. 
“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE NORTH, 
A Mier, June 20, 1844. 

“I Adrian Woll, General of Bri; ade, &e., make known:-— 

“7. The armistice agreed on with the department of Texas 
having expired, and the war being, in consequence, recom- 
menced against the inhabitants © the department, all com- 
munication with it ceases. ia 

“9, Every individual of whatever condition, who may 

contravene the provisions of the preceding article, shall be 
‘regarded asa traitor, and shall receive the punishment pre- 
scribed in article 45, title 20, treatise 8, of the articles of 
war, 0 

“3, Every individual who may be found at a distance of 
‘one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be 
regarded asa favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
-part of the national territory, and as a traitor of his country; 
and, after a summary military trial, shall receive the above 
punishment. ; re: 

“4, Every individual who may he comprehended within 
‘the provisions of the preceding article, and may be rash 

enough to:fly at the sight of any force belonging to the 
Supreme Government, shall be pursued, until taken or pat 
to death.” š 

The orders are plain as language can make them. 
The crime is being found in Texas. Every individual 
from the fact of his being so found, is to be held and 
deemed to be a “traitor of his country;” and, assuch, 
monstrous as it may seem! oll-—for there is no dis- 
tinction, no exception made or hinted at-—-EVERY 
human being there found, is, after summary mil- 
itary trial, to suffer a traitor’s death! 

“In comfortably pursuing our path of peace and of 
safety, these “Orders” meet our eye. Are we to pass 
them by? To notice them might breed a quarrel. 
Have we a right to notice them? Isuppose the next 

uestion will be, whether we have a right to fire on 
the pirate’s flag, or to thwart his good pleasure, 
when he bids his victims walk the plank, and con- 
migos them to a watery grave. But, if needs be, we 


© 


. slaughter-house. 
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may. find proof, that the law. of nations does, in some 
cases—and this is one—permit us to follow the dic« 
tates of merey and justice. ; : : 

In every civil war, as has been already shown 
from Vattel, international law requires both parties 
to “observe the common laws of. war, the maxims 
of humanity, moderation and honor.” “What are 
these laws? Let Vattel inform us. ; 

“Onan enemy’s submitting and laying down his -arms, 
we cannot with justice take away his life. Thus, in a bat- 
tle, quarter is given to those who lay down their arms; and, 
in asiege, a garrison offering to capitulate are never to be 
refused their lives.”—Vattel, Book tii., chap. 8. 

“Women, children, feeble old men, and sick persons, 
come under the description of enemies; and we have certain 
rights over them, inasmuch as they belong to the nation 
with which we are at war. But they are enemies, who 
make no resistance; and consequently we have no right to 
maltreat their persons, much less to take away their lives. 
This is so plain a maxim of justice and humanity, that, at 
present, every nation in the least degree civilized acquiesces 
in it.”— fhid. 

“Jt was a dreadful error of antiquity, a most unjust and 
savage claim, to assume a right of putting prisoners of war 
to death, even by the hand of the executioner. More just 
and humane principles have, long since, been adopted.” 
Did: . 

But Mexico, we may be told; only threatens this 
flagrant violation of the law of nations. The threat 
is itself illegal. What we may not do, neither are 
we permitted to threaten.. Says Vattel: 

“Whatever advantage you may promise yourself from an 
unlawful proceeding, that will not warrant you in the use 
of it. The menace of an unjust punishment is unjust in 
itself; it is an insult and an injury.”~Book iti., chap. 8. 

But the threat is idle, it has been said; merely 
meant to intimidate; too horrible to be fulfilled. If 
the blood shed on the plains of Goliad hada voice; 
if the walls of the Alamo could speak; would they 
vouch for it, that Mexico is too tenderhearted to 
keep her word? The treaty of capitulation with 
poor Fannin was formally drawn up and signed by 
both Mexican and Texian officers; yet the morning 
of Palm Sunday saw four hundred disarmed men 
marched out and shot down, like beeves in a 
ou From what has been we are jns- 
tified in deciding what will be. 

But still, if these threatened crimes are committed 
by Mexico, where do we find warrant to interpose 
and arrest them? That, too, shall be forthcoming. 
It would be strange if it could not be found. Of 
what use is a law without a penalty? Of what 
avail the law of nations, if nations are not authoriz- 
ed to seeitubeyed. So decides Vattel: . 

“The laws of natural society are of such importance to 
the safety ofall the States, that, if the custom once prevailed 
oftrampling them under foot, no nation could flatter her- 
self with the hope of preserving her national independence; 
and enjoying domestic tranquillity. * * * A 1 nations 


have therefore a right to resort to forcible means for the pur-. 


ose of repressing any one particular nation who openly vio- 
Fates the laws of the society which nature has established be- 
tween them, or who directly attacks the welfare and safety 
ofthat society.”—Vattel Prelim. p. Ixiv. 

Here, then, we have the lawand its application. 
Mexico has openly violated, and declared her pur- 
pose, in aggravated form, again openly to violate, 
the holiest laws of civilized society. By so doing 
she justifies us in resorting to force for the purpose 
of repressing her. Shall we do so? It is not 
always expedient to avail ourselves of a right. 
We are not bound to become the Don Quix- 
otes of the age and sally forth to redress 
all the grievances of the civilized world. That has 
never, so far, been the policy of our country. 
Greece and Poland had more or less of our sympa- 
thy, and_that was all. We assumed not to decide 
on the British doings in Affghanistan, or to judge 
the conduct of the opium war against China. But 
Texas is onr next neighbor, and was once under our 
special guardianship. Weare, to employ the law 
phrase in its strictest sense, her nearest friend. To 
us, if to any nation upon earth, she has a right to 
look for succor and protection. Shall we forsake 
her now? . 

If such be our decision, it behooves us, as pru- 
dent men, fully to digest our plan; and trace it to its 
final consequences. ` 

Say that we remain inactive and neutral, and suf- 
fer things to take their course. What happens? 
Just at this moment Mexico is embroiled at home. 
But her civil wars are ever of short duration. And 
to Texas it matters little which of the barbarians 
triumph. They have both, like Hannibal at the 
altar, sworn eternal enmity to her. They vie with 
each other in protestations of zeal. Death and de- 
struction to the Texians'—that, even now, is the 
theme of every despatch, the burden of every proc- 
lamation.. The victor, be he Paredes or Santa An- 
na, is pledged to carry out, without delay, in ail] its 


barbarity, the menaced invasion. “To sustain and 
give brilliancy to néwly-gotten power, he must. re 
deem his pledge: Imagine the ‘sequel! The Rio 
Bravo is crossed. Another league, and a rufan 
soldiery—their swords yet wet with the blood of 
their countrymen—enter the:doomed land. Must I 
.call up before you the scenes that are to ensue? 
Cruel, at best, and terrible, is the trade of war! But 
a war of extermination! A war, where the ẹyẹ 
pities not! where the sword spares not! where 
the command. is, fo save alive. none that breathe! 
Conquerors, even in the flesh of victory, have wept 
overa field of battle, where. the strong man died, 
his weapon in his hand, the frown of defiance yet 
unfaded from his brow. But a field of slaughter, 
indiscriminate slaughter, slaughter of the defence- 
less, the unresisting!—a field, where mingle, defiled 
in dust and gore, the white locks of venerable age 
and the fair soft hair of unoffending childhood! 
Think—think whatit is—this carnage of a nation, 
without distinction of age, of condition—there is 
yet more—of SEX !—Do you remember the words 
of the Dramatist? te 

“The man who lays his hand upona woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 

Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward!” 

And it is woman—it is that gentle being whom 
the desert lion himself is said to pity ahd to spare— 
it is the young mother—her infant charge sheltered 
in her arms—it is the wife and mother, fleeing to 
rescue her person from the pollution of a brutal 
banditry—to save the child of her bosom from ‘their 
murderous steel—it is even she, to adopt, ‘in all 
their cold official atrocity, the words of the decree 
of blood, who, if she be “rash enough to -fly”—at 
the sight of this approaching horde of assassins— 
is to be “pursued until taken“ or put to death!” 
And what then? The report. of these deeds. of 
crime and shame is to come to us across the Sabine. 
The-story of each succeeding brutality is to sink 
down, in all its damning details, into the hearts of 
our people. The South, with her fiery pulse and her 
hot chivalry, is to hear it. The West, with her 
fearless spirit and her quick sympathies, is to hear 
it. The North—yes, the North, less quickly roused, 
yet bearing, under her snow, a warm heart of pity— 
is to hear it. And, when the shadow of these 
deeds of darkness has setiled down, like a pall over 
the entire land, I ask it yet again, what then?—It 
is no concern of ours, Let them perish -Will 
that be the language—that the spirit—of young 
America? I—but her adopted plileeven | dare, 
in this, to answer for her. No, no, a thousand 
times no! We may turn over here the leaves of 
musty volumes; we may quote black letter within 
these walls, in proof, that it is ourbounden duty to 
stand passively by, without an effort to save, with- 
out a protest to avert, and see our brethren of Tex- 
as, their wives and their little ones, butchered before 
our eyes. See if the People will not make the case 
their own! We have not yet, in this hemisphere, 
reached the age of placid indifference. A nation’s 
early youth, like man’s, is full of warm and gener- 
ousimpulse. You willsee it! Mark what the de- 
cision of this nation wiil be! That we have a right 
to interfere. I tell you, no!—other than that 
will be her language—that we have no right 
to hold back! There is a law more holy, far 
more imperative than the law of the statute 
book—the unwritten law of the human 
heart—that law, which taught the Samaritan that he 
was the neighbor of him who fell among thieves. 
And that law, speaking from the hearts of a young 
and noble people, will declare to us, that if we pass 
by on the other side and abandon our neighbors of 
Texas to their fate, ours is the crime, ours the scan- 
dal, ours, before the world, the shame! And so it 
is! When we sit tamely down under threats like 
these—when mercy and courage are so quenched 
within us, that we suffer, unprotested, outrage thus 
infamous on the law of nature and of nations—out- 
rage, we are expressly told, that is to spread its 
crimson stain even to its very borders—ihen let our 
fair national escutcheon trail, shame-stained, in the 
dust; we are not worthy to give its broad folds to 
the free and gentle breeze of Heaven! 

I speak warmly, sir, I. feel warmly. Who may 
touch on subjects like that with a quiet pulse? Yet 
do I place my confidence in an appeal to sober judg- 
mient, not to hasty passion. I but ssk you, to.loo 
into the future before yonact. That is the part of 
widom. I but ask, you, to examine, step-by-step, 
the issue of the policy which the friends of peace at 
any price would have us pursue. “Task “you. to ree 
~flect, whether, in taking “those steps, we shall be 
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-sustained by those who sent us here. I put to you | 


thé question: will our constituents be satisfied, in the 
“present:attitude of Mexico, with apathetic inaction, 
tame indifference, ‘stoical néutrality? Each one 
must answer that question for himself. I can but 
say, that it isnot ‘my judgment of our people. 1 


have found them neither cold nor passionless, “And | 


they must ‘be both, if they demanded not, that how, 
evén at the threshold of these menaced atrocities, 
while -yet the ‘assassin’s sword is undrawn, their 
. government should interpose (as it has interposed) 
in the name of outraged humanity, in the name of 
violated law, its solemn protest against them. Should 
that protest be effectual, well; our interposition will 
have averted murder and preserved ` peace:” but 
should it prove unavailing, and. the butchery, in 
very- deed, proceed, the spirit of our fathers must 
-be dead -within us, if we grudge our: treasure or our 
bicod, whenever both may be needed, to arrest 
Mexican barbarity. ; 
My conclusions are, then: that it-is both wise and 
lawful to accede to the wishes òf Texas, and incor- 
porate that. country into our. Union; and that, till 
; that incorporation is consummated, it is our duty to 
protest, and, if need be, to protect Texas, against 
all violations of international law, with which she 
‘has been menaced. The custom of nations permits 
. this course; our national honor demands it. Bold- 
ness and plain dealing, chastened by prudent fore- 
sight, are a nation’s best resource against foreign en- 
croachment; her surest means to avert the. calami- 
ties of war. Boldly, then; and without reserve, let 
-us meet this question. Let us annex Texas at 
once. The liberal portion of the world will ap- 
. prove, the rest will acquiesce; and, in ten years, the 
-wonder will be, not that Texas has’ settled quietly 
down.into an integral portion of our confederacy; 
but that men should ever have been found, so blind 
‘to. the interests of their country, as to oppose her 
annexation; EPR SS : < 
‘Mr. EDWARD S. HAMLIN obtained the floor. 
-arid on his motion the committee rose and reported 
progress. ©“ i - 
“ Mr. THOMPSON moved a resolution to change 
the daily. hour of meeting of the House to 11 
o’clock, a. m., from and after to-morrow. 
Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved an amendment as 
a-substitute, providing fora daily evening session 
‘of the House, to commence at 7-0’clock, p.m. It 
“was well known, be said, that the committees had 
considerable business before them, with which the 
meeting of the House as early as. proposed would 
Interfere; whereas a meeting in the evening would 
not have that effect. 
Mr. HOLMES moved that the House adjourn. 
After some delay and confusion on points of .or- 
_der, the question being taken and agreed to, 
-The House adjourned. 


The following. notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
‘presenting them: $ 

By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of 600 citizens of Buffalo 
‘for an appropriation for a sea wall to protect Buffalo harbor. 
-` By Mr u. M REED: ‘fhe memorial of Robert Hollister, 
esq 5 and 150 citizens of Buiilo, New York, praying Con- 
gress to make anr appropriation ta extend the séa wall tor 
the protection of that harbor E . 
By Mr. ALBERT SvilTH: The petition of James.Gihson 
“and 113. others, citizens of Oakfield, Genesee county, New 
» York, praying for a reduction and uniform system of post- 

age, N 
iy Mr. STILES: The memorial of the citizens of Savan- 
` nah, Georgia, praying ior a reduction of postage: referred 
‘tothe Committee on the Post Orice and Post Roads. 

By Mr A P.SYTONE: The- petition of Abraham Mettal 
for relief referred to the Committee on Claims g 

By Mr. FRENCH: ihe petition and accompanying pa- 
“pers of Phillip Miller, praying for a pension: referred to the 

Committee on invalid ‘Pensions. The petition and accom- 
panying papers’ of Ralph Stewart. praying for a pension: 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

‘By Mr. BMERY D.-POTTER: The petition of 181 citi- 
“gens of Cleveland, ‘Ohio, asking an appropriation for the 

érection of a marine hospital inthe city of Cleveland, upon 


“the site. conveyed by the State of Ohio to ‘the United States. 


for that purpose: referred to the Committee of Commerce. 
By Mr. NES: The petitions of W. M. Reynolds, and S. 8. 
Schmucker, nümersusly signed: by-the citizens of Geitys- 
burg. Adems county), Pennsylvahia,-praying Congress. for 
' fhe Immediate adoption: of ‘a systeta of ubiform end cheap 


i postage. i 


_ time of the taking effect of tt 


By Mr. COLLAMER: The petition of Andrew Pettigrew 
and 50 others, praying a reduction of ‘postage: referred to 
the Committee of the Whole.. eee eae i 

By Mr. FISH: The memorial of William A. Drew, admin. 


-istrator, &c., for a balance upon a contract ‘for-supplies to ` 
” Sinclair’s army. - g E S EEEN 1) 
By Mr. PRATT: The petition of Solomon, Crandlé and 


82 others, inhabitants of Chatham, New-York, for a reduc- 


-tion of the rates of postage for all distances under 100 miles, 
“5 cents; &c., and abolishing the franking privilege. ane 


By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petitfon of Silas Meacham 


in relation to an improved light-house lamp: referred tothe 


Committee of Commerce. 


” Mr. McDowei, on Monday last, on leave; in- 
troduced, the following bill: 


A BILL admitting the republic of Texas as a State into the 
Union of the United States of America, &c. 


Be it enacted by the -Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the republic of Texas, embracing the residue of the terri- 
tory ceded by the government of France to the United 
States of America, in the year eighteen hundred and three, 
including also such other territory as she may be possessed 
of by purchase.or conquest, and’ not included within any 
of the States or Territories of the same, be, and the same is 
hereby, admitted into and made part of the Union of the 
United States of America, as one. of the sovereign States 
théreof, to exercise all the powers, rights, privileges, and 
immunities, now exercised and enjoyed by the other States 
of this Union: Provided, That said republic; to avail itself 
of the provisions of this act, shall, as soon as practicable, 
so alter or amend her constitution as that none of the offices 
created, nor powers conferred thereby, shall conflict or be 
inconsistent with the powers exercised by the government 
ofthe United States under the constitution thereof: And 
provided, further,, That said republic shall, so soon as her 
constitution shall have been so amended, transmita true 


-copy of the same to the Congress of the United States, for 


its examination and acceptance, accompanying the same 
with such evidence of her acceptance of the provisions of 
this act as she may deem proper, &c. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the said 
republic of Texas shall have complied with the foregoin 
provisions, and her constitution altered ns aforesaid, shall, 
upon examination as aforesaid, be found to approximate as 
nearly to the principles of a republican form of government 
asa majority of the States of this Union, that then the honor 
and faith of the government ofthe United States are hereby 
pledged to declare, byan act of the Congress thereof, that said 
republic of Texas, having complied in all things with the 
provisions and reqoiremenis of this act, is, to all intents and 
purposes, one of the States of the Union as aforesaid, and en- 

itled, from the passage of said act, tothe full enjoyment of 
all the privileges and immunities incident to the other States 
of said Union. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the public lands 
within the territory of said State be, and the samc are hereby, 
pledged for the payment of the debts for which the faith of 
said republic stands pledged, amounting, as is estimated, to 


‘about ten millions of dollars; and, in addition to the public 


lands hereby pledged, the net revenue derived from duties 
and customs imposed upon foreign merchandise and ton- 


“nage, and collected within the boundaries of said State, after 
ded 


ucting the expense of collecting the same, shall also he 
applied to the payment of said debts, until the same shali be 
extinguished; and that after the saine shall have been paid, 
the residue of the proceefls of the sales of public land, and 
the said customs aud duties, shall go into the treasury of 
the United States. ona i 

Sec. 4. And deit further enacted, That the. amount and 
validity of said debts shail be ascertained, and said Jands- 
disposed of, and the proceeds of ‘the sales thereof, and the 
proceeds of the said customs and duties, applied in their 
paymentin such manner as the Congress of the United 
States shall diréct. 

Src. 5. And beit furiher enacted, That the public lands 
hereby ceded and transferred to the United States shall in- 
clude all public lots and squares, vacant land, mines, miner- 
als, sait lakesand springs, fortifications, barracks, ports 
and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, arma, 


armaments, accoutrements, archives and public documents, Ț 


helonging to and in the possession of said republic et the 
$ act. e 


titles to yer] 


the Unite 
of Texas as ator 
of said land, as far as may be practicable, the same 
tions for the advancement of education and the est: í 
mentof reads, Ke., as now exist with the States of this 


Uun- 


< Union, within whose boundaries the land cededby the sév- 


eral States to the United States le. 

Sec. 8. And heit further enacted. That it shall be compe- 
tent for said republic, after it shall have become a State of 
this Union, at any time’ to divide the territory thereof into 
such number of States (not exceeding four) as the political 
convenience of the people thereof shall require. - 

Src. 9. And Le it further enacted, Yhat all dispútes with 
foreign nations, in relation to the boundaries of said repub- 
lie, shall be settled, hy negotiation or otherwise. between 
said governments and the government of the United States. 

Sec. 10. And be ii further enacted, That said republic, 
after it shall have become a State of this Union, shal} ‘be en- 
titled to one representative in the House of: Representatives 


- of the United States, until the taking of the general census 
` of Gla hundred and fifty.. mg £ $ 
os 


5. UL. Bnd be it further enacted, That 


-Foreign 
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this act shall be in force, &nd take effect, from and- et the 
date of said republic’s complying with the conditions here- 
in contained. ‘ 3 : k: : 


« 


SENATE: 


_ Tuurspar, January 9, 1845. 


_Mr. CHOATE presented a petition from. Charles 


Q. Page, ah examiner in the 


atent Office, praying 
tobe allowed ‘to take out a patent: referred 


to. the 


Committee on Patents. 


‘Also, presented a memorial. from. “Thomas H. 


` Perkins and others of Boston, Massachusetts, ask- 


ing Congress to reject all honing for the.‘an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, as a slave- 
holding’ territory: referred to the Committee on 

sn Relations. i ` i 


Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial 


| from Daniel Gaylord and others, citizens of Çon- 


necticut, remoğstrating . against, the. annexation of 
Texas. to the United States, unless:brought: about 
by just and fair terms: referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. ON oe ea! 

Also, a memorial from citizens of the same place, . 
asking Congress to ‘interfere to do away with, the 
traffic of slaves in the-District of Columbia. _ x 

The question of reception having been raised, it 
was laid on the table, ~ k 

_Mr. MILLER presented the petition of the rep- 
resentatives of William Alexander, known as: brig~ 
adier-general Lord Sterling, praying compensation 
for the services and ‘sacrifices of the deceased in the 
army of the revolution: referred, with the papers 


‘on. file on. the same subject, to the Committee on 


Revolutionary Claims. f NTA 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens of Pennsylvania, and two others from 
citizens of Madison county, New York, praying 
for reform in the naturalization laws; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was ordered that 
there be taken. from the files, and referred to the Ju- 
diciary: Committee, the memorial of John P. -Skin- 
ner and the. executors of Isaac Green, praying the: 
reimbutsement of a sum of money paid on account 
of-a judgment obtained against them.as sureties of 
Thomas Emerson, late pension agent for the State 
of Vermont. i; 3 oy 4 

Mr. EVANS, on leave, introduced a bill. provide 
ing for the payment of evidences of public debt in 
certain cases; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 3 

On’ motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the table, rela- 
ting to the construction of iron steamers, was order- 
ed to be printed. oP Ne Late Se 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a memorial from 
Silas Meacham, a superintendent of light-houses‘on 
the shores of the lakes, praying that his improve- 
ment in the mode. of lehune light:houses may be 
adopted by the general government: referred to the 
Committce on Commerce. 


THE HOUMA CLAIM. 


The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Joux- 
son yesterday, came -up for consideration, and wag 
read as follows, viz: : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire and report whether or not the patents 
issned by the orderof the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
tevor of certain claimants under the Houma grant, in the 
State of Louisiana. were not issued without. authority of 
law, and in violation of the acts of Congress, and contrary 
to the decisioun: of the different commissioners of the Gén- 
s, and of the written opinions of other-offi- 
s relate to the General Land Office for the 
years: and into the expediency of passing.a law 
declaring the said patents void, or of adopting such other 
course as may be necessary to protect the rights of the 
diferent claimants, and to guard the interests of the United 
Siaies., s "a i. 

. Mr. JOHNSON obgerved that the petition of 171 
inhabitants, residing within the limits of the Houma 
grant, as surveyed by the claimants, remonstrating 
against the act of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
issving patents in favor of the claimants under the 
said grant, presented yesterday, contains a-pretty 
correct description of the ‘boundaries of the claim 


-set up urder the: grant, and of the character ofthe 


pretended claim for which the patents in question 
were issued; and‘he would, therefore, refer ‘ta it ag 


previsions of- || a part of his argument. 


The petition represents, that the undersigned 
‘inhabitants of the parishes of Ascension and Iber- 
ville, State of Louisiana, have recently heard with 
astonishment that patents have lately been issued by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury in favor of the 
“claimants tnder the Houma land claim, embracing 
all. the lands, except a portion of those: claimed by 
front proprietors on the Mississippi river, from, five 


miles below Donaldsonville, on the left bank of the riv-- 


er to the river Iberville, a distance of forty miles by 
the river, and sixteen in a direct line; thence extend- 


ing-down the Iberville, of bayou. Manchac, tothe 


river Amit, about twenty miles; thence down the 
Amit, about forty-miles, tothe lake Maurepas, and 
and along said lake five or-six miles to the lower 
‘line of said claim; thence to. the Mississippi river, 
twenty-two and a half miles; being one hundred 
“miles around the claim, and sixty miles on the rear 
or back line. That the lower line running back 
crosses twọ navigable rivers, to wit:. the New 
river and bayou Conway, forming the river Aca- 
dicne, the Little Amit river, each having at low wa- 
ter 8 feet, or more, water in the channel at their 
mouthg, and are navigable many miles up. 
The petitioners further represent that between 
“two and three hundred families are now settled on the 
lands covered by the patents illegally issued as afore- 
said, some of them on Spanish grants confirmed, but 
‘the greater number on lands purchased from the Uni- 
ted States; and the whole of which have been greatly 
improved by. their labor. ‘That the settlements on 
these lands arë: well known to be among the oldest 
-settlements in Louisiana; and that the Spanish gov- 
‘ernment, subsequent to the date of the Houma grant, 
‘made other grants within the limits of this pretended 
claim, not only on the Mississippi, the Iberville, 
New river, and the Amit river, but between the 
Mississippiand the Amit, showing concluisvely that 
the Houma claim did not cover these grants. That 


the title to the Houma claim is incomplete, not being 


: bounded, surveyed, or defined; and that the extent, 
as.now claimed, was never found under the existence 
of Spanish government. That the said claim has 
been repeatedly vejested by Congress, and never re- 
‘cognised by the General Tand Office until the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury assumed the duties of 
this office, (See the letter of G. Graham, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, of the 17th Febru- 
ary, 1829, and the report of. the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury thereon, Senate document 197, of the 25th 
‘Congress. ) - 

The petitioners further represent that the upper 
‘line ofsaid grant; as now claimed, runs north 40 

_ degrees west, ‘and strikes the settlement on the Mis- 
sissippi river, in the bend above, within about 20 
acres from the place of beginning; and following said 
line, passes withing half a. mile ‘of the Mississippi 
river through a great number of sugar and cotton 
plantations; and if run according to the grant, north 
50 degress west, would strike the Mississippi river 
in running about sixty acres.. That it is a fact, 
which can be established, that the first line was 
-run and thus sttuck the river; when the claimants 
went: back and took another departure north 40 de- 
grees west. - . 

‘The petitioners would further represent that the 
courts of the United States have decided against the 
validity of the Houma grant, to the extent claimed, 
in the case of Minor vs. Tillotson. This case was 
‘decided in the. circuit court of the United States at 
New Orleans, against the validity of the Houma 
claim; which decision was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in March, 1844. 

Mr. J. observed, that to a certain extent, 
the Houma claim is unquestionably valid; and 
in his opinion to a gfeater extent than has been re- 
cognised by the acts of Congress. The original 
grant is indefinite as to limits; its boundaries being 
undefined by any special call, and no survey of the 
entire grant having been made under the existence 
of the Spanish government, a question has arisen as 
to the quantity of lands actually embraced therein. 
The claim fronts on the left side of the Mississippi 
yiver, and runs back, as surveyed by the claimants 
since the American government took possession of 
the country, to the river Amit, opening as described 
in the petition referred to, and containing 188,716 
acres of land. $ a 

Congress passed an act in 1805, providing for the 
appointment of a board of commissioners for the 
eastern district of the Territory of Orleans, apd 
another board for the western district, requiring that 
they should examine all land claims within their 
respective districts presented for the purpose, and 
report the same to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


‘firmed, so as to embrace the whole quantity claim- 


“he thought, they had annually applied to ‘the Com- 


` claimants under the said Houma grants, for the 


‘tually issued in favor of two of the claimants for 


ferred to, as he thought they merited. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


with the evidence taken in support thereof, together 
with their opmion as to the validity of such claims, to 
be laid before Congress subject to their de- 
termination thereon. In conformity to the pro- 
visions of this law, the claimants under the Houma 


“grant presen ted their claims to the commissioners of 


the eastern district, with the evidences, &c., of their 
title. A majority of the board recommended the 
said claims for confirmation to. their full extent; 
which report was laid before Congress by Mr. Gal- 
latin, the then Secrétary of the Treasury, who dis- 


approved the recommendation of- the board. Con- 


gress, in 1814, passed an act confirming the said 
claims to the extent of alleague sqūare. In Louisi- 
ana it is considered that a league square contains 
5,416 acres. In Missouri, I believe, they calculate 
a league tq contain 6,002.5 acres. But this differ- 
ence is a matter of no importance as it regards this 
discussion. , f 7 f 
Since the passage of the act of 1814, confirming 
these claims to the extent of a league square, the ` 
claimants have repeatedly applied to Congress, with- 
out effect, praying that-their claims might be con-, 


ed—188,216.69 acres. And for the last thirty years, 


missioner of the General Land Office for patents, 
embracing 188,216 acres, instead of 5,416, contend- 
ing that they required no furtheract of Congress. 
The Commissioner, and other officers attached to 
the General Land Office, have repeatedly, within 
the said period, as he was informed, reported against 
these applications, after having obtained the opin- 
ions of different attorney generals of the United 
States. 

When he took his seat in this body last spring, 
there was then pending before the Senate a bill 
purported to provide for the adjudication of certain 
large claims in Louisiana, which had not been re- 
cognised by Congress. So far as this object was 
provided for, he had no objection to the bill. But it 
contained a further provision, directing patents 
to be issued at once in favor of the claimants, 
under the Houma grant, for the whole of their 
claim—188,216 acres-—without a judicial decis- 
jon in their favor. Being informed of the 
character of these claims, and of all the circum- 
stances to which he had referred, he consid- 
ered it his duty to oppose this provision of the bill, 
which, after considerable discussion, was rejected 
by aJarge majority of the Senate, leaving the claim 
to be adjusted. under the provisions of the bill which 
passed, as provided for the adjudication of the other 
large claims in’. Louisiana, Independently of the 
conflicting claims’ referred to in the petition which 
has been read, he could see no reason why patents 
should be directed to be issued in favor of the claim- 
ants under this grant in preference to those holding 
under the Maison Rouge claim, which is certainly a 
very strong one, and under. the Bastrop, and other 
claims in Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding all these proceedings, and this 
state of the case, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, shortly after he assumed the duties of his 
office, directed patents to be issued in favor of the 


whole quantity claimed—188,216 acres; and on his 
(Mr. J.’s) arrival here, at the commencement of the 


resent session of Congress, patents have been ac- 


64,700 acres; and-an order had been given by the 
secretary, directing a patent in favor of the other 
claimant; as: soon as a patent certificate should be 
produced from New Orleans, (which is now here,) 
for 123,516 acres.. With the view of bringing this 
question before the Senate as carly as practicable, 
he had offered a resolution some time since, which 
was adopted, calling on the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury for information in regard to the matter; and he 
addressed hima letter, stating that the question as to 
the legality of issuing said patents was pending be- 
fore the Senate, and suggested the propriety of sus- 
pending the patent directed to be issued, as before 
stated, until Congress shall have acted on the sub- 
ject. Whether it has since been suspended in con- 
sequence of his letter, or how long it may yet be 
suspended, he could not say, for he had had no con- 
versation with the sceretary upon the subject. 

The high respect he entertained for the character 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for the office 
he held, prevented him from characterizing his acts, 
in directing the patents to be issued, in the cases re- 


He had at first intended referring the resolution 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims; but as fi 


-the question now presented was strictly a legal one, 


. arising out of the construction of acts of Congress, 


he was of opinion that it should go to the Commit- 

tee on the Judiciary. ` Should. the committee, after 

an examination of the case, concur in the views 

which have been presented, they would at once, ‘he 

hoped, report a bill declaring void the patents which 

have been thus illegally issued; and prohibit, by, 
joint resolution, or otherwise, the issuing of. the. 
other patent directed to be issued by the Secretary 

of the Treasury in favor of the other claimants. 

It. was stated here, yesterday, that the last. patent 
had been issued. It was not sọ. He had been in- 
formed that it was notissued. It is suspended; but 
how long it will remain so, he did not know. The 
resolution was one merely of inquiry as to the pro- 
priety of annulling the patents. He thought there 
was no doubt as to the power of Congress to annul 
the pateats if they were issued through fraud.or 
error, or if issued in violation of law. Whilst 
he wasup, he hoped the committee would 
bear with him for one moment, as the sub- 
ject was -one of moment to individuals,- and 
of great interest to the United States. He 
then referred to the act of Congress of April, 1814, 
for the final adjustment of. Jand titles in the State of 
Louisiana, and showed that no claim exceeding 
one league square could be confirmed. The law 
forbade the Commissioner of the General Land Of 
fice to confirm any claim reported upon by the board 
of commissioners exceeding in quantity one league 
square. Thesecretary, in his opinion directing the 
issuing of those patents, refers to this law, and 
another act of Congress passedat the same session, 
and simply says that these claims are confirmed un- 
der. those laws. Now he would ask whether these 
claims were confirmed under these two laws. ~The 
other act of 1814 is an act concerning certificates. 
There is nothing in it about the confirmation of 
claims, but authorizes the issuing of certificates for 
claims confirmed by the other laws. ‘There was 
nothing in the law confirming claims, but directing 
the manner the certificates and surveys should be 
retirned. Every commissioner for thirty years past, 
opposed, and the present commissioner was now 
opposed to, the issuing of patents for these claims. 
He thought the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office was to blame, in this instance, for yielding to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who had no authori. 
ty to direct him to issue patents for these claims, 
which were not confirmed by law. There was no 
authority for the act, and in any -point of view it 
was a most extraordinary proceeding. The first | 
Jaw to: which the secretary, in his. opinion, refers to 
justify the act, only confirms claims not exceeding a 
league square, (seme 6,000 acres,) and he hasdirect- 
ed the issuing of a patent for 185,000 acres. The 
other act to which-he refers does not, as he before 
said, confirm any claims, or relate to. their 
confirmation; but directs surveys to be made, ` 
&e. If the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office was satisfied that the certificates were in con- 
formity to law, and legal surveys, then he -directs 
the patents to be issued, and not the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Although there was. general power in 
the secretary to control the commissioner, yet.in this 
case’ he had not the power, because the law express- 
ly provided that the commissioner should issue the 
patents if the claims were confirmed under the law of 
1814, referred to. f 


Mr. DAYTON said he did not intend to consume 
the time of the Senate in discussing this resolution, 
because he knew nothing, of the matter. Itseemed to 
kim, from the reading of the résolution, that it put 
a burden on the Judiciary Commiltee which was 
not only exceedingly onerous, buta burden which 
they had no legitimate right to perform. It burdens 
them with an inquiry as to the legality of certain 
patents issued by the government. The duty of is- 
suing these patents belongs to one branch of the 
government by the power of law, and whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, -he has. thought proper 
to issue them. Weare called on to look inte this 
act, done under authority of law, by another branch 


' of the government, and to pass a law to render the 


act invalid. He merely wished to preclude the 
question that bound the committeee to report in the 
manner provided by the resolution, and moved the 
following proviso as an amendment to the resolution, 
as follows: : ee: 
Provided, That the said committee, before the investigation 
thereof shall think Congress has the legal right to interfere 
therewith, in the manner provided, and- shall deem it expe- 
dient to do so. i £ : 


are es 
Mr. JOHNSON said he did not object to the pro- 


.-¥iso, but remarked that. the very law which created 
„the office of Secretary’of the Treasury, subjected him 
| to the ‘direction of. Congress. - He was acting under 

‘the instruction of Congress. Do we not, under our 


_ yesdlutions, direct him in many cases? He acts under |} 


“the struction of Congress and the laws passed. by 
Congress. -.He'has acted in directing the issuing of 
these. patents, under but two laws of Congress, to 

“Which “he refers in his opinion: Is there anything 
“incompatible with the duties of the committee to ex- 
amine whether there was anything in those laws to 


‘sauthorize the issuing of these patents; and whether, , 


“if issued illegally, we have any power to pass a law 


to set them aside?. The Supreme Court has set aside - 
But here was a law which - 


‘patents in some cases. 
-admitted of the issue of patents for claims confirmed, 
“got exceeding a league square, under which the Sec- 
“yetary of the Treasury has undertaken to issue a 
‘patent.embracing 189,000 acres—183,000 of which 
sare expressly re- jected by the law. —— 
_ Now, sir, if Congress cannot inquire into the matter, 
cwho can? He did not believe that the patents issued 
an favor, of the claimants referred to would, if not 
cancelled by Congress, impair the rights of those 
` residing. on the said claim, as stated in the petition, 
holding under Spanish grants, or under purchases 
“derived from the United States, but they would sub- 
ject ‘these claimants to the expense and trouble of 
-Jaw suits; and had already; os he was informed, 
alarmed some of them, and induced them to abandon 
: their. claims, and receive back from the United 
‘Pilates the money they paid for their lands; and he 
‘cotitended that it was the duty of Congress to pass 
an act annulling the said patents. That as it re- 
“gards the vacant lands within the limits of the claim 
‘for:which patents have issued, an act of Congress: 
owas absolutely necessary. Without such an act, he 
_ “would he glad to be informed how the question as 
to the validity of the patents, so far as regards the 
‘vacant lands, could be decided. 
$ He referred tothe different acts of Congress, show- 
ing that the Secretary of the Treasury had no pow- 
"er to issue the 
‘said acts expressly prohibit patents from being is- 
sned, - He contended, at some length, that Congress 
‘hed the power to annul the patents thus issued, 
. “without. legal authority, and contrary to,the laws of 
“Congress. He thought the amendment, though he 
edi not object to it, was unnecessary. 
“Mr: HANNEGAN said he rose to make an èx- 
‘planation at the request of.an individual.” Happen- 
“Ing inthe General Land Office this morning on other 
“business, the commissoner, who is a citizen of the 
‘State he (Mr. H.) in part represented on that floor, 
“called*his-attention to the course of the Senate, and 
‘requested. him, if the thing should be again agitated, 
“and his,-(the commissioner’s) name be brought up in 
connection with the issuing of these patents, to make 
‘an explanation for him. The Commissioners of the 


` General Land Office from the time of Graham deci-. 


ded against these claimants. That during the last 
‘summer, after being solicited,-he resisted the issu- 
ing of- those ‘patents. Subsequently, the secretary. 
took the whole matter out of his hands, and after 
“examination thereof, returned them with an or- 
„qer to issue the patents and refund the money 
othe: original. purchasers. The Commission- 
er of. the General Land Office feels that he has 


‘Mo’ alternative left but to. obey the order of his . 


superior. The law only prescribes in ordina- 

“ry, sales of lands, that the commissioner has 

_ Bole control over the issuing of patents. But this is 

<an extraordinary case. In contested pre-emption 

“eases, and other litigated cases such as this, the de- 

` téslon is: made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

“and not by the Commissioner of the General Land 

Office. -The commissioner is bound to obey his su- 

perior.: He further stated to me, sir, that two pat- 

ents were issued, covering 60,000 acres; and as soon 

` asithe: question was agitated here, he refused to issue 

. the-other patents, and arrested the whole concern. 

“He (Mr. H.)_ knew the commissioner Jovig and in- 

“timatély, and he ‘knew that there was never to be 

fonnd: a. man of more integrity; and if fraud and 

corruption. shall be found to be at the bottom of this 

` matter his ‘skirts will be clear. . He is incapable of 
an improper transaction. ` 

<Mr JOHNSON. said ‘it was very far from his in- 

tention to attribute motives.to the Commissioner ofthe 

General Land Office: © So tar from it, he entertained 

“the highést opinion of his integrity; but he did say, and 

`: Would repeat it; that in this particular case he is not 

_unider the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. ode law’ (that of 1814) directs him to do a particu- 
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could not control him in that. act.. He presumed 


atents; that, on the contrary, the - 


‘and therefore the Secretary’ of ‘the Treasury > 


the commissioner, in yielding to the secretary, acted 
under a most pure motive. ‘The commissioner now 


acts under the construction he (Mr. J.) gave the 
_law. He refuses to obey the order of the secretary, 


and therefore gives the’ same construction to. the 


law. -He is convinced that he ‘has the power, and | 


refuses to issue the patents by the order of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.: 0 is i o 

_ Mr. BAGBY said he had no idea of what was. 
right or what wrong in the issuing of these patents; 
but he felt it to be his duty to express to the Senate 


there, unless Congress had the power to exercise. 
judicial functions, and to pass an act invalidating ` 
patents issued by another department of the govern- 
ment. If he was to understand by the amendment 


the expression. of ań opinion that they had no juris- -~ 


_ the merits of this question. 


He did not wish to consume time to discuss 
He only asked, forthe 
reasons mentioned, that the priviso be adopted. 
If, after looking fairly into the matter, the committee 
feel, themselves authorized to make the inquiry, they 


them.: 


. can do so. ; 


Mr. JOHNSON. accepted the amendment pro~ 
posed, and the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. JARNAGIN introduced, on leave, a bill: for 
‘the relief: of John S. Russworm, the heir and legal 
representative of William Russworm; which was 


-read twice, and referred to the Committee on Revo- 
his opinion that the whole. subject was improperly ~|] lutionary. Claims. a 


"On motion: by Mr. MERRICK; the Committee 


` on the Post Office. and Post Roads was discharged 


from the further consideration of the petition of. the 
legal representatives of, George Mayo, deceased,.for 
compensation as- clerk in the Post Office Depart- 


diction over the question, he would not oppose it; jj ment. 


but ifits adoption authorized the committee to set- 
tle a judicial question, as involved in this land 
claim, then the amendment made the resolution itself 
more objectionable to him. Congress can- make 
rules for the settlement of these land titles; but this 


was not deliberation about. the rules for that pur- < 
-pose, but about the decision under those rules which 


involved a judicial question, to be settled by another 
tribunal, and not by Congress. According to the 
views of the honorable senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Jounson,] there was something wrong done. 
If we have the power to correct the act of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in ‘this ques- 
tion, he would ask whether they had not.an 
equal’ power. in ail other cases involving ille- 
gal decisions under law. If power was exercised 
such as was called for by’the resolution, Con- 
gress would become the reservoir in which would 
be drawn all questions belonging to the jurisdiction 
of other departments of the government exclusively. 
He could not vote-for the resolution without the 
amendment, and then only with thé impressien 
that it rendered the resolution inoperative. 

Mr. JOHNSON again remarked that the resolu- 
tion was one merely of inquiry; and contended that 
in the cases where the land belonged to the United 
States, and not to individual claimants, it would be 


. impossible to. have the patents ‘annulled except by 


act of Congress, as they could not be carried before 
a judicial tribunal to have their validity tested. 

Mr. MOREHEAD had no objection tothe ref- 
erence of the whole subject tothe committee. But 
he imagined '‘that-in an examination of the proceed- 


` ings of the department, it would be found that there 


was nothing wrong. He understood, not from the 
secretary however, that such was about the state of 
the question. The decision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was founded on.a construction of law, 


- which was in his’judgment correct, which rendered 


the certificate given by the board of commissioners 
conclusive.. The courts of justice of Kentucky. had 
never permitted them to go behind the- certificates. 
The conclusion the secretary came’ to was, that 
these certificates of the board of commissioners were 
conclusive, and that he could not go behind them. 
He, (Mr. M.,) know of no State in the United States 
which held to any other: construction of law., -In 
all, he believed the. certificates were conclusive evi- 
dence of title. 

Mr. DAYTON said he had certainly, in offering 
his. amendment, no intention of eliciting discussion. 
He did not anticipate any when he offered it; nor 
was it his purpose now to enter intoa discussion of 
the merits of the controversy. ‘But the phraseology 
of the resolution will explain at-once what touches 
the proposed amendment. The resolution reads: 
“That the Committee on the Judiciary be instruct- 
ed to inquire whether or not the patents issued by 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury in. favor of 
certain claimants, under the Houma grant, were not 
issued withont authority of law, and in violation of 
the acts of Congress, &c., and into the expediency 
of passing a law ‘declaring the said patents void.” 


“There is in the resolution an imperative instruction 
to the committee to make the inguiry whether it be 


their right tò do so ornot. He did not wish, by the 
proviso, to intimate or preclude himself: from ex- 
pressing an opiuion that they have any “right, but 
to put ina protestando to protect themselves from be- 
ing placed by ‘the resolution in a position which . 
would, he conceived, compel them to make the in- 
quiry without.a legislative right to do so. ,He did 
not wish to-intimate. an opinion in reference 
to the matter. By the courts it has been decided 


‘that legislative bodies have no right to.explain laws,” 


. Of motion by Mr. ARCHER, it was ordered 
that the memorial of the heirs of Thomas G. Peachy 
be taken from the files, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. - 


On motion'by Mr. MILLER, itwas =~ 


Resolved, Thatthe Commissioner of the Public Buildings 
report to the Senate, atthe opening of the’ next session of 
Congress, what particular streets, avenues, .and : public. res- 
ervations, in the city of Washington, are, in his opinion, re- 
quired by the public convenience to be improved; the extent 
of improvement proper for each; and the cost of the “same; 
respectively, by gravelling or pebble-paving. Also that he, 
at the same time, report to the Senate the amount received 
by the government from the sale of lots in the city of 
Washington; the value of lots granted by Congress to. liter- 
ary or other institutions; andthe amount expended by the 
government in making streets’ and footways within said 
city. i $ 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the petition 
of Balie Peyton, praying for the payment of the | 
amount awarded on arbitration, for a’ site for a light- 
house now inthe occupacy ofthe United States, was 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FOSTER of New York presented a me- 
morial fromthe Long Island Railroad Company, 
praying for the remissionof duties on certain rail- 
road iron. imported by them: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. ae fe eth SS 

On motion by- Mr. WOODBURY, the petition 
of citizens of New Hampshire for a: mail route, was 
ordered to be taken from the files, and referred to. 
the Committee on the Post Office arid Post Roads. 

On motion by Mr. BUCHANAN, the petition of 
Henry May, the administrator of Wm. H: Sla- 
cum, was „ordered to be taken from the files, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


SMITHSONIAN: INSTITUTION. 


The unfinished business from’ yesterday was the 
bill providing for the establishment of the Smiithso- 
nian institution, the consideration of which was ac- 
cordingly resumed, as in committee of the whole, 
Mr. TAPPAN inquired what was the pending 
motion. ae ; 
The CHAIR said it was to recommit the bill. 
Mr. WOODBURY said that, in compliance with 
the desire of the senators who took part in the dis- 
cussion of yesterday, he would, for the present, with- 
draw his motion to, recommit. tS 
Mr. CHOATE also withdrew his motion of 
amendment, pending at the time the senator from 
New Hampshire moved to.recommit the bill. 
Mr. C. then moved to strike out the proviso in 
_the first section of the bill, which runs thus: 

‘Provided, That the books to be purchased for said institu- 
tion shall consist of works'on science and the arts, especial- 
ly such as relate to the ordinary business of life,and to the 
various mechanical and other improvements and discoveries 
which may be made. f : 

His object was to avoid a premature. decision on 
the point at issue as to the plan of a general library. 
or special one limited to works on physical science, 
By striking out the proviso, the Senate would not 
commit itself—tke question as to the nature of the 
library being reserved for amendment to another sec- 


tion of the bill. 


Mr. TAPPAN considered the motion to strike 
out the proviso must produce a test vote on the very 
point; and if that test was desired, it might as well 
be taken on it as on any other amendment. , 

He argued that a library limited to‘ the works on 
science and the arts, specified in the proviso, would 
be the only suitable and, appropriate library for the 
‘Institution. ‘There was no-necessity for another 
general. library in the city of Washington, where 
the government had already the library of Congress, 
the libraries of the State, War, Navy, and other 
public departments, annually augmented by means 


but to make, and leaye it for the courts to explain: || of large appropriations. 


ELG 


_ Mr WOODBURY, before the question of strik- 
ihg out the proviso. Was taken, wished to offer an 
amendment which might render it more acceptable. 
He moved. to substitute for the words “consist of,” 
the words “among others, include;” which would 
take away. the imperative injunction to- purchase 
‘none:but.books on science and the arts. : 
Mr. CRITTENDEN was about to suggest some 
guch modification. He thought the proviso might 
be modified so as to read, “That in the purchase of 
books, it shall be a. principal object to obtain 
works,” &c., following on with the words of the 
original. i 
Mr. TAPPAN said the senator’s object would be 
attained by substituting for the words ` “consist of,” 
the words “principally be.” 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said that would not exact- 
ly convey his ideà. a 
Mr. PEARCE preferred. striking out the proviso 
altogether.’ If he understood the object aimed at by 
the senator from Massachusetts, it was to make the 
interest of this munificent bequest accomplish the 
injunction of the donor, by such an increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men as a complete nia- 
tional library, worthy of him and this country, 
' would undoubtedly insure. The library of Con- 
_gress, though no larger than the private collections 
of many private gentlemen in Europe, had -been 30 
years collecting, and now numbered only . 40,000 
volumes. The library of the British Museum con- 
sists of 200,000 volumes; yet, by a recent report, it 
appears that £100,000 is required to render it com- 


The libraries-of the government alluded to - 


ete. 
thé senator from Ohio, are indispensable to the 
departments, as is that of Congress to the Capitol: 
they cannot, with due regard to the interests of na- 
tional legislation, be transferred for public use as a 
national library. By carrying out the suggestion of 
the senator from Massachusetts, a great national li- 
brary; worthy of the country and of the donor of 
‘this fund, may be established. 
>~ The qnestion was taken on Mr. Woovsuny’s 
amendment,-and it was rejected. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN now moved his amendment 
(before stated.) 

Mr. CHOATE thought it equally objection- 
able; its tendency would be to prompt the 
managers to the selection alone of the descrip- 
tion of works in some measure prescribed. He 
‘would infinitely prefer the postponement of this 
_ question of limitation till an amendment to the 8th 
- section, which he had in view, should come up. 
He hoped the. simple motion to. strike out the pro- 
viso would prevail. . ee, 
< Mr. CRITTENDEN withdrew his-motion. 

After afew remarks from Mr. Tappan in favor of 
retaining the proviso, 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Cxroarte, and the proviso was stricken out. 


Mr. CHOATE now moved to insert in the fifth 
section, which enumerates the duties of the super- 
` intendent, so much of the succeeding sections as the 
following words contain: “And he (the superinten- 
dent) shall make experiments to determine the util- 
ity'and advantage of new modes and instruments of 
- of culture; to determine whether new fruits, plants, 
and vegetables may be cultivated to advantage in the 
United States; and all such fruits, plants, seeds, and 
vegetables as shall be found useful, and adapted to 
any of our soils and climate, shall be distributed 
among the people of the Union.” This would meet 
the wishes of the senator from Ohio, so far as re- 
rded the professor of agriculture and horticulture. 
t was his design.to- move afterwards to strike out 
the 7th section, which provides for a corps of pro- 
' fessors, and to offer a substitute. ; 

Mr. TAPPAN thought there were other profes- 
sors equally indispensable—such as one on chemistry 
and one on astronomy. If a professor of astrono- 
my were attached to the institution, the observatory 
could be confided’to its cate, and the very valuable 
instruments it contains would afford facilities for the 
study of that branch of science at the capital not to 
be obtained elsewhere in the Union. Chemistry 
was also intimately connected with the objects of 
the institution. : 

Mr. CHOATE said discussion on these points 
would come: up on a future motion he should 
make. 

The question wasthen taken, and the amendment 
was adopted. 

Mr. CHOATE now moved to strike out the 7th 

_section, and to insert in lieu of it the following: 
‘Becton 7, strike out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
ert, “That the board of managers shall employ competent 
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persons to deliver lectures, or courses of lectures, in the in- 
stitution, upon literature, science, and art, and the applica- 
tion of science and art, during the sessions of Congress; to 
make regulations respecting attendance thereon; to fix the 
rates of compensation therefor; and.to prescribe, from time 
to time, the subjects of such lectures, having regard to the 
character of the audience before whom they are delivered, 
and the intent of the donor—that is to say, the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men. - f £ 


This amendment was adopted. > ~ : : 
Mr. CHOATE next moved to strike out the 8th 
section, and to substitute the following: . 


Sec. 8. And whereas an ample‘and well-selected public li- . 


brary constitutes one of the most permanent, constant, and 
effectual means of incredsing and diffusing knowledge 
among men; therefore a 

Be it further enacted, That an annual expenditure, be made 
from the interest of the fund aforesaid, under the direction 
ofthe said managers, on the purchase of books and man- 
uscripts for the formation of-a library of the institution 
aforesaid, which, for its extent, variety, and value, shall be 
worthy of the-donor of the said fund and of this nation and 
of the age.. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to add to it a provi- 


so that, in the purchase of books for said institution, 
it should be regarded as a principal object to pur- 
‘chase works on science and the arts, especially such 
as relate to the ordinary business of life, and'to the 
various mechanical and other. improvements and 
discoveries which may be made. nee 

. Mr. CHOATE argued. that this limitation was 
not only unnecessary, but would most certainly 
-prove injurious. It was unnecessary, because no 
national library, such as he contemplated, and such 
as he hoped the Senate. would authorize, could be 
made complete without every one of the works 
on science and the arts which the senators 
from Ohio and Kentucky could possibly de~ 
sire. Tne. proviso would operate injuriously, 
by raising ) 
tation among the managers as to the quantity 
of money to-be applied to this special description 
of books, and to general literature. Ifit was stated 
that, out of agiven sum, two-thirds should be de- 
voted to these books -and one-third to other books, 
they could easily agree; but indefinitely directing a 
preference, would be to limit exceedingly in effect 
the portion to be devoted to works of general litera- 
ture. ; 

This point was debated at great length by 
Messrs. CRITTENDEN, CHOATE, and WOOD- 
BURY: Mr. CHOATE being opposed to any provi- 
so, and Messrs. CRITTENDEN and WOODBU- 
RY in favor of one sufficiently explanatory to show a 


. preference for the works indicated, without putting 


an undue restriction on the purchase of all other 
books suitable to a general library. 

Mr. RIVES said he should feel very great repug- 
nance to any provision in. this bill which should as- 
sume to recognise any important distinction between 
the different branches of human knowledge. The 
general object of this bequest—of which we are con- 
stituted the trastee—is described to be the “increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Now, if we 
were to have alibrary at all to carry out this great ob- 
ject, it really seemed to him that that library ought to 

e coextensive with the limits of human knowledge. 
Some of his honorable friends, on both sides of the 
House, had dropped observations ia the course of this 
debate-—and he had heard them with surprise—which 


_ would seem toimply that moral science is not knowl- 


edge, and that nothing but whatare regarded as the nat- 
ural sciences—astronomy, mathematics, and others 
of that class—is knowledge. The great field of mod- 
ern inquiry relating to the moral and political 
sciences is not to be considered at all as a 
branch of human knowledge! “Was this so? 
And was this the country, or this the age, in 
which we were to recognise such a doctrine? 
It did seem to him that the most important of all 
thebranches of human knowledge is that which re- 
lates to the moral and political relations of man. _ It 
is intimately connected with the rights, and duties, 
and privileges of citizens, whether in’ public or in 
private life. Hew would gentlemen designate that 


_ great branch of human science, which is of very 


modern origin, and even now in its infancy—political 
economy? Isit nota mostimportant part of human 
knowledge? And are the legisiators of this country, 
who are so deeply concerned in the destinies and pro- 
gressive civilization of the human race, to regard the 
science of government and legislation as no part 
of human knowledge? It really seemed to him 
that, as representatives of the American people, 
they could recognise no such distinction. We 
have been told from high classical - authority 


that “the proper study of mankind is man; but- 


here the idea upon which the original form of this 


a constitutional question of dispu-’ 


bill seemed to. stand was, that the proper study of 
mankind is that of animals, exotics, and plants only — 
not including at all the great moral and civil relations of 
man. Now, he took it upon himself to say that, if 
gentlemen would survey the field of moral science, 

-they would find that it embraced a much larger por- 
tion of knowledge than the physical sciences, how- 
ever important they may be. Uc aes: 

The honorable and-venerable member from Qhio, 
as he had been styled, [Mr. Tarray,] based his 
leading «arguments upon the necessity of ma 
king this institution a counterpart of the Jardin 
des Plants, in Paris, where there were great collec- 
tions of material elucidating natural history; but Jet 
him tell the honorable senator that, that institution 
was sustained at a very great expense; and yet it 
afforded but a very limited ‘source of improvement 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge in its 
liberal sense. Was there no other institution in 
Paris than the Jardin des Plants, which could be taken 
as a model? He would refer the honorable senator 
‘to another institution, and one which would better 
fulfil the design of the bequest. Look at the wide 
and comprehensive body of instruction delivered at 
the Sorbonne, (the Faculté des Lettres and Sciences, 
under the auspices of the University of France, the 
great fountain of knowledge to which all enlight- 
ened strangers repair, and drink in copious libationa 
of philosophical and practical learning. He was 
not conversant with Mr. Smithson’s peculiar tastes 
or habits; but if he (Mr. S.) was the mani of liberal 
and-general inquiry that he believed him to have 
been, he would venture to assert that his resort 
was as much to the Sorbonne as to the Jardin des 
Plants. And what would he hear there? Would 
he not hear lectures con the sciences. of history, 
moral philosophy, and government, as well as phys- 
ics and mathematics? The present. minister of 
France, M. Guizot, had been, if he mistook not, a 
lecturer on history—ancient and modern history, 
comprehending all the phases of human society——- 
in this institution. . Others had become known 
there to the world as much as lecturers, as ministers 
of state, worthy of being entrusted with the desti- 
nies of nations and mankind. 

He would beg leave to ask the gentlemen who 
had charge of this great subject, in looking for a 
model, to look at such an institution as the 
Faculté des Leltres and Sciences at the Sorbonne, 
rather than at a special institution like the Jar- 
din des Plantes. He had no disposition to depre- 
ciate the value. of the physical sciences; but he in- 
sisted upon it that the moral and political sciences 
were equally important, and, if any distinction, was 

` to be drawn, more important.. At -a very éarly pe- 
riod of his life, he was struck with a graphic re- 
mark made by the great Commentator. on English 
law, in illustrating the fitness of associating a pro- 
fessorship of law with the. university of Oxford— 
and his honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Crrr- 
TENDEN] no doubt well recollected the passage—that 
‘the sciences are of a sociable disposition, and — 
flourish best ‘in the neighborhood of each other.” 
He would make no distinction. He must be 
permitted to say that he thought the Senate had 
already decided the question in regard to the exten- 
sion of thig library, by striking out the proviso of 
the first section, and the whole of the 8th section, 
which provides for professors on the subject of nat- 
ural sciences only. 

He saw no reason for any distinction between the 
moral and physical ‘sciences. Ifsuch library as 
was contemplated by the honorable senator from 
Massachusetts was established, there would be no 
danger of the physical sciences being slighted; but he 
hoped that. these great moral and political sciences, 
which so intimately concern the temporal and eter- 
nal destinies of man, would have their appropriate 
space in this great receptacle of human knowledge, 

He had been led to these remarks because his 
firm and solemn conviction was, that we now have 
it in our power to do more good to this nation in our 
day and generation, by a judicious and wise applica- 
tion of this five hundred thousand dollars, which 
has been put inte our bands, than by the application 
of the twenty-five or thirty millions that we are in the 
habit of annually appropriating. 

He was glad that it was the sense of the Senate 
that this subject should go back to the committee, to 

| be matured and deliberately acted upon, and that 
there was to be brought forward a plan of some great 
and noble foundation, which would realize, tothe full- 
est extent, the magnificent conception which suggést- 


ed this donation. He was opposed to any limitations; 
he was opposed to any distinctions etween the 


EE 


sreat branches of human knowledge. In the repub- 
tc of letters all stood upon a-platform of equality; 
and if we have a library at all, it should be co-exten- 
‘si ve with thelimits of human knowledge, and with the 
design of the donor—‘“the increase and diffusion of 
of knowledge. (of ail. sound knowledge) among 
men.” = 


` Mr. PHELPS suggested a modification of the 


amendriment proposed by the senator from Kentucky: 
Tt was to shape his proviso so as to Say “That, in 
in the selection of such books as were necessary to 
form a-complete library, due regard should be had 
to works of science,” &e- >o o~ i S 
Mr. CRITTENDEN accepted the modification. 
Mr. BATES protested against any proviso which 
would limit the selection. It was wholly unneces- 
sary, because no great national library could be 
complete, without the very works alluded to. ; 
Mr. NILES did not think it came within the pur- 
pose of the donation to establish a great national 
library. If the donor thought that the best way of 
increasing and diffusing knowledge among men, he 
‘would have enjoined the establishment of such a 
library. - He was in favor of a prudent limitation 
- with regard to’ that branch of the institution, and 
- should therefore submit a motion to that effect. 

, The question was then taken on Mr. CRITTEN- 
DEN’s amendment as modified, and it was rejected— 
ayes 15, noes 21.. l 2 

Mr. NILES ‘now moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by limiting the purchase of books to $5,000 
‘annually... — a a 

Me. BUCHANAN inquired if $5,000 a year was 

to build up a library worthy of the donor, this na- 
‘tion, and this age? : : 
The amendment was rejected. - 
The question now reverted on Mr. 
amendment, and it was adopted. 


Mr. TAPPAN; before the motion to recommit 
was made, wished to test the sense of the Senate as 
to his original plan of eres some of the. interest 
to the principal so as to make the fund $600,000. 
He therefore moved to amend the ‘first section by 
adding 491,682 out of the interest due, to the origi- 
nal-furid, so that the investment should be $600,000. 

© Mr. CHOATE objected to this as, in effect, cutting 
off the, means for establishing a national library. 
The buildings for the institution,. the enclosures of 
ground; and the purchase of objects of natural his- 
tory, would possibly eonsume. èo much of the 
residue of interest as to -leave little or none 
for founding the library, or erectiug a suitable build- 
ing for one. It might take from $150,000 to $200,- 

- 000 for all these; but till details and estimates were 
properly investigated, it would not, in any case, bé 
prudent to divert the management of this accumula- 

“ted interest. 


_ Mr. BUCHANAN thought it was desirable, if 
it could be done without defeating the objects in- 
tended, to increase the capital by this addition of a 
part of the interest. - : 2 

Mr. TAPPAN put his motion in definite form. 

_. Mr. SIMMONS argued that, until some plan was 
agreed uppn as to the manner of. carrying out the 

- intention of the donor, it would be highly impru- 

dent to make a permanent-investment of means that 
might be wanted in the accomplishment of the ob- 


Cuoate’s 


ject.. . ; 

7 Mr. TAPPAN urged that $117,000 of the inter- 

est would remain, which could be as much as the 

managėrs would lay out with advantage in the first 

-` year; and for the second, they would have $36,000 
_on the $600,000. The $6,000 would cover the ex- 
penses-of, lectures and experiments, leaving annu- 


` ally $30,000 for collecting a library, and the other 


purposes required of, the management. 
The amendment was rejected. 

- Mr. MOREHEAD suggested a renewal of the 
amendment, making the addition $41,682, instead 
of $91,682, so that the capital fund would be $550,- 
000, bearing an interest of $33,000 a year. 

- After-some conversational discussion on this point, 
jt was agreed tolet the proposition go with the of- 
fered amendments to the committeee; and 

-On the motion of Mr. WOODBURY, the bill and 
amendments were recommitted to the Committee on 

- the Library. aK 

On motion, it was agreed that when the Senate 
adjourn, it be to Monday next. 

-© "And then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 9; 1845:- 
The journal having been read, ` 


- NICOLET S MAP. | : 


. Mr. SIMONS, on leave; ‘offered ‘the following | 


resolution; which was considered.and agreed to: 

Resolved, That 1,500 copies of Nicolet’s-map of the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi river be published. for the use of 
this House. : $ a i 


On motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, 


The bill from the Senate authori Cret 
of the Treasury to make an arrangement with any 


of the sureties on the bonds given to the United - 
States by Samuel Swartwout, late. collector ‘of the ` 
customs for the port of New York, was taken up, | 
‘and referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ae 


_ ILLINOIS RAILROADS. 
Mr. ROBERT SMITH gave: notice that he 


would, to-morrow, or some subsequent day, ask ` 


leave to introduce a bill granting to the State of Illi-. 
nois certain lands to aid in the construction of the 
Mount Carmel ‘and Alton, and the Shawneetown 
and Alton railroads. - 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bills;. which were 


read the first and second time, and referred to the | 


Committee of the. Whole on the state of the Union— 


zz 

A bill making appropriations for the support of 
the, army for the year ending the 30th June, 1846; 
an 


A bill making appropriations for the naval service 
for the year ending 30th June, 1846. 


. WASHINGTON COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. CALDWELL, by general consent, intro- 
duced a-bill to change the time of holding the circuit 
court of the United States for Washington county 
in the District of Columbia: read twice, and referred 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr: JENKS asked leave to make a report from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads; 
but objections being made, it-was not received. 

Mr. COBB called for the orders of the day. 


REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

“On motion by Mr. RATHBUN the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
Hopkins in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution for the reannexation of Texas 
to the United States. : l 

Mr. E.S. HAMLIN, who was entitled to the 
floor, addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is unnecessary for me to re- 
mark that the qnestion we are considering is one of 
importance. {The deep interest it excites, the fear- 
ful forebodings which are felt for the result in all 
parts of the country, impress us all with a sense of 
its magnitude. The question is, whether our old 
ship of state, which has so long laid at anchor in 
safety, shall be shoved from her moorings to sail 
upon-an unknown sea. For my part, I desire she 
shall remain where she is. I want no change. 
The-constitution is good enough for me; and I de- 
sire the preservation of the Union as it is. / 

‘In considering ‘this question, we are met at the 
threshold with a constitutional objection, which is 
insurmountable. The question is not whether, by 
a treaty, Texas may be annexed to this country, 
but whether Congress may annex it by resolution, 
by bill, or in any form. Leare not in what shape 
it is put, what form it assumes. In all the various 

‘propositions which are: pending before the commit- 
tee, there is a proposition made onour part, which 
must be oo ed by Texas before the act canbe 
consummated. And what is a proposition made by 
one party and accepted by another, but a contract? 
And, in this government, where is deposited the 
power to make contracts. with foreign nations? This 
power is expressly given to the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate. Whether, by the exercise of 
this power, a foreign independent nation can be an- 
nexed to:this Union, it is not necessary now to de- 
termine; but if there be a power anywhere to do it, 
it is unquestionably lodged in the treaty-making 
power; me 

»s, It Is urged that: that’ clause of the constitution 
‘which authorizes the admission of new States into 
‘the Union by Congress, confers power to admit a 
foreign State. Why, then, isthe word new used? 
Why did not the constitution simply say that Con- 
gress may admit nations or states into the Union? 
It would seem to me there can be no doubt that 
the intention was simply: to admit such 
‘new States as should. be ‘carved out of 
territories of the United States; and this view is 


strengthened by the fact, that this 


ing the Secretary of 


‘tion cannot be carried into effect. 


. consolidated despotism. 


€ powers contame 
edin the same section of the constitution which.-au- 
thorized Congress to dispose of, and make all- need- 


fal rules and regulations respecting, the territory.. or 


other property belonging to the United States, and 
that no other powers are granted by this section. `; 

< Butitis said, by others, that although by this 
section Congress is not. authorized to admit foreign 
States, still, as power is given to admit new States, 


and it is necessary to have territory out of which 


these States shall-be formed, power is- therefore. to 
be implied- to purchase foreign “territory out of 
which to form them, else this clause of the constitu- 
But why imply 
it, when it is contended by all these that. express 
power is given to another department to do the. very 
thing? Why imply a power in one department of the 
governmentto do what another departinentis expressly 
‘authorized to do? This is carrying the doctrine of 


; implied powers beyond what the most latitudinarian 


whig ever claimed. ? BG 

Itis contended by some, that if power is given, by 
the coristi ution to.annex Texas, it is.of no. conse- 

uence by what départment.of the governmsnt jt is 

one. - This iš a dangerous ‘doctrine. . The stability 
of our’ institutions- depends -upon each. department 
of the government walking in the-sphere marked.out 
for it by the constitution. If. one’ department usurp 
the rights of another,’ our government will soon: be a 
ear what General Wash- 
ington, in his farewell address, says upon. this 
point: -~ < . i 3 a 

“It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in & 
free country should inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to: confine themselves within their respec- 
tive spheres, avoiding, in the exercise.of the powers of one 
department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. If,in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the distribution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; for, though this, 
in one instance,may be the ‘instrument of. good, it is: the 
customary weapon by which free governments are des- 
troyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield.” . a: 


. This, sir, is thelanguage of one, who, “though 
dead, yet speaketh.” Iris a voice from the other 
side of Jordan, to which weë. should listen, -Ft 
would almost seem that, the author, when he wrote 
this address—especially what Ihave just read, and 
that part which urges upon us to “observe good 
faith and justice towards all nations,” to cultivate 
peace and harmony with all, and that morality and 
religion, as wellas good policy enjoin it upon us 
—was “wrapt in’ prophetic vision, in which he 
saw the condition and jeopardy which the coun- 
try is now in. . I trust its truths will not be unheed- 
ed in the decision of the question which we soon 
shall be called to make. ` k ‘ot 
v (Another doctrine has been advanced here calcu- 
lated to alarm the friends “of constitutional govern- 
ment. It is, that their exists in Congress a self-pre- 
serving power, which is above all law and constitu- 
tion. This doctrize was advanced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr.. Birsen] who first. ad- 
dressed us. Another gentleman, also from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Payne,] gave utterance to the same sen- 
timents.. He said there must exist, in all nations, 
a self-preserving power; and as, by'the United States 
constitution, it was deposited nowhere else, it must 
reside in Congress. That there exists in all na- 


- tions a self-preserving power, none doubt. But the 


question arises, where is that power in this nation? 
Where does it reside? -He says with Congress, I 
say in the people. lt is among the reserved powers. 
It is nowhere granted to Congress. It. is where 
such a power always should be—with the people. 
They are the only safe depositaries of it; they can’ 
use it; and they have agreed upon ‘the form in 

which they will use it; and that is by amend he ` 
constitution itself, if it shall be found. to be: 
cient to’ protect the interests of the, counts 
preserve its well-being?) | PENS 

/A gentleman from’ Pennsylvania also gave utter- 
ance to a similar sentiment., He. said that public 
sentiment was the great law of this and every free 
government, and was: much better than: any .written 
law. Lo. public sentiment I would ever bow with 
deference; but while the oath we take is to support 
the constitutien of the United States, I cannot vio- 
late that instrument, although -publie sentiment 
should ‘be in’ favor of my doing so.’ Public senti- 
ment, to be obeyed, must be in accordance with the 


‘constitution; and its voice conveyed through consti- 
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tutional channels.: : But: there is no. public sentiment 
requiring us to violate the constitution by annexing 
Texas to this Union... It-is not the effervescence of 


every feverish commotion at évery presidential elec- - 


tion that: forms. public sentiment. There must be 
many first and “second sober thoughts” to form it.” 

` And. now,. sir, why are wé called upon, in viola- 
tion of the. constitution, to pass the resolutions be- 
forė:us? What greatinterest‘is in danger? What 
institution endangered? “Why are we urged to 
usurp powers that do not belong to us, and violate 
our oaths by annexing Texas to the Union? Gen- 
tlemen seem to be cautious to refrain from giving. 
us us the true reason. They talk about the interest 
of manufactures, and commerce, and agriculture. 
But these are not in danger. Those most. inter- 
ested in them are not the ones who originated this 
measure, or who now demand its passage. There 
is another reason—the sole reason—but which gen- 
tlemen-are careful not to avow. That reason ] am 
‘determined shall be brought to light. Now, then, 
people shall view its naked deformities before they 
submit tothis measure. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BeLser] hinted at it when he spoke of 
the. ‘peculiar institutions ofthe South.” Another 
gentleman from that State [Mr. Payne] also shad- 
owed it forth when he spoke of an institution whose 


name was not to be mentioned by southern men on - 


this floor. But to understand it fully, we must go 
to the correspondence which has passed between 
this and other governments on this- subject of an- 
nexation. i Bd i 
‘The correspondence: begins ‘with .a letter from 
Mr. Upshur, then. Secretary ‘of State, to Mr. Mur- 
phy, our’ chargé de affaires in Texas, in which he 
tates that he is informed that certain abolitionists 
in England have agreed to loan Texas a sum of 
money for the purpose of purchasing the slaves of 
their masters, and setting them- free. He declares 
that this government cannot look upon such a meas- 
ure in silence, nor without the most strenuous ef- 
forts to prevent so great a calamity; that few calam- 
ities could befal this country more to be deplored 
than the abolition of domestic slavery in Texas. In 
another letter to our minister in England, he urges 
him to find sout the intentions of the British govern- 
ment in regard to the abolition of slavery in Texas. 
That government frankly admits that it desires to 
see slavery abolished throughout the world, and 
that it is endeavoring to obtain the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of Texas, upon the con- 
dition of its abolishing slavery. Ifthe object of our 
government had been simply to benefit Texas, would 
it have rejoiced at these efforts? But, on the con- 


trary, it is greatly alarmed. At what?. At the pros- — 


pect of slavery. being abolished in Texas; and im- 
mediately foxrss the treaty to prevent it. Mr. Cal- 
houn says in his Jetter to Mr. Packenham, the 
British : minister, that the Presinent feels it his im- 
perious duty to adopt the most effectual means to 
prevent it; that for this purpose he has formed a 
treaty of annexation; and that this step has 
been taken as the most. effectual, méans of guarding 
against the threatened danger. Here, then, the rea- 
son is distinctly avowed, that the object of annexing 
‘Texas is the prevention of the abolition of slavery 
io.that country./ Shall we do, it 
men if they will do it Will-we lift up our hands 
and exert.our strength to stop the onward progress 
of liberty?. Why should we do iv? I know ‘it is 
claimed here that slavery is a national institution, 
and that we are bound to protect it; that we have guar- 
antied its continuance in our federal constitution; and 
that if it should be abolished in Texas, it would be 
endangered here. But I deny, sir, that slavery is a 
national institution, or that we are bound to uphold 
it. It is true that we have conferred upon slave- 
holders political power in consideration of slaves 
which they own. But suppose that we had agreed 
to give them three votes for every five “horses they 
own: would we be bound to protect their horses? or 
to annex a foreign nation to us to prevent its deing 
anything that would affect the value or even the ex- 
istence of that animal? So we have. agreed to put 
down domestic violence; but this does not guaranty 
slavery.. Slavery is never to be ended by insurrec- 
tion. A movement of that kind would only bind 
the slave firmer in his bonds. So we have agreed 
to permit the master to pursue his runaway slave in 
the free States, and take him back if he can catch 
him. But slavery is no more guarantied by this, 
than it would be guarantying horses to the owner 
if we should permit him to pursue them on to our 
lands in case of their runriing away. ` 

Tn all these provisions, we nowhere bind ourselves 


E ask northern | 


I 


submitted to their consideration. 
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to act. We merely permit certain things to be done. 
A guaranty implies something more. It requires ac- 
ion, if necessary to fulfil the guaranty. è 

To annex Texas we are called upon to act—to 
act to sustain slavery. We have never agreed to do 
any such thing. The North will never submit to 
do it. . 


Mr. WELLER commenced by observing that. 
perhaps he ought to apologize for attempting to ad- . 


dress the House after -so much had been said on 
this question by some of the ablest gentlemen it con- 
tained. Under such circumstances he did not expect 


that he could sdy anything worthy of peculiar at-- 


tention; and were it not that he represente:l.a portion 
of the American people who. were deeply interested 
in this subject he should be content to givea silent 
vote. During the six years that he had been a rep- 
resentative on this floor, there had been various 
questions submitted for the decision of Congress that 
were calculated to affect every interest in the coun- 
try; but during’no period of those six years had any 
question been submitted to the American people so 
well calculated to affect all their interests for weal 
or wo, in all. coming time, as that which now was 
It was a question 
affecting not merely particular sections of this 
Union; it was one of national-importance—a ques- 
tion which was calculated to affect the manufactur- 
ing, the agricultural, the navigating, and every 
other interest. It was a question, then, on which 
every representative of the people here, from every 
section of this Union, was called upon to exercise 
his bestjudgment. He had listened to the speeches 
of the gentlemen who had preceded him, and who 
had presented constitutional arguments by which 
they advocated the measure; but he should not at- 
tempt to recapitulate those ‘arguments; and it would 
be a work of supererogation to attempt to add any- 
thing to the arguments of his friends from Virginia 
and Illinois [Mr. Bayty and Mr. Dovetass] on the 
constitutional points involved. ‘It would be sufti- 
cient for him to say that the power to annex was 
an- incident of sovereignty. If it were necessary 
for the preservation of our democratic institutions 
to annex new territory, and they had no power to 
do it, this government would be an impracticable 
machine.! 

In an early period of our history, the question 
affecting the navigation of the Mississippi river at- 
tracted much attention. In 1786, upon a mere ru- 
mor. being put into circulation that a treaty was 
about to be formed between this government and 


Spain, by which we were to abandon the naviga- 


tion of the Mississippi for twenty-five or thirty 
years, an excitement was produced which threat- 
ened to lead to a dissolution of the Union. Such 
a question was well qualified to excite that section 
of the country from which he came. It was forc- 
seen that the portion of the country whose interests 
were to be affected by the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi was to be the abiding place of a large portion. 
of the American people; and unless they reserved 
the free right to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
they would not be able to transmit their produce to 
a foreign market. Now, in 1795, by another treaty 
between this government and Spain, it was stipu- 
lated that we were to enjoy the right to navigate the 
Mississippi, and to deposite our produce on the 
island of New Orleans. It was first limited to three 
years, but it was continued for seven years, i 

In 1802, under the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when we cast our eye over the map of the Uni- 
ted. States, we saw that, on the northern frontier, 
were the vast possessions of the British empire; on 
the southwest the French government had undis- 
puted possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
down which the vast productions of that valley must 
float to find their way to a market. Here were two 
of the most powerful nations of the earth—one on 
the extreme north and the other on the southwest; 
and unless this government could be dispossessed 
of its possession—uniess the United States could 
obtain indisputable possession of the Mississippi, 
the interests of that great section of the Union could 
never be promoted, nor its resources developed. 
Now, the treaty of St. Ildefonso, which had Leen 
referred to by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dovaerass,] was a retrocession by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to France of al] her possessions on the Gulf 
of Mexico. That treaty was negotiated secretly, 
anda French author whom-he had consulted said 
that the negotiation was not. known to this day. 
The treaty was made in 1800, but had not been 
divulged and made public till two years after; and it 
was a very curious fact that, at the commencement 


of the negotiation of the treaty of 1803, by which 
we obtained Louisiana, (negotiated by. Mr. Living- 
ston and Mr. Monroe,) the French minister (Tale 
leyrand) denied that they had then obtained posses. 
sion of chat country; but on Mr. Monroe telling him 
that he had seen the treaty, -he admitted it, but said. 
he did not wish it made public, —— baa 
‘Now, this treaty of 1803, it was asserted, did not 
extend so far as to embrace the country now known, 
by the name of Texas. ‘That it was the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson in 1803 that it did, could not be 
controverted. He. might read, did time permit,’ 
numerous extracts from the writings of Mr. Jeffer- 
son showing ‘that he had always understood the 
western boundary of Louisiana was the Rio: del 
Norte. Such was the opinion of “all the. statesmen. 
of the country concerned in the negotiation. By 
this treaty of 1803 we had stipulated that those re- 
siding upon that territory should be admitted, as’ 
soon as consistent with the principles of. the federal 
constitution, to all the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of the most favored citizens of the United 
States.> : : 
> Now the people of Texas were asking, when the 
opportunity presented, that we should carry out the 
solemn pledge made to the French government by 
the treaty of 1803. _ ` 
¥ Mr. W. referred to the shortness of the time al- 
lotted, and said he should be unable to pursue the ’ 
course of argument he had marked out for himself. 
The main objection, he procecded to say, to the an- 
nexation. of this territory was, that the object of its 
movers was to perpetuate the institution of slavery, 
This was the objection which had been raised by 
every gentleman who had spoken on the opposite 
side of the question. His colleague [Mr. Samu] 
said that he (Mr. W.) had submitted a proposition 
which stood on nothing, but the effect of which 
would be to perpetuate slavery, What said. the 
great embodiment of whigery’ about i? Mr. W. 
confessed he would be unwilling to vote upon this 
question, to take upon himself the responsibility of 
adding so large and extensive a country~ to the 
American republic, if it had not been passed upon 
by the American people. But this question had 
been passed upon by the-people. The Baltimore 
convention which nominated Mr. Polk had said to 
the world that if he was elected annexation would 
take place. He knew not how it was elsewhere; 
but in his section of the country this was the great 
question in the canvass. He did not attend a popu- 
lar gathering in the West of the democratic. party, ` 
on whose banner was not inscribed “‘Texas;” ay, > 


“Tézas now.” The people of the: West felt that the 


annexation was absolutely necessary, in: order to 
give them the full benefit of the navigation of the 
Mississippi river. He might show, did not the 
shortness, of the time prohibit, what had been said 
by members of the British Parliament: as to the 
importance of the navigation of the Gulf of 
Mexico; that they had said if America obtained 
possession of Texas, with a small naval force in 
the Gulf of Mexico she could cripple and destroy 
their commerce. À 

¿ But his colleague had said that this question of 
slavery was the only. question connected with an- 
nexation. What did the great embodiment of the 
whig party. say? That the subject of slavery ought 
not to affect the question one way or the other; that 
it would be unwise to refuse a permanent acquisition 
on account of a temporary disadvantage. (Mr. W. 
read an extract from the letter of Mr. Clay contain- 
ing these and other similar declarations.) These 
were Mr. W.’s views on the subject; but did they 
accord with the sentiments of a great part of the 
party who had voted for Mr. Clay? Sir, (said Mr. 
'W.;,) the people have become wiser than their 
schoolmasters. His colleague had said that this 
question of slavery was the only question involved 
in this matter; his great leader said it had nothing 
to do with it. Now here was a difference between 
these two great men—between the leader of the 
whig party ahd the quasi leader of the abolition 
party of the north of Ohio. Upon this question of 
slavery, during the six years in which he had had 
the honor of a seat on this floor, he had feared that 
the efforts of a certain sect, who were attempting to 
interfere with the institution of slavery, were calcu- 
lated, if not designed, to destroy the Union; and he 
had exerted his efforts to defeat them. T'he institu- 
tion of slavery was a constitutional institution. Let 
no man say that he was a northern man with 
southern principles; I scorn the imputation, 
said Mr. Werer. I am a western man with 
constitutional principles. I conceive that there : 
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is osperity, no happiness, for the people of- the 
West, except in-the maintenance: of th 
tion. lcannot see how that constitution can be 
maintained without guarantying to every section of 
- the Union the undisturbed enjoyment of its consti- 
tutional rights. We desire the annexation of this 
territory because it will open an extensive market 
for the: West’ and Northwest,’ for thé rich produc- 
tions of our soil—a market for the agricultural pro- 
ductions of thè West and the manufactures of the 
~- North. If there was any section of the. Union 
which would be peculiarly injured by annexa- 
tion, it would be the South; it would diminish the 
value of their lands, by throwing into competition 
with them the vast quantities -of the rich land. of 
Texas; but.that was no objection with him to the 
measure.. He held -that they were bound not only, 
to violate none of, the guaranties given to that insti- 
tution by the constitution; but to take all the 
steps necessary to guaranty to them the undisturb- 
ed enjoyment of it. If it became necessary 
_ to annex a portion of the territory north. of the 
United States to.the Union for the purpose of se- 


-curing to Vermont and New Hampshire the undis- 


turbed enjoyment of their rights under the consti- 
tution, he would not hesitate to annex. Even now, 
if it was true that the annexation of Texas to the 
. Union was for the purpose of securing to the South 
the enjoyment of ‘her constitutional rights, he de- 
clared to the world he would not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to vote for it... They were as much bound to 


guaranty the undisturbed possession of that right as * 


of any other right under the constitution. 

_The objection of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. J. R. INcersoux,]-for whom he had a high 
_Fegard, was that this measure was calculated «to 
_extend our territory, and thereby weaken the chains 
which bind us together. Would the experience of 

this. country sustain. the gentleman in his conclu- 

sion that such would be. the effect? At the time of 
the. adoption of the federal. constitution we were 
thirteen: States. _ We had gone’ on adding new 
ones, ‘until now we -had twenty-six States: and 
‘was the Union less strong to-day than at that time? 
‘Would any gentleman tell him that.the new States 
of the Union, were less -attached to the Union than 
the old States? In no section of the country were 
the inhabitants more devotedly.attached to the Union 
.than in the Far West. No: the extension of our 
territory would produce. no, such’ effect. These 

were the arguments which were used here in 1793, 
_-when it was proposed to send out Gen. Wayne (fa- 

miliarly called. “Mad Anthony”) to give protection 

tothe free white settlers north of the Ohio river. 
‘Gentlemen had then said, as the- gentleman from 
“Pennsylvania did, that the extension of our terri- 
’ tory. so far from the.centre, would weaken the bands 
that bound us together: and they said more; they 
said; as the gentleman from Pennsylvania had done 
with reference to Texas, that our lands in that region 
were poor and unproductive. Even in 1802, when 
his.native State was admitted into the Union, it had 
been said of Ohio thatit was an unproductive country, 
designed by the God of heaven as the abiding place 
of the red man. But little more than forty years had 
elapsed, and the last red man had disappeared from 
the limits of that State; and before the industry and 


energy of their fathers, the.wilderness had been . 


made to bud and blossom as the rose; and in all 
that elevated man. in the scale of social being, Ohio 
stood foremost. Extend your institutions to Texas 
—bring them back into the American family—let 
them’ sit down under your vine and fig-tree, and 
who shall estimate the might and power of the 
States to be made out of her territory in a few years 
hence? No} there was no danger to be apprehended 
from the extension of our territory; on the contrary, 
- new ‘States being added, would but increase and 
strengthen the Union. 
. -Butit had often been said by gentlemen from the 
North that the annexation of Texas to the Union 
would dissolve the Union; and that this was the object 
of those men who first started the question; that the 
democratic party of this country-——thé men who had 
always been found foremost in the fight- when the 
honor of the country was at stake,—that these men 
desired to dissolve the Union. And who stood at 
theirhead, prominet among them, advocating the 
‘annexation of Texas, which was to be attended 
with so` fearful consequences? It was- the man of 
the. Hermitage, the-hero of New Orleans, the man 
-who:had served his country:long and faithfully, in 
the feld of battle antin the: councils of the ñation— 
that old man now- standing. on the verge of the 


- grave, and about‘to pass.to that. bourne whence no ` 


at- constitu 


_ being 


traveller returns,——that he was seeking to dissolve 


the Union! There stands that old chieftain, with a 
brand, in his hand, and about to burn down’ the 
beautiful temple of liberty erected upon the blood of 


our fathers; and who stayed his arm?. Why, Daniel ! 


Webster, of Massachusetts! He. who had sat in’ 
this hall of legislation in the second war., of. inde- 
pendence, (the war of 1812,) and voted against ap- 
propriations for the prosecution -of that'war—who | 
could vote against the rebuilding of this Capitol af- 
ter it had been burned down by the British;—that 
man had become the defender. of the, Union!. God. 
save this republic if it had fallen into the keeping: of. 
such hands! k Sep ARE E an sh 
But we were told again, if, we annexed:Texas to 
to this Union, we would be involved in a war, and 
that we were trampling on the rights of ‘Mexico. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ©. B. Satu} 
had said it. was true that every administration, from. 
1819 to the present, had been attempting to pur- 
chase Texas, but that this was the first attempt that 
had ever been made to “rob?” Mexico. What 
claim, he asked, had Mexico upon this territory? 
The people of Texas had declared their indepen- 
dence,and established a free constitution; the Mexican 
republic of 1824 had adopted a constitution guaran- 
tying to all the nineteen States of that confederacy 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their rights; and un- 
der that constitution, inducements being held out to 
the people of our country, they wentthere and settled, 


‘having the written promise of the constitution that 


they should enjoy the same liberties there as in their 
native land. Instead of that constitution of 1824 
administered, Santa Anna’s heel was 
on the imperial purple; he declared himself 
dictator; with his his unhallowed feet he trampled 
on the constitution of 1824; this gallant People of 
Texas raised the flag of resistance, and on the 
bloody plainsof St. Jacinto they proved themselves 
worthy of their illustrious ancestry. Now, after 
having resisted and defeated all the efforts of the 
bloody tyrant—after having broken the chain with 
which Santa Anna had attempted to bind them— 


; now, after being recogniged by almost every gov- 


ernment of the world as a free and independent 
state, to annex it to: the Union, in the estimation of 


the gentleman from Indiana, was robbery! a cold- | 
blooded, highway robbery! So did: our :dhcestors | 


rob Great Britain of her rich possessions in North 
America. Was the.declaration of independence, 
which was promulgated to the world on the 4th of 
July, 1776, nothing but a highway robbery? He 
supposed if the gentleman had lived in that day, 


che would have resisted this attempt to rob Great 


Britain of these colonies in America! 

But we were to have a war with Mexico as a con- 
sequence of this annexation, it was alleged. 
Mexico, now torn by intestine dissensions, her 
bloody tyrant driven into exile, was to engage ina 


war with the United States! and was to be backed | 


in that war by England, because England did not 
choose to stand by indifferently while that war was 
raging. He desired no war; but war, with all its 
horrors, was far preferable toʻa disgraceful peace.. I 
would rather (said Mr. W.) see this country in- 
volved in all the horrors of blood, and the American 
soil drenched in the blood of our own people, than 
to see the national honor tarnished by tamely sub- 
mitting to the dictation of any foreign power. No; 
if we are involved in a war in attempting to bring 
back to the American family those who have been 
unfortunately exiled from it—if this is to bring us 
into a war, for one, I say, let that war come; ay, let 
it come: we will have right. and justice on our side, 
and the God of our fathers will go with us and help 


us anew. We have met Great Britain in times past, 


when our number was few and our resources scan- 
ty, and-we have triumphed; we have proved the 
truth that— i 

“Freedoms battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though battled oft, is ever won.” 

And now take that American flag, those stars and 
stripes whichizfloat over this Capitol—that flag that 
has never been disgraced by an inglorious surren- 
der;-plant it on the eastern bank of tre Rio del Norte; 
and if a forelgn foe come to attack it, the hardy sons _ 
of the West, and of the. Southwest, nursed in dan- 
ger, inured to, hardships, will rush to its defence; 
under that flag we will gather with the indomitable 
ardor, with the invincible courage which character- 
ized our. fathers when ‘they shook off the yoke. of 
English bondage. No; there was.no danger of war 
with England from this source... j : 


lfhe did not believe -that this. measure was cal- l 


` unwilling to give his vote for it. 


. more fairly presented 


granted by the constitution. 


culated, when carried out, to operatebeneficaliy vp- 
on all the interests of the country, he, should be, 
i Although: he had’ 
submitted a proposition to this committee, yet he 
was by no means wedded to that form. The form 


‘was immaterial. Hedid not believe there was now, 


a single proposition before. the committee which 
violated the constitution he had sworn to support, 
and for which he could not cheerfully give his vote 
when called on as a. representative-to do'so. -. This 
measure was one which, in his judgment, the Amer- 
ican people had pronounced upon. It was now sub~ 
mitted to their representatives. They of the dem- 
ocratic party, however widely they might differ as 
to the manner, he trusted we would unite.on some 


`. plan in which they could carry out. the judgment 
-of the’ American people. ` 


There never was, in his judgment, a great question 
0 to the consideration of- the 
people than this one had been. It had received, 
their sanction, and it now became their representa 
tives to act in conformity to their wil without suf- 


- fering technical -objections’ to defeat their objecte: 


Suppose that he, standing on some technical objec- 
tions, were to recòrd his vote against. this measure, 
and going back to his - constituents, they would ask 
him if he had voted in. obedierice to.. their instrud- 
tions, and his answer shouldbe, no, for that, some 
technical objection stood. in ‘the. way: what would 
their answer be? They would say, “we decided at 
the ballot-boxes in favor of this: measure-—we virtu» 
ally instructed you to carry it through; and did it 
become you, as our representative, to suffer mere 


‘technicalities to interfere with’your duty to thosé 


you represent, and prevent the accomplishment ofa 
great scheme of national policy? i ees 

There were many questions: connected with. this 
subject, upon which he intended to. give his ‘senti- 
ments; but, finding himself so much, exhausted, 
he should not be able to go into them; but he would 
beg leave to say, he trusted that every member of 
the committee, (he meant. the democratic party,) 
would come up to this question in a spirit of com- 
promise and concession. Let us, said he, do noth- 
ing to thwart the wishes of the people, and endeavor, 
by cultivating a spirit of concihation and harmony, 
to perfect the great measure which they have so 
‘unequivocally decided in favor of. He stood ready 
to record his vote for any measure that would carry 
out the popular will, © > se 4,2 

Mr. BRENGLE, after referring to the importance 
of the question before the committee, observed that 
in discussing ‘ithe should avoid all party. or sec» 
tional considerations. It was a question involving 
the preservation of the constitution, and the integrity 
ofthe Union. He knew no North and no South, 
no Massachusetts and no South Carolina, in refer- 
ence to the súbject, before the House; for it was em~ 
phatically:a question of the constitution and of the 
Integrity of the Union. All other guestions. which 
had been brought into debate dwindled into inde- 
scribable insignificance, “when compared with it- 
Many of the friends of this measure, in their desire 
to bring it within the constitutional. power of Con~ 
gress, had adduced the argument that it was neces~ 
sary for our national preservation. -He would ob- 
serve that the framers of the constitution considered. 
that the preservation of our national existence de- 
pended on keeping the government within the lim- 
its of the powers there given to it, and confining 
each branch of it to its proper. sphere of action. 
What right had Congress to say that powers not 
granted to it were necessary to our national prser- 
vation? The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GooLn,] on introducing -his bill, observed that it was 
in accordance with the terms on which. Vermont 
was admitted into the Union, and that Vermont was, 
when admitted, a foreign State. The gentleman 
was mistaken -in point of fact; for when Vermont 
come into the Union she was not a foreign territory- 


- She was within the limits of the territory described 


in the treaty of 1793, and.was a part a part of the 
old thirteen’ colonies which rebelled against Great 
Britain. It was true that there was a ‘dispute 
whether Vermont was within the. chartered limits 
of. New York or New Hampshire; but no one 
doubted but that her territory was within oné or the 
other of them. . ee * 

lt was now, for the first time, contended that the 
power to admit à foreign: State. into the Union ' was 
If such was the “fact, 
why did Mr. Jefferson entertain doubts as-to the 

ower to acquire the territory of Louisiana? Was 

eto be töid that the great constitutional politician. 
Thomas Jefferson, whose whole mind labored te 
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find. éonstitutional powers'to bring Louisiana within: 
the Union, would not have found the power. that 
was now claimed:to exist, if it was-contained in the 
‘constitution?’ He had great deubts of the existence 
of the power, but placed the acquisition of Louisiana 
on thé ground of overwhelming necessity, and. the 
great interests of: the people of the United States; 
and when he consented, he did it with the salvo that 
he hoped the good sense of the people would avoid 
such a difficulty in future. Now, was not Texas as 
cotiipletely a foreign nation as Louisiana then was? 
Was not Texas as much a sovereign. and independ- 
ent nation as France was when she ceded Louisiana? 
If this power to acquire foreign territory existed in 
the constitution, did any body believe that so saga- 
cious a statesman as Thomas Jefferson would have 
failed to find it? Let géntlemen persuade themselves, 
if they could, that this question of constitutional 
power wasa clear one. For his part, he denied 
that there was a single solitary sentence in the con- 
stitution which contained this power. But the pow- 
ér to acquire territory had been placed by some, on 
the power given in the constitution to borrow money; 
and that‘argument was thus stated: the borrowing 
of money was a contract which Congress was au- 
thorized to make. The acquisition of Texas was 
a contract; dnd therefore Congress had’ power to 
take it. . Now, the reason for giving this power of 
borrowing money to Congress was, because it was 
peculiarly proper. that the representatives of the peo- 
ple should hold the purse strings of the nation. But 
it might as well be said that, because Congress had 
the power to borrow money, which was, in fact, a` 
contract, they might make any other contract which 
came within thé treaty making-power. ] ` 
‘It was clear that Congress had power to admit 
new States into the Union; but he asserted that the 
admission of Vermont afforded no precedent, as had 
been intimated, for the annexation of Texas. Ver- 
mont, before her admission, had passed to New 
Hampshire or to New York, by the royal grants of 
kings ‘of England, and Vermont came into this 
Unionas Ohio and Tennessee came into it. But’ 
why had not Florida and Iowa and Nebraska come 
into the Union? It. was because certain prerequisites 
were necessary, of which population was not the 
Jeast important. He was understood to argue on 
the incertitude with respect to the population of 
uch portion of Texas as it was proposed to make a 
tate, that the requisite population should be shown 
asin the cases of those Territories which were now 
asking to be admitted into this Union; otherwise a 
majority in Congress could increase the number of 
yepresentatives on this floor, and of senators in the 
other branch of this government, in defiance of the 
constitution: By this means, too, a dominant party 
might increase the electoral votes ad libitum. Jowa 
might be divided into ten States; other portions of 
the country might be divided in an equal ratio, with- 
out regard to population; and he appealed to them 
‘not to exercise a doubtful power, which might create 
a precedent fraught with such -dangerous conse- 
quences. : i > A 
Mr. SHEPHERD CARY, in addressing the 
House, said that the gentleman from Maryland who ` 
had just spoken had relieved him from the necessi- 
‘ty.of informing the House that there was no divis- 
ion upon this subject in the whig party;. and he re- 
retted that there had been any manifestation of a 
Siference of opinion in the democratic party upon 
the question. He was astonished that any of his 
southern friends should undertake to divide the 
democratic. party of the Union. by Mason & Dix- 
on’s line. Were he to tell the democrats of his dis- 
„trict that there was a sectional difference in the-de- 
mocracy of the country, they would not believe him. 
They. had been accustomed to regard democratic 
‘principles of general application, exerting their in- 
fluence alike upon every sectionof the country. kt, 
was not for.any portion of the.democracy to claim 
atriotizm or chivalry as belonging exclusively to 
their section of the Union. i 
- He said that he held his seat in the House in de- 
‘fiance of the combined efforts of. abolitionism and 
federalism, aided by the money of manufacturing 
monopolists and Boston stockjobbers; and his con- 
stituents would be surprised to find themselves in 
auch company as the gentlemen from Alabama had 
placed them. ` The fields of Bladensburg had been 
too recently stained with the blood of one of the 
most distinguished sons of Maine, who fell a mar- 
- tyr to the freedom of- Speech upon that floor, in de- 
‘fending democratic principles, to allow the patriot- 
‘isni of the northern democracy to be questioned by 
any séetion of our Un‘on. 


Mr. YANCEY rose to explain. He regretted to 
find, from the remarks of his friend, the. gentleman 
from Maine, thata portion of his speech, delivered in 
the committee a few days since, had been misap- 

rehended. ft had been supposed by some that he 
ad designed to express the opinion that the people 
north of Mason & Dixon’s line were deficient in 


‘those high qualities which make up the character of 


the patriot and statesman. Such was certainly very 
far from his intention; and had he not been cut off 
in the midst of that portion of his argument,, the 
balance of what he designed to: have said.-would 
have convinced the committee that he entertained a 
high regard for the. character of a very large por- 
tion of his fellow-citizens of the. North; and that he 
fully appreciated the noble and statesmanlike bear- 
ing of some of the great men of that section of the 
Union. The general tenor and course of his re- 
marks were upon Massachusetts men and measures. 

Mr. CARY resumed. 

In alluding to the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. C. 


B. Sourx,] Mr. C. said he had very kindly offered his’ 


services to reconcile some little difficulties of opinion 
existing in the democratic party upon the qiestion 
under discussion. Mr. C, said that whatever family 
difficulties might exist, there was no necessity for 
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whig interference; democrats can settle their own | 


matters, and he, for one, was not too. conscientious 
to own his democracy, and had only to say, God 
save the democrat who required a whig for a con- 
science-keeper. In his view, this measure 
could not be put in any form that would be palata- 
ble to the whigs. It was idle to think “of it. 
It must be settled by the party holding a ma- 
jority in the House, in a way to suit them- 
selves, with a certainty of their opposition. Op- 
position to the annexation of Texas -had been 

roclaimed in the British Parliament, in 1830, by 

Ar. Huskisson; and of course, under such circum- 
stances, we must expect the opposition of the fede- 
ral party in this country. ‘The British government 
say we have now too much territory on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the federal party of this country, with 
their British feelings, at once say, amen. 

Slavery and war are the great _bugbears to fright- 
en us from our purpose; but, in his view, (said Mr. 
C.,) the democracy hadnothing to fear from the 
slaveholding portion of the Union. The constitu- 
tion having recognised slavery, the democracy of 
his district were willing to leave it to the manage- 
ment.of those who had power. over it. He had 
heard of a: man who had acquired a fortune by 
minding his own business, and he thought the ex- 
ample would bea good one to follow. . 

rMr. C. went on to say-that nothing would satify 
thé opponents of this measure, When the treaty 
for annexation was before the Senate, the President 
was denounced as a usurper, seizing upon the war- 
making power of the country; and when Congress 
undertakes to legislate upon the subject, it is de- 
nounced as an assumption of the executive power, 
on the ground that the executive only is authorized 
to make treaties. 
Louisana guarantied the payment of $15,000,000; and 
the purchase of Texas would require $10,000,000. 
Have the treaty-making power the right to appro- 
priate money from the treasury under the constitu- 
tion? He had not seen the clause in the constitu- 
tion granting such power to the executive. Ifthere 
were any doubts upon this point, he would go to 
the clause empowering the House of Representa- 
tives, and the House only, to originate money bills; 
and the power to pay nrast imply the right to pro- 
cure and appropriate—a right not vested in the ex- 
ecutive. He would ask, on the other hand, where- 
in Congress would exceed its authority by admit- 
ting Texas by legislative enactment. It is au- 
thorized by the constitution to -make all 
Jaws to carry its provisions into effect; and its au- 
thority clearly grants the power to admit new States 
—a power which cannot be exercised without the 
rightto acquire the territory from which States may 
be created. Could there be any danger from the 
exercise of this power by Congress? It is said tobe 
entrenching upon the executive; but is not the 
President armed, much ‘to the chagrin of the whig 
party, with the veto power, which enables.him to 
throw all acts hack upon us, making necessary the 
same constitutional majority now required to ratify 
treaties? 

The gentleman from New York had told us that 
he was in favor of the annexation of Texas, but op- 
posed to admitting it in any other form than by. ex- 
ecutive action; which amounts to an opposition to 
the admission upon any terms, as itis well known 


But the treaty for the purchase of || 


aoe 


that more than one-third of-the Senate ara already: 
bound by party alliances to oppose the measure in: 
every form. : eee 
Mr. C. further. supported the measure upon va- 
rious other grounds, Which we are not able to ree ` 
ort to-night... ; 
Mr. SAMPLE next obtained” the floor, but he 
gave way fora motion to rise, and the committee 
rose and reported progress. : f 
On the motion of Mr. HAMMETT, some com- 
munication (the purport of which could not be 
heard) was referred to the Committee on Foreign © 
Affairs. , ; ` EORI P 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ; 


By Mr, CALDWELL: The petition of James Farris, of 
Casey county, Kentucky, asking fora pension: referred to - 
the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of Joseph Knox, and 113 
others, citizens of the State of Illinois, praying the passage 
of a law granting to the said State of thinois 500,000 acres 
of the unsold public lands, to enable her in part to dis-. 
charge her debt and complete her works of internal ime 
provement: referred tothe Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHN STEWART: The petition of the Hartford 
and New Haven Railroad company, praying Congress to re- 
fund to said company the duty paid on the iron which | they. 
have recently imported and laid down im the completion of 
their road. ma $ 

By Mr. BIDLACK: The memorial. of citizens of Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania, in favor of the completion of the ca- 
nal around the falls of St. Mary’s, atthe outlet of Lake Su- 
perior: referred to. the Committee on Roads and Canals. 
The petition of B. F. Wesley, fora pension as an invalid: | 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ 

By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petition of citizens of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, for a mail route from Washington, Penn- 
sylvauia, to Cleveland; Ohio, via Wellsville: referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ii 

By Mr. REDING: The petition of Sarah Stickney, of ` 
New Hampshire, asking for an amendment of the pension 

aws, « f Yi 

By Mr. MOSELEY:1 Five several petitions from citizens 
of Buffalo, New York, for an appropriation for a sea wall to 
protect Buffaloharbor. : Z 

By Mr. BOWLIN: The petition and documents of Bent, 
St. Vrain & Co.. praying Congress for compensation for ~ 
goods, wares, and merchandise forcibly wrested from them 
by the Pawnee Indians while they were licensed traders in 
the Indian country: referred to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Henry J. Willet and 
George W. Lee, clerks at the navy ‘yardin New York, 
praying an increase of compensation: referred to the Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs. . i 

By Mr. CALEB B. SMITH: A memorial and resolutions 
adopted by citizens of Dublin, Wayne county, Indiana, in 
favor of an appropriation for the Cumberland road, against 
the annexation of Texas, and against‘a modification of the 
existing tariff. i g 

By Mr.BUFFINGTON: The memorial of Robert M. Rid- 
dle ‘and 29 others, citizens of western Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the speedy opening of a ship communication be: 
tween Lakes Huron and Superior by a canal around the 
straits of St. Mary. as 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of John Adams, of Har- 
ford, Pennsylvania, a soldier in the war of the revolution, 
now in the 100th yearof his age, asking pecuniary relief: 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
_ Frmay, January 10, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. HALE asked the indulgence of the House to 
enable him to offer a proviso to any proposition that 
might be adopted by this House for the annexation 
of Texas, that it might be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
printed. j ; 

Thereading was called for. 

The CLERK read it accordingly. It proposes 
that, if Texas is admitted, she shall be divided into 
two parts—in one of which there shall be no slave- 
ry, nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime. i , : 

Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. BURKE, Mr. SLE 
DELL, and others, objected to its reception; and it 
was not received. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


The SPEAKER announced that-the first ques- 
tion in order was on the resolution offered on a pre- 
vious occasion by Mr. Tompson to change the 
hour of meeting to 11 o’clock; to which Mr. D. L. 
Seymour had submitted an amendment as a substi- 
tute, providing for an evening session. = - 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMES moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. - : a 

Mr. DUNCAN asked for the yeas and nays. a 

And they were ordered; and being: taken, result- 


ed—yeas. 78, nays 93.: So the resolution was not 
laid onthe table. | ; l 
"The SPEAKER then- put thè question on Mr. 
Bropäean’s motion for the previous question, and 
there was.asecond—69 voting in thé affirmative and. 
65 in the negative. : , 

On the question “shall the main question be now 
pute? the vote. was ordered to be taken by tellers, 
and Mesérs. Hars and Wivruropr. were appointed, 
and they reported 61 in the affirmative. | i 

Mr. HOPKINS rose while the negative votes 
were being counted--which were.evidently a mi- 
nority—and demanded the yeas and nays. . 

“The yeas and-nays were ordered; and being taken, 
resulted—yeas 90, nays 86. So the main question 
was ordered to be now put. 

And the main question being put on agreeing to 
the. substitute amendment of Mr. SEYMOUR, provi- 
ding for a daily, session at 7 o’clock, p. m., was ta- 
ken, and decided in the negative by a large majority. 

So the amendment. was rejected. ` ae 

The question then recurring on the original reso- 
lution nes 

Mr. McCONNELL called for tellers; which were 
ordered. í . a 

Mr. STEWART of Connecticut called for the 
yeas and nays;-which were refused. a 

‘The question then being taken by tellers, was de- 

-cided in the négative—ayes 72, noes 79. 

‘So the resolution, was rejected. i i 
TEXAS.. DIVIDED—SLAVERY AND ANTI- 

EETA SLAVERY. E 

Mr. HALE moved a suspension of the rales to 
enable him to offer the proviso which he had given 
Notice of his intention to move as an amendment to 
the resolution or resolutions for the annexation of 
Texas, in order to refer to the Committee of the 
“Whole on the state of the Union, and have it printed; 
and on this motion he demanded the yeas and nays. 

The following is the the proviso of Mr. Hare: 


` Provided, That immediately after the question of bounda 
ry between the United States of America and Mexico shall 


have been definitively settled by the two governments, and . 


before ahy State formed of the territory of Texas shall be 
admitted into the Union, the said Territory of Texas shall 
be divided as follows, to wit: Beginning at a point on the 
Gulf of Mexico midway between the northern and southern 
boundaries thereof on the coast; and thence ‘by a.line run- 
ning in'g northwesterly direction to the extreme. boundary 
thereof, so as to divide the same as nearly as possible into 
two equal parts; and in that portion of said territory lying 
south and west ofthe line so. run as aforesaid, there shall be 
rieither slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, {whereof the party shall have been 
daly convicted: nd provided further, that this provision 
E 


be considered as a compact between the people of the . 


United States and the people of said territory, and forever 
remain unalterable, unless by the consent of three-fourths 
of the States of the Union. í 


The yeas and nays having been ordered, the ques- 
tion was taken, and decided in the negative, (there 
not being:à majority of two-thirds,) yeas 92, nays 
82, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Ben- 
ton, Bidlack, Brinkerhoft, Jeremiah Brown, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Clinch, Collamer, Dana, 
Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, 
Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, Giddings, Grin- 
nell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward $. Hamlin, Hardin, 
Harper, Herrick, Hudson, Hudgerford, James Hunt, Periey 
B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, 
Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, Meli- 
vainé; Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman 
H. Morse, ‘Moseley, Murphy, Nes, Paterson, Phenix, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Fratt, Purdy, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Reding, Ritter, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Severance, Thos. 
H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, T. Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stephens, Stetson, John Stewart, Summers, Sykes, 
Tyler, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Winthrop, Joseph A. Wright and Yost 

92 Ae : ~ 


_NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe; Barringer, Belser, Ed 
ward J. Black, James Black, James A. Black, Bower, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton 
Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Camp- 


bell, Shepherd’ Cary, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, 


Chilton,. Clinton, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, 
John “W. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Ficklin, Foster, French, Goggin, Grider, Hammett, Haral- 

‘son, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Joseph R, Ingersoll, 
Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
John P. Kennedy, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, 

“McDowell, McKay, Newion, Norris, Payne, Pettit, Peyton, 
Preston, David. S.. Reid, Rhett; Senter, Slidell, John T. 
Smith; Robert Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stiles, J. W. Stone, 
Strong, Taylor, Thomasson, Thorpson, Tibbats, Tucker, 
_Wethered, John White, and Woodward—s2. 

_. On motion of Mr. BOYD, leave was given to the 
heirs-of Henry King to withdraw their papers from 
the files of the Houses © ay i Í 

> REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS, | . : 

The House ‘resolved itself into a Committee of 


_CONGRESSIO 


‘the Whole, (Mr. Hopxins 


‘had the power to incorporate a fore 
‘this Union. V 
to the proposition, have called upon its advocates - 


in - the: chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the. joint, resolution for 
the reannexation of Texas to the United States. . 

_ Mr. SAMPLE, after some preliminary observa- 
tions, observed that this question wasa new one, so 
far as regarded the power of the House td. act on. 
the subject. He. denied that the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate, in their legislative capacity, 
ign territory into - 
We, {said Mr: :S.,) who are opposed 
for arguments showing the power of this govern- 
ment to. act on this matter; but they had talled in 


vain, for as yet they had heard no arguments which | 


had sufficient force to justify the measure. Some 


| gentlemen had-declared that they would have Texas 


in the Union, right or wrong; but he apprehended 
that this would have no. effect on the judgment of 
the-House. The gentleman’ from Ilinois, [Mr. 
Dovexass,] in order, as he conceived, to avoid the 
constitutional question, quoted the third section of 
the fourth article of the constitution, wherein it is 
declared that “new States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; and he contended that 
Congress had the power toadmit Texasinto the Union 
in virtue of that article, and that the acquisition of 
territory to make new States of, was incidental to that 
powér. Now, he humbly conceived that the acqui- 


sition of territory, was the main question, and the’ | 


other was the incidental one; because he could show 
that in all the debates in the convention which form- 
ed the constitution when this subject was under con- 
sideration, it was always taken for granted that the 
territory to make new States of should be within the 
limits of the Union. The gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Bexser] the other day, quoted the Virginia 
resolutions, and declared that they were the doc- 
trines of the democratic party at the present day. 
He assented fully to those resolutions, and particu- 
larly to the doctrine laid down in them, that all the 
powers not granted to the federal government were 
reserved to the States and the people thereof. Now, 
he would ask the gentleman from Alabama where 
the power was granted to acquire foreign territory? 
Another gentleman contended that this power was 
inherent in the government by virtue of its sover- 
eignty. He admitted that it was an attribuie of 
sovereignty to acquire territory; but the limits and 
the constitution restricted Congress from acquiring 
itin this way. As a sovereign we might make a 
treaty with a foreign nation for the acquisition of 
territory, because that. question was settled by the 
former practice of the government. Mr. S. then 
proceeded to argue that foreign territory could only 

e acquired in virtue of the treaty-making power. 

But there was another question to which he must 
give a passing notice. Suppose Congress should 
adopt the proposition before them, and determine by 
a vote of the two Houses that Texas shall be annex- 
ed to this Union: in such a case, he knew of no act 
that Congress might do in its legislative capacity, 
that Congress might not undo, when, in the change 
of events, a majority of another party should get into 
power. [Annex Texas by a law of Congress, and 
by alaw Of Congress annexation might be repealed: 
and what stability would there be for the territories 
of this Union while public opinion was so liable to 
change. But again: the sovereignty of the people 
was in themselves; and they had given their legis- 
Jatures such, powers as were necessary to’ provide 
for their welfare. If, then, the people of Texas 
were sovereign, -how could -the legislature, 
by the exercise of any constitutional power which 
has been conferred on them by the people, deprive 
the people of their sovereignty? Had the legisla- 
ture of Texas the power to attach Texas to this 
Union? He denied that it had. 

(He then proceeded to show that it was not the 
design of the framers of our constitution that power 
to annex foreign. territory should be conferred by 
the 3d section of the 4th article of the constitu- 
tion, Which” gave. authority to Congress to admit 
new States into this Union. He said there was not 
a word or syllable to authorize the government to 
go beyond. the territory then possessed. T'o sup- 
port the position here taken, he quoted very largely 


frow the debates in the convention for the formation 


of our cone anon 


He next contended, as a matter of expediency, - 


that we should be better without Texas than with 
it, whether viewed in a military or a commercial as- 
pect. Texas independent, and she was a better 
protection to us than if she. belonged to us. How- 
were the British to get there, for the purpose of in- 
vading us, if Texas remained independent, (and he 


trusted in God. she would,) unless she- enteré i 
-alliances with ‘that government? If, then, she re- 
mained independent, the Gulf coast was protected 
for us without our aid. He disapproved of the. 
spirit of aggrandizement and propagandism which 
was exhibiting itsélf-amongst us. One gentleman 
had said that it would not be long before the banner 
of this country would float over the halls of Monte- 
“zuma; but if such a spiritof conquest should prée 
vail here, we should then have attained our meri- 
‘dia’ Our: policy was ‘one of peace. But it wag 
said that it wes necessary to acquire. Texas for the 
. purpose of extending the area of freedom. ee 
“But, sit, said Mr. S., there is another area. You 
acquire Texas to “extend the area of freedom,” by 
widening the boundary of slavery. There: ig no. 
other necessity for the acquisition of this territory. 
except to gratify the policy, at this late day, in this 
19th century, “in the freest nation on earth, to exx 
tend, pérpetuate, and strengthen the institution of 
~ slavery. As long as this institution was suffered to 
remain a domestic institution, applying exclusively 
to the States-in which it belonged, it was not for | 
him, it was not for the free States, who stood by the ` 
uaranties of the constitution, to` interfere. with. -i 
f foreign invasion or domestic insurrection: s] 
threaten them, we must assist in their defen He 
was à lover-of the constitution; he would’ abide‘by’. 
it, with all its compromises; but when lie was called. 
upon on this floor, or as a citizen óf this country, 
to view the acquisition of this territory in a political 
light, (and ‘that it had become a political question . 
there could be no doubt,) then he should act differ-. 
ently. We-were told by the Secretary of State, in 
his letter to Mr. Pakenham, that it was a political 
institution; they were told by the chairman of the. 
Committee. on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Iveur--__ 
soLL}—and he presumed the gentleman spoke. eg: ` 
cathedra on this subject—that it was a:slave ques- ” 
tion,.a southern question; and they had been told 
yesterday ‘by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEL- 
Ler] that if. there was no other reason for support- 
ing this proposition than that it was. calculated -to 
strengthen: that institution, he would vote for it. He 
regretted that this. sectional discussion had been . 
forced upon them; but that. that issue: had been 
raised, no man on this floor would: hesitate to ade 
knowledge. He was thérefore obliged to enter 
somewhat upon it also) | A He ea 
x He wished to call the attention to the position in 
which the free States now stood; and he should. 
speak plainly. ` The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Douciass] had moved an amendment to the propo~ ` 
sition now under consideration, which amendment 
provided that slavery should not exceed beyond 
363 degrees of north latitude. He wished to. have 
the attention of the committee, and of the world, to 
this map of Texas. He referred to the comparatively 
small amount of land designated ‘by - this prop- 
osition for the free State—-an area nof equal to 
that of Illinois, not comprising, he ventured to: say, 
30,000 square miles of arable land. . He also’ 
further referred to the proposition now lying on 
their table to admit Iowa and Florida into the 
Union. The limits of Iowa, as presented by her 
legislature, were more than 60,000 square miles 
equal to the whole of New York and nearly all of 
Pennsylvania, occupying the whole territory be+ 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi, and cutting 
off every facility for forming new States: the limits of 
Florida, as they found by turning to the report, 
were 53,000 square miles, comprising swamps, 
sand hills, and everything else; and it was to be 
admitted, with thefprivilege of hereafter,on attaining 
a certain number of inhabitants, of making two 
Stites. Was this to be borne? asked Mr. 8. At 
was folly to attempt to conceal this matter; insidi- 
ously as it had crept upon them, the object was too 
clear. There was the record; two slave States were 
to be erected out of Florida, and one free State of 
Towa, the latter territory being much larger. “Was 
not this a struggle for power? and were, they ‘not 
right in resisting? The star of: freedom had risen 
over our country; it had been long in the ascendant; 
it was shedding its yefulgent rays upon a free, 
happy, prosperous people; but. make this infraction 
on the constitution of the country, and it was the 
signal for it to set, never more to tise. 
` Mr. DEAN said he had seldom risen to address 
the House when he felt so small a confidence in his 
ability to.do justice to the subject ashe did at- thìs 


time, and to the important question now under con- 
sideration. “He looked upon it as one ‘of the most 
important that had ever. been submitted to the de- 
liberation of an American Congress. It was no 
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less than the question of annexing to this Union an 
entire free and-independent sovereign State; and it 
was not the importance of the matter alone that was 
in controversy, but whether they possessed the con- 
stitutional power to dispose of the subject by annex- 
ing Texas. That was the great question, and, in 
his humble opinion, the only question of magnitude 
involved. He. should not, in its examination, go 
back to search among the musty ‘records of that day 
. When the coristitution was framed, in order to give 
that instrument its true and proper construction. 
Why seek forthe opinions of the men of the time 
of the origin of the constitution for‘the purpose of 
determining its true construction? That rule, which 
was the result of their deliberations and wisdom, 
had been chalked, out in language so clear that it 
seemed to him no man could misunderstand or mis- 
apprehend. It was not to be disguised, however, 
that there were gentlemen on the floor entertaining 
serious objections to this. measure, because they 
believed they were not warranted by the constitu- 
tion in doing this act. And he believed, yea, he 
knew, that there had never been a subject sub- 
_maitted. to their consideration, that had caled 
forth so much inquiry, and so many projets 
for its accomplishment, as this had-done. Some gen- 
tlemen thought that Congress had the power to an- 
nex new States to this Union, while they-denied 
utterly the power to them to acquire. the territory 
out of which those States were to be formed. There 
were other gentlemern—and he was now speaking of 
the democratic party; when he came to speak of the 
old federal party, now calling themselves whigs, he 
should put them in general limits; there was no mis- 
take in regard to their position——who entertained 
different views. The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs had presented one scheme that was 


to annex Texas to this country asa Territory. That - 


project had not only obtained the sanction of the 
executive of this nation, but the approbation of his 
council, among whom was one of the most distin- 
` guished statesmen in this Union—one who under- 
stood the constitution, and who was as well quali- 
fied to decide upon any question as to its true con- 
struction with as much correctness of understand- 
ing of understanding as any other man; and who 
came from that portion. of the democratic party who 
believed that the constitution should receive a strict 
and ‘not a liberal construction. This, then, was 
also the opinion of the President of the United States 
and his cabinet; and it was in like manner the opin- 
“jon of many other. distinguished statesmen: that they 
had the right to annex Texas as a Territory. Turn- 
ing to another portion of the demecratic party, they 
said that, although they held that Congress 
‘had the right to annex new States'to the Union, 
they had not the same power. with reference to the 
territory out of which those States were to be 
formed, It would seem, from the argument present- 
ed by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srer- 
son,] that that gentleman, and- many of his 
friends, believed that Congress did not possess 
the constitutional right to do either—to annex Texas 
as a State ora Territory. He did not profess to he 
deeply learned in constitutional law, but he claimed 
the right of judging of the constitution for himself. 
What was the constitutional provision under which 
they were called upon to perfori this act? | Why, it 
was in the plainest and broadest words Known to 
the English language. It was, “new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union.” And 
the learned gentleman from Indiana, who had just 
taken his seat, (Mr. SamrLE,] had gone back and 
read the opinions of those who framed the constitu- 
tion, to show that the correct construction of that 
instrument required that the new States should be 
formed out of territory already within the bounds 
ofthis Union. ‘There was nothing (said Mr. D.) 
to warrrant this construction; there was nothing to 
limit the constitutional power of Congress over the 
admission of new States into this Union. ‘The gen- 
tleman had said we were a peaceful government; 
that we had no desire to acquire territory, and that 
our safety consisted in restricting ourselves to terri- 
tory now within the bounds of this Union. Why, had 
the gentleman forgotten the whole ‘history of our 
country? Did he not know that, from the land- 
ing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, our march had 
been onward? that we had been a trespassing, pro- 
gressive, assuming people upon territory bordering 
upon us? ~Why, we had driven out every nation of 
the aborigines.. Where were the red men of the 
forest who once hunted their game upon the green 
mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire; upon 
the plains of Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and 


States—where were they? They had been driven 
out, tribe by tribe, progressing as our march had 
been onward, until we had driven all the native 
races beyond the shores of the Mississippi. And 
we should go on in like manner till we 
reached the shores of the Pacific. If the gentle- 
man said they had not the power to annex Tex- 
as, what.would be his position when the question 
of Oregon—of annexing that immense territory— 
was brought up before them? We had acquired it 
by discovery; and if deprived of it, we would pos- 
sess it by law. They would find means by which 
they could acquire it without the.aid of that party 
which has ever been arrayed against the interests 
of this county whenever a great national question 
had come up.} If we éver acquired Oregon, we 
should have to acquire it as we were to acquire 


Texas: we would see the democratic standard bear- 


er marching at our front, and ultimately planting 
that standard on the shore of the Pacific; while we 
would see the whole cohorts of federalism, under the 
name of whigs, rallying in opposition to that meas- 
ureas they were now found in opposition to this 
one. He could not for a moment. entertain the 
doubt of their constitutional power to’ take the 
proper measures to annex Texas, as a State oras 
a Territory. - But the objections, he . thought, were 
greater to annexing it to the Union as a Siate;.in 
fact, he should doubt the policy of this Congress at 
this time passing a resolution acknowledging the 
independence of that government asa State and an- 
nexing her to this Union. 


X There was something, (said Mr. D.,) very novel 


in the argument of the gentleman from Indiana, 
who had observed in his remarks that the power to 
acquire territory was the main power, and that the 
power to admit States into this Union was an inci- 
dental power,’ as conferred by the constitution. 
The constitution of the country had, in the broad- 
ést and clearest language, conferred upon them the 
ower to admit new States into this Union. 

Now, if there could be a construction given to the 
constitution—if there could be a position assumed 
in which it was necessary to exercise incidental 
power in orderto carry out the powers conferred 

y the constitution, it was in this very instance; 
for unless this incidental power was exercised, it 
was not possible to admit new States into the Union, 
nor in this case ay out the clearly expressed 
will of the people. There were various ways of 
acquiring foreign territory; such, for instance, as by 
discovery, by purchase, by conquest, and it might 
be by. ilaeanee but it was asserted by some. that 
this belonged to the treaty-making power alone, 
anid therefore the power to acquire foreign territory 
could not be exercised by Congress. On turning 
to the constitution it would be found that the Pres- 
ident and Senate were empowered to make trea- 
ties; but not a word said about the power to make 
treaties for the purpose of acquiring territory to an- 
nex to the Union. When that subject was agitated 
in 1803, it was said that Mr. Jefferson doubted 
whether this government had such a power; but 
Louisiana was purchased and annexed-to the Union; 
and no sooner was this done, than the beneficent 
effects of the measure became so apparan, that the 
whole nation was satisfied with it, and a further exam- 
ination of the constitution further satisfied them that 
the President and Senate had wisely and sagacious- 
ly exercised the powers confered on them. Why, 
the question whether the Presidentand Senate pos- 
sessed the powers to acquire that fine country was 
no more doubted by the nation at large, than the 
acquisition of Texas is doubted now. 

It had. been justly observed that, in the history 
of parties in this country, we should always find 
the old federal party (or whig party, as it is now 
called,) arrayed against every measure which 
promised to advance the interest, the honor, or 
the glory of the nation. Yes, it was strange, 
butit was nevertheless true, that this same par- 
ty was never on the side of its country; but 
was always opposed to every measure that was 
dictated by patriotism, and recommended by sound 
considerations of national policy. They never for- 
got the old prejudices to which they were wedded, 
and they clung to their bigoted ‘and -illiberal doc- 
trines with the same tenacity that a miser clings to 


hisgold. Go back to the question of the acquisi-. 


tion of Louisiana—one of the greatest strokes of 
national policy which our history records—and_ the 
whole of the cohorts of federalism from Georgia to 
Maine would be found arrayed against it- They 


_ not only resisted it by argument, and by predicting 


upon that territory now occupied by the other 


the direst consequences if that ‘project was accotii-- 

lished, but they threatened ‘a’ dissolution’ of: the’ 

nion. It was no longer ago than yesterday, that a 
pamphlet was laid on his table, coming. from. that- 
part of the Union (New England) which the gentle~ 
man. from Indiana lauded so highly, which held the 
same doctrines, and reiterated the same threats in’ 
ease of the annexation of Texas. He fully con- 
curred with the gentleman in everything he had said 
ofthe patriots of old Massachusetts; but when he 
came to look at her degenerate sons, he could. not 


-but regret that in so many of them the &pirit of the 


revolution—the spirit that animated their fathers at 
Bunker’s Hill and Lexington—was wanting. Yes, 
this phamplet breathed the fiercest denunciations 
against those who were for annexing Texas. to the 
United States, and threatened disunion and all other - 
jlls. besides’ if that measure was accomplished. 
hough every party in the Union now applauded 
r. Jefferson for the acquisition of Louisiana, which 
was denounced in 1803 as much as the acquisition’ 
of Texas is now, yet, when a measure of the same 
character is under consideration, the same factious 
opposition, the same party spirit, and the same trea- 
sonable threats of digunion were resorted to that in. 
1803 characterized the conduct of the federal party! 
Notwithstanding this opposition and these threats of 
disunion. and disorganization, the democratic party 
in that House, he felt assured, would stand up, as 
they had ever done, for the interest, the honor, and 


-the glory of their common country. He'knew that 


their opponents would denounce this patriotic meas- 
ure as they did the acquisition of Louisiana, during 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson. He knew, too, 
that they would denounce the taking possession. of 
Oregon, though no one was so. hardy as to say that 
the country was not ours; but they would find their 
opposition in vain, for Oregon is and must be a part 
of our Unien, and he hoped Texas would be also. 
All this opposition, said Mr. D., we must expect. 
but every democrat on the floor was in favor of tha 
acquisition of Texas, though there might be some 
who would be deterred frorn voting for it on account. 
of constitutional scruples. He could not, however, 
for his part, see how any one could entertain any 
constitutional doubts on the subject. - Hauing fully 
satisfied himself that Congress possessed the con- 


: gtitutional power to annex Texas to the Union as a 


Territory, or to admit it. into the Union as a State, 
he was for at-one passing a bill or resolution of some. 
kind, that should accomplish the measure of annex- 
ation in one way or the other. Until Texas could 
form a constitution, and submit it for the approba~ 
tion of this government—to which it must be sub- 
mitted to decide upon the republicanism of its char- 
acter—it ought to be held as a Territory, and then 
taken in as a State; but he held ‘that Congress had 
the power at this moment to annex it forever to our 
Union, provided Texas consented to it. He was for 
pursuing a course nearly similar in regard ‘to Ore- 
gon. He had no doubt that a law wouid be passed 
to extend the jurisdiction of this government over 
that country, and in this way to annex it to our 
confederacy. If Congress should pass a law an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, the next ques- 
tion would be, Had sne the ability, and was she 
willing, to become a part of this Union? 

On this part of the subject he had ‘observed 
that there was a great diversity of opinion. 
He knew that there were some gentlemen who 
contended that we must have the consent of Mexi- 
co before we could annex Texas to the United. 
States; andhe was aware that the same objection 
was stated last spring in the letter ofa distinguish- 
ed northern statesman [Mr. Van Buren] on that sub- 
ject; but public opinion.was so much at war with 
the doctrines avowed by this gentleman, that he 
lost the high honor of the nomination of his party 
for the presidency, though he differed with the 
great body of them on thatone subject only. He 
apprehended, however, that there were few now 
who would be willing to say that the consent of 


. Mexico was a necessary preliminary, since the 


power of the Mexican usurper was overthrown, 
his army disbanded, and himself banished from the 


country. It then becomes important for us (said Mr. 


D.) to look into the situation of Texas, and see if 
she is competent to convey away her sovereignty, ` 
and form an alliance with us. It had been urged 
that a stale of war existed between Texas and. 
Mexico; and that, until that war was closed, Texas 
had no power to form such an alliance with this na- 
tion as was contemplated. Mr. D.here replied at 
length to this argument, showing from ‘the history 


_ of the country and the laws of nations, that Texas 


pendent of Mexico, and free to treat with 
at her independence had been maintained 


was inde 
us, and 


for more than, eight years, without any. agression - 


from Mexico. that deserved the name of a war. 
Theré could be; in his opinion, no doubts on this 
point. . ‘We possess (said Mr. D.) the constitutional 
pover to- annex Texas either as a Territory or a 

tate; and Texas has not only. the ability to dispose 
of herself by forming an alliance with us, but she 
is ready and willing ‘to.do_so. - The only quéstion; 
therefore, to be éonsidered, was that of the exps- 
diency of the measure; and that, he apprehended, 


was too plain to require.an argument to prove itë- 


He: had expected to hear something from the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. Sampe] on ‘the. subject 
of slavery, and he was not mistaken; but he must 
here be. permitted to say thatthe doctrines avowed 
by him he- repudiated with all his heart. “The gen- 
tleman told the committee that this was a sectional 
question; that it was a local question; and that-it was 
a question of slavery. Now, if the question was 


either of these, it never would have received. his 


sanction. However much he regretted the conrse 
taken by a distinguished gentleman at the other end 
of the avenue, (Mr. Calhour,) in regard to this 
question, and the tendercy of that course to weaken 
and injure the cause in which he displayed so much 
` zeal, yet he would never agree with him that it was 
either a local or a slavery question. It was, in his 
opinion, purely a national question, calculated to, 


promote the interests of the .whole country, 


and .was “supported by a majority of the 
people. at large, without regard to- sectional 
interests or sectional feelings. The honorable gen- 
tleman alluded to the treaty made in 1842 by this 
amalgamation administration, by which a valuable 
portion of our. territory. was surrendered toa for- 
eign power. Of this he had nothing to say, further 
than that he. did not stand silently by and witness 
a disgraceful surrender of his country’s rights. 
‘What induced this government to give.the Yan- 
kees $300,000 ‘for the contemptible privilege of re- 
linquishing five millions of acres of our acknowl- 
edged territory to the British government, he could 
not .say; but he’ knew that.the transaction was 
viewed with the deepest indignation by the Ameri- 
can people, and that the disgrace and infamy of it 
never would be forgotten. Cher speaking in the 
most. glowing terms’ of the value of Texas’ to. the 
Union, its unexampled fertility of soil, its salubri- 
ty of climate and extent of territory, together with 
the inducements it will, in the event of annexation 
to the United States, hold out to agricultural, man- 
ufacturing, and commercial enterprise, Mr. D. ob- 
served that he had hastily glanced at the various 
topics connected with this subject, and had shown 
that we possessed the constitutional power, and that 
Texas possessed the ability and will to’ unite her 
with us. He had also shown that there were induce- 
ments for the acquisition of this territory of the- 
most powerful nature; and he would simply re- 
mark to those gentiemen who talked so loudly of 
republican institutions and so sneeringly of the 
idea of “enlarging the area of. freedom,” that his 
philanthropy was not bounded by their narrow 
views. ; 

' {One of the greatest inducements with -him to añ- 


nex Texas was, that they might extend the bless- 


ings of civil, political, and religious liberty which we 


enjoy. He would rejoice to see our free institu- 


tions extended throughout this continent. He 
would tell gentlemen on the other. side, that the 
march of free institutions was onward; and it would 
keep up with the march of mind. His anxious de- 
sire was to add State to State; and it required ‘no 
great stretch of the imagination to anticipate the an- 
nexation not only of Texas and‘Oregon, but of No- 
va Scotia, New Brunswick, the Canadas, and even 
Mexico; and all the other possessions on this conti- 
nent,even to the polar regions. The light ofliberty and 
the power of freedom must be felt by all the nations 
on this continent, and they would yet arise in their 
majesty and “shake off the shackles which have 
bound them, and assume the rank which it was in- 
tended they should occupy by nature and by na- 
tute’s God. f 

There was still one question which he would dis- 
cuss if he had the time to do so—the question of sla- 
very. It was a question which he had no disposition 
tododge; but if he had time, he would meet it boldly 
and fairly. He now would give it.as his deliberate 
opinion, that if they annexed Texas the course of 
slavery would be restricted. Texas was a slave 
country, and he believed the climate of à portion: of 
‘Texas required and was peculiarly adapted for slave 


to the Committee of the Whole. 


labor: he did not believe á portion of it could be cx 
tivated by whites; and he also believed: that if our 
country required it, it- was our duty to: prescribe 
slavery. But he also believed that, if Texas was an- 
nexed, in twenty years Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Kentucky would be rid of their slave pop- 
ulation; and on this ground annexation was désira- 
e. oe RE 
Here the gentleman’s hour expired... 
Mr. J. P. KENNEDY next obtained the floor; 
and he moved that the committee rise. pause TB 
Tellers were called for, and Messrs. THOMASSON. 


and Tisgarrs were appointed; and they reported 73. 
-in the affirmative, and 49 in the negative. 


The committee accordingly rose, and reported 
progress. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a commu: 
tion from the President of the United States, in an- 
swertoa resolution of the House. of Representa- 
tives of the, 4th June last, requesting the President 
to cause to be communicated to the Housea copy of 
the instructions to George W. Erving upon his ap- 
pointment as minister plenipotentiary to Spain, in 
the year 1814, and afterwards during his mission 
to that court, which have not been heretofore made 
public. The report and the accompanying papers 
were very voluminous. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that ‘they be. laid on the 
the table and printed; which was agreed to... 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. | $ 

Mr. JENKS, from the Committce on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution au- 
‘thorizing and direeting the-accounting officer of the 
Post Office Department to inquire into, audit, and 
settle the. claims of Alexander M. Cumming, late 
mail contractor. It was read twice, and committed 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


Mr. PRATT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported ‘a ‘bill making an 
appropriation for furnishing, painting, and repair- 
ing the executive mansion, and for other purposes. 
It-was read twice, and committed'to the Committee 
of the Whole of the Union, and was ordered to_be 
printed. 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of-petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by . the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. JOS. A. WRIGHT: The papers in the application 
of Thomas Bronaugh, of Hendricks county, Indiana, for a 
pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNIBAL HAMLIN: The petition-of John E. 
Godfrey and 158 others, for the reduction of postage on all 
letters not weighing over half an ounce, to ten cents. Also 
the petition of Dexter Farron and sundry other members of 
the legislature of Maine, for the erection of a light-house at 
the entrance ‘of Gilkey’s harbor. É 

“By Mr: GRINNELL: The petition of Mary Briggs, of 
Rochester, Massachusetts, widow of Arnold Briggs, a revo- 
lulionary soldier, for a pension. a 

By Mr. ABBOTT: The petition of the Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts Railroad corporation, for refund- 
ing duties on railroad iron. j 

By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of sundry citizens of New 
York fora reduction of postage, and the abolition of the 
franking privilege. 

By Mr. ANDREW STEWART: The petition and docu- 
ments of Thomas Gregg, of Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
in relation to a “ball-proof vessel” invented by him: referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Daniel Remick and 
seventy others, citizens of Massachusetts and Maine, for.a 
light-house at the entrance of Kennebunk harbor, in said 


‘State of Maine. Also the petition of Demond, Howe, & Co, 
+ and thirty other citizens of Massachusetts, for the same ob- 


ject: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHN STEWART: The petition of Thomas 
Ranson, and nincty-three others, citizens of northern Ohio, 
praying Congress for an appropriation, at their present ses- 
sion, for completing æ harbor at the mouth of Chagrin 


„river, in the county of Lake, and State of Ohio: referred to 


the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. A. A. CHAPMAN: The petition of Mrs. Phebe 
Pack, of the State of Ohio, praying for a pension: referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 11, 1845. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, asked leave to make a report from that 
committee. > : 

Mr. PARMENTER objected, unless reports 
were received generally. ` ; ; 

Mr.-CAVE JOHNSON moved that the rúles be 
suspended for one hour for the purpose of calling 


the committees for reports; which was agreed to, 


it could be cul- |] 


Ordered, That thë Committee. of Ways and Means D 


. was called the atmospheric railroad.. 


~~" REPORTS OF comMr es 
. On motion: of Mr: DROMGOOLE, =- 


Herbert, and that it he laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. NORRIS, E Nay 
Ordered? That the Committee; of Ways and Means be dis- 
charged from the consideration -of the petition of citizens of 
Massathusetts for the- completion ofthe Sandy bay break- 
water; and that it be relerred to the Committee on Com- 


charged from.the consideration of the petition of Alexande 


{. merce, $ 


~ On motion of Mr: WELLER, ~ 


$ Ordered, That the Committee of Ways and Means be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the memorial of Willian: 


|- Norris & Co, and that jt be laid on the table. 3 


Mr. VANCE, from the Committee of Claims, to 
which was referred. Senate. bill-for the relief. of Wil- 
liam Rich, reported the same with ‘a. recommenda- 
tion that the bill do not pass: referred ta the Com 
mittee of the Whole House, and ordered- to be 
printed. a: fey et sie oe. 

Also, an adverse reports upon-the petition of Rich- 
ard G. Door and Martha Foot; which reports wers. 
laid on the table. E ae oa y ee 

Mr. THOMASSON, from the same committee; 
made adverse reports. upon the: petitions’of S: Cal- 
vert: Ford and of the widow of Southey Parker, dè- 
-ceased; which reports were laid on the table...) 57+ 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS, from the Committee on, 
Public Lands, reported a bill to change the boundary 
of the Red river land district, in the Staté of Arkan- 
sas. ; 

Mr. D. moved the engrossment, at this time, of 
the bil. © > l 
r The reading was called for; and it was read by the 

lerk. Png 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed, * 

Mr. BOYD, from the same cominittee, reported a 
bill authorizing the President of the United States-to. - 
issue patents for land sold in the town of Mineral 
Point, in the Territory of Wisconsin; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
made the order of the day for to-morrow, and order- 
ed to be printed. aa ee Soy 

On his motion, the commitiee were discharged. 
from the’petition of certain citizens of Ilinois in. refe 
erence to their>school. lands; and- it was laid on the’ 
table. . “ os 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 


Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to authorize the importation, . 
free of duty, of pipes and machinery to test the 
utility of atmospheric railways. ` 7 

Mr. H. said, as this bill authorized the importa-. 
tion of iron without coming in ‘conflict with any 
iron interest, he begged the House would at once 
put it on its passage. It so happened that there was 
now an experiment being made in England of what 

n this coun- 
try we were disposed to try , the. utility. of. these 
roads; their success was not yet ascertained. South 
Carolina, with that patriotism which had urged her 
to commence the first railroad and the first locomo- 
tive in the United States, by which a great stimulus 
had been given to the. locomotives of the United 
States, was now disposed, in the same spirit of pa- 
triotic ardor, to make a new attempt to encourage 
domestic manufactures and promete the iron works. 
And let him state to the iron gentlemen that thé 
Committee on Commerce (composed pretty much 
of iron men) unanimously recommended to allow 
the importation, free of duty, of ‘the railroad pipes 
and machinery requisite to test, for one mile, -the ef- 
ficacy of atmospheric railroad locomotion; and if it 
were granted, we will undertake, (said Mr. H.,) in 
South Carolina, to ty the experiment—not for our 
benefit, but for the benefit of the whole Union—with 
that patriotism which they knew always character- 
ized South Carolina, i Bee 

The bill was read by the Clerk. in oes 
_ Mr. PRESTON KING moved to refer the bill to 
the Committee Sof the Whole on the state of the 
Union. i ae de 

Mr. BIDLACK said he would detain the House 
buta moment. As the gentleman who had pre- 
sented this bill had made a particular reference to 
iron men— ae : : oom 

Mr. HOLMES begged pardon. He did not mean 
that the gentleman was a cast-iron man, [laughter;] 
but he referred to the gentlemen respecting iron in- 
terests. : oe. a 

Mr. BIDLACK resuming, said he, as one. of 
those who represented iron Interests, had no: dis- 


position to. discourage this experiment, if there was 


124 


nothing more in the bill than represented by the 
gentleman; but he thought, as far as he could judge 
from its reading,-that a fair construction of the terms 
of the bi would allow the company to introduce, 
duty, free, not only the pipes, &c. necessary for 


one mile, but all the machinery necessary on the 


wholéroad. ` . : 
+ Mr; KING was. understood to say he did not re- 
gard this bill as so important in itself; but be ob- 
jected to repealing the tariff in detail. He thought 
the bill had better go to a committee. f 
_ ‘Mr, BIDLACK calléd for the reading of the bill 
again; which was read. _ . i 

The question was taken, and the bill was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union—by yeas 82, noes not counted. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTS FOR TRANSPORTATION | 


7 OF MAIL, 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
authorizing the Postmaster General of the United 
Siates to contract with railroad companies in certain 
cases, without advertising for proposals therefor. 

Mr. G. remarking that the resolution was the same 
as had passed the House at the last session, moved 
that it be now read a third time and passed. i 

‘After a momentary conversation between Messrs. 
CAVE JOHNSON and GRINNELL, 

The resolution was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, - e 

Ordered, That, the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads he discharged from the consideration of the memorial 
of John H. Pennington, for an appropriation for experiments 
testing: his invention foř navigating the air. Also, that the 
memorialist have leave to withdraw the same from the files 
of the House. ; 

Mr. BIDLACK, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of.the petition and peper of Henry 
Richards; which motion was agreed to, and it was 
aid on the table. 

Mr. SUMMERS, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of the sureties 
of William Estes, late paymaster of the 4th regi- 
ment of Virginia troops, stationed at Norfolk during 
the late war: read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 

Mr. CLINCH, from the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs, reported ‘a bill making appropriations for 
certain defensive works of the United States, for the 
‘fiscal year commencing on the Ist July, 1845, and 
ending 30th June, 1846: read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 3 . i 

Mr. C. from the samé committee, reported 
‘a bill making appropriations for the commence- 
ment of defensive works at or near the mouth 
of the Genesee river, for the fisca] year commenc- 
ing on the first of July, 1845, and ending on the 
30th June, 1846: read twice, and-referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Bee Shae L mA í 

Mr. HARALSON, from the same Committee. 
made a favorable report on the: case of John H, 
Mclritosh, accompanied by a bill for his- relief 
which was read twice, and referred to the commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


RELATIVE RANK IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. PARMENTER, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported a joint resolution concerning 
the relative rank of certain officers in the navy; and 
moved that it be now puton its passage. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to amend it by ad- 
ding a proviso, that such increased rank shall not 
be accompanied by increased pay; which amend- 
ment being agreed to— ` ; 

-The resolution was read 
passed. : 

CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. PARMENTER, from the Committe on Na- 
val Affairs, submitted a resolution re nesting the 
Becretary of the Navy to report to the House what 
substitute, if any, might be made for corporal pun- 
jshment in the navy, without endangering the dis- 
cipline of the service: agreed to. 

_ NAVY CONTRACTORS. 
Mr. ATKINSON, from the same committee, re- 
orted without amendment the bill from the Senate 
entitled “An act to afford relief to certain contract~ 
ors of the government;”” and the same was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on. the state of the 
mon, ` 


the third. time, and 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


On motion of Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR, the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration. of several cases that had 
been referred to that committee; and the same were 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, offered a bill for the relief of the widow 


' Hannah Duboise;.and after being read the second - 


time, Mr. R. said this was the same bill, verbatim, 
which had been reported the last session, and subse- 
quently passed this House unanimously. But it 
being late in the session, (in June,) it was not 
reached in the Senate; he therefore asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to have it read the third 
time, and that the bill be engrossed. ` 

This bill, however, contained an appropria- 
tion. It was necessary that it should go to the 
Committee of the Whole House. It was ac- 
cordingly so committed; and the bill and report 
‘Were ordered to be printed, and made the order of 
the day for to-morrow. ‘ 

Mr. R. also offered a bill for the relief of, March 
Farrington; which having been read twice, the bill 
and report were ordered to be printed, and made the 
order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. R. also offered a bill for the relief of Henry 
N. Halsted; which having been read the second 
time, the bill and report were ordered to be printed, 
and made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. R, also made a report on the application of 
William Allen, adversely to the prayer of the peti- 

.tioner.” The report was ordered to be printed, the 
papers. laid upon the table, and the committee dis- 
charged from the further consideration thereof. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, from‘the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of 
Justice Jacobs; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. f 

On motion by Mr. BRINKERHOFF, the same 
cowmittee was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the petition of Aaron Rollins. 

Mr. J. B. HUNT, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, made an adverse report on the memorial of 
Econchattimico, an Indian chief; and the committee 
was discharged from the further consideration 
thereof. 

Mr. ASHE, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported a bill placing the name of Benjamin 
Allen on the roll of invalid pensioners; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

On motion by Mr. ALBERT SMITH, the same 
committee was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the petition of the heirs of Charles 
Rumsey. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, made a report on the subject of preparing in- 
dices for public documents; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD, from the Committee on 
Accounts, offered the following resolution; whi-h 
was considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Clerk bè required to enter in a book to © 


be provided and kept for that purpose, all articles, with the 
cost of the same, he may purchase for the use of this House. 
He shall deliver to the chief clerk all articles necessary for 
the clerk’s ofice; to the postmaster all articles required for 
his office, and for the use of members and committees; to the 
doorkeeeper’ all articles required for the use of the hall and 
the folding room; and to the sargeant-at-arms such articles 
as may be necessary forhis office. At the close of each ses- 
sion, the clerk shali make abstracts of all articles delivered 
to the foregoing persons, end enter the same on the afore- 
said book, with the cost thereof. He shall then make an ac- 
curate inventory of ail articles on hand belonging to the 
contingent fund, and enter the same in said Look, with the 
cost thereof. The postmaster shall keep an account of all 
articles delivered to each member of the House as now re- 
quired; also an account of ail articles, with the cost thereof, 
which he may deliver to the chairman, inserting his name, 
ofeach committee. At the commencement of each session, 
the clerk, ‘chief clerk, postmasters.. Goorkeeper, and ser- 
geant-at-arms shall respectively account to the Committee 
on Accounts forall property of every description belonging 
to said contingent fund received by them. 


Mr. BOWLIN, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of Harrison Wilson; 
which was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

On the motion of Mr. SIMONS, of the Commit- 
tee on Engraving, it was agreed to print 1,500 co- 
pies of Nicolet’s map of the Upper Mississippi. 
| Mr. A. A. CHAPMAN, from the Committee of 
Elections, sumitted a resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed to pay 
William L. Goggin per diem and mileage as a member of 


this House from the 4th December, 1843, to the 17th Febru- 
ary, 1844, inclusive. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the same committee, ex- 


lained why this resolution had -been reported. 
r. Goggin came here to contest the- seat of. Mr. 
Gilmer, and he presented the evidence on which his. 
claim was based. He presented the record ob- 
tained from the inspectors of elections in every por- 
tion of the district, and that evidence showed that 
Mr. Goggin was elected. But, on examining that 
evidence here, it.was found. that one of’ the officers 
of election had made a mistake, and consequently 
Mr. Goggin’s claim was reported against. Now 
the question was, was Mr. Goggin justified in com- 
ing here to contest the seat of Mr. Gilmer? The 
record of the officer showed that he was; and when 
such record showed such. a state of things, it was 
the duty of a candidate, both to his’ constituents 
and the country, to bring the matter -before this 
House for investigation. The error was the offi- 
cer’s; and not Mr. Goggin’s; and hence the commit- 
tee had reported this resolution. He concluding by 
moving the previous question. - 
The SPEAKER announced that the. hour, had 
expired for which the rules had been suspended. 
r: SUMMERS hoped the House would. allow 


‘this quéstion to be decided now. It would be a 


saving of time to do so. ` 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, for the purpose of resuming the 
consideration of the resolutions for the reannexation 
of Texas. . ; 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Horxizs 
took the chair. i . 
Mr: J. P. KENNEDY, who had the floor from 
yesterday, said he was opposed to the proposition 
efore the House—to every proposed amendment 
of that proposition—and to annexation in any shape 
or form in which it might be presented:. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. Dean,] who addressed ‘the 
committee yesterday, {fad undertaken to define the 
position of the party with which he (Mr. K.) was 
associated on this and other. questions; and fortu- 
nately for the country, it was known on what. plate 
form they had stood. They stood where their po- 
litical forefathers had ever stood; when there was to 
be an “extension of the area of freedom,” or’ the 

i of freedom, in every age of the world. ` 

t was true they did not belong to the party of “pro- 
gressive democracy” of which they had heard 
something’.on this floor;-it was their pride and 

leasure to stand where their forefathers had stood; 
But he did not think the gentleman from Ohio, or 
any ofhis forerunners in this debate, tad been so 
fortunate as to define their own position on this _ 
or any other question during the present session. / 
It had been prophesied that the present session of 
Congress would become one of great and paramount 
interest to the pore of this country and of Texas, in 
reference to this question of annexation; and the 
opinion had also been expressed, that this Congress, 
when.assembled, would find nothing to do but to 
register the edicts of the people, as they were said to 
have been pronounced in the result of the late elec- 
tion. They were told that the day ofargument was 
gone by, and that they had nothing to do but to 
carry out the judgment of the people; but, since they 
had come here, a very different temper began to 

revail amongst the democratic party on this floor. 

t was now no longer so clear that this question, had 
been determined by the people, and that their course 
was shaped out for them by the hand which usually 
shaped out the legislation. of this House. They 
found gentlemen hereinvoking inquiry into this mat- 
ter, that some reasons might be given to satisfy the 
still unsatisfied. Why, they had some doubts yet 
existing as to what were the issues of the election of 
1844. Some gentlemen found it a profitable subject 
of dispute here; and any gentleman who had listen- 
ed to the debates here onthe proposition to allow 
railroad iron to be introduced free of duty, and on 
the sub-treasury, would find there existed an édi- 
fying contrariety of opinion as to what were the 
issues of 1844. He had proof, too, in the message 
of Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, that he was of 
opinion that, if the people had supposed Mr. Polk, 
the President elect, wasnot in favor of the tariff of 
1842, they would not have elected him. They had. 
likewise another paper which excited a good deal of 
interest, at the present time, in relation to the issues 
of 1844—the message of the Governor of New 
York; and he begged gentlemen who were skilled in 
deciphering such things to tel- him.. what the 
understanding in New York was: of. the issues 
of 1844. hey were told in- that - message 


: two great parties of the country had been 
fairly pitted ‘upon well known principles, and’ meas- 
ures of policy which divide them; and the election 
; decided on the well known previous opinions 
ples of the candidates; and it went on togive 
‘short paragraph,.which he supposed had 
rénce tothe annexation of Texas; but it 
was distinctly a message of non-committalisyn, which 
‘defied the most ingenious to'explain.. It reminded 
him of a man that they had once in their State; he 
was a very excellént man, whose misfortune it’ was 
to be ple ced upon the:bench—a man who was more 
distinguished for goodness of heart than for legal 
knowledge; and for sixteen years he sat beside the 
ehief justice without-once expressing an opinion. 
But it happened on one occasion that some members © 
of the bar were desirous to. furnish some- diversion 
for the bystanders in the court, and they got ‘up a 
case, and placed it before the good old gentleman as 
an intrinsic question of law.on which they desired 
his opinion. They argued the question. on both 
sides, and then it became necessary that he should 
charge the jury, which he did in this fashion: Gen- 
gentlemen, this is a case ‘of vast importance— 
the issues have been very distinctly made—the 
counsel have argued them with great ability— 
and it now becomes my duty to pronounce a direction 
to the jury on the subject. ` You have-heard the law 
clearly and precisely stated by the counsel on both 
sides, and my direction is, that you find’accordingly. 
[Laughter] And equally as clear.was the message 
of Gov. Wright. He (Mr. K.) thought he under- 
- stood the issues of 1844 before. he - came here, but 
now, from all he could gather, they were, Mr. 
Polk is elected; and that was about all that-could be 
fairly inferred from that election, thereby furnishing 
the democratic party with a charter to.carry out any 
‘principles which the politics of the day might ren- 
der necessary. 
_ - He had recently-seen a letter from Washington 
to the Richmond Enquirer, which furnished evi- 
dence of the unanimity which prevailed in the demo- 
cratic party in relation to the question of annexation. 

The letter seemed to come from one-who had 
become, by some. means or other, well versed in 
the mysteries and private consultations, on this sub- 
ject. That letter was written before the holydays 
‘and it announced the perplexities which pyevaile 
at that time.. It. gave the names. of” parties 
te whom they had been. referred for adjustment, and 
then prophesied that, by new year’s day, they would 
be brought into a state of harmony, and then they 
were to have some “‘thunder’—democratic thunder 
—which would make every British advocate in this 
land, and every other land, to tremble, from Sir Rob- 
ert Peel down to Mr. Winthrop. [Laughter.] Well 
now, he (Mr. K:) was somewhat of an amateur in 
these grand convulsions of nature, and he perceiv-~ 
ed. with some degree of gratification the announce- 
ment that they were-to have some thunder; he was 
anxious to see. the commotion which the Jupiter 
Tonans of the question—the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs—and his auxiliaries were 
to create through the whole hemisphere in which 

. they lived. ‘Well, the thunder had come; but after 
two days’ exhibition of it, it was well-nigh exhaast- . 
ed; and if it had not -been for the philanthropy of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. In- 
GERSOLL,] who replenished the cauldron with mate- 
rials of combustion, it would have been totally si- 
lenced. They had had some since; but he thought he: 

-had heard better “thunder.” The thunder of the 

“theatres was better when it was necessary there to 
getup a storm by the vibration of tin-plates, and 
create lightning ‘with sulphur and saltpetre. The 
thiinder which they had had, he was happy to see- 
had not annihilated his frieid from Massachusetts, 
(Mr, Winrxror;] and possibly the next steamer 
might bring intelligence that Sir Robert Peel had 
escaped the threatened danger. . 

But with whatever indifference or ‘neglect the 
people of the United States may have received this 
proposition of annexation when it was first sub- 
mitted to their consideration, when it sprang into 
existence under the nursery of that accidental func- 
tionary who was at least its foster father, whoever 
might be. the legitimate father of the “old annexa- 
tion,” of which the gentleman from Illinois had 
spoken—however it may have been disparaged while 
under his care, partaking somewhat of the fecling 
which the public attributed to him who made it his 
boast that he came into power. without a party, and 
of whom he (Mr. K.) prophesied that he would 
abdicate power without a friend—it had grown to : 
bea question of great and vital importance to the { 


| 
| 
| 


people of this ‘country ežciti 


2 


for a`safe deliverance. — oe 

He thought he must be a most careless observer 
of the signs around him who did not see doubt of- 
_the popular censure, distrust of the rashness of the 
proceeding, pervading the action of those who had 
come here professing to be particular friends of this 


measure. They could all see a disposition if pos- 


sible to escape every practicable measure of an-- 


nexation, and go to some abstract proposition. ~The 


. intrinsic: difficuljies. were greatly enhanced by the 


events that had taken place since the subject had 
first come únder consideration. The struggle was 
not so much to find a way to admit Texas into the 
Union, as it was to find a way to admit her in apite 
ofthe Senate’s veto. The Senate stood in the way 
of it; aiid it Was not the first time that a whig Senate 
of this country had put strict construction to its 
trumps to. evade the constitution of: the land. 
We had seen such struggles as had never been 
witnessed before. ‘These embryo schemes, these 


artful devices, were todo—whav’ To get round the’ 


constitution of the United States.) Mr. K. referred 
to. Swifts “Tale of a Tub,” and read at some 
length, amid much merriment of the House, the 
artful and profound consultations there. recorded 
with reference to the three constructions of the will 
in question, as. illustrative of what*he alleged the 
quibbles and. prevarications with which it was at- 
tempted by the friends of this measure to get around 
the constitution of the United States? Now he 
begged leave to give a caution to the friends of this 
question. There were too many schemes before 
this House, as was declared by the voice which had 
come from the Hermitage. Now, since we had 
heard the crack of the whip from the West, there 
was imminent danger, if we did not go immediately 
and annex Texus, (for her benefit,) or she would 


` take her kenefit into her’ owmhands, and scek alli- 
. ance elsewhere; and then it might be we should 


have no other -means of making Texas happy but 
by the sword. How obedient the friends of this 
scheme would be to this voice potential, remained 
to be. seen. ; i 
What were these schemes? or why so many? 
(Had it ever before been heard that on an ordinary 
subject of legislation, or any scheme on which 
men had made up. their minds, there was to be a 
succession foréver of contrivances to get it into 
some intelligible shape. We had some eight or 
nine of these—how mahy more there were in the 
ortfolios of gentlemen he was not able to say. 
hat were they? Beginning with that of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. 
J. Ixcersou,] he should characterize that as an ex- 
pedient-(a happy expedient its author might consid- 
er it) by which the House of Representatives and 
Senate might, by joint resolution, ratify a treaty 
which the treaty-making power had rejected; in 
other words, by which they might out, veto the veto 
ofthe Senate. Well, that struck at once: some of 
the tender conciences here with alarm, ‘and they 
could not go for it. i 
Well, immediately after came the proposition of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wetiur,} which was a 
specimen of extending the jurisdiction of the consti- 


| tution of the United States over foreign lands, (for 
` it proposed directly to extend ittoa foreign land:) 


-Then stepped in directly the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Doveiass,] who, finding exception taken 
to this second plan, gave them a scheme by which 
we should be enabied to revive a dead treaty by 
strangling three live ones—to revive the treaty of 1803 
by striking down the treaties of 1819, °31, and °38. 
But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Trssarrs] 
had made a great discovery: he was not will- 
ing to take up exactly the doctrines of the 
three preceding plans, and he had given them 
a proposition which was considered a very in- 
genious mode of shying the constitution, by 
admitting Texas as a State under the implied ac- 
knowledgment that it could not he admitted es a 
territory.. Perhaps the gentleman was unconscious 
that this violated a resolution which had been 
adopted by this House.at the Tast session, that they 
had no right to do, indirectly, what the constitution 
said they might not do directly. ‘Fhe next plan was 
that of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. bersen] 


which was a direct- proposition to accomplish. this 


object, and which threw down the glove of $ i 
| struction to its knights and squires. Of all the'plans 
; submitted here, this met his most cordial approkg= 
tion. It was frank and manly; if this deed of ugur- 
|, pation was to be done, let it be done with a bold facé, 
| without equivocation, and with a bared breast to the 
i jasue. He referred to the fact which. he alleged, 
that the gentleman had made an attempt in the city 
of Baltimore to get passed resolutions of censure 
upon: him (Mr. K.) for having written à. letter 
against the annexation of Texas, and he ‘ex- 


$ 


> between Texas and: Vermo 
mont, a member of the old. confederati 
mont, claimed. by two States, her territory. emt 
| within. the territory of New Hampshire ‘and ‘New 

York—Vermont on the battlefield of our country 
for that freedom which made our Union at all— 
Vermont. perpetually soliciting Congress througout 
the war of the revolution to recognise her as one 
of the sister States, and not to consider her the 
mere patrimony of “New Hampshire and New 
York,—she was brought in; and the gentleman had 
furnished his model of a ‘proposition, that they 
should . bring in Texas; but no. man inthe House 
would consent that Iowa or Florida should be 
| brought in, without a moment’s inspection of her 
constitution, leaving it altogethe® contingent, de- 


what form or principle that constitution should 


Ces 

(Mr. K. proceeded to refer to the constitutional 
question. The constitution, of the United, States 
was silent altogether (he said) -upon the question 


was a power to acquire territory at all, conveyed in 
that instrument, all must admit it to be a powerof 
implication’ alone? Now, Mr. Jefferson denied 
| that power. Jefferson was a strict constructionist, 
| and he was not willing to infer so vast and respon- 
sible a power as that of taking in’ a large amount of 
territory, under an implication of power derived 
from the grants of the constitution. In, proof of 
this, he referred to Mr. ` Jefferson's messages 
and correspondence; and on examining them, he said 
no one could doubt that Mr. Jefferson’s mind waa 
made up unequivocally, that there was no power of 
this kind. hat did.he do?’ Under’ a ‘great: State 
necessity, of which every man recognised the ex~ 
istence and pressure; he acquired Louisiana, with 
the full assurance that he would have the. acquies~ 
cence of the American people; and by that, and that 
| alone, would he be sanctioned in his measure. 


q 
power to make treaties; which, by this government, 
was conferred upon the specific organ mentioned-in 
the constitution. Now, he had heard it contended 
upon this floor, especially in a report of a distine 
1, guished gentleman from South Carolina, [understood 
| to be Mr. HoLmes,] that there was no faculty in this 
government to establish or hold colonies. That, he 
believed, was the ‘opinion which’ obtained a. reity 
large adoption among the members of this House, 
although it had never been his opinion. {If that 
were true, that we had no power to hold’co onies, 


of the acquisition of territory. If, therefore, there’ 


pending upon what she should do hereafter, of. 
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why, undoubtedly, it followed. that we kad no pow- 
er to acquire territory; because the acquisition of 
‘Wreign territory necessarily sipposed that there was 
some power on the part of the government to organ- 
ize and govern that territory when it was obtained. 
1f. no sich power did exist, there could be no such 
‘thing ag the preservation of an acquisition at all. 
` “Gentlemen found that this executive power was en- 
„tirėly superseded by the clause of the constitution 
“which enabled the government to admit new States. 
“That was but the power (Mr. K. maintained) of or- 
ganization and inspection. Lt presupposed that the 
.power which had ¢ontrol of acquisition, had first 
acquired the territory.) f $ 
r. K. next noticed the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeoo.s,] to 
“which he proceeded to state his objections at length; 
‘one of the most important of which was, that the 
immediate admission into the Union of Texas as a 
‘State would ‘bring into Congress senators and repre- 
sentatives who will not have the constitutional quali- 
‘fication of ‘nine and seven years’ residence in the 
United States. . 
Mr. K. then referred to the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that, by the third. article 
of the treaty of 1803, the inhabitants of Texas were 
entitled to claim the benefits-of the guaranty. con- 
tained in it, and come into the Union asa State, not- 
withstanding the treaty of 1819, which ceded them 
to Spain. In this partof his argument, Mr: K. 
said that the treaty of 1819 was approved of by the 
` people of the United States, and that General Jack- 
. son’ hifnself gave it his unqualified approbation. He 
"pegged the reporters to notice this assertion—that 
' General Jackson approved of the treaty of 1819 in 
the broadest and most extensive terms; and asserted 
that,if the friends of Generel Jackson denied it, 
there were letters of his extant to prove the truth 
of what he asserted. 
Mr. K. concluded by observing that it was his 
purpose to have gone more extensively into this 
* subject than he now found that the time allotted him 
would permit. He should have noticed, if time 
permitted, the incalculable mischief that would re- 
gult to the State he represented, and to the whole 


Union—the North as well as the South—if this- 


` measure should be accomplished; but he must leave 
that task to other hands. 
Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE trusted that it would not 
. be thought extraordinary that he, representing the 
district he did, should feel some solicitude to obtain 
the floor, and express his views and. those of the 
people he represented on the subject under consider- 
| ations He should be obnoxious to- the charge of 
neglecting the interests of his constituents if he 
~ omitted tó avail himself of the first opportunity that 
presented itself of displaying, to the best of his abil- 
ity, the great and manifest advantages that would 
result not only to the State he represented, but to 
the whole Union, by the adoption of this important 
measure of national policy. On this subject the 
people of Louisiana, as. well as. the legislature of 
that State, had expressed their opinions with great 
unanimity; and he did not hesitate to say, without 
‘the fear. of contradiction, that a large majority of 
both: parties were ‘in favor of accomplishing the 
measure of annexation in some one of the forms 
` that had been’ presented to the House. He had lis- 
tened with the deepest. attention to the various ob- 
jections which had been made to this measure, and 
“it appeared to him that there were but three worthy 
of notice. These were, first, the constitutional ob- 
jection that had been urged against the acquisition of 
‘a foreign territory; secondly, the, dangers it was al- 


leged that would result from an extension of our. 


territory; and thirdly, the most dangerous of all ob- 
jections, that based on the question of slavery, But 
‘was such a question as this, fraught with such im- 
portant interests to the whole country, to be met by 
such unsound and untenable objections. Another 
“objection was, that this question was in- 
tended to have some effect. on the prospects 
‘of certain political parties, and the standing 
of certain eminent statesmen. Now, he de- 
sired to strip it of all extraneous matter, and 
discuss it on its merits without reference to the par- 
ty and sectional topics that had improperly been 
` dragged into the discussion. He desired to say to 
those gentlemen who were disposed to treat this sub- 
ject as a sectional and party matter, that if it was 
suffered to degenerate into a question of president- 
making, it would destroy the prospects of any party 
who ‘sanctioned it; and that the people would, as 
they had done-twice before, discard the old political 
sfispirants and take up some new candidate fresh 


from their ranks, whom they would elevate to that 
high office. Mr. M. then proceeded, in reply 
to Mr. Kexnepy, to prove that this question was 
decided by the people of the United States at the 
‘last presidential election; and that although there 
might be some dispute as to the other issues that 
were made during that canvass, there was none in 
regard to the annexation of Texas. “Although there 
might have been, in. the different portions of the 
Union, banners borne by the democratic party 
with inscriptions of an ‘opposite character in relation 
to the tariff, yet he ventured to say that no man ever 
saw a banner with the inscription of Polk and no 
annexation of Texas, or of Clay and Texas. : 
There were some few points to which he would 
now address himself; and the first was, did Texas 
desire to come into the Union? for it would not be 
proper, perhaps, that the poor unfortunate country 
should be dragged into the Union nolens volens. 
That she did desire to- be annexed to this country, 
was evidenced by the strenuous efforts made by her 
accredited minister throughout the negotiations on 
this subject. Well, then, did the people of the 
United States desire it? for ıt was a contract which 
required the assent of the people of both countries. 
That-they did, he was satisfied; and he quoted the 
setting aside of Mr. Van Buren, and the passage of 
resolutions, as evidence of the fact. He then re- 
ferred to precedents for the annexing of foreign ter- 
ritory to this country. f 


One instance in point was the annexation ofa 


- small- portion of Louisiana, which in 1803 was not 


ceded to the United States except very vaguely, and 
over which the flag of Spain floated from 1803 to 
1811; and then its Spanish occupants declared them- 
selves free and independent, and took possession of 
the garrison of Baton Rouge. Afterwards they 
came to Congress, and petitioned to be admitted into 
this Union. - The debates which arose on that prop- 
osition were here largely quoted by the honorable 
gentleman, who stated the result to be that that por- 
tion of country was added to Louisiana with the 
consent of her legislature. i 
He then proceeded to examine the constitutional 
provisions. which enabled Congress to admit new 
States into the Union, and then inquired whether 
the annexation of Texas would give umbrage to 
Mexico, or any other foreign nation; for it was the 
duty of a good citizen not to give countenance to 
anying which would unnecessarily involve us ina 
war. exas, he contended, was independent of 
Mexico; she had full: power to treat with forcign 
‘nations; and her independence had been recognised 
by this government and several European countries, 
though not by Mexico. He argued that the con- 
tinuing to hold out on the part of Mexico, and the 
refusal by her to recognise the independence of 
Texas, was no valid objection to the accomplish- 
ment of annexation. f 
There was another question in connection with 
this subject, which he felt called upon briefly to dis- 
cuss. Healluded to the question of slavery; and 
ihe there took occasion to say that he denied one 
principle which some gentlemen had assumed—that 
slavery was an evil. He affirmed that it was not an 
evil. It was, on the contrary, one of the greatest 
blessings of God Almighty, for the protection and 
proper keeping of a large portion of his creatures 
who had not the capacity to take care of themselves. 
From this point he adverted to the right of petition 
which had been set up here, and denied the right of 
any set of people to. send petitions to this House 
which were an insult to some seventy or eighty of 
its members, and an impertinent intermeddling with 
the domestic concerns of others. i 
He remarked that he had drawn a resolution 
(which, in accordance with the assurance of gentle- 
men who were better versed in parliamentary mat- 
ters, he had not offered as yet) to make cach mem- 
ber personally responsible who should avail himself 
of this subterfuge to insult and scorn the repre- 
sentatives on this floor... Myr. M. further remarked 
upon the manifest injustice and insults to the South 
of this continued presentation of abolition petitions 
here, and likened it to the presentation by mem- 
bers from the South of petitions from the operatives 
of the northern manufactories, who were confined 
some sixteen or eighteen hours a day, for a release 
from these oppressions, and a participation in the 
profits of their masters—the lords of the loom; but 
such a course the representatives of the South would 
scom to pursve. He would not represent the peo- 
ple of Louisiana if he did not say that he would not 
admit that slavery was an evil; he maintained it to 
‘be a great blessing. He said this on his own re- 


, Sponsibility; and, without fear of contradiction, he 


declared, having trayelled all through Europe, that 
the operatives. of Louisiana were, far better .fed, 
better-clothed, did less work, and had more intelli- 
gence, than the operatives who spent their whole 
lives in these factories. } aaa l 

Mr. M. having condluded, 

Mr. TIBBATTS obtained the. floor, and yielded 
for this purpose to `. 2% eee 

Mr. D. E SEYMOUR, on whose motion the 
committee rose and. reported progress. i 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


_ The SPEAKER laid before thé House the follow- 
ing communications: n EE A 

From the State Department, an- account of such 
changes and modifications as have taken place in 
the commercial system of foreign nations. 

From the: War Department, the annual list of the 
contracts made by that department. ae 

Both of which were laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. eae i r Pao 

From the War Department, the report of the 
ordnance bureau giving information as to'the quan- 
tities of ammunition used in the respective services 
under the: control of the War Department; what 
ee are on hand, and what quantities are 
deemed expedient or necessary to be kept on hand 
in proportion to our other military resources: refer-. 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. é of 

From the War Department, the annual report: of 
moneys expended and arms manufactured at the na- 
tional armories, with a report of the inspection. of 
said armories, and estimates for additional buildings, 
&c., thereat; laid on’ the table,and ordered to be 
printed. i 1 aot 


_ SENATE BILLS. . 
The following bills from the Senate were: taken - 


“up, read a first and second time, and referred. | 


An act to consolidate and amend the acts in rela- 
tion to the pensions of widows of naval officers, 
seamen, and marines: referred to the Committee‘of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

An act for the relief of Mark Simpson. ~ os 

An act declaring the assent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana to impose a.tax on all lands here- 
after sold by the United States in that State, from 
and after the time of such sale: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. ss ae 

An act to confirm the survey and location of clainis 
for lands in the State of Mississippi, east of Pearl 
river, and south of 31st degree óf north latitude: rê- 
ferred to the Committee on Public’ Lands. 

_ An act providing for the appointment and regula- 
ting the pay of engineers ‘and assistant engineers in 
the revenue service: referred to: the Committee. on 
Commerce. j gre ` 

An act relinquishing .the reversionary interest of 
the United States in. certain Indian reservations in 


- the State of Alabama: referred to the Committee on 


Indian Affairs, : 

An act granting a pension to George Whitton: rt- 
ferred to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. . 

Anact for the relief Mary Reeside, executrix of 
the last will and testament of James Reeside: 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to refer it to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to refer it to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : : 

After some conversation between Messrs. CAVE. 
JOHNSON, J. R. INGERSOLL, and HOPKINS, 
Mr. J. R. Incersoiy having withdrawn his motion, 
the bil was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Oilice and Post Roads. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. TIBBATTS, pursnant to notice given, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill further to 
amend the act entitled an act to regulate arrests on 
mesne process in the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

SUB-MARINE BATTERY. : 

Mr. MURPHY, on leave, reported, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, a bili for the relief of Samuel 
Colt; which was twice read, and referred to the 
‘Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

ILLINOIS RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. WENTWORTH introduced resolutions of 
the Iinois legislature, in relation to ‘a national are 


mory at Fort Massac: referred 
Military Alairs. (>; ao ; 
` | Also resolutions in relation to substituting good 
lands for schoo} sections.of no value: referred to the 

. Committee’ oir Public Lands. : 
The House adjourned to Monday at 12 o'clock. 


` ‘The following notices. of. petitions. presented . tow 
day, were kanded to the reporter by the members 


presenting them: 


By Mx. ROBERTS: The petition of William McMahon, 


senior, and sixty-four others, praying for a mail route from 


Memphis, Tennessee, to Chulahoma, Mississippi: referred ` 


to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of citizens of Jef- 


ferson county, New York, asking for the removal of a gravel” 


bar in Sackett’s Harbor: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. Also another from citizens of the same county, for 
the construction of a bulk-head forthe preservation of Navy 
Point, at Sackett’s Harbor: referred to the- Committee on 
Naval Affairs. i : 

By Mr. WHEATON: The petition of one -hundred and 
seventy citizens of Camillus, Onondaga county, New York, 
asking for a reduction ofthe rates of postage at the present 


session of Congress: referred to the Committee on the Post 


Office and-Post Roads. ` 
By Mr. ABBOTT: The petition of Daniel Weed, and 
forty-five others,.citizens of Ipswich, Massachusetts, pray- 
ing Congress that no slave State may be admitted into the 
nion. 


By Mr. E. D: POTTER: The’ petition of ninety-one citi-, 


zens of Hardin and Marion counties, Ohio, asking for the 

establishment of a mail route from Kenton to Marion, in 

ohio referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
oads. : 

By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
New York, for an appropriation fora sea wall to protect 
Buffalo harbor. -> : 

By;Mr. FRENCH: The petition of Elzaphan Rucker, pray. 
ing for an increase of his pension; which, with the accompa- 
nying papers, was referred ‘to the Committee. on Invalid 
Pensions. 

-By Mr. OWEN: the memorial of J. C. Ivory, and 1,871 
others; the mémorial of A. B., Carpenter, and 54 others; the 
memorial of G. B. Walker, and 76 others; the memorial of 
Jos, Sneider, and 41 others; the memorial of W. A. Lacey, 
and 104 others; the memorial of John F. Kelso, and 219 others; 
the memorial of T. G. Mason, and 40 others; all praying a 
grant of lands to the State of Indiana, to aid in completing 
the Wabash and Erie canal: referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. rose 

By Mr. HUDSON: The Petition of Amasa Walker and 
others, of North Brookfield, Massachusetts, for a redaction 

_ of Postage. The petition of Henry Tuckerman and others, 
-of Ashburnham, Massachusetts, against the annexation of 
Texas. ee Si h ; 
_ By Mr. FISH: The petition of John P Whitman, respect- 
ing a miitary machine, invented by him. 
y Mr. CATLIN. . The memorial of John Graham and 


18 others, mechanics of Greenville, Connecticut, praying . 


for a reduction of postage: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roods. ` E 

-By Mr. A `STEWART: The petition and documents of 
Joseph Taylor: referred to the Committee ‘on Invalid Pen- 
sions. The petitionand documents of Thomas Thompson: 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The petition of John Stephenson’s 
heirs, praying for relief: referred to the Committee on Rey- 
olutionary Claims. -> 

By Mr: T.H. SEYMOUR: The petition of John Russell, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, praying that the act granting bounty 
lands to officers and saldiers of the revolution, may be ex- 
tended tothose. who died in service of fatigue, accidental 
wounds, or disease: referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. Also, the petition of sundry. persons, cit- 
jzens of Farmington, Connecticut, praying that every prop- 
osition for -the annexation of Texas to the United States 
may he. rejected: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Mary Jackson, widow 
of Thomas Ifunter Jackson, late a yeoman in the United 
States navy, who died while in such service, praying a pen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial. of Lieutenant A. Gar- 
land, of the United States marine corps, for compensation 
for performing the duties of purser of the United States 
ship Brandywine: referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
airs, : 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: Two petitions, signed by 160 
citizens of Jefferson county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
. Congress to establish a mail-route from the town of Azta- 
lon, via Waterloo and Columbus, to Fort Winnebago, in said 
Territory ;.a petition signed ‘hy 10S citizens of Racine 
county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking the establishment 
of a mail-route from the town of. Racine to. Betoit, in Rock 
county, passing through Burlington, Logansville, Delaware, 
and Darien; in said Territory; a petition signed by 100 citi- 


zens of Racine county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking of 


Congress the establishment of a mail-route from the town 
of. Racine to Prairieville, in Milwaukie county, passing 
through Caledonia and Muscego; also from the town of 
Racine,to Wheatland and Geneva, Walworth county,through 
Pike’s Grove and Kellogg’s Corner; a petition signed by 108 
citizens of the town and county of Racine, asking Congress 
that the mail-route may be so changed that the mail may be 
carried on the United States road from the said.town of Ra- 
cine to Janesville, en Rock river, in said Territory: referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. A pe- 


tition signed by 118. citizens ef Oswego county, State of. 


New York, asking Congress for an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, in the Territo- 
_ry of Wisconsin; a petition signed by 100 citizens ofthe 
Statė of Michigan, asking. Congress for an appropriation for 
¿the same object; a petition signed by 88 citizens of Green 
Bay, Territory of Wisconsin, asking Congress for an appro- 
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to the Committee on 


© Messrs. Bram & Rives. 


| to lie on the table, and be printed. 


„ton county, Pennsylvania, praying for reform in the 


priation for the same object: which wêre referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. ` 


Wasuiveron Crry; January 11, 1845. 
GENTLEMEN: I- perceive that your reporters mis-- 
apprehended that part of my remarks made on yes- 
terday, on the subject of the annexation of Texas to 
this Union, in which I am made to allude tó:the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Sample) as 
having characterized this question of annexation- as - 
a local, sectional,,and slavery question. : ‘This is 
wrong. So far as my remarks were directed to-this 


: branch. of the subject, they were intended for the 
honorable chairman of the.Committee on Foreign. 


Affairs. = ot, ‘ i i 
TA Tours, respecttu. _ 
aa ees ` E. DEAN. 


aer , IN SENATE. 
Monnay, January 13, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication-from the Department of State, 
transmitting, in compliance with the act of Congress 


of August, 1842, an account of such changes and 


modifications in the commercial systems of: other na- 
tions by treaties, duties on imports and exports, 


as have come within the. knowledge of that depart: | 


ment since‘the date of its last annual report; which, 
on motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, was ordered 


Also a communication from the Treasury De- 
pattment, transmitting the information ‘required by 
the resolution of . the 10th December, 1844, respect- 
ing the claim to lands in the State of Louisiana, 
called the Houma claim; which, on motion of Mr. 
JOHNSON, was ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. : ; 

Also a communication from the War Department, 
transmitting, in compliance with the act of Congress 
of 1809, the contracts made by that department 
during the year 1844. , i 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from nume- 
rous citizens of Brandon, Vermont, and another 
from the young men of West Alexandria, Washing- 


naturalization laws; which were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. ` : 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee presented a memorial 
from James Arnold of Hawkins county, Tennessee, 
asking to be placed on the perision roll: referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee said, by permission 
of the Senate, he desired to offer to the consideration 
of that body a resolution on the subject of annexa- 
tion. And before doing so, he desired further to re- 
mark that; in taking the step he was about to adopt, 
hehad not previously taken counsel of, or conversed 
with, any gentleman on the floor of the Senate. He had 
studiously avoided all such interviews, he said, not 
out of arly disrespect to the views or wishes of the hon- 
orable gentlemen’ with whom it was his pride. to act 
on most occasions, nor with any sinister intent of 
embarrassing the great question to,which he was 
about to direct their- attention. But he had a duty, 
he said, to perform—a double duty—a duty to him- 
self, and a duty to that portion of the people of the 
Union whose commission he wore; and’ having de- 
liberately made up his mind, he purposely avoided 
discussions, as he knew they must result in no 
change of convictions on his part. As to himself, 
individually, he said he did not wish or intend to 
repress any longer, an open and candid acknowl- 
edgement of the anxieties he had always felt on 
this important subject. These anxieties had their 
birth (with the first intimation ‘of the late un- 
wise and premature agitation of -the subject by 
the American government. Time and events, in- 
stead of soothing, had increased and aggravated the 
cares he was then confessing; and he doubted not 
but that many who heard him would take to their 
own bosoms similar sympathies. The subject of 
annexation (Mr. F. observed) presented to the de- 
cision of Congress a great matter. Its gravity and 
importance could not be mistaken by any reflecting 
mind. ‘In his faithfal opinion, it involved the harmo- 
ny of the nation, if not its forcign peace; and unless 
it should be fortunately: adjusted—if adjusted at ali— 
it would, in all probability, in some consequences 
not very remote, lead to a dissolution of -the Union, 
Tn this painful light he had always contemplated the 
measure; and he saw nothing in the tone or the tem- 


per of the public mind to mitigate ox remove his ap- | 


` prehensi 


- fairs—would excuse his present indecision. 


ons. He could not, therefore, in the situa- 
tion which he occupied, any longer observe that si- 
lence which most comported with his feelings and 
his disposition, and which the Senate would bear 
him witñess was not unnecessarily broken in that as- 
sembly.” j o 2 i 
On the subjèct of. annexation, he had opinions 
(Mr. F. continued) which were not unknown to his 
constituents and the Public. They had been freely, 


“openly; and - repeatedly. expressed, here and else- 
~ where; and, with some variations, not intended now 
“to be adverted to, they remained unchanged. He fa- 
- yored.a union of the two republics on jut and prop- 


er principles alone, as he hoped an believed; but 
at the same time he did not wish or intend to conceal 
“the synipathies that mingled with, and no doubt . 
fortified and. encouraged, his opinions. Texas, he 
said, if he had been rightly informed, was indebted - 
“o his own noble, gallant, and generous State for a 
‘arge fraction of her population: he thought, indeed, 
- he would not exaggerate if he should state that frac- 
tion at one-tenth of -her people, ‘including the de- 
scendants of her early “settlers, He professed to 
havea heart, he said,’and-he hoped. it:would be. al- 


` ways filled with enough of human benevolence. to 


enable him to think kindly of those who had once 
been his friends and neighbors... "These sentiments, 
however, had notgoverned or controlled his decision; - 
they did not do so now, if he, happily, understood 
his own convictions; nor should they. induce. him, 
now or hereafter, to consent to any act in the details 
or’ the final consummation. of this great busi- 
ness, that his best judgment did not honestly 
approve. ` Whilst, therefore, he was: in fa- 
vor of annexation, he should not hesitate 
to avow that he did not then see how he could give 
his support and consent to the measure, unless the .. 
principles „and conditions incorporated in the 
proposition he was about to submit were fun- 
damental articles- in the act . of association. 
Sir, (said Mr. F.) I wish to be distinctly understood. 
These stipulations must be in that instrument—— 
fixed in their character, imperative hereafter upon 
Congress and the whole country, and forever invio- 
late and inflexible... š : Ge 

So much . for the substance of things, (Mr. F. 
continued;) forhe did not intend - then, he said, to 
discuss the reasons that influenced his judgment and 
decision. If this should become necessary; another 
day- and another occasion: would better suit’ the’ 
task. . eer D : 

In regard to the form of the: act, or, as the law- 
yers would call it, the “quo modo” of annexation, 
(Mr. F. said,) he was by no means determined. ` In 
fact, (he said,) he entertained great doubt, and he © 
wished it to be explicitly understood that he did not 
` intend to commit himself to the particulat form he 

was then about to submit to the Senate.. In. other 

words, the paper he held in his hands contained the 

terms, but should not bind him to the forms of an- 

nexation; and he hoped that the discordant opinions 

of other honorable gentlemen—wiser than he pte- 

tended to be, and more practised in such great af- 
There 
was, however, on this branch of his subject, one 
thing he desired to state, and from which he hoped 
never to deviate. He was, he repeated, a friend to’ 
annexation; but he was resolved never to give the 
policy his support, either by resolution, by law, or 
by treaty, unless the form in which it was present- 
ed to. him found its sanction in the broad face of the 
constitution, and among the precedents which the 
fathers of the republic’ had left behind them. In 
some one of these. forms, (he. said,) if they could 
happily agree, he had no doubt they could finda 
path to travelin, and there-he was prepared to wall 
if he could be accompanied by the principles. he 
should now submit. 

Mr. F. then submitted the following: 


Joint resoluiutions declaring the terms on which Congress 
will admit Texas into the Union asa State: ` 


1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the 
territory properly included within, and rightfully belong- 
ing to, the republic of Texas, may be -erected ‘into a new 
State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form 
of government, to he adopted by the people of said repub- 
lic, by deputies in convention assembled, with the consent 
of the existing government, in order that the same may te 
admitted as one of the States of this Union. ` 

2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing. consent 
of Congress is given upon.the following conditions, and 
with the followjng guaranties, to wit: 

1. Said State to be formed subject to the adjustment by 
this government of. all questions of boundary that may arise 
with other governments; and the constitution thereof, with 
the proper, evidence of its adoption by the people of said re- 


public of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the 


United States to be On: 
on or before the first day-of January; 
hundred and forty-six. =- : 
.2. Said State; when admitted into the Union, after ceding 
to.the United. States all mines, minerals, salt lakes, and 
springs, and also all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 
“ports and ‘harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, 
_ arms, armaments, and all other property and means pertain- 
dg. to the public defence, belonging to said republic of Tex- 
‘ag, shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of 
“gery Kind, which may belong tor be due or owing said 
fepublic; and shall also retain ali the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands, lying within ‘its limits, to be applied to the 
: payment of the debts and liabilities of said republic of Texas: 
“and the residue of said lands, after discharging said debts 
and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may direct; but 
‘in no event are said debts and liabilities to become a charge 
upon the government of the United States. 


"3, New States, of convenient size, and having sufficient * 


Populations. hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 

formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 

to admission under the provisions of the federal constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that portion 
-of said territory lying south of thirty.six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as the people of such State asking admis- 
sion may desire. : 

The joint resolutions were read the second time, 
and referred. to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. | 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a memorial from 
James Delano, asking indemnity for losses’ by 
French spoliations prior to 1800: referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ae 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE pret a memorial from 
sundry citizens of Edwar 
ing for. a- reduction of the rates- of postage, and 


abridgement of the franking privilege: ordered to | 


lie on the table, a bill having been reported. : 

` Mr. SEVIER presented a petition from 146 citi- 
zens of Union county, Arkansas, praying fora mail 
route-from Eldridge, in that county, to Farmersville, 
in Union parish, in the State of Louisiana; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
„and Post Roads., 

Mr. BATES presented a petition from inhabit- 
ants of Newton,. Massachusetts, on the subject of 
annexation; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Also, a memorial from Daniel Weed, and 44 
others, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, praying for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which, upon the question of re- 
ception being raised, was laid upon the table. 

On motion by Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 
” Ordered, That the petition of Eliza M. Cloud, widow of 

` a deceased naval surgeon, praying for the continuation of 
her pension, be taken from the files, and referred to the 
` Committee on Naval Affairs. ‘ 
_ Mr. CHOATE presented a memorial from the 
people of the State of New York, praying that 
Texas may not be annexed to the United States: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. MOREHEAD presented a memorial from 
. Cadwallader Wallace, praying for compensation for 
certain lands of which he was deprived under a 
treaty of the United States: referred to the Com- 
. mittee on Public: Lands. 


On motion by Mr. ATCHISON, it was 

Ordered, Thatthe papers connected with the claim of J. 
Throckmorton, for. remuneration for losses by a failure of 
the United-States to comply with its contract, be taken from 
the files, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from 
Comfort Drew, asking for a -pension for services in 
the revolutionary war: referred to. the Committee 
on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, leave was grant- 
ed to withdraw from the files the petition of Peter 
Frost. ` i ce 

Mr. ALLEN presented a letter addressed to the 
Committee on Claims, by William D. Clayton, 
concerning his claim’ against the United ‘States; 
which was referred to.the Committee on Claims. 

Also presented a memorial, signed by a member 
of the bar of the county of Huron, Ohio, praying 
that that State may “be divided into two judicial 
districts: referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Also presented the proceedings and resolutions of 
a meeting of the citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, in fa- 
yorofthe annexation of Texas to the United States, 
by an act of the present Congress, and for the ex- 
tension of the laws of the United States, by the es- 


tablishiment of a territorial government over the i 


territory of Oregon: read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. i 
Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
made adverse reports on the petitions of Catharine 
Leavitt, for arrears of pension; Mary Carleton, the 
widow of Moses Carleton, a revolutionary soldier, 


fe final action, H 
ne thousand eight }] 


s county, Michigan, pray-~ 
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for a pension; and Jacob Fowler, for a pension; and 
on the memorial of the citizens of Western Pennsy!- 
vania, (once the theatre of the Indian wars,) asking 
for an extension of the benefits of the pension laws 
to the soldiers in those wars, prior to 1794; which 
reports were ordered to be printed. 

‘On motion by Mr. BATES, the Committee on 
Pensions was discharged from thé further consider- 
ation.of the House bill for the reliefof Hugh Wallace 
Wormley; and it was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S Ga 

On motion by Mr. BATES, the Committee on 


: Pensions was discharged from the further consider- 


ation of Joseph Veazie. : 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Maryland on the subject, 
reported a bill to provide for free bridges across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, in the city of Wash- 
ington; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading, and to be printed. `. j 

Mr. MILLER gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
row, ask leave to report a bill for the relief of the 
orphan asylum and female school in Alexandria, 
District of Columbia. : 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
for the better, organization of the district court of 
the United States within the State of Louisiana, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the joint resolution authorizing the 
Postmaster General to make permanent contracts 
for transporting the United States mail, over rail- 
roads. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported back, with an amendment, the 
bill from the House allowing a drawback on foreign 


merchandise exported in original packages to Chia- ` 


huahua and Santa Fé, in Mexico. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the committee on Ore- 
gon, reported the following. resolution; which was 
agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That an act of the British Parliament, passed in 
the forty-third year of the reignef George the Third, en- 
titled “an act for extending the jurisdiction of the courts of 
justice in the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada to the 
trial and punishment of persons guilty of crimes and of 
fences within certain parts of North America adjoining the 
said provinces;” also, an act of said Parliament entitled “an 
act for regulating the fur trade, and establishing a criminal 
and civil jurisdiction within certain parts of North Ameri- 
ca;” and all other acts or parts of acts of said Parliament 
which relate to the extension of- British jurisdiction over 
the countries west of the Rocky mountains, or acts of the 
local government of Canada relating to the same subject, bo 
printed for the use of the Senate. $ 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies over, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of passing an act 


further to regulate the costs and fees. accruing in suits-and 
prosecutions in the district and circuit courts of the United 


. States for the State of Louisiana. 


Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition of 150 cit- 
izans of the county of Washita, Arkansas, praying 
for the establishment of a land district in the south- 
ern part of Arkansas; which was laid on the table, 
a bill having been reported for that purpose. 

Also, presented a petition of 140 citizens of the 
same county, asking for an appropriation of #20 
for the improvement of Washita river in said State: 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented additional docu- 
ments on the claim of Henry King; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, leave was 
granted to withdraw from_the files the files the pa- 
pers in the case of Peter Von Schmidt. 

„On motion by Mr. ATHERTON, the Committee 
on Pensions was. discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petitions of Susannah Knight, the 
widow of a deceased revolutionary soldier, and 
Olive Niles, praying for an amendment of the pen- 
sion laws—the committee having already reported a 
general resolution granting the relief prayed for. 

On motion by Mr. BARROW, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files of the Senate the petition 
and papers of Robert Moore, relative to a land 


claim. : 
On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, 


Resolved, That the Commitiee on Pensions inquire into 
the expediency of granting a pension to Nicholas Jacob, 
and that his petition be referred to that committee. 


The following bills and joint resolutions from the 
House were taken up, read twice, and referred, viz: 


“The joint resolution: concerning ‘relative rank of 
certain officers in the navy of the United States.’ 

The joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General of the. United States to contract with cer- 
tain railroad ‘companies, in certain. cases, without 
advertising for proposals therefor: referred to the 

_ Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The House bill to change the boundary of the 
Red river land district; in the State of Arkansas, - 
was read twice; and laid on. the table for thë present, 
on the motion of Mr. ASHLEY. z 

Mr. BAYARD, on leave, introducedia bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a naval “school; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. eee 

Mr. WOODBURY submitted the following resò- ` 
lution; which, under the rule, lies one day on the 
table, viz: 5 ‘ Ao a i 

Resolvid, That the Secretary of the Trearury be. directed 
to lay before the Senate a schedule of the articles in table 
E annexed to his annual report at this session, with the 
rates ad valorem to which the duty on them amounted, that 
was actually paid by the importers. 

JUDICIAL EVIDENCES OF CLAIMS. 

The general orders brought up the Senate bill for 
‘the relief of Miles King and. his assigns, for further 
consideration, as in committee of the whole. 

This bill was reported by the- Committee onthe 
Judiciary some weeks back, and was grounded on 
a memorial and documents referred to that com- 
mittee. i : 

It proposes that the Third. Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry shall, under the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, settle the account of Miles King, formerly na- 
vy agent at Norfolk; which account is specified and 
set forth in the award of the- special commissioner, 
made in the case of the United’States against. said 
King and his sureties, commenced and prosecuted 
in the circuit court of the United States for the east- 
ern district of Virginia, dated 3d. February, 1843, 
on a reference of the cause to said commissioner 
by a rule of the court, with the consent of the par- 
ties; and that the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
said King, or assigns, such sum, if any, as may be 
found due on such settlement: provided that, if 
King, or his assigns, owe any thing on other ac- 
counts to the treasury, it shall be deducted. 

Mr. HAYWOOD considered this. case based up- 
on the same principle which obtained in the case of 
the Reeside claim. The only difference was, that 
in the present case the claim had ‘undergone the 
process of reference to the accouuting officer of the 
government; and it now camé up (as the Reeside 
case would have to come up after the report of the 
auditor next session) for the decision of, Congress. 
The Fourth Auditor had already investigated and re- 
ported adversely upon the account of King; but 
upon an examination of his report, he (Mr. H.) 
was satisfied the claim to: a certain, extent--not, 
however, to that of the award of the commissioner 
—should be jastly considered and allowed. The 
Senate had already decided, in the Reeside case and 
many others, that, previous to the action of Con- 
gress on claims supported by judgments obtained in 
the United States circuit courts, there should be a 
submission of the claims and documents to the ac- 
counting officers of the government for reinvestiga- 
tion, without authority, for payment, till Congress 
should further order upon due consideration.of the 
reports of the accounting officers, and the equity of 

' the claims, as well as of the decision of the auditors. 
The present case having been referred to the Fourth - 
Auditor and investigated by him, was now ina prope 
er condition for reference to the: committee specially 
charged with the. duty of reporting upon claims 
against the government. Fle. therefore moved to re- 


| fer the bill to the Committee on Claims. 
i Myr. BERRIEN, although he had submitted to the 


decision of the Senate in the Reeside case, did nat 
approve of the principle of re-referring such claims 
to the accounting officers, without at the same time 
providing for the payment of their awards. It was 
an unnecessary delay of justice to submit a_ claim, 
and all the documents on which it was founded, to 
| an auditor of ihe government for investigation and 
settlement, and then delay the payment of his 
award. Mr. B. stated at large the nature of the 
present claim, and the peculiar hardships of delay- 
ing justice in the case. ` 

Messrs. ARCHER, BAYARD, and BERRIEN 
advocated the adoption of the bill, and opposed the 
motion of committal as unnecessary, and (by Mr. 
| ARCHER) as wanting in respect to the Committee 
' on the Judiciary, as well as to the functionaries of 
the government whe had already: investigated the 
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case. They dwelt at great-length upon the correct- 
ness of the Birection given tothe claim in the bill, 
and npon the safety to the government of submit- 
ting the inyestigation and adjustment of the account 
to the Third Auditor, in ‘whom Congress had the 
most implicit confidence, and whose scrutiny would 


be much more severe (and consequently his decision | 


more correct) than it could be possible for any com- 
mittee in the time allotted to its labors to. arrive at. 
The Fourth Auditor had investigated and. reported 
adversely upon the claim prior to its submission to 
the United States circuit court. It was. now pro- 
posed to submit the case to the Third Auditor, with 
all the lights of evidence elicited upon the trial. 

Mr. HAYWOOD said the Fourth Auditor was 
the auditor of the Navy Department; and it required 
no act of Congress to re-refer the matter to him, as 
the reference fell within the sphere of his duties. 

Mr. ARCHER had overlooked the fact that it 
was the Fourth Auditor who belonged to the Navy 
Department. He would have no objection to let- 
ting the reference be to the Fourth, instead of the 
Third Auditor. 

Mr. HAY WOOD. called for the yeas and nays on 
his motion to commit the bill to the Committee on 
Claims, and they were ordered. 

The yeas and nays were then taken; and the mo- 
tion was decided in the negative—yeas 17, nays 22, 
as follows: f 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Ben- 
ton, Breese, Colquitt, Dickinson, Fairfield, Haywood, Mer- 
zick, Nien, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, and Wood- 

uUry-~L7. 3 

NAYS Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Choate, Clayton. Dayton, Evans, Francis, Han- 


negan, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum, Miler, Morehead, ` 


Phelps, Rives, Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge—22. 
. Mr. WOODBURY moved to strike out the word 


“settle,” in the 4th line of the bill, and insert: “ex- 


amine and report to Congress at the next session 
what appears to be justly due on,” leaving out the 
the latter part of the bill which authorizes the. pay- 
ment of the amount found due by the auditor. ` 
` Mr. BERRIEN protested agatnst the delay of 
justice which this would occasion; and further urged 
the propriety of adopting the bill in its original 
‘orm. : 
The question was then taken on Mr. Woopsury’s 
amendment, and it was decided in the negative. 
The bill was then reported back to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
The next bill on the general orders was the bill 
for increasing the pay of certain revenue officers 
while employed in the naval service; but. i 
` On motion of Mr. ARCHER, it was postponed 
till to-morrow, with a view of allowing the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business 
of some importance., 
. This motion being concurred in, 
_ The Senate went into executive session; and after 
some time spent therein, 
Adjourned. , 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, January 13, 1845. 


The journal having been read, 
‘Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY rose to makean ex- 
lanation, which he said. might, in some measure, 
e considered a question of privilege. In looking 
over the Globe of ‘Saturday evening, he found that, 
in the report of. the proceedings of that day, he was 
put in'the position of having inflicted an act of sin- 
gular injustice ona gentleman of this House, [Mr. 
BELSER,] which it was far from his intention to do. 

The remarks were as follows: 

“He referred to the fact which he alleged, that the gentle- 
man had made an attempt inthe city of Baltimore to get 
passed resolutions of censure uponhim (Mr. K.) for having 
written aletter against the annexation of Texas, and he ex- 
pressed his acknowledgments therefor, as thereby had heen 
demonstrated what before he had only conjectured to be 
true—that the large majority of his people were opposed to 
annexation. He felt it due to the gentleman, however, to 
say-that these resolutions were not passed hy him, but by 
some minions of power in Baltimore, who thought that, by 
this small device of passing censure upon him, they might 
find favor with John Tyler.” > 2. | wy 

“What he had to complain of:-in this report (and 
he meant to cast no censure on the reporters, know 
ing their general accuracy and the difficulties under 


-the candor and manliness of his course. 


which they labored) was, that he was-made to make 
a charge against the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Betser} of having gone to Baltimore for: the’ pur- 
pose of getting up the resolutions.of censure-against 

im; when his remarks, so far from having’ that ten- 
dency, expressly exonerated the gentleman. from. 
having any part in the matter, and, did full justice to 
In order to. 
set the matier right, he had- written out what he did 


say onthat-occasion, and begged leave to read it. 


for the information of the Howse. Mr. K. then read 
as follows: 


“I took pleasure in making this commendation, although. 
that gentleman had unconsciously contributed towards an 
effort to procure a censure upon me from my own constitu- 
ents for a letter I had written on the subject of Texas. A 
meeting of the friends of annexation was called in Baltimore 
last spring, and the announcement that that gentleman was 
to be there constituted the chief attraction of the evening. 
A large concourse of citizens was the consequence. At 
this meeting resolutions of censure against me were pro- 
posed, which signally failed to receive the support of those 
present. I do not find fault with this attempt, but rather re- 
joice in it; because it gave me demonstration of a fact 
which, before that, I had no other means to ascertain than 
by conjecture—that the large majority of the city of Balti- 
more cid not disapprove of my views upon the subject of 
annexation. I do not mean to sdy that that gentleman had 
any agency in the suggestion or presentation of these reso- 
lutions. I know that he had not. They came from another 
direction. They were indebted for their origin to certain 
minions of power in Baltimore who, I must believe, hoped 
to win favor with John Tyler by so paltry a device as this— 
of a public censure of my constituents upon me.” 


Mr. WELLER asked leave to offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the doorkeeper of the House of Represent- 
atives be authorized to retain John Thomas McDuffie as 
page to the end of the present session, the fact that he is 
over sixteen years of age to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. W. observed that there was a rule of the 
House which declared that the doorkeeper should 
employ no pages above the age of sixteen years; and 
one of the best pages of the House had arrived at 
the age of sixteen years two or three weeks ago. 
It was to enable the doorkeeper to continue this 
page in employment that his resolution was offered. 

The CHAIR said that the resolution could only 
be received by general consent. 

Mr. REDING objected. 

Mr. WELLER moved a suspension of the rules; 
which motion being carried, the resolution was re- 
ceived and adopted. > i 

Mr. PEYTON asked leave to offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public expenditures be 
instructed to inquire into and report the amount of expendi- 
tures growing out of the printing and other expenses incur- 
red by the action of this House on the subject of the Rhode 
Island Dorr controversy. 

Objections being made by several, 

< Mr. PEYTON moved a suspension of the rules; 
and called for the yeas and nays on that question. 
The vote being taken, the question was decided in 


the negative—yeas 78, nays 80—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Arrington, Atkinson, 
Baker, Barringer, Bower, ae Milton Brown, Jere» 
miah Brown, Buffington, Carroll, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, 
Coles, Collamer, Cranston, Cullom, Garrett Davis, Deber- 
ry, Dellet, Dickey, Grinnell, Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, 


Hammett, Haralson, Harper, Holmes, Hudson, Hunger- j 


tord, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Jobn P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Mellvaine, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Pater- 
son, Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Pótter, Preston, 
Charles M. Reed, Reding, Roberis, Rockwell, Sample; 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simpson, Slidell, Alhert Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Stephens, Andrew 
Stewart, Summers, ‘Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Van- 
meter, John White,. Winthrop, Woodward, and Williara 
Wright—73. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayly, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, 
James A. Biack., Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, Campbell, Catlin, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Clinton, Dana, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, 
Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, French, Fuller. Byram Green, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Houston, Hubard; 
Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Andrew Kennedy, 
Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, MeClelland, McConnell, Me- 
Doweii, McKay, Joseph Morris, Norris, Parmenter, Pettit, 
Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Ritter, 
Russell, St. John, Thomas H.. Se mour, Simons, John T. 
Smith, Steenrod, John Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Sykes, 
Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wentworth, Wheat. 
oe Benjamin White, Williams, Joseph A. Wright, and 

ost—80. r : 


-Mr. HAMMETT, on leave, introduced a bill 


. may be erected into a new State, to be cal 


from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, authorizing 
the sale oftwo Arabian horses, received as a present 
from the Imaum of Muscat. The bill was read three 
times and passed. i g Red 
Mr. CAMPBELL, on leave, introduced a bill 
to correct a clerical error in a bill passed at the last 


t session of Congress, entitled “An act supplementary 


to an act entitled an act to regulate assets on mesne 
process in the District of Columbia,” and'to amend 
the title thereof. It was read three times, and 
passed. 


TERMINATION OF THE TEXAS DEBATE. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON submitted a resolution in the 
usual forni to terminate the debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union on the resolu- 
tions for, the reannexation of Texas to this Union on 
Thursday next, at’2 o’clock; and on this resolution 
he moved the previous, question. ence poe 
Mr. SAMPLE moved to lay the resolution on:the 
table. _ etn, f S 
Mr. SCHENCK called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered, and resulted as follows-—-yeas 
127, nays 54: ` - : 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Benton, Blackwell, Bowlin, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Milton 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buffingtou, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, 
Cobb, Coles, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, 
Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Farlee, Fish, Foot, Gid- 
dings, Goggin, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Edward §. Hamlin, Hammett, Hardin, Har- 
per, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, Hubard, Hudson, 
Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Jchnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lu- 
cas, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McDowell, Mc- 
Ilvaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Moseley, Murphy, Nes, Paterson, Peyton, Phenix, — 
Pollock, Elisha k Potter, Emery D. Potter, Preston, 
Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Reding, Rhett; Roberts, Rob- 
inson, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Ser- 
ter, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L, Seymour, 
Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Stet- 
son, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Summers, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Van- 
meter, Vinton, John White, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Winthrop, Woodward and William Wright—127. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Bayly, Bidlack, 
James Black, James A Black, Bower, Boyd. Brodhead, 
Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, sg ae Au 

ustus A. Chapman, Clinton, Cullom, John W. Davis, 

ouglass, Duncan, Elmer, Ficklin, Foster, French, Ful 
ler, Haralson, Hays, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, ©. J. In- 
gersoll, Jameson; Cave Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew ` 
Kennedy, Labranche, Lumpkin, McConnell, McKay, Joe. 
seph Moxris, Parmenter, Payne; David $. Reid, Ritter, 
Russell, St. John, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, 
Steenrod, Stephens, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Wel- 
ler, Joseph A. Wright and Yost—64. ; Yia 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 


ANNEXATION AGAIN. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN asked the unanimous 
consent of the House to introduce a joint resolution 
on the-subject that was now before them; that it 
take the usual course of twice reading, and be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF objected. 

Mr. BROWN moved to suspend the rules for this 
purpose. à 

The joint resolution of Mr. Brows was read, as 
follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS declaring the terms on which 
Congress will admit Texas into the Union as a State. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


. United States of America in Congress assembled, That Con- 


gress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to the republic of Texas, 
1 fed the State of 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted 
by the ne of said republic, by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. i 
2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and 
with the following guaranties, to wit: i 
1. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by 
this government ofall questions of boundary that may arise 
with other governments; and the constitution thereof, with 
proper evidence of its-adoption by the people of said repub- 
ic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the ‘President of ‘the 
United States, to be laid before Congress for‘its final action, 
on or before the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. 
2, Said State, when admitted into the Union, after cedin 
to the United ‘States all mines, minerals, salt. lakes an 
springs, and also, all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


ports and harbors, navy and ‘navy wyavds, ‘docks, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and “all other property and’ means per- 
taining to the public defence belonging to said republic of 


m, 


Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes and 
dues of every kind which may belong to, or be due and owing 
said republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and unap- 
propriated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the 
payment ofthe debts’ and liabilities to the. said republic of 
Texas; and the residence of said lands, after discharging said 
debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may di- 
rect; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become 

_® charge upon the government of the United States. 

“3. New States of convenient size, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the federal constitution. 
And such States as may be formed out of that portion of 
said territory lying south of 36 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, 
shall be admitted into this Union with or without slavery, as 
the people of each State asking permission may desire. 

‘The question being taken, was decided in the 
affirmative without a division. s 

- So the rules were suspended. 

Mr. BROWN accordingly offered the resolution, 
and he moved its reference to the Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALE moved an amendment, to add thereto 
the proposition submitted by himself a few days 
since, that it also be printed and referred. 

The SPEAKER decided that this being a motion 
to refer, the amendment was not in order. : 

The question was taken; and the resolution havin 
been read a first and second time, was referre 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union: i f f : 

. Mr. ST. JOHN, on leave given, presented resolu- 
tions of the legislature of Ohio relative to certain 
lots in the town of Perrysburg, Wood county, 
Ohio; which were laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed, 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. WELLER moved that the House resolve it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. . 

Mr. PATERSON inquired what was the regular 
order of business. 

The SPEAKER replied, the call of the States for 
resolutions. oe 

Mr. PATERSON hoped the regular orders would 
be proceeded with. 

he question was taken; and, being decided in the 
affirmative— 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Horxins in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions, with. the. several amendments thereto, 
for the reannexation of Texas. ; 

Mr. TIBBATTS was entitled to the floor. After 
a preliminary remark, proceeding to refer to the re- 
marks of Mr. J. P. Kennepy, and in particular to 
Mr, K.'s reference to Swift's “Tale of a Tub,” Mr. 
T. remarked that the gentleman, and other gentle- 
men who had argued that side of the question, ap- 
peared to have made the same disposition of the 
constitution as was made of the will by the heirs in 
that case, when they resolved that they would lock 
up their father’s willin a streng box, and would 
consult it hereafter only when they thought fit. It 
seemed to him that that gentleman, and other gen- 
tlemen, had at no time troubled themselves with the 
constitution at all. The only reference to the con- 
stitution which the gentleman had thought worthy 
to make, was to that clause which related to the 
qualifications for senators and representatives. He 
read, from the report in the Globe of Mr. Kenne- 
-py’s remarks, the extract in which he objected to 
the immediate admission of Texas as a State, as 
proposed by Dromaooxe’s projet, since it would 
bring into Congress senators and reprrsentatives 
who would not have the constitutional qualification 
of nine and seven years’ residence in the United 
States. Now, admitting this position of the gentle- 
man to be correct, what (he asked) had that to do with 
the question now under consideration—with the 
power or the right of Congress to annex Texas to 
this Union asa State or Territory? It could oper- 
ate nothing but inconvenience to the people of 
Texas, if they were placed in that position—an 
inconvenience for which they could no doubt finda 
thongand remedies in this country. But the con- 
stitution ought not to-receive any such rule of con- 
struction. If Coagress had the power to annex Texas, 
then we ought not to consider that there was any 
other clause in the constitution to make that power 
nugatory. 

twas not within the spirit of the powers of the con- 
stitution that any State should be admitted into the 


Union, and at the same time that it should not be " some respect. 


represented in the Congress of the United States; 
and when they looked at the motives which. influ- 
enced the convention in inserting this clause, they 
found that it was susceptible of no such application 
whatever. In proof of this position, and as laying 
down the rule for the proper construction of the con- 
stitution, Mr. T. read several extracts from Judge 
Story’s writings. =: 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 


turop,| when the proposition was introduced, had 


affirmed that the annexation of Texas would be a 
violation of the faith of this country, asa violation 
of the law of nations; a violation of the constitution, 
as derogatory to the honor of the nation; and ob- 
jectionable principally on the ground ‘of slavery. 
These were bold propositions, and seemed to'be 
very confidently taken by the gentleman; and this 
committee and the country hada right to expect that 
that gentleman, so well Known for his skill and his 
diligence, would have been armed with facts and 
arguments to appal the friends of this measure, and 
drive them from their position. Passing, for the 
present, the question of national law, Mr. T. pro- 
posed to look into the constitutional question, . The 
3d section of the 4th article of the constitution pro- 
vided that “new States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be 
formed or ereéted within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress.” 

He contended, if it were possible that there could 
be considcred any ambiguity in the first broad grant 
of power to the Congress, “new States may be ad- 
mitted,” &c., that the succeeding limitation of the 
clause showed conclusively that there were to be 
two kinds of admission—one from territory belong- 
ing to some State or States of the Union, and the 
other from foreign territory. He further read seve- 
ral extracts from Judge Story, all going to show, as 
he said, that this clause gave Congress the power to 
admit new States into the Union, limited only by the 
direction of Congress itself. 


It would be observed (said Mr. T.) that he argued | 


this question on the right of Congress to admit new 
States into this Union. There were two classes of 
propositions before the committee—one class propo- 
sing to annex Texas as a State, and the other as a 
Territory. As to the details of these propositions, 
he did not discuss them; men of- sense did 
not quarrel about the details when they had once 
agreed upon the great principles of a measure. 
Nor did he mean to say anything about the power 
of Congress to admit Texas as a territory, his ob- 
ject being only to show their power to admit her as 
a State. The constitution, then, on any rule of con- 
struction that could be applied to it, it could not be 
doubted, authorized Congress to admit Texas as a 
State. But the friends of this question did not fear 
to travel out of the constitution to the history of 
this clause of that instrument, or to travel into the 
cotemporaneous construction of it. He here quoted 
an-extract from Judge Story, to show with what 
limitations and caution the cotemporaneous con- 
struction of the constitution should be received. 
Mr. T. then referred to the 11th article of the old 
confederation, to show the understanding of our 
forefathers in relation to the admission of new States 
in the Union; for, by that article, it was declared that 
Canada should of right, if she chose to do so, come into 
our Union on an equal footing with the other States; 
and bya subsequent proposition, it was declared 
that other new States might be admitted into the 
Union, provided nine States voted for it. Mr. T. 
also referred to the propositions made by Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, Mr. Edmund Randolph and_ others, in 
support of the position he assumed; and cited the 
report of the committee to which these propositions 
were referred. He then quoted the authority of the 
Federalist, number 14, written by Mr. Madison, to 


show the cotemponeous construction given to the, 


constitution in relation to this subject. Ín refutation 
of the position assumed by some gentlemen, that the 
article of the constitution providing for the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union was restricted in 
its meaning to the admission of States arising out of 
the bosom our of acknowleged territory, Mr. T. 
cited the decision of the Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject to be found in the 2d vol. of Peters’s Reports, and 
also referred to the acts admitting Louisiana and 
Arkansas into the Union. „But he would refer the 
committee to another authority, which he supposed, 
on the other side of the House, would be entitled to 


t. He alluded to. a speech of a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia in the other branch 
of Congress, [Mr. Ancuer,] in which he admitted, 
in the broadest sense, the power of this government 
to acquire foreign territory, and annex it to the Union 
asa State. Having said this much on the constitution- 
al question, he wished to. devotea few moments to 
another position taken by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, viz: that it was contrary to our treaty 
stipulations with Mexico, and derogatory to the 


_honor of this nation, to annex Texas to the Union. 


However desirable it might be, in his opinion, to 
make this important and valuable acquision, he, for 
one, would unhesitatingly abandon it if it was cal- 
culated to add the slightest blot or stain upon. our 
national honor. But, to see if the position of the 
gentleman was correct, he would beg leave to de- 
tain the committee while he made a brief historical 
examination of the history of Texas. Mr. T. then 
gave an outline of the history of Texas, from its first 
discovery and settlement by France in 1685; the 
grant of the country by the French King to Crozer 
in 1712; its transfer to Spain, and retrocession to 
France, by which it was sold to the United States 
under the treaty of 1803. Then referring to the 
treaty of 1819, by which the country was ceded by 
the United States to Spain, he. mentioned the fact 
that, on the news of that cession having been re- 
ceived by the people of Texas, they met in solemn 
convention, and, protesting against being trans- 
ferred like slaves to a foreign despot, declared them- 
selves a free and’ independent people. As a free 
and independent nation, she entered into the Mexi- 
can confederacy, and was received as such; having 
formed and adopted a constitution declaring herself 
a sovereign State, and independent not only of the 
rest of the world, but of ‘the other united Mexican 
States. Moreover, having been received as a part 
of the Mexican union with this constitution, Mexi- 
co, by this act, admitted her sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. Mr, T. here read extracts from the con- 
stitution of Coahuila and Texas. From this por- 
tion of the history of Texas it would appear that 
she never had submitted to the jurisdiction of any 
power whatever, and that she had always main- 
tained her freedom and independence. But to pro- 
ceed further in the history of this matter: in 1821, 
the treaty of Cordova was made, by which Spain 
acknowledged the mdependence of Mexico; and 
though that treaty had been afterwards disclaimed 
by Spain, and declared to be null and void, it was, 
upon that simple acknowledgment that Messrs. 
Adams and Clay, and afterwards Gen. Jackson, 
proposed to treat with Mexico for the cession of 
Texas to the United States. Mexico had no other 
title to Texas than that when these propositions 
were made to her; yet when now it was proposed 
to treat with Texas herself, who had always main- 
tained her independence, we are told (said Mr. T.) 
that we are about tarnishing the honor of the coun- 
try, and violating its treaty obligations to Mexico. 
In 1834, Santa Anna overthrew the constitution of 
Mexico, and. Texas having protested against it, de- 
clared her independence again; and notwithstanding 
all the efforts of Mexico to subdue her, she had suc- 
cessfully resisted that power, and maintained her in- 
dependence as a nation to this day. So much, then, 
for the honor of this country and the right of Mexi- 
co to interfere in this matter. Mexico, in fact, never 
had any right, according to the Jaws of nations, to 
one foot of land in Texas; and therefore the United 
States were under no obligations to consult her. 
But (said Mr. T.) while we are.on the subject of 
the honor and good faith of the -nation, I beg leave 
to call the attention of the committee to another im- 
portant fact. Texas had a right to be admitted 
into this Union, which the United States could not 
deny. her without violating every. principle of 
honor, of justice, and of good faith. (The third arti- 
cle of the treaty with France for the purchase 
of Louisiana provides that the inhabitants of Texas 
shall be admitted into the Union, as soon as possi- 
bie, on an equal footing with the other States, and 
secures to them the enjoyment of all their rights and 
privileges. Mr. T, here read the article referred to. 


Now, he asked if that treaty was not violated when 


Texas was ceded to Spain by the treaty of 1819, 
without consulting France or the people of the ter- 
ritory; and if the United States were not bound by 
the principles of justices and good faith to perform 
the stipulations in that treaty now that they had it 
in their power to do so.- Mr: Clay denied the right 
of the United States, under the treaty-making pow- 
er, to cede that country to. Spain; and, for the infor- 
mation of the committee, he would read some ex7 


tracts from some remarks of Mr. Clay on that sub- 
ject. Here Mr, T. read some extracts from Mr. 
Ciay’s remarks condemnatory of the treaty of 1819. 
Fie alluded to the Irish union with England in 
1800, and the previous annexation of Wales to Eng- 
land, to show that the law of nations was not adverse 
to this annexation; and proceeded to the expediency 
ofannexation. His time, however, would not al- 
low him to discuss how and what various interests 
would be promoted by it. He however would re- 
mark that it would open a market for the produc- 
tions of the western country, particularly its grain, 
and for the manufactures of the North and the East. 
It was, however, a national question, and should not 
be decided on sectional views. But if sectional 
views were taken, he conceived it would be found 
to be particularly a western and eastern question. 
The attempt to annex Texas to the United States 
first proceeded from one of the representatives of 
Massachusetts, (understood to be Mr. ADAMS,) 
aided by a man from the western country, (Mr. 
Clay;) and it was to be presumed the two interests 
of the East and West influenced the minds of those 
two men at that day. Mr. Clay, it was known, was 
opposed to the transfer of that country, and he never 
Jost sight of the regaining of it; and what man of 
what party at that time raised his voice against iv 
Nothing was then said of its beiag a southern ques- 
tion. He did not, so far as he knew him- 
self, and his opinions, and his feelings, 
give the slavery question which had been 
raised here the weight of one feather. He 
lived on the line of demarcation between the free 
and the slave interests of this Union, and he was 
able to look upon this maiter with calmness; aod he 
would there say that he did not give that weight to 
the question of slavery that he should be induced, 
on that account, to vote for this annexation. So 
long as he had a seat on this floor, he would not 
submit to the invasion of their constitutional rights 
or domestic institutions by any foreign power; but 
if Texas was annexed to-day as a free State, he 
would give his vote as freely for it as he would if it 
were to be annexed aga slave State. One gentle- 
man had said that this was a new ques‘ion; but he 
denied that it was so. This question had continued 
long to be a question of great interest throughout 
this Union; and the fiat of the people had gone forth 
in a voice that could not be mistaken. Gentlemen 
might deny that the question had been settled by the 
people; but if there was one question that was in- 
volved in the late canvass throughout the wide ex- 
panse of the Union—through every State, and coun- 
ty, and town, and hamlet—it was this question of 
the annexation of Texas. There was no question so 
much mooted; and Mr. Clay was opposed on the 
ground of his hostility to it, and Mr. Polk was 
supported because he was friendly to it. On the 
subject of the tariffand of distribution, there was 
not that unanimity that there was on this question: 
on the question of annexation there was no differ- 
ence—there was no dispute. It might now com- 
ort with the views of some gentlemen from the 
North to throw local difficulties in the way of this 
measure; but he begged the committee to look upon 
it ought to be viewed—as a national question, and 
not one involving local feelings or local interests. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF next obtained the floor, 
and he commenced with the observation that his 
health was so feeble that he was by no means cer- 
tain that he should be able to occupy all the time 
which the rules allotted to him; yet from the deep 
interest which he felt, and which he knew his con- 
stituents felt in relation to this question, he could 
not permit it to pass without attempting to give 
some exuression to his feelings and convictions in 
relation to it. Before coming on here to resume 
his seat at the present session, he had hoped that 
this question would not be forced upon their con- 
sideration, knowing as he did, and as every man on 
this floor knew, that this question, whatever it may 
be to the government, was new to the American 
people. Knowing as he did that,in the midst of the 
heat and turmoil and noise and dust and bustle of 
political campaign just past, there was no opportu- 
nity afforded for the sober consideration of the ques- 
tion in all its details, and wishing that its determi- 
nation by the Congress of the United States might 
havethe benefit of “the sober second thought” of 
the people, he had indulged the hope that it might 
he permitted to go over to the next Congress and 
the next executive, He fully concurred with gen- 


which they had uttered showing the importance of 
this measure. In his opinion it was the most im- 


tlemen who had preceded him in the the expressions | 
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portant question that had engaged the deliberations 
of this body for the last quarter of a century. It 
was a question which was to affect, and 
materially, too, for weal or wo, millions of human 
beings yet unborn, ard in no small degree, republics 
and empires yetin embryo. He repeated, then, he 
had hoped this question would have been permitted 
to have gone over to the next Congress. It was 
well known that there was not a member holding a 
seat on this floor—with the exception of avery few, 
who had been elected to- fill vacancies—who had 
been elected with a view to the determination of this 
question; and it was well known that the executive 
of this Union, by whom this question was brought 
forward, did not possess the confidence of the nation. 
Why, then, this hasty pressure on this subject? 
Did they fear the public sentiment? If gentlemen 
would go no further than to say that Texas, in some 
form, ought to be annexed to this Union, he would 

not be disposed to quarrel with the decision; but when 

they asserted that the people had determined the 

question of annexation, and its terms and conditions, 

he denied it. Such a statement was not true. 

The question was discussed in Ohio as well as 

other places, and he knew something about that dis- 

cussion. He knew that the democratic candidate 

for the office of governor of Ohio uniformly 

took ground, not on the platform of the treaty, but 

of the bill introduced at the other end of the Capi- 

tol by a Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Banron.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. ‘That was the reason he got 
beaten. 

Mr. BRINKERITIOFF. And they all knew 
that both the senators from the State of Ohio were 
against the treaty; and yet they did not meet with a 
word of censure from any part of that State. ‘They 
knew also that the gentleman now occupying the 
exalted station of governor of the great State 
of New York, who voted against the ratifica- 
tion of that treaty, had received an endorsement 
which did him higher honor than any man_ had re- 
ceived amongst all the results of the late campaign. 
With what face, then, could it be said that. this 
question had been decided hy the late election, 
either generally or in detal—not only abstract- 
edly, but in its terms and conditions? He de- 
nied that it had been so settled. He had said that 
he indulged the hope that this question would begiven 
the go-by, and suffered to go over to those who were 
to succeed them, and who enjoyed the public confi- 
dence, coming fresh from the people after they had 
opportunity to examine the subject. But when he 
came here he soon saw this expectation was to be 
disappointed. It required no eatraordinary sagacity 
to see, when the standing committees of the House 
were announced, particularly the Commitee on 
Foreign Affairs, that his hopes were to be disap- 
pointed. He was sure it was quite superfluous for 
him to disclaim any personal hostility to that com- 
mittee; yet justice to his convictions, and to the peo- 
ple he represented, required him to state the truth; 
and he would there state that that committee was 
strangely constituted for the disposition of a “great 
national” question. Why was it that nearly all the 
members of that committee were taken from the 
democracy of the South—from the slave States? 

After a few words on that subject, he addressed 
himself to the remarks of his colleague, (Mr. Deas,] 
who was understood on a previous day to approve, 
and say the people of Obio approved, of the sacrifice 
of Mr. Van Buren, on the ground of his hostility to 
annexation. If that were so, he inquired why were 
there such strenuous exertions made by the repre- 
sentatives from Ohio to prevent his being laid aside? 
why were there such energetic—an energy amount- 


ing almost to ferocity—protests against “the deep 
damnation of his taking off?’ He went on toin- 
quire if his colleague approved of the two-thirds rule 
adopted inthe convention, by which one-thirds of its 
members could control or prevent action altogether? 
He asserted that the democracy of Onio had never 
vanctioned that rule, and he trusted in God they 
never would, 

They supported James K. Polk earnestly and 
zealously and laboriously, in season and out of 
season, because he was opposed to a bank of the 
United States, a distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, a high protective tariff, and 
because he agreed with the democratic party gen- 
erally on questions of a national and constitutional 
character, but not on the ground of immediate and 
unconditional annexation; and on these grounds 
there was no people that did more to secure the suc- 
cess of their candidate than the people of the great 
State of New York. 


But why was this question:thus rudely. thrust on 
their consideration, and with such ‘feverish heat and 
impatient haste? And why had it assumed the par- 
ticular and definite shape in which it was now pred 
sented, without not only the forming-but the adopt- 
ing hand of a committee? Was it done for the 
special endorsément -of the only remaining 
whig principle of °40—‘Tyler, too?” . Was it 
done for that? Or was it ‘done for the special 
glorification of the extraordinary, the: “world- 
astonishing person who now controls. the diplomacy 
of the country? Was it for that, and an approva! 
of his dissertations on slavery and «the beauties of 


| bondage, and the sweet harmonious music of fetters? \ 


If it was not for that, why was it there in the’ shape 
in which it was presented to them? Why was the 
dead body of the treaty exhumed and: galvanized 
into horrible contortions? If it was not for'that, 
why was it that a committee did not deliberate upon 
iv If it wasa national question, why was it that 
a committee did not mould it into some shape in 
which they could adopt it consistently with their 
principles and feelings? But the administration 
were anxious for it. Oh, yes; they had’ had 
a message detailing in high sounding phrase 
the wrongs and insults and injustice of which 
Mexico had been guilty; and hence | they 
were prayed to annex Texas right off. Why 
was it that the executive was so anxious 
on that subject for the national rights and dignity? 
It was a beautiful administration. Now he (Mr. 
B.) believed they had a country away West be- 
tween the Rocky mountains and the broad Pacific, 
called Oregon. It was a country of. large extent, 
and a region of great fertility; and what was more, 
it was admitted by every American statesman to be 
ours exclusively, in every respect; and yet that 
country was «ctually in British possession— British 
military possession—and was Under the jurisdiction 
of British law. Weil, and what did our sensitive 
executive say to that? ‘We are negotiating about 
it.” Negotiating about what? Why were not our 
rights to Oregon vindicated? Why was it that pos- 
session was not taken of it? This was an inquiry 
which had gone out from the people; and the an- 
swer was, “we are negotiating.” 

Mr: DUNCAN. And have 
thirty years. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, Yes; and have been for 
the last thirty years; and the negotiations may thus 
be spun out to eternity. Was not the territory our 
own? And yet it was still being “negotiated” for; 
while for Texas, which is in the enjeyment of a 
free government, and her people under the pro- 
tection of a constitution and constitutional laws, 
this fever heat is got up. Why was there this dif- 
ference? Oh! in relation to Mexico we were very 
valiant; but when we came .to speak of a question 
pending between us and the British lion, the admin- 
istration “roars as gently as a sucking dove.” 
{Laughter.} He asked why this was so? He 
asked the country—he asked the people—if it was 
because Oregon was likely to be settled by farmers, 
while Texas was to be settled by planters? Was 
that the reason? Whatever it might be, he expected 
no change for the better while the “negotiations” 
remained under their present auspices. That wes 
his opinion, and they might take it for what it wag 
worth. : . 

Eut he complained of the haste with which this 
committee had acted. There might be some men 
(perhaps in this committee) gifted with extraordi- 
nary instinct, who were able to decide great ques- 
tions by intuition. He laid no claim to such a power 
as this; and as the organ of this House, he had ex- 
peeted from the investigation of this committee that 
presentation of facts and statistics, official and relia- 
able, of which they were so strikingly ignorant. 
Here was a proposition to assume the debt of Texas; 
he wanted to know much that debt was. Many of 
us—-all of us (speaking of my party relations) have 
disclaimed and argued zealously, some of us elo- 
quently, said Mr. B., against ihe assamption of 
State debts; all of us have taken that position; it has 
become a primary article in our creed; we kave 
contended that such an assumption of the debts of 
the States of this Union is unconstitutional, He 
wanted to know how, then, if it were unconstitu- 
tional to assume the domestic debt of a State, now 
in the Union--why it was constitttional to assume 
the debts of a foreign State? Above all, he wanted 

to know the extent of the burden they were called 
on to assume: The State of Ohio was already 
burdened witha heavy debt; but it paid that debt, 
and it was for the very reasom that they did pay 


been for the last 
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thei debt, that they. objected to the assumption of a 
still greater burden: “[t-would do for gentlemen 
whose States weré disgraced with repudiation— 
whose States were disgraced with the folly which 
they had exhibited of ‘having contracted debts they 
could not pay~—to. go, ad infinitum, to the assump- 
tion of other- debts. It was often said that no man 
was:so -independent as the pauper on the town. 
‘[Laughter.} x . : 
The committee did not tell them the amount of the 
debts. He did not believe Texas knew herself; she 
had labored under. great financial embarrassments, 
and had been obliged to resort to every measure for 
the purpose of raising means. Her seat of govern- 
ment had been like the Avab’s tent—here to-day 
and there to-morrow; and what was the amount of 
her debt—what was the amount of her unappropria- 


ted lands, neither the committee told them, nor did . 


he believe Texas herself knew. We did know—it 
wasa matter of public notoriety—that old Spain 
had granted lands there; that old France—that Mex- 
ico had granted lands there, and that Texas has 
been granting lands with a lavish hand, and that of 
necessity. 

ite objected to the assumption of the debt. 
Gentlemen might tell them that the lands of Texas 
would pay all her debt. How did they know it? 
They told them that we limited the amount ofas- 
sumption. I tell you (said Mr. B.) we cannot do 
it. If you take her lands, her resources, the 
amount of assumption is onlylimited by the amount 
of debt. We would: be bound by every considera- 
-tion of morality and of honor to pay the whole of 
debt; and he therefore preferred the proposition to 
admit Texas as a State, preserving her identity, 
leaving her public-debt, and her public lands to pay 
that debt. He would vote for no proposition that 
did not embody that principle. He was willing to 
grant the further means from her custom-houses. 

e would give her all her resources to pay her 
debts; but he would never take either, until one bal- 
anced the other. Í 
[Gentlemen had some of them proclaimed that 
this was a great national question. He denied it. 
It was no such thing. It isin your power (said 
Mr. B.) to make it so if you will; and when you 
have made it so,I will vote for it; but till then, 
never. It was not anational question. It wasa 
sectional question. It was a southern question; 
hatched and got up as a southern question, for 
the benefit of the South; for the strengthening of 
her. institutions; for the promotion of her pow- 
er; for her benefit; for the advanesment of 
her influence. His people agreed with him on 
this subject; and he ventured to say, ifany gen- 

.tleman on this floor possessed the attribute of om- 
niscience, and could look into the secret recesses 
of every northern heart, they would say that their 
constituents coincided with him in this position; 
they were willing to abide by the constitution, and 
its compromises; but they were not willing “to ex- 
tend the area of freedom” by such means, giv- 
ing advantages to one portion of *the Union, 
without counterbalancing advantages to the oth- 
er. If you want Texas to be as you declare 
it, (said Mr. B.,)-a great national question, shape 
it, and make it so; and, my word for it, you 
shall have Texas to-morrow. Some gentlemen 
south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, he was very 
well aware, did not like the candor of their south- 
ern brethren who called it a southern question, and 
therefore they had baptized it as a great national 
question. “A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” somebody had said; and in his opinion a 
skunk by any other name would smeli as bad; it was a 
southern question; a-slavery question; and however 
they might baptize it, and rebaptize it, the essence 
of the animal would remain the same-? 

There were many arguments advaffted in favor of 
the annexation of Texas. One was, that, unless we 
annex it, itwould become a dependency of Great 
Britain. . His humble opinion was that thatargument 
was got up for the occasion, as a bugbear, for the 
purpose of freightening the timid, and for deceiving 
the credulous. He allowed it no weight im his 
mind whatever. 2 

The next argument was that generally called the 
military argument—that it was necessary to have 
‘Texas in order to make a suceessful defence of New 
Orleans if attacked, and to defend and keep open 
the mouth of the Mississippi river. Phrenologists who 
had examined his head, had said he was ‘not defi- 
cient in veneration; but, great as was his veneration 

., for.those names who had spoken on this question 
aid had put-forth this argument, he must say he con- 


sidered it no better than that insect usually denomi- 
nated a humbug. Gentlemen need not. give them- 
selves any trouble about the opening the Mississippi 
river; I tell you (said Mr. B.) the people of the 
upper Mississippi will always keep that open; and if 
you do not believe it, let any one, foreign or domes- 
tic, undertake to shut it. y 

(The third argument was, that it was desirable to 
have Texas for the benefit of free trade with its 
future inhabitants. There was weight in that argu- 
ment, in his estimation—great weight; and for that 
reason he desired Texas, if it could he brought in 
on honorable, fair, and equal terms. 

<The fourth argument was, that we would have to 
annex Texas in order to preserve in our hands a 
monopely of the production of cotton—the iaw ma- 
terial of the manufactures of. the world—and thus 


| hold in dependence upon us the manufacturing na- 


tions of the world, and compel them to cultivate 
with us amicable relations, or, by stopping their 
supplies, their spindles and their looms should cease 
their operations, and their people starve. There was 
great weight in that argument; and therefore he de- 
sired Texas, if it could be acquired on fair, equal, 
honorable terms to all sections of this Union—as a 
national measure for the national advantage, and not 
as a sectional measure for sectional advantage. 

But the last argument, and the one which, perhaps, 
from the peculiar constitution of his mind, was great- 
er with him than other, was the acquisition of so ex- 
tensive and valuable a territory as Texas as a home 
for our posterity, as the theatre for our enterprise 
and industry. That, in his opinion, was the great 
advantage of the acquisition of Texas. Thus were 
members on this floor, not a few who, like himself, 
knew the advantages of having a “West” to go to, 
where they were forced from many of the embarrass- 
ing circumstances, from family influences, from 
associated wealth, and from those thousand things 
which, in the old settled country, had the tendency 
of keeping down the efforts and enterprise of our 
young men. Therefore he desired Texas. 

Now, the only remaining question was, whether |, 
they of the North should have their share of it. 
Let southern gentlemen answer this question in the 
affirmative, and Texas we should have now; let 
them answer in the negative, and his vote should 
never sanction it—never. Make it all a slave terri- 
tory, and they virtually excluded them—excluded 
northern immigration from it; their sons and their 
young men would not goand plough, and dig, and 
chop, and grub by the side of the negroes of the 
South. They could not ask—they would not ask 
it of them. Exclude slavery from half of that terri- 
tory, and they of the North could have their share 
of the benefits of that country. Was it not right, 
just, and equitable? If we assumed the debt of 
Texas, did not they of the North pay more 
than half of it? And if we were involved, on 
this account, in a war with Mexico or with 
England, would not they have to fight in it 
as well as their southern brethren? He referred to 
the appeals made on the part of gentlemen from the 
South, who were friends of annexation, to gen- 
erosity, to nationality of feeling. Look at the po- 
sition (said he) that gentlemen occupy here. They 
overflow with generosity; and what do they ask? 
The whele. We are narrow, selfish, confined in 
our views; and what do we ask? One-half. 
{Laughter.} Was it not ridiculous? Was it not 
degrading to northern representatives? His colleague 
{Mr. Dean] had kad his fling, too, at the North—at 
the Yankee land. Now Mr. B. had not the honor 
of it, but he believed his colleague had the honor of 
being by birth and by education a Yenkee. [Laugh- 
ter.] Of course he was at liberty to deride them as 
much as he had a mind to! 

Mr. DEAN rose, amid much merriment of the 
House, and (Mr. Brinxeruorr yielding the floor) 
said he did not know why the gentleman placed him 
in a false position for the purpose of making a 
fling at any: remarks he had made. I am not a 
Yankee by birth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRINKERHOFSF said he most cheerfully 
recalled his remark if he was in error. 

Mr. DEAN said he was not the man to reflect N 
on his native country or native State. His re- 
marks in regard to the eastern people had been in 
answer to the remarksof the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. C. B. Smiru,] who had sought to por- 
tray them and their character in a light he believed 
they did not deserve. So far as the gentleman con- 
fined his remarks to the gallant conduct of the heroes 
of the revolution springing from Massachusetts, Mr. 
D. cordially agreed with him. It was only when 


he came down’ to the conduct of her degraded sons 
that he objected to it. He himself had referred to 
that conduct during the -last war, as Hartford con- 
ventionists, &c, and to this, he could only al- 
lude in terms of deep indignation. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF resuming, said if he had 
misunderstood his colleague, he most cheerfully 
withdrew anything he had said.. He had had no idea 
of giving him offence. ` 

(Mr. B. contended that, if Texas was to be admit- 
ted, it should not be done without settling, in the 
first instance, how much of the territory was to be 
kept for free States, and how much for slave States. 
The only safety for the North was to settle the 
matter beforehand by law, arid then there would not 
be any future controversy on the subject; but the 
settlements would be formed in the different por- 
tions of the territory in reference to the condition 
they are to maintain in regard to negro slavery, or 
the exclusion of it. If Texas should now be an- 
nexed without any conditions, the gentlemen of the 
South would hereafter claim that the whole territory 
should be admitted as slave States, and, pointing to 
the debates in Congress, and the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of the Secretary of State, say that it was 
annexed to the Union expressly for the purpose- 
of continuing there the institution of slavery. 

We have (said he) been taunted on this floor with 
having been able to have but one presidential term 
for any President elected from the North, either fed- 
eral or democratic; and it was well, said he, to re- 
mind us of this fact; for some of us might have re- 
lapsed into independence of thought and action, if 
we had not heard the sound of the whip. Some of 
us might have forgotten the sacrifice of one of the 
best and purest men that ever lived. Wehave bech 
told to consult the honor and interests of the coun- 
try in our action on this measure, and we will obey; 
but it will not be by voting for your intensely self- 
ish scheme of annexation. Other gentlemen might 
do as they pleased; but he, for one, “had rather be 
a dog, and bay the moon,” than vote for it on such 
terms. 


Mr. CHAPPELL observed that there were some 
in this House who in their inmost souls had felt this 
to bea national question. There were those who 
would gladly have preserved it from the taint of sec- 
tional feelings and sectional interests; and as a 
southern man, he took it upon himself to say that 
such was the paramount feeling of southern gentle- 
men on this floor; and such would continue to be 
their feelings, whatever assaults might be made on 
them from the other side. We of the South, said he, 
whenever a question assumes a sectional character, 
know and feel that we. are the weaker party, and 
that we never cancarry a point in this House by 
appealing to such feelings and interests. As men of 
sense, therefore, ifnot as patriots, they would eschew, 
on every occasion in which it could be avoided, any 
reference to them. Itmight be well for the gentleman 
from Ohio, whenever he could do so, to raise a sectione 
alfeeling, and to make it subservient to his views; 
but if we, said he, touch such a chord, we have lost all 
hope. Were not these considerations, on their very 
face, enough to disprove the charges made by the 
gentleman from Ohio, that the southern members 
were influenced by sectional feelings and sectional 
interests in pressing this measure? But on what 
ground did the gentleman make the charge? Why, - 
that the South had so much generosity, that on 
a question in which the whole Union was concern- 
ed, she claimed the whole of, Texas; while he had 
so much generosity that he would be content with 
half. Was that the state of the case? Would any 
man, holding such scctional vicws as the gentleman 
avowed, be content with an equal devision of Texas 
into slaveholding and non-slaveholding States? 

For the purpose of showing the injustice of the 
charge made bythe gentleman, he would beg leave 
to cail the attention of the committee to the origin 
of the division of the territory of the United States 
into staveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
What State was it that gave to the federal govern- 
ment that vast and rich territory northwest of the 
Ohio? It was the State of Virginia, a slaveholding 
State; and upon that noble and genc:ous donation 
the celebrated ordinance of L787 was passed, which 
forever excluded slavery from that whole territory 
—forever excluded the sons and daughters of Vir- 
ginia from participating in the benefits of that grant | 
without giving up the patrimony received from their 
fathers, and relinquishing the habits of life in which 
they had been brought up. Where were-the self- 
ishness and sectional feelings of the South when 


Virginia made this 
government? : 

‘Mr. C. then referred to the Missouri compromise, 
by which much the largest and most valuable por- 
tion of the Louisiana purchase was given to the non- 


slaveholding’ interest; and’ that, too, was just after -| 


Texas, the most valuable of the southern portion of 
the territory, had been ceded to Spain by a northern 
Secretary of State. The charge, therefore, made 
against the South, of being sectional or selfish in this 
“matter, was like the baseless fabric of a vision. Mr. 
C. then entreated gentlemen to consider thisas a 
great national question, in which the whole Union 
wasalike interested. 
` Did gentlemen look back to events? If they did, 
had they forgotten that the transfer of Norway to 
the King of Sweden by the fiat of that king and the 
Emperor of Russia was as a compensation for Fin- 


land? How did France herself get Louisiana from ` 


Spain? Was it not by giving the dukedom of Tus- 
cany asa settlement for the son-in-law of the King 
of Spain? Why, it seemed to him that gentlemen 
had lost the lights, or at least the beneficial instruc- 
tions of history, when they appealed to those stand- 
ards of political morality which have always existed 
in Europe, asa ruleto try this-case by. Yes, the 
kings and cabinets to whom they hesitated not to ap- 
peal, had themselves made their people the subjects of 
transfer—yes, both people and entire provinces. But 
ifthey cross the Atlantic, who dared to disregard the 
old and time-honored institution of monarchy—if two 
republics in the New World came together by a 
free and voluntary union, all the orders of despotism 
in the world cry aloud against the atrocity of the 
deed, and denounce it asthe great political felony 
ofthe age, It seemed to him, however, that the 
people of this country must be the keepers of their 
own honor. 


What, then, was proposed in this case? 
Wasa free and voluntary union of two coun- 
tries to take place—countries, according to the 
law of nations, having the right and the 
power to dispose of themselves? Could gen- 
tlemen say there was ought in this to tarnish the 
national honor? They must decide this question 
apart from any views advanced, or any complexion 
attempted to be stamped upon it by the powers of 
the Old World. They must make it an American 
question, and decide it on American principles., But 
what then was the state of the question, so far as 
Mexico was concerned? Did gentlemen mean to 
say that Texas was the property of Mexico? Did 
gentlemen mean to say that, by the law of nations, 
and in the face of the acknowledgment of our own, 
as well as other governments, Texas, at this 
time, was a province or dependence of Mexico? . It 
was not necessary to decide now whether Tex- 
as had the -right to be what we had acknowl- 
edged her to. be—a free and independent coun- 
try; but how stood the matter in regard to 
Mexico, in case we should lend Texas a helping 
hand in her contest with Mexico? According to the 
law of nations, under which we ourselves received 
and from the beneficent hand of a foreign kingdom, 
imour struggle for independence, no wrong would 
be done to Mexico. The honor of the United 
States—our fair fame in the wide world and in all 
future time, it appeared by the remarks of some gen- 
tlemen, was to be tarnished if we take Texas to 
our bosom. with her own assent; and this tarnishing 
of our honor was to flow out of a wrong we were 
to inflict on Mexico. Now, he asked again, had 
gentlemen forgotten, or did they disregard the lights 
of history which were reflected by our own govern- 
ment. France embraced our quarrel when it hung 
undecided and doubtful: yes, we owe our deliver- 
ance—we owe all the grandeur, and glory, and lib- 
erty.of which we boast, to the part acted by France 
for us; and did gentlemen mean to denounce that as 
an ignominous tarnishing of the honor of France? 


He pursued this argument at great length, and 
quoted Vattel to establish the position assumed, 
that, m such `a case, wrong would not be done to 
Mexico. He also contended that it was not neces- 
sary to wait for the further expression of the will of 
the people. If Mr. Jefferson had waited, the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana would have been lost. Refer 
this question to the people, and what more would 
they decide than they had decided at the last elec- 
tion? Were the people in their. elections to decide 
all ‘the details of such legislation? Was it not 
enough.if they announced their will-in tones suffi- 
ciently loud and clear to be heard and understood? 

Those who waited for more distinct commands— 


priceless ‘grant to the federal - 
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for more detailed. instruction from: the people— 
would weit and wait until they would lose all by de- 
lay. He referred to the fact; that when Florida was 
acquired for this country, (by thé ‘same-act of di- 
plomacy by which we lost ‘T'exas,) there was no 
delay to obtain the sense of the. people before nego- 
tiating for it; and he further urged, .with earnest- 
ness, that the represeiitatives of the people, im this 
instance, were fully and distinctly instructed by the 


people on this point, and that it became them, as | 


faithful servants of the people, to act inimediately—_ 
not ‘to postpone till the voice of the people could 


again be heard, or till the meeting of the next Con-' {| 


gress, as the golden opportunity -might then be lost 

forever.” , i ` 
Mr. C. wasfurther proceeding, when his remarks 

were terminated by the expiration of the hour, 


Mr. HOLMES obtained the floor; and on his. 
motion the committee rose and r pored progress. 
ae 


On motion of Mr. SCHENC 

The House adjourned. 

The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. BENTON: The petition of Davis Hawkins, of 
Newport, New York, asking arrearages of pension: referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr.OWEN: The petition of Lucretia Foote fora pen- 


/ sion: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of William Pettee, jr., 
and 155 others, citizens of Massachusetts, tor a light-house 
atthe entrance of Kennebunk harbor, in the State of Maine: 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DANA: The petition of 70 inhabitants of El 
bridge, Onondaga county, New York, asking the reduction 
of letter postage to 3 cents for 500 miles and 6 cents fora 
greater distance: referred to the Committee on the Post Of 
fice and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BAYLY: The petition of William R. Jaynes, with 
additional testimony, praying fora pension: referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
New York, for an appropriation fora sea wall to protect 
Buffalo harbor. 

By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petitions from citizens of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, praying for a mail route from Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, 
via Wellsville; referred to the Committee on the Post Of 
fice and Post Roads. The petition from 380 citizens of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, praying’ for`a mail route from 
Washington, ‘Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, Ohio, via Wells- 
yille: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Stephen Sewall 
and 17 others, of Winthrop, Maine, against annexation of 


} Texas as slave-holding territory. fhe petition of Nathan- 


iel Lyford, of East Livermore, Maine, for a pension. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The remonstrance of J. C. Ells- 
worth and 55 others, citizens of Greensboro, Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas as slave territory to the 
Union. The remonstance of K.W. Cross; and 23 others, 
citizens of Duxbury, Vermont, against the annexation of 
‘Texas as slave territory to this Union. The memorial of C. 
J. Childs end 54 others, “maids and matrons” of Washing- 
ton-county, Vermont, against annexation of Texas as slave 
territory to the United States. 

By Mr. A. A. CHAPMAN: The petition of Eli Peterson, 
ofthe county of Montgomery, State of Virginia, praying for 
bounty land; which was referred to the Committee on Rey- 
olutionary Claims. 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition from citizens of 
Brownviile, New York, praying a reduction of postage to 
five cents on all letters not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. COLLAMER: The petition of James Southgate 
and 24 others, of Bridgewater, Vermont, against the annex- 
ation of Texas. The petition of Joseph Eaton and 49 others, 
of Plymouth, Vermont, against the annexation of Texas. 
The petition of Silas Waterman, for a pension. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Henry Nealy for a pen- 
sion: referred to the Commitice on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. JEREMIAH BROWN: Three petitions of similar 
import, signed hy Samuel Ziegler, Jesse Showalter, Martin 
Boarman, and 148 others, citizens of Lancaster and Berks 
counties, in Pennsylvania, praying Congress to establish a 
mail route from New Holland, in Lancaster county, to Read- 
ing, in Berks county. 

By Mr. STILES: The memorial of the merchants, traders, 
and other citizens of Savannah, Georgia, praying an appro- 
priation by Congress for the erection or purchase of cus- 
tom house buildings in said city: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr, PHOENIX: The petition from persons navigating 
the Hadson river, for a light-house on Teller’s Point. 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Ann Gardner, widow 
of Francis Gardner, late a gunner in the Service of the 
navy of the United States, praying for a -pension: referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARPER: The petition of H. Safford. and 73 
others, citizens of Muskingham county, Ohio, remonstra- 
ting againstjthe annexation of Texas. 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of James Williams, pray- 
ing for compensation for services and expenses in arrest- 
ing a deserter from the United States army in 1814. The 


petition of Wm. Culver, praying for remuneration for ex. 


tra services in constructing the custom-house at New Lon- 

don, Connecticut: referred to the Committee of Claims. 
The following is the joint resolution reported on 

Saturday by Mr. Parmenter, chairman of..the 


l Committee on Naval Affairs 


House of Representatives: Bad 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the: 
Secretary of the Navy, with the advice and consent of the 
President, may establish regulutions fixing the relative rank, 
and defining the privileges belonging thereto, of surgeons, 
pursers, chaplains, professors of mathematics, and the as- 
sistants of said grades; which regulations may be altered 
and amended, from time to time, by the Secretary of the 
Navy; with the advice and congeft of the President, as the 
“good of the naval service may require. i 
Provided, That such assimilated rank shall not, in any 
case, be construed to increase the pay of any officer. 


, and passed by the 


IN SENATE. 
ó ` Tvespay, January 14, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting tabular statements prepared by the, 
Register of the Treasury, exhibiting the articles of 
merchandise imported during the year ending the 
30th June, 1844, the duty of which exceeds 35 per 
centum on the. average wholesale market value of 
said articles; which was ‘ordered to lie on the table, 
and be- printed. noon : : > 

Also,a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, transmitting a report from the officer in charge 
of the ordnance bureau. OE ec ae 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Secretary of Treasury, reporting to the’ Senate, 
in compliance with resolution, a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures forthe months of Novem- 
ber and December last, as nearly .as they can now 
be ascertained; from which itappears that, for the 
month of November, the receipts ‘exceeded the ex- 
penditures by the sum of $113,420 34; and in the 
month of December, the expenditures exceeded the 
receipts by the sum of $548,964 12. : 


November. December. ‘Total. 
Receipts - $1,468,000 00 $1,265,200 00° $7,733,200 00 
Expenditures, 1,354,579 66 1,814,164 12 3,168,743 78 


$113,420 84 $549,964 12 


Making, in the two months, the current expendi- 

‘ ures to exceed the receipts by the sum of $435,- 
43 78. aot ` 7 : 

The expenditures, during the same period, for the 

redemption and interest of treasury notesand public 

debt, were 


“$435,543: 78 


Total. 


November, December. 
Redemption, $158,910 64 $92,262 40 $251,203 04 
Interest, 4,401 19 426,595 97 430,997 16 


$163,311 83 $518,888 37 $682,200 20 


On motion by Mr. WOODBURY, ordered to. lie 
on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. PHELPS presented a petition from B. F. 
Haskell and 331 ether inhabitants of Cornwall; Ver- 
mont, remonstrating against the annexation.of Tex- 
as, or any other state, as a stave State, to the United. 
States: referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. : 

Mr. BATES presented a memorial from Nathan- 
iel Goddard and others, owners of the ship Ariadne 
and cargo, which was captured during the last war, 
and condemned by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States for having a British license, and- sold, 
praying that the proceeds of the confiscation may 

e remitted to them:.referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill sup- 
plementary to the act to authorize the Secretary of 
State to liquidate certain land claims therein mention- 
ed, passed April, 1814; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: i 

.On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Committee on 


the Judiciary was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill for the relief of Joseph Ram- 
say. He remarked thatthe committee found. that 
there was no claim on which any legal question 
arises; it was a case which rather appealed to the 
benevolence of Congress. 

On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the bill was refer- 
red to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MILLER introduced, on leave, a bill for the 
relief of John Woolley; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also introduced, on leave, a bill to incorporate the 
Orphan Asylum and Female Free school of Alex- 
andria, in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. . 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition from the 
heirs of Nathaniel Ashley, of Kentucky, praying 
for compensation for his services in the revolutions . 


ary war; which was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. $ 
Mr. TAPPAN presented a preamble and resolu- 
tion adopted by the general assembly of Ohio, in- 
_ structing the senators and requesting the represent- 
atives from that State to use their exertions to pro- 
cure the passage of a law to confirm the titles to 
certain lots in the town of Perrysburg, Wood 
county, Ohio: referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. ` 
__ Also, on leave, introduced a joińt resolution for 
the distribution of the works on the exploring ex- 
edition; which was twice read, and referred to the 
oint Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NILES presented a petition from John Rus- 
sell, praying for an amendment to the laws granting 
bounty lands to the officers and soldiers of the rev- 
elutionary army; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. - 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill authorizing the appointment 
of assistant surgeons and assistant pursers to the 
navy. which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

Mr, DICKINSON introduced, on leave, a bill 
entitled an act providing for appeals in cases of 
bankruptcy; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PORTER submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered, and agreed to, viz: ` 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate procure 
twelve hundred additional copies of the report of J. N. Nic- 
ollet, which was ordered to be printed on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1841; and also that he cause to be printed from the cop- 
per plate belonging to the Senate, thesame number of copies 
of the hydrographical basin of the Upper Mississippi river, 
accompanying the said report; two hundred copies of which 
said report and map to be for the use of the Topographical 
bureau, under whose direction they were prepared. 


Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rules, lies one day on the ta- 
ble, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing and 
requirin: the judge of the district court of the United States 
for the district of Arkansas, to hold two terms of the said 
courtin each year at Van Buren, in Crawford county, in 
said State; and also of extending the jurisdiction of said 
court over the adjacent Indian lands, in all cases, 

Mr. BREESE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill—title not heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication” from the State Department, 
showing the number, names, and compensation of the 
clerks and messengers employed therein; which, 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, was ordered to lie 
on the table. f 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back, without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
to organize a company of sappers, miners, and pon- 
toniers. ; 

The following resolution, submitted. by - Mr. 
‘Woovzury yesterday, was taken up and agreed to, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to lay before the Senate a schedule of the articles in table 
E annexed to his-annual report at this session, with the 
yates ad valorem to which the duty on them amounted, that 
was actually paid by the importers. 

The resolution submited by Mr. Jonnson yester- 
day was taken up for consideration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary ke in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of passing an act 
farther to regulate the costsand fees accruing in suits and 
prosecutions in the district and circait courts of the United 
States forthe State of Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted a few remarks show- 
ing the enormous fees which are required to be paid 
in the United States courts in Louisiana, which, in 
some cases, exceed the amount involved in the suit. 
He alluded to the circumstance of the subject hav- 
ing at the last session been before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which failed to make any report 
thereon. He appealed to the committee to take the 
matter into their early consideration. 

Mr. DAYTON remarked that the reason why 
the committee did not report upon the subject last 
session was, that no facts had been laid before them 
upon which to base a report. And should the reso- 
lution. pass without some facts being referred to the 
comrnittee as the basis of their action, no report 
could be expected from them this session. 

Mr. JOHNSON said some information as to the 
enormity of these fees would be laid before the com- 
mittee. > ` 

Mr. HENDERSON also made some remarks 
showing that the committee should report abill, ofa 
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general character, conforming the fees in the United 
States ‘courts to the fees paid in the State courts, 

Mr. JOHNSON, on this suggestion, modified his 
resolution so as to make the inquiry general; and it 
was adopted. 

Mr. WOODBURY, on leave, reported a bill for 
the relief of David Currier; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Miles King 
and his assignees was read the third time and 
passed, G 

The bill to increase the pay of certain officers of 
the revenue-cutter service while serving in the navy 
of the United States, came -up in order, but was 
passed over informally. 


On motisn by Mr. MERRICK, it was 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to 
communicate to the Senate any information in his posses- 
sion relative to the establishment of a private express now 
running between Nev, York and New Orleans for the trans- 
portation of mailable matter, and whether, under existing 
laws, the Post Office Department have the power of correct- 
ing this evil; and if no authority for the correction of said 
evil now exists, that he further communicate to the Senate 
his views as to the proper legislative provisions to be made 
upon the subject. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, the vote 
concurring in ‘the adverse report of the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the case of General John 
Stockton, was reconsidered, and the subject was re- 
committed to that committee. - 


RENEWAL OF WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 


The Senate bill entitled “a bill renewing certain 
pensions for the term of five years,” being the next 


thing for consideration on the general orders, was. 
8 8 ? 


taken up as in committee of the whole. 

It provides that the pensions for five years here- 
tofore granted out of ‘the naval pension fund to the 
widows of officers, searzen, and marines, who have 
been killed or who have died by reason of a wound 
received in the line of their duty, or in consequence 
of casualty by drowning or otherwise, or injury re- 
ceived in the line of their duty, and which pensions 
have ceased from the expiration of the period for 
which they were originally granted, or subsequent- 
ly renewed, shall be continued for another period of 
five years to such of the said widows as have re- 
mained unmarried; but to cease on death or mar- 
riage. 

Mr. CHOATE moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting the words “by reason of disease contracted, 
or,” which would extend the renewal of their pen- 
sions to the widows of officers, seamen, and marines 
who died in consequence of having periled their 
lives in the service in various ways important to the 
country. Having explained himself so fully last 
session, when, on his motion, this amendment was 
adopted by the Senate on the bill then under discus- 
sion, he deemed it unnecessary to trouble the Senate 
with a repetition of his views, believing there would 
be no dissent. 

Mr. BAYARD suggested the proper place in the 
bill for the amendment. By striking out the words 
in consequence, and inserting by reason of discase con- 
tracted, or, the senator's object would be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. CHOATE assented to the suggestion. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired if this bill would not in 
effect revive an act which was repealed a few years 
back, after long debate, and mature consideration. 

Mr. BAYARD replied that the bill renewed only 
pensions of widows who have heretofore enjoyed 
pensions, but provision for which was omitted in 
the bill or joint resolution lately passed in the Sen- 
ate consolidating pensions. Its operatioa would be 
retrospective altogether, and it would give no en- 
couragement to the extension of the pension system 
hereafter. These widows received pensions under 
acts prior to the acts of 1837. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired what amount of money 
the bill would appropriate. 

Mr. BAYARD spoke from recollection when he 
said he thought it could not be more than twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. CHOATE had made inquiry on that point 
at the department, and was there assured it would 
not exceed $30,600. 

Mr. HENDERSON, for reasons which he had 
fully explained last session, should vote not only 
against the amendment, but against the bill. The 
measure involved an invidious distinction between 
one branch of the public service and another not 
less meritorious. This distinction was unjust and 
impolitice; and on these grounds he should oppose 


the byl. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Cnoare’s 
amendment; and it was adopted. 

Mr. BAYARD moved two verbal-amendments, 
viz: to improve the phraseology by leaving out the 


-word from, in the 9th line, and substituting in conse- 


quence of, and by inserting after or, in the 10th line, 
for which they; both of which were adopted. 

The bill was then reported back to the Senate and 
the amendments were concurred in. 

On the question of engrossment, 

Mr. HENDERSON called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. i RA 

The bill was then ordered to. be engrossed, and 
read a third time—yeas 31, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield‘ 
Foster of New York, Foster of Tennessee, Francis, Hanne- 
gan, Huger, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, 
Sturgeon, Upham, and Woodbridge—3l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Breese, 
Clayton, Haywood, Henderson, Semple, Sevier, Tappan, 
and Woodbury-—-12. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. HAYWOOD, pursuant to notice hereto- 
fore given, asked and obtained leave to introduce 
the following bill, which was read by its title twice 
with a.view to referénce: : 


Bill to provide: for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and to restore the ancient limits of the republic. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, “hat from and immediately after the date of the 
final adoption of the.compact which shall be made by 
the supreme authorities of the United States and the su- 
preme authoritics of the republic of Texas for ceding and 
annexing the territories of the said last mentioned repub- 
lic unto the United States of America, the erdinance passed 
on the 13th July, 1787, and entitled “An ordinance or the 
government of the territory of the United States northwest 
of the river Ohio,” shall be, and it is hereby, extended over, 
applied to, and re-enacted, as to the whole of the territor 
which shall be ceded or annexed as aforesaid; and it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States to execute 
the same in each of the districts created therein, according 
to the constitution and laws of the United States. And the 
the said ordinance, mutalis mutandis, shall be and remain as 
articles of compact between the United States and the peo- 
ple thereof and of the said territory to he ceded and annex- 
ed as aforesaid, and of each district theeof, and the prople 
of the said territory and districts, unalterable unless by 
common consent, asthe same was heretofore declared to 
be the articles of compact between the United States and 
the people thereof, and the said northwest territory and 
the people thereof; subject, however, to the following con- ` 
ditions, alterations, limitations, and restrictions, to be en- 
grafted in the said compact of annexation and cession ac- 
cording to their substance, as the said compact may here- 
after be formed and adopted by the supreme authorities of 
the United States and the republic of Texas, to wit: 

First: The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide for making all the territories 
ceded and annexed to the United States subject to the consti» . 
tution of the United States; and to such ‘alterations as shall 
be lawfully made therein, and to all the acts and ordinances 
of the United States in Congress assembled, conformable to 
the said constitution now in force, or hereafter to be en- 
acted. 

Second. The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made. to provide further for the a division of said territory 
into two parts or districts, by a line to be agreed for, and 
running as near as may be from east to west along the 34th 
degree of north latitude; and al} the territory lying on the 
south of said line shall be one territory, to be known and, 
called by the name of “The Southern Terntory of the 
United ‘States? and all the territory lying on the 
north of said line shall be added to the whole of the 
jands belonging to the United States, adjoining the said 
upper and norihern part of Texas, and which are 
south of the 42d degree of north latitude, and these to be 
another territory to be known and called by the name of 
“The Territory of Nebraska: Provided, That nothing here- 
in contained shell be so construed as to impair, annul, or in 
any manner to interfere with the rights of Indians, or the’ 


existing obligations ef the United States toany Indian tribe 
whatsoever. 

Third. The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further for the future forma- 
tion in said territories of at Jeast two States, and if more 
than two, then of four States, andif more than four, then of 
six States, to be hereafter admitied into the United States of 
America. Bat one half of the number of Stetes so to be 
formed, shall be situate in the said Territory of Nebraska, 
and the other half of the number of said States so to be form- 
ed to be situate in the said Southern Territory of the United 
States. 

Fourth. The said compact of cession and annexation, 
when made as aforesaid, to provide further that the Sth sec- 
tion ofthe act passedbythe United States in Congress as- 
sembled, and approved 6th M in the folowing 
words, commonly called the " souri compromise,” to 
wit: “Sxetion 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That 
in all thatterritory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 degrees 
and 30 minutes north latitude, not included within the hmits 
of the State contemplated by this act, slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes; 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided always, 
That any person eseaping into the same, from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed, in any State or Territory of 
the United States, such fugitive may be, lawfully reclaimed. . 
and conveyed tothe person claiming his or her labor or 


service as aforesaid,” shall he in full force, mutatis mutandis, 
whiist there is a territorial government over so much of the 
territories to be ceded and annexed to the United States as 
aforesaid as may be situate inthe Territory of Nebraska 
aforesaid, in lieu of, and as a substitute for, the article in the 
aforesaid ordinance of 1737, entitled “article 6;” but the said 
article oth, and the said Sth section of the act approved 
6th arch, 1820, shall neither be imposed upon, or in an 

manner be applied to, the rest of the territory to be ceded 
and annexed to the United States, nor to any portion there- 
of. nor to the Territories and States to ke formed therein. 

Fifth, The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further that the people resi- 
ding or coming into that part of the Territory of Nebraska 
which shall be ceded to the United States by the compact 
of cession and annexation as aforesaid, shall not forfeit nor 
lose any of the property recognised as such by the laws of 
Texas by force of said compact or ofthis act until a reason- 
able time has been allowed to them for removing the same, 
to be provided by said compact of cession or annexation. 

Sizth. The sail compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further, as between the United 
States and the people thereof and the said republic of Texas 
and the people thereof, for a full, entire, absolute, and per- 
petual release and cession to the United States of all the 
right, title, possession, jurisdiction, empire, and domain of 
the said last-mentioned republic in, to,and over the whole 
territory of Texas, with its appurtenances, be the same 
more or less, at such price, and upon such terms of pay- 
ment, and with such stipulations in addition as may be 
right and proper in respect thereto, and to all the other 
property, and in respect to the debts of the republic of Tex- 
as. according to what may be approved and finally sanction- 
ed by the supreme authorities of both nations. But 
so that all that part of the territory of Texas 
which was once ceded to the United States by the French 
Republic, under the name of Lovisiana, by the treaty be- 
tween the United States and said French Republic, signed 
at Paris, and dated 30th April, 1503, shall be retroceded and 
reannexed to the United States forever; and yet in such 
manner as will leave the United States at perfect liberty, 
without any breach of faith to Texas, or the people thereof, 
to settle, by negotiation or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the United States, with any other nation, (not aparty to 
such compact.) any claim of jurisdiction with, in, and over 
any portionof the said territories which may happen to 
lie within the reputed boundaries of Louisiana, as ceded 
by the French republic inthe treaty aforesaid, signed 30th 
April 1203; and also, at their discretion hereafter to set- 
tle, by negotiation or otherwise, the boundaries between 
the said republic of Texas and any ofher nation. The 
time and manner of said negotiation and settlement to be 
determined upon by- the lawful authority of the United 
Saat without the intervention of Texas and the people 

ereof. 

Src.2. And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That the said compact, when made, may rovide 
further, hy the mutual agreement of the supreme aut orities 
of the United States and the republic of Texas, for all and 
every other matter or thing within their constitutional 
power, of and concerning the premises.not in consistent with 
the spirit and true intent of the provisions hereby made for 
giving and declaring the legislative asseut to the same, and 
which may be proper and necessary for restoring the an- 
cient limits of the United States, as they were claimed and 
avowed by the United States, after the aforesaid treaty with 
the French republic, signed 30th April, 1803. And the pub- 
lic faith of the nation is hereby pledged to enact such other 
and further laws as are or may be necessary and proper for 
executing the same without unreasonable delay: Provided, 
that nothing shall be required inconsistent with the power 
of the United States, nor in plain violation of the reason- 
able and just rights of other nations, to be judged of by the 
United States, nor adverse to the true meaning of this act. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That as soon as may be after the final adoption 
of any compact for the cession or annexation of the 
Territories aforesaid to the United States by the su- 
preme authorities of both nations, if ony such com- 
pact is made and adopted as aforesaid, the President 
of the United shall nominate and appoint the officers, 
and cause the governments to be organized in the districts 
or territories aforesaid, according to the provisions of the 
ordinance of 1787 aforesaid, as modified by this act; and un- 
til that can be done conveniently, the whole of seid territo- 
ries shall be governed by such officers and euch authority 
as may be agreed upon in the said compact between the re- 
public of Texas and the United States. 

Sic. 4. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That it shall he the duty of the President of the United 
States to issue his proclamation. and thereby to put into full 
force and efiect the provisions of this actas soon as may he, 
after any compact of cession and annexation shall have been 
adopted by the supreme authorities of the United States 
and the supreme authorities of the republic of Texas. And 
this act shall from thenceforth take effect, without condi- 
tion, as upon the day that the provisions of such compact 
shall go into operation as the supreme law of the United 
States, and not before. 

Src.5 And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That nothing contained in this act shall be construed so as 
to prevent the Congress of the United States from ‘‘admit- 
ting Texas as a new State into this Union,” during the pres- 
ent or any future session; nor from admitting as a new 

State, into this Union, any part of the territory of Texas; 
nor shall it be construed into any expression of assent or 
dissent to sucha law, moras the expression of any opinion 
az to the proper and constitutional mode of making the 
compact herein alluded to; but the same is left to the de- 
cision of the competent authorities of the United States, 
who may he called upon to propose or ratify the same in all 
respects as if this act had not passed. 


Mr. MOREHEAD moved the reference of the 
bil to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Aftera few remarks from Mr. ARCHER in re- 
lation to an inquiry by Mr. Sevier as to the ex- 

ected report of the committee, in which Mr. A. 
intimated that the report would be prepared as soon 
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as it could be ascertained that all the intended pro- 
positions of annexation were before Congress— 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and it was ordered to be printed. 

[A careful report of theremarks made by Messrs. 
Harwoop, Moreneap, and Arcuer, on the in- 
troduction of this bill, is in preparation for im- 
mediate publica ion: T 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 14, 1845. 


The journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved, 
n the motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of amending existing 
laws, so asto adopt, in the courts of the United States in 
Louisiana, the mode of proceeding in the courts of the said 
State in all civil cases, excepting those of admiralty jurisdiv- 
tion; and that they do report by bill or otherwise. 


On the motion of Mr. J. P. KENNEDY, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill to 
authorize the courts having jurisdiction in questions ot 
bankruptcy on the bankrupt laws heretofore in existence, 
to appoint new trustees in all cases where such appoint- 
ments may be rendered necessary by the death or resigna- 
tion of the former trustees appointed in virtue of the said 


bankrupt laws, and in cases where the estate in the hands of 


such trustees has not been fully settled. 


On the motion of Mr. HARPER, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Warbe requested to 
transmit to this House the papers in his office on the subject 
of the claim of Catharine Stevenson, of Knox county, Ohio, 


for a pension, and that said papers be referred to the Com- ,- 


mittee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


STATISTICS OF TEXAS. 
On the motion of Mr. PRATT, it was 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to com- 
municate to this House such information as he may possess, 
or may be able to procure, of the whole amount of the debt 
of Texas—the amount for which bond or scrip has been 
issued; and the present market value of such scrip or bond 
in Texas, in the United States, and in Europe—the amount 
in value of the exports from, and the imports into, Texas for 
the years 1843 and 1844, with the amount of revenue accru- 
ing and collected for the same years, with the expenditures 
for the same time; also the present population of Texas, dis- 
tinguishing in number between free and slaves; also the 
quantity, in acres of land, which itis supposed is covered 
by valid grants from the present and former governments of 
that country; and the estimated quantity in acres of good 
and arable land suitable for cultivation which remains 
ungranted within the undisputed and acknowledged limits 
of Texas as the same existed prior to the year 1834. 


Mr. ATKINSON rose and said he had received 
many communications from his constituents which 
he was unable to answer satisfactorily, and he de- 
sired to obtain such information as would enable 
him to do so. He alluded to the publication of the 


President’s message and the accompanying docu- | 


ments, of which, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, this House ordered 5,000 extra copies for the 
use of the members. His constituents wrote to him 
in relation to that document, but they had not yet 
been laid on their. tables, nor could he say when 


authority in this House to inform him w 
he might reasonably expect to receive the copies, 
which his consistuents were anxious to see. 

[As it appears from the above, that no person 
gave to Mr. Atkinson the information which he de- 
sired, the proprietors of the Globe, who are the 
printers for the House of Re resentatives, think it 
due to the House and to themselves, that they 


should state why the President’s message and the ! 


accompanying documents have not been delivered. 
We printed copies of the President’s message and 
the accompanying documents, and sent one copy to 
each member of both Houses, in less than two weeks 
after the message was read in the House, which we 
believe was the shortest time in which the message 
and documents were ever printed and delivered before. 
The extra copies are all printed; but are kept back 
fora map of the harbor of Memphis, Tennessee, 
which the Committee on Engraving of the House 
have Jet out to the lowest bidder. We do not know 


i who the lowest bidder is, nor when he has con- 


tracted to deliver the map. We will send the doc- 
uments to the House as soon as we reeeive the 
maps. 

We take this occasion to say, that the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, the 
coast survey, and some other documents, we be- 
lieve, are in the same condition that the President’s 
message and the accompanying documents are in— 
that is, already printed, and waiting for the maps. 
Instead of our being behindhand with the congres- 
sional work, ax some might be led to suppose, from 


they would be received; and he wished the proper | 
en he 


the fact that several documents have not been de- 
livered to the House, we may say that we are be- 
forehand with it; for many of our congressional 
hands have been out of work already, which we 
have never known to be the case before,so early ina 
session.— THE PRINTERS FOR THE House or Rer- 
RESENTATINES.] 


Before any answer could be given, 


REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. HAMMETT moved that the rules he sus- 
pended, that the House might resolve itself into ` 
Coramittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Houre went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Hopxins in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the resolutionsto reannex Texas to 
this Union. 

Mr. HOLMES, who had the floor from yester- 
day, commenced with some remarks on the import- 
ance of the question which now occupied the atten- 
tion of the committee. He said it was a national, 
and not a aectional question; and he begged distinct- 
ly to say to the committee that he was fully im- 
pressed with the truth that annexation or rejection 
was salvation or destruction—to whom? To the north- 
ern Atlantic States, to New England, and to the man- 
ufacturing part of the community. He admitted 
also that its influence would be equally felt by the 
South. He would endeavor to make out this propo- 
sition, and show that the influence of annexation 
would be as wide as the scope of the different inter- 
ests of the confederacy. What had given the north- 
ern and eastern States the power which they now 
held? What did New England contribute to the 
world in the way of staples? She was destitute of 
any of those staples, the products of the soil, by 
which she could command the markets of Europe. 
What, then, was the talismanic influence by which 
she was enabled to hold her present position? He 
compared her to Palmyra of old. She had a posi- 
tion which gave her the market of the whole of 
Europe, east and west; and the position of New Eng- 
land had given her the commercial power she wield- 
ed, and the wealth she possessed. He spoke at 
some length on this subject, and then contemplated 
the state of things as it might exist if England ob- 
tained a controlling influence in Texas as an inde- 
pendent nation, with the free admission of English 
manufactures in exchange for Texian products, thus 
diverting the current of that commerce which made 
New England what she was. He said -Lord Aber- 
neen had admitted such to be the policy of Eng- 

and. : 

And let me tell you now a fact, that the Red 
river, at the high floods which disembogues into the 
Mississippi, is united to the Trinity, a stream that 
empties itselfinto the Gulf of Mexico; and it re- 
quires but a small canal to unite these streams, and 
to convey the products of the West to the shores of 
the Gulfto beshipped as Texian produce to the mar- 
kets of Europe free of duty. Did they believe that 
the desire to conform to our restrictive laws was so 
deep and so strong in the hearts of their western 
brethren as to prevent them from availing themselves 
this advantage? Whence did they get their returns 
for the cotton, the lead, the tobacco, and the various 
articles of their productions? Did they not get them 
at Europe? Did they think the western people 
would be content to pay the merchants of Bosten, 
the manufacturers of Lowell, the Van of New 
York and Pennsylvania, for cloth sand cutlery 40, 50, 
or 100 per cent., when they could get this reciprocity 
convention? Let this scheme be carried out, and 
where was the prosperity of New England? Where 
the twelve millions of dollars, raised, ina great meas- 
ure, from shoes? As Mr. Webster said, French 
shoes and British hats would quickly supersede 
those manufactured in this country, the moment 
they were admitted duty free? And would not the 
people of the West buy the latter, when they were 
to be procured cheaper? Who did not see that it 
directly struck at the prosperity of the East? 

What, then, was the condition of the southern 
Atlantic States? The South could not afford the 
expense of transport across the mountains from 
Texas. They then left with this reduced price 
of cotton, (because their cotton would sell in Eu- 
rope for the lowest modicam priee, while Texas 
cotton got a superior price as 17 per cent. to nothing, ) 
must expect their money at the north; and thus, by 
this operation of necessity, they were completely 
fleeced. Wes not this inevitable? 

But what was the position of the West? (he spoke 
in the spirit of a statesman, if he was capable pf it, - 
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and notin a confined ‘sectgrian view.) Ifthe West 
found that Texas had’these advantagés, thought 
they the autocrat of Russia~that any power on 
earth could prevent them from availing themselves 
thereof? Thought they the West would consent, 
extending rapidly as she was beyond the mountains 
to the ‘Pacific, to have her steps cramped in this Chi- 
nese shoe? Though they that she would not per- 
eeive her own interests, and at once demand an in- 
stant. concession (and one which would never be 
got back again) of our restrictive policy, and will 
nd a new market and new relations? 

After some further remarks on this head, Mr. H. 
continued: If he had shown, as he thought he had, 
that in all the sections of this Union this question 
was one of direct interest, let him ask why the op- 
ponents of this great boon urged that it should be re- 
sisted? Reject it, for this and this alone, (for there 
was no northern statesman or commercial man who 
did not.see the advantage of it,) because it was said 
that the constitution prevented it. That instrument, 
which was intended to be a rigid rule or standard by 
which the measuré of our virtue or depravity was 
deduced, had become to the North a sliding scale, 
adapted to any want or exigency—to authorize or 
prohibit (as their interest required) any meas- 
ure propesed with reference to the tariff, 
the concentration of labor, or whatever other 
subject. The constitution expressly said we might 
admit new States. That power was given in er- 
tenso—in verbis; if there were any limitation upon it, 
it must be either in the words or in the nature of 
things. It was not in words; the only limitation up- 
on it in the text being the partition of States, or 
the junction of States, except upon: the condition 
specified being complied with. Butif he showed 
them that, at the time of the adoption of the consti- 
tution, it was contemplated that there should be an 
accession of new States from foreign territory, then 
(he said) the absence of restriction was the assertion 
of the power. . He stated then that Mr. Madison 
expressly declared, in his commentary on the consti- 
tution, before the constitution was adopted, (a work 
admitted as a true exponent of that instrument,) that 
the framers of the constitution contemplated the ac- 
cession of neighboring territory. But he had a 
manuscript that had never been published, from the 
writings of that great other commentator on the 
constitution, (Alexander Hamilton,) who said in a 
letter to General Washington, long before Florida 
was annexed, or Louisiana acquired, that we must 
remain ina position to take advantage of circum- 
stances; we must be prepared to acquire Florida, to 
annex Louisiana, and we must even wink further 
south. Then he thought the constitutional objec- 
tions on the only two grounds on which they could 
be made were invalid. 

But now he came to present an argument which 
had not been presented. . He asserted (this was the 
proposition) that Texas had aright to come into the 
confederacy of our States, with all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of any part of this country; 
and he put it.on the doctrine of post liminiwm, (he 
would not take the doctrine of remiiter, which had 
been brought forward by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs,) which was, that when 
a country was dissevered from. another country, 
and the country so dissevered, either by its own 
act or the act ofits ally, extinguished the title of 
the conqueror, (or, if they pleased, of the assignee, ) 
it resumed at once its:possession (if it chose) in the 
family from which it was dissevered, and was_enti- 
tled toall the rights, &c., before enjoyed. Now, 
to make this doctrine applicable to this case: Tex- 
as was a part of Louisiana. To deny this, was to 
run through a series of negatives upon every one of 
the assertions made by the functionaries of this 

overnment, from the honorable gentleman from 
ST nssachusetts down to the present time; to contra- 
vene the treaty of Ildefonso; and more—to negative 
our own act—to negative the treaty of 1819. If it 
had, by its own efforts, energy, and gallanury, dis- 
severed its relation with Mexico, growing up under 
the treaty of 1819, might it not, on the doctrine of 
post liminium, revert to us, and be clothed with all its 
former powers and privileges? (In speaking of this 
treaty of 1819, Mr. H. said that treaty was not dis- 
honorable; under the circumstances, it was the best 
thing that could be done. - He spoke this on the au- 
thority. of Monroe; as would jappear when the 
writings of Mr. Monroe came to be disclosed. At 
that tine. Mr. Monroe saw .the spirit of anti-slavery, 
small at first, no bigger than the palm of the hand, 
like the cloud of Samaria, but fraught with terrific 


gonsequences to the South;. and with the sagacity of- 
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a statesman, hë took the benefit of Florida, (lest it 
might be lost forever,).and trusted to the elasticity 
of our citizens, to the energy of the Texians, that 
they would wish to come back. That treaty of 
1819 was negotiated under an administration as vir- 
tuous as any of the government, with the approba- 
tion of those who knew best, and with the dissent- 
ing voice (as far as he knew) of but one gentleman 
in the House.. With the exception of Henry Clay, 
he knew of not a single man that disapproved the 
treaty of 1819; but now it happened that we had 
waked up to new issues; it happened that new vis- 
ions of glory dazzled their sight, and we go back to 
condemn the treaty of 1819, and to blame its au- 
thors. I will not do it, said Mr. H, ` 

Further alluding to the anti-slavery movements of 
the day, Mr. H. said there was a tremendous mael- 
strom, a whirlpool, that was gathering in blackness 
and fury to drink up and absorb all that was estima- 
ble in our southern institutions, all that imparted vi- 
tality, and vigor to them, and all that they held most 
sacred connected with their hearth-stones and their 
homes.. It was anti-slavery—anti-slavery which, 
in a recent election, had shown itself of no small 

ower—which had been seen to make parties trem- 

le—to make men on this floor, who went into the 
contest pledging themselves for Texas, bowing 
down and doing her homage. ‘Sixty-four thousand 
votes, ona balance of parties, was a mighty and por- 
tentous weight; and who could have read the saga- 
cious, the skilful, the admirably-adapted-to-the-cir- 
cumstances message of the second great magician of 
New York—who, when he was exalted to the throne 
of the Empire State, might have been expected to 
speak in imperial tones, and to be listened to with 
mute attention—and not feel that he, too, trembled 
like another on his throne, trembled at the fact that 
in the late clection Texas was the issue, and by the 
issue was determined? And yet, he had spoken of 
our foreign relations in ten lines. 

Did any person who knew that man—his saga- 
cious mind, his acumen, his admirable skill as a tac- 
tician—doubt for a moment that he foresaw that 

——— ri 
there was a gathering cloud, that four years hence 
he would not be able to encounter? And so far as 
party was concerned he was right; for men that 
came here at the first of session ready to go for the 
admission of Texas, now blanched from that ques- 
tion. Now he put it to southerners, as this sectional 
question had been raised, was it sectional in them 
to endeavor to preserve those relations which could 
alone give them connection with this Union? Was 
it sectional in them to defend those rights and inter- 
ests which had been assailed by the ruthless hand 
of abolitionism? Was it sectional in them, with a 
particular species of population, that was increasing, 
to protest against the establishment of bounds be- 
yond which they shall not pass? Their black pop- 
ulation now amounted to about three millions; and 
what would be the condition of the whites when 
they should expand over the whole country cooped 
up within their present limits, and without the ca- 
pability of emigration? Did gentlemen consider this 
state of things? Did they look at the interest of the 
North, and particularly to that shipping interest 
which made her the general carrier of the Union, 
when they opposed this measure? Who dare tell 
us (said he) that we are unpatriotic when we resist 
a construction of the constitution lately avowed on 
that floor, that that instrument, while it guarantied 
slavery as it existed when it was adopted, imparted 
no potentiality to its extension in proportion to the 
increase of our population and the wants of the 
country? Gentlemen had talked of dividing this 
country into two parts, in one of which slavery was 
tobe excluded. A southerner who would agree to 


this—a southerner who would manacle and 
fetter the energies of his children, must be 
a a + 

either a knave or a fool. Admit Texas, and 


give but two slave States; and what (said Mr. 
B.) will he our condition? With an exhaust- 
ed soil, and a dense population, which, with- 
out a field for industry and enterprise, must grow 
idle, let gentlemen figure to themselves the conse- 
quences. But Jet southern men look to it. The 
North is to have territory reaching to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, overleaping its icy barriers, are to 
add State after State; while the South will have an 
increasing and dangerous population, which it can- 
not have an outlet for. And yet the spirit of aboli- 
tion would forbid the South from acquiring new ter- 
ritory, lest it might extend southern institutions. 
Vermont threatened to leave the-Union, in case 
Texas was annexed to it. 


After some further remarks, showing the advan-. 


tages that had already resulted to the eastern States , 
by the Union, and the -further advantages ‘they < 
would derive from the annexation of Texas, the.. 
hour of Mr. H. having expired, he took his seat. . 

Mr. W. J. BROWN, having obtained the floor, - 
yielded it, for the purpose of explanation, to 

Mr. MORSE, who observed that he had obtained 
the floor, through the indulgence. of the gentleman 
who was entitled to it, for the purpose of correcting 
an erroneous report of some remarks made by him, 
when, a few days since, he addressed the committee 
on this subject. In the New York Herald—a paper 
of very. extensive circulation—he was represented 
as saying that the slaves of his State were better 
clothed, better fed, and had more general intelli 
gence, than.the laboring portion of the people of the. 
manufacturing States. This was entirely incorrect, 
What he did say was, that the slaves of his State 
were better fed, better clothed, and had more intelli- 
gence, than a large proportion of the laboring peo- 
ple of Europe. l 

Mr. WM. J. BROWN observed that, inasmuch 
as he was one of those who. thought the interests 
and honor of our common country would be pro- 
moted by the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and es he believed that it was the wish of 
the people of his State that this annexation 
should take place, he felt it due to them, as well as 
to himself, to give to the committee a few brief and 
desultory remarks explaining his reasons for going 
for this measure. i 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. J. R. Ix- 
GERSOLL] had urged as an objection to this measure 
that an attempt had been made to carry it through 
the House by a sort of hurrah, as it had been carri- 
edin town meetings during the late presidential. 
contest. Now, if there was anything wrong, in 
these political hurrahs, he must say that his party. 
had learned them ‘from the example set by their 
whig opponents. He believed that it was in his 
State in 1840, during the hard cider campaign, when 
Mr. ciay, at one of these hurrah meetings, told the 
people that the day for reason and argument had 
passed away, and that the hour of action had ar- 
rived, Yes, that action was consummated by the 
shouting at the top of their voices, 

“With Tip and Tyler 
We'll burst Van's biler.” 

Well, they did burst Van Buren’s biler; but the 
democracy, like Anteus of old, rose with renewed 
vigor from their fall, and showed them that, if 

With Tip and Tyler 
They burst Van’s biler, 
With Tyler alone 
ies They burst their own. A 

But:that the annexation of Texas was one of the 
principal issties made in the last presidential contest, 
and that the people had pronounced their verdict in 
its favor, admitted not ofa doubt.; Throughout the 
whole country the mottoes of “Polk and Dallas,” 
“Oregon and Texas,” were inscribed on the banners 
of the democracy. He would say to the gentleman, 
that these inscriptions were no unmeaning phrases. 
They told that this great national question was 
staked on the issue, and that it was the very nature 
of this grcat national question ta carry home to the 
bosom of every patriot’s feelings which the worship- 
pers of that same old coon never knew. He re- 
garded this question as having been settled by the 
late election, and therefore believed that Congress 
had but one plain and simple duty to perform, : 
which was to carry out the will of the people as ex- 
pressed at the ballot-boxes.. He would add that 
those representatives who should venture to disre. 
gard that will, had a fearful responsibility to en- 
counter. It was said somewhere, that ‘hell had no 
fury like a woman seorned;? but in his opinion 
there was no vengeance so much to he dreaded as 
that of an abused and insulted constituency. As to 
the manner in which this great question was to be 
consummated, he was not particular. He was not 
wedded to any particular plan. He was for Texas 
first, and for settling the details afterwards. He 
was like the young man of his own native West, 
who, when, with stout arms and honest principles, 
he sets out on life’s journey, the first thing he does 
is to take to himself a wife; and when he is wedded 
to one whose smiles are to gild the rainbow of 
his life, the next thing is to build a cabin. Like 
this young settler, he would go first for Texas, 
for the country, and then he would be ready 
to settle the details. He should not attempt 
to enter into the constitutional argument which ~ 
„had been so ably handled by other gentlemen. - 
dt was plain to “him the article in the conatitue:., 


tion authorizing Congress to. admit. new. States 

applied as -well to foreign -territory as to that. 

already belonging to the United States.) He 

` should- nót- go.. back- to the debates iñ the 
convention to find the proper construction of that 

_ article; he only wanted to look at the venerated 
names signed to the constitution to be satisfied that 
they were not governed by such narrow views as to 
mean that the area of freedom and ‘the principles of. 
civil and religious liberty should be confined within 
the limits of the old thirteen States. f 

He'said Mr. Clay in 1820, at_the session after 
the treaty of 1819, by which Florida was pur- 
chased and Texas ceded, introduced a resolution 
to this House, which asserted the doctrine that 
the constitution vested in Congress the power. 
to dispose of. territory, and that such cession 
was not valid without the assent of Congress. He 
admitted that the President of the United States and 
two-thirds of the Senate constituted the. treaty- 
making power of this country, and had the right to 
acquire territory; but while he admitted the right, 
he'always regarded its exercise as extremely dan- 
gerous, for it possessed the power to acquire territory 
in the absence of the will of the representative branch 
of Congress; and what, he asked, would'be the dan- 
perous consequence of such power being in the 
hands of a corrupt executive and Senate?. Why, 
some morning the citizens of Rhode Jisland, with 
her green hills and smiling vales, might find them- 
selves, to their great mortification, the subjects of 
the descendant of that Charles for whose charter so 
much affection was felt that they imprisoned those 
citizens who endeavored to supplant it by a written 
constitution. Much had been said of the early his- 
tory of Texas; but, in his opinion, it was sufficient 
to look at. her present position. Is Texas indepen- 
dent? (Was that all it was necessary to establish? 
That she was, he had evidence in abundance; her 
independence was acknowledged by our own and 
by European nations; and to object to it anything 
which might be found in her earher history, was no 
more worthy of consideration, than would be the 
objection to ourselves that our independence origi- 
nated in a Boston mob. After briefly adverting to 
the success of her arms on the plains of San Jacinto, 
he reminded. the committee that she was severed 
from this Union without her consent. He then 

roceeded to contend that it was important that 
Fexas should be ours as matter of national defence, 
and in the course of his remarks he made some 
strictures on the specch yesterday delivered by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Brinxeruorr.] He 
then described the advantages of Texas to our com- 
merce, especially of the western Sete 

‘With reference to the consideration that had been 
mentioned in this debate, that if we were involved 
in a war on account of Texas, Mexico would send 
out her privateers and cripple our commerce, let 
them discharge one gun, said Mr. B., and Mexico 
would soon be stricken from the roll of nntions, and 
over her capitol would float the banner of freedom. 
At the banks of the Del Norte, (alluded to by some 
gentlemen as the natural boundary of our posses- 
sions,) Mr. B. prophesied our empire would not 
cease; but fifty years would not pass before it carried 
all of Mexico; and a century would not pass before 
it might be found (he was understood to say) on the 
coast of Patagonia. 

Alluding to the slavery question which had been 
raised here with ail its bugbears, he said that he re- 
garded it an institution of the constitution, guarantied 
to the South; and to the farthest extent, even to the 
annexation of Texas, was he ready and prepared to go 
to sustain them in this institution? His frend [Mr. 
Brinxernorr} said he would not go for Texas un- 
less half of it was made a free territory. Let the gen- 
tleman remember that Oregon would be coming in 
soon; and if the ‘South were to rise and object to it 
unless one half of it were made a slave territory, 
would the gentleman go for yielding to their de- 
mands? Although Mr. B. did not regard the Mis- 
souri compromise as binding, he was for observing 
it here. f 

Afer some further remarks, embracing an enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the West, Mr. B. proceeded to ex- 
press his regret that gentlemen had attempted to 
give anything like a sectional or party character to 
this subject. It was a great national, a great Ameri- 
can question, rising above and paramount to all the 
petty party questions that divided and subdivided 
us. ‘He regretted that his time did not permit him 
to allude to some of the remarks of the. gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cutveman.] In- the 


» 


great- political contest just passed, (said Mr,” 


-States of the Union. 


elected a man. unknown; and’ he “wished no 
better evidence of the reverse. -ofthat than the 
manner in which that nomination hasbeen respond- 
ed to from the rock-bound hills.of Massachusetts 
down to the Sabine. He would not pretend to say 
‘what would be the result of the administration. of 
that gentleman; but he believed, of all qualities, that 
which eminently qualified a man for the chief magis- 
tracy of the nation—honesty of heart, integrity— 
James K. Polk possessed in ‘a great degree; and he 
honestly believed that under his administration, as 
under that of “Old Hickory,” the vessel of state 
would ride the waters “like a thing of life.” 

Mr. B.’s remarks were here terminated by the ex- 
piration of the hour. . = 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS obtained the floor. }He 


` admitted the great-importance of the subject under 


consideration, and he believed that‘one of more en- 
during interest to the nation had scarcely ever been 
presented to an American Congress He avowed 
frankly that he should not be displéased, but, on 
the contrary, that he shouid be gratified if Texas 
could become a part of the United States, in con- 
formity to the constitution, without the violation of 
our neutral obligations, without any dishonor to 
the nation, and with the general concurrence of the 
people. He spoke of the natural fruitfulness of its 
soil, and of its capacity to the produce of cotton— 
that great commodity of the world—in amount 
equal to all that produced at the present time in the 
United States; and, taking in connection with this 
the fact of its contiguity, he said itappeared exceed- 
ingly desirable to the people of that country, and of 
this country also, that they should form different 
parts of a confederated empire. 

But his wish that Texas should form a,part of 
this confederacy, was subordinate to other consider- 
ations—subordinate to his attachment to this Union 


as this Union now existed. Sooner than endanger | 


the continuance and perpetuity of this Union as it 
now existed, he would not annex Texas in any pos- 
sible form. 

The question to which he should principally con- 
fine his remarks was that of power. The prm- 
cipal constituent in which our government was sup- 
posed superior to all others that had preceded it by 
those who, looking back upon the history of prece- 
ding governments, had framed this, was, not that. it 
was a popular representative government—not that 
it was a government of delegated, limited powers; 
but its peculiar excellence—that excellence upon 
which the hope of its perpetuity was based by those 
who framed it—was the fact of its written con- 
stitution; that it was a government of specified, lim- 
ited, delegated powers; that the landmarks were 
laid down, beyond which the government, in its 
Operations, was not to extend. He feared that our 
fathers had attached to this principle a value to 
which ıt was not entitled, and that it was about to 
prove a delusion—a mere humbug. What was a 
aw? He read a definition defining it to be a rule of 
conduct which the authority invested by the funda- 
mental law of the country with the power of legisla- 
tion prescribed to the citizens or subjects of that 
country, and to which the citizen or subject owes 
obedience. Was it a dispensation of the power 
of legislation that was to. bring Texas into this 
Union? There was but one party to a law, and that 
was the law-making power. It was nota compact 
which gave rise to mutual obligations and mutual 
rights. Now no gentleman on this floor would con- 
tend that it was an exercise of the law-making pow- 
er toannex Texas. Jt must, then, classify itself un- 
der the treaty-making power. A treaty was a com- 
pact between the severaj authorities of independent 
nations, by which they made mutual stipulations, 
and by which reciprocal obligations were entered 
into and reciprocal rights acquired by the contract- 
ing parties. The treaty-making power had been 
specifically invested in the Senate—with the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate, or with 
the assent of eighteen out of the twenty-six 
, Here was the treaty-making 
power granted on this firm and specified basis, and 
there it ought to rest as long as this Amercan con- 
federacy endured. Mr. D. then proceeded to arene 
that the right to acquire new States or territory Te- 
sided in the treaty-making power; that it was one of 
the most high, interésting, enduring forms in which 
that power could be exercised. That was the prin- 
ciple of the law of nations as laid down by Vattel’s 
Grotius, by our own Kent, and by every writer 
theron? It was, that where:the treaty-making pow- ` 
er was conveyed, without limit or qualification, it -| 


B.,) he has told us: that we have selected and | 


t 


ily carried the power to cedê and-to ’ y 
territory; and he contended that the constitution’ of 
the United States: necessarily conferred that power: 
A nation was to endure a long time; its life was not 
to be measured by the life of man, or by genera» 
tions; and our fathers never intended to limit the 
treaty-making power, and shutout the power of 
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giving or ceding territory; because they knew the 


istory of the past; and they. knew that circumstan- 
ces hight arise in which the exercise of this power 
would be necessary. ` Wa bee ye 
Mr. D. continued to argue at length that Texas 
could-not be annexed to the Union, otherwise than 
by the treaty-making power; and that, though ‘ter- 
Ntory already acquired might be admittéd into the 
Union bya legislative act, it must beacquired by 


“treaty before it could be admitted into the Union.” * | 


He pursued his argument at some length, and . 
quoted Mr. Jefferson’s opinion on the acquisition of 


_ foreign territory in support of the position he had 


assumed. This House, he-went on to say, sought 
to divest the treaty-making power of the duties 
_ which were peculiarly its own. He then referred ~ 
to the argument of the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. J. P. Kexnepy,} by’ which he had contended 
that no person, according to the provisions’ of -the 
constitution, could be a member of this House:'un= 
til he had been a citizen of the United States: seven 
years, nor a senator until he had been a citizen nine: 
years. Lonisiana waited, after admission into this: 
Union, until her citizens were qualified to sit here, 
; before she took her place among the States of the. 
Union; but it was proposed to do violence to the 
constitution by admitting Texians at once. He said 
the argument of the gentleman from Maryland on 
that subject was unanswered, and unanswerable. 
He was continuing his remarks, when his hour ex- 
ired. ee 
Mr. BOWLIN next obtained the floor; but 
The committee rose, and reported progress; and 
Tne House then adjourned. l . 
The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: E A 
By Mr. BYRAM GREEN: The remonstrance of 76 citi- 
zens of the town of Macedon, in the-county of Wayne, New" 
York, against the annexation of Texas. |. - i 
By Mr. CALDWELL: The petition of Josiah Headen’s: 
heirs; the petition of Moses Wright; the petition of Benja- 
min Hansford; the petition .of Fielding Pratt; which were’ 
referred to the appropriate committees, 
By Mr. WHEATON: The petition of Henry G. Shults, 
asking a pension on account of wounds and disabilities. re- 


cuived during the late war with Great Brituin: referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Jeremiah Sims, pray- 
ing for an increase of pension: referred to the Committee on 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 15, 1845. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before 
ate a communication from the Treasury Depart- 


partment, giving certain information in answer to a 
resolution of the Senate, as to the condition of the 


the Sen- 


castom-house: at New Orleans, and the title of the 
United States to the ground on which it stands, 
On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON , ordered to 


lie on the table. ‘ 


CORRECTION, . 

Mr. MOREHEAD said it was not often that he 
thought it necessary to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to anything concerning himself particularly; but 
he was induced to-rise this morning to correct a 
mistake which had occurred in one of the city pa- 
pers, In a statement either editorial or by one of the’ 
reporters. He was made to say, inthe Globe of 
this morning, that, in the few observations with 
which. he had-troubled the Senate yesterday, he 
had declared himself in-favor-of the annexation of 
Texas, if constitutionally done. Now he had no. 
doubt -the ` pima: had: properly understood “his. 
views, as:would appear in the report of his remarks. 
He took this occasion to say that he Kad made ng: 
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such declaration ag that imputed to him; and that 
it was no purpose. of his to make a declaration. that 
he was in favor of annexation. But he did say 
thathe concurred. with the senator from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Haywoop,] inthe hope that the ques- 
‘tion would be settled some day. or other; and when 
it was settled, that it was extremely desirous that 
it should be.done in a constitutional way. This 
correction he thought it necessary to make, in order 
that there might be no misinterpretation of a_wish 
which he thought proper to present to the Senate 
yesterday. 

- Mr. WOODBURY presented a memorial from 

_ Benjamin A. Swasey, of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, in relation to the breakwater at that place; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from 
Samuel Hartley, and other citizens of Saco and 
Biddeford, Maine, asking for an appropriation for 
the repair of the piers in-the Sace river; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARROW presented a memorial from sun- 
dry surgeons and assistant surgeons. iu the navy, 
asking Congress to passa law allowing them rela- 
tive rank: referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from cer- 
tain citizens of the city of Philadelphia, requesting 
that Congress will reject all propositions for the an- 
nexation of Texas as a slaveholding country: refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


` Mr: ASHLEY presented a petition from Wm. R. 
Hunter and 114 other citizens of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, praying for the establishment ofa post-road 
from Pocahontas and Randolph citt Arkansas, to 
Eleven Point, in Ripley county, Missouri: refer- 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a petition from a num- 
ber of citizens of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
praying for a modification of the franking priv- 
ilege, and a reduction of the rates of postage. Also 
a similar memorial from Adams county, Pennsyl- 
vania, numerously signed: ordered to lie on the ta- 
ble, a bill for the purpose having been reported. 

Also presented a petition signed by messengers 
and assistant pressengers employed in the office of 
the Auditor of the Post Office Department, asking 
that their compensation may be increased, so as to 

lace them on a level with persons occupying a sim- 
ilar grade in other departments of the government: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. i : y : 

‘Also presented a petition from David Little, for- 
merly employed as a messenger in the Post Office 
Department, asking that the extra compensation 
which was promised by the head of the department 
may be allowed him: referred to the Committee on 
Claims. i 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial, nu- 
merously signed by citizens of Adams county, Penn- 
aylvania, praying for a reduction of the rates of 
postage: ordered to lie on the table. a 

Also presented a memorial, numerously signed by 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
requesting Congress to So change the naturalization 
laws as to require a residence of foreigners of twen- 

` ty-one years before they shall be entitled to the 
privilege of voting: referred to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 

OREGON. 


Mr. ALLEN remarked that, some threc or four 
weeks ago, the Senate, on his motion, passcd a res- 
olution requesting the President of the United States 
to report to the Senate, if not incompatible with the 

ublic interest, any correspondence which had ta- 

en place between the United States government and 
the government of Great Britain touching the Ore- 
gon question. He desired to know of the Chair 
whether any message had heen received from the 
executive in answer to that resolution. 

The CHAIR said that no message had been re- 
ceived, within his knowledge, in response to that 
resolution. ap : 

Mr. ARCHER merely rose to say that there had 
been no response received. Of course, he should 
have known the fact, as chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, if a message had been received. 
Any motion on the subject on the part of the sena- 
tor from Ohio would be unnecessary now. | In a 
few days the result of the attempted negotiation on 
the part of the English government and the United 


States concerning the Oregon question would be 


transmitted to the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN said he would present to the Sen- ` 


ate.a petition and proceedings of a meeting ofa num- 
ber of citizens of the county of Fairfield, in the State 
of Gisio,in which they pray that Congress will ex- 
tend, through a territorial government, the law of the 
United States, this session, over the territory of Ore- 
gon.. They give many reasons, and good ones, for 
the suggestions they make to the government.. The 
Jetier enclosing to him the proceedings of the meet- 
ing—which letter was from one of the best men in 
the State—informed him that he meeting was com- 
posed mainly of farmers, farmers who live on their 
farms, and who are hardy, cool and collected, and 
not ex¢ited by the contact or friction of cities, and 
whose voice usually, in this country, is expressive of 
the general voice of the nation. In presenting this 
petition, he presented only the will of a part of the 
Ohio people, with whom he was not only politically, 


but personally connected. He meant the farmers . 


of the goodly old county of Fairfield; who embody 
in themselves all the higher elements which charac- 
terized the strong sense, unfaltering industry, and 
an integrity beyond the reach of suspicion. In pre- 
senting the proceedings of a meeting thus express- 
ing, he felt, the general voice of the nation, he would 
take occasion to say that he believed the people of 
the United States are more sensible of the deep interest 
involved in this question than the government of 
the United States seemed to be. Some three years 
ago, in the public mind of this country, there exist- 
ed an apprehension of danger of a war with Great 
Britain. . It was relieved from that apprehension by 
the coming thither of ‘a minister (Lord Ashburton) 
charged, as we were told by our government before 
the opening of the negotiation, with power to nego- 
tiate to afinal and peaceful conclusion all the out- 
standing questions in controversy between the two 

overnments. It proceeded; and when there had 

een settled those points most interesting to Great 
Britain, it was found, for the first time, that the au- 
thority of the under commission of the British nego- 
tiator did not extend to this all-important question 
of Oregon. The treaty was concluded and ratified. 
Part of the courtry—the friends of Oregon and of 
America resident in the Great West—looked at this 
time with deep interest to the matter of obtaining 

ossession of that territory by the population of the 

nited States, under the guaranty of its laws. 
There was introduced here a bill for that purpose, 
which subsequently obtained the sanction of a ma- 
jority of this body; and to that extent became a law, 
so far as this body was concerned. Congress ad- 
journed; and about the second steamer which struck 
our shore from Great Britain, after the adjournment, 
brought us the denunciation of this bill thus passed 
in the Senate, made in Parliament by the chief min- 
isters of Englsnd—Sir Robert Peel and Lord Pal- 
merston. Well, sir, the friends of Oregon moved 
in the matter at the succeeding session; and 
at the very outset of that session they 
were met by the declaration that it was useless 
for Congress to act in this matter; that Great Brit- 
ain had despatched a minister specially charged 
with the negotiation of it; and that, in all proba- 
bility, if it were delayed for a few weeks, the whole 
subject would be terminated in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the American people, and calculated forever 
to quiet the apprehension of difficulty. The action 
of Congress was in part paralyzed by that declara- 
tion. The minister arrived; and, when he arrived, 
we were told that it was found that he was not spe- 
cially charged with this negotiation, but that he was 
a general minister, sent here to supervise the inter- 
ests of hiscountry. But still we were told that the 
action of Congress was unnecessary, as a negotia- 
tion would be concluded before the adjournment. 
Congress adjourned, but ignorantly as it met, so far 
as it concerned this negotiation relative to Oregon. 
The intervening session of Congress has passed, 
and one-half of this session has passed likewise; 
yet we know nothing about that negotiation more 
than we did the day it was commenced. The 
farmers—the tenants of the soil—whose sons would 
be the tenants of the soil of Oregon, ere long, had 
taken this matter in hand. They were urging upon 
Congress to proceed, without delay, to secure their 
rights and interests in that great and valuable por- 
tion of the globe. And now let him say, thatif the 
British government were really trifling with our 
government to obtain the title, our government 
ought not to trifle with the American people upon 
this subject. He believed now, as he believed at, 
the outset of this business, that it was one of those 
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cases which did not admit of:final: settlement by ne- 
ee, with such a power as Creat 
ritain, who claims territory in ‘order that, by the 
very claim, she may force the real owners into the 
necessity of equally dividing it with her. aa 
On his motion, the petition was referred to the 
Select Committee on Oregon. > a 
Mr. SEVIER presented a petition from Lorenzo 
N. Clark, claiming indemnity for losses which ác- 
crued to him as contractor to supply the emigrating 
Indians with rations, by their failing to emigrate at 
the period supposed in the contract: referred to the 


_ Committee on Indian Affairs. r 


On motion by Mr. SEVIER, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary. be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law for the settlement of the accounts of Lorenzo N. Clark 
against the United States. 


On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of the adminis- 
trator of William D. Clayton, deceased, late a sol- 
dier in the United States army, praying the allow- 
ance of his pay. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a petition from 
sundry masters of vessels and steamers on the up- 
per lakes, praying that beacon lights may be erected 
in the entrance of the port of Chicago, a breakwater 
at Michigan city, Indiana, and that an appropriation 
may be made for the removal of obstructions in the 
mouth of that harbor: referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. i 

Mr. RIVES presented a memorial from John B. 
Randolph, passed midshipman in the navy of the 
United States, asking. additional compensation for 
extra services performed: referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 7 ` 


` On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of Eliza M.. Cloud, widow 
of ‘a surgeon in the navy of the United States, and 
the petition of Francis Pottinger, a deceased naval 
officer, praying for pensions—these cases being em~ 
braced in the biil which was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading yesterday. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the bill from the House authorizing the 
Postmaster General to contract with railroad com- 
panies in certain cases, without advertising for pro- 
posals therefor; and reported back, with an amend- 
ment, (which was ordered to be printed,) the bill to 
provide for the transportation of the mail between 
the United States and foreign: countries. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
made an adverse report in the case of Levin Weth- 
ered, praying the refunding of certain duties paid 
under the new tariff, the goods on which they were 
paid-being ordered before the enactment of that law. 
Ordered to be printed. g 

Also, from the same committee, reported back, 
without amendment, the bill providing for the pay- 
ment of evidences of public debt in certain cases: 

Also, from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred sundry memorials from States and railroad 
companies, praying for a remission of duties on 
railroad iron, reported a bill for the relief of the 
State of Michigan, and certain railroad companies; 
which was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

Also gave notice of his intention to introduce, to- 
morrow, a bill for the relief of Joseph Morris. 


On motion by Mr. ATHERTON, the Commit- 
tee on Pensions was discharged from the further 
consideration of the petition of Nathaniel Phillips, 
asking compensation for injuries received on board 
the ship John Adams; and it was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committce on Roads 
and Canals, reported back, without amendment, the 
bill to extend the national road to the city of Alton, 
on the Mississippi river. The report accompany- 
ing was ordered to be printed. 

On motion by Mr. FOSTER of New York, the 
Judiciary Committee was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the petition of Gregory ‘Thom- 
as; and leave was granted him to withdraw his pa- 

ers. 

j On motion by Mr. SEVIER, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files of the Senate the petition 
and papers of George Duval, a Cherokee Indian. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
made an adverse report on the petition of J. F. 
Caldwell, praying for indemnity for losses sustain- 
ed in consequenee of the alteration in his contract 
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will the.Post. Office Department for. carrying. the. 
mall. « > z 

. Mr; BREESE, on leave, introduced'a bill author- 
izing persons.to whom reservations of land, have 
been made under Indian treaties, to.alienate the same 
in fee; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee-on Public Lands.. 


NAVAL PENSIONS. 


"The bill for the renewal of certain naval pensions - 


was read the third time, and passed. 
THE GENERAL ORDERS. 


The regular calendar. was called, on which the 
first bill in order was the Senate bill increasing the 
pay of officers of revenue cutters while temporarily 
employed in the naval service, the consideration of 
which, as in committee of the whole, was resumed 
from last week, the pending motion being’ Mr. 
Dayrton’s, to strike out the second section, which 
was retrospective in its provisions. 


Mr. BAYARD recapitulated the history of this 
bill as he explained it on a former day, when the 
subject was before under discussion in the Senate. 
Tn brief, it was, that the bill was founded on memo- 
rials of officers of the revenue cutters employed dur- 
ing the Florida war in the naval service, on account 
of the lightness of draft and peculiar fitness for 
coast duty of these vessels; and they co-operated 
with the navy on the coasts of Florida, Mexico, 
Texas, the West India Islands, and throughout the 
Gulf during ‘the years 1836 and °37. This transfer 
of vessels under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to the Navy Department, was under an old 
law which authorizes the President, of the United 
States to make this transfer whenever he shall think 
an exigency shall arise to render it necessary. For 
the last forty or fifty years that power had not been 
acted upon till the peculiar character of the coast 
service in the navy during the Florida war, in 
the opinion of the then President, warranted its 
exercise. Four revenue cutters for. various pe- 
riods during 1836 and 1837, were thus co-operating 
in that service with the navy, having been trans- 
ferred from the authority of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to that. of the Navy Department by order of 


the President; and_their officers were made subject’ 


to the orders, regulations, and dutiessof the navy, 
with which they complied to the satisfaction of the 
department. While thus. serving in the navy their 
duties were more onerous and their expenses much 

reater than they had been in the revenue service, 
Their application to Congress was for a small addi- 
tional remuneration beyond their ordinary pay as 
revenue officers for the time they were in the naval 
service. ‘The bill. proposed an addition of $300 a 
year during such extra service to captains of rev- 
enue cutters who now receive $1,200, and so in 
proportion to the other officers. At the same time 
that the bill was framed for the relief of the actual 
applicants, it was thought advisable by the com- 
mittee which reported it to make it a general law; 
its operation being retrospective by the second sec- 
tion in relation to the memorialists, and prospect- 
ive in its first section, and general in its future ope- 
ration. To strike out the second section as now 
proposed by the senator from New Jersey, would 
be to defeat the purpose and main object of the 
whole bill. 

Mr. DAYTON felt no special interest in the re- 
sult of his motion. He had never been captious 
about any measure perfected and recommended by 
a standing committee. But, in this case, the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Naval Committee had 
not altered his original opinion, which was alto- 
gether hostile to this retrospective clause. He con- 
curred in the views taken of this subject the other day 
by the senator from Kentucky [Mr. CRITTENDEN. } 
‘These revenue officers accepted their appointments 
subjeet to the duties of their office, and with a full 
knowledge of the limitation of pay for the perform- 
ance of these. duties, They were liable, under the 
law of 1797, to the order of the President, should he, 
at any time, sec fit to transfer their services to the 
navy. This was one of the conditions of their office, 
and they could not possibly have any equitable 
claim to the additional pay they now claimed for 
what was only a portion of their duty. ` He objected 
to the indefinite and unlimited extent to which this 
retrospective clause might apply. _ There was no 
knowing what number of applicants it might encour- 
age to prefer claims on the same principle, from the 
foundation of the government to the present time, or 
what amount.of appropriations it might lead to. 

“Mr. BAYARD pointed out that it could not ex- 


tend beyond the very cases of the memorialists, for 
the term was fixed in the bill from 1835, and could 
only apply to them. There were foùr revenue cut- 
ters employed in the Florida war—the Jefferson, 
Washington, Dexter, and Madison. Captain Jones 
of the W. ashington had already been remunerated 
by a special act in his favor. The rest of the offi- 
cers, not possibly exceeding sixteen ‘in «number, 
justly conceiving. their cases as well entitled tocon- 


sideration as his, memorialized Congress on. ‘the | 


subject, and this bill was intended for their relief...” 

Mr: WOODBURY recollected that. there was. 
some difficulty about their. pay at the time they 
were in the naval service, which at last 
was adjusted by. giving them’the same pay 
they received in the revenue service. On 
principle, the views of the senators from New Jer- 
sey and Kentucky were probably correct; but Con- 
gress had, not only in thé old law, now obsolete, but 
In the case of Captain Jones, decided that in this 
change of service there should be additional remu- 
neration; and it seemed now to be impossible to de- 
ny these applicants the same consideration awarded 
to him. As to the objection to the retrospective ac- 
tion of the second section, it was impossible to pass 
any law for the relief of claimants not retrospective 
in its action. Butif the objection only lies against 
its indefinite extension, that can be obviated by in- 
serting the names of the claimants, instead of merely 
mentioning the cutters. Its operation would then be 
confined to the applicants. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN reiterated his objections to 
the whole bill on principle. These officers accepted 
their appointments with all the conditions ofthe ser- 
vice staring them in the face; and they had no right, 
because of the infrequency with which a peculiar 
duty was required of them, to claim extra pay for it 
as for an extra service. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE contended that, in the reg- 
ulation of pay for officers in the revenue service, 
their ordinary every-day duties only were taken into 
account; their liability to service in the navy being 
necessarily overlooked on account of the infrequen- 
cy of its occurrence. Whenever that change of ser- 
vice was required, as it involved additional duties 
and expense, it was only just and proper that suita- 
ble remuneration should be made. 


Mr. BUCHANAN had entertained the same 
views expressed’ by the senator from Kentucky, 
ever since this bill had come before the Senate. But 
he feared it was in vain to attempt arresting this 
species of legislation for increase of salaries. He 
would not deductone farthing from the compensation 
of our military or naval officers, yet every one 
knew they were paid double—almost treble the sal- 
aries allowed officers of the same grade in other 
countries. He was willing it should be so: our 
officers deserve it, and let them be well paid. If 
these revenue officers who co-operated with the navy 
in the Florida war have claims for special extra 
duty, let them come before Congress individually 
on the merits of their claims, and they will have 
justice rendered to them. He objected to this bill 
establishing a generalizing principle as a precedent 
on the statute-book to be referred to for every future 
claim of this nature. The gentlemen can present their 
claims in some form of a private bill for individual 
relief, not obnoxious to the objection of establishing 
a precedent, He fully concurred in what the sen- 
ator from Kentucky had said as to the conditions 
on which these revenue officers accepted their ap- 
pointments. They knew, of should have known, that 
one of these conditions was that they should be ready 
to co-operate with the navy when ordered to do so. 
If they thought this duty too much for their pay, 
they could have resigned; and he would venture to 
say there would in one day be fifty, nay—he might 
say one hundred, applicants ready to fill the vacan- 
cies for the salaries allowed in the revenue service. 

The question was then put on Mr. Dayron’s mo- 
tion to strike out the second section, and decided in 
the negative. 

The bill was reported back to the Senate, and the 


amendments previously adopted were concurred in, . 


On the question of engrossment, Mr. BUCHAN- 
AW called for the yeas and nays; which were order- 
ed. 

The question was then taken; and the Senate re- 
fused to order the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time—yeas 17, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, Evans, 


Foster of New York,. Francis, Huntington, Johnson, Man-. 


gum, Merrick, Pearce, Phelps, Porter; Rives, Woodbridge, 
and Woodbury—l7. : : i 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 


Í} -ton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, 


Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster.of Ten. 
nessee,Hannegan, Henderson, Huger, Miller, Niles, Sevier, 
Simmons, Sturgeon, Tappan, and Upham—26. 

- The next bill on the calendar was the Senate bill 
for the relief of Asa Andrews, (involving the same 
principle as the bill for the relief of Miles King, op- 
posed by Mr. Harwoop on the ground of found- 
ing a claim against the government on the verdict of 


| ajury in one of the circuit’ courts of the ‘United 


States.) : i 
The bill was considered as in committee of the 
whole,and reported back without amendment; and, 


onthe question of engrossment, Mr. TAPPAN de 


manded-the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 
It.was ordered to be engrossed and read a -third 
time—yeas 24, nays 15, as follows: oo 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Francis, Huger, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, 
Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, and Wood- 
bridge—24- eed oD eee $ : 
NAYS—Mèssrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster of New 
York, Merrick, Niles, Sevier, Tappan, and Woodbury—18. 
The next bill on the calendar was the Senate bill 
for the adjustment of claims growing out of French 
spoliations prior to 1800. i A DE 
On. motion of Mr. CHOATE, (who gave. notice 
that he would call up the bill on Tuesday next,) its: 
consideration was postponed. - : ae : 
On motion of Mr. BREESE, the previous orders. . 
were postponed, and the private bill reported by the 
Committeé on Public Lands for the relief of Wil- 
liam Elliott, of Fulton county, Illinois, was taken 
up, considered, and ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. ` 
On motion of Mr. PEARCE, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the Senate bill confirming and 
assenting to an act of the legislature of Virginia, en- 
titled “an act to amend an act incorporating the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company,” was taken 
up, *considered, amended, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, oe 
The Senate bill for the relief of Wm. Fisher was - 
next taken up, considered, ,amended, and ordered to _ 
be engrossed and read a third time. i 
The next bill in order—and which was called up , 
bp Mr. Tappan—was the House. bill providing for 
the election of electors of President on thevame day ` 
throughout the United States; but, © = = 83” 
On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
And soon after adjourned. ~ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, January 15, 1845, 


Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to pre- 
sent resolutions of the Jegislature of New Hamp- 
shire, on the subject of the tariff; which, on hia mo- - 
tion, were committed to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. z 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

_Mr. C. B. SMITH asked leave to offer a résolu- 
tion making the bill appropriating for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road through the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the special order for 
Monday, 20th instant, and to continue so until dis- 
posed of. 

Objections being made in various quarters, 

Mr. S. moved to suspended the rules for this pur- 
pose, and on this motion, he called for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. A 

‘The question was taken and decided in the neg- 
ative—(two-thirds not voting therefor)—yeas 79, 
nays 53. ; 

So the rules were not suspended. 


GEORGIA CLAIMS. 


Mr. CHAPPELL asked and obtained leave to 
offer the following; which was agreed to: woe! 


Resolved, That the Secrataries of War and ofthe Treas- 
ury report to this House the amount of the claim of the 
State of Georgia against this government,transmitted by the 
executive of Georgia, between the Ist of November, 1837, 
and the Ist of November 1843; and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury report what amount of the appropriation of, 
$175,900 fer the payment of said claims has been'paid to the 
eae of Georgia, and at what times the payments were 
made. as 

5. And be it further resolved, That the Secretaries of War 
and ofthe ‘Treasury, and the Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
transmit to this House all the corresponderice hetween the 
executive of Georgia, and their respective departments in - 
relation to said: claims. 


Mr. VANCE, on leave, reported, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, a bill for the relief of the president, 


directors, and company of the Dismal Swamp Ca- 


nal; ‘which reada first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House.. 


_. ANNEXATION AGAIN. 


Mr BURKE asked the general consent of the 


Huse to introduce a bill to provide for “the admis- 
- Sion of the republic of Texas asa state into this 
Union. ` 

,, Objections being made, 

` Mr'B. moved to suspend the rules for this pur- 

ose, 
P Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays; which 
being ordered, the question was taken, and decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 126, nays 32—as follows: 


_YEAS-—Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Barringer, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James. Black, 
Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron V. 
Brown, Milion Brown, Buffington, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Carroll, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, 
Clinton, Cobb, Collamer, Cullom, Wana, Daniel, Garrett 
Davis, John W. Davis, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Drom- 
goole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Fearlee, Ficklin, 
French, Giddings, Grinnell, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Hous- 
ton, Hubard, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenks, Cave 
Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, 
Andrew Kennedy, ‘Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas, McCauslen Maclay, McClelland, MeCon- 
nell, McDowell, Mclivaine, MeKay, Matthews, Edward 
Joy Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Sioseley, Murphy, Newton, 
Norris, Gwen, Parmenter, Elisha R. Potter, Purdy, Charles 
M. Reed, David S. Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, 
Robinson, Rodney, Russell, St. John, Sample, Saunders, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Thomas 

: Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, John Stewart, 
James W. Stone, Allred P. Stone, Strong, Summers, Sykes, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Went- 
worth, John White, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, 
Woodward, William. Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—125. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Baker, Brengle, Catlin, Crans- 
ton, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Florence, Grider, Hale, 
Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Marsh, Freeman H. Morse, Nes, Paterson, Preston, Rath- 
bun, Rockwell, Rogers, Schenck, Senter, Severance, Ty- 
ler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, and Wheaton, 


The rules being suspended, the bill was reaf as 
follows: 


A bill to provide for the admission of the republic of Texas 
as a state into this Union. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Congress doth consent that the territory known as the 
republic of Texas, and rightfully helonging to the same, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted 
by the people of said republic in such mode as the duly-con- 
stituted authorities thereof may prescribe, in order that the 
same may be admitted as one of the States ofthis Union. 

Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, That the constitution 
of the State of Texas, with the proper evidence of its 
adoption by the people of Texas, shall he transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to be laid before Congress 
forits finalaction, on or before the first day of January, 1846. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid terri- 
tory may be divided into new States not exceeding four in 
number, and, having a suficient population, may be admit- 
tedinto the Union under the terms and provisions of the 
federal constitution: Prdeided, That such States as may be 
formed out of said terntory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
slaves, as the people of each State asking admission may de- 
sire, 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is hereby authorized to adjust and settle all ques- 
tions relating to the boundaries of said territory which may- 
arise with other governments. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That said State, when ad- 
mitted into the Union, afier ceding to the United States all 
mines, minerals, salt lakes, and springs, and also.all public 
edifices, except her capitol, court-houses, jails, and other 
buildings adapted to State and county purposes, and all forti- 
fications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and nayy-yards, 
docks, magazines, arnis, armaments, and ell other property 
and means pertaining to the public defence, belonging to 
said republic of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, 
debts. (axes, and dues of every kind which may belong or 
be due to said republic; and shall also retain all the publie 
lands lying within its limits, to ke applied to the p nt of 
the debts and liabilities of the said republic of F sand 
the residue of said lands alter discharging said debts and lia- 
pilities, may be disposed of as said State shall direct: Provi- 
ded, That inno event shall said debts and liabilities be as- 
sumedhy, or become a charge upon, the government of the 
United States. ed 

Sec. & And he it further enacted, That all questions. claims, 
and disputes in regard to land titles arising within tbe ter- 
ritorial limits of Texas, shall be adjusted, settled, and deci- 
ded by the courts and authorities of said State, subject to 
the constitutional jurisdiction of the courts of the United 
States. : 

Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That the foregoing condi- 
tions and guaranties when accepted by the constituted 
authorities of Texas, shall be the fundamental basis of 
union between skid republic and the United States. 


The bill was then read the second time; and, on 
motion of Mr. BURKE, referred to the Committee 
ofthe Whole on the state of the Union and ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. GRINNELL, by general. consent, offered: 


the following resolution; which was considered and 
adopted: ` 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce -be directed 
to report to this House the best mode of publishing and 
disposing of maps and charts of the surveys made by the 
late exploring expedition; and also for placing the plates on 
which said surveys have been engraved (under the direc- 
tion of the Joint Library Committee) under the care of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. - 

On motion by Mr. HARALSON, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and resumed the considerat‘on 
of the joint resolutions for the reannexation of Tex- 
as. ; > 

Mr. BOWLIN, who was entitled to the floor, ob- 
served that there was no necessity for his calling 
the attention of the committee to the vast import- 
ance of this subject. ‘Even its opponents would ac- 
kuowledge that it was the most important question 


' that ever came before the councils of this ration.) 


It was not only important in the view of the value 
of the property involved in the measure, but it be- 
come more important considering its political rela- 
tions, and its bearings on the welfare and strength 
of the Union. It became also important from the 
consideration that the people of this Union had 
passed upon it, and declared, in a manner admitting 
of no doubt or cavil, that Texas should be annexed 
to the United States. Then (said Mr. B.) if we 
are not disposed, as their representatives, to violate 
their will, our duty becomes imperative to carry it 
out without delay. The people had decided the ab- 
stract question that Texas should be admitted into the 
Union; and they had left to their representatives, as 
more capable of doing so, the discretion of deciding 
on the mode and terms of annexation. Texas was 
a country as extensive as the largest of the Euro- 
pean powers; arid possessing a climate which en- 
hanced its value, it was destined at some future day, 
whether annexed or not, to become one of the most 
important empires on the continent.)Then no Amer- 
ican patriot could hesitate as to the propriety of the 
acquisition of that country? The only difficulty that 
remained was as to the power of this government 
to accomplish it. He should endeavor, therefore, to 
submit a few views in relation to the constitutional 
objections that had been brought forward by gentle- 
men on the opposite side. ‘The mest important and 
most frequent objections that had been made to the 
annexation of ‘Texas,. had arisen on constitutional 
grounds.; They had been plainly and frankly sta- 
ted; and he should endeavor to reply to them. “On 
entering upon the constitutional question, he laid it 
down as an axiom that could not be controverted, 
that every sovereign government had: the power of 
acquiring territory; and this power had been exer- 
cised by all the independent governments that ever 
existed. He did not know that it was necessary to 
adduce“authority to prove the truth of this axiom. 
It was too plain for cavil; and the man who doubted 
it must doubt even the existence of government 
itself. But it might be said that ours was a limited 
and restricted government, and that though the pow- 
ers of the Old World possessed the power of ac- 
quiring foreign territory, yet the limitations and re- 
strictions in our constitution forbade it. 

“He agreed with gentlemen, that whatever might 
be the value of Texas, he would not touch her if it 
would be a violation of the constitution. He held 
to a strict construction of the constitution; for that 
instrument was the only safeguard of this country. 
Bat he asserted that the acquisition of this territory 
was not in hostility to the constitution} The acqui- 
sition of territory was one of our inherént rights as a 


- sovereign power; and if it does exist, where had it 


an existence? Under the federal constitution all 
pewers were divided between the State and general 
governments in their respective spheres. If, thon, it 
did exist, he denied that power existed in the State 
governments to enter into compacts with foreign 
powers, and hence it must exist in the government of 
the United States. The provision of the constitu- 
tion which prohibited the State governments from 
entering intocompacts with foreign powers without 
the consent of Congress was clear and explicit; and, 
therefore, the irresistible conclusion wes, that it 
was in the general government; for it was certain 
that it existed somewhere as a necessary ingredient 
of our sovereignty. But they were not to stop here 
on mere abstract principles. “The constitution itself, 
in language too plain to be misunderstood, author- 
ized the acquisition of territory. What was its lan- 


‘gnage? |New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” Could they imagine lan- 
|| guage more clear and comprehensive than this?’ 


{But gentlemen said it was intended that the exercise’ 
of that power shall be confined_to the territory then 
possessed. That he denied. The language of the 
constitution was as comprehensive as the framers of 
that organic law could make it; but to show what 
was the understanding of the framers of the consti- 
tution, they had abundant evidence, which all sanc- 
tioned the construction he had given toit. If, however, 
there were no such evidence, he held that the lan- 
guage of the constitution was sufficiently plain and 
intelligible, and that its phraseology covered the 
whole idea in the fullest possible manner.) But they 
were not wanting in the means to prove the inten- 
tion of the framers of the constitution in adopting 
ts phraseology; nor were they wanting in examples 
and precedents under the constitution to show what 
was the construction which its framers put upon it, 
“New States may be admitted into the Union.” Some 
gentl man said by this construction of that clause 
Congress might admit Holland or England; and he 
(Mr. B.) admitted that they might; but the framers 
of the constitution relied on the good sense and in- 
telligence. of Congress, with a confidence that 
the power would not be exercised unwisely.” 
He would ask if, at thetime the constitution 
was adopted, the powers of Europe were not en- 
larging their territories, and the spheres of their 
power? And did they suppose that the framers of 
the constitution intended to deny to the confederated 
States the power to extend the limits of this repub- 
lic beyond. these to which it was then confined? 
Could it be supposed that such a thing ever entered 
their minds fora solitary moment? No; they in- 
tended to place the government on a basis which 
would make itas powerful as any government on 
the face of the globe—one whose influence should 
be spread with itscivil and religious liberties, to the 
utmost possible limits. But when they doubted 
as to the interpretations of constitutions and. consti- 
tutional law, they ‘were called upon to-look to the 
objects for which it was needed, and to the inten- 
tions of the law-makers at the time. But he would 
ask if it was not contemplated, at the time the con- 
stitution was founded, that the Canadas might be 
taken into the Union: and it was for this purpose, 
amongst others, that the power was left wide 
enough by the constitution, whenever the Canadas 
were prepared to break the yoke of their bondage 
and frame a republican government, ` No man could’ 
deny that such was the idea of the framers of the 
constitution. But they had still stronger evidence 
thanall this. in the convention which adopted 
the constitution; an amendment was proposed, in 
Committee of the Whole, to give power to admit 
new States, to be created out of the then territory of 
the United States; but that amendment was rejected; 
and the rejection of that proposition showed as 
clearly as if it had been written in letters of light, 
what was the true meaning of the convention in the 
use of this phraseology. But we were not without 
precedents also to show the meaning of the consti- 
tution. It was of course recollected that the consti- 
tution was adopted. by nine. States of the Union. 
Nine States originally constituted the Union. Nine 
States elected Washington the first President of the 
Union. And how did North Carolina come into 
this confederacy? She was not m the Union at 
first, nor did she contribute to the election of the 
first President. She wasa free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent State. She had herown ports, and col- 
lected her own duties, and exercised sovereign powers. 
The confederation of this republic was accomplished 
without her. How then did she come here? She 
came as Texas now asks to be admitted. By her 
solemn councils she adopted the constitution of the 
United States, and then asked admission to the con- 
federation. A gentleman had told them that her 
people were our people, and her institutions were 
ours; and so might they regard Texas. But North 
Carolina was a free and sovereign and independent 
State, and was so at the time she was admitted into 
the Union. The act of that State was the act of the 
State herself; she knocked at the door of the con- 
federacy, and the door was wide enough to admit 
her. ‘hat was acase in point. She adopted our 


principles as her fundamental law, and there were _ 


not then heard any of the constitutional objections 
which were now raised. He might state other ex- 
amples, but that was sufficiently weighty, occurring, 
as it did, but a few years after the adoption of the 
constitution, and when the men’ who- framed the 
constitution were legislating on this floor. So far, 
then, as constitutional questions wêre concerned, he 
thought there could be no doubt that we could either ` 
acquire territory or admitnew States. H, howevor, 


Sone te 


‘the‘arguménts of some gentlemen were ‘correct, we |! 


could not acquire territory atal by any of: the re- 
cognised modes of conquest, discovery, ‘gift,. or 


“ otherwise;-but he could not’ believe that it was ever : 


intended that we should be thus restrained. 
But to follow this subject a little further. What 
ad been the practice’ of this government? Why, 
\from the days:of' the formation of. the constitution, 
“we had been constantly acquiring territory. The 
gentleman from-Kentucky. [Mr. G. Davis] yester- 
ay said that, ifthe. House undertook to exercise 
this power, it would trench on the treaty-making 
power. But he (Mr. B.) contended that the acqui- 
sition of. territory could ‘be: accomplished in both 
ways. North Carolina was not admitted’ by treaty; 
the other outstanding States were- not admitted by 
treaty; Louisiana was not admitted by treaty; it was 
by contract. That part of Louisiana lying between 
the Perdido river and the Mississippi was admitted by 
bill. Florida was -admitted by treaty, and thus the 
examples were both ways; and he therefore denied 
that treaty was the only way in which territory 
could be acquired. hey did not hear the objec- 
tions now raised in 1811 and 1813, when, by act of 
Congress, the country lying between the Perdido 
river and the Mississippi was taken into this con- 
federacy by being added to Louisiana at the solici- 
tation of that little republic herself, now the con- 
gressional district represented by General Dawson 
on this floor.. And why were these constitutional 
objections raised at the times he had enumerated? 
Were .we worse than our fathers? Do we know 
more of constitutional law than they who framed 

the constitution? 


The next question, then, which arose, if he had 
been successful in showing that we had the power 
to acquire territory, was] has Texas the right and the 
power to demand admission into this confederacy! 
She had acquired the right by her arms, By what 
title do we hold our power? By what tenure do we 
hold sovereign power in this republic? By the pow- 
er of the arms of freemen, who won it on the battle 
field. And such was the tenure on which Texas 
stood. ] 


He then quoted, from the appendix to the Federal- 
ist, Mr. Madison’s authority forthe abolition of old 
governments and the establishment of new ones by 
any nation; and he argued, on this authorit , that, 
as Texas was free, (having acquired her in epend- 
ence by the blood of her freemen,) she might do 


anything which a sovereien and independent nation ` 


may do. He quoted other authorities to the same 
purport. Was, then, (he inquired,) Texas free, 
Sovereign, and independent? He had not time to go 
over the scenes which had been enacted between 
Texas and Mexico, but he would simply say that 
Texas acquired her independence on the plains of 
San Jacinto, and she there sealed it with the blood 
of her best patiiots. One gentleman {Mr. C. B. 
Smira] had told them that, by the acquisition of 
‘Texas, they robbed Mexico; but this he (Mr. B.) 
denied. Texas had won her independence by her 
arms; she had erected her banner there, and bade 
defiance to a congregated world. Texas was free 
and independent, and she had a right to enter into 
this compact, or to give herself to this Union. 


Texas could give and we could accept; she was ag . 


sovereign as Spain; and if this appeal now made by 
her proved fruitless, the day was not far distant 
when the banners of Texas should wave more bril- 
liantly than those of old Spain. 3 
Then, if we had the constitutional right to annex 
Texas, and she had the undoubted authority to ask 
to be-admitted, the only question remaining to be 
decided was the question of expediency; and he 
contended that it was a great national question—a 
question addressing itself as well to the man from 
Massachusetts as from. South Carolina. If it were 
a sectional question, it would belong to the valley of 
the Mississippi; and not to the South, as was so 
much argued; but he denied emphatically that it was 
a sectional question. ž 2 
(He proceeded to refer to the commercial advanta- 
ges that would. arise from annexation to this coun- 
‘Wy; in proof whereof he noticed the fact that its area 
was ‘almost equal to, that of the original thirteen 
Srates; that she was a fertile cotton growing region; 
that, in case she were to enter into commercial trea- 
ties with foreign governments, she would be ena- 
bled; by her crop of cotton raised from her virgin 
soil, to drive us out of the foreign market. Thus 
England, whose power dotted all the countries of 
the globe, he argued, would not be reluctant to do 
this.” Texas was a part and parcel of our country; 
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its wars were our wars; and if she wéré suffered to 
slip from us, she might never be regained. } 
Bx the acquisition of Texas ina militery point 
of view was of vast importance. Look atthe pos- 
session of Texas with regard to the Gulf andto the 
great valley of the Mississippi! He spoke of the 


commercial importance of New Orleans, now ‘the - 


recipient of the productive labor of seven “fnillions 
of people, the second commercial city in our tepub- 
lic; and in a few years, by the irresistible laws of 
nature and of trade, destined to be the firstcity, not 
only in this republic, but on the globe. What would 


be the position of that city, and of _ the valley of the | 
Mississippi, if Texas were in possession of a pow- 
` erful commercial nation who would employ its 


arms in battling and destroying the commerce of 
our own great gulf? And he was no general; but 
give him an army on the plains of Texas, and he 
could reach and invade New Orleans before we could 
call down our forces from Tennessee to her defence; 
they had but to float down the Red river to fall 
right into the city of New Orleans. He depicted 
the fearful condition of our “southern frontier and 
country in case of an invasion in this way from 
foreign forces, in conjunction with the 150,000 ‘hos- 
tile savages of the western borders of Arkansas; 
and, in addition to all this, the horrors of their situa- 
tion, aggravated by the-servile insurrection which, 
as a matter of course, would be excited. Wes 
England too good to do this? Let her barbarities in 
Hindostan answer. é 


Mt had been argued by almost every gentleman on 
the opposite'side that the great difficulty upon this 
subject was the compromise line; and he spoke the 
language of his people when he said they preferred, 
Texas without it; but also when he further said that 
Texas was worth too much to be thrown away for 
a compromise. Give the compromise if necessary. 
But, the idea was frequently advanced that the an- 
nexation of Texas would be the enlarging the area 
of slavery on this continent. It was a mistaken idea, 
Reject Texas, and she was all a slave territory. And 
not only this; but the day was not far distant when 
the flag of Texas (if not annexed) would wave over 
the city of the Montezumas, and slavery would then 
be extended over allthis territory. That was the work- 
ing of thisso-much boasted philanthropy. And when 
‘Texas reached Central America (as she would reach 
it) slavery would follow in its train. If gentlemen 
really wished, as they so loudly professed, to show 
humanity towards the slave, and to restrict the area 
of slavery, did it not appear, in the light of this argu- 
ment, that the most direct way to effect it was to ad- 
mit Texas? 


He was not disposed to draw a distiiction between 
the different plans proposed for annexation. He 
had his choice; he had his partiality for that of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromcoors,] and of 
the gentleman from: Ohio, [Mr. WeLLeR;] but as 
far as he was concerned, representing in part the 
people of Missouri, he was ready to adopt any meas- 
ures, by fair and honorable terms, to acquire that 
territory. 

Mr. B.’s hour here expired. rs 

Mr. HARDIN obtained the floor. (He announced 
that he should waive the discussion of the constitu- 
tional question, (which he did not consider the 
strongest objection,) because of the impossibility of 
reaching the minds of those who avowed them- 
selves the friends of annexation, who. (he said) 
claimed to be the strict constructionists par excel- 
lence, but who were always able to find authority 
in the constitution for anything which they favored; 
while that to which they were opposed was inva- 
riably discovered to` be unconstitutional. } He 
avowed, while he believed, Mexico had a right to 
Texas if she affirmed that right by fair, open war, 
in a reasonable time; at the same time he did not 
admit that any other nation had the right to inter- 
fere in this matter. Tt was a question with which 
Mexico, Texas, and the United States, and no other 
powers, had to do. Further, if Texas was annexed 
by the means proposed, and did, in pursuance of 
the compact by which it was effected, dissolve her 
government, and come into ours, then, unless the 
annexation were declared null and void by the su- 
preme judicial authority of the country, (which he 
did not anticipate,) he should consider Texas” 
as an integral part of this Union, and entitled to be 
defended by all our forces in case of invasion or 


danger. Permit him to say, that his sympathies | 


had always been with. the Texians. He rejoiced 
that there was reason to believe, as'was declared by 


‘the President of Texas, that there was not the least 


danger of their ever being again subject to t 


ican yoke. | ates f 

. They often-héard it said that there was danger of 
Great Britain taking possession of Texas. For one, 
he said, in case of such an attempt, he thought it 
would be our duty to interfere to prevent Great 
Britain from accomplishing this.scheme. But there 
was no reason for anticipating such.a thing, 

He considered all these different questions, which 
had been brought forward by the ‘imaginations of 
gentlemen, about the danger of Texas coming un- 
der the dominion or control of Great Britain, to’ be 
‘mere bugbears held up to those who have á mind to 
be frightened. - ENE a 
` But- he would first speak of the objections to this 
measuré—the first of which in order was the liabil- 
ity this-government was to assume to pay the debts 
of Texas, however created. It was true they were 
estimated at ten millions of dollars; but there was 
every reason to believe that they amounted to con- 
siderably more. Indeed, their amount never had . 
been satisfactorily ascertained, and he did not be- 
lieve that Texas herself knew it. But what good 
reason was there that this government should .as- 
‘sume the debts'of Texas? It had been.argued that, 
because we were to get their lands, we should pay 
their debts; but this could not be the true reason, or . 
it would have been stated so in. the treaty: Hera. 
Mr. H. read extracts from the clauses of the treaty. 

oviding for the assumption of the debis of Texas. 
iThe true reason was, that, as the United States arè 
to acquire the sovereignty of Texas, have posses 
sion of her forts snd arsenals, and her army and 
navy, we must take upon ourselves her wars, and 
therefore, of necessity, assume her debts. He then 
went on, by an examination of the country, to show 
that the lands remaining unsold would not bë suffi- 
cient to pay the debts of Texas; and on this part of 
the subject, he submitted a map, to show thata 
large portion of the territory which had been repre- 
sented. as fertile and productive was nothing but a 
desért.J 

(Mr. H. next argued against the ex panion of the 
territory of the Union; and he considered the desire- 
for the acquisition of foreign territory not patriote- 
ism, but national ambition and national aggrandise- 
ment. ? From this branch of the subject he proceeds 
ed to`the discussion of the yuestion of slavery, ‘ag 
connected with this question, and contended ‘that 
the measure was designed for the expansion and ` 
perpetuation of slavery—referring to the corréspond- 
ence of Mr, Upshur and Mr. Calhoun to prove: the 
truth of this position. 

\He plainly denounced slavery asa curse to the 
people amongst whom it exists; and when they of 
the free States were asked to extend to dominion of 
slavery, they were asked to do that which was re- 
volting to hem, - They were, however, : willing to 
adhere to the compromises of the constitution... If 


|| annexation; as was. said, would draw- slavery from. . 


| existing slave States, why, he asked, had not the 
slaves been withdrawn from Maryland, Virginia 
tand Kentucky to the rich lands of the Mississippi? 
‘The idea, he said, was absurd; and they did not ine 
‘tend to be deceived and cheated by such proposi- 
‘tions as had been made to them. {f there wag any 
‘question that could disturb this Union to its centre, 
iit was the slave question; and it must be settled 
' before the annexation of Texas, if they desired to 
avoid its dangers.” He said he believed there was 
a majority on this dor opposed to annexation, but 
itremained to be seen if they would not sacrifice 
their judgments to party obligations, 

Mr. SEVERANCE said the question had been 
spoken of as sectional, and peculiarly for the benefit 
of the South; but the benefit of any particular sec- 
tion of the Union by any act of legislation there 
would not, with him, afford ground for objection; for 
there was. scarcely any act of legislation done by 
this government which operated with perfect equal” 
ity on every part of the country. The only ques- 
tion in his mind was, Is itright? Is it proper? Will 
it be injurious to the whole community? Willit be 
consistent with the honor of the country? He had 
paid some attention to this subject, and he was well 
satisfied that there was an insurmountable. barrier 
before them, in the progress‘of annexation, in the 
constitution of the country. He was: satisfied that 
there was no constitutional power in this governe 
ment which. enabled: Congress to admit foreign terri- 
tory into this Unioni] This was the opinion of Mr. 
Gallotion, Mr. Jefférson’s Secretary of the Treag~ 
ury« -It was the opinion of men who might be eon- 


. sidered the fathers of the democratic party. It was 
| the opinion of Mr. Calhoun in 1816, then & mem- 


ber of the democratic party. But if, as some gen- 


i willingness to go one million further. 
‘verted to the subsequent attempts made by Mr. 


“versed their action. 
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tlemen contended, this was a power inherent and 


- Incidental..to. sovereignty—if they could do any- 


thing. which was ‘not prohibited, as an in- 
cident. of sovereignty,—they could abolish sla- 
very in the States. But this was a doctrine 
which. he did not admit. (But, independent of 
of the slavery question, which was here involved, 
he objected to annexation-in the present posture of 
affairs, for he could not do it consistently with the 


-good faith and honor of the country; and if the 


question was submitted to him—much as he ab- 
horred slavery—in a position which would make it 
entirely free from slavery—if the ordinance of 1787 
were applied to. the whole of it, he would vote 
against annexation, because he considered it uncon- 
stitutional, and as doing injustice to Mexico, 
and therefore staining the honor of this country: 
He hoped gentlemen would not overlook the history 


of our negotiations with that country. He alluded 


to the attempt to obtain Texas by negotiation in 
1821; and to the attempt of Mr. Forsyth (who was 
then in Mexico) to obtain a treaty cession in 1829, 
on the payment of five millions of dollars, with the 
He next ad- 


Butler. 

He next spoke of the fitting out of expeditions 
from this country to wrest Texas from Mexico, and 
annex her to this country;and then proceeded to say 
that it had been-asserted that the question of annex- 
ation had been settled by the people in the late elec- 
tion. He believed thére were many. who desired 
to extend our territory; but that the manner of doing 
it was an open question. He did not believe that 
the people had determined the manner in which 
Texas should be annexed to the Union. The State 
of Maine had given some 10,000 majority for Polk 
and Dallas in the late election; but still her governor 
in his message had spoken of the acquisition of that 
territory as a question of great delicacy, and as one 
which must be settled on just and honorable terms, 
and by negotiations to be confided to the adminis- 
tration about to succeed to power.. He did not ad- 
mit the interference of this government at all, The 
people of Maine were not wedded to any of these 
schemes now proposed; and in the Senate of her 
legislature resolutions on this subject were rejected 
by a majority of 24 to 7—by a body in which there 
were but three whigs. 

‘He referred to the fact, that one year ago, when 
resolutions against the annexation of Texas had 
passed the House of Representatives, and were laid 
‘on the table of the same Senate who had now re- 
What kind of instructions 
were these from the legislature and the people of 
Maine? : 

Our government, he said, had not preserved that 
neutrality which became herin the contest between 
Mexico and Texas; she had sent General Gaines 
with an armed force of the United States into Texas 
with the pretext of preventing the hostilities of the 
Caddo Indians. He.referred at length to the histo- 
ry óf the past to show that this was but an empty 
pretext; and that the real object was to aid the Tex- 
ians in the conquest of Mexico, (as was declared by 
the governor of Louisiana, when he refused to raise 
troops for this purpose, and as was declared by 
General Macomb.) The battle of San Jacinto was 
fought, and was (he said) not by Texians, but by 
citizens of the United States, two-thirds of whom 
afterwards returned to the United States. When 
their independence was thus acquired, application 
was made by her for admission into our con- 
federacy—not by the action of both Houses of 
Congress, (they did not dream of such a thing 
at that ume,) but by treaty; and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren at that time instructed Mr. Forsyth to say 
that as long as Texas remained at war with Mexi- 
co, so long the annexation of Texas necessarily 
devolved that war upon us. To show this, he 
quoted from the letter of Mr. Forsyth. Mr. Van 
Buren was right on that subject in 1837; and he 
was right in 1844. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs said that there was no danger 
of a war with Mexico. Mr. Van Buren said there 
was. The Mexican minister said so. But the in- 
dependence of the country had not been achieved. 
So said Mr. Upshur at onetime, and so said the 
President at one time. If Texas was independent, 
and ableto maintain her independence, there could 
be.no. necessity for annexation.- If she was not able 
to achieve it—if she had not accomplished it, then 
we had no right to, make a treaty with her. _ 

“The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 


fairs also said there was no danger ofa war with 
England in case of annexation. Who knew this? 
If there was any arrangement by which England 
was to take Cuba, or a part of Oregon, in case we 
annexed Texas, it must be some sort-of agreement 
by which she was sure to get the better. 
ed no such combination for the spoliation of a 
weaker power—no such partition of country like the 
partition of Poland. _ 

Mr. S. read extracts from a speech of Mr. Wise, 
during the last Congress, in which, in connection 
with the annexation of Texas, something was said 
about the plundering of Mexico, the rifling her 
churches, &c., and-that the result would be the ex- 
tension of slavery, so that it would not stop short 
of the western ocean; and, as corroborative evidence 
of this design to extend slavery on the part of 
others who were connected with the annexation 
movement, he referred to the fact that, in the cor- 
respondence accompanying it, the treaty was ex- 
pressly put on this ground; dnd further, (he said,) 
that when it was heard that France and England 
were going to guaranty the independence of Texas, 
our minister [Mr. King] was ‘despatched to France 
to protest against it, (the independence of Texas 
was the last thing our government wanted at that 
time,) and to. tell France that if the progress of 
emancipation was arrested on this continent, and if 
slavery were restored where the Mexicans had 
abolished it, we could send the tropical productions 
ata much lower rate than if cultivated by white 
labor. Here was a conspiracy to cheapen labor, to 
extort the greatest possible amount of labor at the 
lowest compensation. How often had we heard 
tirades on this floor against this very thing on the 
part of the British government—against the com- 
binations in Great Britain to bring down and to keep 
down the price of labor there? Mr. S.. dwelt at 
some length on this portion of his subject. 

Mr. S. then combated the argument that the an- 
nexation of Texas was necessary.to prevent smug- 
gling, and then proceeded to argue that this country, 
under the Louisiana treaty, never had a right to the 
country. 


Mr. HAMMETT then obtained the floor; and 
moved that the committee rise; which motion being 


ade 
he House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr, St: JOHN: The petition of Charles P. Judson and 
45 others, citizens of Vermillion, Chio, asking Congress to 
make an appropriation to continue the improvement of the 
harbor of that place; also the same petitioners ask for an ap- 
propriationto continue the’ improvement of the ‘harbor at 
Sandusky city, Ohio: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial and evidence of Henry 
Wright, administrator of Wm. Bunce, deceased, praying 
compensation for injury by burning his property, &c. 

By Mr. SHEPARD CARY: The petition of John F. H. 
Halland others for a reduction of postage: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Oifice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of Anna Grafian, of Port- 
land, Maine, praying for a pension. 

By Mr. HOGE: The memorial of the mayor and aldermen 
of the city of Galena, asking an appropriation of land forthe 
erection and endowment of a marine hospital in the said 
city of Galena: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. E.J. MORRIS: Two petitions from citizens of 
Philadelphia, asking a modification of the naturalization 
laws, and an extension of the time of probation; also a peti- 
tion from citizens of Philadelphia, asking the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STRONG: The petition of Jsaac Hulse and others, 
surgeons and assistant surgeons inthe navy, praying that 
the rank of medical officers in the navy may be assimilated 
to that of the medical officers in the army. 

By Mr. PHOENIX: The petition of Mrs. Ann Mix, widow 
of the late commander Mervin S. Mix, for compensation for 
the use ofthe manger stopper, invented by her husband. 


IN SENATE. 
Trerspay, January 16, 1845. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 6th January, information received 
since the commencement of the present session, 
illustrative of the operation of the penny-postage 
system of England, and the effect upon the revenues 
of the Post Office Department by the reduced rates. 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, 1,500 copies of 
the above report, in addition to the usual quantity, 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate, 
and 1,000 copies for the Post Office Department, for 
distribution to the deputy postmasters throughout 


the Union. 


He wish-. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, relative tothe -condition 
of the custom-house at New Orleans, was ordered to 
be printed, and referred to the Committee. on Com- 
merce. PO 

Mr. SEVEIR presented a petition from Samuel 
Norris and. others, sureties of Luban C. Howell, 
late receiver of the public moneys in Arkansas, ask- 
ing permission, by law, to compromise with the 
government: referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Also presented a petition from G. W. Patruck, of 
Arkansas, praying for the establishment of a mail 
route from Clarksville to Carroll, in that State: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. ; 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Joint Committee on the 
Library, to which was recommitted the bill to 
establish the Smithsonian institution for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men, reported 
the same back with several amendments; which were 
ordered to be printed. He gave notice that he 
would ask for the consideration of the bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr: WOODBURY presented a paper which he 
would, when the bill came up for consideration, of- 
fer as an amendment. It was ordered to be printed. 

On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the Committee on 
the Library were discharged from the further cone 
sideration of the resalution of the Senate instruct- 
‘ing them to inquire into the expediency of author- 
izing the publisher of Elliott’s debates to append to 
that work Mr: Madison’s report of the debates 
of the convention on the formation of the consti- 
tution. i 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and’ Post Roads, reported back, with an 
amendment, (which was ordered to be printed,) the 
bill relative to the appointment of assistants to the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. EVANS, on leave, introduced a bill granting 
a pension to Joseph Morris; which was twice read, 
and referred to the Committee- on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the petition and 
papers of Byron M. Darling and others, concerning 
the loss of the papers of the fishing schooner St. 
Cloud, of Bluehill, were ordered to be taken from 
the files, and, with additional evidence he then pre- 
sented, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The adverse report of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, in the case of J. F. Caldwell, 
coming up for consideration, was, on the motion of 
Mr. ARCHER, ordered to lie on thé table. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a’ memorial from the 
watchmen employed in the Post Office’ Department, 
asking for compensation equal to that received by 
the watchmen of. other departments: referred to the 
Committee on the Past Office and Post Roads. 

The following bills from the House were read 
twice, and referred, as follows: 

The bill to correct a clerical error in the act sup- 
plementary to the act to regulate arrests in mesne 
process in the District of Columbia, and to- amend 
the title of that law: referred to. the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill to authorize the sale of two Arabian 
horses received as a present by the consul of the 
United States at Zanzibar, in the dominions of the 
Imaum of Muscat; which was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The following bills were read the third time.and 
passed, viz: . 

The bill entitled “An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Williams Fisher, deceased.” f 

The bill entitled “An act for the relief of Asa 
Andrews.” ` 

The bill entitled “An act assenting to an act of 
the legislature of Virginia, entitled An act further 
to amend the act to incorporate the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal.” 

The bill for the relief of William Elliott, jr., 0 
Fulton county, Hlinois. ; 


OREGON—CORRECTION. 

Mr. ARCHER rose to ask the attention of the 
Senate to an explanation relative to a paragraph 
which had appeared in one of the morning papers of 
this city. It would be in the recollection of the 
Senate, that yesterday, in reply to the inquiry. of an 
honorable senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN, ] wheth- 
erany communication had been. received from the 
Department of State, in answer. to a resolution 
which he had sent there some weeks ago, he (Mr. 
A.) had stated that no communication had been re- 


|| ceived; and for the purpose of guarding against any 


i 
i 
| 


: 
: 
; 


- honorable ‘senator from Ohio. 


-the country correct reports of the proceedings in the 


further solicitude on the part of that gentleman, he. 
-would tell him that a communication’ might be ex- 
pected ina short time; that wasto say, in time for 
the action of Congress upon that ‘subject.’ He saw 
it stated in the Globe of this morning, witha very 
strong. commentary ‘upon it, that he had spo- 
ken of an arremprep necoriarion; and had in- 
timated what was’ the character of the. result of that 
negotiation.. Now, he employed no such expres- 
ionas that “of “an -attempted negotiation.”. It 
would have implied an entire want of just expres- 
sion on his part tohave done so. An attempted ne- 
gotiation would have implieda negotiation which 
had not really been in. progress; but he knew very 
well that a negotiation’ was in ‘progress, and he 
spoke of the communication that might be expected, 
without at all alluding to the character of the result 
of the negotiation, or intimating that it had reached a 
result, for the plain reason that he knew very well it 
had not reached a result. ` 

What he did state, and he would repeat it, was, 
that a communication which would answer the reso- 
lution of the honorable senator from Ohio [Mr. AL- 
LEN] would be made to Congress in a short time; 
meaning, by that, in time, for Congress to act upon 
it this session. - 

This error in the Globe had gone out to the pub- 
lic—that he had intimated that the result of an at- 
tempted and abortive negotiation might -be expected 
in a few days. Now, whatever he might know or 
think in relation to the subject, it was not neces- 
rary to his object that he should communicate it in 
a reply to the honorable senator from Ohio, He 
was very far from imputing any blame to the report- 
er of the Globe, who had in this instance merely the 
purport of a single sentence to report. But the re- 
porter was not aware of the peculiar nicety of a sin- 
gle word, in this paragraph; of the character which 
would, and the inference which might be, deduced 
from it. He (Mr. Arcuer) meant to say, that a 
communication would be made on the subject of the 
Oregon negotiation in time for. the action of this 
body, if it should desire to act upon it. He did not 
mean to intimate what might be expected as to the 
character of the result; but simply that it would be 
presented to the Senate in time for the action of Con- 
gress. That was all that could be material for him 
to say, in giving the information called for by the 
He repeated that he 
did not impute the least blame to the stenographer of 
the Globe; but merely to say that the import of his 
reply had been mistaken, and therefore misstated. 

` Mr. ALLEN said that the senator from Virginia 
having called ‘the attention of the Senate to this 
matter, he was glad that an. occasion had occurred 
to say that he believed the errors which the re- 
porters committed in attempting to report what 
was. said in this body, were the errors of their posi- 
tion, and not the result of inattention or negligence. 
He saw that the reports made of the very imperfect 
remarks which he had submitted yesterday to the 
Senate, in both the city papers of this morning, 
contained several immaterial mistakes. He had not 
conversed with any of the reporters this session; but 
he had no doubt, having heard complaints from them 
last session, jt was owing to the peculiarly difficult 
position which they occupied in relation to the 
members of the Senate that these mistakes occurred; 
because it was not possible for them to hear at all 
times what was said—not that the speaking here was 
not loud enough, but on account of the reverberation 
and confusion of sounds which reached the reporter’s 
desk, which confused them in their attempts to de- 
fine the precise phraseology made use of. He hoped 
that his friend across the way, [Mr. Bayarp,j who 
on a former session had. interested himself in this 
matter, would again take it into consideration, and, by 
proper report to the Senate, have their position re- 
moved to the floor of the chamber, as heretofore, so 
that the remarks of those who addressed the Senate 
might appear as well before the country as they ap- 
peared to the Senate. . From their present position, 
1t was impossible to hear all that was said on the 
floor; and if members were reported in unintelligi- 
ble ‘phraseology, it was the result of the position 
of the reporters, and they should not complain 
of them for not making these reports perfect, when 
the members of the Senate had put them in that po- 
sition themselves., He repeated his hope to his 
friend from Delaware that he [Mr. Bavaro] would 
renew his efforts to have the reporters below, and 
assign them such seats as to enable them to give to 


Senate. While he said this, it would serve to call 
the public attention to the cause of the errors which 


from Virginia. 
of the public to the errors in the. few: imperfect - re- 
marks which he had submitted yesterday.. Although 
the remarks were of no. great value to anybody, 
still it was always desirable that.the. speaker should 


“be correctly reported. He did not himself. distinct- 


ly hear the remarks submitted by -the honorable 
senator from Virginia yesterday; but he. must. say. 
that he did not understand them in the precise man- 
ner intimated in the report of the Globe. : 
not understand him to imply any term which went. 
to.give character to the report that- he expected to- 


receive from the department, but simply to say that. 


a communication would shortly be received. Pe 

Mr. ARCHER said he was glad that the honor- 
able senator from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] had a recollec- 
tion which concurred with his on this subject; and he 
was also glad that, in the latter part of his remarks, 


| he had’called to his (Mr. Ancuer’s) attention a du- 


ty which he had unintentionally omitted; and that 
was, not only to acquit the reporter of the Globe of 
any negligence that might be attributed to him, but 
to say that he was the very best reporter that, in the 
course of many years, he had known in Congress; 
and he had seen none so correct since the time 
of Mr. Gales. From the pen of that reporter his 
remarks had occasionally come without. requiring a 
single word of correction. The fidelity and accu- 
racy of his reports were remarkable, indeed; and 
such as he had often borne testimony to off this 
floor, and such as he had great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to now, on the floor. $ 

When he (the reporter) had nothing to do but to 
report the import of a single sentence, he might very 
naturally, in making a short statement of it, fall into 
some inaccuracy of expression, as in this instance, 
which conveyed: an impression not only not correct, 
but what he (Mr. Arcuer) was obliged, from his 
position, to know was not correct.. He (Mr. A.) 
was obliged to know that negotiation was in 
progress; and he could not say, therefore, that the 
result òf an attempted negotiation would soon be 
presented to the Senate. He repeated that what he 
meant to say, and what he did in substance say, 
was, that a communication on the subject of the ne- 
ratiation would be made in time for the action of 

ongress. : 

OREGON. 


Mr. ATHERTON, from the Select Committee on 
Oregon, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
to organize a territorial government in the Territo- 
ry of Oregon. f 


ELECTION OF ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


On motion of Mr. TAPPAN, the previoùs or- 
ders were postponed, and the House bill, entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform time for holding elec- 
tions for electors of President and Vice President in 
all the States of the Union,” was taken up, with 
the amendment proposed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and considered as in committee of the 
whole. 

Mr. T. moved to amend the proposed amendment 
by substituting the words, “the first Tuesday in 
November. 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked that the amendment 
proposed by the Judiciary Committee was merely to 
supply an omission in the bilas it came from the 
House. No month was mentioned in the bill; and 
and as the committee saw that the omission would 
have to be supplied, it proposed, in deference to the 
opinions of some northern gentlemen who conceived 
a week later would be a great convenience, the 


; “second Tuesday in November,” as the day of hold: 


ing the elections. But if the first Tuesday was prg- 
ferred, he would not object. i 

Mr. TAPPAN moved to substitute the first Tues- 
day for the second Tuesday, in the committee’ 
amendment. ` 1 

Mr. SIMMONS suggested that unless there was 
some paramount reason for preferring the first Tues- 
day, it would bea great convenience to tie Statesi 
which held their general assemblies in ‘the latter! 
part of October, to have. the election of electors held 
on the second Tuesday in November. 

Mr. TAPPAN pointed out the difficulty of fixing 
any day that would not occasion such an inconve. 
nience with respect to some State or other, 

Mr. SIMMONS inquired of the Chair what the 
exact motion pending was. He thought the lan- 
guage of the bill wag the “first Tuesday after the 
first Monday.” ne ae - 


had been committed in reference to the hon. senator _ 
Tt would likewise -call the attention 


He did - 


.. ‘The CHAIR stated the pending motion to be, ‘ 


to be, to 
amend the committee’s amendment, by substituting 


the first Tuesday for the second Tuesday in Novem- 


- Peir. BERRIEN referred to the original bill re- 
ceived from the House, which recites— . 
“TH rs of President and Vice President shall 
be atA in oah Statë on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of the year in which they are to be appoint- 
ed.” 5 Ps i 
The committee’s.amendment supplied the month, 
and proposed the second, instead of the first, Tues- 
day. If the amendment of the senator. from Ohio 
did not go farther than he proposed, a case might 
arise in which the first Tuesday in November might 
not be within the thirty-four days prior to the first 
Wednesday in December, prescribed by the consti- 
tutiòn. . joy, 
Mr. TAPPAN would, to avoid that, shape his. 
amendment-to read “the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November.” oo, . 
‘Mr. BERRIEN acquiesced in the improvement; 
but suggested that it would. be still better to say 
“the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember.” 0 >. >> ae Bp id 
Mr. TAPPAN had no objection to that modifica. 
tion. ; . , . N 
The amendment thus modified was actordingly 
adopted, and the bill was amended by substitutmg 
in the fourth and fifth lines the words hereinafter” 
stated within brackets for the words in italics—[see 
the bill below.] ` 
The bill was then reported back to the Senate; and ` 
the amendment being concurred in, it was ordered ` 
to be engrossed and read a third time. ; 
Shorily after the engrossment being effected, the 
bill, as amended, was taken up, read a third time, 
and passed, without any debate, in the following 
form: $ 


AN ACT to establish a uniform time for holding elections 
for electors of President and Vice President in all the 
States of the Union, . 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
electors of President and Vice President shall be appointed 
in each State on the first Tuesday ‘after the first Monday 
(Tuesday next after the first Monday in the month of No- 
vember] of the p in which théy are to be appointed: Pro- 
vided, That each State may. by law provide for the filling. of 
any vacancy or vacancies which may occur in its-college of 
electors, when such college-meets to give its electoral vote: 
And provided, also, That when any State shall have held an 
election for the purpose of choosing electors, and shall fail 
to make a choice on the day aforesaid, then the electors may. 
be appointed ona subsequent day, in such manner as the 
State shall by law provide. : ooo” 


REDUCTION OF -POSTAGE AND ABATEMENT 
OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 


On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the bill for the 
reduction of postage and abatement of the franking 
privilege was taken up. with a view of allowing 
certain amendments to be proposed which it was 
desirable should be printed. 

It was accordingly taken up as in committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. NILES then submitted 
which he moved to be printed. : 

Mr. MERRICK said the bill and amendments 
proposed by the Post Office Committee were al- 
ready printed. The amendments now offered b 
the senator from Connecticut should also be printed, 
In addition to the motion to print, he would move 
to make the bill the special order for Monday next. 

The proposed amendments were ordered to be 

rinted, and the bill was made the special order for. 
Monday. v 


A SOLDIER’S PENSION. 


On. motion of Mr. SEVIER, the bill for the re- 
lief of Asahel Brainard was taken up asin commit- 
tee of the whole. $ 

Mr. BATES, as chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, telt it to be his official duty to oppose 
the bill; butthe did so with reluctance, and only. 
froma sense of duty. His opposition was to spe- 
cial legislation in violation of the principle estab- 
lished by the general laws ım relation to pen- 
sions. The general. laws lmit the amount. 
of pension to the -grade of rank in which 
the applicant served, and the commencement ot pens 
sion to the date of'application. . Doctor Brainard did 
not apply till 1842, and he was then rated accord- 
ing to his actual rank in the service, which was that 
of drum-major; but this bill proposed rating him'as 
a eaptain at $20 a month, and to pay him arrears at 
that rate- from the day of his discharge, in-1814 or 
1815. Al this was contrary to the principle of the 


amendments, 


144 


ension laws, and therefore he opposed the bill. 
nt it was due to Doctor Brainard to say that he 
had fought and been severely maimed in the service 
as a.drum-major, and after his first discharge he 
joined the army as a voluntccr. In one of the most 
Yrillient affairs of the war, it became necessary to 
‘form the musicians into a company, of which Dr. 
“Brainard took the command; and he distinguished 
“himself with great gallantry. He was again severe- 
ly. wounded; and next year he was discharged. He 
states in his memorial that he felt repugnant to bur- 
` dening himself on the country asa pensioner as long 
as he could, by his own exertions, support himself 
and his family: But in 1842, finding from the effects 
of his wounds that he was completely disabled, and 
that he could no longer, by his own exertions, sup- 
port himself and family, for the first time he con- 
sented to apply for a-pension. 


Mr. SEVIER stated that there never was a case 
which appealed more strongly to Congress for an 
exception to the general rule laid down by the law 
alluded to by the senator from Massachusetts, than 
this. Captain Harrison’s case last session, however 
meritorious in itself, was not even to be compared to 
that of Dr. Brainard; and yet the bill for his relief, 
going much further than this bill proposed to go— 
for it gave him $40 a month, and this only calls for 
$20—was passed by alarge majority. The most 
distingnished officers in the late war testified to the 
uncommon gallantry with which Dr. Brainard / 
fought; for they witnessed it. In that service he 
lost’his arm and the use of one his legs, and now, 
as he grows old and disabled, he asks only that sup- 
port to which hë is so justly entled. 

Messrs. HENDERSON, ALLEN, and ARCH- 
ER testified with eloquence and feeling to the ex- 
traordinary merits of this claim, and elicited such 
sympathy in favor of the applicant, that there was 
no further opposition to the bill. 

The bill was accordingly reported back & the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
‘time. 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was agreed 
that when the Senate adjourn, it be to Monday 
next. 

_ Several communications from the executive de- 
partments were then read. Among them was one 
from the War Department, communicating the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Pensions; 
which was laid on the table, and the question of 
printing was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. © 

; E nother was a communication from the Depart- 
ment of State, in answer to the Senate resolution of 
the 23d ultimo, [Mr. Jouwson’s,] calling for all in- 
formation in possession of the department on the 
subject of immigrants to this country, and foreign 
paupers and criminals, sent here by other govern- 
ments. 

The answer of the State Department is, in sub- 
stance, that the only documents in its possession, 
touching foreign paupers and criminals sent here, 
are a communication from the American consul at 
Hamburg, dated 22d January, 1833, with a report 
of the Hamburg Senate of the 4th January, 1833; 
and Mr. Forsyth’s report of 10th May, 1838. (See 
House document 350, 25th Congress, 2d session.) 

_ Asto immigration, a tabular statement is furnish- 
ed from the department in answer to the Senate res- 
olution, showing the average number of persons 
arriving in the United States annually for the last 
eight years, as follows: i 

ANNUAL AVERAGE OF ARRIVALS. 


Occupation. Males. Females. 
‘No occupation os -. 7,140 21,653 
Children - : - 6,466 5,712 
Merchants - . + 4,580 b> 
Laborers ~ x - 9,052 427 
Marines - > 702 
Mechanics - : - 8,415 236 
Clergy < > - 135 
Farmers . ~ - 11,462 734 
Physicians and surgeons =- 27 
Gentlemen . - + 276 Ladies 236 
All others - - - 28 964 
Total + 48,973 25,968 
29,968 
Totslof both sexes - 78,942 
Who came from— 
: Males. Females. 
United States - . - 3,418 1,261 
England and Scotland - + 6,738 4,679 
Germany - . - 11,951 7,186 
Ireland -- . A + 17,749 12,332 
France : - +. 3,214 1,750 
Spainand Colonies — - - $32 156 
Britiih possessions +» + 1,858 714 


Texas z - + 1,463 i; 176 | 
All other places - “+ 3,147 1,714 
` 48,973 - 29,963 
29,968 


Total of both sexes - 78,941 as above. 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, this communica- 
tion was laid on the table, and ordered`to be 
printed. f 

Mr. TAPPAN moved a reconsideration of the 
vote that when the Senate adjourn, it be to Mon- 
day next. He was anxious to have the Smithsoni- 
an bill taken up and considered to-morrow. 

_Mr. ARCHER said there was a pressing neces- 
sity for going into executive session on business of 
great consequence. The motion of the honorable 
senator from Ohio could be considered after the ex- 
ecutive session. 

On Mr. A.’s. motion the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business; and after some 
time had been spent therein, the motion made by 
Mr. Tappan not prevailing, 

The Senate adjourned to Monday next. 


‘ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 16, 1845. 


The journal having been read, 

Mr. TAYLOR observed that he had been direct- 
ed by the Committee on Accounts to state that they 
were prepared to make, this morning, a report to the 
House on a matter connected with its business; 
but that circumstances had occurred to induce them 
to delay that report till to-morrow. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. PRESTON KING rose to a question of 
privilege. He said he found in one of the official 
papers of Congress, the National Intelligencer, pub- 
ished by the. printers to the Senate, the following 
announcement: 

“The newspaper correspondence from this city having 
led the prblic to anticipate a hostile meeting between Mr. 
Curneman and Mr. Yancey, of the House of Representatives, 
we think it proper to mention that such a meeting is under- 
stood to have taken place between those gentlemen on Mon- 
day last, afew miles from this city; when, alter exchanging 
one fire, fortunately. without injury to either party, the difti- 
culty was honorably adjusted, through the intervention of 
friends, and the parties reconciled.” $ 

I regard the fact of a ducl (said Mr, Pres- 
ToN Kina) sufficiently probable to justify the 
inquiry which 1 propose; and I offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions, because I consider this a 
proper occasion for the action of this House upon 
the practice of dueling. There is now no excite- 
ment, no cause for excitement on this subject. 
What, by. those who have experience in these mat- 
ters, may be considered as a mere complimentar 
affair, has occurred—if anything has occurred. 
This, in my opinion, is a proper time when the 
sense and opinion of this House should be pro- 
nounced upon such occurrences. If these compli- 
mentary affairs are permitted, they will goon until 
at length some person may be seriously hurt, per- 
haps killed. Then there would be excitement and 
a great ado. Now there is no cause to disturb the 
quiet judgment of the House, I offer these resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That g select committee be appointed by the 
Speaker, whose duty it shall be to inquire and report to this 
House whether any, andif any, what members of this House 
have been engaged in fighting a duel on account of words 
spoken in debate on this floor; and that the said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear to the said committee that 
any members of this Hove have been engaged in fighting 
a duel onaccount of words spoken in debate on this foor, 
then the suid committee are instructed to report the facts, 
with a resolution to expel from this House any member or 
members guilty of such crime. 

Mr. PAYNE said he would object to the recep- 
tion of the resolution, if he had the right to do so. 

The SPEAKER said that this was a question of 
privilege, and therefore in order. . 

Mr. SLIDELL moved to lay the resolutions on 
the table; and the yeas and nays having been order- 
ed, the question on that motion was taken and de~ 
cided in the negative—yeas 75, nays 94. 

Mr. HOUSTON said he was opposed to the sys- 
tem of dueling, and believed the people were gen- 
erally disposed to discountenance it; yet there might 
be cases which would justify, toa great extent, a 
meeting of that character. He did not rise, how- 
ever, to investigate or discuss the principles of duel- 
ing—its morality or immorality; another occasion 
might presènt itself when such an investigation 
would be more appropriate, at which time he would 
be found upon the side of those who condemn 


that improper practice. His object now was to pro- 
pose an amendment which scemed to be demanded 
by the plainest principles of right and justice, and one 
to which he presumed the honorable mover of the 
resolution [Mr. Kryé] would interpose no objection. 
Asthe resolutions now stand, (said Mr. H.,) the 
committee to which this matter is proposed to be 
committed, aré positively instructed to report a res- 
olution of expulsion, together with the facts of the 
case. He cared but little about an inquiry into the 
facts, and that they should be reported to this FLouse; 
and then, and then only, can we know what punish- 
ment, if any, should be awarded to those who may 
have been concerned. Upon all of the facts coming 
before this House, it might be apparent to all of usthat 
other and different punishment should be inflicted 
than that proposed by the resolutions, or that none at 
all should be inflicted. Further, he said, one of the 
parties might be found deserving of punishment, the 
other not; one in a greater, the other in aless degree; 
whereas the resolutions required that both should 
be expelled. He would respectfully ask the House, 
as well as the honorable gentleman who moved the 
resolutions, if they could not imagine a case in which 
they would punish one of the parties concerned, and 
not the other? Certainly they could. . They often 
so occurred; and. therefore with what propriety, or 
with what sort of face, can they prejudge a case, as 
they were now desired to do, before they knew the 
facts. Were gentleman willing thus to give positive 
instructions to a committee to report resolutions of 
expulsion in the dark, in total ignorance of the facts 
of the case? May we not (said Mr. H.) punish an 
innocent man, blast. his reputation forever, by an 
unceremonious expulsion before the facts are known 
upon which, and upon which alone, we can act? He 
wanted to punish understandingly, when he did it 
at all; and therefore he proposed to amend the reso- 
lutions now before the House by striking out that 
part which instructs expulsion in advance of the evi- 
dence, leaving that which proposes and requires a 
report of the facts. Then faid he) we can prupose 
a proper punishment, if any can be inflicted by this 
ouse. 

Mr. RAYNER observed that, before any vote 
was taken on the amendment or the resolution, he 
should like to hear, from some member—either the 
one who had taken upon himself the responsibility 
to offer these resolutions, or those who supported 
them—some reasons why a representative of the 
people of this country was to be arraigned before 
that House for a matter in which neither the consti- 
tution nor the rules of the House were involved. 
This was no trifling matter. It affected the charac- 
ter of every member of the House. Now, he would 
ask why it was that the power of the House should 
be invoked for the expulsion of members. because 
they were concerned in dueling; and where was the 
clause in the constitution which disqualified a man 
for serving the people because he had committed 
that offence? Should there ke no clause in the con- 
stitution providing for punishing a man for fighting 
a duel—if it was proved that there was no rule of 
the House defining such an act to be an offence 
against it—if the rights of no State had been in- 
yaded,—then he asked, what right had they to in- 
terfere with the privileges of one of their members? 
Now, he took the ground that, to expel a member 
from that House, it must first be proved that he had 
aconstitutional disqualification—that he had violated 
seme rule of the House, or that his moral delin- 
quency rendered him an unfit associate for his fel- 
low-members. Now, were there any charges of 
this nature against any of the members of that 
House? If not, le demanded its authority to do 
the thing attempted to be done; and, as a representa- 
tive of 70,000 freemen, he protested against it. 

Now he stood on this; and he said they had no 
right, standing all there, as they did, bound to 
recognise each other as equals, to inflict such a pun- 
ishment. He met this thing at the threshold, for the 
thing involved both tyranny and oppression; and as 
the representative of a free people, he was bound to 
oppose it. Not having been in the House when the 
resolution was read, he requested the clerk to read 
it again. j 

The Clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. RAYNER continued, Did they not see what 
it proposed to do? It proposed to inflict punishment - 
on those who might deserve praise, instead of cen- -~ 
sure. Punishment was to be inflicted on all who 
were concerned. Now there might be some there 
who weré actuated by the. best feelings of human- 
ity. There might be parties. there whose desire was 
to harmonize the parties, and save their lives, if it 
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could be done without the violation. of what'they. 
-considéred their honor.. And how were all the 


Minutie: to be brought here? There might have 


been many there. who went with sad hearts, and 
with such feelings as-every good and humane man - 


Ought to feel; for no man, who has a heart in his 
bosom, could look but with perfect’ horror. on two- 
of his fellow-men risking their lives.in deadly: con- 
flict, but yet” might be présent; for the purpose, if 
possible, of reconciliation; and, failing in that, then 
of performing the last sad offices for a friend and 
colleague. > They would punish all who might wit- 
ness this transaction, although their agency might 
have sprung from the purest impulses of humanity. 
But he knew how fruitless it was to appeal to the 
sensibilities or to the justice of men who sat here 
with the halter of fanaticism about their heads. He 
knew how difficult it was for them to pursue the im- 
pas of humanity, when they had constituents at 
amë who deterred them from such a course. He, 
however, appealed to no feelings of humanity, but to 
the eternal principles of justice. Fle stoed on the 
rights of a representative of the people. He stood 
on the constitution of-the country under which they 
. were there assembled, and on the rules of:order of 
this ‘House. He stood, also, on the rules which so- 
ciety had enacted, and which were recognised as 
binding on them in the relation which each man 
should bear to his fellow-man, to govern his de- 
portment ‘through life. It was for these reasons 
that he had taken such acourse. He begged gen- 
tlemen not to misunderstand him. He was not an- 
gry; but he was strongly opposed to the passage of 
such a resolution in any.shape. He was opposed 
to it because he knew that sinister influences could 
be brought to bear on any committee that the House 
might appoint; and an ignominious” punishment 
might -be inflicted on men who were impelled by cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control. 


Mr. PAYNE said it appeared to him they were: 
ranning “away too fastin this matter. He would 
like to know ‘what evidence there was before the 
House that any meeting had taken place between 
any members of this body. On looking around 
he saw all the members in their places; he saw no 
wounds, nor any other evidence of hostile feeling 
having been excited amongst the members of this 
House; and he could not conceive on what authori- 
ty the mover of this resolution offered a resolution 
of this sort. Was it from idle rumor that pervaded 
this country? Was it the idle rumors with which 
the papers were filled from day to day? Had any 
gentleman proclaimed: thathe had had.a hostile meet- 
ing with another member of this body? Itappeared to 
him there was no such évidence before them. All 
was founded on rumor, or perhaps on a paragraph 
which appeared yesterday in the National Intellicen- 
cer ofthis city. But was that sufficient ground on 
which a member of this House should rise on this 
floor, and move a resolution whose object was the 
expulsion ofa member of this body? Were they to 
rely on rumors, the truth of which: no individual 
had endorsed, and thus ostracise an’ individual, 
whose only crime might be that he was entitled to 
the epithet of “just” They had enough to do in 
this House without attending to, any idle rumors 
which the newspapers had circulated, or which 
were found to float on the breeze through this city. 


Butindependent.‘of the views which he had thus 
expressed, there. were others to which he would 
allude. “Admitting, for the sakė of argument, that a 
hostile meeting had taken place: what then was to 
grow out of this investigation? Did they. entertain 
the belief that any person was to be expelled from 
this: House- under its operation? No. Was there 


any law passed by this House which had been vio- | 


lated? Not one. Fiad they any law declaring that, 
if any members of this body shall engage in a duel, 
they shall be disqualified from sitting here? There 
was no such law, What, then, he asked, was to be 
the resul? Nothing. but a consumption of time—a 
useless and unnecessary consumption of time. He 
wouldask the Clerk to read the ‘anti-duelling law, 
which passed this House some time ago—1839. 


_ The Clerk read the law as follows: 
AN ACT to prohibit the giving or accepting, within the Dis- 


‘bia, challeng 
diver any written or verbal message, purporting or intended 
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trict of Columbia, of a challenge to fight duel and for - 


the punishment thereof. 


Secr. I Be itenacted by the Senaté and -House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That if any person shall, in the District. of Colum- 
e another to fight a “duel, or shall send or de: 


to be such challenge, or shall accept any such Challenge, or 


message, or shall knowingly carry or deliver any such chal- 


lenge or message, or shall knowingly carry or deliver an ac~ 
ceptance.of such challenge or -message to fight a duélin or 
out of the said District, and such duel shall be fought in or 
out ofthe said District, and either of the parties thereto shall 
be slain or mortally wounded in such duel, the surviving 
party to.such duel, and every person carrying or delivering 
such challenge or message, or acceptance of such challenge 
or message aè aforeraid, and all others aiding or abetting 
therein, shall be deemed guilty of felony; and upon con- 


viction thereof, in any. court competent to the trial thereof,’ 
-in the said District, shall be punished by imprisonment and 


confinement to hard labor in. thé penitentiary, for a term 
not exceeding ten years, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. And be itfurther enacted, That if any person shall 
give or send, or cause to be given or sent, to any person in 
the District of Columbia, any challenge to fight a duel, or 
to engage in ‘single combat with any deadly or dangerous 
instrument or weapon whatever, or if any person in said 
District shall accept any challenge to fight a duel, or to en- 
gage in single combat with any deadly or dangerous instru- 
ment.or. weapon whatever, or shall be the bearer of any 
such challenge, every person so giving or sending, or caus- 
ing to be given or sent, or accepting such challenge or be- 
ing the bearer thereof, and every person aiding or abettin, 
inthe giving, sending, or accepting such challenge, shal 
be deemed guilty of high crime and misdemeanor; and on 
conviction thereof, in any court competent to try the same 
in the said District, shall be punished by imprisonment 
and confinement to hard labor in the penitentiary, for a 
term not exceeding five years, in the discretion of the 
court, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
assault, strike, heat. or wound, or cause to be assaulted, 
stricken, beaten, or wounded,. any person in the District of 
Columbia, for declining or refusing to cecept any challenge 
to fight a duel, or to engage in single combat with any 
deadly or dangerous instrument or weapon whatever, or 
shall post or publish, or cause to he posted or published, 
any writing chargiug any such person so declining or re- 
fusing to accept any such challenge, to be a coward, or 
using any other opprobrious. or injurious language therein, 
tending to degrade and disgrace such person for so declin- 
ing, or refusing such challenge, every person so -offend- 
ing: on conviciion thereof in any -court competent to the 
trial thereof, in the said. District, shall be punished by 
confinement to hard labor in the penitentiary, for a term not 
exceeding three years, in the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That, if any person or 
persons, for the purpose of evading the provisions of this 
act, shall leave the District of Columbia, by previous ar- 
rangement or concert within the same, with intent to give 
or receive any such challenge without said District, and 
shall give. or receive any such challenge accordingly, the 
person or persons so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
misdemeanor, and be subject to the same penalties as if 
such challenge had been given and received within said 
District. A 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That every offender 
may plead a former conviction or acquittal for the same 
offence in any State or county; and the same, being 
established, shall be a bar to any further proceedings 
against such person under the. next preceding section of 
this act. È 

Sec. 6. Any be it further enacted, That any person offend- 
ing against the provisions of this act may be a compe- 
tent witness against any other person offending in the 
same transaction, and may, at the discretion of the court, 
be compelled to give evidence before any grand jury, oron 
any trial in court; but the person so testifying shall not 
thereafter be liable to prosecution for the same matter, nor 
shall the testimony so given be used against him in any case 
whatsoever. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That;in addition to the 
oath now prescribed by law to be administered to the grand 
jury of the District of Columbia, they shall be sworn faith- 
fully and impartially to inquire into, and true presentment 


‘make of, all offences against this act. 


Mr. PAYNE. That was the law which had been 
provided by the wisdom of Congress for the sup- 
pression of dueling; and the House would observe 
that it transferred the whole matter to the courts of 
this District. In that law there was not one word 
about the right of the House to punish individuals 
for actions of that kind. The whole matter was 
referred to the courts of: this city, and certain pen- 
alties were imposed, which were heavy enough. 
His object in. causing the reading of that law was, 
that the people might see that the punishment of of- 
fences of that kind had. been transferred to the 
courts, and that this House had reserved to itself, 
in the passage of that law, no authority to punish 
offences of that kind; and consequently no earthly 
good could result from this discussion.. He charged 
no motive on the gen:leman who brought it before 
the House, because every gentler. ax had a right to 
act on his own motives; but tocot ‘sn these things 
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were humbugs, played: off for the deception of the 


, public. ` If they now entertairied this resolution, the 


people would be led to believe’ that they were goin; 


-to do,something—that’ they were about to punis 


some individual for the violation of some law; but 


they well knew. that they-cowld do nothing: of. the 


sort. All that they could do would be to reprimand; 
and how beautifully farcical such a thing would be 
before the American people! As-to expulsion, 


‘that was out of the question; and he desired: that 


the people-should know the. fact that nothing’ was 
to. grow out of this matter. “It would therefore’ be 
much better to turn it over. to where the law places 
it—the courts of the District of Columbia,—that. 
‘they might dispose of it. If, then; no good was 
to result from‘it here, let’ them dispose of it 
at once—let them’ refuse: to refer it, and 


' so that the time.of the House might not. be wasted. 


He knew no good would result from the adoption of 
the resolution, for ‘such ‘measures were the most 
inefficient things on ¿arth He had a good deal -of 
experience in the world for his age, and’ he could tell, 
them that.every law yet passed for the suppression 
of dueling but augmented the evil.: But ‘if: gentle~ 
men really desired to apply the axe to.the root of 
the evil, and to prevent dueling, they must adopt:a 
course that would be efficient; and ‘then he would 
willingly go with them. They must pass a law dis- 
qualifying every one who fought or was engaged in a 
duel, if the distance at Which they fought exceeded 
six feet. With. such a law there-would not be one 
‘duel where there were now fifty. It was the inequal- 
ity what existed between men in the use of fire arms, 
and the supposed superiority of one man over another, 
that led to those results; but if they would adopt a 
system which would break down. the inequalities 
and, make all. equal, a man would pause. before he 
would expose himself to the almost certain result of 
losing his life ina controversy of such a character. 
There was no doubt that that would be an effect of the 
system which-he suggested, and it would'do more 
to correct the evil than any other. thing that .Con- 
gress could do. Pass such a law; make it punigha« 
bleto fight ata greater distance than six feet, and 
thereby assume it to be dishonorable to fight at 
a greater distance, and he could assure. the 
House there would be. none, or very few, duels— 
there would be none but in cases which involved 
the reputation of'a man forever if he did not vindi- 
cate his honor. In such cases there might be duels, 
but there would be none for light and trivual causes. 

Well, then, as no good .was to result from the 
adoption of this resolution, he hoped it would not 
be adopted. ‘What were they called upon to. do? 
Why, to appoint a committee to investigate the cit- 
cumstances of a case which the National Intelligen= 
cer said occurred a few days ago. Suppose it were 
carried out, and they expelled a member of this 
House for dyeling: did they Suppose there was a 
single district in this Union that would not send 
back such expelled member by an overwhelming: 
majority? The people would scorn their pragmati= 
cal interference. If he were one of the gentlemen 
that rumor said were engaged ina duel, and the 
House were to expel him, he should scorn and spit 
upon their act, and come back with an increased. 
majority; and thereby show them that the people 
of his district, at least, would be governed in mat- 
ters of that sort as they pleased, and be represented, . 
by whom they. pleased. He tnerefore hoped tha 
resolution would not be passed, but that it would be 
laid on the talle, f fi 

Mr. HAMLIN obtained the floor, but yielded for 
this purpose to Ses 

Mr. MORSE, who offered the following amend~ 
ment to the amendment: | - ` s 

Resolved, That the said committee be authorized to in‘ 
quire whether any of the members of this House have vio 
lated any of the laws of the décalogue, or of the ten com 
mandments, within the District. of Columbia, or in any of 
the States; and that they be authorized to send for persong 
and papers; and if they shall find any of the members here 


guilty of a violation of any of these laws or command 
ments, or of having left this District with.an intention of sq 


violating them, that they be required to bring ina resolu, 
tion to expel all such members. . 

Mr. HAMLIN resumed. The gentleman p 
said) had asked what was the object of this resiu 
tion. ` Its object. and design were manifest, afd he 
hoped the resolution would receive the favorabla 


action of this body... He hoped it would be referred 


a 


to a committce, who-would report in accordance with 
the terms there laid.down; and, from the manner in 
which this debate had already been conducted, he 
was the-more satisfied of the propriety of action by 
this body.on this matter. It was truly suggested 


-by the gentleman who presented this resolution, 


„thatit was atime when the atmosphere was calm 


te 


on thia matter, arid when a fair, dispassionate inves- 


-tigation could be made, and.an opinion expressed, 


` which aceorded not only with the will of this body, 


but of the great body of a free people. 


*~ He was in favor of the proposition.. The gentle- 
. man from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] asked by 


‘what authority they undertook. in any nianner to 
interfere in this matter. He answered, by the high- 
est and most sacred law of the land~-by the consti- 
tntion of the country.. It was on the authority of 
the constitution, and by its sacred provisions, that 
they asked an investigation by this body of this 
matter. In article 1, 6th section, last clause of that 
instrument, it was provided that, “for any speech or 
debate in either House, they (senators or represent- 
atives) shall not be questionedin any other place.” 
Did that ‘proviso dwarf itself down to a miserable 


~ one of individuality? No; it was an ægis as broad 


as this hall, and as extensive’as this republic. When 
the privilege of debate was infringed upon, it was a 
matter which came home to every man in this as- 
sembly. It was not a provision that attached to the 
Individual alone by whom. the debate might be 
made. That was too close, too narrow, a view of 
the constitution to meet this case. 

: The gentleman asked -by what authority: they 


“proposed to proceed? Again he plaated himself on 


the constitution as the platform and basis.of their 
action. The constitution said “each House may de- 
termine the rules of its proceedings, punish ~ its 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member.” What 
cared he whethér there was a miserable rule drawn 
out on this matter? The common law, incident to 
the power they exercised under that clause of the 
constitution, overrode all mere rules; and were they 


~to be told that should an individual rise in his place 


and commit a cool and deliberate murder of a mem- 
ber of this House, they had no words drawn 
out into a law to meet the exigency? 

Mr. PAYNE. That would be a violation of the 
privileges of the House. - 

Mr. HAMLIN continued. That would be a 
violation of the privileges of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama said. That very décalogue 


. which was mentioned in the amendment of the gen- 


tleman from Louisiana told them that idolatry 
might be committed as plainly in the heart as in the 
overt act. Now, if he understood the provisions of 
‘the. constitution, they had the clear, undoubted sanc- 
tion to exercise whatever powers might be in accord- 
ance with the rights of individual members, and 


_ which should pean a with that breach of privilege 


which might have been committed. 

Again; the gentleman from North.. Carolina re- 
marked, that before any man could be expelled 
from his seat in this. House, he must have been 
guilty of some immoral act. Let him tell the gen- 
tleman- from North Carolina that there was a 
section of this Union where there was to be founda 


_classof men-so_ close and casuistical, that they 


solemely believed, when any man attempted delib- 
erately to take the life of another, that there was 


- some’ immorality in the act. 


Mr. RAYNER (Mr. H. yielding the floor) was 


_understood to say, in explanation, that he had not 


said this was not an immoral act. He was as much 
opposed to dueling as the gentleman was; but he 
had said thatit was not an act of immorality which 
would constitute a member an unfit associate for his 
brother represeatatives on this floor. 
Mr. HAMLIN continued. He accepted the gen- 
tleman’s explanation. Hehad not heard the latter 
. part of the gentleman’s remark; but he was obliged 
to confess it took a nicer casuist than he was to draw 
a distinction between the language he had attributed 
to the gentleman, and the language which he himself 
now avowed. He asked if there was no immorali- 
ty in thatact. The gentleman himself admitted the 
‘fact. Then he asked if it was not such an act of 
immorality which justified—nay, demanded—the 
rexpulsion of any man from this floor who would 
deliberately perform that act? f 
But the gentleman; while he admitted that it was 
ag immoral act, remarked again that it was an im- 
morglact of that degree of turpitude which would jus- 
` tify the expulsion of a member. He hardly knew what 


the gentleman’s notions of a moral course of conduct 
were. The gentleman spoke of a class of gentlemen 
on this floor who, stimulated by fanatics at. home, 
might ask an investigation into this matter. To 
whom did the gentleman allude when -he character- 
ized gentlemen as representing a class of fanatics? 
Did they come from “the sunny South?’ He stood 
up for the North, and he said this charge would-not lie 
at the door of northern gentlemen on this floor. He 
spoke with some feeling on this subject, and he re- 
membered well, too, when a favored son of the State 
he had the honor in part to represent, was-sent to his 
long and narrow home, and a. wife and infant child, 
who had never- gazed on its father's face, were left 
to mourn sadly over thé fate of that man who should 
have been to them a husband and a father, through 
weal and through wo. He remembered that peri- 
od when a degree of excitement pervaded the whole 
State from which he came; and they were told that 
a man could not stand up here, under the reproach- 
es which “were poured on his head, if he did not 
stand up, alike defying the laws of God and man, 
and attempt to pour out the blood of humanity. It 


was tithe, it was the day and the hour, for this. 


republic to speak outin tones that should echo 
across its vast domain; it was-time to set here an 
example of moral courage‘and moral rectitude, of 
which the American people shouldsay ‘well done.” 
Why, we are to avoid this system of honor 
by placing men at six feet distance. Such was 
the suggestion of a friend. He had nodoubt but 
the gentleman was right to a great extent. He 
had no-idea, unless there was a belief of some pecu- 


‘liar advantage, or some additional hope prevailing 


in one mind or the other, that these affairs of honor 
would be much less frequent than they were at pres- 


„ent. My opinion is, if it were known really and 


distinctly that no man shovld hold a seat in these 
halls who would be engaged in one of these transac- 
tions of “honor,” which worked a violation of one 
of the greatest and most sacred blessings secured 
them by the constitution, then they would find men 
equally adverse and equally ready to frown down 
anything ofthis kind, as they were now to approve 
of and to practise it. 7 

Pass a law to this effect, the gentleman says. I 
would be very glad (said Mr. H.) to give my affirm- 


ative to such a law as that; but while the law had 


not an existence, they had a constitution on which 
they based their acts. : 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] said 
they had no evidence that such an affair of honor 
had taken place. The resolution proposed to in- 
quire into the truth of the rumors, and it meditated 
no action unless the rumors were clearly proved 
true. 

The gentleman said that they had no law in this 
matter; and, in reference to the law of 1839, said that 
the matter (if any cognizance were to be taken of it) 
had passed over to the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
no judicial functions. They did not ask to exercise 
any on this occasion; whatever might be the penal- 
ties of the law, they had nothing to do with them; 
but they had the right to protect not only the free- 
dom of debate here, but to assert the privileges in- 
fringed upon in this body or otherwise. Let them 
investigate this matter faithfully, thoroughly; and, 
from the evidence resulting from the investigation, 


‘let them act as became themselves,.as became the 


great institutions bequeathed to them; let them see 
if there were moral influences here, and let them hurl 
back the rebukes which they received, and show 
that they were not here the representatives of a set 
of fanaties. 

Mr. CAUSIN said he thought an ill-natured 
man—one who was willing to puta harsh construc- 
tion on conduct—might. suppose that the gentle- 
man in making this motion had been stimulated by 
a degree of not very laudable curiosity to ascertain 
distinctly the particulars of circumstances that had, 
in some measure, been hidden froma the public 
view. He had been utterly astonished, on coming 
to the House this morning, to learn that two or 
three days after the meeting was rumored to have 
taken place, and to have been satisfactorily ter- 
minated without involving any cause of mourning— 
that the gentleman, at this time of the session, had 
seen fit to propose to the House an investigation 
of this character. Now he appealed to every man 
here desirous of faithfully performing his du- 
ties to the constitution and the country, whether, if 
this resolution were. actually within the power of 
the House to“act. upon it, there was not an absence 
of any cause fur it? It came from those who were 


’ assassinations in their place. 


. of the constitution which 


They ali knew that this House exercised - 


“professedly the censors ‘of: public and private mor- 
als—from those who -proposed peace fo men, when 
at the same. time they were in the habit of -ap- 

lying goads and stimulants who produced anything 
ut peace. Now, if gentlemen wished to correct the 
evil, let them go to the source, and not attempt to 
dam up the stream; letit be prohibited by the rules; 
let any man be liable to be called to order for saying 
anything calculated to produce disorder. - 
Muoh had been said about dueling, and he knew 


` there was a public opinion at the South, and at the 


North; and. without’ intending “philosophically or 
logically to discuss: this, question, he asked gen- 
tlemen whether the expected in this manner, 
by this. brutum fulmen, to deter. men. from 
that course of conduct, when the fear of God and 
the risk of their own lives would not deter’ them 
from it. Now, he did not intend to run counter to 
public opinion on this subject; but he looked on 
these single-combat meetings—-he had looked upon 
them always, and he should look upon them until 
he was more enlightened than he was at present— 
as one of those stern necessities of society that could 
not be dispensed with. They rust have one means 
of redress which the tardy arm of the law did not 
afford; if they did away with this, they must sub- 
stitute another system in lieu of it—they must con- 
vert Americans into Italians, and have stilettoes and’ 
But enough of this. 

What was the resolution? It was a proposition 
to inquire whether two gentlemen had fought a 
duel. Where? Inthe District of Columbia? No; 
it was illimitable; it extended over all the States of 
this Union; and wherever it was fought there they 
were to lay their hands upon those concerned in it. 
Where did they get their power for this?’ The gen- 
tleman from Maine said it was found in-that clause 
rovided that no man, for 
words spoken here, should be questioned elsewhere. | 

Mr. HAMLIN (Mr. C, yielding the floor) ex- 
plained that it was not this clause, but that which 
authorized them, by avote of two-thirds, to expel 
members for disorderly proceedings, under which 
he found his power to expel members for cases like 
this. Ne ee 

Mr. CAUSIN continued. His remarks. would 
apply equally to either of these clauses of the con- 

stitution. One of the privileges with which mem- 
bers were invested here was that of speaking out 
fully and freely the will of our constituents. ‘In 
debate it frequently becomes necessary to utter 
words which, if uttered in their individual capacity, 
would subject them to the action of the law;and this 
rovision of the constitution, that they should not 
e questioned elsewhere for words spoken. in de- 
bate, operated to release them from this legal re- 
sponsibility, and nothing else. : 

You have (said Mr. C.) the right to preserve or- 

der; but where? Are you the civil police’of the 
State of Maryland? or-are you’ the civil police of 
Washington city? are you the auxiliary guard 
around the walls of this Capito? [A member was 
heard to answer yes.] Then (said Mr. C.) ‘the 
gentleman has a very arduous and thankless office, 
and one that few members of the House would envy 
him the possession of. You (said Mr. C.) as Speak- 
er of the House, have a right to keep order while the 
members are here in their representative capacity, 
acting as legislators under your control; you have 
the right to enforce the rules of order; but descend 
from your chair, strip yourself of the character of 
Speaker of this House, and if a quarrel ensues be- 
tween you and one of the members, it will puzzle you 
to control him. Mr. C. concinded by moving.to la 
the whole subject on the table. Gentlemen, he said, 
had done enough to vindicate themselves from the 
charge of sanctioning the practice of dueling. Their 
names would appear in the journal and in the pub- 
lic papers as men anxious to put down this thing, 
and it was now time for it to rest. ; 

Mr. C. at the request of Mr. McDowext, with- 
drew his motion to allow him an opportunity of ex- 
planation. 

Mr. McDOWELL observed that he was as anx- 
ious as any gentleman in that House to preserve its 
dignity and its order; but before he acted on this 
matter, he wished to be satisfied that the action 
contemplated was the proper one on this occa- 
sion. He had listened to the remarks of: the 
gentleman who had quoted that clause of the 
constitution providing that members should not 
be questioned. for words used in debate; but 
he had always looked upon. that clause as de 
claratory, and that it was the duty of the House to 
pass a law to carry it into-effect. He was opposed, 


however, to: this. measure, he: did-not- 
lievé'that anything would: grow out of -it; and the 


time of the House-would be unnecessarily consumed: 


-by it.. ` He recollected: some years ago, a member of 
this House, in -his place, made a charge upon a citi- 
zen of having committed a fraud, —he alluded to the 

` case of Mr, Stanberry and General Houston,—and 

Houston whipped him for: it. 
brought before the House, which, after. consuming 
two or three weeks in-its examination, came. to the 
decision. that they could punish Houston otherwise 
than by a resolution of censire. He was sorry to 


see so much time occupied on an affair that could be “ 


better settled by. the laws of the District than by thé 
action ‘of: that’ House. If any gentleman of that 
House had violated the laws, he was for letting the 
mater be dealt with by the civil authority. Ifany 
conflict took place in that House between two of its 
“members, ‘then it would be proper for the House to 
take up the affair and vindicate its own dignity; but 
when it occurred elsewhere, the House should not 
notice it, 7 gilt eS . ` 
Mr. McD. concluded by renewing the motion to 
lay the subject on the table; and UNT 
„On taking the question on that motion, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 106, nays 82. : 


-~ BOUNDARIES. OF TEXAS. . 

Mr. Apams’s resolution, which he offered yes- 
terday, now came up in its order, and it was passed 
as follows, after receiving some modification from 
its author. TG 

Resolved, Tha the President ‘of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to. be communicated to this House any jn- 
ormation possessed by this government of the metes and 
bounds, or latitude and longitude, of the territory of the re- 
public of Texas within which the authority and jurisdiction 
ofthe said republic is recognised by the inhabitants dwell- 
ing within ithe said latitude and longitude; and also copies 
„ofall the existing treaties. of the republic of Texas with 
powers other than the United States.” ef 


` SURVEYS OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by. which.the House yesterday anopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to report to this House the best mode of publishing and dis- 
“posing of maps. and charts of thesnurveys made by the late 

_ exploring expedition; and, also, for Pissing the plates on 
which said surveys have been engraved (under the direction 
of the Joint Library Committee) under the care. of the Sec- 

-retary of the Navy. ; ; . 

He said this resolution meant mare than met the 
eye. Hereferred to the attempt, made’ at. the 
last. session to place these plates under the control 
of Lieut, Wilkes, and give him a copyright of the 
‘book on the expedition. He hoped. the vote would 
be reconsidered; and that the resolution would be so 

„modified as to direct the committee to inquire into 
the expediency of doing that which the resolution 
made Imperative upon them. ` 

_ Mr. HOLMES explained ‘that the object was 

‘simply to print maps and charts from the plates for 
‘sale at a specific price, so that the world might have 
the benefit of the surveys. He instanced the mouth 
of. the Columbia river, which had been surveyed by 
Lieutenant Wilkes, and said that the charts ‘wonld 
be of great service to captains sailing vessels to that 
coast. f 5 

` Some conversation ensued, in which Mr. J. W. 
DAVIS, Mr. GRINNELL; and Mi. J. P. KEN- 
NEDY took part. f 

‘Mr: J. W. DAVIS then further expressed his 
views in relation to these maps. His object was to 
prevent their getting into the hands of a few, and 
thereby compel the people to pay a large: price for 
that for which they had already paid. 

Mr. WINTHROP vindicated the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who introduced the resolution, { Mr. 
GRINNELL,] from all.improper motives. 

Mr. SCHENCK thought the resolution was not 
comprehensive enough. What had the United 
States done? Why, it had ordered to be printed the 
beggarly number of 100 copies of thie work. He 
had‘been desirous to print a large number, so that 
this government might pay the debts it owed to 
other governments. He would at ‘least publish a 
sufficient humber to deposite one copy in every gei- 
entific library in this country, and to retain sufficient 
wherewith to make’exchanges. But the miserable, 
-beggarly nuniber which they had ordered, would not 
supply our own. public libraries: : an 

ẹ ‘desired to -gee “this government perform its 
duty, and then he: would leave: the results of this 
expedition free. as air, to be published by Captain 
Wilkes or anybody-else.: It was suggested to him, 


Woleas the copyright were retained, that there mighthe | 


because: he- did not be- J 


The matter was - 


. government; and he presumed it would 


cheap editions, compe: ished.” 
was just what he desired; he would ‘make the re 
sults of the exploring expedition (if it wére really 
what it professed to be) as familiar to the men and 
boys of this country as Captain Cook’s voyages or 
any other work which they had been accustomed to 


read from their youth. . : 


He did not object to Captain Wilkes having’ the. 
use of the States prepared at the expense of the 
e attempted 
to. be denied that he was now having the usé of some ` 
of these plates. i of eta 
in conclusion, Mr. S. asked the Committee on -` 
the. Library to give to the House, either now or at 4 


“same future time, a tangible proposition for publish- , 
“ing, at the expense of the government, in liberal. - 


numbers, a work which should exhibit all the ye- ° 
sults of this great expedition, and not leave the mat- 

ter as it now stood—the 
millions on the enterprise in the first place, and then, 
having given to the public, for whose good the en- 
terprise was undértaken, the beggarly number of 
one hundred copies, leaving the remainder to be 
locked up and remain a dea -lérter, or be used by 
others. È Í 


Mr. HALE favored the reconsideration of the 
resolution in a few remarks, in order that the whole 
subject might be thoroughly examined. He op- 
posed the idea of the justice of Capt. W`Ikes taking 
out a- copyright for himself for this work; 
and said as -well might the clerk of this 
House take a copyright of the journal of this 
House, or any other officer-of the government a 
copyright of the official records of his department; 
and he contended there must be, in any state of the 
case, a fraud upon the government. If it was a 
private work, there was no right that the plates of 
the government should be taken to illustrate it with. 
If it was a public work, there was no right that a 
copyright should be taken out for it. 


In the course of his remarks he yielded to an ex- 


planation by Mr. BURKE. 
Mr. H. concluded by moving the previous ques- 
tion. s 

The demand for the previous question was sec: 
onded, the main question was ordered, and being 
taken, the vote stood—ayes 54, noes 57. No quo- 
ram voting. À s 

Pending the Mestion, on motion of Mr. HAM- 
METT, l , 

The House adjourned. 

The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: f 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Rachel Low and Anna 
Hall, for seven years’ half-pay of their father, Col, Ebenezer 
Francis, who was killed in the battle of Hubhardstown, on 
the 7thof July, 1777: referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, - : 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Charity Hen- 
nington, and others, against-the claim of Franklin Stratton, 
of Pennsylvania, to the town site of the county seat of Kane 
county, Illinois: referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. : . N 

By Mr. E. D. POTTER: The petition of 67 citizens of 
Ohio, tor the establishment of a post route from Van Buren, 
Hancock county, Ohio, to Adrian, Lenawee county, Michi- 
gan: referred to the Committee ọn the Post Office and Post 
Roads. The petition of 270 freeholders of Cuyahoga coun- 
ty, Ohio, asking for a division af the State of Ohio into two 
judicial districts for the. United States court: referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. HOPKINS said he-was as anxious to dispose 
of that billas the gentleman from Ohio could be; but 
he would object to. all business until the report from 
the Committee on Accounts had been acted upon. 
Tt was of sufficient importance to take precedence of 
all other business. i 

Mr. HALE moved that the pending question of 
reconsideration be postponed, that the House might 
receive and act upon the report of the committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. inquired if the. pending question 
could not be postponed by unanimous consent of 
of the House, tobe shown by no objection being 
offered. 

Mr. TAYLOR begged to state that the report 
which he now was, prepared to submit, was ready 
for presentation yesterday; but on a suggestion 
being made to the committee that some explanation 
or adjustment of the matter would be made, the com- 
mittee had been induced to postpone its presentation’ 
until this morning; but the committee had had no 
communication from the clerk as they had been in- 


government having spent | 


K: 


; ment. according to the ‘provisions o 
; approved August 13, 1841. g 


uced | 
report. ae ne Tae ee 
~The pending question was then postponit 
the report was received. by the House.. 
' ‘The clerk read the reportas follows: _ 
The Committee on Accounts, in dischatg: e 
duties imposed upon them by one of the’ standing 
rules ‘of House, report: <° >. i i 1 
That their attention- hi 


aving been drawt'to‘the 
consideration of the contingent ‘fund of the House, 


‘they gave notice to’ Mr. McNulty, the clerk ‘to 


whom ig intrusted’ the disbursement of the.’said 
fund, to attend the committee with his.accounts:dhd 


~voughers prepared to: show how: much had‘beéh èx- 
“pended, and:.the balance on hand... "The'clerk;-al- 
` though-twice notified to appear,. refused to:obey:‘the 


summons; and the committee were thus left:to make | 
such investigation as they. were able withóut hih. 
It appears that at the time that Mr. McNultyowas 
appointed clerk, there was in -the treasury wnéx- 
pended of the contingent fund of the ‘House 
$155,000; $75,000 - more was appropriated for 
that purpose by the act of the last session,‘ and 
2,000 received’. from ‘the late clerk, Mr. M. 
t. Clair Clarke, making in all the sum of-$232,000. 
Taking the amount of expenditures as made-up in 
the clerk’s office as correct, (though it is not: céftain 
that all the sums therein: charged have- been paid;} it 
appears that he has disbursed, in the: year: endimg 
December ‘1, :1844, the sum of $172,000, 3 
would leave'a balance at- that time unexpended..:o 
$60,000. The. committee are informed that, by? ré- 
quisition from the clerk, the whole amount of $232,- 
000 has been drawn from the treasury; and upon: in- 
quiry at the Patriotic Bank, where the clerk, aecord- 
ing to law, has kept his deposits of the public mohey, 


4 the committee Jearn that there is a balance to ‘his 


credit of about $13,000, which the cashier has-been 
notified to retain. ‘This sum, deducted from the-wn- 
expended balance of $60,000, leaves a deficiency: of 
$47,000, which: may be still further reduced.by the 
sum of $2,500, which the committee think will cover 
all the payments made’ by the clerk since the ‘com- 
mencement of the session; so that the actual deficieri- 
cy, às nearly as canbe ascertained, amounts to 
44,500, of which $20,000 is secured by the official 
ond of.the-clerk; but for the balance of $24,500, 
the government has no security except the personal 
responsibility. of the clerk. i EE 
n tracing the disposition of those funds the ¢om- 
mittee have learned that, at different: times since'the 
month of June last, the clerk has advanced. to Dr. 
E. J. Woodward, a produce dealer in..Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, the sum of $30,000. $2,500 was paid to Levi 
D. Slamm of New York, and about $2,750 to: Thos. 
J. Nurdy, cashier of the Savings Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Whether, the sums thus transferred 
were by the clerk Joaned to the individuals named, 
or embarked in his own speculations, the committee 
are notable to determine; but it was obviously van 
improper disposition of the public. money, and- ùn- 
less explained, amounts to embezzlement, as defined 
in the second section of the act of Congress,’ ap- 
proved August 13, 1841. aCe ee 
Such official misconduct, accompanied as it is by 
a stubborn refusal on his part to`make the explaria- 
tion demanded by ‘a committee of the House, re- 
requires that he should be dealt with in a summary 
manner, as well that the House may vindicate its 


„own character as for a warning to others, that infi- 


delity on the part of a public officer will always be 

promptly rebuked by the representatives of the peo- 
le. a i 

p The committee recommend the. adoption of the 
following resolutions: : os 

” Resoloed, That Caleb J.. McNulty be, and he ishereby, 


! dismissed from the office of clerk of the House. 


Resolved. That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
stitute forthwith the necessary legai proceedings to.as- 
inand secure the balance of the public’ money. due 
n meNulty as clerk of the House of Kepre- 


sentatives i naina D 

Resolved, That the President of the United. States-be-re- 
| qrirèd to cause criminal prosecutions to be commenced 
against Caleb J. McNulty, iate clerk of this House, foran em- 
bezzlemeut of the public money, and all persons advising or 


in such, embezale- 
the act of Congress 


knowingly and willingly. participatin: 
-The SPEAKER put the question on the adoption 
of the resolutions. ._ LS : 4 
Mr. WELLER said he was not aware that it was 
proposed to act: on ‘that report al this time, espe- 
cially that part-of it which recommended the resort 


| -te criminal prosecutions... He held in his hand‘a let- 


ter which had been addressed to. Mr; McNulty, of 
the date of the. 14th instant, but three days ago, 


signed Charles A. Secor & Co., one of the most 
responsible houses.of the city of New York, and, 
for the satisfaction of. the House, he desired that it 
might.be read.. : 
_. The Clerk read the letter. accorditigly. It in- 
formed Mr. McNulty that they held $14,845 49 to 
hig credit, and that $15,000 was held by the “House 
_Of:-Dibble, Pray & Co., for all of which his draft 
would be duly honored. ae a 
„Mr. WELLER resurned. The House would 
‘discover that there was nearly $30,000 in the hands 
of Secor & Co., and another firm, wHo were all 


responsible men; and that ample security had been- 


taken by Mr. MeNulty forit. It was not loaned 
to them, but was placed on deposit. He was told, 
too, that the balance of the $45,000 would also be 
accounted for; that it was also on deposit in the city 
of New York. He made this statement to show 
that the House and the country will sustain no loss 
by the conduct ofthe clerk, in whose defence he 
had nothing to. say. So farasthe security for $20,- 
000, thėre would not be a dollar lost; and though 
that did not amount to the whole of the deficiency, 
yet he thought the security would be found amply 
sufficient, not only for the $20,000 secured for their 
bond, but for all the deficit that might remain over, 
so that there would be no actual loss. — 

Mr. C. JOHNSON thought there was another 
step which it was necessary for the House to take 
before the adoption of these resolutions, and there- 

fore- he moved thatthe sergeant-at-arms be directed 
. forthwith to arrest the clerk of), this House, and 
bring him before.it. 7 . 
Mr. WELLER thought the proposition of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee was the proper one to 
< be adopted. Mr..McNulty was in the city, within 
the jurisdiction of the House, and could be brought 
here; and it appeared to him that that course should 
. be taken before they resorted to this summary pro- 
~ cess. By the adoption of these resolutions, they 
would destroy the reputation of the man. They 
said he was guilty of embezzlement; but if he had 
itin his power to show that his conduct was fair 
and honorable, he (Mr. W.) was sure there was no 
member of the House that would not be glad to 
. hear such an explanation. He thought some op- 
portunity should bé given to Mr. McNulty to ex- 

ain. i 
E ‘Some conversation ensued between Mr. C. 
. JOHNSON and Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. HARDIN inquired if the resolutions of the 
committee were not first'in order? He should ‘ask 
for. the genant nays when'they were acted upon. 

“Mr. C. JOHNSON moved a postponement of the 
resolutions of the committee for one hour. 

Mr. STEWART said the resolutions of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee could be acted upon after 
the resolutions of the committee were disposed of. 

The SPEAKER stated the question on the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. THOMASSON rose and said, before that 
motion was agreed. to, he desired to know if the 
clerk of the House had advertised for proposals for 

-stationery according to the provisions of the law of 
1842. It would be an easy matter for the committee 
to give the House that information. . A 

Mr. TAYLOR said he believed the clerk had not 
for proposals; but he was also informed that the 

_ clérk had only purchased a small amount of neces- 


sary stationery, and therefore he had not consid-.. 


ered it necessary to advertise. . 

The SPEAKER then put the question on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee to postpone 
the resolutions, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON then put the question on the 

adoption of his resolution. 

The Clerk read it, in compliance with numerous 

_ calls of the members, as follows: Š 


Resolved, That the sergeant at arms be directed forthwith 
to arrest Caleb J. MeNulty, the clerk of this House, and 
. bring him before the House forthwith. 


The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


DEFALCATION OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. . . 

Mr. TAYLOR said he was directed by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts to make a report in relatión to 
the official conduct of an officer of the House. He 
hoped there would be no objection to its reception 
at this time. (Cries of “No objection.”) 

The SPEAKER informed ‘the gentleman that 
there was a pending question, which was before the 
House at its adjournment yesterday, which had pre- 
cedence. It was the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the House had agreed to a resolution of- 
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ferred by Mr. GRINNELL, in relation tothe plates of 
maps and charts prepared by the officers of the ex- 
ploring expedition. 


A message was received from the Senate, which ` 


was understood to be the bill fixing one uniform 
day for the election of electors of President and Vice 
President of the United States, with an amendment. 
Mr. DUNCAN expressed his anxiety that the 
House should take up and dispose of that bill. 
Mr. POLLOCK desired to know by what au- 
thority this House would proceed to arrest the of- 


ficer of the House? This was a criminal proceeding. - 


[Cries of “No, no.” ; i 

Mr. C. JOHNSON was understood that the 
House could-arrest the clerk fora gross contempt. 

‘Mr. POLLOCK: said the resolution did not set 
forth that cause of arrest, ahd the House had no au- 
thority to assume the functions of a magistrate in a 
criminal proceeding; yet, as the resolutions from the 
committee had been postponed, the resolution of the 
gentleman from Tennessee took precedence, and to 
that they must proceed, although there was nothing 
on the record to justify: it. 

Mr. ADAMS suggested to the mover of the reso- 
lution a modification of it, or a change of a word— 
viz: to strike out the word “arrest,” and insert the 
word “summon.” [Cries of “No,” “no.”] ‘He 
questioned the power of the House to arrest for a 
criminal offence, (as he was understood, for he 
spoke in a very feeble tone of voice.) He thought 
there should be an opportunity given to the House 
to examine into the facts, before it passed any such 
resolution as that proposed by the Committee of 
Accounts; and secondly, the person accused should 
have an opportunity of being heard. Lf, after being 
summoned, he should refuse to-appear, the House 
might take such action as it thought proper; but if 
they arrested him first, they might give him an op- 
portunity of saying that he had been unlawfully ar- 
rested; and he might turn round upon this House 
and charge upon ita violation of his rights of per- 
sonal freedom. He trusted, therefore, that his sug- 
gestion would be adopted. He moved the substitu- 


-tion of the word “summon” for the word “arrest.” 


Mr. HOUSTON said he. could not agree in 
opinion with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Apams] as to the power of this House over its 
Officers; and should therefore @ote against the 
amendment .proposed by him to the resolution of 
the gentleman from Tennessce, [Mr. C. Jouxson,] 
He believed this House had the undoubted: power 
to arrest any one of its officers, whenever a proper 
case should be presented. He said it was unneces- 
sary now to make an argument to-show the various 
cases in which the House might properly, or should 
in duty, exercise the power. It was enough that 
the facts, as presented by the Committee on Ac- 
counts, make out a clear case in which we should 
order an arrest. The committee summoned Mr. 
McNulty on two several occasions (as they had a 
perfect right to do) to appear and vindicate himself, 
or to explain the transaction then under investiga- 
tion by that committee, which seemed to implicate 
him. ‘In neither instance did -he appear; but treated 
the summons with contempt. That conduct of the 
clerk has been made known to the House by a re- 


port from the committee; and it is now the duty of ` 


the House to vindicate its own dignity, as well as io 
protect one of its committees, by an order to arrest 
the party, (who stands out in contempt of the 
House,) and bring him up forthwith to answer the 
demands of the law. I hope, therefore, the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
will not prevail. 

Mr. CHAPPELL said the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts proceeded, as it seemed 
to him, on the idea of treating the clerk, when in- 
culpated by a committee of this House, with more 
tenderness than was due to other parties charged 
with criminal offences. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Accounts concludes with a resolution, which 
was presented for the solemn adoption of this 
House, charging on the clerk a criminal offence. 
Now was not that sufficient evidence to authorize 
the issuing of the highest process of which this 
House is capable? The principles of the common 
law, it seemed to him, settled that question. When- 
ever. any person was charged with an offence on 
oath, or information before a magistrate, it was 
sufficient to authorize his arrest: and when arrest- 
ed, and brought before a magistrate, it was time 
enough for him to answer. But if they. issued a 
summons, they left it at his optionto obey or to dis- 


obey. i; 
Having disregarded. the summons issued by the 


Committee of the House, what right. had the House 
to suppose he would pay.a greater’ regard toour 
own summons? He trusted the Clerk would not be 
treated in this case in any other. manner than that 
which would compel his attendance before ths 
House. 7 : $ oe 

Mr. CAVE-JOHNSON did not think: there was 
any ground for the objection taken by the gentle- 
mañ from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.]: It was 
the common practice, when the. members failed to 
attend in their seats, to make an order to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to arrest them and bring them be- 
fore the House. “Arrest” was the very word used 
in the rule with reference to members; and could 
it not bein reference to the Clerk, when he was 
charged with an offence of so serious anature? The 
House wanted this officer before them, for the pur- 
pose of the action ofthis . House; they had the right 
to do it. ' ' 

He moved the previous question; but yielded at 
the request, and on pledge of its renewal, to ` i 


Mr. SAUNDERS, who remarked, that if-there 


was any thing before the House on which the gen- 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cave Jonxsox] found- 
ed the proceedings proposed in his resolution, it was 
the report of the committee. This report proposed 
first, that the Clerk should be dismissed; and next, 
that they should institute criminal proccedings 
against him.’ He concurred with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Avans,] that it was” not 
competent for. this House. to arrest its . officer, 
for the purpose of taking criminal proceedings 
against him. He- should. think it, however, 
perfectly proper to notify him_ to attend, to show. 
why he should not ‘be dismissed; and when here, if 
they thought proper, they could take the necessary 
proceedings to hand him over to the civil-author- 
ities. He suggested that the resolution would, in 
its. provisions, meet the objects of both questions, 
if it were so modified as to notify the Clerk to at- 
tend here, to show. cause why he should not be 
dismissed, and to direct the Speaker in the mean’ 
time to take the necessary steps for having him ar- 
rested. That might be done by the Speaker ex- 
hibiting the report made by the committee; and he’ 
spposed either of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
or the judges of the court of this District, upon this 
simple exhibition of the report, would issue a war- 
rant for the purpose of having him arrested. Thus 
both objects would be accomplished. ; x 

Mr. S. resumed his seat, (failing by inadvertence 
to renew the demand for the previous question.) 


Mr. RAYNER said he took the ground that this 
House had no right to institute criminal proceedings 
against any person—one of its members, one of its 
officers, or a private individual—except for the great 
conservative principle of sustaining its own dignity 
and character, and of enabling it to carry on its own 
proceedings. Now it would not be pretended that this 
case presented either of these issues; and he, pre- 
dicted now, that if this man was summoned, and 
brought before the House, the whole matter would 
present a ridiculous farce before the country. What 
would they do with him when they got him here? 
It surely could not be for the purpose of instituting 
criminal proceedings; it was not the design of the 
constitution that this House should erect itself into a 
judicial tribunal. Ifthe Clerk had offended against 
the law, the judicial tribunals were -the authority 
which were competent to punish him.: The House 
could dismiss him; he was a mere ministerial agent, 
and could be removed ad libitum; and Mr. R. argued 
that it was entirely unnecessary to bring him here 
in order to dismiss him. He therefore took the 
ground that their prelimivary proceedings must be 
consonant to the object which they had in view; and 
as that object was not a criminal proceeding, he ask- 
ed what in the name of. common sense they wanted 
of him here? Would this House sacrifice its own 
dignity. by allowing every ministerial officer to come 
here and-corsume days, weeks, and months in ques- 
tions of this sort? 

Mr. R. concluded by moving (in accordance with 
the request of Mr. Saunprrs) the previous ques- 
tion. : 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL inquired if it were in 
order now to moveto reconsider the resolution post» 
poning the report of the committee for one hour? 

[Cries of ‘No, no; don’t go to that now.”] 

The SPEAKER replied that it wonld be in or- 


der. : 
Mr. INGERSOLL made the motion; and. was 

proceeding to offer some remarks thereon; ; 
But; after several points of order, the question 
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wiht Dee ee ee ee ee 


being decided by the Speaxer not to be debatable, 
(the previous question having been moved,) 
. Mr. 1. withdrew the motion to reconsider. 

The question recurred on the demand for the 
previous question, and being taken, the previous 
question was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered. 

The 
of Mr. 

The 
of Mr. 


uestion was first taken on the amendment 
Dams, and it was rejected. 

quenion recurring on the original resolution 
OHNSON, 


Mr. BARNARD asked the yeas and nays there- ` 


on; which were refused. 
_ Mr. BARRINGER asked if it was now in order 
to move, or for the gentleman to accept, a preamble 
to the resolution? ss 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 


agreed to. 

Thus, the Sergeant-at-Arms, having been ordered 
to arrest Mr. McNulty, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose, and remarked that he 
believed the order was peremptory to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to make the arrest. The only authority, 
then, necessary for the Sergeant-at-Arms, was.a cer- 
tified copy of the resolution of the House, to be fur- 
nished him by the Clerk. 

Mr. ADAMS remarked that a warrant of the 
House was necessary. Whatever they might think 
of it at this moment, be thought their constituents 
would think of it hereafter. His desire was that 


the House should proceed in such a manner as to , 


justify themselves; and as the personal rights and 
personal liberty of the individual stood concerned, 
for his part he preferred to do it in the best manner 
possible. He could not conceive that the resolution 


of this House authorized the Sergeant-at-Arms toar- || 
rest the Clerk any otherwise than by the warrant of | 


the Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE inquired what was the subject pend- 
before the House. 

_ The SPEAKER replied that there was no ques- 

tion. 

He further remarked that the Chair considered 

that he had no authority toissue the warrant, unless 
by the order of the House. 
"Mr. ADAMS moved that the Speaker of the 
House be directed to issue his warrant for the ar- 
rest of Caleb J. McNulty, in accordance with the 
resolution of this day. 

Mr. WETHERED moved the previous question 
on this motion. 

A pause of some moments ensued. 

Mr. STRONG rose and inquired by whom the 
warrant was to be signed? 

The SPEAKER replied that the rule required 
that all warrants should be signed by the Speaker 
and the’clerk. 

Mr. HARALSON suggested the propriety of pro- 
viding for this case, by adding to the order of the 
Speaker, that the warrant should be certified by the 
acting clerk of this House. 

The SPEAKER said it could only be done by a 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. WETHERED withdrew his demand for the 
previous question. 

On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the rule hav- 
ing being suspended, 

The proposed amendment, viz: “and that the 
chief assistant clerk certify the warrant under the 
seal of the House” was accepted by Mr. Apams as 
an addition to his proposition. A 

After some conversation as to the state of the 


in 


pending question, by Messrs. STRONG, DUN- | 


CAN, and HARLASON, 


The question being on the modified proposition ; 


of Mr. Apams, 


to know what object was to be effected by the ar- 
rest of the clerk. He wanted to know what pun- 
ishment the House was about to inflict, or could in- 
flicton him. If the clerk was to be brought here 
only to be looked at, the resolution ought not to 
pass. Surely this could not be regarded as a crimi- 
nal prosecution. Ifit was, it was a monstrous ex- 
ercise of power on the part of this House. 

Mr. HARALSON observed that he would state 
to the gentleman the object, so far as he was con- 
cerned in bringing Mr. McNulty before the House. 
If (said Mr. H.) we can lay our hands on him, and 
bring him here, and then find that we cann6t enter- 
tain criminal jurisdiction over his case, we can turn 


I him over to the constituted authorities of the Dis- 
| trict. The clerk might by this time be borne on 


; the wings of the wind, or by the er of st 
The question then being taken, the reaolution was l $ s T ani Mis object wae 


beyond the reach of the House; and his object was 
to bring him here, (if not already gone,) and keep 
him until the case is disposed of. He would move 
the previous question, and hoped gentleman would 
sustain him in it. 

The previous question was then seconded by the 
House, and under it operations the resolution was 
adopted. 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back the bill granting an ad- 
ditional quantity of land in aid of the Illinois and 


| Michigan canal; which, on his motion, was referred 


Mr. DUNCAN observed that, when they under- | 


took anything of this character, they ought to have i; 
y. E ; y certain, i; plates, and other materials belonging to the United States, 

:| connec 
i| ence to the publication of such work upon the subject as 
| may be the cheapest and best for the country; and that 
| said committee inquire further whether any private use has 


| been made of any of these maps, plates, charts, &c., not au- 


some object in view; and they ought to 
also, that they would be able to accomplish what 
they intended. Such attempts had often been made 
before, and thgy had signally failed, to the disgrace 
and dishonor of the House. He wished some gen- 
tleman would tell the House what object there was 
in bringing the clerk before the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON rose toa question of order. 
The House had passed an order for the arrest of 
Mr. McNulty; and the question before it was, what 
should be the form of the warrant. The gentleman 
from Ohio, however, was discussing the propriety 
of arresting him at all, which was not in order, as 
that question was not before the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN said that he would confine him- 
gelf to the question before the House. He wanted 
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to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McC. then moved that 5,000 extra copies of 
the bill and report be printed for the use of the 
House; but objections being made, the motion lies 
over one day. 


ELECTIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRES- 
IDENT. 


| Mr. DUNCAN moved that the House take up 

the bill providing that the elections for electors of 
President and Vice President shall be held on the 
same day in all the States, as it came amended from 
the Senate. 

The bill and amendment being taken up, 

Mr. DUNCAN observed that the bill, as passed 
by the Senate, was precisely the same as that passed 


by the House, with the exception of one word, in- 
serted by the former tocorrect a verbal error, which 
he supposed occurred in engrossing it. He moved 
that the amendment of the Senate be concurred in. 
This amendment was agreed to; and the bill only 
wants the signature of the President to become a 


law. 
Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the State of 


the Union. 
Mr. J. W. DAVIS asked if there was not a ques- 
tion pending when the House adjourned yesterday, 


viz: the reconsideration of the resolution in relation | 


to publishing the maps of the exploring expedition, 
on which the previous question had been moved 
and seconded. When that question was pending, 
the House adjourned without a quorum. 
The CHAIR said that the gentleman was correct, 
except so far as to the state the question was in 
when the House adjourned. It was on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the resolution that the House 
found itself without a quorum; and that question 
was the one now before the House. 

The question was put on the reconsideration of 


| the resolution, and it was carried—ayes 78, noes 51. 


The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS offered the following substi- 
stute as an amendment: 


Resolved, That a select committee of five be appointed to 
inquire as to the best mode of disposing of the maps, charts, 


ted with the late exploring expedition, with refer- 


thorized by Congress; and inquire, also, whether any sale 
or grant of copyright has been made to any person; and if 
so, under what law such sale or grant has been made. 

This amendment being agreed to, 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved the previous question; 
which was seconded by the House; and, under its 
operations, the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. PATERSON offered the following resolu- 


tion: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee, to which the subject 
is referred, be instructed to inquire and report to this House, 
at their earliest convenience, what are he best terms on 


which a copy of the history of the exploring expedition, with 
the atlas, may be obtained for each congressional district and 
Territory of the United States, with the view of depositing 
the same in some public library, or other literary or scien- 
tific institution, within each district or Territory; and if 


` there are more than one edition of the work, what will be 


the cost of each, and what the difference (ifany) in them; 
also what will he the cost without the atlas, and at how ear- 
ly aday the same may be had. 

Mr. BURKE moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. McDOWELL asked leave to report a joint 
resolution from the Committee on Military Affairs; 
but objections being made, it was not received. 
Mr. SAUNDERS moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union. * 

Mr. THOMPSON asked if the hour had not ex- 
pired to which the report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts was postponed. He was unwilling to go into 
Committee of ihe Whole, until this report was dis- 
posed of s 

ACCOUNTS OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER said that the hour had expired, 
and that the report was then before the House. 


| The question would be on the adoption of the reso- 


1! lutions reported by that committee. 


ERSOLL observed that, as he 
simple one, 


Mr. C. J. IN 
understood the matter, it was a ver 


' and he begged leave to psomise that, what he should 
` say on the subject, was not the result of a consulta- 
: tion with any person whatever. Ashe understood 


| it,the Committee on Accounts had made a report 


stating that the clerk was a delinquent—infidelit 


| wasthe word used by them; and had recommend- 
| eda certam course of proceedings to be had by the 


House in relation to him. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. C. Jounson] had moved that the 
clerk be sent for, and informed of the charges 
against him, and allowed to answerthem. Now, if 
the clerk was a delinquent, he ought not to be in 
office. He understood the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. WerLer,] who said a few words in extenua- 
tion, to say that money taken by him would be re- 
imbursed. 

Mr. WELLER interposed, and said that the gen- 
tleman misunderstood him. He did not know that 
the public money had been misapplied; and, there- 
fore, could not speak of its, reimbursement. What 
he did say, was, he understood that the money had 
been deposited in New York. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL continued. The Com- 
mittee on Accounts said thatthe money had been 
misapplied. He trusted the money would be reim- 
bursed; but was there any question whether the 
clerk should not be dismissed for refusing to appear 
before the committee and explain his conduct? Was 
it not the indispensable duty of the House to act on 
the resolution, which he understood had been re- 
ported after the most careful examination the com- 
mittee was able to make? He moved that there be 
a division of the question, so as to take it on each 
resolution separately. He called for the yeas and 
nays, as he wished to record his vote on the sub- 


ect. 
ý Mr. SUMMERS inquired if there had been any 
return made by its executive officer with the war- 


rant. 
i The SPEAKER replied that there had not. 


Mr. SUMMERS said he was desirous to ascer- 
tain the fact. 

Mr. BIDLACK said it seemed to him that, hav- 
ing issued their warrant for the arrest of the clerk 
of the House, that he might be brought before them 
to answer the charges made against him, they 
should not proceed to pronounce judgment until a 
return had been made to the warrant. He expressed 
no opinion on the merits of the case itself, but he 
thought the House would see the propriety of post- 
poning its action for the present; and, if it were ne- 
cessary, he would make such motion. He should 
not have done this if the House had not issued its 
warrant to bring the clerk up to answer; but he did 
not wish to punish first and examine after. 

Mr. HARDIN said he was one of those who 
voted for the resolution authorizing the arrest of the 
clerk, believing that the House had power to do so. 
A committee had investigated this subject, and 
had found that the clerk had misappropriated the 
public money in his charge. That was a contempt 
of his duty tothe House, and he had acted in viola- 
tion of law. The report of the committee was 
made to the House, and it was as competent for the 
House te act upon itas if the clerk was here pres- 
ent, and acknowledged the deed. The committee 
had twice summoned him to come before them, 
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and he had refused to do so. He understood 
it was the duty of the Committee on Accounts to 
exemine the accounts of every officer; and when 
those officers were summoned to appear before 
the committee to give explanations, it was their du- 
ty to come and answer. He (Mr. H.) considered 
that the whole facts were as plainly and properly be- 
fore the House as if the clerk were now there. If 
every dollar were returned, it was clear that the man 
was not fit to be clerk of that House, and it was 
their duty to turn him out, and not permit him to 
have another opportunity to steal the public monev. 
He thought the right way was for the House to act 
now; they would but be doing what was due from 
them by acting promptly. It had been asked what 
‘was to te done with the clerk when he was arrested, 
and he replied that they could do as they did Jast 
session when a man was arrested by the sergeant- 
at-arms. [Moore, for shooting the police officer.] 
After : keeping him some time, while the examina- 
tion was in progress, they directed the sergeant-at- 
arma.to turn him over to the civil authorities. And 
they could direct the se t-at-arms to turn over 
this clerk to the civil authorities to be tried for em- 
Þezzling the ublic moneys. 

Mr. S contended that the clerk should be 
heard before the House came to any conclusion, 
and that they should not sa vote of censure on 
any man without giving him an opportunity to be 


_ Mr. HUNGERFORD said this subject did not 
appear to be understood; and, with the permission 
of the House, he would make a short statement, in 
addition to the report of the committee. Some few 
weeks since, the clerk made a report of the contin- 


gent fund of the House, and it was ordered to be | 
printed; but, some time after, the committee called 


on the clerk of the clerk to know why it had not 
not been printed, and they were told that it was de- 
tained in the clerk’s desk, he having withheld it, 
and that it was then there. The committee cited 
him, then, very mildly, to return to them an account 
of the moneys received, the amount expended, and 
the balance on hand; to which ho made a reply that 
he could not then do it, but that it would be Tore by 
the middle of the month. They afterwards sum- 
moned him to appear before them, and then pe- 
remptorily called upon him to produce his books 
and vouchers; but he did not come. They sum- 
moned him again to appear on a later day, and he 
still neglected to come; and then the committee came 
to the conclusion to report the facts to the House; 
and that report would have been made yesterday, 
bat for the earnest solicitation of one of the clerk’s 
sureties. 
. Mr. WELLER said he understood that, when 
the first notice was given to Mr. McNulty, the 
committee wished to examine his accounts, and he 
answered that he could not render a satisfactory ac- 
count until his pay clerk [Mr. Kershaw] returned.. 
If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hunczr- 
ForpD,] had stated that fact, he would fhave saved 
im r. WeLLeR) the trouble of doing it. Mr. 
Kershaw was his confidential pay clerk, and had 


charge ofthe contingent fund, on whose return to“ 


the city the committee was informed the account 
would be rendered. But they then addressed Mr. 
MeNulty another letter to appear before them on 
the. 15th instant; and he (Mr. Wo) understood that, 
on the morning of the 16th, Mr. McNulty called 
upon a. colleague of his to go with him before the 
committee, to answer that letter. He was told that 
the 15th had passed, and that it was too late; and 
then he ‘became so embarrassed that he knew not 
what to do. 

The House had issued its’order to the sergeant-at- 
arms to arrest Mr. McNulty. They had done go, 
that he might answer the prima facie case of the 
Committee on Accounts, who had made a report 
based on rumor, and a partial examination of some 

pers, from which they made out Mr. McNulty to 
bee defaulter. Now, he asked, if common jus- 
tice did not require that Mr. McNulty should come 
into this House and answer that prima facie case. 
But pass that resolution dismissing Mr. Mc- 
Nalty, as the clerk of the House, and he 
askea. them. by what authority their sergeant-at- 
arma would bring him here. They would have 
no power over him; the moment he ceased to he 
an: officer of the House. The sergeant-at-arms 
would not bring the clerk of the House, but the 
individual, Caleb J MeNulty. What then did they 

ropose to do? Suppose he presented a fair state- 
ments of the transaction, and that not one dollar of 
the money was lost or misapplied, what would be 
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the consequences to Mr. McNulty? They would 
have stricken him down—they would have taken 
from him his reputation, though he might have it 
in his power to give a satisfactory account of the 
whole. And was it just to do that, and to remove 
him from his office, and then ask him if he 
could rebut the accusation? If the clerk had this 
money on deposite, he thought the House should 
ascertain the fact, and not act thus summarily. If 
he had an explanation, he was sure the House 
would be glad to hear it, and to give him an opportu- 
nity to come here and say that the mone had been 
always under his control as the clerk of the House. 

Mr. BELSER wished to inquire of the Committee 
on Accounts, how it was that an officer of the 
House, giving security only for $20,000, could 
draw $200,000 and upwards? It appeared to him 
that this called aloud for more legislation on the sub- 
ject to prevent the recurrence of such an act. 

Mr. TAYLOR replied that the committee had 
had that under consideration. There was now no 
law which authorized the clerk to draw the public 
money from the treasury; and he was told that it 
had been the custom to allow the disbursing officers 
of the government to draw the amount for which 


they gave bond; but it must be very evident that | 


such a usage is very embarrassing, and affords no | ) 
|| proceeding would be for the House to proceed to 


check on the officer. He (Mr. T.) had prepared a 


resolution on the subject, but it was thought better | 


not to embarrass this matter with another. 


Mr. J. STEWART, after a few observations, 


moved the previous question; which was not second- | 


ed. 

The SPEAKER then put the question on the mo- 
tion to postpone until the sergeant-at-arms had made 
his return to the warrant, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. BRENGLE then called the attention of the 
House to a bill which had come from the Senate, to 

ive the assent of the United States to an act of the 
legislature of Virginia, and he moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and that it be printed. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order to take 
up the bill except by the general consent of the 

ouse. 

Objections were made. , 

Mr. HARALSON desired to present a petition 
from members of the bar of Columbus, Georgia, in 
relation to the printing and distribution of the re- 
ports of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and to move its printing; and, objections being 
made, he moved to suspend the rules for this pur- 

ose. 
P The motion to suspend was rejected. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked leave to intro- 
duce a bill, pursuant to notice, to amend the natur- 


alization laws of the United States. 
Cries of “No, no,” from various quarters. 


bjections being made, Mr. INGERSOLL was ! 


about to move a suspension of the rules therefor, 
but the floor was awarded to 
ka TEXAS. 


Mr. BRODHEAD, on whose motion the House | 


resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Hopxus in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tions, with the several amendments thereto, for the 
annexation of Texas. 

Mr. HAMMETT, who was entitled to the floor, 
had but entered upon his remarks when he yielded 


to 

Mr. COLES, who informed the committee that 
the sergeant-at-arms was prepared to make a report. 
With that view, he moved, the committee rise. 

The motion being agreed to, the committee rose 
and reported progress. 


CASE OF THE CLERK AGAIN. 


The SPEAKER informed the House that the 
warrant issued under his order had been returned by 
the sergeant-at-arms. [Cries of “read the return.” 

The Clerk read the return over the signature of 
Newton Lane, sergeant-at-arme of the House, certi- 
fying that, in conformity to the order of the House, 
he had arrested the within named Caleb McNulty, 
and now had him in custody. 

Mr. STRONG moved that the sergeant-at-arms 
be directed to rues Mr. McNulty at the bar. 

Mr. WELLER remarked that this seemed a very 
summary mode of pyoceeding. Mr. McNulty was 
here, and he (Mr. W.) desired the opportunity of 
showing him the charges made against him before 
he was called to answer thereto. He knew not the 
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necessity of this hot haste; he was about to ask the 
House to delay further proceeding fifteen or twenty 
moments—at all events until he could have an op- 
portunity of showing this paper [the report of the 
Committee on Accounts] to Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. PETTIT protested against the House ar- 
resting any man on criminal charges. If he wasa 
prisoner, they should proceed as suggested by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srrone;} he 
should be brought before the House, his indictment 
made out, and he be required to say “guilty,” or 
not ‘‘guilty.” There was an utter absurdity, an 
utter ridiculousness was in their attempting to arrest 
a criminal here. They had no such power. 

Mr. SIMONS considered the resolution unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the sergeant-at-arms had alrea- 
dy, peen ordered to bring before the House this indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. COBB moved to postpone the consideration 
of the report of the committee for fifteen minutes, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Weien) 

The SPEAKER remarked that the report of the 
committee was not taken up agaih, and that, by the 
order of the House, Mr. McNulty would be brought 
before the bar of the House. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that the proper 


the consideration of the report of the committee, and 
that the Speaker be directed to inform Mr. McNul- 
ty, in the presence of the House, what was the mat- 
ter pending before the House, with the intimation 
that he would be permitted, in the presence of the 
House, to make any explanation he might think 
proper; and having made it, the House would thon 
proceed with its action upon the report. 

After some conversation by Messrs. SAUNDERS 
and THOMPSON as to the pending question before 
the House, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved that Mr. McNulty be 
informed of the proceedings of the House, and that 
he be permitted to make his defence before the 
House. ; 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McNulty soon after entered the hall, accom- 
panied by Mr. WeLLerR and the sergeant-at-arms, 
and took his accustomed seat at the clerk’s table. 

‘The SPEAKER thus addressed him: 

Mr. McNulty. By the order of the House, I am 
directed to state to you, that you are required to ap- 
pear before the House on sundry charges contained 
in a report made by the Committee on Accounts 
this morning; and the House will now hear what 

ou have to say in defence against these charges. 

n order that you may be correctly informed of these 
charges reported by the committee, they will now 
be read to you. 

Mr. WELLER desired to make a remark. He 
had commenced the reading of the report to Mr. 
McNulty; and the haste of the House had prevented 
him from finishing it before Mr. McN. entered the 
hall. Now, for the first time, he was to be informed 
of the nature of these charges. Mr. had 
no objection to the clerk reading them; but he hoped 
there was still enough justice in this House to give 
him (Mr. MeN.) time, if he required it, and that he 
would not be compelled to answer them the moment 


_ they were read. 


The report of the Committee on Accounts was 
accordingly read by the acting clerk, (B. B. 
French, esq. 

Mr. SAUNDERS offered a resolution directing 
the ‘sergeant-at-rams to hold Caleb J. McNulty 
until the further order of the House, but to allow 
him an opportunity of retiring to such place as he 
might desire, for the purpose of making such an- 
swers as he should haveto make to the charges 
made against him in the report of the Committee on 
Accounts, 

Understanding that it was the request of Mr. 
McNulty, through the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
WELLER,} to be allowed some time before mal ing 
hig defence, Mr. S. said he had submitted this reso- 
ution. 

Mr. WELLER replied that he had had no inti- 
mation of that kind from Mr. McNulty; he had 
taken it for granted that he would want io read the 
charges madg against him; and while reading them 
to him, he had been interrupted by the order of 
the House, requiring Mr. McNulty to appear be- 
fore the bar of the House. He was not authorized 
tosay that Mr. McNulty was not able to respond 
at once to them; 


The SPEAKER remarked that he was informed 


McNulty that he was:now ready to respond 
18 charges made against him. 

‘ Mr.. McNulty rose in his place at the Clerk’s 

table; and, after a sentence or two. uttered in so low 


atone of voice as to be inaudible to the-reporter, said . 


that this was the first time he had heard the charges 
niadée by the Committee on Accounts against. him 
‘read. I shall. not choose (said he) to:go into’ any. 
detail in. replying to the charges made . against 
me: Lwil say this: that I- have not. my- 
self used one dollar of the -public 
that Į have not-lent to any individual in the world 
one doliar of them; that 


tify.me in making; that, at the time.the Committee 
on Accounts sent me the first note, I replied to it, 
saying to'them, -that the vouchers which showed the 
disposition of the public money were inthe posses- 
sion and control -of the- accounting’ clerk of ‘the ‘of- 
fice, then absent, and who might be expected” by 
Monday or Tuesday of thisweek. I acquainted 
those who. were interested in the matter, of the fact 
that. the clerk ‘had not returned at the time speci- 
fied. Isaidto the gentleman who came to.me to 
_ speak of the matter, thatI chose, before entering 
into an , investigation of my accounts before the 
committee, to ask of the committee to let the ac- 
counting clerk return, who was absent on a 
visit of occasional: absence, and would return 
in a short time, as I have been confidently ex- 
peting him. by’ every arrival since.- I repeat, 
have neither used myself one dollar of the 
public funds nor loaned to any person; I have 
made deposites with different institutions, and with 
some few individuals, on the amplest securities and 
the best evidence the world can afford, which will 
be at hand on the arrival’ of my clerk. . I inferred, 
from receiving no answer from the Committee on 
Accountsto my request to them to wait and let the 
clerk make his statement of the matter when he 
returned, that they were fully satisfied with my 
reasons for delay to appear before them. They 
sent me further’ information that they wished me 
to appear with my accounts and vouchers; I knew 
nothing, about them, as I had nothing to do with 
them except that I had the same supervision over 
the business of this clerk as of all the other clerks in 
my: office; the accounts and vouchers were in his 
possession. I told them the proceeding was most 
extraordinary, when, if the security of public funds 
“was all the committee’ desired, they could have 
evidence of that at any time, as they knew. I 
thought it was most extraordinary that it could not 
be delayed till the accountitg clerk, in whose pos- 
session the vouchers are, returned. i 

He gave the committee the statements of persons 

who ought to know, and other information which 
placed it beyond the possibility of doubt that this 
clerk must be here in a short time. The matter 
had been made public, and in such a way as to in- 
flict a lasting injury on him, without the slightest 
provocation or. cause. He’ took occasion ‘here to 
say that he could settle with the Committee on Ac- 
counts before ten o’clock to-morrow for every dollar 
of the public money that ever came into his hands. 
This was all he had now to say in answer to the 
charges made against hitn, and he did not recollect 
‘that there was. anything else that he had not 
answered. He begged. leave to add that, unless it 
was the pleasure of the House to detain him longer, 
he did not desire further time than. till to-morrow at 
ten o’clock. He could settle with the committee by 
that time, or any other hour the House pleased. 

Mr. WELLER desired to carrect a misunder- 
standing that prevailed. in the House this morning 
It-had been stated that Mr. Kershaw (the pay clerk 
spoken of) had returned last night, and was now in 
the city. : This was incorrect. From information 
that could be relied on, he would say that Mr. Ker- 
shaw had not yet returned. $ 

Mr. TAYLOR, chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts, said that he understood the clerk to say, 
in the explanation just made by him, that when the 
Committee on Accounts. called on him for a settle- 
ment, he desired to be indulged till a certain clerk 
returned to the city. Now the only information 
he had on this subject was contained in a letter 
from Mr. McNulty, which. he would read to the 
House. He did not understand Mr. McNulty as 


making that request, or he was confident. the com- ` 


mittee would-have acceded to it. 


Mr. T. then read -a. letter from Mr. MeNulty, in . 


which, he acknowledges the receipt of.the call of the 
committee, and said: it would-be impossible for. 


without great trouble, to furnish the réturn they re- 
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fands;. 


je di : haye made no disposition’ 
of them that the-law does: not authorize.me and jus- ” 


quire, until the return of Mr. Kershaw, his clerk, 
who was on leave of absence to make a visit home, 
but was expected back daily. 0.5.50 2+ : 

Mr. WELLER said that that certainly was a de- 


-sire on the part of Mr. McNulty for.a postponement : 
|| till the return of Mr. Kershaw. 0 


-Mr. TAYLOR then called on the assistant clerk 
to réad from the journal of the committee:its pro- 


ceedings at three meetings subsequent to the receipt | 
1 of this letter 
each time b&n notified to attend them, but had 


in substance, that Mr. McNulty had 


failed to attend. - 


Mr. McNulty said that he had never received: but: } 


one notice from the committee, and then it was after 
the hour had expired that the committee appointed 
for him to attend them.  - era 
Mr. POTTER, in reference to some statements 
in the proceedings just read, said-he had no knowl- 
edge of the nete calling on Mr. McNulty to attend 
at seven o’clockt in the evening. There was a note 
calling on him to-appear at nine o’clock in the morn- 


ing; and he knew that one of the messengers called - 
on him with that note, but it was after the hour of 


the meeting of the House, and too late to meet the 
committee. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that when the first note 
was sent to Mr. McNulty, the messenger returned 
with the statement that:he had not been able to find 
him. When the second note was sent, the messen- 
ger was informed that Mr. McNulty was’ in his 
room, but desired to know the name of the. person 
calling on him. The name was accordingly sent up, 
and then word was brought back that he was. not 
at home. 

i The letter was then left with the bar-keeper for 
im. ; 

Mr. McNulty, repeated that he had never re- 
ceived but one note, and that was the- one he had 
already referred to. He never received a’ note di- 
recting him to meet the committee at. 7 o’clock in 
the evening. The note he received directed him to 
meet them at 9 o'clock, but he received it after the 
meeting of the House. 


My. PETTIT said he wished to know whether 
the clerk wag to remaiń in the custody of the ser- 


geant-at-arms while these proceedings were pend-. 


ing. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON, said that if the gentleman 
would give him leave, he would so modify his reso- 
lution, as to provide that the clerk should in the 


mean time remain in the custody of the officers of 


the House. ‘ l 

Mr. PETTIT said that was precisely what he 
objected to. They had no right to require the ser- 
geant-at-arms to getain the clerk in custody; andif he 
refuséd to do so, they had no means of punishing him 
otherwise than by dismissing him. Now they cer- 
tainly could dismiss the sergeant-at-arms or any 
officer of the House at their pleasure, but this was 
not the punishment provided for such an offence. 
Mr. P. went on to argue that the House was not 
the propèr tribunal to try Mr. McNulty, and that, 
so far from having any jurisdiction over the subject, 
they had not even the forms of proceeding to go on 
with. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON then modified his resolution, 
so as to read as follows: i 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Accouns 
in regard to Caleb. J. McNulty, clerk of the House, be post- 
poned until tọ morrow at 2 o’clock; and that the sergeant-at- 


arms hold said C. J. McNulty in custody, until the further 
orders of the House. 


‘Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the latter part. of the resolu- 
tion providing for holding Mr. McNulty in custody. 
We Fave (said he) other resolutions before us in the 
report of the committee; and if the clerk wishes to 
make any defence to them, he will, of course, be in 
attendance. It might be very. inconvenient to him, 
in making his defence, to be in custody; and it might 
prevent him from obtaining such testimony and, 
such papers as were hecessary. Mr. S. also ex- 
pressed his doubts whether the House had the pow- 
er to punish the clerk, even if found guilty. : 

Mr. ADAMS also was in favor of.striking out 
that clause of the resolution. i ` 

Mr.. C. JOHNSON was sure the House was 
aware that-he had no unkind feelings towards the 
clerk. On the contrary, he was most anxious that 
that officer would be able to prove that all he said 
was true, and that the matter would be settled to- 
morrow, as he and his friends declared it would’ be. 
But, on the.other hand, suppose (said Mr. J.) we 
should release the clerk without taking security for 


his appearance, and he is gone to-morrow: what.. 
would become of the responsibility of the House... °° 

‘Suppose he -were arrested; and suppose: he‘had:. 
got the public money in- his pocket, and the House. 
let-him. go: what would be the position in which- 
the House would. be-placed? . He acknowledged, 
from the statement he had-heard, that he had great 
confidence that all: would -yet. be made right; bute ` 
was not willing to expose the House to the respon 
sibility of. discharging him; - He wanted, to know. 
-that the clerk was here; and-he thought the House - 
should take care that he was ‘here. ae at 

‘Mr. WELLER could not imagine why the ser 
-geant-at-arms should’ be required to keep Mr. Mc- 
“Nulty until to-morrow. . They had had a prima facie 
case made out on the one side, and they had had Mre 
_McNulty’s assertion on the other; if, then,. they. 
sent him to prison, he would ask for what? ‘Had 
|} he been guilty of any crime? If go, it wasa bailable: . 
offence; and he would inquire what the amount of 
bail was. which. they. required? He was confident ` 
Mr. MeNulty.would be here to-morrow, and that 
he would be able.to disprove what had been. alleged. 
against him; and they (understood to be an’allusion 
to his sureties, of whom Mr, ‘WeExuer is one) would + 
be willing to be his “bail for: any. amount, the House: ° 
might fix for Jhis appearance to-morrow. They, 
however, would.not object to the suspensioi of; Mr. .. 
McNulty until this matter was settled.) 0 0 02s” 

Mr. BURT moved an amendment to the. resolu- 

tion by adding the words, “and in the mean time.” 
the exercise of his functions as clerk of the House 
be, and they are hereby, suspended, and that they 
be performed by B. B. French, the chief clerk. 

My. McNulty here reiterated his statement, that 
not a dollar of the money would be lost. save 
Some conversation ensued between Mr: HAM- 
LIN, Mr. BURT, Mr. BELSER, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, Mr. SCHENCK, 

and Mr. ADAMS. - ; v eee 
Mr. C. JOHNSON accepted the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt.]. 
The question then ‘recurred on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Seymour,] to 
strike out that portion of the résolution directing the 
sergeant-at-arms to ‘detain Mr. McNulty, in’ gus. 


tody. tae . . APRA eh eee 
Mr. C. JOHNSON called for the yeas and nays; `> 
and they were ordered, and resulted thus: yeas 99,” 
nays 75. at À er ee, 
So that portion-of the resolution was stricken 
out. : 

‘The question recurring on agrecing to the resolu- 
tion as amended—which provided for postponing 
the report of the Committee on Accounts in regar 
to Caleb J. McNulty until two o’clock to-morrow; 
and that, -in the mean time, he be suspended from 
the exercise of his functions, and that they be per ; 
formed by B. B. French— - ; ; 

Mr. DUNCAN remarked that this resloution 
proposed to suspend Mr. McNulty as clerk; before 
he voted for it he wished to know whether. this sus« 
pension did not interfere with his (Mr. McNulty’s 
means of defence; whether, if it prevailed, he woul 
stil] have access to the office of the House to get his 
-papers, &c. 

Mr. PETTIT moved to strike out that part of the 
resolution providing. for the suspension of the 
clerk. | oes E 

Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE remarked that he had 
voted for the amendment of the resolution, in order 
that the clerk should not be imprisoned. . But, at: 
the same time, it was due to themselves—to the. 
dignity of this body—to the committee to whom 
they had delegated this part of their power,—that 
-they would no longer say to the world, after such a 
charge was solemnly made by one of the commit- 
tees, that so little attention was to be paid to it as 
that they considered the clerk authorized to ‘dis~ 
charge his duties. Se í Si 


[Cries of “Question! question!”] | a 

Mr. WELLER said he was authorized by the 
clerk to say, whether this amendment was adopted. 
‘or not, he had no intention to. discharge any of the 
duties of the clerk until the subject was acted on. 

The question still being on the amendment of Mr. 
Pertir tó strike out the suspending. clause— 

Mr. PAYNE said, while he would not infringe 
.on the tights of the,individual, he would be the last 
to derogate from thé dignity. of this body. - So'long 
as there was prima facie evidence of the guilt of any 
meniber, of gtievous charges that might be made 


against him, he would go for suspending “him from 
the exercise òf his usual functions. Why should 
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not the same.course be taken with reference to the 
elerk of the House?” = ET EE 

Mr. DUNCAN here interposed, and remarked 
that there was now tio objection to the résolution as 
it stood, either on the part of the clerk (he was un- 
derstood'to say) or of any member of the House. 

Mr. WELLER. Let it be passed by general 
consent. : 

Mr. PETTIT accordingly withdrew his amend- 
meni. = 

‘The question was taken, and: the 
agreed to; and, š 

On motion of Mr. HALE, 

The House then adjourned. 


resolution was 
` i 
4 


CorrecTIoN.—In the report of Mr. Burxe’s bill 
for the admission of Texas, in Wednesday’s pro- 
ceedings, the word “four”? was erroneously printed 
instead of “five,” so that itappeared that the bill con- 
templated the formation of four States instead of 
five, as Mr. Burxe intended. 


The following is the vote in the House, on Wed- 
nesday last, on the motion of Mr. C. B. Smith to 
suspend the rules to allow him to introduce a reso- 
lution in relation to the Cumberland road: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Baker, Bowlin, Brengle, Brink 
erhoff, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Carroll, Cranston, Gar- 
rett Davis, John W. Davis, Dellet, Dickey, Duncan, Flo- 
rence, Grinnell, Grider, Edward 8. Hamlin, Hardin, Henley, 
Hoge, Hudson, James B. Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. 
Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Daniel P. King, McDowell, 
McIlvaine, Mathews, ‘Moseley, Nes, Owen; Paterson, Pol- 
lock; Elisha R, Potter, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rod- 
ney, Schenck, Severance, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Alfred P. Stone, Thomasson, Tib- 
batts, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, 
‘Wethered, John White, Winthrop, William Wright, and 
Joseph A. Wright—69. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Barrin- 
ger, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, Blackwell, Bower, Brodhead, 

ron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burt, Catlin, Reuben 
Chapman, Chappell, Clngnfan, Clinton, Collamer, Cullom, 
Dana, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Dillingham, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Foster, French, 
Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, 
Harper, Hays,Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Preston King, Labranche, 
Lucas, Maclay, McClelland, McConnell, Marsh, Isaac E. 
Morse, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Preston, Purdy, Rath- 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Rob 
inson, Russell, St. John, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Spence, Stetson, John Stew- 
art, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Wheaton, Benja- 
min White, Williams, and Woodward—83. 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


- .  -Sarurpay, January 18, 1845. 
The journal having been read, 

Mr. REDING asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to present a paper (the purport of which 
was not heard.) 

PRIVATE ,CLAIMS. 

Mr. VANCE objected on the ground that this 
was the day appropriated to private bills, in behalf 
of which he made an. urgent appeal to the House to 
devote the unappropriated portion of this day to 
meting out to these private claimants some small 
share of that justice which had long been delayed. 

_ He believed but one private bill had been acted on 
this session. He hoped the House would dispense 
with the regular orders of the morning hour, and go 
immediately to the consideration of private bills. 

The SPEAKER intimated that a suspension of 
the rules would be necessary until the expiration of 
the morning hour. 

Mr. VANCE accordingly moved a suspension of 
the rules for this purpose. : 5 
DISBURSEMENT OF MONEYS OF THE HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. BURT appealed to Mr. Vance to waive his 
motion in order to enable him to offer a resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
whether additional legislation is necessary to insure 
a faithful disbursement. of the public moneys intrust- 
ed to the clerk of this House, and to report a bill to 
enforce the performance of this duty. 

Mr. VANCE declined to yield, as all the time, 
and much more, was required for private claims. 

The question was taken by tellers, and was de- 
cided in the affirmative—ayes 94, noes 39. 

“So the rules were suspended. 

On motion of -Mr. VANCE, the House then re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
upon the private calendar, (Mr.Wuite, of Kentuc- 
ky,’in the chair.) à 

The first business on the calendar was an adverse 
report from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads in the case of John Fossett. 


EREN E 


re ear AAOS 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. HAMLIN asked for the reading of tHe re- 
port; which was réad. | i : 

Hr. H. moved an amendment to strike out the 
report and substitute a resolution for the pay of the 
claim, the justice of which he briefly urged. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that this motion was 
not in order. i i 3 s . 

Some conversation arose between Messrs. HAM- 


‘LIN, HOPKINS, and MORSE of Maine, as to the 


best practicable mode of bringing this claim before 
the House in a manner in which it might receive its 
favorable action; which resulted in a motion b 

Mr. HAMLIN to report to the House the adverse 
report of the committee, with the recommendation 
that it be recommitted to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. - : 

This motion was agreed to. 

The bill for the relief of Joseph M. Hernandez 
was next taken up; and, after the report was read, 

Mr. VANCE moved that it be passed over, it 
having been reported by a minority of the commit- 
tee. : x 

Mr. C. JOHNSON suggested that it ought not to 
be on the calendar at all, and moved that. it be 
stricken off. 

The CHAIR said that the. motion would be un- 
necessary, as the bill was not properly on the cal- 
endar. 

The bill. to provide for the passage of General 
Lafayette from France to the United States, in the 
year 1824, was next taken up; and the report hav- 
ing been read, : 

‘Mr. C. JOHNSON 
position to it. . 

Mr. VANCE made a brief explanation in its 
favor. 

Mr. PARMENTER also made some explana- 
tions in opposition to the bill, and moved that it be 
passed over, ` i 

Mr. CATLIN addressed the committee in oppo- 
sition to that motion. 

Some other observations were made by Messrs. 
C. JOHNSON, VANCE, HALE, C. M. REED, 
GRINNELL, ATKINSON, and POLLOCK. . 

The question was then taken on the notion to lay 
the bill aside, and was rejected. 

The queso then recurring on the motion to re- 
port the bill to the House— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved that it be report- 
ed, with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

The question on the motion of Mr. Jonnson was 
taken by tellers, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 
79, noes 55. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported. 

The next bill on the calendar, being a bill for the 
relief of Matilda Drury and other representatives of 
Captain Tillard— - 

The report accompanying was read bythe Clerk. 

The bill, atthe suggestion of Mr. VANCE, was 
passed by for the present. 

The bill for the relief of the New Orleans and 
Carrollton Railroad company was taken up; and, 
with the report accompanying, was read. The bill 
proposed to refund certain duties paid on railroad 


offered a few remarks in op- 


iron. . ; 
_ Mr. CAVE. JOHNSON moved that the bill be _ 
reported, with the recommendation that it do not 


ass; and briefly sustained the motion. 

Mr. SLIDELL opposed it, and advocated the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON replied, and opposed the 


bill. 
Without further progress on this bill, 
On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, (the hour of two 


having arrived,) the committee rose, and reported -j; 


their action on the above several bills to the House. 

DEFALCATION OF THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE. 

The hour of 2 having arrived, to which the re- 


port of the Committee on Accounts in relation to the 
defalcation of Caleb J. McNulty, clerk of the House, 


‘had been postponed, 


The SPEAKER announced that that report was 


` before the House, and that the question was on the 


resolutions reported by the committee. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON expressed the hope that 
the chairman on the Committee on Accounts would 
give information to the House whether the matter 
had been adjusted, as was promised yesterday. ` 

Mr. TAYLOR, chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts, said that the committee were induced by 
what was said yesterday to assemble at their room 


this morning at 10 o’clock. They remained in ses- . 


sion till 12, the hour of the meeting of the House. 


-Mr. McNulty did not appear before them. 


| swer 


his accounting clerk, Mr. Kershaw, with f- 
of papers, on which he wished the committée toaet: 

The committee had not time to act on then 86-88: 
to make a report to'the House to-day, though ‘it z 
their wish to do so; but in order to be able to gite” 
some specific information to the House, they in+< 


quired of Mr. Kershaw where the -unéxpended bal- ° 


‘ance of the contingent fund was; whether ‘it was- 


forthcoming; whether it was deposited in any bank; - 
or whether it was in the hands of individuals. To 
this Mr. Kershaw answered that Mr. McNulty 
must answer that question himself. He felt very 
indignant at this treatment, because’ Mr. Mc- 
Nulty said yesterday he did not, choosé to an=’ 
the charges of the committee in detail,- 
but that he had not used or loaned a dollar of 
the public money, and would settle his. accounts 
with the committee this morning at 10 o’clock. 

But since he came into the House he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. McNulty, in which he in» 
formed him that he had 29,000 to his credit in the 
Bank of America. He would remark to the House 
that this did not, in his opinion, materially change - 
the nature of the question. The House would re- 
collect that, by an express law of Congress, the 
clerk was directed to deposit the amount of public 
money ‘that might be in his hands in one of the 
banks of the District; but, inasmuch as he said that 
there were no -banks in the District in the meaning 
of the law, the question then arose whether he was 
right in drawing this money out of the treasury, or 
transferring it to the city of New York. In his 
opinion the conduct of: the clerk was very censura- 
ble, and he deserved censure in some way or other. 
He had stood out, as the House knew, in contempt 
ofits authority; he did not present himself to. the 
committee, nor. appear before the House as it was- 
his duty to do, to give that explanation which he 
was bound to give. He did not propose any modi- 
fication of the resolutions appended to the report of 
the committee; but if the House should think that 
the circumstances of the case were made- better by 
the communication which the clerk had made this 
morning, they would still, he thought, decide that 
he deserved some censure. e ale 

The reading of the letter of Mr. McNulty being 
called for by several, it was read. ar 5 

Mr. J. W.’ DAVIS desired to know from the 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, whether 
he had any evidence that the money referred toin 
that letter was on deposit in New York. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that he had no evidence fur- 
ther than the letter itself. ` ‘ 

Mr. HUNGERFORD, one of the members of 
the Committee on Accounts, here handed up the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read for the information of 
the House: 

New Yoru, 13th January, 1645. 

Dear six: We are this morning in receipt of yours of the 
10th instant. ` 

We received from Mr. C. J. McNulty, last November, a 
sight check for ten thousand dollars, on account of Dr. B. 
G. Woodward, of Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

The following is a copy of the letter accompanying the 
check: 

“Messrs. Stuypam, Sacr & Co., 

“Please acknowledge the receipt hereof, and place the 
amount to the credit of Dr. E. G. Woodward, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio. Respectfully, 
: (Signed,) C.3.McNULTY.” - 

You will observe there is no date te the letter, but by ref” 
erence to our books we observe the check was placed to 
the credit of E. G. Woodward onthe. 2ist November.. The 
whole amount has since been paid ont to sight drafts of E. 
G. Woodward against the saine. ` 

E. G. Woodward is a merchant at Mount Vernon, Ohio, of 
good standing, with whom we'have had business transac- 
tions for the past two or three years, 

Of Mr. McNulty we know nothing, never having seen 
him but once; which was when he passed through our city 
on his way to Washington. He called at our counting room 
to say that he should remit us $10,600 for account of E. G. 
Weodward, upon his arrival at Washington. 

We think the check or draft was upon the Bank of Ameri- 
ca; but are noi now sure, and we have no means of telling 
positively. 

Any further information in ‘our power to give will be 
cheerfully rendered; but we think of nothing more now 
that can give you any further light on the subject, 

Respectfully yours, 
` SUYDAM, SAGE & CO. 

Hon. O. HUNGERFORD, . 

Member of House of Representatives. 


The law was then read which requires the clerk 
to deposit the money in his hands in one of the 
banks of Washington. an 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON observed that a law was* 
passed two years ago requiring the clerk to report: 
to the House an account of his expenditures on the 
lst of December ofeach year. Now, hé wished to 


the acting clerk’of the House if. this re- 


port: becn-made, and ordered to. be printed. 


Shim that the accounts of the clerk were ren- 
y him.on. the 7th of January, and that they 
Ordered by the House to be printed. ... But that 
were not printed, as he received orders from 
‘MeNulty not to print them, for the reason that 
ofthe tablescould not be furnished until Mr. 
shaw’s return. -° - Sa 
„Mr: ©. JOHNSON asked if there had been any 
order to print it since Mr. Kershaw’s return? 
_o'The acting clerk answered thatthere had not. : _ 

Mr. C. JOHNSON hoped the question would 
now be put on the adoption of the resolution. _ 

. The first resolution being read,” ` won 

- Mr. WELLER, said he had no objections to in- 
terpose to the passage. of the resolution ` just read. 
He was induced to make the statements he did yes- 
terday by the most solemn representations of Mr. 
McNulty that the whole matter would be explained 
to-day. Hetrusted no man would believe that he 
would have made the declarations he, did without 
having the most solemn assurances of their truth, 
and without placing the most implicit belief in them. 
As it was, he would add that he did not believe now 
that Mr. McNulty would turn out a defaulter; and 
he believed that every dollar of the public money 
would be accounted for by him, though thereunight 
be some circumstances which prevented him from 
doing so immediately. He. made some efforts this 
morning to obtain an interview with Mr. McNulty, 
in vain, Mr. McNulty made full explanations 
to him last night, by which he was induced to be- 
lieve that he had-done nothing dishonorable. Mr. 
W, concluded by saying that the course he took 
yesterday was in consequence of the most solemn 
representations that had been made to him, placing 
him ina situation which he regretted. 

The question was then. taken on the first resolu- 

tion in the following words: 

Resolved, That Caleb J. McNulty be, andhe is hereby, 
dismissed from the office of clerk of the House. 

And decided in the affirmative—yeas 196, nays 
none, as follows: 


-YEAS—Messts. Abbot, Adams, Arrington, Ashe, At- 


Kinson, Baily, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Belser, Benton, 
Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. Black, Black- 
well, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd; Brengle, Brinkerhof, Brod- 
head, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Bufiington, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Camp- 
bell, J. E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Causin, Reuben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, 
Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Coliamer, Cranston, Cross, Cullom, 
Dana, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, blmer, 
Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, French, Ful- 
ler, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, 
Harper, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hubard, Hudson, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, lrvin, Jameson, 
Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. Johnson Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel 
P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
McCauslena, Maclay McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, Mellvaine, McKay, Marsh, Edward Joy Mor 
ris, Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, 
Nes, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Payne, Pettit, 
Peyton, Pollock, Elisha. R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, 
Preston, Purdy, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Relle, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St John, Sample, Saunders, 
Schenck; Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Albert Smith, John T. Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Spence, Steen- 
rod, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Stiles, 
James W. Stone, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts; Tilden, Lucker, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wel- 
ler, Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benja- 
min White, Williams, Winthrop, Woodward, William 
‘Wright, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost—196. 

- The question was then put on the second resolu- 
tion, as follows, and carried without a division: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to institute forthwith the nécessary legal proceedings toas- 
certain and secure the balance of the public money due 
from Caleb J. McNulty as clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The question was then stated on the third resolu- 
tion, as follows: es 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quired to cause. criminal prosecutions to be commenced 
against Caleb J. McNulty, late clerk of this House, for an 
embezzlement of the public moucy, and all persons advising 
or knowingly and willingly participating in such embezzle- 
ment, according to the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved August 13, 1841. 

Mr. RHETT said he could not say that the fact 
eharged in that resolution existed. Mr. MeNulty 
might have done what was. there charged, but he did 
not: know it. ; 

Mr. HUNGERFORD called for the reading of 


The SPEAKER said that the acting clerk in- 
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the section of the independent treasury act, which 
defines and provides punishment for embezzlement 


of the public money; and it was read accordingly. 


Mr. BELSER said it seemed to. him that this 
resolution was calculated to prejudice the individual 
referred to in any future trial that may be had to 
bring him to justice.. He agreed with. the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams]~in ‘the re- 
marks he made yesterday, that they. should be cau- 

- tious not to.invade the personal liberty of any:one,- 
unless’ there was very great necessity; andas the 
proceedings of this House would go forth to-the 
world, the. adoption of this resolution would-appear 
to be a prejudging of the case. It appeared to him. 
that, in their haste and anxiety to expose a public 
defaulter, they were overstepping the bounds which 

He thought there was no neces- 

sity to request the President of the United States to 

do his duty, and hence he could not sanction the 


prudence dictated. 


resolution. 


Mr. DUNCAN did. not feel at liberty to vote for 
this resolution, though he had voted for both the 
Before 
he voted for thiszresolutipn, some gentleman must 
prove to his satisfaction that there had been an 
In the next 
place he wanted to know where the public treasury 
was, and where the publicmoney ought to be kept; 
and what law and rules of order the clerk had vio- 
lated in making .his deposits in New York and 
other places? He desired to know where the clerk 
could ‘have deposited that money? Could any gen- 
A section of law had been read re- 
quiring the officers ofthe House to make deposits 
of the ae money in abank of the District of 

ia; but whether a particular bank was named 
or not, he could not tell. Now could any body point 


others, believing itto be his duty to do so. 


embezzlement of the public funds. 


tleman tell him? 


Colum 


him toa bank in the District of Columbia? 


there such a thing existing inthe District of Colum- 
bia as a bank? Where was the public money kept 
now by order of the Secretary of the Treasury? 
Was that keptin a bank? Would any gentleman 


answer him? 
. Mr, STETSON asked if the 
Ohio would undertake to say that 


proper depositaries of the public money. 


Mr. DUNCAN said he was not undertaking to 
justify that, but he asked where was there a bank 


in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. STETSON remarked that the clerk had no 


right to draw the money from the treasury. 


Mr. DUNCAN replied that he did not say the 


clerk had the right. 


Some remarks were here made by Mr. HUN- 
GERFORD and Mr. STRONG to Mr. Duncay, 


which were not heard at the reporter’s desk. 


Mr. DUNCAN resumed. Then he was. with- 
There was no bank in which to 
deposit the money in-the District of Columbia; and 
the clerk said he had deposited the money in others 
That the clerk had been imprudent— 
extremely imprudent—he. did not doubt; but that 
he had embezzled the money or violated any law, 
there was no evidence; and he (Mr. D.) could not 
vote for this resolution until. the embezzlement was 


out an answer, 


elsewhere. 


roved. 


Mr. HAMLIN said they had received a report 
from a standing committee, and he knew he but 
uttered the expression of the sentimentsof every 
member on the floor when he said they were deep- 
ly pained by the facts of that report. That report, 
however, it seemed to him was sufficient to require 
that they should go along without any false sympa- 
thy. He regretted as much as any man that 
the clerk should have acted as he was reported to 
have done; but on such a report being made, they 
were bound to act independent and irrespective of 


that which he believed to be a false sympathy. 


was their duty to say to the executive that they, who 
were the representatives of the people, desired re- 
spectfully that he would see that the laws were exe- 


cuted. 


The gentleman from Ohio had asked where was 
the treasury; and the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Srerson] had very properly remarked that 
neither Mr: Slamm of New York, nor the person in 
Ohio, whatever his name might be, wasa proper 
depositary of the public moneys; and in this case 
they owed it to themselves, and to the people whom 

| they represented, to say to the President, in respect- 
a The clerk 
had been called upon -over and over again to appear 
before the committee, and give some account of this 
money, and he had not done.so; the clerk here yes- 


ful terms, let the law take its course. 


entleman from 
r. Woodward 
of Ohio, or Levy D. Slamm of New York, were 


terday stated to them that he had not misappro- 
priated a single dollar, and he (Mr. H.) would ask... 
ifhe had not-also stated that he would show that . 
fact by 10 o'clock to-day. And yet they were now. - 
asked to wait a little longer. He believed they . 
ought, while they commisserated. the act, to con. 
demn it.as became them. ; 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, to remove the: objec- 
tions of some gentlemen, moyed.to amend the reg- 
olution by -introducing the ‘word “aleged” befors. 
the word “embezzlement,” . 

Mr: McDOWELL inquired. if gentlemen were 
satisfied, from the report which had been made, that 
an embezzlement had been committed. [Loud cries 
of “Yes,” “yes.”] He understood the’chaiyman of 
‘the committee to state that the accounting clerk ap- 
peared ‘before them with a number of. vouchers for 
their examination, which had-not been examined, 
The clerk, too, had answered that he had $29,000 17. 
one of the banks of New York; and he called upon 
the members of the House to say if they were satis- 


_ fied that-an embezzlement had taken place. , 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON made some remarks, 
which were not distinctly heard.- é j 
Mr. McDOWELL,. proceeded to say that the 
committee should have examined the vouchers pre- 
sented to them before they made their. report; and- 
before ‘he voted for this resolution, he wished to 
know whether he was acting upon grounds that. 
could be justified. : ng ees A 
He concluded by moving the previous question}: 
which was sustained by the House. ee 
The next question was on the amendment to. in- 
sert the word “alleged; on which 71 voted in the 
affirmative. . ; ~ 7 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked for the yeas and’ 
nays; which were refused. aa at a! 
Mr. HAMLIN asked for tellers; which were ors: 
dered. ; 
The question being taken, the amendment was re-. 
jected—ayes 61, nays 96. ee Soc 
The question recurring on the original resolution’ _. 
reported by the committee, TS 
Mr. ANDREW STEWART asked the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and being taken, result-. 
ed—yeas 170, nays 4—as follows: ` se 
YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, ‘Arrington, Ashe, Atkin- 
son, Bayly, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Benton, Edward.J.,; 
Black, James Black, James A Black, Blackwell, Boyd,. 
Brengle, Brinkerhoft, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton _ 
Brown, William J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington,...: - 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, Jeremiah. EB.” 
Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A, Chap- . 


“man, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, Collamer, 


Cranston, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, 

Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, . 
Dillingham, Donglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Elis, Elmer, 

Farlee, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, French, Ful- 

ler, Goggin, Byram’ Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, 

Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hammett, Har- 

alson, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins » 
Hubard, Hudson, Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, ©. J. Ingersoll, 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Perley B. 

Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W, Jones, Preston 
King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard,’ 
Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McConnell, Melle 
vaine, McKay, Marsh, kdward Joy Morris, Freeman’ H.: 
Morse, Isaac FE. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Norris, Owen, Par-, 
menter, Paterson, Pettit, Pollock, Preston, Purdy, Rathbun, 
Rayner, Charles M. Reed, David $. Reid, Reding, Ritter, 

Roberts, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Rugsell,. 
St. John, Sample, Saunders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, 

David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Albert Smith, 

John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stew» 

art, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Strong, Summers, 

Sykes, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, 

Tucker, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Wethered, 

John White, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Wood, 

ward, William Wright, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost—170, 

NAYS—Messrs. Duncan, Hays, Jameson and McDowell 
—4. ` 


So the resolution was adopted; and thus the sub- 
ject was disposed of. 


ELECTION OF CLERK. 


Mr. HOPKINS rose and said that, under the- 
14th rule of the House, they were required _to‘vote - 
in the election of officers in this House, viva voce.” 
With reference to the election of clerk, there was 
perfect unanimity. T'o-avoid delay and trouble, he: 
moved that the ldth.rule be suspended, for the pur- 

ose of receiving and acting on the resolution which”: 
e sent to the Chair. | ee 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That B. B. French be, and he is hereby, appoint- 
ed Clerk of this House. , : 

The question was taken, and the rules were suse: 

ended. ‘ ; ie 
p Mr. HOPKINS then offered the resolution. 
After a.word from Mr. PAYNE, 
Mr. HOPKINS moved the previous question; 


which was seconded, and the main question was or- 
dered; and being taken; was decided in the afirma- 
tive by ‘a ‘unanimous. vote.’ a 

‘Thus’ B: B. French, esq., first assistant clerk, and 
now acting clerk, is elected clerk of the House of 
Representatives for the unexpired term of the pres- 
ent Congress. ` 7 
“Mr: HOGE moved that the House adjourn. 
. “Mr: SCHENCK made an unsuccessful appeal to 
Mr. Hoce to withdraw the motion, to allow him to 
dffer a resolution granting the use of the hall to the 
Colonization Society. ‘k 

-The House then adjournéd to Monday, at 12 
o’clock. ; 


` The following notices of petitions presented to- 


day, were handed to the reporter by the members - 


presenting them: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: The petition of O. H. Whitney, Starr 
Clark, Levi ‘Downing, and one hundred and eleven other 
citizens of the town of Mexico, county of Oswego, and State 
of New York, praying for the abolition of slavery and the 


slave trade ofthe District of Columbia and in the Territory 


of Florida. : 

“By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Myrom Whip- 
ple, and others, of Aurora, Kane county, IHinois, for the 
reoceupation of Oregon: referred: to the Committee on 
Territories. : 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The two petitions of the inhabitants 
of Cumberland county,inthe State of Maine, praying for 
the abolishment of spirit rations in. the United States 
navy. g x 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Ebenezer L. Chapman, 
and.76 others, citizens of Newmarket, New Hampshire, for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories: referred. to. the Committee for the. District of 

‘Columbia. Remonstrance of Ebenezer L. Chapman, and 73 
others, citizens of Newmarket, New Hampshire, against the 
annexation of Texas: referred'to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.. Remonstrance of Joseph B. Wiggin, and 62 others, 
citizens of Warner, New Hampshire, against the annexation 
of Texas: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Remonstrance of T. H. Miller, and 86 others, citizens of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, against the annexation of 
Texas: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
petition of T. H. Miller, and 89 others, citizens of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, praying Congress to abolish slaye- 

in the District of Columbia, and Territories: referred to 
the Committee for the District of Columbia. ‘The petition of 
Jonathan W. Smith, and 43 others, citizens of Milton, New 
Hampshire, for a reduction of postage: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. The petition of 
Joseph B. Wiggin, and 41 others, of Warner, New Hamp- 
shire, praying that Congress would abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories: referred to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. Remonstrance of 
Jonathan W.Smith, and 42 others, citizens of Milton, New 
Hampshire, against the annexation of Texas: referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. ` 

By Mr. LYON: Two petitions from the’ citizens of 

Centreville, Michigan, praying Congress to reduce the rates 
of postage to a uniform rate of two cents for each single let- 
ter not exceeding half an ounce in weight. 
. By Mr. HOGE: The petition of A. Smith, C. G. Taylor, 
and-77 others, citizens ot the State of Illinois, praying the 
establishment of a mail route from Peoria to Galena, in said 
State of lllinois, via, Mt. Tawly, Wyoming, Toulon, Weath- 
ersfield, Genneseo, Portland, Prophetstown, Lyndon, Union 
Grove, Dyton, and Savannah: referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of John O’Farral, S. 
J. Erwin, and 120 other citizens of North Caroling, for an 
appropriation to rebuild the Branch Mint at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. : E 

By Mr.A. STEWART: The petition and documents of 
Robert Dinsmore, claiming a pension: referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr, J. STEWART: The petition of 158 inhabitants of 
Prospect, in New Haven county, Connecticut, against: the 
annexation of Texas: referred to the Committée on. Foreign 
Affairs. 3 

‘By Mr. MOSELEY: Two several petitions from the. citi- 
zens of Buffalo, New: York, for an appropriation to complete 
the‘harbor, and erect a light-huuse at the mouth of the Cat- 
tăraugus creek on Lake Erie. Petition of Peter Caviller of 
Bufalo, New York, for an invaild pension. 

*By Mr. DAWSON: The petition of citizens of Louisiana 
for a post route from Morganza, on the river Mississippi, 
to the Opelousas, &c. . 

By Mr. ROBINSON: The petition of William Lailes, jr., 
and others, of Oswego, N. Y., praying for an appropriation 
for the construction of a harbor at Kighteen-mile Creek, in 
the county ef Niagara, N. ¥.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By. Mr. TILDEN: The memorial of Van R. Humphry, and 
undry. other citizens of Hudson, Ohio, praying for a divi- 
sion of the State of Ohio into a northern and southern dis- 
trict forthe federal courts: referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The memorial of Cyrus A. Stowell, and other 
citizens of Streetsborough, Portage county, Ohio, remon- 
strating against the annexation of Texas to the Union upon 
any ‘terms that shall permit the existence of slavery therein, 
or which will allow it, when adinitted, a property representa- 
tion in Congress: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The petition of Franklin B. Hough, and others, 
citizens. of Gustavus, Trumbull county, Ohio, praying a 
uniform rate of postage of two cenis*onall letters, not ex- 
ceeding half an‘ouncein weight, to any place within the 
United States; and also for the abolition of the franking 
ara referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 

ost Roads: ` Phe ‘petition of Ethan Alling, ‘and’ sundry 
other citizens-of Twinsburgh. Portage county, Olio, pray- 
ingfor:s mail: e from: Washington, Pennsylvania, to 
Cleveland; Olio: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. i 


a 
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By Mr. NORRIS: The petition of John Chamberlain, ask- 
ing a pension on account of wounds received in the battle 
of Chippewa, during the late war with Great Britain.. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition of L. H. Noys, and 
75 others, praying for a new mail route from Hydepark to 
West Berkshire, Vermont: referred. to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. The petition of B. Darling, 
and others, of Sterling, Vermont, praying for a reduction 
of postage: referred to the same committee. The petition 
of B. Darling, and others, of Sterling, Vermont, against the 
annexation of Texas: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. i ee 

By Mr. CATLIN: The remonstrance of David Avery, and 
104 others, citizens of Hampton, Connecticut, against the 
annexation of Texas to this Union: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STILES: The memorial of the “Savannah Cham- 
ber of Commerce,” praying an appropriation by Congress 
for the construction of custom-house buildings in Savannah, 
Georgia; and for other purposes: referred to the Committee 
on Gommerce, |» 

By Mr. TYLER: The memorial of William Shattuck, and 
others, citizens of the county of Cattaraugus, New York, 
in favor of-the right of petition, against the annexation of 
Texas, in favor-of the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories cf the United States, and for 
the suppression of the African slave trade. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of W. Fellows and 
others, citizens of Kentucky, asking a grant of land in the 
Vincennes district, to complete the Eric and Wabash canal: 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, where the bill on that subject now is. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of divers citizens of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, praying for the reduction of the rates of 
postage: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. $ = 
:By Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition of John Hutchins 
of Adrian, Michigan, for conveyance of land equitably be- 
longing to him. Also, remonstrance of George Hill and 
others, of Washtenaw county, Michigan, against the annex- 
ation.of Texas with slayery, &c, Also, the petition of cap- 
tains and shipowners on the lake for appropriations for har- 
bors and light houses. 

By Mr. ST. JOHN: The petition of Willard V. Way, and 


24 citizens of Wood county, Ohio, asking the division of |, 


the State into two judicial circuits: referred to thé Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. NORRIS: The petition of John C. Moulton, and 
167 others, praying thata post route may be established 
from Gilford, by lake Village, Meredith Village, Holderness 
Centre, and Holderness, to Plymouth, inthe State of New 
Hampshire. 

By Mr. PHCEN}X: The petition of Mrs. Ann Mix, wife of 
the late commander Mervin Mix, of the United States, 
navy, for aipension. 

By Mr. HARPER: The resolutions of a meeting of sun- 
dry citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, in favor of the annexation 
of Texas, and the immediate occupation of the Territory 
of Oregon: referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. - 

By Mr. E. J. MORRIS: The petition of Joel Zane and 
others, citizens of Philadelphia, praying Congress to revise 
the naturalization laws so as to prevent the frauds perpetrat- 
ed under them, and to extend the time of probation to 21. 
years. 

7 By Mr. REDING: The memorial of Dr. Lawson, Surgeon 
General of the army: referred to the Committee on Public 
Expenditures. Pet 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of William Gooch and 
14 other citizens of Wells, in the State of Maine, for a light- 
house at the entrance of Kennebec harbor in said State: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. ‘ 

By Mr. SHEPARD CARY: The petition of A, G. Hig- 
gins and others, for allowance of fishing bounty: referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HENLEY: The petition of John B. Wilson and 
two hundred others, for the graduation and reduction of the 
price of the public lands, which have been ten years or 
longer in the market. x 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of Byron Kingsbury, ad- 
ministrator of Simon Spalding. deceased, praying Congress 
to make provision for the adjustment and settlement of the 
claim of suid Simon Spalding for services rendered during 
the war of the revolution: referred to the Commitiee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 20, 1845. 


Mr. EVANS presented the credentials of Hon. 
Joux FarrFIELp, who is re-elected a United States 
senator from the State of Maine for six years from 
and after the 3d day of March next; which were 
read, and ordered to be placed on file. 


- MISSOURI ON ANNEXATION. 


Mr. BENTON presented the resolutions of the 
general assembly of the State of Missouri in favor 
of the annexation of Texas, and requested that they 
might be read; which was done accordingly, in the 
following words: 


Resolved by the general assembly of the Slate of Missouri, 
1. That, in the opinion of this general assembly, the rean- 
nexationof Texas to the United States isa great national 
measure, demanded by a large majority of the people of this 
State, and that the safety and interests of both governments 
require and demand it at the earliest practicable period. 

2. That the republic of Texas is.a free and independent 
Shate; and that she acquired her independence, and her ter- 
ritory, ina manner which left no stain upon the honor of 


- her people. 


3° Phat Texas has given to the world ample and sufficient 
evidence-of her-disposition and ability tò maintain.her inge- 
pendence, and. the exalted station she has. assumed. among 
the nations of the earth. 0 TU E T 

4. That the government of Texas kas the indisputable 


right to transfer, and the government of the United States 
the right to accept, the territory of Texas, without the: con 
sent of, and without giving any just cause of offence: DF. 
other power: Provided. however, that the boundary Hne D 
tween the annexed ‘territory and Mexico is left opep to fas: 
ture negotiation between the United Statés-and Mexico: ix: 
.5. That, in the opinion. of this general assembly, a-grea’ 
majority of the people of this State prefer that Texas should 
be annexed to the United States without dividing her. terri-- 
tory into slaveholding and non-slaveholding States; butleav-- 
ing that question to be settled by the people who: now, or 
may hereafter, occupy the territory that may be‘annexed. 

6. That the people of Missouri regarded the annexation 
of Texas to the United States so cssential to the. interests 
of this State, and of the whole United States, that, rather 
than fail in the consummation of this object, if it-cannot-be 
effected in accordance. with the-principles set forth in the 
above resolutions, they would consent to such reasonable 
and just compromises, approximating as near as possible to 
those principles as may be indispensably necessary to se- 
cure the accomplishment of the. measure, and presérve the 
peace and harmony of the Union. A 

7. That our senators in Congress be instructed, and’ our 
members of the House of Representatives be requested, to 
use their best exertions in behalf ofthe annexation of Texas 
to the United States, in conformity with the wishes of the 
people of Missouri, as expressed in the above resclutions. 

8. That the secretary of state is hereby required to for- 
ward to each of our senators and representativesin Con- 
gress a copy of these recolutions..° é . 


Mr. B. moved that the resolutions be printed, and 


-be referred tothe Committee on Foreign Relations; 


and, before the vote was taken on his motion, he 
proceeded to make some remarks‘ in favor of the 
resolutions and of the general assembly which had 
passed them. They were drawn, he said, in the proper 
spirit.. The State of Missouri was more deeply inter- 
ested in the annexation of Texas than any other State 
in the Union, but was willing to agree.to the com- 
promises which the peace and harmony of the Union 
required. This was patriotic and wise, and worthy, 
of the spirit in which the constitution was formed. 
It was an example worthy to be followed by other 
States. It was in conformity to the letter—paternal 
and immortal it.ought to be called—which General 
Washington addressed to the States when he pre- 
sented to them for their acceptance that sacred con- 
stitution under which we now live. The father of 
his country then declared that the spirit of compro- 
mise had. established the constituion—that there 
could have been none if each State had insisted upon 
having her own will. Thus the constitution was 
formed: thus only could it be preserved; and he 
(Mr: B.) was proud to see the young State of 
Missouri breathing the spirit which Washington 
recommended.. DA 

Mr. B. said the resolutions asserted the honor agd 
justice of the Texian revolùtion—that it was com- 
menced for just cause, and conducted with- humani- 
ty and- honor—aņd that independenċe had ‘been 
gained without stain. or reproach. It. gave him 
pleasure, he said, to sustain this assertion of the 
general assembly of his State, not by a speech com- 
pored forthe occasion, but by referring to what he 
nad said years ago when the people of Texas were 
but little known to Europe or the world, and when 
a voice in their favor from the floor of the American 
Senate was worth something more than any thing 
that he could say now. He had then detailed the 
causes of the revolt, and showed that no revolt was 
ever more just and sacred, not even our own, to 
which it bore a close resemblance. He had seen 
no recent statement, much as he had seen re- 
cently on the subject of Texas, which did justice 
to the origin of the revolution: his own, made, eight 
years ago, was the most accurate that he had seen; 
and, to do justice to the case, and to avoid making 
a new speech out of an old one, he would now read 
what he then said. It would be curious and in- 
structive to see how rearly the causes of the Texian 
revolt, and that of our own American colonies, were 
the same. . ; 

Mr. B. then read from a speech he had delivered 
in favor of acknowledging the independence of Tex- 
as, in the month of July, 1836: 


“Heartless is the calumny invented and propagated, “no 
from this fioor, but elsewhere, on the cause of the. Texian 
revolt. It is said to he a war for the extension of slavery ! 
It had as well be said that our own revolution was a war 
for the extension of slavery. So far from it, that no revolt, 
not even our own, ever had a more just and a more sacred 
origin. ‘fhe settlersin Texase went to live under the: form 
of government which they had left behind in the United 
States, a government which extends so many guaranties. for 
life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
which their American and English ancestars had, vindicated 
for so many hundred years. A succession of violent changes 
in government, end the rapid overthrow of rulers, am 
noyed and distressed them; but they remnined tranquil um 
derevery violence which did not immediately. bearon them- 
selves. In 1822the republic of 1821 was superseded ‚by the 
imperial diadem of Iturbide. In 1823: e-was deposed aud 
banished, returned and was shot; and Victorid madè Presi- 
dent. Mentuno and Bravo disputed the presidency with 


Victoria, and found, in banishment, the mildest issue known 
to unsuccessiul civil war, Pedraza was elected in 1628; 
Guerrero overthrew him the next year. Then Bustamente 
overthrew Guerrero; and, quickly, Santa Anna overthrew 
Bustamente, and with him ail the forms of the constitution 
and the whole frame of the federative government. By his 
own wili and by force, Santa Anna dissolved the existing 
Corgress, convened another, formed the two Houses into 
one, called it a convention, and made it the instrument for 
deposing, without trial, the constitutional Vice President, 
Gomez Farias, putting Barragan into his place, annihilating 


the State governments, and establishing a consolidated gov- | 
re- | 


ernment, of which he was monarch under the retaine 
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tle. Different from Antony, he has spared the life of his 
captive, though forfeited by every law, human and divine. 
“I voted in 1821 to acknowledge the absolute independ- 
ence of Mexico. I vote now to recognise the contingent 
and expected independence of Texas. In both cases the 
vote is given upon the same principle—upon the principle 
of disjunction where conjunction is impossible, or disas- 
trous. The union of Mexico and Spain had become impos- 


i: sible; that of Mexico and Texas is no longer desirable or 


publican title of President. Still the Texians did not take up | 


arms. They did not acquiesce, but they did not revolt. 
They retained their State government in operation, and 
looked to the other States, older and more powerful than 


Texas, to vindicate the general cause, and to re-establish ` 
the federal constitution of 1824. In September, 1825, this : 
was still her position. In that month a Mexican armed ves- | 


sel appeared off the coast of Texas, and declared her ports 


blockaded. At the same time General Cos appeared inthe : 


west with an army of fifteen hundred men, with orders to 
arrest the State authorities, to disarm the inhabitants, leav- 
ing One guu to every five hundred souls, and to reduce the 
State to unconditional submission. Gonzales was the select- 
ed point for the commencement of the execution of these or- 
ders; and the first thing was the arms, those trusty rifles 


which the settlers had brought with them from the United | 
States, which were their defence against savages, their re- | 


source for game,andthe guard which conyerted their houses 
inte castles stronger than those ‘which the King cannot 
enter” A detachment of General Cos’s army eppeared at 
the village of Genzales ou the 28th of September, and de- 
manded the arms of the inhabitants: it was the same de- 
mand, and for the same purpose, which the British detach- 
ment under major Pitcairn had made at Lexington on the 
Toth April, 1775. It wasthe same demand ! and the same 
answer was given—resistance—baitle-—victory ! for the 
American blood was at Gonzales as it had been at 
Lexington; and between using their arms and surrendering 
their arms, that blood can never hesitate. Then followed 
the rapid succession of brilliant events which, intwo months, 
left Texas without an armed enemy in her borders, and the 
strong forts of Goliad and the Alamo, with their garrisons 
and cannon, the almost bloodless prizes of a few hundred 
Texian rifles This was the origin of the revolt; and a cal- 
unay more heartless can never be imagined than that which 
would convert this just and holy defence of life, liberty, and 
property into an aggression for the extension of slavery. 

“Just in its origin, valiant and humane in its conduct, sa- 
cred in its object, the Texian revolt has illustrated the an- 
glo-Saxon character, and given it new titles to the respect 

admiration of the world. 

“It shows that liberty, justice, valor—moral, physical, 
and intellectual power—discriminate that race whercver it 
goes. Let our America rejoice, let Old England rejoice, 
that the Brassos and Colorado, new and strange names, 
streams far beyond the western bank of the Father of 
Floods, have felt the impress and witnessed the exploits of 
a people sprung from their loins, and carrying their lan- 
guage, laws, and customs, their magna charta and all its glo- 
rious privileges, into new regions and far distant climes. Of 
the individuals who have purchased lasting renown in this 
young war, it would be impossible, in this place, to speak 
in detail, and invidious to discriminate; but there is one 
among them whose positiog forms an exception, and whose 
early association with myself justifies and claims the tribute 
ofa particular notice. I speak of him whose romantic vic- 
tory has given to the Jacinto* that immortality in grave and 
serious history which the diskos of Apollo had given to it in 
the fabulous pages of the heathen mythology. Genzral 
Houston was born in the State of Virginia, county of Rock- 
bridge; he was appointed an ensign in the army of the Uni- 
ted States during the late war with Great Britain, and serv- 
ed in the Creek campaign under the banners of Jackson. I 
was the Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment to which he be- 
longed, and the first field officer to whom he reported. 1 
then marked in him the same soldierly and gentlemanly 
qualities which have since distinguished his eventful career; 

rank, generous, brave—ready to do, or to suffer, whatever 

the obligations of civil or military dtty imposed; and al- 
ways prompt to answer the call of honor, patriotism, and 
friendship. Sincerely do J rejoice in hisvictery. It is a 
victory without alloy, and without parellel, except at New 
Orleans. It is a victory which the civilization of the age, 
and the honor of the human race, Tegoired him to gain, for 
the 19th century is not the age in which a repetition of the 
Goliad Matins could be endured. Nobly has he answered 
the requisition; fresh and luxuriant are the laurels which 
adorn his brow. 

"It is not within the scope of my present purpose to speak 
of military events, and to celebrate the exploits of that van- 
guard of the Anglo-Saxons, who are now on the confines 
of the ancient empire of Montezuma; but that combat of the 
San Jacinto: it must forever remain in the catalogue of mil- 
ifary miracles. Seven hundred and fifty citizens, miscella- 
neously armed with rifles, muskets, belt pistols, and knives, 
under a leader who had never seen service, except as a sub- 


= government of Texas and the United States; and | 


altern, march to attack near double their numbers—march : 


inopen day across a clear prairie, to attack upwards of 
twelve hundred veterans, the elite of an invading army of 
seven thousand, posted in a wood, their flanks secured, 


front entrenched, and commanded by a general trained in |; 


civil ware, victorious in numberless battles, and chief of an 
empire of which no man becomes chiefexcept as conqueror. 
Tn twenty minutes the position is forced. The combat be- 


comes a carnage. The flowery prairie is stained with blood; . 


the hyacinth 1s no longer blue, but scarlet. Six hundre 


Mexicans are dead; six hundred more are prisoners, half - 


wounded; the president general himself ia a prisoner; the 
camp and baggage all taken; and the loss to the victors, six 
killed and twenty wounded. Such are the results, and 
which no European can belicve, but those who saw Jack- 
son at New Orleans. Houston is the pupil of Jackson; and 
he is the first self-made general, since the time of Mark An- 
tony, and the King Antigonus, who has taken the general 
of the army and the head of the government captive in bat- 


* Hyacinth; hyacinthus; huakinthos; water flower. 


: between our own and the Texian revolution. 


possible. A more fatal present could not be made than that 
of the future incorporation of the Texas of La Salle 
with the ancient empire of Montezuma. They could not 
live together, and extermination is not the genius of the 

e; and, besides, is more easily talked of than done. 
Bloodshed only could be the fruit of their conjunction; and 
every drop of that blood would be the dragon’s teeth sown 
upon the earth. No wise Mexican should wish to have this 
Trojan horse shut up within their walls.” 


This (said Mr. B.) is what I said eight years ago, 
in stating the causes of the Texian revolution, and 
it fully justifies the assertion of the general assem- 
bly of Missouri. In fact, the parallel is complete 
In 


each case the inducing causes were a long series of _ 


violated rights; in each the immediate cause was 
the blockade of ports, and the attempt to disarm the 
inhabitants. 

The resolutions declare thata great majority of 
the people of the State are in favor of annexation. 
This was doubtless the case. He believed the sen- 
timent of the State to be almost unanimous in favor 
of that measure, and was only surprised that it wae 
not entirely so. Besides her general interest in the 
success of the measure, she had an individual inter- 
est arising from her position, and the great trade 
which she carried on with Mexico, and to which 
the present condition of Texas, as a foreign State, 
interposed the most serious obstacle.’ Every con- 
sideration general to the Union, or special to herself, 


made annexation desirable to her; and this was so | 


evident that the sentiment in favor of it might be ex- 
pected to become stronger and stronger, until the 
measure was accomplished. 

Mr. B. said the reannexation of Texas was de- 
clared by the resolutions to be a great national meas- 
ure, necessary to the welfare both of Texas and the 
United States, and which ought to be accomplished 
as soon as practicable. He concurred in the wis- 


dom and justice of this declaration, and had been of | 


that opinion ever since the country was given away, 
in 1819. It wasindeed a national measure, anda 


| great national measure, and should never be de- 


graded into anything sectional or partisan. Kept 
upon its proper basis of nationality, and presented 
in the spirit of harmony and compromise which the 
general assembly recommended, and he had no 
reason to fear the complete accomplishment of their 
wishes. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. ATCHISON said it might not be improp- 
er in him to state that he also had received like reso- 
lutions; and he acknowledged to the fullest extent 
the right of instruction and the duty of the repre- 


sentative to obey. On this question he was even wil- | 


ling to go further than the instructions called for. 
At the sametime, he could but admire the spirit of 
compromise exhibited in these resolutions. In the 
three first resolutions he believed the legisla- 
ture of Missouri had expressed the opinion of that 
State. He concurred fully with the fourth reso- 
lution, which declares the opinion of the general 
assembly of the State of Missouri, that there is no 
power on earth to consult in this matter except the 


that Texas has a right to tranfer, and the govern- | 
ment of the United States the right to accept, the ; 


territory of Texas, without giving any just cause of 
offence to any other power. The arth resolution 
leaves the question of slavery to be settled by the 
people who now or hereafter may occupy the ter- 
ritory tobe annexed; and with this he also most 
heartily concurred. The legislature of Missouri, 
as itappeared in the sixth resolution, were, in the 
same spirit of compromise, willing, if the annex- 
tion could not be consummated upon the principles 
set forth in the resolutions, to yield their own opin- 
ions to the will of the people of the United States, 
for the sake of preserving the peace and harmony 
of the nation. e cordially concurried in the sen- 
timents expressed in all these resolutions. 

Mr. WALKER presented a petition from Thog. 
B. Winston, praying to be relieved from the pay- 
ment of a judgment obtained against him by the 
United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. i 

"Mr. BERRIEN presented a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Savannah upon the sub- 


| 
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ject of an appropriation to rebuild the custom-house 
inthat city, which was destroyed by fire: referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, presented’a petition from Calvin Emmons, 
praying for the renewal of his patent for ‘a rice 
thrashing machine: referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. EVANS presented a petition from the inhab- 
itants of Windham, in the Commonwealth: of 
Maine, asking that all the propositions for the an- 
nexation of Texas asa slaveholding State may be 
rejected: referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. ` 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from sundry 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for a reform in 
the naturalization laws: referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a memorial from Cale-. 
donia county, Vermont, remonstrating against the 
annexation of Texas to the United Statès under 
any circumstances: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BAYARD presented a memorial from cér- 
tain surgeons in the United States navy, praying for 
assimilated rank: referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. f 

Mr. CHOATE presented a remonstrance from 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States in any form: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which the memorial of Jeanette C. Huntington, 
widow and sole executrix of William D. Cheever, 
deceased, praying the payment of a balance due her 
late husband for losses on treasury notes, and the 
bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Wil- 
liam D. Cheever, were referred, reported the bill 
back without amendment, and recommended its 
passage. 

On motion by Mr. FOSTER, the Committee on 
Claims were discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the petition of Alborn Allen, praying for 
compensation for building a revenue boat. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented additional documents 
in support of the claim of William Fuller and Oi 
lando Saltmarsh on the Post Office Department; 
which he hoped would be, in the opinion of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roady, sufficient to establish their claim: re- 
ferred to that Committee. 

Also presented a petition from a number of citi- 
zens of the Spring Garden district, praying that the 
naturalization laws may be so amended as to pre- 
vent foreigners from becoming citizens until after 
twenty-one years’ residence: referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Also, a petition from a number of citizens of Hol-- 
lidaysburg, in Huntington county, Pennsylvania, 
representing that the Committee on Military Af- 


: fairs of the House had reported in favor of the es- 


tablishment of a national armory at South Easton, 
and praying that the fitness of Hollidaysburg for 
such an establishment may be looked into: referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. PEARCE presented a petition from Lieut. 
J. M. Gillis, of the Navy of the United States, ask- 
ing compensation for scientific duties performed by 
him in connection with the exploring expedition: 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. © 

Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from Jno. 
M. Campbell and other inhabitants of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying that a uniform system of postage—of 2 
cents on letters not exceeding a half ounce in weight 
—may be established by law: ordered to lie on the. 
table—the bill to reduce the postage being now be- 
fore the Senate. 


OREGON. 


Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial from a num- 
ber of citizens of Ross and Pickaway counties,- 
Ohio, praying Congress to extend the laws of the 
United States, through a territorial government, over 
the Oregon Territory. : 

Mr. A. said that this memorial was very similar 
in its phraseology to that which he presented soma 
three or four days ago. It assumed general, and, in 
his judgment, conclusive reasons in favor of the 
measure which it recommended. This memorial, 
like the other which he presented, was signed by 
some several hundred citizens of the State of ‘Ohio 
—mostly farmers; and the character of the signers, 
as he had stated on a former occasion, entitled them 
to particular aftention. Bat he wauld take occasion 
to'say here, that the desire to have this measure ac- 
complished was not confined, in the State of Ohio, to 
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any particular description“ of population, or to any 
particular part: of the State. He presumed that there 
was no manin.the, United States, having so large a 
constituency, á$ he had, who was better personally 
Acquainted: with that constituency than himself. 
~ireumstances,.on several occasions, had brought 
him in contact with almost the entire population of 
the State, assembled to transact great national af- 
fairs, preceding the election which had just taken 
laee.. Fle had traversed the State several times; and 
ad been in almost every county in it, and had seen 
assembled great numbers of the inhabitants. He 
had had the honor of shaking hands with countless 


thousands of his constituency, and of conversing 
with them personally. And he knew, so far as it 
was possible for any one man to know, the feelings 
and sentiments of the people of his State; and, with 
this knowledge, he could state in reference 
to the great question of Oregon—what could not be 
stated, Perhaps; in reference to any public question 
that had ever been presented to this government 
that he did not know a human being in the State of 
Ohio who was opposed to the prayer of the petition. 
He did not know of one solitary being who was not 


in favor of establishing the laws of the United States, 


in the form of a territorial government, over the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, which our people believed belonged 
to us, and meant to retain. e would ask the ref- 
erence of this memorial to the Select Committee; but 
as that committee had reported, he moved to lay the 
memorial on the table, and that it be printed. ; 

Mr. BENTON presented .a petition from Mrs. 
Pike, the widow of the late General Pike, praying 
Congress to make her some compensation for the 
extraordinary services of her husband: referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

. Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which the subject was referred, reported 
a bill to enable the Chickasaw nation to try the va- 
lidity of their claim in the courts of the United States; 
which was read, and ordered to a second reading, 
and ths report and documents accompanying to he 

rinted. ` $ s 

Pr Me. PORTER. presented two memorial from cit- 
izens of the township of Bedford, in Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, made an adverse report on the 
petition of the heirs-of Christopher Taylor, a 
surgeon’s mate in the revolutionary army, praying 
for commutation pay. . 

‘Also, ‘an adverse report.on the petition of the 
heirs of Albert A. Muller, for commutation pay; 
which reports were ordered to be printed. 

Also, from the same’ committee, reported a bill 
for the relief of the legal representatives of James 
Bell, deceased; which was read, and ordered to se- 
cond reading. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, repor ed back, without amend- 
ment, and with a recommendotion that it do pass, 
the bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
William Russworm, deceased.’ D 

Mr. FOSTER of New York presented a petitio 
from certain merchants of New York, praying the 
allowance of a drawback on certain duties: referred 
to the Committee on Claims. p e 7 : 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on. the Dis- 
tric of Columbia, reported back, with an amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
to-incorporate the orphan asylum and female free 
school of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia. 

Also, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
from the House to correct a-clerical error in the act 
supplementary to the act regulating arrests on 
mesne process in the District of Columbia. 

On motion by Mr. MILLER, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the above bill was 
taken up as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. M. remarked that he had examined tbe en- 
grossed bill of last session, and found that the errors 
proposed to be corrected originated by the omission 
of words in the enrolment of the bill, As the law 
of last session stood, persons fined as a penalty for 
a violation of a city ordinance were retieved from 
imprisonment, although they should fail to pay the 
fine. The amendment of the committee proposed to 
correct that, which was never intended to be so. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed, 
as amended, for a third reading. Subsequently read 
the third time and passed. 2 

“On motion by Mr. ATHERTON, the Committee 
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on Pensions was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of John Carlow, praying 
for an increase of pension, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the petition of 
General John Cocke, praying compensation for ad- 
vances made as Indian commissioner, was ordered 
to be taken from the files and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. © ; 

Mr. BAGBY, on leave, ‘introduced a bill for the 
relief of William Hollinger; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on-Indian Affairs, 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee. on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the enlistment of boys in the 
naval service, and to extend the term of enlistment 
of seamen;” which was read, and ordered to a sec- 
ond reading. ; 

STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN submitted the following 
resolntion: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Com- 
mittee on the Library be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency and propriety of employing Luigi Persico to ex- 
ecute, for the United States, an equestrian statue,in bronze, 
of George Washington. . 

Mr. C. had not halfa dozen words to say on this 
subject; and he could well desire to give it into 
other and abler hands. Mr. Persico was. well 
known as an artist of great distinction and eminence, 
and had’ long been in the service of the United 
States.: He need say. nothing of his talents. The 
object of the resolution was to obtain a statute in 
bronze of General Washington. The pride and 
gratitude of this country could never be exhausted 
in multiplying memorials of this great man—whose 
name was connected with all that was great in the 
history of our country. All that remained for us 
to do was to signalize him as far as we could, in 
presenting him to the eyes and feelings of the coun- 
try. These sort of memorials, though silent and 
inanimate, spoke a language to the American heart, 
eloquent above all others. It was said of the fabled 
statue of Memnon, that when the sun’s first beams 
struck it in the morning, music was heard to issue 
from it. He could say, in a less poetic temper, of 
this memorial of General Washington, that the eye 
of an American citizen could scarcely rest upon it, 
without deriving inspiration from it, and producing 
in the heart emotions of gratitude. It was with 
this sort of feeling upon his own part, that he de- 
sired to See all these memorials and remembrances 
presented to the eyes of our citizens; and it was in 
this spirit that he offered the resolution. 

The resolution was then adopted. ` 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a -bill for the reliéf of Noah 
Miller, of the State of Maine; which was read and 
ordered to a second reading, and the report accom- 
panying tobe printed. 

Several adverse reports of the standing commit- 
tees on private claims were taken up and concurred 
in by the Senate. 


The engrossed bill for the relief of Asahel Brain- į 


ard was read the third time and passed. 
z - POSTAGE BILL. 

The bill to reduce the rates of postage, to correct 
the abuse of the franking privilege, came up as the 
special order of the day; but was, on motion of Mr. 
MERRICK, passed. over informally to another day, 
with the view, before action upon it, of having the 
report on the operation of the penny postage sys- 
tem in England, which was ordered to be printed, 
and laid upon the desks of senators. 

: THE GENERAL ORDERS. . 

The first bill on the calendar was that providing 
for the ascertainment of claims of American citizens 
for spoliations prior to the 31st of July, 1801. 

On motion of Mr. CHOATE, this bill was passed 


by-informally. 


The next was the Senate bill to regulate the ap- 
pointments and promotions of officers in the United 
States revenue service. 

This bill enacts that hereafter captains and lieu- 


‘tenants in the revenue- marine service shall be ap- 


painted by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice of the Senate; and the non-com- 
missioned officers by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon his warrant. Aiso, that no person shall be 
figst appointed in the revenue marine service to a 
higher grade than third lieutenant, and none be con- 
sidered eligible to that office except between the age 
of 18 and 25 years, and of at least three years’ expe- 
rience at sea; also, that no officer shall be promoted 
to a higher grade than second lieutenant, without 


the written testimony of two captains in the service 
“that he is of good moral character, has the necessary. 


qualifications as a seaman and’ navigator, and unti 
he shall have been examined, and a-report: in:his fa- 
vor made by a board of officers appointed for the pur- 
pose’ by the Secretary ofthe Treasury. 05. 

This bill was taken up, considered, and ordered: to _ 
be engrossed and read a third time. ` ET 

The next was. the Senate bill making compensa- 
tion to pension agents. It provides-that in future 
the Secretary of War may allow to pension agents a 
commission on their disbursements such as he may: 
deem just and reasonable,. not to exceed two - per 
cent., nor in any one instance $1,000 per annum. 

The bill was taken up as in committee of the 
whole; and no amendment being offered, - 5 

Mr. BATES stated that this was the same bill 
which passed the Senate last session. ` The Com- 
mittee on Pensions, having given the subject careful 
consideration, had come to the conclusion that some 
such provision should-be made for pension agents. 
It was in accordance with the opinions of the depart« 
ment. 

It was reported back to the Senate, and ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

The next was the Senate bill to organize a new 
land district in the southern part of the State of Ary 
kansas. 

It was ‘taken up, considered, and ordered to be 
engrossed and read.a third time. 

The next was the Senate bill for the continuation 
of the Cumberland road in the States of.Ohio, Ine 
diana, and Illinois. ; . 

It was taken up, considered, and ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. ` 2 

The next was the bill to refund an ascertaine 
balance due Massachusetts. : j 

This bill was taken up as in committee of the 


whole. a : - 
Mr. TAPPAN asked was this the same bill that 
was up last session. . f ` . 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said it was. . 
No amendment being offered, the bill was re- 
ported back 10 the Senate; and, on the question of 
engrossment, hid 
Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. oo, 
Mr. BREESE called for some information as to 
the nature of the bill. i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, chairman of the Commit- 


. tee on Military Affairs, explained that the bill pro~ 


vided that the sum specified in it should be paid to 
Massachusetts, being the amount reported by the’ 
general government to be dug her, on the same prin- 
ciple which had obtained in relation to refunding to 
the other States their enpenses incurred in the last 
war. The whole amount claimed is not to be paid, 
as a deduction from that claim is made for the arms 
furnished by the State itself, and retained by it. 

The bill authorizes the payment cf $227,176 48, 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the State of Massachusetts; being the 
balance due that State for disbursements during the 
late war with Great Britain, as ascertained by the. 
Secretary of War, in his report to the House of 
Representatives, 23d December, 1837; deducting 


-from the claim of $272,716 14, reported as due, 


$45,539 66, paid by the State for arms and accou- 
trements. Af. 
The question was then taken, and resulted: yeas 


27, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster of*Tennessee, 
Francis, Henderson, Huger, Huntington, Johnson, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, 
Simmons, Upham, White, and Woodbridge—97. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Hanne 
gan, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Wood- 
bury—17. à 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time. 

The next was the Senate bill for the relief of 
Joshua Shaw. 

It was taken up as in committee of the whole. 

It provides for the investigation, by the Secretary 
of War, of the claim of Joshua Shaw against the 
United States for compensation for the use made in 
the army and navy of his inventions, namely, “the 
percussion cap and lock for small arms,” and thè 
percussion locks and wafer primers for cannon,” 
and for his personal services rendered at the’ in-” 
stance of the government, in experimenting on thes 
inventions, in consequence of the success of whit 
they were adopted in the army and navy,- ț 
such investigation, the Secretary is authorize 


compensation, not exceeding the sum of 
eye 0 which. being certified by him, shall be 
Be out-of the treasury in full of the claim of said 
hawe : : 
Mr. CRITTENDEN briefly explairied the nature 
of the claim. The Committee on Military Affairs. 
had songht and obtained full information from the 
ar Department and the Ordnance Bureau, which 
showed-that Mr. Shaw was recognised by the gov- 
“ernment: as. the inventor of the percussion caps and 
locks for small fire-arms, and of the percussion locks 
‘and wafer.primers for cannon, now and. for many 
years adopted in the army and navy. When he of- 
fered his inventions to the government, experiments 
‘were’authorized, which proved-satisfactory, and the 
inventions wereat once adopted under the promise of 
not revealing his secret, and of compensating him for 
their use in the service. Owing to changes in the officers 
of the government and other circumstances, the secret 
was not kept, nor.the promise of compensation; and 
now that Mr. Shaw grows old and finds himself re- 
duced to poverty, he claims that compensation. The 
committee thought it should be left to the Secretary 
of. War to investigate and settle the claim, upon the 
grounds of its merits; but with a restriction as to 
the maximum to be allowed. He (Mr. C.) now 
moved to fill the blank with the sum of $25,000. 
at HENDERSON asked where Mr. Shaw re- 
aides. j : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, he believed in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. HENDERSON had an impression that this 
Mr. Shaw charged some one with having surrepti- 
tiously obtained his secret, and procured compensa- 
tion from government for it. He inquired if a Cap- 
tain Bell. had not been remunerated for something of 
this kind. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN had never heard of any 
other claimant—knew nothing of the matter, and 
could give the senator no information on the subject. 
Ifthere was anything of the kind, the officers who 
had reported on the matter would be aware of it; 
but they had all concurred in regarding Mr. Shaw 
ag the inventor of the pereussion locks and caps 
adopted by the-government. So important did the 
Emperor of Russia regard this invention that he 
‘sent: Mr. Shaw a present of $500. 

- Mr. HENDERSON was satisfied with the ex- 
planation. i : 

Mr. NILES thought the blank might be filled in 
conformity with the precedent adopted in the case of 
making compensation for the use of sulphur vapor 
baths in the navy—used for many years before any- 
thing was paid for the right. In that instance $10,000 
was allowed. 

Mr. BAYARD said that his attention having been 
called, by the observations of the senator from Mis- 
sissippi, to the case of Captain Bell, he had referred 
to. the act for his relief, and found the remuneration 
was for the use of machinery for elevating and point- 


‘make just: 


ing cannon—not for inventions of the same charac- 


ter ag those of Mr. Shaw. The allowance to Cap- 
tain Bell was $20,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON was no doubt mistaken as 
to the name; but the impression was still strong 
on his mind that some one had surreptitiously ob- 


tained Mr. Shaw’s' secret, and procured a patent or - 


compensation for the discovery from government. 
This, however, would make no impediment with 
him in according a just compensation to the real in- 
ventor. 

The motion to fill the blank with $25,000 was 
then decided in the affirmative—ayes 18; noes 15. 

The bill was reported back- to the Senate; and, 
the amendment being. concurred in, it was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

“The following Senate bills-were then successive- 

ly taken up, considered, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time—no debate being 
elicited: 

A bill for the relief of Wm. C. Easton; 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Smith; and 

A bill for the relief of Mary A. E. Zantzinger, 
widow of Maj. Richard A. Zantzinger. 

The next was the Senate bill authorizing the 
making of permanent contracts for the transport- 
tion of the United States mails upon railroads; 
which was taken- up; as in committee of the whole, 
and read. It proposes that the Postmaster General 
be authorized ‘to enter into permanent contracts with 
thë several companies, individuals, or bodies politic 
or corporate, ‘having the right to make such con- 
tracts, for the transportation of the United States 
mail upon any.of the railroads now in ‘operation 
within the United States, during the existence of the 


CONGRESSION£ 
as the SREE of the-charter, or any definite 


term of years that may seem best-for the United 
States; and to agree to pay them, in. consideration 


of carrying the mail for such whole term, a sum in. 


gross, and in advance, in -money, or in stock to 
be: issued by the government. of the United 
States, bearing an‘ interest of not more than 44- 
per cent. per annum, payable quarterly;. pro- 
vided, that the Postmaster General shall, in no 
instance; agree to pay for such service an amount. 


“greater than the sum which would, at the rate of four | 


and a half per cent. yield an annual interest. equal 
to the amount now annually paid for. the transpor- 
tation of the mails; or, where railroads are not now 
used for transporting the mail, a sum greater than 
is now paid for their transportation by other con- 
veyances. The Postmoster General is further au- 
thorized to make similar contracts for railroads’ in 
progress of construction, for an extension of the ser- 
vice to the whole line when completed, to be paid 
for only in proportion to the extension in sections 
of not less than ten miles. Every contract to bein 
writing, and when executed by the parties, to be 
reported to Congress, with such evidence of guaran- 
ty and security as may be given, to. be judged by 
Congress; and no such contract to be of any force 
or effect, or binding on either party, until approved 
and accepted by joint resolution or law of Congress, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said this was. a very import- 
ant bill, involving very important principles, and a 
great amount of probable expenditure. He would 
be glad it should be laid over tillit was ascertained 
what was to be done with the bill for the reduction 
of postage, just: passed by. He hoped this. bill 
would be allowed to lie on the table till that bill is 
disposed of. ` 

Mr. MERRICK contended that there was no ne- 
cessary connection between the two bills. This was 
a distinct proposition, which required immediate ac- 
tion, independent of any other proposition. The 
department found itself entirely at the mercy of 
these railroad companies, so far as regarded the 
transportation of the mails over their routes; and no 
other remedy could he devised but that now propos- 
ed. The public justly insisted on having the mail 
carried by the speediest modes of conveyance, 
There was no competition with these railroads. 
They charged enormously; and the department could 
exercise no control over the time of the arrivals and 
departures of the mail by them. The effect of the 
bill would be to give the department this control, 
and at the same time to lessen the expense of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. MILLER agreed with the senator from 
Pennsylvania that this was a most important meas- 
ure, and would require great consideration before it 
could be acted upon with discretion. It seemed to 
him that, after the contracts, to bemade by the Post- 
master General, although the assent of Congress is 
provided for, the bill pledged Congress to the policy 
of the principle upon which it is based. He hoped 
the consideration of the bill would be postponed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN did not wish to express. any 
opinion till he had time to investigate the subject. 
As far as he at present understood the provisions of 
the bill, the Postmaster General was to be au- 
thorized to make contracts for advances to those 
‘railroad companies, the interest on which, at 43 per 
cent., should not exceed the annual cost of mail 
transportation now. The bill goes farther, and pro- 


` vides for like contracts with respect to railroads not 


completed. It would be, in effect, embarking the 
general government in a system of internal im- 
provements. All this was matter of grave consid- 
eration. He further urged the propriety of post- 
ponement. ` 


Mr. MERRICK reiterated his views, and recited 
the provisions of the bill, with a view of showing 
that no risk was incurred of doing anything under it 
that Congress could not control by the final action 
necessary to ratify the contracts. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON agreed with the senatorg 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey in recommend- 
ing the postponement of this bill. “He pointed out 
the danger of permanent contracts in cases where 
competing railroads may be started, or shorter route 
found out. à 

Mr. WOODBURY thought contracts for four 
years, as now made, the most prudent in a new 
country like this. Mail routes are often changed, 
in consequence of new facilities. To effect con- 
tracts under such circumstances for twenty or thirty 
years would be highly imprudent. =~ 

Mr. MERRICK. replied at great length, still 


_ ing the same period. 


maintaining his views as tothe necessity and ex- 
pediency of the méasure. ea bee 
. The postponement of the ied ‘was further ‘ré- 
commended by Messrs. BUCHANAN, FOSTER 
of New York, and BAGBY. : i 
Mr. NILES made some observations notdistinct. 
ly heard in the gallery; but understood: to be to the 
effect that no new principle was involved. in the 
bill, the-department being already authorized b 
law to make contracts; the present proposition bè- 


ingonly as ‘to the extension and terms of. those 
‘contracts. . ` 


Mr. BAGBY was so opposed to the principle in- 
volved in the: bill, that he said he should move its 
postponement indefinitely. ; i 

Mr. BERRIEN was about to move’ an adjourn- 


ment, when J 


Mr.. BUCHANAN hoped the question would 
be taken on the postponement. : 
‘Mr. BERRIEN would suspend his motion if the 

Senator from Alabama did not. mean to press his 
intended motion of indefinite postponement, ~ 
Mr. BAGBY assenting not to press his motion, ` 
The further consideration of the bill was poste 
poned to Monday, the 3d of February next, >. 
On motion by Mr.. BERRIEN, `. 
The Senate then adjourned. © > py 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; ~ 

Monnay, January 20, 1845. a A 
FORTIFICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 


` Means, reported a bill. making appropriations for 


certain fortifications of the United States for the 
fiscal year ‘beginning on the Ist July, 1845, and 
ending 30th June, 1846: read. the first. and second 
time, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. ae 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE, ‘&e.. 

Mr. SLIDELL, by general. consent, offered the’ 
following resolution; which, after “being modified at 
the suggestion of Mr. MURPHY, was considered . 
and agreed to; > . pe 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to present to this House a statement of the number of vegs. 
vels, and amount of tonnage, entered from and ‘cleared. for 
foreign ports, at the ports‘of Boston, New York, Philadele. 
phia, Baltimore and New Orleans, respectively, and the 
amount of revenue collected at said ports respectively, dure 
ing the last fiscal year, with the expenses of collection durs. 
i Also, a statement of the number of: 
inspectors, gaugers, weighers, measurers and markers, ema 
ployed at said ports respectively, on the 17th day of June, 
1844. ‘That he be further requested to communicate to thie 
House whether in his opinion the number of inspectors, 
gaugers, weijghers, measurers and markers, now by law 
authorized to be employed at the custom-houses of New 
Orleans and New York, are sufficient to afford the proper . 
facilities to the commerce of those places, and for the protece 
ticn of the revenue. ‘ 

HOUR OF MEETING. i 8 

Mr. COBB asked the consent of the House to 
offer a resolution fixing the hour of meeting of the 
House at 11 o’clock, a.m , during the remaindér. of 
the session. k 

Objections being made, 

Mr. COBB moved a suspension of the rules, and 
called for the yeas and nays on that motion, which 
were ordered. ; 

The question being taking, it was decided in the 
affirmative, yeas 142, nays 34. 

The rules being suspended, and the resolution 
before the House— , e 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY moved to amend it, by 
striking out all after the word “resolved,” and insert- 
ing: “that for the remainder of the session, no motion 
to adjourn shail bein order until after 4 o'clock, withe 
out the assent of a majority of two-thirds. ` 

After a few words from Mr. HAMLIN, 

Mr. COBB moved the previous question. 

On taking the vote, but 55 voted in the afirmative.. 

Tellers were called for—and Messrs. McKay 
and Derrer were appointed—and they -reported 
65 in the affirmative and 47 in the negative. So there” 
was a second, N . 

The main question was ordered to be put, and the 
question recurred on the amendment, which was 
negatived. f i f 

‘The resolution was then agreed to. 

TERRITORIAL RUSINESS, 

Mr. LEVY, on -behalf of the delegates from the 
Territories, desired to present the following résolu- 
lution: ‘ i 

Resolved, Thatzthe first three legislative daysin Februa- 

be especially assigned to the business of the Territo: 
ries, i 


8 2i REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


“Qn:the motion of Mr. KeKAY, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
‘State of the Union, Mr. Hopxts in the chair, and 
résumed the consideration of the resolutions for the 
reannexation of Texas to this Union. 


Mr. HAMMETT, who was entitled to the floor, 
rose and said that he had never been called upon to 
speak under circumstances more embarrassing to 
himself than those which have surrounded him for 
the last two or three days. He had been so long 
interrupted. in the remarks which he intended to 
makė on the subject of the annexation of Texas that 
he interest in the subject had somewhat. diminish- 
ed. One-day the House took up the subject of the 
duel, and on other days, a still more unfortunate 
subject occupied their attention—that in relation to 
their money affairs; and he had thus been so long 
interrupted and broken in upon, that he feared he 


should now be disqualified for the discharge of the 


duty which he proposed to himself. : 

In the hour which’the House allowed to him, he 
did not know. that he could do more than give an 
outline or skeleton of the speech which he wished 

to make on the subject of. Texas; and tke filling up 
:of that outline, and the clothing of that.skeleton, he 
“should have to leave to the time when he wrote out 
his speech; which he hoped to do. f 


When he was up a few days ago, for a few mo- ‘ 


ments, he said this subject, now presented to the 
civilized world, was without a parallel; and that it 
- was as solemn as it wasstrange. He spoke of its im- 
ortance as connected with the prosperity, ‘the 
onor,and the glory of both countries; and then 
‘said that the United States, in good faith, were 
bound to admit Texas into this Union. He set out 
with the simple proposition that Texas was, and is 
now, rightfully part of the United States. He knew 
this had been denied by men of great experience, 
‘and great political: influence, who had said that the 
overnment never had any rightful claim to Texas; 
at Texas never constituted part of the United 
‘Staes, nor of any State of the Union. But he must 
‘say that such taker; 
As early as 1805, during the administration of the 
immortal: Jefferson himself, it wa known that com- 
‘missioners were appointed to negotiate with Spain 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, and the settle- 
ment of our boundaries; and, at that time, Texas 
-was held to belong to Louisiana. Mr, Livingston 
‘asserted this in the most positive terms. Again, 
during the administration of Mr. Monroe, it was 
well known that apprehensions were entertained 
that some citizens of France, at whose head the 
brother of Napoleon was supposed to be, wereabout 
to make invasions into Texas; and there make a 
home anda country for themselves; and that this 
government sent a messenger to inform them that 
‘they would not suffer any such . thing; and 
Mr. Monroe would -never set up any claim to 
that country, without a due examination of the 
‘ground on.which the claim was made. ‘(From 1800, 
in the days of Jefferson, to 1820, during the admin- 
istration. of Mr. Monroe—for twenty long ‘years— 
our right to Texas was maintained by every states- 
man, and every man in every part of the govern- 
ment.” . 

The next position heassumed—and this he thought 
must be satisfactory to the other side of the House— 
was that taken by Mr. Clay, by the talented and 
eloquent Clay, in a speech made in this House in 
1820. In that speech he asserted, in support of 
resolutions he had offered here against the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, (for it would be recollected that 
the treaty of 1819, though it passed the Senate in 
1819, was not ratified, and did not become binding 
upon the Union until two years after, in 182]:) 
during the interval then, between these two first 
‘acts of the Senate, the first and the second ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the Senate, Mr. Clay intro- 
duced resolutions into this House, protesting against 
the treaty. From the: speech of Mr. Clay at that 
time, Mr. H. read an extract embracing, among 
other’, the declaration “I presume the spectacle will 
not be presented in this House of questioning our 
title to Texas, which has been continually main- 
4ained by the executive for fifteen years past, under 


x 
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: to foreign governments. He denied that there was 
such a powor in the constitution... The constitution 


: most learned, the most acute gentlemen who had 


entlemen were greatly mistaken,’ 


‘this doctrine, he begged lea 


three several administrations.” That was the testi- 
mony of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. If there should 
be a whig in this House, who would’ believe. Jef- 
ferson, who would not bow to the authority of 
Madison, Monroe, Livingston, Pinckney, he was 
sure they must hesstate before they rejected the au- 
thority of the honorable-gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Apams,] and the great statesman, Mr. 


-Clay. 


‘The next position he assumed was, that we had 
no right to part with Texas; for he set out with the 
bold proposition that this government did not possess 
the power to alienate territory or transfer allegiance. 
It might seem bold—it might border on recklessness, 
to make this proposition, so long after both these acts 
had been done—that they should question the power 
of this government to do so. He, however, took 
the position, and he did so, he hoped, supported by 
the best authority, that this government had never 
had granted. to it the power to transfer any por- 
tion ‘of the territory of the States of this Union 


made the general government a limited government, 
a mere agent to discharge the duties imposed upon 
it as laid down in this instrument, which fixed limits 
to the exercise of their powers, beyond which they 
should not go. He challenged the most able, the 


taken the opposite side of the question, to point to 
the line or the clause of the constitution which, by 
any reasonable construction, could be found to give 
such a power. It was not here; on the contrary, 
there were clauses which forbid them to do it; which 
made it their duty to hold on, not only to our terri- 
tory, but to secure to that territory certain privileges 


which they were bound, under the most solemn | 


sanctions of the constitution, to give. It made it 
the duty of this government to protect each one of the 
States of this Union from foreign invasion, to se- 
cure to each State a republican form of governnient. 
Was any man mad enough to suppose, when the 
transferred the whole of that territory, large enoug 
for five or six States, to the despotic power of 
Spain, that they did not infringe upon this very re- 
quirement, and violate the whole spirit of the consti- 
tution? Suppose they took one of our northwestern 
territories, or suppose they took a portion of the 
State of Missouri, or of Maine, and transferred it to 
a despotic power: did they comply with their duty, 
and guaranty to them a republican form of govern- 
ment? No man on this floor was mad enough to 
make this declaration. His friend said this had 
been done in the case of Maine. If so, it was in vi- 
olation of the constitution, and it was, ipso facto, 
null and void. But that was the question ofa mere 
settlement of boundary. He admitted that the trea- 
ty-making power had power to settle boundary lines 
and to make that definite which was indefinite be- 
fore; but if, in doing so, they transferred one single 
inch of our soil, they violated that constitution 
which made it their duty to secure to the people of 
every State a republican form of government. 


(They. had no right to transfer the allegiance of 
American citizens, to sell their birthright, and turn 
them over to the tender mercies of a despot, such as 
‘ruled Spain in 1819. This power resided in a sov- 
ereign alone. Hence, under despotic governments, 
(in which all the sovereignty resided in the despot in 
virtue of the power of the sword,) this transfer 
might be made. France might transfer its terri- 
tory to Spain, Russia to Circassia, or China to 
England. But here, thanks to Heaven, sovereign- 
ty resided elsewhere—it was deposited in the peo- 
ple; and the sovereign people of this nation had 
never transferred this power to this government. 
The treaty of 1819 ought to he pronounced null 
and void, because it violatsd the constitution and 
sold the privileges of American citizens, transferred 
them over to despotism as though they had been 
mere sheep or mules in the market. In support of 
e to refer to authority 
which he thought would have great weight‘in this 
House. Under the administration of General | 
Washington, as early as 1792, negotiators Carmi- 
chael and Short were sent to Spain on this very 
subject of boundary. Wat did General Washing- 
ton, and what did the cabinet of Washington, say to 
these negotiators? They said the very thing he 
had declared here—that the government bad no 
power to transfer the allegiance of our citizens— } 
to put them inte market as am article of barter or | 
sale. Mr. H. read from the correspondence of Jef- 
ferson several extracts asserting this doctrine In 


express terms. Here (he said) the doctrine was 


asserted, that’ no branch of: this: government——that 
-the executive alone, and: that the executive and 
both branches of Congress, had- not the: po'wer-to 
' alienate one single foot of the territory of the Union, ` 
jand, therefore, -when that act passed, which catomt 
iTexas and transferred her to a foreign government, 
iit was in violation ‘of ‘the opinion. of Washington, 
jof the doctrine of Jefferson, and (what was higher 
authority) in_yiolation of the: constitution’ of the 
; United States; This was the doctrine held “by 
‘Washington, and declared several times ‘in-instruc- 
tions and correspondence with our negotiators Cay- 
michael and Short, two or three years after this-con- 
stitution was signed by his immortal hand. He had 
not time to go further into this subiect. 
| What, then, was-the duty. before them? Why to 
undo what they had done; to heal the breach of the 
constitution; to restore and bring back again those 
men whom they had transferred to Spain.. There 
was no impediment in the way of this. -There was 
scarcely a man who took the opposite ground of the 
argument, that did not admit-that they had the pow- 
vey to annex territory; for this unlimited power; 
whether from foreign or domestic territory, was 
given in the clause which said “New States may be 
admitted bythe Congress into’ the Union.” He 
thought he might declare, without much fear of con- 
tradiction, that the honorable gentlemen who were 
anti-Texas, who were in favor of the British view of 
the subject, had not one of them, as-yet, thrown one 
single stumbling-block in the way of annexation. 
Now we had the opportunity of restoring the inhab- 
itants of Texas to thcir former positions No man 
would-say that México had a right to them. Sho - 
had forfeited that the moment she changed her con- 
stitution, and placed at her head a despot. She had 
driven Texas from ‘her by refusing to give them 
everything she had: promised. them, by imposing 
upon them-a despotic “forrn of government, ‘a re- 
ligion that they did not believe, and by at last send- 
ing a military force there to subject them to thé iron 
will of Santa Anna, the Napoleon of the West, ; 
Yes, Santa Anna, who, like’ a poor sneaking cow- 
ard, hid himself in the bushes, crying for the pitiful 
boon of his forfeited life. That was the blessing 
which Mexico had tried to guaranty to Texas. She 


. had shaken off that yoke, she had become independ- 


“ent, and had been so recognised by most of the na- 
tions of the earth; she had the full right of dispos- 
ing of herself and of her own people; and she came 
and offered herself and everything. she had to us. 
Yes, she offered us her republican spirit; she offered 
us her wide domain; she offered us the valor of her 
sons; and she gave us a guaranty that, if ever dan- 
ger threatened our land, the. spirit of St. Jacinto 
would wake. up with that of Louisiana, and there 
would be there.the followers of Houston, with those 
of Jackson, to defend us against danger, come whence 
it might. / ; . 

What were the objections to this measure? One 
was that they had not the power to do it except:by 
treaty. Mr. Clay had laid. down the very opposite 
of this doctrine. This the gentleman from: Mary- 
land had seemed to intimate was his only objection 
to Texas. He had said that there was no other 
way to get it, except by the treaty-making power. 
Mr. Clay said that this was not the way; that the 
treaty-making power never had conferred. upon 
it the power to get foreign nations except by consent 
of Congress. (Mr. H. read from the speech-of Mr. 
Clay, of 1820, laying down this doctrine.) But 
there were other authorities which ought to be con- 
clusive with the opponents of this measure. In the 
grave debate carried on in the other branch of Con- 
gress, at the last session, the senator from Massa- 
chasetts, [Mr Croars,] the successor of the 
“godlike” Daniel, had asserted that annexation 
could not be effected withont the concurrence of an 
act or joint resolution of Congress; and it would be 
remembered that the very moment that assertion 
dropped from him, the Senator from Month Caroli- 
na (Mr. MicDurrie] sprang from his seat, and pre- 
sented a joint resolution for this purpose. ‘Rhe 
Senator from Massachusetts told them that ennexa- 
tion could not be accomplished without the assent 
of Congress. The gentieman from Maryland, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr Wix. 
THROP,] held that Congress had nothing to do with 
it; and that if itcould be doneat all, it must be by the 

treaty-making power. When these grave doctors , 

disagreed, how should it be settled? (Phe tuth was, 

the opposition to this measure arose not. from the: 
mode ia which it was proposed to accomplish it, but 
from the same'spirit whieh opposed the annexation 
of Louisiana. 2a 


-» By-annexing Texas, they would confer the great- u 


 eatgblessing-upon this land that this*Congress would 
_ ever again. have the. power to. confer. .1t would se- 
cure to Our vast shipping . interest. the : whole 
coasting trade. of this country, and to this extent 
furnish a school for our navy, and prepare ourselves 
better to raise up another set of gallant supports on 
theocean. =. ; i 
Even. the manufacturers (said. Mr. H.) that we 
jaye supposed to be hostile to, will be benefited by 
giving.to them a market larger and better than those 
of Louisiana and Mississippi pùt together, and they 
will get their bounty of 20 per cent. arid 40 per cènt., 
“or whatever it is, for all their’ productions ‘that will 
be consumed throughowt this vast extent- of territo- 
ry, which will be the best way (to use a cant phrase ) 
-of supporting the. American system. There was 
-not a single city in the Union that would be so much 
benefited by the annexation of Texas as.the city of 
Pittsburgh, with. all its abolitionism and all its whig- 
ery.’ Its manufactures. would all go down the Mis- 
aia ea and, protected by a tariff of 40 ‘per cent., 
would find their way into. Texas and meet with 
ready sales. So also would the flour, pork, and other 
agricultu.al productions of the West, find the best 
and most valuable market in Texas, and well repay 
the enterprise that transports them there. : 
‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Win- 
THROP] had objected to the annexation of Texas on 
another ground, which was that we could not ad- 
mit Texas without a violation of the constitution, 
because it was provided in that instrament that no 
slaves should be imported into the country after 
1808. Itwas.a gieat pity that the gentleman did 
not teach that doctrine to his colleague [Mr. Apams] 
in 1819, when he negotiated the.treaty for the intro- 
duction of Florida with all her slaves into the Union. 
In this case the instrument was framed by the col- 
league of the gentleman, by which a number of 
slaves were introduced into the Union. He left 
these gentlemen to recoucle their contradictory 
opinions if they could.: The gentleman from Penn- 
aylvania on his left;{Mr. J. R. Iverrsoun,] said 
said the other day that Texas was hardly worth 
contending for, because it was a succession of 
_ marshes, hammocks, tadpoles, terrapins, &c. 
Now, another great gentleman, who was as much 
. Opposed to Texas as the gentleman himself, took quite 
. the contrary ground; and these two great enemies to 
Texas differed as widely on this subject as the ġen- 
fleman and himself. Lord Brougham, to whom he 
alluded, said that this was a valuable and extensive 
‘country, capable of producing all the tropical plants, 
vand abounding in agricultural resources. These two 
reat anti-Fexas statesmen agreed in one thing on- 
_ly; that is, they were determined to oppose Texas 
any how, though they differed so widely in their es- 
timation of the value of the country. The gentle- 
man told the committee (and he seemed to be much 
amused by the idea) that Texas was a shadow. 
Well, he never saw a brave man wield his sword so 
valiantly against a shadow before. Another great 
man (Mr. Clay] said that Texas was worse than a 
shadow—that it wasa bubble which had burst, and, 
in dofng so, had hurt no man but Mr. Van Buren. 
But (said Mr. H.) we will show some -gen- 
tlemen that it is a bomb-shell that will shatter into 
fragments every obstacle that stands in its way, and. 
bar the door of White House forever to any political; 
aspirant who opposes it. Was it a shadow that; 
had set the British cabinet in-a ferment? Was: 
it a shadow that set Mr. Van Buren aside and pro- 
cured the nomination of another in his stead? Was 
it a shadow that elected the Texas candidate to the 
presidency) The gentleman said that Mr. Van 
uren was'set aside for the want of confidence of 
his party in him. This he emphatically denied. 
There never was a man.who stood higher in the af- 
fections of the democracy of this country than Mr. 
Van Buren, and there never-was a man in whose in- 
telligence, patriotism, and purity of life they placed 
a greater confidence. There never was a man in 
his State (Mississippi) that stood so high in the 
confidence. of her citizens, for they had voted for 
him’for twelve years, and would have continued to 
vote for him if it had not. been for his unfortunate 
letter on the subject of Texas. It was Texas and 
© Texas alone that deprived him of the nomination of! 
; the democratic party. It was Texas that defeated | 
Mr. Clay, and Texas will defeat any man that con- ; 
tinues to oppose it... It, was.a_ shadow that would 
bring down the vengeance of a betrayed and insulted 
people on the representatives who have disobeyed 
theirwill, and compel them to abide by the decision 
they ao solemnly and unequivocally. made by their 
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approval of. the Baltimore. nomination. 


annexation? - Why, it was Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Brougham; and the gentleman said that Great 
Britain objected to it, and threatened a foreign 
war if the measure of annexation was accomplished. 
Well, who else was opposed to i? Why, the raven 
voice of abolition was raised against it; and a demo- 
, cratic representative from Ohio [Mr. BRINKERHOFF] 
{ told the committee the other day what was -in his 
theart on this subject. The gentleman. said that 
{Texas was not worth much in a military point -of 
{ view, and that it was not necessary forthe defence 
lof Louisiana, for that he and-his countrymen could 
rush down from Ohio and whip all creation. It was 
time that General Jackson said that the acquisition 
of Texas was: necessary for the defence of 7 N ew 
Orleans; but the gentleman had set up his opinions 
as higher authority in military matters, IJe could, 
however, forgive the gentleman for holding that 
high estimate of his own military abilities; but he 
never could pardon him for saying that General 
Jackson had been made to say what he did in rela- 
tion to this subject. What! General Jackson made 
to say any thing that he did not know and believe? 
Who ever made General Jackson say any thing but 
God Almighty? Mr. H. was referring to the. scand 
taken on this question by the northern and western 
‘States when the Chairman’s mallet fell, reminding 
‘him that his hour had expired. 

Mr. HUDSON observed that if he had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the floor some four or five days 
ago, he might have offered something more worthy 
of the attention of the committee than anything he 
would be able to offer now. He confessed that the 
brief which he made a fortnight ago had been most 
wofully dissected by the gentlemen who had gone 
before him, almost every point in it having been 
touched on by some of them, and several having 
been so fully elucidated that he deemed it unneces- 
sary again to refer to them. He should, therefore, 
be under the necessity of following in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessors. i 

He confessed that he had been surprised at the 
course this debate had taken. from its commence- 
ment till now. What had been its usual course? 
If a subject, even of minor importance, was 
brought in for the consideration of the House, it 
was always expected that the committee who intro- 
duced it would put the House in possession of all 
the facts connected with it. If the subject was 
new, and if important, he never knew an instance 
in which the committce who reported it had not laid 
all its details before the House. Such was their 
usual mode of conducting business. What was 
the course pursued by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, at the last session, when they brought in their 
bill for the revision of the tariff? Why, they laid be- 
fore the House a voluminous report, giving in detail 
their reasons for bringing forward that measure. 
Such, also, was the course they took when they in- 
troduced the independent treasury bill. Suppose 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs were to bring for- 
ward a bill to declare war with England: would it 
not be considered very extraordinary if they were 
not to accompany it with a report giving their rea- 
sons for recommending such a measure? But on 
this measnre—the accomplishment of which might 
involve the nation in war; which might involve the 
nation in a large debt, and produce so much dissat- 
isfaction among a large portion of the people as to 
bring about a dissolution of the Union—what course 
had the Committee of Foreign Affairs taken? 
Did .they bring forward a report.showing the ad- 
vantages that would result from this measure, and 
the necessity or expediency of its adoption? No. 
The chairman of the committee, [Mr. C. J. Inarr- 
soLt,} who reported the bill, told the House in ad- 
vance, that he should offer no arguments in support 
of the measure until it was assailed, but leave it to 
those who opposed it to show the reasons why it 
should not pass. He had intimated, to be sure, that 
that there was a necessity for its adoption; he ap- 
pealed to the law which alweys governs tyrants— 
that of necessity; and he also attempted to show that 
it was consiitulional, but he- went no further. But 
suppose the gentleman had succeeded in showing 
that the measure was constitutional: did it follow, as 
a matter of course, that it should be adopted? that 
Congress should do all that it had the power of do- 
ing? Hed the friends of the measure said anything 
of its expediency? _ s 

Instead of saying any thing in favor of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Yancey] seemed desirous of getting up a quarrel 


yn But it was ` 
:worth-while to inquire who it was-that opposed the - 


against Massachusetts, 


etts, as if she was: -the.on op- 
ponent to annexation. He should. not enter iato 
that quarrel, nor attempt to defend ‘Massachusetts. 


“There she is, (said. Mr. H.,) and I am willing :to 


compare her with the State the gentleman repre- 
sents. L am willing that they should be set ‘side 
by side, and to compare Massachusetts, with her 
literary institutions, her churches, her’ morals, apd 
her manufactories, with the peculiar institutions of 
the South. But the. gentleman had alluded to the 
penurious character of the people of Massachusetts, 
and hinted that they pursue nothing but filthy lucre. 
Ifthe people of the New England States- were. to 
be charged with being wealthy, it. might be ans 
'swered that there wealth was the fruit of their own 
labor, and not the fruit of labor extorted. from an 
enslaved race, by the lash of the task-master...-In 
reference tothe remarks about filthy lucre, which 
were heard 60 often on that floor, he thought they 
might be happily illustrated by an anecdote which 
he would beg leave to recount. A friend of his,’a 
member of Congress from the north, went into a taj- 
lor’s shop in Washington, and inquired the price 
ofa suit of clothes; and, on being told by the tailor 
what it was, said that it was too much; but that if 
he would take a lower price, which he named, he 
would give it.. The tailor assented, and the bar- 
gain was concluded, when a sprig. of chivalry 
from the South, who happened. to“ be <- pres- 
ent, observed—“I knew. yow were- from, the 
the North, by your knack at making bargains. You 
northern men have a way of beating trades people 
down. We of the South never do it.” “Ay,” said 
the northern man, “we generally pay for an article 
when we. buy it”: The gentleman also alluded to 
some resolutions that had been adopted in Massa- - 
chusetts, and some paragraphs that appeared in the 
newspapers of that State, hostile togthe Union. 
Well, he agreed that there were some people in the 
North who were hostile to the Union; but there 
they had freedom of speech and freedom of .the 
press, and no Judge Lynchito repress the senti- 
ments of the people. Hc§.had seen resolutions of 
that kind in Massachusetts, but there had been reso- 
lutions passed in New York and Pennsylvania, 
of the same nature, which were much stronger. 
There were also some fanatics in Massachusetts-—- 
as the gentleman said. He was. no apologist for 
them. ie was-not indebted to them for his seat on 
that floor, for it was well known that the election. of 
the whole of the delegation of Massachusetts was 
opposed by,them; but these fanatics had the apology 
to make, that their conduct was occasioned by their 
love of freedom. But what had there been in New 
England half so éxtravagant as the resolutions that 
had been passed on this very subject in the South? 
e alluded to the correspondence of the late Mr. 
Upshur and Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, to 
show that this question was intended to tend to the 
dissolution of the Uuion. Their correspondence 
was much stronger in that respect than any of the 
resolutions which had been passed by the fanatics 
of the North, as they werecalled. Mr. Upshur had 
treated it as endangering the possession of-their 
slaves, if Texas were free, and that they ought not to 
submit to it. They were to invade Texas to re- 
claim their property, knowing, it would be a direct 
violation of the constitution, and of all law, and 
that it would tend to'a dissolution of the Union. | 
The honorable gentleman caused to be read at fhe 
clerk’s desk a resolution adopted. at Nashville in 
Tennessee, which contained the samesentiment. It 
set forth that Texas was more important to them 
than a longer connection with the East; and if either 
must be yielded, it should not be Texas. 
iHe also spoke of the contemplated convening of a 
convention of southern States at Nashville, to con- 
sider this question of annexation; and after some 
few other observations, ha called the attention of the 
committee to a few of the reasons which had -been 
urged in favor of the annexation of Texas. They 
were told of its great commercial advantages to the 
North. And what, he would ask, wasits commerce? 
Why Texas had not a very large seacoast; and on . 
that coast she had but one port of any importance; 
and that (Galveston)-had only twelve feet of water-— 
not sufficient to admit even a frigate. There were, 
he believed, other ports laid down on the map, but 
they had but four or six feet of water; and yet they. 
were told that they must admit Texas, that north- 


į ern shipping might be there fully employed. And 


what were the imports of Texas? What was the 
amazing commerce of which they heard so much? 
Why, the imports into Texas in the last year of 
produce and merchandise amounted to $495,009; 


meeer 
about half a million ‘of merchandise was brought 
into the only port of Texas. It was perfectly ridic- 
ulous to argue‘ that ‘Texas should be annexed that 
the shipping of the North might all be employed in 
‘ecommerce like that. But what was the population 


of Texas, which was not only to give employment: 


er the ‘Shipping, but ‘to the manufacturers of the 
‘North?’ Why, by a message sent to Congress by the 
“President of the United Stetes, it was represented to 
amount to 140,000 people, all told; of whom 23,000 
‘or 24,000 were slaves, whereby the free population 
were reduced: to about 117,000—a population about 
as large as some three or four of the counties of 
Massachusetts, excepting one, (Middlesex,) which 
had a population much larger; and this population, 
scattered over the whole wilderness of Texas, was 
to swallow up all the manufactures of the North. 
But not only the amount, but the character of the 
population forbade such an idea. Texas was anew 
country, and new countries never consumed the 
same amount of manufactured goods that older com- 
munities did. Bát besides, the people of Texas 
were poor, and ,its government was bankrupt; and 
yet 117,000 of poverty stricken people were to fur- 
nish a market for the commerce and manufactures 
of the North. But Texas was to increase. Now, 
if the North supplied the population of any portion 
of the Union with manufactured goods, and that 
portion of our people emigrated to Texas, how was 
that to increase the demand for northern manufac- 
tures? This argument, however, that the. manufac- 
turers of the North would ‘be benefited, by annexa- 
tion, was made by gentlemen who frequently de- 
nounced the manufacturers as robbers and plunder- 
ers of the South, and therefore any argument from 
such quarters in favor of annexation, as a means of 
furnishing those “robbers and plunderers” with a 
market, would be received with a like distrust. In- 
deed, in some quarters it had escaped that Texas 
was to be annexed, that two or three new States 
might send free trade and _anti-tariff representatives 
to this House and to the Senate, to break down the 
protective poy in which the northern manufac- 
turers lived, and moved, and had their being. He 
next treated the subject with ridicule in respect to 
the arguments that this country of Texas would 
furnish a market for the agricultural produce of the 
West, observing that,-even if it were the prolific 
country which it had been represented to he, it 
would become a rival in the market with the West, 
_ instead of supplying the West with a market. 

J But there was a military argument in favor of an- 
nexXation; and it was said that General Jackson, who 
once defended New Orleans: successfully without 
Texas, had said that it could not be done again. 
Now, he conceived if Great Britain, or any other 
enemy, wished to take New Orleans, the great west- 
ern emporium, she could come within a few miles 
of it with her shipping by sea, as in 1814; but if she 
went to Texas, her shipping could not enter the 
port of Galveston. She must, therefore, have a 
great abundance of boats to land her troops; and 
when they landed, where were they? They would 
have before them a.march through an unsettled 
part. of the country of 300 or 400 miles; to pass 
through a wilderness without provisions but such 
as they could carry.. But suppose they got to Red 
river: there they must resort to rafts to bring 
them upon New Orleans, (near which they could 
have got with their shipping without all this labo- 
rious marching,) and then New Orleans was lost of 
course! Could a more ridiculous argument be sub- 
mitted to sensible men? It would be like making a 
descent upon New York by landing at-%ova Scotia; 
marching over the disputed territory, through the 
northern partof New York, along Lake Champlain, 
and down the Hudson river. ae 

‘He then proceeded to notice some objections 
which he had to annexation. It would be a viola- 
tion of national faith. Texas embraced a territory 
which was admittedly not within the limits of Tex- 
as; and its annexation to this Union must involve 
us in war with Mexico. Gentlemen sneered at the 
idea of war with Mexico; and yet the same gentle- 
men argued for annexation, because General Jack- 
gon had said that without Texas an army of 30,000 
men could devastate a great part of the southwestern 

- part of this country. The gentleman ‘from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. C. J. Inerrsout] had treated a war 
with Mexico as a trifling affair, inasmuch as money 
the sinews of war—could purchase our peace. Of 
that, however, he would say that. it was placing this 
country in a most disgraceful attitude. 

a It was a confession, in the first place, of a wrong 
gn our part—an admission that we had tern from 


| slavery in the southern States. 
: telligent man at the North but disclaimed holding 
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Mexico a part of her possessions; that we violated. 
treaty stipulations by so doing. Now we were to 
pay thedebt of Texas beside. What that debt was, 
no mortal knew; the treaty fixed it at ten millions, 
and provided, in case it exceeded that amount, that 
the commissioners should pay it pro rala—thus im- 
plying that it would be very likely to exceed that 
amount. In addition to this, the additional debt 
growing out of the war with Mexico, or the money 
which his friend (the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs) said was the sinew of war, which 
we were to pay, according to that gentleman’s prop- 
osition, for peace, would swell up the total amount; 
that we must pay not only to ten millions, but to 


two or three umes ten millions of dollars. 
He would not, in the limited tirne remaining, re- 


j fer to the constitutional question further than to 


present one consideration to those who pro- 
fessed to be ` state-rights men on this floor. In 
their theory, our confederacy was a league among 
States; and he .asked them whether it was 
not a fixed principle of law, in cases of copart- 
nership, thatno new partner could be admitted into 
the firm without the. consent of those who were its 
members. If he wrote out his remarks, he would 
give his further views on the constitutional question. 

‘Although it was not freely admitted, still it must be 
evident to all who were. acquainted with the subject, 
that the basis of this scheme was the extension and 
strengthening of the system of slavery. Mr. Up- 
shur, and Mr. Calhoun, his successor in the Depart- 
ment of State, had both placed this subject on this 
ground. He referred to the correspondence accom- 
panying the treaty to show this fact. Thus they 
were in reality called upon (he said) to come for- 
ward and violate our national faith; to involve the 
nation in war with a sister republic; to saddle her 
with an enormous debt; to violate the constitution of 
the United States, as many believed; and to sow the 
seeds of discord throughout the whole Union, for 
the purpose of rendering more permanent on land 
what upon seawe had long since declared to be 
piracy—viz: the slave trade. : 

But they were told that the-constitutional guaran- 
ties for slavery required this annexation, He 
would like to know whether the constitutional 
guaranties were not as strongin favor of freedom as 
of slavery. He argued that- they had asmuch pow- 
er to turn South Carolina or Georgia out of the 
Union, or to abolish slavery in the slave States un- 
der the guaranties to freedom, as they had to annex 
foreign territory to. extend and perpetuate slavery. 
But they-of the North had no belief of this kind. 
They did not believe that Congress was required to 
annex Texas for this purpose; nor did they believe 
that Congress possessed power to interfere with 
There was no in- 


such a belief; they expressly disclaimed it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, who spoke 
the other day, [Mr. HoLmes,] for whom he had a 
great respect, and who always was perfectly frank 
on this’subject, had told them directly and express- 
ly that any southern man was a knave ora fool 
who would consent to the annexation of that 
vast territory unless with the express contract that 
slavery should exist there. The moment they 
wished to provide for the securing of freedom over 
one-half that territory, and thus render significant 
in one part of it the words “to extend the area of 
freedom,” they found that southern gentlemen 
would unite as one man to vote down that proposi- 
tion. Well, then, after all, (he said,) the issue be- 
fore the country was no more nor Jess than whether 
` Texas should be admitted into the Union for the 

purpose of perpetuating the institation ofslavery. 

Mr. H.’s remarks were here terminated by the 
expiration ofhis hour. 

Mr. MARSII obtained the foor. The gentleman 

who had just taken his seat (he said) had well re- 
marked the extraordinary feature of the debate in 
which they were engaged; that, (while they had 
had abundance of argument—or rather apology for 
argument—in defence of the constitutional power 
to annex a foreign State by legislation, the advo- 
ecates of this measure had seemed reluctant in general 
to enter into the question of expediency. He had 
for some days hoped that some of the zealous friends 
of annexation would give ther the whole argument 
on this point. } There was obviously some strong. 
reason for urging this matter upon Congress, and for 
this appeal from the Senate (under whose cogni- 
zance the power existed, if it existed atall;) but un- 
fortunately the declaration of that reason had- not 
been made. 


Mr. M. referred to, and. commented at. sc 
length upon, Mr. Yancey’s speech, which; Besaid, 
was a sample of the sort of argumentation which ap- 
peared to be relied on as essential in constraining 
the spirits of the South, who would otherwise be 
disposed to emancipate themselves from the fetters 
of sectional feeling. He also commeñted upon the 
remarks of the Globe conceit this’speech, ari 
upon the conflicts thereof with the speech itself,A 
well as upon the note or two that had appeared in the 
papers of this city, explaining that the strictures 

eing made at the time ofthe expitation of Mr, 
Yancey’s hour did not apply to the whole North; 
but to Massachusetts. D the sake of that an- 
cient Commonwealth, he said he lamented that the 
gentleman had not. taken out her balance, and let 
them know how much Massachusetts was entitled 
to for her revolutionary seryites, for the ingenuity 
of her “degraded” sons (a8 they habeen called in 
this debate) in the manufacture of cottons, clocks, 

&c.;-and more than this—perhaps for the sake of 
haying paid the South for the cotton which they had 
obtained of her. She must be content, he supposed, 
to sit low and -wear sackcloth until a longer hour 
should enable the gentleman to bestow upon her 
such just commendation as’ in his impartiality he 
should be disposed to give. os 

It had been assumed, with great apparent. confi- 
dence, he said, that the question of the admission of 

Vermont was parallel with this of the proposed an- 
nexation of Texas.. There was not the smallest 
analogy ‘between the two cases. Mr. M. referred 
to the facts that, by the treaty of 1783, which recog- 
nised the independence and defined the limits of the 
Union, we claimed, and Great Britain conceded, ju- 
risdiction over Vermont; that we had never surrend- 
ed that jurisdiction, &c.; and he traced down the 
history of the negotiations and intercéurse between 
‘Vermont and: the general government before, dur- 
ing, and subsequent to, the revolutionary war, show- 
ing that she had always recognised allegiance ‘to 
Congress or the Union, until finely, at the 
same time, and in the same manner as Kentucky, 
(Vermont having formed a part of New York, and 
Kentucky a part of Virginia,) she was admitted 
into the Union. Hedefended her from the charges 
of hostility to the Union, that had been made 
against her from her negotiations with Great'Bri- 
tain for an armistice, and for her threats of seces- 
sion, on the ground that it wasa mere stratagem, to 
keep the enemy at bay; and he said that this’ dexte- 
rous negotiation; which by documents recently dis- 
covered, it was demonstrated, and received the full 
sanction of Washington, paralysed for three whole 
campaigns the formidable force of an hostile army of 


10,000 men, &e. 


‘He did not agree with the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Deay,] that, the question of power was the 
only question, for it was not self-evidentto him, as 
it was to the gentleman’s more acute perceptions, 
that the enlargement of our territory was a blessing. 
It might be burdened in such a manner as to bea 
curse; and this very state of the cage might exist 
here. At any rate, the onus probandi laid with the ad- 
vocates of the measure. `, 

Mr. M. contended that the annexation of Texas 
was not necessary in a military point of view. 
That argument was too contemptible to have any 
weight with any one having any military knowledge. 
He knew that General Jackson, on whose opinions 
this argument was based, had a high military repu- 
tation; but, though he was a brave man, and very 
respectable as a tactician, he had no reputation asa 
strategist. The argument that annexation would 
tend to. the ultimate extinction of slavery, and that 
about the extension of thearea of freedom, were en- 
titled to as little weight. Hé also went on to show 
that annexation weuld in no way benefit the manu- 
facturing interest of the North. ‘There was one ar- 
gument, however, that had been advanced in the elo- 
quent speech of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Hoimes,] who was always eloquent and al- 
ways gentlemanly, which was entitled to some con- 
sideration; Lut this, he thought, could be readily an- 
swered. The gentleman spoke of the danger to the 
South of confining the black race, when their num- 
bers shall have been greatly increased, within their 
present limits. To this he would answer, that the 
annexation of Texas would be only puiting off the 
evil day, he apprehended, some twenty years loug- 
er, for the time would come when their numbers 
will be so increased that there willbe the same dan- 
ger in confining them within the limits of Texas. 
He would tell the gentleman that the North teok-a 
different view of this question from what -he-did) 
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hey. would say to the South, Emancipate your slaves, 
ånd remove the evils which threaten you, while it 
is yet possible: to do.so. Mr. M. then proceeded to 
show that the immediate effects ofannexation would 
be the ‘extension of slavery. The great question, 
however, was nothing more nor less than a strug- 
gle on the part of the South. for political power. 
he South wanted Texas to get four or five States 
into the Union, to serve as a counterpoise to the 
to the growing and preponderating strength of the 
North. If this was an unmixed question of safety 
onthe part of the South, he should have more re- 
spect for it; but viewing itis a questien of the ex- 
tension of slavery, he must continue to oppose it. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] put 
_ the question on the ground of suprema lex, and ar- 
: gued that the annexation of Texas was necessary 
to preserve the guaranties of the constitution. Mr. 
M. here went into a historical review of the consti- 
tution, to show. what its guaranties were, con- 
tending that institution of slavery was not com- 
prehended in them. ` 
He said he might show that annexation would be 
an assumption of the debts of Texas; but he had no 
time to go into that branch of the subject. After a 
few other observations, he resumed his seat. 


Mr. RHETT next obtained the floor, and moved 
that the committee rise. 

On this question tellers were called for; and 
Messrs. Haratson and Jenks were appointed. 
They(reported 70 in the affirmative and 31 in the 
negative—no quorum voting. 

The committee rose accordingly, and reported 
that fact to the House. : 

POST-OFFICE BILL. ` 

On motion of Mr. HARDIN, a bill reported from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
was recommitted for amendment. 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuxspay, January 21, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
the credentials of the Hon. Danie STURGEON, re- 
elected by the legislature of Pennsylvania, a senator 
from that State for six years, from the 3d of March 
next; also the credentials of Hon. Joun M. Cray- 
ton, elected by the legislature of Delaware, a sen- 
ator from that State for six years, from and after the 
3d day of March next; which were severally read, 
and ordered to be placed upon file. 

Also laid before the Senate a series of communi- 
cations from the Post Office Department, transmit- 
ting, in reply to the resolution of the Senate of the 
14th instant, information concerning the establish- 
ment of private expresses between New York and 
New Orleans: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and-Post Roads, and ordered to be print- 


ed. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved that 1,500 copies addi- 
tional be printed for the use of the Senate; which 
molion was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Also-a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Senate of -the 14th instant, statements of the 
Register of the Treasury, showing the rates ad valo- 
rem of the specific duties upon articles specified in 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
which, Gn motion by Mr. WOODBURY, was or- 
dered to be printed. i 

< Also a communication from the Navy Depart- 
ment, transmitting a report from the Commissioner 
of Pensions, of lists of ‘applications for naval pen- 

© sions during the past year, which were rejected. 

Mr. BREESE presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Illinois, instructing the senators and request- 
ing the representatives from that State to use their 
best exertions to procure the passage of a law au- 
thorizing. the relmquishment of school lands in that 
State, found of no value, and the selection of other 
larids in lieu thereof: referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. : 

-On motion by Mr. SEVIER, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition and papers of 
Benjamin Crawford. ae 

Mr. CHOATE presented a memorial from the 
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American board of. commissioners for foreign mis- 
sions, praying compensation for property relinquish- 
ed by their missionaries and teachers on the- re- 


_ moval of the Cherokee Indians from the State of- 
Georgia: referred to the Committe on Indian Af- f 


fairs. . 


Mr. JOHNSON prrsented a petition from Matia x 


Taylorand William R. Taylor, of Louisiana, pray- 
ing the confirmation of a tract of land: referred to 
the Commhittee on Private Land Claims. ; ; 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a petition from 
Pearson Cogswell, late marshal of New Hampshire, 
praying the payment of the amount of a judgment 
rendered in his favor en a suit instituted against him 
by the United States; which, with the papers on the 
files relative to the claim, were ordered to be refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAGBY presented a communication from 
Hugh Wallace Wormley concerning his claim; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON oresented two memorials from 
citizens of Missouri, praying Congress to pass a law 
for the discontinuance of the land offices in Fayette 
and Palmyra land districts, and the creation of a new 
land office at Bioomington, Missouri: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a memorial from Moses 
Freeman and others, remonstrating against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BREESE presented a copy of a law passed 
by the legislature of Illinois, giving the assent of that 
State to the govemment of the United States for the 
erection of a national armory at Fort Massac, in the 
county of Massac, in that State, and ceding land to 
the United States for that purpose: referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition from James 
Butterworth, and others, of Missouri, praying the 
reduction of the rates of postage to 3 cents through- 
out the United States, and for the abolishment of 
the franking privilege: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also, a petition from P. Prescott, interpreter for 
the Sioux Indian agency at St. Peters, asking for 
an increase of compensation: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a petition from James 
H. Gale, formerly an ensign in the army of the 
United’ States, asking for arrears of pension: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RIVES presented two memorials on the sub- 
ect of the claim of Roddy, Carter & Jennings, for 
the supply of rations during the war: referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the petitions of sun- 
dry citizens of Missouri and Indiana, praying in- 
demnity for Indian depredations, reported a bill for 
the relief of Reuben Jeffrey, and others; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading, and 
the report accompanying it to be printed. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Af- 

fairs, reported back, without amendment; and with 
a recommendation that it do pass, the bill authoriz- 
ing persons to whom reservations of land have been 
made under Indian treaties to alienate the same in 
fee. ; 
Also reported, from the same committee, a bill for 
the relief of the legal representatives of George Du- 
vall; which was read, and ordered to a second read- 
ing- 

Mtr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill to authorize the courts of the 
United States to issue writs of habeas corpus in 
eases not provided for by law; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. BREESE, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
salary of the judge of the district court of the United States 
for the district of Mlinois. 


The engrossed bill for the continuation of the 
Cumberland Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, came up in order, and was read the 
third time; and the question being, Shall the bill 

ASS 


Mr. BERRIEN remarked that the Senate wag 
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thinly attended; and, asthe bill was one of some 
importance; and one of the senators absent had ex- 
pressed a desire to look into it, he hoped it would 
be passed over informally for the present: agreed to. 
‘The engrossed bill entitled ‘‘An act to refund the 
the ascertained balance due the State of Massachu- 
setts for advances during the,” was: taken up and 
read the third time; and the question being, “Shall 
the bill. pass”. : T 
. Mr. HANNEGAN demanded the yeas: and 
nays; which were ordered. - ee 
` But, on the motion by Mr. BATES, the Senate 


-being thin; the ‘bill was passed by informally. 


The engrossed bills entitled ““An’ act to organize 
a new land district in the southern part of the State 
of Arkansas;” and the “Act to regulate the appoint- 
ments and promotions of officers in the United States 
revenue service,” were read the third time, and 
passed. ` ET : ran 

Engrossed bill for the relief of Joshua Shaw -was 
read the third time; and the question being “Shall 
the bill pass?” HA . ni : 

Mr. FAIRFIELD demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. But, Pen 

On motion by Mr. DAYTON, the bill was passed 
over informally, till the chairman of the Military 
Committee, who was not-in his seat, should be 
present. i 

The engrossed bilis of the following titles were 
read the.thìrd time, and passed, viz: ‘ 

Anact making compensation to pension agents; 

An act for the relief of William C. Easton; and , 

An act:for the relief of Thomas Smith. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Mary E. 
Zantzinger, the widow of Major Richard A. Zant- 
zinger, was read a third ‘time; and, 

On the motionby Mr. SEVIER, passed by in- 
formally. l ; : ; 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the previous. 
orders were postponed, and: the bill to repeal the 
act for the better organization of the district court 
of the United States within the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes, was taken up as in commit-. 
tee of the whole, on an amendmentof the Judiciary 
Committee, considered, and, the amendment being 
agreed to, was reported to the Senate, and ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. : 

[The above bill merely changes the time of: hold- 
ing the court in that State.] 

METALLIC PLATES. : 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the resolution 
which was reported from the Committee on- Print- 
ing, a few days since, and laid on the table, relative 
to the collection of the engraved metallic plates be- 
longing to the United States, and on deposit with 
the engravers of Washington city, was taken up for 


- consideration. 


Mr. F. moved a substitute for the resolution, pro- 
viding that the plates shall, after being collected, be 
deposited in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, 
for the use of both branches of Congress, instead of 
being deposited in the library of Congress, as the 
original resolution provided. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD made some remarks, showing 
that the Senate had expended some fifty thousand 
dollars the last and the present Congress, for having 
maps printed; and it was right, just and proper, that 
the plates, which the Senate had paid for, should bé 
Geposited with an officer of that body for the use of 
either House of Congress when wanted, instead: of 
being left in the hands of the engravers. What has 
become of the immense number of copper plates, of 
much value in the aggregate, which Congress year 
after year have been paying for, it was impor- 
tant to know; and it just that they should be in the 
possession of the body which paid the money of the 
people for them. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON made some remarks as- to 
the impropriety of the step: proposed. He moved 
to strike out so. much of the resolution as allowed 
the House the privilege of taking copies of maps 
from the plates paid for out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate. x ; 

Mr. TAPPAN ‘advocated the adoption of the. 
resolution; and showed that it was.a great measure 
of economy to permit the House to print from the 
plates. engraved: by order of the Senate, when copies 
from such plates were needed by that House. He 
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was opposed, therefore, to the*amendment proposed 
by the senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Hunrine- 
roy.] He expressed the hope: that. it would not 
prevail... > 

Aftera few remarks by Mr. SIMMONS, the 
resolution was laid on the table for further exami- 
nation. ` - 

“On motion of Mr, TAPPAN, the previous orders 
were postponed, with a view of taking up the bill 
for the establishment of the : 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The bill was accordingly taken up for further. con- 
sideration as in Committee of the Whole, the ques- 
tion being on adopting the substitute reported from 
she Committee on the Library, to whom had been 
recommitted the original bill for the purpose of hav- 
ing it remodeled. 

This substitute provides, as the original bill did, 
for the investment of the principal sum received 
under the bequest, in the treasury of the United 
States, at-six percent. interest from the date of its 
reception; and for placing at the disposal of the 
managers the accumulated and aceruing interest for 
the purpose of carrying out the design of the donor— 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among mens 
The outlay of the accumulated interest is to be, as di- 
rected in the first bill, upon all necessary buildings, 
enclosures, purchases, and application of the grounds 
appropriated. ont of the property of the United States 
in the Mall heretofore described, for the objects of 
the institution; the business “of the institution to be 
conducted by a board of managers, consisting of the 
Vice President of the United States, the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, while in office, three mem- 
bers:of the Senate, three members of the House of 
Representatives, and seven other persons; not mem- 
bees of Congress, two of whom shall be members of 
the National Institute in the city.of Washington, 
and resident in said city; the other five to be inhabit- 
ants of the States, no two from the same State. 
The three members of the Senate to be appointed 
by the presiding officer of the Senate; and the three 
members of the House by the Speaker of the 
House. In each House the respeetive members, 
so chosen, to be a standing committee on the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and, together, a joint committee. 
__ These appointments to be made on every fourth 
Wednesday of December, to serve for one year; va- 
cancies to be filled as they are in the regular com- 
mittees. The other seven members to serve for two 
years, to be chosen by joint resolution of Congress 
every alternate fourth Wednesday of December; va- 
cancies to be filled in’ like. manner whenever they 
occur. The managers to meet on the first Monday 
in May next, and fix the times of regular meetings 
of the board. On any application of three members, 
the superintendent shall calla meeting of the board 
by letter to each member—five constituting a quo- 
rum. Each member of the board to be paid his ue- 
cessary travelling and other actual expenses in at- 
tending meetings; which shall be audited and re- 
corded by the superintendent. 

. Whenever money is required fer the purposes of 
the institution, the superintendent, or managers, or 
any three, may certify to the president of the 
board that it is so required; whereupon he shall sub- 
mit the requisition to a committee of three mana- 
gers appointed for the purpose of regulating the ex- 
penditures, for examination and approval; and, 
upon their examination and approval, the president 
of the board shail certify the same to the proper of- 
ficer of the treasury as authority for the payment. 
The board to make all needful rules, regulations, 
and by-laws for the government of the institution, 
and the persons employed therein; and shall submit 
to Congress, at each session, a report of the opera- 
tions, expenditures, and condition of the institution. 
The bill then details the duties of the board 
in commencing operations. Among. the buildings 
is to be one for the reception ef an extensive 
library, equal to the first class of libraries in the 

world. When the necessary buildings are erected, 
all objects of natural history, plants, and geological 
and mineralogical specimens, belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, in Washington or elsewhere, to be deliv- 
ered to the institution, where they shall be arranged 
in such order and so classed as best to facilitate the 
examination and study of them; new acquisitions 
of use institution to be classed and arranged in like 
manuer. The personal effects of Mr. Smithson to 
be kept apart and preserved separate from other 
property of the institution. The managers to ap- 
point the superintendent of tke institution, who is 


i a 
o be secretary to the board, and professor of agri- 
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culture, horticulture, and reral economy; and he 
may, with the approbation of the board, employ 
such gardeners, agriculturists, and laborers, as 
may be required for the institution. He is to 
make experiments to determine the utility and 
advantage of new modes and instruments of 
culture, and whether new fruits, plants, and vegeta- 
bles may be cultivated to advantage in the United 
States; and those which shall prove worthy of adop- 
tion, shall be distributed among the people of the 
Union. The superintendent to be paid such salary 
as the board may think proper; andthe board may 
remove shim and appoint another in his place, 
whenever the interest of the institution may require 
it. The board is also to employ competent persons 
to deliver lectures, or courses of lectures in the in- 
stitution upon literature, science, and art, and on the 
application of science to art; during the sessions of 
Congress, commencing next session; to make rega- 
lations respecting attendance thereon; to fix the-rules 
of compensation therefor; and to prescribe, from 
time to time, the subjects of lectures, having regard 
to the character of the audience before whom they 
are- delivered, and the intent of the donor— 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men: Provided the entire expenditure for lec- 
tures. shall. not exceed 95,000 a year. The 
managers may, at their discretion,cause these lectures, 
or.such of them as they desire, to be printed and 
sold at the -cost of publication. An annual. expen- 
diture of not less than $20,000 out of the interest of 
the fund is authorized to be made in the purchase 
of books and manuscripts for the library of the in- 
stitution, which library is to comprehend in due 
proportion; without preferenee or exclusion of any 
ranch of knowledge, works pertaining to all the 
departments of human knowledge, as well as physical 
sciente, and the applications of science to the arts 
of life, as all other science, philosophy, history, 
literature and art; and for its extent, variety, and 
value, said library shall he worthy of the donor of 
the fund, and of this nation and the age. The managers 
to emply a librarian and assistants, and to fix 
their salaries; also to prescribe the regula- 
tions under which the library shall be kept, 
visited and used. In conclusion, the bill appoints 
the seven managers not ex officio members, as fol- 
ows: 

Jared P. Kirkland, of Ohio, Richard Henry 
Wilde, of Louisiana, Geofze ‘Tucker, of Virginia, 
George Bancroft, of Massagiusetts, Henry King, of 
Missouri, and- Joseph G. Totten and Alexander 
Dallus Bache, members of the National Institute, 
and resident in Washington, as the seven members 
who, by. the second seetion, would be appointed by 
Congress. The right of altering, amending, adding 
to, er repealing the act is reserved to Congress, 
provided that no contract or individual right made or 
acquired under its provisions be divested or im- 
paired. 

On motions of Messrs. TAPPAN and CHOATE, 
two misprints in the new bill were amended. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that most of the 
amendments which he had submitted on a former 
day to be printed, had been rendered unnecessary 
by the changes since made in the bill by the Libra- 
ry Committee. But there was one defect still left in 
the board of managers, as he viewed the subject, 
and -which it was desirable to have removed.” He 
was fully sensible that any attempt to alter a bill 
which has twice received the deliberate considera-~ 
tion of a committee of this body, was almost hope- 
less. But the sabject was a novel one to usall. It 
was, aiso, not a measure of ordinary legislation, af- 
fecting the rights and property of our constituents, 
but the discharge of an important trust in behalf of 
a foreign philanthropist, and where we ought to 
move slowly in our deliberations, and rather confer, 
converse, and consult, asa real committee of the 
whole, instead of debate like partisans. He would, 
therefore, take the liberty to suggest that the board 


‘of management now proposed was imperfect in two 


respects. It did not contain persons enough resi- 
dent at the place where their duties must be per- 
formed, and wa so constituted as to be likely to 
render the elections of them by the two bonuses on 
some occasions difficult, and open to improper in- 
fluences. 

There would be no objection to the Vice President 
and Chief Justice as members of the board, on ac- 
count of the character of the present incumbents; 
bat neither of them lived here, nor did any of six 
members of Congress proposed to be appointed— 
nor any except two ci the other managers to be 
selected at large. Now as no compensation was to 


be given as salary or a per diem—it must be obvi- 
ous -that seldom would any one attend to the busi- 
ness, unless residing on the spot. For, though 
some would be here at times. officially, yet we-all 
know that it was under a- pressure of other engage- 
menis likely to prevent a close attention. to this 
trust. ; 

“What Mr. W. wishtd to propose instead of this, 
was the officers of the National Institute—-most of 
whom lived in this city, and five or six of whom 
consisted ex-officio of the President and. his cabinet, 
as a public check—equal to that of the Vice. Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice, and superior in position, 
as always on the spot: : 

This plan had the approbation of a former libra- 
ry committee about two years ago; and he held in 
his hand a bill to that effect, net acted on for want 
of time, and reported by a distinguished South Car- 
olinian, now in retirement, [Mr. Preston.] ° 


He hoped, on reflection, it would again be found 
acceptable to a majority of the committee and the 
Senate; especially when aided by some additional 
provisions, which he would suggest. 

In order to letothers at large participate, if they 
pleaséd, and had leisure, he proposed to unite with 


` the officers of the Institute four persons from the 


different sections of the Union; and, to render the- 
supervision of Congress as strong’ and effective as 
is proposed by the bill, to devolve that duty on the 
Library Committee—a committee already organized 
and talented, and peculiarly fitted, in some respects, 
for matters of this character. oe 


In order, likewise, to avoid the delay and difficul- 
ties of elections by the two Houses, he proposed to 
have this same committee of Congress select the 
four members at large. The amendment he was 
about to propose was intended to accomplish not 
only these two general changes in the mode of elect- 
ing, and in more convenient residence of mos of 
the board, without any loss of fitness in station and 
pursuit, and without being any less under the im- 
mediate control of Congress and its committee; bit 
to increase that control by placing all their doings, 
and especially the mode of drawing money from the 
treasury, under increased securities, to be prescribed 
from time to time by the Library Committee.” As 
the bill stood now, an account must be opened with 
every individual dealt with or paid; and no bonds er 
security were required in any case. Mr. W. wish- 
ed to clothe the committee of Congress with author- 
ity to remedy these defects, and not only make 
the whole board of management subject to the 
acts of Congress and its directions given from time’ 
to time; but subject also to the constant scrutiny of 
the standing committee of Congress in both Houses. 
And so far from conferring salaries or donations on 
the board-or on the Institute, he would not give a 
dollar to either, except to defray actual expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of the trast; and not allow 
either to drawa cent from the’ treasury except in 
the manner.and under the security which shall be 
prescribed by that standing committee of the two 
Houses. : 

With these explanations, he submitied the amend- 
ment he would now read: 

To strike out those portions of thejnew bill pro- 


` viding for the constitution of a board of managers, 


and insert: 


“The National Institute, through its’ officers, not to ex- 
ceed their present number, and associate with them four 
other scientific gentlemen, from different portions of the 
Union, to be selected by the Joint Committee on the Libra- 
ry; and said committee to exercise, from time to time, a su- 
pervision and control over this board, in behalf of Con- 
gress, and see that its directions, as expressed in this act, or 
m any future act, be duly carried into effect; and to`pre- 
scribe safe rules to be adhered to in drawing from the treas- 
ury and auditing all moneys ‘whatever expended from the 
Smithsonian fund; and none of the said board, nor any of 
said committee, shall receive any compensation for their 
personal services on this subject from the fund aforesaid, 
jut be paid only their travelling expenses.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN would be very glad, if it eould 
be accomplished, (and he thought at first it might be 
on this amendment,) to get a test vote of the Senate 
on the question whether Congress or the National 
Institute shall have the management and control of 
this Smithsonian library. But the amendment con- 
tained some things not necessarily involved in that 
test, which might be advantageously considered. 
He could not move an amendment, or he would, so 
as to separate these things. : 

Mr. CHOATE said the amendment of the senator 
from New Hampshire raised the precise question 
the senator from Pennsylvania wished to have tests 
ed. : 2 4 
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Mr. BUCHANAN looked upon it as a compound 


amendment. 
Mr. TAPPAN hoped the amendment would not 


revail. Although the chairman of the Library 
ommittee some sessions back, [Mr. Preston,] then 


a senator from South Carolina, made a report ac- ; 


companied by a bill, in conformity with this amend- 
ment, it was with the express jinderstanding of the 
committee that not one member of it but himself 
was in favor of that plan, or would sustain it. 

Mr. CHOATE did not know that the amend- 
ment offered by the senator from New Hampshire 
would not make a very good board of management; 
and indeed he felt nothing but respect in the highest 
degree for that senator and his associates of the Na- 
tional Institute; as co-laborers in the advancement 
of science and the diffusion of knowledge among 
men, they had already donea good deal. But he 
had ascertained, throagh various conferences in the 
Library Committee, that the senator’s proposition 
was not likely to meet that favor or support neces- 
sary to insure the success of the bill this session; on 
the contrary, that it would make enemies of many 
who would otherwise sustain the measure. Now, 
on this subject of constituting a board of managers— 
for the committee attached great importancelo it—he 
(Mr: C.) had given it his most anxious attenion. 

t was the only part of the original bill to which 
much consideration was not given in the first in- 
stance. Since its recommittal the committee had had 
repeated conferences on this point, and the result 
has been that the pen laid down in the bill was 
unanimously adopted as a happy embodiment of the 
main principles of all former propositions, the dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to which had heretofore 
impeded the action of Congress as to the disposi- 
tion of the fund. He was prepared now to say, that 
unless there was some more palpable objection than 
had yet been made to the plan laid down in the bill, 
the support which it would insure could not fail of 
rendering the measure successful this session. 

It might be necessary to say a word or two re- 
apecting the course pursued by the committee in ma- 
king this arrangement. They went back to the rec- 
ords of ull proceedings in Congress since the recep- 
tion of the bequest, to ascertain the number and 
character of the various propositions suggested for 
ita disposition; and having collected them all, the 
committee conceived they could not be mistaken in 
combining from the whole such general principles as 
would unite the greatest number of friends to the 
main object. Now he felt bound to say, that in this 
the committee had succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. 


complex, expensive, or impracticable, plan of ma- 
chinery for the management of the institution; but, 
on “the contrary, one pre-eminently likely to work 
well—economically, efficiently, and practically con- 
sidered. 

On reviewing all former propositions, the commit- 
tee found that there were two or three things in 
which a large majority conturred—such as, that the 
Vice President and Chief Justice of the United 
States should be, ex officio, members of the board, 
and that they should have associated with them one 
or two respectable resident members of the National 
Inatitute. It was found, also, that a suggestion 
came from Mr Robbins of Rhode island, that 
three members of the Senate and three of 
the House of Representatives should be made 
members of the board. Thus the committee had 
united whatever there was to recommend this propo- 


sition to those whose differences of opinion had | 


heretofore impeded the action of Congress. They 
took for the ex officio members of the board the Vice- 
President and the Chief Justice of the United States. 


There could he no difficulty as to their appointment, | 


for they are already elected, and always, by virtue 
of their office, ready to act. The committee then 
rovided that three members of the Senate should 
named by the presiding officer in the same way 
that he named standing committees; and that three 
members of the House of Representatives, in like 
manner, should be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. These six members would form a joint 
standing committee, and have charge of the institu- 
tion in Congress; for the committee decided that 
Congress should hold in its own hands the control 
and supervision of the institution. Thus Congress 
would have the interests of the institution immediate- 
ly represented on the floor of both Houses. In 
addition to those eight ex officio members of the 
board, there would be seven persons to be selected 
by Congresse—two of them faom the resident mem- 


They had not, as the senator '' 
from New Hampshire seemed to suppose, made a | 


bers of the National Institute, the remainder from 
different States of the Union.= Hereafter, these seven 
are to be elected by joint resolution of Congress 
every two years. This would afford an opportuni- 
ty of electing gentlemen distinguished as men of 
science and learning, who, from the respect enter- 
tained for them, would be able to enlist the most 
friends for the institution, and would have the best 
opportunities of making the citizens of the Union 
acquainted with its objects and advantages. 

here was another consideration which he was 
sure would, upon reflection, have some weight with 
the senator from New Hampshire, and, he hoped, 
induce him to forego his amendment. It was, that, 
in looking at the two propositions, with a view of 
ascertaining which was most republican, most dem- 
ocratic in principle, he would find that of the com- 
mittee infinitely more so than his own. It was cer- 
tainly anti-republican and anti-democratic to surren- 
der all control of the people’s representatives in re- 
spect to a trust especially commi‘ted to their custo- 
dy, for the people’s benefit, and place it in the hands 
of a close body, like the National Institute, wholly 
irresponsible to either Congress or the people—a 
body, the machinery and operations of which, so 
far as regarded the people, were shut out from their 
view, and to which they could of right have no ac- 


cess. On the other hand, the proposition of the | 


committeejrecognised especially, and in a pre-eminent 
degree, the complete contro] and supervision of. the 
people’s representatives, and insured that publicity 
which could not fail of gaining public confidence in 


the management of the institution, and universal ap- - 


probation as to the attainment of the purpose for 


| which the bequest was made. 


Mr. WOO 
his amendment should be attacked by the senator 
Massachusetts (Mr. Croate] as anti-republican or 
anti-democratic. Such an attack from that quarter 
was, in an 
when, in thi 
members of his proposed board are recommended 
by him to be appointed, not by the two Houses 
of Congress or their committee, but three by the 
Speaker of one, and three by the President of the 
other, without any appeal. 

But Mr. W. feared we were sliding into that 
species of political debate which, in a case like this, 
he deprecated. ‘This was not a struggle for victory 
of a party or personal predilection, but to execute 
in the most fit and becoming manner a sacred trust 
which had been devolved on us from abroad rather 
than by our people. 

Some gentlemen, who assail the proposed amend- 
ment inadvertently seem to suppose it is a contest 


| whether Congress or the National Institute shall 


control the Smithson fund; whereas no such ques- 
tion exists.. The same control is left in Congress, 
if the amendment is adopted, as is left in it by the 
bill as it now stands. Indeed, the amendment in- 
creases the reserved control of Congress in one par- 
ticular through the constant supervision and check 
of the Library Committee of the two Houses which 
it provides for. : 

After the amendment is adopted, Congress can at 
any moment abolish or amend the whole board— 
can give to it any special instructions by resolution 
or act; and can, by its committee, give any direc- 
tions, which by this very amendment are to be en- 
forced by the board and Institute, rather than either 
of them being made independent of Congress. 

It seems also to be apprehended by some gentle- 
men, that the National Institute is to have a great 
donation of property, as weil as power, by this 
amendment; when, in truth, no power is bestow- 


ed except conditionally, and which is not kept con- | 
| stantly under the control of Congress; and not a dol- 


lar of property, directly or indirectly, is given to the 
Institute. 

Indeed, no property is given to the Institute or 
anybody else. The library, buildings, &., all re- 
main in Congress as trustee for the fund. The 
board of managers, including the Institute, are mere 
executive or ministerial agents to carry out our di- 
rections, and own no more of the property itself, 
than the captain in the navy owns of the ship-of-war 
in his charge. It is rather a burden imposed on the 
board and Institute—as they not only acquire no 
property but their service, which have so long and 
decidedly been given to letters and science without 
any pay, are all, by my amendment, to continue to 
be gratuitous. 

The difficulty will be rather in getting gentlemen 
of suitable characters to devote their time at all to 
this subject under these ciroumstances, than in pre- 


BURY expressed some surprise that | 


view, extraordinary; but much more so, | 
s very bill, in another place, six of the | 


` commands or wishes. 


venting them from profiting in a pecuniary point of 
view. It is this apprehended difficulty which will, 
in part, be removed by taking more managers resi- 
dent here, who can attend to the business in rota- 
tion or otherwise, at less mconvenience and loss 
than those from a distance. 

Again: it is said that the form of a resolution in 
elections avoids any dispute. How so? Suppose 
that the gentleman named in the bill from Ohio was 
moved to be stricken out, and that of the member of 
the Library Committee from Ohio be substituted, 
(Mr. Tarpan,] (as seemed to Mr. W. proper:) 
might it not give rise to debate as to their respective 
characters and fitness? So of every other member 
proposed, though all doubtless were very suitable 
men. 

Other gentlemen seem to fear an abuse of the trust 
by these agents under the amendment, when the 
very object ang terms of it are to increase the 
guards against abuse, through one of our own com- 
mittees, and its supervision and regulations; and 
when the position oF the Institute and board under 
it, instead of being antagonist to Congress, or inde- 
pendent of it, is made to be in more entire subordi- 
nation to it, and is hemmed around by stronger 
safeguards against any possible departure from its 
He was anxious that, while 
the Smithson fund came from a stranger and abroad, 


i rather than from among ourselves, and hence gave 
| no cause for national pride or boasting, but rather 


——-" 


| with the great Euro 


was mortifying to our own backwardness in such 
an object, we should at least be vigilant over its 
use, remedy defects as to its efficiency—which we 
may by this amendment—and add something to our 
national character by the appropriate manner of 
managing the whole trust, though, unfortunately, 
we have had no lot nor part in creating it,or liberally 
adding to it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that he had but very 
few words to say on this subject. According to the 
will of the donor, this fund was to bedistributed for 
the‘‘increase and diffusion ofkaowledge among men.” 
Considering our peculiar position in the District of 
Columbia, he (Mr. B.) had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the best mode of distributing this fund 
was by the purchase of a Great library. Indeed, he 
could imagine no other. If (said Mr. B.) you at- 
rempt to establish a literary institution here, with 
the great expense attendant upon living in this Dis- 
trict, and from other causes which I need not enu- 
merate, this fund in its benefits would be confined 
to a very small portion of the people of this coun- 
try. From the very nature of our government, and 
the condition of the people of thiscountry, we could 
never expect to erect in our day a library to conpare 
n libraries, except by the ap- 
plication of this fund to that purpose. It was impos- 
sible, every body knew, for any of our citizens who 
proposed to write a history,or any other work that re- 
quired an examination into ancient books and au- 
thorities, to do so without going to Europe for that 
purpose. Now, he believed that an extensive libra- 
ry in which all the means of human krowledge 
should be collected, and in which they should be 
equally open to all the citizens of this country, was 
the very best mode in which to apply the money 
so liberally bequeathed b r. Smithson 
for the “increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” He was clearly of that 
opinion; but he had no idea of making a speech 
upon the subject. The question now before the 
Senate resolved itself into a very simple proposi- 
tion; and that was, Shall Congress retain and direct 
the immediate and ‘efficient control of this fund, and 
of its application, or shall it be administered through 
the agency of the National Institute? That was the 
qnestion; and on the decision of the question his own 
vote might depend. Now, he entertained all proper 
respect for the members of this Institute, and he be- 
lieved it had been already instrumental in diffusing 
knowledge among men; buthe thought Congress was 
bound to keep the application of this fund distinct 
from that, or any other literary incer orated body. 
What was proposed by his honorable friend from 
New Hampshire {Mr. Woopsvrr] in the amend- 
ment under consideration? Why, to connect the 
National Institute with the Smithsonian library—to 
form a sort of partnership between the two. The 
National Institute is to hold its meetings in a room 
in the building to be erected for the use of theSmith- 
sonian libra This was in the printed amendment, 
and would be the inevitable consequence of intrusting 
the management of this fund to that Institute. In 
a great national institution like the Smithsonian li- 
brary, calculated for the benefit of the whole people 
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of the country, he desired to keep it clear, or detach 
itand keep it distinct from the National Instituté, or 


any other literary corporation whatever. . Congress 
ought tò take. upon itself the immediate control of 
this ‘library. It would never succeed, unless this 
course should be pursued. 

For one, he was not acquainted with the rules of 
the National Institute, and he did not know in what 
manner the managers of that institute were elected; 
but the proposed amendment placéd the direction 
and supervision of the library in the hands of man- 
agers notelected by Congress, not responsible to Con- 
gress,and over whom the people of this country, by 
their representatives, could have no control whatever. 
Congress was undoubtedly capable of administering 
this fund without the aid of the National Institute; 
and it was their duty to-do so. 

Without, therefore, troubling the Senate with any 
further observations, he should certainly go for sep- 
arating the operations of this libraty from those of 
the National Institute; wishing and hoping that that 
Institute might havefall the success which he be- 
lieved is so well deserved; and if it should be made 
a rival in disseminating knowledge among men with 
the library, well and good. The more knowledge 
communicated, the better for the people of this 
country. He, therefore, should vote against the 
amendment of the honorable senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Woopzury,] and, although there 
were some provisions in the bill to which he might 
object, he would vote for it, nevertheless, should it 
remain substantially as it came from the Committee 
onthe Library. 

Mr: ALLEN said he should vote. against this or 
any other proposition whatever, contemplating a 
connection of anything called an institution with the 

ublic treasury of the country, in any form or shape. 
This title, “National Institute,” sounded large, 
and, at a distance, was calculated to produce a great 
impression upon the public mind. What was it 
Some years ago a few gentlemen of this city got to- 
gether and concluded to form aliterary and scientific 
association among themselves. Well, that thing 
has been done in every city, and in most of the vil- 
lages and towns of the United States, from little de- 
bating societies composed of young men, up to lite- 
rary associations composed of gray-headed men. 
All of these associations, of which there are so many 
in this country, were like that in the city of Wash- 
ington, formed in the same way, and were mere 
voluntary associations of man with man.. But this 
association in Washington city, finding a Capitol here 
and a public treasury here, called itself a National 
Institute; and in order to legalize its. claim to 
that pompous title, it asked Congress to give ita 
corporate existence by a solemn law. After they 
gotassociated in the public mind the idea ofits na- 
tionality, they succeeded in getting a law passed 
giving it alegalexistence and then they began to en- 
ter into the organization, and to claim a part in the 
administration of the government. That Institute 
came here with the very instinct of all corporations, 
to get, its hands into the public treasury of the coun- 
try, by a process of induction. Itproceeded with that 
modesty and imposing humility which character- 
ize’ the movements of all corporations. It began 
by obtaining the tempory charge of objects of sci- 
ence belonging to the government; and being in- 
trusted with: the custody of that part of the public 
property, which resulted from the exploring expe- 
dition, there was a motion made towards the publie 
treasury. Having proceeded so far, it proceeded, a 
few years after, toask Congress to pay it moneys 
out of the public treasury; and: for what? For its 
care of these very articles of publie property, which, 
as a favor of the government, it had asked to be in- 
trusted with the care of. 

“This Senate, which sat here for its constituents, 
was neverthless so unjust, in his judgment, as to 
tempt this corporation to its present advances by 
the fatal step of making for it a public office, and 

aying it $5,000 for the favor which the institution 
had asked, in the privilege of taking care of the 
articles resulting from the exploring expedition. He 
opposed that bill at the time it was upon its pas- 
sage through the Senate; and he then said—what was 
now seen—that the attraction of this corporation was 
towards the public treasury. 

Weare now intrusted with a fund of some half 
amillion of dollars. It is intrusted to the care of 
the Congress of the United States; whether by the 
constitution or by Mr. Smithson, it is now immate- 
rial. The money is obtained; and the question is 
decided that Mr. Smithson could extend the limits 
pf the constitntion by a request in his will, and 


place at the disposal of Congress moneys for ob- 


jects which the constitution knows not, You got the 


money;it. is now in the public treasury, or ought 
to be; and was as much subject to the constitutional 
action of Congress as any other moneys of the 
treasury; and for that action alone, and in the -name 
of the Smithsonian institution, this National Insti- 
tute comes here to ask Congress to give it the exclu- 
sive administration of half a million of the public 
money. This could be answered by the general 
charge that no moneys ought to be drawn out of the 
public treasury except by the appropriation of law, 
and that Congress has no right to intrust the ad- 
ministration of the public funds to any functionary 
of this government, much less to an irresponsible 
agent, unknown to the constitution of the United 
States, calling itself a National Institute. If we 
had a right, he would be opposed to this bill, for he 
could say that, within his reading and his observa- 
tion, he bad never known a single instance of a fund 


. of money, charitable or otherwise, being intrusted 


to the care ofan incorporated body of men, that was 
not squandered, and made to fall short of the object 
of the donor. lt was the instinct of these machines 
called corporations; and it was impossible for it 
tò be otherwise. Intrust this corporation with the 
administration of this fund, and it would be just as 
much throwing it away as to throw it into the mud- 
banks of the Potomac. All these corporation are 
filled with law—they are but the incorporation of 
laws; and never, without an exception, either in 
English history or ours, with regard to the admin- 
istration by corporations, was there an instance 
where the corporation had not consumed the fund 
or squandered it away, and caused it to fall short of 
the object of the donor. The Girard folly in Phila- 
delphia was an instance of this fact. - There might 
be found. thousands of instances in the reports made 
to the British Parliament by those charged with the 
investigation of these subjects; and m many in- 
stances, not only the income, but the principal, was 
consumed in paying the administrators. It was al- 
ways so. This society in Washington city, which 
calls itself a national institution, has no more right 
to the direction or control of this fund than the 
Wistar Club in Philadelphia—an institution es- 
tablished there by an able physician of that name— 
or any literary society in the East or West, of 
which there were great numbers, as he had before 
stated. E . 

Tt is said that this fand is to be applied in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That very idea gave rise to the 
origin of the National Institute, he had no doubt. 
Flere was a fund to be expended here; and of course 
there must be somebody to receive it, and what so 
handy as.a corporation? What so convenient as to 
take into its hands a fund of money which has to be 
expended? What so convenient asa corporation 
got up for the purpose of receiving it? And what 
was better calculated to lead Congress into their ob- 
ject than to take the title of national? National! 
a word always dear to the American people—so 
dear that many an inn, tavern, and eating house, 
throughout the country, bore the title, and he be- 
lieved there was aii establishment somewhere in 
town here which bore upon its sign the national 
eating house! Now, as to the formation of a society 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, that was 
well enough; but he did not want to see these things 
take a literary and scientific name for the purpose of 
thrusting their hands in the treasury. He did not 
want to see corporations of men under high sound- 
ing titles, and professing beneficial objects, formed 
in this capital with a view to enter into the control 
of the public funds. He saw no reason why we 
should not give the control of this fund to some 
literary institution in Philadelphia or Boston, with as 
much propriety as to the National Institute. 

The constitution did not give us charge of the 
mind and genius of the American people. It was the 
privilege of a despot, not of a free government, to 
contro! the mind and direct the genius of the people; 
and he wished to see no institution for. that purpose 
established in the capital of the United States, by 
which the American people are to think, and read, 
and speak. Gentlemen were mistaken if they ima- 
gined that, because such institutions exist in France 
and other parts of Europe, they were doing a 
service to the American people in undertaking to 
pursue,the same course in this country, or under our 
government. Our government is the creature of the 
public mind, and not the creator. In Europe, where 
monarchies, crowns, and thrones sustain themselves 
by controlling the thoughts of the people, it is differ- 
ent; but our government stands upon the thoughts 


of the people, and is controlled by them. We have no 
right to presume that the people are so ignorant that 
we ought to legislate for enlightening them. We 
are here to receive their instructions, not to impart | 
instruction to.them. Itis no part of our duty to. do 
so. It is presumption in us to assume the duty. 

On these grounds, and others which Mr. A. en- 
forced with great energy, he not only opposed the 
amendment, but signified his intention of voting 
against the whole projèct. k: 

Mr. WALKER said that, on: this occasion, he 
was likely to be placed in a small minority. In re- 
lation to the denunciation which the Senate had ` 
just heard upon this floor of the National Institute, 
and the charge that it commenced out ofa desire to 
monopolize the Smithsonian fund, he need only to 
say that it commenced long before that fund was 
received. It originated with a distinguished mem- 
ber of the cabinet of Mr. Van Buren, now-in honora- 
ble retirement; and from no individual did it receive 
more encouragement, or stronger marks of approba- 
tion, than from ex-President Van Buren himself, by 
numerous valuable presents, and by every other 
means in which he could manifest his regard. He 
(Mr. Waxxer) thought, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of opinion between his friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Croats] and his friend from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopsury,]as to which is 
the most democratic—and he really rejoiced that his 
friend from Massachusetts was claiming to be dem- 
ocratie, for it was a good symptom of the progress 
of democracy—and, notwithstanding all that was 
said by his friend from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] he was 
bound to say that the individuals who originated 
this Institution were eminently democratic. He 
did not see that the amendment offered by the 
senator from New Hampshire proposed that the 
National Institute. should have one dollar of the 
Smithsonian fund, or of any fund whatever. He be- 
lieved it provides that the whole payments to be made 
are to be made by the treasury; and that all the Na- 
tional Institute is to do, as regards this matter, in 
connection with the four other individuals named, 
is to be done under the direction of a committee of 
this body, and subject every year to the modifica- 
tions and regulations, and subject to the supervision 
and control, of the government of the United States. 
He rejected the idea, as one utterly erroneous, that 
the amendment of the senator from New Hamp- 
shire proposes that the National Institute shall take 
any portion of this fund, or that it proposes eyen 
that it shall have the administration of it. It is not 
to receive a selitary dollar. It is not to disburse 
either the Smithsonian fund, orany other fund what- 
ever, under this amendment. The Smithsonian ~ 
fund is all to be administered by the Treasury De- 
partment—to be paid out by that department; and 
all that is to be done by this amendment is, to pro- 
vide that there may be some supervision of these 
drafts before they are presented tothe Treasury 
Department. ; 

He should really like to know, inasmuch as there 
was to be a discussion here upon politics generally, 
which of the two is the more democratic—the Smith- 
sonian Institution, or the National Institute? The 
Smithsonian Institution originated from an individ- 
ual in England, entirely foreign—the very name is 
foreign. How was it with the National Institute? 
It sprang from the people. It bears a name that is 
dear to the people; and it has received the man- 
ifest encouragement of the people of the Wnited 
States. He spoke now not merely of the colleges 
scattered all over the Union that had contributed to 
its aid and support. He spoke not merely of the 
scientific men who assembled at this Capitol not 
long since, and gave it their encouragement and sup- 
port; but he spoke of the people in the humblest 
walks of life, scattered all over this Union—residing 
in every State of the Union—who, from year to year, 
and from month to month, had forwarded presents. 
And why is it that this Institute is dear to the 
American people? Because it is natioral—because 
it is American. They wish to see an institution here 
bearing the name of the nation, which shall give to 
the United States the same happy renge in science 
that this government has done In political affairs. 

And let him tell gentlemen that an institution that 
is merely called Smithsonian can never concentraie 
in the same degree the affections and confidence of 
the American people. Still he admitted that it must 
be called the Smithsonian Institution, sor did he 
propose that it should be called by any other name. 
But the question was, whether the individuals. who 
were named in the bill now under consideration, as 
regarded the Smithsonian Institution, would better 
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carry oùt the object of Mr. Smithson than the Na- 
tional Institute. It was a mere difference of opinion 
as to how the furid could be best administered. But 
if there was any objection to a corporation, 
would, not the Smithsonian Institution be a 
corporation? He. was. sure his honorable friend 
from Mas3zachusetts [Mr. Cuoare] would not 
deny that it was at least what was in law -called a 
quasi corporation; and he supposed his honorable 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Arren] would admit that it 
“would not be more democratic by making it a quasi 
corporation. He supposed it could institute suits 
and legal proceedings. Who are the persons that 
would have charge of this, under the National Insti- 
tute? Who are the directors? There was the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Wasnot that democratié 
Is he not the only man in our government. who is 
elected by the whole people of the whole Union? 
And who, together with him constitute a majority 
of the directors? Why, the cabinet, deriving their 
appointment directly and immediately from the 
‘Chief Magistrate, who is himself the chosen of the 
whole American people. Was that less democratic 
than committing the administration of this fund to 
those intrusted with itin the bil? He thought, so 
far as the democracy of the thing was concerned, 
that the administration of this fund by the National 
Institute was quite as democratic as it could be by 
any other mode. 

But those who have charge of this fand under the 
National Institute will be always here. They are 
to contribute their valuable services and time to the 
administration of this fund, and they are not to re- 
ceive one solitary dollar for those services. He be- 
lieved that by committing to this Institute the admin- 
istration of this fund, two main objects would be 
accomplished. In the first place, it would best ac- 
complish the intention of the donor; and, in the 
second, he believed it would also give additional 
permanency, and aid the National Institute. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the denunciation of. his friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Auien,] and notwithstanding the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Cuoats] considered his plan much the best, and 
much the more democratic, he [Mr. Marren 
should feel himself constrained to vote, in a smal 
minority he supposed, for the amendment proposed 
by his honorable friend from New Hampshire [Mr. 

N oopBurRY. 

Mr. FOSTER of New York rose not to disenss 
the measure, but to suggest what appeared to him to 
be a deficiency in the bill, namely, the want of 
some provision for the permanency of the sys- 
system of management which experience should 
prove to be best. In the proper time he would sub- 
mit an amendment, the object of which would be 
that there should be only one of the seven additional 
members over the ex officio members elected annual- 
ly; so that in the course ef time each would serve 
seven years. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed the amendment of 
the senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment to the amendment was accord- 
ingly rejected. 

Mr. POSTER of New York now submitted his 
amendment, as follows: 

“And Jared P. Kirtland of Ohio, Richard Henry Wilde of 
Louisiana, George Tucker of Virginia, George Bancroft of 
Massachusetts, Henry King of Missouri, and Joseph G. Tot- 
tenand Alex, Dallas Bache, members of the National Insti- 
tute, resident in Washington city, be the other seven mem- 
bers; who shall, by lot, fix the term of their office, so that the 
term of one of them shall expire in one year; of another, in 
two years; ofanother m three vears; of another in four years; 
of another in five years; of another in six years; and of the 
other in seven years from the first day of December next 
after the passage of this act. And any vacancy happening 
otherwise than by the expiration of the term, shall be filled 
for the. remainder of the term on the fourth Wednesday of 
December next after the vacancy occurs.” 

Mr. F. urged at some length the propriety of this 
provision, ki 

Mr. TAPPAN opposed the provision as unneces- 
sary, as there could be no doubt of the re-election 
of such mèmbers as proved by their services to be 
most valuable to the institution. 

Mr. CHOATE pointed out how much better it 
would be for the interests of the institution to have 
short ‘terms of election, as that would stimulate 
managers, who would feel their ambition excited 
by the honor of their trust, to exertions worthy of 
their re-election. | ` ; ; 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected: 

Mr. ALLEN moved to strike out the words 
‘tmembers of the National Institute,” by which two 
of the nominees in the bill were designated. 

“The amendment was rejected. : 


On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the fourth Wed- 
nesday ın December, in the bill, was changed to the 
third Wednesday in December, lest sometimes the 
fourth Wednesday might fall on Christmas day. 

Mr. WOODBURY withdrew the printed amend- 


ments.he had on a former day offered, the necessity - 


for them having been obviated by alterations in. the 
bill. . : ‘ ns y 
The amendment of the substitute, as amended, 


was then adopted, and the bill was reported back to. 


the Senate. ` 

Mr. BERRIEN, before the -bill was allowed. to 
pass the stage of amendment, suggested the necese 
sity of considering whether a section would not be 
necessary, authorizing the institutis», in respect to 
the property it would possess iy the grant of 
the public grounds, to sue and be sued. It might 
be a question whether the government would be the 
ostensible party in a suit. 

Mr. CHOATE conceived the property in the 
ground would still vest in the government; but, for 
the purpose of having time to add a small-section, 
to avoid any possible difficulty, he would have no 
objection to passing over the bill informally tll to- 
morrow. : 

The amendments made in committee of the whole 
were then concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate went 
into executive session; and, after some time spent 
therein, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 21, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The select committee on the best mode of dispos- 
ing of the maps, &c., connected with the exploring 
expedition, was appointed by the Speaker this 
morning, as follows: 

Messrs. J. W. Davis, McDoweii, Wintnror, 
Leonarp, and Cras. M. Reep. i 
MILITARY POSTS IN NEBRASKA AND ORE- 


GON. 

Mr. DOUGLASS gave notice of his intention 
hereafter to ask leave to introduce a bill to establish 
military posts in the Territories of Nebraska and 
Oregon. 


REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, on leave, introduced an 
amendment to the bill some time since present- 
ed by him for thereannexation of Texas to this 
Union; which was ordered to be printed. It was 
as follows: 

“Amendment intended to be`offered in Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union, to the bill 
(500) declaring the consent of Congress that a new 
State be formed within the jurisdiction of the repub- 
lic of Texas, and admitted into the Union. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the State of 
Texas, when admitted into this Union, in conformity with 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled, and continue 
to be entitled, untilthe next general census, to two repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and, in all other respects, as far as they may be ap- 
plicable, the ‘lews of the‘ United States shall extend,and 
have force in the State of Texas, and all the territory prop- 
erly claimed and belonging to the same, in the same man- 
ner as if that State, with its claims to other terrritory, had 
originally been one ofthe United States. 


“Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the President of the . 


United States, so soon as he shall be informed that the State 
of Texas has become entitled to be received and admitted 
into this Union in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, shall cause the same to be publicly made known by 
proclamation; and shall, at the commencement of the first 
session of the twenty-ninth Congress, Jay before both 
Houses all the proceedings received by this government, 
which shall have taken place in pursuance of this act.” 


Mr. ANDREW KENNEDY presented the pe- 
tition of David Ruble and 160 others, setilers on the 
great Miami reserve, praying Congress to pass a 
law ‘authorizing them to buy the farms. on which 
they reside, ata fair appraised value, exclusive of the 
improvements. The petition was accompanied by 
the following remarks: In the general pre-emption 
Jaw which passed this House in 1841, this reserve, 
for some cause or other, was excepted from its pro- 
visions. Before that time, the hardy, industrious, 
and enterprising settlers on this reserve had select- 
ed their lands, made small improvements, and 
moved their families upon them.. And why they 
should have been made an exception to the general 
provisions of that law, has always been a mystery 


tome. Be the cause What it may, those settlers 


were so well satisfied that their government would 


not persist in this unjust discrimination amongst 
her citizens, that they continued to extend their im- 
provements and to cultivate the. soil, hoping and 
trusting that justice would be done them in the 
premises. And such has been the zeal with which 
they labored for the improvement of the country, 
that now, instead of that great tract of land being 
what it was a few. years ago—a wilderness, where 
the red nuin, with bis neighbors, the wild beasts 
of the forts, made their haunts—it has now become 
awell cultivated agricultural region, where peace 
and plenty, greet the astonished vision at every 
turn, reminding ‘one of that beautiful passage of 


Scripture which declares that “the wilderness shall 


be made to.blossom as the rose.” : E : 

By every principle of justice and humanity, I bè- 
seech the favorable consideration of the members 
of this House to the prayer of the petition. _ 
` The petition was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. : sac 

Mr. BOYD offered a resolution in the usual form - 
to terminate the-debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the resolutions to rean- 
nex Texas to this Union, at 2 o’oclock on Saturday; 
on which he moved the previous question. _ 

Mr. CARROLL moved to lay thatresolution on 
the table; and, on that; he called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and, being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 53, nays 104—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Brinkerhoff, Carroll, Cling 
man, Cranston, . Darragh, Dellet, Dickey, Florence, 
Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, H. Hamlin, 
Hardin, Harper, Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel 
P. King, Melivaine, Marsh, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Nes, Paterson, Pheenix, Pollock, Elisha- R. Potter, Pratt, 
Preston, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Russell, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Albert. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Andrew 
Stewart, Summers, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, 
John White, Benjamin White, and William Wright—53, 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Barrin- 
ger, Belser, Benton, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bow- 
lin, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton 
Brown, W. J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Carpenter, Jeremiah 
E: Cary, Chappell, Clinch, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cul- 
lom, Dana, J. W. Davis, R. D. Davis, Dillingham, Doug- 
lass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, 
Foster, French, Kdward S. Hamlin, Haralson, Hays, Her- 
rick, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, James 
B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, La- 
branche, Lucas, Lumpkin, McClelland, McConnell, Me~, 
Dowell, McKay, Edward J. Morris, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Peyton, Emery D. Potter, David 8. Reid, Reding, 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, St. John, ‘Saunders, Thomas 
H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, 
John T. Smith, Thomas Smith; Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, 
John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, and 
Joseph A. Wright—104. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, : : ' , 

The previeus question was seconded, and th 
main question was ordered; and being taken, was 
decided in the afirmative without a division... i 

So the resolution fixing a time to terminate the 
debate was adopted. 

Mr. J. A. WRIGHT asked arid obtained leave 
to report a private bill, (name not heard;) which 
was twice read, and referred, to the Committee of 
the Whole House. ` 

After some disagreement, and considerable con- 
versation, as to the business which the House would 
agree to proceed with, å 


TERRITORIAL BUSINESS. 

The resolution of Mr. Levy, offered yesterday, 
setting apart the first three legislative days of Feb- 
ruary for the consideration of territorial business 
came up; and after some conversation, having been 
modified at the suggestion of Mr. C. Jounson and 
Mr. A. V. Browy, so as to provide for setting apart 
the 10th and 11th days of February by special as- 
signment to the business of the three Territories, 
was agreed to without a division. - 

Mr. HOUSTON asked leave to report a bill from 
the Committee on Public Lands. ` 

Mr. HAMLIN objected. They had limited the 
time, he said, for the Texas debate, and he was for 
improving it while it remained. ny, 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to suspend the rules, to 
allow him to report his bill; but subsequently 
modified his’ motion so as to suspend the rules for 
one hour to receive reports generally. 

The question was taken and decided in the nega- 
tive—ayes 59, noes-not counted. 

Mr. WENTWORTH offered the following reso~ 
lution, which lies over one day: ; 
` Resolved, That the honorable the Secretary of War fur- 
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nish to this House the roceeding and opinion of a court of 
inquiry convened by direction of the Secretary of War, in 
March, 1841, at Fort Gibson, to investigate the conduct and 
character of Surgeon P. Maxwell, upon charges and impu- 
tations made against him by the Surgeon General in certain 
official papers, and all the correspondence and papers con- 
nected ‘therewith: í 

: REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. COBB, the House resolved it- 
self.into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Hopxms in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolutions, with the 
several amendments thereto, for the reannexatioa of 
Texas. ` 

Mr. RHETT was entitled to the floor. It was 
related, he said, that in the battle of St. Jacinto the 
Mexicans either fired before they came within good 

- shot, or wasted their fire by indiscriminate charges 
along their enemy’s lines. The Texians, on the 
contrary, under the direction of their gallant leader, 
who, while he went along the line, told them “No, 
boys, no;” waited until the Mericans came within 
the certain range of. their deadly fire; they levelled 
their rifles at particular aim, and the result was, they 
conquered. He proposed, in this second battle of 
St. Jacinto, to imitate the example of those Texians; 
and therefore he should endeavor, in his argument, 
to be as brief, as dense, and as pointed as the circum- 
stances and his ability permitted. f 

In the first place (said Mr. R.) I propose to state to 
the committee the object at which T intend to aim. I 
shall not talk about the Texas debt, becguse I con- 
ceive that is only smoke.. I do not suppose that any 
proposition, which will receive the approbation of 
this committee, will have any reference to_ the 
Texas debt. I shall not talk of war; that also is 
Mexican smoke. The. proposition which he 
supposed would obtain favor with the com- 
mittee, and which -he intended to debate, was 
that submitted by the gentleman from Tenn., [Mr. 
Mirton Brown,] which proposed the admission of 
Texas as a State, with the limitations his bill con- 
tained. And permit him here to say, that since he 
had been on this floor, this proposition, emanating 
from the source it has, had given him more unfeign- 
ed gratification than any which had been offered 
here. It proved that they of the South, although 
they might differ upon great questions affecting the 
Union, yet when questions atose vitally affecting 
their peculiar section, and also the Union, they 
would be true to themselves and to the whole coun- 
try. - i 

Whe objections to this measure were two: Ist, 
that the act of admission by Congress was an-inter- 
ference with the treaty-making power that could 
alone accomplish such an object; and, 2d, that they 
were admitting a-foreign state, and that it was not 
competent for them to do so. 

Observing that he should for the present pass over 
the question of expediency to discuss these two 
great principles of power—power under limited gov- 
ernments being the first question to be settled by 
statesmen and legislators—he proceeded to say that 
he agreed with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Wixruror] that it was the duty of those who 
affirmed this power to show it, 

First, then: those who argued that the treaty-ma- 
king. power—viz: the President and Senate—ought 
to take cognizance of questions for the admission of 
States into the Union, conceded that that power ex- 
isted in the government. They only differed with 
them as to the mode in which it should be accom- 
plished; and, in so doing, they only admitted what 
had been done frequently by our government in its 
past. history, and what the Supreme Court 
had sanctioned. Now, he asked these gentlemen 
under what clause of the constitution did they draw 
the inference of this power in the treaty-making 
power. Was is not under that clause which said 
new States might be admitted by Congress into the 
Union? Ifit were not for that clause,no one would 
pretend that the President and Senate would have 
the power to purchase territory with a view to ad- 
mit new States into the Union, (which was the 
correlative power of the power to admit new States.) 
Now, he put it to these gentlemen if their argument 
was-not far more far-fetched than theirs. If they 
admitted that the treaty-making power was au- 
thorized to do. that to which there was no express 
reference made in the constitution, (viz: to purchase 
territory,) why could not the Congress, te whom the 
power was expressly given, use the same means, or 
any other means, to. acquire this territory out of 
which they were expressly authorized to admit new 
States? He submitted to all candid men that theirs 
was the weaker power, and that for which he con- 


tended was the stronger power; and that the admis- 
sion by their opponents of this weaker power car- 
ried with it the admission of the stronger power. 
` Now, let him refer to the reasons why this power 
was given to the Congress of the United States, and 
not to the President and Senate. Look back to the 
origin of our government. How was it that the old 
States came into the Union? Was this constitution 
framed by tke President and Senate? No; it was 
framed precisely on the -grounds on which they 
proposed now to act by this bill admitting a new 
State. The old States came into this Union; the 
constitution was framed by a combinstion of two 
great powers and interests: first, the States, as 
States, acted on it; and, second, the people belong- 
ing to the States acted ‘on it. i 

Now was it not likely when the constitution was 
framed, and the provision made that new States 
might be admitted into the Union, that it was in- 
tended that the same power which had made the old 
States, should admit and form new States also? He 
thought so. In admitting new States, they would 
have the popular approbation, as wel] as the govern- 
ment sanction of the country; and was not that pre- 


- cisely the course which they proposed to pursue here? 


They were observing strictly the analogies of the 
constitution. 

But let them look- one step further. Why was it 
that the framers of the constitution, when they said 
that new States might be admitted by the Congress 
into the Union, had not declared that they 
should be admitted by the President and Senate? 
Why, they chose to have the highest guaranty on 
this subject, both by the action of the people, and 
of the component sovereignties that convened to 
make the constitution. Why, look at the treaty- 
making power on the simple question of its corrupti- 
bility; and see whether the mode which they pro- 
posed to carry out here, was not far better, far more 
secure, than the admission if it could be effected b 
the President and Senate. It was true that the rati- 
fication of a treaty required a vote of two-thirds of 
the Senate; but two-thirds of the Senate were only 
nine senators more than a mere majority of the 
Senate; and Mr. R. agreed that nine men might be 
more easily influenced to a particular course, on a 
question of this vastly important character, than a 
majority of the House of Representatives, coming 
directly from the people. Every body knew that, 
in this great matter of admitting States, some of the 
most enormous instances of bribery and corruption 
had occurred. They all knew that Ireland had been 
annexed to England by means of not less than five 
millions sterling; and Lord Castlereagh began his 
political life, great as it was, with this measure. 

He would go one step farther: he would say that 
it affected the States not only as States, but that it 
affected the people of all the States; for it would 
have been wrong to have admitted new States into 
the Union without the assent of the people of the 
States. Shall the States, acting as sovereigns in the 
Senate, alone have a voice, and the people have 
none? Tt was not a republican doctrine, and was in 
conflict with the constitution, which declarés that 
Congress, and Congress only, shall have the- power 
to admit new States into. the Union. His position 
was, that the power of admitting new States was 
notin the treaty-making power atall. In the first 
place, said he, let us define what a treaty is. It cer- 
tainly is not a compact, ailiarice, or confederation 
alone. It may mean a different thing. A treaty is 
that about which you treat, about which you must 
treat; and it was in that view that Mr. Madison has 
put it in his article in the Federalist. He says it 
was necessary to give the treaty-making power to 
the President and Senate, on account of the secrecy, 
despatch, and certainty with which they could act. 
It was clear that, if it had not been for the treaty- 
making power, Louisiana would not have ceme into 
the Union in 1803, for there were difficulties and ob- 
stacles in the way which would have prevented the 
acquisition of that territory by a legislative act. 
But it did not follow that, alee other circumstances, 
Louisiana could not have been annexed by an act of 
Congress. Now, there were a class of cases which 
clearly came within the treaty-making power alone. 
These were cases of extra-territorial and interna- 
tional interests, such as right of search, rendition of 
territory afier war, rendition of criminals, fixing 
boundary, &c.; all cases of extra-territorial and in- 
ternational concern, requiring no act of Congress to 
carry them out. Butin all cases of municipal con- 
cern, Congress must act. 

Here Mr. R. cited several eases in illustration of 
his position, i 


| power to admit new States into the Union. £ 
i now he came to consider that power. Let any one 


.way than as a sovereign State. 


Jn these cases Congress might act alone, if it saw 
fit. Thought it might act in connection. with the 
treaty-making power, yet it could act alone. One 
gentleman laid down the broad proposition, that, in 
any matter affecting foreign nations, the treaty-ma- 
king power alone must act, and that Congress could 
not. Did those who held this doctrine reflect that, 
in matters most vitally affecting the people, they 
would give all legislative power to the President and 
Senate, and make the representatives of the people 
the mere underlings of an aristocracy of the Presi- 


 dentand Senate, built up on the ruins of the liber- 


ties of the people? Mr. R. here referred to the act 


| of Congress in relation to the colonial trade, which 


had the effect. of sweeping off our whole West India 
trade, and giving the carrying trade to Halifax. 
Under what power did Congress pass that act? Un- 
der the power to regulate commerce. Under what 
power was it proposed to admit Texas? regis hie 
n 


listen to the arguments that have been offered against 
this measure. He had not heard a single argument 


| that did not go to the effect it would have on our 
j municipal relations. One of the objections to an- 
i nexation was, that it was a sectional question, and 


was designed to give additional political power to 
the southern portion of the Union. Was not thata 


| municipal affair? Another was, that it would ex-- 


tend and perpetuate slavery. Was not thata muni- 
cipal affair? Again, it was objected that it would 
produce war. Well, had not Congress the power 
to declare war? And if it had, had it not a right to 
do so in that way as wellasany other? The annex- 
ation of Texas would be a proclamation to England 
to come on, if she chose, to'go to war on that issue. 
In short, all the objections that had been urged 
against the measure, proved it to be a municipal af- 
fair, over which Congress had control. He would 
now hasten onto the next proposition, which was, 
that Texas was a foreign state, and that Congress 
had the power to add foreign states to the Union. 
The gentieman from Kentucky behind him [Mr. 
G. Davis] talked about political suicide, which he 
said Texas would commit by being annexed to 
the Union. Why (said Mr. R.) we don’t intend to 
touch the sovereignty of Texas. We intend to ad- 
mit her into the Union asa soveréign equal with the 
other States; and, even if we should temporarily 
abridge her sovereignty by making her a territory, 
we intend at last to. give her a resurrection by 


- erecting that territory into sovereign and independ- 


ent States. Bat it must be recollected thata State 
must be a severeign to be admitted into the Union. 
Where was there any thing in the constitution of 
the United States to show that the States were not 
sovereigns? He assented fully to the truth of the 
declaration made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. The gentleman said that Massachusetts was 
a sovereign when she entered into the confederacy, 
and that, assenting to the constitution as a sovereign, 
she would have a right to go out of the Union when- 
ever she thought the constitution was violated. He 
believed that every sovereign State had a right to 
dissolve the federal compact whenever she thought 
it was violated, and that each State, as a sovereign, 
had a right to judge for herself if it was violated. 
But if Texas should come into the Union, he should 
like to know how she was to come in in any other 
Some gentlemen 
contended that, to admit Texas into the Union, she 
must be first taken in as a territory. But suppose 
that was done: she must form a constitution amd 
State government before she can be admitted, and 
when that is done, she is a State; and if a State, she 
must .be a foreign State. How was a sovereign 
State to be admitted into the Union unless she was 
a foreign State? If it is a sovereign State, it must be 
a foreign State; and when gentlement contend that 
before a State can be admitted into the Union, its 
territory must belong to the Union, they contradict 
what they have already dene. Mr. R. went on to 
illustrate this argument by citing the cases of the 
States that had been admitted into the Union since 
the adoption of the constitution. He referred par- 
ticularly to the case of the State of Missouri. Tn 
conformity with the act of Congress, this ‘State, 
when a Territory, formed a constitution, and erect- 
ed herself into a State. That constitution not meet- 
ing the approbation of Congress, she was refused 
admittance, and had to adopt another before she 
could be admitted into the Union. ‘Where was 
Missour: then? She was a sovereign State; and 
suppose Congress had refused-to admit her till now: 
would she not be still a sovereign and independent 


State? Unquestionably she would, and she would 
also be a foreign State. A State cannot be admitted 
into the Union ull she is a sovereign; and then she 
is a foreign State. 

There was one objection which had been made to 
this measure by the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Kexxepy,]| which at first he thought was en- 
itled to some weight; and that was, that the consti- 
tution provided that no man shall be qualified to 


serve as a senator or member of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives, unless he shall have been nine years a 
citizen of the United States for the first office and 
seven years for the latter. 

The objection was, how were the two olauses of 
the constitution—one providing that Congress may 
admit new States into the Union, and the other de- 
claring that a senator and a representative shall be 
nine and seven years a resident of the United 
States—to be reconciled? But what was the rule of 
law on this subject? The rule for construing laws 
and constitutions was, that, where two provisions 
conflict with each other, they shall be so construed 
as to make each stand, if possible. But there was 
no difficulty in this question, as it could not come 
up till the State was admitted into the Union, and 
sent her senators and rcpresentatives here. Sup- 
pose, then, that the new State should send senators 
and representatives who are inhabitants of one or the 
other of the old States—indeed, the framers of the 
constitution might have provided this clause ex- 
pressly with the view of meeting the cases of States 
admitted into the Union out of foreign territory, so 
that they may be compelled to find members of 


Congress who, by a long residence in the United 


States, may be better acquainted with its lawsand | 


institutions than the late subjects of perhaps a des- 
potic power. He now came to the objections on 
the ground of expediency. It had been urged that 
this was a sectional question—that the territory to 
be annexed lies on our southern border, and that its 
acquisition will add political path to the south- 
ern portion of the confederacy. ell, he should 
like to know how any addition of territory was 
ever to be made that was not sectional in that sense. 
Will you (said he) ever get territory that surrounds 
the whole Union? So far it was a sectional ques- 
tion, and must of necessity be so; but, viewed in a 
proper light, it was not sectional. ‘The question 
was, whether the limits of our Union were to stand 
as now, and never to be extended; or whether we 
are to go on and extend the blessings of our 
free institutions over a vast territory; whether 
we are to go on as our ancestors intended, 
enlarging our possessions, extending our institu- 
tions, and fulfilling our high destinies, er remain as 


we are. If Texas was to be the last acquisition that | 


we are to make, there might be some force in the 
objection; but it was not the last. He could not tell, 
with the improvements that have been made in ma- 
chinery and steam navigation, how long it would be 
before the whole continent was brought under the 
blessings of our constitution. He said the question 
was not sectional because it was not final. Would 
gentleman say that Oregon shall not come into the 
confederacy? The South was, and would be in any 
event, necessarily a small portion of the Union. The 
greater portion of territory was at the North, and 
the North would have the centrol of this continent. 
“Westward the star of empire holds its way;” and 
would gentlemen say that this would not have this 
vast territory? 

This was not a sectional question in its bearings. 
There were two great objects which the constitution 
was designed to secure: one was to provide for the 
common defence, the other was to secure domestic 
tranquillity. They hada mighty nation seeking to take 
possession of territory on the borders of this confed- 
eracy, with a view to assaila portion of this Union; 
and would they say that they would disregard their 
constitutional obligation to provide for the common 
defence? Would they allow the design alluded to 
to go on until it affected our domestic tranquillity —in- 
ternal tranquillity—the tranquillity of the whole? 
Would they say that they would not carry out the 
proyimana of the constitution by the passage of this 

il? Were the people of the South under the pro- 
tection of the constitution? Were they by the con- 
stitution secured domestic tranquillity? Or would 
they go on with the agitations of the South which 
had been originated in the British Parliament, and 
then brought into this place? Domestic tranquillity 
was their constitutional right; it was the purpose for 
which they entered into the confederacy; and now, 
when a great object was pregented as a means to 
secure it, by which they could be at peace with the 
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constitution, and with their fellow-citizens at the 
North, would they refuse to do iv A gentleman 
from the North had said that the South itself was 
answerable for the agitation; but that, he replied, 
was like the wolf saying to the lamb, you disturb 
my water. The South was a minority, and how 
could she cause the disquietude?, However, the taunt 
came from a gentleman who invariably supported 


these agitations; but could anything be more untrue? : 


lt had been forced upon the South in spite of their 
protestations; and now, when their people had been 
disquieted, and an opportunity occurred by which 
they could be tranquillized, would they refuse to 
restore tranquillity amongst them? If the consum- 
mation should come, which a gentleman from Ala- 
bama once pictured of blood and slaughter and des- 
olation of ‘the South, to which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts replied “let it come,” the gentleman 
from Massachusetts could not say with Macbeth, 


Thou can’st not say I did it, 
* * * * + 


* r 


Shake not thy gory locks at me. 


By continuing the agitation of the South, and re- 


fusing to tranquillize them by the passage of this bill, 


i: they would violate every principle of the compact. 


He then briefly replied to an argument used by 


` the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Marsu,] and 


. any portion of the statesmen of this count 
opposen the annexation of Texas to this 

e present the astonishing spectacle to the world | 
of having offered to us such a boon as had been of- | 


contended that the provision of the constitution 
which prohibited any alteration of the constitution 
in relation to the importation of slaves, &c., was a 
guaranty for the South, until the South became 
strong enough to protect themselves. 


But gentlemen had said this was a great strife for : 
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setts was Secretary of State, declaring—when it was 
expected that a descent would be made on Texas 
by some Frenchmen, for the purpose of making set- 
tlements there—that this government would not per- 
mit such a thing north of the Rio Grande. 

The settlements in Texas, then, were made un- 
der what were supposed to be the guaranties of this 
government to the people of Texas by the treaty of 
1803. That treaty provided that the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory should be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States as soon as possible, ac- 
cording to the principles of the federal constitution, 


| and be protected in the enjoyment of the rights, 


rivileges, and immunities of the citizens of the 
United S:ates; and, in the mean time, they were to 
have the free enjoyment of their property, their 
liberties, and the religion they profess. 

Gentlemen talked about the obligation of treaties; 
they professed a high regard for law and order, and 
advocated a strict observance of treaty faith; and he 
asked them where was their regard for treaties 
when they sanctioned the selling ifito colonial bond- 
age the very people whom this Union was bound by 


| the treaty of 1803 to protect. 


He had said that by the treaty of 1819 we lost 


: Texas. That was so true that they could not deny 


it; but he asserted here, and he held himself respon- 


_ sible to prove the assertion, that neither Spain nor 
- Mexico acquired any right under the treaty of 1819. 


sectional power between the North and the South. © 


Why, the South was in a minority, and was des- 
tined ever to be so. And what would they do with 
the bill on the table? Why, every clause of the 
constitution was designed to enable the weak to pro- 


tect themselves; and, by passing this bill, they would ; 


only be acting in consonance with the constitution. 

What was despotism but irresponsible power? 
Here the falling of the Chairman’s 

nounced the expiration of the honorable gentleman’s 


hour. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, during this discussion, 
gentlemen had spoken of the great importance of 
the subject under consideration. One gentleman 
had said that it was of such vast importance, that 
he could scarcely realize that they were engaged in 
debating it. The astonishment with him, (Mr. C.,) 
however, was, not that they were actually engaged 
in discussing the question, but that there should be 
who 
nion. 


fered before to no nation of the earth, and yet they 
were standing there debating whether they would 
accept the proffered boon. 
greater matter of wonder and astonishment. 

He proposed, before he entered into any notice of 
the objections which had been urged to this meas- 
ure, to state briefly that Texas was once all our 


own, with all its rich and fertile fields, and all its | 
mighty rivers. But we had lost that part of our do- | 
main. By the treaty of 1803 we acquired an undis- : 


puted right to the territory of Texas, but, by the 
treaty of 1819, we lost that right. With deep mor- 
tification he made the acknowledgment. It was no 


part of his duty or purpose to cast censure on any | 
who were engaged in the formation of the treaty of | 
1819. The nation had had that subject under con- | 


sideration, and the nation had passed a verdict on. 
the question. It was sufficient for his purpese to 


know that our greatest statesmen—Madison, Jeffer- ' 


son, Monroe, Pinckney, ay, and Clay, and the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts himself, [Mr. 
Apams,] had all established the fact that Texas was 
as much ours by the treaty of 1803, as was the 
island of New Orleans. 

From 1803 to 1819, the settlements which were 
made in Texas were made under the guaranties of 
that clause of the treaty of 1803 which provided that 
the citizens of Texas should be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States. From 1803 to 1819 we 


continued to hold out assurances to the inhabitants | 


of Texas of admission into this Union. All our 
Presidents—all our accomplished statesmen con- 
tended that Texas was ours, and all united in de- 
claring that the citizens of Texas should receive the 

rotection of our flag, and be admitted into this 
Union as citizens of the United States, according to 
the treaty of 1803. He might refer to the action of 
our statesmen day after day; he might point to the 
letter written when the gentleman from Massachu- 


ammer an- | 


o him, this was the ! 


| 


i 


It was one of the fundamental doctrines of our dec- 
laration of independence that all legitimate govern- 


i ments derived their rights from the consent ef the 


overned. The people of Texas were part of the 

nited States. e parted with our right to Texas; 
but Spain took nothing by. the deed; for the people 
of Texas never sanctioned the act. Within a few 
months after the treaty of 1819 a convention was 
called in Texas; and the best estimate they had of 
the population of that country was, that in 1819 


: Texas had 12,000 inhabitants. These inhabitants, 


by their representatives in the convention to which 
he had alluded, formed a declaration of independ- 
ence, in which they said: 

“The citizens of Texas have long indulged the hope that, 
in the adjustment ofthe boundaries of the Spanish posses- 
sions in America, and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits ofthe lutter. The 
claims of the United States, long and strenuously urged, 
encouraged the hope. i 
* * * * # * * 


“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
ef America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has aroused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had Inlled them. They have 
seen themselves, by a convention to which they were no 
party, literally abandoned to the dominion ofthe Crown of 
Spain, and left a prey not only to impositions already intol- 
erable, but to all those exactions which Spanish rapacity are 
fertile in devising. 

“The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves 
unworthy of the age in which they live—unworthy of their 
ancestry, of the kindred republics of the American conti- 
nent, could they have hesitated in this emergency what 
eourse to pursue? Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage 
—disdaining to submit to the most atrocious despotism that 
ever disgraced the annals of Europe, they have resolved, 
under the blessing of God, to be FREE.” 

And from that moment they were free. From 
1819 to 1824 Texas and Mexico presented a con- 
tinued scene of revolution and bloodshed. Texas, 
although for some time invaded by a foreign army, 
never did submit, never was conquered by either 
the armies of Spain or of Mexico. She continued 
to assert her right to freedom, and she maintained 
that right until 1824, when she was admitted asa 
free and independent State, with Coahuila into the 
Mexiean confederacy. Thus far, then, they saw 
that ‘Fexas never did submit to Spain, and Texas 
never had belonged to the present government of 
Mexico. He would put it to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if this confederated government 
were overthrown by a military despot, and the con- 
stitution under which we enjoy our liberties were 
battled down into the dust, and a central government 
were here established by a military tyrant, if the 
people of Massachusetts would feel bound to submit 
to such despotism? Would she not raise her voice 
in behalf of the constitution and of freedom? And 
what more had Texas done? In 1825—one year 
before her declaration of independence—Texas 
hoisted the banner of the constitution, and called 
upon the older Mexican States to rally round it in 
defence of their rights and their freedom; but she 
was not regarded, and the Mexican confederacy fel 
under the power of Santa Anna, with the exception 
of the republic of Texas. , 

She alone was true to her kindred; true to that 
spirit which she had inherited from her ancestors 
on the plains of St. Jacinto, where they had placed 


168 


rere 
her independence so that the tyrant of Mexico 
or any other country could not reach: it. 

Texas, then, was a-free and independent nation; 
she was not only in fact free and independent, but 
she was able to maintain and secure her freedom. 
She had achieved it by the noblest patriotism, the 
most undaunted valor. She has acquired it by all 
that is held sacred in our revolution. We should 
be the last people on earth, to deny the right of 
revolution—to advocate the divine right of kings. 
If we were entitled to our freedom , Texas was en- 
titled to: her freedom; and when gentlemen talked- 
about robbing Mexico by the admission of Texas 
inte this Union, he could draw no distinction be- 
tween this robbery, as it was called, and declaring 
that we had robbed England of the colonies which 
she had owned previously to the declaration of in- 
dependence in 1776. If gentlemen who talked 
about robbing Mexico had lived in the glorious 
days of our revolution, the universal joy which 
pervaded the country at. the result of the battle of 

orktown, might perhaps have been marred by 
the hoarse croaking of “robbery” of England of her 
fair possessions. 

Thus, while Texas was free and independent; and 
proposed to come into this Union, its admission 
would secure a territory of unparalleled fertility; 
it would secure to the southwest—our weakest and 
most. defenceless frontier—a protection which 
neither armies, fleets, or military posts.could give. 
When it was seen by reference to the map that the 
great valley of the West—that the great ‘commerce 
of the valley of the-Mississippi, constituting in it- 
self an empire—that the great mart of all our west- 
ern: produce was secured by the admission, he 
paused to hear what objections there could be to the 
measure. ý 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. 
IncersoLL,] who addressed the committee early in 
this discussion, had brought forward one of the 
most important objections to this bill, viz: that there 
was danger in exténding our territory; that- the 
States would fly off by means of the centrifugal 
force; and he added, in the course of his Tennis, 
that the central government here was the heart 
throùgh which the life-blood of the system must 
fiow to all the States. Here was an important ob- 
jection to the admission of Texas into the Union— 
the enlargement of our territory. This extension 
of territory was the very reason why he was an ad- 


voeate for Texas, irrespective of ils ‘position; and - 


when gentlemen taunted him here asa strict con- 
structionist, a State-rights man, if they pleased, and 
Still advocated the annexation of Texas, hethrew it 
back to them, and toid them that was the very 
ground why he wanted ‘Texas—because it was cal- 
culated to secure the doctrines which he advocated— 
the doctrines of 1798, which all democrats at least 
ought to advocate. Was there any danger of this 
government flying to pieces by extending its terri- 
tory? He read from Mr. Madison’s comments, in 
the Federalist, on the constitution, in which he 
said Mr. Madison took the doctrine that the natural 
limit of a republic was, that extent coming from 
which the representatives of the country might meet 
as often, as the emergencies of the country demand- 
ed. He held this doctrine, and he said, in this day 
of steamboats. and railroads, that our government 
might extend over this continent without danger of 
falling to pieces. . : 

But he might be asked how was this extension of 
territory to guard the doctrine of State rights. 
Every State they added to this Union, every enlarge- 
ment of ourdomain, would bean additional obstacle 
in the way of the consolidation of this government. 
The more diversified the soil, the climate, the pro- 
ductions—the more different the pursuits and occupa- 
tions, the habits, and education of the different por- 
tions of our Union—the more difficult it would be to 
get the Congress of the United States ever to con- 
solidate and centralize this government. Each State 
would demand for itself the rights of legislating for 
itself, of consulting its own peculiar interests and 
notions. Every State they added to this Union was 
but another sentinel on the watchtower of freedom; 
every State they added was but another eye to guard 
the jewel of liberty: that jewel was State sov- 
ereignty. x ; 

He referred to the objections to the annexation of 
Texas, which had been taken by the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. Marsu} yesterday, and he 
complimented the candor with which it had been 
brought forward by that gentleman. This objection, 
together with that of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania;.comprehended the ‘whole matter in issue. 
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Il The objection of the gentleman from Vermont was, 


that it was a scramble for political power. Ah! 
they had itat last. Conceal it as they would, the 
gentleman said, it must come to this.” Let it come 
(said Mr. C.;) in God’s name let it go to Kentucky; 
let it go to Ashland—to every whig in the slave- 
holding States—that the whole opposition: to this 
measure was a scramble on the part of the North 
for political power. : 

[A voice: “A political scramble on the part of the 
South.”] 

In God’s name, (continued Mr. C.,) what inter- 
est had the South in making avscramble for polit- 
ical power? Had the South, by possessing ascen- 
dency in the halls, the power of enforcing class le- 
gislation on the North, by which they were to plun- 


der the North of their own earnings, to interfere ` 


with the domestic -institutions of the North, was it 
feared that they would make any such interference? 
No; every candid man from the North would tell them 
that he had no such fear. The South never asked 
anything but to be let alone; the slaveholding States 
only asked to be permitted to enjoy, in their own 
way, their own liberty; that they would not disturb 
her peace, and distract her citizens. They would 
not attempt to enforce slavery on the North; let the 
South have the political ascendency here, and they 
would never oppress the North. 

There was, then, some positive reason on the 
part of the North for wanting this undue ascen- 
dency. Did she want to destroy the balance of 
power; to meddle with the slavery of the South; 
to force them into measures in regard to their domes- 
tic institutions that they denied to them the right to 
interfere with? She could have no other object in 
wanting this great ascendency of political power, 
except for the purpose of wronging and oppressing 
the South, and destroying the power of that part of 
the Union. No; he wanted this kind of declaration 
of the gentleman from Vermont to be understood in 
the South; and he wanted the South to answer 
through her representative here, and their organs at 
home, whether, in their mad devotion to arty dis- 
cipline, they were prepared to sacrifice all that was 
dear to them and their posterity, for the purpose of 
becoming closely identified with the federalists, the 
abolitionists, and the fanatics of the North. 

They were told that they had no constitutional 
power to annex Texas. That question had already 
been argued so ably, he would not enter into a mi- 
nute examination of the subject. He recollected, 
however, when it had been proposed to reannex Tex- 
as by treaty, they had heard it thundered from the 
Capitol, and from every State in the Union, that it 
was a gross assumption of power on the part of an 
accidental, irresponsible, ambitious President, to 

romote his own ends; and that it would be a dec- 
aration of war with Mexico; that Congress only 
had the power to annex Texas, because Congress 
only could declare war. He really had been simple 
enough to suppose that they were honest in that 
declaration. But now, when they proposed to re- 
annex Texas, not by treaty, but to admit her by act 
or resolution of Congress as an entire State into this 
Union, they heard it thundered from the same party 
that Congress had not.the power to admit Texas as 
a State, because it belonged to the treaty-making 
power. . If it did not belong to the treaty-making 
power or to Congress, where, he asked, was the 
power? There were but three departments—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judiciary. He 


had heard no one say that it belonged to the judi- | 


ciary. This was a great attribute of sovereignty, 
that could not be lost. If they proved that it did 
not belong to the general government, he would 
prove to them that it did not belong to the 
State governments, and then they were charging our 
fathers who framed the constitution with the folly, 
ay, with the madness of having omitted in its com- 
position an essential attribute of sovereignty. This 
attribute of sovereignty could not be annihilated; it 
was not gone. It belonged, then, to the general, 
and not to the State governments; and hè read from 
the Federalist the views of Mr. Madison respecting 
the powers of the general and the State governments 


- confirmatory of this position. 


But they were met here with the law of nations, 
and they were told that this thing could not he done, 
beeause a State could not merge its sovereignty. 
This doctrine had not its origin in these halls; it 
originated in the British Parliament; its origin was 
with that subtle, cunning power, which had at all 


times its eyes upon the question; which had been . 


looking on Texas as her own undisputed clime. There 
it was declared to be a question which merited the se- 


rious attention of the British government. Let them 
inquire of that selfish, unscrupuldus power, where 
were the independent governments of Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland? That they were once free, wasjattested 
both by history and by song; but they had lost 
their freedom. The classic highlands of Scotland 
might reverberate in the hurried accents of despair, 
“Where is my freedom?” and echo answers 
“Where?” They had been swallowed up by that 
power which now, when’ her interests required it,- 
preached to other nations that a nation could not 
merge its sovereignty. ` ` 

They had another example which had a bearing 
on this subject, viz: the thirteen original States. 
They were sovereign and free as Texas or as Eng- 
land? Where was their sovereignty? Where was the 
sovereignty of Massachusetts. It might be said, 
and truly, that Massachusetts was still sovereign 
and independent, and had only delegated a portion 
of her power for? specific purposes to the general 
government. ‘This was precisely what they intend- 
ed Texas should do; that in becoming a member of 
this Union, she would surrender only the sover- 
eignty that Massachusetts had surrendered when 
the Union was formed. 

But they were met here with the objection that 
Texas could not come into this Union with the con- 
sent of all the partners, on the old law maxim that 
a new member could not be admitted into a copart- 
nership without the consent of all the members of 
that copartnership. This might suit the capacities 
of a county court lawyer, but it never could have 
any weight with statesmen. They had the consent, 
if the gentleman desired, of cvery partner in the 
original firm, without asking for it now. In the 
formation of the articles of copartnership, that con- 
sent had. been given unconditionally; yes, it was 
declared in the constitution expressly that new 
States might be admitted into the Union, and that by 
the Congress of the United States. In support of 
his views on this point, Mr. C. read from the Fed- 
eralist. If there were any doubt on this point, he 
might refer also to the journal of the convention, the 
articles of the confederation (by which it was agreed 
that Canada might be admitted into this Union) to 
the rejection’of every proposition to restrict this pow- 
er, and the adoption of it in the unlimited form in 
which it now stood into the constitution of the. Uni- 
ted States. 

There were various other small objections which 
deserved a passing notice. In the first place, it was 
objected that we will have to assume the debts of 
Texas if we annex her to the Union. Now, (said 
Mr..C.,) we do not propose to assume her debts. 
The measure which he advocated was one which 
proposed to admit Texas as a State, to allow her to 
keep her own lands, and to pay her own debts. | 
But suppose (said Mr. C.) that we do have to pay 
her debts: were not thosc debts created. in conse- 
quence of our want of faith? Were not these debts 
incurred in re-establishing that freedom which we 
deprived her of when we thrust her from us, and 
transferred her toa foreign despot, by the treaty of 
1819? He asked. gentlemen if it was not a debt 
which appealed to us by every feeling which ought 
to govern our counsels here—that appealed to us as 
the price by which they redeemed the freedam 
which was once theirs, and which we de- 
prived them of by the treaty of 1819. But that 
debt was a mere bagatelle; it constituted no real 
objection to the measure with those who urged 
it, and was a mere bugbear to frighten those who 
wished to be frightened. If we assume the debts of 
Texas, we shall do but mere justice; and the lands 
which we shall receive for them will be more than 
sufficient to pay them thrice over. He, for one, he 
would inform gentlemen, was ready to go for the 
bill that will give Texas all her lands, and leave her 
to pay her own debts. He conceded that point, to 
obviate the objections of those who so strenuously 
opposed paying the debits of Texas, But it had 
been said, and that, too, by high authority, that if 
Texas is admitted into the Union, it will not onl 
produce a dissolution of the Union, but that it would 
ustify such a catastrophe. Now, this was language 
which fell strangely on the ears of western men. 
Why, in the new States, said Mr. C., to talk of dis- 
union is little better than treason. We do not suffer 
our minds to dwell on such a theme, and if we hear 
it, we dismiss it frém us with loathing and abhor- 
rence. It might do forthe old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to talk of disunion; she might threat- 
en it again and again; but he would tell Massachu- 
setts that she could not dissolve the Union if she 
tried todo it. No proposition of that kind had ever 


come from the West, and never could conie from that 
- quarter. “We love the Union, and though the North 
and the South might both threaten its existence, the 
-young giant of the West would bear aloft its ban- 
ner as the emblem of our happiness and’safety. If 
he understood the interest and feelings of Massa- 
chusetts rightly, she was the. last State that would 
ever take a long farewell of her sisterhood. He 
had greatly mistaken the character of her people if 
they. weve willing to relinquish “the advantages 
which the-Union had given, and ‘would continue 
to give them; Massachusetts knew too well that 
her ` steril rocks had béen~made to. blossom 
as the rose bý this Union;.and she knew too-well 
that one continued stream of wealth had beeti pour- 
ed into her lap from the sunny South and the young 
West, and would continue to enrich her while the 
Union lasted. She knew, too, that a dissolution of 
this confederacy would reduce her. to the impover- 
ished condition of her ancestors, when they landed 
on the rock of Plymouth; and that the bounties she 
now enjoys mele: be withdrawn from her forever. 
Where would she find a market for her manufac- 
tures, with a protection of 30 and 40 per cent.—a 
protection that no other government in the world 
ever gave to any portion of its citizens? Would she- 
forego all these advantages to follow the lead of a 
parcel of fanatical abolitionists in a crusade against 
southern institutions? -Fle did not believe that she. 
would. We have been asked (said Mr. C.) to point 
out the advantages to be derived from the accomplish- 
ment of this measure. He would reply that they were 
innumerable, and that it needed but a glance at the 
map.to make them plain to the meanest capacity. 
Mr. C. then went to describe the climate, soil, and 
salubrity of Texas; its unexampled fertility, and 
capacity to produce every species of agricultural 
wealth. The great staple of the world—cotton— 
could be produced in great abundance in it than the 
best cotton lands of the Southwest; and so the lands of 
Texas were capable of valein more sugar. than was 
done even in Louisiana. The third great article 
—tobacco—could be raised there with equal facility. 
But (said Mr. C.) by way of better understanding 
the advantages of annexation, let us look at the 
effects of refusing to admit Texas into the Union. 
We have been told by the gentleman from Vermont, 
(Mr. Mansu,] that it is a matter of little conse. 
quence, Texas only having about 140,000 inhab- 
itants, and her trade amounting in imports to only 
about $400,000 or $500,000 annually. That she was 
qar a small affair at best. The gentleman must have 
orgotten one of the first lessons he learned in the 
books of his childhood, which told him that— 
‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow; 
Large streams from little fountains flow.” 
Texas, though but small now in her population 
and resources, is destined to be one of the most 
wealthy, populous, and extensive republics on this 
continent, and perhaps the greatest agricultural pow- 
er in the world: She may support a population of 
fifty millions at least, and her commerce will proba- 
bly be the largest in the Union. We should view 
this matter (said Mr. C.) as wise statesmen, and not 
with the jaundiced eyes. of. bigoted and sectional 
partisans. Let us suppose that Texas makes a 
treaty with England, by which she admits British 
goods into her ports at a low revenue duty, and has 
her cotton admitted into England free of duty: what 
will be the consequence? All her cotton lands will 
- be immediately brought into cultivation, and her 
cotton going to England under facilities which ours 
will not possess, she will have the exclusive benefits 
of that market. ‘The southern States must then raise 
grain and stock in lieu of the cotton which they 
now raise, and this grain and stock will su- 
foe those articles now supplied by the West. 

eprived of their natural market for these articles, 
the West must turn their attention to manufactures, 
and thus come into competition with the manufac- 
turers of the North. The North will then find in 
the West a powerful rival, instead of a consumer of 
her manufactures; and ‘where, then, will she find a 
market. What, then, will a protective tariff avail 
her? She can’t suppose that Texas, excluded from 
the Union through her means, will give her a bounty 
of 30 or 40 per cent. over the manufactures of the 
English, at the-éxpense of her own citizens. Here 
Mr. C. was reminded, by the falling of the Chair- 
man’s mallet, that his hour. had expired, 

Mr. GIDDINGS next: obtained. the floor; and, 
after a few ‘introductory remarks, observed that the 
question -béfore the House was.as to the union of 
two independent ‘sovereignties. . Texas was as 
much a sovereign and as independent as the United 
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‘States—as capable of carrying on her government, 


administering her own affairs, both internal and ex- 

ternal, as we were. She had, in fact, entered into 

treaty stipulations not only. with this government, 

but with several of the powers of Europe; and was 

acknowledged and treated. by the civilized world as 

a sovereign and independent power. It followed, 

therefore, thatif the contemplated annexation took 

place, we should assume all the debts, treaty stipu- 

Jations, and other obligations, which Texas had en- 

tered into, and she would, in like manner, have.to 

assume ours. Now this being the case, he wanted . 
to know of the chairman of the Committee on For- 

eign Affairs, or some other gentleman capable of 
answering the question, if it was proposed to assume- 
the large debt of Texas, or to repudiate it. The 
_treaty rejected last session provided that this govern- 
ment should assume the debts of Texas to the amount 
of ten millions. But was that the whole amount of 
the debt? Some gentleman had estimated it at 
twenty-five millions; and even Texas herself did not 
know how much it was; for her government was 
now taking measures to ascertain it. At all events, 

he was safe in saying that it was a much larger 
amount than ten millions. Now he wanted to know 
if this government assumed the ten millions, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty, and also in the bill of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. INGER- 
SOLL,] what was to become of the rest of the debt? 
‘Was it proposed to repudiate it? ‘ 

Mr. RHETT said that he proposed to take nei- 
ther the debts of Texas nor her iands. The meas- 
ure he should support would leave Texas her own 
lands, and let her pay her own debts. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said that this, then, was repudi- 
ation which might do very well fora repudiating 
State; but it would never do for Ohio. He also 
asked if it was proposed that this government should 
be bound by the treaty stipulations which existed 
between Great Britain and Texas; one of which was 
conceding the right of search, and the other for free- 
trade. But there, was one prominent subject, on 
which he proposed to offer a few remarks. The 
great object of annexing Texas to the Union was to 
Secure and perpetuate the institution of slavery, and 
to protect the slave trade between that country and 
the slave-breeding region of the South. 

He referred to the correspondence of the late Mr. 
Upshur and Mr. Calhoun, to show that the mainte- 
nance of slavery and slave-hreeding was the object 
of this movement; and he replied to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] that they of the 
South, had originated this agitation on the subject of 
slavery here. He charged that, year after year, 


- items were found in the appropriation bills to pay 


Indians for pursuing and restoring fugitive slaves to 
chains and bondage—appropriations made out of 
the treasure which belonged to the West, the East, 
and the North, as muchas to the South. He re- 
cited other instances of calls made by the South on 
the whole Union to maintain slavery and slave- 
trading and slave-breeding, and yet gentlemen came 
here and said i@was the North that brought the agi- 
tation of the question here. 

He said he spoke the opinions of Henry Clay, 
and the whole whig party, when he said that this 
government had no power over the institution of 
slavery. He also avowed that he declared the sen- 
timents of the whigs of Virginia, as declared in the 
whig address to the people. He quoted the senti- 
ments expressed in our declaration of independence 
in relation to freedom and equality, and asked how 
different was the attitude in which we were present- 
ed to the world by the correspondence of the late 
Mr. Upshur and Mr. Calhoun. It was an attitude 
of degradation. We were represented as attempt- 
ing, aided by France, to overthrow the’ doctrines of 
76. ‘Then we supported freedom; but now we were 
represented as supporting slavery. As a northern 
man, and in the name of the people of the North, 
he felt bound to deny that that was our object or at- 
titude. If there was aman in the State of Ohio 
who advocated the doctrines which the correspond- 
ence referred to set forth, that man would be dis- 
countenanced by all parties in that State. 

As such sentiments, however, would be taken as 


_the sentiments of the North, unless they were de- 


nied, he there gave his solemn denial of. their truth, 
and asserted that they were a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. 

But one feature of the correspondence, not here- 
tofore alluded to, was the economical bearings of 
slavery on the people of this government. Slavery, 
was represented as an economical institution, whic 
he (Mr. G.) denied. It had also been represented 


“were its economical bearings? 


_ E aaeanoa 
as moral; but in either case, he hoped the South. 


would not involve the people of the North.iń their 
“economical”. or “moral” institution. But what 
He took the free 
inhabitants of this country at fifteen millions of 
people, and the slave population at two and a half 
millions. Now, in the case of an invasion by a for- 
eign. power, what would be the- effect of. that eco~ 
nomical institution? He went through a detailed 
statement to show that it would require five millions 


. of people to take care of and. guard the two anda 


half millions of slaves; for, as they were scattered, 


-over the numerous slave States, two persons would 


be required to guard one slave, unless they could 
be collected together in a smaller area. He then 
spoke of the increase of the army and the navy for 
the support of slavery and to keep the slaves in sub- ` 
jection; and thus the freemen of the North poured 
out their blood and treasure to keep human beings 
in bondage and breed slaves for southern States. It 
was. unjust towards the North that this should be 
so. He then noticed the productiveness of the pub- 
lic lands in the North over the South. The public 
lands in the South had not repaid the cost, while 
those in the North had put millions of dollars into 
the treasury. In Virginia, the land of Washington 
and of Jefferson, one of her most talented. sons had 
said, there was a vast menagerie where'men; in-the . 
likeness of their God, were bred for the market: 
And look at the effect of this economical institution ` 


on that State. Look at her exhausted plan- 
tations, at, her dilipidated : buildings, © the 
general want of thrift, and the absence 


of prosperity. Such was the effeet of the economi 
cal institution. In that connection, too, he noticed 
the post office expenditure, the profits of the routes 
in the free States having to be spent in su orting 
the mail department for the slave States. He also 
spoke of the expenditures on forts and fortifications. 
in the slave States, which were built by slave labor; 
and then he quoted some authority to show thatone - 
white free man would perform the work of two 
slaves; and thus the “economical” institution wasan _ 
unjust burden on the free States, as the public trea- | 
sure, which alike belonged to the free as.to the slave 
States, was spent in the employment of that labor 
that would be more than sufficient if the- persous 
employed were free. ; : i 

Would to God he had the language to express his 
ideas on the subject of this economical and moral in-- 
stitution. The various shades of complexion spoke 
to him plainly of what were their morals, But very 
recently an advertisement had appeared in the Globe 
and the National Intelligencer describing “a Tyoung 
woman nearly white, with straight hair, and accom- 
plished manners;” and yet they talked of decency, 
and their morals. Within the first ten days after he 
arrived here he saw a scene which never would be 
erased from his memory. A man,not white, but 
nearer white than black, the slave of a family here, 
was told'by his mistress that she found it necessary 
to dispose of him; and he was to be disposed of be- - 
cause he was aman of intelligence anda man of 
mind. He was to be sold, although he hada wife 
and. several small children, to whom he was ate 
tached; he remonstrated with his owner, and said 
that he could not survive a separation from his family; - 
but what was the characteristic of that moral institu- 
tion? Why, there was no escape for him. He then 
drew a knife and attempted to-cut his throat, but his 
arm was arrested. He then sprang through the door 
and ran to yonder muddy canal, where he termina- 
ted his life rather than endure the pain of being sep- 
arated from his wife and little ones. That was the 
morals of slavery. If gentlemen wanted further 
proofs, if they would but give him a committee he 
would shew them in abundance. But he had a fur- 
ther illustration: A woman with her two children 
was torn from her home and friends and husband, 
and immured in that building, which stands a living 
monument to stamp disgrace on this Union, until 
the day of her departure arrived. 

There, where thus incarcerated, with no eye but 
that of her two small children and of God upon her, 
she looked back to her home, her-friends, and cast 
her eye forward to that deep and damning indigna- 
tion to which, with her children, she was to be con- 
signed; and while thus contemplating the horrors of 
her situation, her reason tottered, she became a 
maniac, took from her children their own lives, and 
rushed unbidden into the presence of God. And 
this was the morality which the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State argued in 
the face of the world, and to sustain which they at- 
tempted to commit this nation! He shrunk from it 
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with unutterable horror; he ‘declared there was no 
obligation for him or the people of his State to sus- 
tain it. He appealed to northern men, whigs and 
democrats, to’ know if they would sustain a move- 
ment.thus pressed upon them, whose issue was the 
sustaining of. slavery on land, when we hung up at 
the yard-arm, without mercy, him who was engaged 
in it on the high seas. He referred further to statis- 
tics of the sufferings and deaths—the rivers of hu- 
man blood caused to flow by slavery; and said they 
far exceeded the oppressions-and bloodshed of the 
Mexicans among the Texians, for commisseration 
of whom the President of. the United States and 
those who were so zealous in the cause of annex- 
ation called so loudly. 

-It had been asserted, he said, that they were 
bound to sustain the institution of slavery. He 
denied it. He maintained that, at the formation of 
the constitution, there was devolved upon the govern- 
ment no obligation to interfere with slavery in any 
way. He asked gentlemen to point him to the line 
or to the clause of the constitution which guarantied 
the institution of slavery to the South. In support 
of this view, he quoted Mr. Clay, Mr. Wilson, and 
‘Mr. Ellsworth; in the convention which framed the 
constitution, and others. 

Mr. G.’s hour here expired. 

`. Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON obtained the floor. 
After some preliminary remarks, in which he refer- 
red to the wide range the debate had taken, and gave 
notice that he should not feel obliged to’ confine 
himself entirely to the direct question before the 
committee, he proceeded to refer to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio, |Mr. Gipines.] The. 
manner of the: gentleman was avery remarkable 
one, he believed medical writers contended that 
there was such a disease as. monomania—under 
the influence of which, the mind that was laboring 
was perfectly sound on all subjects save one. If 
a siking instance of this complaint had ever been 
exhibited to the House, or to the country, he 
thought it was in the gentleman who had just taken 
his seat. He cared not what subject was introduced 
into this House, if the gentleman from Ohio got 
the floor, his ery was abolition! abolition ! 

The gentleman had made another remarkable 
discovery, viz: that ‘Texas, if she came into our 
Union, laid down every attribute; and from that 
fact, that the er government became liable for 
her debts. as the general government, he would 
ask, responsible for the debts of Ohio? Some of the 

ropositions before the committee were to admit 

exas as a State; ahd would she not then retain her 
sovereignty, and owe and be responsible still for her 
owndebt? He thought it was clear that she would. 

Another gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRINKER- 
HOFF] had given them a very learned, unexpected, 
and (to some on this floor) interesting discourse. 
He had apparently made a great discovery, and. 


found that the old hero of the Hermitage could” 


be made to speak soand.so. The gentleman had 
given them reasons why he was for, and reasons 
why he was against,the annexation of Texas; but the 
conclusion of the whole matter was, that while his 
specch was against it, he was for it; he had announced 
to them that he was a great military man, and he 
had said that if there was such an insect as a hum- 
bug, this argument that General Jackson was made 
to make was a humbug. General Cass, who occupied 
a prominent position before the country, and who 
had distinguished himself both as a soldier anda 
statesman, has said that Texas was important to the 
country as a military position. Andrew Jackson, 
who had distinguished himself in every position he 
had occupied, both in the cabinet and in the field, 
took up the subject and showed conclusively its im- 
portance in a military point of view. Here were Gen. 
eral Jackson and General Cass on the one side, and the 
distinguished military gentleman from Ohio on the 
other side. The country would judge between them. 
General Jackson had been made to say! It wasa 
slander on his name,a libel on his character, he 
cared not whence it came. And when a democrat 
would travel so far out of the line of debate as to 
attack General Jackson, who stood in an uninter- 
ested position before the country, and looked only 
to its permanent interest, and to say that General 
Javkson’s argument on this subject was a humbug, 
Mr. J. said it came unkindly from the democratic 
ranks, and the gentleman who could take such a 
position he should judge must be in transitu between 
the democrats and_ the whigs, and the attraction for 
him must be much ‘the stronger in the quarter 
whither he was going. But he would leave the dis- 
tinguished military gentleman from Ohio, who had 


scarcely ever smelled the smellof barning powder, 
on one side, and General Jackson and General Cass 
on the other side. f 

When the lion was in health and strength, all the 
beasts of the forest trembled at his roar; but, now 
that he lies enfeebled by age and sickness, they 
march up to him like tke asa. It was bat the other 
day that they had a speech from a gentleman who 
represents Buncombe itself; and, as he lived in the 
neighborhood of Buncombe, he thought he hada 
right to say something in relation to it. In that 
speech, the whole South was assailed in the grossest 
manner. They were told that, if the South received 
offices and rewards enough to satisfy them they 
would be ready to submit to the present tariff. He 
would read the gentleman’s own words: 

“Judging from the action of the House on this subject, 
what is to become of the repeal of the tariff? I can tell 
youf sir. If James.K. Polk will give toa few individuals 
that I could name such offices as they desire, he will there- 
by effect such a modification of the tariff as to render it ac- 
ceptable in the main to the chivalric majority of the State 
of South Carolina.” 

Did the gentleman mean to insinuate that South 
Carolina could be bougkt up, and induced to sup- 
port a certain measure upon. the bare offering and 
acceptance of a little office? He considered this an 
unpardonable attack on the South, derogatory to 
the southern character, and unbecoming a southern 
répresentative tomake. He presumed that the gen- 
tleman. who made these charges was inclined to 
measure the corn of others by his own half bushel. 
But the gentleman further said: 

“Should these persons, however, fail to get such portion 
of the spoils as they consider their due, viz. the lion’s 
share, then the tariff will be found so intolerably oppressive 
that human nature cannot bear it, and must be nullified, 
Be not deceived, sir, by all the declamation which we hear 
from time to time; for all-this is merely thrown out to 
frighten Mr. Polk and his northern friends into a good com- 
promise with respect to the distribution of the offices.” 

To frighten Mr. Polk and his northern friends 
into a proper distribution of the offices of govern- 
ment! Was South Carolina threatening about office? 
Was Alabama? or Tennessee? He thought not; and 
it was a slander on southern reputation to say that 
she can be bought by any office in the gift of the 
executive. It was still a greater slander to say that 
James K. Polk, recently elected President of the 
United States, was capable of using such un- 
worthy means to obtain support for his administra- 
tion. Mr. J. here spoke on the subject of the offices 
and office-holders in this District, and suggested the 
manner in which he would have them filled, viz: in 
equal proportions for all the congressional districts 
in the Union. But some gentlemen talked about Jas. 
K. Polk as if he was a mere cipher. He would tell 
those speculating gentleman that they had mistaken 
the man, and that James K. Polk, when he came 
into power, would be the master spirit of his admin- 
istration in defiance of machinations of intrigaing 
politicians, and in defiance of the united opposition 
of the whole whig party. A little further on in the 
gentleman’s speech, which was, he presumed, in- 
tended for the elections in North Carolia next sum- 
mer, he found another singular position assumed. 
The gentleman, in reference to the Pennsylvania 
elections, used the following language: 

“A similar state of things was exhibited in Pennsylvania; 
and I have heard democratic members of this House speak 
laughingly, of seeing in that State, numberless banners with 
the inscription borne on them of ‘Polk, Dallas, and the Dem- 
ocratic Tarif of 1812.’ Yes, sir, and when the whigs at- 
tempted to set this matter right, they were told by the hon- 
est but ignorant yeomanry of that State, that they could not 
believe that Mr. Polk was opposed to the tarif, because 
they had been assured by their-leaders, the men ia whom 
they had been accustomed to confide, that he was much 
more favorable to a protective tariff than was Mr. Clay.” 

The honest but ignorant yeomanry of Pennsyl- 
vania! A few words on this subject. But he 
would first observe that, in another portion of this 
conundrum, which was before h%m, the gentleman 
said that his party had got all the intelligent portion 
of the community ranged under their standards. 
He would examine the facts bearing on this posi- 
tion and see how far the gentleman was correct in 
his assumption. Now the States that voted for James 
K. Polk gave 170 electoral votes, and those that 
voted for Mr. Clay. gave 105. Of the States that 
voted for Mr. Polk there were 323,306 who could 
notread and write, and of the States that voted for 
Mr. Clay there were 224,444 that could not read 
and write. Take the aggregate, and it would 
be found that there was a_ greater proportion 

~of the population which can read and write in the 
States that voted for Mr. Polk, than in the States 
that voted for Mr. Clay; yet, the gentleman said that 
his party had with them all the intelligent portion of 


-the commonity. Mr. J. then made. a comparison 


between Pennsylvania and North Carolina, showing 
that in the former, which voted for Mr. Polk, there 
was a greater proportion of the people who can read 
and write, than in the latter which voted for Mr. 
Clay. Pennsylvania had only one in, 132 persons 
who could not read and write, while North Caro- 
lina had one to every four.. So much for intelli- 
gence, and so much for ignorance.’ He would be 
the last man to say any thing derogatory to North 
Carolina, which had strong hold on. his heart, be- 
cause it was the land of his birth; but the truth must 
betold in answer to the gentleman who had attempted 
to disparage the intelligence of the democratic party. 
Mr. J. next noticed the statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman,] that. British 
gold had been received by the democratic party, and 
used by them to carry the election of their candidate. 
This he denounced as a vile slander, having not the 
shadow of a foundation; and he called on the gentle- 
man for his proof. Ifthe gentleman could not pro- 
duce the authority for the assertion he made, it 
would be acknowledging that it was a slander. In 
another part of the gentleman’s remarks, he noticed 
a conversation he had with a porter. Why it was 
getting very common to notice on that floor conver- 
sations that took place in grog-shops, barber’s-shops, 
and with porters and hackmen. The gentleman 
said: 

“As evidence of the sort of feeling which has been incul- 
cated into the minds of the most ignorant of them, I may: be 
pardoned for mentioning a little incident that occurred in 
the room ofa friend to whom 1 chanced.to be making a vis- 
it. While making his fire, the Irish porter inquired when 
Mr. Polk would come on to the city. ‘Iam told, he added, 
‘that he is a great friend to us poor foreigners; we elected 


` him, and we can do most anything when we all try? Sir, 


had the fereign Catholics been divided in the late election, 
as other sects and classes generally were, lr. Clay would 
have carried by alarge majority the State of New York, ag 
also the States of Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and probably 
some others in the nerthwest.” 

A little further'on the gentleman said: 


“The course of the abolition. party has stripped them of 
much of their influenee, by bringing them into general con- 
tempt, even at the North. Besides, their late movements 
will array a strong influence against them in other quarters, 
more than enough to counterbalance iheir strength And if 
the foreign Catholies, or foreigners generally, ‘continue 
banded together, with a view of controlling the elections of 
the country, there will be aroused antagonist feelings in 
the hearts of all true Americans, which will sweep away 
the party to which they have attached themselves.” 


He did not appear here, Mr. J. said, to defend the 
Catholic religion: there were but few Catholics in 
his region, and there were prejudices there existing 
against them. But he protested against the doctrine 
here advanced by the gentleman. The Catholics of 
this country had the right secured to them by the 
constitution of worshipping the God of their fathers 
in the manner dictated by their own consciences. 
They sat down under their own vine and fig tree, 
and no man could interfere with them. This coun- 
try was not prepared to establish an inquisition to 
try and punish men for their religious belief; 
and those who assailed any religious sect 
in this country would find a majority of 
the people arrayed against them. Mr. J.” here 
sent upto the table and caused to be read an ex- 
fract froma paragraph published somewhere in 
Tennessee, for the purpose of showing with what 
political party the Catholics of this country acted in 
the late contest. Mr. J. next, in reply to Mr. CLING- 
man, took a view of Mr. Polk’s course in relation 
to the tariff, which he showed to have been con- 
sistent throughout, and openly expTained, as well as 
well understood by the public; and then he con- 
trasted with it Mr. Clay’s vacillating course ‘and 
contradictory letters on the same subject. He also 
read a letter from Mr. Clay, in which he said that, 
considering the near approach of the election, he 
had come to the determination to answer no more 
letters making political inquiries. 

He went on to quote from Mr. Cuwaman’s speech, 
and to comment thereon, particularly on that part in 
which the gentieman from North Carolina had spo- 
ken of the President elect as a man without nerve. 
He said Mr. Polk had shown himself to be a man of 
great moral courage; and if his physical courage 
should be tested by a call to the field—of what some 
called “honor,” but which he (Mr. J.) held’ to be 
mfamy and disgrace—he had no doubt it would be 
found that Mr. Polk’s pistol would not be discharged 
before he had brought his arm to an angle of 45 de- 
grees. [Laughter.] He then directed his attention 


| to the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gip- 


pixes,] and was commenting thereon when his hour 
expired. oe 


Mr. RATHBUN next obtained the floor. f 

‘Mr. BOYD desired permission to submit an 
amendmént to the pending resolutions. _ 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that there was now 
pending not only an amendment, [Mr. WeLLER’s,] 

ut an amendment to the amendment, [Mr. Dove- 
‘Lass's,] and therefore another amendment was not 
in. érder. - one 

Mr. DOUGLASS consented to accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky as a 
modification of, or a substitute for, his amendment to 
the amendment. - : 

Mr: BOYD then presented his resolution, as fol- 
lows: - . 

Joint resolution providing forthe admission of Texas as a 
__ State of the Union. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Congress doth consent that the territory rightfully in- 
cluded within the limits of Texas be erected into a new 
State, to be called the. State of Texas, with a republican 
form of government, to be adopted by the people of Texas, 
with the consent of the existing government, upon the fol- 
lowing conditions and guaranties; which, when adopted as 
aforesaid, shall be obligatory as well upon the people of 
Texas as upon the Unitea States. # 

First. That said State be formed subject to the adjust- 
ment, ‘by the government of the United States, of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other governments. 

Second. That the constitution of said State of Texas, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people theréof, 
be transmitted to the President of the United States, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at its next session. 

Third. Said State, when admitted into the Union, after 
ceding to the United States all fortifications, barracks, ports 
and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and all other property and means pertaining to 
the public defence belonging to Texas, shall retain all the 
fe ic funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind which be- 

ong to or are due or owing to Texas, and shall also retain 
all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabili- 
ties of Texas; and the residue of said lands, after discharging 
said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may 
direct; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
come acharge upon the government of the United States. 

Fourth. New States, of convenient size, not exceeding 
three in number, in addition to the State now proposed to 
be admitted, and having sufficient population, may hereaf- 
ter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of the terri- 
tory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission into the 
Union under the provisions of the federal constitution: Pro- 
vided: That said State or States as may be formed out of 
that portion of said territory which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the eighth section of the act of Con- 
gress ofthe sixth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty, 
commonly called and known as the Missouri compromise; 
but such State or States as may be formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory which lies south of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall be admitted into 
the Union with or without the provisions specified in said 
eighth section, as the people ofeach State, from the great di 
versity of soil, climate, and products, may desire. 


The committee then rose and reported progress, 
and Mr. Boyp’s resolution was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SAMPLE presented some papers, the pur- 
port of which was not heard; and they were referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

On the motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it was 
resolved that the Committee on Accounts be em- 
powered to send for persons and papers. 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 22, 1845. 


Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature. of Ohio, in which they request the senators 
and representatives in Congress from that State to 
employ all the reasons that are within their power 
to bring a speedy termination to the negotiations 
opened in relation to the title of the United States 
to the Oregon Territory, and to take such measures 
as they think necessary to secure the American set- 
tlers there in the blessings of liberty, to give protec- 
tion to thetr lives and property; and they protest in the 
most solemn manner against the surrender, by com- 
promise or otherwise, of the smallest portion of ter- 
ritory which the United States have a just title to. 

-On motion of Mr. A., the resolutions were read, 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed—the select 
committee on that subject having been discharged 
on their reportof a bill. 

Mr. A. also presented a preamble and three res- 
olation, passed by the general assembly of Ohio, on 
the subject of the annéxation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. A. said that the preamble sets forth 
the views of the legislature upon the subject, and 
the first ‘resolution proceeds to declare the solemn 

protest of the. general assembly of that State 
against the proceeding of the-government. of the 

nited States, or any branch or department thereof, 
which has for its object the. annexation of Texas 
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to the United States, and gives among other reasons 
therefor that. such a measure would be unconstitu- 
tional, and would be extending the area of slavery, 
&c. The second resolutfon. in the series instructs 
the senators representing that State on this floor, and 
requests the members representing the people of that 
State in the other branch of Congress, to, conform 
their action to the views expressed in the resolution, 
and to use their utmost endeavors to- prevent the 
annexation- of Texas of the United States. The 
resolutions were read, and ordered to. be.‘printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ; Pi 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented a petition from 
Harman Blannerhasset, in behalf of himself and 
his brother, Joseph L. Blannerhasset, praying com- 
pensation for property of his father, (Harman Blan- 
nerhasset, deceased,) which was destroyed by offi- 
cers acting under the authority of the United States, 
at the time of his supposed connection with Aaron 
Burr. . ` 

Mr. RIVES. presented the petition of J. R. Bry- 
ant, the administrator of Garretson, deceas- 
ed, late of the State of Virginia, and a purser in the 
service of the United States, praying that thé ac- 
counting officers, in the settlement of his accounts, 
may be authorized to allow certain charges for of- 
fice rent while on a naval station: referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. EVANS presented a petition from Ebenezer 
Storer, an officer of the revolutionary army, praying 
for the allowance of arrears of pension: referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition of the heirs of 
Thomas Stewart, praying to be indemnified for dep- 
redations committed by the Cherokee Indians in 
1780, and it was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. BARROW, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition of J. W. 
Breedlove, of New Orleans, praying compensation 
for the use ot his boat. 

Mr. PHELPS presented a memorial from Alden 
Partridge, of Norwich, Vermont, asking for a loan 
of 150 muskets, with bayonets, and a like quantity 
of cartridge boxes, for the-use of his military acade- 
my at that place: referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. ; ae 

lso presented a petition from sundry citizens of 
Yates county, New York, in which they ask Con- 
gress to adopt measures by which this and other na- 
tions will be pledged to settle all future international 
difficulties by peaceable arbitration; and also ask 
that Congress would diminish the appropriations for 
works of defence, the tendency of which is believed 
by them to keep alive a thirst for bloodshed, and to 
give power to the spirit of national revenge: read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, reported a bill to confirm the 
title of certain lands claimed by Benjamin Bullard, 
of Louisville; which was read, and ordered to a sec- 


ond reading, and the report accompanying to be | 


printed. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committce on Military 
Affairs, made an adverse report (which was ordered 
to be printed) on the petition of Alver Day and 
other members of a company of Ohio volunteers, 
during the last war, praying the payment of the 
amount of pay due them. 

Also, from the same committee, to which the me- 
merial of James Smally, agent, upon the subject, was 
referred, reported a bill for the payment of the 4th 
regiment in the 2d brigade of the 3d division of Ver- 
mont militia, for services at the battle of Plattsburg; 
which was read, and ordered to a second reading, 
and the report accompanying to be printed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, on leave, introduced a joint 
resolution respecting the application of certain zp- 
propriations; which was twice read, when 

Mr. C. remarked that he did not think it was ne- 
cessary to refer the resolution to any committee, as 
it did not. propose any appropriation of money. By 
the acts already existing, appropriations have been 
made to satisfy claims for supplies furnished to the 
troops in Florida. In the settlement of the accounts, 
the former law or resolutions do not embrace some 
cases—for instance: those cases where provisions 
were accidentally lost and captured by the enemy. 
This resolution was intended to supply the defect. 

It therefore needed no reference to acommittee, as 
it was merely to give more latitude to the applica- 
tion of the appropriations. ; 

The resolution was placed upon the calendar. . 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, to which was referred the bill to grant a por- 
tion of public lands to the State of Illinois to aid in 
the completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
reported it back with an amendment filling the 
blank in the bill with 500,000 acres, and recommend- 
ing its pasenge. ý o. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, with an amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
to quiet the title to certain lots of land in the town 
of Periysburg and Croghansville, in the State of 
Ohio.. > : 

The several adverse reports of the standing com- 
mittees in the cases of Christopher Taylor'and the 
heirs of Albert A. Muller, were concurred in by the 
Senate., f : 

' Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the following re- 
solution, which lies on the table one day, under the 
rule, viz: 5 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to in- 
form the Senate whether the amount of revenue of the Post 
Office Department from postages, fines, and miscelleneous 
receipts, which accrued between the 4th of March, 1841, 
and the 30th of June, 1844, exclusive of.the sum of four hun- . 
dred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars, or of any part thereof, appropriated by an act enti- 
tled An act to make appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment, approved September 9th, 1841, has been sufficient 
to defray the current expenses of the department during 
that period; and if not, what is the amount of the deficiency, 
and whether it exceeds or falls short of the sum still uncol-, 
lected, and supposed to be collectable, of the revenue of the 
department which has accrued during said period, and the 
amount of such excess or deficiency. 


On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
present military force in the State of Arkansas to an 
amount sufficient for the proper protection of the inhabit- 
ants of said State, against the depredations of the Indian 
tribes within her limits; also, into the expediency of com- 
pleting the erection of Fort Wayne, on the western frontier 
of said State, or some other fort in lieu thereof, and the- es- 
tablishment therein of a sufticient military force; also, to 
inquire into the expediency of removing the troops now 
stationed at Forts Gibson and Towson, military stations in 
the Indian country west of the State of Arkansas, to some 
points or stations within the limits of the State, from 
whence they may afford some protection to her citizens 
residing in the exposed and unprotected portions of the 
State. f : 

Mr. HUGER presented a memorial from sundry 
citizens of the city council and of the chamber of 
commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, asking 
that the branch mint it may be necessary to erect in 
consequence of the burning of the one at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, may be built at Charleston, South 
Carolina: referred to the Committee on Finance. 

‘CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

The engrossed bill making appropriation for the 
continuation of the Cumberland road in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, came up for consider- 
ation, the question being, Shall the bill pass? e 

Mr. EVANS inquired: what amount was pro- 
posed to be appropriated by the bill. : 

Mr. WHITE remarked that the bill provided the 
same amount of appropriation as the bill for ‘the 
same object which passed the Senate the last ses- 
sion, and it was in the very words of that bill. 
The bill failed in the other House for the want of 
time to act upon it. The appropriation proposed 
by the bill was recommended by the Secretary of, 
War and chief of the topographical bureau. 

Mr. EVANS inquired whether, according to the 
estimates of the department, the amount of appro- 
prianons in the bill was suficient to complete the 
road. 

Mr.. WHITE was understood to reply that the 
appropriations were for the year. 

Mr. NILES said he rose to ask for the ayes and 
noes, and not to make a speech against the passage of 
this bill. He had too much experience here, and had 
been too careful an observer of the action of this 
government, to consume the time of the Senate in 
the discussion of aconstitutional question, or to op- 
pose tothe passage of any bill a constitutional objec- 
tion. This subject was an ancient one, almost as old 
as the government; yet the repeated action of Con- 
gress had hot changed the question. A wrong, 
however often repeated, did not, by such repetition, 
become aright. Hebelieved that this bill did not 
contain the provision usually contained in these ap- 
propriation bills, for reimbursing the sum appropri- 
ated from the five per cent. fund arising from the 
sales of the public lands in the States, in pursuance 
of an original compact with the new States. There 
had been, he believed, some of our executives who 
would not sign a bill of this kind, unless it contain- 
ed such provision. Whether such were the sentis 
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menta of the present executive, he did not know; i 
and if he did; ıt would nat be proper to allude to them 
here. He had been called by his friends Old Veto; 

et Mr, N. could not say whether he would veto this 
Bill, either withomt or with such provision. -We 
have(said Mr. N.) not only the best and wisest con- 
stitution.in the world, but one remarkably conve- 
nient in practice; as it was-understood by many, it was 
made to possess the quantity of elasticity—of con- 
traction and expansion according to circumstances, 
or the purposes of particular interests. There wasa 
thermometer, which usually indicated the character of 
the constitution at different times. This was not so 
much the temperature of the political atmosphere, a3 
the state of the treasury. When the- treasury is 
low, the constitution contracts; but when itis full, 
it suddenly expands, and becomes sufficiently broad 
and ample to authorize almost any measure 
which either general or sectional interests may urge 
upon Congress. For somé years past, the treas- 
ury havving been in a low state, appropriations 
for the object contemplated in this bill have not 
been made. The want of funds rendered such ap- 
propriations unconstitutional. Now we have a re- 
dundant treasury, and seem to be approaching a pe- 
riod of a surplus révenue, and, consequently, there 
is no longer any doubt as to the power to pass this 
bill, or the justice and expediency of doing so. He 
thought it was time the question was settled as to 
the power and policy of this government to expend 
the public funds on works of internal improvement. 
Whatever.it once may have been, thisroad now had 
becóme, a meré local road, beneficial only to the 
States through which it passed. The public travel 
and trade had found other channels, and this road 
had become only a local one. We had yesterday a 
very strong speech from his friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
ALLEN, ]—in much of which he concurred—-which 
pointed out. the importance of attaching the 
word ‘national’? to local and ‘personal interests. 
We now have an instance of the.“kind before us: 
this road is called national, although, in fact, it is 
local; but it. is attempted to attach to it the odor of 
nationality, so as to bring it within the pale of the 
constitution, and give it a character of general inter- 
est. But when are these appropriations to cease; 
and what is to bethe limit of this road called na- 
tional? Will it stop at the Mississippi? The same 
reasons will exist for extending it west of that point, 
asdo now for goingtto it. If it is national east of 
the Mississippi, it will’ be national west of 
it, and there qi be found no point at which we can 
stop short of the shores of the Pacific ocean. In 
twenty years or so, we may have a State on the bor- 
ders of the Pacific; and Oregon will have its senators 
in this hall, and we shall be called on to continue 
this road to that settlement. It was some years since 
admitted by a distinguished senator, not now here, 
friendly to this object, and who believed that there 
was power in this government to prosecute works of 
internal improvement, that this road ought to have 
a limit; and that if appropriations were continued to 
be made, they should have a reference to a termina- 
tion of the work. But now we have no limit, no 
prospect ahead of ever bringing these appropri- 
ations to a close. They must go on from 
year to year, and each appropriation becomes a 
precedent and a, reason for future appropriations, 
and nothing but the nataral limits to which he had 
referred could put an end to these annual drains 
from the treasury. He asked for the ayes and 
noea, as he wished to record his vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. WHITE said he felt no disposition to allow 
himself to_be drawn into a constitutional argu- 
ment on this bill. He would not let those constitu- 
tional objections go unanswered, if it was not for 
the fact that this subject was one hammered as long, 
as the constitution itself had had an existence. This 
bill was. one in. execution of a system of policy 
countenanced by the government during half its ex- 
istence; and it was as familiar to the constitution as 
the preamble to the constitution itself. He would 
not trespass upon the time of the Senate, and would 


only gay that the same bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate last session by a large majority, and it failed in 
the House merely for the want of time for its con- 
sideration. The constitution of that body was such 
“that it disabled them from taking up measures, un- 
less of imperative necessity. The Senate, he appre- 
“hended, would not failto execute the act which they be- 
` gan the last session, under a state of the treasnry not 
near so favorable as now—when it was overflowing 
with means. The Senate would recollect that, last 
„session, the dimensions of the road were changed, 
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as in the present bill, so as to contract it within a 
foot of one half its former width, and that, too, in 
the portion comprising the most expensive item of 
its construction—the Macadamized portion. The 
road proposed to be finished by this bill had. been 
long since commenced,and was in a dilapidated con- 
dition, He then alluded to` the lavish expenditure 
of money for improvements in the northern and 
middle portions of the country—particularly for 
stock inthe Chesapeake and Ohio canal—and main- 
tained tbat this “appropriation for the West should 
not be withheld. ` ne 

The yeas and nays, being ordered, were taken, 
and the bill was passed in the affirmative, by yeas 
25, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Bates, | 


Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, Dayton, 
Foster of Tennessee, Francis, Hannegan, Jarnagin. More- 
head, Porter, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Upham, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
Evans, Fairtield, Foster of New York, Haywood, Hender- 
soe, Huger, Mangum, Niles, Phelps, and Woodbury—14. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLAIM: : 

The engrossed bill to refund an ascertained ` bal- 
ance to the State of Massachusetts came up, the 
question being, Shall the bill pass? On that mo- 
tion, the yeas.and nays, having been ordered and 
taken, resulted: yeas 25, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Choate, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Foster of Tennes- 
“see, Henderson, Huger, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, 
Miler, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, 
Upham, White, and Woodbridge—25. G 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Foster 
of New York, Hannegan, Haywood, Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, and Woodbury —18. 

So the bill was passed. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Joshua Shaw 
came up for consideration, the question being, Shall 
it pass? and, on that motion the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The bill provides for the investigation, by the 
Secretary of War, of the claim of Joshua Shaw 
against the United States for compensation for the 
use made in the army and navy of his inventions, 
namely, “the percussion cap and lock for small 
arms,” and the percussion locks and wafer primers 
for cannon;” and for his personal services rendered 
at the instance of the government, in experimenting 
on these inventions, in consequenee of the success 
of which they were adopted in the army and navy. 
Upon such investigation, the secretary is authorized 
to make just compensation, not exceeding the sum 
of 25,000; which being certified by him, shall be 
paid out of the treasury in full of the claim of said 
Shaw. 

Mr. HENDERSON said his doubts as to the 
propycty of allowing this claim had been increased 
y his further investigation of the matter since the 

_bill was last up. _He went into an explanation of 
the nature of the claim, and -diseussed the impolicy 
of Congress granting compensation where doubts 
rested, as in this case, whether the cap invented by 
Shaw was actually the one in general use by the 
government. He also read a letter from the Patent 


Office showing: that the first patent grated for that - 


object upon which the claim is based in this bill, 
was invented:by and patented to a Mr. Bell. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN spoke at some length in 
favor of the claim. He remarked that Mr. Shaw 
was recognised by the government as the inventor 
of the percussion caps and locks for small firearms, 
and of the percussion locks and wafer primera for 
cannon, now and for many years adopted in the 
army and navy. When he offered his inventions 
to the government, experiments were authorized, 
which proved satisfactory, and the inventions were 
at once adopted under the promise of not revealing 
his secret, and of compensating him for their use in 
the service. Owing to changes in the officers of the 
government and other circumstances, the secret was 
not kept, nor the promise of compensation; and now 
that Mr. Shaw grows old and finds himself reduced 
to poverty, heclaims that compensation. Those 
using the inventions in the service, say they are of 
great use. å 

Mr. C. read the report of Col. Talcott, who in- 
vestigated the matter, in which it is said that Joshua 
Shaw was undoubtedly the inventor, and that the 
cap was the greatest invention of the kind since the 
days when the old matchlock was in use. The 
Committee on Military Affairs (he said) were per- 
fectly convinced that. it was the invention of Joshua 
Shaw that the government has now in use, and for 
which they were bound, in common justice, to pay. 


. Clayton, Colquitt, 


. city of Washington shal 


Mr. BUCHANAN went fully into the merits of 
the claim, and advocated the pessage-of the bil}. . 

Mr. BAGBY made some remarks in favor of re~ 
committing the bill, with instructions so to amend it 
as to allow only. $10,000. : Ean AE 

Mr. PEARCE favored the recommitment with 
me view of reducing the amount proposed to be al- 
owed. a s : 


Mr: CRITTENDEN made some further remarks 


in support of the claim. 


Mr. TAPPAN advocated the -reduction of the- 
amount to $10,000. ` - i SPE 
Mr. ALLEN advocated the recomniittal. . He . 


thought, fer an invention of the kind, and under the 


circumstances, that $25,000 would bè an enormous 
allowance. | af Sj on 

The question was then taken on the proposition. 
to recommit, and decided in the negative, on yeas 
and nays, as follows—yeas 20, nays 23, viz: 

YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Bagby, Barrow, Beaton, Berrien, 
Breese, Clayton, Colquitt, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, Fos- 
ter of New York, Henderson, Huntington, Niles, Pearce, 
Semple, Sevier, Tappan, and Woodbury—20.. anpi 

NAYS—Mesers. Ashley, Barrow, ‘Bates, . Buchgnan, 
Choate, Crittenden,.Dayton, Foster of Tennessee, Francis, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Huger, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Perter, Rives, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, Walker, 
and White—23. : 


_ The question recurring on the passage of the bill, 
it was decided in the affirmative,on yeas and nays, 
as follows: E T oe À 
YEAS—Messrs. Ashtłey, Barrow, Bates, Ruchanan,Choate, 
Crittendon, Dayton, Evans, Foster of Tennessee, Francis, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Huger, Narnagin, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmens, Stur- - 
geon, Upham, Walker, and White—26. : = 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, 
Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster of New 


York, Muntington, Niles, Sentple, Sevier, Tappan, and 


Woodbury—16. 
The bill for the reliefof Mar 
the widow of. Major Richard A. 
read a third time and passed. ` it 
The engrossed bill to repeal an act for the Better 
organization of the district court of the United States 
within the State of- Louisiana, and for other purs ` 
oses, was read the third time and pred. ide ‘ 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United: 
States, communicating an abstract of the treaty be-- 
tween the United States and China, only awaiting 
the ratification by China, He recommends the ap-. 
pointment ofa permanent minister or commission to 
China, inasmuch as France and England have done 
so: referred to the Committee om Foreign Relations... - 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
The general orders were then taken up, the un- 


‘E. Zanizinger, - 
nizinger, was `. 


_ finished business of which was the further consid- ’ 


eration of the bill for the-establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The question was whether the . 
bill, as amended in committee of..the whole, should 
be further amended, having been reported back to 
the Senate, and the commiteé’s amendments having 
been confirmed. . ae 

Mr. TAPPAN submitted the following amend- 
ment; which was read and adopted: . 

_At the end of the 4th seetion to'add— ` _ 

And all laws for the protection of public property: in the 
apply to, and’ bein force tor, the 
protection of the lands, buildings, ‘and other property of 
said institution; and all prosecutions for trespass upon said | 
property, and all civil suits on behalf of said institution, shall 
be prosecuted in the name of the United States in any court 
having competent jurisdiction of the same.  .™ 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed-and 
read a third time. ‘ j e E 
The next bill on the calendar was that in relation 
to claims growing out of French spoliations prior to 
1800; which, being called, was, on motton of Mr. 

CHOATE, passed over informally. . | > x: 

The next was the Senate bill to confirm the title 
to a tract of land in the Territory of Iowa to the 
legal heirs.and assigns of Julian Dubuque, deceased. ` 

It was taken up’ and read, as in committee of the_. 
whole. - f 4 

[t provides that the tract of land granted to Julian 


- Dubuque by the Baron-de Carondelet, by conces- 


sion, bearing date the 10th, November, 1796, situ- 


-ated on the west bank of the Mississippi river, in , 
-the Yerritory of Iowa, including the lands and 


rivers, now known by the name of “Dubuque,” 
being seven leagues in front upon the river and three 
leagues in depth back from the river, to be laid of 
according to calls set forth in Dubuque’s requete, 
be confirmed to the legal heirs and assigns of said Ju- 
lian Dubuque, deceased; provided this bill shall 
only operate as a relinguishmeat of title by 
the United States, and that it sitall not extend to og. 


be ‘applied in behalf of said heirs and assigns, to such 
lots of Jand belonging originally. to. the’ Dubuque 
claim, as the United States ‘have sold, or to which 
ré-emption rights have been acquired and estab- 
ished before the. date of this act.. But in lieu of 
these, the heirs-and assigns shall be entitled to enter 
like quantities of any public lands subject to private 
entry M the:territory.” The requisitions of the bill 
to be carried into effect by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, who is directed to issue a patent 
to the claimants accordingly. s l 
Mr. PEARCE, as a member of the. Committee 
on Private Land Claims, stated the difficulties which 
had hitherto dbstructed the settlement of this claim. 
The claim was of some fifty or sixty years stand- 
ing, and had hitherto been regarded on the part of 
the government as a claim extending only to -the 
ersonal grant of the right.of mining on the lands. 
uch had been Mr. Gallatin’s view, and, he believed, 
also that of Mr. Smiri of Indiana, while chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands in the Senate. 
Mr. Gallatin held that the Indian grant to Dubuque 
was only “a personal permission to. work the lead 
mines as long as he should remain,” and that the 
grant of the Spanish governor, the Baron de Caron- 
delet, was only “the peaceable possession” of a tract 
of land on which the miners were. 


Mr: HENDERSON maintained, at great length, 
the full validity of the claim, and entered into an 
able legal argument to prove that although, ip strict- 
ness, the grant in the first instance did seem to be 
only a personal permission, yet by a subsequent 
act of the Indians, in which they stipulated further, 
that “in case he (Dubuque) shall find nothing 
within (the mines sold“to him) he shall be free to 
search wherever it shall seem good to him, and to 
work peaceably, without any hurting him, or doing 
him any prejudice in his labors.” abacus, eight 
years after this acquisition, petitioned the governor, 
(Baron de Carondelet,) stating that he had pur- 
chased a tractof land from the Indians, and the mines 
it contained, and he asked to be confirmed in the 
peaceable possession of the same. The governor re- 
ferred the petition: to the licensed Spanish trader of 
the Indian territory, named Todd, acting as com- 
missioner, with this direction: “Let information be 
given by the merchant, Don Andrew Todd, on the 
nature of the demand.” Todd, in due time, report- 
ed to the governor, ‘in compliance with your supe- 
rior order, in which you command me to give in- 
formation on the solicitation of the individual inter- 
ested in the foregoing memorial, I have to say that, 
as to the land for which he asks, nothing occurs to 
me why it should not be granted, if you find it con- 
venient, &c.” The governor accordingly confirmed 
Dubuque in the peaceable possession of the land. 
General Harrison, in 1804, settled the treaty of St. 
Louis with these Indians, and in 1806 amended it 
on account of this claim. In his report, touching 
this amendment of the treaty, General. Harrison 
says the additional article was written and submitted 
tothe Indians, and that “they readily consented to 
it, and the undersigned (Gen. H.) informed them 
that the intention of it was to embrace particularly 
the claim of Dubuque, the validity of which they 
acknowledged.” The United States Senate subse- 
quently ratified this treaty, which set at rest all ob- 
jection to General Harrison’s power of making it. 
On these grounds, as well as others, which he enu- 
merated at great length, Mr. H. held that the heirs 
and assigns of Dubuque had as good a legal and 
equitable claim to this grant as had any of the 
claimants under Spanish grants which this govern- 
ment had hitherto confirmed. 

Mr. PEARCE, observing that it was desirable 
there should be a full Senate for the further consid- 
eration of the bill, moved an adjournment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weonespay,” January 22, 1845. 


The following resolution, offered last evening by 
Mr. WENTWORTH, came up: 


Resolved, That the honorable the Sceretary of War fur- | 


nish to this House the proceeding and opinion of a court of 
inquiry convened by the direction of the Secretary of War, 
in March, 1941, at Fort Gibson, to investigate the conduct 
and character of Surgeon P. Maxwell, ugon charges and im- 
putations made against him by the Surgeon General in cer- 
tain official papers, and all the correspondence and papers 
connected therewith: : 


Mr. PARMENTER. inquired of the gentlemen 
the object of this resolution. Its answer would 
make a volumirious document, and require much of 
the time of the clerks of the department, He thought 
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that it should not Le adopted for the accommodation 
of an individual. ` ` : , 

Mr. WENTWORTH said he introduced the 
resolution at the request of one of his friends and 
constituents, and a ‘gentleman in.all the relations of 
life. But, at the same time, he had a letter in his 
hands showing that the other party had-no objection 
to furnishing the information. oes 

As to the objection that the papers could be got 
without this call, he would state that his object was 
not so much to get the papers themselves,-as to get 
them before the Fouse officially. “As a friend of the 
-gentleman he demanded this courtesy in his behalf; 
and he hoped there would be no evasion of this 
question by false issues. If wrong, the correspond- 
ence ought to be made public. If right, he could 
see no objection to its publicity. ` 

As to the expense, that objection would be proper- 
ly made when a motion was made to print, and, 
until the papers were sent to the House, that mo- 
tion could not be made. 

Mr. PARMENTER still pressed his objections. 

Mr. STRONG moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which motion prevailed. 

A message was received from the Senate an- 
nouncing the passage, by that body, of certain bills, 
and asking concurrence therein. 


MILITARY POSTS IN NEBRASKA AND ORE- 
GON. 

Mr. DOUGLASS asked and obtained leave to 
introduce, pursuant to notice, a bill to establish mili- 
tary posts in the Territories of Nebraska and Oregon; 
which was read by its title. 


Mr. ADAMS asked for the reading of the bill 
entire; which was read as follows: 


A BILL to establish military posts in the Territories of Ne- 
braska and Oregon.. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, directed to cause to be es- 
tablished such military posts in the Territories of Nebraska 
and Oregon as shall be necessary to protect the commerce 
of the United States with New Mexico and California, and 
the emigration and trade to Oregon, against Indian aggres- 
sions and depredations. 

Sre. 2. And be it pune enacted, That the troops of the 
United States shall be employed in performing the labor 
herein required, whenever, in the opinion of the President, 
the same can be done with a just regard to their other du- 
ties; and the other labor rendered necessary shall be pro- 
cured in such manner as the President may direct. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars shall be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated to be applied to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects specified in this act. 


The bill having been read a second time, on mo- 
tion of Mr. DOUGLASS, it was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
p On motion of Mr. SIMONS, from the Committee 
on Engraving, it was 

Ordered, That any engravings or plates now owned, or 
hereafter ordered, by this House, shall, on application by 


the Senate, be granted to them for the printing of maps, 
charts, &c. 


TEXAS AGAIN. 

Mr. ROBINSON asked leave to introduce a bill 
to provide for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. ; 

Mr. McCONNELL and Mr. PAYNE (as the re- 
porter understood) objected to the reception of the 
bill. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE hoped the bill would be re- 
ceived, and to take the same course as other bills on 
this subject has taken—viz: to refer it to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PRESTON KUNG moved a suspension of 
the rules, for the purpose of receiving and referring 
this bill. 4 

The bill was read for information, as follows: 

A BILL to provide for the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States, 

Src. 1. Beil enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United Stufes of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That so much of Texas as may be embraced in an area 
not exceeding that of the largest State in the Union, and as 
shall be described in the constitution to be adopted as herein- 
after provided, shall. on the adoption of a constitution by 
the people thercofas® State, in accordance with the consti- 
iution.of the United States and of the provisions of this act, 
and on the transmission of such constitution to the Presi. 
dent of the United States, on or before the 4th day of July 
next, be, andthe same is hereby, upon the proclamation 
thereof, admitted as one of the States of this Union. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That such constitution 
shall contain a provision ceding te the United States the ju- 
risdiction of the residue of the territory of Texas, in which 
slavery shall not exist, unless Congress shall hereafter so 
determine by law; and this act of admission shall not be con- 
strued to imply any assumption of or intention on the part 
of the United States to assume now orhereafter the debts Or 


“any portion thereof, of Texas; or to impair the right of said 


State to the soil of the territory so to be ceded, or the right 
of the State of Texas to determine whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist in said State. ek ae 
Sec. ,3. And be it further-enacted, Until the next appor 
tionment of representatives among the States, thé said State 
of Texas shall be entitled to two senators and two repre- 
sentatives in Congress. a eee: 
Some conversation by several gentlemen took 
place on a point of order, which resulted in an an- 
nouncement by > ; f i ees 
‘The SPEAKER, that opportunity. being ‘given 
for objections; he heard `of none. being made until 
the bill was received and before the House: + 
The bill accordingly having been read the first 


| time, . 


Mr. A. STEWART objected to its second;read- 
id, or (whatis equivalent) moved the rejection of the 
bill. : : Seah 
Mr. G. DAVIS inquired whether it was in order 
now, as it seemed: they had so much difficulty: in 
annexing Texas to the Union, to move an amend- 
ment to some of the"propositions before the House; 
to annex the United States to Texas. , 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not ‘be in 
order. - > í ; ; 

The question being on the rejection of the bill, 

Mr. PRESTON KING asked the ‘yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. : he Pg 

Mr. ARRINGTON moved to lay the bill on the 
table. ‘ : 

In reply to an inquiry by Mr. DROMGOOLE, 
The SPEAKER replied that, if the House refused: 
to reject the bill, it would then be in order, after its 
second reading, to refer it to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PATERSON „called for the Zyeay and nays 
on the motion to lay on the table; which were or- 

ered. ` 

The bill was again read at the request of Mr, J. 

. KENNEDY. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS raised the point that it. 
was not now in order, the question of rejection be- 
ing raised, to move to lay it on the table. 

After some conversation on the subject, : 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. | 

Mr. ARRINGTON, to prevent confusion, with- 
drew the motion to lay the bill onthe table...” 

The question then recurring on the rejection of 
the bill, . oa me 

Mr. HOUSTON asked if the question of rejection 
was now presented to the House? f RAA 

The SPEAKER said it was. : 

Mr. HOUSTON said he understood the question 
of rejection to be debatable; and, as the vote he in- 
tended to give might present him in a false position, 
especially as it seemed he would be under the disa« 
greeable necessity of differing with some if not all 
of his colleagues, he hoped the House would in- 
dulge him ina very few remarks, giving some of. . 
the reasons which induced the vote he expected to 
give. From the parliamentary law and rules of 
this House, as exhibited in the response of the 
Speaker to the question of the gentleman from Vira 
ginia, [{Mr. Dromcoo.x,] it was true that if this bill 
should be received by the House, it would be open 
to amendment or reference; and that its course would 
be to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, where all of the propositions in regard to 
Texas now are. He wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, by friends and foes, that he disapproved 
of the bill under consideration, in its entire length 
and breadth. He condemned it in every material 
feature and provision. As he understood them from - 
the reading of the clerk, the bill seemed to be 
badly drawn, crude, and incongruous; it required 
that the lands of Texas should be ceded to the United 
States, and yet required Texas to pay her own debts., 
Was it fair or honorable in us even.to submit to 
that republic sucha proposition? Were gentlemen. 
disposed to require something for nothing? He did 
not wish to be understood as urging the assump- 
tion of the debts of Texas; but while he wished her 
to pay her own debts, he, at the same time, was for 
leaving her in possession of her lands with which 
to do it, And equally, yes, more objectiona- 
ble were the provisions of that bill on the subject of 
slavery. He saidhe never would assent to such 
provisions. Rather than vote for them, he would 
abandon Texas itself. It would be idle to pags 
such a bill. Texas herself would reject it. Bat it 
was useless for him to point out the many objec- 
tions which he held to the bill; that could be better 
done in committee, where he wanted itto go. He 
knew that no one in this House, or the country, 
would consider a vote to receive and refer this bill, 
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as in the least a committal in favor of its provisions, 
or any of them. It was not a test question, nor could 
it be made so.. Courtesy required that they should re- 
ceive and refer it. All of the other propositions on 
this great question had been received and referred 
without objection, or any question being raised up- 
on their reception. Some of them contained pro- 
visions and details, he would not vote for, yet he had 
no objection to their being received and considered. 
Nor had any other gentlemen done so; and he 
could see no.good reason why they should act differ- 
ently on the preliminary questions arising out of 
this one. True, this was much more objectionable 
than any other now before the committee; yet he 
said they could reject the bad and take the good it 
might contain, ifit contained any good at all; and they 
had the power in this House—he meant the num- 
bers—which would enable them to do so. Suppose, 
however, said he, we should be out voted in the 
House: then surely we would be beaten in committee. 
If there wasa majority in favor of this bill and its 
provisions, we should be beaten, and could not 

elp ourselves. The gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Rosinson,] if rejected to-day, will have a right 
to move his bill in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, as an amendment; and if there 
bea majority in its favor, they can vote down all 
other propositions and fasten this one upon us. So, 
then, under no aspect of this question, could we be 
benefited. If, said Mr. H., we can reject it in the 
House, we can do the same in committee; and if 
they had the majority to vote it in com- 
mittee, they would do it. “But that we would 
havefio vote upon it, said Mr. H., there could be 
no doubt or question, if its friends persisted in ur- 
ging it. Ifthiscould be made a test vote, in which 
the House and the country would acquiesce, and it 
were not an unusual course to pursue, he would say 
let it come, and let us meet it; but if it should be re- 
jected here, it would be presented in committee, where 
we would again have to vote upon it; and as the 
mover only desires it, to go to the committee, he 
thought courtesy and sound policy required the 
House to send it there. A different course,in my 
opinion, said Mr. H., would weaken us here and in 
the country, on the question of annexation. I de- 
sire, said Mr. H., to give no pretext to gen- 
tlemen. to say that we only receive a particu- 
lar class. of bills, rejecting such as might em- 
anate from other sections. He was sure his col- 
league desired to do only what he considered right 
and proper. He must say, however, he thought his 
opposition was premature, and calculated to do 
no good. He intended to vote for the reception and 
reference of the bill. He would trespass mo longer 
upon the kindness of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE observed that he had not much to 
say in regard to this matter. Bunt one thing was 
very certain; he came to a very different conclusion 
from his colleague [Mr. Houston] in regard to the 
proper course for him to pursue, and that from the 
same reasons which he had urged against this bill. 
With his colleague, he was opposed to the bill in all 
its features; and not only was he opposed to it but, 
but he took this occasion to state, any other 
bill which had similar provisions. He was opposed 
to this bill on principle, being determined to oppose 
itnow or hereafter, and desiring, at least, to see 
some expression of the House on this subject, that 
it might be seen how many members of this House 
were in favor of the provisions contained in this 
bill. Therefore, he hoped to see it rejected; 
and while up, he took the occasion to make a few 
more remarks on this subject. The other -day, 
when in committee, he was discussing the question 
of the annexation of Texas; he was about entering 
upon the consideration of that system of legislation 
which marked the course of gentlemen here—a sys- 
tem about which, however others here might feel, 
he was peculiarly sensitive? Why, what were the 
facts? Los 

Your country, said Mr. P., is divided North and 
South. There are certain institutions existing m 
one section which do net exist in the other; and it 
need not be disguised, and it might as well be stated, 
that the country might know it, that every system 
of legislation which has been pursued in the House 
for years past has for its object an interference with 
these institutions. What are the facts? Here isa 
proposition for extending the area of freedom, and 
spreading the blessings of our free and glorious in- 
stitutions over a vast territory; and, instead cf meet- 
ing it on its merits, involving the extension of ‘our 
limits, involving the extension of the „principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and involving the happi- 


ness of unborn millions, he saw gentlemen rising 
in their places and harping -on the worn-out theme 
of slavery. Gentlemen were discussing this great 
uestion in reference to the abolition of slavery. 
That was their object, and it was in vain to disguise 
it. Looking at this proposition of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Rogiwson,] and seeing the 
design that was in it to distract and divide the 
friends of Texas on the question of slavery, he ob- 


jected to its introduction, and he should now vote 


for its rejection. He wished to let the world know, 
and let the people of the United States know, what 
was the course of legislation here in regard to this 
subject. This was an important question; and if 
Congress continued to legislate as it had heretofore 
done, it would produce results to this Union which 
every lover of his country must deprecate. 

Look at the course which had been pursued by 
gentlemen here in regard to the annexation of Tex- 
as. Who waz it that opposed Texas, that had not 
done so on the ground of the existence of slavery 
there? Here was a proposition directly intended to 
effect the object which these anti-slavery gentlemen 
had so much at heart, and wasin perfect keeping 
with thé system of legislation to which he advert- 
ed; and he wished the people he represented to know 
and understand it. He wished them to know, and 
mark the quarter from whence it came. That was 
an important matter for them to understand. Future 
events depended on it, and the people should know 
it in time., He did not know that there was any- 
thing like a little President making in this question. 
He did not charge that there was; but he wished the 
people to understand and mark the quarter from 
whence it came. For his part, it should be his test 
vote; he would vote to reject it, and he should never 
depart from that vote. Even were his constituents 
to instruct him to vote for it, he would not do so, 
but would resign his seat in that House, and let them 
send another representative. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS observed that, if this was the 
only proposition of the kind, it might be made a 
test question; but it must occur to his friend from 
Alabama that it could not be made a test question 
for the reason he had stated. There were many 
here—and he was one of the number—who were 
disposed to receive all the propositions that might be 
made on this subject, that they might be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole, in order to ascertain 
whether some of them might not be moulded into a 
shape to suit a majority of the committee. He 
should vote against the rejection of this proposition, 
in order that it might take its chance in Committee 
of the Whole with the rest. He did not believe that 
the gentlemen who came from the same State that 
the introducer of this bill, did intended to vote for 
every proposition in it. He should therefore vote 
for referring this bill to the Committee of the Whole, 
and treating it in the same manner as every other 
proposition that had been presented to the House. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that it was unusual 
in parliamentary proceedings to make objections to 
a bill on its ‘second reading, particularly by those 
friendly to the principles contained in it. It was 
sometimes the case that the enemies of a bill object- 
ed to it on its second reading, with a view of bring- 
ing it to a direct vote, and, at this early stage, before 
it could be moulded into a shape to suit all its friends, 
produce distraction and division among them, and 
by this means defeat it. He understood the object 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania in making the 
motion he did was, to bring the House to a direct 
vote on the bill, and thus distract and divide the 
friends of the main principle contained in it; and he 
was therefore astonished that his friend from Ala- 
bama should have been willing to play into the 
hands of his enemies. In voting for the reference of 
this bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, he should by no means commit him- 
self to its support. He should rather suppose 
that, in voting for the rejection of the bill, he should 
ineur the suspicion of being hostile to the principle 
contained in it. Further, he would eonsider it dis- 
courteous to the gentleman who introduced the 
measure to reject it without allowing it the same 
chance of amendment that had been given to the 
others. He, therefore, as a friend to the eXtension 
of the limits of this Union, and to the extension of 
the principles of our glorious confederation, would 
vote against the rejection of this bill as a matter of 
courtesy to the mover of it. If the question was 
now on the final passage of the bill, he should. vote 
against it, as itdid not accord with his views cn the 
subject; but as a friend to the principle contained in 
it, he should vote to give the mover an opportunity 
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‘ quired by an act of Congress; an 
| tion of territory belonsed only to the treaty-making 


of putting it in a shape that might prove acceptable 
to the House. Mr. D. concluded by moving the 
previous question; but withdrew the motion at the 
request of ` i 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART, who observed 
that the gentleman from Virginia was right in 
supposing that his object was to. bring the House 
to a direct vote, and thus defeat the bill, That 
was his motive, and there was nothing wrong 
in it. His object was, by bringing the House 
to a direct vote, to ascertain whether it was 
the intention of those who advocated the annex- 
ation of Texas to extend the glorious principles of 
liberty, as the gentleman from Virginia expressed 
it, or to extend and perpetuate the institution of 
slavery. He thought that a direct vote would do 
it, and it was with that view that he made his mo- 
tion. He could not vote for this bill, though he 
considered it the most unexceptionable of the prop- 
ositions that had been offered on this subject., 
Le was opposed to any further compromises of the 
constitution. The.South had already a representa- 
‘tion for three-fifths of their slaves; ‘so that a 
‘southern man, with five hundred slaves, would 
‘have as many votes as three hundred of the 
‘freemen of the North. He was willing to abide 
by the constilution as it was, but he never 
would agree to extend the slavery compromise in it 
to another country. Mr. S. further objected to the 
annexation of Texas because he did not believe 
‘there was any power in the constitution to incorpo- 
rate a foreign territory with ours. If John Tyler 
: could purchase Texas, John Tyler could sell the 
: United States to Texas, or to England, or to France. 
: He further contended that territory could not be ac- 
that the acquisi- 


power. He thought this country was not prepared 
to admit Texas, with the institution of slavery ex- 
tending over the whole country. ? 

He had no desire to admit Texas to this Union 
with all her debts; and to bring this House to a 
direct vote on the questions involved, he had made 
the motion now pending; and he could not imagine 
how the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Saunpers,] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Payne] could vote consistently against his motion 
for the rejection of the bill. He concluded by 
moving the previous question: 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR desired the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to withdraw the motion for the 
previous question, to give him an opportunity to 
make an explanation. 

Mr. STEWART assented, on condition that the 
gentleman from New York would renew it. 

Mr. HOPKINS protested against these arrange- 
ments between members as an infringement on the 
rights of other members, 

Mr. SEYMOUR said the manner in which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had advocated his 
motion, rather than that motion itself, had made it 
necessary that he should say a few words. If the 
question were on the final passage of the bill intro- 
duced, believing as he did that this Congress had 
no constitutional power, by any legislative action, to 
acquire foreign territory, he should feel- constrained 
to vote against the bill; but he understood the object 
of those who would vote against the rejection of this 
bill to be that it should be read a second time, that it 
might be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, and there be considered as 
all other propositions were; and he should not re- 
gard the vote now to be given as any expression of 
opinion on the merits of the bill itself. With these 
views, he should vote against the rejection of the 
bill. Hethought such a course was due to his col- 
Jeague who introduced the bil. He did not 
believe, because this bill might provide 
for a division of territory in a manner some- 
what different from other bills which had been 
introduced, giving a larger portion of it to freedom 
than others proposed to da, that it should, on that 
account, be rejected; and he must say that he was 
surprised that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Srewart,] coming, as he did, from a free 
State, should make a motion for the rejection of this 
bill, without giving to it any consideration. Hoping 
that the bill wout@ be printed, and that it would be 
sent to the Committee of the Whole, he shoald vote 
against the motion to reject the bill; and, agree- 
ably wih his promise, he renewed the previous 
question, 

Mr. PAYNE desired the gentleman from New 
York to withdraw that motion, to give him an op- 
portunity to make an explanation. i 
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Mr. SEYMOUR assented, on condition that he 
would renew it, eae 

- Mr. SCHENCK roe to a question of order. He 
said it was not in the power of a member to move 
the provious question, and then yield the floor to an- 
other, because it takes away from the presiding of- 
ficer of this House the right to designate the mem- 
ber who was entitled to the floor, and gives it toa 
member. A further reason was, that such a system 
prevented the House from ordering the main ques- 
tion to ‘be now ‘put, and left it.in the power of a 


single member to defeat that question, and the pur- 


pose of the House, by arrangements of this sort. 

The SPEAKER explained that the gentleman 
from New York had withdrawn the motion for the 
previous question, which it was competent: for him 
to do; and the floor had been awarded to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, who was entitled to it. 

Mr. PAYNE said he rose to make a personal ex- 
planation; and he should like to see if any. gentle- 
man would be so discourteous as to refuse him per- 
mission to make it.. His friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Dromeootr] seemed to think that he had been 
duped on this subject; if so, his friend was laboring 
under an egregrious mistake, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE was understood to say, that 
he hud simply said the gentleman was playing into 
thé haads of the enemy. - 

‘Mr. PAYNE said he did not understand the dif- 
ference between being duped and playing into the 
hands of the enemy; for, with his well known opin- 
ions, he must be duped to do so. But he would take 
occasion to say that he was not duped. Fie knew 
of no. better means by which he could express his 
opinion of a measure that by voting against it, and 
then the record would be the best evidence of the 
course he took; and he should record his vote against 
this measure. because he was opposed to it. To set 
himself right on this point, he had desired to make 
this explanation; he knew not if other gentlemen 
likewise desired to explain; but, for himself, he 
ooked at the proposition now before the House as 
directly inimical to annexation. It was designed to 
distract the friends.of annexation, and not to bring 
Texas into this Union. Believing that it was de- 
signed to defeat annexation, he was opposed to this 
scheme, and he hoped the friends of annexation 
would stand side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, 
with him on that subject. He concluded by renew- 
ing the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. ATKINSON desired to make a personal ex- 
planation. [No, no!] THe put to the courtesy of 
the House if they would deny that privilege to him, 
since it had been extended to others. "The plan 
which had been adopted here of making speeches, 
and then eutting of others by the previous question, 
was insufferable. (Laughter and confusion.] 

The SPEAKER informed the gentleman from 
Virginia that, as the motion for the previous ques- 
tion was not withdrawn, debate: was not in order, 

Mr. ATKINSON said he simply desired to make 
a personal explanation. 

Mr. PAYNE asked the gentleman from Virginia 
if he had made a speech which he desired to ex- 

lain. 

Mr. ATKINSON replied that he had made no 
speech on this question; but it was as important to 
him that he should explain his course to his con- 
stituents as it was to the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER again reminded the gentleman 
from. Virginia that debate was not in order. 

Mr. ATKINSON said then he would move to be 
excused from voting, and on that question he would 
submit a few remarks te the House. [Laughter, 
and cries of “No! no!] Gentlemen said ‘‘no;” but 
show him the man in this House, representing a 
portion of the constituency of this House, that 
would deny it to him. [Laughter and confusion.] 

TheSPEAKER put the question on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, and 76 voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. HAMLIN called for tellers, and they were 
ordered; and Messrs. Burge and QRINNELL were 
appointed. , l 

hey reported 71 in the affirmative, and 97 in the 
negative. 
o there was not a second. 

Mr. ATKINSON then proceeded to say that he 
was happy that, according to the rules of the House 
and parhamentary usage, and not by the courtesy 
of any one, he could now submit a few remarks to 
the House, for the purpose of putting himself right 
before the people whom he represented in regard to 
the question now under consideration. [le would 
not trouble the House upon this great and import- 


ant Texas question—not because he was not as 
much alive to its importance to the’ people of this 
Union as other gentlemen; but he. should confine 
himself to the question of its rejection. fe was as 
much opposed to that bill as any one there, 
and he was opposed to all other measures 
which should say to Texas that she might come into 
this Union, but should restrict the people: of the 
States to be admitted, in the adoption of such muni- 
cipal regulations as they might prefer.. He went on 
at some length in the expression of views of this 
character, and said he should vote against the rejec- 
tion of this bill, that it might go to the Committee of 
the Whole, and there be made more agreeable to the 
feelings which were entertained by nearly all the 
friends of annexation. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON thought if they were to have 
Texas’ speeches, they should have them in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. He therefore moved the pre- 
vious question. 

The House sustained the previous question; and, 
on the main question—the rejection of the bill—the 
i and nays were taken as follows—yeas 63, nays 

17. : 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Arrington, Ashe,-Batnard, Eå- 
ward J. Black, Bower, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Burt, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinch, Cling- 
man, Cranston, Cross, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Del- 
let, Fish, Florence, French, Goggin, Grider, Haralson, Hub- 
ard, Hudson, Hughes, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Perley B. 
Johnson, Daniel P. King, Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, 
Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Payne, Peyton, Preston, Charles M. Reed, Roberts, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Schenck, Severance, Slidell, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, 
Thomasson, Tucker, Tyler, Vance, Wethered, John White, 
Woodward, William Wright, and Yancey —63. 

NAVS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, Baker, Bay- 
ly, Benton, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bow- 
lin, Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Aaron V. Brown, Milton 
Brown, Burke, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, 
Shepard Cary, Catlin, Chappell, Chilton, Clinton, Cobb, 
Coles, Collamer, Dana, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, 
Farlee, Ficklin, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Byram 
Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Ham- 
lin, Hammett, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, 
Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lyon, MeCauslen, 
Maclay, MeClelland, MeClernand, McDoweil, Mcilvaine, 
McKay, Joseph Morris, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Parmen- 
ter, Paterson, Pettit, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. 
Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relle, 
Ritter, Robinson, Rogers, Russell, Sample, Saunders, Sen- 
ter, Thomas H. Seymour, David, L. Seymour, Simons, 
John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stetson, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, 
Sykes, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Vanmeter, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yost—117. 


So the bill was not rejected. 

The bill was then read-a second time. 

And, on motion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, was 
referred to the Cornmittee of the Whole onthe state 
of the Union. 


OHIO RESOLUTIONS—-TEXAS AND OREGON. 


Mr. TILDEN asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce the following resolutions of the general assem- 
bly of Ohio: : 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE AN- 
NEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Whereas it is believed that the President of the United 
States, with a majority of his cabinet and confidential ad- 
visers, many members of both branches of the Congress of 
the United States, the President and Vice President elect, 
the government of the republic of Texas, the holders of 
many millions‘of Texian stocks, and the owners of many 
millions of acres of Texian land, and a large proportion of 
the dealers in slaves in the United States and Texas, togeth- 
er with those citizens of the United States who desire the 
extension and perpetuation of slavery, are in favor of the 
immediate annexation of Texas to the United States of 
America, and are exerting their influence to effect that ob- 
ject: And whereas the constitution of the United States has 
made no provision for incorporating foreign nations into our 
Union: And whereas Texas is engagedin a war with Mexi- 
co, is largely indebted, and offers no adequate indemnity 
for ourassumption to pay it: And whereas the great social, 
political, and moral evii of slavery is restored in Texas by 
her constitution, and is tolerated and legalized there, with 
no power in the government to abolish it: Therefore, 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That 
we do solemnly and earnestly protest against any proceed- 
ing of the government of the United States, or any br h 
or department thereof, having for its object the annexation 
of Texas to the United States; because, Ist, such preceed- 
ings would he unconstitutional. 2d. Because it would. in- 
ive our country in a war with Mexico without just cause, 
3d. Beeause it would make our country liable for the debts 
of Pexas, witaont any sufficient indemnity. dth. Because 
it would involve us inihe guilt, and subject our country to 
the reproach, of cherishing, sustaining, and perpetiating 
the evils of slavery. Sth. Because a union between the 
United States and Texas with the guaranty or understand 
ing that the whole, orany partof the territory of Texas 
shall be formed into a State or. States where slavery shall 
be permitted to exist, and where slavery shall be counted in 
determining the relative weight of such States in the coun- 


cils of the federal Union, would still further extend the un- 
due advantage which the citizens of the slaveholding States 
have over those of the States in which slavery is not peT- 
mitted. - j ie, ; 
Resolved, That our senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our representatives requested to conform to the forego- 
ng resolution, and use their utmost endeavors to prevent 
the annexation of Texas to the United States. And be it 
further 7 
Resolved, That the governor be requested to transmit to 
each of our senators and representatives in Congress, and 
to the governors of the several States of this Union, a 
copy of the forgoing preamble and resolutions. eee 
og JOHN MoGALLAGHER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives.: 
DAVID CHAMBERS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
January 17, 1845. P 

Mr. McDOWELL roseand inquired if the ‘res- 
olution contained the word “instruct?” , He had al- 
ways understood the whigs of Ohio to deny the 
right of instruction by the legislature. E 
. The Clerk again read that part of the resolution, 
(as appears above.) ; . 

Mr. T. also; on leave, introduced the following: 

Resolved, by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That our senators and representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to exert themselves, by all means in their power, 
to bring -to a speedy termination the negotiations pending 
in relation to the title of the government of the Unite 
States to the Oregon Territory, and to take, such measures 
as they may think necessary to secure to the American set- 
tlers therein the blessings of peace, and the protection of 
their lives and property. = x me 

And be it further resolved, That. we protest in the most 
solemn manner against the surrender, by compromise or 
otherwise, of the smallest portion of territory to which the 
the United States has jnst chai and title. K 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to forward a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions to each of our senators 
and representatives in Congress. 

$ JOHN M. GALLAGHER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DAVID CHAMBERS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

January 9, 1845. 2 $ oo 

Both which series of resolutions, on motion of 
Mr. TILDEN, were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 

REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. C. JOHNSON, the House re- 
solved itself: into Commiitee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr.. Horxins in the chair,) 
and renewed the consideration ofthe joint résolu- 
tion, with the amendments thereto, providing for the 
reannexation of Texas to the United States, `’ 

Mr. RATHBUN was entitled to the floor. After 
referring to the interest and the importance which 
was felt on all sides of this House, as well -as 
throughout the country, he proceeded to say it was 
true that there had been offered some weighty rea- 
sons for the annexation of Texas. It was true that 
her valuable lands that the increase of our com» 
merce resulting from her annexation, that the prod- 
ucts of her fertile soil, were great and important con- 
siderations in favor of the annexation of Texas tô 
this Union These, to his mind, would be abune 
dant reasons for voting for the annexation of 
Texas, if it were not encumbered with any other — 
consideration, but it was embarrassed with difficad: 
ties, which, in his portion of the country, were of 
serious weight. 

There were other arguments used in favor of an= 
nexation, which, to his mind, although emanating 
from high authorities, yet were not entitled to seri- 
ous consideration. One of these was familiarly 
called in this House the military argument. While 
he treated with all due respect and consideration thé 
opinions of those distinguished men who had given 
their views on this subject, he must be permitted 
to dissent entirely from them. To meet the au- 
thorities cited, and to show opinions as good, as 
valid, as deliberately formed as any expressed on 
the present occasion in favor of that argument, hè 
had before him a letter written in 1820 by General 
Andrew Jackson, while yet the laurels won on the 
battle-field were fresh on his brow—while yet he. 
was in all the prime and vigor of manhood—while 
yet the epaulets of major general of the army 
were upon him, and- when he spoke from a most 
intimate and immediate acquaintance with the whole 
subject, in a military view, He read from that let- 
ter (which was published in the Globe of Monday) 
the following extract: . 

‘With the Floridas in our possession, our fortifications 
completéd, Orieans, the great. emporium of the West, is se- 
cure. The Fioridas in possession of a foreign power, you 


. can be invaded, your fortifications turned, the Mississippi 


reached, and the lower country reduced. From Texas, an 
invading enemy will never attempt such an enterprise; if he 
does, notwithstanding all that has been said and asserted 
on the floor of Congress on this subject, I will vouch that 
the invader will pay for his temerity.” : 
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Now, in 1820, ‘General Andrew Jackson declared 

that whatever might be said on the floor of Con- 
gress, from time to time, of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of the possession ef Texas for our military 
‘defence, was entirely without foundation; and while 
he (Mr. RB.) denied, and his friend from Ohio [Mr. 
‘Bringernorr] would deny, except in the heat of 
debate, that General Jackson could be controlled or 
commanded to write a certain’ opinion, yet the de- 
liberate opinion of General Jackson in 1820 was 
worth any number of opinions of Andrew Jackson 
in 1844. Therefore he should lay that argument 
out of the question, as of no weight whatever in 
this question. 

But if gentlemen, in. discussing this subject, in- 
stead of looking to the wilds of Texas for an advan- 
tageous position for an enemy to attack us, would 
be good enough to come up north, and look along 
the line of our. north and east frontier, extending 
near three thousand’ miles, for a large portion of 
which. the line was merely an imaginary one be- 
tween our possessions and those of Great Britain— 
ifthey would go to Quebec, where was one of the 
strongest fortifications in the world, the Gibraltar of 
America—if they would go to Montreal and to 
Kingston, there were fleets and munitions of war 
far superior to any to be found in the United States 
gathered together. They could reach the Uni- 
ted States from this point (Kingston) at most in 
four hours. Sackett’s. Harbor was accessible by 

_these fleets in three. and a half.or four hours, and 
Oswego in four hours; and they had an open coun- 
try, without a fortification worth looking at, until 
they reached ‘Philadelphia.. Great Britain, then, 
had already a position and point of attack secured 
by all the. fortifications dispersed by Great Britain 
through her colony. But there was something be- 
yond this. The fleet of Great Britain riding in the 

Gulf of St. Lawrence might be brought up the St. 

Lawrence through a canal, with locks 260 feet long 

and 300 feet wide, and into Lake Ontario, and fight 

down anything we had there.. By means of similar 
internal improvements, they could reach Lake Erie, 

and thence pass into the other lakes; and Ohio, Ili- 

nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, would all be open to 

the fleets and armies of Great Britain; and yet gen- 

tlemen were turning away from, entirely overlook- 

ing these means of mighty power now in possession 

of Great Britain, and looking to Texas as a means 
of ggeression, 

[He rejected the argument that the acquisition of 
Texas. would open a field for the products of the 
western farmer, believing it to be entitled to no 
weight; for if what the friends of the measure said 
of the fertility of her soil was true, Texas would be 
an exporting State, and not a purchaser of the agri- 
cultural products of others. r. R. then went on 
to argue that Congress had not the constitutional 

ower to annex foreign territory, and said that Mr. 
Fefferson, when Louisiana was acquired, had doubts 
of that power, and recommended an amendment of 
the constitution to obtain it. After an examination 
of the treaty-making power, he entered into an ar- 
gument from which he drew the conclusion that for- 
eign territory can only be acquired under that 
power.! . f ` . 

He next. proceeded to recapitulate arguments 
which.had been adduced by several gentlemen on 
this question, and to comment.on them as he pro- 
ceeded. He alluded more particularly to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia, [understood to 
be Mr. Bavty,] who derived the power to annex by 
joint resolution from the power to declare war. As 
one of the inevitable results of war, he admitted that 
this government might acquire territory, and on the 
cessation of hostilities, such territory might become 
a portion of the United States. That was an inci- 
dent of war, but he denied that we could, by such 
power, annex the territory ofa friendly power. He 
thought the last argument that should be used for 
the annexation of territory was that of a declaration 
of war, and the power of war. 


A message was here received from the President | 


by the hands of his private secretary. 

Mr. RATHBUN then resumed. He said he 
should not have time to pay his respects to all 
the gentlemen to whose arguments he had allu- 
ded, but he could not leave them without saying that, 
to his mind, their arguments were not sound. They 
were ingenious and skilful, but they lacked solidity. 


But there was a gentleman from South Carolina | 


{Mr. Houmes] whom he could not leave without 
one or two observations. That gentleman had said 
that. the southern man who would vote to divide 
that territory was a knave ora fool. He (Mr. R.) 
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doubted the propriety of that remark, as well as its 
wisdom. If it became necessary for the purpose.of 
securing Benny where pees existed as 
strongly on one side as the other—amongst brethren 


of the same community—where there was an honest . 


deliberate division of opinion, he theught the gentle- 
man from South Carolina was wrong in designating 
the southern man who should vote for a conciliatory 
course, either a knave or a fool. But there was an- 
other remark at which he (Mr. R.) was surprised. 
He said the second magician of New York was 
trembling on his throne. He (Mr. R.) sup- 
posed the gentlemau from South Carolina alluded to 
the governor of New York; if so, he would in- 
form the gentleman that the governor of New York 
occupied no throne, unless perhaps a throne in the 
hearts of the people; and he could tell the gentleman 
from South 
New York would support that governor. He did 
not “tremble,” as the gentleman had asserted. By a 
life of integrity and purity, by great talents, and an 
honesty which had never faltered, the gentleman 
alluded to had acquired a power which no. man ever 
attained before; and appreciating his great merits, 
the foundations of his throne in the hearts of the 
people would not be shaken. But the gentleman 
from South Carolina told them that a storm was 
gathering that the governor of New York could not 
withstand; but he (Mr. R.) would tell the gentleman 
from South Carolina that there might -be storms 
from the North as well as the South, and let the 
gentleman beware how he braved these storms. 
The people at the North were a quiet, cool, thinking, 
moderate people, but there were points and lengths 
beyond which they could not be driven. A gentle- 
man from Alabama had told them that this Texas 
question had killed Van Buren; he (Mr. R.) hoped 
and prayed to God that it might not kill our 
country; 

He then proceeded to notice other points which 
had been raised, observing that the people of 
New York were in favor of annexation, Dat it was 
annexation with reasonable and fair division of the 
beautiful and delicious country which was to be 
annexed. 

He next proceeded to quote a paragraph from the 
Richmond Enquirer of the 18th January, which set 


forth, that northern people who did not go for an- | 


nexation would have nething to expect from the new 
administration. He could-not believe that Mr. Polk 
was the man he was there represented to be: he would 
not require obedience in every opinion or expres- 
sion of feeling, or any sectional predominance. 
Having spoken some time on this question, he said 
he understood it had been said that the people set- 
tled this question in the late election; but how was 
the truth? In New York there was a popular vote 
of 10,000, an examination of which would not bear 
out the opinion expressed. "What, then, was New 
York to do? Commit suicide on this floor? The 
representatives from that State must be the judges 
for themselves how far they should go, and how 
far public opinion would sanction them. He wish- 
ed to callthe attention of the representatives from 
New York toa fact. In that great question of the 
¡Missouri compromise, there were men found who 
‘voted for it, and afterwards returned to their consti- 
ituents; and it was to their fate that he wished to call 


ithe attention of his colleagues. It was true, a num-: 
‘ber of those men received offices from this govern- ; 


ment; but when their officers expired, they expired 
with them, and had been politically dead ever since. 
He reminded gentlemen that they might go with 


- public opinion on a fair and honorable basis; but if 


they went beyond, they would not be sanctioned 
by their constituents; they would go home with the 
smark of Cain upon them. 

After a few other observations, he was brought to 
a close by the expiration of the hour. 

Mr. COBB next obtained the floor, and com- 
menced with some observations on the importance 
of the question, and the views which had been ex- 
pressed upon it by preceding speakers. In Georgia, 
he said, there was no difference of opinion on this 
subject. 


He believed the same feeling pervaded the Union, 


and therefore he proposed to consider the question : 
First: if Congress | 
was satisfied that it was the will of the people that | 
this object should be consummated, and at this ime; | 
and next, if they had the constitutional power to i 


in reference to two points alone. 


carry out the clearly-expressed will of the people. 
After a few words in relation to the course of some 
gentlemen on this floor, he approached the only 


question of difficulty—the question of slavery as | 


arolina that the people of the State of | 


connected with the annexation of ‘Texas to this 
Union. The gentleman from New York had re- 
peated the observation. of a gentleman from: Ohio 
about coming forward in a spirit of compromise, to 
which he would say that they had no power to en- 
force their tendered compromise. And to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio he observed that his proposition 


-was destitute of every feature of liberality. Taking 


it for granted that Congress had the power, and that 
the people willed it, to admit Texas as a ‘State into 
the Union, he asked for the power by which they 
could prevent the people of a sovereign State from 
the exercise of those rights which, by the terms of 
our constitution, were reserved to the States. respect- 
ively. 

Did the gentleman from New York propose by 
legislation here to say that the people who might 
inhabit a certain portion of the territory of. Texas, 
when they came into the Union, should be deprived 
of those rights guarantied to the citizens of his own 
State? He put it to the gentleman from New York 
if his sense of honor did not revolt at this proposi- 
tion. If New. York to-morrow were to propose to 
establish slavery within the limits of her territory, 
had this government the power to control her action? 
And would they admit States into the Union desti- 
tute of those rights and privileges which now be- 
longed to’ the existing States? They had not the 


„power to make such a restriction. The country 


might acquiesce in it, as it had acquiesced in a com- 

romise of the same character made heretofore; but 
fe denied the constitutional power of Congress to 
make such a restriction. l 

Mr. C. alluded to the Rhode Island difficulties, 
and to the report made thereon to this House by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire; [Mr. Burxeg,]} 
which, he said, however gentlemen might consider 
the correctness or incorrectness of its doctrines, re- 
flected great credit upon the research and ability of 
the gentleman. He read one of the resolutions ac- 
companying this report, which lays down. the doc- 
trine that a majority of the people have the right at 
all times to change their. existing forms of govern- 
ment, and to substitute new forms in the place of 
those abrogated. This report was also concurred 
in by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. RATH- 
BUN,] who had just taken his seat, and must, of 
course, be conclusive authority with him. Now, to 
apply this principle to the question they were con- 
sidering: place this restriction on a portion of the 
territory of Texas; she comes into the Union; her 
constitution is adopted and submitted to the consid- 
eration of Congress, under- the power granted to 
them in.the constitution, to declare it a republican 
form of government; but the constitution allowed 
them to go no farther than to decide whether 
it was a republican government. He cared not 
whether the clause existed in the constitution guard- 
ing or rejecting the institution of slavery. Let the 
State come into thé Union, and then he wanted to’ 
know what there was to prevent her people stand- 
ing onthe same platform as the people of Rhode 
Island, of New York, and of Georgia, from altering 
their constitution at pleasure, provided they retained 
a republican form of government. Would gentle- 
men allege that the establishing the institution of 
slavery would be destroying a republican form of 
government? Then they must cast out of our 
Union Georgia, and every State where slavery was 
recognised. He denied, and it seemed to him that 
it was apparent from these considerations, that Con- 
gress had any constitutional power to make such a 
restriction; if made, and if it took effect, it couid only 
do so by the acquiescence of the people. 

He would now come to another question, viz: 
the liberality of the compromise offered by northern 
gentlemen, and by the gentlemen from New York. 
If he could not demonstrate toevery unprejudiced 
mind that the proposition to divide this territory 
equally, or in any other way was illiberal, he 
had almost said he would pledge himeeif to vote 
against this measure. Before proceeding to this, 
however, he had one remark to make with refer- 
ence to the compromises of the constitution. ‘They 
were told by gentlemen who opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, that they were willing to stand by 
the compromises of the constitution as they now 
existed, but they were unwilling to extend them 
any farther. Hecould understand this argument 
from gentlemen who were opposed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas under all circumstances; but he could 
not understand it from those who, while they pro- 
fessed to insist on the existing compromises of the 
constitution, were stili willing to annex Texas 
with a portion of her territory as slave territory. 
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The difficulty of the existing compromises of the ' 


constitution was gone the moment they stepped 
one single inch beyond the existing territory of the 
country, and it then became a question of expedien- 
cy. Gentlemen seemed to speak asif this was the 
, only ‘compromise of the constitution. Why, if he 


read the constitution of the United States correctly, . 


the whole of it, the government itself, was a com- 
Promise; and why was it-that the compromises 
guarantying to one portion of the Union particular 
rights and benefits should be enforced, and the oth- 
er compromises rejected? i a 

He stated, then, that the proposition to divide this 
territory was illiberal. Before he proceeded to this 
view ofthe subject, he premised that if there was 

any compromise existing in the constitution in ref- 
erence to slavery and its influence in this Union, 
that compromise would guaranty to the slave States 
the same séctional importance that they possessed at 
the time of the adoption of the constitution. Was 
not that true? We had now, as at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, a certain portion of 
slaveholding, and acertain portion of non-slavehold- 
ing territory. The ‘preponderance in our govern- 
ment was in fayor of the non-slaveholding: territo- 
ry, and it always must be because the extent of it 
was greater, Now we were about to admit Tex- 
as, gentlemen stepped forward and said we must 
divide her equally into slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding territory; in order to maintain the equilibri- 
um of power. 

Mr. C. proceeded to refer to the statistics of our 
publie lands, showing that about one hundred mil- 
ion acres of unappropriated lands lay in the slave, 
and about an equal number of acres inthe non. 
slaveholding States; that, in addition to this, there 
was in ‘Territories which were non-slaveholding, 
and which, from their circumstances, must ever re- 
main so, from eight to eleven millions of acres, 
making the ratio: between the non-slaveholding 
and the: slaveholding unappropriated public lands 
about ten to one. We. were now to admit 
Texas with about two, hundred millions of acres, 
which the South, in this state of the case, conceived 
common fairness required to be added to that als 
ready possessed by them, and then it would be a 
small comparative amount; and they were met with 
the plea that, to preserve the balances of the consti- 
tution, itmustbe divided, anda portion made non- 
slaveholding territory. He apprehended that it 
could not, under this view of the case, longer be 
maintained that this was an attempt on the part of 
the South to deprive the North of the power they 
now held in the administration of the government. 
The power of this government, any gentleman, from 

‘dusting his eye over the map of the country must 
see, could never fail into the hands of the South, 
as a majority controlling on this floor or in the 
other branch of Congress. All that she would ever 
be able to do was to be a check upon those 
whose interests would lead them to trample on her 
rights, This, then, that she now asked she was 
_ entitled to; this the spirit of liberality itself would 
yield her. : 

He laid it down as a proposition to which he 
called the attention of this House that it was the 
will of the people of these United States that this 
measure should be consummated. He had no ar- 
gument to offer in favor of that roposition; the 
election of the President who had Peen chosen by 
the people at the late election was proof positive on 
this point. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. J. R. IxeersoLL] had said that the expres» 
sion. of the public opinion on this point was no- 
thing more than a town-nieeting hurrah, and he 
was confident that this could not be the gentleman’s 
deliberate opinion, although it had escaped him in 
the heat of debate: Were the efforts that had 
been made on the part of our government in 1825, 
in. 1827, and in 1832, to acquire Texas, a mere 
town-meeting hurrah? The deep and pervading in- 
terest now felt by friend and foe to this measure 
throughout the country, when it had been revived 
by-an administration without. party, proved that 
it was not a mere town-meeting hurrah, but that it 
was the merits of this question which attracted the 
attention of the country to jt, 
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Had Congress, then, the constitutional power to 
acquire Texas? A word only in reference. to this 
point of the argument. Suppose the people of the 
United States were satisfied beyond the contingency 
of a doubt that the interest, the perpetuity, nay; the 


` very existence of the government depended on the 


acquisition of Texas; would it be denied by any 
body that-we had the right to acquire it? Suppose 
further, that Texas refused to come into the Union; 
how, then, would we acquire it? As the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayiy] had properly remarked, 
it would be accomplished by virtue of the war-ma- 
king powér delegated to Congress. We declared war 


` to acquire territory; could we enforce our right to 


territory by treaty? The national sovereignty of 
Texas was merged; there was no power with which 
we could treat: no treaty therefore could be effected. 
If Texas should then yield. to our arms, and man- 
ifest a desire to come into our Union, must we turn 
cur backs on her proposition, and deny that the 
power to recceive her existed in our government? 
Well, if the power existed in that case, as clearly 
every gentleman would admit it did exist, did it not 
exist now? 

Mr. C. referred to the only objection which had 
been urged against the constitutional power of ad- 
mitting a new State into the Union, which was that 
growing out of the provisions of the constitution 
prescribing the qualifications of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The gentleman from Ma- 
ryland urged the objection that the constitution re- 
quires a previous residence of nine years for a sena- 
ter and seven years for a representative, and conse- 
quently Texas could not be admitted into the Union 
asa State, because šhe could not send senators and 
representatives to Congresg possessing the requisite 
qualifications of residence. Mr. C. answered and 
refuted this objection at length. ‘Ihe State, on be- 
ing admitted info the Union, would be a part of the 
United States, and all her citizens would be citizens 
of the United States. The citizens of Texas were 
all citizens of the United States previous to their 
emigration there, and the reannexation to the United 
States would reinstate them in their citizenship. Be- 
sides, Texas might think proper to send senators 
and representatives who, at the time of annexation, 
might be citizens of the United States. After some 
further remarks, Mr. C. concluded by saying that 
he would not ask for the admission of Texas, if it 
could not be done in strict conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution; but, believing it to be en- 
tirely within the terms of that instrument, and pre- 
eminently calculated to advance the interests of the 
whole Union, he hoped the measure would be con- 
summated. 


Mr. POLLOCK next obtained the floor, and ob- 
served that he sought and obtained the floor, not for 
the purpose of making an argument to convince the 
members of that House of the propriety or impro- 
priety of admitting Texas into the Union, but with 
the sole view ef defining his position on this subject, 
for the information of his constituents. He represented 
a district in which a majority of the voters were op- 
posed to him in polities. A number ofthe democratis 
party, however, had voted for him; and he might, 


` therefore, be called a democratic whig. This Texas 


question had been ably and fully discussed in his 
district during the late canvass; and he had frequent- 
ly, as well as freely and openly, expressed his dis- 
approbation of it. Having been elected after such 
an expression of his opinions, it was fair to presume 
that the people of his district were not in favor of the 
measure. He should, then, vote in accordance with 
the expressed will of his constituents, in voting 
against this measure. It had been said that in the 
late political canvass the question of the acquisition 
of Texas had been decided in favor of. He would 
ask when, and where? For his part, he would be 
perfectly willing to submit this question, if it could 
be done, to the decision of the people. 

He went on with some remarks, in which he said 
he was for the Union, the whole Union; and he was 
for Texas, whose lone star, he hoped, would grow 
brighter and brighter. He admired the work of our 
forefathers, and asked why we should: now go in 
search of foreign alliances? "Would it add strength 
or beauty to the Union? ‘The annexation of Texas 
forms a new era in the history of our country. They 
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were told the people demanded it. But he asked 
what reasons were assigned: for it? Was it the ac- 
quisition of terntory? Already we had a vast terri- 
tory, extending from’ the: Atlantic to the Pacifie— 
fromthe seas of the north to the Sabine on the 
south. The wilds of the West alone would provide 
a home for millions for ages yet to come, Fle said 
emphatically, we needed no more territory. 

It was said that it was to be done to extend the 
“area of-freedom;” but that had been done, for, or 
the plains of San Jacinto, Americanarms had won the 
freedom of Texas, and she had now free institutions. 
The argument for the extension of the dominion of the: 
Anglo-Saxon race to the boundaries which gentle~ 
men had said. were naturally presented between us 
and the Mexican race; would carry us to the re- 
publies of South Ameriea, which implored our aid. 
But he could see no moral obligation for our be- 
coming the. champions. of freedom for the world. 
lt was urged again as necessary to counteract thè 
designs of England. “That, country, however, had 
disavowed the designs attributed to her, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
told them that England would acquiesce in annexar ~ 
tion. g 

He had long doubted and distrusted England. And 
what, he asked, did the acquiescence of England 
mean? Jt had been said that England desired to 
abolish slavery in Cuba; but it was possible’ that, at 
the time the announcement of the annexation of 
Texas to this Union was made here, the start- 
ling announcement would be made at the ather side 
of the Atlantic, that Cuba was annexed to England, 
And what would this government do? Would it 
protes? This annexation would become a two- 
edged sword. He called upon the House to con- 
consider well the precedent it was setting. He had 
long distrusted England; her course was one of hy- 
pocrisy, and not prompted by a love of liberty, and 
he should not rely on any of her professions. Paes 

But to pass to other arguments. It had keen said 
that Texas must be annexed for the good of. the 
South. He looked upon itas a sectional, as a slave, 
and also as a national question. With southern, 
slavery he would not interfere; if it were abolished, it 

it must be by southern legislation. How, then, could 
annexation benefit the South? ‘Texas would be pro- 
ductive of cotton, which would come in competition 
with the staple of the South; and he understood that, 
itwas designed to hold a southern convention for 
the purpose of diminishing the production of cotton, 
In the South much of the ‘soil was exhausted and 
worn out, but Texas had a virgin soil. How, then, 
could it benefit the cotton-growing States. of. the 
South to bring it in competition with them? He 
nextalluded to the slave aspect of the question. 

He next came to the argument that we were un- 
der moral obligation, arising out of the treaty of 
1893, to admit Texas, now that they came and de- 
manded it. He had not time, nor did he intend, to 
discuss this, which was styled . the reannexation ar- 
gument. If Texas ever was a part of the United 
States, facts had not been brought forward to show 
it; nor could it, as it appeared to him, be proved. 

It was true that we claimed Texas; but Spain was 
| claiming it likewise, up to the Sabine—and not only 

that, but further, she claimed Louisiana as a part of 
Florida; and the question of boundary was never 
settled. Spain claimed Texas by virtue of discov- 
ery and occupation, and so did France in like man- 
ner. He referred to the history of the discovery of 
Texas, and the conflicting claims thereto of Spain and 
of France,and traced various facts connected therewith 
to show that Texas had never been ours, and. hence. 
to demonstrate the impertinency of the argument 
so much relicd on that we could not give away what 
we had once possessed. In 1819 we abandoned— 
not our sovereign right to ‘Texas, for we never 
claimed it—but we quit-claimed Texas, and that for 
. the consideration of receiving Florida. If, then, this 
; treaty was invalid as faras Texas was concerned, 
‘itmust be also with. reference to Florida, and she 
į was nota part of our. Union. But gentlemen seemed 
: anxious to override and pass over all our treaties, 
and nullify our other acts, that they might gratify 
their excessive desire-to maintain what they <pro- 
fessed to consider the obligations of the treaty of 
1803. No; he said let the solemn treaty by which 
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we acquired Florida, and at- the same time quit- H 


claimed Texas, be observed with reference to Tex- 
as, as not only good faith but consistency required. 

Mr. P. briefly referred to the constitutional ques- 
tion, denying that Congress had the power,to annex 
foreign territory, and referring to Mr. Jefferson as 
authority therefor; and was proceeding further to 
argue that this annexation scheme could not be sus- 
tained under that clause of the constitution which 
authorized Congress to.admit new States into the 
Union, as this referred to territory already in our 
possession, and not foreign territory, out of which 
‘such States were to be formed, when his remarks 
wo terminated by the expiration of the allotted 

our. 

Mr. HARALSON was successful above many 
competitors in obtaining the floor; and it being at a 
late hour, he moved that the committee rise. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood— 
ayes 25, noes 42; no quorum voting. i 

Mr. ADAMS demanded that the committee rise 
and.report that fact to the House; which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved a call of the House, re- 
marking that he had been opposed to limiting the 
time for this debate as they had done, but that he 
wished it, short as it was, improved, to give himself 
and other gentlemen who desired an opportunity to 
speak. 

Pon the motion Mr. H. demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and, being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 48, nays.45; (no quorum still.) 

- Before the call was proceeded with, 

Mr. VINTON moved that the House adjourn. 

.Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR called for the veas and 
nays; which were ordered. - 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 46, nays 44. So 

The House adjourned. i 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Amos Snyder, esq., 
and others, citizens of Wayne county, New York, for the 
improvement of Little Sodus harbor, on Lake Ontario, New 
York: referred to the Committee on Commerce. The re- 
monstrance of John W. Sawyer and others, of Cayuga coun- 
ty, New York, against the annexation of Texas: relerred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uniou. 
Also, a petition of David Thomas and others, to abolish the 
franking privilege, and to reduce postage on all half ounce 
Jetters to twa cents, if pre-paid: referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHEATON: The memorial of B. F. Smeet, Hen- 
ry G. Gage, and 66 other cit?zens of the county of Ononda 
ga, New York, against .the annexation of ‘Texas to the 
United States, unless slavery be abolished within its limits: 
referred to to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Also, 
the petition of B. F. Sneet, Henry H. Gage, and 64 other 
citizens of Onondaga county, New York, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and the Ter 
ritories of the United States: referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. B. GREEN: The memorial of 34 citizens of the 
town of Phelps, county of Ontario, New York, remonstrat- 
ingfegainst the annexation of Texas. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Charles Ross and 
numerous steamboat owners and officers, merchants, !tra- 
ders and producers; and citizens of the valley ‘of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, praying that Congress may pass a law aun- 
thorizing the purchase of the individual stock in the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, for the purpose of making the 
same’ free of toll, except such a charge on boats as is 
necessary to manage and and attend the same. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial of the pursers in the 
United States navy for assimilated or relative military rank. 

By Mr. McCAUSLIN: The petitions of sundry citizens 
from Ohio, praying for a mail route from Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to Cleaveland, via Welisville: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. The petition 
of members of the bar other citizens of New Lisbon, Ohio, 
praying for a division ofthe State'into two judicial districts: 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LABRANCHE: The petition R. W. Boyd, clerk in 
the office of the surveyor general of Louisiana, praying 
compensation for extra services. 

By Mr. RELFE: The petition of the citizens of Benton, 
Polk, and Niangua counties, in Missouri, asking the estab- 
lishment of a post route from Warsaw, in Benton county, 
to Buffalo, in the county of Niangua. Also the petition of 
435 citizens of Newton and Jasper counties, in the State of 
Missouri, asking the establishment of a post route from 
Bolivar, in Polk county, by Greenfield, (the cornty seat of 
Dade county,) thence by Oakland coNege, and the town of 
Sarcoxie, to Neosho, the county seat of Newton; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 
`- By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: The memorial of the Perth Am- 
boy Manufacturing company, offering to the government 
the patent right to manufacture padlocks: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Thomas H. Ganin and 
153 other citizens of Belmont county, Ohio, praying for a 
reduction of the present rates of postage. 

By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of inhabitants of the par- 
ish of Plaquemines, for the grant of a certain tract of land: 
seferred to the Committee on Public Lands. - 


By Mr. HARALSON: The petition of H. Holt and others, 
members of the bar of Columbus, Georgia, in relation to the 
printing and distribution of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. A 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Silas Long and 
others for rctrenchment in all the departments of the gen- 
eral government: referred to the Committee of Ways and. 
Means. The petition of W. D. Parke and others, in Kendall 
county, Hlinois, for a donation of land for the Mlinois and 
Michigan canal: referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. The petition of Thomas H. Rickey 


-and others, of Plainfield, Will county, against slavery in the 


Territory of Florida: referred to the Committee on Territo- 
ries. . The petition of Leander Newport and others, of Will 
and Grundy counties, for a mail route irom Wilmingten, 
Will county, via;Mazon, to Pontiac, Livingston county: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
The petition of Thomas H. Rickey and others, of Will 
county, against the annexation of Texas: referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The petition of Harley 
Wayne and others fora mail route from Cornishville, via 
Dryden, Virgil, and Burns, to Marengo,in McHenry county, 
llinois. The petition of Thomas H. Rickey and others for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia: refer- 
red to the Committee for the District of Columbia. Mr. W. 
called up the petition of Jared Buckingham, of Chicaco, for 
a pension, referred last session to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. J. W. DAVIS: The petition of Philip Evans and 
one hundred other citizens of Indiana, asking a mail route 
from Natchez, via Memphis, Harrisonville, and Springville, 
to Bloomington. i 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of Esther Whitney, of 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, praying for authority to 
complete the application of her late husband, Elisha Whit- 
ney, now deceased, for a pension: referred to ihe Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENGLE: The petition of Gabriel Friend: re- 

ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
- By Mr. ARRIGNTON: The petition of pilots and citizens 
residing near Ocracoke Inlet; North Carolina, praying 
Congress for an appropriation for the erection of buoys and 
stakes at several channels and shoals on the coasts of North 
Carolina: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHN T. SMITH: The petition of James Woods, 
and 180 ethers, citizens of Spring Garden, in the county of 
Philadelphia, praying for such amendment of the natural- 
ization laws, as to make twenty-one years’ residence in this 
country an indispensable pre-requisite to the naturalization 
of foreigners. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of William Neff, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and 400 other citizens of that city and vicin- 
ity, praying the passage of an act granting to the State of 
Indiana a quantity of the public lands lying in the Vin- 
cennes land district, sufficient to complete the Wabash and 
Eri canal to the Ohio river. x 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: The memorial of 100 citizens of 
Oneida county, State of New York, asking Congress for an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, in the Territory, of Wisconsin: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, - 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of David Foster, and 
107 others, citizens of Whitestown, in the State of New 
York, against the admission of Texas into the Union: refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Hannah Hatch, for 
commutation or half pay for the services of her late father, 
Major Daniel Littlefield, who was killed in the revolution- 
ary war: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. Also, the petition of Abigent Cole, for the same, 
for her late father, Captain Daniel Wheelwright, who died 
inthe service, during the revolutionary war: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. _ 

By Mr. S. CARY: Fhe petition of William Hopkins and 
others, for the erection ofa light-house upon Spoon Island,in 
Maine: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petiton of William P. Harmon 

and others, of the town of Calais, in the State of Maine, 
against the annexation of Texas. 
_ By Mr. C. M. REED: The memorial of the Hon. James 
Thompson, and the citizens of Erie generally, praying Con- 
gress will make the apprepriation recemmended by Colonel 
Abett, in his report for continuing the work in improving 
the harbor.at Erie, on Lake Erie. 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Charles Johnson, 
boatswain in the navy of the United States, who has become 
disabled in such service, praying fora pension: referred to 
the Committee on Naval Aflairs. i 

By Mr. IRVIN: The memorial ofa large and respectable 
number of the citizens of Hellidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
praying that, previous to the establishment of a national foun- 
dry, an examination of proposed sites should be made 
by competent persons, and their advantages compared before 
a location be determined on: and they especially call the at- 
tention of Congress to the peculiar adyanlages of Hollidays- 
burg for such location: referred to the Committee on Mibta- 
ry Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: The petition of Wm. Daniell and 186 oth- 
ers, praying a reduction of postage and the abolition or ref- 
ormation of the franking privilege. 

By J. B. HUNT: The petition of 74 citizens of Michigan. 
praying a reduction of postage to twe cents forall letiers 
not exceeding halfan ounce in weight: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Ooflice and Post Roads. 

By J. STEWART: The petition of inhabitants of Derby, 
in New Haven county, Connecticut, asking Congress for an 
appropriation to improve the harbor at the mouth of the 
Housatonic river: erred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. . 

By Mr. ARRINGTON: The petition of pilots and citizens 
residing near Ocracoke inlet, North Carolina, praying Cen- 
gress for an appropriation for the erection of buoys and 
stakes at several channels and shoals on the coast of North 
Carolina. 

By Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR: The petition of Mrs. Hetty 
Fassett, for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions. The petition of sundry inhabitants of the 
State of New York, praying the passage of a law amending 
the widows’ pension law: referred to. the Committee of the 


Whole on the state ofthe Union, where on the bill is now be- 
fore them for that purpose. 

By Mr. WENPWORTIHI: The petition of A. Getzler and 
others for agrant of land to drain the Kankakee flats and to 
bridge the Kankakee river: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. The petition of Robert Milne and 250 others, 


‘citizens of Chicago, for a grant of land for the Hlinois and 


Michigan canal: referred to the Commitee on the Public 
Lands. o , 

- By Mr. DODGE of Wisconsin: The petition of 105 citi- 
zens of Racine county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress to establish a mail route from the town of Racine 
to Betoit, by the way of Burlington, Lyon, Delaware, and 
Darien, in said territory: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. The petition of citizens of the 
Stockbridge nation of Indians, asking that an act of Con- 
gress may be passed making an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of commissioners and others, for making partition of 
the lands of said Indians in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress extending to them the right of citizenship: referred 
tothe Committee on Indian Affairs. ‘The memorial from 
citizens of the Stockbridge nation of Indians, protesting 
against anyQchange in the act. of Congress extending to 
them the right of citizenship: referred to the Commiitee on 
Indian Affairs. The petition numerously signed by citizens 
of the county of Milwaukie, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
the establishment of a mail route from the town of Mil- 
waukie through the north part of the towns of Wawaton 
and Brookfield, andthe south part of Menomonie, Lisbon, 
and Warren, the south part of Delafield, to intersect the 
mail route at Summit, in said Territory: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The memorial of 13 citizens of Lee, 
Massachusetts, for the improvement of the Fox!and Wiscor- 
sin rivers. : g i 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petition ofthe town of Westmin- 
ster, Massachusetts, against the anncxation of Texas. 

By Mr. STILES: The petition of the Republican Blues, 
an organized corps of Savannah, Georgia, praying to be 
refunded the amount of duty paid on the materials im- 
ported for a standard: referred to the Committee on Com 
merce. 

By Mr. SIMONS: The petition of Lewis Beens and 
others, citizens of Fairfield county, inthe State. of Connec- 
ticut, against the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Beverley Simpson and 
numerous others, citizens of Porter county, Indiana, pray- 
ing a grant of the public lands for the completion of a road 
from Lafayette to Chicago. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 23, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro fem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 5th April, 1844, information concern- 
ing the quantity of stone furnished the United States 
by Richard Linthicum, to construct certain. light- 
houses; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented two petitions from 
persons residing in Missouri, praying that the Pal- 
myra and Fayette land districts may be discontin- 
ued, and thata land office be established at Bloom- 
ington, Missouri, in-lieu thereof: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also presented a petition from citizens of Platte 
county, Missouri, and officers of the United States 
army stationed at Fort Leavenworth, praying the 
establishment of a mail route from the town of Wes- 
ton to Independence, by way of Fort Leavenworth: 


‘referred to the Committee on the Post Oce and 


Roads. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the Committee 
on Revolutiouary Claims were ‘discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of Abigail Wad- 
ham, the widow of Captain Heman Alien, of the 
revolutionary war, asking for the payment of certain 
advances made by him. 


Mr: FOSTER of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Captain J. 
Throckmorton; which was read; and ordered to a 
second reading. 

On motion of Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, the 
Committee on Claims were discharged from the fuar- 
ther consideration “of the petition of Harvey and 
Slagg, praying for the allowance of a drawback on 
certain merchandise; and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Also, from the Committee on Claims, made an 
adverse report on the petition of Thomas B. Win- 
ston, of Massachusetts, praying to be relieved from 
the payment of a judgment obtained against him by 
the United States; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, with an amendment, 
and with a recommendation that itdo pass, the bill 
granting to the State of Hlinois the right of way 
through the public lands of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported back, without amendment, the 
bill authorizing the sale of the two Arabian horses, 
presented by the Imaum of Museat to the Consul 
at Zanzebar. oo 


a 


Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from. Charles 
C. Scott and 50 others, of Wachita county, Arkan- 
sas, praying for the. establishment of a mail route 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, to Meriden, Louisiana. 
Also, a petition from Bayley Watts, and other citi- 
zens of Clark county, Arkansas, praying for the es- 
tablisment of a mail route from Little Rock to 
Camden; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission Jor the adjustment of claims of citizens.of 
the United States on the republic of Mexico. Also 
a joint resolution in regard to the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens upon the government of Mexico;. which 
were severally read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. ; : 

‘Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that he would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill explanatory 
of the act of 1839, making appropriation for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of governmert.: 

Mr. JARNAGIN submitted the following reso- 
lation; which, under the rule, lies oneday on the 
table, viz: . 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War inform the Senate 
what contracts have heretoloré been made forthe removal 
ofthe Choctaw Indians remaining westof the Mississippi; 
that he furnish a copy of all such contracts; whether any 
advertisements were made of the intention of the govern- 
ment to makesuch contracts; and what amount of ‘money 
has-been advanced to contractors; when, and to whom; and 
whether or not there is any contract, agreement, or un- 
derstanding that the contractors are to have any additional 
allowances for ferriages, or other causes; and, if so, what; 
and, also, what steps have been taken by the contractors for 
_ the removal of the said Indians. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, submitted the following 
resolution; which lies one day on the table, under the 
rule, viz: À 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of providing, by law, that no 
person designated as assistant collector or clerk, shall exer- 
cise any of the powers, or perform any of the duties of col- 
lector of the, customs, orin any manuer act officially for or 
in behalf of such collector; and that no person shall exer- 
cise such powers or perform such duties, who shall not pre- 
vious thereto have given bonds, with surety, to the accept- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasnry, and also have taken 
and subscribed an oath or aflirmation for the faithful per- 
formance of all such powers and duties as may be exercised 
or performed by him forand in behalf of such collector. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Hunvineron yesterday, was considered and agreed 
to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
intorm the Senate whether the amount of revenue of the Post 
Oifice Deparment from postages, fines, and miscellaneous 
yeceipts, which accrued between the dth of March, 1841, 
and the 30th of June, 1844, exclusive of the sum of four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred and fitty-seven 
dollars, or of any part thereof, appropriated by an act enti- 
tled An act to make appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment, approved September 9th, 1841, has been sufficient 
to defray the current expenses of the department during 
that period; and ifnot, what is the amount of the deficiency, 
and whither it exceeds or falls short of the sum still uncol- 
lected, and supposed to be eolleetable, of the revenne af the 
department which has accrued during said period, and the 
amount of such excess or deficiency. 

On motion of Mr. WOODBURY, 

Resolved, That, tor the convenience of reporting the pre- 
ceedings of the Senate, six copies of the calender of busi 
ness wun of the printed bills be laid on the reporters?’ desks, 

Mr. BAGBY asked for the postponement of the 
previous orders, with the view of taking up the bill 
for the relicf of the legal representatives of James H. 
Bell; but on the suggestion of Mr. EVANS, who 
informed that he, in a few days, expected some in- 
formation which would have an important bearing 
on the bill, he did not press his motion. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The engrossed bill to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
cde among men, was read the third time, and pass 
ed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 

The bill for the settlement of claims of American 
citizens for French spoliations, prior to 1800, coming 
up in order for consideration, was, on the suggestion 
of Mr..CHOATE, passed by informally, with the 
view of having printed an amendment to the bill, 
which he submitted under unanimous instruction 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill for the relief of Joseph Simmons was 
taken-up as in committee of the whole, considered, 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. : 

The joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause to be erected, or to purchase 
a suitable building in ‘the city of Mobile for a court- 
house for the southern district of Alabama, was ta- 
ken up.as in committee of the whole. 
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Mr. BAGBY explained that this matter had been 
brought to the attention of the Senate by a present- 
ment of the grand jury of the southern district of 
Alabama. The custom-house used to be occupied 


for the purposes of that court; but in consequence of » 


the want of security, the court was compelled to re- 
tive from it. He showed the absolate necessity of 
the government providing, by purchase or by erec- 
tion, a building in which to hold that ‘court. He 
also alluded t a banking-house which could'be pro- 


: by purchase at a very low rate for that object. The 


bill left the matter to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to apply the necessary means. 

_Mr. BERRIEN remarked that throughout‘the 
United States the federal courts are held in buildings 
belonging to the several States. ‘The marshal have 
been im the habit of procuring proper rooms or 
building for the purpose, for a certain compensation. 
He knew of no Instance where an appropriation had 
been made from the Treasury of the United States 
for the purchase of a building in which to hold the 
courts, excepta part of a building at New Orleans 
for that purpose. 
ed in that case, the passage of this act would settle 
the principle that the government of the United 
States was bound to purchase or erect buildings for 
such purposes in the States. 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested that if the the sum 
was not named in the bill, it would be necessary to 
insert an appropriating clause to pay the sum neces- 
sary out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise. appropriated, or out of the judiciary fund. 
The only case, he believed, in which the govern- 
ment purchased a building for the purposes indica- 
ted in this bill, was the case mentioned by the sena- 
tor from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien] of the purchase 
of the part of a building at New Orleans, and per- 
haps in some‘of the Territories. The cstablish- 
ment of this principle would be an important matter 
to the treasury of the United States. It would be 
far better, however, to appropriate the surplus 
means from the treasury to the erection of buildings 
of this character, and others absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of government, than to distribute 
those means to the States, to be improperly squan- 
dered. “It was a question with him whether it would 
not now be proper to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee, with the view of deciding upon the 
principle, and of settling the question as to the pro- 
priety of the government having erected, or of pro- 
viding otherwise, appropriate buildings in which to 
hold its courts. He moved the reference of the bill 
to the Judiciary Committee, to enable them to take 
that matter into consideration. 

Mr. BAGBY said he would have had no objec- 
tion to such a reference, but for the manifest oppo- 
sition to the measure indicated by the honorable 
chairman, This was the direction which the meas- 
ure had taken for two or three successive sessions 
of Congress. His late colleague introduced a reso- 
lution, two or three years ago, instructing that com- 
mittee upon the subject, and they had invariably 
failed to attend to the matter, believing that it did 
not fall within their appropriate duties. Because 
the United States had not heretofore erected build- 
ings for the purposes of their courts, instead of 
hiring them, was no good reason why a different 
policy should not be pursued now. Everything 
must bave a beginning, and everything have an end- 
ing. There was not a subject more worthy of the 
consideration of the Senate of the United States 
than that as to the propriety of furnishing the judi- 
ciary with comfortable and appropriate buildings in 
which to administer the laws of the United States. 
It was certainly worthy of their consideration 
whether they would continue the practice of hold- 
ing the courts in old out-houses, for which they pay 
rent, instead of purchasing and erecting suitable 
buiidings for the purpose. He was in favor of hav- 
ing suitable buildings erected in the States. 

Mr. BERRIEN opposed the reference to the 
Judiciary Committee, and expressed the opinion 
that there would be more propriety in first erecting 
jails in which to keep the criminals under the sen- 
tence of the courts, than buildings in which to hold 
the courts. 

The question was then taken on referring the bill 
to the Judiciary Committee, and decided in the neg- 
ative, 

The bill was then réported to the Senate; and 

On motion by Mr. DAYTON, laid on the table 
for the present. a 
DUBUQUE CLAIM. . ` 

On niotion by Mr. HENDERSON, the unfinish- 
ed business of yesterday was taken up, being the 


If the propriety was at all doubt- ; 


further consideration, as in committe of the whole, 
of the bill to confirm the title of a tract of land in the 
Territory of Iowa, to the legal heirs and assigns of 
Julien Dubuque, deceased. 

Mr. HENDERSON remarked that he had under- 
stood from some gentlemen.in the Senate, that the 
position which he-had taken yesterday in reference 
to the strength which this claim derived from Gen- 
eral Harrison’s treaty of. 1804, and the subsequent 
addition to it made in 1806, was not clearly under- 
stood by thèm. He therefore now-rose to explain 


-that matter again. Mr. Ef. then recapitulated bis 


arguments of yesterday on this point, and read Gen- 
eral Harrison’s conimunication to the government 
on the subject. He also further enforced ‘the equi- 
table validity-of the claim. 5 ; i 

Mr. PEARCE, chairman of the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, denied that Gen. Harrison’s 
treaty could-strengthen or weaken the claim. The 
additional article made to that treaty in 1806, merely 
reserved the’ rights of claimants under Spanish 
grants, leaving the validity of those grants untouched 
in any way whatever. The saving clause in the 
treaty left the claim resting on the merits of the deed 
from the Indians to Dubuque, as did also-the grant 
of confirmation made by the Spanish government: 

Mr. CHOATE, in an ‘able legal argument of 
considerable length, reviewed the whole case from 
the origin of the claim tothe United States treaty of 
1806. He took the ground that this claim was well 
founded, and that it was fuliy sustained by the poli- 
cy of this government in giving the most liberal and. 
equitable construction to Spanish grants. He ex- 
amined the language of the deed from the Indians 
to Dubuque, and coupling it with the language of 
Dubuque’s petition to the Spanish governor; the 
order of the latter to Todd to investigate and report 
upon the nature of the claim; Todd’s report that he 
saw nothing to impede the grant; the full and free 
acknowledgment of the Indians to General Har- 
rison, in full council, in 1806 that, they recog- 
nised the claim as valid; ` General Harrison’s 
own letter, in which he says he is satisfied of its 
Justice and validity, and that he never had any doubt 
on the subject; all went to show that, however 
vague and deficient of legal technicality the writ- 
ings drawn up by a plain layman like Dubuque 
might be,. the intention of all partiés was that of a 
consequence in fee of the tract ofland. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed the claim. He 
denied that the approval of the Spanish governor 
extended beyond the right acquired by Dubuque 
from the Indians, and that right was merely of per- 
sonal occupancy for mining, and to the contents of 
such mines as he should work. He also denied that 
any sanction of the claim to. the land in fee could 
be derived from Gen. Harrison’s treaty or despatches, 
which treaty, in the additional article of 1806, mere- 
ly reserved the rights of parties claiming under 
Spanish grants, not particularizing the ubuque 
claim, any more than other claims that might exist. 
The whole question, he considered, could. be sum- 
med upa few. words: what possible title could Du 
buqne derive from -the confirmation of the Spanish 
governor. or from the treaty of 1804 and 1806, that 
was not dependent upon and referable to the fanda- 
mental ground of claim, the deed from the Indians? 
That deed, after all, was alone the title, and the only 
title. But it neither sold, granted, or even mention= 
ed'the land in fee, directly or constructively; it plain- 
ly stated its purpose to. be to give Dubuque the per- 
sonal occupancy for mining purposes; and no other 
construction, consistent with fact, and the obvious 
meaning of the language used in that instrument, 
could be given to it. 

Mr. HENDERSON maintaincd that if such 
strictness were resorted to, no Spanish claim that 
had ever yet come before this government. could 
stand the test. Not one of the many claims hither- 
to allowed had a foundation more equitable. than 
this. Such claims had always to be construed in a 
liberal and equitable sense, and in this way they 
had hitherto been acted upon. He further expati- 
ated the merits of the claim. ‘ is 

Mr. BERRIEN could see no reason why this 
claim. was not allowed to take the same course 
which had uniformly obtained in this class of cases. 
It had long been the settled policy of the government 
to refer such claims to a board of commissioners fı r 
investigation; and upon the report of such board it 
was the practice of Congress to act. It cases where 
the quantity. of landclaimed was not large, the rec- 
ommendation of the commissioners was almost uni- 
versally adopted. In“ cases of great magnitude like 
this, Congress had the benefit of the mvestigation of 
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the commissioners and their report for its guidance. 
‘There was certainly no propriety in exempting this 
claim from that very safe and proper course. 

Mr. BAGBY offered.an amendment, the object of 
which- was to save the rights of pre-emptioners on 
the tract, whose pre-emptions may be subject of dis- 
pute, or may remain yet undecided. 

Mr. FOSTER. moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ment on the table. 

This motion prevailed without a division; and the 
bill, with the amendment, was laid on the table. 
< On motion, it was agreed that, when the Senate 
adjourn, it be to Monday next. 

‘The Senate then went into executive session; and 
after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trurspar, January 23, 1845. 


‘The journal having been read— 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose to makea short person- 
al explanation. He found the following report of 
yesterday’s proceedings in the National Intelligen- 
cer of this morning: 

“Mr, Srewarr appealed to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Dromcooxs,] after having impeached his motives 
In the motion Mr. S. had made, not to preclude him from all 
chance of reply. Ifthe gentleman would withdraw his 
call for the previous question, Mr. S. would pledge him- 
self to renew it. He wished merely to offer a resolation. 

“Mr. Dromcoore said that he would assent to the re- 
quest, provided it was to be for no more ‘than an explana- 
tion. . On that condition he withdrew the ċall.” ~ 


© Mr, DROMGOOLE said that this report was in- 
correct. He never gave his assent on any such 
conditions. He withdrew the call for the previous 
question on the pledge of the gentleman that he 
would rehew it. : 

_ ILLINOIS RAILROADS. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, on leave, introduced a 
bill granting to the State of Minois certain alternate 
sections of land to aid in the construction of the 
Alton and Mount Carmel, and Alton and Shawnce 
town railroad; which was twice read, referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. REDING submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to the House secu. the survey of Major J. D. 


Graham, made in 1835, and known as the report upon the 
Oliverian canal route. 


Mr. SLIDELL submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the: President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the House if any, and what, officers of the 
United States have been guilty of embezzlement of public 
money since the 19th ef August, 1841; and further, whether 
said officers have been criminally prosecuted for such em- 
bezzlement, and, if not, to communicate the reasons why 
they have not been so prosecuted, 


Mr. C. JOHNSON moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. ; 

Messrs. JAMESON, BRINKERHOFF, PAR- 
MENTER, and VANCE, requested the gentleman 
to waive his motion until they could submit certain 
papers to the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected to any other business 
till the House decided whether it would go on with 
the Texas debate. There were many gentlemen 
who yet wished to speak on it. 

The question was then put on Mr. Cave Joun- 
s0Nn’s motion, and resulted in ayes 92, noes 3. 

No quorum voting, a sécond count was taken, and 
the question was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
118, noes 12. ; 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Hoprxins, of Virginia, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolutions for the reannexation of Texas to the 
Union. : 

Mr. HARALSON, who was entitled to the floor 
from yesterday, observed that, having finally suc- 
ceeded, after repeated unsuccessful efforts, in obtain- 
ing the floor, however unprepared he might be to 
enter into the discussion, he would not pass the op- 
portunity over, but proceed at once to give his 
views on this question, which had been so emphati- 
cally termed the great question of the day. He 
offered to the committee no apology; it would be 
totally unnecessaay to do so; the question having 
heen one of such absorbing interest not only in this 
gountry, but in every country on earth, that no 


apology was necessary for discussing it. He had 


felt, in common with all the people of the United 
States, a deep issue which had been before the 
country. He acknowledged that there had not 
been an incident in the history of that: gallant little 
people which had not excited in his bosom the most 
lively sensations, Ever since the people of Texas 
declared their independence, in 1836, he had looked 
with the most intense interest on everything con- 
nected with their prospects of establishing their in- 
dependence. He was not ready to admit, with the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman. from New 
‘York, that this question. was not brought be- 
fere the people during the last presidential elec- 
tion. We were told (said Mr. Haratson) that 
the public mind was not matured on it, and 
that there had been no clections held since this 
question was ‘agitated that tested it; and that it 
should go.over to the coming administration, where 
it properly belonged. In fine, that there had been 
no expression of public opinion in relation to this 
question. 
these views, and he begged leave, therefore, to give 
his reasons for it. If this question had not been 
decided by the American people in a manner not to 
be mistaken, he asked what kind of issue had ever 
been decided by them. Was this issue not put at the 
Baltimore convention? Gentlemen seemed to have 
forgotten what has taken place in the last twelve 
months. He confessed the question was not a mat- 
ter of issue; so far as his political opponents were 
concerned, for they were divided omit. The ques- 
tion was stronger than democracy itself, for there 
were thousands in the country who were prepared 


to go for Texas, but were prevented from doing so. 


by the course of Mr. Clay himself. 

He asked gentlemen to recur to the state of feel- 
ing prevailing here last spring, before the pubiica- 
tion of Mr. Clay’s Raleigh letter. Was there a 
man then who dared to avow himself hostile to the 
annexation of Texas, save the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Anams,] the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Gropryes,] and a few others, who made a 
proclamation to the world threatening a dissolution 
of the Union if the annexation took place: He 
asked gentlemen to recall the history of that day, 
and say if there were not very few even of the whig 
party who dared avow themselves in opposition to 
that measure, till the Raleigh letter was published. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL rose, and said that he 
did not know whether the gentleman alluded to him; 
but he would assure him-that, from the first mo- 


ment the annexation of Texas was spoken of, he | 


had opposed it, and should continue to oppose it as 
long as he lived. 


Mr. HARALSON said, no doubt the gentleman | 


was sincere in the declaration he had made, and he 
might be one of the exceptions to the general rule 
he had laid down. 

He spoke of the public demonstrations which had 
been made in this country, and of the great masses 
which were in favor of this measure, and especially 
in the southern country. He weuld not accuse 
those of the whig party who opposed it of adher- 
ing pertinaciously, of pinning their faith to the sleeve 
-of the great whig candidate; but he believed they 
were willing to let the question go over for the pres- 
ent, though many of them were more anxious for 
annexation than the democratic party. He spoke 
this with regret; and he knew that there were many 
in the southern country who contended that the 
election of Mr. Clay would more readily secure the 
annexation of Texas than the clection of Mr. Polk. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania spoke of his op- 
position to the measure; but he spoke of public 
demonstrations made throughout the whole coun- 
try. ‘There were no public demonstrations against 
the measure; and there was great feeling and anx- 
iety shown to know what were the sentiments of 
Mr. Clay and of Mr. Van Buren on the subject, to- 
gether with those of other gentlemen who were can- 
didates for the presidency. 

But he would proceeed to show to the House 
that this question was put in issue to the country 
in the last presidential election, and decided by it. 
Might he be permitted to read what was put in is- 
sue at the Baltimore convention? He would read 
one of the resolutions of that convention, and let 
gentlemen decide for themselves. (Mr. H. here read 
one of the resolutions of the Baltimore convention, 
declaring our perfect title to the Oregon Territory; 
and that it ought not to be relinquished to any 
power on earth; also declaring that Texas ought to 
be reannexed to the Union at the earliest possible 
period; and that it was a great American measure, 
which the convention recommended to the cordial 


He differed with these gentlemen in 


support of the American people.) ‘This question 
was placed in issue so far as the democratic party 
was concerned. It was not the issue between the 
two parties, because. there. were men of the whig 
party, who were as warmly attached'to this méa- 
sure as any of their opponents; and. were willing to 


. carry it out in accordance with the expressed will 


of the people. But from whom did this resolution 
of the Baltimore convention come? From a gentle- 


man standing highin the ranks of the democracy 


of New York, and who possessed the respect and 
esteem generally of the people of the whole Union. 
But the gentleman from Ohio said this question was 
not at issue in the last presidential clection; and that 
Mr. Polk was supported without reference to it. 

He made some observations in relation to the 
Texas question being an issue in Ohio, and of the 
resolutions adopted at the convention of the State of 
New York sanctioning the resolutions of the Balti- 
more convention. ; : 

Mr. McDOWELL assured the gentleman from 
Georgia that Texas annexation was an issue in the 
late election in Ohio. 

Mr. HARALSON resumed. He said he was 
very happy to hear the answer. He then proceeded 
to read the resolutions of the Syracuse convention 
above alluded to, and he commendcd them to the 

articular attention of the gentleman from New 
ork [Mr. Rarugun.] 

Mr. RATHBUN made some explanation, which 
was not distinctly heard. 

Mr. HARALSON commented on the words 
“rightly understood,” which it was understood were 
in the resolutions of the New York convention. In 
the State of Georgia, words were taken in their 
ordinary signification, and he did not believe the 
convention at Syracuse intended to leave._a door 
through which gentlemen should escape. (He was 
well satisfied that the annexation. of Texas was 
made an issue by the Baltimore convention, and the 
conventions of the States had responded to the na- 
tional convention, and the late election had decided 
it. The President elect, too, had plainly declared 
himself in favor of immediate annexation. But 
notwithstanding all these things they were told that 
they must wait a little longer—that the public mind 
was not. yet matured; and that they must leave this 
subject to the next administration—that is, they 
must wait until far-seeing England shall come and 
appropriate that country to herself by most advan- 
tageous treaties, and until Texas herself, beaten 
down by her frequent rejection, and spurned by the 
American ‘Congress will herself refuse to come in 
at a subsequent period, and she will be lost to us 
forever. j f . 

But Prejudice had been attempted to-be excited 
against the question of annexation, because of the 
pertinacity with which it had been pressed. ‘The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brinksruorr] had said 
they demanded immediate annexation of Texas, but 
they were satisfied that the executive should contin- 
ueto treat and negotiate for Oregon. Now, he 
would reply that there had been no attempt to inter- 
fere, ôn the part of Congress, to obstruct the nego- 
tiations of. the executive; and this attempt -of the 
gentleman from Ohio to create prejudice on this sub- 
ject, he was satisfied, would fail of its object. What 
might be the result of the negotiations in relation to 
Oregon he knew not; but, for himself, it would be 


“his pride to extend the laws of this counfry over 


every foot of the Oregon Territory. He was pre- 
pared to go to the utmost bounds of the present 
limits of the United States. Indeed, he was of 


: opinion that the whole American continent belonged 
to liberty, and he hoped the time would come when 


no tyrant’s foot would pollute this land. But the 


: gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratunun] had told 
; them that he was prepared to go for annexation, 


provided it could be put on equitable terms; but 
when those terms came to be understood, it appear- 
ed that one State was to be formed, and the whole of 
the balance of, perhaps, four States were to be non- 
slaveholding States. It was surely a most liberal 


| proposition, for which his (Myr. H.’s) constituents 


i were under infinite obligations to that gentleman. 


Mr. RATHBUN explained. 

Mr. HARALSON. Yes, the gentleman would 
leave it to the future Congress. But what right had 
the House to dictate terms to any State on coming 
into this Union, except that it shall adept a republi- 
can form of government? If Ohio should resolve 
to introduce slavery, what right would this govern- 
ment have to interfere? He then. proceeded to no- 
tice the speeches of gentlemen who. professed. tọ be 
in favor of annexation, but who started all sorts: of 
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constitutional scruples. He was disposed to doubt the 
Sincerity of such gentlemen. He next referred to 
the territory of the United States, sufficient to form 
fifteen States as large as Virginia, which had been 
so circumscribed as to operate unequally against the 
South. He referred to the Missouri compromise, 
and he asked what would be thought by gentlemen 
if the South should desire to carry slaves beyond the 
northern line then drawn? But he denied that the 
annexation would increase slavery. ~ So soon as 
‘Texas was annexed, the clause of the constitution 
Would operate which has prevented the importation 
of slaves since the year 1808. .But a great difficulty 
in the way was as to the manner in which annexa- 
tion should take place. Some gentlemen were 
sometimes willing to adopt the general-welfare sys- 
tem. Some adopted the clause, “new States may 
be admitted into the Union,” but it must be such as 
were made out of the territory which belonged to 
the United States. But he thought a little atten- 
tion to our history would show our constitutional 
right to admit Texas into the Union.’ In 1819, that 
country belonged to the United States; and if she 
had so remained, and had now presented a republi- 
can form of government, would she not have been 
entitled to admission? But she was ceded to Spain, 
Now, suppose Spain had ceded Texas back again: 
would she not, under like circumstances, have been 
entitled to admission? Most certainly she would. 
Then he contended, as Spain was dispossessed of 
Texas by revolution—by the means by which we 
obtained our freedom—and ax Mexico, by the same 
means, had lost the control over Texas—and as sov- 
ereign power was vested in itself,—Texas had the 
right to retrocede herself to this Union as Spain 
would have had the right to do before the Mexican 
revolution. 

He had been arguing to show that this govern- 
ment had all the rights and powers of legislation 
with reference to Texas that we would have had, 
had it been immediately retroceded to -this country 
by Spain after the treaty of 1819. 

It had been argued that this annexation would 
violate our treaty obligations with Mexico. He de- 
nied it; and he called on gentlemen to point to the 
article—to the stipulation to be violated if we annex- 
ed Texas to the United States. ; 

One objection to this scheme was, that it would 
reduce the price of lands in this country. He ad- 
mitted that this would be the effect to a certain de- 
gree; but it would injure none but land -speculators— 
those who had large quantities. The farmer, who 
had his tract of land under cultivation, was not in- 
jured, while he held it, by the fall of the price of land, 
because it yielded as abandant harvests of corn, and 
all other productions. If he wished to sell, why, if 
he was obliged to sell at a lower price, all other land 
was equally reduced, and with the money recieved 
from his land he could buy an equal amount of 
land elsewhere; and an amount equal to what he 
could have purchased with the proceeds of his land, 
had it maintained its former price, (as the same 
would have been the case with other lands.) It 
could injure none, then, but speculators. He looked 
upon the reduced price of lands in this country as a 
great blessing to the great mass of the people; and 
for the benefit of the mass-it was their duty to legis- 
late. 

He referred to the argument of Mr. Brinxernorr, 
who insisted that the territory of Texas should be 
equally divided into slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding territory; and to the remarks of other gentle- 
mien, that the lash was held over northern democrats 
by the South to whip them into the ranks. He de- 
med this; and said that the first intimation of appeal 
to sectional interests, and of arraying one portion of 
the Union against the other, had come from the 
North. “The South held no such language; they de- 
sired to hold no such Janguage. 

He scouted the objection of Mr. Severance to 
annexation—that we were not sure England would 

ermit it, He felt humiliated, and he had frequent- 
y felt so when he saw (he had no reference to par- 
ticular gentlemen) that Mexico and England had as 
warm advocates on ‘this floor as if they were legally 
represented here, - Texas was independent; we had 
recognised her independence long since, and so had 
most of the great nations of the globe; hence he 
contended that none had anything to say on this 
question, of annexation but Texas and the United 
States. > : 
After passing in rapid review several other objec- 


tions, and replying thereto—especially the argument - 


against the military advantages of annexation, made 
by Mr, Rarnsen, and founded on a letter written 


‘one country merged its sovereignty into another. 


by General Jackson in 1820, to which he replied 
by quoting other passages from the same letter, 
which went to show that General. Jackson main- 
tained that, for the present, we ought to be content 
with Florida, on the ground that the coast of Flo- 
rida was -defended by proper, ample fortications, 
which fortifications Mr. H. added. did not exist— 
he brought his remarks to a close by-expréssing 


- his firm belicf that it was for the best interests of 


both countries that this union should take place be- 
tween them; and his warm hope that, when they 
came toa vote on this question, a voice would go 
forth from this House responsive to the voice of the 
people of this Union, and that Texas would be an- 
nexed to our country during the present session of 
Congress. . 
| Mr. H.’s hour having expired, 
{ Among some twenty competitors for the floor, 
Mr. COLLAMER was successful in catching the 
chairman’s eye. The present aspect of the question 
seemed to be that. they had falle» upon the project 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr: M. Brown,] 
which, in its substantial provisions, had been intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Boy] 
and accepted by the gentleman from Illirois [Mr. 
Dovaxass] as a substitute for his amendment, and 
wasnow the pending question. Under this it was pro- 
posed to annex Texas as a State. There seemed also 
some leading principles involved, which they consid- 
ered important, viz: that while we took. Texas we 
could not take her debt, and would leave her lands to 
pay that debt with. He proceeded toargue that it was 
utterly impossible to avoid her debt if we annexed 
Texas. If a country owed debts, those who held 
those debts had, for a security, the eminent domain 
of the country; that was the power which the sove- 
reign country had to take all the resources, public 
and private, of the country, the proceeds of her cus- 
tom houses, &c., &c. If we annexed Texas, we 
took her eminent domain, or a portion of it. It was 
true that this proposition provided that she should 
retain her lands; ut we were to have the proceeds 
of her customs. Hence, if we assumed the sove- 
reignty of Texas, the debts of Texas became an in- 
cumbrance upon the whole eminent domain of this 
country. Ile argued that this consequence was in- 
evitable; and, to sustain this, he quoted Vattel, where 


As a practical example of this, he referred to the 
fact, that when Frederick of Prussia took the king- 
dom of Silesia, which owed debts to England, he was 
obliged to pay those debts. 

Bat itwas said by gentlemen that we did not take 
the sovereignty of Texas; that she herself retained 
it, if she came asa State into the Union. He de- 
nied this, contending that we took the eminent do- 
main of Texas. It was true, the proceeds of her 
lands were left her; but we took the power of levy- 
ing and collecting duties at her. custom-houses—the 
great sources of revenue. Hence, whatever Texas 
did not pay, we became responsible for. There 
were citizens of England, France, and other coun- 
tries, who had claims against Texas. If Texas did 
not mect them, they went to their governments 
and asked them to enforce their payment, as was al- 
ways done by governments; as had been done in di- 
vers cases by this country. Their government re- 
placed, we cannot go to her; we cannot make repri- 
eale on Texas; we cannot send our ministers to her. 

(My. C. continued to argue that, in the event of the 
annexation of Texas, the United States would be 
responsible for her debts; and that there would be 
no way of getting rid of them but by repudiation. 
The next point on which he touched was. that 
the measure would involve war. He argued that 
Texas was a revolted colony of Mexico, and that 
the the latter possessed the right, of which she could 
not be divested, of reconquering the former; thata 
war between the two countries did exist, even ifit 
was not an active war; and that the United States, 
by taking Texas, would becomea party to it. His 
next objection was, that it was a slaveholding coun- 
try, and that the acquisition of it was designed to 
extend and perpetuate slavery; and therefore the 
free States of the North eould not give their appro- 
bation to it. He belived slavery to be a great evil, 
though southern gentlemen were of a different opin- 
ion; and, though he was not disposed to interfere 
with itas it existed under the guaranties of the con- 
stitution, yet he never would agree to extend it far- 
ther. He believed, however, that the real object in 
view by those who were so anxious for the annex- 
ation of Texas, was for the purpose of strengthening 
the political power of the South.” 

(He made some remarks on the inequality of the 


considered a national question. 


proposed division of Texas; and then objected to 


` annexation on the ground that it was an attempt at 


unlimited foreign acquisition. .He took a rapid sur- 
vey of the conduct of the. nations of the earth, and 
their attempt at acquisition of territory, and depicted 
the dangers which it involved. He objected to an- 


“nexation because of the ‘inconsistency which -it 


fixed on those who advocated it, Healso objected be- 
cause it was not only an attempt to annex foreign 
territory, but foreign jurisdiction, which was a gla- 
ring paradox. It was an attempt to annex foreagn 
jurisdiction by the exercise of jurisdiction. Before 
this could be done, he said the territory must be ac- 
quired by the treaty-making power, and then they. 
cowld exercise jurisdiction over it. 9 a 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR said he did” not ex- 
pect to say anything new, or anything. that 
could interest the House, after so much had been 
said by so many gentlemen; but he availed 
himself of this opportunity of stating the views 
which would guide him in the vote he should give. 
He then stated that for twenty years lie had been in ` 
favor of the annexation of Texas, but he must 
nevertheless be satisfied with the terms by which it: 
was to be done, before he should sanction it. \He. 
must be satisfied that it was consummated consist- 
ently with the principles of the constitution:} He 
alluded to the frequent declaration that the people 
had settled the question, and to: the resolutions of 
the Baltimore convention; but still he held that the 
terms and time and manner were the legitimate 
subjects for the consideration of the representatives: 
of the people; amongst other things, he never could 
go for any measure of annexation that would in- 
volve the assumption of the debts of Texas. If 
such a principle were ever to be adopted in this coun- 
try, the States of this Union would have the better 
claim; but even that had been deemed highly inex- 
pedient. And yet the two hundred million of States, 
debts had been contracted with the best motives, 
‘not merely for the purpose of advaneing local in- 
terests, but of developing the resources of the whole 
country, and to contribute to the general prosperity 
of the nation. $ . 

In this laudable enterprise they found themselves 
involved ina weight of indebtedness, both the old 
States and the rising empires of the West, which 
was crushing their enegies tothe earth. . If ever the 
national government could be induced to assume the 
power of enlarged construction, it would be in a 
case like this. But the sentiment of the people of 
the country had been declared against it. No man 
would say he believed that assent could be obtained.’ 
But what did they propose to do? To assume the 
debts ofa foreign State, and these to an unlimited 
amount—an amount concerning which they had no 
authentic information such as would justify the ac- 
tion of prudent legislators. Resolutions of inquiry” 
concerning this amount had been adopted both by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, and: 
they remained unanswered; leaving them without 
any information whatever on this point. It was 
said we had the lands of ‘Texas with which to pay: 
her debts; but against this Mr. S. urged that we 
neither knew the amount of her territory entire, nor 
the amount which still remained unappropriated. 
We did know, from the history of the times, that 
grants, and extensive grants, had been made suc- 
cessively by Spain, by Mexico, and by Texas; and . 
no man had any factsin his possession which en- 
abled him to ‘approximate in the least degree to the’ 
amount of the lands which remained unappropriated, 
and would go to the payment of her debts. We 
were then called on to assume an unlimited amount 
of indebtedness for a small amount—perhaps a mini- 
mum of territory. í 

He could not, therefore, vote for any of the prop- 
ositious before them under these circumstances. 
Whether the territory was acquired by legislation 
or by treaty, he should insist on the settlement of 
this important question, that we knew. how much 
we purchased, and how much we paid for it, before 
he could give his assent to it. 

Mr. S. now came to the consideration of the ques- 
tion as connected with the subject of slavery. This 
question of annexation had always heretofore been 
He regretted that it 
had now. been divested—at least, in part—of that 
high character. The gentleman from South Caroli- 
na [Mr. Hotmes] had adverted to a strong under- 
current which he regretted to see setting from. the 
North against ‘this. measure. There was a strong 
under-current against it from the manner in which, 
of late, it had unfortunately. been presented to ‘the 
country. It originated (said Mr. S.) twenty years 
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ago, when the design was first brought boldly for- 
ward to enlarge the ‘er’ of the slaveholding States 
of this Union, when Messouri was about to come 
into-the Union. He referred to the general excite- 
ment fell ‘throughout the country at that time, and 
particularly to the resolutions passed by the legisla- 
ture of. New York in 1820, and repealed by the 
legislature of. 1821, protesting against the future ad- 
mission of any slaveholding States, to be formed 
out of territory not-belonging to our country at the 
formation of this Union. These resolutions (he 
said) expressed the sober sentiments at the present 
time of the peaceable citizens of that State. They 
had been, they were now, and he trusted they ever 
would remain, willing and anxious to abide by the 
guaranties of the constitution. That excitement 
passed away; but the under-current connected with 
it had been revived and strengthened by the pro- 
ceedings of southern gentlemen with reference to 
the right of petition. He adverted to the history 
of these proceedings; to the adoption of the rule ex- 
cluding abolition petitions; adopted, he had no doubt, 
from good motives by gentlemen from the South, 
but which had stimulated and revived this feeling, 
and: legitimately, as he contended. 

But this was not all. The question had hitherto 
been deemed a national question, and, as such, had 
received the sanction of the whole country. He 
glanced at the history of the successive negotiations 
for the acquisition of Texas under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adamse in 1825, and of General Jackson 
in 1829, and also in 1835, to show that. it had uni- 
formly heretofore been considered a national ques- 
tion. It had been reserved to the present period, 
when this fever of reannexation so suddenly raged, 
to urge this question as a sectional question, in the 
language of the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs [Mr. C. J. Incersoun] as a southern 
measure, embracing slavery and all. Not only this, 
but in the diplomatic correspondence of persons 
standing high in office, it had been made to savor 
of the same idca; and it stood before the world that 
this, which had formerly been conceded a great na- 
tional measure, to be consummated in that feeling 
ot brotherhood that should influence every portion 
of this confederacy in the attainment of a great na- 
tional object, had been dragged down into a scheme 
for the purpose of one Section, and the domestic in- 
stitutions of one section of thecountry. It was this, 
combined with the other consideration to which he 
had referred, that had given strength and power to 
that under-current. which was setting against this 
measure: In whatever form, then, this project was 
consummated, whether by legislation (which he be- 
lieved not the constitutional mode) or by treaty, this 
important question of slavery or non-slavery ought 
to be settled at the time, eo instanti, with the-act of 
annexation, | 

Alluding to the argument of the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] Mr. S. denied that the guar- 
anties of the constitution with reference to slavery 
extended to foreign . territory which we might ac- 
quire. After giving his views as to what the com- 
promise was, he said he did not understand that a 
part of it was, that within the extension of this re- 
public in its future growth, the peculiar domesti¢ in- 
stitutions of the South should advance pari passu at 
the expense and under the protection of the other 
portions of the Union. ; 

(Mr. S. maintained that the legislative power of 
the country had no right to aequire foreign territory 
or admit a foreign State into the Union, and went 
onat length to argue that point—referring in the 
course of his argument to the acquisition of the 
Louisiana territory when it was necessary to use the 
treaty-making power for that object. He further 
offered as an additional argument why Texas could 
not be admitted on the terms proposed, that she 
could not send senators and representatives to Con- 
gress with the constitutional qualification of seven 
and nine years’ residence.: -~ 

Mr. HAMLIN observed that he rose for the pur- 
pose of mingling in this debate, with but little hope 
or expectation that any suggestions he might offer 
would produce an impression in these walls. The 
importance of the question, and thë deep and mo- 
mentous interest which was involved in it, must be 
his excuse for troubling this committee within his 
brief hour, and then to be heard no more. We 
have, said he, a country stretching from the frozen 
regions of the North to the tropical climate of the 

South. We have seacoast extending back to the 
shores washed by the Pacific ocean, vast in extent, 
and embracing in its circuit almost every climate, 
almost every industrial pursuit which marks the 
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world; and it must occur to.every mind that any 
government stretching its powers over sucha vast 
extent must be one of. compromise. On compro- 
mise our republican form of government was based. 
Viewing the question in such a light, let us (said 
Mr. H.) come to ihe consideration of it with. feel- 
ings and purposes equal to its importance. Gentle- 
men who had preceded him in this debate had so 
ably discussed the constitutional question involved 
in it, that he should not enter upon it. He should 
content himself with simply saying, that from a 
cooland calm consideration of the matter he had 
come to the conclusion that he would give his sanc- 
tion to the annexation of Texas upon such consid- 
erations and such restrictions as would make it what 
it was claimed to be—a national question. More- 
over, he was for immediate annexation, though he 
had indulged the hope that the consummation of 
this measure would have been left to the coming ad- 
ministration, which would have (as he trusted and 
believed it would) the confidence of the people. As 
the present administration possessed the respect and 
confidence of no party and no man, he wished this 
question to go over to one_which would have” the 
confidence of the country.) As, however, the sub- 
ject.is now before the House, it is our duty (said 
Mr. H.) to treat it with all the deliberation and re- 
flection which its importance deserves. 

He would first propose to show that this question 
had not been presented to the House in a national 
aspect, and he would then proceed to show in what 
manner it ought to be presented to make it worthy 
of the attention of a government founded on com- 
promise. This question, which ought to-be pre- 
sented asa great national one, had been dragged 
down from its towering height to the grovelling po- 
sition of a slavery question. Let us, said he, 
trace it from its first appearance in this hall to 
the position in which it now appears on your 
table. He knew that, for great and national 
purposes, the acquisition of Texas had been the 
desideratum with several of our administrations for 
years past, and for these considerations he cheerful- 
ly gave it his approbation. But what was the origin 
of the present measure for the annexation of a for- 
eign power to this Union? It originated in a mere 
rumor, stated in a letter from a gentleman of Balti- 
more, that the British government designed to abol- 
ish slavery in the republic of ‘Texas. Such was the 
language of .the lamented Upshur, when he called 
the attention of the American agents in Texas to the 
subject.. Such was the basis on which the authori- 
ties of Texas were invited to open negotiations for 
their union with this country. Yes; an idle rumor 
had force enough to engage the attention of our gov- 
ernment. 

He then traced that correspondence, referring to 
the correspondence of Mr. Cajhoun, particularly 
his Jetter to our minister in France, from which he 
read extracts to show that the object of this annex- 
ation was to uphold and extend slavery; and he 
then denied the truth of that portion of the instruc- 
tions to our French minister which said that the 
slave power of this country was the great uphold- 
ing power of this republic, arid. that it was spread- 
ing civilization throughout the world. But, tracing 
the same subject, he read an extract from the speech 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and then asked how they were to avoid the 
conclusion of which he had spoken. But he stopped 
not there in the progress of its history, and the 
evidence of that desig He read extracts from 
the message of the governor of South Carolina, di- 
rected attention to a speech made by Mr. Felix 
Houston in Mississippi within afew weeks, and 
also to the debates on this floor, in the course of 
which gentlemen had narrowed it down from its 
national grandeur and national importance. 

He then proceeded to notice the proposition be- 
fore the committee, which he enumerated, which 
amounted to the same intimation that this territory 
must come in as slave territory. He was himself 
in favor of the abstract proposition of annexation, 
and he was willing to leave the details for the fu- 
ture, if gentlemen would dee! fairly with them, and 
agree that it should be so; but he doubted their will- 
ingness so to leave it. It had been said that the peo- 
ple had settled this question in the late election. 
That they had devided in favor of annexation, he 
believed; but they had prescribed and settled the de- 
tails, he did not believe. He spoke of his exertions 
in his own State during the late canvass, and the 
grounds there taken. This being a country whose 
constitution was based on compromises, they took 
the ground in his State, that compromise must be 


resorted to in this matter; but. they concluded 
that it would be the means of admitting. more 
free States than slave States. He referred to the 
resolutions of the legislature of New Hampshire, 
and said it was clearly shown that the basis of those 
resolutions was, that it would be the means of 
admitting more freethan slaves States, He refer- 
red to the bill: introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Haywoop, the senator from North Carolina, and 
added that his bill spoke. much for-the heart, but 
more for the head ofthat gentleman. Of slavery he 
did not intend to speak, for the eloquent Pinckney 
had done it for him; he had declared that its foot- 
steps: were marked with blight wherever it had 
touched the green sod of the earth. Tle (Mr. H.) 
only took it as an evil which had been entailed upon 
tham by the mother country, and they must direct 
and control itasthey best could. He was willing 
to enter into compromise on-this subject, because he 
believed annexation was of national importance, and 
that it would promote northern commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industrious pursuits. It would also bene- 
fit the South, because it would’give them the monop- 
oly of the cotton growing for the supply of the for- 
eign markets, Of the military advantages, he agreed 
with the gentleman from New York; [Mr. Rarn- 
gun, ] that Chey were not of much worth. He was 
desirous thata portion of this territory should be 
left free for the indusiry of northern people; and 
when they had levelled the forests, and established 
themselves there, he would leave it to themselves to 
establish slavery if they thought proper; but of that 
he was satisfied there was no fear. 

Letit be settlednow, so that it shail better be 
known tothe one orthe other designing to occupy 
this territory, Lo what portion of it they might‘direct 
their immigration. . ; 

He alluded to the jeers, the taunts, that had been 
thrown out inthe progress of this debate; and when 
they came, the language of his heart was to hurl 
back those taunts. Reflection, however, had chas- 
tened his feelings on this point. It never became 
statesmen, in discussing great national questions, 
to descend totaunts,and to provoke sectional feel- 
ings and prejudices. If there were those who could 
find consolation in this course of debate, they were 
welcome to it. He referred to the golden period 
when the Southand the North stood side by side 
as brothers on this floor, and throughout the coun- 
try; and after “pronouncing a glowing eulogium on 
the disinterested, noble patriotism and Virtues of 
both sections of the Union, he dropped a passing 
lamentation. thatthe South was no longer found in 
this position. He now came (he said) with: the 
olive-branch of peace; he eame in favor of uniting 
on one common ground, respectful both to the 
North and the South; and then we would plant our 
stars and stripes, and they should float over Texas 
forever, and march on until they should wave on 
the shores of the Pacific in the distant Oregon. 

Mr. H. remarked that his time had so nearly ex- 
pired, that he would be able barely to enter on 
another branch of his argument. He would there- 
foreconclude hisremarks by saying to those who 
were true friends of annexation—let them in the 
spirit of compromise meet in this matter, and, on 
that ground, alike respectful to all, let them consum- 
mate this great measure, which should redound to 
the glory of our republic throughout all coming 
time, 

Mr. FICKLIN next obtained the floor, and said 
the reannexalion of Texas 1s a national,and nota 
party question; and no drill, however rigid, can give 
Ita purely party cast. It is proper that it should be 
so. Acting, as all of asshould, upon a high respon- 
sibility to our constituents, | trast I shall ever have 
the charity to accord to others who incline to a 
ditferent course from me honesty and integrity of 
purpose, and at. the sume time to give a hearty wel- 
come to all who may unite with us for the consum- 
mation of this momentous object. I shall not, there- 
fore, view this as a party or sectional measure, 
whether southern or northern, but as one having 
“aslarge a charieras the wmd,” and coextensive 
with the varied interests of soil and climate of our 
great and glorious republic. 

Now that the biter and excited feelings of the 
presidential contest are lulled to rest, in yain may 
the se'fconstitated leaders of the two great political 
parties, attempt to give tone and complexion to the 
political opinon: of the masses, ona subject which 
comes directly hometo their ‘business and bosoms.” 
“The heart is a free and fetterless thing; and no 
practised hand is needed to touch the strings, when 
nature herself speaks in a voice of the purést har- 


mony. ‘The ‘people are alive to their syipathies, 
ae their judgment follows the honest convictions of 
right, are 

As regards the claim. of Mexico to the territory of 
the republic of Texas, and the conséquent right of 
consultation as to the terms of reannexation, I 
wholly deny that Mexico has any well-founded 
CLAIM, as recognised ‘by the Jaw of nations. That 
claim she long since preferred on the field of battle, 
and the story of the disas'rous result. in her annals 
was not more fatal to her interests, than glorious to 


the first beams of the lone star of the nascent re-’ 


public -of the South. She drew ‘the sword 
to decide. her rights; she was. met most man- 
fully with hearts of steel and arms of 
strength; she met the Anglo-Saxon sons of 
anew world, that had waged wor under adverse 
circumstances with the most formidable power of 
Europe, in the cause of human liberty—not intru- 
ders, indeed; upon her soil, but men who were in- 
vited by her policy to make Texas one of the united 
Mexican States, and who looked to the liberal pro- 
tection of herlaws. They were deceived. The mo- 
ment she asserted her despotic authority, that mo- 
ment she was met at the- threshold with resistance. 
The fight of freedom was committed to noble hands; 
and that fight was nobly wen. Has Mexico prose- 
cuted her claim with a further appeal to arms? All 
that she has attempted has been a trifling border 
warfare, discreditable to herself, and calculated to 
excite the contempt of her enemy, and all nations. 

In regard to the title to the soil, it appears that 
the section of country known as Texas was discov- 
ered and settled in 1685 by La Salle, under the au- 
spices of the King of France; was ceded in the year 
1762 by France to Spain; in 1800 was retroceded 
by Spain to France; in 1803 was ceded by France 
to the United States; and in 1819 it was ceded 
by the United States to Spain. Four months 
after the treaty of 1819, the Texians, in grand 
council assembled, solemnly protested against the 
act by which they were sought to be transferred to 
the Spanish crown, as is hereshown by an extract 
from the proceedings of the meeting: 

“The resent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. . They have 
seen themselves, by a convention to which they were no 
party, abandoned to the dominion of the crown’ of Spain, 
and left a prey not only to impositions already intolerable, 
but to all those exactions which Spanish rapacity is capable 
of devising. The citizens of Texas would have proved 
themselves unworthy of the age in which they live—un- 
worthy of their ancestry of the kindred republics of the 
Amorican contineat—could they have hesitated, in this 
emergency, as to what course to pursue. Spurning the fet- 
ters of colonial vassalage-—disdaining to submit to the most 
atrocious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Eu- 
rope—they have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be 
free.” 

By the treaty of Cordova, in 1821, (but which 
she subsequently disavowed,) Spain acknowledged 
the independence of Mexico; and it was not till 
1836 that she consummated that recognition. In 
1824, a confederation of the several Mexican States 
was formed under a constitution modelled after that 
of the United States, and the Territory of Texas 
became a member of that confederation. It there- 
fore follows thatso long as the government thus 
formed adhered, in good faith, to the principles upon 
which it was based, all of its members (Texas in- 
clusive) were bound to sustain its acts, and yield 
obedience to its laws. Did Texas do so? Even her 
enemies will not controvert the point with her. 

Let us examine, then, the true causes of separa- 
tion, From 1810 to the present moment, Mexico 
has been alternately convulsed by rebellions, insur- 
rections, and civil wars. 

A corrupt priesthood, with an affiliated moneyed 
aristocracy, have waged unceasing war upon ‘the 
liberties of the people. Hidalgo, (who was himself 
a priest,) Iturbide, Bustamente, Santa Anna, and 
Paredes, have each, in turn, placed themselves at 
the head of a mercenary soldiery to overthrow the 
existing government. Generals, presidents, and 
priests have alternately been invested with the im- 
perial purple, have wiclded the despotic sceptre, and 
have changed places with a rapidity scarcely equal- 
led by the “mock dignitaries of the chess-board.” 

Mexico has been literally a land of “wars and ru- 
mors of wars,” whilst rapine, plunder, and the 
spoils of conquest seem to be the only sentiment. 
that animates the bosom of her people, and the only 
incentive that can summon them to the battle field. 
They are most emphatically a sordid and treacher- 


ous people, and are atall times, upon a moment’s |} 


warning, 
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“Ripe for revolt and greedy for reward.” - 
One of these convulsions and insurrections termi- 


` nated in the overthrow of the federal government, to 


which Texas had given her consent and had become 
a party. n vn ped 

Santa Anna, who was the victorious leader of 
a successful soldiery, expelled. the Mexican"Con- 
gress_at the point of the bayonet, and established in 
in 1834, upon the ruins of the vepablican govern- 


ment of Mexico, a great central military despotism, 


to which Texas ¡refused her assent, and protested 


against the act as one of lawless usurpation; where- 
upon: her people established a republican govern- 


|} ment which has ever since been upon the tide of © 


suecessful experiment. 
The difference between the United States and 


| Texas in establishing their respective governments, 


may be comprised in a nut-shell; and it is this: 
‘Our States were once colonies of Great Britain; in 
consequence of the oppressive laws of her Parlia- 
ment we revolted and achieved our independence. 
Texas was one of the members of the confederation 
forming the republic of Mexico. That government 
was subverted by military force; not by the revolt 
of the citizens of Texas, nor by any act of theirs, 
proximate or remote, but by the blood-thirsty in- 
surgent Santa Anna, who sought by military force 
to extend his authority over Texas. Was she bound, 
either legally or morally, to submit? Had the con- 
sent of the governed ever been obtained to the es- 
tablishment of this new military despotism? These 
are questions of such easy solution that they need 
not be illustrated by argument. 

This new-fledged government of Santa Anna 
could not rightfully be extended over Texas any 
more'than it could over Canada; and the only way 
in which it could be riveted upon the people of 
either country was by the exercise of brute force. 

Such was the course adopted by Santa Anna; 
and his disastrous defeat and capture on the plains 
of San Jacinto attest how far his efforts were attend- 
ed with success. That battle was to Texas what 
the battle of Yorktown was to the United States— 
“the crowning glory of the whole war,” —the wreath 
of victory, dedicated by the sword in each country 
to liberty and independence. 

Santa Anna and his principal gencrals in com- 
mand very soon after acknowledged the independ- 
ence of Texas, which was succeeded by a similar 
recognition on the part of the most powerful nations 
of the earth. 

All remember that, in that conflict, Santa Anna 
and his troops were made prisoners of war: they 
were treated with humanity, were discharged un- 
harmed, and their property restored -to them, and 
they were permitted to retum home with their bag- 
gage and munitions of war. Santa Anna himself 
was brought into the United States, to shield him 
from the merited vengeance of the injured and out- 
raged Texians. He visited the capital and other 
principal cities of this nation, and returned to Mex- 
icq in safety. 

Contrast, in this particular, the conduct of the 
Texians with that of the Mexicans on similar occa- 
sions. Who can ever forget the deeds of blood and 
cruelty perpetrated by Mexico upon her prisoners 
of war, and the brave men who were overpowered 
by numbers? . 

Need 1 remind this House of the ruthless butch- 
ery at Goliad and at the Alamo? Is not the Mexi- 
can escutcheon crimsoned and blotched with the 
blood of innocent men, deliberately shot down, in 
violation of the law of nations, of humanity, and 
the most solemn treaty stipulations? Does not the 
blood of Crockett and his companions in arms “cry 
to us from the ground” for revenge? 

The ferocious and untutored Indian, when the bat- 
tle is ended, fecls some emotions of human sympa- 
thy for his victim; but the barbarous and cruel 
Mexican, destitute of noble impulses, has an eye 
that melts not, and a heart that yearns not, at human 
suffering and misery. In the war of extermination: 
against Texas, the father and son, mother and 
daughter, decrepid age and vigorous . manhood, 
smiling infancy and rosy youth, suvk alike into one 
common grave, and “the deep reversion of delayed 
revenge” will one day be visited upon them for their 
atrocious decds. Viewed inany light, Mexico can- 


not, I apprehend, maintain a shadow of claim to. 


Texas. Her independence rests upon the same 
basis as our own, fortified by the additional argu- 
ment that she did not rebel against a subsisting 
government that had jurisdietion over her, as we 


di l 
(ie boundary of Texas has been ably debated 


by some who have preceded me, and, as it will in 
all probability be left to future negotiation to ‘settle, 
I need only remark that France, Spain, the United. 
States, and Texas, ‘have always claimed that the 
boundary was as far westas the Rio del Norte; and 


“they are sustained inthis view by the Spanish 


eographers themselves. ? : 
$ Hanne shown, as T. think, that Mexico has no 
claim to the territory.of Texas, and novright to ex- 
pect that she shall be consulted in the watter, I next 
proceed to inquire, if the United States may right- . 
fully acquire foreign territory, and admit it as a 
State or States into this Unions > ; ; 

We.have two precedents for the acquisition and 
admission of forcign territory; one in the case of the 
treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana (Texas included) 
wa. obtained, and subsequently new States were . 
were formed out of part of that territory; and the 
treaty of 1819, by which the Floridas were acquired, 
and are now knocking at the door for admission into 
the Union. But apart from precedent, the power is 
conferred by express grantin. the constitution of the 
United States, and the limitations upon this grant of 
power no not inhibit its exercise in the present in- 
stance. ? : f i "E 

The articles of confederation contain the folowing 
provision for the admission of Canada and other 
foreign territory: / : 

“Arr. 11, Canada acceding to: this confederation, ‘and 
joining in the measures of the United States,-shall be ad- 
mitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this Union, 
but no other colony shall be admitted into the same, unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States.” 

When the convention. assembled to remodel the 
articles of confederation, and to supersede them ty- 
a constitution, the question was fairly at issne 
whether the power to admit States. out of foreign. 
territory: should, or should not, be restricted. Short« 
ly after the meeting of the convention, Edmund 
Randolph, of Virginia, presented a draft of a consti- 
tution containing the following provision on this 
subject: $ f 

“10. Resolved, That provision ought to be mace for the 
admisgion of States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether froma voluntary junction of gov- 
ernment or territory, or otherwise, with the consent of-a 
number of voices inthe national legislature less : than the 
whole.”—4th vol. Elliotts Debates, p. 42. a 

The draft next presented was that of Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, embodying on. that 
subject this proposition: 

“Arr. 14. The legislature shall bave power to admit new 
States into the Union on the same terms with the originial 
States, provided two-thirds of the members present.in bothy 
houses agree.”—4¢th vol. Elliotts Debates, p. 48. 

A third draft of a constitution was submitted by 
Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, embodying this 
proposition: ee : 

“8. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 
mission of new States into the Union.”—4th vol. Elliotts 
Debates; p. 72. i 


On the 23d and 26th days of July, 1787, the sev- 
eral propositions or drafts of a consiitution of 
Messrs. Randolph, Pinckney, and Patterson, were _ 
referred to a committee of detail, (consisting of 
Messrs. Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, Ellsworth, 
and Wilson,) for the purpose of reporting a consti- 
tution. ‘This committee of five, on the 6th day of 
August, 1787, reported a plan of a constitution, with 
this provision: 

“ART. 17, New States, lawfully constituted, or estab- 
lished within the limits of the Ynited States, may be ad- 
mxted by the legislature into this'government; but to such 
admission the consent of two-thirds of the members present 
in each House shall be necssary. If anew State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent 
of the legislatures of such States shall also be necessary to 
its admission. If the admission be consented to, the new 
States shall be admitted on the same terms with the original, 
States. But the legislature may make conditions with the 
new States concerning the public debt which shall be then 
subsisting.”—Eliott’s Debates, 4th vol, p. 123. , 

After maturely considering the several plans pre~ . 
sented, as well those permitting the admission of 
new States to be formed out of foreign territory as 
those prohibiting it, Congress adopted the following 
article: ; ` 

CART. 4, sec. 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shail be formed, 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the ‘consent of the legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the Gongress.”— See 
4th vol. Elliotts Debates, pages 163-4, usto the action of the 


convention on this feature in the constitution. 


The phraseology of this section is clear and com- 
prehensive. It makes no. distinction as to the ad- 
mission of States between territory within or with- 
‘out the United States. The language employed 
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cannot.be so tortured aè to mean or intend anything 
else than to leave to the discretion of Congress the 
most unregtrained freedom on this subject. 

„Ake question of slavery having been made to oc- 
cupy a conspicuous position in this debate, I cannot 
forbear giving it a passing notice. The result of my 

observation is, that the free negro is more degraded, 
more addicted to crime, more stinted for food and 
raiment, and more miserable, in this country, than 
, the-slave. Yet if negro slavery could be extermi- 
nated from the land, without substituting white 
slavery in its stead, and without ministering to 
British power and cupidity, I should rejoice to see 
it. Iam not, however, prepared to witness, without 
amurmur, the obtrusive interference of that proud 
and imperious nation with the slave question on 
this continent. Ina book entitled ““Martin’s British 
Colonies,” and inscribed to the sovereign of Great 
Britain, in vol. 4, page 7, of the introduction, this 
significant language is employed: 
o “His our duty as Christians (and, as may be inferred, our 
immediate and also remote interest as merchants) to prosce- 
cute, with unceasing energy—fi the total, unreserved, 
and unconditional abolition of naritime trafic in slaves 
carried on by any nation in all e with the British crown: 
secondly, to promote, by peaceful and lawful meas- 
ure, the emancipation of ev ave in the United States, 
and throughout the colonies of European nations.” 

Here is a strange commingling of Christian du- 
ties with the interest of merchants, in order to bring 
hoth to bear upon slavery in the United States. 
This shows clearly that religion is made the cloak 
under which to prosecute’ this hypocritical crusade 
against. slavery.. i f - f 

It is a primary feature of her policy to enjoy the 
‘monopoly of the tropical productions, The culture 
of cotton, rice, sugar, and coffee, enter largely into 
her schemes of ambitious speculation. Before she 
can obtain a controlling influence in the growing of 
these articles, it is first necessary to abolish slavery 
inthe United States and Texas; and she is willing 
ta avail herself of the present precarious condition 
of Texas to effect that object. Hence you see arti- 
eles in the leading British journals, declaring that 
‘if “Texas had consented to abolish slavery, all 
her political difficulties would long since have been 
terminated.” 

British statesmen also assert that if slavery is abol- 
ished in Texas, it will destroy the institution in the 
United States, by cutting off the principal market for 
slaves. Their press and the speeches of their orators 
teem with denunciations of slavery on this conti- 

«nent; and why? Not from feelings of true sympa- 
thy or unaffected philanthropy. Passing over the 
fact that, for more than two. centuries, the African 
slave trade was not only permitted, but was stimula- 
ted and protected, by the power and patronage of the 
British government, until all her colonies (the south- 
ern portion of the United States inclusive) were 
stocked with slaves, we find that the British 
emancipation act does not extend to the islands of 
Ceylon, St. Helena, or to any portion of the terri- 
tory owned by the East India company, where 
slavery exists In its most degraded and revolting 
form. ` Hindostan, with her adjacent territory, 
containing, bond and free, upwards of 130,000,000 
ofsouls, exceeding more than five times the popu- 
lation of the United States and Texas, is not favor- 
ed for a moment with the itinerant sympathy and 
philanthropy of this patronising and slavery-hating 

„government. 

The designs of Great Britain are upon Texas. 
She desiresto extend her protectorate over that na- 
tion, that she may, by an overshadowing infiuence, 
embroil Texas with the United States, by bringing 
in conflict their interests in the cotton market; and 
by exerting a controlling power over the com- 
merce and slaves of Texas. Hers is purely a selfish 
policy, based upon the prospect of gain, and the 
hope of national aggrandizement; which, with all 
the surrounding and threatening circumstances, calls 
upon us to exclaim to Texas, in a warning 
yoice— 

‘’rhns dost thou hear the Nemean (British) lion roar 
*tzainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his prey.” 


With Texas added to our Union, we can success- 
fally compete with British India in her staple pro- 
ductions, and could supply the markets of the world 
with cotton, breadstuffs, and the leading staples of 
agriculture. Let us then leave it to our own people 
to settle for themselves, in each State, this question 
of slavery; and.let us spurn, and, if need be, rebuke 
this insolent intermeddling of a foreign nation with 
our domestic institutions. 

This spurious philanthropy of Great Britain 
springs from sordid motives, possessing, as she 
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does, an insular position, which is at once the tow- 
er of her strength, and thé spring of her ambition. 
She looks to her internal industry and. resources to 
sustain her prosperity, and the commerce built upon 
this foundation becomes her paramount policy. 

` Every nerve is strained, and every element put in 
requisition, to augment the vastness of her commer- 
cial system, whether by theacquisition of territory 
in the most favorable points of the globe, or by war, 
or by secret interference in the affairs of other nations. 
She seeks to levy tribute in every quarter, for her 
existence depends upon her commerce. She has all 
the active enterprise of the Carthagenian and the 
valor of the Roman combined. On the one hand, 
she preaches the emancipation of the human race; 
whilst on the other, she holds in servile and despotic 
bondage, at home and abroad, millions of her suffer- 
ing and. starving subjects. From the boundless ex- 
tent of her territory, it is her proud boast that the 
sun never sets_on her dominions, whilst the morn- 
ing reveille is heard from ‘one of her military 
posts to another around the world. i 

I may be here permitted to avow my most decided 
preference in favor of admitting Texas asa State, 
and not as a Territory; that she keep her lands, and 
pay-her debts; and that all controversies in regard 
to the title of lands lying within her limits be settled 
in pursuance of her laws, and by her legally consti- 
tuted authorities. : 

The number of statesmen who contend that we 
have not’a right, in any way, to acquire Texas, is 
comparatively very small, and residing, for the most 
part, in sections of country: strongly infected with 
the fanatical spirit of political abohtionism. You 
cannot disguise the fact that most of the prominent 
men of the two great political parties of the country 
entertain the settled conviction that we can, by bill, 
resolution, or treaty, regain that country, which 
was sold for “a mess of pottage” by the treaty of 
1819.” 
> Different schemes are favored by different gentle- 
men, arising from location, political association, and 
various other.considerations; but there is a general 
acquiescence in the right of ultimate acquisition in 
some shape. The plan of admitting Texasas a 
State, it seems to me, is obnoxious to fewer objec- 
tions, and is more likely to unite the true friends of 
the measure, than that by resolution. Texas should 
keep her lands, because she will need part of them 
atleast for the payment of her debts; and for the 
further reason that she will understand, better than 
this government possibly can, the proper system to 
adopt in disposing of the public domain. ‘The pub- 
lic debt against that government should be liquida- 
ted and paid by the authorities of Texas, for the 
reason that she is best acquainted with the extent 
and nature of her liabilities. 

Again: we cannot close our eyes to the fact thata 
considerable anxiety has been produced in the 
minds of our people in regard to the untold millions 
of debt which the opponents of annexation have as- 
serted, over and over, to exist against that govern- 
ment, whilst, at the same time, it is strenuously con- 
tended that most of her lands that are worth any- 
thing have been disposed of, by: grant or otherwise, 
so as to make the residue unavailing in the payment 
of the public debt. Rumors are rife here, also, that 
the lands in that country are encumbered with con- 
flicting claims; which, if true, would uitimately be- 
come a fruitful source of controversy in the Ameri- 
can Congress; and past experience admonishes us 
to leave the adjudication of them where their merits 
or demerits are best understood. 

In view of the relative positions of the two coun- 
tries, it is scarcely possible that Texas will refuse 
to come under the wing of the American eagle; but, 
likegthe bride at the hymeneal altar, her legal exist- 
ence [as a nation] is, by the act of union, merged in 
that of another. She yields her place amongst the 
family of nations, and becomes one of the States of 
this confederacy. Let the consent that she may 
give to change her condition spring, as a free-will 
offering, warm from the hearts of her people, and 
we may then confidently hope that the Union will 
beas ‘steadfast as nature, and as lasting as time.” 

„Many considerations incline mein favor of the 
reannexation of Texas. Humanity and the inter- 
ests of nations demand it. The scenes of the old 
tragic drama in which some other Santa Anna may 
again perform the principal character, should- close 
forever; that no cry of anguish and supplication for 
mercy should again urge its appeal from the Alamo, 
but that peace and plenty, with their smiling train, 
should occupy that blood-stained ground.’ 

Itis the enlightened policy of nations that peace 
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should be preserved, and that oneand all shall strive 
to administer the “greatest good to the greatest 
number.”. Government is framed to guard the righta 
and liberties of its citizens, and to advance their wel- 
fare in every legitimate method. 


“What boots-the oft repeated tale ef strife 

The feast of vultures, and the waste ot life? 

The varying fortune of each separate field, 

The fierce that vanquish, and the faint that yield?” 


The progress of civilization will be promoted hand 
in hand with the spirit of the age, whose beneficient 
light will penetrate to those dark abodes where ig- 
norance, superstition, and crime have reigned since 
the days of Cortes and Pizarro. ; 

Commerce will exult, and a thousand avenues to 
enterprise be opened as.if hy magic from the caverns 
of the deep. - Agriculture will rejoice in the rich re- 
turns of the harvest, and religion offer up her purest 
aspirations to her God. The spirit of the age’ is 
onward, and its progress tendsto the highest civili- 
zation; it does but pursue the dictates of knowledge 
and wisdom that have been sheltered under the cegis 
of free institutions. 

The Anglo-Saxon is the modern Aladdin, whose 
magic lamp promises to work out a new destiny for 
the nations of the earth, and to unfold to the benight- 
ed the rich treasures of that liberty which has so 
long slumbered in darkness. Let us, therefore, accept 
the proffered boon, which may be fost by unwise de- 
lay; for we acquire now an empire—or perhaps 
lose it forever. 

The eagle, which we have assumed as our nation- 
al emblem, tries his pinions in other climes than 
those which gave him birth; but he bears in his tal- 
ons the thunderbolts of war and the olive branch of 
peace. Let us, therefore, be mindful of our rights 
and duties to all, and proclaim that, in regard to Great 
Britain and Mexico, “We hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind—enemies in war; in peace, 
friends.” i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE next obtained the floor, but 
gave way fora motion to rise—on which it was 
found that there was no quorum present. , 

The committee rose accordingly, and reported 
that fact to the House. . 

Mr. PAYNE moved a call of the House. 

Mr. HOLMES moved an adjournment; on which 
the yeas and nays were called and ordered; and be- 
ing taken, resulted—yeas 40, nays 46. ` 

Mr. CLINTON moved a call.of the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays 
thereon; and they were ordered, and resulted—yeas 
42, nays 46.. ` ; 

Soon after, finding itself still without a quorum, 
and unable to do any business, 

The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: i 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Cornelius Howland 
and others, for the abolition of the franking privilege and 
the reduction of postage upon letters weighing half an 
ounce to two cents, ifprepaid: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of W. G. Tuller 
and others, for a donation of land for the completion of the 
illinois and Michigan canal. Also the petition of -Thomas 
Dyer and others, for the same purpose. Also the petition 
of H: J. Winslow and others, forthe same purpose; which 
were respectively referred to the-Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. McCLFELLAND: The petition of D. Mead and 
s of Blisstield, Michigan, in favor of Congress 
adopting measures in regard to Oregon, and annexing Tex- 
as, and confining slavery therein to its present limits. 

By Mr. PRESTON KING: The petition of inhabitants of 
Lewis county, New York, for the improvement of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers. 

By Mr. HOLMES: The petition of Mary M. Hatch, widow 
of Captain Robert Hatch, deceased, for a renewal of her pen- 
sion. + 

By Mr. ANDREW STEWART: The petition of Barneit 
Neel, praying compensation for revolutionary services: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revelutionary Claims, 

& By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petition of Lydia Bean, pray- 
ing for a pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: The petition of C. Gordon for arrears of 
pension: referred to the Commiiteeon Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Benjamin J. Porter‘ 
for seven years’ half pay as surgeon's mate in the revolu- 
tionary war: referred to the Commiitee ou Revolutionary 
Claims. 
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. The journal having been read, | : 
Mr. HARDIN, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to which was recommitted 
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the bill to reduce the rates of postage and to prevent 
frauds on the Post Office Department, reported the 
same with amendments; and it was committed to 
the Committee of the Wholé on the state of the 
Union. ; ‘ 

: Mr. BAYLY, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; by consent of the House, made a report on 
the claim of Alexander H. Everett, accompanied by 
a bill; which was read twice, and referred ‘to the 
‘Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed. | 

Mr. McDOWELL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the resolution of 
the Senate for the relief of Bent, St. Vrain & Co., 
reported the same without amendment; and it was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDOWELL, from the same committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of John Stock- 
ton; which was, read twice, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


SENATE BILLS. 


The following bills from the Senate were read a 
first and secorid time, and referred to appropriate 
committees: 

An act for the continuation of ihe Cumberland 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
~ Mr. J. A. WRIGHT moved, to commit the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and gave notice that, as soon as the debate 
was through on the annexation of Texas, (and he 
did hope that gentlemen would quit talking’and go 
to, voting on this as well as every other question be- 
fore this House,) he would move to take up this 
bill; and that he should, from day to day, when he 
could get the opportunity, make similar efforts to 
get up this bill, until it was acted upon; and he 
trusted that gentlemen would see the propriety of 
acting on this bill, The bill was committed, and 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Anact for the relief of William Elliott, jr., of 

` Fulton county, Illinois. 

An act confirming and assenting to’an act of the 
legislature of Virginia, entitled “An act further to 
amend the act incorporating the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal company.” 

Anact for the relief of Miles King and his as- 
signs. i 
. An act to refund an ascertained balance due Mas- 
sachusetts. f 

An act for the relief of Asa Andrews. 

An act to organize a new land district in the south- 
ern part of the State of Arkansas. 

An act renewing certain naval pensions for the 
term of five years. 

An.act to regulate the appointments and pro- 
motions of officers in the United States revenue 
service, 

An act for the relief of the heirs of William 
Fisher. f 

An act for the relief Joshua Shaw. 

An act making compensation to pension agents, 

An act for the relief of Wiliam C. Easton. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Smith. 

An act for the relief of Mary A. E. Zantzinger, 
widow of Major Richard A. Aantzinger, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Asahel Brainard. 

‘An act to repeal “An dct for the better organiza- 
tion of the district court of the United States 
within the State of Louisiana,” and for other pur- 
poses. ; 

An act to correct a clerical error in the act suple- 
mentary to an act to regulate arrests on mesne pro- 
cess in the District of Columbia, and to amend the 
tite thereof, was returned with an amendment, 
-which was concurred in. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing executive communications, which were ap- 
propriately referred: 

‘A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in answer to the resolution of the House of the 26th 
ultimo, a report of the survey of the harbor at the 
town of Dubuque, in the Territory of Iowa. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a copy of a report in answer to a resolution 
of the House of the 23d December last, as to the 
quantity of ammunition of various kinds annually 
used in the naval service; also what quantity of the 
differént-kinds is deemed expedient or necessary to 
keep on hand, &c. 

A letter from the “Secretary of War, transmitting 
the‘annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
containing lists of applicants for pensions, or in- 
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crease of pensions, prepared in obedience to a joint 
resolution of Congress of May 29, 1830. Na 

A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, 
in obedience to the acts 20th April, 1818, and the 
26tl August, 1842, a list cf persons employed as 


clerks in that department, and in the Patent Office, | 


during the year 1844, with the compensation of 
each. : F Í 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to the 27th section of ‘the act 
of the 30th , 1842, tabular statements exhibit- 
ing the articles of merchandisé imported during the 
year ending 30th June, 1844, the duty on which éx- 
ceeded. 35 per cent. on the average wholesale market 
value of said articles. i 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report in compliance with a resolution of 
the House of the 26th December last, upon the sub- 
ject 
anèl by individuals in the Louisville and Portland 
canal company. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, 
in obedience to the act of 2d March, 1819, a state- 
ment showing the number of passengers who have 
arrived in the port of New Orleans, during the 1st 
quarter of the last year. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, in answer to 
a resolution of the Flouse of the 4th instant, request- 
ing information as to the number of volumes of the 
manuscript papers of the confederation and of Wash- 
ington, to which indices are being completed, and 
the probable additional expense. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitttinga report from the Commissioner of Pensions, 
of persons who have applied for navy pensions du- 
ring the past year, and whose claims have been 
settled. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in obedience to a resolution of the House of the 14th 
instant, (requiring ths Secretary of War to transmit 
to the House the papers in his office on the subject 
of the claim of Catharine Stevens, of Knox county, 
Ohio, for a pension,) a report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, containing all the papers required. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to the acts of Congress of April 
21, 1808, and March 3, 1843, statements of all the 
bureaus of that department, except that of Medicine 
and Surgery, of contracts entered into, and offers 
made during the year 1844. 

A communication from Wm. J. Stone, in relation 
to furnishing copies of the wap of Texas for the use 
of the House of Representatives. 


CHINESE TREATY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the President, as follows, ac- 
companied with an abstract of the treaty lately 
formed with the Chinese Empire: 

Ww 
To the Mouse of Representatives: 

I communicate herewith an abstract of the treaty between 
the United States of America and the Chinese Empire, con- 
cluded at Wang Hiya-on the 3d of July last; and ratified by 
the Senate on the 19th instant, and which, having also been 
ratified by the Emperor of China, now awaits only the ex- 
change of ratifications in China; from which it will be seen 
that the special mission authorized by Congress for this 
purpose bas fully suceceded in the accomplishment, so far, 
of the great objects for which it was appointed, and in plac- 
ing ourrelations with China on a new fooling, eminently 
favorable to the commerce and other interests of the United 
States. 

In view of the magnitude and importance of our national 
concerns, actual and prospective, jn China, | submit to the 
consideration of Congress the expediency ol providing for 
the preservation and cultivation of the subsisting relations 
of amity between the United States and the Chinese govern- 
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ment, either by means of a permanent minister, or commis- ` 


sioner with diplomatic functions, as in the ease of certain of 
the Mahometay es. It appears, by one of the extracts 
annexed, that the estalishment of the British government 
in China consists both of a plenipotentiary and also of paid 
consuls for all the five ports, one of whom has the title and 
exercises the functions of consul general; and France has 
aiso a salaried consul general; and the interests of the 
United States seems, in like manner, to call for some repre- 
sentative in China ofa higher class than an ordinary com- 
mercial consulate. 

I also submit to the consideration of Congress the expe- 
diency of making some special provision. by law for the 
security of the independent and honorable position which 
the treaty of Wang Hiya confers on citizens of the United 
States residing or doing business in China. By the twenty- 
first and twenty-fifth articles of the treaty, (copies of which 
are subjoined in ertenso,) citizens of the United States in 
China are wholly exempted, as well in criminal as in civil 
matters, from the local jurisdiction of the Chinese govern. 
ment, and made amenable to the laws, and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate authorities of the United 
“tates alone. Some action on the part of Congress seems 
desirable, in order to give full effect to these important con- 
cessions of the Chinese government. 


JOHN TYLER. 


of the proposed purchase of shares of stock,- 


Abstract of the treaty. 


The annexed is an abstract of the treaty, which, with 
other documents, accompanied the above message: 


The preamble sets forth that the United States of-Amer 
ica d the Ta Tsing Empire, desiring ‘to establish firm, 

lasting, and sincere riendship between the two nations, 

have resolved to fixin a manner clear and positive, by 

means of a treaty or general convention of peace, amity, 

and commerce, the rules which shallin future be mutually 

observed in the interéourse: of their respective countries. 

For which desirable. object, the President of the United 

States has conferred full powers on their commissioner, 

Caleb Cushing, envoy extraoryinary and minister pleni-* 
potentiary of the United States to China, and the August 

Sovereign of the Ta Tsing Empire on his minister and com- 

missioner extraordinary, ‘I'siyeng, of the Imperial House, a 
vice guardian of the Heir Apparent, governor general of 
the Two Kwangs, and superintendent general of the Trade 
and Foreign Intercourse of the Five Ports. ° 

‘Art. 1- Provides that there shall bea perfect and univer- 
sal peace anda, sincere and cordial. amity between the 
United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire. 

‘Art. 2. Provides that citizens of the United States resort- 
ing to China for the purposes of commerce will’ pay thegdu- 
ties of import and export prescribed in the tariff annexed to 
the treaty, and no other duties or charges whatever; and 
that the United States shall participate in any future çon- 
cession granted to other nations by China, |. 

‘Art. 3, Provides for the admission of citizens of the United 
States at the five ports of Kwang-chow, Hiya-men, Fa-chow, 
Ning-po, and Skhang-hai. 

Art. 4. Provides for citizens of the United States to. im- 
port and sell, or bay and export, all manner of merchandise 
at the Five Ports. ž Boga 

Art. 6. Limits the tonnage duty on American ships to 5 
mace per ton, if over 150 tons registered burden, and 1 mace 
per ton if of 150 tons or less. Also, provides that such ves- 
sel having paid tonnage at one ofthe Five Ports, shall not 
be subject to pay a second tonnage duty at any other of 
the said Five Corts. j 

Art. 7. Boats for the conveyance of passengers, &c., ex- 
empts, &c., from the payment of tonnage duty. 

Art. S. Provides for authorizing citizens of the United 
States ia China to employ pilots, servants, linguists, labor- 
ers, seamen, and packers for whatever necessary service. 

Art. 9. Provides for the employment and duties of cus- 
tom-house guards for merchant vessels of the United States 
in China. ` 

Art. 10. Provides that securities of vessels shall deposite 
their ships’ papers with the consul, and make a report, &c., 
within forty-eight hours after their arrival in port; forbids 
the discharge of goods without a permit; and authorizes the 
vessel to discharge the whole ora part only ofthe cargo, at 
discretion, or to depart without breaking bulk. 

Art. 11. Prescribes the mode of examining goods in order 
to the estimation of the duty chargeable thereon. Va 

Art. 12. Provides for regularity and uniformity of weights 
and measures at the Five Ports. E 

Art. 13. Provides for the time and mode of paying duties; 
tonnage duties being payable on the admittance of the ves- 
sel to entry ;and : ` 

Art. 14. Forbids the transhipment of goods from vessel to 
vessel in port, without a permit for the same. 

Art. 15. Abolishes the hong and other monopolies and re- 
strictions on trade in China. 

Art. 16. Provides for the collection af debts due from 
Chinese to Americans, or from Americans to Chinese, 
through the tribunals of the respective countries, 

Art. 17. Provides for the residence of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States; the construction by them of dwellings, store- 
houses, churches, cemeteries, and hospitals, and regulates 
the limits of residence, and trade permitted to'citi- 
zens of the United States atthe Five Ports and the ap- 
pertaing thereto. : 

Art. 18. Empowers citizens of the United States freely to 
employ teachers and other literary, assistants, and to pur- 
chase books in China. oe 

Art. 19. Provides for the means of assuring the personal 
security of citizens of the United States in China. 

Art 20, Proyides that citizens of the United States, having 
paid duties on goods at either of the said ports, may at pleas- 
ure export the same to any other of the Five Ports without 
paying duty on the same a second time. 

Art. 21. Provides that subjects of China and citizens of 
the United States in China, charged with crimes, shall be 
subject only to the exclusive jurisdiction, each, of the laws 
and officers of their respective goyernments. 

Art. 22. Provides that the merchant vessels may freely 
carry between the Five Ports and any country with which 
China may happen to be at war. ; 

Art. 23. Provides for reports to be made by the consuls of the 
United States of the commerce of their country in China, 

Art. 24. Provides for the mode in which complaints or pe- 
titions may be made hy citizens of the United States to the 
Chinese government, and by subjects of China to the offi- 
cers of the United States, and controversies between them 
adjusted, 

Art, 25. Provides that all questions in regard to rights, 
whether of person or of property, arising between citizens 
of the United States in China, shall be subject to the juris. 
diction and regulated by the authorities of their own gov- 
ernment. 

Art, 26. Provides for the police and security of merchant 
vessels of the Unitee States in the waters of China, and the 
pursuit of and punishment of piracies on the same by sub- 
jects of China. < 

Art. 27. Provides for the safety and protection of vessels 
or citizens of the United States wrecked on the coast, or 
driven by stress of weather or otherwise into any of the 
ports of China. i 

Art. 28. Provides that citizens of the Unjted States, their 
vessels and property, shall not be subject to any embargo, 
detention, or other molestation in China. 

Art, 29. Provided for the apprehension in China of muti- 
neers or deserters from the vessels of the United States; the 
delivering up of Chinese criminals taking refuge in the 
houses or vessels ofthe Americans; and the mutual preven- 
tion of act of disorder and violence; and that the merchants, 
seamen, and other citizens of the United States in China, 


shall be under the superintendence of the appropriate offi- 
cers oftheir own government. Sp 

Art. 30. Prescribes.the mode and-style of correspondence 
hetween the officers and private individuals respectively of 
the two nations.“ “ x 

“Art. 31, Provides for the transmission of communications 
from 1 the government of the United States to the imperial 

ourt: . A 

Att. 32. Provides that ships of warof the United States, 
and the officers of the seme, shall be hospitably received 
and entertained at each of the Five Ports. ` 

_ Art. 33. Provides that citizens of the United States, 
engaged in contraband trade or trading clandestinely with 

-such of the ports of China asarenot open to foreign com- 
merce, shall not be countenan¢ed or protected by their gov- 
ernment. ` ; JM 

Art. 34. Provides. that the treaty shall be in force for 
twelve years, or longer, at the option of the two govern- 
ments; and that the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
eighteen months from the date of the signatures thereat. 

‘The treaty purports to be signed and sealed hy the res- 
pective plenipotentiaries at Wang Heya the 3d of July, 
1844, and is signed, i 

C. CUSHING. TSIYENG (in Manchu.) 

The following are the 21st and 25th articles at 
length: 3 

Art. 21. Subjects of China, who may be guilty of any 
criminal act towards citizens of the United States, shall be 
arrested and punished by the Chinese authorities according 
to the laws of China; and citizens of the United States, who 
may commit any crime in China, shall be subject to be tried 
and punished only by the consul or other public functiona- 
ry of the United States thereto authorized, according to the 
laws ofthe United States. Andinorder to the prevention 
of all controversy and disaffection, justice shall be equitably 
and impartially administered on both sides. 

‘Art. 25, All questions in regard to the rights, whether of 
property or persons, arising between citizens of the United 
States in China, shall be subject to the jurisdiction. and reg- 
ulated. by the authorities of their own government. Andall 
controversies occurring in China between citizens of the 
United States and the subjects of any other government 
shall be regulated by the treaties existing between the Uni- 
ted States and such governments respectively, without inter- 
ference on the part of China. i 

Mr. JAMESON asked and obtained leave to 
present resolutions of the general assembly of Mis- 
souri in relation to the annexation of ‘Texas; which 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, and ordered to ke printed. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. BELSER, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Hopxis in the chair,) and renewed 
the consideration of the joint resolution, with 
the several amendments thereto, for the annexation 
of Texas. 

. Mr. DROMGOOLE was entitled to the floor. 

After a preliminary remark, he proceeded to say 
that it was usual for gentlemen, in the commence- 
ment of their remarks, to lay down in advance what 
topics they intended to discuss. He proposed so 
‘far to depart from that course, as to state in the be- 
ginning. some particular subjects which he should 
not discuss. He should not consume the time of 
thé committee, by going intoa discussion of the 
treaty of 1803, to show the extent of territorial 
claim we then acquired. Nor should he enter into 
an examination of the treaty of 1819, to acquire what 
extent of territory we lost under that treaty. Nor 
should undertake to inquire how far the rule of con- 
struction laid down inthe “Tale of a Tub,” which had 
been introduced ‘here, was applicable to the principles 
of construction of ‘the constitution of the United 
States. He would be..permitted, however, in 
regard to gentlemen who seemed to have takempleas- 
ure in their researches into this matter, with a view 
to aiding them in their inquiries as to the true con- 
struction of the constitution, to refer them to 
the very ablé commentary on the subject, writ- 
ten by ‘that distinguished statesman of Virginia, 

\ John Taylor, of Caroline, in a work entitled “New 


“Views of the Construction of the Constitution.” . 


They would find there ample commentary on the 
construction of the will in the “Tale of a Tub;” and 
they would perceive which party in the United 
States had moré generally adopted the principles 
there laid down in their constructions of the power 
of the general government from the constitution. 
He should not go back into an examination of these 
treaties to show whether we had any latent claim, 
which, under existing circumstances, had been re- 
vived, to that lost territory. It was sufficient for 
him to know that the hardy and enterprising peo- 
ple emigrating from our land, had nobly and a 
ously achieved their independence, and imamate 
that independence; that that independence had ses 
acknowledged by ws; that we had treated pin them 
as a sovereign nation, and now-stood before ne 
world an independent republic; and it did not e- 
come us now to revive any latent'elaim to her tern- 
tory. > ak 

` ° But he intended to examine this question of the 
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annexation of Texas to this Union, on the principle 
that Texas was a sovereign and independent repub- 
lic. Heretofore, the debate had been conducted 
pretty much on the examination of general princi- 
ples. The rapidly approaching time when they 
must come to some decision on this matter, admon- 
ished them to bring into conflict and comparison the 


different projects presented by the professed friends | 


of annexation. In no other mode could they reconcile 


. conflicting views, and harmonize the sincere efforts 


of all for the completion of this great scheme. © Per- 
mit him, then, to say, in the outset, that he could 
not; and would not, vote for the proposition hastily 
introduced upon this floor from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. He regarded it himself as but the 
last and expiring effort of the Tyler administration 
to complete this subject. A treaty, as he believed, 
hastily and inconsiderately entered into, at a time 
when wise, prudent, eminent statesmen in this coun- 
try believed that there were difficulties in the way, 
on account of some supposed armistice between 
‘Texas and Mexico, was rejected by one branch of 
this legislature, to whom was committed the power 
of rejecting or confirming treaties presented them 
by the President. They had rejected it; and now 
an attempt was made here, by appeal to this branch 
of the legislature, to revive and ratify a rejected 
treaty in lolidem verbis. If there were no objection 
to this form of meeting the question; there was, in 
his humble conception, an insuperable objection to 
acquire, by act of legislation, a mere territorial ac- 

uisition. Asa mere territoria! possession of the 

nited States, it was, in his humble conception, be- 
yond the limits of the power confided in the legis- 
lative department; and. he did not gestion the power 
of this government to be exercised by the Presi- 
dent, in the form of a treaty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to acquire territory. 
The power of acquisition of territory by sovereign 
and independent States was admitted to belong to 
them rightfully; and the same power which each 
State, without the confederation, had to acquire 
territory for itself, was transferred by the States to 
the general government; and it had the same power 
to acquire territory for the whole Umon. 


He should not go into an elaborate discussion to 
inquire whether the treaty-making power could be 
rightfully exerted for the acquisition- of territory; 
he considered it settled in this country; but in 
his researches, he had found an argument in favor 
of that doctrine so admirably and conclusively sum- 
med up by a gentleman now on this floor, the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
in a communication made many years ago to your 
own constituents, (said Mr. Y addressing the 


chairman,) and as far back as 1823, and which he | 
found published in the columns of the Richmond | 


Enquirer, when that gentleman was attacked, and 


unjustly attacked, with the accusation that he had 


been an enemy to the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
to the ratification of Mr. Jefferson’s treaty. ‘The 
vote of the gentleman to ratify the treaty, and to 
appropriate money to pay for this acquired territory, 
disproved that charge. As he had remarked, the 
admirable and conclusive argument of the gentle- 
man in favor of the treaty-making power to acquire 
territory was so much better than ke cauld express 


it, that he begged leave that it be read, ashe had | 


caused it to be transcribed from the Richmond En- 
quirer. 

The article referred to was read by the Clerk, as 
follows: 


“Gen. Smyth has, therefore, done me great injustice in 
drawin 


tility to Lousiana. 


with mine as those who sanctioned by their votes these as- 
sumptions of coustructive powers, that my voice and opin- 
jons were 1N ravor of the acquisition of Louisiana, and of 


the ratification of the treaty by which it was acquired. ‘Fhe | 


power To make TREATIES is, by the constitution, given to 
the ‘Presideut, with the concurrence of two thirds -of the 


‘seneters’ present upon the question for thcir advice and’: 
H extends to whatever can ; 


consent, WITHOUT LIMITATION. Red 
form the subject of rrearins between sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations. 


tion. Eut the power to make aireaty, and the power to 
carry it into execution, are, by the organization of our gov- 
ernment, not the same. The former is merely a transaction 
with a foreign nation. To have limited that would hav 
been to limit the power of the nation itself in its relation: 
of intercourse with other States. 
abdication by the nation itself of some of the powers ap- 
pertaining to sovereignty, and have placed it ona footing of 
inequality with otber sovereigns. But the latter—the pow- 
er to carry a treaty into execution, imports the cxercise of 
the internal powers of government, and was subject to all 
the limitations prescribed by the constitution to the exer- 


from these votes the conclusion that I was govern- | 
ed ia giving them either by principles of faction or by hos- ; 
it is well known to allthose with whom ; 
I acted at the time, as well thosc whose votes concurred i 


Of the power to make the treaty, there- | 
fore, J had no doubt, as having heen granted hy the consti- į 


It would have been an j 


cise of those powers. In the yery- message by which Prese 
ident Jefferson communicated this treaty to Congress: after 
its ratifications had been exchanged, he said: ‘You wall ob- 
serve that some important conditions cannot BE CARRIED 
INTO ExECUTION but with the aid ofthe legislalure.” This is 
a circumstance common to many treaties, and has frequent- 
ly given occasion to debates in the House of Representa- 
tüves how far they are'bonnd to sanction, in their lagislative 
capacity, stipulations with foreign nations, solemnly made 
and ratified by the treaty-making power.” oad 
The position which he maintained, and which he 
thought was confirmed and conclusively maintained 
in the argument of the venerable gentleman, was 
that the power to acquire territory by treaty. was in- 
cluded in the very nature, Yn the very-meaning of 
the treaty-mnking pewer, and is not acquired inei- 
dentally or by construction. It was a power ex- 
,pressly granted in the constitution, it was embraced 
Í neccessarily in the nature of that power, and. hence it 
į it was not incidental power. In that respect he dif- 
‘ fered from some of his friends, who claimed it as an 
incidental legislative power. - No one contended, he 
believed, that the power to’ be exercised by the le- 
gislature in the acquisition of mere territorial pos- 
session, was anywhere expressly granted in the con- 
stitution. In looking over the express enumeration 
of powers granted by the constitution to the legisla- 
tive department, they looked in vain for any grant 
of power to acquire foreign territory; and the ques- 
tion came back whether this power was incident to 
any power granted by the constitution. Some of 
his friends on this floor maintained that it was inci- 
dent to the power given to Congress to admit new 
States. In his‘humble conception, the power to ac- 
quire foreign territory awd the power to admit new 
States were separate and distinct powers, and nei- 
ther could be claimed as incidental to the other. If 
the power to acquire foreign territory was incident 
to the legislative power to admit new States, it must 
he incident to it at all times, and always be necessa- 
ry to its execntion.| Tt was not so; for the power to 
admit new States might be exercised without neces- 
sarily involving the power of the acquisition of for- 
eign territory, and the power to acquire territory by 
way of treaty might be exercised, whether that ter 
ritory was subsequently to be organized into a sepa 
rate State or not. Whether the territory to be ac- 
quired should afterwards be erected into States, was 
a matter dependent altogether upon subsequent reg- 
ulation; and the treaty-making power itself, for the 
acquisition of territory, might be exercised for other 
urposes than that of creating States therefrom, 
His conclusion, therefore, was, that the power to 
admit new States was one power, aà distinct, substan- 
tive power in itself; and the power to acquire territo- 
ry was another power, separate and distinct, to be 
exercised by another department of the govern- 
ment. : 
With these views, therefore, he and many of his 
friends would not vote for any proposition going 
simply to acquire territorial possessions for the Uni- 
ted States. But if the power to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory were an incident of the power to admit new 
States, it did not follow that that incidental power 
resided in Congress. (Congress had the: power. to’ 
raise and support armies; and it would very natural- 
ly be supposed thatthe power ta appoint officers 
was necessary for raising and supporting armies; 
and he would agree that it would be a proper con- 
struction of the constitutioh to concede that power; 
'| but the constitution had tsken this power, which 
was a mere incident, and made it the subject of an 
express grant in another clause. But if the treaty. 
making power was alone excrcised for the acquisi- 
|| tion of territory, would not difficulties and delays in 
ij this case be created, if some other mode was not re- 
sorted to? Le would not detain the committee by 
detailing the difficulties and delays that must neces- 
sarily take place in entering upon new, negotiations 
between our government and thatof Texas; neither 
would he detain the committee by showing that, if 
we take ‘Texas simply as a territory, we make our- 
selves liable for all her debts,-contracts, and obliga- 
tions of every kind. 

He came, then, to the inquiry, Could Texas be 
admitted as a State into this Union by Congress? 
Was this a case to which that simple provision of 
the constitution—“new States may be admitted by 
i| the Congress into this Union”—might be applied? 
i} It was well remarked by his worthy and respected 
i| colleague, [Mr. Bayiy,] in the course of his remarks 
the other day on this subject, that all the provisions 
and expressions of the constitution must be critical- 
ly examined, even in reference to their grammatical 
construction, in order to arrive at their true mean- 
ing and intention: Let us then (said he) analyze 
the grammatical construction and meaning of: this 


clause—“new States may be admitted by the Con- 


gress into this Union.” Now, if the sentence stop- 
ped there, he would not pretend-that it meant any- 
thing else than the single admission of new States 
into the Union. No. other interpretation could be 
put on ig Aa cannot put ‘a. limitation on that 
which is broad and without limit. The inquiry was, 
whether subsequent portions of the.clause were. ad- 
ded to put restrictions on it. They were’as follows: 


“But. no new States shall be formed or erected with- ' 


in the jurisdiction of any other State; nor'any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the conseut of the legisla- 
ture of the States concerned, as well as of the Con- 
gress.” Here the residue ofthe sentence, connected 
as it was by the conjunction but, showed the quali- 
fication of the preceding part of it. The qualifica- 
tion was, thatnew States were not to be admitted sim- 
ply by Congress alone, if they were to be formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States; but that it must be done with the assent of 
those States as well as of the Congress. It was fair, 
however, to refer back to cotemporaneous history 
for ah elucidation of the meaning of the constitution. 
In reference to. the latter part of the sentence, 
which is a qualification of the former part, it was in- 
serted in consequence of the difficulties which ex- 
isted-in the confederation and threatened its peace 
and harmony. Mr. D. here referred to difficulties 
in the western part of Pennsylvania; to the appli- 
cation of the ‘district of Kentucky, then a part of 
Virginia; and the application of the State of Frank- 
lin, now Tennessee, then a part of North Carolina, 
for addmission into the Unon. It was, therefore, to 
guard the rights of the States from which these new 
States were to be formed, that this qualification was 
inserted. lt was also inserted to meet the case of 
Canada, which had a standing right to admission 
: into the Union, as well as other contiguous territory 
which might be admitted, provided nine States 
voted for it. Mr. D. referred to, and made quota- 
tions from the Federalist, to show the ideas of Mr. 
Madison in reference to the admission of new States. 
He maintained further that the very last provision 
of the constitution of the United States, providing 
for this government going into operation, contem- 
lated that there might be foreign States even be- 
origing to the confederation. “New States may be 
admitted into this Union;” and how was that Union 
formed? The last clause of the constitution says 
that the ratification of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the government going into operation. Jt had 
not escaped the attention of the sagacious framers 
of the constitution to inquire what would be the 
condition of such States as might not come into the 
Union under that. instrument. Fere Mr. D. again 
quoted from the Federalist the opinions of Mr. 
Madison, showing that there would be no political 
relation between the assenting and dissenting 
States, though there was a strong moral and 
social relation existing between them. Upon 
the common principte of public and interna- 
tional jaw, the dissenting States would be foreign 
States; and he offered this in answer to those gentie- 
men who assumed that all the country which lay 
within the limits acknowledge by Great Britain to be 
independent, could never become, In reference to the 
United States, foreign territory. It so happened that. 
there were two States that did not ratify the consti- 
tution, viz: North Carolina and Rhode Island. These 
States did not participate in the formation of the 
government, nor in the election of General Wash- 
ington. They were not members of the Union in 
1789, when the constitution, went into operation; and 
they were, to all intents and purposes, foreign States; 
and, in fact, they were treated as such in the legis- 
lation of Congress, for the laws of the United States 
were not extended over them—neither the revenu 
laws, nor the post office Jaws—nor was provision 
made for taking the censusin them. Goods coming 
into the United States from them were subjected to 
the same duties as were imposed on goods coming 
from Europe) 7 
Mr. D. also referred to the case of the State of 
Vermont, which he showed was clearly a foreign 
territory when it was admitted into the Union.] 
\He proposed that Texas should come in as a 
State, with definite boundaries in respect to otber 
States, and, at the same time, making a Gulf coast 
or boundary. The next question then was, whether 
the remaining territory: constituted an objection to 
its adinigsion asa State. It was no objection to the 
admission‘of other States into the Union which had 
territory:not within the particular organization of 
heir govérnments.. On the subject of citizenship, 
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which had been adverted to by several -gentlemen 
on this foor—the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Kennepy,] amongst-the number—he had only now 
toask, where were the citizens of the United States 
when North Carolina, and Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont were admitted into this Union? dt was then 
settled that the seven and niné years’ residence had 
reference to naturalization of citizens who had emi- 
grated from foreign countries. He who was- a na- 
tive of a country, could not be naturalized. Tt was 
aliens only who could be naturalized, to. make 
them citizens of the United States. But how did 
the difficulty operate with respect to Texas particu- 
larly? He admitted that those who had emigrated 
to Texas from this Union had placed themselves 
beyond the ‘operation of our laws; but he laid it 
down as a principle, that whenever they returned to 
the Union, and were embraced within its. limits, 
they were restored to their citizenship, and there- 
fore this could not, operate as an objection to the 
admission of Texas? . 

‘He then proceedéd to make an observation or 
two on the slavery compromise, which had been 
commented on by some gentlemen. He thought 
the line might continue to be drawn at the line of 
northern latitude, 36 degrees 30 minutes, north of 
which slavery should be forever excluded. . He re- 
ferred to the comments on this subject of the gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Couiamer,] and remarked 
that that gentleman took a very narrow view of the 
question. He requested the gentleman to look over 
the map of the whole Union, and see how much in 
a spirit of compromise had been conceded to the 
free States. Then let 36 degrees 30 minutes stand 
forever as the boundary line, and put an end to this 
question. If he could speak to the whole American 
people, he would ask them to look at that line, and 
take it asa compromise for the future. No man 
could look atitin that point of view, and not see 
that the non-slaveholding territory must for ever 
have the preponderance. Lhe acquisition of Texas 
could not properly be regarded as a sectional ques- 
tion. Look at the territory proposed to be annexed 
in connection with our territory, and who. was 
there that could not see how necessary it was, 
in anational point of view, to the settlement of 
our boundaries. He asked gentlemen to cast their 
eyes over the map, and draw a line from the south- 
ern capes of Florida to the mouth of the Del Norte 
—Mississippi coming in the centre—and say if there 
was not a natural gulf or bay for one undivided terri- 
tory. After some other observations, he said the 
proposition which he had submitted had_ no refer- 
ence to the debts or contracts or liabilities of the 
new States. Admitting Texas as a new State did 
not disturb her liability or capacity for the payment 
of her obligations; but it would promote her internal 
ability to satisfy her creditors. He believed the 
question of slavery, which he had hoped never to 
have heard mentioned or discussed here, was the 
only difficulty; and whatever might be the decision 
of the Cengress at this time, he entreated the people 
of the United States—those who were friendly to the 
pacific preservation of this Union—to look at the 
map and see: the relative proportion into which the 
territory of this Union was divided, and then come 
to the decision to let the line of 36 deg. 30 min. be 
the line of compromise between the slaveholding and 
the nonslaveholding States of the Union. 

Mr. BARNARD commenced with some observa- 
tions on the state of his health, which would. almost 
incapacitate him from discussing this question in 
such a way as he could desire. In the humble part 
which he was about to take in this discussion, he 
should not undertake to say much about the policy 
aud expediency of annexation, but content himself 
with a very brief expression. of opinion on that 
point. There was another question: whether we 
had any right to annex Texas to this Union; but on 
the policy of annexing Texas, he might say, in 
general terms, that he denied that there was any 
necessity for annexing Texasto this Union strong 
enough to form even a good apology for iis admis- 
sion. Much more did he deny that there was any 
cach necessity—overruling necessity—as to make it 
the duty of Congress, as some lad suggested, to 
rise over the constitution and consummate this 
measure. He denied that there was any occasion for 
this annexation for any of the reasons which had been 
urged by any of its advocates. He denied that Texas 
affords us any advantage or facilities. He denied 
that the possession of ‘Texas was necessary even to 
ihe institution of slavery, in the state in which it 
now exists in the States of this Union. The best 
possible security for slavery’ was to let it rest just 


where it stood, on the compromises of the constitu- 
tion. If it were permitted to stand. as it is, slavery 
would exist as long as the States desired in which ` 
it exists. He denied that there was any advantage ` 
to be acquired by the United States, any more than 


` there would be by the acquisition of the Canadas, 


nor half so much. It would not strengthen this 
Union, nor perpetuate our institutions. - It would 
not add to this 1epublic either ‘virtue or character. 
It would add nothing on the score of popular in- 
struction and popular intelligence: quite the contrary, . 
Nor would any advantage be found inian economi- 


cal point of view. Nor would the people of this 


Union‘be able to produce more, or. find for their 
produce a better market. We should gain’ nothing 


_ of Security and protection for our national interests, - 


nora better execution of our laws. In short, we 


-should add ‘nothing to our public wealth, public 


prosperity, public security, national respectability, 
or national honor: quite the contrary of all these 
things. Nor had this country the. slightest ground 
of claim on Texas or Texians, nor had Texas.any 
claims on us.’ E 4 
But passing by these topics, deeply interesting as 
they were to us, and to the whole country, be came 
at once to the discharge of the highest and. most 
sacred duty devolving on an „American citizen—he 


- meant the protection of the constitution of this coun+ 
- try against the desperate assault made upon itin this. 


attempt to annex Texas to the United ‘States; and 
on this subject he took the distinct and comprehen- 
sive ground that the federal government, by any or 
all of its departments or functions, had no power or 
right, under the constitution, to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory and annex it to the United States; much less 
had this government any power to form a union be- 
tween the United States and foreign and independent 
countries. After amplifying and illustrating this 
position, he went on to make some admissions for 
the arguments sake. In the first place, he admitted 
that Congress had the power to acquire territory as 
an incident of the power of making war, though he 
did not admit their right to make war for the sake of 
making conquests. That would be a fraud on the 
war power. His next point was understood to be 
the right obtained by discovery. In thenext place he 
admitted that this government could hold land in 
trust, coming to it by cession of particular States. 
They had an example in the cessions of North Car- 
olina and Georgia, which States ceded their lands 
to the United States. But they could not hold for- 
‘eign territory. It never was contemplated that the 
United States should hold foreign colonies, or that 
foreign territories and foreign people should be 
brought into this Union. Again, he admitted—and. 
this was the important point in his admissions—that 
the government may acquire foreign territory by 
treaty, when such acquisition is an incident. of the 
settlement of disputed boundaries and other differ- 
ences between this country and foreign powers own-- 
ing such territory. The principal procedents for the 
acquisition of territory were found in the treaty of 
1803 with France, and the treaty of 1819 with Spain. 

By these treaties, especially the treaty of 1803, a ` 
very large amount of foreign territory was acquired; 
but letit be remarked that acquisitions of foreign 
territory were made by the treaty-making power, and 
it was an acquisition which was made by the treaty- 
making power when that was engaged in the legiti- 
mate and proper exercise of that power—in the ‘ad- 
justment of serious difficulties existing between this 
country and the governments of France and Spain 
respectively. ; é 

He then referred to the state of things as they ex- 
isted in 1803. In 1798, in consequence of differences, 
and a dispute, and misunderstanding between the 
two countries Congress passed an act declaring 
that the treaties between France and the United 
States were no. longer in force; and this act was fol- 
lowed by hostilities; which, however, were termi- 
nated by the convention which was concluded on 
the 20th April, 1800. But this convention, though 
it terminated hostilities, and settled a peace, did not 
terminate all differences and, difficulties; they ex- 
isted in all their force, particularly the indemnities 
due forcigners and spoliations claimed by the United 
States, which were wholly unadjusted. i 

He read from the treaty of 1803, and said that 
that treaty showed on its face that the cession was 
made for the purpose of adjusting the difficulties ex- 
isting between the two countries, (which difficulties 
he referred to.) That treaty, moreover, showed, on 
its face, that the cession of territory made in this 
case was made in such a manner as to make the ces- 
sisn of territory, considered as an international 
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transaction, subordinate; and incident entirely to that 
which -was-the: main“ object of the treaty, namely, 
the adjustment of difficulties between the two na- 
tions.. “Franée owed the United States $5,000,000; 
Napoleon had‘ no money to spare from his expen- 
sive campaigns; but he could well spare a foreign 
territory which cost -him more trouble than profit. 
In this ‘way Louisiana was acquired He did not, 
and could not, object to this treaty, so far as this 
transaction was concerned, as being unconstitution- 
al.: He:referred to the treaty with Spain, by which 
we acquired Florida, and argued that the same state 
of facts existed with reference to, this territory— 
that the cession of territory was a mere incident to 
the main object of settling the difficulties existing 


between the two countries. 


Having said thus much in reference to what had 
been urged as precedents for the acquisition of for- 
eign territory, he returned to the original proposi- 
tion which he had laid down, viz: that it was not 
competent for this government to acquire foreign 
territory, much Jess to form a union with this coun- 
try and a foreign power. “Certain it was, if his con- 
clusions above were correct, that we had no prece- 
dent in our history for such a thing as was now pro- 
posed. He averred it was the first time in which it 

ad-been proposed to the Congress of the United 
States to acquire foreign territory as a substantive, 
distinct, independent thing. Such it was. We had 
no disputed boundaries or difficulties of any sòrt 
with Texas. We wanted: her. territory, and we 
proposed to obtain it, as the naked object of the 
treaty, compact, or legislative bargain. 


he government had no right to seek to enlarge 
the boundaries of the United States by acquiring for- 
eign territory. Look through the constitution in 
its general scope and design, or with a microscopic 
vision, and not the slightest proof could be found 
that it was the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution to give this government the distinct, sub- 
stantive, independent power to acquire foreign terri- 
tory. He might refer to the whole history of that 
time to. prove that nothing was further from the in- 
tention of the framers of the constitution than 
to insert this power in it; and he did not 
believe, had it so been understood, that the consti- 
tution would have been ratified by a single State in 


the Union. | 
‘Recurring to the position he had set out with, he 


laid down that the acquisition of foreign territory | 


was notone of the objects for which this govern- 
ment was founded; and to decide this it would seem 
enough to say that there was no express sanction 


found in itsas the nature and structure of the gov- | 


ernment itself forbade the idea that any such authori- 
ty should be found in it. The objects of the fra- 
mers of the constitution were clearly set forth in the 
preamble to that instrument. He read this pream- 
ble, in which, he said, there was nothing about “en- 
larging the area of freedom.” What man could 
read this preamble—these words of living light— 
and then turn and look through the constitution 
with an honest expectation of finding the authority 
there given to. this government to. acquire foreign 
territory? to find given to this republic—this combi- 
nation of jealous States—the capacity to acquire for- 
eign territory according as its will—as its unrestrain- 
ed Roman ambition—might dictate?” _ 

‘But, since it was proposed to acquire territory by 
the legislative power, it was said that this was an 
express power given under the power to admit new 
States. Such a construction, in his mind, was the 
grossest fraud ever attempted to be perpetrated on 
the constitution. > y be 
the Congress into this Union:” a significant form of 


language, clearly indicating that the extent of the ; 


power was to admit new States out of our own terri- 
tory, either then existing or that might be acquired 
by conquest, by discovery, or by cession, as an in- 
eident and subordinate object to that of the settle- 
ment of difficulties with foreign nations, and that 
was the whole of it. But now it was maintained 
that this power to admit_new States was a power 


first to bring a foreign State and people into this | 


“New States may be admitted by | 


_mit new States. 


Yinion. aa well as new States to be farmed out of our i; 


domestig territory, and was also a power, at the 
same time, to acquire all the foreign territory which 
m ght belong, as an appendage of right, to such for- 
eign States. 


‘He repeated the objection to the admission of 


: ; : E e e S 
‘Texas on the ground of its constitutional incompe- | 


tency, if admitted, to be represented in the House 
for séven years, in the Senate for nine years, and to 
furnish a candidate for the presidency for fourteen 


< must 
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years, unless by importing 

from other and older States,’ 
\ This proposition was too gross and monstrous. 
If we might admit independent Texas into the 
Union in this way, we might in the same way ad- 
admit independent St.. Domingo or independent Tur- 
key; and let him tell them that there were too many 
of the citizens of the United States this day who 
had rather see St. Domingo admitted into the 
Union than to see Texas admitted.) 

One pretence by which this schéme was attempted 
to be supported was; that Texas might be brought 
in, and that it was necessary that it should be, in 
order to enable Congress to exercise its power to ad- 
He confessed this was a most 
strange doctrine for a strict constructionist. The 
argument itself admitted that we had not the power 
to acquire foreign territory, but that it must be 
deduced from the power to admit new States, as 
there was no subject matter for this power to admit 
new States to operate upon until foreign territory 
was brought in. And yet one was incident to the 
other! It was generally supposed that the incident 
followed or attended the principal; yet it was dis- 
covered here that the incident preceded; at any rate, 
that there was nothing for the principal power to 
operate upon until the incident was exercised. 

But the most extraordinary discovery was, that 
this territory was to.be brought in by joint resolution, 
or in some such way, because the power to acquire 
foreign territory was incident to the power to make 
war. As the answer to this, which his short time 
left him, he said, when the ‘case occurred where 
we made war with Texas to make the conquest of 
her territory, it would be time enough to consider 
that proposition: 

‘So hard pressed were some gentlemen, that they 
even thought it a good cause of war. So important 
did it seem to them that they would push our fron- 
tiers 1,500 miles further, in order to defend our own 
blessed country. In answer, he would say, when 
that time comes, when it may be necessary to the 
defence of the country, he would say take it, and 
sacrifice the constitution. He contended that the 
acquisition of Texas could only be made by the 
sacrifice of the constitution. One gentleman con- 
tended that it was for the extension of the area of 
freedom; and another said it was for the extension 
of the institution of slavery—both objects inconsistent 
with each other. He passed by the humbug of ex- 
tending the area of freedom; but what should 
he say of the other object? The Secretary of State 
openly avowed that it was to strengthen and protect 
the institutions of the South. Was there any man 
bold enough to say that he would stretch thia con- 
stitution merely for the purpose of extending slave- 
ry? He called upon the men of the South to stand 
by the compromises of the constitution. The 
North was willing to suffer slavery to stand as it 
was protected by that instrament; but he aly and 
conscientiously believed that the admission of Texas 
into the Union would end in a dissolution of the 
confederacy.» y 

Mr. ADAMS observed that, in the course of his 
remarks, he should refer to circumstances appealing 
personally and peculiarly to himself, which were of 
such a nature that it was with extreme reluctance he 
referred to them at all, and yet which it was impos- 
sible for him to rise and speak on this subject with- 
out referring to, inasmuch as they affected his char- 
acter before the country and the world. There was 
one argument that had been frequently used 
by members favorable to this measure which 
forcibly reminded him of an incident that oc- 
curred in the summer of the year 1843, when 
circumstances of a peculiar nature accidentally led 
him to an excursion into the western part of New 
York and the neighboring province of Canada. 
Sometime in the month of July, 1843, it was his 
fortune to pass, in a fast-going steamer, from Mon- 
treal to Quebec. Jn the course of the evening, the 
light of the moon falling on the smooth surface of 
the water through which they glided, he fell in con- 
versation with a young countryman of his who was 
a passenger inthe same beat. Looking around him, 
he made the exclamation, “What a magnificent riv- 
er!” To which the young man replied, ‘Yes: and it 
must be ours.” He then said it would undoubtedly 
be a very good thing for us to possess it, but for the 
injunction in the Bible which said, “Thou shalt 
not covet thy ncighbor’s goods,” “Ay,” said the 
young man, “but nature has given it to us, and we 
have it? Now, hearing the argu- 
menis that- had been used for the annexa- 


i| tion of Texas, he was forcibly reminded of 


or borrowing persons | 


the conversation he had in the Britishisteamer; yes, 
the only unanswerable argument hé had heard used 
for the annexation was, that natiire intended it for 
us, and we must have it.; Mr. A. then referred to 
the argument that Texas was comprehended in the 
territory ceded’ by the Louisiana treaty, and there- 
fore the United States were bound by the terms of 
that treaty to admif them into ‘the Union, contend- 
ing tbat Texas was not included in that territory, 
He also referred to the assertion that he was the 
first who originated the idea of annexing Texas to 
the United States, for that, in 1825, during his pres- 
idency, he made overtures: to Mexico: for the ac- 
quisition of that territory.. He. admitted this to be 
true. He did make overtures to Mexico for the 
acquisition of Texas; but there was a slight differ- 
ence between his action on that subject and that 
now contemplated, which the gentleman from IHi- ; 
nois had overlooked. He had proposed to purchase 
Texas with the consent of its owner; but the gen- 
tleman and his friends proposed now to take it | 
-without the owner’s consent. There was the same dif- 
ference between his action and that now contem- 
‘plated, as there was between purchase and burglary. 
‘Further, when he proposed to purchase Texas of 
‘Mexico, slavery did not exist there, and he pro- 

osed to take it without slavery, which he was will- 
ing to do now, with the consent of Mexico. ` 

«He had said that he had always been in favor of 
the acquisition of territory to the United States to 
the del Norte, provided it could be obtained with 
the consent of the owners, and provided the laws 
which existed in 1825 and 1827, which existed when 
he made the proposition for that territory, existed 
still, and they could acquire the territory without 
any claims upon it. Give them that, and he would 
go for the annexation of Texas to-morrow. Get 
the consent of the proprietors, and give them the 
laws of freedom which prevailed throughout the ter- 
ritory and Mexico—unhappy as she was with her 
civil war—for there slavery was abolished. Slavery 
was not in Texas at the time he made the prop- 
ositions for it in 1825 and 1827.) f j 

į But, slavery having been established in Texas, he 
considered the propositions which he made null and 
void, so far as her consent goes, forever. He re- 
peated, then, give them the territory with the con- 
sent of the owners—give them the territory without 
slavery, and he would go to the Rio del Norte to- 
morrow. THe said this to make himself understood; 
for his conduct had been often referred to in this de- 
bate. He then went on to say that the country al- 
Inded to was not conveyed to the United States by 
the treaty by which we acquired Louisana. What 
was ceded by that treaty? In answer to that ques- 
tion, he read an extract from the treaty itself, and 
said there was nothing about Texas there—not a 
word. Jt was Louisiana, and not Texas; and Texas 
and Louisiana never were exchanged at any time. 
What was Texas? A Spanish name. . Everything 
there was Spanish—every settlement of every kind. 
And it was to Mexico that his proposition was 

ade and refused, 
*\He next asked what were Mr. Jefferson’s views 
in respect to the boundary of Louisiana. He read 
largely from books to show that Mr. Jefferson 
looked to the Mississippi as the boundary; and, on 
this point, he spoke at great length; and as he had 
been spoken ofas having sacrificed this territory— 
indeed one gentleman had said that all the cessions 
of territory made by this country had been made 
by citizens of the United States—he went into his 
own justification. He said he was merely a scribe, 
a servant, the true responsibility resting on the 
President of the United States, and he was a Virgin- 
ian. Who, he asked, had been the means of giv- 
ing this country the ttle to Oregon? A citizen of 
Massachusetts, It was a citizen of Massachusetts 
that discovered the Columbia river, and he (Mr. 
Apams) had the credit of inserting the clause in the 
treaty on which our right was based. If it had not 
been for the attacks which had been made upon 
him, the fact would have gone with him to the 
grave. He went into the particular details in rela- 
tion to this subject, and then returned to the subject 
of annexation. He said his objection did not exist 
to the annexation of foreign territory, but to annex~ 
ation of foreign people, Ý 

He supposed that, in the power to make treaties, 
the power to acquire territory was necessarily in- 
cluded, because the conveyance of territory was one” 
of the most common and ordinary effects of the ne- 
gotiation of treaties. In all the treaties for the ac- 
quisition of territory, it was not the acquisition of 
territory which constitated the power not’ within 


the constitution, it was- the bearing ‘on the people 
of the territory acquired. We could acquire terri- 
tory; territory was inanimate—it-was matter. Man 
was an immortal soul; man ‘had -rights peculiar to 
himself; and they could not, without his consent, 
transfer man from one country to another. . There 
was no such power; it could not be conferred. 


That was his opinion, and he expressed itin’the | 


case of the Louisiana treaty.” He maintained it 
then; he conversed particularly with Mr. Madison 
on the subject. He (Mr. M.) agreed with him on 
that points’ He (Mr. A.) showed Mr. Madison a 
proposition of amendment of the constitution of 
the United States, and a paper, in order to take the 
vote of the people of Louisiana on that treaty. 
When they annexed foreign territory to this coun- 


try, they dissolved our Union; the Union was dis- - 


solved. We might form another; but the people of 
a nation, the immortal mind, could not form a politi- 
cal union with another people without their own 
consent. That was his doctrine then; it was his 
déctrine now; and nothing on. earth but the prece- 


dent which was settled against him, could be ad- 


duced against it. If a man‘had rights, what were 
they? Were they not to live under the government 
of his own choice, and to refuse or consent to the 
terms by which he was made a part of a communi- 
ty to which he did nòt belong? In the acquisition of 
territory was included the disposal of human rights. 
lt was not a subject of treaty; or if it was a subject 
of treaty, it was between the sovereign powers who 
were the first principals, viz: between the people; and 
that.was what he proposed in the case of Louisiana. 
Ifhis time allowed him to go through the whole course 
of the’ transactions, and show the proposition he 
made in the Senate of the United States, the propo- 
sition which he made to Mr. Madison, and the 
opinion he (Mr. M.) expressed to him, he could 
show— 

The hour having very nearly expired, . 

Mr. HOLMES interposed, and moved that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be allowed, by unan- 
imous consent, to continue his remarks. 

{A general cry of assent, but interrupted with 
some few objections, was heard.] 


Mr: ADAMS continued. “He. said he asked: no 
peculiar privilege. If he could not get. through, it 
was his fault; he could, perhaps, give the re- 
mainder of his argument tothe public in another 
orm. . 
Resuming, he said he took it- for granted that we 
should hear no more of this argument, that, after 
Mr. Jefferson’s ratifying the treaty of Louisiana, 
we had no power to transfer itto Spain. In the ne- 
gotiation by Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Monroe with the 
Spanish government, in 1805, immediately after the 
treaty of Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson said that these 
claims—the bad and the better—were to be 
the subject of negotiation with Spain; and 
they did become the subject of negotiation. There 
was a long negotiation, and in that nego- 
tiation Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney were 
authorized to settle this question of boundary, as 
well-as other and very great differences between the 
two countries. The instructions to Mr. Erving in 
1816' authorized him to accept a treaty which 
should fix our boundary at the Sabine. Mr. Jef- 
ferson virtually acceded to it in 1805 and 1806. 
One of the consequences of it was, that the troops 
of the United States and of Mexico proposed to 
each other. at that time by a military convention, 
as the soldiers of the two governments “were coming 
too nearly in contact, and collisions were arising be- 
tween them, that ihe troops of the United States 
should not go beyond the Rio Hondo, and those of 

Spain should not go beyond the Sabine while the 
negotiation was going on. 

“MTA. was proceeding furtherto remark upon 
this point, when his remarks were terminated by the 
expiration of the hour. 

Mr. DANIELS obtained the floor; but yielded to 
- Mr. OWEN, who appealed to the gentleman 
from Hlinois [Mr:-Doveiass| to modify his pending 
amendment,’ by inserting in the place of the 3d and 
dth sections thereof, a proposition which he had 
prepared. — > 5S 

Mr. DOUGLASS complying with the request of 
Mr. Owen, modified his‘amendment accordingly. 

The amendment’ of Mr. Dowerass to the amend- 
ment of Mr. ‘Wexrer, «which amendment (of Mr. 
Doveass) is the pending question, in its modified 
form, is as follows: > ee 
JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the admission of 

Texas as a State.of the Union. 
Be it resolved by the Senate end House of: Representa. 
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tives of the United States of America. in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Congress doth consent that the territory 
rightfully included within the limits of Texas be erected 
into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a re- 
publican form of government, to be adopted by the people 
of Texas, with the consent of the existing government, upon 
the following conditions and guaranties, which, when 
adopted as aforesaid, shall be obligatory. as well upon the 
people-of Texas as upon the United States. aie 

First. That said. State be formed, subject to-the adjust- 
ment by the government of the United States: of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other governments. 

Second. That the constitution of said State of Texas, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people thereof, be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at its next session. 

Third, That Texas shall retain her public lands and other 
public property, and remain, as at present, responsible for 
her debts. 

Fourth.. That if, hereafter, with the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the State now proposed to be admitted, new States 
be formed. within the jurisdiction of said State, said new 
States shall not exceed. three in: number, ım addition to the. 
said State; and such new States shall be admitted into the 
Union with or withcut the institution of slavery, as the 
people, in each one of said States respectively may, at the 
time of their application to Congress for admission, deter- 
mine. 


. Mr. DANIELS resumed the floor, and proceeded. 
with his remarks. He alluded, before entering upon. 
the. main argument, to the charge made by Mr. 
Cuirmeman upon the democratic party of the Senate 
of North. Carolina, in admitting one of that party into 
the Senate of that State on a certificate, and, after it 
was ascertained to be a forged certificate, they refused. 
to expel him from their body; and he entered into a 
detailed investigation of the facts of the case, estab- 


this charge, and an entire vindication of the integri- 
ty of the course of the democratic party in the Sen- 
ate of that State. 

Approaching now the subject more immediately 


raised against the annexation under three general 
heads, he laid down, first, the proposition that we 


Texas by either of the modes submitted to the con- 
sideration of the committee. Permit him here to 
express the regret with which he was obliged to 
differ from his friend from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 


sidered and correct. ‘In this case the gentleman, it. 
seemed to him, had confined himself to too narrow: 
a construction of the constitution—a construction 
which was at variance with that held by the party: 
to which, with the gentleman, he belonged, and at. 
variance with the practice of the government 
itself. 

Mr. D. continued his argument, to show that the 
clause in the constitution for the admission of new 
States, was without limitation or restriction. He 
continued his argument on that branch of the 
subject, until the expiration of his hour. 


Mr. A. P. STONE next obtained the floor, and 
proceeded to argue the question in view of the con- 
stitutional power possessed by this government to 
annex Texas to this Union. It could be done by 
the treaty-making power. It could be done under 
the power to prepare for the common defence of the 
Union. He algo went over other grounds, whereon 
he based his argument, concluding with the declara- 
tion that he had no doubt of its constitutionality. 
The question in relation to its sectional character, 
he said, had been first heard from Massachusetts; it 
had been said it would extend the institution of 
slavery, but he believed it would operate in a direct 
contrary manner, and make some of the States free 
which were now slave States. 

He predicted that the worn-out soils of Virginia, 
Maryland, &c., were to be occupied and restored by 
the Yankees of New England; and he argued that the 
annexation of Texas would not increase the relative 
importance and power of the slaveholding States. 

In reply to the argument of the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Cortamer,] he contended, instead 
of defrauding the creditors of Texas by annexing 
her to us, inasmuch as we took a portion of her 
means of payment, that, on the,contrary, her means 
and advantages which would enable her to pay 
those debts would be infinitely increased. 

Notwithstanding the guarded manner in which 
the objections had been brought forward to this 
measure, the gentleman from Vermont [understood 
to be Mr. Marsu] had developed the true reason, 
viz: the fear on the part of gentlemen that the con- 
summation of this measure would be the admission 
of a State or more which would vote to destroy and 


pression which was fastened on the country in 1842. 
From this Mr. S. digressed into an examination at 


lishing, as he contended, a conclusive refutation of | 


under consideration, and including the arguments | 


had the power under the constitution of admitting | 


GOOLE,| whose positions were generally well con- 


forever break down that system of robbery and op- | 


some length of the present tariff, showing its inequal- . 
ities and injustice of operation; that the promised 


|. results therefrom had not been realized; and that the 


benefits which had been ascribed to it were the re- 
sults of other causes. If the annexation of Texas 
would conduce to the repeal of this system of rob- 


` bery, and.to the establishment of a system of free 


trade; this would be with him a sufficient reason for 
voting therefor. 
r. S. having concluded— .` .” 

(Mr. F. H. MORSE next obtained the floor, and 
addressed the committee in opposition to the meas- 
ure, contending that the admission of- Texas would 
bring into Congress additional strength in opposition 
to the protective system; and further, that it would 
lead to the extension and perpetuation of slavery. 
He further contended that it would be a robbery of 
Mexico, -for that those who had achieved the inde- 
pendence of Texas were citizens of the United 
States, and. were furnished with aid from this 
country. 

(Mr. ELLIS next obtained the floor, and address- 
ed the committee during the allotted-hour in earnest , 
support of the general principles of the annexation of 
Texas, and in exposition of the manifold advan- 
tages, in every point of view, which would accure to 
our country im all its sections and interests from the 
consummation of this scheme. ‘He argued .(in‘re- 
ply to the objection frequently urged) that the ex- 
tension of our territory, with the administration of 
just and equal laws, and the establishment of the 
principles of freetrade, instead of weakening, would 
vastly strengthen and tend to perpetuate-the exis- 
tence of our republic. There were no objections 
brought against this scheme, he said, but would be 
approved by Lord Aberdeen, and responded to by 
the entire nation of England. He maintained that 
the verdict of the people at the late election had been 
rendered in favor'of annexation, and he invoked the 
assembled representatives of the people to come up, 
and, with an enlarged national view of the benefits 
which would result therefrom to our republic 
throughout all its future existence, carry out that 
verdict . ei 

Mr. NORRIS spoke in favor of annexation, ànd 
Mr. DARRAGH against it. They both spoke at 
so late an hour that our reporters could not report 
them. Their speeches will probably be written out 
at length for our Appendix. “We have requested the 
favor of Mr. Norris to write his out; and we shall 
make the same request of Mr. Darracu when we 
shall have an opportunity of speaking to him. . 

Mr. STEPHENS next obtained the floor, but 
gave way fora motion to rise; when the committee 
rose and reported progress, and., 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: i w 


By Mr. E. D. POTTER: The petition of Joseph Gleason, 
and 107 other citizens of Van Wert county Ohio, asking for 
the establishment of a postroute from Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, to Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana: referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Also, the 
petition of John Hollister, and. others, asking an appropria- 
tion for the payment of certain claims against the Ottawa 
Indians: referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSELY: ‘wo petitions from citizens cf 
Buffalo, for the continuation of the seawall to protect the 
harbor of Buffalo. N 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of Isaac H. Wright, of 
Indiana, praying for leave to enter certain lands on a 
credit of ten years: referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. : 

By Mr. SIMONS: Petitions from citizens of Farrington, 
New Hartford, and Harwinton, in. Connecticut, remoustra- 
ting against the annexation of Texas to the Union; which 
were referred to the Committee ofthe Whole on the state of 
the Union. Also, memorials from citizens of the same 
towns, in Connecticut, praying for the repeal, or abroga- 
tion, ofall slave laws inthe District of Columbia; which 
were referred to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT: Thepetition of citizens 
ef Niagara county, New York, for an appropriation to im- 
prove the harborof Eighteen Mile creek, on Lake Ontario. 
Also the petition of citizens of Lockport, New York, for a 
grant of land to extend the Wabash and Erie canal. 

By Mr. JAMES BLACK: The petition of 124 citizens of 
Cumberland county, State of Pennsylvania, praying Con- 
gress that a bill may be passed for the organization of Ore- 
gon into a Territory of the United States; and that notice be 
given to Great Britain that the joint occupancy shall ter- 
minate at the end of twelve months; and, after that period, 
they be required to withdraw their claims, and psy duties, 
as in other ports ofthe Unites States. 

By Mr. THOMAS SMITH: The memorial of David B. Ab- 
bot, of Ripley -county, Indiana, rermonstrating against the 
constitutional power of Congress employing and paying 
chaplains,.on the ground “that hiring preachers officially, 
and paying them out of the peoples money, arg acts of 
supererogation, \nauthorized by the constitution, and trans- 
cending the powers delegated to the national legislature $ 
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and on the ground that no ecclesiastical authority. has been 
delegated ta Congres,” &¢.: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary... 7 S.. 
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` -HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
_, Sarurpay, January 25, 1845. 
aS, |. PERSONAL EXPLANATION. | 
^ Mr. ADAMS rosé and asked leave to make a per- 
sonal explanation. : oe 


The SPEAKER said it would not be in order ex- | 


cept by general consent, 

No objections being made, 

Mr. ADAMS proceeded. He read from the ac- 
count of the general grounds of his remarks as given 
in the Intelligencer this morning, of which the fol- 
lowing sentence was a part: 

“His general position was‘that with Texas, free from 
slavery, and the assent of Mexico obtained, he was ready to 
vote for annexation to-morrow.” 

He had used (Mr. A. said) an expression to that 
“purpose, but he did not mean to say that he would 
vote for annexation under any of the forms of any 
of the propositionsin this House. He meant to say 
for the mere ultimate result of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States—that was to say, for the 
formation ofa social compact and union between the 
United States and the people of Texas—the would 
vote it. to-morrow. He said that again; but he 
did not mean by that to allow that the Congress of 
the United States had any such power.” It was not 
within the powers of Congress. Congress had the 
power to admit new States into the Union; but the 
admission ofa State was a totally different thing from 
the government of a peaple:7 The position which he 
took yesterday (and which he did not know as he 
should have ‘sufficient time to elucidate thoroughly) 
was, thatthe union of two sovereign peoples, under 
one government could not be performed by any 

-agency but that of the people themselves. He 
stated that he had taken that ground on the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of Louisiana. He further 
recapitulated his arguments on this point. That 
was the cession of a province and the people of a 
province. He did not believe there was power in 
the government to do it; and therefore he did not 
believe in the power of the Congress of the United 
States to assume the government of the people of 
Louisiana, under the treaty which had been made, 
and he voted accordingly. Although he. voted for 
the appropriations required by that treaty, he voted 
against every act of Congress at that session which 
went to enforce a government .on the people of 
Louisiana. He believed then, he believed now, 
that Congress had no such power. He had stated 
yesterday that there was the constitutional infringe- 
ment. Here was the fallacy of the argument in the 

roposition of the gentleman from Ilinois, (Mr. 

ovetass.} Mr. A. supposed that the Congress 
of the United States had no power whatsoever to 
act upon the people of Louisiana after they were 
annexed. But the gentleman did not carry back 
the question to the pomt whether the. Congress of 
the United States, or the President of the United 
States, had power to impose any such laws on the 
people of Texas. He maintained that it was a 
power not delegated to the Congress of the United 
States, and not at all incident to the power of Con- 
gress to admit new States. He said that all the 
propositions before the commitlee—every one of 

-them—were unconstitutional. He should vote 
against every one of them as unconstitutional, be- 
cause they assumed to act upon the people of Texas 
-in a manner in which Congress had no power. 

There were other constitutional objections. The 
acquisition of territory itself could not be performed 
by act of Congress, but it must be done by treaty. 

Mr. COLLAMER asked and obtained leave to 
present a resolutions of the legislature of Vermont 
relative to the annexation of Texas; which were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, the House re- 
solved itself into. a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Horxins in the. chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, with the several amendments thereto, for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States- 

Mr. STEPHENS was entitled to the floor. He 
commenced-with some general remarks, tin which 
ihe announced himself in favor of the annexation of 
"Texas on just and reasonable terms; but other- 
wise that which, consummated in a proper manner, 
would be a great blessing, would be a great curse. 
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LHe referred to the remarks of his colleagues Mr.. 
Haraxson and Mr. Coss, who had saidthat ell par- 
ties in the State of Georgia were favorable to annex- 
ation. On the abstract question they were; but 
there was no party in Georgia during the last can- 
vassin favor of the plan of annexation at that 
time before the American people. 7 : 

Mr. HARALSON (Mr. S. yielding the floor) 
said that the people of Georgia had pronounced at 
the recent election, most emphatically in favor of 
annexation, if need be, on the terms of John Tyler’s 
treaty itself. - 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then would the gentleman 
vote for John Tyler's treaty? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARALSON replied that he would not give 
itup ona quibble of that sort, but he wonld vote 
for John Tyler’s treaty, and for almost every project 
that had been introduced in this House. ‘Texas he 
wanted, and he believed it constitutional, and called 
for by the voice of the American people. 

“Mr. STEPHENS resumed. We believed that 
the people of Georgia, of either party, had not sup- 
ported John Tyler's treaty. During the last can- 
vass in that State, he had heard no man of the gen- 
tleman’s party, or of his own party, who defended 
that treaty.’ : 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hormes] 
had substantially declared that the southern man 
who voted for that treaty was eithera knave or a 
ool. 

Mr. HOLMES explained, and was understood to 
say that any southern man who went to divide the 
territory into slaveholding and non-slaveholding, 
was a fool or knave. 

Mr. STEPHENS resuming, said he had under- 
stood the gentleman. Did John Tyler’s treaty say 
anything about slavery? Was it not as silent as the 
grave on that subject! Could: any southern man, 
then, who knew, as the gentleman from South Car- 
lina had declared, that the South was iv a minority 
on this floor, vote to bring in a wide domain, as 
large as France, by a treaty which left the question 
open? Did notthe remark of the gentleman amount 
to the declaration that any southern man who voted 
for this treaty was a knave ora fool? Mr. S. used 
no such language. 

He went against the proposition reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. 
C. J. IncersoLL] on two grounds. One was, that 
it provided for the assumption of the debts of Texas. 
He proceeded to amplify this consideration; and, in 
the course of his remarks, he said that no man 
knew how much was that debt. 

. Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. The Texians estima- 
ted their debt between seven and eight millions of 
dollars. It had been putat ten millisns of dollars 
by way of covering everything. {Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS understood all of that. He 
asked the honorable gentleman if he could inform 
the House as to the fact whether the authorities of 
Texas knew what was that debt? Had there been 
any estimation of it by them within the last three 
years? 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL replied that her minister 
estimated it atseven or eight millions of dollars, 

i Mr. STEPHENS resumed. That estimate was 
made in 1841. He knew some men who were worth 
their thousands and fifty thousands in 1841 who 
were not worth a cent now. No gentleman on this 
floor presumed to assert that the amount of the debt 
of Texas was known. They knew nothing about it, 

‘He went against this proposition for another rea- 
son; it left the slave question unsettled. Much as 
he regarded the lustre of the “lone star,” (and he 
would let it gleam on,) he admired the brilliant ga- 
laxy of the present confederacy of our glorious old 
twenty-six States as they now existed much more. 
And rathsr than that star shooting from its orbit, and 
coming into ours, should produce confusion, he 
should say let it gleam on alone, and remain 
where itis. From the admission of that country 
with this question open, disastrous would be the 
result, Let that question be settled. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had said. This was 
from the best authority; but this was not the first 
time that Scripture had been misquoted. He said 
postpone not this evil day; if we were to have Tex- 
as, let that question be settled. He wished no Gre- 
cian wooden-horse brought into this confederacy. 

As a southern man, and Georgian, he protested 
against the correspondence of the Secretary of State 
on this subject. The institution of slavery was a 
domestic one, and the Secretary of State sought to 
make it a national one. He objected to calling on 
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| make it a local, a southern, a slave question. 


this. government to strenghten: the ‘institution. of 
slavery. If this government could strengthen,’ it 
could weaken or abolish slavery. The strong post 
occupied-by the South was, that Congress cou d not 
legislate on the subject of slavery atall; and by con- 
ceding to the government the power of legislating to 
strenghten the institution of slavery, they would -be 
putting a weapon into. their enemies’ hands tode- 
stroy them. The gentleman from New York said 
yesterday that the annexation of Texas would ex- 
tend the area of freedom. . Now, Texas was already 
a slave State—slavery existed there; and he would 
ask the gentleman if annexation would. add one slave 
more to those already in being. Will one human 
, being more be oppressed by slavery if Texas be an- 
\ nexed than without it? There was another view he 
\would submit. Was there not every reason to be- 
jieve that the condition of the slaves in Texas would 
‘be ameliorated by being brought uader the whole- 
some influence of our laws? He was opposcd.to'all 
/ the projects for annexation that had been submitted 
except that of the gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. 
Micron Brown.] ‘That project did not contemplate - 
paying the debts of Texas; it did not contemplate 
any future legislation and consequent agitation in 
Congress; and settled the slave question forever. 
He admitted that Texas was quite as independent 
as Mexico, and her government was more stable. 

Mexico had forfeited her rights to ‘Texas, if she 
ever had any. The whole aspect of the question 
was therefore changed since yesterday. An investi- 
gation of the question had convinced him that the 
measure would not be in violation of the constitu- 
tion as had been contended by gentlemen. He then 
proceeded at length to ague the constitutional ques- 
tion, showing that Congress possessed the unques- 
tionable right to acquire and annex territory to the 
Union. 

He next replied to thearguments of many gentle- 
men who had preceded him in this debate, particu 
larly that of the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
Keynepy,] who had contended that no citizen of 
Texas could be a representative on this floor, or oc- 
cupy a seat in the Sonate, without a residence, after 
annexation, of seven and nine years. He said that 
argument was extremely fallacious, What was the 
United States? A confederation of States. If Texas 
was annexed, she would be one of the United 
States; and a residence in Texas for the years speci- 


| fied, would be a residence in one of these United 


States. He continued his reply to various’ gentle- 
men through his hour. ` 

Mr. McLLVAINE said there were so many gen- 
tlemen desiring to address the committee on this 
occasion, and the time was so very limited, that he 
should content himself with a recapitulation of the 
points of his argument, and claborate them and fill 
outlines hereafter. 

{Te said, thisis a great national question in spite 
of the combined efforts of all southern genticmen to 
Its 
influences are as broad as the Union. {t is a prop- 
osition to break up the Union; to destroy the terms 
of the original compact; to uproot and forever de- 
stroy the relation between, the relative influences in 
this government; to restore and perpetuate forever 
that preponderance to the South which it has en- 
joyed from the foundation of the government, but 
which, from the silent operation of our respective 
policies, is passing fromit. It is a proposition to 
bring into this Union, by a simple legislative act, a 
forcign government and a foreign people, equal in 
territorial extent to one-quarter of our entire Union. 
In reply to this, he eaid that the people whom he 
represented will consent to no such thing, and he 
might speak with equal confidence for his- entire 
State. Sheisin favor of the Union as itis. She 
will maintain the constitution as it is, and all its 
compromises, so long as it is suffered to remain the 
fundamental law of this Union. But she will not 
consent that the balances of power, resting upon 
those compromises, shall be disturbed by the incor- 
poration of new and foreign agents. He then pro- 
posed to examine the authority by which this thing 
is proposed to be done.) 

First, the constitutional authority; and secondly, 
the vox populi. He denied that the constitution gives 
to Congress any power, either expressed on implied, 
to acquire foreign territory; or to the treaty-making 
power the right to acquire territory for the purpose 
of extending the Union. He affirmed that the 
power given to Congress to admit. new States was 


limited to the then territory of the Union. —In‘proof 
he offered the debates in the convention, the 
whole of which refer directly and in terms to such 
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territory; from which he inferred, as a necessary 
conclusion, that if there had been. no such territory 
there would'have been no such provision. Hence 
the power to admit foreign States falls to the ground. 
In opposition to this it is argued that, inasmuch as 
the original form of this article was definite in its 
terms, and an indefinite form substituted in its place, 
1t was intended to embrace foreign States. An- 
swer, that an indefinite form was rejected asa 
substitute; and that the whole controversy was in 
reference to the propriety of giving Congress the 
power to dismember the existing States” without 


-their consent; and that no proposition so import- 


ant as that of giving to a bare majority of Congress 
the power to extend, ad libitum, the extent ofthe 
Union, could have been-proposed and adopted by 
that convention without eliciting debate. + 

Next, the vor populi. They were fold that the 
people have decided this question; and, therefore, 
that their will must be done. He denied, first, that 
the people have the power to cxtend the legislative 
powers of this government except in the manner 
prescribed by the constitution itself. And then he 
denied that any number of the States short of the 
whole have the power to engraft upon the consti- 

„tution principles vitally affecting the original com- 
-pact as to the dissenting States. But he utterly de- 
“nied that the people have decided.this question, at 
least affirmatively. He cited the Baltimore conven- 
tion which, by every principle of representative de- 
mocracy, nominated Mr. Van Buren, who was op- 
posed to annexation under existing circumstances, 
but,- by a singular” process of progressive de- 
mocracy, forced upon the party a candidate pledged 
to immediate and unconditional annexation; that 
Silas Wright was placed upon the same ticket for 
the Vice Presidency, who was, like Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, opposed to immediate annexation, to cover up 
this issue in the North; that the nomination subse- 

` quently of Mr. Dallas was irrespective of his Texas 
praaciples, and in reference to his supposed infiu- 
ence in Pennsylvania, the second State in the Union. 
He denied that the question of immediate annexa- 
tion was generally sanctioned by ‘the democratic 
party in the North. In New York, whose vote de- 

` cided the contest, a clear and undisputed arti-Texas 
majority of 10,000 votes was cast; and in the 
whole Union_there was a popular majority against 
the mee 

\In Pennsylvania the question was not fairly in is- 
sue; but her vote was-cast for Mr. Polk as the 
friend of a protective tariff; and that votes thus fraud- 
ulently obtained’ are placed to the annexation of 
Texas. He-said, present to them the question fairly, 
and its attendant consequences, and they are against 
it largely. Pennsylvania is able and willing to pay 
her own just debts; but she will not consent to be 
taxed to pay the debts of other and foreign States. 
She is willing to leave the institution of slavery 
where the eonstitution left it, in the States; but will 
not consent to pour out her blood and her treasure 
and her honor to continue and extend and perpetu- 
ate it. He proposed to notice the question of expe- 
diency, and examine the calculation of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and show that it is fallacious 
and preposterous; that the North, instead of ob- 
taining an increased market for their fabrics, would 
get a 20 per cent. tarif; and the West, instead of 
a new outlet for their agricultural produce, would 
get.increased competition for their labor.: 

(Next he noticed the proper and ultimate limits of 
Texas, and showed that there will not only be no 
public lands of any account, but that there will be 
no territory for free States after the boundary shall 
have been settled upon the most liberal terms as 
proposed by this government. He next proceeded 
to the argument of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina against limiting the extension of slavery, and 
showed that it would resull in the devastation of the 
whole southerti continent. And lastly, he noticed 
the proposed extension of the “area of freedom,” 

: and showed that the union of two independent re- 
. publican governments cannot accomplish it, if free- 
doom means republican liberty.) 
A contest for the floor, accompanied with some 
conversation. by: several gentlemen on the point 
of order, arose between Mr. HALE and Mr. 
WOODWARD... 
The CHAIRMAN awarded the floor to 
Mr. WOODWARD... In some preliminary re- 
marks he announced: his. intention to direct bis re- 
marks «principally. to. the. constitutional question; 
: but, Previous to. that, he wished to present one con- 
` sideration’ with reference to the Missouri compro- 
, mise, of which they had heard so much, in order to 


disabuse the House of prejudices which existed on 
this subject. The settlement of the line commonly _ 
called the Missouri compromise line, north of 
which slavery should notexist, they heard urged 
here as a compromise, an océasion of mutual con- 
cession between the advocates of slavery and non- 
slavery. If ithad been a compromise, it should 
have been in this form: that slavery should not ex- 
ist north, and that ‘non-slavery should not exist’ 
south of this line. On the contrary, in the settle- 
ment of that line, the South took on themselves this 


disability of ever establishing slavery north’ of the -|| 


line, and the adverse party stood where they had - 
stood before recognised and legitimatized throughout 
the whole country] ; 
‘Advancing. to the constitutional question, and 
premising that there had arisen much confusion 
from the use of the word annexation; that Texas 
and Texas alone had the power of annexing her- 
self; that- her power was efficient, that ours was pas- 
sive; that we could only give permission to this 
annexation, he proceeded to refer to the existing 
clause of the constitution, empowering the Congress 
to admit new States into this Union, and to investi- 
gate with some minuteness the various propositions 
and votes in the convention which framed the con- 
stitution, in order to show that it was the intent of 
the framers. of the constitution in inserting the clause 
asit now stands, to provide for the admission of 
States, as occasions arose, out of territory which 
was. not then inthe Union; and this being their in- 
tention, he maintained that it could not have been: 
expressed in direct terms in the constitution, as it. 
would amount to an invitation to the colonies of + 
foreign powers to revolt, and to guaranty to them | 
in that case, and in case of their coming into the ° 
Union, a republican form of government, which 
would have been a breach of international obliga- 
tion, and would have involved us in war with for- 
eign, governments. On the other hand, he asked 
gentlemen on the opposite side, why it was that the " 
express restriction was not made in the constitution, 
if such was the intention of the framers of the consti- 
tution? i ; i 
{In support of this view, he read from the Federalist 
by Mr. Madison, which laid down that the imme- 
diate object of the constitution was to secure the 
the Union of the thirteen primitive States, and such 
States as might arise within their bosom, or voilhin 
their neighborhoods. He held that the constitution 
was a remedial instrument, and the whole burden of 
its object was to prevent the danger of having sep- 
arate confederacies contiguous to each other here. 
Neighboring States were natural enemies to each 
other. The whole object was to substitute for the 
laws of nations, and for treaties, a constitution or 
compact between different States. The exclusion of 
Texas, therefore, was a violation of this object; it 
was the disunion of Texas, aud the defeating of 
that object which the constitution was designed to 
accomplish? f 
(What was the distinction between the treaty-ma- 
king power and the sovereign power. Here was 
the distinction: The treaty-making power was not 
a compact between nations, butit was a compact be- 
tween joint authorities. We have a treaty-making 
department and treaty-making officers, but we have 
no treaty-making power. It must proceed from the 
joint authority of nations. It is not a treaty which 
originates a body politic; it is nota treaty which 
originates a government. Was the constitution of 
the United States a treaty? Why it wasa social 
compact resulting from internal authorities; it was 
an act which did not go abroad. The question now 
between the United States and Texas was one of so- 
cial compact. It was a question not of operations 
and actions, but a question which goes to the or- 
ganization of society. Texas must annex herself 
to the United States. The act which she performs 
is simply a subscription to the constitution of the 
United States; and the act which we perform is sim- 
ply to assent to the action on her part. This was 
the way in which the several States now in the 
Union became parties to the constitutional . govern- 
ment. The constitution which was framed in con- 
vention was ratified by nine States giving their as- 
sent to it; and every succeeding State must come in 
in the same way. We did not annex North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island to the Union, they annexed 
themselves. When the convention broke up, after 
haying framed a constitution, they left their agent 
there to express their authority—not their power— 
that all the States assenting to the constitution might 
comeinto the Union. } Mr. W. then replied to the 
remarks of Mr. BakNarp, which referred to the doç- 


trine of strict construction as maintained in the 
South, explaining what those doctrines weré; and 
how they applied to the present question. 

Mr. CAUSIN obtained the floor over a number 
of competitors, among whom was Mr. RAYNER, and 
then yielded the floor to that gentleman for an ex- 
planation. che Wares ; 

Mr. RAYNER said he wished to state to this 
House-and the nation, (and he wished the reporters 
to take it down,) that no southern whig, who 
was opposed to the annexation of Texas, had been 
allowed to open ‘his mouth on this question. He 
wished to state this, so. that it miglit. appear to. the 
people.of this country that the grounds on whioh the 
southern whigs opposed this measure had not been 
allowed to go tothe world. rg 

The CHAIR made some observations which 
were not heard by the reporter, but was understood 
to call the gentleman to order. : 


Mr. CAUSIN followed, and having but half an 
hour left, he gave notice that he should not attempt 
to make a speech, for that he found impossible in 
the time allotted tò him. He should, however, ex- 
press his views to thé people in another way. He 
then -proceeded to the question, and said he should 
vote against every proposition of annexation which he 
had yet seen, censuring, at the same time, the at=” 
tempts which had been made to make the acquisi- 
tion of territory dependent on a municipal regulation 
or domestic institution. He said he foresaw that 
this matter was but the germ of divisions and par- 
ties for the future, which should influence our elec- 
tions. He proceeded to discuss the question in all 
its bearings, (which have been fully reported during 
this debate,) particularly the constitutional power 
to admit Texas into this Union as now proposed. 

At 2o’clock, precisely, the chairman announced 
the arrival of the hour which the House had fixed 
for the termination of the debate, and the committee 
proceeded to vote on the pending propositions, and 
on the several propositions subsequently offered. 

The state of the question before the Committee 
was this: ioe cet 

Mr. C. J. IncersoLL had reported from the Com- 7 
mittee on Foreign Affairs a joint resolution declaring 
that annexation and union between the United States 
and the republic of Texas, take effect’as settled: the 
12th of April last, in the following words, viz: `` 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the United 
States. : : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That an- 
nexation-and union between the said United States and the 
republic of Texas take effect as settled the twelfth of April 
last, in the following words, viz: 

“ARTICLE 1. The republic of Texas, acting in conformity 
with the wishes of the -people and government, cedes 
to the United States all the territories of Texas, to be 
held by them in full property and sovereignty, and to be 
annexed to the said United States as one of their Territories, 
subject to the same constitutional provisions with their 
other Territories. This cession including all public lots and 
squares, vacant lands, mines, ‘minerals, salt lakes and 
springs, public. edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy "yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and accoutrements, archives and public docu- 
ments, public funds, debts, taxes and dues unpaid at the time 
of annexation. 

“ARTICLE I. The cilizens of Texas shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, maintained and protect- 
ed in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
admitted, as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of citizens of the United States. 

“ARTICLE HE All titles and claims to real estate, valid 
under the laws of Texas, shall be held so by the United 
States, and measures adopted for the speedy adjudication 
of all unsettled claims to land, and patents shall be granted 
to those found valid. é 

“Anticie tv. The public land hereby ceded shall be 
subject to the laws regulating the public lands in the other 
Territories of the United States, as far as they may be ap- 
plicabie; subject, however, to such alterations and changes 
as Congress may from time to time think proper to make. 
If, in consequence of the mode in which lands have -heen 
surveyed in Texas, or from previous grants or locations, 
the sixteenth section cannot be applied tothe purpose of 
ecucotion, Congress shall make equal provision by grant 
of land elsewhere. And it is also further understood that, 
hereafter, the books, papers, and documents of the General 
Land Office of Texas shall be deposited and kept at such 
place in Texas as the Congress of the United States shall 


. direct. 


“ARTICLE vy. The United States assume and agree to pa 
the public debts and liabilities of Texas, however created, 
for which the faith or credit of her government may be 
bound at the time of annexation; said debts and liabilities 
estimated not to exceed, in the whole, ten millions of dol- 
lars, to be ascertained aud paidin the manner hereinafter 
stated: 

“The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be made at the treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days after annexation, as follows: Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of 
Baltimore, or his executors, on the delivery of that amount 
of ten per cent. bonds of Texas; one hundred thousand dol- 
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tars, if sò much Be re ` the redemptic 

SÒ be required, -in the redemption of the ex- 

chequer bills which may be in circulation Eit the ne ot 
annexation Forthe payment of the remainder of the debts 
an Hebilities of- Texea, which, together with the amount 
aoe apgelted, shall uot gee ee millions of dollars, 

a ue herein ceded, and the net rev ret t 

samer are hereby pledged. ; et revenue fedili the 
-SARTic“E vi Tu order to asoerttit the full amount of 
debts. and liabilities héreiti assumed, and the legality ae 
validity thereof, fous Commissioners shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent ofthe Senate, who “shall meet at Washington, 
Texas, within the period of six months after annexation, and 
may continue in session not exceeding twelve months, un- 
less. the .Congress of the United States should pro- 
long the- time. They shall take an oath for the faith- 

, ful'dischaige fof their duties, and that they are not direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in said claims at the time, and 
will not be during their continuance in office, and the 
said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings. In 
case of the death, sickness, or resignation of any of the com- 
missioners, his or their place or places may be supplied by 
the dppointment-as aforesaid, or b the President of the 
United States during the recess of the Senate. They, or a 
majority of them, shall be authorized, under such regula- 
tions as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, to 
hear, examine, and decide on all questions touc ing the le- 
gality and validity of said claims, and shall, when a claim is 
allowed, issue a certificate to the claimant, stating the 
amount, distinguishing principal from interest. The certifi» 
cates so issued shall be numbered, and entry made of the 
number, the name of the persen to whom issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose. They 
shell transmit the records of their proceédings and 
the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them, 
relative to the claims allowed or rejected, to the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to. be deposited 
therein; and the Secretary ofthe Treasury shall, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggre- 
gate’amount of the debts and liabilities allowed; and iP the 
same, when added to the amount to be paid to Frederick 
Dawson,.and the sum which may be paid in the redemption 
of the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum 
of ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the. presentation ofa 
certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the option of the 
holder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing 


principal from interest, and payable to him or order, out of | 


the net proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, or stock 
ofthe United States, for the amount allowed, including 
ptincipal and interest, and bearing an interest of three per 
cent; per annum from the date thereof; which stock, in ad- 
dition to being made payable out of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, shall also be receivable in pay: 
ment for the same. In case. the amount of the debts and 
liabilities allowed, with the sums aforesaid to be paid to 
Frederick Dawson, end which may be paid in the redemp- 
tion of the excheyuer bills, shall exceed the sum of ten mil- 
tions of dollars, the said secretary, before issuing a new cer- 
tificate, or stock, asthe case may be, shall make in each 
case such proportionable and ‘ratable deduction on its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of ten 
millions of dollars; and he shall have power to make all 
needful rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect 
tae powers hereby vested in him. 

“ARTICLE vin Until further provision shall be made, the 
laws of Texas, as now existing, shall remain in force; and 
all executive and judicial officers of Texas, except the 
President, Vice.President, and heads of departments, shall 
retain their offices, with all power and authority appertain- 
ing theretoj.and the courts of justice shall remain in all 
respects as now established and organized. 
| “ARTICLE vii. Immediately after annexation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
serit of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall 
proceed to Texas and receive the trausfer of the territory 
thereof, and all the ‘archives and public property, and 
other things herein conveyed, in the name of the United 
States. He shall exercise all executive authority in said 
territory necessary to the proper execution of the laws, 
until otherwise provided. x 

“Resolved, That the-said articles are hereby declaredto be 
the fundamental law of union between the said United 
States and Texas, so soon as the supreme authorities of the 
said republic of Texas shall agree to the same. And it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States, so soon 
as he shall be officially notified of such agreement on the 

art of Texas, to annomnce the same by proclamation. 

“Resolved; further, by the anthority aforesaid, Thatit is un- 
derstood and intended that whatever was stipulated to be 
done immediately, or ata fixed period after the exchange 
of said compact, shall be done immediately, or. in a like pe- 

- riod after the supreme authorities of Texas shall have for- 
mally agreed to these resolutions.” 


And further declaring [sec. 2} the said articles 
“to be the fundamental Jaw of union” between 
the United States and Texas, as “soon as the 
supreme authorities of the said republic of Texas 
agree to the same. And it shall be the duty of the 
President of the United States, as soon as he shall be 


officially notified of such agreement on the part of | 


Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 
‘And farther, (sec. 3,] “That it ts understood and 
intended that whatever was stipulated to be done im- 


mediately or at a fixed period after the exchange of. 


said compact, shall be done immediately or ina like 
eriod after the supreme authorities of Texas shall 
Jave formally agreed to these resolutions.” 

Which said joint resolution Mr. Weir had 
moved to amend by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and inserting as a substitute that which 
(entire) reads as follows: i 


JOINT RESOLUTION annexing Texas to the United 
pee, States. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


SRESSIONAL GLOBE: 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the passagé. of these resolutions, (the supreme au- 
thorities of Texas concurring therein.) the territory now 
known as the republic of Texas be, and the same is hereby, 
annexed to, and made a portion of, the territory of the 
United States. F 

Sre. 2. And be it further resolved, That the inhabituuts now 
residing upon the said territory, and within the limits of 
Texas, shall be incorporatedinto the Union of the United 
States, and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent 
with the principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States. . 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the said territory 
hereby annexed shall be knownas the “Territory of Texas;” 
and, until otherwise ordered, the laws of Texas now ex 
shall remain in full force; and all executive and judicial 
ottleers of Texas, (except the President, Vice President, and 
heads of department,) shall retain their offices, with all au- 
tnority and power appertaining thereto; and the courts of 
justice there established shall, for the present, remain as 
now organized. 

Sue. £. And be it further resolved, That all titles and claims 
to real estate, valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall 
pe ia emad and held so by the government of the United 

ates. 

Src. 5. And be it frrther resolved, That the public lands in 
the said territory be, and the same are hereby, pledged for 
the payment of the debt, however created, anterior to the 
passage of these resolutions, for which the faith of the gov- 
ernment of Texas has been given, amounting, as is sup- 
posed, to ten millions of dollars. : 

Src. 6. And be it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter he appointed, under sitch restrictions as Con 
gréss may impose, to examine atid report the claims which 
may be presented against the government of Texas, in order 
that the proceeds of the public lands, as uforesaid, may be 
applied to the extinguishment thereol. 

Sec. 7, And be it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, who shall establish the bound 
aries, aud divide said terrilory in such manner and form as 
Congress may direct. 

Se. 8. And be it further resolved, That ag soonas the su 
preme authorities of Texas shall signily their approval of 
these resolutions, the same shall be deemud and held to be 
the fundamental Jaw of the land, 


Which said amendment Mr. Dovucnass had 
moved to amend by striking out the preceding and 
substituting therefor a proposition, which, after’sev- 
eral modifigations, is as follows: 


Joint resolution providing for the admission of Texas as a 
State of the Union. 

Be it resolved by the Senata and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congr s assembled, That 
the Congress doth consent that the territory rightfully in- 
cluded within the limits of Texas be erected intu a new 
State, by the name and style of ‘Texas, with a republican 
form of government, to beadopted by the people of ‘Texas, 
with the consent of the existing government, and be admit- 
ted into the Union upon the following conditions ànd guar- 
anties; which, when adopted as aforesaid, shall be obliga- 
tory as well upon the people ofTexas as upon the United 
States. x 

First. That said State be formed subject to the adjust- 
ment, by the government of the United States, of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other governments, 

Second. That the constitution of said State of Texas, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people thereof, 
be transmitted to the President of the United States, that the 
same may be laid hefore Congress at its next session. 

Third, That Texas shall retain her public lands and other 
ublic property, and remain, as at present, responsible for 
er debts. 

Fourth. Thatif, hereafter, with the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the State now proposed to be admitted, new States 
be formed within the jurisdiction of said State, said new 
States shall not exceed three in number, in addition to the 
said State; and such new States shall. be admitted into the 
Union with or without the institution of slavery, as the 
people in each one of said States respectively may, at the 
time of their application to Congress foradmission, deter- 
mine. 

And the pending question was first on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Douerass to the amendment of Mr. 
WELLER. ; , 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee rise, 
with a view, in the House, to move a call of the 
House; but, after some conversation—the attendance 
of members already being very full—he withdrew 
the motion. 

Tellers were asked, and, being ordered, Messrs. 
Cave Jounson and Wiyruror were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 96, noes 107. : 

So the amendment of Mr. Doverass to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

" The question then recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Wruter, (as above. given,) i 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the reading of the 
amendment; which was read. 

Mr. H. moved an amendment, to add at the close 
of the section 2d of the amendment the following: 

“And the terms ow which said territory shall be admitted 


as States into the Union shail be determined by Congress 
at the time of aduiission, in accordance with the constitu- 


“tion” 


Mr. REDING asked tor tellers; which were or- 
dered. ` ; 
The question being taken on the amendment of 


y Be 
ayes 35, noes not counted, . a 


The question again recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. WELLER, : N : 
Mr. ELMER, proposed to amend by substituting 
the proposition, offered yesterday by Mr, Owes, 
accepted by Mr. Dovetass, and just rejected by the 


committee, except the last four lines, in heu of which, 
he inserted'as follows: : : ; 


“And in that one.of the said new States which shall: be 
first admitted, and in one other of thë said new ‘States, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for the punishinent 
of crimes, shall not exist.” ye 


The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Ermer to the amendment, it was rejected— 
ayes 16, noes not counted. a 

The question ‘once more recurring on the. amend- 
ment of Mr. WELLER, a ‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and the 
word “That,” and inserting the following: 


[That] so much of Texas as may be‘embraced in an area 
not exceeding that of the largest State in the Union, and és 
shall be described in the constitution to be adopted as herein: 
after provided, shall, on the adoption ofa constitution by 
the people thereofas a State, in accordance with the consti: 
tution of the United States and of the provisibris of this at; 
and on the transmission of such constitution to the Prési- 
dent, on or before the dth dey of July next, be, and the 
same is hereby, upon his proclamation thereof, admitted 
as one of thé States of this Union. aca 

Sru 2 And be it further resolved, That such constitution 
shall contain a provision ceding to the United States the ju- 
yisdiction of the residue of the territory of ‘Texas, in which 
slavery shall not exist, unless Congress shall hereafter so 
determine by law; and this act ofadmission shall not be con- 
strued to imply any assumption. of or intention on the part 
of the United States to assume, now or hereafter,the debts, or 
any portion thereof, of Texas, or to impair the right of said 
State tothe soil of the territory so to be ceded, or the right 
of the State of Texas to determine whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist in said State. i A 

See a dnd be it further resolved, That until the next dppof- 
tionment of representatives among the States, the said State 
of Texas shall be entitled to two senators and two repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, z 

The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected—ayes 40, noes not 
counted, : 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
WELLER, . ; 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved an amendment to 
the amendment, to add to the second section (of Mr. 
WerLer’s amendment, as above) the following 
proviso; ` i 

Provided, That as a fundamental condjtion of the annexe- 
tion aforesoid, the existence of slavery shall be forever pro- 
hibited in one-half (of all the annexed territory, to include 
the west and northwest part thereof, and to be determined, 
as nearly as may be, by a line running due north and south 
through the territory aforesaid. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected by—ayes:46, noes not 
counted, i : 

The question still recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. WELLER, 

Mr. BURKE moved to amend the amendment 
by striking outall after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting the following: 


hat the Congress doth consent that the territory 
known as the repu of ‘fexas, and rightfully belonging 
to thesame, may beerected into a new State, to he called 
the State of Texas, with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people vf said republic, in such mode 
as the duly constituted authorities thereof may prescribe, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. 

Swe. Q And be U furiher enacted, That the constitu. 
tion ofthe State of Texas, withthe proper evidence of its 
adoption by the people of Texas, shall be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to be laid before Congress 
for its final action, on or before ths first day ofJanuary one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, 

See. 8. And be itfurther enacted, That the aforesaid terri- 
tory may be divided into new States, not exceeding five in 
number, aud, having a suficient population, may be admit- 
ted into the Union under the terms and provisions of the 
federal constitution: Provided, ‘That such States as may be 
formed out of that portion of said territory lying south of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude. commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall Le admitted 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as the people of 
State asking admission may desire. 

Sec- 4, And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United Stutes, by and with the advice and coxsent of 
the Senate, ig hereby authorized to adjust and settle all 
questions relating to the boundaries of said territory, which 
may arise with other governments. 

f; a. And be it further enacted, That said State, when 
admitted into the Union, after ceding to the United States 
all mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, and also all pub. 
lic edifices, except her capitol, courthouses, jails, and 
other buildings adapted to State and county purposes; and 
all fortifications, barracks, ports, and-harbors, navy and 
navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, aud. ell 
other property and means pertaining to the public defence 
belonging to said republic of Texas, shall retain all the 
public funds, debts, taxes, and dues ‘of every kind. which 
may belong or be due to said’ republic; and ‘shall also re- 
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‘tain allthe public lands lying within its limits, to be ap- 
plied tothe payment of the’ debts and liabilities of the said 
republic of Texas; and the residue of said lands, after dis- 
„Charging said debts and liabilitiés, may be. disposed ofas 
said State shall direct; Provided, that in no event shall said 
debts and liabilities be assumed by, or become a charge 
upon, the government ofthe United States. . 

Skc.6. And- be i further enacted, That -all questions, 
claims, and disputes, in regard to land titles, arising within 
the territorial limits of Texas, shall be adjusted, settled, and 

: decided by the courts and authorities of said State, subject 
to ane constitutional jurisdiction of the courts of the United 
es. 

Sec. 7. And beitfurther enacted, That the State of Texas, 
when admitted into the Union, shall be entitled to two sen~ 
ators; and, until the next apportionment, to two representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States. 

Src. 8, And be it further enacted, That the foregoing con- 

, ditions and guaranties, when accepted by the constituted 
_ authorities of Texas, shall be the fundamental basis of union 
between said republic and the United States. 


The question was taken, and the amendment to 
. the amendment was rejected—ayes 96, noes 111. 
The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
` WELLER, - i 
Mr. MILTON BROWN submitted the following 
asan amendment to iti Strike out the amendment 
of Mr. WeLLeR to the original resolution and insert 
as follows: 


. JOINT RESOLUTION declaring the terms on which Con- 
gress will admit Texas into the Union as a State. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

_ United States of America in Congress assembled, That Con- 

gress doth consent that the territory properly included 

within, and rightfully belonging to the republic of Texas, 

may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of 

_ Texas, witha republican form of government, to be adopted 

by the people of said republic, by deputies in convention 

assembled, with the consent of the existing goverament, in 

order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. r : 

Src. 2. And be further resolved, That the foregoing con- 
sent of Congress is given upon the following conditions, 
and with the following guaranties, to wit: 

First. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment 
by this. government of all questions of boundary that may 
arise with other governments; and the constitution thereof, 
with the prover ‘evidence of its. adoption by the people of 
said republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. 

econd Said State, when admitted into the Union, after 
ceding to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, 
barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, 
magazines, arms, armaments, and all other property and 
means pertaining to the public defence belonging to said 
republic of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues of every kind which may belong to, or be 
due and owing said republic; and shall also retain all the 
vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its limits, to 
be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of said 
republic of Texas; and the residue of said lands, after dis- 
charging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said 
State may direct; but in no eventare said debts and liabili- 
geto become a charge upon the government of the United 
‘States. 

Third. New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four 

in number in addition to said State of Texas, and having suf- 
ficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the federal con- 
‘gtitution. And such. States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Mis- 
souri compromise line, shall be admitted into, the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire. 

Mr. DOUGLASS asked the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to. accept the following asa modification of 
his amendment, to come in after the last clause: 


And in. such States as shall be formed out of said ter- 
ritory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except forcrime, shall be prohibited. 

Mr. M. BROWN accepted the modification.” 

The question being taken on the amendment or 
substitute as modified, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive, ayes 109, noes 99. 

_ "The question was then taken on agreeing to the 
amendmentias:amended, and decided in the affir- 
mative, ayes 110, noes 93. 

- On motion by Mr. M. BROWN, 

The committee rose and reported the resolution as 
amended to the House. 

“Mr. CAVE: JOHNSON then rose and said: we 
have so much business pending before Congress, 
and so short. ‘a tinie left todo ‘it in, that I hope the 

: -House will now sanction the previous question, and 


put an‘end to this agitating question. I therefore 


-move the previous question. 
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The question was put on seconding ‘the previous 


question, and decided in the affirmative, .ayés 107, 
noes 97. s Ha et 
The question, “Shall the main question be now 
put?” coming up, ce 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF called 
nays; which were ordered. 


r. STETSON wished to know if the vote now 


taken would prevent the taking the yeas and nays. 


ona proposition to restrict slavery in this terri- 
tory. : ; 

The CHAIR said it would not if the proposition 
should be in order. 

The vote was then taken, and the question was 
decided in the affirmative, yeas 113, nays 106, as 
follows: | . 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Bayly, Bel- 
ser, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron 
V. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Shepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinch, Clinton, Cobb, 
Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dawson, 
Dean, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Ellis, Farlee, 
¥icklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, 
Henley, Holmes, Hodge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
bell, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClernand, McConnell, MeDowell, McKay, Isaac E. 
Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Peyton, Emery Ð. Potter, Pratt, David S. Reid, 
Reli, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saunders, Senter, 
Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, {Stcenrod, Stephens, Siiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Titbatts, Tucker, 
Weller, Wentworth, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, 
and Yost—113. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Bar 
ringer, Barnerd, Benton, Brengle, Briukerhoft, Jeremi 
Brown, Buftington, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary 
Catlin, Causin, Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, 
Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Kichard D: Davis, Deberry, 
Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, Elmer, Fish, Florrence, Foot, 
Giddings, Goggin, Willis Green, Byram Green, Grinnell, 
Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward 8. Hamlin, Hardin, 
Harper, Herrick, Hudson, Washington Bunt, James B. 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Lyon, 
MeCauslen, Mecieliana, MeUvaine, Marsh, Mathews, Ed. 
J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mosely, Nes, 
Paterson, Phenix, Pollock, Klisha R. Potter, Preston, 
Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rayner, Reding, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Roduey, Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenck, Sev- 
erance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simous, 
Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Stetson, Andrew 
Stewart, John Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, 
Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, Wheaton, 
John White, Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, and 
William Wright—106. 


So the main question was ordered to be now 
ut. 
Š The SPEAKER announced the next question to 
ye on agreeing to the amendment of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. JOAN STEWART called for the reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. VINTON called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. ELMER. rose and said he wished to be cx- 
cused from voting, and for that he would state his 
reasons. He was favorable— 

The SPEAKER interposed and said the limit to 
which the gentleman was confined was very nar- 
row. 

Mr. ELMER said he merely wished to state that 
he was in favor of the admission of Texas to this 
Union, and would be willing to vote for such a 
proposition if it were brought before the House in 
a reasonable shape. 

The SPEAKER again reminded the gentleman 
that the limit to which he must confine himself was 
very narrow. 

Mr. ELMER continued. But under the previous 
question they were cut off from taking the yeas 
and nays on any amendment. [Loud cries of 
“order, order.”]| He wished to be excused because 
he was called upon to vote for a proporition which, 
in another shape, he should be in favor of; but he 
had no opportunity of taking the sense of the House 
by yeas and nays on an amendment by whith he 
desired to make a reasonable compromise on the 
subject of slavery so as to exclude that institution 
from a part of the territory. {Loud cries of ‘‘order.”] 
He thought this was a sufficient reason for desiring 
to be excused from voting, but having made that 


for. the yeas and 


Cser, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, 


> Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, 


Vorume 14....No. 18. 
‘statement he now withdrew his application. 
{Laughter.] 


“Me. HOUSTON inquired if he could not now 
move that the gentleman. from New Jersey be 
excused, for he had given a-sufficiently cogent rea- 


son. : 
-The SPEAKER said that such a motion would 


< not be in order. 


The question was then taken by yeas and-nays, 


< and resulted thus—yeas 118, nays 101: 


YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Bayly, Bel 
° James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron 
YV. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Sliepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, 
y Clinch, Clinton, Cobb, 
Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dawson, 
Dean, Delict, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Ellis, Farlee, 
Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller; Hammett, Haralson, Hays, 
Henley, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
pell, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew” Kennedy, 
Kirkpatrick, Lubranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkins, Lyon, 
Maclay, MeClernand, McConnell, McDowell, “McKay, 
Mathews, Jsaac E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris; OWën, 
Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Peyton, Emery D. .Pottnr, Pratt, 
David S. Reid, Relie, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, 
Saunders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, 
Slidell, John T Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stephens, John . Stewart, Stiles, James W. 
Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong. Sykes, Taylor, hemp- 
son, Tibbatts, ‘Sucker, Weller, Wentworth, Woodward, 
Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost—Lis. 

NA¥S—Messrgs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Benton, Brengle, Brinkerhott, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Carpenter, Jeremiah B. Cary, Carroll, 
Catlin, Causin, Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, 
Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, 
Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
Giddings, Goggin, Willis’ Green, Byram Green, Grinnell, 
Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edw. S. Hamlin, Hardin, 
Harper, Herrick, Hudson, Washington Hunt, James B. 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
Johu P. Kemedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, McCauslen, 
MeClelland, Meiivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mosely, Nes, Paterson, Phænix, 
Pollock, Elisha. R, Potter, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rath- 
bun, Rayner, Reding, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Ro- 
gers, St. John, Sample, Schenck,. Severance, Dayid L. 
Seymour, Albert Smith, Calch B.. Smith, Spence, Stetson, 
Androw Stewart, Summers, Thomasson; Tilden, .'Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, Wheaton, John 
White) Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, and Wiliam 
Vright— 101. y 


So the amendment of the committee was concur- 
ed in. i 

The SPEAKER stated the next question to be 
on the'engrossment of the bill for a third reading. 

Mr. WINTHROP called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered, and resulted thus—yeas 119, 
nays 97: : 


YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Bayly, Bel- 
ger, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron 
y. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Butke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Shepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, Au- 
gus tus A, Chapman, Chappell, Clinch, Clinton, Cobb, 
Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dawson, 
Dean, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edis, 
Farlee, Ficklin, Poster, French, Fuller, Hammett, Haral- 
son, Hays, Henley, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston- 
Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, An- 
drew Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClernand, McCon- 
nell, McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac 
E. Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, 
Payne, Pettit, Peyton, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, David S. 
Reid, Relie, Rhett; Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saunders, 
Senter, Thomas F. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, 
John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stephens, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, ‘Tibbatts, 
Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Woodward, Joseph A. 
Vright, Yancey, and Yost--119. 

WAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Bar- 
r er, Barnard, Benton, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Cau- 
sin, Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, R. D. Davis, Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, 
Dunlap, Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, 
Willis Green, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Her- 
rick, Hudson, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph 
BR. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley DB, Johnson, John 
P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, MeClel- 
land, Mclivainc, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Free- 
man H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, Paterson, Phenix, Pollock, 
Elisha R: Potter, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rayner, 
Reding, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, St. John, 
Sample, Schenck, Severance, David L. Seymour, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, Summers, 
Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, andWilliam Wright—97. 


So the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed. : 
The resolution: was read a third time by its title. 
Mr. STEWART of Connecticut: called for its 
reading entire; which was read. 
And-the question being on its passage, i 


Mr. JAMESON called for the previous question; 
opii was seconded, and the main question was or- 
dered. ` ; 

On this question Mr. BRODHEAD asked the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered; and being ta- 
en, resulted—yeas 120, nays 98, as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Bayly, Bel- 
ser, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron 
V. Brown, Milton Brown, William “J. Brown, Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Shepherd Cary, Reuben Chap- 
man, A. A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinch, Cobb, Clinton, 
Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dawson, 
Dean, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Ellis, Far- 

lee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Hawimett, Haralson, 
Hays, Henley, Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Hubbell, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, . Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lump- 
kin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. 
Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Peyton, E. D. Potter, Pratt, David S. Reid, Relfe, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saunders, Senter, Thomas 
H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, John 
Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, 
Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 
entworth, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and 
Yost—120. j 3 A : 

NAYS-~Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Benton, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, 
Catlin, Causin, Chilton,” Clingman, Collamer, {Cran 
ston, Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Da- 
vis, Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, Elmer, Fish, 
Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Willis Green, Byram 
Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S$, 
Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Herrick, Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Perley B.Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Dan- 
jel P. King, McClelland, Mcilvaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Moree, Moseley, Nes, Patterson, Pho- 
nix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, 
Rathbun, Rayner, Reding, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, 
Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenck, Severance, David 
L. Seymour, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, An- 
drew Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, Wheaton, John White, 
Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, and William Wright 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


Mr. JAMESON moved the reconsideration of the 
vote just taken on the passage of the resolution, and 
called for the previous question, under the operation 
of which the reconsideration was negatived. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. GIDDINGS asked if it was too late to move 

` an amendment of the title. 

The CHAIR said it was too late, the title having 
been announced by the Chair, and the House hav- 
ing assented to it. 

r. HOPKINS withdrew the motion to adjourn, 
and moved a reconsideration of the vote on agreeing 
to the title; and under the operation of the previous 
question, the recqnsideration was rejected. 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
` presenting them: 


By Mr. BRINKERHOFF: The petitionof citizens of Lo- 
raine county, Ohio, praying an appropriation for the im- 

royement of the harbor at the mouth of Black river, on 

ake Erie: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RITTER: A petition from widow Elizabeth Ly- 
on,of Hamburg, Berks county, Pennsylvania, for relief. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of Henry B. Parrish, 
John Dowling, and 50 other citizens of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Ohio, praying for an appropriation for the Cumberland 


road. f 

By Mr. DANA: The affidavit, &e. of James Crawford, in 
relation to his application for a pension: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. _ 

By Mr. BAKER: The remonstrance of Samuel H. Peck- 
ham and 79 other legal voters of the town of Royalston, 
Massachusetts, against the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States: referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. ee i f 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Daniel Kendig, Ste- 
phen Atherton, and 60 other citizens of Danphin county, 
Pennsylvania, asking an amendment of the naturalization 
pe Mr. EMERY D. POTTER: The petition of Hon 
Benjamin Bissell and others, members of the court and bar 
of Lake county, Ohio, asking fora division of the State of 
Ohio into two judicial districts for the United States court, 
to be ealled the northerifand southern districts: referred to 

he Committee on the Judiciary. i : 

j By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of the Mexican Gulf Rail- 
road company, for permission to purchase a certain tract of 
public land: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. ALFRED P. STONE: The remonstrance of 53 
members of the Ohio legislature against the division of Ohio 
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into two” judicial districts, and to remeve the: district and 

circuit court of the United States from Célumbus to Cincin- 

nal and Cleveland: referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
iciary. s ; : 

By Mr. SHEPHERD CARY: The petition of F. Giffrey, 
Henry Johns, and others, for the erection of a ‘light-house 
upon Allen Point, in the town of Gouldsborough, Maine: 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. - 

By Mr. ROGERS: The petition of Michael Johnson, of 
Glens Falls, Warren county, New York, praying for relief: 
referred tothe Committe of Claims. _ 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of C. Walker, and 
numerous other merchants of Chicago, in favor of a harbor 
at Galein,. Michigan: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. ` 

By Mr. ELMER: The petition of Daniel Hainesand 27 
other members of the bar of New Jersey, praying Congress 
to provide for distributing the reports of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the superior courts, 
the executive, and the public librafies of the several States, 


and to our diplomatic representatives abroad, free of ex- |} 


pense. 

Correction.—In our hasty notice of the re- 
marks of Mr. Extis in the House of Representatives 
last evening we spoke of his advocating the “prin- 
ciples of free trade.” We should have limited the 
remark to internal trade. His observations were not 
applicable to foreign commerce, Had the whole 
Ppecch been given, the mistake would not have been 
made: $ 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 27, 1845. 


Mr. FOSTER presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Danel S. Dickinson, elected by the legisla- 
ture of New York a senator from that State to fill 
the unexpired term of the Hon. Nathaniel P. Tall- 
madge. He was qualified, and took his scat. 

Also, presented the credentials of the Hon. Joun 
A. Dix, elected by the legislature of New York a 
senator from that State to fill the unexpired term of 
the Hon. Silas Wright; which being read, he came 
forward, and was qualified. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


A message was received from the Flouse of Rep- 
resentatives, by the hands of their clerk, Mr. 
Frencn, announcing the fact of the. passage, by that 
House, of the joint resolution for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, and asking the Senate 
to concur therein. Subsequently the above resolu- 
tion was taken up, read twice, and, on the motion of 
Mr. ARCHER, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
atea communication from the Navy Department, 
transmitting statements from all the bureaus of con- 
tracts made by that department during the year 1844, 

Also, a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, transmitting statements prepared by the Sec- 
ond Comptroller, showing the balance of appropria- 
tions for the service of that department remaining in 
the treasury for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1844. 

Mr. CHOATE presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, elected by the legislature of 
Massachusetts a senator from that State for six 
years from the 4th of March, 1845; which were 
read and ordered to be placed on file. 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was ordered ‘that 
the memorial of John P. Skinner and the legal repre- 
sentativesof Isaac Green, praying that a sum of 
money recovered of them as sureties of Thomas 
Emerson, late a pension agent, may be refunded, be 
taken from the files of the Senate and committed. 

Mr. MILLER presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of New Jersey, requesting the senators and 
representatives from that State to use their best ex- 
ertions to procure the distribution by Congress of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the executives and legislatures of the States, 
and to the Territories. 

Mr. MILLER made some remarks, concurring 
heartily in the object of the resolutions. These de- 
disions (he said) contained the best exposition of 
the constitution and laws of the United States, and 
should be placed in the hands of all the legislatures 
of the States. He alluded to the practice in New 
Jersey of distributing, under State authority, of the 
decisions of the State courts, and he did not sce any 
reason why the general government should not do 
the same thing with reference to the decisions of the 
Supreme Courts. ‘The were (he said) in the habit 
of spending millions of dollars in printing and dis- 
tributing the laws and proceedings of the legislative 
branch of the government, whilst they had not ex- 
pended a dollar, except for the payment of the salary 
of the reporters of, the decisions, towards informing 
the people of the decisions of the Supreme Court. 


The reports of the decisions ‘aré-made,. but’ kept 
under the lock of. that officer, except some few co- 
pies, which are obtained “on private account... The 
resolutions were referréd ta the Committee: on the 
Judiciary. ~ Bos $ : 

Mr. PEARCE presented. resolutions passed by 
the general assembly of the State of Maryland, of 
the same import as those. presented above by the 
senator from New Jersey, [Mr.Muuer.] >, 

- Mr. P. said the practice in Maryland, ‘as. to: the 
distribution of the Pacinos of the State courts, was 
the same as ‘that of New Jersey. The. resolutions 
were read, and ordered to be printed... i 

Mr: BREESE presented a memorial from: the 
judges and members of the bar of the ‘State of Ili- 
nois, praying fora general distribution of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a remonstrance from 
250 citizens of Albany, New York, against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. — a 

Mr. D. gave notice that he would, to-morrow, ask 
leave to introduce a bill concerning the -district 
and circuit courts of the northern district of New 
York. . 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial signed by 
William Pennington and others, members of the 
New Jersey bar, praying for a`general distribution 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States: referred to the Judiciary Committee. _ 

Mr. BREESE presented a petition from Jenil 
Root and 222 others, citizens of Peoria county, Tli- 
nois, praying for reform in the judiciary, and for the 
abolition of the common law: referred to the Judi» 
ciary Committee. i à 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens òf Alleghany county, Pennsyl- 
vania, asking Congress to fix a uniform rate of post- 
age on letters of two cents on each letter for any dis~ 
tance. Laid on the table, the bill being before the 
Senate. : 

Also, presented a memorial of a number of citi- 
zens of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, asking the 
Senate to oppose any measure for directly or indi- 
rectly annexing Texas to the United States: referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. a 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from citizens 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, asking for 
reform in the naturalization laws: referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. a 

Mr. CHOATE presented a. petition from the 
American Statistical Association, praying Congress 
to distribute to them annually copies of its- legisla- 
tive documents: referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 


Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition from | 


Thomas Downey, asking for the correction of an 
error in the survey of the public lands in the district 


surveyed by David Hillis: referred to the Comit- 


tee on Public Lands. . ‘ 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a memorial from citi- 
zeus of Ohio, praying Congress to take immediate 
measures for the construction of a canal around the 
falls of St. Mary’s: referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. g 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition from Eugene 
Pardee, and a number of other citizens of the coun- 
ty of Wayne, Ohio, expressing the desire that the 
Congress would extend the laws-of the United 
States over the Oregon Territory, and organize a 
territorial government in that country: read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tions; which lie on the table one day, under the 
rule: ve 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be 
prepared a collection of the instructions which have issued 
since the 17th August, 1838, either by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Commissioner of the General Land Office; 
together with the official opinions of the Attorney General 
and the Solicitor of the General Land Office, on questions 
arising under the land laws since the above period. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate cause the gen- 
eral public acts of Congress, passed since the second ’‘ses- 
sion of the twenty-fifth Congress, respecting the sale and 
the disposition of the public lands, together with the in- 
structions and opinions mentioned in the foregoing resolu- 
tion, be printed for the use of the Senate, like the former 
work on the same subject; and to cause fifteen hundred co- 
pies extra to be printed and furnished for the use of the 
Senate. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 
Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary, to which numerous memorials and resola- 
tions upon the subject of amending the naturaliza~ 


‘tion laws were referred, so as to extend the period 


“of probation of foreigners, and the resolution of 
` the Senate. instructing the committee to inquire into 
the proceedings under the naturalization laws, re~ 
rted.a bill to amend the naturalization laws of the 
hited States; which was read, and ordered to be 

: printed, and the report accompanying to be printed. 

{The bill does not extend the probationary period 
- beyond five ‘years’ residence in the Unite States, 
and one year in_ the State, under certain puards, to 

entitle a foreignér to a certificate of naturalization 
and a right to vote. ee Stal 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
made an adverse report in the casa of James Arnold, 
asking for a pension; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. ; 

Also, reported back from the same committee, 
without amendment, the bill for the relief of David 

Currier, ; fi 

Mr. WOODBURY said a memorial was present- 
‘ed to the Senate last session from the National In- 
stitute, and reported favorably upon, which he 
moved be taken from the files, and, with the memo- 
rial from the same institution he then presented, be 
referred to the committee having charge of the sub- 
ject before. Agreed to. 

Also presented a memorial numerously signed by 
John - Smith and other citizens of Dover, New 
pempriite, raying for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the. report 
(from the Navy Department) of the board of ex- 
aminers to make experimental trials of inventions 
and plans’ for preventing the explosion of steam- 
boilers, was ordered to be taken from the files of the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a memorial from 
sundry masters of vessels and others navigating the 
northwestern lakes, residents of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
praying Congress to make an appropriation of 
money forfthe removal of obstructions from the St. 
Clair flats: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, leave was 

anted to withdraw from the files the petition of 
Eugene E. D.-Smith, for an increase of pension. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims; made an adverse report on the 
petition of the heirs of Nathaniel Ashby, an officer 
of the revolution, praying for commutation pay; 
‘which was ordered to be printed. 

Also, from the same committee, made adverse 
reports on the petition of Frances Edmonds, the 
widow of D. Enoch Edmonds, for commutation 
Pay) the petition of Sally Bass, the daughter of 

r. Charles Parteur, for compensation for his ser- 
vices; the petition in the case of the heirs of 
Thomas G. Peachy, praying indemnity for property 
destroyed during the revolutionary war; which re- 
ports were severally ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DAYTON, from the Committeee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back, with some 
amendments, the joint resolution for a more correct 
accountability of the public property. 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the petition of passed 
midshipman John P. Randolph, praying extra com- 
pensation for. services performed as lieutenant, re- 
ported a general bill providing for officers similarly 
circumstanced, entitled a billto amend an act enti- 
tled “An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1845;” which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the petition of 
John Carter, praying for the passage of a law to 
bring certain slaves into the District of Columbia, 
was ordered to be taken from the files and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee gave notice that he 
would, to-morrow, ask leave to bring in a bill in re- 
gard to the naval depot at Memphis, Tennessee. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. HUNTINGTON, 
on Thursday last, came up, and was agreed toas 
follows: i 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing, by law, that no 
person designated as assistant collector or clerk, shall exer- 
cise any. of the powers, or perform any of the duties of col- 
lector of the customs, of in any manner act officially for or 
inbehalf of such. collector; and thatno person shall exer- 
cise such powers, or perform such duties,who shall not pre- 
vious thereto have given bonds, with surety, to the accept- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury, and also have taken 
and subscribed an oath or affirmation for the faithful per- 
formance of all such powers and dutiesas may be exer 


" eised or performed by him for andin behalf of such collec- 


tor. 


The following resolution submitted by Mr. Jarwa- 
cin, or Thursday last, came up for consideration, 
viz: rie a 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Warinferm the Senate 


what contracts have heretofore been made for the removal | 
_ of the Choctaw Indians remaining west.of the Mississippi; | 
that he furnish a copy of all such contracts; whether and 


advertisements were made of the intention. of the govern- 


“ment to make such contracts; and what amount of money 


has been been. advanced to contractors; when, and to whom; 
and whether or not there is any contract, agreement, or un- 
derstanding that the contractors are to have any additional 
allowance for ferriages, or other causes; and, if s0, what; 
and, also, what steps have been taken by the contractors 
for the removal of the said Indians. 

Mr. J. said he understood a similar call was made 
by the other House, and that a report was made, 
which was satisfactory to him. He therefore moved 
to lay the resolution on the table: agreed to. 

The. engrossed bill for the relief of Joseph Sim- 
mons was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. HUNTIEGTON, on leave, introducod a bill 
explanatory of the act making appropriation for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of government for the 
year 1839. i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON remarked that the judicia- 
ry had decided that the provision of the law of 1839, 
which this bill was intended to explain, took away 
the right of the importer to recover back mòneys, or 
to try the question of right to recover back moneys, 
in any court of law or equity in any State ofthe 
Union, paid as duties on goods to the collector, under 
protest; and that this bill was intended to give the 
right to the importer to maintain action at law 
gainst the collector, or other person acting as collector, 
to ascertain and try the legality and validity of the 
demand for the payment of duties on goods, wares, 
and merchandise, {which are not authorized to be 
paid, in part or in whole, by law. 

Mr. OODBURY remarked that the proviso ot 
the ‘aw of 1839 alluded to was not intended to bar the 
right of the importer to maintain a suit at law for the 
recovery of duties illegally collected, but to prevent 
the money thus oollected from laying in the hands 
of the collector. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that such he knew 
was the intention of the law, and to give the power 
money illegally collected when that fact was estab- 

ished. 

The bill was then read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POST OFFICE REFORM. 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the Senate bill to reduce the 
rates of postage, to limit the use and correct the 
abuse of the franking privilege, and for the preven- 
tion of frauds on the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment, was taken up as in committee of the 
whole, and read by its title. 

Mr. MERRICK said that the bill under consider- 
ation was a matter alike interesting and important; 
exciting therefore not less attention on the part of 
members of both Houses of Congress and of the 
people of the United States, than any other measure 
now pending or likely to be committed to the con- 
sideration of Congress during the present session. 
Standing in the relation in which he stood, as the 
author of the bill, and also as chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of the business of that particu- 
lar department of the government, it was probably 
expected of him that he should makea briefexplana- 
tion of the principles which had governed that 
committee in their deliberations appertaining to the 
bill which he had submitted to the consideration of 
the Senate. 

He had. remarked that this was a subject of very 
general importance and deep interest to the whole 
community. There would be room, were he dis- 
posed or did he possess the power, to dilate very 
amply on the general prineiples of the post office 
system. It was a most important implement in the 
hands of civilization, especially of a republican peo- 
ple. There would. be room to dilate in reference to 
the utility of the diffusion of science, the promotion 
of morals, and all those great benefits resulting from 
the intercourse of mind with mind. But ail this he 
passed as entirely familiar to those whom he now 
addressed. He desired tọ confine his considerations 
simply to practical matters of business. Although 
he might be tedious and somewhat prolix in ex- 
plaining all the details which it would be neces- 
sary to refer to, yet he- trusted he should be 
heard with that indulgence which it was the general 
courtesy of this body to exhibit upon all questions 
involving the interests of the country. He. passed 


service is exclusively veste 


by all that field which would open upon arian who 
was disposed to indulge in rhetorical flourishes: It 
was sufficient to know, that the great utility of the 

Post Office Department was well understood ‘by the > 
framers of the constitution, and was well understood 
by all those whom he addressed. And because of 
its being so well understood -by those who framed 
the constitution, we find in that sacred instrument 
that the power over this department of the publie 
in Congress. It was 
known to all who heard him, that this power on the 
art of Congress to control this system, had: of. late 
fesi called into question in some quarters. of. the 
country; and he would simply refer to the reason 
of the exclusive grant of this power by. the consti- 

tution, and why it should be preserved. 

_None but Congress could exercise jurisdiction, co- 
extensive with this institution, to make it efficient 
in its adaptation to all those changes which natu- 
rally result from progressive ‘civilization, and the 
increase of population. Unity in the control of the 
post office arrangements of the country was all im- 
portant. This was the express grant of the consti- 
tution; and there was no ground whatever to con- 
test the right of Congress to exercise exclusive and 
absolute control over the operations of. the post 
office system. ‘To prevent all interference from. in- 
dividual and private interests with. its operations, 
was the object of this grant; because these sopera- 
tions could not be efficient in their utility without 
an exclusive control on the part of the Congress of 
the United States. Possessed, then, as Congress 
was—and as he would assume—of the exclusive 
control, for these wise purposes, over the 
post office arrangement of the country, what be- 
comes its duty? Possessing the power, it. must 
feel the the force of correlative duty to exercise that 
power to the end for which it was granted—that is, 
to the end that the system should be made efficient; 
that it should be made coextensive with the wants’ 
and wishes of the country; that it should grow with 
the growth of the country; that it should spread 
with the spread of our population; and that every 
nook and corner of this country should be visited 
by its operations; that it should shed light andin- 
formation to the remote frontier settler, as well as 
to the inhabitant of the populous city or densely 
populated districts.. This was the-correlative duty 
pointed out by the wise framers of the constitution. 
ossessing this power and bound by this, duty, let 
him ask gentlemen to consider in what condition 
was this system now found to be? It was found 
failing of its end—found operating in direct conflict 
with the interests of the people of the country— 
found stripped of its efficiency. It was-found that 
the people of the country were deprived: of its ad- 
vantages. The operations of the system, as it ex- 
ists, had become odious, and the subject of com- 
plaint everywhere—particularly in the most popu- 
lous parts of the country; and it was found impos- 
sible to carry out the extensions called for by the 
wants of the people, because of the deficiency in the 
revenues of the Post Office Department produced by 
private competition in every portion of the popu- 
lous parts of the country. The rates of postage 
were complained of by a large portion of the people 
as being inordinately high, and therefore oppres- 
sive and onerous. The abuse of the franking privi- 
lege—an abuse which could not he denied—was just- 
ly bringing into odium and disrepute the whole sys- 
tem; and that odium and disrepute, attaching itself in 
first instance, to the system, was found now reflect. 
ing strongly upon those endowed with this privi- 
lege. All portions of the country were complaining 
of the injustice and inequality of the operations of 
the present post office system in this—that the bur- 
den is thrown upon those who pay for the support 
of this establishment—that one portion of the people 
are taxed for, the advantages received by another. 
These were some of the existing evils which so 
loudly called for reform, and which were the sub- 
ject of so much complaint. The system, then, was 
found to fail in ‘its object—its operations being 
crippled and inefficient, and becoming unpopular and 
odious—producing corruption—destroying the abil- 
ity tocarry it on, under the existing laws, as it 
should be carried on. These being the effects of the 
present post office system, what became the duty of 
Congress? To inquife first into the existence of 
these evils—that they do. exist none can deny—to 
inquire then, whether they were evils of a nature 
which could properly and effectually be removed; 
and at the same time reserve the power of rendering 
the establishment efficient, if it should be found that 
those evils were capable of being removed; and, if 
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Congress possessed the-power to remove these evils, 
it would of. course acknowledge its obligations to 
remove them and render the system effective. 

But the question presented itself then, how was 
this. object to be attained? How, admitting that Con- 
g ab bound to reform the system—admitting 
neevils which were enumerated, and which were 

not to: bè denied—admitting the obligation which 
the national legislature was under to reform and cor- 
rect those evils, and to adopta post office-system 
which would accord with the state of. things which 
has brought about this great change—how was that 
teform to be reached, and how were the laws to be 
Properly adapted to the altered state of things? 
Jpon this subject there was a great diversity of 
opinion. Many schemes had been suggested, ‘and 
many different views were entertained on the 
subject. This diversity of opinion, although it 
might seem to embarrass, would not, he trusted, 
have that effect; ‘but would only serve to throw 
light in the path. Some objected to the mode by 
which the revenue necessary to support this im- 
ortant establishment was raised; and it was grave- 

y argued by some—though a few only, he trust- 

ed—that it was not right or proper that the post 
office establishment of the country should be made 
to depend upon revenue derived from the service 
rendered, or ‘otherwise upon its own revenue for 
support, but should rather be thrown upon the gov- 
ernment, by contributions or appropriations made 
annually from the general treasury of the country. 
To: this proposition. he was very far from being 
willing to consent; and he hoped and believed it 
was not likely yet that such a proposition would 
find much favor here. What would be the effect of 
throwing the Post Office Department upon the gen- 
eral treasury as its reliance for means to carry itself 
on? In the-first place, vast expansions would take 
place. It would be subject to all the fluctuations in- 
cident to the condition of the treasury of the United 
States, which all knew were great, and constantly 
recurring. At one time, as now, the general treas- 
ury is suffocating from plethora; and at the very 
next season probably suffering from inanition. In 
seasons of plethora, the Post Office Department de- 
pending upon appropriations from the general treas- 
ury, is it not obvious to every mind that it would be 
inordinately expanded in its operations? that indi- 
viduals, actuated by motives of interest, would en- 
ter into, and assist in the disgorgzing of this redun- 
dancy? The expansion would be inordinate, and 
beyond the just wants of the public for such ser- 
vice. Ifthere be a redundant treasury, why should 
it be got clear of by applying it particularly to this 
service? Corruption would’ soon be seated in this 
department of the government. 
hen let a season of inanition come—let a time of 
distress, and failing and deficient revenues, come. 
The post office service having, at the time of a redun- 
dant revenue, been suddenly expanded, and its ex- 
panse increased from four or five millions of dollars 
to eight or ten, by unwise and indiscriminate exten- 
sions, what would be the consequence of this defi- 
cient revenue? The appropriations . necessary to 
carry on this service would absorb one-third or 
one-half of the public revenue from other objects, 
and other wants of the country. And was it not 
apparent that, when this state of things would come 
to exist, the same. indiscriminate reductions would 
take place after the indiscriminate extensions; and 
the service would-be destroyed—its utility, its value, 
and efficiency entirely crippled, and this change 
would be in proportion to the change which had ta- 
_ken. place in the condition of the public treasury? 

Such would, be the consequences of leaving the 
Post Office Department to depend upon the treasury 
for its support. 

The wisest and best policy was to leave it to de- 
pend upon a tax, well regulated and justly appor- 
tioned, upon the service rendered by that department; 
and charge the individual using that service accord- 
ing to the amount of direct benefit received from it. 
This would be most effectually accomplished by so 
arranging the post office rates as to have for that 
service a sufficient amount of revenue to defray its 
expenses; and there would necessarily be a uni- 
form and regular progression in the revenue, co- 
equal with the increase of population, the re- 
sources of our country, and the increase of wealth. 
It was known to all, that population, wealth, 
and commercial ‘interests, beget correspondence. 
If the post office rates, then, be fixed so as 
to conform to the wants of the country, and de- 
fray the expenses of the department, the increase 
of wealth in the country—its increasing wants for 


service of that kind—would insure asteady, uniform, 
and coequal support to the department, and to the 
spread of its advantages in those portions now thin- 
ly populated, which was westward. Westward, 
then, would soon be the support of this revenue. 
Find the proper rate coextensive. with -the increase 
of population, and fix it there now, and the institu- 
tion will grow and spread as the population grows 
and spreads westward, and inits progress will go 
on and spread with them, following in the march of 


civilization, till it shall have reached the banks of 


the Columbia river and the.shores of the Pacific 
ocean, and will prosper even there. By no other 
means, and by no other mode of obtaining the rev- 
enue necessary to defray the expenses of the Post 
Office Department, could there possibly be secured 
so uniform and regular a growth of this department 
and service as by fixing the rate ata reasbnable and 
proper standard, which would give it a revenue al- 
ways increasing as the population of the country 
increases? 

It was a greatand sacred principle in arepublican 
government, thatall citizens of the republic should 
contribute towards the defrayment of the expenses 
of the government, in just proportion to the benefits 
derived from the operations of that government. 
Now, adopt that principle in relation to the post of- 
fice interest of the country—in relation to the rais- 
ing of à revenue necessary to defray the expenses of 
that department or branch of the public service, and 
by taxes upon each citizen in just proportion to the 
benefits received, and this admirable and excellent 
principle of equal justice is strictly carried out, at 
least as strictly as it was possible to carry out any 
general principle. 

He therefore trusted that this proposition, which 
had lately been broached in the country, and which 
he had remarked upon here more with a view to the 
springing up elsewhere of similar schemes, would not 
find favor. He alluded to the proposition to support 
the Post Office Department by appropriations from 
the general treasury of the country. He trusted it 
would be dismissed as one unworthy of considera- 
tion, and would soon pass away everywhere. It 
was incompatible with the principles of equal jus- 
tice. 

He had gone fully into this subject, because there 
was another principle which had got abroad, which, 
if followed up, would attain the same result. [n 
fact, he looked upon it as the same thing in dis- 
guise. He alluded to the proposition of making 
such a sweeping reduction of our rates of postage 


. as would assimilate them to the new penny rate 


of the English post-office system, It was assumed 
by some gentlemen that there was no other way of 
putting down the competition which was daily and 
hourly destroying. the revenue of our Post Office 
Department, but by meeting that competition di- 
rectly, and establishing so low a rate of uniform 
postage as would drive out all competition. Now, 
he would ask, what occasioned this private compe- 
tition? Was it not cupidity—the thirst of gain— 
not the motive of public good? This cupidity nat- 
urally grasped at the same profitable sources—the 
profitable routes—which alone could enable the 
department to effect the public good on other routes, 
which, instead of being a source of profit, occa- 
sioned great losses, and constituted the main items 
of unprofitable expense. On these expensive and 
losing routes there was no competition. The great 
injury was done on the profitable routes, and to 
them alone competition confined itself. The result 
of an excessive reduction of postage would be, not 
only to augment the losses on the unprofitable 
routes, but to make those routes which now would 
be profitable enough to sustain the others, but for 
private cupidity, also losing routes; so that, in effect, 
such an excessive reduction as that to two or three 
cents, would come to the same thing, practically, as 
the proposition of throwing the department as a 
burden on the treasury for its chief support. This, 
he was satisfied, no material portion of the members 
of either House of Congress would sanction. The 
services of the Post Office Department were not to 
be, like those of private competing individuals, ac- 
tuated by the cupidity of gain. The public service 
was a thing far above the mere consideration of 
dollars and cents, and such an arrangement for its 
efficacy should be made as would enable it, by a 
just tax for duty performed and value given, to dif- 
fuse its benefits to the remotest bounds of our ter- 
ritory—to spread those benefits far and wide through 
every subdivision of the country. Legislation in 
regard to it must comprehend the whole; and that 
only can be effected by such a nice adjustment of 


its source ot revenue as will enable it to sustain 
itself in its unprofitable ‘operations: by -the ad- 
vantages of its profitable routes. Now, he held, 


that no matter how low the rates of postage “might” 


be. reduced, the department could. not compete with 
private individuals on these profitable routes, with- 
out the power of laws to sustain, its just monopoly. 
He was also aware that no such laws can be-op- 
erative, unless they are sustained by-public. sénti- 
ment. The first thing then to be done, was, to gain 
over this- public sentiment, by yielding at once: to 
its reasonable demands. The universal complaint 
of the whole country was, that . the present rates. of 
postage were entirely too. high. A. reduction was 
demanded from. all quarters. He concurred in all 
this with the public sentiment.. Was.it any wonder, 
that, while such opinions prepailed, private. enter- 
prise should be encouraged, and all laws for infringe- 
ment on the government monopoly should become 
inoperative? Meet the public demand for a reason- 
able reduction of the rates of postage to a justand 
equitable standard, and you at once enlist public 
sentiment in favor of sustaining the restringent pro- 
visions of law necessary for maintaining the depart- 
ment in the diffusion of its public advantages. 
` The existing dissatisfaction in regard to excessive 
postage’arose in: 1840; and then private cupidity be- 
gan its operations. Up to that period the revenue 
of the Post Office Department had kept pace, im- 
proving in the same ratio that the population in- 
creased. The annual increase of the one was near- 
ly at the same rate per cent. as that of the other. 
In that year the inroads of private expresses began 
to be felt on the profitable routes. Up to the present 
period the consequence hag been an annual diminution 
of 5 per cent. in therevenue of the department, in- 
stead of an annual increase, as contrasted with the 
growth of the population. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral states that the income of the department 
for the last year, fell short of its expenses 
some fifty-nine or sixty thousand dollars, 
although ‘every possible reduction of ex- 
enses had been most  sedulously resorted to. 
he rates of contracts had been reduced to the low- 
est degree consistent with the efficiency of the ser- 
vice. In every other branch of the service the most 
rigid economy had been adopted, in order to meet 
the deficiency of revenue occasioned by private com- 
petition. Yet, in spite of all these exertions, there 
was a deficiency of $60,000. Such a state of things 
could not be suffered to exist longer. Congress 
should now interpose. The Post Office Committee 
had weighed all these things, and the result of its 
mature deliberation was the bill reported to the Sen- 
ate and now under consideration. ; 

The bill proposes to fix the rate of postage at five 
cents for single letters not exceeding a quarter of an 
ounce, carried any distance not exceeding one hun- 
dred miles; and for greater distances, ten cents. It 
was ascertained from the statistics of the départ- 
ment, that half the revenue from lener postage was 
derived from letters carried one hundred miles, and 
the other half from those carried a greater distance; 
hence an average between five and ten cents—-being 
seven and a half cents—would represent the average 
rate of the bill for the entire letter correspondence of 
the United States and Territories. 

To ascertain upon what number of letters the 
commitlee might compute this average for the time 
to come, it was deemed necessary to go back be- 
yend the period at which the effect of private com- 
petition was beginning to be felt. “And the report 
of the depariment, made in 1837 for the year 1836, 
presenting data that came nearest to the steady aver- 
age increase of former periods, it was sclected as 
the basis of calculation. It was found that, in 1836, 
the number of letters passing through the mail was 
29,360,092; that is, paid letters, independent of 
franked letters. Had there been no private compe- 
tition, the increase proportionate with the annual in- 
crease of population would make the number for 
the past year 42,572,433. 

A further increase was to be anticipated from the 
reduction of postage. The increase of letters in 
England and Ireland since the adoption of the pen- 
ny-postage system, had been five fold; but as the 
committee did not propose so sudden and conside- 
rable reduction ‘as had taken place in England and 
Ireland—the present bill proposing only the reduc- 
tion to one-half of the existing average—it was not 
deemed safe to calculate asa certainty upon any 
considerable increase in the number of letters, in 
consequence of this reduction. Indeed, the commit 
tee kept from all calculations ofa sanguine nature, 


and felt more disposed to underrate: tian to over- 


‘rate. the probable increase, believing it to be much 
safer to-legislate : s0.as to ‘produce a result more fa- 
vorablethan less favorable to the anticipations of an 
experiment of such a radical nature as that pro- 
posed.: . With these views, the committee consider- 
ed it entirely safe to calculate’ upon.a probable in- 

' Grease of 20 per cent.,in consequence of the re- 
duction of thë average rate of postage to one-half. 
‘When the: probabilities: of this increase were all 
taken into account—the diminution of private com- 
petition—the certainty: that many. letters now sent 
by hand: would be sent by mail—the natural in- 
crease of correspondence from increase of popula- 
tion and cheapness of postage—it was but a very 
moderate computation to estimate the increase at 
20 percent. This increase on 42,572,433 letters, 
would give the whole number of letters, under the 
new rates, at 51,000,000, in round numbers, yield- 
ing a revenue, at 7: cents, of nearly $3,830,000. 
Add to this one-half of the present receipts for 
drop-letters, the postage on newspapers and pam- 
phiets, and the postage chargeable to the government 
departments on, their correspndence, and there would 
be an income of $4,499,358, being within $642 of 
the four and a-haif million of dollars of revenue, 
which the Postmaster General says is necessary to 
sustain the department, and enable it to meet the’ 
growing wants of the country in regard to the ex- 
tension of its services. 


Having now entered upon Statistical details, he 
would briefly refer to some calculations made in his 
report accompanying the post office bill of last'year. 

Mr. M. read portions of the report which showed 
that, with 20,000,000 of population, the correspond- 
ence of the United States passing through the mail 
only amounted to 27,000,000 of letters; whilst in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a population of 
27,000,000, the number of letters is 204,000,000. 
By our late census it appears that 5,892,806 of 
our population of free white persons over 
twenty-one years of age can read and write; 
whilst in Great Britain and Ireland there are 
7,155,169—that is, one-third of our population can 
read and write, and only one-fourth of the British 

opulation. Now, this calculation, if not absolute- 
y true, is relatively true—that is, the proportion of 
persons in the United States who can read and 
write, compared with that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is as one-third of our population to one-fourth 
of theirs. Hence 27,831,036 letters for the corres- 
pondence of the United States, would be 42 letters 
for every person in the Union capable of reading 
and writing; whereas in Great Britain and’ Ireland, 
204,000,000 of letters passing through the post office 
give 28; letters for every individual of the popula- 
tion capable of reading and writing. 


Now, he (Mr. M.) held that it was impossible 
such a disparity could exist; and he therefore main- 
tained that the fact must be that, in this country, 
much the largest proportion of its correspondence 
was carried by private. hand, and by private ex- 
presses. Hence it was quite obvious that, if any 
means could be devised of getting the whole, or the 
largest portion, of the correspondence of the coun- 
try into the post office mails, the revenue of the de- 
partment,.at the average rate of postage in the pro- 
posed bill, would be ample, and more than ample, 
forits. support, and the reasonable extension of its 
. operations. 


From this data, he inferred that the proposition 
was a:safe one; and that if the bill was passed with- 
out injurious alterations, there could be no doubt of 
its.proving a most successful experiment. 


` He invoked gentlemen not to attempt any change 
of the distance fixed in the bill for demarkation be- 
` twéen'the two rates of postage. To extend the low 
rate of 5 cents beyond 100 miles would seriously 
affect the’ prospects of success. Even to push it-to 
150 miles would be exceedingly dangerous; while 
to go to-200, much Jess than to 300 miles, as pro- 
posed: in the ‘other House, would insure its total 
failure.’ “If any such alterations were attempted, 
he-would give'up:all responsibility for the measure. 

Having said’so‘much on the general principles, 
he would naw proceed to explain the bill by taking 
upits Provisions seriatimy: he 

[Here it was: observed that Mr.. M., who had 
spoken two~ hours; was much exhausted, and the 
usual-hour.of: es being at hand,] 

Mr. -HUGER, With-the assént of the senator 
from: Maryland, said he -would-move-that. the Sen- 
ate go into executive. sessions © 8 : 

„Mr: MERRICK said he would not object. if the 
bill could ‘be passed ‘over informall¥ aid taken up to- 


‘the general orders. 


morrow as the unfinished business first in order on 


: The CHAIR said by general assent it would be 
so considered. t - : 

The bill was accordingly passed over informally, 
and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business; and after some tirè spent therein, 

Adjourned. : : Í fe 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpax, January 27, 1845. 
The journal having been read, i J 
Mr. ELMER presented the resolutions of the 


legislature of the State of New Jersey in favor of a | 


distribution of the reports of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; which resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

OREGON TERRITORY. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN moved ‘to suspend the rules 
for the purpose of going into Committee of the 
Whole on the Oregon bill. 

Mr. VANCE appealed to the House to devote 
the morning hour to the consideration of private 
claims. 

Mr. BROWN had no objection to devoting the 
morning hour to such business, provided the Ore- 
gon bill could be taken up immediately afterwards. 

Some further conversation occurred when the 


question was put on Mr. A. V. Brown’s motion, - 


resulting in ayes 69, noes 37. 

No quorum voting, Mr. FICKLIN moved a call 
of the House. : 

‘Mr. W. J. BROWN suggested the propriety of 
another count, as a number of gentlemen had since 
come in; cnough, in his opinion, to make a quorum. 

Mr. HOUSTON asked for the yeas and-nays on 
Mr. Brown’s motion, the calling of which would 
bring in a quorum. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

A. message was received from the Senate by Mr. 
Dicxins, their secretary, stating that that body had 
passed a bill to establish the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the diffusion of knowledge among men; in 
which said bill they asked the consent of the 
House. 

Mr. BURKE asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to refer this bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; but objections 
being made, 

‘The yeas and nays were then ordered; and 

The question was put on suspending the rules, 
and decided in the aflirmative—yeas 113, nays 40, 
as follows: 


YEAS-—~Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Bar- 
ringer, Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James A. Black, 
Blackwell, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Buffington, Burke, 
Burt, Carpenter, Shepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, Cobb, 
Cullum, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dean, Dillingham, 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Elmer, Ficklin, French, 
Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Hardin, Hays, Henley, Hopkins, Houston, Hun- 
gerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jame- 
son, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, 
Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McCler- 
nand, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Edward J. Morris, 
Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, Parmenter, Petit, 
Pollock, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, St. John, Sample, 
Saunders, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, John 
T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleh B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stcenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stoue, 
Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, 
and Yancey—113. X 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Baker, Brengle, Carroll, Chil- 
ton, Cranston, Deberry, Diċkey, Florence, Giddings, Gog- 
gin, Grinnell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, John P. Kennedy, 
Moelvaine, Marsh, Moseley, Paterson, Peyton, Phænix, 
Preston, Rockwell. Rodney, Senter, Severance, Albert 
Smith, Andrew Stewart, Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Wethered, John White, and Wm: Wright—40 


So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state’of the Union, (Mr. WELLER 
in the chair.) ` 

Mr. S. CAREY asked if the land bill was not first 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN moved that that bill be laid 
aside, that the Oregon bill might be taken up. 

Mr. DOUGLASS suggested that, before they en- 


. tered upon the discussion of the: Oregon bill, they 


should dispose of the bill authorising the purchase 


of Greenhow’s history of Oregon, California, and . 


the other northwest territory. He therefore asked 
the committee to take up that subject, for the 
information which that book contained was neces- 


sary to the members, that they might rightly-under-: 
stand the subject involved in the Oregon-bill. = 
Some conversation ensued between - Méssrs. 


“SAMPLE, A. THOMPSON, C. JOHNSON, and” 


some others; when the vote was taken on laying 
aside the land bill for the purpose of taking up the 
bill to. authorise the purchase of Greenhow’s history. 
The tellers (Messrs: Sampte and McDows11) re- 


: ported 101 in the affirmative. The negative was ‘not 
| taken, and the bill was.taken up and read. © 


Mr. DUNCAN complained: that there was so 
much confusion in the House that-they could not 
understand what was going on. Those who were 


opposed to the laying aside of the Oregon bill had ` 


not votéd, and he called for another division, > 
The CHAIRMAN said the bill had been taken 
up without the negative being taken, no objection 


being made to that course. EN : 
Mr. C. JOHNSON said, to test the sense of the — 


“committee, he would move to lay aside the bill now 


pending, for the purpose of taking up the Oregon 
bill. : 


On this motion the vote was taken by Messrs. 
Sampre and McDowets, as tellers, who reported 23 
in the affirmative, and 82 in the negative. So the 
bill was not laid aside. Peace: 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said that he did not rise - 
for the purpose of objecting to the purchase of the. ° 
book which it was proposed to buy. He had but 
little doubt that it was a valuable work, and should 
buy it when it came into market for himself. - He 
did not oppose the purchase of this book more than 
any other. He objected to the system of book- 
buying, which Congress had recently adopted. The 
abuses which it had led to were so numerous a3 to call 
upon the House to put an end to this mode of help- 
ing ourselves to several hundred dollars each year 
in addition to our pay. He did not desire to occu- 
py the time of the House in discussing this ques- 
tion. He desired to present to the House a few 
facts, which he hoped would induce the members of 


” the House to abandon this system, and if they did 


not, that the people might see the facts, and he was 
sure they would putan end to it. Mr. J. reada 
list of appropriations made within a few years 
past: Re. 


For Ingersoll’s Digest - -. - $530 
Journals of Congress - ~ 18,000 
Do do - - - 2,700 
Livingston’s Code - - - 2,000 
Land Laws - - ~ 22,500 
Register of Debates ~- - = 17,000 
ENiott’s Debates -~ - - 3,250 
Diplomatic Code ~ - ~ 400 
Gordon’s Digest - - - 3,000 
‘Watterston’s Statistics - - 1,500 
Diplomatic Correspondence - 31,300 
Register of Debates - - 18,882 
Commercial Regulations -~ - 11,700. 
Do do - ~ 5,883. 
Gordon’s Digest ~- - - 180 
Davis’s Laws of the District - 1,500 
Watterston’s Statistics 5 - 2,650 
Peck’s Trials : - - 3,105 
History of the Bank É - 2360 
Silk Manual - - - 1,000 
Diplomatic Corrrespondence - 21,017 
Journals = - - ~ 10,890 
American State Papers - 221,770 
Do do do - - 15,006 
Madison Papers ~ - - 36,000 
Documentary History - ~ 20,000 
Madison Papers -~ - 5,000 


Appropriation the 26th June, 1836, 


for the purchase of a part of the 

above - - + fe ~ 44,490 
Sameact - - ~- - 15,500 
By resolution of 27th January, 

1838 - + 48,960 


By resolution of 18th May, 1842 .- 52/343 46 
By resolution of 3d March, 1843 - 47,162 


$687,650 46 


In addition to this sum, Mr. J. said that a resolu- 
tion of the last session had passed, directing the 
purchase ofa portion of the preceding books Ț 
and the Congressional Globe, which, he understood, ` 
would cost near one hundred thousand dollars, 
for which no appropriation was made at the last 
session; and he presumed a bill would: be brought 
forward before the close of the present. session. 
He understood a large number of the books had 
been delivered to members, notwithstanding no ap- 
propriation had been made, and of course no pur- 


„Mr. J. commented on the price usually paid by 
Congress, which was enormous; mentioned one of 
the volumes of the Documentary History costing 
over eighteen dollars per volume; and ‘the American 
State Papers between thirteen and fourteen dollars 
per volume. He had understood, also, that many of 
the members of the Elouse, after the delivery of the 
books, were in the habit of selling them to the 
booksellers about the city for less than half price, 
and these booksellers kept them ready to resell to 
the next Congress, for the supply of the new mem- 
bers. He thought this state of things was intolera- 
ble, and he hoped the members of the present Con- 
gress would put anend to it. He repeated that his 
objection was not to the book now sought to be 

purchased, but to the practice. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON wished to offer an 
amendment, which was read, providing for the re- 
scinding of the resolution of the House of June 14, 
1844, directing the clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives to. furnish each member of the House such 
books as were furnished the members of the 26th 
and 27th Congress, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the. amendment 
‘was not in order. f ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON. gave notice of his intention to 
take an appeal from the decision of the Chair; but, 
previous to that, he wished to make a remark or 
two. He thought it was time, as was expressed in 
his amendment, that this matter should be put an 
endto. He argued that there was no difference be- 
tween members voting themselves five or six hun- 
dred dollars additional pay, and voting that amount in 
books. He knew an instance in which a member 
had got the books ordered, and sold them for $150. 
The government paid this enormous price; members 
then sold ‘them at this greatly-reduced price, and 
put the money into their pockets; the next Congress 
ordered them for its members, and paid this same 
excessive price to those booksellers who had thus 
bought them of the members who did not care 
enough for them to take them home. He urged 
that no public benefit resulted from these parehianes of 
books, as they were taken home and deposited in 
the private libraries of members. If this practice 
was to continue, what was it to cost the Union? He 
‘was informed by a gentleman investigating this sub- 
ject, that it had already amounted to nearly a mil- 
lion. of dollars. It was true this practice was put an 
end to, 

Mr. J. appealed from the decision of the Chair; 
but after some conversation, withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said if he had supposed this bill 
would have occupied as much time, he should not 
have called it up. His object in it had been that it 
was believed by members that this work was neces- 
sary for the discussion of the Oregon question. He 
was opposed, with the gentleman from Tennessee, to 
buying books-unnecessary for their action here; but 
he denied that there was any connection whatever 

‘with this proposition to enlighten both brariches of 
the government upon this important question, 
and these appropriations to which the gentleman ob- 
jected. The gentleman from Tennessee spoke of 
an „appropriation of $100,000 on this subject. It 
could not possibly exceed $3,000; and he argued 
that they had as much right, and the same reasons 
for this publication as for their usual publications of 
the President’s message, the report of the commis- 
sioner on patents, &c. By this publication, they 
might save territory enough beyond the Rocky 
mountains to form three or four States. He appre- 
hended that that very book contained documents 
showing our title to the whole of Oregon, as far as 
540.40‘, and: which could be found in no other book 
accessible to the members of this House. “He 
argued that it was a proper expenditure, and neces- 
sary in order that Congress should act intelligently 
on this subject.. He hoped this bill would be per- 
mitted to be laid aside to be reported, that they might 
proceed immediately to the discussion of the Oregon 
question. ` i ; i x 

Mr. THOMPSON wished to give his reasons, in 

.afew words, for the support of this resolution, 
He had voted with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cave Jouwson] against these books, and he 
would go with him in support of a resolution, if he 
would offer it, inquiring whence these books came 


that they were receiving, and against a propriatin, 
for their payment. But he considered that e pale 
lication of the past history of the government, and . 
all its archives, was a very different thing’ from 


- voting for the proposition before the House, which 


contained valuable information in relation to Oregon. 
The people of the United States believed our title 
clear to 54° 40' north latitude, and they knew that 
the history which contained this information was 
carried through a.series of. documents, from 1763 
to this day, which it would take gentlemen three 
months to investigate. He wanted this publication 
for the same reason that they wanted the President’s 
message, because he wanted the House and their 
constituents to know the actual state of public 
affairs. 

He moved to lay aside this bill, and take up the 
Oregon bill. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN argued that this information 
was necessary, and that it was proper to procure a 
suitable number of copies of this work for the 
libraries of the two Houses and of Congress; but 
he was opposed to procuring them for individual 
members for their own private libraries. If the 
gentlemen would modify this bill, as he had now 
suggested, it would pass without objection. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE gave notice of his intention, 
when they arrived at the proper place in the bill, to 
move an amendment to strike out the clause pro- 
viding for the distribution among the members of 
the House of these books. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL was understood to say 
that this book was a book which would not obtain 
a general sale; and unless they took the proposed 
number, or some reasonable number of copies, he 
would not be reimbursed for his expenses on this 
work. 

Mr. SCHENCK, after a remark or two on the 
question before the House, desired to know of the 
chairman of the Committee on Engravings when 
they were to hear from that committee on the sub- 
ject of the map of Texas! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY should vote for this work on the 
same ground precisely as he had voted for printing 
the map of Texas, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation with reference to this territory. He did 
not think that this came within the abuses of which 
his friend from Tennessee had complained. This 
was an enlarged edition of a work once printed by 
Congress, but containing much additional valuable 
information. He sent to the clerk’s table, where it 
was read, the memorial of Mr. Greenhow, showing 
what the work was, and the circumstances under 
which it was written. ; : 

Mr. WINTHROP addressed the committee in 
favor of the resolution. In reply to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, he observed thatif it bea sin to 
have offered the resolution last session for the pur- 
chase of books, he pleaded guilty. He did offer the 
resolution, but it was at the instigation of gentlemen 
who had an interest in it, he having no interest 
whatever, having received his share of the books, 
which the resolution contemplated giving to those 
gentlemen who had not received them. He should 
be sorry, however, to have it said that he had offer- 
ed a resolution about the morality of which he had 
any doubts; and he therefore desired to say that he 
did not object to the call of the yeas and nays, and 
would not object now. He did not support this 
resolution on the ground solely that it was necessa- 
ry to furnish information to the members of the 
Honse on this important question. He supported 
it on the broad principle that it was the interest of 
the country, and the duty of Congres to patronize 
great works connected with the history of the coun- 
try, and with great and important measures which 
are the subjects of legislation. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Dromcooue] had, at an 
early period of this session, offercd a resolution for 
the publication of the works of the venerated Madi- 
son, and he would give his hearty assent to it, and 
hoped that it would be published and distributed, 
not only to the members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, but to the colleges and State libraries of the 
country. So, also, a resolution had been offered in 
the other House for the publication of the works of 
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Alexander Hamilton, for which he would gladly 
vote to give as extensive a distribution. There too 
was the history of the Exploring Expedition—an, 
expedition which had cost the government a million 
and a half of dollars—of which only ninety copies 
had been published, He thought it the duty of 
Congress to publish and distribute that work also; 
for he held it to be a national object to patronize 
great works in relation to the history of the country, 


the progress of the arta, and in regard 

measures depending on the legislation of ongreas, 
But it was said that it-wes selfish for members to. 
purchase books for themselves. Was it. selfish 
when they fixed their own perdiem, or. pave theni- 
selves the documents that were ‘daily necedaary for 
the transaction of business? "Were not some fifteen or 
twenty:bound volumes of documents sent to. each 
member after his return home? For his part hé had no 
hesitation in letting his constituents. Know that he 
voted for books for himself, and for distribution, and 
that he took home with him his own Copies, where 
they would be at their service: when they wanted to 
refer to them.. : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to amend the bill, so 
as to simply provide for the purchase of 100: 
copies of the work, to be deposited. in the library of. 
Congress. Mr. D. made a few ex lanatory obser. 
vations which were not fully heard by the reporter. 

Mr. SIMONS offered “an amendment ‘to. the 
amendment, to insert after the words “one hundred,” 
“an appropriation of two dollars to each member to . 
purchase a copy with.” Mr. S. said that thie amend- 
ment would unable every member to purchase a co y 
who was unable to do so at his own expense. Ber 
his part he wanted the book, and should purchase 
a copy for himself, not wishing to get one at the ex- 
pense of the treasury. He did not expect his 
amendment to pass, nor to get the yeas and nays on 
it; and he had offered it with the design only of ex- 
pressing his views on the subject. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK was opposed to the amond- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GOOLE, ] because it would be impracticable to carry 
itout. There were two hundred and odd members 
ofthe House who wished to get all the information 
they could on this important subject, and would, 
therefore, be anxious to refer to this book. Now, 
how were they to do it if only one hundred copies 
were purchased and deposited in the library? To 
accommodate them all, it would be necessary for 
two and a half members to read one copy. This 
would be Speen embarrassing, for one member 
might want to read itin the evening, while the other 
might want to read itin the morning. The propo- 
sition could not therefore be carried into effect. 

As to the proposition of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Simons,] he presumed that the gen- 
tleman offered it more in jest than in earnest, and he 
should therefore say nothing about it. He should 
vote for the bill as it lay on the table, and he would 
cheerfully do so because he wished to show to the 
peculiar friends of Oregon that he intended to stand 
by them on that subject. After the glorious result of 
Saturday, on the passage of the bill for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he was ready to go cheerfully for the 
occupation of Oregon. 6 would also go for the 
resolution, because he confessed that. he was partial- 
ly in the dark in regard to our title to Oregon, as 
well as various other subjects connected with it; and 
he wanted such information as would enable him ` 
conscientiously and understandingly to give his vote 
in conformity with the honor and interests of the 
country, In conclusion, he asked permission to say 
a word or two in relation to the resolution which had 
been offered this morning. He well remembered 
that ever and anon a debate had sprung up at every 
session on this subject of purchasing books for mem- 
bers; but he would say to the genoman from Ten- 
nessce [Mr. C. Jonson] that he had not gone to 
the root of the evil. Tho penileman said that it was 
an, outrage—a robbery of the treasury; but was it 
worse than the supplying members with other per- 
quisites which they had been in the habit of receiv- 
ing time immemorial? Was not the gentleman in 
the daily receipt of three newspapers How many 
knives Bad he worn out in the public service Had 

“he not one in his pocket at that very time? And if he 
had he called on him to rise in his place and show 
1t. 

Mr. B. went on to say that the document furnish- 
ed valuable information, without which gentlemen 
could not act understandingly, and information 
which they could not get in any other way than 
by passing the bill before the committee, hen it 
was first proposed last winter to publish the works 
of Alexander Hamilton, he determined that ke 
would not vote for it; but since he came to know the 
doctrines maintained by that distinguished - states- 
man on the subject of the tariff, he did not know 
but he would go for the publication. He would’ 
ask gentlemen on the opposite side, if they were 
willing to carry out the doctrines of Alexander Ham- 
ilton on the subject of the tariff. He asked them 
to mark the fact that Alexander Hamilton proposed 
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to give 10 per cent. protection; arid even, in an ež- Í} 


treme cage, was willing to give a duty of 12 per cent. 
_ fortwo years. He asked gentlemen if they were 
williag to abide by the doctrines of Alexander Ham- 
ilton -on ‘that subject- As to the views of that states- 
man about royalty and aristocracy; they were as 
harmless as ‘a rattlesnake with his fanés extracted. 
The people of this country were too much wedded 
to républican: institutions for-him to fear any pub- 
lication of Hamilton’s-works on that score; but his 
views on the tariff were so sound that he would cheer- 
fully go for the publication of his works; and he 
ventured to say that his State would be willing to 
pay for all the books. Nay the ‘whole South, 
which was whipped jinto acquiescence’ by 
the . majority on that floor, in the system 
of robbery that was carried on at their expense, 


would gladly pay the cost of the whole publication. 


But he hoped they should have an end of such clap- 
trap. The information which this book contained 
he held to be absolutely necessary; and he ventured 
to say there were not twenty members on that floor 
—whether venerable members or young members— 
that were acquainted with all the minutia of the in- 
formation which that book could give them. That 
they might act advisedly on that subject, he hoped 
the bill would pass, and that the bill for the organi- 
zation of a Territorial government in Oregon would 
then be taken up and passed. He hoped that every 
member who voted for Texas would not he found 
hesitating on.the subject of Oregon; for, without be- 
ing personal, he would say of both those great ques- 
tions, that “he who dallies is a dastard, and he who 
doubts is damned.” . 

Mr. WENTWORTH said it was not his orig- 
inal intention to have said any thing in relation to 
the merits of the bill before the House, for the re-oc- 
cupation of Oregon, at this stage of the question. [A 
laugh.] Mr. W. said, gentlemen laughed at his word 
ve-occupation, which he used designedly, and he want- 
ed gentlemen to understand its true meaning. If 
we ever did occupy Oregon (as all gentlemen will 
grant) it is certain we do not occupy it now. And 
hence he wanted to re-occupy it, to drive the Brit- 
ish out, and rightfully place Americans in. He was 
for tearing down the cross of St. George, and rais- 
ing the stars and stripes in its stead. 

r. W. said the question before the House, he 
knew, was a measure preliminary to action upon 
this great meastire of ve-dccupation. He knew the 
bill before the House was introduced in good faith 
by ‘his colleague, [Mr. Dovarass,] believing it 
would be disposed of in a few moments, and without 
serious opposition. But long speeches, compre- 
hending a great variety of subjects, had already 
been made; and for fear, as in’ former times, the 
House would never be nearer the subject than it 
now was, he would submit a few remarks in rela- 
tion to the bill itself. For twenty years, and up- 
wards, this question of organizing a government in 
Oregon had been agitated; but yet there had never 
been any favorable action. Indeed there had neverbeen 
a direct vote taken, whereby the nation could get at 
the sense of its representatives. The measure had 
always gone by on false issues, or been preceded by 
others of less importance in the end, though, per- 
haps, considered-at the time of more immediate im- 
portance. : 

The Oregon question, somchow, had always been 
ań unlucky one. There was always something 
ahead of it. Hence what he had to say he should 
say now, lest legislative legerdermain should hinder 
the proper bill from being called up, as was the case 
at the last session. 3 

On Saturday, we. annexed a large tract, so far as 
the'action of this House was concerned, to one ex- 
tremity of our Union. Here is now a proposition 
to add.to the other end, or rather to keep from being 
irretrievably: lost, what rightfully belonged to it. 
Members denied that the annexation of Texas was 
a sectional. question, and contended that it was a 
national one, andas such a measure they supported 
it. Ifthe friends of Texas now go for Oregon, they 
wil] show. conclusively that they are for reclaim- 
ing their own territory: at whatever extremity of our 
Unionit may. be, and thus'prove conclusively that 
they-care uo. more for slave territories than they do 
for free. ones. The opponents of Texas took ground 
that its annexation would add to the slave power of 
this country and thereby disturb its present equilib- 
rium, Even the venerable gentleman from. Massa- 
chuseits. [Mr. Abams] would bè for annexation 
under certain conditions, weré it not for sla- 


very. . Now Oregon: _ is north of the Missouri 


compromise line, and slavery can sever exist there. 


So, as he lookeđ at it, Texas and anti-Texas men 
would best preserve their character for patriotism 
and consistency by advocating all measures for re- 
possessing Oregon. f oo 


Mr. W. called upon whigs and democrats, upon 


‘this great national question, involving our interests 


and our honor, to forget all party feuds, and ‘give a 


“consolidated vote against any further encroachments 


of the British upon American soil. 
‘Mr. BARN 
as he consideted it not proper to discuss the 


“merits of the Oregon bill. . 


Mr. WENTWORTH contended that he was in 


in order; or, at least, as near boing so as the gentle- 


man from New York ever was in any of his 
speeches. The immediate question before the 


- House was a bill for purchasing a history of Oregon. 


There was a great connection between a history of 
Oregon, and Oregon itself. If Oregon was of no 
importance, then we ought not to pass the bill; if 
it is, then we ought to do so.’ 

In areport made to this House upon the subject 
now under discussion, by Mr. Baylies of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1826, there can be found the following 
sentence: , 

“The indifference of America stimulates the cupidity of Great 
Britain. Our neglect daily weakens our own claim, and 
strengthens hers; and the day will soon arrive, when her title 
to this territory will be better thun ours, unless ours is earnestly 
and speedily enforced.” 

This might then have seemed empty declamation, 
but who will say that time has not verified it all? 

Great Britain never had a settlement on the Co- 
lumbia nor any of its branches prior to 1810, the 
time Mr. Astor’s settlement was commenced. And 
Mr. Madison looked upon the settlement with such 
a favorable eye, that in 1813, he ordered the frigate 
Adams thither; but the order was countermanded 
in consequence of the crew being needed on Lake 
Ontario. This same year the fort fell into the hands 
of the British, where it remained until it was sur- 
rendered to us under the first article of the treaty of 
Ghent. Thus in 1818 were we putin full posses- 
sion. And these were the words: 

“We, the undersigned, do, in conformity to the first article of 
the trealy of Ghent, restore to the government of the United 
States the settlement of Fort George, on the Columbia.” 


Thus put in possession, how have we lost it? 
Certainly not by the treaty of 1818 for joint occu- 
pancy, for that treaty expressly declares that “the 
only object of the high contracting parties was to pre- 
vent disputes and differences among themselves.” And, 
whilst treating of the title, Lord Castlereagh admit- 
ted our right to be the party in possossion.. And 
this bill proposes nothing more than mere protection 
of the settlers in that possession they have had since 
1818; nothing more than Great Britain, the party 
out of possession, has done for her citizens in Oregon 
long ago. 

Since 1818, much has been said in relation to our 
duty to the American citizens in Oregon, but noth- 
ing has been done. Able reports have been made 
to this House, to twoof which he would call the 
attention of members at their leisure—that of Mr. 
Baylies, just alluded to, and that of Mr. Cushing, 
our recent minister to China, Able speeches have 
also been made, but there the matter has stopped. 

As early as 1820, Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, as 
chairman of a committee of this House, made an 
elaborate report on the propriety of extending the 
jurisdiction of this country over the inhabitants of 
Oregon, which concluded with a bill for that pur- 
pose. That bill, like all its successors, was suffered 
to He on the table during the session. Next year 
the navy commissioners made an“ estimate of the 
expense of transporting cannon and ammunition to 
the Columbia, and this was all that was heard of 
the matter during that or the succeeding session. 

In 1823; a select committee was appointed by the 
House, with instructions to inquire into the expe- 
diency of occupying the mouth of the Columbia. 
This committee conferred with General Jesup, who 
recommended manning a fort at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and establishing a cordon of posts be- 
tween it and Council Bluffs. He gives, as a reason 
therefor, that “present protection would be afforded 
to our traders, and, on the expiration of the’ privi- 
lege granted to British subjects to trade on the 
waters of the Columbia, we should be enabled to 
REMOVE THEM from our territory, and to secure 
the whole trade to our citizens.” This suggestion 
was made in 1824; and it is valuable as showing that 
it was the received the opinion, at that time, that 
the British only remained by our permission, and 
that, at the expiration of the treaty for joint occu- 


RD here. called Mr. W. to- order, | 


pancy, we could “REMOVE THEM from: ow 
territory.” Butnothing was done at this session, 

In 1824, President Monroe, in his last annual: - 
message, urged the establishment of a military post 
at the mouth of the Columbia. But no heed was 
given to him. © - ‘ 

President Adams renewed thie request; and it was 

in jaccordance therewith that Mr. Baylies, in 1826, 
made the report from which he had already quoted. 
But, as usual, nothing was doneat this Congress. 
. Mr. W. said he had thus reviewed all proceed- 
ings, from the time we were put in possession up to 
the year 1827, when the article of: joint occupation 
was indefinitely continued in force, with power on 
the part. of either party to annul or abrogate it by 
giving twelve months notice. 

From that time to the present, the procgedings.of 
Congress have been pretty much the same ag they 
were for the ten years previous. Presidents have 
recommended, and committees have favorably re- 
ported and there the matter has ended. We have 

ad talk enough about this matter, and we now want 
action. ; at 

He would not speak of our title to this country 
because he believed no* American .doubted.it. He 
heard nearly all the debates in both branches of 
Congress at the last session, and he heard not a sine. 
gle person, whig or democrat, express a doubt asto 
our tithe to every inch of the territory up to the 
boundary established between us and Russia by the 
treaty of 1824. That we were once in possession 
is equally as clear, he thought he had shown, as our 
title. And it is almostas clear that we are now dis. 
possessed. Indeed, one of the issues in the late can- 
vass was the re-occupation or re-possession of Ore- 
gon. That we became dispossessed is altogether 
attributable to our indifference. Whilst we have 
been doing nothing, England has done everything. 
Whilst the American settler has had to mope alon, 
at the rate of twenty miles a day, without roads an 
through the domain of the most savage Indians, 
England, through her ships, has been landing her 
emigrants at the mouth of the Columbia, surround- 
ed by all the conveniences of life. : 

Once dispossessed, the question arises, how can 
we again get possession? Of course, he meant with- 
out war. Forcible possession can, he would sa 
must be, resorted to where all other means fail. 4 
-is a just measure—just to the American settler in 
Oregon, just to our own interests and our own hon- 
or. ' 
There may be those who may think thet, before 
the passage of such a bill, the year’s notice of our 
wish to annul and abrogate the treaty of joint oceu- 
pation ought to be given. But if, under the pro- 
visions of this article, Great Britain can extend the 
jurisdiction of her laws over her citizens, can even 
arrest and punish our citizens under that jurisdic 
tion, can we not, under the same provisions, extend 
to our citizens our own protection—treat théem:ag 
American people treading American soil? If we 
have this right, then comes up the expediency of 
the measure under the supposition that this attenapt 
at double jurisdiction would soon bring about a 
collision between British and American authorities. 
But “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Be- 
cause a foreign power has usurped jurisdiction over 
our country, this is no reason why we should “fear 
and tremble” in anticipation of any collision among 
the authorities. Butif this collision does ensue, it 
will only show the more urgent necessity of abro- 
gating that article, which has been so often and so 
fruitlessly attempted. 

But the abrogation has always been hindered by 
by some negotiation. And when, sir, will-there not 
be, judging the future by the past, some negotiation 
pending on this matter? Never, so long as things 
remain in their present condition—whilst England 
has everything and we nothing—so long as British 
laws and British arms rule the country.. He looked 
at this negotiation as all tantalization—something 
that never is, but‘always is to be; mere British le- 
gerdemain to swindle us out of the country. He was 
for the abrogation of that’article now, and should be 
ready to vote for it at any time, whether before or 
after the passage of this bill. The sooner we do it 
the better for our interest and our honor. 

But it is argued that Englarid would consider a 
notice of this abrogation—would consider a compli- 
ance with the provisions of one of our treaties— 
equivalent to a declaration of war. If she would 
consider it-so now, when would she consider it any 
less? Would it be when there was no negotiation 
pending or in contemplation? When is this to be? 
He predicted never, until we beldly asserted our 


rights and gave the no 
certainly grow onto 
tion for it: 


say war will 
hd we are iùn. no prepara- 
tè- we “not ‘as. well prepared as 
3 WHO has everything to lose and noth- 
War with ‘us’ would but be a signal 
f Canada e 
- Wave in triumph over Abraham’s heights, 
and shouts’ of victory ring over the graves of Wolf 
ontgomery. There would be ño s opping to 
organize armies on this side;, but, at the first signal 
of war, ‘our indignant citizens would pour upon 
Canada from Maine to Michigan,-and overrun the 
country like a tornado. - The Canadians themselves, 
half ripe for a revolt, would welcome us the moment 
they would feel safe in so doing. And Great Brit- 
ain knows this. No, no; much as this nation of 
hypocrites wants Oregon, she would not go to war 
with us for it. She knows us too well. She knows 
the soreness of feeling along our whole frontier, en- 
gendered during the late Canadian troubles, the 
burning of the Caroline, the murder of Durtee, and 
the‘capturé of Grogan. From some nations she 
would take it at all hazards. In the ostentation of 
her humanity, she could find some excuse for taking it 
from a weak nation. Under pretence of christianizing 
the world, she is robbing every feeble nation of its 
territory, Whilst!pretending to convert the Chinese, 
she makes a market for her opium; whilst profess- 
ing to'desire the abolition of slavery, slie but steals 
our southern slaves to use in Canada to bind still 
tighter the manacles of her white su jects. Under 
the guise of philanthropy she strives to enslave the 
world. ` This nation will endeavor torob us of Ore- 
gon, but not by war. - Diplomacy is her game. She 
who had the impudence io demand the joint naviga- 
tion of ihe Mississippi with us—that we should re- 
cognise the Indians as independent powers—and 
that we acknowledge her right to search our ves- 
sels,—will not hesitate to demand -anything, how- 
ever unjust, whenever her avarice or ambition 
prompts her. - She claims the whole of Oregon; but 
only demands all north of the Columbia, providing 
she can have the joint navigation of that river with 
us. Ifshe ought to haveany, she ought to have the 
whole. Her title to the whole territory is as good 
as it is to one single inch hetween 42 degrees and 54 
degrees 40 minutes. She is willing, however, ag a 
matter of compromise, to give us a small territory in 
the angle of Fuca’s strait and the Pacific coast. 
Indeed, when worst comes to worst, I think she will 
compromise everything for a joint possession of the 
Columbia river and the straits of Fuca. She who, 
‘in her designs to monopolize the commerce of the 
world, and to dictate terms to every nation, knows 
how to value St. Helena, Malta, and Gibraltar, also 
knows the value of the only river of commercial im- 
ortance emptying into the Pacific north of Cape 
orn. Great Britain got the Indias by setting 
out with two small trading posts alone. 
Give her these two points, and the cross 
of St. George would float in triumph over every island 
in the Pacific. Itis not so much a few acres of land 
that Great Britain wants, as it is a monopoly of the 
furs of the northwest, the pearls and gold of Pa- 
nama and Choco; minerals of Peru, hides of Cali- 
fornia, the whale fisheries, and, in ‘fine, the whole 
trade of China, the Pacific islands, and the western 
‘shore of Mexico and Central America. Our pres- 
ent joint jurisdiction is satisfactory enough to Great 
Britain, because, in our indifference, it is the 
same as if it was all in her hands; and, under it, onr 
fur trade with Canton has been almost entirely. cut 
off since 1818. 

We have lately made a treaty with the Chinese 
powers, and this isa matter of congratulation with 
all those who know anything of it. But how 
contingent would be its advantages (great as they 
are said to be) if Great Britain, now possessing the 

_sovereignty of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
' Land, claiming that of the Sandwich Islands, and 
aiming at that of China, should get possession of 
the ports of Oregon! ‘The whole Pacific coast would 
soon be under tribute to her. i 3 
We are hearing much of annexation, and shall 
` probably hear more of it. And, whilst our 
nation is agitated from its centre to its extremities 
upon this subject, should it not teach us one impor- 
tant lesson—to cede away no more American soil? 
Supposing Mr. Mr. Clay’s proposition had been ac- 
cepted, and we had ceded away to Great Britain 
all of our Oregon territory north of 49°, would he 
not be under the same obligation to reannex it that 
we are to reannex. Texas? And would the Amer- 
ican settlers there ever rest contented until they 
were placed back under their original rights and juris- 


and 


~The star-spangled banner: 


diction? Those who know American patriotism 
can best judge of this matter. And, whilst we have 
so much to say about the importance of our obtain- 
. Ing full command of the Gul 
not. be alarmed at the Prospect of our losing all our 

ossessions on the Pacific? He was for Texas, but 
he was for Oregon too. He was for extending the 
area -of freedom, and he believed now was the 
“golden hour.” His colleague [Mr. ace 
had told the House that he was for an ocean-boun 
republic. He agreed with him. But his colleague 
did not present the contrast. 
bound, instead of a British-bound republic. 

Mr. W. said, many of this body would live to 
hear the sound from the Speaker's chair, “the gen- 
tleman from Texas.” He wanted them also to hear 
“the gentleman from Oregon.” He would even go 
further, and have “the gentleman from Nova Scotia,” 
“the gentleman‘from Canada,” “the gentleman from 
Cuba,” “the gentleman from Mexico,” ay, even 
“the gentleman from Patagonia.” He did not be- 
lieve the God of Heaven, when he crowned the 
American arms with success, designed that the ori- 
ginal States should be the only abode of liberty on 
earth. On the contrary, he only designed them as 
the great centre from which civilization, religion, 
and liberty should radiate and radiate until the 
whole continent should bask in their blessings. 

Great Britain is satisfied with things as they are 
in Oregon.. She is doing well under the treaty of 
joint occupation; and if she keeps on her present 
progress, and we in ours, (if that can be called 
progress which goes backwards,) in less than ten 
years she will have manned a fort at every prom- 
nent point, and we shall not have men enough ac- 
krowledging our allegiance to hold the offices; 
which certainly would be an anomaly. Hence he 
was for giving the notice, and letting Great Britain 
understand, in the language of President Monroe, 
that “the American continents are not henceforth to 
he considered as subjects for colonization for any 
European power.” 

‘There are those, however, who contend that the 
giving Unis notice must be attended with a vast ex- 
pense, since we must prepare to take possession 
forcibly ifwe cannot get it peaceably. We must 
transport troops and the munitions of war around 
Cape Horn, or over the Rocky mountains. "They 
prefer to wait, and contend that soon there will be 
American settlers enough there to defend the coun- 
try. Under this view of the case, what objection 
can there be to this bill, which proposes todo ex- 
actly by American citizens as Great Britain is 
already doing by hers under the treaty of joint occu- 
pation, viz: to encourage people to go there and to 
protect them after they are there. 

The least that men can do who believe in our title 
in Oregon is to protect our settlers from the Indians 
on their route, so that our settlements may, if possi- 
ble, keep pace with those of Great Britain, and 
havea real instead of a nominal joint occupation. 
‘There are thousands upon thousands willing to run 
their risks in Oregon if government will only secure 
thema safe passage beyond the South Pass, the 
Thermopyle of the West. He understood there 
were a thousand emigrants already enrolled to set 
out from Independence (Mo.) in the spring. He 
read what Lt. Eyeinant said of Fort Laramie, which 
is 320 miles from the Pass, and 520 from the junc- 
tion of the Platte and the Missouri. 

“If it is in contemplation to keep open the communica- 
tions with Oregon ‘Territory, a show of military force in 
this country is absolutely necessary, and acombiustion of 
advantages renders the neighborhood of Fort Laramie the 
most suitable place, on the line of the Platte, for the estab- 
lishment of a military post. It is connected with the mouth 
of the Platte and the Upper Missouri by excellent roads, 
which are in frequent use, and would not in any way inter- 
fere with the range of the buffalo, on which the neighbor- 
ing Pudians mainly depend for sapport. It would render 
any posts on the Lower Platte unnecessary; the ordinary 
communication between it and the Missouri being sufficient 
to control the intermediate Indians. it would operate effectu- 
ally to prevent any such coalitions as are now formed 
among the Gros Ventres, Sioux, Cheyenne, and other 
Indians. and would keep the Oregon road through the val 
ley of the Sweet Water and the South Pass of the moun- 
tains constantly open. A glance at the map which accom- 
panies this report, will show that it Hes at the foot of a bro- 
ken and mountainous region, along which, by the estab- 
lishment of small posts, in the neighborhood of St. Vrain’s 
fort, on the south fork of the Platte, and Bent’s fort, on the 
Arkanses, a line of communication would be formed,» 
good wagon roads, with our southern military porte, which 
would entirely command the mountain passes, hold some of 
the most troublesome tribes in check, and protect and facil- 
itate our intercourse with the neighboring Spanish settle- 
ments. The valleys of the rivers on which they would be 
‘situated are fertile; the country, which supports immense 
herds of buffalo, is admirably adapted to grazing, and herde 
of cattle might be maintained by the posts, or obtained 


of Mexico, should we ` 


eare for an ocean- - 


from the Spanish country, whi already 

of their provisions to the trading ts To me 
Now the British. have wormed. 
into the heart of the Oregon. coun! 
fort within 250 miles of this pass. Fort 
Who knows how long it will be before. they will 

claim ‘the pass itself, as the circle of British enc. 
croachments is continually enlarging? And when 
once there, in command of this little gap of 190 feet, 

blocking up what nature designed-as the central 
highway. of the world, who can- predict the vast 
amountof blood and treasure. that it will take to dis-. 
lodge her? Beyond Fort Hall, at a: suitable dig- 
tance, is Fort Nez. Perces, then Fort. Vancouver, 
and then Fort George, making a chain of four forts. . 
in a line from the pass to the Columbia, to zay noth- 
ing of others, ostensibly manned to protect British. 
traders and emigrants from’ the Indians. But, in 
case of a sudden outbreak, what would be ‘the effect. 
of these military establishmenta? 2 

Again: in going to the pass, our settlers must ên- 
counter many tribes of Indians, such as the Paw-. 
nees, the Sioux, the Crows, Black Foot, Flatheads 
&c., all within the reach of annuities; and it. is well 
known that the British and Indians are always al- 
lics. They may be now at peace with the United 
States; but their thievish and brutal propensities, 
and their treachery, are well known. If our gov- 
ernment had a fort to protect them on their passage 
from the Indians, and, after their arrival, had two or 
three forts to protect them fiom the encroachments 
of the British and the Indians, their lot would still 
be hard enough. Twenty-five hundred miles is no 
easy journey, to say nothing of the-time lost in 
waiting at Independence, Missouri, until a sufficient 
number has collected to make up a safe caravan, to 
undertake so hazardous a task, and overawe the in- 
dians. Only think of it: men, women, and chil- ` 
dren, forsaking their homes, bidding farewell to all . 
the endearments of society, and setting out ona 
journcy of over two thousand miles, upon a route 
where they have to make their own roads, construct 
their own bridges, hew out their own boats, and 
kill their own meat; where twenty miles is an aver- 
age day’s travel, exposed to every variety of weath- 
er, and the naked carth their only resting-place! In 
sickness they have no physician; in death there is 
no one to perform the Jast sad offices. Their bodies 
are buried by the wayside, to be exhumed and de- 
filed by the Indians, or devoured by the wolves. 
But yet there are dauntless spirits who will brave 
all this, and government ought to encourage them. 

Te knew there were those who say that these 
emigrants go to Oregon in view of all these conse- 
quences, and they need not go unless at their own 
option; there is no compulsory process served 
upon them. True, sir; and there is no obligation 
on the part of our merchants to send their goods to 
sca. They know the dangers of the coast, and the 
dangers of the storm; but yet, sir, we are continu- 
ally constructing buoys, beacons, light-houses and 
harbors, for their protection. True, sir, and there 
is no compulsory process to force the sailor ona 
voyage to sca. He knows there are pirates, and 
runs his own risk; but yet we have our ships of 
war in every direction for his benefit. 

There is an extent of country beyond the. Rocky 
mountains 850 miles long and 550 miles wide, cov- 
ering 500,000 square miles, or 300,000,000 of acres. 
Persons from personal observation report that for: 
picturesque beauty, exuberant fertility, and ‘salubri- 
ty of climate, no region of earth of equal extent sur- 
passes the vales and table lands of Oregon. There 
the cattle graze all winter; and it must eventually 
be a very important country for its trade in hides, 
beef, tallow, &c. Pine and fir trees on the Colum- 
bia grow to the enormous size of forty to fifty 
fect in circumference, and three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty feet in height—it being sometimes. 
one hundred and fifty feet to the branches. Al- 
though rather bad for corn, (not worse, however, 
than many parts of New Hampshire and Vermont,) 
yet it is well calculated for wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, apples, potatoes, and all roots cultivated in 
the United States. So much for its intrinsic value. 
Of its commercial importance he had already -spo- 
ken. There is danger of our losing this coun- 
try. We have only a nominal possession now; 
but yet there are American citizens willing to go- 
there, and go, too, with a determination ‘to own no. 
allegiance but that of this country. Shall we ge- 
cure them American rights when treading American 
soil? Shall we deny them our laws—ay, sir, our 
flag? Our action on this bill will gay. `. . 
here are those who, on all questions of policy in. 


relation to the new States or Territories, arë actuated 
by the: narrowly-contracted notion that whatever 
benefits them : tends so much to depopulate the old 
States.” Is this so? Has, either the emigration ot 
our-fathers, or the emigration of the . present. day, 
injaredin:the least either France, Germany, Eng- 
land; Scotland, or Ireland? It has yet to appear. 


You may turn the tide of emigration, but you can- 


not stop. it. If the adventurous frontiersman cannot 
go to Oregon, he will go somewhere else; he: will not 

be crowded; he will not allow his game to he fright- 
ened by the crack of his neighbor's rifle, nor the bark 
of his dog. He had a friend who lived in Ohio, 
as long ago as-it-was. on the extreme frontier. He 
had: been moving and moving away from the inroads 
of society until he had. reached the banks of the 
Mississippi, aid he was then about. to move again. 
He asked him his reason. He said it-was the dying 
advice of his father ‘to-keep twenty miles beyond 
law and calomel; and a doctor and a lawyer were 
within fifteen miles, and he thought it time to go.” 
Another of these adventurers said, no gentleman 
would live in a community after his wife could not 
invite every person within five miles for fear her 
log cabin would not contain them. ' There is a class 
of men who will be continually on the outskirts of 
civilized society. It is in vain for us to seek the 
reason, As well may we ask why the water-fowl, 
hatched on land away from its species, will reach 
its element or die. We may as well call it instinct, 
and. let it go. Aside from the eccentric characters 
above alluded ,to, the young men from the old States 
are continually seeking out new ficlds for the de- 
velopment oftheir talents. Their industry and en- 
terprise make them explore every part of the world. 
In many parts it is considered discreditable for a 
young man to settle down under the nose of his 
parents, as showing a lack of manly perseverance; 
and, with some, the further off they get the prouder 
they themselves feel, and the- prouder their parents 
feel for them. Some years ago, in almost the last 
place in New Hampshire, where snow capped the 
circumambient mountains the year round, and 
where the chief ‘proaucs was granite, (and that was 
so plenty it could not be given aways) he occupied 
the same desk in a country school-house with a 
couple of yomg lads whose mothers had taken oc- 
casion to slur him for a want of enterprise in not 
having gone further-than Ilinois. In looking up 
these lads, he found one taking an active part in a 
meeting got up in the Wallamette settlement in Ore- 
gon, to petition Congress for the passage of some 
such bill as that now before us. The other is settled 
in Mexico, and is taking an active part in the revo- 
lution against Santa Anna. Sir, we cannot stop the 
roving spirit of our young men, nor should we if we 
eould. ‘They will not settle down, and especially 
those from a Yankee stock, until they have first 
looked around; and he wished them, and- in- 
vited them, to take a look at Oregon (as the 
merchants have -it) before they purchase else- 
where. And he wanted the government to 
guaranty to them that they should not lose their 
lives nor their scalps in getting there, and should 
not be claimed as British subjects. But he ought 
here to allude to another-class of our western pio- 
neers. He alluded to the religious missionaries, 
` who are always ahead, paving the way for civiliza- 
tion, overcoming the prejudices of the savage, and 
instilling into his bosom the principles of christiani- 
ty. Who has ever. moved so.far beyond the reach 

of organized governments that he has not found a 
Methodist minister preceding him?. He was wil- 
ling that the oldest settlers of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Texas, California, or Oregon should answer this 
question. _ Indeed, ‘the first, and now the most im- 
portant settlement in Oregon, that on the Walla- 
mettes, originated with a colony of Methodists from 

Boston. He was not denying to other denomina- 
tions due credit in speeding the march of civilization. 

They had each and every one done good service. 

But he spoke of the Methodist, because we are sure 

to find him threading the wilderness in advance 

of all settlements, whether we do others. or not. 

Sir, the tide of emigration has set strongly towards 

Oregon. Though the route is a perilous one; though, 

from exposure to every inclemency of the weather, 

they. are liable to every disease, yet emigrants are 

continually wending their way to Independence, and 

tarrying until enough for an emigrating party comes 

up.. It.cannot be ‘possible. that these thousands of 

our citizens on our. own soil are to-be abandoned to 

the merciless savage, or given up to the British gov- 

ernment as. adopted British citizens. “Never will 

there be a ‘mores propitious time for our action than 
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the present. Each hour’s delay. strenghtens the Bri- 
tish power, and weakens ours, if we can be said to 
have any there. Now, then, is the time for action— 
now the'time to pass this bill. War there will be 
none} Lord Brougham thinks it better to cede” away 
whole territories. rather than provoke a wai with 
America.. What Great Britain cannot get- from 
us by negotiation, she will not undertake: by 
war. 
States she been remarkably successful. In 
war, the case has been. reversed. A bill- of 
‘this -kind will show to her that we appreciate 
the value of Oregon, and that we are determined 
to protect.our settlers there. If we, then, rescind 
the article of joint occupancy, it will convince. her 
that we mean to enforce our claim. She will then 
be a little more modest: in her negotiation, and the 


matter be amicably adjusted, if thus adjusted it ever. 


can be. We want no more child’s play about this 
matter. The period has arrived when our rights 
should either be enforced or abandoned. Abandon- 
ed? No, never, whilst our bosoms are fired by the 
least spark of patriotism. When we consent to let 
any more of our territory go to Great Britain, let 

| us consent to have all go. We want no more com- 
promises of American soil—no more dismember- 
ments of our country. The spirit of philanthropy 
tells us to enlarge, but‘not to diminish, in the least, 
the area of freedom. Oregon being all ours, now is 
the golden hour for possessing it. And, whilst we 
are Struggling to possess what our fathers wrong- 
fully ceded away in 1819, now that we see that the 
Briarian arms of England are extended to possess 
all of Oregon, our action ought to be so decisive 
that our posterity cannot hereafter rise up and say 
that we lost Oregon by our indifference and neg- 
lect. 

Mr. HOLMES observed that all he had to say 
was, that he was willing, he was anxious to vote for 
Oregon. As at present advised, he could not see 
our title to Oregon beyond the 49th degree of north 
latitude. He was informed by a gentleman of the 
Senate, [Mr. Bucuanan,] by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, [Mr. 
C. J. Incersout,] and by several other gentlemen 
who had been fortunate enough to get an inspection 
of Mr. Greenhow’s book, that all doubts respecting 
our claim from 49 degrees to 54 degrees 40 minutes 
were cleared up. If the friends of Oregon were 
really anxious that they should vote for this territo- 
ry, they must give them light on the subject. He 
asked gentlemen when a vast—almost an unlim- 


ited—territory. was concerned, the occupation of 


which under this bill must cost millions of expendi- 
ture, whether they would stop to quibble about 
$3,000 of books to give them information? They 
were entering on one of the nicest questions that 
had ever involved this country; they were going 
from 49 degrees to 54 degrees—up to Nootka sound 
itself. They were venturing on an experiment 
which would involve perhaps a direct collision with 
the British power, which already had twenty forts 
in possession there. And he said at once, if it is 
ours let us have it at whatever consequences. Did 
it not. become the representatives of the people, 
when they were about carrying out their high be- 
hests, and involving all the interests of the country 
in this great conflict, to diffuse these books and the 
information they contained to every library and to 
every mind? Or should they stop here for the petty 
sum of $3,000 when a kingdom was involved? 

The question was taken, and the amendment of 
Mr. Simons to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to amend 
the amendment by substituting for the bill a propo- 
sition directing the sergeant-at-arms to purchase for 
each member of the House one copy of this work, 
to be paid from their respective per diem compensa- 
tions; which was rejected without a division. 

Mr. PATERSON moved an amendment to the 
amendment, to reduce the number of copies to be 
procured from 1500 to 500, and specifying the mode 
of their distribution. 

Mr. THOMASSON approved of this proposi- 

“tion, and hoped it would be adopted in lieu of Mr. 
DROMGOOLE’S. B, : 

Mr. PATERSON briefly explained, and advocated 
his amendment to the amendment. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment 
to the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on Mr. Dromeoote’s 
amendment, (which limits the purchase to 100 cop- 
ies,) was taken, and decided in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected; i : 

The Clerk then resumed the reading of the bill. 


In all her negotiations with the- United. 


foe 


The second and third sections having been read,.. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE moved an amendment. to 
strike out the provision. for the distribution of. one 
copy to. each member of the present Congress; 
which amendment was rejected—ayes 39, noes 81. 

One or two verbal amendments were made at the 
motion: of Mr. DROMGOOLE. . 

The bill was then laid aside, tobe reported to 
the House. oe : a : 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR OREGON. 


‘On motion of Mr. A. V. BROWN, the bill to 
organize a territorial government over Oregon Ter- 


. ritory, and for other purposes, was taken up.” < 


The Clerk commented the reading of the bill. —_ 
Mr. COBB moved. to dispense with its’ general 
reading, and that it be read immediately by sec“ 

lions. i 

Mr. HAMMETT moved that the committee rise, 
for the purpose of passing. the bill for the purchase 
of Mr. Greenhow’s work: They wanted the 
books (he said) at thè earliest moment. ‘They 
could pass the bill in five minutes, and then they. 
could return into committee on the Oregon bill. . - 

The question was taken, and, being decided in the 
affirmative, 2 estas 

The committee rose and reported the above named *. 
bill to the House. f : ; 

Mr. DOUGLASS then rose and observed that, as 
it was important to pass this bill without delay, he 
would move the previous question. 

‘Lhe question being put on the second to the pre- 
vious question, it was carried. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to lay the bill on the 
table, and called for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and the question being taken, it was deci- 
ded in the negative—yeas 84, nays 94, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, Bel- 
ser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Black- 
well, Bower, Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhof, A. V. Brown, M. 
Brown, Caldwell, Reuben Chapman, Coles; Cullom, 
Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, 
J. W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, 
Elmer, Ficklin, French, Goggin, B. Green, Grider, Haral- 
son, Hays, Herrick, Houston, Hubard, James B. Hunt, Cave 
Johnson, „Andrew Johnson, ‘George W. Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, ` Lyon, . McCauslen, 
McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, 
Joseph Morris, Owen, Peyton, Pollock, Purdy, Rathe. 
bun, David $. Reid, Reding, Ritter, Russell, Senter, 
Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, Stiles, Tibbatts, Tucker, Vanmeter, | 
Weller, Wheaton, Benjamin White, Woodward, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yost--S4. . i 
NAYS.—Messrs. Abhott, Adams, Bayly, E. J. Black, Bow- 
lin, Brodhead, Buffington, Burke, Burt, Carroll, Catlin, Cau- - 
sin, A. A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton; Cobb, Collamer, 
Cross, Dellet, Dickey, Douglass, Ellis, Karlee, Fish, Flo- 
rence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Grinnell, Hale, FE. $S. 
Hamlin, Hammett, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Holmes, Hoge, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Perley B. Johnson, John P. 
Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, Mellvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris,: 


Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Murphy. A 


Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Paterson, Payne, Phænig, . 
Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Rhett, Roberts, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Saunders, Schenck, Severs ` 
ance, ‘fhomas H. seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert 
Smith, John T. Smith, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, 
Thomasson, Thompson, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 
Winthrop, Wiliiam Wright, and Yancey—94. 


The main question. being first on agreeing to the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole, was 
ordered, and being taken, was decided in the afirm- 
tive; and, second, f 

The question was put on the engrossment of the 
bill for a third reading, and also decided in the 
affirmative. a 

The question arising on the passage of the bill, ... 

Mr. JAMESON called for the previous question; 
which was seconded, and the main question, which 
was on the passage of the bill, ordered; when : 

Mr. McDOWELL called for the yeas dnd nays; 
which being ordered, the question was taken, and- 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 106, nays 79, as 
follows: í 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Bayly, E. J. Black, 
Brodhead, Buftington, Burke, Burt, Carpenter, {Shepherd 
Cary, Carroll, Cattin, Causin, Augustus A. Chapman, Chap- 
pell, Chilton, Cobb, Collamer, Cranston, Cross, G. Davis, 
Dawson, Dellet, Dickey, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, 
Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Hale, 
Edward. $. Hamlin, Hammett, Hardin, Harper, Henley, 
Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, Hudson, Washington Hunt, C. 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, irvin, Jameson, Daniël P. 
King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, Mc- 
Clernand, Melivaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris,” Free- 
man H.Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Newton, 
Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Phenix, Elisha R. Potter; Emery ` 
D. Potter, Ramsay, Rhett, Roberts, Rockwell, ‘Rodney; 
Rogers, Sample, Saunders, Schenck, Severance, Thomas 
Il. Seymour, Albert Smith,John T, Smith, Stephens, Alfred 
P. Stone, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomasson, 


Thompson,jTilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Went: 


worth, Wethered, John Whi jamin White, Wi 
Wil cn Weleh. a nenie, Benjamin White, Winthrop, 
pace: 8=Mesers. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Eek ton, Bidlack, James Black, James A Black, 
aè. % Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhof, 
Aaron V: Towa, Milton Brown, Caldwell, Reuben Chap- 
Ten es; Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Richard D. 
T 3 Dean, Deberry, Dromgoole, Duncan, Elmer, Ficklin 
feno ii Byram Green, Grider, Haralson, Hays, Houston, 
Hu ard, J. B. Hunt, Cave Johnson, Perley B Johnson An- 
a Johnson, George W. Jones, A. Kennedy, Preston Kin, 
Labrenohe, ‘Lyon, McCauslen, MeClelland, McKay, Joseph 
Morns; Owen, Paterson, Peyton, Pollock, Purdy, Rathbun 
avid $. Reid, Reding, Ritter, Robinson, Russell, Senter, 
Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, Tibbatts, Tucker, 


Weiler, Wheaton, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. A. V. BROWN then moved that the rules 
be suspended, that the House might resolve itself 
into committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Tellers were called for, and Messrs. Winrurop 
and Srewarr of Connecticut were appointed, and 
they reported 74 in the affirmative, and 52 in the 
negative. 

Sothe House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Werter in the chair,) and took 
up the Oregon bill. _ Z y, 

Mr. A. Y. BROWN said (the first section being 
the pending question) that he had an amendment 
to prepose. He moved to strike out the word 
“nine,” so as to make the boundary 54 degrees 
40 minutes, instead of 54 degrees 49 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said, before the ‘question 
was put on that amendment he desired to inquire 
from the chairman of the committee who had re- 
ported this bil upon what ground he made such a 
motion; and also by what authority he fixed upon 
54 degrees 40 minutes. He wished also to take this 
opportunity to say that he desired this bill postponed 
for a few days. They had just passed a joint reso- 
lution’ to purchase the history of the country 
in dispute, and he hoped they would be able 
to procure those books, and have an opportuni- 
ity to become acquainted with their contents, 
so that they might ascertain whether 54 de- 
grees and 49 minutes, 54 degrees 40 minutes, or 
even a more distant boundary, was not the cor- 
rect one. He was satisfied this was not a question 
to be treated lightly. He believed the time had 
come for action on this subject. He believed the 
time had come when they. should give notice to 
Great Britain for the termination of the joint occu- 
pation. He however wished to see this book, 
which they had ordered, to ascertain if it threw any 
additional light on the subject. He was satisfied of 
our title to a portion of the territory of the Ore- 
gon under the Florida treaty with Spain,and in 
respéct to the rest he was open to conviction. And 
with that view, he desired to see the book of Mr. 
Greenhow. He should also be glad if the chair- 
man of the committee, from which this bill 


came, or some other, gentleman, would sub- 
mit a resolution calling upon the President 
of- the United States to inform the House 


what communication on this subject had taken place 
between this government and that of Great Britain. 
At the last session he was not prepared to act upon 
this subject at all. He was not then prepared to 
agree to a termination of the joint occupancy of 
that territory; but he was ready now to do so, and 
he was satisfied that this subject should now be set- 
tled. He did not know in what state the negotia- 
tion how was. They were informed at the last ses- 
sion that the negotiation was in train of settlement. 
But five or six months had since passed, and the nego- 
tiating parties had had ample time to come to some un- 
derstanding. Without aknowledge of the state of the 
negotiation, and the history which the House had 
now: ordered, this committee could not act satisfac- 
torily. They knew that Great Britain had disputed 
our title to every part of the territory. Gentlemen 
- -had spoken of our indisputable title to the Oregon; but 

there was a great difference between “indisputable” 
“and “undisputed,” when the question was one of 
-boundary. Great. Britain had a government, and 
great guns to sustain her right, and it became 
them to act coolly, and not pass a resolution calling 
for information, and then act before they could pro- 
cure the information. He also desired to see why 
the ‘chairman. of the committee now proposed to 
‘give up nine miles of that territory to which, ac- 
cording to some ‘gentlemen, our title was indisputa- 
ble. ‘They had often said they would not give up 
an inch of the territory; but here the chairman of the 
eommittee proposed to give up nine miles. He 
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made these observations that he might obtain the 


answer of the chairman of the Committee on Terri- 


tories. And he again suggested to the committee 
the expediency of pausing until they got this “gos- 
pel”. of their title (laughter) which they had or- 
dered, and until they could have an opportunity. to 
look over it, and see both sides of the question. 

He was, as much as any member of this House, 
for bringing this issue to a'point. But then he did 
not wish to enter upon the discussion of this matter 

efore the world until we could show that we had 
the best of the argument. He. wished to have the 
reasons given to the world for our taking possession 
of seven degrees of latitude, and perhaps more; and 
whenever we took it, too, he hoped we should have 
it defined geographically, defined politically, and, 
more than all the rest, defined morally; and then if 
wecame to a question with Great Britain, he should 
say “Come on, Macduff!” {[Laughter.] 

r. A. V. BROWN said, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, why he had made the 
motion the strike out the word “nine,” he would 
state that, at the last session, when the Committee 
on Territories reported this.bill, it was reported cor- 
rectly; but by some mistake in copying, or other- 
wise, 49 minutes was inserted instead of 40. 
Where did the committee get the 54 degrees 40 
minutes from? he supposed was the question sub- 
stantially which the gentleman intended to ask. He 
read from the report of the Committee on Territories 
of last session, showing that that parallel was taken 
from the treaty between the United States and Rus- 
sia of April, 1824. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts seemed 
anxious that this subject should lie over. Mr. RB. 
had called it up this morning because of its import- 
ance to the whole country, and because he had giv- 
en assurance that he would move it immediately af- 
ter the settlement of the great Texas question. ‘Thus 
he had called it up; he had no design however to 
press it with a precipitancy unbecoming the magni- 
nitude of the question. 

So far as related to the American tide to the 
country, to the full extent of the limits proposed by 
the bill, as reported by the committee, le knew of 
no publie man in the United States who did doubt 
the title of the United States to the full extent of 
540 40'. But the Committee on Territories, when 
they proposed to extend our laws to the whole ex- 
tent of that country did not imagine that they were 
interfering in the slightest degree with the negotia- 
tion now in progress upon the subject; and the 
committee believed that the United States was as- 
serting only the same jurisdiction over that entire 
country that Great Britain was now exercising. lt 
was well understood that the laws of the United 
States now extended over that whole territory. 
Why, then, might not we do what they se eed 
Our people had gone to that country, to w hich few, 
if any, entertained the slightest doubt of our title; 
and being there, they stood every day in need of our 
legislation. Great Britain had her magistrates there; 
she had sent thither her code of laws, her judicial 
tribunals; she had fortifications studded all over 
that country; and what was there in existing trea- 
ties which forbade our doing the same thing? Should 
we lag behind—ay, should we longer lag ehind on 
this great question? We did not propose to do 
more than she had done, but to do as much; and he 
trusted that this House would never hesitate to do 
it, which they might do without violating any ex- 
isting stipulations between the two countries. 

He had never believed that, under the treaty of 
1818, or of 1827, Great Britain, or any of her sub- 
jects, ever held joint possession or occupano of 
that territory with the United States. The Com- 
mittee on Territories entertained the opinion that 
we had had, at least since 1812, exclusive right of 
possession; and Great Britain had never divided that 
right with the United States at all. The stipulation 
of the treaty was only that they should have the 
privilege of entering through the bays and harbors 
of that country into Oregon, for the purpose of car- 
rying on their trade, for purposes of hunting and fish- 
ing, &c.; but while they had this privilege it never 
was intended by the stipulations of our treaty that 
they should come in and claim undivided pessession 
of the territory. However that might be, if tbey 
claimed joint possession with the United States, and 
had extended their laws there, was there any reason 
why the United States might not do the same thing? 
There might be collisions, to be sure, In joint oceu- 
pation; and when they arose, they must be provided 
for; but the question of the probability of collision 
was notone which addressed itself to this House at 


all. That was a question: for-the consideration òf 
the executive, whether he should give the noti 
contemplated by the convention of 1827.’ Now, 
the Committee on` Territories believed, when they 
reported this bill, that they were acting strictly and 
exclusively within the legislative powers-of Con- 
gress; that they were leaving the executive- to act: 
when and how. it pleased: with regard to giving this 
notice to terminate what was usually: called the 
joint possession of this country. - That-was'a ques« 
tion with which they did not intend to interfere. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had stated that 
he had no doubt as to the ownership by. the United 
States of that country from 42 to 49 degrees. Well; 
over. so much of the territory it would be right to 
extend our Jaws and our institutions; and the com- 
mittee believed our title was good from 49 deg. to : 
54 deg. 40 min., and they proposed to extend our 
jurisdiction over the whole country: ; : 

Suppose, now, this jurisdiction progressed and 
terminated by the loss of that portion of the coun- 
try, (which he supposed only for the sake of the ar- 
gument, and which he had no idea would be the 
case,) why, to that extent the treaty stipulations be- 
tween the two countries would curtail our legisla- 
tion, and would leave our resolutions in full force, 
and our laws in full operation over the whole tsrri- 
tory south of the line ultimately agreed on by this 
negotiation. So, that in no possible point of view. 
could he imagine any reason why this Piouse should 
not go as faras they were called on to go by the 
Committee on ‘Territories. Let the negotiation ter- 
minate as it might, there must be a large portion of 
the territory to which Great Britain, though she 
had claims, had yet no just claims; and over that 
territory our legislation was to be extended. 3 

But inasmuch as Great Britain, as the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts had snid, exercised jurisdiction 
as far as 420, could we not as well exercise jurisdic- 
tion up to 54° 40’, with as much propriety; leaving 
all questions with regard to settlement of boundary 
to the negotiation, as now progressing, and leaving 
this House and the other branch of Congress to 
establish a territorial government in that country, 
subject to whatever was the result of the negotia. 
tion? 

In this view the bill was reported; and he desired, 
in order that every gentleman should be fully ap- 
prised of the grounds on which the bill was present- 
ed to the House, that a few pages of the report oflast 
session accompanying the bill should be read. 

They were read by the Clerk accordingly, as fol- 
lows: ` : 


In presenting this bill thus modified, and recommending 
ity passage, it ia a source of satisfaction to the committee 
to know that it is in precise accordance with the avowed 
opinions not only of the present, but of several poner de 
Presidents of the United States, As farback as ecember, 
1824, Mr. Monroe, in his annual message to the two Houses 
of Congress, etrongly recommended the propriety ofestab- 
lishing a military post at the mouth of the Columbi# river, 
or at some other point within our acknowledged limits, 
This he did, not only as a protection to our then increasing 
commerce, and to our fisheries, but as a protection to a 
our interests inthat quarter, and as a means of conciliating 
the various tribes of Indians throughout our northwestern 

ossessions. He further added, “that itwas thought, also, 
hy the establishment of such a post, the intercourse be- 
tween our western States and ‘Territories and the Pacific, 
and onr trade with the tribes residing in the interior, on 
cach side of the Rocky mountains, would be essentially 
promoted. Mr. Adams, in his message to the. next auc- 
ceeding Congress, follows up this suggestion of Mr. Mon- 
roe, and recommends not only the establishment of a mili- 
tary post at or near the mouth of the Columbia, but the 
equipment of a’pubilc ship for the exploration ofthe whole 
northwestern coast of this continent. If these recommenda- 
tions are limited to the protection. of our commerce 
and fisheries, to the trade with intermediate. Indian 
tribes, and to the promotion of our intercourse with the 
Pacific, it must have been only because-at that time we had 
no fixed population there, looking to the permanent settle» 
ment of the country for agricultural purposes. Since. 1824 
and 1825, however, we have advanced far beyond the then 
necessities of our people, and are now called upon to give 
the protection of our laws and the benefit of our free institu. 
tions to those who have made it their permanent abode, and 
whose purposes areto bring into cultivation that vast por 
tion of our empire. 

The President ofthe United States, in his annual message 
at the commencement of the present session, presented 
thesefaltered circumstances inthe condition of that country 
to.the attention of Congress, and with much cogency rec- 
ommended the very measure which the committee have re- 
ported. He says: “Inthe mean time, it is proper to remerk,, 
that many of our citizens are either already established in 
ihe ‘Territory, or are on their way thither, for the purpose 
of forming permanent settlements, while others are preyar- 
ing to follow; and, in view of these facts, i must repeat the 
recommendations contained in previous mesbages, for the 
establisnment of military posts at such places on the line of 
travel, as will furnish security end protection to our hardy | 
adventurers against hostile tribes of Indians inhabiting 
those extensive regions. Our laws should also follow them, 
so modified as the circumstances of the case may seem to 


require. Under the influence of our free system of govern- 
ment, new republics are destined to spring up, at no distant 
day, onthe shores of the Pacific, similar in policy and in 
feeling to these existing on this: side of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and giving a wider and more extensive spread to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty.” : ` 
Inthe hill which we have reported, it will be found. that 
we have responded not only to the opinions of Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Adams in relation to the establishment of military 
posts, but we have adopted the just and proper sentiments 
_ of the present executive in reference to the increased settle: 
ment of our pepulation in that distant region. . Our people 
have gone to Oregon, and we are only sending our laws 


` afterthem.: It might be greater precision, however, to say. 


that our laws had preceded them; that-they:had been always 
there, coeval with our rightsto the country; and that we 
are now only proposing to give them: activity and force by 
government organization. In doing so, we introducé no 
new policy into. the action ef the federal government. 
Atthe time ofthe establishment of our national independ- 
ence, our population was confined toa comparatively nar- 
row slip of country bordering on the Atlantic. As fast, 
however, as our settlements extended into the West in suf- 
cient numbers, new Territories were established. These, at 
first, were confined to the Mississippi river.for their com- 
mon western boundary. After the acquisition of Louisiana, 
the same wise'and necessary policy has been pursued, ob- 
serving limits, in several cases, but little short of the Rocky 
mountains. In the rapid maroh of our empire-republic, the 
time has now arrived for tlie extension of the same policy 
beyond those mountains, recognising the shores of thè 
Pacific as the only final terminus of our dominions. 

The propriety of this extension is dependent, of course, 
on the validity of the title of the United States to the territo- 
ry embraced in the bill, This question we were obliged to 
meet anterior to all action on the subject. In its investiga- 
tion we have looked into the most authentic histories of 
voyages and discoveries on the northwestern coast of 
America. We have consulted the opinions of our most dis- 
tinguished and best-informed public men, from Mr. Jeffer- 
son down to the present time. We have carefully examin- 
edallthe treaties among the several nations claiming to 
have an interest in the subject; not neglecting to profit by 
the reports made by Mr. Baylies to the 19th, and Mr. Cush- 
ing to the 25th Congress, and by the several reports and 
speeches of the late lamented senator from Missouri, who 
had devoted so much of the labor of his great mind to the 
investigation,of this subject. The result of all this investi- 
gation, has been a thorough conviction that the United 
States has agood and indefeasille title, as against any for- 
eign power, to the country extending east and west from 
the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean; and north and 
south from the limits of Mexico, in latitude 42 degrees 
Borth, to those of Russia, in latitude 64 degrees 40 minutes 
north, ; 

The southera boundary was fixed by the treaty with 
Spain in. 1819, commonly called the Florida treaty. By that 
treaty it is agreed that the boundary line between the pos- 
sessions of the two nations west of the Mississippi, after 
reaching the river Arkansas, shall be, “following the course 
of the southern bank ofthe Arkansas to its source in lati- 
tude 42 degrees; and thence by that parallel of latitude to 
the South sea.”. In 1828 this line was confirmed by Mexico, 
as the successor of Spain, in a treaty of Limits between her- 
self and the United States. The southern boundary is, then, 
fixed and certain, As to the northern one, it was settled at 
54 degrees and 40 minutes by a treaty between the United 


States and Russia, dated 17th April, 1824, by which it was’ 


agreed that there should not be formed by the citizens of 
the United States, or under the authority of the same, any 
establishment upon the northwest coast of America, nor in 
any of the islands adjacent, to the north of 54 degrees and 
40 minutes of north latitude; and, in like manner, none 
by Russia or her subjects south of the same parallel of lati- 
tude. ý 

By virtue of these treaties, Russia on the north, Mexico 
on the south; and the United States on the east, are all 
agreed and well satisfied as-to the boundaries of the Oregon 
country. Great Britain alone asserts or pretends any title 
to it, or any part of it, adverse to that of the United States. 


Before we enter upon any examination of her title, we | 


respectfully beg leave to submit our views on another ques- 
tion presented to our consideration. It is contended that 
the passage of the bill now reported would be inconsistent 
with the actual relations of the two governments defined 
by the convention of the 20th October, 1818. The 3d arti- 
cle is as lollows: s 
“Arr. 3. Itis agreed thatany country that may be claim- 
ed by either party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
_ ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its har- 
bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers with- 
in the same, be free and open for the term of ten years from 
the date of the signature of the present convention, to the 
vessels, Citizens,and subjects of the two powers. It being 
well understood, that this agreement is not to be construed 
to the prejudiee of any claim which either of the two high 
contracting parties may have to any part of said country; nor 
shall it be.taken io aflect the claim of any other power or 
Stateto any part of said country: the only object of the 
high contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences among themselves.” ; 
The provisions of this article were indefinitely extended 
by the convention of. 1827—with,” however, an agreement 
that it should be competent for either, at any time after the 
20th of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abrogate said 
convention. The first remark which the committee will 
submiton the provisions of the 3d article of the convention 
of 1818, is, that they do not refer to the possession of the ter- 
ritory at all. That possession had always been in the United 
States until the war of 1812. It was: then lost by conquest; 
Dut it was fully restored by the treaty of peace, and the for- 
mal surrender of it to the United States under that treaty. 
It was only the right of entering into the country—into its 
bays and harbors—for the mere purposes of such trade and 
commerce as was then carried on in that region, that was 
secured to the subjects of Great Rritain. The same rights 
might have been extended to any of the ports, bays, and 
rivers of the Atlantic; but if extended in the precise words 
of the convention of 1818, who would have thought that 
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Great Britain would have been admitted to. the joint occu- 
pancy of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and the other States of the Union? : 

If the possession of the territory was .in the United States 
at the time of the convention of 1818—a fact which no one 
has ever attempted to deny—the provision of the 3d‘section 
can only be regarded asa permission to the subjects of 
Great Britain to participate with ours in the individual rights 
of trade arid commerce enjoyed by our own citizens with- 
in the territory. The bill which is now reported does not . 
eject them from the country at all. It does not deprive them 
of the privilege of entering into the country, its bays and . 
rivers; not atall. But it even gnaranties a fuller and more 
perfect enjoyment of these individual rights, under an or- 


` ganized and well-administered system of laws. From ex- 
- treme caution, and to exhibit toward Great Britain the most 


scrupulous regard for all existing stipulations, which might 
be supposed to have an application to the subject, the bill 
proposes .a-speedy surrender of all British subjects who 
may he charged with any violations of our laws to the near- 
est British authorities having jurisdiction over such cases. 
The permission given to British subjects to participate with 
our own citizens in the enjoyment of personal or individual 
rights within the territory, never can be considered as cir- 
cumscribing the right of the United States to establish a 
proper government for the reguletion of all persons inhabit- 
ing the country, of which she had the undisputed posses- 
sion. In this view, the provision for delivering up British 
subjects to their nearest tribunals could not have been just- 
ly required; but the same bas been conceded by the com- 
mittee, on the scrupulous principle just adverted to. 

As to the twelve months’ notice required to be given by 
the convention of 1827, the committee do not regard that as 
at all necessary, in order to open the way to such action as~ 
is contemplated by this bill. The committee do not know 
that, for the purpose of organizing such a government as is 
now contemplated, it is at all important to annul or abro- 
gate that convention. That country is large, and there is 
evidently room enough for the subjects and citizens of both 
countries, in the exercise of all their enterprise in trade and 
commerce. AH that willbe required of them is to conform 
to the laws, and to respect the institutions, which we may 
establish. Doing this, we shall never envy the equal par- 
ticipation jn the benefits and advantages to Ďe derived from 
a well organized system of government. Any possible in- 
conveniences arising from the continuance of the conven- 
tion of 1827, not now anticipated by the committee, can, and 
doubtless will, be looked to by the cxecutive, who can at 
any time abrogate the same, by giving the notice contem- 
plated init. The giving of that notice, being a matter of 
treaty stipulation, belongs, perhaps, exclusively to the ex- 
executive; on whose province there is no occasion, and the 
committee have no inclination, to intrude. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, the com- 
mittee will advert to the fact, (as it 1s now understood to be,) 
that negotiations arein progess between the United States 
and Great Britain on the subject ofthis territory. ‘They con- 
ceive that this should make no difference in the action of the 
committee. They have to acton the subject as it is. now 

resented to them—not as it may de changed or altered 

ereafter, by any future arrangements between the two 
countries. If the United States have now the right to the 
Oregon country—if they have now the sole and undisputed 
possession of it—if our people have now permanent settle- 
ments init, and every day suffering for the want of proper- 
ly-organized government to protect the virtuous and re- 
strain the vicious,—we ought not to withhold our action, 
undor the possibility of some alteration in the relations of 
the two countries in that region, at some uncertain and in- 
definite period. ‘hat negotiation can still progress; and 
any treaty stipulation inconsistent with our legislation, will 
control it to the extent of such interference. No one, we 
belicve, supposes that the pending negotiations can ever 
result inthe entire loss ofthe Oregon country. Enough 
will doubtles remain of it, under any circumstances, to re- 
quire the extension of our laws in the manner now con- 
templated. Ifthe present negotiation relates (as the com- 
mittee apprehend itdoes) solely to the ascertainment and 
settlement of the northern boundary of the territory, they 
can anticipate, from no examination which they have been 
able to make, any such loss ofcountry in that direction, as 
will at all affect the propriety of the passage of the bill 
which is now presented to the House. 

There is enough, doubtless, for that negotiation to act 
upon, without resorting even to the supposition that any 
portion of our territory south of latitude 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes north may be Jost. We propose the extension of our 
laws fully upto that latitude, and will now submit the 
grounds on which we maintain that the United States has a 
full and indefeasible right and title to that point. We adopt 
as our own, and submit to the House. the views ofa former 
committe on the question of title; which we believe must 
carry conviction to every disinterested and impartial 
mind. 


Mr. DUNCAN obtained the floor, and yielded to 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, who moved that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. S., however, withdrew for a moment the mo- 
tion at the request of hiscolleaguc, Mr. Kine. 

Mr. PRESTON KING said he desired to know 
from the chairman of the Committee on Territories 
whether the country was to expect that negotiation 
would establish a line short of the claim and just 
title of the United States on the northern boundary 
of Oregon. He understood the chairman to speak 
of such a line, and to argue that if such a line should 
be established, this bill would still answer, and 
would extend our protection over that portion of 
the territory that might not be surrendered by nego- 
tiation with Great Britain. He desired to know 
whether he understood the honorable chairman cor- 


rectly? ar 


“Mr. A. V. BROWN, in reply to the gentleman from 
New York, stated that he had submitted nothing 


tion. 


that implied any #xpeciation that any loss of’ 
territory which he experienced under this negotia- 
-He had stated that he did not expect or 
believe that the title of the United States, up to 54° 
40‘ atleast, would be questioned. After a remark 


‘or too further in recapitulation’ of his statements © 


above, ee f ae ; 
Mr. KING resumed. When the. chairman of 


-the Committee on Foreign Affairs. presented- his 


resolutions for the annexation of Tèxas, the honora- ` 


. ble charman informed the House that the annexa- 


tion of Texas would produce~no. difficulty with 
Mexico; that the United States had money, the 
gréat sinew of war, and Mexico had not, and that 
money would keep ‘the peace. The honorable 
chairman also informed ‘he House that the annexas 
tion of Texas would not disturb the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and Great 
Britein; and for this declaration the gentleman said 
he had the very highest authority, which it was un- 
necessary for him to name. ‘The chairman did not 
inform the House what was. to purchase the unwil- 
ling. acquiescence of Great Britain. Knowing, as _ 
we here know, the determination on the part of the 
American people to sustain and defend every right 
of the nation, and particularly. our rights against . 
any encroachment from Great Britain, no. man 
would have the right, from the remarks of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
presume that a portion of Oregon was, by negotia- - 
tion, to be surrendered to Great Britain, that Eng- 
land might lend her friendly acquiescence to 
the annexation of 'exas to the United States. 
But when now -the chairman of the Committee 
on Territories presents the Oregon question to the 
House, and speaks of a line which negotiation may 
sete south of our northern boundary line of Oregon; 
and that his bill, if not. good for the whole, will be 
good for what is left of Oregon, I think there is 
reason for apprehensions that negotiation may cede 
our title to a portion of Oregon—may admit it 
away. The House should call, upon the execu- 
tive for information. For one (said Mr. K.) I 
would repel the first intimation that any portion of 
Oregon was to be ceded by negotiation to Great 
Britain; and would repel the intimation that it was 
probable or possible that this country would ratify 
or submit to negotiation that was te cede away a part 
of Oregon to England for any purpose under the 
sun. It was to repel (Mr. K. said) the first intima- 
tion on this floor that a part of Oregon was to be 
negotiated away, that he had risen. Having done 
so, so far as he was concerned, he had accomplished 
his purpose. 

Mr, A. V. BROWN was totally at a loss to know 
how the gentleman could. have misapprehended 
what he said. He stated distinctly that he had no | 
suspicion that an acre of Jand would be surrendered, 
though he went on to meeta possible case. Did not 
the very fact that we had entered into negotiations 
with Great Britain make the possibility? ‘That was ` 
all he said; and he begged the gentleman notto make’ 
a wrong impression on the public mind. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. rose, when 

Mr. DUNCAN claimed the floor. He had yield- 
ed it only for the purpose ot moving that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The CHAIR said the gentleman had yielded the 
floor to the gentleman from New York, Mr. Sey- 
mour, who had yielded it to his colleague; and the 

entleman from Pennsylvania next addressing the 
hair, was entitled to it. 
ae DUNCAN appealed from the decision of the ` 
air. 

Mr. SEYMOUR explained that when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio got the floor, he yielded. it to him 
(Mr. 8.) for the purpose of moving that the com- 
mittee rise;and that he then yielded it to his col« 
league, [Mr. Preston Kine,] to allow him to ask 
an explanation of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. ` 

The question was then taken on Mr. Duncan’s 
appeal, and resulted. in sustaining the decision of 
the Chair—ayes 74, noes 50. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL observed that the gentle- 
man from New York over the way had repeated 
to-day, with emphasis, and he thought a decided 
emphasis, whathe had heard from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and several others, 
viz: that he (Mr. 1.) had stated in the course of the 
debate on this subject that peace was to be bought 
with. Mexico. : ; 

He rose to state that he never intended to say any 
such thing. When he used the expression, “that 
we have the singvs of war”——-money—the idea of 


entered into his head. There 
‘ idis pending between, this coun- 
ico, arising from -the unsatisfied. claims 
zens, questions of boundary, &c.; and his 
were, in common with ‘those of many dis- 
ed and intelligent individuals, that we should 


floor. - 
Mr DUNCAN then obtained the floor, and yield- 
ed it to 

Mr. THOMPSON, who moved that the com- 
mittee rise. ` . 

Mr. McCLERNAND, by general consent, asked 
and obtained leave to report a bill for the sale of the 
mineral lands in the State of Illinois, and the Ter- 
ritories of Iowa and Wisconsin; and upon his mo- 
tion the same was ordered to be printed, and refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

The question was then put on the motion that the 
committee rise; which was carried, and the commit- 
tee rose and reported progress. 

The House then adjourned. 

Hovusx. or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1845. 


Genritemen: Having been. confined to my bed 
by severe disease on Saturday, I was unable to re- 
cord my vote on the very important subject of an- 
nexation of Texas; and that I may not be misun- 
derstood or misrepresented, I desire to say, that had 
1 been present on the final vote, my name would have 
been recorded in the negative. 

0. HUNGERFORD. 


Messrs. Buair & Rives. 


IN SENATE. - 
Tuespay, January 28, 1845. 


Mr, DICKINSON presented a memorial from 
Asa Whitney, esq., asking for a grant of. land to 
enable him to construct a railroad from Lake Mi- 
chigan to the Pacific ocean; which was referrred to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, and ordered to 
be printed. 

t PEARCE presented a petition from Martin 
Fenwick, esq., praying for the confirmation of his 
title tò atract of land; which was referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from Wil- 
liam Hickman md 60 others, citizens of Washita 
and Union counties, Arkansas, praying for the es- 
tablishment of a mail route from Little Rock to Cam- 
den; also from Camden, Arkansas, to Minden, in 
the State of Louisiana; and a petition from Captain 
Richard Tate and 58 others, of Washita county, 
praying for the. same object: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ° 

Mr. BAGBY. presented joint resolutions of the 
legislature of Alabama, praying Congress to adopt 
sucha rate of postage as to conform it to the federal 
coin:, referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition from Dal- 
las county, Missouri, Praying for the establishment 
of amail route from Warsaw, Benton county, via 
Buffalo, Dallas county, to Springfield. Also a pe- 
tition from members of the legislature of Missouri, 
praying for a mail route: referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. | 

Mr. PHELPS presented a petition from sundry 
citizens of Pittsford, Vermont, one part remon- 
strating against the ‘annexation of Texas to the 
United States, and the other part praying for the ab- 
olition of slavery in the District of Columbia. On 
his motion, so much as related to Texas was refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations; and the 
question of reception being raised on the slavery 
portion, it was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to, viz: a 

esolved, T taster General be directed to re. 
po rete the number of failures of the mail to and 
from New Orleans within the last twelve months, and the 
causes of such failures; the. steps taken by the Post on 
Department to; insure. a more regular conveyance o! e 
said mails; and Whether or not further Jegislation is re 
quired to prevent auch failures in future. Oe: 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial 
from sundry electors. of the county of New Lon- 


don, Connecticut, remonstrating against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States: referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. z 

Also, presented a memorial from the Rev. John 
P. Hough and Samuel Hough, praying for the ar- 
rears of pension due their mother, the widow of Dr. 
Hough, of the revolutionary army: referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DICKINSON, on leave, introduced a_ bill 
concerning the district and circuit courts of the 
northern district of New York; which was read 
ice and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 

jary. Pod 
Mr. ASHLEY submitted the resolution below, 
He remarked that he knew nothing about the sub- 
ject matter of it. It was handed to him from a 

igh and respectable source. The resolution was 
read, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
Secretary of War to make experiments for testing the utili- 
ty of analleged improvement in the use of artillery, invent- 
ed by Robert McCarty, of the State of New York; and that 
said sommunilie be authorized to report by bilf or other- 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE remarked that he had re- 

ceived a communication making application for 
some of the books published by order of Congress. 
The application came in the shape of a private letter, 
and not in the form of a memorial to Congress. He 
thought proper, therefore, to introduce a resolu- 
tion; which was readas follows: 
_ Resolved, That the Joint Committec on the Library inquire 
into the expediency of supplying one set of ‘American Ar- 
chieves,” one set of the “American State Papers,” (in 21 
vols.) to the Detroit Young Men’s Society, a literary associ- 
ation in the State of Michigan. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, to which was referred the pe- 
tition of A. Ledour & Co., and others, of New 
Orleans, reported a bill to authorize the relocation of 
a land claim No. 3, 4, and 5, granted by Congress 
to General Lafayette; which was read, and ordered 
to a second reading, and the report accompanying it 
to be printed. 

Mr. FOSTER presented additional documents in 
support of the claim of John Cocke, of Tennessee, 
for advances to the Cherokee Indians; which were 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr.. BAGBY presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, elected by the le rislature of 
‘Alabama a senator from that State to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. WILLIAM 
R. Kine. The credentials being read, he qualified 
and took his seat. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of John M’Donough vs. 
Laurent Millanden, and others, pruntis in error; 
which, on his motion, was ordered to be printed, in 
connection with the report of the Sceretary of the 
Treasury, furnishing information touching the 
Houma claim, which is now in the process of being 
printed, . l 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the memorial of a 
number of citizens of Michigan, praying for the ex- 
tension of admiralt jurisdiction over the northern 
and northwestern Tanes, reported ‘a bill further to 

rovide for the punishment of offences against the 

nited States; which was read, and ordered to a 
second reading- 

Mr. BREESE presented the credentials of the 
Ion. James Sempre, elected by the legislature of 
Illinois to fill the vacancy in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States occasioned by the death of the Hon. 
Samuel McRoberts. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Asutey yes- 
terday, empowering the Secretary of the Senate to 
have printed for the use of the Senate 1,500 copies 
of the land laws and decisions on land cases b 
the departments since the second session of the 25 
Congress, came up for consideration; and after a 
few remarks by Mr. ASHLEY and Mr. WOOD- 
BRIDGE, showing the great Importance of the pub- 
lication to aid the people of the new States in the ad- 
justment_ of their land titles, it was, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The bill from the House for the purchase of cer- 
tain copies of the History of Oregon, California, 
and the other territories on the northwestern corst 


of America, wae read twice and referred to the Com- 


mittee on the Library. 
CHOCTAW CONTRACTS. 


On motion by Mr. JARNAGLN, his resolution 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


(published in yesterday's proceedings) “eal : 
the Secretary of War for information m teference to: 
the removal of the Choctaw Indians, was takéa up 
for consideration, when Mr: J. moved the following 
substitute for the original resolution, which was 
agréed to, viz: i $ a 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War inform the Senate 
whateontracts have heretofore been maile for the removal 
of the Choctaws remaining east of the Missisaip i viver; and 
for their subsistence for twelve months after their arrival in 
the country assigned to them west of the Missiasippi, and 
that he farnish a copy of all-such contracts; whether any 
advertisements were made of the intention of the govern: 
ment to make such contracts; and if not, whether proposals 
for said contracts were made -by any other persons then 
thoso to whom such contracts were let. IT such proposala 
were received aud examined, whether, at the time the 
were opened, the presont contractors were the lowest bid- 
ders for both of said contracta; and if not, who wae the 
lowest bidder, and undor what circumstances the present 
contractors became the lowest bidders; what amount of 
money has been advanced te these contractors: on. account 
of said contracts, when and to whom; whether. there is any 
contract, agteoment, or understanding that the contractors 
are to have any additional allowance for ferriages or other 
causes; and if so, what is the nature of the said contract, 
agreement, or understanding; whether seid contractors, 
iP any contracts have been made, have given bond and se- 
curity for their faithful performance, in what amount, and 
the names of their sureties; whether any allegations have 
been made to the department against the sufficiency of said 
sureties, and what steps have been taken in relation thereto; 
and whethor the department has required from the con- 
tractors additional surety, whether the same has been 
given, and if so, the names of such bondamen; and whet 
steps have been taken by the contractors for the. re- 
moval of the seid Indians; by what time, under said con- 
tmet, were they bound to have a party under way, and 
whether any have yet started on their journey. And that 
he inform the Senate further, what amount of serip hag been 
issaed by the department in the name and for the use of cer- 
tain Choctaw Indiana, under the act of Congress of the 28d: 
August, 15 to whom said scrip has been delivered, and 
a copy of the instructions given to such agent; whether 
said agent is jn any manner interested in either of the con- 
tracts above referred to; whether he has given security for 
the faithful distribution of said rcrip, and in what amount, 
and who are his securities, And that he inform the. Senate 
further, whether he hae Baek uny instructions himself, or 
caused them to be given by any other person, to the Choc. 
taw agont, asking and requiring him to license any person 
to trade with the Choctaw Indians in the country west, and 
if so, the name of the person to be licensed; and that he 
communicate copies of all communications in his office in 
relation to said subjects, 


On motion by Mr. J., the resolution was ordered 
to lie on the table for the prosene 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the documents communicated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in relation to the treaty with the 
Ta Tsing empire, from which the injunction of secrecy has 
been removed, be printed for the use of the Bonate, 


On motion of Mr. TAPPAN, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill to uiet 
the title to ceriain lands in the towns of Perrysburg 
and Croghansville, in the State of Ohio, was taken 
up for consideration, as in committee of the whole, 
on an amendment of the Committee on Public 
Lands. , 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE having explained the ob- 
ject of the amendment, it was agreed to, and the bill 
was reportted to the Senate, an ‘ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessce said it would be re- 
membered that an act passed at the last session of 
Congress, for the establishment of a naval depot 
at Memphis, Tennessee. At the time of the passage 
of that act it was not recollected that there was any 
existing law which would prevent the commence- 
ment of that work at the period contemplated. But 
by a joint resolution of. both Houses of Congress, 
passed in the month of September, 1841, it is pro- 
vided that no public work of this kind should pro- 

ress uutil the consent of the State in which it should 
be located should be obtained. It would be remem- . 
bered, too, by the Senate, he had no doubt, that the 
legislature of Tennessee paased certain resolutions 
on the subject of this depot, which resolutions were 

now of record in the Senate. These solicited the 
establishment of the Memphis depot, and amounted 
to an estoppel on any future interference on her part 

with the operations of the government within, her 
limits. Butasa doubt was entertained, and as it 

was imporlant to facilitate this great public work, 
during the recess of the general assembly, he pro- 
posed to submit a resolution to the Senate, with a. 
view to suspend the operations of the joint resolu- 

tion of September 1841; and if the Senate had'no 

eer he hoped the resolution which he submit- 


ted would be now acted upon, in order that it might, 
be sent to the other wing of the Capitol as speedily 
as possible. : $ 

Mr. F. then introduced. his resolution concerning 
the naval depot at Memphis, Tennessee; which was 


read twice, and taken up as in, committee of the 


whole... .. : CO Got oe 
Mr. BRRESE said said he should be very much 
gratified. if. the Secretary would read that section of 
the-resolution, passed.in 1841, to which the. resolu- 
tion of the honorable senator from Tennessee, [Mr- 
Foster,| had reference. It was one of very much 
importance, and required to be thoroughly under- 
stood., If he recollected that resolution, it prevent- 
ed the government. from. expending. any money for 
improvements on lands, until the title to the lands 
was examined and. sustained. by the opinion of the 
Attorney General. The conditions imposed, prevent- 
ed any progress in. the work contemplated, until the 
validity.of the title should be legally established. 
Now, it was not probable that a good title could be 
had. He would ask the senator from Tennessee, 


whether the title had been acquired and perfected: 


or not? He understood it had not. 


Mr. FOSTER observed that the senator from . 


Illinois [Mr. Brest] andvhimself were old acquaint- 
ances on this subject. He desired to say to the 
gentleman, in regard to the validity of this title, that 
it would be well established before any steps should 
be taken to expend the public money. He took it 
for granted that there was a ‘very general solicited 
throughout the country, that this work should go 
on, and -he was satisfied that his honorable friend 
from Illinois participated in that solicitude. The 
title would be established and perfected before the 
adjournment of the present session of Congress, 
ag a very necessary step for that purpose had al- 
ready been taken. All that was necessary now, if, 
indeed that much was necessary, was the action of 
the legislature upon the subject, in the manner con- 
templated by the joint resolution of 1841. He could 
further assure the honorable gentleman that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had no idea of expending one 
dollar upon this property, until the title should be 
adjusted and passed upon by the Attorney General. 
The only object of the resolution which he submit- 
ted, therefore, was to suspend the operation of the 
joint resolution of 1841, until October next, and that 
only because the general assembly of Tennessee 
would not meet until then. Hetookit for granted 
that no one could doubt what would be the result of 
the operations of the general‘assembly when it 
meets, So far as jurisdiction was concerned, it 
would be granted. It was, then, only a question of 
leave. ` Should so much time pass by before the act 
to establish this depot could be enforce? 

Mr. BREESE wished to call the attention of the 
Senate particularly to the third section of the joint 
resolution of 1841, which it was the object of this 
resolution to suspend. It was right and proper that 
the title should be secured before commencing the 
work, and perhaps expending half a million of dol- 
larson it. The section to which he referred pro- 
vided that no public moneys should be expended 
upon any site or land hereafter to be purchased by 
the United States, for the purposes mentioned, until 
the written opinion of the Attorney General was 
had in favor of the validity of the title; and also the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
land lies; should be given to the purchaser. 

Mr B. went on further to remark upon the diffi- 
culties attending the validity of the title, and to show 
the necessity of abiding by the resolution of 1841. 

Mr. FOSTER was satisfied that his honorable 
friend had mistaken,the entire scope and purpose of 
the resolution. He [Mr. Bresse] was discussing 
the validity of the title; but he (Mr. Foster) made 
no inquiry, and asked no favors on that subject. 

- He did not expect the government to expend one 
solitary dollar, unless upon the opinion of the At- 
torney General of its validity. The gentleman said 
a large amount of money would be expended. 
Granted. . Could there be a naval depot erected at 
any point: whatever that would not cost millions? 
Millions were annually expended by the various 
departments of the government to carry on the army 
add navy. It was not probable that the govern- 
ment would. lose the money. The State of Ten- 
nessee had no. title to any. part of Memphis, and 
never had. It was now: individual property; and all 
those portions. upon which this depot was tobe es- 
tablished, were individual property. 

Mr. TAPPAN. was understood to say that, this 
being.a resolution to suspend the action of a: joint 
resolution of Congress heretofore passed, it ought to 
be referred toa committee, that: the Senate might 
havea report upon that question before they actéd 
upon it: He therefore moved. its -reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.. - he 

Mr, FOSTER had no objection to referring. the 


| resolutions to a committee; but the reference should 
be to the Naval Committee. He moved that: refer- 
ence. i : ; 
Mr. TAPPAN having withdrawn his motion, 
the resolution was referred tothe Committee on 
Naval Affairs. : : . 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


The general orders having been announced, ; 

. Mr. MERRICK moved to take up the ‘unfinished 
business of yesterday, which was the further con- 
sideration, as in committee of. the whole, of ` the 
bill to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the use 
and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and 


for the prevention of frauds on the revenuesof the . 


| Post Office Department. s 


The bill was accordingly taken up, and Mr. M. 
resumed his explanation ofits provisions. 

He said he had yesterday reviewed the general 
objects of the bill, and the motives which had in- 
duced the Post Office Committee to construct it 
as itnow came before the Senate. Having said all 
he intended to say on these general principles, he 
would now take up his review where he left off yes- 
terday, and proceed to explain the bill in detail. 

As the two-fold object of presenting to the reader 
a brief and condensed statement of the provisions of 
the bill, and giving the details explained by Mr. 
M. will be attained by the following synopsis, it is 
submitted as embodying the substance of his expo- 
sition, in methodical form. 

~ The first section enacts that from and after the 


passage of this act the postage in lieu of that now .- 


payable shall be, for every single letter conveyed a 
distance not exceeding 100 miles.5 cents, and for all 
distances exceeding 100 miles 10 cents; and for a 
double letter, double these rates; fora treble letter, 
treble these rates; for a quadruple letter, quadruple 
these rates; and every letter of one or more pieces of 
paper not exceeding a gearter of an ounce, shal] be 
deemed a single letter; letters exceeding a quarter of 
an ounce, and not exceeding half an ounce, to be 
deemed double letters; and letters of not more 
than three pieces of paper nor exceeding three- 
quarters of an ounce, to be deemed treble let- 
ters; and all letters or parcels not of the foregoing 
descriptions, or composed of four pieces of paper, 
and not exceeding one ounce, shall be deemed quad- 
ruple letters; and for every additional quarter of an 
ounce above one ounce in weight, the additional 
portage of a single letter for the same distance shall 
ve charged; all drop-letters, or letters placed in any 
port office, not for transmission by mail, but for de- 
ivery only, shall be charged two cents postage each; 
all letters advertised as remaining over in any post 
office, to be charged with the expense of advertising, 
in addition to the regular postage. 

The second section provides that all newspapers 
of no greater size or superficies than 1,900 square 
inches, may be sent through the mail by the editors 
or publishers to subscribers or others within 30 
miles of the city, town, or place of publication, 
postage free; [if sent beyond 30 miles, halfa cent for 
a distance not exceeding 100 miles, and one cent for 
greater distances, provided the editors keep a list of 
these transmissions with all particulars, and certify 
the same to the Postmaster General at the end of 
each quarter, to enable the Postmaster General to 
charge the postmasters with the amount of postage;] 
and all newspapers of and under the size of 1,900 
square inches, (the editors or publishers of which 
shall refuse or neglect to keep and return said list,] 
which shall be conveyed in the mail any distance 
beyond 30 miles from the place at which the same 
may be printed, shall be subject to the rates of post- 
age chargeable under the 13th section of the act of 
3d March, 1825, relating to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and on all newspapers of greater size than 
1,900 square inches, shall be charged the same rates 
of postage as prescribed by this act on magazines 
and parphleta. 

The third section provides that printed circulars 
and handbills or advertisements, on quarto or single 
cap paper, or paper not larger than single cap, fold- 
ed, directed and unsealed, shall be charged two cents 
for each sheet, whatever the distance may be; and 
all pamphlets, magazines, periodicals, and other 
printed matter (except newspapers) unconnected 
with manuscript, shall be charged two and a-half 
cents-for each copy not exceeding one ounce, within 
one hundred miles, and five cents for greater dis- 
tances; one cent additional for every additional 
ounce for any distance—fractional half ounces to be 


charged whole ounces. . : l 
The fourth section provides that the Postmaster 


General may separate the letter mail in Gas 
cessity , and forward it—taking care to forw 


‘remaining part’as speedily as possible. .. 


The fifth section provides that the twenty-seventh’ 
section of the aforesaid act of 3d March, 1825, and 
all other acts and parts of acts conferring franking 
privileges, be repealed. *" ; 

The sixth section. provides than officers ‘of the 
government heretofore ‘having the franking” priyi- 
lege, shall keep an` account of postage charged: to 


| and payable by them on mail mattér touching their 


official business, which, upon due verification, shall 
be paid quarterly out of the contingent fund of the 
‘bureau to which such business relates. ‘The three 
‘assistant postmasters general to be ‘entitled fo te~ 
mission of postages charged them on mail matter 
relating to their official duties—said assistant “post-: 
masters general to be entitled to send through’ the 
mail official mail matter endorsed “official busi- 


_ness,” subject to a penalty cf $300 for false endorse- 


ment.. The deputy postmasters to have the same 
privilege, subject to the same penalty for false en- 
dorsement. i ws 
The seventh section provides that the franking 
privilege, as it now’exists, be contined: to the Presi- 
dent of the Unitéd States, the Vice President; all: ex- 
Presidents, and ex-Vice Presidents, the widows- 
of ex-Presidents, and the Secretaries of State, 
of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, the 
Postmaster General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral; also the act ‘authorizing the governors of 
the several States to transmit by mail certain books 
and documents, is continued in force. Members of 
Congress, delegates from Territories, the secretary 
of the Senate and the clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are authorized to transmit free of postage 
documents printed hy order of either House of Con- 
ress. , 
: The eighth section provides that each member of 


Congress and delegate from a Territory, the secre- 


tary of the Senate and clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, during each session of Congress and 
for thirty days before and thirty days after each 
session, may receive through the mail, free of post- 
age, letters, newspapers or packages, not exceeding 
two ouncesin weight; postage on excess of weight 
over two ounces, if on public business or business 
of Congress, to be paid out of the contingent fund. 

The ninth section, in lieu of the present privilege 
of franking, provides for furnishing members of, 
Congress and delegates of Territories with a num- 
ber of free covers equal to five each per day for 
each session, which covers shall pass free of post- 
age to the extent of two ounces each; excess of 
weight over thatto be chargeable as for common 
letters. . i 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sec- 
tions are penal provisions against. infringments on 
the monopoly of the Post Office Department. 

The fourteenth section reserves private rights; 
and provides that no package exceeding three pounds 
weight shall be transmitted by mail. : 

The fifteenth section empowers the Postmaster 
General to make temporary contracts with steamers 
for carrying portions of the mail, the expense not to 
exceed that of previous contracts. i 

The sixteenth section defines “mailable matter’? 
to mean letters, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets 
periodically published, not exceeding eight ounces 
each, but excludes bound books of any size; news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, or other printed mat- 
ter made up in parcels as merchandise, and sent by 
any sort of transportation for sale and not for distri- 
bution as mailable matter, to be exempt from re- 
straint. ` 

The seventeenth section is 
feiting stamps or envelops. 

The eighteenth section defines the term “newspa- 

ers” to mean any printed publication issued in num- 

ers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and pub- 
lished at short intervals, not exceeding a month; the 
free exchange of newspapers not restricted, bùt to 
remain as at present. - — 

The nineteenth Section apportions the pecuniary 
penalties under this act equally between the depart- 
ment and the informer, and points out how they are 
to be enforced. 

‘The twentieth section requires the Postmaster 
General to let all future contracts to the lowest bid- 
der complying with the conditions required: no new 
contractor to be required in future to purchase the 
stock of his predecessor. : ‘ 

The twenty-first section provides for suing and 
being sued, under this act, in district courts of the 
United States, or of the District of Columbia, 


penal against counter- 
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The twenty-second section appropriates $750,000 
to the Post Office Department, to meet any deficien- 
cy of its means to meet its expenses for the ensuing 
year, that may arise from the proposed reduction of 
postage. į f 

In his preliminary remarks on the provisions of 
‘the bill, Mr. M. explained why he had selected the 
year 1836, in preference to any other year, for the ba- 
sis of his calculations of yesterday, as to the num- 
ber of letters sent through the mail. This explana- 
tion was necessary, because a senator opposite had, 
in conversation since, called his attention to the cir- 
cumstance that, owing to the great bank expansions 
of 1836, it was probable the correspondence of the 
country was much larger than of ordinary years. 
This, he owned, had not occurred to him; and it 
would have thrown him into some doubt on the 
matter, if he had not further investigated the sub- 
ject, in order to arrive at the fact whether that cir- 
eumstance really did create any difference of suf- 
ficient magnitude to render the selection of 1836 
unsafe as a basis of calculation. He now re- 
joiced that he had been thrown into that 
investigation, and he thanked the senator for his 
suggestion. The result of his further calculations 
on this point was this: that the progressive increase 
of the post office revenue in 1836, over the receipts 
of preceding years, and of the succeeding years up 
to 1841, was at nearly a uniform rate of five per 
per cent., the increase of 1836 differing so little from 
other years of that sequence as not to affect the basis 
of calculation. The post office revenue of 1836 was 
$3,408,323; that of 1837, $4,100,000; that of 1838, 
$4,285,000; that of 1839, $4,477,000; that of 1840, 
$4,539,265. Thus exhibiting a progressive and 
steady increase up to the period when private ex- 
presses began to make inroads on the profitable mail 
routes. Then, for the first time since the beginning 
of the government, the post office accounts exhibited 
symptoms of a failing revenue. The receipts of the 
department for 1841, fell off to $4,379,000. In 

1842, owing to the operation of the bankrupt law, 
they revived a little, and gave $4,549,000; but in 
1843 they declined again to $4,295,000; and in 1844 
to $4,237,000; notwithstanding the gradual increase 
of population and restoration of business. Had the 
steady increase of the succession of years between 
1830 and 1840, been continued to the present time, 
the revenue of the department would now exceed five 
millions of dollars; but owing to the interference of 
private expresses and the disturbing causes which 
rendered the proposed reform now imperative, there 
has been of late a failing instead of an increasing 
revenue. 

Now, independent of the grounds thus givén to 
show that it was perfectly safe to take the year 1836 
for a basis of calculation, he should say that it was 
the only year prior to the effect of private expresses 
being felt upon the department, in which the Post- 
master General’s reports furnished any return of the 
number of letters passing through the mail. 

He now moved to amend the bill as proposed by 
the Post Office Committee, by striking out the por- 
tions in brackets, and inserting that in italics, (as 
marked in the foregoing synopsis.) 

The amendments were adopted. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, having understood .one of 
the amendments as extending only to the abandon- 
ment of the requisition that editors and publishers 
of newspapers should furnish the department with 
lists of their subscribers, had made no objection to 
its adoption; but since finding it included the pro- 
vision of reducing the postage on newspapers to 
half a cent for each copy sent thirty miles, and one 
cent for greater distances, (a provision he wished to 
retain,) he moved a reconsideration of the vote taken 
on that amendment. 

Mr. MERRICK hoped the motion to reconsider 
would not prevail. Itwas not without most anxious 
consideration that the committee came to the con- 
clusion of offering the amendment. The public 
complaint was not that newspaper postage was too 
high, but that letter postage was. A great and very 
desirable concession was made in the bill to country 
newspapers—that of giving them a circuit of thirty 
miles to circulate postage free. If the old rates of 
newspaper postage for distances beyond thirty miles 
were not retained, the means of the department to 
meet the reduction of letter postage contemplated 
would be greatly cramped. 

Mr. NILES agreed with the chairman of the Post 
Office Committee on this point. The greatest ex- 
pense of the department, and the least income, was 
from the transmission of printed matter through the 
mail. It formed nine-tenths of the expense, and 
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yielded not a tenth of the revenue. ‘The public out- 
cry was not against excess of newspaper postage, 
but against exorbitant rates of letter postage. 

The motion to reconsider was negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. MERRICK now proposed some amendments 
from himself. The only one not merely a verbal 
correction was, to exempt envelopes from being 
deemed one of the pieces of paper chargeable with 
double postage; which was adopted. 

Mr. MILLER moved to amend the first section 
by striking out the specification of the two rates of 
postage, 5 cents and 10 cents, and inserting the pro- 
vision of the bill of last session as amended 
by the Senate, namely, 3 cents on single let- 
ters for 30 miles, 5 cents for 100 miles, 10 cents 
for 300 miles, and 15 cents for all greater dis- 
tances; double, treble, quadruple letters, &c., 
tobe charged ratably in the same proportion. He 
objected that fire cents for 100 miles would not meet 
the competition of private expresses, nor fen cents 
for greater distances. For instance: from New 
York to Boston, the present charge ona single let- 
ter is 123 cents; by this bill it would be 10 cents. 
Now, the reduction of 2} cents would not affect the 
private expresses atall. To compete with them, 
the reduction should be to 5 cents. Besides, unless 
for short distances the reduction was to 3 cents, 
none of the correspondence carried by private 
hands or private cxpresses, would come into the 
mail. A mere change from 6} to 5 cents would ef- 
fect nothing but the loss of the difference in reve- 
nue. 

Mr. MERRICK opposed the amendment, and 
hoped it would not prevail. Gentlemen kept entire- 
ly out of view his arguments of yesterday, that it 
was not by underbidding private expresses the de- 
partment was to be sustained. First make a rea- 
sonable reduction of postage to meet the expectation 
of the public, and then trust to restringent laws to 
protect the monopoly of the department. That was 
the only practicable way of putting down the private 
competition of these expresses, 80 injurious to the 
post office revenue. 

Mr. WOODBURY considered the proposition of 
three cents for short distances, and so on, ratably 
for greater distances to ten cents, likely to effect 
both objects—that of putting down the expresses 
and increasing the revenue. 


sion by private hand, or by illegal expresses. 
even if there should be a deficit on the short route, 
at 3 cents, there would be much more than an 
equivalent increase of revenue from the long routes, 
at 15 cents. The apprehensions of the chairman 
of the committee were therefore unfounded. 

Mr. MERRICK again called attention to the fact 


that it was not by competition, but by penal enact- | 


menk that private competition was to be put down. 
He also invoked them to consider that it was not 
the carrying of a letter any distance which constitu- 
ted the expenses of the department; one-half of these 
expenses originated in the officesjand manipulation 
of mailable matter, The portion of office expenses 
and manipulation of letters was the same, whether 
the mailable matter was sent 30 miles or 3,000 
miles. The cost of transmission was only half the 
expense. Jt was therefore just and reasonable to 
charge in relation to half the postage, the same for 
letters to any distance; on the other half it was rea- 
sonable to calculate by distance of transmission. 
These were the elements of calculation which had 
induced the committee to fix upon 5 cents and 10 
cents. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked how it was that we 
could not send a letter by our mail 30 miles for 3 
cents, when in England a letter is sent to auy ex- 
treme of the kingdom for two cents? The income of 
the British post office, on the penny postage system, 
was four and a half millions of dollars; yet it is as- 
sumed that, with an average four fold that rate, we 
cannot realize the same amount of income. 

Mr. MERRICK contended that no parallel 
could be safely drawn between the two countries. 
England had a dense population on a small area, 
while we had a scattered population over a ter- 
ritory of ten times her extent. Her mails had to be 
transmitted over only 18,303 miles of road; ours 
over 144,687. 

Mr. NILES was favorable to three-fourths of the 
amendment; the proposition of three cents, five 


A reduction from 64 | 
cents to5 cenis, on 30 miles, would bring no con~ | 
siderable addition of correspondence into the mails; |! 
but reduce the rate to 3 cents, and many, if not | 
most persons, would prefer the safety and despatch į 
of the regular mails at that low rate, to transmis- | 
But | 


cents, and ten cents, ratably for distances; but be- 
yond ten cents, he was not willing to go. [Mr. 
Bucuanan, from his seat, “that’s right.”] He 
dwelt at large upon the benefits diffused through 
society by the Post Office Department, and urged 
the necessity of viewing it as a great governmental 
instrument of service, rather than as a source of 
revenue, even for its own support; though that, if 
it could be done with equal advantage to the public, 
was not to be disregarded. He was also favorable 
to the appropriation of $750,000 to guard against 
deficiences in carrying out this important and val- 
uable reform. If it was even to cost that for two or 
three years, it was a matter of small consideration, 
in the present stateof the treasury, compared with 
the great result to be obtained ultimately. 

The subject was further debated by Messrs. 
WOODBURY, MERRICK, and MILLER, after 
which, in conformity with the desire of Mr. HUN- 
TINGTON, that the motion should be subdivided, 
Mr. MILLER withdrew his motion, and then 
moved simply to strike out the rates named in the 

il, 

The CHAIR, after some consideration, suggested 
a difficulty, under the rules, that the motion to 
strike out, if successful, would debar the amend- 
ment consequent upon it. 

Mr. MILLER, to avoid that difficulty, renewed 
his original motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS pointed out that, in exher case, 
the senator’s motion would admit of an amendment 
to insert such rates as the Senate, upon a test, 
should agree upon, 7 

Mr. BERRIEN suggested the propriety of giving 
time for consideration; and, to effect this object, the 
bill could be postponed till to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, the further con- 
sideration of the bill was accordingly postponed till 
to-morrow; and then 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 28, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

The Senate bill to establish the Smithsonian In- 
stitute for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
amongst men was read a first and second time, com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RATHBUN desired to introduce a bill. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON thought the House had 
better devote the morning hour to the reception of 
reports, resolutions, &c., in regular order. 

Mr. HOUSTON also reiterated that suggestion. 
He said he had reports to make, and the business 
would be facilitated by calling for them regularly 
during the morning hour. 

Mr. RATHBUN said it would not obstruct the 
business of the House to allow his bill to pass 
through at early stages. 

Mr. McCONNELL chjected to its reception out 
of order. 

He RATHBUN moved a suspension of the 
ruies. 

The SPEAKER counted the affirmative, and an- 
nounced that there were evidently not two-thirds in 
favor of the motion. 

A division was called for, and 42 voted in the af- 
firmative. 

The SPEAKER said there was evidently not 
two-thirds in favor of the motion to suspend. 

Mr. RATHBUN insisted on a count of those in 
the negative. 

The SPEAKER counted the House accordingly, 
and announced 22 in the negative: no quorum vot- 
ing. 

Mr. DANA moved a call of the House. 

On this motion the yeas and nays were cailed for, 
and resulted thus—yeas 52, nays 79. 

So the House refused to order a call. 

COURTS OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. RATHBUN again moved a suspension of 
the rules to enable him to introduce his bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and 

Mr. RATHBUN introduced “a bill concerning 
the circuit and district courts of the northern district 
of New York;” and it was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. PAYNE presented a memorial which he was 
desired to move to refer to a select committee. The 
memorial was in relation to a contract with the post- 
master of the House for horses and carryalls. 


LOPKINS moved its reference to 
tnittee.on Accounts; which was agreed to. 
- REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES: 

Mr. J. W: DAVIS moved a suspension of the 
rules to enable. the House to receive reports from 
standing committees. i 

The SPEAKER said that motion was not neces- 
sary, the reception of 1eports being the regular busi- 
ness for the morning hour. : 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS then calléd for the regular or- 
der of business. “9. 

. The SPEAKER informed the gentleman from In- 
diana that there was a question pending which would: 
take precedence. It was the question on the Rhode 
Island memorial. ° 


“Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved the postponement of 


that matter. : 

After-some conversation by Mr. HAMLIN and 
the SPEAKER on a point of order, 

Mr. W. HUNT moved to amend the motion, so 
asalso to include resolutions which do not give rise 
to debate. f 

Mr. DAVIS accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication of the motion. 

‘The question was taken, and being decided in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended for the recep- 
tion of reports from committees, and of resolutions 
which do not give rise to debate. . 

The committees were accordingly called in order 
for reports. ; 

, Mr. VANCE, fromthe Committee of Claims, re- 
ported bills of the following titles: 

A bill for the relief of Jacob L. Vance, of Ohio. 

A bill for the relief of Charles R. Allen, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

‘Which were read the firstand second time, refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole House, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, adverse reports in the cases of Charles 
Townsend, Andrew Waggoner and Derrin Farrer; 

. which were laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the same committee 
were discharged from the further consideration of 
certain petitions, and they were otherwise referred. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the reliefof Joshua Shaw. 

Also, a bill for the relief of John B. Converse. 

Both which bills were referred to the Committee 
ofthe Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN HARBORS AND 


RIVERS. , 

Mr. McCLELLAND, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill making appropriations 
for the improvement of certain eastern and western 
harbors. : 

Also, a bill making appropriations for theim- 

rovement of the navigation of certain rivers there- 
m mentioned. 

Both which were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, the Senate bill for the appointment and pro- 
motion of revenue officers, (placing them on an 
equality with naval officers. ) 

Mr. McC., with a word of explanation of the 
bill, asked its immediate passage, in accordance with 
the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. SLIDELL moved to refer it to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union; which 
was disagreed to. i 

Mr. HAMLIN wishing to debate it, it was laid 
aside to take its place on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. LABRANCHE, from the same committee, 
reported an amendment to the general appropriation 
bill, making an appropriation for the custom-house 
at New Orleans; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the same committee, report- 
ed a resolution for the printing of 5,000 copies of 
the report of the Secretary of State in reply toa 
resolution of this House of March 3, 1843, calling 
for information in relation to the consular returns of 
imports into foreign countries. . 

Aftera word of conversation between Messrs. 
HOLMES and A. STEWART, by general consent 
the: question was taken,’ and the resolution was 
agreed to. a Ege 

On motion of Mr. P. KING, from the same com- 
mittee, the committee wag discharged -from the fur- 

‘ther consideration of certain memorials; and they 
were referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. $ À 

Mr. DUNLAP, from the Committee on Com- 


the Com- | 
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merce, reported back, without amendment, Senate 
bill for the relief of Wm. Russell and others. 

oie a bill for ‘the relief of William? Ellery and 
others, ‘ 

Also a bill for the relief of the owners and crew of 
the schooner Door. eN A f 

Also a bill for the relief of Daniel Grant, Seth 
Grant, Israel P. Stone, and Emely Pinkham, own- 


ers of the fishing schooner James and Henry, of 


Cape Porpoise; Maine, and others. 


Also a bill for the relief of Barnabas Baker, jr., 


and others, owners of the schooner Union, of Den- 
nis, Massachusetts. 

Also a bill for the relief of acting owner and 
orew of the fishing schooner Two Brothers. 

Also a bill for the relief of the owner and crew of 
the schooner Florilla. 

Also an amendatory bill for the relief of Joseph 
Holmes and others, owners and legal representatives 
of the schooner Industry. : 

Which bills, with the reports accompanying them, 
respectively, were severally read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee of the whole 
House, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to provide compensation to 
certain registers and receivers in Florida for special 
services, and prescribing the fees to be received by 
all such officers in other cases: referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. D., said committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of certain 
petitions in relation to the Wabash and Erie canal; 
and they were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. D. also presented the following letter from 
Wm. J. Stone, engraver in this city: referred, with 
the accompanying maps, to the Committee on En- 
graving. 


Wasuineron Crry, Jan. 22, 1845. 

Sır: Having just finished engraving the plates, from 
which the maps attached to the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office are to be printed for the Senate, 
I take the liberty of submitting to you the accompanying 
impressions, which are all that belong to the report, except 
that of Florida, which will be finished to-morrow. Should 
it ke desirable to procure impressions from the plates for 
the use of the House, | can furnish them immediately. 

An impression appears to prevail, (from some cause to me 
unknown,) that heretofore the House have paid for engra- 
ving as well as printing, when the Senate plates have been 
used. ‘This, lcan assure you, is not the fact. In noin- 
stance, when the Senate plates have been used for the 
House, has any charge been made other than for paper and 
printing, and that at a price not higherthan paid by indi- 
viduals in this and other cities for similar work. ‘To print for 
the Senate and House, despatch is all-important, that the 
engrayer may not retard the prompt delivery of documents 
ordered to be printed; to eflect which, it is requisite to be 
properly prepared, and to work day and night, which mate- 
rialiy increases the expense. to the contractor—still the 
price paid has been in reference to day work. 

lt must be admitted that there have been great discrepan- 
cies in prices paid, for which í am not accountable. My 
prices have been regulated as aboye stated, and were only a 
reasonable equivalent for the service rendered. 1 have 
been, and still am, extremely anxious to have my acounts 
strictly examined, and have repeatedly requested this favor. 
Ifthere is any member of the House who thinks my charges 
have been greater than they should have been, and he will 
examine the subject, | will pledge myself to equalize my 
charges with those paid by individuals for similar work; and, 
should it appear that Į have been overpaid, I will immediate- 
ly refund every farthing so appearing. I am desirous of con- 
tinuing my profession in Washington no longer than it can 
be purstied with honor and profit. From the repeated errone- 
ous statements, (made out of the House,) it has almost be- 
come disreputable to be in any way concerned in furnish- 
ing maps. 

Would it be asking too great a favor to request that you 
would suggest some. mode by which the House may 
be put in possession of facts—thereby placing those who 
have been heretofore employed by the House in this busi- 
ness in theirtrue position? 3 

Below is a statement of the price of printing each map; 
likewise, the cost of paper for the entire set. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM J. STONE. 
To the Hon. J. W. Davis, 
Chairman of the Com. on Pub. Lands, 


Size of Plates. 


Map of Florida, J2 x 19 inches, 2 cents each. 

at Michigan, 23 x 24 “o og “ 

‘© Alabama, 13 x24 © p e 

at Missouri, 19 x24 a 4 s 

a Arkansas, 16} x 19 fi “ 

n Jowa, 9 x19 “og “ 

a Wisconsin, 15 x 19 “3 « 

ae United States,15 x 24 “ 4 “ 
27 
Paper for eight maps, - a 
30 


Mr. J. W. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill to authorize the State of 


Michigan to sell or lease her salt spring” lan 
moved that the bill be put upon its passage." 

Mr McCLERNAND moved to amend the bill 
by inserting a proviso authorizing ‘the State of INi- 
nois to sell her saline lands. : 

After some explanations from Messrs. McCLER- 
NAND and ROBERT SMITH, in reply to inqui- 
ries made by Messrs. HOUSTON and VINTON, 
the amendment was agreed to, and the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. ©. ~. 

On motion by Mr. J. W. DAVIS, the bill was 
| read the third time and passed; and- * 
` On motion by Mr. ROBERT SMITH, -the title 
title was amended so as to read “An act to authorize 
| the States of Michigan and-Illinois to sell their salt 

Spring lands.” - a 
` Mr: McCLERNAND, from the Committee: on 
Public Lands, reported a bill for removing theoffice 
of the surveyor general of the States of Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan; and a yee 

On motion by Mr. DUNCAN, it was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. ; a 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the same committee, re- 
ported the following bills, which were read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
—viz: j a 

A bill for the relief of John Hollingsworth, of 
Blount county, Alabama; and a 

A bill for the relief of John Boyle. 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the same committee, also 
reported a bill granting to the Tennessee and Coosa 
railroad. company the right of way through the 
Jands of the United States, and moved that it be put 
on its passage. 


Mr. HOPKINS hoped the gentleman would" per- 
mit this bill to lie over for thé present. This was a 
pretty wide road, and it was time, he. thought, for 
the government to be looking at these railroad com- 
panies, so as, in granting them powers, to secure 
reasonable terms for the transportation of the mail 
and the troops and munitions of war of the United 

States. : aa 


_ Mr. HOUSTON said he had no objection to lay 
it aside informally for the present. ° E 
The bill was passed over. es 


On motion by Mr. HOUSTON, the Committee 
on Public Lands was discharged from the further 
consideration of the petition “oF certain citizens of 
Illinois, asking for a reduction of the price of pub- 
lic lands; and the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. H., in pursuance of notice given, obtained 
leave, and introduced a bill to cede to the State of 
Alabama the public lands lying within the limits of 
said State for purposes of education: read twice, 
and referred to the Committée on Public Lands., 

Mr. JAMESON, on leave, and in pursuance of 
notice given, introduced a bill to grant to thë county 
of Wayne, in the State of Missouri, the right of — 
pre-emption ‘to a certain quarter section of land: 
read twice; and referred tò the Committee on Public 

ands. 


Mr. W. HUNT, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Abner E, 
Van Ness; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. H. asked the general consent of the House 
to submit a resolution, making certain inquiries of 
the Treasury Department; but objections being 
made, it was not received. x 

Mr. DANA, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relie 
of Sellers & Pennant; which was twice read, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole Houss. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill authorizing the Postmaster General to 
procure suitable maps for the use of the Post Office 
Department, and for other purposes: read twice, 
ahd referred to the Committee of’ the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill for the relief 
of James Dixon; which was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
| Mr. STETSON, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported back the Senate “bill 
changing the -time of holding the circuit and erimi- 
nal courts for the county of Washington,” with an 
ameno meng which was agreed to, and the bill was 
passed. : 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported a bill for the relief of George B. Rus- 
| well; and it was read twice, and committed to the 


~ Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to. be 
printed : 
JOHNSON, from the same committee, 


M 
reported a bill giving jurisdiction to the courts of 

_- dpwa and Wisconsin in certain cases. It was read 

rice, ‘and, 

"On the motion of Mr. C. JOHNSON, was order- 

“Jed. to. be engrossed and read a third time, and 

“passed. 

» Mr. ©. J., from the same committee, reported a 
joint resolution for the benefit of Frances Slocum, 
her children and grand children, of the Miami tribe 
of Indians; and it was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BIDLACK, in the course of his remarks, 
said he hoped no question of order would be inter- 
posed to prevent the immediate passage of this joint 
resolution. The memorialist was taken prisoner 
in the valley of Wyoming, at an early age, during 
the. trials and difficulties to which the early settlers 
were subjected. Her relatives were among the 
most worthy and meritorious of his (Mr. B.’s) con- 
stituents; they were his neighbors and friends. They 
had searched after the captive with praiseworthy 
‘diligence, from the time of her capture, until within 
afew years they had found her in the condition set 
forth in the memorial and report. The incidents 
connected with her eventful history would afford a 
beautiful theme of remark. But as debate was not 
now in order, he (Mr. B.) would not trespass on 
the indulgence and courtesy of the House. What 
he desired was, not to make a speech, but to ask 
the unanimous consent of the members for the im- 

_ mediate passage of the resolution. If the resolu- 
tion were sent to the Committee of the Whole, he 
feared it would never be, reached; and this ear- 
nest request of the memorialist would never be 
granted. 

The proposition was intended to extend to her, 
as the widow of an Indian chief, the same privi- 
leges in relation to the payment of the annuites 
due her and her family, that were provided for by 
treaty stipulation in regard to certain of the Miami 
chiefs. . Frances Slocum was taken from her white 
friends when a child. She is now desirous of dying 
among her red friends, where she has lived for the 
last half century, without being compelled to re move 
west of the Mississippi. Let her first and last request 
be granted. 

After a few words from Mr. ©. JOHNSON, it 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. COLES, from. the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the bill to establish military 

osts in the Nekraska and Oregon Territories, and 
it was committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. , 

Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, moved that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of Mrs. 
Dix; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PEYTON, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back the bill for the relief of Peter 
Van Schieck, and it was committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MARSH, from the’ Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to discontinue the spirit por- 
tion of the naval rations, and to rovide compensa- 
tion'in lieu thereof.. It was read twice, and com- 
mitted to the ‘Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and the bill and accompanying report 
were ordered. to be printed. _ . 

“Mr, C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in view of the important matters 
which that committee had reported to the House, 


and by i 


the unanimous direction of the committee, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Wednesday, the 5th of February, be spe- 
cially assigned for considering the several pills, resolutions, 
pusiness, and reports, reported to the House py the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON and others objected to the 
adoption of the resolution, and as it would give rise 
to debate, it necessarily went over to a subsequent 
day. : 

: Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, reported the following resolution; 


which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Presi 
. quested to instruct our min 
‘hehalf of the American prison 
Land. . : 
Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported pack Senate bill to settle the 
title to the Pea. Patch island, and it was committed to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
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dent of the United States be re- 
ister to England to interfere on 
ers confined at Van Dierman’s 
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Also, a bill for the relief of Joseph Ramsey; 
which was referred to the Committee oF the Whole. 

Mr. J. W. STONE, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, reported the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved. That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to deliver to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims the 
papers connected with the application of Robert Wilmot, 
an officer of the revolution, for commutation pay. 


Mr. W.J. BROWN, from the same committee, 
reported a bill for the relief of the heirs of John 
Heart, deceased; which, on his motion, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

He also made some unfavorable reports. : 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, asked and obtained the discharge of 
that committee from the further consideration of 
various memorials, and he withdrew from the files 
the papers in relation to the claim of Drayton P. 
Bradford. 

Mr. BARRINGER, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported back a Senate bill, the title of 
which was not heard. 

It was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed, 

On motion by Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions were discharsed 
from the further consideration of a certain petition, 
and it was referred to another committee. — 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, reported back the Senate bill for 
the relief of Capt. Asahel Brainard, and made a 
brief but urgent appeal to the House for its imme- 
diate passage; which was responded to unanimous- 
ly by the House, and the bill was passed. 

Also, Senate bill granting a pension to George 
Whitman: referred to the Committee] of the Whole 
House, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. B., the committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of several 
petitions, and they were referred to other commit- 
tees, or otherwise appropriately disposed of. 

Also, bills granting persions to John FE. Wright 
and Daniel El. Warren: referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, and ordered to he printed. 

Also, an adverse report on the petition of John 
Martin; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of Joseph 
Craigmiles: referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, an adverse report in the case of Gideon O. 
Perry: laid on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of Thomas 
Greenhough. The bill was read the second time, 
and the bill and report ordered to be printed, and 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. R. made an adverse report on the applica- 
tion of Francis Dodge; which was ordered to be 
printed, and laid upon the table. i 

Mr. R. made, also, an adverse report on the appli- 
cation of Noble A. Pintard; which was ordered to 
be printed, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. TIBBATTS, from the same committee, re- 

orted a bill for the relief of Francis Sumeraner; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Commitice on Roads and 
Canals, reported a bill for the constr stion and im- 
provement of certain roads in the Territory of Wis- 
consin. 

‘Also, a bill to continue the harbor improvement 
already commenced in the town of Southport, Wis- 
consin. , 

Also, a motion for the discharge of the committee 
from the further consideration of certain petitions on 
the subject -of the Wabash and Erie canal. 

‘All which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the 
bills were ordered to be printed. f 

On motion of Mr. O. said committee were 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
memorial of Cooper; and it was laid on the 
table. ; 

Mr. CARROLL, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill to apply certain alternate sections of 
the public domain towards the completion of works 
of internal improvement in Michigan, and for other 

arposes: referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. f 

Mr. PRATT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grands, made an additional report to 
be appended to document No, 20, being estimates, 


Guo, 


So. for the new buildings forthe accommodation of 
the War and Navy Departments, 2-3-0 0S 

Also, a report respecting the flagging and paving 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and in the vicinity of (the 
public buildings. ate eee 

Both which were referred to the Committee of - 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered, to 
be printed. eee ; : 

Mr. P. reported back. from the same committee, 
with an amendment, the resolution referred to them 
for the preservation of. foreign flags and other. war 
like articles: referred to. the ‘Committee’ of the 
Whale on the state of the Union, and. ordered to be 
printed. ; E 
_ Also, a report on the petition of J. H. Sehnell, for 
improving the hall of the House of Representatives: 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed, ‘ 

Also, an adverse report on the petition of Thomas 
C. Wells and Wm. Leach, for keeping the draw on 
the Potomac bridge: laid on the table, ‘and ordered 
to be printed. Eee 

Mr. HENRY DODGE, on leave, introduced 
a bill for the erection of a light-house at the 
town of Southport, Wisconsin: referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. D. also introduced a bill for the payment of 
certain arrearages to the Stockbridge Indians, and 
for other purposes: referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DAWSON, on leave, introduced a bill. to 
authorize a survey of the mouth of the Red river, 
and for other purposes: referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. . A 

Mr. VANCE reported, from the Committee of 
Clams, a bill for the reljef of the legal representa- 
tives of Toshua Kennedy., of Alabama: referred .to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. IRVIN, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill to repeal a part of the act of 
1820 in relation to the appointment of paymasters: 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, an adverse report on the case of John 
Whitman: laid on the table. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

The States were next called in order for resolu- 
tions. . 

Mr. SHEPARD CARY offered a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of War for information in 
relation to certain citizens promised an examination 
before a military board, whether such examination 
has taken place; if not, why not, &e. ‘ 

Objections being made, the resolution lies over. 

_Mr. BURKE offered a resolution directing. the 
Clerk to suspend the rinting of the tenth volume 
of the laws of the United States, ordered by the 
resolution of the ELouse of the last session until the 
joint resolution authorizing the Attorney eneral to 
contract for copies of the whole edition, now pend- 
ing before the Senate, is disposed of; which. was 
agreed to. . 

M. BURKE also submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, Shat the Committee on the Expenditures of the 
Navy Department be directed to inquire into all matters re» 
lating to any contract or contracts entered into by James C. 
Zabriskie, of New Jersey, or which he has had any part in 
negotiating with the Navy Department, or any of the bu- 
reaus connected therewith, since March 4th, 1842; and also 
to jnqnire whether any officer of the government of the 
United States has had any participation in the profits of said 
Lor contracts; and also to. inquire what orders and 
directions have been given by the secretary of the Navy 
for the time being, or other officer of the United States, re- 
specting such contract or contracts, and report the facts to 
this House, with a recommendation of such proceedings as 
the nuture of the case requires. And that the committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. B. then handed up the following letter, which 
was read for the information of the House: 

Some fifteen or eighteen months ago, Ina casual conver- 
sation | had with the late Mr. V., chief clerk of the bureau 
of construction and repairs, (an individual with whom | 
had been on terms of familiar acquaintance for years,) he re- 
marked he hada matter of great importance to communi- 
cate, and wonld willingly do so. provided I promised not to 
divulge the matter, as its publicity must necessarily lose 
him his sitnation. {assured him that no act of mine ‘would 
endanger his office, u nless the substance of the communica- 
tion materially interested myself or my friends, His dis 
closure was to the following effect: That Jas. C. Zabriskie, 
of New Jersey, had made application to the President for a 
certain contract, representing to him the sacrifices he had 
made in his service, personal and pecuniary; that he. was 
completely out of pocket, and that, unless he favored him 
with this contract, he must he irretrievably ruined. The 
President told him he should have it; and, as the nature of 
the contract appertained to his office; he (Mr. V) was di. 
rected by the President to prepare the papers. He did 20. 
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Acertain extensive contractor, (supposed to be Swift, of 
New Bediord, Massachusetts,) then in the city, had agreed 
to give Zabriskie $10,000 for his bargain--which terms Za- 


priskie accepted. When the papers were perfected, the. 


contractor'changed his mind, and refused to pay more than 
$8,000. Zabriskie haggled for the srieial san; and he, 
(Mr. V) availing himself of this hesitation in the negotia- 
tion, and aware of the character of the transaction, stole a 
march on Zabriskie, called upon the purchaser, at Gadsby’s 
Hotel, delivered hin the papers, and pocketed the $8,000, 
Yabriskié talked loftily, stormed, and insisted upon the 
whole of the money. Mr. V. laughed at his fury, held firm- 
ly to the cash, and told him (Zabriskie) he shoulé give him 
but one-half, ($4,000)--which sum Zabriskie at last gladly 
accepted, Mr. V, observed that he (Zabriskie) knew he 


kad $1,000 of the money to pay over to a certain individual; | 


but who this individual was | did notat the time inquire, 
but I have reason to suspect I have now ascertained. 
_. fhis surmise is more than strengthened from the follow- 
ing incident: Previous to my taking any steps in this mat- 
ter, { called upon Mr. -—-—, late ehief clerk in the Navy 
Department, apprising him of all the circumstances just 
stated, and the atrociously corrupt interference of the exec: 
utive in this infamous transaction, Mr. -—~-— was aston- 
ished--acknowledged he suspected as much; that he appre- 
hended it might seriously implicate the President and Mr. 
Henshaw; and that all the papers connected with this trans- 
action ought to have passed through his hands, which was 
not the case; and that, if summoned before a committee, he 
would act as became him. 1 mentioned to Mr. — my 
suspicion that the navy agent was inere or less concerned 
in the matter; collateral circumstances, independent of the 
close intimacy which subsisted between Mr. V. and him, 
countenanced the supposition; and that he most probably 
was the recipient of the $1,000. Mr. —----- begged me to ve 
very careful; expressed his surprise at the imputation--as- 
serting its impossibility, and his belief that such a rumor 
might prove highly prejudicial to the navy agent, especial 
ły as his re-nomination by ‘Tyler was soon to be before the 
Senate.’ | replied, | made no charges; and there the matter 
ended. Bat, to my utter astonishment. on the following 
day, I gleaned from Mr. ——-— such information as places, 
in my mind, beyond all manner of doubt, the criminal par- 
ticipation of the navy agent in this disgraceful business. 
Mr. --—~—- further. remarked that, shortly after 1 left the 
Navy Department, the navy agent happened to drop in; 
when Mr, --——, ina bantering tone, exclaimed, “Why, 
My, S., it appears that you have got yoursell into a pretty 
ssrape: you are concerned inthe Zabriskie contract fur- 
thor intimating to him the information which he (Mr. --—--) 
liad obtained onthe subject. 'The navy agent was electri- 
fied; anxiously inquired who hed informed him—saying 
that only one other person besides himself was privy to the 
matter; that he knew all about it: V. get $4,000, and he him- 
self OUGHT TO HAVE RECEIVED SOME OF THE 
MONEY. 

‘The navy agent having been apprised of my intention, 
now that the decease of my informant has placed him be- 
yond the reach ofexecutive vengeance, as well as released 
the undersigued from the obligation of secrecy,—having 
thus, | say, learned my intention of enlisting all the honor 
and virtue and courage and patriotism of Congress iu the 
investigation of this detestable case of bribery aud corrup: 
tion,—has taken the alarm, aud actually called a few days 
since npon the best and dearest friend | have on earth, soli- 
citing his interference to dissuade me from prosecuting this 

natter; but he has mistaken his man; for this very gentle- 
r (my respected and estimable friend) would be the last 
yon carth to protect infamy, or sereen corruption in any 
idual, no matter how exalted in rank, distinguished by 
prerogative, or depraved by a reckless abuse of power, and 
awicked, overweening ambition, 
BUGENE MeDONNELL. 

Mr. PARMENTER observed that he should not 

object to the passage of the resolution, but, uu- 


willing that an erroneous impression should be made 
on the minds of the members of this House and on 
the country, he asked permission to say a few words 
in explanation. He was present, a few days sinee, 
in the room of the Secretary of the Navy, when 
some inquiries were made by a member of this 
House inrelation to the contract referred to in the 
resolution under consideration. The Secretary 
stated, very frankly, that the contract had been 
made, and also that there was some irregularity in 

. the making of it. He stated that it had been made 
without going through the formality of previously 
advertising, as required by law. The Secretary 
also stated that the contract had been transferred by 
Mr. Zabriskie to. another person, but his impression 
was, that he did not receive more than $1,000 or 
$1,200 for the transfer. The contract was for live 
oak timber, the whole amount being something like 
$30,060; and the person to whom it was transferred 
informed the present Secretary of the Navy that he 

; iy w deliver the tinber, but it had not been 

ad, On account of the iregularity of the con- 


tract. 

Mr. P. said that there certainly had been some 
irregularity im the contract, and he believed: that a 
higher price had been given than if there had been 
a previous advertisement in conformity with law; 


cane perce tener tate etre ene tC 


but his impression was that the sum given. for the _ 


transfer did not exceed 1,000 or 1,200 dollars. 

Mr. BURKE then called for the ‘previous ques- 
tion, under the operation of which the resolution 
was adopted. : 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to lay before 
the House of Representatives, if in his judgment it may be 
done without prejudice to the public. interests, a copy of 
any instructions which may have been given by the execu- 
tive to the American minister in England, on the subject of 
the title toand occupation of the Territory of Oregon since 
the 4th day of March, 1841; also a copy of any correspond- 
ence which may have passed between this government and 
that of Great Britain, or between either of the two govern- 
ments and the minister of the other in-relation to that sub- 
ject since that time. 2 - 


My. C. J. INGERSOLL (chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs) observed that he had 
no objection to the resolution, and he might say to 
the Hois that the negotiation was still pending, 
and that the House might expect a communication 
from the President on this subject in a short time. 
[Cries of “how soon?” from all parts of the House.) 
He heard an insinuation behind him, that no com- 
munication would be received, to which he did not 
think proper to reply. He could not say precisely 
how soon a communication might be expected, be- 
cause the Secretary of State was too sick for him to 
make any inquiries of him; but he was authorized 
to say, that the negotiation was still pending, and 
that a communication from the President on the sub- 
ject might be expected in a reasonably short time. 

Mr. RATHBUN, on leave, made an explana- 
tion. Ashe presumed that he was the person al- 
laded to as having made an insinuation, he would 
explain to the House that he did make the remark, 
while the gentleman was telling the House that a 
communication might shortly be expected from the 
President on the subject, “Yes, after the Texas 
bill has passed the Senate.” He desired to say 
now, oe he called the attention of the House to his 
prediction, that it would hear nothing from the 
President on the subject of these negotiations until 
the Texas bill had ‘passed the Senate, or failed. 
Mr. R. concluded by calling for the previous ques- 
tion; under the operation of which 

The resolution was passed, yeas 166, nays 4. 

On motion of Mr. MURPHY, it was 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs to inquire into the propriety of erecting a proper 
sepnichre for the bones now lying at the Wallabout, of 
those soldiers of the revolution who died, by reason of 
British cruelty, onboard of the Jersey prison ship, and of 
an appropriate monument over them; und that the said com- 
miltee report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. E. J. MORRIS offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
cause an examination of the navy-yard at Philadelphia to 
be made, witha view to the construction of a dry dock; 
and to reportto the next Congress upon the advantages and 
utility of such a structure at that place. 

Mr. H. HAMLIN moved to amend by the addi- 
tion of the words “and also the navy-yard at Kit- 
tery, in the State of Maine.” 

As the resolution gave rise to debate, it went 
over. ` 
On motion of Mr. GRINNELL, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the harbor of New Bedford. 


MAGNIFICENT PROJECT. 


Mr. PRATT presented the memorial of Asa 
Whitney, esq., of New York, fora grant of govern- 
ment lands, to enablé him to build a railroad from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific ocean, with a view of 
making that the great thoroughfare to China. 

Mr. RAMSEY submitted a resolution to au- 
thorize the printing of 3,000 copics of Professor 
Johnson’s coal document; which went over, as it 
gave rise to debate. 

On the motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it was 
rei Dre Cenauitee on Conmer iè Instructed 
to ingu into the capediency of equ g the compensa- 
tion now paid to custom-house officers on our northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern Jakes and rivers. 


On the motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it was 

Resolved. That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
sale of a certain lot, owned by the government, in the vil- 
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lage of Sackett’s harbor, New York, known and distin- 


guished as lot No. 15, on a map or plat of said village. 


On the motion of Mr, FISH, it was 
` Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed 


«to inquire and report to the House}whether any, and if any 


what further legislation is necessary to „prevent the intro- 
duction into this country of foreign paupers or criminals; 
and that the said committee have leave to report by bill or 


otherwise.” 

-On the motion of Mr. W. HUNT, it was 7” 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of requiring the Secretary 
ofthe. Treasury to publish a monthly statement, showing 
the amount of imports and exports in éach month in eacl 
collection districts, designating, under deparate heads 
“Bullion and coin,” and “Goeds and merchandise.” 


On the motion of Mr. W. HUNT, it was 


Resolved; That the Postmaster General be directed to 
communicate to this House what is the distance over the 
nearest post routes from the city of. New York to Buffalo 
and Lockport, and what isthe distance on the routes over 
which the mail is usually carried; what is the rate of post- 
age charged between those places; whether the rate has 
been increased at any time, and if so, for what reason; what 
is the distance of the winter route from New York to: Al- 
bany and Troy, and what rate of postage is charged there- 
on; and whether higher rates of postage are, Or have been, 
charged over the longer than the shorter routes between 
those places. $ 


On the motionof Mr. B. GREEN, it was resolved, 
as follows: . f 

Whereas the Chief Topographical Engineer, in his report 
on the harbors of the northern lakes, ated November 1d, 
1844, in speaking of Big Sodus bay, and its surveys, uses 
the following language, to wit: at the time the survey was 
made, (August 1, 1844,) the lake was supposed to be three 
feet higher than its low water condition; which shows that 
ina low water condition of the lake, the passage between 
the piers would not exceed about nine feet; it ought there- 
fore tobo dredged out at least three feet deeper, to insure a 
depth of not less than twelve feet in all conditions of the 
lake. After passing this bar, there is inside the harbor 
suficient depth for vessels of any size, and sufficient space 
for animmense fleet. Should it ever become necessary to 
maintain.a large naval force on this lake, there is no place 
on the American shore which presents greater advantages. 
The ease with which the harbor may be entered; its 
spacious and commodious bay, in which alarge fleet may 
be macenvred; its protection‘from all winds, as well as}from 
sudden incursions from an enemy; its position about, equi- 
distant from either end of the lake, by which it could afford 
prompt assistance to any point, all combine to characterize 
it as a highly favorable site for a naval depot. 

Therefore, resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expedicney of making an ap. 
propriation to dredge out the aforesaid passage between the 
piers, in accordance with the recommendation of the said 
engincer; and that the committee have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise. a 


Mr. DARRAGH, pursuant to notice, introduced a 
bill to provide for the adjustment and settlement of 
claims of American citizens upon the republic of 
Mexico; which was read_twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. ` 

Mr. PATERSON submitted a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Accounts to inquire 
what amount of the contingent fund it will be neces- 
sary for the clerk of the House to draw, and sug- 
gesting a new mode of auditing and keeping the ac- 
counts théreof. ‘The precise terms of the resolu- 
tion could not be procured. 

The resolution was agreed to, ` 

Mr. W.J. BROWN moved a reconsideration of 
the resolution offered by Mr. Parerson, and 
adopted, respecting the clerk’s power to draw on 
the contingent fund, and the amount to be drawn, 
and the mode to be adopted of keeping and auditing 
his accounts. 

Mr. PATERSON rose to explain the object of 
his resolution, and he called the attention of the 
House to its terms as sufficiently’ expressive of its 
object. 

Mr. HAMLIN, after a word or two from Mr. 
Burt, rose to debate the resolution. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON inquired if it was debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that it was. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON appealed from the decision of 
the Chair; but afterwards he withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. HAMLIN briefly explained, and advocated 
the resolution. 

After a few remarks froin Mr. PATERSON and 
Mr. HOUSTON, 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous queston. 

Mr. CAVE JSGHNSON moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table; rejected. 

_ The House refused to second the previous ques- 
tion. ` 
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1 : he reconsideration of 
the resolution amid'müch merriment, and not a little 
confusion of the House, which: was continued for 
some time. © 0 =e 

Mr. VANCE said he thought it would be very 
well if the Honse would recollect that other people 
were here besides the members of the House, and 
that the account of their proceedings would go forth 
as on the swift wings of the wind through the coun- 
try; and he did think, in his experience here, he had 
never seen anything quite equal to this. (Laughter, 
and cries of “louder.”| In order that. they might 
be quieted, and have time to reflect upon: the posi- 
tion they held before the country, he moved that 
this House do now adjourn. . 

The House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HAMMETT appealed to the House, in view 
of the business before them, and the shortness of 
the time remaining in which to perform it, to con- 
sume no more time on this resolution. 

The question was taken, and the motion to recon- 
sider was agreed to. 

„Mr. PATERSON further briefly explained and 
advocated the resolution. 

Mr. GOBB moved that the House adjourn. Neg- 
atived. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; but subsegently withdrew the motion. 

Objections being made to the resolution, it was 
laid over. 

Mr. BRENGLE presented resolutions of the le- 
gislature of Maryland, suggesting the propriety of 
the publication by Congress of. the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, for their distribution among the sev- 
eral judicial tribunals of the States. 

On motion of Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY, leave 
was granted to withdraw certain papers from the 
files.of the House. , 

Mr. CAUSIN offered a resolution directing the 
Committee on the Library to inquire into the expe- 
diency of having exccuted, at the national expense, 
a painting commemorative of the settlement of Ma- 
ryland. 

Mr. PRESTON KING objecting, the resolution 
lies over. f 

On motion of Mr. FOSTER, leave was given to 

withdraw from the files of the House certain papers. 


DELEGATES IN CONGRESS FROM THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On motion of Mr. SUMMERS, the Committec for 
the District of Columbia were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing for one or more 
delegates from the Distriet of Columbia, to be placed 
on the same footing as the delegates of the Territo- 
ries. . 
.AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, pursuant to notice, offered a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States, in relation to the elec- 
tion of President of the United States. 

Mr. D. begged leave to say, in order to exonerate 
himself from the charge of plagiarism, that the resolu- 
tion did not originate with him, but was submitted 
to the Senate some years ago by John Taylor of 
Caroline. . 

The resolution was, on motion of Mr. D., refer- 
red to the Committee on ths Judiciary, and ordered 


to be printed. 
On Proton of Mr. HOPKINS, 


Ordered, That all papers belonging to, and printed by or- 
der of tho House, be regularly placed on the reporters’ 
desks. : 

On motion of Mr. DEBERRY, the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads were instructed to 
inquire ‘into the expediency of providing by law for 
additional compensation to such postmasters as do 
not receive a just compensation from their offices. 

Mr. McKAY offered a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Accounts to inquire whether any of 
the books directed to be forwarded to a portion of 
the members of this House, by the resolution of 14th 
June last, have been reprinted since the adoption of 
the resolution, or were now In process of reprint. 

Objection being made, the resolution lies over. 

Mr. STILES offered a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to inform the House, if any, what 
steps have been taken to ascertain whether there 
were errors in the last census. such or simila to 
those alleged to exist in the petition to this House 
of the Historical Society of New York; whether thë 
result of the inquiry has been such as to cope 
the generel correctness 2 ihe census, &c., &c. 

ution was adopted. g EEN 
Me CALDWELL offered a resolution directing 


# 
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the Committee on the Library to ingùire into’ the 
expediency of procuring, for th 


the several States; which was agreed to. 
WESTERN RIVERS. 
Mr. TIBBATTS gave notice that he would to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, ask leave to 
bring in a bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain wesiern rivers, 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 


_ Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON offered the follow- 
ing resolution; which lies over, on notice of debate: 


Resolved, That a resolution, passed: on the 14th day of 
June, 1844, directory to the Clerk of this House,*which is in 
the following words, viz: “Resolved, That the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives be directed to furnish to such 
members of the present House .of Representatives as have 
not already received them, such books as were furnished to 
the members of the 26th and 27th Congresses, including the 
14th yolume of the Register of Debates, and the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix, published by Blair & Rives: 
Provided this resolution shall not ve construed to authorize 
the reprinting of any of said books,” be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. : 

Resolved, That the appropriation of eighty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-five doliars for the purpose 
of paying for.or buying books for members of the present, 
the twenty-cighth Congress of the United States, to be by 
them placed in their private libraries, is a species of legisla- 
tion unauthorized by the people—is morally and politically 
wrong, vielating the spirit of the organic law of the gov- 
ernment—and calls aloud for the immediate and prompt in- 
terference of all who are sincerely in favor of retrenching 
the expenditures of the government, thereby reducing the 
taxes of the people, and putting astop to membere of Con- 
gress indirectly making themselves presents out of the 
treasury, in the form of books, to the amount of some five 
or six hundred dollars each. 

And be it further resolved, That the Clerk of this House as- 
certain, as near as may be, the amount that has been paid 
out of the treasury, from time totime, in purchasing booke 
for members of Congress, and report the result of such as- 
certainment to this louse before its adjourmnent. 


TENNESSEE POST ROUTE. 
On motion by Mr. A. JOHNSON, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Cost Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a post route from Newport, in Cocke county, Ten- 
nessee, via the mouth of Chuckey aud Chuckey Bend, to 
Russelville, in Jeferson county, thence by Mount Sterling 
and G. Ferris’s ferry to Rogersville, In Hawkins county, 
‘Tennessee. 


PENSIONS. 

On motion by Mr, BLACKWELL, 

Resolved, That the papers in the case of Nacy Smith, wid- 
ow of Charles Smith, deceased, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on tovalid Pensioners with instructions to inquire into 
the expediency ofallowing her a pension. 

MAP OF TEXAS. 

Mr. JOSEPH MORRIS offered the following 
resolution; which Jies over on noties of debate: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this Mouse be required to fur- 
nish, for the use of its members, 10,000 copics of a map of 
Texas, provided the cost does not exceed $6 per hundred 
copies. 

Mr. VANCE offered the following resolution; 
which lies over on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the use of this hall be granted to the 
American society for the civilivation of Africa, on Thurs- 
day evening next, the 30th instant. 


HOUR RULE. 
Mr. DUNCAN offered the following resolution, 
which was read; and debate arising thercon, it was 
laid over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the 34th rule of this Jouse, oe 
called the hour rule, be, and the rame is hereby, repealed. 


COAST SURVEY. 
On motion of Mr. SCHENCK, 


the proc 


March, 184 el í : 
witha provis : appropriation for the su rof the 
coast of the United States, contained in the act as ap- 
propriations for the civil end diplomatie expenses of gov- 
ernment forthe fiscal year ending the 30th dey of June, 18H, 
approved March 3d, 1843. 
FAILURES OF THE MAIL. 
On motion of Mr. LABRANCHE, 


Resolred, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Rords he instructed to inquire into the causes of the 
frequent failures of the mail between the city of Washington 
and the city of New Orlean nd report thereon, and re- 
commend such measures es will secure greater punctuality 
and speed in the conveyance of said mail. 

JUDICIARY ACT. 

Mr. SLIDELL submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over on notice of debate: 

Resoleed, That the Committee on the Judiciary be di- 
rected to inquire into the expedicacy of repealing so much 
of the 12th section of the judiciary act of 24th September, 
1789, as gives to the circuit court of the United States ju- 


e libraries of the gen- 
eral government, the journals.of the legislatures of 


risdiction of all civil suits. at common in eq) \ 
an alien is a party, or the suitis. betwe ‘citizen’ of ‘the 
sato where a suit is brought by a citizen of ‘the United 

tates. : aS, : S 


`- FALLS -OF THE OHIO. > ; 
Mr. HENLEY submitted the following. resolu- 
tion; which was considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of making an. appropriation 
for the construction of a canal around the falls of the Ohio 
river, on the Indiana side, of suitable dimensions to answer 
the purposes of the increasing commerce of that river, ’ 


INDIANA CENTRAL CANAL. 

Mr. WM. J. BROWN submitted the following 
resolution; which lies over, on notiee of debate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the sumpsdl enc of granting to the 
State of Indiana an amount of land equal to each alternate 
section for the whole line of the Central canal to its junec- 
tion with the Wabash and Erie canal, forthe purpose of aid- 
ing the State in the construction ofthe same. 


WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, by general con- 
sent, obtained leave, and introduced a bill to confirm 
to the State of Indiana certain lands for the con- 
tinuation of the Wabash and Erie canal, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

JOINT OCCUPANCY OF OREGON. 
_ Mr. FICKLIN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over, on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs inquire 
into the necessity und expediency of giving one year’s no- 
tice to Great Britain, inorder to terminate, at the earliest 
practicable period, the joint occupancy of the Territory of 
Oregon between this government and that of Great Britain; 
and that they report by bill or otherwise. . 

ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 

Mr. HARDIN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over one day: , 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs ba in- 
structed to inquire info the expediency of reporting è bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to have an examina- 
tion mađ: of tho Hlinvis and Michigan canal, with aview to 
inquire into the expediency und practicability of the gov- 
ernment assisting the State of Hinois in making that canal 
of suilicient size to permit the passage of war steamers and 
sloops, iu order to provide for the naval defences of the 
northern lakes, 

PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 
_Mr. SAMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over, on notice of debate: — 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be in- 
quire into the expediency of extending the time of per 
fucting prospective pre-emption rights under the act of 
t542, to three years; and also to provide for the compensa- 
tion of settlers onthe public lands on the Miami Reserve, 
which wore selected by the State of Indiana for canal pur. 
poses, and were not confirmed by the land office depart- 
ment, in conformity, as near as may be, to an act of the State 
of Indiana in like cases. 

CUMBERLAND ROAD. - 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH submitted the ` follow 
ing resolution; which lies over, on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the Senate bill, No. , making an appro- 
priation for the continuation of the Cumberland road i 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and IMinojs, be made the special 
order of the day for Monday, the 3d day of February. 


MAIL CONTRACTS, 

Mr. WENTWORTH offered the following res- 
olution; which lies over, on notice of debate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be requested fo dnquire into the propriety of re- 
lieving Martin O. Walker from all restrictions imposed up- 
on him by the Post Orice Department in relation to bidding 
for mail contracts. 

PUBLIC DEFAULTERS. 

Mr. WENTWORTH submitted the following 
resolution: 

Resotred, ‘That the President of (the United States be re- 
quested to lay before this House the names of all persons 
who have become defuulters to the government since March 
4,1811; the same in which they are respectively in default, 
and the names of all persons against whom criminal prose- 
cutions have been commenced for defulcations committed 
since the date before mentioned: and, if no prosecutions 
have been commenced, the reasons why they have not been 
commenced. 

Mr. CHAPMAN asked the gentleman to accept 
the following as an amendment to his resolution: 

And also what officers are now in office who are indebted 
to the government of the United States as defaulters, and 
the reasons why such persons are kept in office. 

Mr. WENTWORTH accepted the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. asked if a similar resolution 
had not already been passed. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said no, there was a mate- 
rial difference between his resolution and the one 
that had passed the House. 

The resolution was then laid over, on notice of de- 
hate. 


` “LAND SALES. j 
Mr. TUCKER, on leave, introduced a bill to 
amend the act entitled an act to. confirm the sale of 
public lands in certain cases; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


». MILITARY ROAD. 
Mr. THOMPSON submitted the following reso- 
lution;. which was considered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be in- 
structed to inguire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
making-an appropiation for the survey of a military road 
from Helana, in-the State of Arkansas, to the highlands in 
the State-of Mississippi: ` 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 
, Mr. BELSER submitted the following resolu- 
tion: <u 
Resolved, That each member of this House who may have 
received books by its order, amounting in value to one hun- 
dred dollars and upwards, be hereby required either to re- 
turn the same, or to pay their value to the clerk thereof. 


Mr. BLACK offered the following amendment: 


And that all such members of any previous Congress who 
may have received guns, either smooth bored or rifled, or 
other fire-arms from the government, be ‘required by the 
clerk of this House to return the same in good order to said 


elerk, free of freight or other charge, in pursuance of the’ 


terms on which they received them. 

i The resolution was then laid over, on notice of de- 
ate. 

_ Mr. CHAPMAN submitted the following resolu- 

uon. 

Resolved, That in the appointments to ofice under the 
government of the United States, the members of this House 
consider that each State and Territory ought to have its due 
proportion according tojthe population thereof, as faras may 
be found practicable consistently with the. public interest; 
and that the appointments hereafter to be made ought so to 
be regulated as to equalize the proportion among the States 
and Territories as atoresaid. 

Mr. WENTWORTH offered to amend the reso- 
lution by adding the words: “provided there are not 
men enough in the District of Columbia and the States 
of Virginia and Maryland to hold said offices.” 

The resolution was then laid over, on notice of de- 
bate.. 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporter by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of Abraham Hamor 
and 28 others, citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the pas- 
sage of a law making a participation in the domestic slave- 
trade on the high seas a penal offence, as the same act in re- 
lation to the trade with Africa has been. The petition of 
John Agnew and $4 others, citizens of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the repeal of all laws which sanction or sustain 
slavery in the District of Columbia or in the Territories, so 
that the national government may, as far as porsible, cease 
tointerfere with the subject of slavery, and protect all per- 
eons under its jurisdiction in the exercise of their uatural 
rights. 

Sy Mr. HALE: The petition of Daniel P. Ciley and 117 
others, citizens of Manchester, New Hampshire, for the abo- 
lition of slavery inthe District of Columbia and the Territo- 
ries. The petition of Henry Phelps, jr., and 62 others, citi- 
zens of Groton, New Hanipshire, that slavery may be abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia and the Territories. The 

etition of S. ©. Buzzell and 38 others, citizens of Northwood, 
New Hampshire, for the abolition ot slavery in tie District 
of Columbia and the Territories: all of which were respec- 
tively referred to the Committee for the District of Colum- 
hia. The remonstrance of Daniel P. Cilley and 129 others, 
citizens of Manchester, New Hampshire, against the annex- 
ation of Texas to the Union. The remonstrance of 8. C. 
Buzzell gnd 43 others, citizens of Northwood, New Hamp- 
shire, against the annexation of Texas to the Union. The 
remonstrance of J. B. Chapman and 90 others, citizens of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, against the annexation of Texas 
to the Union: all of which were respectively referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. © - 

By Mr. H. HAMLIN: The petition of James Jenkins and 
149 others, merchants, ship-owners, and citizens of Maine, 
for the eréction of a light-House at Caryfort’s Reef, Florida; 
and also a light-houseé on Hat Key, Florida: referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LUMPKIN: The petition of George Taylor, of 
Gilmer county, in the State of Georgia, for five years’ pay 
as an invalid soldier anterior to the 20th day of May, 1543: 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of N. Dayton, and other 
members and officers of the court of Oyer and Terminer of 
the county of Chautauque, New York, praying fora reduc- 
tion of. the rates of postage. Also, the petition of Safford 
Eddy and others, citizens of Chautauque county, New 
York, praying for a reduction of the rates of postage. 

NES: Two petitions numerously signed by citi- 
unty, Penusylvania, praying Congress to 
enactments to reduce the present rates of postage, 

u ABBOTY: The petition of M Stuart and 87 
nd stuceats of the The cal Seminary 
Academy, at “Andover, achnsetts, re- 


specifully and earnestly requesting that a law may be 
pazssed which shall’ materially diminish the rates of post- 
age 


by Mr, WASHINGTON HUNT: Two petitions of citizens 
of Niagara county, New York, for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia; and the repeal of all laws sanc- 
tioning slavery. $ 


Y 
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By Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS: The petition of James L. Loyd, 


- of Owen county, Indiana, prayiug an increase of pension as 
.a wounded marine, accompanied by certain testimony from 


the War Department.. . ae 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Johr A. Barker and 
others, to abolish the franking privilege, and to reduce post- 
age on half-ounce letters“ to two cents, if prepaid: referred 


to the Commiitce on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. FREEMAN H. MORSE: The petition of citizens 
of South Thomaston, Lincoln county, Maine, asking for. the 
establishment of a post office in South Thomaston. 

By Mr. PHOENEX: The memorial of ship owners, under- 
writers, masters of vessels, and others, in favor of erecting 
light-houses on Cary’s Foot Reef, and on Sombrero or Hat 
Key, off the southwestern extremity of the coast of Florida. 

By Mr. BAKER: The petition of Samuel D. Sizer, of 


Springfield, Massachusetts, asking compensation for an in- . 


vention for packing and boxing muskets, and for services in 
relation thereto. 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: Three petitions signed by 140 
citizens of the town of Milwaukie, Territory of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress for an appropriation for the construction of 
a harbor at the mouth of the Sheboygan river, on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, in said Territory. A petition 
signed by 34 citizens of the Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress for an appropriation for the erection of a light- 
house at the mouth of Suc Harbor, on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of 142 citizens of 
Whitestown,in the State of New York, for the adoption 
ofa system ofuniform and cheap postage, having for its 
basis a fixed rate of two cents postage on letters not exceed- 
ing half an ounce in weight: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Drummond Farns- 
worth and four others, on behalf of the liberty convention 
of the State of Maine, that Rev. Joshua Leavitt may have a 
desk assigned him asa reporterin the House. Petition of 
Jacob Ames and others, of Chesterville, Maine, against an- 
nexation of ‘exes. Petition of John Chaney for arrears of 
pension. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of J. L. Jarnegan and 76 
other citizens of South Bend, Indiana, praying the abolition 
of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. The petition 
of Frances Slocum, ofthe Miami tribe of Indians, praying 
thatthe annuity due to herself, her children, and grand 
children, may, after the removal of the Indians, be payable 
at Fort Wayne or Peru. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of John Sears, jr., 
and others, for a donation of land for the completion of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal: referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. The proceedings of a public meeting in 
the city,of Chicago, for a reduction of postage: referred to 
the Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDREW STEWART: The petition of citizens 
of Huntingdéon county, Pennsylvania, for a reduction of 
postage: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The memorial of Pierpont Edwards and 
sundry other ci nsof Canfield, Trumbull county, Ohio, 
praying fora reduction to two cents on all letters not ex- 
ceeding one half ounce in weight: referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. Memorial of Abner 
Horr and sundry other citizens of Shalorsville, Portage 
county, Ohio, praying for the improvement of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers: referred to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of J. J. Sanford and 
others: referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of the Pontchartrain 
Railroad Company, foraid in the construction and support 
of harbor on Lake Pontchartrain: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. Petition of B. Brower & Co., importers of 
glass ware at New Orleans, for a reduction of duties on 
glass ware: referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Mear i 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of Jeremiah Emens and 
148 other citizens of Preble county, Ohio, praying for an ap- 
propriation to complete the Cumberland road. 

Pt A. P. STONE: The memorial of James Russel and 
1,022 citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the building 
ofa national planetarium: referred to the Joint Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr, HARALSON: The petition of Giles S. Boggs, 
praying remuneration for losses sustained by him as express 
mail contractor in 1836. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: The petition and papers of R. Tharp, 
sr., praying that a law may be passed allowing hima revo- 
lutionary pension: referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenyespay, January 29, 1845. 


Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from Čad- 
wallader Evans, of Pittsburgh, praying the govern- 
ment to purchase his invention to prevent the ex- 
plosion of steam-boilers. Also, a memorial from 
Dr. Wm. M. Wright, of the city of Pittsburgh, 
representing that he has invented an efficient, cer- 
tain, and delicate mode of indicating the temper and 
pressure of steam-boilers, and of preventing their 
explosion, which he prays the government to test, 
and if found good, to purchase the patent for the 
invention. 

Mr. S. made some remarks touching the merits of 
the inventions, and expressed the opinien that the 
subject was one which should engage the attention 
of Congress, not only in consequence of the vast 
property, but great amount of human life, hazarded 
upon our riversand lakes and the ocean by the lia- 
bility of steam-boilers to explosion. For one, he 
was willing to recommend the appropriation of an 


adequate fund, to be applied by Navy or War 
Department in testing the sufficiency of all inven-- 
tions to prevent such explosions. “On motion, ‘the , 
petitions wete referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. : i sae, 
Mr. DICKINSON, presented a remonstrance ' 
from 29 inhabitants of Delaware county, in the 


: State of New York, against the annexation of Tex- 


as to the United States: referred to the Committee 


on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a. memorial from 


‘Hugh Rush and 29 other. citizens of the State of 


Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the annexation 
of ‘Texas to the United States: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. ; aes, 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a petition from 
Alexander Tait, formerly a workman on the Patent . 
Office, praying the payment of the amount of money 
to which he is entitled under the law for the relief 
of the workmen on that building during the suspen- 
sion of the labor thereon, without taking the oath 
required by the board of commissioners, that he did 
not consider himself discharged by such suspen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill authorizing the settlement of 
the accounts of Joseph Nourse; which was read, 
and ordered to a second reading. © 

On motion by COLQUITT, the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims were discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the memorial of the directors 
and professors of William and Mary. College; pray- 
ing indemnity for losses sustained by that institution 
during the revolutionary, war. y 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee. on Miltary 
Affairs, reported a joint resolution authorizing the 
construction of a barrack at Pass Christian; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Committee on 
Finance was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the claim of Harvey and Slagg, on the ground 
that the committee were not called upon.in any 
way to examine into the validity of the claim by the 
paper before them. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN; from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, made an adverse report on the pe- 
tition of Alden Partridge, asking fora loan by the 
government of certain arms and accoutrements for 
the use of the military institution of which: he is the 
head; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 

rinted. : : bo: gin 
i Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported back, without amendment, the bill 
from the House for the purchase of certain copies 
of the history of Oregon, California, and the other 
territories on the northwestern coast of North Amor- 
ica 


Mr. UPHAM presented the resolutions of the leg- 
islature of Vermont, instructing the senators and 
requesting the representatives from that State to use 
their influence to procure the passage of a law for a 
reduction of the rates of postage and a curtailment 
of the franking privilege: read and ordered to be 
printed. s 


Also resolutions from the same source, declaring 
strongly in favor of the tariff of 1842, and of a dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands; instructing the senators and requesting the 
representatives from that State to use their exertions 
to prevent the repeal of the former, and to procure 
the enactment of a law to carry out the principle of 
distribution: read and ordered to lie on the table. 

Also from the same source, resolutions express- 
ing strongly the opinion of that body that Congress 
has no power under the constitution to annex to this 
government a foreign and independent State; also 
expressing the opinion that, if the power existed, it 
would be unjust and inexpedient to exercise it. 

Mr. UPHAM said, that upon this question there 
was but one feeling in the State of Vermont, as well 
in the legislature as among the people; and that.was, 
a settled hostility to the annexation. These resolu- 
tions were passed by an almost unanimous vote 
through the legislature of Vermont. The members 
of the legislature did not deny that foreign territory 
may under certain circumstances be annexed to the 
United States; but it must be in the exercise of. some 
expressed power delegated by the constitution; but 
they all deny that Congress has the power of an- 
nexing foreign territory under any conditions what- 
ever. If the power exist at all, and be exercised in 
any form, it must be by the treaty-making power. 

The resolutions were read and ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Ae THE STOLE ASURY NOTES. 

HOn motion of Mr; EVANS; the previous: orders 
of.the day. were postponed, and the ‘bill to provide 
for thé payment.of evidences. of public debt in cer- 
tain cases, was taken up for consideration as in com- 
uuttee of the whole, and after a short explanation by 

1 Evans, was reported to the Senate, and ordered 
tobe engrossed for a third reading, 

On ‘motion by Mr. TAPPAN » leave was granted 
to-.Wwithdraw from the files the papers in support of 
the.claim of a schooner lost, as he alleges, in the ser- 
vice-of. the government. 

~The’ following bills from the House were read 

_ twice, and referred, as follows: 

The act giving thé assent of Congress to the sale 
of certain salt spring lands heretofore granted to the 


States of Michigan and Illinois: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The act to change the time of holding the circuit 
and criminal courts in the county of ‘Washington: 
oe to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 

__ The act giving the courts of Wisconsin and Iowa 
jurisdiction over offences commiticd in the Indian 
territory within their borders: referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. ASHLEY, on leave, introduced a bill supple- 
mentary to the act entitled an act appropriating the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 

" grant pre-emption rights, approved the 4th. of Sep- 
tember, 1841, so as to allow of the enty of quarter 
quarter sections; which was read twice, and referred 
to the. Committee on Publie Lands. ` 


The joint resolution of the House for the benefit 
of Francis Slocum and others was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; and the 
bill from’ the House for the ‘relief of the heirs of 

` John Heart, deceased, was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 
_ Mr. JARNAGIN moved to take up the resolution 

„in relation to the. contract for the removal of the 
Choctaw Indians. He remarked that he knew 
nothing of the transactions himself, though he had 
received many letters making complaints about this 
contract. Fie hoped there would be no objection 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was taken up, when 

Mr. WALKER expressed a hope that the reso- 
lution would pass. He believed that all the infor- 
mation called for had been already reported to the 
other House; and a copy of that report could be 
easily communicated to the Senate. 

The resolution was then adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secxetary-of War inform the Senate 
what contracts have heretofore been made for the ,removal 
of the Choctaws remaining east of the Mississippi river, and 
for their subsistence for twelve months after tk ivalin 
the country assigned to them west of the Mississippi, and 
that he furnish a copy of all such contracts; whether any 
advertisements were made of the intention of the govern- 
ment to make such contracts; and if not, whether proposals 
for said contracts were made by any .other persons than 
those to whom such contracts were let. Lf such proposals 
were received and examined, whether, at the time they 
were opened, the present contractors were the lowest bid- 
ders for both of said contracts; and if not, who was the 
owest bidder, and under what circumstances the preseut 
contractors became the lowest bidders; what amount of 
money has been advanced to these contractors on account 
of said contracts; when, and to whom; whether there is any 
contract, ‘agreement, or understanding that the contractors 
are to have any additional allowance for ferriages, or other 
causes; and, ifso, what is the nature of the. said contract, 
agreement, or understanding; whether said coniractors, 
if any contracts have been made, have given bond and se- 
curity for their faithful performance, in what amount, and 
the names of their sureties; whether any allegations have 
been made to the department against the sufticiency of said 
sureties, and what steps have been taken in relation thereto; 
and whether the department has required from the con- 
tractors additional surety, whether the same has been 
given, and if so, the names of such bondsmen; and what 
steps have been taken by the contractors forthe removal of 
the said Indians; by what time, under said contracts, were 
they bound to havea party under way, and whether any 
have yet started on their journey. And that he inform the 
Senate further, what amount of scrip has been issued by 
the department in the name and for the use of certain Choc- 
taw Indians, under the act of Congress of the 23d August, 
1842; to whom said scrip has been delivered, and a copy of 
the instructions given to such agent; whether said agent is 
in any manner interested in either of the contracts above 
referred to; whether he has given security for the faithful 
distribution of said scrip, and in what amount. and who are 
his securities. And that he inform the Senate further, 
whether he has given any:instructions himself, or caused 
them to be given by any other person, to the Choctaw 
agent, asking and requiring him to license any person to 
trade with the Choctaw Indians in the conntry west, and if 
so, the name of the person so licensed; and that he commu- 
nicate copies of all communications ip his office in relation 
to said subjects. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, it was 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com 


unicate to the Senate how many of the officers of the revo- 
lutionary army died in the service between the 30th of No- 
vember, 1752, the date of the provisional articles of peace, 
and the 3d of November, 1783; and whether the representa- 
tives of any such officer have received bounty lands under 
the resolutions of Congress passed in 1776, or under any 
subsequent law or resolution of Congress. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the previous or- 
ders were postponed, and the bill supplementary to 
the act entitled an act to provide for the enlistment 
of boys in the naval service, was taken up asin 
committee of the whole, considered, and reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested to the senator from 
Delaware the Propriety of making an amendment, 
the character of which was not-heard. 


_Mr. BAYARD yielded to the suggestion; and the 
bill was ordered to lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill for 
the relief of William P. Allen and Martin Thomas; 
which was read twice, and referred to. the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented the petition of 
Daniel Bain, in relation to improvements in steam 
boilers: referred to the Committee on Naval Af 
fairs. 

The report of the Commissioner of Patents was 
received, laid on the table, and a motion of Mr. 
Puexes, to”print 5,000, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

POSTOFFICE REFORM. 

The general orders having been called, 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the unfinished 
business of yesterday was resumed, being the bill to 
reduce the rates of postage, to limit the use and cor- 
rect. the abuse of the franking privilege, and for 
the prevention of frauds on the revenues of the Post 
Office Department. 

The CHAIR stated the pending question to be 
onthe amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey, (Mr. Mizuek,] namely: to amend the 
first section by striking out the specification of the 
two rates of postage, 5 cents and 10 cents, and in- 
serting the provision of the bill of last session as 
amended by the Senate, namely, 3 cents on single 
letters for 30 miles, 5 cents for’ 100 miles, 10 cents 
for 300 miles, and 15 cents for all: greater distances; 
double, treble, quadruple letters, &e., to be charged 
ratably inthe same proportion. 

Mr. MILLER, at the request of Mr. MER- 
RICK, who wished to make the verbal amend- 
ment which he suggested yesterday, withdrew his 
amendment for a few moments. 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the first section 
was amended by inserting the words, “not exceed- 
ing half an ounce in weight,” after the words, and 
every lelier composed of a single piece of puper. The 
object was lo allow country persons, such as farm- 
ers, accustomed to write letters on coarse paper, 
to use it still, without incurring double. postage on 
a single shect. 

Mr. MILLER then renewed his motion to amend 
the billas above stated. | 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out the rates. therein speci- 
fied, and inserting three cents on cach single letter 
carried a distance not excecding 50 miles, five couts 
on each for 250 miles, and len cents for all greater 
distances. He stated that his object was ‘to | 
substitute 3, 5, and 10 cents, for distances 
of 50, 250 miles, and all beyond 250, in licu 
the 3, 5, 10, and 15 cents, proposed by the senator 
from New Jersey, on distances of 30, 100, 300 
miles, and all beyond 300. He stated that it was 
his conviction that the rates of postage which he 
proposed would not only yield more revenue than 
either the rates in the original bill, or those pro- 
posed by the senator from New Jersey, but that 
they would also draw into the regular mail a much 
larger portion of the correspondence now trans- 
mitted outside of the mail, than any other proposi- 
tion likely to meet favor with the Senate. 

Mr. MERRICK opposed beth propositions, on 
the ground that no plan could, with safety to the 
department, be tried at present but that matured by 
the Post Office Committee. tle invoked gentlemen 
to keep in mind what he had so repeatedly urged 
upon their attention, that it was not by underbidding 
private expresses that the department could sustain 
itself, nor was it the distance of transportation that 
constituted the cost which was to regulate the dif- 
ference of rates. He had several times.urged the 
recorded fact, which might be found on reference to 
the reports of the department, that oflice service 


and manipulation of mail matter constituted half 
the expense; and therefore it was just, 80 far as that 


went, to charge the ‘same 
miles.as for one sent: 1,000: was “only: in 
relation to the other half of the vata that the cost öf 
transportation entered ás an element calling fora 
difference in regard to letters sent a short or a long 
distance. He hoped. the Senate would discounte- 
nance any alteration of the bill, and reject these 
amendments. f : . 

Mr. MILLER felt assured that the rates and dis- 
tances proposed in- the’ original bill would ‘fail of 
meeting public expectation, or of remedying the grio- 
vances complained of by the department in relation 
to the interference of private or public expresses. In 
cases where 6{ cents is the postage now on single 
letters, the rate of the bill would be 5 cents; and, as 
the senator from New Hampshire very justly re- 
marked yesterday, a reduction of a mere cent and a 
quarter would have no effect whatever in either 
bringing additional correspondence into the mail, or 
in putting down the competition of expresses. Be- 
sides, the senator from Maryland was altogether 
mistaken in his position that the cost -of office ser- 
vice and manipulation of letters was the same on 
short as on long distances. The mails carried long 
distances have frequently to be shifted and parceled 
out on their routes, occasioning much more office 
service and manipulation than could possibly be re- 
quired on those sent short distances. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he should vote for. the 
amendment to the amendment. He preferred it to 
the provision already in. the bill; or to the proposi- 
tion submitted by the senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Murer] “The only question in his mind 
was the policy of reducing the rates of postage 
under fifty miles; but it was more in conformity 
with the existing law that the reduction should take 
place. “The chairman of the committee [Mr. Men: 
Rick] urged with great force and earnestness the 
consideration that the expense of the establishment 
was equal to that of the transportation of the mails, 
and that, therefore, a letter going thirty miles costs 
at the least one halfas much as one going a thou- 
sand iniles. Now, according to his view of the 
question, the senator from Maryland was entirely 
mistaken, The transportation of the mails embraces 
the cost of carrying newspapers and all printed mat- 
ter; which he ventured to say was four times as 
much as that of carrying the manuscript, All this 
excessive expense in carrying the printed matter 
had to be borne by the letter correspondence of the 
country; and that was the evil Which was complain- 
cd of, and which required to be removed. Every- 
body must know there is more expense in the office 
service upon the letter which had to goa great dis- 
tance, than one which had but ashort distance to 
g0; from the fact that the package is handled over a 
great many times. But he considered that the 
ofice service for any of these letters could not be 
over one cent upon each letter—-if that much. Sup- 
posing, then, that it should cost a cent, it was obvi- 
our that the additional. expense was in the trans- 
portation of the mail, and that was in a great degree 
m proportion to the distance, if not actually so. 
fle should be perfectly satisfied with five and ten 
cents as the extremes; although there was perhaps 
a propriety in reducing below that for the accom- 
modation of neighborhoods. 

What was the object in view in the passage of 
this bil The prevent the interference of expresses, 
and to preclude the carrying of Igtters by private 
hands. This interference by private hands was uni- 
formly within a distance that could be travelled with- 
in twenty-four hours. Letters were not generally 
committed to the care of individuals if they were to 
slop over night, and take a rest on the journey. ‘The 
mail did not stop in that way; and the principal in- 
terfcrence with the revenue ‘of this department was 
upon those short routes where the journey was per- 
formed in ten or twelve hours. What was the re- 
duction proposed upon letters from Albany to New 
York, which was perhaps one of the greatest tho- 
roughfares in the country? The present rate of 
postage was twelve and a half cents; and the bill 
proposes to reduce it to ten cents. Now, he sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the committee, if he [Mr. 
Merrick] supposed that a reduction of two and a 
half cents upon letters going this route, and all that 
class of letters, would make the slightest difference, 
or at all change the character of the service? Would 
they not go precisely as they now go—part in the 
mall, and part out of the mail? 

[tappeared to him that this provision made a small 
and trifling reduction upon those routes which are 
greatly interfered with, and made a vast réduction 
where there was scarcely any interference. For in- 
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stance: the present rate of postage for distances over 
four hundred miles is 25 cents. This was reduced 
in the bill 60 per cent. - 3 
It was not easy to avoid the mail service in this 
distance; but when it came down to distances where 
it was ‘convenient, there is only a reduction of 20 
er cent. or less—not one-third as rnuch where there. 
ig no ‘complaint; as where the whole cause of com- 
plaint exists. Now it appeared to him that Con- 
gress, if it touch this subject at all, ought to satisfy 
the community; and if there could be any doubt as 
to the cost of this service, look at what had been 
done by private individuals... Why, they go around 
and gather these letters; and. take the pains to de- 
liver them at the end of their journey-for 64 cents, 
where the mail does it for 124 cents, It was man- 
ifest, then, that the reduction proposed by the’sen- 
ator from Maryland would not have the slightest 
influence upon this private interference. He [Mr. 
Merrick] insisted that these rates of postage were 
the greatest: possible reduction that could be made, 
consistent with the interests of the department, and 
that no greater reduction could be made without 
to its revenue. Now, what was the experience of 
England? Throughout that entire realm, letters are 
carried for a single -penny. The proposition here 
was not to reduce to a penny, but to carry letters 
short distances for 50 per cent. more than they have 
in Engand—if 200 miles, 250 per. cent. more, and 
soon. Yet this is called extreme reduction! The 
charge is to be three times as muchas in England, 
by the proposition of the senator from Maryland, 
and gentlemen call even that extreme reduction. 
From all he could gather from the reports of the 
progress of the mail service in England, he believed 
that the great reduction there had quadrupled the 
correspondence, since the commencement of that 
reduction; and he saw no reaton why it should not 
be quadrupled in this country. Le saw no reason 
why we should not have as great an increase here, 
as they had there, by this reduction. At all events, 
from what reflection he had been able to give this 
subject; he was of opinion that the reduction pro- 
posed by the senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hun- 
TINGTON| was necessary to sustain the department. 
It was the proper reduction; and he ‘believed 
there would be more postage, more money and more 
revenue had by this than by a less reduction. If the 
country be satisfied and the department sustained, 
certainly the only object which there could be in 
making any alteration in the post office system 
would be accomplished. He believed that 10 
cents was quite as high as ought to be charged upon 
a letter from any part of the Union to another. It 
was five times as high as was charged in England; 
and he was sorry that the héad of the Post Office 
Department and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office were of opinion that any greater re- 
duction thm that contemplated in the bill would be 
injudicious. He believed himself that a reduction 
toa greater extent than was now proposed-by the 
amendment ofthe senator from Connecticut, (Mr. 
Hontineron,] would be even better for raising rev- 
enue; but, at the same time, he. was satisfied with 
this, and believed it would afford general satisfac- 
tion to the community. But if, in the experiment, 
a reduction of postage were made which would 
leave the same discontent upon the public mind 
that now exists, it would be an absolute reduction 
of revenue to the extent that it reduces the postage 
without increasing the correspondence. The only 
proper way was to go low enough to produce satis- 
faction in the public mind. If, in attempting to do 
this, it.should turn out that the reductions were too 
great, and the postage inadequate to support the ex- 
penses of the department, the public would be con- 
tent to have the rates raised. It had been tried in 
England and had proved successful. The people 
of this country had a right to expect a reduction; 
and although it was not assumed that the postage 
in this country could be reduced to ithe same ex- 
treme low rates, they had a right to expect such a 
reduction as would command the business and ef- 
fect the object of getting rid of these onerous bur- 
dens. If, under the change, there was not revenue 
enough, they would be content and willing to have 
the rates raised. He hoped, therefore, that the 


proposition of the senator from Connecticut would / 


prevail. y 

Mr. MERRICK said the senator from. Rhode 
Island was mistaken in supposing the revenue of the 
British post office from penny postage was sufficient 
to sustain the department. i 
pénny, postage fell far. short of supplying rev- 
‘rev. to meet the expenditures. It was the col- 
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The. fact was, that the . 


onial and foreign postage, amounting to from one 
to four shillings per letter, that enabled the British 
post-office department to sustain itself. : ' 
Mr. SIMMONS observed that-he had merely 
stated the fact that the internal correspondence had 
increased four-fold since the adoption of the penny= 
postage system. = j 


Mr. BREESE said, in submitting the proposition ` 


to amend the bill, so as to establish a uniform’ rate: 
of postage of five cents for all distances, he was 
acting in obedience to the instructions of the gen- 
eral assembly of the State from which he came. At 
the last session, he had submitted the same proposi- 
tion, and it recerved but six votes; and, from the in- 
dications around him, he expected it would now 
share a fate no better. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads has told 
us that the subject of post-office reforin has excited 
much of the public attention. This is true, said 
Mr. B.; and in no one of the western States more 
than in Minois. Two ycars since, the general as- 
sembly of that State, in a very able memorial, ad- 
dressed to Congress, advised a uniform rate of five 
cents, and sustained the recommendation by much 
able argument. Since then, public meetings had 
been held in different parts of the State, all mani- 
festing a great uniformity of sentiment on this all- 
important subject. The experience of the past, and 
much reflection,had convinced him that more revenue 
would be derived from the reduction proposed by him 
than from the’ plan proposed by the bill as reported, 
or from the amendment submitted by the senator 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Mu.ver,] or from that sub- 
mitted by the senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Hun- 
tixcron,] The people, Mr. B. said, expected a 
reform in the system; and this reform embraced not 
only a reduction of postage, but a change in the 
manner of rating letters, by resorting to weight, in 
preference to pieces. ‘This practice of rating by the 
piece was a very bad one, and gave rise, not unfre- 
quently, to the perpetration of crime, by purloining 
money from letters which, by the scrutiny of a 
faithless clerk, might be discovered to be inclosed in 
them; and, besides, it subjected all our correspond- 
ence to an unpleasant scrutiny, and toa system of 
surveilance in its results and consequences very de- 
moralizing. By regulating the postage on scaled 
packets by weight, not only a more equitable rate, 
with increased uniformity and simplicity, would be 
given, but this most discreditable practice of prying 
into their contents, so offensive to the publie, and so 
demoralizing to the agent who performs the duty 
also, will be effectually avoided. 

Mr. B. said he believed the sentiment was uni- 
versal, that a thorough radical change in the system 
was necessary—not any half-way measure, like 
this now before us, which, in his judgment, if 
adopted, would break down the department—but a 
radical change. The present high rates has brought 
the department and the system into disrepute, and 
means are sought by which to be relieved from its 
oppressions. Penal laws cannot effect the object. 
Itisin vain to resort to them. Your law must be 
in accordance with public .sentiment, or it will be 
evaded; and on this question public opinion is 
greatly in advance of Congress. it is characteristic 
of the American people, to yield a ready obedience 
to the laws, even to those that are manifestly un- 
just; and the post office law has always been regard- 


ed, until the fact was plainly established, that, - 


in its whole operation; it was unjust and oppressive, 
and means have been taken in all parts of the coun- 
try ‘to obtain relief from its oppressions, Enact 
a law that-shall graduate with public opinion, and 
no attempt will be made to evade it. A habit will 
be at once created of an entire dependence upon 
the public mails for all our correspondence, and 
private expresses will receive no countenance or 
support, 

The chairman of the committee has told us, (said 
Mr. B.) that the reduction of the rates in England 
had increased the number of letters four or five fold. 
His language, as reported in the National Intelli- 
gencer, 18: 

“In England, the increase, in consequence of reduced 
postage, has been four or five fold. . He would not suppose 
so great an increase here, because he did not contemplate 
so greata reduction; but he thought an increase of twenty 
per cent. might safely be calculated upon.” ‘ 

Mr. B. said, this appeared to him to yield the point 
that the greater the reduction of the rates of post- 
age, the greater would be the increase of letters or 
correspondence. This fact is sufficiently establish- 
edin England. In 1840, when their penny system 
was introduced, the whole number of letters charge- 
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able with postage passing through their post office, 

was not much over sixty-two millions—now it is 

more than two hundred and thirteen millions: 
From this (said Mr. B.) we may judge with toler- 


-able accuracy what will be the results here, for we 


havea much larger population who would use the sys- 
tem than there is in Great Britain; and besides there 
are the facilities there offrequent personal intercourse 
by means of their turnpikes, railroads, and canals, 
and the compactness of their society, so that the same 
resort is not had to the mails there ‘that would be 
here if the postages were cheapened. We have now 
passing through the mails about thirty millions of 
letters annually, and in bis personal knowledge, Mr. 
B. said, a large proportion of the reading and writ- 
ing population of his State-was deprived of the use 
of the mails by reason of the most exorbitant rates 
charged; and “this is the case in all parts of the 
Union. Reduce the rates to five cents on all letters - 
weighing not more than half an ounce for all dis- 
tances; then he believed, instead of thirty millions, 
after the first year, more than one hundred millions 
of letters would pass through the mail, yielding, at 
five cents, $5,000,000—a sum more than sufficient 
to sustain the establishment; and ina few years a 
further reduction to two cents might be. safely un- 
dertaken. f a ahs 

Mr. B. repeated that he did not believe any such 
measure as the one now proposed would gratify the 
public. It does not come up to the public wants, 
and if adopted, will not only injure the department 
in its revenues, but bring the whole system into still . 
greater disrepute. This plan will not bring into the 
mails the mailable matter now carried privately on: 
the great lines of communication exceeding one hun- 
dred miles in length. Such’ matter will be carried 
by private enterprise for less than the amount 
charged by this government monopoly, and the peo- 
ple will continue to complain. They will see that 
letters are carried more than one hundred miles for 
five or six cents; and they will demand that govern- 
ment shall carry them for the same, or they: will 
abandon the use of the mails and patronize private 
enterprise. This is natural; and all the penal laws 
you can enact will not prevent it. eee 

Mr. B. said that the only. way to remove the odi- 
um that now attached to. the public mail convey- 
ance as a government monopoly, was to remove the 
inducements to private enterprise to compete with’ 
it; and that could be done only by low rates of post- 
age. By reducing it to five cents, the rate would 
then exceed, by more than five-fold, the actual mean 
cost of the receipt, transit, and delivery of a half- 
ounce letter from one part of the Union to the 
other. : ` 

Mr. B. said that the present Jaw was. so exdeed> _ 
ingly unjust, thata mere proposition for aù ades - 
quate remedy cannot but seem extravagant to every 
person who has given but little attention to the sub- 
ject. He said we had been so long accustomed to 
it that, like every proposed reform of an established 
abuse, much hesitation is shown to bring it about. 
Te hoped no attempt at change would be counte- 
nanced, unless it could be thorough, radical—going 
to the root of the evil, and meeting the public expec- 
tation. lt was with these views he had moved the 
amendment. ` 

Mr. WOODBURY had yesterday states his rea- 
sons for giving the preference to'the proposition of 
the senator from New Jersey, namely, that if the 
experiment of 3 cents for 30 miles should have the 
effect apprehended by the chairman of- the Post Of 
fice Committee, any deficiency occasioned by that 
reduction would be made good on the long routes at 
15 cents. He feared, however, that the extension 
of the 3 cent rate to 50 miles would not enable the 
department to sustain itself. He would, with the 
gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Nives,] who 
spoke yesterday, look to the cultivation of the 
social affections and friendly intercourse of society ` 
as well as mere business transactions. He was 
willing to help and - 

“Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
Aad waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.” 


But still the department must sustain itself, and 
those who use the mail must pay enough to sustain 
it. 

And although he, too, was instructed by his 
State to vote for such a reduction of postage as 
would meet public expectation, he felt well assured 
that his State would not be satisfied to have the de- 
partment thrown as a burden upon the public treasu- 
ry. The people of his State expected that, whatever 
was done, the department should sustain itself, 


. matters. 


“at. all. 


a4. 


There was a mistake in supposing the penn 
postage ‘system in England had Herensed teinter 
nal correspondence of the kingdom four-fold. The 
actual Increase was only three-fold. Before that 
system began, the correspondence was 75,000,000 of 
letters annually; now it is about 211,000,000 or 
213,000,000—a three-fold increase. : 

The Post Office Committee estimated the increase 
here, under the proposition of the bill, at 20 per 
cent. only. But admitting that, under the pending 
proposition, it would be two-fold, what would be 
the revenue? Our present correspondence is 30,000,- 
000 of letters; double that would be 60,000,000; at 
the average of 3, 5, and 10 cents—say.6 cents, for 
it would not be more, the 3 cent rate being extended 
to 30 miles, and the 5 to 250—and the revenue 
would be only $3,500,000; to which, if $500,000 be 
added for newspaper postage and other means, the 
gross revenue would be only $4,000,000—just halfa 
million short of the sum absolutely necessary, ac- 
cording to the Postmaster General’s statement, to 
sustain the department. Now, the average of the 
rates proposed by the senator from New Jersey, 
namely, of 3, 5, 10, and 15 cents, might fairly be 


. taken at 84 cents, which, upon double our present 


correspondence, (that is, upon ‘60 millions of letters, ) 
would yield at once, from that source alone, four 
and eight-tenths millions of dollars—giving a hand- 
some excess’ for extension of the service. He 
should therefore sustain the amendinent of the sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MERRICK had not read the. report of his 


remarks of yesterday in either of the city papers, 


but from recollection he believed he had’said that 
the increase of correspondence under the British 
enny-postage system had been four-fold. Perhaps 
18 expression was, as it should have been, three or 
four fold. 

Mr. NILES, whose remarks could only be occa- 
sionally heard in the gallery, was understood to ar- 
gue in favor of the amendment to the amendment. 
‘To meet public expectation, and give inducement 
for the absorption of the correspondence of the 
country into the mails, it was necessary to make 
ruch a reduction of postage as would really be a re- 

orm. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was very sorry to 
trouble the Senate with any remarks upon this ques- 
tion. He thought it was perfectly apparent that the 


“Senate was now ready for the question; and he 


knew there was a general impression upon this side 


_ of the House, that this bill ought to be disposed of 


speedily, and got out of the way of other important 
s. For his own part, after having attended, 
in a considerable degree, to all that had been said 
upon this subject, he was certainly—he might say 
decidedly—unwilling to alter the bill, as it came 
from the hands of the committee. We werea won- 
derful people. We had been laboring, beyond all 
doubt, under oppressive rates of postage for a num- 
ber of years past. We propose now to amend these 


‘rates; and we go at once into another extreme, and 


ask Congress to pass a law reducing the postage to 
3 cents fer all distances under fifty miles. Now it 
was well known to members of this body thatin a 
very large portion of this Union cents were not used 
There were no cen‘rs in South Carolina, 
though there was a great deal of sense. It was so in 
regard to all the southern and southwestern States of 
the Union. So that this arrangement would be no 
convenience to the citizens of those States. Their 
lowest rate of currency was a five-cent piece, under 
the government of the United States. 

Now this subject had been before the country 
for several years; and ‘so far as he knew, or 
was acquainted with public opinion, that opin- 
jon was in favor, at least for a commence- 
ment, of reducing the postage ‘to. five cents 
under a hundred miles, and 10.centg for all distances 
above thet. This amelioration would enable the 
emigrant, who goes „from the castgrn States to the 
Far West, to comminicate with his friends at the 
place of his nativity, for considezably less than 
what it costs him.now. He had no doubt at all, 
judging from the experience of England, that a re- 
duction of the rates of postage would increase, and 
vastly increase, the number of. letters; but it would 
not produce its fult- effect for years to come; and, in 
the mean time, if we reduce the rates so low as to 
show a very large deficitin the revenue of the de- 
partment, the. whole system would fall to ruins, 
for the people. ‘would not consent that the post office 
should a acharge upon the treasury. What was 
the present stata of the case? The committee had 
matured a bill, under the benefits of the experi- 
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ence, and with the advice of the head ofthe depart- 
ment. That officer is supposed to know, and he 
had no doubt did know, Hi the various ramifica- 
tions of this subject, better than any gentleman upon 
this floor could be supposed to know them; and we 
have the authority of the head of the department for 
this fact, (and it isa mere question of detail,) that if 
you will first appropriate out of the treasury, a sum 
equal to what is paid for railroad transportation, he 
ventures to say that the department, at 5 and 10 
cents postage upon_letters, would be able to sustain 
itself. He (Mr. Bucuanan) had that. declaration 
before him, in the letter of the Postmaster General, 


to the honorable Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. 


Now this bill proposed a very great reduction of 
postage. That proposition was in accordance with 
the public sentiment. The Senate now had the re- 
sponsibility of the head of the department pledg- 
ing his knowledge that if this bill be passed, and 
an appropriation of $750,000 be made, it would 
be sufficient to cover the expenditures of the de- 
partment. 


He (Mr. B.) was not going upon theory. He 
should be very glad, to be sure, if the reduction 
could be to 3 cents, or even to what it is in England; 
but that was impossible, with any regard to the 
question whether the Post Office Department could 
sustain itself. He was for taking the boon which 
wecould now obtain—the boon in favor of which 
the public mind, so far as he knew, was settled. 
By reaching to extremes in the attempt to bring 
about a low rate of postage, should there be a defi- 
ciency discovered in the revenue of the department 
at the end of the year, the whole system of low post; 
age might finally be abolished. In matters of this 
kind, which were mere matters of detail, he was for 
proceeding cautiously; and if, in the end, (which, 
from the experience of England, probably would be 
the case,) we should find that under 5 or 10 cents 
we can obtain more revenue than is sufficient to 
support this department, then, and not till then, 
would be the time to reduce below that. For one, 
then, he should vote for the 5 cents postage for dis- 
tances not exceeding 100 miles; and for 10 cents 
upon letters above that; and, in doing that, he felt 
himself safe. He was not creeping his way in the 
dark. He was not fancying things. He was not 
going upon the supposition that a reduction to 3 
cents would insure a corresponding increase in the 
number of letters, and consequently in the revenue 
of the department. Ele was, therefore, very happy, 
as he very often went against his friend from Mary- 
land, to give him most cordially his vote upon the 
present occasion. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN requested the Chair would 
state to him the various propositions made. 

The CHAIR recapitulated them. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then, sir, Iam for the 
bill as matured by the committee, and against the 
whole of these amendments. I believe the experi- 
ment proposed by the bill will meet the general 
wishes of the community on this subject. If we go 
on, as some gentlemen seem disposed to do, making 
this proposition and that proposition, each at. variance 
with the other in some trifling matter of detail, not 
one of which perhaps all can agree upon in the end, 
we shall involve ourselves in a vortex of disputations 
for nothing at all, and finally lose the measure 
altogether for another season. Why should there 
be such pertinacity in frittering away time about 
questions of three cents, and five cents, and ten 
cents, and fifteen cents, and 30 miles or 100 miles, 
when a standing committee in charge of the subject 
for two years, had, with infinite labor and pains, 
matured a bill well calculated to meet public expect- 
ation, and at the same time to sustain the depart- 
ment? Why not take the bill thus matured as at 
least a safe and prudent experiment? _ 

Was it desirable to go on making vain attempts to 
carry out abstract opinions, consuming day after 
day with amendments and discussions, and tiring 
out all patience, until atlast the bill itself would be- 
come odious and disgusting, oe being overloaded 
with debate and propositions? He trusted the Sen- 
ate would vote down every amendment offered, and 
take the bill as it came from the committee; for it 
was now-time to let the other business of the session 
have some chance of consideration. 

Mr. MERRICK called for the yeas and nays on 
the pending question; and they were ordered. 

The vote was accordingly taken on Mr. Huntine- 
ron’s amendment, and decided in the negative— 
yeas 18, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bates, Bayard, Dix, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Francis, Huntington, Jarna- 
gin, Niles, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Tappan, White, and 
Woodbridge—I8. ` : 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Evans, Foster, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, 
Johnson, Lewis, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearca, Rives, Semple, Sturgeon, Upham, Walker, and 
Woodbury—29. : 

The question was then taken on Mr: Mirzer’s 
amendment, and decided in the negative—ayes 17, 
noes 30. 

Mr. SIMMONS moved to substitute 250 miles for 
100 miles, as the distance to which the 5 cent post- 
age would extend. ; 

Mr. MERRICK. That would destroy the revenue 
of the department; if the Senate approves of doing 
that, it can adopt the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That remains to be seen, and 
to be argued. 

Mr. MERRICK. 
of the department. 
(Mr. SIMMONS. As the circuit of 250 miles is 
that in which private and public expresses compete 
with the department, the effect of reducing the post- 
age to 5 cents for that distance would be, to draw 
into the mails all the correspondence now sent by 
presses, or by private hang, , and to increase the 
revenue of the department. 

Mr. MERRICK. I hope the Senate will not sanc- 
tion the amendment. 

7 The yeasand nays on it were demanded, and or- 
ered, 

The vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas 21, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS-~-Mossra. Allen, Atherton, Bates, Bayard, Breese, 
Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Francis, Huntington, Jar 
nagin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Porter, Semple, simmons, Tap- 
pan, Upham, nnd Woodbridge21, 

NAYS--Maessrg, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Bow 
ton, Berrien, Buchanan, Clayton, Crittenden, vans, Foster, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, 
Mangunr, Merrick, Morehead, Pearce, Rives, Sturgeon, 
While,iand Woodbur 5 

Mr. BREESE said it was now his duty to move 
an amendment, the effect of which was to make five 
cents the uniform rate of postage for all distances 
upon letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight. 

The motion was pulin the form of one to strike 
out a few words in the first section and insert others, 
so as to effect the object. ow : 

Jt was rejected without a division. , 

Mr. NILES now offered the following amend- 
ment, which he sustained by an argument of con- 
siderable length; but his remarks were wholly in- 
audible in the gallery: 


Strike out all the first section, alter the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: ane: 

‘That, fromand after the passage of this act, all letters con- 
veyed in the mail shall be rated and charged with postage, 
as follows: each letter or packet conveyed, according to the 
usual couse of the mail, any distance not exceeding one 
hundred miles, shall be rated and charged five cents post- 
age; and each letter or packet conveyed a greater distance 
than one hundred miles shall be vated and charged ten cents 
postage. And each letter or packet, whether composed of 
one or more pices, or containing an enclosure or not, which 
shail not exceed one-half ounce in weight, shall bo consid- 
ered a single letter, and rated and charged accordingly; if 
weighing more than s half and not exceeding three-quarters 
ofan ounce, it shall be considered as a double letter, and 
charged twice the aforesaid rates of postage; if weighing 
more than three-quarters and not exceeding one ounce, it- 
shall be considered a treble letter, and charged three times 
the aforesaid rates; and for every additional half ounce, or 
fraction of a half ounce, there shall be charged the rate of a 
single letter: Provided, That it shall not be lawful to en- 
closo in any letter conyeyed in the mail any other letter 
or letters directed to a diiferent person or persons, or to 
enclose several letters, directed to diferent persons, in one 
envelop; and any person who shall deposit, or cause to be 
deposited, in any post office, to he con in the mail, any 
letter, containing one or more letters enclosed, directed to 
‘different persons, or deposit, or causeto be so deposited, 
several letters, directed to different persons, cneloged in une 
envelop, and the person receiving the same, who shall de- 
Jiver, or cause to be delivered, io the persons to whom the 
sameare directed, any letter or letters so unlawfully con- 
veyed in the mail, shall forfeit the sum of twenty dollars--- 
one-half to the informer, and the other half to the Post Office 
Department; and it shall be the duty of all postmasters to 
report all violations of this provision of this act, which may 
come to their knowledge, to the district attorney ofthe Uni- 
ted States for the district in which the offence may be com- 
mitied, whose duty it shall be to prosecute the same. 


Mr. MERRICK opposed the amendment. 

The ycas and nays having been called for, and 
ordered, the vote was taken on this amendment, 
and resulted in the negative—yeas 17, nays 24, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Benton, Breese, Dix, 
Pickinson, Fairfield, Francis, Haywood, Jarnagin,. Niles, 
Pearce, Phelps, Semple, Simmons, Tappan,and Woodbury 


—17, 


NAYS.—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Ber- 


It would be fatal.to the income 


rien, Buchanan,: Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fos- 
ter, Hannegan, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, Man- 
gum, Merrick; Miller, Morehead, Rives, Sturgeon, Upham, 
ahd White—24. z 
Mr. BAGBY moved to strike out the 9th section 
of the bill, which, in substance, in lieu of the present 
piivilese of frauking, provides for furnishing mem- 
ers of Congress and delegates of ‘Territories with 
a numibér of free covers equal to five each per day 
for each- session, which covers shall pass free of 
postage to the extent of two ounces each; excess 
of weight over- that to be chargeable as for common 
letters. - f 
‘He was for either retaining the franking privilege 
as it is, but guarded properly against abuses, or for 
abolishing it altogether. He considered it a privi- 
lege of much greater consequence to the constituen- 
cy of members than to themselves. The abuse of 
the privilege was no argument against its use; for 
the best and holiest of human institutions were lia- 
ble to abuse, yet that was no argument for their ab- 
olition. 
_ Mr. DICKINSON madea few remarks not dis- 
tinctly heard in the gallery. 
Mr. PHELPS moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject till to-morrow. 
It was accordingly postponed. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 29, 1845. 


OREGON NEGOTIATION. 

Mr. J. W..DAVIS asked the general consent of 
the House to take up and consider a resolution, of- 
fered some time since by him, calling on the Presi- 
dent of the United States for any correspondence in 
relation to the negotiation now pending between this 
country and Great Britain in relation to Oregon. 

The SPEAKER replied that it was not in order, 
the House already acting under suspension of the 
rales. 

Mr. DAVIS waived his request for the present. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Citarman last eve- 
ning, and now the pending question, came up this 
morning. 7 

Mr. HUGHES offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs inquire 
into the expediency of establishing amilitary post on Table 
creek, north ofthe State of Missouri, within the country 
assigned to the Pottawatamie, Ottowa, and Chippewa In- 
diana; and that they report by bill or otherwise. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CROSS gave notice that he should, at some 
subsequent day, introduce a bill for the relief of sun- 
dry claimants to donations of land in the State of 
Arkansas. 

PAPERS FOR MEMBERS. 

On motion of Mr. CROSS, 


Ordered, That the clerk cause to be furnished to the mem- 
bers of this House, during the present session, such papers 
as they may dircct, the expense thereof not to exceed three 
daily papers. : 

Mr. McCLELLAND, pursuant to notice, intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Jeremiah Morse; which 
was twice read, and referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS C. DODGE presented an au- 
thenticated copy of the act of the legislative assem- 
bly of Iowa, entitled “An act to provide for the ex- 
pression of the opinion of the people of the Territo- 
ry of Iowa upon the subject of the formation of a 
Stave constitution for the State of Iowa.” Also a 
certified abstract of the census of said Territory, 
taken in the month of May, 1844, and also a certi- 
fied abstract of the vote of the people of said Terri- 
tory upon the question of convention or no conven- 
tion. Mr. D. moved that they be laid upon the ta- 
ble and printed. i 

Mr. D. then offered the following: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate tó the House the report of Captain J. Allen, Ist 
dragoons, of his expedition during last summer to the 
sources of the Dès Moines, Blue Earth, and other rivers in 
the northwest, together with his journal and maps of the 
country over which he marched. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objected to the adoption 
of the resolution. He said that it would impose 
much labor upon the clerks of the department to 
make copies of these papers; and. that the expense 
of printing these documents, journal, &c., would be 
considerable. He would inquire of the gentleman 
from.Iowa what object he had in view in calling for 
the report of this officer, and in asking its publica- 
tion. If the reports and journals of other officers 
performing like services were to be published, there 
‘was no telling what their cost might amount to. 


. the expedition. 
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Mr. DODGE, in reply, stated that Captain J. 
Allen, of the Ist dragoons, who was stationed at the 
Racoon fork of the river Des Moines, in Towa, had 
performed, during the past summer and fall, an ex- 
pedition into the Indian country of the northern por 
tion of the United States. ; aie 

The object of this excursion was -to explore the 
country and visit the Indian tribes about the sources 
of the Des Moines and the Blue Earth river, and on 
the waters of the Big Sioux river. He was te- 
quired by his orders to take notes of the features of- 
the country—of its geography and topography—and 
to make a report and journal of the expedition, to be 
accompanied by a map of the country over which 
he marched. Mr. D. had received a letter from 
Capt. Allen—whom he regarded as a highly intelli- 
gent and enterprising officer—giving an account of 
Capt. A. had taken great pains in 
the execution of this service; and had collected in- 
formation, as he informed him, (Mr. D.) of the north- 
ern portion of lowa, which would be highly inter- 
esting to those wishing correct information of that 
section of the country. Capt. A. carried a sextant 
with him, and had determined the latitude of several 
points. He had found the extreme source of the 
Des Moines (Lake of the Oaks) to be in latitude 
43 deg. 57 min. 32 sec; a distance, as he estimated, of 
248 miles above the point on that river at which the 
dragoons are stationed. He was fifty-four days in 
performing the expedition, and marched, in going 
and returning, 740 miles. 

Mr. JOHNSON inguired if the gentleman from 
lowa could state the size of the report, journal, &c. 

Mr. DODGE said that he could not. He had 
seen neither the report nor journal. Mr. D.’s state- 
ments were based on Captain Allen’s letter to him. 

Mr. D. remarked that there was scarcely a day 
that inquiries were not made of him by members 
and others for information touching the very coun- 
try over which this- dragoon officer had marched, 
and of which his report would doubtless contain 
much; and that, too, which could be relied on. 

In conclusion, Mr. D. said that, if information, 
such as the report, &c., for which his resolution 
called, was to be hermetically sealed up in the War 
Department, he thought that the regiments of dra- 
goons would be deprived of much of their useful- 
ness, and might as well be disbanded. 

The question was then taken, and the resolntion 
adopted. 

r. DODGE then introduced a bill for the relief 
of F. M. Irish; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee of Claims. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH offered the following res- 
olution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War he, and he is hereby, 
instructed to cause to be prepared, by competent engineers, 
and lay before this House on or before the Ist day of Janu- 
ary next. the most approved plans, methods and systems, 
now or formerly in use in this and other countrics, of Arain- 
ing low grounds, swamps, superficial lakes and ponds, 
marshes, bogs, and fens, cansed by the flow of the ocean, 
the periodical mundations of rivers and creeks, or other- 
wise. Also estimates of the relative value of such plans, 
considered with regard to their easy and ready application, 
to their efficiency, and to the expenditures of money they 
would severally involve in the execution of any given 
work; the department at tho same time to lay before the 


House an estimate of the number of acres of public lands 
lying within the houndaries of the new States end organ- 


: apace ; PA Bay 
ized ‘Territories, the superficial area of which is covered by 
swamps, wet grounds, marshes, &c., together with his opin- 
ion as to the practicability and cost of draining the same. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objecting, the resolution 
was laid over. 

On motion of Mr. REDING, by general consent, 
5,000 extra copies of the document relative to the 
commercial systems of foreign countries were order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to reconsider the follow- 
ing resolution adopted yesterday, ôn motion of Mr. 
Hopkins, (in copying which yesterday for onr re- 
port, an error oecurred:) 

Resolved, That copies of all bills and the calendars of the 
House be regularly placed upon the reporters’ desks. 

Mr..H. made a remark or two in support of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS thought they ought to do one of 
two things—either to piace in possession of the re- 
porters of this House the means of communicating 
correct information to the country, orthey had no 
use for reporters here. The reports were often in- 
correct, as was admitted by the reporters themselves, 
owing to the want of the necessary facilities. 

The SPEAKER interposed, and remarked that 
debate was not in order. : 

Mr. HOPKINS remarked that the expenses in- 
volved were inconsiderable. It was their duty to 


— gis 


put in the possession the means of communicating 
correct information. It was due to the members of 
this House as well as to the reporters themselves. 
After some conversation between Mr. ADAMS 
and the SPEAKER, ; A : 
The question was taken, and the motion to recon 
sider was agred to—yeas 119, nays 32. : 


X OREGON TERRITORY. 3 
_ Mr. A. V. BROWN moved to suspend the rules, 
that the House might resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, to take up the Oregon bill. 


` APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 


Mr. CHAPMAN called up the following resola- 
tion offered by him yesterday, on which the previ- 
ous question had been moved. 


. Resolved, That in the appointmentr to office under the 
government of the United States, the members of this House 
consider that each State and Territory ought to have its 
due proportion according to the *population thereof, as far 


-as may be found practicable consistently with the public in- 


terest; and that the appointments hereafter to be made 
ought so to he regulated as to.equalize the proportion 
among the States and Territories as aforesaid, 


The resolution having been read, . > ne 

Mr. A. V. BROWN inquired whether that, sub- 
ject had priority over his motion. . oe 

The CHAIR said that when the House adjourn- 
ed yesterday, the question was pending en the call 
for the previous question on this motion. It, there- 
fore, had priority over other business. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the mover of the reso- 
lution whether he wished to limit, the constitutional 
right of the executive to make appointments to - 
office. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said that the. resolution con-. 
templated nothing more than an expression of the 
opinions of the members of the House. _-- 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. CHAPMAN called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. f : . 

Mr. SEYMOUR withdrew his motion to lay the 
resolution on the table. . i ` 

The question was then put, “Will the House 
second the call for the previous question? and de- 
cided in the negative withouta division. _ 

Mr. ADAMS then gave notice of his intention to 
lebete the resolution, and it was laid over under thi 
rules. E 


OREGON TERRITORY. 

Mr. BELSER moved to suspend the rules, that 
House might resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, to take up the 
Oregon bill. 

Mr. LEVY asked leave to submit a resolution, 
which he was prevented from doing while resolu- 
tions were in order yesterday, by being absent | 
from the House. 

Objections being made, A 
Mr. LEVY moved to suspend the rules, but the 
motion was decided to be out of order. i 

Mr. ADAMS wished to inquire of -the chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, whether he propos- 
ed at this time to enter into the debate on the Oregon 
bill immediately after the House had passed a resolu- 
tion, by almost a unanimous vote, calling on the Presi- 
dent to communicate information essentially neces- 
sary fer them to act with a fair understanding of the 
subject. The House had also passed a resolution 
for the purchase of Mr. Greenhow’s work on the 
subject, which was equally necessary for the infor- 
mation of the House. ea 

Mr. THOMPSON said he must interpose. This 
question certainly was not debatable. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he did not propose- to de- 
bate it, but he would suggest to the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories to allow some days to 
pass for the reception of that information which, by 
unanimous consent of the House, was decided to 
be necessary for a fair understanding of the sub- 
ect. 

The CHAIR here reminded the gentleman that 
the question was not debatable. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN (chairman of the Committee 
on Territories) said that he did not distinctly hear 
the remarks of the gentleman, but he understood 
him as inquiring whether he meant to insist on car- 
rying on this debate if the absence of the informa- 
tion that had been called for. In reply, he would 
say, that he was not disposed to drive this bill 
through, but be hoped the House would act on it 
without delay. As to Mr. Greenhow’s book, and the 


‘correspondence that had been called for, he did not 


deem them indispensable; though, if the House was 
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disposed ‘to vthem, he should not object to it. 
He did hope, however, that the House would'go on 
with the debate, ag’the information would no doubt 
be received before its termination. 
_ The.question was then put on the mation to go 
into. Committee of the Whole, and decided in the 
aflirmative—ayes 92; noes 46. 

So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the.Union, (Mr. Wer- 
LER, of Ohio, in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the Oregon bill. : 

„Mr. DUNCAN commenced, by stating that this 
bill had been committed to, and considered by, the 
Committee on the Territories, by whom it had been 
examined with great care, and reported back to the 
House. It contains the usual provisions that acts 
have heretofore contained, by which territories have 
been established; it provides the -usual number of 
officers, and makes all other provisions which are 
common to the establishment of territorial govern- 
ments, such. as the formation of a legislature, the 
appointment of federal officers, and so forth, to 
which he believed there could be no objection. He 
commenced the discussion of this bill, however, 
under some embarrassment, and the objection made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
had seemed to increase that embarrassment. It 
was well known that this bill had been before Con- 
gress for some time, to extend jurisdiction over the 
Oregon, and many objections had even been raised 
to its passage. “Sometimes it was said that there 
was a treaty which forbade their action. There 
was. a provision in the treaty of 1827, between 
¿Great Britain and this country, by which one year’s 
notice was stipulated to be given of the intention 
of either party to terminate the joint occupancy, 
and they were told that it would be a violation of 
that treaty to extend jurisdiction over the territory, 
until that notice had been given; but every attempt 
to cause such notice to be given had been met with 
the objection that there was a negotiation pending. 
Yes, and negotiation had been going on for twenty 
years, and thus‘there would be no end to them. But 
the attention of the American people had been 
called to this subject; they knew the principle and 
the terms on which the British goversment occu- 
pies the Oregon; they knew, too, their own rights, 
and in the last canvass they made this a prominent 
question. There was not then a procession in 
which there were not banners on which Oregon 
was inscribed, and he believed the people had 
decided the question at the ballot-box. The 
whig speakers themselves acknowledged that our 
title to Oregon was clear; but for them, there had 
not been quite’ncgotiation enough. For the advantage 
of such gentlemen, and others who raise objec- 
tion on this subject, he now proposed to trace 
our title to this territory, and he should be able to 
show that. our title was clear, and that Great Britain 
knew it wasso. There seemed to be at this time 
with the American people an ambition to acquire 
territory, and it was a laudable ambition—it had its 
foundation in patriotism, and in a desire to extend 
and spread our free institutions—and it was because 
they produced wealth, happiness, and comfort. 

Fle then gave some brief ‘description of the fertili- 
ty and beauty of the country in dispute, and cansed 
an extract to be read from Lieut. Wilkes’s deserip- 
tion of it, He said it embraced a country running 
800 miles on the Pacific, and 600 miles from the 
Pacific to the summit of the Rocky mountains. He 
then entered into a historical detail of the discoveries 
on the Pacific, showing that California was discover- 
ed and occupied by Spanish navigators, and schools 
and places of worship erected by Spanish Jesuits, 
before any: British navigator discovered it, and 
therefore Great Britain had no claim by right of dis- 
covery. He recapitulated the voyages and discov- 
eries of Thomas Drake, Captain Cook, McKenzie, 
Thompson, and many other navigators, and very 
minutely examined the rights of every character on 
which a claim to that territory could be based, ob- 
serving that he should write out his speech fully 
hereafter, the one-hour rule only enabling him to 
glance at the outline which he should fill up. 

Ele referred to the treaty of 1792 between Great 
Britain and Spain, known as the Nootka treaty, 
(under which the-only claim of Great Britain was 
founded to this territory;) to the debates in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, showing the little import- 
ance placed upon this treaty at that time; to the fact 
that this treaty, whatever force it might have had, 
was overthrown and annihilated by the war between 
Spain and Great Britain four years after, io 
never been revived. Thus he held that Great, Brit- 


ain had no claim there. He then proceeded io allude 
to the historical facts establishing our claim to Ore- 
gon; to the fact that, shorily after this—viz: in 1792 
=the Columbia river was discovered by Captain 
Gray, commander of a vessel fitted out by citizens 
of Boston. Thathe was the discoverer of this river, 
the British and Spanish, as well as American records, 
proved. Weiook possession, as required by the 
laws of nations, in order to perfect our title, soon 


after, by our agents, Clark and Lewis, who spent the 


entire winter of 1805-6 near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, and left the proper evidences of possession. 
We then had discov ead. the Columbia river, and 
thereby had discovered the Oregon Territory, and 
were its owners to the extent that the Columbia riv- 
er drained it, which was that extent designated by 
this bill. 

We had done something more; we had completed 
our discovery. Mr. D. was proceeding to refer to 
the various expeditions from this country to Oregon 
since that time as confirming our claim to this 
in? by actual possession, when his hour ex: 
pired. 

Mr. BELSER next obtained the floor; but he 
yielded fora few moments to ‘ ; 

Mr. DUNCAN, who said he did not like to write 
out a speech which he had not delivered, and hence 
he obtained permission to state a brief outline of the 
residue of his argument; which, in his published 
speech, he should fillup. Having concluded— 

Mr. BELSER proceeded, by remarking that but 
afew days ago one American measure had passed 
this House; and now there was before them anoth- 
er equally as important in its bearings on the desti- 
ny of the republic. Since the Missouri restriction, 
in his opinion, no two projects had been before the 
legislative department of the Union which were so 
well calculated to test the validity of our free institu- 
tions. The epoch might well be viewed as the hour 
of a nation’s travail; and although he believed that 
the present measure, if adopted, would be more 
likely to involve us in a war than the one which had 
just been acted on, yet, in the maintenance of our 
just national rights, we shonld not permit the fear 
of such consequences to drive us from our propri- 
ety. 

‘He had two reasons for taking part in the discus- 
sion. Onc was, that he desired his humble name to 
be, in some degree, identified with the measure 
which had produced it; and the other, that his State 
had requested of her representatives to perform 


- their part in carrying it through on this floor. 


He further said that he had recently been exam- 
ining the aggressions of Great Britain on the rights 
of other nations, and had ascertained that Switzer- 
land, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Syria and Greece, 
India and China, Africa and Polynesia, have all 
been made to feel her power; and having heen so 
successful with them, he believed that we were se- 
Iected as her next victim. Look at her vast posses- 
sions near to us, or on our continent. Within a 
few days’ sail by steam are her West India islands, 
some sixteen in number; and then come her Upper 
and Lower Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Island, Lab- 
rador—the whole north to Hudson’s Bay. Thus it 
would be seen that she has nearly encircled us, and 
that our only outlets west are through Texas and 
Oregon. ae ak ; 

He next proceeded to the examination of the bill 
before the committee, and observed that it proposed 
the organization of a temporary government, out of 
“all the country belonging to the United States west 
of the summit of the Rocky mountains, and bound- 
ed on the south by the 42d and on the north by the 
54th degree and 40 minutes of north latitude.” He 
contended that this was the boundary settled in our 
treaties with Spain and Russia, and that, in 1824, 
we offered to limit our territory to the 49th degree 
of latitude; and that, at that period, the Columbia 
river was the boundary proposed by Great Britain, 
which enters about the 46th degree. The territory 
in dispute between the two governments when these 
negotiations were broken off wasa little upwards 
of 3 degrees of latitude, embracing about one-fourth 
of the possession. In 1827 the same offers were 
again made and rejected, thus leaving the matter as 
jt stood in 1818, and consequently a larger amount 
of territory in contest—about 8 degrees of latitude, 
near two-thirds of the entire country. : 
` The claim of our governmentto the whole, he con- 
tended, was perfect. We derived title to it through 
our treaties with France and Spain, succeeding by 
these treaties to all the rights over it which they pre- 
viously possessed; and deriving additional title also 
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by our own discovery: Having, then, within us'the 
French, Spanish, and American title, it puta to rèst 
the pretensions of Great Britain at once and shaws 
that it has no foundation to rest on. ; 

He further observed that, in: 1804 and 1905, Lewis 


and Clark, under the. authority of Congress, ex- 


plored it; and, at that date, no nation except our 
own pretended to own any partofit.. That, in 1811, 
a settlement was made by Mr. Astor at the mouth 
of the Columbia” river;and that, in. 1813, he. was 
dispossessed by Great Britain; but that, in October, 
1818, it was again -delivered to the United States. 
Thus (said he) on the 6th day of October, 1818, our 
title to the territory embraced- within the bill. under 
consideration was complete; and that no negotiation 
since has in any degree affected it. . 

The only-negotiations which, since that period, 
had been entered into between this government and 
Great Britain in regard to it, he remarked, was the 
third article of the convention of 1818, providing 
for a joint enjoyment of certain rivers, bays, &c., 
for ten years; the fruitless effort in 1824 to adjust 
the difficulty; and the convention of 1827, through 
which the provisions of the said article of the con- 
vention of 1818 were extended indefinitely, subject 
to be annulled by either party, on giving twelve 
months? notice. 

On this branch of the subject, he said that if this 
agreement had been strictly adhered to by Great 
Britain, we might now be called on to desist from 
passing this bill, but that, in direct violation of its 
provisions, the Northwest Fur Company, under the 
auspices of that nation, have occupied the country, 
erected in it forts, established a territorial govern- 
ment, extended the laws of Canada over it, driven 
out our enterprising citizens, and in several instances 
have instigated the Indians to murder them, 

Aside, however, from. this better right of ours, 
have we not, he inquired, under the convention of 
1518, as good authority to occupy it as Great Brit- 
ain? Over the territory, not undisputed, the pres- 
ent bill, if it becomes a law, will act without hin- 
drance; and over that in controversy it is intended 
to operate on all American citizens, and to afford 
them protection. The passage of such a measure 
may lead to collision—-to conflicts of jurisdiction; 
bul this isa thing which cannot be avoided. Al- 
ready have we too long acquiesced. A government 
incapablo of preserving its own soil and citizens 
will not long be regarded, After a half century’s 
negotiation with Great Britain, in another celebrated 
boundary case, we lost our title to a part of Maine; 
yea, had to submit to its dismemberment. The. cry 
then was, if we did not settle by negotiation, we 
should have to do it by the sword; and the cry 
now is, that we will offend our mother country if 
we attempt to exercise jurisdiction over that which 
belongs to us. 

He here reviewed the objections which had been 
made to the occupation of the territory on account 
of distance, on account of our limited pecuniary re- 
sources, and the probability of our losing it in the 
end. Le admitted that these suggestions were 
such as to command attention; and whenever the 
period arrives that this government cannot protect 
Oregon without destruction to the other portions of 
the Union, then will it be time enough to leave 
American citizens to their fate. A nation, under 
such circumstances, would be justified in. such a 
course; but not til then. 

He proceeded to consider the objections which had 
been made to the spread of our institutions. He 
believed in the%principle of expansion. The prog- 
ress of our people for the last two hundred years 
had attested its virtue. The march of population 
had been as steady and as unerring as had been the 
light of the sun. He enlarged to some extent on 
this view of the subject. 

He next took up that portion . of the bill which 
was designed to encourage settlements by grants of 
Jand. ‘This, in his opinion, was going one step 
further than Great Britain had gone under the con- 
vention of 1818. We argued, however, that from ber 
previous conduct we had the right to consider that 
provision of the convention as annulled; and that in- 
dependent of it the policy was a correct one, and that 
several nations had practised on the same principle. Lt 
was a policy pointed out to us by Great Britain her- 
self when she issued her grants to the colonists, 
and it was pursued by Spain in her best days while 
disposing of her domain. We had concentrated 
numerous tribes of Indians in the West—hbad 
abolished their customs, put out their primitive 
lights, and we should as specdily as- possible settle 
our territory beyond them. They are naturally re~ 


vengeful; and being so, it: becomes us to guard: 


against their encroachments, as did the Romans, 
when they encouraged séttlements on their frontiers 
to protect them from the incursions of the barba- 
rians. : : 

: Here the gentleman took an elaborate view of the 

- nature.of our government—said it was désigned. to 
break down centralization, to root out monopoly, 
to tear up aristocracy, to hold outinducements to 
emigration from other countries, to make the greater 
-number agriculturists, and to impress on all classes 
the idea that nature’s true nobleman is the tiller of 
the soil. ` aan Paar 

Finally, he examined with some scrutiny the late 
conduct of GreatzBritain in setting herself up as a 
teacher of morals; and attempted to prove that she 
was the last nation on earth that was entitled-to the 
character. y 

He said that such a homily from her 

“Is as deceitful as the smile 
Which the disciple gave his Lord,” 

[The above is but aa imperfect sketch of Mr. B.’s 
remarks. ] : 

Mr. BOWLIN obtained the floor, and com- 
menced by remarking, that this question involved 
everything dear to our people who cherished our 
institutions and national character. Our own terri- 
tory attached to us was now the subject of coloniza- 
tion by a foreign power; hence this question enlisted 
the feelings of every man whose heart beat with 
the spirit of patriotism. 

But another consideration which invested this 
subject with a greater interest, was, that Lingland 
was using her endeavors to get. possession of this 
territory asa military station, as a place of rendez- 
vous for her ships, and her policy had been uniform, 
viz: to acquire universal commercial dominion over 
the whole globe. Efe referred to her various fortifi- 
cations at Gibraltar, Malta, St. [Telena, &c., to the 
claims she was setting up to the Sandwich Islands, 
which were restrained from ‘being established only 
by European powers, who said that if her chain of 
fortifications and possession could once be finished, 
we were all under her dominion. Give them pos- 
session of Oregon, and of the Sandwich Island, and 
that chain was complete. She girted the whole 
globe'with her power. And for this purpose he 
argued that she wanted this territory. She ridiculed 
the idea of the value of Oregon; still she was unwil- 
ling to part with it! From what other motive could 
she be influenced? Let us, (said Mr. B.) scions of 
the original stock, let us check her strides for uni- 
versal empire; check her in our own country. 

He asked the gentlemen who desired to negotiate, 
what there was to negotiate for; it was a question of 
title, which was well settled. He had no confidence 
in diplomacy with England. She was as distin- 
guished in diplomacy as in feats of arms; and while 
her ministers were treating, her arms were ready to 
strike. From hér arms we had nothing to fear, but 
we had cause to suspect her diplomacy; for when 
had we entered into negotiations with her that we 
had not been cheated? 

He then entered into an examination of our title 
to the Oregon. Discovery was the first basis of title, 
and he spoke of the discoveries of Cortes and others, 
in view of our Spanish title, and showed that the 
British navigators were posterior in their discove- 
ries. His historical details were full, and very 
elaborately made. He also examined our right by 
treaty derived from the discoverers. The tide which 
was in Spain, he stated was transferred to the Uni- 
ted States by treaty. The title of Spain was, un- 
questionable, and we have all the tide of Spain. 
There was also a title in the French which has been 
transferred to us; and our title, then, was well estab- 
lished. But we had also a right based on discovery 
by American citizens. The Columbia was dis- 
covered by one of our citizens in May, 1792. 

But we had a discovery earlier than that. John 
Carver, of Connecticut, in 1763, found his way to 
the waters of the Oregon, through the Spanish 
possessions, in the true spirit of Yankee enterprise; 
and this discovery was followed up and confirmed 

by that of Captain Gray in 1792. Then on the 
principle that the discovery ofthe mouth of the riv- 
er operated a claim to the whole territory watered. 
by it, if followed up in quick succession by settle- 
ment, our title was. unquestionable. This condi- 
tion—-viz: of the discovery being followed up by set- 
tlemen—the contended had been complied with. In 
proof of which, he referred to the possession. of the 
territory taken by Lewis and Clark in 1805; by 
the American Fur Company in 1808; to the settle- 
ment of Astoria in 1810, &c, In connection with 
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this, hé referred to the various unsuccessful attempts 
by England to get possession, and ‘establish a claim 
to that Gibraltar of the western: coast of America; 
and he mentioned the fact that oné of the claims 
which she had presumed to make, extended to the 
east ofthe Rocky mountains, into the undisputed 
territory of the United States. fa 
In 1818, by treaty, she got the right of hunting, 
fishing, &c.—the right which was called that of 
joint occupancy. Joint occupancy with hér was 
single occupancy. This was all she wanted to es- 


. tablish, according to her universal custom, her èn- 


tire and exclusive right. Her citizens were now 
theré. In 1821 she had established her jurisdic- 


tion there; and now American statesmen were deg | 


liberating whether we would do the same as they 
on our soil. We were waiting for the negotiation. 
Why there was nothing to negotiate about, unless 
we were base and craven enough to sell ‘our own 
soil. Negotiation must be at an end. Let the con- 
sequences of taking possession be what they might, 
they could not be worse than they would be if we 
hesitated or failed to take the proposed action on this 
subject. Fle urged the immediate necessity of es- 
tablishing our government for the protection of our 
citizens there against the Indians and other? foes. 

He recurred to the vast advantage of the posses- 
sion of Oregon in a commercial point of view, and 
argued that the possession of it would enable Great 
Britain to destroy our vast and profitable commierce 
there. He was urging the necessity of immediate 
action on this subject when his hour expired. 


Mr. THOMPSON obtained the floor, and ob- 
served that there seemed to be no disposition to 
speak on the other side. There had now been 
three speeches in succession on one side. 

Mr. WENTWORTH, in his seat. 
only one side to the question. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the committee 
rise; which being agreed to, 

The committee rose and reported progress. 

The SPEAKER, with the general consent, pro- 
ceeded to lay before the House the documents on 
the Speaker’s table, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PA- 
TENTS. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Mr. STEENROD observed that he believed it 
had been usual to refer this report to the Committee 
on Patents; but he now moved its printing. 

Mr. WELLER moved to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF suggested to his colleague 
that, as the session was a shortone, and it took some 
time to print this report, it was important that it 
should be done immediately, that it might be laid on 
their tables before the session closed. This docu- 
ment was one that was sought for every year with 
great avidity, as gentlemen were well aware. 


Mr. WELLER said it was equally important that 
we should ascertain first what was contained in the 
document before an extra number of it was ordered 
to be printed. He had therefore moved its refer- 
ence. 

Mr. RHETT wished to know what was in the 
document. Its size was very voluminous. He wish- 
ed to know whether it was the usual official report, 
or whether it was a statement of all the patents that 
had ever been taken out from the origin of the gov- 
ernment down to the present time. If so, it would 
cost some $100,000 to print it. He hoped it would 
be referred, to be examined, before its extra print- 
ing was ordered. $ 

Mr. STEENROD withdrew his motion to print. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Wetter, to refer it to the Committee on Pa- 
tents; and it was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER further laid before the House— 

A report from the Post Office Department, exhib- 
iting the receiptsand expenditures of the department 
during the calendar year: referred, on motion of Mr. 
HOPKINS, to the Committee on Expenditures of 
the Post Office Department. 

Also, from the War Department, the annual state- 
ment showing the balance of appropriations for the 
support of that department remaining on hand: re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, from the Treasury Department, in answer 
to aresolution of the House of Representatives of 
the 14th inst.,a statement of the claims of Georgia 
against the United States: referred to the Commit- 


There is 


tee of the Whole on the-state of the Union, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

: THE APPROPRIATION BILLS. . 

“On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole .on the 
state of the: Union (Mr. Trssarrs in the chair) for 
the purpose of acting upon theappropriation bills. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the committee take up 
the bill making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending’ 
30th June, 1846. . é ent eee 

The Clerk read the bill through, and it was-laid 
aside to be reported to the House. FOE Sige 

Mr. McKAY then moved that the committee- 
take up the bill for the payment of the pensioners 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending 30th 

June, 1846; which was ‘read through and amended 
on the motion of Mr. McKay, and then laid aside 
to be reported- to the House. a ee 

Mr. McKAY next moved that the committee 
take up the bill making appropriations for fortifica- 

tions for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846; 
which was taken up and. read,.and after two items 
had been blended at the suggestion.of the chairman 

of the Committee of Ways and Means, it was laid 

aside to be reported to the Flouse. aati 
Mr. McKAY next moved to take up the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the Indian Department for 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846; which was 
read through by the clerk. ` 
Some unimportant amendments were made on the 
suggestion of Mr. McK. AY. ‘ 

The bill having been read through, and some 

slight amendments made, 

Mr. McKAY observed that this bill had been 
taken up unexpectedly by some of the members of 
the committee; he was therefore not disposed to 
press any final action on itat this time. He there- 
fore moved that the committec rise, and report the 
other bills to the House, leaving this to stand as it 
was. l 

The committee then rose, and reported the post- 
office bill, the pension bill, and the: fortification bill. - 
to the House; and the amendments made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole being concurred in, they were sev- 
erally ordered to be engrossed, and then read: the 
third time, and passed, > OR 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. ST. JOHN: The petition of William L. Henderson 
and 36 others, citizens of the northwest part of the State of 
Ohio, asking the establishment ofa post route from Upper 
Sandusky, in Crawford county, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, in the 
State of Indiana. 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: The petition of 180 citizens of 
the town of Sheboygan, Sheboygan county, Territory of 
Wisconsin, asking Congress for an appropriation for the 
construction of a harbor at the mouth of the Sheboygan riv- 
er, on the western shore of. lake Michigan, in said ‘Territo- 
ry: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of James R. McCord and 
41 others, citizens of the county of Elkhart, Indiana, pray- 
ing a reduction ofthe present rates of postage. - 

By Mr. MCCLELLAND: Three petitions from ‘citizens of 
Michican and Indiana, for an appropriation to improve the 
harbor at New Buffalo, on Lake Michigan. Also a petition 
from the common council of the village of Adrian, Michi- 
gan, for a grant of a certain lot of ground therein men- 
tioned. ` 

By Mr. SIMONS: The memorial of John Goulding and 
many citizens of Stratford, Derby, Milford, and Huntington, 
praying an appropriation to improve the mouth of the Hous- 
atonic river, or Stratford harbor. i 7 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of James Howland ànd 
others for placing buoys in Buzzard’s bay. s 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of inhabitants of 
Oswego and Jefferson counties, New York, for completion 
of the piers at the mouth of Salmon river, Oswege county. 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The memorial of James Russell and 
242 others, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying Congress 
to furnish the said Russell with the means to builda national 
planetarium in the city of Washington. cee 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The memorial of Thomas J. Halder- 
man and 113 others, citizens of the Mississippi valley, pray- 
ing that Congress may, at as early a day as practicable, pass 
the bill of the House of Representatives, No. 71, entitled A 
bill to amend an act entitled an act to provide for the better 
security of lives of passengers on board of steamboats, ap- 
proved July 9, 1838: referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BUIFFENGTON: The petition of Samuel Agnew 
and‘30 others, citizens of Butler, Pennsylvania, praying a 
reduction of postage. The petition of Francis McKee and 
37 others, citizens of Huntingdon and adjoining counties 
praying a reduction of postage. The petition of Samuel 
Agnew and 30 others, citizens of Butler, Pennsylvania, re- 
monstrating against the annexation of Texas. f 

By Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE: The petition of A. B. McMil- 
lan: referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. IRVIN: The memorial of a large and respectable 
number of the citizens of Huntingdon and the adjoining 
counties of Pennsylvania, in favor of a reduction of post- 
age. i 


By Mr. ROBINSON: The petitions from citizens of Oswe. 
go county, New York, Praying for a further appropriation 
o improve the harbor at Port Ontarid, New York; which 
were referred-to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. i "i i 
Mr. TWORTH called up four petitions from fou: 
citizens of Kendall county, Hlinois, George Hollenback, 
ure é m Folennaci, and Tg others, for damages. sus- 
med in the Blac! awk war, and had the: ferred i 
to the Committee of Claims. ` Meee a oes 
By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of S. P. Herron and others, 


citizens of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, praying for the ` 


abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
A By Mr. BRINEERHOFE: The palition of citizens of Cold 

Teek, Ohio, prayiag an ropriation for the improvement 
ofthe harbor of Senduenee Ohio. Petition of disease of 
Sandusky for an appropriation for the improvement of the 
harbor at Vermillion, Ohio; which were referred to the 
Committee on.Commerce. . 

By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of Stephen York, of 
Clarence, New York, for compensation for property lost 
during the late war with Great Britain. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: The petition of sundry citizens of 


Mississippi and Arkansas, praying the erection of a military- 


road from Helena, Arkansas, to the highlands in the State 
of Mississippi: referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. š 

By Mr. W, HUNT: The petition of citizens of Loskport, 
New York, fora grant of land to aid in extending the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal. The petition of citizens of Lockport, 
Naw York, for the repeal of all laws legalizing slavery, 

C. 
By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of Samuel B. Hubbard 
and others, of Holden, Massachusetts, against the annexation 

of Texas, ` 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 28, 1845. j 

Mr. Pratt of New York presented the memorial 
of Asa Whitney, (a merchant. of that State, who 
has recently returned from China,) praying for the 
appropriation of a certain portion of the public 
lands for constructing a railroad from Lake Mich- 
igan through the Rocky mountains to the Oregon 

erritory, on the shores of the Pacific ocean. 

On presenting this memorial, Mr. P. remarked, 
that the subject was one ofthe most important char- 
acter—alike valuable and magnificent—well worthy 
of the attention and patronage of the American peo- 
ple. Now that the Oregon question is under dis- 
cussion in the halls of Congress, and indeed every- 
where throughout the whole land—now is emphat- 
ically the time for considering most seriously all 
the bearings of an important project of this charac- 
ter. For the most extended commercial purposes— 
for the convenience and advantage of the whole 
American people—and last, but not least, for the 
purpose of securing the American interests in the 
vast regions of Oregon, and promoting the capaci- 
ties of our. common country for warlike defence as 
well as for all the advantages of peaceful intercourse 
between the people dwelling on the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the project of facilitating 
the intercourse by railroad and steam-power is one 
of the noblest to which the attention of our fellow- 
citizens and the energies of ourgovernment could now 
bedirected. Such a vast line of communication, once 
completed, would prove an invaluable auxiliary in 
cementing the interests of our widely extended ter- 
ritory—in extending the blessings of our free insti- 
tutions—-in strengthening the friendly bonds which 
link together these States in one grand political con- 
federacy. And, in addition to all this, from the 
facilities which such. a line of ‘intercourse would 
afford—from the fact that, in furnishing a direct 
westerly passage between Europe and China, it 
would consummate what Columbus and other 
navigators long sought to obtain—in addition to 
all the foregoing considerations, he repeated, this 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad, managed with proper 
liberality, would soon become the highway of nations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pratt again invoked for the 
whole subject the earnest consideration of this 
House, and of the people at large—especially as 
this project contemplates the settlement of the coun- 
try along the route, as the work upon the railroad 
seen in its progress towards the Pacific ocean. 

After the remarks of~Col. Pratt, the memorial, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Rail- 


roads and Canals. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
"United States, in Congress assembled. 

Your memorialist begs respectfully to represent 
to your honorable body, that, by rivers, raroada, 
and canals, all the States east and north of me 
Potomac connect directly with the waters of the 
great lakes. That there is a chain of railroads m 
projection, and being built, from New York i ne 
southern shores of Lake Michigan, crossing all the 
veins of communication to the ocean, through all the 
States south and east of the Ohio river, producing com- 
mercial, political, and national results and benefits, 
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which must be seen and felt through all our vast 
confederacy. 

Your memorialist would further represent to your 
; honorable body, that he has devoted much time and 
attention to the subject of a railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan through the Rocky mountainsto the Pacificocean,. 
and that he finds such a route practicable, the re- 
sults from which wou!d be incalculable—far beyond 
the imagination of man to estimate. To the inte- 
rior of our wide-spread country, it would be as the 
heart is to the human body. it would, when all 
completed, cross all the mighty rivers and streams 
which wend their way to the’ ocean, through our 
vast and rich valleys, from Oregon to Maine—a 
distance of more than three thousand miles. 

The incalculable importance of such a chain of | 
roads will readily be seen and appreciated by your 
honorable body. It would enable us, in the short 
space of eight days (and perhaps less) to concen- 
trate all the forces of our vast country at any point 
from Maine to Oregon, in, the interior or on the 
coast; such easy and rapid communication, with 
such facilities for exchanging the different products 
of the different parts, would bring all our immensely 
wide-spread population together as in one vast city 
—the moral and social effects of which must har- 
monize all together as one family, with but one in- 
terest—the general good of all. Ta 

Your memorialist respectfully represents further 
to your honorable body, that the roads from New 
York to Lake Michigan, a distance of eight hun- 
dred and forty miles, will no doubt be completed by 
the States through which they pass, or by private 
individuals. That from Lake Michigan to the 
mouth of the Columbia river on the Pacific, is two 
thousand one hundred and sixty miles—making 
from New York to the Pacific three thousand miles— 
and can be performed in eight days. From Co- 
lumbia river to the Sandwich Islands is two thousand 
one hundred miles—-making from New York to the 
Sandwich Islands five thousand one hundred miles. 
From the Columbia river to Japan is five thousand 
six hundred miles—making from New York to Japan 
eight thousand six hundred miles. From Colum- 
biariver to Amoy, in China, (the port nearest to 
the tea and silk provinces,) is six thousand 
two hundred miles—making from New York 
to Amoy only nine thousand two hundred 
miles; which, with a railroad to the Pacific, 
and thence to China by steamers, can be per- 
formed in thirty days, being now a sailing distance 
of nearly seventeen thousand miles, and requiring 
from one hundred to one hundred fifty days for its 
performance. Then the drills and sheetings of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, and 
other manufactures of the United States, may be 
transported to China in thirty days; and the teas 
and rich silks of China, in exchange, come back to 
New Orleans, to Charleston, to Washington, to | 
Baltimore, to Philadelphia, New York, and to Bos- 
ton, in thirty days more. ; 

Comment is unnecessary. Your honorable hody 
will readily see the revolution to be wrought by this 
in the entire commerce of the world, and that this 
must inevitably be its greatest channel—when the 
rich freights from the waters of the Mississippi and 
the Hudson will fill to overflowing, with the prod- 
ucts of all the earth, the store-houses of New York 
and New Orleans, the great marte dividing the com- 
merce of the world; while each State and every 
town in our vast confederacy would receive its just 
proportion of influence and benefits, compared with 
its vicinity to, or facility to communicate with, any 
of the rivers, canals, or railroads crossed by this 
great road. 

Your memorialist would respectfully represent to 
your honorable body, the political importance of the 
project—that, affo,ding a communication from 

ashington to the Columbia river in less than eight 
days, a naval depot, with a comparatively small na- 
vy, would command the Pacific, the South Atlantic 
and Indian oceans, and the Chinese seas. 

Your memorialist begs respectfully to represent 
further to your honorable body, that he can see no 
ways or means by which this great and important 
object can be accomplished for ages to come, except 
by a grant of a sufficient quantity of the public do- 
main; and your memorialist believes that, from the 
proceeds of such a grant, he -will be enabled to com- 
plete said road in a reasonable time, and at the same 
time settle this vast region of country, so far as the 
lands may be found suited to cultivation, with an in- 
dustrious and frugal people; thus, in a comparatively 
short space of time, accomplishing what would oth- Í 
erwise require ages, and thus at once giving us 


the power of dictation to those who wilhnot long 
remain satisfied without an attempt to dictate to 
us. eee, 

Our system of free government works so well, 
diffusing so much. intelligence, dispensing equal 
justice, and insuring safety to all, and: roducing so 
much comfort and prosperity, thatits influence must, 
like a mighty flood, sweep away all other systems. 
But let us not flatter ourselves that this overwhelm- 
ing current is not to meet resistance; for to us di- 
rectly will that resistance be applied; and -your me- 
morialist believes that we must yet meet the despe- 
rateand final struggle which shall perpetuate our 
system and religious and civil liberty. 


Your honorable body are aware of the over-popu- 
lation of Europe; and your memorialist would’ re- 
speeirully represent that, by the application: of ma- 
chinery and its substitution for manual labor, the 
latter no Jonger receives its just or sufficient reward; 
and thousands, in the fear of starvation at home, 
are driven to our shores, hoping, from our 
wide-spread and fertile soil, to find arich reward 
for their labors. Many of them ignarant, and all in- 
experienced, having been herded together in 
large numbers at home, dread separation, even from 
misery—fear the wilderness or the prairie, and re- 
fuse to leave the city. Their small means soon ex- 
hausted, they see abundance around them, almost 
without price; but that small price they can no longer 
pa: ley plunges them into vice, and’ per- 

aps crime, and they become burdensome to our 
citzens—all which evils are increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent; and your memorialist believes they must 
increase, unless there can be some great and impor- 
tant point in our interior to which such emigrants 
can be attracted immediately on their lending, and 
where their little means, with their labor, can pur- 
chase lands, where they will escape the tempting 
vices of our cities, and where they will have a home, 
and their labor from their own soil will produce, not 
only their daily bread, but, in time, an affluence of 
which they could never have dreamed in their na- 
tive land. 


Your memorialist believes that this road will 
be the great and desirable point of attraction; that it 
will relieve our cities from a vast amountof misery, 
vice, crime, and taxation; that it will take the poor 
unfortunates to a land where they will be compelled 
to labor for a subsistence, and as they will soon find 
that their labor and efforts receive a just and suffi- 
cient reward, finding themseves surrounded with 
comfort and plenty, the reward of their own toil, 
their energies will kindle into a flame of ambition 
and desire; and we shall be enabled ta educate them 
to our sysiem—to industry, prosperity, and virtue. 

Your memorialist would further respectfully rep- 
resent to your honorable body that, from an esti- 
mate as near accurate as can be made ‘short of an 
actual survey, the cost ofsaid road, to be built in a 
safe, good, and substantial manner, will be about 
$50,000,000; and as the road cannot, from the situ- 
ation of the uninhabited country through which it 
will pass, carn anything, or but little, before its com- 
pletion, then a further sum will be required to keep 
i in operation, repairs, &c., of $15,000,000, making 
the total estimated cost of said road, when complete, 
the sum of $65,000,000. f 


It may require some years before the earnings of 
said road, at the low rate of tolls necessary for its 
complete success, can be much, if anything, beyond 
its current expenses for repairs, &c.; but after a 
comparatively short period of years, and at the very 
lowest possible rate of tolls, it must earn more than 
ample for its repairs and expenses. It would be 
the only channel for the commerce of all the 
western coast of Mexico and South America, of the 
Sandwich Islands, Japan, all China, Manilla, Ans- 
tralia, Java, Singapore, Calcutta, and Bombay—not 
only ail ours, but the commerce of all Europe, to 
the most of these places, must pass this road. Your 
memorialist says must, because the saving of time, 
so all-important to the merchant, from the long and 
hazardous voyage around either of the capes, would 
compel it; and ina few years would be built up 
towns, cities, and villages, from the lake to the 
ocean, which would alone support the road. 


Being built from the public lands, the road should 
be free, except so far as sufficient for the necessary 
expenses of keeping it in operation, repairs, &c., 
&c.3 and your memorialist believes that, at a very 
low rate of tolls, a sum would be gained sufficient, 
after ail current expenses, to make a handsome dis- 
tribution for public education; and aga part of the 


earninge of the road will be from foreign commerce, 


your memorialist begs respectfully to submit the 
subject to. your wise consideration. : 

Your memorialist respectfully further represents 
to your honorable body, that, from the knowledge 
he can procure; he finds that the lands fora long 
distance east’ of the- mountains are of little or no 
value for culture; that through and for some dis- 
tance beyond the mountains would also be of very 
little if any value; and therefore your memorialist is 

satisfied that it will. require an entire tract of sixty 
miles in width, from as near to Lake Michigan. as 
the unappropriated lands commence. to the Pacific 
Ocean. Therefore, in °> view of all the important 
considerations here set forth, your memorialist is 
induced to pray that your honorable body will grant 
to himself, his heirs and assigns, such tract of land, 
the proceeds of which to be strictly and faithfully 
applied to the building and completing the said road 
always with such checks and guaranties to your 
honorable body as shall secure a faithful perform- 
ance ofall the obligations and duties of your me- 
morialist; and that, after the faithful completion of 
this great work, should any lands remain unsold, 
any moneys due for lands, or any balance of mo- 
neys received for lands sold, and which have not 
been required for the building of this road, then all 
and every of them shall belong to your memorialist, 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

Your memorialist prays further, that your honor- 
able body will ordera survey of said route, to com- 
mence at some point to be fixed upon as most desira- 
ble, on the shores of Lake Michigan, between the 
42d and 45th degrees of north latitude; thence west 
to the gap or pass in the mountains; and thence by 
the most practicable route to the Pacific ocean. 

Your memorialist would respectfully represent 
one further consideration to your honorable body— 
that, in his opinion, Oregon must fast fill up with an 
industrious, enterprising people from our States, and 
that they will soon attract and draw to them people 
from the different States of Europe, all expecting to 
share in the benefits of our free government, claim- 
ing its care and protection; but the difficulty of ac- 
cess to them either by land or water will forbid such 
a hope. And your memorialist believes that the 
time is not far distant when Oregon must become a 
State of such magnitude and importance as, unless 
this rapid mode of intercommunication shall be 
employed in preserving the Union, to compel the 
establishment of a separate government—a sepa, 
rate nation, which will have cities, ports 
and harbors, all free, inviting all the nations of 
the earth to a free trade with them, where they 
will control and monopolize the valuable fisheries of 
the Pacific, control the. coast trade of Mexico and 
South America, of Sandwich Islands, Japan, and 
all China, and be our most dangerous and successful 
yivals in the commerce of the world. But your 
memorialist believes that this road will unite them 
to us, enabling them to receive the protecting care of 
our government, sharing in its blessings, benefits, 
and prosperity, and imparting to us our share of the 
great benefits from their local position, enterprise, 
and industry. But your honorable body will see all 
this, and more; and your memorialist, as in duty 


bound, will ever pray. 
A. WHITNEY. 
January 28, 1845. 


IN SENATE. 
Tronspay, January 30, 1845. 

Gn motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Chair was em- 
powered to appoint another member on the Committee on 
Commerce, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the withdrawal 
from the Senate of the late senator from New York. 

Mr. BATES {made a similar motion with reference to 
the vacancy on the Committee on Pensions; which was 
agreed to. A 

Mr., DICKINSON presented a remonstrance from sundry 
citizens of Skaneateles, New York, against the annexation 
of Texas to the United States: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. oe ; 

Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from sundry inhab- 
itants of Alleghany county, Maryland, urging the necessity 
of the occupation of the Oregon Territory, and of giving 
notice to the British government for the termination of the 

joint occupation: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WHITE presented the memorial of the board of man- 
agers ofthe American Indian Missionary association. prey MS 
eertain ameliorations in the laws regulating the indian 
eountry, and that measures may be taken for more accurately 
defining the boundary of that country: ordered to be 

rinted, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MOREHEAD presented a memorial from certain cit- 
izens and members of the bar of the county of Hamilton, 
Ohio, praying that the United States district and circuit 
courts, now held at Columbus, may in future be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio: referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ‘ a 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back, without amendment, and with a recommenda- 


| 


_tion that it-do pass, the bill from the House entitled “an act 


giving the Territories of Iowa and Wisconsin jurisdiction 
over offences committed in the Indian country within their 
borders.” p ` ` x 
Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution for the relief of 


< Seth M. Leavenworth; which was read, and ordered toa 
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second reading, and the report made last session on this 
subject to be printed. ioe ž ; 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
made an adverse report on the bill for the relief of Hugh 
Wallace Wormley:; which was ordered to be printed. 

On motion, it was ordered that when the Senate adjourn, 
it adjourn till Monday next. Ç ` ` 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 


ported back, without amendment, and with a recommenda- _ 


tion that it do pass, the joint resolution in relation to sus- 
pending the operation of the third section of the joint reso- 
v 


ation of the last session, which requires that, before any 


expenditure of money shall be made in constructing the 
navy-yard at Memphis, Tennessee, the assent of that State 
shall be had to make use of the site selected for that ob- 


ject. A 

Mr. MILLER; from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back, without amendment, the act to 
change the time of holding the district and criminal courts 
of the county of Washington, District of Columbia. 

The bill from the House entitled An act making appropria- 
tion for the payment of revolutionary and other pensioners 
of a United States forthe year ending 30th June, 1846; 
an 

House bill entitled An act making appropriation for cer- 
tain fortifications of the United States for the fiscal year be- 
ginning Ist July, 1945, and ending 30th June, 1846, were 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Finance; and 

The bill from the House making appropriations for the 
service ofthe Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1846, was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee onthe Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the previous orders of the 
day were postponed, and the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill supplementary to the act entitled An act to 
provide for the enlistment of boys in the naval service of the 
United States. 

On motion by Mr. B., the bill was amended so as to au- 
thorize and empower the commanders of vessels to exer- 
cise, in foreign ports where there are no consuls, all the 
powers exercised by consuls in relation to the marines of 
the United States. Š 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the previous orders of the 
day were postponed, and the bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of James Bell, deceased, was taken up for 
consideration, as in committee of the whole. 

The bill was then amended, on the motion of Mr. E., by 
striking out the words “legal representatives,” and insett- 
ing the names ofthe persons entitled to the benefit of the 
act. 

‘The bill was then reported to the Senate, and ordered to 
he engrossed and read a third time. 

On motion by Mr. HUN’LINGTON, the previous orders 
ofthe day were postponed, and the Senate took up for con- 
sideration, as incommittee ofthe whole, the bill relating to 
revenue cutters and steamers. The amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce having been agnecd to, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate and ordered to be engrossed fora third 
reading. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS AND ASSISTANT PUR- 


SERS. 
On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Senate took up for con- 


F sideration, as in committee of the whole, the bill authoriz- 


; ing the appointment of assistant surgeons and assistant 


pursers in the navy. 
Mr. B. moved to amend the bill by adding at the end of 
the secend scction the following: 


“No person shall be appointed assistant purser, whose 


| age isless thantwenly-one years, or more than thirty-five 
à years, and who shall not have been examined by three pur- 


sers, and found fully competent to keep a set of books.” 


Mr. CRUPLENDOEN did not see the necessity or pro- 


piety of disfranchising those who may be over thirty-five. 
‘There are many proper men over thirty-five. He did not 
like it, and would propose forty-five. 

Mr. BAYARD said he did not suppose that his honorable 


it would be found that the board established during the 
administration of General Jacksonto make regulations for 
the navy, introduced in their regulations, and applied 
that principle to the pursers; and he goult not see why it 
should not be applied to the assistant pursers. 

‘The adoption of this amendment was doing nothing more 
than prescribing the limitation in the regulations for 
another class, established by this competent board of naval 
officers. It was applied by them to the pursers themselves, 
and he could see no reason why the rule would not be a ju- 
dicions one when applied to the new grade proposed to be 
raised. ` 

‘rhe amendment was agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the bill was further amend- 
ed by adding the following: 

Sec. 3. 2nd he it further enacted, That no person shall be 
appointed a chaplain in the navy whose age exceeds thirty 
years, and who shall not be a clergyman of liberal acquire- 
ments, in sound health, and in regular standing with the de- 
nomination to which he belongs. His clerical qualifica- 
tions shall be established by testimonials from the facuity of 
the institution in which he was educated, or from some reg- 
ular ecclesiastical body with which he is connected, to- 
gether with the certificate of a chaplain in the navy, tobe 


designated by the Secretary of the navy; aud the soundness 
of his health and constitution shall be established- by the 


_certificate of a surgeon inthe navy. Al chaplains shall” 
‘perform at least three years sea service before being order- 


ed to navy yards, réceiving vessels, or naval hospitals, or 
on any other duty onshore; andno chaplain who ‘has not 
performed at least three years sea service shall be entitled 
to receive pay when on leave of absence, or waiting or- 
ders. Every chaplain, after-having performed five years sea 
service, shall be entitled to receive an addition of two hun- 
dred dollars to his pay. 


_ Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when the. offices 
of chief ofthe bureau of construction, equipment, and re- 
pairs, and of chiefof the bureau of provisions and clothing, 
shall be held by captains in the- naval ‘service, the’ salary of 
those officers shall be the. same as that of the chief of the 
bureauof navy-yards and docks, and in lieu-of all other 
compensation in the naval service. 

There being no further amendment, the bill was reported 
to the Senate. : 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he believed ifthe Senate right- ° 
ly.understood this bill, they would hesitate about making 
this addition to the-naval service ofthe United States. The 
pill itself was one that seemed to him to require a good 
deal of explanation. How was it that it had become neces- 
sary to add twelve pursers and fifteen assistant surgeons to 
the number already in the service? And why was it that 
no man should be appointed a chaplain in the navy who 
was over thirty years of age? He ‘had no doubt that.his 
friend (Mr. Barano) knew better than he did, how anec- 
clesiastical authority of this kind ought to be exercised; but, 
inhis judgment, if he was at all competentto decide, he 
should say that no man ought to become a chaplain until he, 
was thirty. Tle honable gentleman, however, took another 
view of the question—that no man over thirty should take 
this office. He was really astonished at such’a proposition 
as this; as much so as he was at this silent sort of mode of 
increasing thirty or forty in number the officers of the na- 
vy. He had no ‘doubt the gentleman would be able to give 
some explanation upon this subject. For the present, he 
moved to lay the bill on the table. 


The motion being withdrawn for the purpose of explana- 
tion, 

Mr. BAYARD observed that the senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Critrennen] expressed very great surprise in relation 
to the provisions of this bill, and then confessed that he had 
not studied the subject. He (Mr. B.) was not at all sur- 
prised that the honorable senator should not be able to sus. 
tain his premises. That gentleman could scarcely suppose 
that this measure was got up as a mere matter of debate. 
If he had turned to the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
he would have seen that the attention of the President an 
Congress was drawn’ to the necessity of this increase in 
the naval service. The committee had‘made inquiries, and 
had called upon the proper authority fora specification of 
these wants. They required that information, as to the na- 
ture of these wants, in order that they might act, under- 
standingly upon this subject; and for the necessity of those 
additions, they had the authority ofa board ofnaval officers, 
who had been convened for the express purpose of making 
regulations for the navy. The gentleman [Mr. Crirren- 
pen] had expressed much astonishment at a matter which 
he seemed to regard as very strange—the provision relating 
to chaplains. The strangeness was in his conception of the 
matter—not in the matter itself. It was a regulation prepared 
under the auspices of the Secretary ofthe Navy, with the as- 
sent of a most respectable board of officers, that no person 
shallbe appointed chaplain in the navy who shall not be reg- 
ularly ordained, of liberal education, of unimpeachable 
moral character, of sound health, and not exceeding thirty 
years of age.” The gentlemen who composed the board 
were quite as competent to judge of the propriety and ne 
cessity of this arrangement as either the Senate or the conf 
mittee. Those who had heretofore been there, were nny 
of them little better than pensioners. Old men were placed 
ina service which required a strong and vigorous constitu- 
tion, great damiiersty with the character of the sailor, and 
some training in early life, in order to be qualified for the 
service at all, Old men who had never been to sea were 
put in a service which they were not able to perform, and 
then allowed leave of absence on $800 a year. No such per- 
sons were wanted in the navy. Shey required men who 
were capable of doing duty. So far as clerical education 
was concerned, let him say, a clergyman did not learn 
much after thirty years of age. : i 

It surely did not require thirty years to become aequaint- 
ed with the fundamental principles ofthe christian system. 
A clergyman did not grow better by age, like an old cask of 
Madeira wine. He did not improve in knowledge, like the 
surgeon. There was an apparent propriety, therefore, in 
this arrangement. 

He, (Mr. B.) ifhehad not. seen the propriety himself, 
would have been perfectly satisfied to rely upon the judg- 
ment of the board of officers who had examined this subject. 
He had in his pocket aletter from amost respectable cler- 
gyman, which took precisely the same view that he did. 
He would reada passage from it. [Here Mr. B. readan 
extract from a letter, stating that it had been ascertained, by ` 
experience, that very few chaplains. who had entered the 
navy, after the age of thirty, had acquired those hab- 
its which were necessary to the proper discharge of their 
duty; and that, asa further evidence of the necessity of 
some restriction of this kind, there hadbeen inthe navy 
three chaplains, who were appointed after they’ were sixty 
years of age; and, so far asthe executive wes concerned, 
he might as well appointed the dead.] 

It was a well established fact, then, that the service want- 
ed none-but efficientmen, ifit was possible to obtain such 
men by any limitation of law; and to show the necessity of 
the increase proposed in the bill, he would read a short ex- 
tract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


“An increase of the number of pursers and surgeons is re- 
spectfully recommended. The. number of the former is not 
sufficient to relieve the commanding officers from the ne- 
cessity of performing the duties of purser. For this they 
are not compensated; the duties are not professional, and 
they are sometimes involved in apparent defalcations, for 
want of knowledge of accounts and of the requized fgrma 


of vonchars The dutie p 
commander.in such arelation te the crew as to affect ii 
juriously the discipline of ‘the ship. If provision shall be 
made. for. the increase of the number of disbursing officers of 

is‘earnestly. yecommended, it may be effected 
nomy, and-with great advantage, by au- 
the: appointment of assistant pursers, at a small 


ipslng offer places the 


portant.and responsible office of purser might be avante, 
service, the employment 


‘Ahd again, with regard to surgeons: 

‘The number of surgeons and assistants is found to be be- 
low the wants of the service. The Oregon had to proceed 
to sea recently with a citizen surgeon, and the veluntary 
but reluctant resignation of several passed assistant sur- 
geons of great merit shows that the duties required of those 
in service are greater than they ought to be subjected to.” 

So much for the-report of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
which he earnestly recommends the appointment of these 
officers... But the committee were not satisfied with that 
general statement. They required a particular explanation 
of the wants:of the service; and, upon application to the 
department, the following exhibition was furnished, dated 
January 9, 1845. ‘It transmits the names of the officers, and 
a statement of the vessels for which pursers are required. 
Upon looking over this list, which was very full and com- 
plete, he found not less than ten vessels in which the duties 
of purser were performed by the commanding officer. The 
names of the vessels were given in the list. It was impo- 
sing upon the commanding officer of a ship to compel him 
to perform the duties of his own station and also the duties 
of purser. The committee, after considering this detailed 
exposition of the case, came to the conclusion that there 
was a necessity foran addition of twelve pursers to the na- 
vy; and they accordingly reported this provision. In re- 
gard to the surgeoris, there was a detailed: statement from 


} the buréau of surgery and medicine, showing precisely 
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what the wants of that branch of service were. Jn that 
statement, the chief of the bureau, Dr. Harris, shows an 
apparent necessity for twenty-five assistant surgeons; but 
i the committee were, not willing to go beyond fifteen. It 
: was, therefore, not unadvisedly, or without consideration of 
the whole subject inall its bearings, that the committee 
had come to this conclusion—a conclusion founded upon 
the expressed opinionof the proper bureau of the depart- 
ment, and of the secretary himself, who was at the head of 
the department. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said that the honorable senator had 
furnished the Senate with a sort of explanation of the sub- 
ject which rendered the bill less satisfactory than it was 
before, by his admission of a few simple facts. He had in- 
formed the Senate that he was brought to the conclusion 
that an addition of fifteen surgeons and twelve pursers was 
necessary ; and yet he had not saida word about the num- 
ber now in the service. Now, he, (Mr. C.) had a “book 
which contained the number. There were sixty-nine sur- 
geons in the service; and yet the Oregon’ was obliged to 
sail without an official surgeon! What had become of the 
sixty-nine, when the Oregon was about to sail? Had we 
sixty-nine ships at sea, or one half that number at any one 
time? Had we ever at sea at one time ‘anything like the 
number of vegsels that we have of surgeonsin the navy? 
If we had ahundred and fifty surgeons it might still be that 
avesselmight be compelled to sail without a surgeon. 
‘There are already in the service sixty-nine surgeons, and 
sixty-seven pursers. Why sixty-nine surgeons, and sixty 
seven pursers could not supply the wants of a navy that 
was never under commission at one time, to anything like 
that number of vessels, was a matter, he thought, upon 
which some éxplanation was needed—and he did not believe 
that aħy satisfactory explanation could be given. In 
his opinion the increase proposed was not necessary-— 
unless, indeed, it was necessary to have such a number of 
officers as would enable the honorable gentleman [Mr. Bat- 
arp] without the least inconvenicnce to any of those ofi- 
cers, to require their services at sea. He (Mr. C.) knew 
very well thatthese surgeons were not only necessary on 
poard of ships, but on stations ashore, but it seemed to him 
that there was already an adequate supply in the service for 
all stations. Could the gentleman state how many stations 
there were on shore in want of surgeons? For sea service 
there were enough, and infinitely more than enough; and, 
for all he knew: to the contrary, there were enough, and 
more than enough, both of pursers and surgeons, for all our 
naval stations besides. It seemed to him to be no very light 
matter to require Congress to increase at once the number 
of our officers at this rate, by a provision of the bill, which 
would soon, if we were to go on inthe same way, encum- 
„her the Navy Department. The other provision was one 

of less consequence—as to the age of the chaplain. Still he 
was far from being satisfied with the explanation which the 
honorable senator had given on this subject; and he almost 
feared to ask for any further explanation, for he was a little 
surprised to find that the honorable gentleman seemed to 
havea little personal feeling when he rose—rather choosing 
to ascribe the doubt of the propriety of this measure to ig- 
norance onhis (Mr. C.’s) part, than to any omission on his 
own, va pa 

is (Mr. C’s) surprise could only originate from his igno- 
MA followed a sort of explanation which the 


tleman made to enlighten him on the 
oe Theses entleman was very strange, 


subject. ‘The argament ofthe t 
though perhaps it migbt be right. But as he Our. c) wos 
no metaphysians, he dia not go very deeply into the me tr 
Perhaps the true state of the case was, that he did not rig p - 
ly appreciate the argument ofthe honorable gentlemen | e 
(Mr. Bavaro] said that the reason for making his li aita tion 
in regard to the age of clergymen, was directly the erse 
of what it was in regard to- all other professions—for in 
stance, that of a senator. Now, the honorable cenator mus 
be at least thirty years old. He was obliged to be that aa 
fore he became a member of the Senate; but no man cou 
be appointed chaplain in the. navy, unless he be less n an 
. thirty. .The reason was, that it was right enough to selec 
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the honorable senator and himself, after they wêre thirty 
years ofage. They go on improving in experience; but 
the preacher stops short. There is an impassable line in 
the way of his improvement. By thirty years, he has 
reached the full amount of knowledge and experience. He 
can never improve after that. Not at all, After that, he 
becomes like an old cask that is perfectly useless—o cask 
that won’t hold wine, or anything else. à 

And this was the argument with which he was enlighten- 
ed on this subject! 

He did not know why the clergyman might not im 
after the age of thirty—why the Christian as well ae the 
infidel, might not improve. There was no reason for it; 
norcould he see any reason” ery they should be examined, 
like raw recruits, and qualified for the office by being under 
thirty years of age, and perfectly sound men. He did not 
care from what authority such a recommendation as this 
came. He spoke it without intending any disrespect, or 
any disparagement to the board of officers or others; but so 
far as he could judge for himself, no authority should con- 
trol him upon this subject. ‘There could be no reason for 
excluding men who had attained the age of thirty. His 
whole experience had been to the contrary; and if he were 
compelled to make any exceptions on the score of age, it 
would he in favor of those who had attained that, or more 
than the age of thirty. We should think the veneration 
which age would give to the character of the clergyman 
would bean additional recommendation. He should think 
the respect which is natural for years, anda venerable and 
dignified deportment, would have its influence on the minds 
of the sailors—a much greater and a much better influence 
than the bearing of one of your juyenile clergy, who is as 
much in danger of falling into the habits of sailors as sail- 
ors are of becoming pions or imbibing religious notions. 
No-—he was for no provision of this sort. 

There was another objectionable -restriction, too. 
The clergyman must-be a manof liberal education. How 
much education was necessary to make up a liberal educa- 
tion? He knew many a backwoods preacher who was a 
thousand times better fitted for the office, though possessed 
of very little book learning, than many men of more liberal 
education. There was a great deal requisite to qualify n 
man to bea chaplain. He must be under thirty years old, 
of liberal education, and, above all, sound; just as if he 
were a foot soldicr, about to be enlisted. Now, while he 
thought hecould trust to the discretion of the oficer of the 
department, not to appoint men decrepid fram old age, or 
incompetent to perform their duties from disease, he saw 
no reason why a chaplain should be required to be sound 
absolutely sound in body or health. There were many ron. 
ditions of life, farremoved from a perfect state of health, 
which would not at all disqualify him for performing his du. 
ties. He (Mr. ©.) feared, also, that an interpretation could 
he given to the words liberal education, which, as used in 
the bill, would have the effect of excluding many a compe- 
tent and meritorious man. No man would like to feel him. 
selfunqnalified. A great many of the worthiest clergy-~—-(and 
he happened to know many worthy people of that class,) 
who were not remarkably well educated, and yet who had 
as much education as fitted them for the discharge of all 
their religious duties—would be excluded under this pro- 
vision about “liberal education.” Could not this thing be 
committed to the executive officer ofthe government? Why 
does the Secretary of the Navy so anxiously solicit the con- 
trol of Congress on these matters? Why does he solicit it to 
control his opinion? Why docs he desire it to forbid any 
man over thirty years of age from being appointed chaplain? 
Why forbid any man unless he have a liberal education? 
And why exclude any man that is not perfectly sound? If, 
in his discretion, it be necessary, where is the use ofany 
further control? If this sort of descriptiu persone is to be at- 
tached to an officer of the navy-~if the chaplain is to be nn- 
der thirty, liberally educated, and sound, ought not the Re- 
corder of the Land Office to be the sume? In legislating up- 
on matters of this kind, it was necessary to trust to the lis- 
cretion .of the officer under whose control these appoint- 
ments are made, and to all the yarying circumstances. The 
question was a very delicate one, whether, by law, we shall 
interpose a rule against those who may be just as competent 
for the station from whieh they are excluded,as those who, 
under the provision, are considered qualified. 

These were the views which constrained him to oppose 
the bill. Te saw no necessity for the appointment of addi- 
tional surgeons and pursers, nor any reason for making 
these exclusions in regard to the chaplains. 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the bill was then laid onthe 
table for the present. f 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
a resolution to print 10,000 copies extra, and the usual quan- 
tity of the report of the Commissioner of Patents. 

Mr. ASHLEY remarked that there was no public document 
yet printed by order of Congress, which concerned the ag- 
vicultural interests of the country. ‘This was the only doc- 
ument which treated of that finterest. It was one of great 
importance to the agriculturist; and he would therefore 
move to amend the report of the Committee on Printing, so 
as to increase the quantity to 20,000 copies, in justice to the 
mass of the community. : 

Mr. SIMMONS said ihe committee regarded the docu- 
ment ag one of great importance to the agricultural inter- 
est; they had therefore increased the qnantily from 5,C00 to 
10,000 copies. He was satisfied that there was no docn- 
ment printed which gives so general satisfaction to theag- 
ricnitural portion of the country, ag this document from the 
Patent Office. ‘The commitiee therefore unanimously 
agreed to print 10,000 copies. A great number of this doc- 
ument was required to satisfy the demand. He should not 
therefore object to. the amendment. Í 

Mr. PHELPS remarked that there was a great portion of 
the report which did not require to be printed at all. The 
commissioner recommends that, in printing the extra co- 
pies, that part showing a list of the patents expired and're- 
newed should be excluded.. He therefore proposed so to 
modify the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he supposed that the same course 
would be observed in printing this report as had heen here- 

fore. 

t The proposition was, on the suggestion of Mr. TAPPAN, 
so amended as to allow, of the 20,000, 200 copies to the com- 


missioner, 


The proposition, ss" thus amended, was agreedto. =° 
Mr. BAYARD reported back-from -the Gommittee on Na» 
val Affairs a bill for the relief of Nathaniel Phillips; which 
heb for th lief of the legal t: 
e bill for. the relief ofthe legal representatives of Jame: 

Bell, deceased, was read a third time Bnd passed. aae 

Mr. MOREHEAD gave notice- that on Monday he would 
ask leave to introduce a resolution to amend the joint reso- 
lation in relation to the collection of certain statistical infor- 
mation. S € 3 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


The general orders having been called, the unfinished 
business of yestesday was resumed, being the further.con- 
sideration’ ax in committee ofthe whole, of the bill to reduce 
the rates of postage, to limit the use and correct the abuse 
of the tranking privilege, and forthe prevention of frauds on 
the revenues of the Post Office Department. ` 

The CHAIR stated thet the pending question was on the 
motion of the senator from Alabama [Mr. Bacay} to. strike 
out the Mth section—that of providing, in lieu of the present 
franking privilege enjoyed hy members: of Congress and 
delegates from ‘Territories, that five free covers for matter 
not exceeding two ounces be furnished to each daily during 
each session of Congress. ` r 

Mr. MERRICK moved to perfect the section before the 
question on striking out was put, by inserting alter the 
words “each member of Congress and delegate from a Ter 
ritory,” the words “and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Secretury of the Senate,” The object was to 
extend the free covers to those officers. $ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The question then returred on Mr. 
strike out the section. $ 
Mr. JARNAGIN felt somewhat embarrassed as to voting 
on this motion, and therefore wished to be informed by the 
senator from Alabama whether it was his purpose, in case 
the motion should prevail, to follow itup by any substi- 
tute to fill the chasm? He mado: this inquiry, because he 
was perfectly satisfied that it was absurd to talijof low post- 
age gif the franking privilege was not to be got clear of al- 
together. If it was intended to offer a substitute to retain 
the franking privilege, as it now exists, he would prefer the 
modification as the suction provides, and should therefore 
vote against the motion. Rut ifthe intention was to do 
away with the franking privilege, it should have his sup- 

port. 

My. BAGBY did not wish to he misunderstood. He had 
stated yesterday that he was in favor of retaining, so far aa 
members of Congress were concerned, the franking: privi- 
lege, as it now existed, properly guarded against abuse; but 
the senator from Tennessee would observe, on turning to 
the oth section of the bill, that the question which he was 
anxious to test would come up directly upon the motion be 
(Mr. Bacay) should submilt,im case the 9th section was 
struck out.” It was his intention to move to amend the fifth 
section, by inserting an exception, (against the total repeal 
of all laws heretofore conferring the franking privilege,) in 
favor of members of Congress. On that question the sene- 
tor from ‘Tennessee would have an opportunity to vote in 
accordance to his wishes. 

Mr. MERRICK explained that, from time to time, various 
laws had been passed conferring the franking privilege; and 
that, to save trouble andthe multiplication of words unne- 
cessurily, the committeo thought the shortest way was to 
insert this section repealing the whole of these laws, So 
much of the franking privi ege as it was proposed to retain 
was reconferred in the subseqhent sections of the bill. 
The effect of this amendment wonld simply be to exempt 
from reprak iue laws which confer the franking privilege 
on members of Congress—letting all other laws relating to 
the franking privilege be repealed, 

Mr. PHELPS was satisfied that, without any other modi- 
fication of the bill as it came from the committee than the 
mere striking out of the 9th section, the measure would 
fail of giving satisfaction to the country. The feanking 
privilege was one of benefit tothe constituency of mem» 
ers of Congress, and not of mere personal fayor to the 
members themselves. He doubted exceedingly if any 
member of Congress practically found it advantageous; 
the great advantage of the privilege enured to his constit- 
vents, and not to him. 

it was his misfortune to differ widely and radically from 
the committee which seported this bill, jn relation to its 
probable effects. He felt assured that the rednetion of 
postage proposed would not meet the public expectation, He 
doubted exceedingly, if that reduction would bring into. the 
mail ony increase of correspondence. 

The reform proposed was not radical enough to effect 
anything. The main source of the evils complained of was 
left untouched. The expenditures of the department should 
be coutracted and economized. Paying $300 per mile on 
routes upon which the service ought to be performed for 
half that amount, or at least two-thirds of it, and on ordina- 
ry mail stage routes, paying double the rates of contracts 
that were necessary, was the main source of embarrass. 
ment tothe department. The bill proposed no reform of 
those matters. 

The public had been led to expect a great reform in re- 
spect to the rates of postage. What did it amount to in 
the provisions of this bill? On the great thoroughfare 
from New York to Albuny, the rate of postage for single 
letters at present is 124 cents, The hill proposes reducing 
itto l0cents. Did any gentleman think a reduction of 2} 
cents would either satisfy public expectation as to that 
route, or have the least possible effectin suppressing pri- , 
yate or public expresses competing with the department? 
In spite ofall the penal enactments that could be devised, 
so long as private expresses would carry single letters for 
5 cents while the government charged 10, penal laws would 
be disregarded, and the expresses would flourish and be 
sustained by public sentiment. He disapproved of the bill, 
then, because it was not radical enough to effect any object 
or importance, However he might regret the failure of the 


Bacrv’s motión to 


‘measure, he felt assured that it would be a failure; and that, 


if it go into effect with its proposed rates of postage, and the 
abolition of the franking privilege of members of Congress, 
the country willappeal to Congress for its revision, and ‘for + 
the restoration of this franking privilege. He 
Mr. MERRICK observed that, in deference to the Senate, 


which he did not wish to weary witha repetition. of his ar- 
guments, he would refrain from reply, and.submit the ques- 
tion to the votes 

The question was -then taken om striking out the ninth 
section, and décided in the allirmative-—yeas 27, nays 17, as 
follows: y 
s YEAS—Messrs. Allen; Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, 
Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, Dix, Dickin- 
son, Fairfield, Foster, Haywood, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Lewis, Miller, Niles, Phe ps, Porter, Semple, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Upham, and Walker-—27. . 

NAYS~—Messrs. Atchison, Bates; Colquitt,. Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Francis, Hannegan, Hager, Mangum, Mer- 
tick, Morehead, Pearce, Simmons, White, Woodbridge, and 
Woodbury—17, > 

Mr. BAGBY now moved to amend the fifth section (that 
which répeals all laws conferring the franking pivilege) by 
exempting’ from repeal the franking privilege now enjoyed 
by members of Congress, delegates from ‘Territories, ‘the 
presiding officers of both Houses of Congress, the clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and the secretary ‘of the 
Senate, ; 

Mr. MERRICK wished, while the senator was preparing 
his amendment in writing, to move an amendment in the 7th 
section, which was to the effect of confining the franking 
privilege reserved to the President, Vice President, Secre- 
taries of the executive departments, Postmaster General, and 
Attorney General, to “letters and packages in relation to 
their official duties,” and to strike out ‘“‘ex-Presidents, ex- 
Vice Presidents, and widows of Presidents of the United 
States;” but withheld it, Mr. Bacay declining to suspend his 
motion. 

The exact effect of Mr. Bacsy’s motion to.amend the ath 
section, was then explained by both Mr. Merrick and Mr. 
Basser, to be, that all the laws confer1ing the franking priv- 
lege would be repealed except those in relation to the privi- 
lege. to members of Congress, Delegates from Territories, 
andfithe clerk of the House of Representatives, and secretary 
of the Senate. ees 

_ Mr. WHITE had been waiting for some time in expecta- 
tion that some reason would he advanced why the franking 
privilege as it now exists should be retained by memhers of 
Congress, and taken away from a most deserving and re- 
spectable class of official persons to whom it was of great 
public importance it shontd be continued. He alluded to 
the deputy postmasters, 

Mr. FOSTER said the bill did not do that. 

Mr. WHITE, By the bill, the deputyfpostmasters will be 

` obliged to endorse’ on their letters “post-office business;” 
and that will restrict them from all the privilege they now 
enjoy, which in many instances is the only or chief remu- 
neration they receive for the performance of their dutics. 
Besides, they might have to answerletters of inquiry tonch- 
ing many public matters of information in their neighbor- 
hood, and cannot afford to do it at their own expense. 
ane FOSTER. Well, make a motion to amend to that ef 
ect. 

Mr. WHITE, A question not easily answered might 
arise as to what was “official business.” Some would con- 
strue it one way, some another; and it would in the end 
tempt evasions, and evil consequences, which might better 
be avoided by continuing the privilege to the deputy post- 
masters. i 

Mr. W. argued at great length, and with great anxiety, in 
favor of retaining the franking privilege to deputy post- 
masters. 

Mr. MERRICK assured the senator that the pending ques- 
tion relatedto one subject, and his argument to another. 
The question at issuc related to the continuance of the 
franking privilege to members of Congress. When the 
section of the bill relating to deputy postmasters came up 
the senator could try any amendment he thought proper. 

Mr. BAGBY pointed out the incongruity of mixing upa 
question about deputy postmasters with a subject distinct 
in its proposition. 

The subject was further debated at great length, particu- 
lavly in relation to the propriety of abolishing the Cranking 
privilege altogether for the sake ofgiving cheap postage in 
the most advantageous terms to the public, by 
Bacry, Becnanan, Meagniex, and Wutre: Messrs. Bue 
wav and Merrie being in favor of doing away with the 
franking privilege altogether; Mr. Bacny in favor of retain 
ing it to members of Congress for the benctit of their cou- 
stituents; and Mr. Wurre in favor of continuing it to depu- 
ty postmasters as well as to members of Congress, 

Pending the arguments, for aud against these proposi- 
tions, the further consideration ofthe bill was postponed, 
and 


‘The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trunspay, January 30, 1845. 

The journal having been read, 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH gave notice that he would on to- 
morrow, or some day soon thereafter, ask leave to introduce 
a bill providing that the Secretary of State shall cause all 
laws and resolutions of a public nature passed by Congress, 
to be published ina number of public newspapers, vot ex- 
ceeding one inthe District of Columbia, and in not more 
than three in each of the several Stotes and Territories of the 
United States; and in like manner all public treaties ratified 
by the United States. 

The notice requiriug the wnawimous consent of the House, 

Mr. HOPKINS objected, and said that such a law was al- 
ready in force. i 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH said that that law was repealed in 
1842, and asked for the reading of the act repealing it. 

Objections being still made, : 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH moveda suspension of the rules; 
which motion was negatived. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
‘Mr. HENLEY asked leave to report the following reso- 
lution from the Committee on Patents: 
Resolved, That twenty-five thousand copies of the report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, without the list of patents 


granted or.expired, and three thousand extra copies of the 
whole report, be printed. 


Objections béing made, ` Cee. 

Mr. HENLEY moved to suspend the rules. 

Mr. WELLER desired to know if this was not the sam 
report that was referred to the Committee on Patents last 
night. - ; : 

Mr. HENLEY replied in the affirmative; and said that the 
resolution he now offered to print it came from that Com 
mittee. . oe 

-Some further conversation followed; when ; 

The question was put on suspending the rules, and result- 
ed in ayes 75, noes 14. y S ita = 
_ No quorum voting, tellers were ordered, and-the vote be- 
ing again taken, the question was decided in the affirmative: 
ayes 93, noes 19. a ee few ad 
Mr. WELLER moved to amend the resolution by striking 


<- out 25,000, and inserting 15,000. Mr. W. said that 15,000 
. copies would be amply suficient to supply the demand for 


this document. It was a very voluminous one, and would 
require some time to set it up. The number printed last ses- 
sion of the same document was only 15,000. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped the amendreent proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio would not prevail. Of the vast amount 
of printing done by Congress, this was about the only docu- 
ment in which the agriculturists and mechanics felt really 
interested. He would givea synopsis or sort of index of 
the contents of the report. Besides the usual account of 
the operations of the Patent Office, the list of patents issued 
and expired, receipts and expenditures, &c., it contains sev- 
eral interesting papers relating to the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, and the newly invented electro-magnetic machine 
of Dr. Page; a description of unburnt brick; mode of ditch- 
ing; wooden railroads; reports of the examiners of patents 
on the progress of the arts and sciences; a notice of the de- 
cisions respecting the extension of patents; the claims issued 
during the past year; the agricultural report, which, besides 
the usual statistics of the crops, &c., contains an able com- 
munication on the Hessian fly, and an account of other in- 
sects that affect the wheat crop; an account of the varie- 
ties of wheat and modes of husbandry, &c.; numerous valu. 
able papers on corn, hemp, flax, &c.; an analysis of the 
different grains, showing their adaptation to different pur- 
poses; a review and condensed statement of the potato dis- 
ease, with preventives which have been thought to be 
most successful; on the culture of tobacco; means to obvi- 
ate the over-production of cotton, and modes to increase its 
consumption; analysis of rice; remarks on the production of 
silk, mode of producing white sugar from maple; additional 
notices of the manufacture ofcornstalk sugar, and methods of 
obviating the principal difficulties hitherto attending that 
manufacture; a new mode of producing sugar from pota- 
toes, as practised in England: acconnt of madder, cultiva. 
tion, &c., also of other new products; extracts from Von 
Thairs celebrated Principles of Agriculture; on the feeding 
of stock, and the manufacture of the carcasses of cattle 
and ales into tallow; manures; markets, home and for- 
eign, &e. 

This (said Mr. H) was the character of the report. lis 
contents are upon subjects mainly connected with the ine 
terests of the laboring classes of the country; and it 
markable that the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Weiter 
should interpose an ubjection to the printing of this particu- 
lar paper, whilst he has remained perfectly silent while we 
have been ordering the printing of immense piles of docu- 
ments that are never read by anybody, and never ought to 
be. Ms. H. said this report. on account of its peculiar char- 
acter, was more eagerly sought after by the people than 
any and all other matter printed by Congress. He was 
himself in favor ofa much larger mimber, and had agreed 
to the resolution as reported, because he feared a greater 
number would be lost. He hoped the amendment would 
not be adopted, and that twenty-five thousand would be the 
number agreed to, He desired a large number for distribu- 
tion anoug his constituents. He had already received vari- 
ous orders for thon from different parts of his district; and 
he was assured by many ground him that the demand was 
very general, He was seldom in favor of the propositions 
made for printing; and in this case lis vote for the largest 
number proposed was in violation ofa general rule. 

Mr. J, W. DAVIS moved the previous question; under the 
operation of which the amendment was rejected; and the 
resolulion was agrecd to. 

Mr. JUGSNLEY then movel to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and, in taking the ques- 
tion, the reconsideration was rejected. 

Mr. HARDIN moved to suspend the rules, for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
to reduce the rates of postage. 

The SPEAKER said the question would be put on sus- 
pendiug the rules. The gentleman was aware he could not 
now designate any particular bill for the committee to act 
on. 

The question was put on Mr. ILsapin’s motion; and, it be- 
ing carried, 

The louse resolved itselfinto Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union—Mr. Weuver of Ohio in the chair. 

he CHAIR stated that the business before the committee 
was the bill providing for extending the jurisdiction of the 
United tes over the ‘Lerritory of Oregon. 

Mr. HARDIN asked the gentleman to yield him the floor, 
to enable him to move to lay the bill aside, and take up the 
bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

Mr, THOMPSON declined asseanting to the genileman's 
request, and observed that he would prefer finishing the 
subject the committee was then on. 

Mr, Ty said that, considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the momentous consequences with which ji was 
fraught to the government of the. United Slates, he would 
have been better pleased if these who intended to oppose 
this bill had first obtained the floor, and explained the 
grounds of their opposition. It had been claimed by some 
that this Oregon question was a northern one, and that it 
had fallen into the peculiar guardianship of northern men. 
He denied it. The North was no more interested in it than 
the South. The ouly question was, is this territory ours? 
and can we take possession of it consistently with our trea- 
ty obligations? if it was a part oi our country, it was as 
much a southern question as it was a northern question, 


i 


There had been rather an unfair insinnation from a certain 
quarter of the House that we should hear nothing from the 
executive on the subject of Oregon until the Texas bill | 


| 


passed the Senate. Now, he considered the Texas and Ore 
gon questions as kindred measures; and he felt sure that no 
representative here would take the responsibility.to make 
his vote on this measure dependent on the fate of the Texas 
question. ake 

But was it our duty to extend our jurisdiction ovér the 
Oregon territory? He believed that public sentiment had 
settled this question, Hebelieved that the public mind was 
as-firmly fixed on the occupation of Oregon as it was on the 
annexation of Texas. . He believed that, at the last canvass, 


. the subjects of Texas and Oregon occupied as large a space 


in the public mind.as any’ other subjects that were ‘brought 
in iagus: He bélieved that, by the election of Polk and. Dal- 


..las, these questions were clearly and decisively settled by 
“the American people. , But we are not called on now (said 


Mr. T.y to decide upon our title to this country. If we were 


“calléd-on to decide our right to the exclusive sovereignty of 


Oregon, the question would be a different one. He did not 
intend now to say anything on that subject. But we are 
only called on to say how far we can go and not commit a 
breach of our existing treaty stipulations, which we` could 
not do; for we all knew, that a treaty is the supreme law of 
the land, and that any law of Congress infringing it would 
be a nullity. The question therefore was to determine how 
far we can extend our jurisdiction. Can we erect a territo- 
rial government? Can we have magistrates and courts there 
to protect our citizens? ‘ 

Alter reading a clause of the treaty of 1818, he asked what 
was our title before the execution ‘of that treaty. In 1819 
we became possessed of the Spanish title, but our prior title 
was based on the grants of 1808, and on discovery of our 
own navigators. He then went into a description of the un- 
settled state of the valley of the Mississippi, and the length 
of the journey to Oregon, as a reason for our neglect to ex- 
ercise ownership. He also recapitwlated the provisions of 
treaties to which the subjects of Great Britain were allowed 
to form settlements for the purposes of trade. een 

Some conversation ensued between Mr. THOMPSON and 
Mr. ADAMS, respectiirg.our title to the territory beyond 
49 degrees of north latitude. He then proceeded to quote 
British statesmen to show that the right and title was admit- 
ted to be in this country; and. then asked-what was. our pre- 
sent condition. We claim exclusive sovereignty, by virtue 
of the treaty of 1819, by which we obtained the Spanish 
title to the territory from 49 dogrens of north latitude to 54 
degrees 40 minutes. Could we, then, send magistrates there, 
and erect forts? Could we exercise that jurisdiction which 
all governments exercise over their own peculiar territory? 
He insisted that we could, and without giving the stipulated 
notice to Great Britain to terminate the joint occupancy. 
England had given this construction to the agreement be- 
tween us, and she had extended the jurisdiction of Lower 
Canada overall her subjects in that territory. i 

She sent her magistrates, erected her forts, and exercised 
ail the powers and privileges ofa sovereign government over 
that territory. She extended her laws there,and subjected our 
citizens to those laws, andin return she offered our citizens 
only the privilege of trading there.’ An objection to this 
Lill was, that by erecting our territory there we extended 
our laws over British subjects. But they did the same 
thing on their part, and now, when difficulties arose between 
British subjects and our subjects in that territory, our sub- 
jects were liable to be sent over by them to Lower Canada 
fortrial. This she justified by her interpretation of the 
treaty of 1818. Had we not the same rights? 

Butthe great objection in this case, as he understood, 

was not that we extended onr jurisdiction over that terri- 
tory, but that we provided for grants of land hereafter; and 
that this included exclusive sovereignty. He read from a 
law of Parliament showing that they had’extended in behalf 
of their subjects, the common law rights of land over that 
territory, and this she claimed under our treaty with her. 
But our rights under the treaty of 1818 followed up and 
strengthened by the treaty of 1827 (both which he examin- 
ed) were not equal to those of Great Britain, but superior, 
because our title was better; they had never claimed sove- 
reignty there but only equal privileges in trade. But-this 
bill did not propose to make special grants; but such was its 
modesty that it extended none of our ordinary grants of 
land over this country; it merely promised these grants 
hereafter when it should be in our power to give them. To 
do this, he argued it was not necessary to give them the no- 
tice provided for the termination of the joint occupation. 
This House was not prepared to do that at this time; but 
this bill could be passed without taking that step, We 
acted, in the passage of this bill, under the treaty; we did 
not, thereby, violate—we did not annihilate—that treaty. 
Heretofore there had been some excuse for delay to take 
this step, because our citizens were but temporarily there, 
engaged intrade; but now our emigrants were gathering 
from every portion of this Union, and were pushing for- 
ward and locating on the fertile soil of that beautiful valley 
of Oregon, and they now. demanded the exercise of our 
rights, under treaty, in their protection. They asked for 
our laws and magistrates to suppress vice and encourage 
virtue; and this, he argued, could not militate against the 
interests of Great Britain, nor could she reasonably object 
to it. ` ' 
It was insisted that there would he conflicting jurisdiction. 
But were we to aliow our citizens to remain unprotected, 
at the mercy of English magistrates, because, forsooth, 
England had first exercised their rights? No: the public 
voice of the country, justice itself, pronounced a negative 
to this. We had but to extend our Jaws to give protection 
to ourcitizens there; and if a conflict for Jurisdiction was 
to come. he said let it come. But no such result would 
rightfully follow; and he would not so far impeach the mo. 
tives and character of England as to suppose that they would 
ensne. All American statesmen admitted that this country 
helonged to us. If, then, this bill did not infringe upon the 
rights of English subjects. it was unworthy of our govern- 
ment, a stigma on our fair name, to fail fo pass it. and to 
extend to our citizens that protection which they hada right 
to demand. = 

Mr. T.’s hour having expired, 

Mr. McCLERNAND obtained the floor. and commenced 
with some preliminary remarks, in which he referred to the 
magnitude of the question, and said that the people of the 
country demanded serious, decided, final action upon this 
question. It was regarded as a national and also as a seç- 


tional question. As a national question, because it invol 
questions of boundary, junisdiouon, : Sir eats otis 
citizens of the United States; as ‘a sectional cuestion 7 S 
considered bythe people of the valley of the Mississi pi z 
question of border safety, of territorial limits, of relat 
wealth, population, and power, as an integral portion of this 
Wnion; andin. both these points of view, immediate, con- 
cavea hon was.demandcd: by the people of their repre- 
~. Tfiwar should:come out of this measure, let it come: i 
moitoand their sentiment are, “millions for:defence, a 
ing for tribute.” If war should arise out of this subject 
how will it-arise? It would be because of the criminal de- 
lays‘of our government in pressing our just claims to this 
territory, which is-rightfully ours. France and England at 
one time held dominion over different. parts of this ‘conti- 
nent, and for a long time difficulties existed between them 
in relation to their respective boundaries. Neither part 
would concede to the other, and the result was a loig. and 
bloody war. Now, the same thing was likely to occur to 
CRG ALE CE ete cdnsierng ny naan 
£ se wi a ally. negligent, in failing to in- 
sist on our undoubted rights. The obligations between a 
government and its citizens were, protection on the one 
side, and obedience-and service on the other. How could 
these reciprocal obligations be carried out—how could the 
lives, liberties, and property of the citizens be protected— 
while the government failed to fix its boundaries? ‘The cit- 
izen, if he treads on doubtful territory, exposes himself to 
imprisonment, and even to the loss of life; and such, in- 
deed; had been the fate of hundreds of our citizens who 
have emigrated tothe Oregon Territory to build wpa vast 
empire. like their brethren who have gone to the western 
untry. 

There the citizens of the United States have been held 
amenable to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the au- 
thorities of Great Britain. ‘Eheir persons have been seized 
upon for debt, and they have been transmitted from Oregon 
to Canada to be immured in Canadian dungeons. All this 
has resulted from the criminal neglect of this government 
to exercise its high functions, and thereby extend protec- 
tion to its citizens. But it was objected’ that they had not 
legal competence.to pass this bill: first, because it would 
conflict with the treaty stipulations between our govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain; and, secondly, because we 
have nota sufficient title to all the territory. He should, in 
the first place, proceed to examine these objections. The 
objects of the conventions of 1818 and 1827 were not to set- 
ile the rights of sovereignty or of empire of either country 
to this territory. These conventions related altogether to 
trade, navigation, and fisheries. Let this be borne in mind. 
By the convention of 1818, the country of Oregon was 
made open for the purposes of trade and commerce, both to 
the citizens of the United States and of Great Britain; but 
the question of sovereignty was not touched, nor was it 
designed to be touched. Jn fact, there was an express dec- 
Jaration in the convention that it was not to be touched. 
Then, whether we have a right to extend our jurisdiction 
over Oregon, depends upon the question of sovereignty; 
and how did that question stand? {t was a fact that, before 
ane convention of 1827, we were in possession of this Ter- 
ritory. 

Jn 1810 the Missouri Fur company established various 
trading posts in the country, and in 1805 and 1806 Messrs. 
Lewis and Clark took formal possession of it in the name of 
the United States. In 1811 Astoria was established under 
the auspices of a trading company of New York, atthe head 
of which was John Jacob Astor, of that city. There cul- 
tivation was in progress; trade was carried on with the na- 

_ tives, and the furs received from them were transported to 
China. We had therefore possession of the country prior 
to 1818, when, by the convention of that year, we granted 
to Great Britain only the privileges of trade and commerce. 
If, then, we had possession of the country, and there was no 
restriction on our sovereignty by this convention, we may 
safely pass this bill without infringing the stipulations of 
that convention. We had the strongest evidence that our 

ossession was rightful; because, by the treaty of Ghent of 
1814, it was provided that all places taken by either govern- 
ment from the other during the war should be delivered up: 
Astoria, under this provision, was restored, which would 
not have been done had Great Britain considered herself as 
having any right to the country. The very fact of the res- 
toration of Astoria, under the provisions of the treaty of 
Ghent, was an implied recognition of our right on the part 
of Great Britain, anda renunciation of any right of hers. 
Jf. then, we had possession of the country, and we had an 
implied recognition by Great Britain of our right, surely we 
might now safely enlorce that right by the passage of the 
bill on the table.” If any gentléman would refer to the cor- 
respondence which took place between Col. Prevost, who 
was appointed by our government to receive that post from 
the British, and the agents of the British government who 
were to deliver it, he would there find the contemporaneous 
understanding of the treaty was. that the sovereignty of 
this country was in the United States; and that, when it was 
restored to the United States, Great Britain was to have no 
other privileges in it but those of trade and commerce. 

‘Asthen, there was no limitation and restriction on our 

y by the conventions of 1818 and 1827, why 
should they not pass this pill when the public interest re- 
quired it, and the popular voice demanded it? Assuming 
that there was nothing in the conventions of 1818 and 1827 
to prevent the House from passing. this bill; he would next 
inquire if there was eny defect in our title which ought also 
to oppose it. He admitted that if there was any doubts as to 
our title, the Dill should not be passed; but he proposed to 
examine this question, and if he could get the attention of 
the committee, he thought he could satisfy them that our 
title to the whole length and breadth of Oregon was clear 

; | Mr. Mots. then entered into 2 critical and 

ation of the title of the United States by 

ties with Frence and Spain, and by occu- 
ne a perfect. and valid tide, and one 

e sadow of a pretence to dis- 


discovery, Dy tres 
pancy, showing it to 
which Great Biitain had not th 
i recapitnlated the treaty stipulations py which we de- 
rived our title, and noticed the discoveries by our own nay- 
igatoys, reading extracts from their narratives m illus tration 
of bis position, showing that the claims of English naviga- 
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tors were groundless, our navigators having made. prior 
discoveries. He said it appeard to him, and he thought it 
would appear to the candid world, that Great Britain had no 
valid title to that territory. That domain was vested alone 
and exclusively in the United States by the treaty of 1819 
‘and the discoveries of our own navigators; and it was then 


-no longer a question of title, but one of boundary only. 


Could, then, the treaty-making power surrenderany j 
of that territory to which our Vide was Tedisguuabler. He 
denied that it could; but if it should, then the inhabitants of 
that territory would be restored to their primitive rights, and 
they would be authorized to resort to theirown strong arms 
to maintain those rights which their government would 
have abandoned. He would, however, warn gentlemen that 
a surrender of any portion of the Orégon would not receive 
the sanction of the people of the West, or of the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi ; andhe went on to show that the propo- 
sition of Mr. Clay, in 1826, to surrender part of this territo- 
ry, had contributed much to his defeat at the Mtè election. 
He then spoke of the extent of that territory —being equal to 
2 dereen, running north and south, and 500 miles'from the 
acific ocean to the Rocky mountains, embracing 50,000 
square miles. - He said it was twice as large as England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales together, whose wealth and 
power had given that “sea-girt isle” the power by which na- 
tions were subjugated to her will. He next spoke of the 
quality and fertility of the soil of the Oregon, and the agri- 
cultural advantages which it afforded. Many of our citizens 
had explored that country, and from them we had the most 
favorable reports of the productiveness of its soils, It was 
a country, too, which was valuable for its minerals; it was 
watered, too, by valuable streams. ‘The Columbia river was 
navigable to a great extent; and even beyond that, it afford- 
ed a useful power for the working of machinery. At the 
mouth of the Columbia, too, a city must spring up which 
would be one of our grent commercial emporiums, by which 
we should be enabled to carry on an extensive trade with 
China. He was proceeding to speak ofthe power of Great 
Britain, and the exercise ot it in the affairs of nations, when 
the chairman of the committee announced the termination 
of the honorable gentleman’s hour. 

Mr. OWEN said he had risen for the purpose ofmaking a 
very few remarks on this question, and those were of a busi- 
ness character. He however should not have said a word 
now, but for some opinions which had been expressed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories, (Mr. A. V. 
Brown, } the gentlemen from Alabama, (Mr. Beuser,] and the 
gentlemen who had spoken to-day, to the effect that we had 
aperfect right, and indeed that there were no seruples in 
regard to the passage of this bill, without, at the same time, 
passing a joint resolution to determine the joint occupancy 
of this territory. It would be recollected that, at the last 
session, he introduced: such a joint resolution, which was 
now on the calendar of the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. Now, he would not say that they had 
no right to pass this bill, orthat we transcended any Jaw by 
its passage as it stood with its Jand clanse--for that appear- 
ed to be the most important point—Dut it did appear to him 
that they were going beyond the sy rit of the convention by 
which we were bound; and in politics, as in morals, ifan act 
were doubtful, it would be wiser to abstain from its exer 
cise. 

Mr. BELSER explained, He said he had expressly ad- 
mitted, in his argument yesterday, that the donation princi- 
ple contained in this bill was the going of one step further 
than Great Britain had gove. 

Mr. OWEN resumed, and sail that the gentleman from 
Mississippi had argued that they chad the right to pass 
this bill without giving the notice to Greet Britain to ter- 
minate the joint occupancy. He then read from the articles 
agreed upon by the convention, which were resfirmed in 
1527, to show the terms on which the joint occupancy was 
based. lle also called the attention of the committee to the 
proceedings of the negociation as a commentary on the 
treaty, aud read extracts from it as it was published in 
document 199, Ist session of the 20th Congress. 

Now, he contended that we had no right to grant lands, 
and we had no right, on the same principic, to promise lands 
unless we had exclusive sovereignty; that we were trans- 
cending the spirit, if not the letter, of what was right and 
just in so doing. The gentleman said Great Britain had done 
this. It seemed to hin (Mir. O.) that the act of Parliament 
to whichthe gentleman had referred did not show this fact; 
but ifthey had done it, it was our duty to protest against it. 
It was not politicaliy—it was not morally right; it was like 
one promising to convey a piece of land in five years 
to which he did not know he should ever obtain title. He 
believed, before we promised, even prospectively, that we 
ought to give notice to Great Britain for the termination of 
the joint occupancy. He was not for sneaking into that Ter- 
ritory; he went for going into it ina plain, straightforward 
manner. Hew biced to hear from the opposite side of 
the House, the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Ap ams} 
express his wiliugness to go for and give that notice. 

He was not disposed to operate against this bill, bat he 
gave notice, as soon as it passed, that he should move to 
fake up this joint resolution for the notice for the termine- 
tion of this joint eccupaic 

Mr. A. V. BROWN (chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories) wished to make an inquiry with reference to the 
point that we were granting and parceling ovt the terri- 
tory which we knew was not our His position was, 
that we were promising grants ¥ ch we belicved we 
should be able hereafter to comply with. We be eved in 
our title, and we were willing to give promises to our set- 
tlers under that helief. Would nota proviso under the sve- 
tion be satisfactory to the genileman that these promises of 
grants should be subiect to the decision ofany controversy 
now pending between the two countries? 

Mr. OWEN resumed. ie was afraid, if that would be 
satisfactory to the gentleman, it would not be at oll to the 
settlers. He should be sorry to take land on such condis 
tions. Our title to that whole country was perfect, saving 
the restrictions wefourselves had placed upon it by this ron- 
yention, and we ought to get y of it. Great Britain hed 
never claimed exclusive jurisdiction; she had disclaimed any 
right in the soil there. i 

‘Mr THOMPSON. Does she say Oregon helongs tons? 

Mr. OWEN, No:she does not; yut she does not say it be- 
longs to her. The burden of the proof was with the gentle- 


manto show that Great Britain had ever exercised the right 
to grant any lands in Oregon. If she had doneg, we ought 
to praten solemnly against it, and declare ita cause-of war, 
and not simply to say, as she had done wrong, we would 
do so too. Our title was undisputed; and he would not, 

therefore, enter into that argument. He ‘merely megnt. to 
say this in regard to the matter of there being any danger of 
this leading to war. Why not pass the resolution at once, 

and have done with it?. If there was danger of its leading 
to war, there -was quite as much danger in passing 
this bill, by which we promise, and in five years 
we must ‘exercise the right, of: iving absolute, 
indefeasible title to our own citizens. As far as the chance 
of quarrel went, he believed difficulties far. more likely to 
arise if we proceeded to pass such a lew with the possibili- 
ty of Great Britain retaliating in passing such a law; he 
did not know that she would do it. If she did, what was the 
consequence? That two governments would come. into 
conflict under the most unfavorable circumstances, where 
ihe rifle would be used at a distancesrom the seats of their 
respective governments; and if the rifle was. used, see if we 
could make up the.quarrel without muking a gener@l war? 
He repeated, he was for going M this matter straightforward 
and openly to work. He thought it time that the joint occu- 
pation should cease; if gentlemen said it would place dif- 
culties in the way of the negotiation, he differed from them; 
he believed it would rather facilitate it. 


Mr. A. V. BROWN (Mr. O. yielding for explanation) said 
the reason why the Committee on Territories had confined 
themselves exclusively to the originating a territorial gov- 
ernment was, that they did not conceive it a proper ques- 
tion, nor did he think it a proper queslion now in this 
Jouse to say anything at all whether this notice should be 
riven to Great Britain under tho treaty or not, We believed 
it important to extend our laws over regon; thet proposi- 
tion stood by itself; the other was a disputed proposition, 
the negotiation of which was going on at the time this re- 
port was made—at the last sexsion—and it belonged to the 
executive. It would be an accumulation of difficulties in 
doing this, which everybody believed proper to do if the 
question of notice was brought into this discussion. What 
was the reason why ho had great objection to any thing 
beine said or dene with reference to. this notice on this bill. 
It helonged to another branch of this government; it was 
involved in difficulties peculiar to itself, and of which this 
bill did not partake. k 

Mr. OWEN resumed, Jn reference to the giving this no- 
tice being a matter which concerned the executive alone, he 
believed it would be a greater responsibility, considering 
the difference of feeling here, than any executivo would be 
willing to take. He knew they had not the right to instruct 
him; he might decline to comply with it; but in regard to 
this matter, which the gentlemon said might lead to war, it 
was so important that the war-making power ought to accord 
evidence to the executive, that they were willing to sustain 
him. He did not say that the P sident had not the power 
to give this notice, but upon them ought to fall the respon- 
sibility. 

In regard to embarrassing the bill, that was far from his 
intention. Te would offer no amendment to ite But 


as soon as the bill passed, he desired to say he should call - 


up the joint resolution requesting the President to give. no- 
tice to the British governments for the termination of this 
joint occupancy; believing that when we passed this bill, 
we did that which morally bound us to pass this joint 
resolution also. This was all he desired to say. 

Mr. J. Re INGERSOLL addressed an inquiry to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, [Mr. A. V, Brows, 
the purport of which couldnot-be gathered by the ‘reporter. 

Mr. BROWN. in reply, said he had spoken on the point 
whether the contemplated grant of lands in futuro, under 
this hill, would de a violation of any existing treaty stipula- 
tions between the two countries. He had expressed the 
opinion that it would not be; but if there were doubts on 


-the subject, he would be willing that a provision should ba 


inserted that the future grants of land promised by this bill 
should be subject to any decision of pending questions pe- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr.INGERSOLL snid the gentleman had not understood 
his inquiry. He did not object so much to the extensive 
grants of land proposed, as to our establishing our form of 
government before the very face of the agreement that re- 
mained that the country should be left free aud open to the 
people of both governments—a form of government which 
was exclusive. and entirely inconsistent with the establish- 
ment of a British government there, It was utterly impossi- 
ple, unless they destroyed the whole bill prepared with so 
much care by the Committee on Territories, to introduce a 
clause that nothing in it should conflict with the integrity 
of treaties between this government and the British govern 
ment, inasmuch as it directly violated and disregarded 
them altogether. And he thought the gentleman from In- 
diona (Mr. Owen] had been the first member on thie floor to 
defend the honor and integrity of this country. He doubted 
not our litle. to that country, but he argued the paramount 
importance, above every oiher consideration, of preserving 
inviolate our national faith, and untarnished our, naliona 
honor, which were inconsistent with the course of proceed- 
ing proposed by this bill. 

Mr. 1. contended that the passage of this bill would be a 
violation ofour treaty stipulations with Great Britain, which 
provided that the citizens of both nations should have the 
privilege of occupying the country; and that if we had a 
right to introduce our governor and magistrates and our 
laws in it, Grest Britain would have the same right, and 
then the anomaly would be presented of a monarchical 
government and a government with republican institutions 
inthe same couniry. He expre ed his doubts whether any 
violations of the rights of oar Citizens had been committed 
lately in the Oregon ‘Territory. He had heard of murders 
and outrages thathad been committed a long time ago, but 
he helieved there had been none for the last fificen years. 
leprecated the war spirit which had been excited on 
bject, and for which he thought there was no possi- 


ce was here received from the President of the 
United & (by Mr. Jonn TYLER, his seeretary; when 

Mr. INGERSOLL said that as it was possible that this 
message might relate to the subject on which they were 
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debating, he would move 
let it be read. 

ne committee accordingly rose, and reported progress; 

when : 
_ The SPEAKER communicated to the House the message 
just received, which was one transmitting certain resolutions 
of the legislature of Mlinois, just received by the President 
from the governor of that State. 

On motion of Mr. A. V. BROWN, 

The House again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and 
Me J.R. INGERSOLL resumed, and concluded his re- 

tarKS, 

Mr. H HAMLIN observed that in the few remarks he 
proposed to make on the question before the committee, he 
should not trespass on their patience or attention in recapi- 
tulating the authorities on which it was proposed to exer- 
Cise jurisdiction over the Oregon Territory, or examining 
our title by treaty, discovery, or settlement. He had heard 
no gentleman question the authority by which we held the 
country, and he had heard no gentleman express a doubt of 
the right by which we held it to a certain point. He would, 
however, suggest to the gentleman who introduced the bill, 
a certain modification which he thought would remove 
every doubt and difficulty from the minds of all the mem- 
bers present. That was, to amend the bill, so as to leave 
the boundaries indefinite, and then the passing of the bill 
would be doing no more than what had been by Great 
Britain already. 

In ancient times, the cry, “I am a Roman citizen,” was 
enough to protect the citizen who made it, throughout 
the widely extended Roman empire; and he wanted the 
name of an American citizen to protect the owner of it 
throughout this continent. Let us extend the ægis of our 
institutions ovey that vast country by passing this bill, and 
it will give to the thousands of our citizens who are settled 
there, the protection to which they are justly entitled. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL] 
spoke of the war spirit which he said was growing up 
amongst us. He begged leave to differ with the gentleman. 
Jt was nota war spirit, but a spirit of firmness which he 
saw rising throughout the country. His motto was, neither 
yashnzss nor diffidence; and he, therefore, would support 
the principles of this bill, as it was intended to secure our 
rights without infringing those of Great Britain. 

The whole history of the British government for 
centuries past had” been one of usurpuiion and ag- 


that the committee rige, so as to 


gression. The policy of that government was to 
plant her foot on then bring 


some country, and 
to bear her diplomatic skill, Shih. made the negotia- 
tions always result in her favor. As an instance of this 
policy, and the success which followed from it, Mr. H. 
alinded to the British usurpation of a valuable portion of 
the territory of Maine, the State he represented, and the 
negotiations by which that State was curtailed of part of 
her fair proprotions. And herehe begged leave to correct 
a misaprehension which existed in the minds of many 
members of that House. It had Ween stated, and generally 
believed, that the authorities of Maine assented to'the treaty 
by which a part of her territory, and a portion of her cit- 
isens, Were transferred to Great Britain. This was not so. 

Hesaid neither Mainc nor Massachusetts, nor both to- 
gether, assented or agreed that Maine should be divided as 
she was by the treaty of 1841, which was known as the 
treaty of Washington. 

Mr. WINTHROP was understood to inquire if Maine had 
not accepted the compensation which was agreed to be 
paid to her. 


Mr. HAMLIN said he believed there was no difference - 


between Maine and Massachusetts on that subject; but his 
colleagues would bear him out in the assertion, that the le- 
gislature of Maine refused, absolutely refused to assent to 
tho ceding of one solitary inch of soil, unless there were 
contiguous territory given in exchange forit., It was true 
that they appointed commissioners, but to what did they 
assent? That the trealy-making power—the Senate, in 
whose hands and keeping were the the honor and integrity 
of Maine—should pass onit. She yielded to the treaty-ma- 
king power the guardianship of their honor, and the privi- 
lege to say how far Maine was bound to yield. And the 
treaty was ratified against the well known wishes of the 
representatives of Maine on thisfloor, and the only demo- 
cratic senator from Maine inthe other body. So far, then, as 
Maine was concerned, she never gave her assent to eny con- 
cession further than the placing of her rights and honor in 
the keeping of the Senate. True, after the treaty received 
the sanction of the Senate, she received back some of the 
money which she had expended in protecting that territo- 
ry, but there was also a large part which they had ex- 
pended that never had been returned. He alluded to this 
for the purpose of showing the necessity of prompt and 
energetic action in relationto the Oregon; and he repeated 
that the history of the British government had been one ot 
usurpation all over the world. In relation to the boundary 
of Maiue, they had one marked by the finger of God, and 
which the British government had admitted to be ours: but 
the slow process of negotiation year after year, and by 
administration after adniunis ion, had resulted as he had 
suown, And like causes produce like effects. But again, 
he did not understand the gentleman from Indiana as mean- 
ing to incorporate inthis billa provision to suspend the 
Jolt occupancy, and to annul the article ef the treaty by 
which it had been agreed to. . 

Mr OWEN explained. He had not expressed any wish 
toamend the bill or to obstruct its passage; but he had 
given notice that, as soon as this bill should pass, he should 
cal] up his resolution to terminate the joint occupancy. 

Mr, HAMLIN was glad to hear the explanation: and he 
agreed with the gentleman from Indiana, and gave his con- 
currence to the proposition which that gentleman had sub- 
mitted, and would vote for it with all cheerfulness. It was 
that the joint occupancy should be terminated: andhe 
{ask the gentleman from Pen nsvivonia [Mr J. R 
sant ifthat was manifesting a war spirit. He was of 
opinion thatthe only war that it would occasion would be 
. paper bullets, and prevent one of a more sanguinary 
eter, Prompt, energetic, and decisive action on cur 
as more likely to avoid a collision with a foreign pow- 
than to wad to it. Nor could there be any impropriety 
inexpressing to the executive the opinions of the represent- 


atives of the people on this subject, in language which 
bie neither be disrespectful nor an interference with his 

Mr. BELSER remarked that, if they took that step, the 
resolution to terminate the joint occupation would not take 
effect until the expiration of twelve months. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he understood, and was about to 
comment on that fact. He then continued his remarks, 
contending that the passage of the joint resolution could not 
be deemed disrespectful to the executive. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had inquired in what manner t ey could 
exercise joint occupation of that territory with Great Brit- 
ain? He would ask that gentleman on what terms, and by 
what authority, was it that Great Britain was now exer- 
cising jurisdiction—by what greater authority was it than 
that which we possess? 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL replied that they had no right to 
pass this bill as itis; they had no right to pass any bill 
which would interfere with the free occupancy of that Ter- 
ritory by the citizens and subjects of both governments. 
He knew not that the British government exercised any ju- 
risdiction overit; if they did, two wrongs did not make a 
right. Ourcourse should be a diferent one. Much as he 
desired peace—the greatest blessing that God gave to men 
—yet, on aproper occasion, he should be ready to buckle 
onhis arms and stand by his friend from Maine, ready to 
defend his country against all its enemies. 

Mr. HAMLIN had no doubt that when they required the 
Co-operation ofthe gentleman from Pennsylvania, he would 
be ready to give it; but he (Mr. H.) believed the day was 
distant when such co-operation would be- requi-red by 
any but such as they were considering there. But, to re- 
turn to the subject from which he had Ti parted, He under- 
stood that the British government was exercising jurisdic- 
tion over that Territory, and the citizens of this Union 
were held amenahle to British law. 

Ifhe had not been misinformed, American citizens had not 
only been tried by, but executed under, British law—having 
been first taken to Canada for that purpose. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said ifthe British government had 
done that, she had made herself amenable to those obliga- 
tions which one nation owes to another when she had done 
an avowed wrong; and war would be justifiable on our 
part. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he was stating the acts of the British 
government as he understocd them, io show the necessity 
for prompt and energetic action. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania inquired why attempt the Interference wiih this 
joint occupancy at this time, while negotiatiens are going 
on? ‘That was the old cry which had been so long sounded 
in theirears. Negotiation? Why, they had negotiated un- 
til they had dismembered the Union. ‘fhey had negotiated 
on this subject for twenty years, and whet had been gained 
by negotiation? He believed it was time now to give this 
notice, and thereby show the sense of the people upon it, 
and then one full year would be left for the negotiating par- 
ties to settle the question on proper terms, if it could be set- 
tied at all by negotiation. Years ago, when they were 
about to enter upon the settlement of this question, the cry 
was, “oh! we are about to negotiate,” or, “we are 
negotiating.” Now, he would do nothing rash in this 
matter; and he would avoid offence to any one; but 
was there anything. disrespectful in .the terminating 
the treaty, or in saying in respectful langnage, that 
if, after one years, it shall be found that negotiation 
has been useless, the proper authorities may put an end to 
the existing state of things, that we might fall back on that 
title, which is as good to that territory as our title is to any 
ofthe States of this Union? He should vote for the passage 
ofthis bil, although there might be some of its details 
which it might be proper to alter. One alteration he had 
already suggested, which would add to the friends ef the 
measure—that is, to make the operation of the bill co-exten- 
sive with our territory, without defining our boundaries, 
which might possibly go beyond 54 degrees 40 minutes. 
‘What, he would ask, was to be gained by additional delay? 
He would ask his friend from Pennsylvania what he expect- 
ed to gain. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL replied, Compliance with our 
stipulations of 1818 and 1827. We should give to Great 
Britain the notice first. We ought, perhaps, to have done 
it fifteen years ago; but we had not done so. Let it be done 
now. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he was for the notice and for the bill 
too; and he asked again, by what authority it was that the 
British government was exercising jurisdiction there. She 
understood her rights and our rights—co-extensive with 
hers. We should assert ours, that we mighi give protec- 
tion to American citizens, by extending to that Territory 
American laws. But his friend from Pennsylvania objected 
to the bill, because he held that the notice should be given 
first. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said, if the negotiations which 
were going on between the two governments should fail to 
produce any satisfactory result, he would go for the notice 
with all his heart. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he was bound to take the explanation 
of his friend from Pennsylvania. But when would negotia- 
tion end? Some 30 years the negotiation about the Maine 
boundary was continued, even after Great Britain had ad- 
mitted our title, and had requested permission that her 
troops might be conveyed across it; and it was then termi- 
nated hy the loss of a portion of that territory. And even 
so inthis matter. Indisputable as was our title, negotiate 
for twenty or thirty years, and it would only be terminated 
when a portion had been secured to the British government. 
Now he believed it was their duty atonee to throw the 
shield of American laws over American citizens. He was 
prepared to go for this bil. He was also prepared to go for 
the resolution ofthe gentleman from Indiana. fMr. Owes] 
and give notice of their intention to te ate the joint oc- 
cupancy of the territory: and he he t he should then 
be prepared to goa step farther, and lay down of iron, 
and cennectus with China from the coast of the Pacific. 
‘Thus they would bring Oregon nearer to this Capitol than 
she wasa few years e20, by iron dug from Pennsylvania, 
stretched tothe Far West: and thus thai country would be 
the better able to enjoy all the advantages ofcur blessed in- 
stitutions. f 

Here the genileman’s hour expired. 


S 


Mr. ELMER wished to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to some objections to the bill now before them, which 
had not been distinctly adverted to by those who had so 
well elucidated this subject. For one, he was ready to join 
now in passing a resolution, requesting the executive. to 
give the required notice to terminate this joint possession. 
He would not add the qualification of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. Incexsoxz,} that we should wait 
and see what would be the result of the negotiation. In 
his judgment, this negotiation had dragged along long 
enough. It was time, in his opinion, that this negotiation 
was atan end, and that ourrights should be asserted. He 
was ready to go farther--to extend our lawg over American 
citizens in Oregon, without waiting for the result “of the 
negotiation, or without fearing war. If this bill went no 
further than to extend our laws over our own citizens and 
settlements, he should be prepared to give it his vote; but 
it did go a great deal further; and, in his judgment, ag at 
present advised, itwent directly in the face. of the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of 1818, and the confirmatory treaty 
of 1827. These treaties provided, in substance, that this 
territory should be conceded and treated by both parties as 
debatable ground, to which both parties claim a title, and 
the settlement of which title to be held in abeyance; and, 
in’ the mean time, both parties to have free ingress and 
egress, without molestation the one from the other: As far 
as the treaty was concerned, there was no settlement of the 
question of possession, one way or the other. It had been 
called, by almost all who had ‘spoken, a joint occupancy, 
which the treaty provided for. He agreed with the Com- - 
mittee on Territories, that there was no distinct recogni- 
tion of occupancy, one way or the other. That question, 
like all other questions, was left for future settlement; but 
it did provide for free access, and for the exercise of such 
rights by the one party as by the other party there. 

Now we proposed to establish a territorial government, 
by metes and bounds, including all we claimed—all that to 
which we had a good right, and all that to which, perhaps, 
in the opinion of others, we had a better right. And when 
he said this, he did not mean to put the same construction 
on the words good and better that the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts had seemed to put upon these words of 
Mr, Jefferson in regard to a similar case—viz. that one 
claim was bad and the other good; but that both titles were 
good, but that the one was, perhaps, more susceptible of 
proof thanthe other. It was estimated that our title was 
good to 54 deg. 40 min.; and, in the opinion of some, it was 
a better title as far north as 49 deg. He would not go into 
the consideration of our title; it was admitted good by all 
here, and was probably good to the whole territory; but he 
knew that the whole thing was under negotiation—that our 
government had repeatedly offered to give up the territory 
north of 49 deg. Now we were about to extend our gov- 
ernment over the whole of it; we were about to give rights 
to land, or inchoate rights, that was a possession, to give 
which, if continued five years, will entitlo the possessor to 
the land. i 

But this bill went further, and in very terms attempted to 
carry our jurisdiction over the citizens of Great Britain 
which was, in his humble judgment, directly in the face of 
the treaty. Great Britain had made settlements, built forts, 
&c.; and now, by this bill, we proposed'to extend our juris- 
diction over these forts and over their citizens there. This 
was further than we were entitled to go, and- further than 
Great Britain herself had gone. His objection was not to 
building forts on our part; he was perfectly willing to do 
this; but his objection was to our undertaking to extend 
our laws over British forts. 

He asked the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Hamun] by 
what authority he had stated to the House that American 
citizens had been taken to Canada and there executed for 
an infraction of British laws? lt was not certainly on the 
authority of any public document. here was no proof of 
it; ithad never been complained of. He ventured to say, 
having carefuily read the British laws, that if any Ameri- 
can citizen chose to set up his defence that he was not with- 
in the purview of British laws, it would be allowed to him. 
It did not attempt the exercise of power over American citi- 
zens; and a proof of it was, as we had heard within a few 
days, that the American citizens in that territory had set 
up their own government there, and that within the very 
sound of the British cannon; and that without any inter- 
ference of the British authorities. 

Mr. HAMLIN stated that he had made the remark al- 
Inded to on information gathered, he believed, from an er 
pose ot this matter by Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, ina 
small pamphlet on that subject. 

Mr. ELMER resuming, said if that fact was established, 
he concurred most fully with the gentleman from Pennsyk 
vania, (Mr. J. R. Jnerrsoii,} and from Indiana, [Mr. 
Owen,]} that it was good cause of war. And when wead- 
mitted that, we must remember what we admitted further ag 
a corollary, viz: that the admission that this was a cause 
ofwar upon the British government, if it had undertaken 
to iry and execute our citizens in the face of the treaty, 
was an admission that it would be a good canse of war on 
the part of the British government if we undertook to try 
and execute their citizens under our laws before we gave 
this notice. E 

That was his objection to this bill. There was a provis- 
jon in the bill, as reported at the last session, that British 
subjects should be delivered up to the British authorities if 
arrested. his provision was also in the bill reported by 
the late Dr. Linn in the Senate. Heretofore, in both Houses, 
there was a proviso that our laws should not apply to Brit- 
ish subjects; we were bound to do this now, until the year 
of the required notice expired. It was important that we 
should do this, if we would maintain unimpaired our just 
rights to that territory, that we should not only abstain 
from infringing, but from appearance of infringing, on the 
rights of others. It was betlerto err on the safe side, and 
he argued that there was no necessity of going so far. He 
trusted ihat this bill would he modified; he could not say, 
with the gentleman from Indiana, that he was willing to 
vote for it as it now stood, and he could not see how the 
gentleman, with his own principles, conld consent to vote 
for it. If this bill did infringe the treaty, why should we 
put ourselves in this dificulty, when a bill, not having ef 
feet on the Butish settlements, would dnswer our purpose 
as well? 


Mr.-E. having concluded, a 
N p Ereman rising to address the Chair, > 
T estion was taken on the pending amendme 
I tears frat poe the epee Sorty-nine aa 
‘forty;” (making fifty-four degrees forty mi tes 
‘northern boundary of She Territory panies ths 
Some conversation “arose on a point of order, in which 
_ Several gentlemen participated. ; 
< Mr. WINTHROP moved to strike out the first section, in 
‘order to Torm a pending question for debate. 
Mr. W: HUNT obtainéd thè floor; and yielded to 
«Mr. P. KING, who offered. an amendment to the first sec- 
“tion, authorizing and requiring the. President of the United 
States, on this bill becoming a law, to give the notice, and 
‘take the measures, required by any subsisting treaty, to 
terminate, in one year, all the rights, on the part of Great 
Britain, to the joint occupancy claimed by Great Britain in 
virtue of any such treaty. : 
Mr. ADAMS said if this amendment was received, he 
should wish to move an amendment to it. 
The CHAIRMAN ruled the amendment out of order. 
Mr. HUNT resumed the floor, and again yielded to 
Mr. E: J. MORRIS; who moved that the committee rise. 
The question was twice taken, and no quorum voted. 
Thereupon 
The committee rose, and reported that fact to the House. 
#@Mr. TIBBATTS asked leave to introduce a bill, notice of 
which he had previously given; but 
-The CHAIR informed him that there not being a quorum 
present, it could not be received. 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to-day, were 
pik handed to the reporters by the members presenting 
them: 


By Mr. HOLMES: The petition of John B, Rodgers, of’ 


South Carolina, for ‘the redemption of twenty pieces of 

stamp paper, purchased by him during the late war with 

Great Britain, and never used by him, nor heretofore re- 

turned to the Secretary ‘of the Treasury: referred to the 
. Committee of Ways and Means. k 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of Isaac Paine and oth 
ers, of Wellfleet, for placing buoys in that,harbor. 

By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Henry Mathews and 46 
other ‘citizens of Muskingum county, Ohio, praying fora re- 
auction of postage and the abolition of the franking privi- 
ege, 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The petition of 198 citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying Congress to furnish James Russell 
with the means to erect a national planetarium at~Wash- 
ington: referred to the Joint Committee on the Library. 

y Mr. WHEATON: The petition of Charles Pardee, F. 
G, Jewett, George F. Leitch, J. C. Fuller, and 208 other citi- 
zens of Skaneateles, New York, asking a reduction in the 
rates of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post Of 

. fice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Several petitions from Daniel Rich- 
ards and other citizens of New York and Brooklyn, pray- 
irg for the establishment of a warehouse system: referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: Two petitions, signed by 173 
citizens of Racine county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress foran appropriation for the completion of the har- 
bor at the mouth of Root river, town of Racine, in said Ter- 
ritory: referred to the Committee on Commerce. Also a 
memorial signed by 40 citizens of Brown county, Territory 
of Wisconsin, asking Congress for an appropriation for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. Also 
the petition of 218 citizens of the village of New Diggings, 
in Iowa county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking Congress to 
grant the citizens of said village pre- mption rights to their 
Tots and improvements on the northe quarter of section 
No. 25, in township No. 1, uorth of range No.1, of the fourth 
principal meridian. agrecably to an act of Congress of the 
ath of Februgry, 1829, with respect to Galena, entitled An 
act authorizing the laying off a town on Bean river, in the 
State of Ilinois, and for other purposes. Thè petition refers 
to an act of Congress of the 2d July, 1836, making provision 
for the settlers at the towns of Dubuqe, Mineral Point, &,, 
&e.: referred to Committee on Public Lands. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, January 31, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
COLT’S WATER PROOF CARTRIDGES. 


Mr. TIBBATTS introduced a joint resolution 
making appropriations for the purchase of water 
proof cartridges. ° It was read twice and committed. 

This resolution proposes toappropriate one-fourth 
of the fund now annually appropriated for the ar- 
meament and equipment of the militia for the pur- 
chase of Colts water proof cartridges. 

Mr. DUNCAN offered a resolution instructing 
the Committee on the Public Buildings to confer with 
Professor Morse and inquire if a more expeditious 

lan for the taking of the ycas and nays in this 
House could be devised, and what would be the 
probable expense thereof. , , 

Objections were made, and the resolution was not 
received. 1 3 

Mr. HOUSTON presented documents on sup- 

ort of the of Robe. arpe; which were refer-, 
yed to the Commitee on Revolutionary ‘Pensions. 

Mr. THOMASSON desired to present resolu- 
tions of the legislature of Kentucky on the subject 

of postage and marine hospitals. oe 

Objections were made, and they were not receiv- 


-ed. 


NATURALIZATION. ~. 


Mr. SAUNDERS presented a report and bill on 
the subject of naturalization; read twice and refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
th3 Union. 

IOWA MILITIA. 


_ Mr. DEAN, from the Committee on the Militia, 
introduced a bill to provide for the payment of the 
Iowa militia, called into service in December, 
1839. g 

It was read twice, arid committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

On the motion of-Mr, LEVY, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to furnish to this House, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, any further communications which may 
have passed between the government of Great Britain and 
our own, respecting the surrender of fugitive criminals 
from Florida, under the treaty of Washington, not hereto- 
fore furnished.to this House. 


Mr. SUMMERS, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled an act for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Pierre Menard, Josiah T. Betts, Ja- 
cob Flaman, and. Edmund Roberts, of the State of 
Illinois, sureties of Felix St. Vrain, late Indian 
agent, deceased, reported the same without amend- 
ment, and it was committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House. i i 


OREGON BILL. 


Mr. WELLER offered a resolution in the usual 
form to terminate debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the bill to establish a 
territorial government in Oregon at 2 o'clock on 
Saturday; and on this he moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

Messrs. Duncan and Wernenep were tho tellers 
appoir.ted to take the vote on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; and they reported 74 in 
the affirmative and 42 in the negative; and so there 
was a second. 

The main question was ordered to be now. put, 
and the resolution was adopted by a majority of 94 
to 65. 

Mr. WETHERED asked leave to report a bill 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected, on account of the short- 
ness of the time remaining for the discussion of the 
Oregon question; and, on his motion, 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR OREGON. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wer- 
Ler in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the bill to establish a territorml government over 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

Mr. W. HUNT was entitled to the floor. Ie 
yielded to 

Mr. A. V. BROWN, who sent up to the clerk’s 
table certain amendments which he intended to offer 
when in order, where they were read for the infor- 
mation of the committee. 

Mr. HUNT remarked that it appeared to be con- 
ceded on all sides that we had a perfect and un- 
doubted right to Oregon territory as embraced in 
this bill. lt was unnecessary, therefore, to enter in- 
to a discussion of the question of title, or of the 
importance of the territory; but it was a question 
which transcended in importance any acquisition of 
territory: it was a question of national faith and na- 
tional honor, whether we would observe and regard 
the obligations of treaty stipulations, and preserve 
the honor and integrity of this government, or pro- 
ceed, in a rash aud impetuous spirit—a spirit of con- 
quest and acquisition, leaping over every barrier of 
plighted faith—to obtain that to which we conceived 
we had a perfect title. We could well repose a short 
time on a good title; it could suffer no harm from 
these delays, due to our faith with other govern- 
ments and to ourselves. 

ít has been remarked that this bill was not incon- 
sistent with the article of the treaty, which rendered 
it necessary for either party to give tothe other a 
notice of twelve months prior to the termination of 
the joiat occupancy of the territory. What did the 
bill; propose? ‘The exercise of the highest attributes 
of sove ity; it created and tablished a goveri- 
ment of full and complete jarisdicuon over the whole 
of Oregon, a portion of which was ii dispute b 
tween this country and Great Britain, which juris- 
diction was extended over all classes of citizens, 
whether of Great Britain or of the United States. 
It has been conceded here by the advocates of this 
bill, that if Great Britain had taken jurisdiction of 


American citizens, and tried, and executed thei 
under her laws it would be: & just’ cause of war on 
our part; for the same reason the création and, estab- 
lishment on our part of a government over this terri- 
tory was, beyon all question, equivalent to an act 
of war, on the principles of international law. - 

He referred to the two statutes of Great Britain 
bearing on the Oregon territory, to show that Great 
Britain had not assumed to take jurisdiction of any 
territory or citizen of the United States; but on the 
contrary, had made an express reservation in these 
acts that they should not operate’ over. eithér—the 
contrary of which had been. alleged here, and. been 
relied on as a justilication for the course of pto- 
ceeding proposed by us. 

He adverted to the circumstances out of which 
had resulted the treaty of 1818, renewed in 1827, 
which left this country free and open to the citizens 
of both governments; to the teluctance with which 
that government had acceded to the proposals of our 
ministers in the ratification of that treaty; and he 
urged that after thus obtaining {these stipulations, 
after thus going on under it for more than one-fourth 
of a century, we should be the last people in the 
world to move counter to the provisions and guaran- 
ties of the treaty without giving the required year’s 
notice to the British government. 

Mr. H. next came to notice Mr. Owen’s remarks 
of yesterday. That gentleman had said that this bill 
was a violation, if not of the letter, at least of the 
spirit, of this convention. He much regretted that 
the argumentof the gentleman, which bad been felt 
to be of so much weight with others, had not been 
convincing to the gentleman. himself, and that his 
conelusions had not been in conformity with his 
reasoning. f 

He thought that notice should first be given to 
the British government that tho joint occupancy 
should cease, and then it would be time enough to 
pass this bill. or one, that his views might not 
be misapprehended, he would say that he was wil- 
ling to goas faras any body to assert our rights 
to the country, provided it was done in such a wa 
asnot to impair the geod faith of the nation. tr 
the negotiation which was in progress should not 
terminate. favorably within a reasonable time, he 
was for giving to the British government the twelve 
months? notice required by the convention of 1818, 
and he would then be willing to take any proper 
measures for securing possession of the country. 
He was aware that it was considered a very high 
degree of patriotism to indulge in reflections 
against England. He was not the apologist of that 
nation. There was much of her proceedings in 
regarn to the acquisition of foreign territory that 
he disapproved of; but it was not for us to con- 
sider whether Great Britain has oppressed her 
subjects in India or in Canada. We are to deter- 
mine how we are to act towards a friendly power 
with whom we are at peace and in amity, and pre- 
serve our treaty stipulations and friendly relations 
with her. Ele must say. that the conduct of the 
British government in every thing relating. to this 
territory had been such, as far as he was informed, 
as lo give us no just cause of complaint. Have 
they proposed to terminate the joiut occapancy? 
Have they done any thing to infringe our rights? 
Far from it. They had manifested every disposi- 
lion to deal with this government justly and fairly 
in relation to this matter. : 

A fw months ago, Great Britain sent a special 
embassy to this government, for the purpose of pe- 
gotiating on this subject. Ought we to complain of 
this? ‘That certainly indicated a friendly policy on 
their part, and a desire to conciliate. That minister 
was vow here, doing all in his power to bring the 
negotiation to a close; and, while that negotiation 


‘was in progress, without there being any reason on 


the part of this House to believe that it would fail, 
this proceeding was instituted, which brought all 
negotiations to a close, violated our treaty stipula- 
tions with Great Britain, and furnished just cause 
for war. Suppose the position of the two countries 
was reversed, and that the Parliament of Great 
Britain, without giving us the notice required by ihe 
treaty, should pass a law extending the jurisdiction 
of that country over ihe whole territory: why, the 
torsin of war would be sounded throughout the 
whofe iengab and breeddh of the land, if Epaland 
should uttamipt tu establish a territorial govermaent 
in Oregon. The act would be denounced within 
these walls, and before the people; and, in every 
quarter of the country, we should hear the voice of 
patriotic indignation against British usurpation and 
British aggression on the rights of this country. 
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{Continued from No. 14-1- 
They had þeen told yesterday that there was a war 
spinit in the country; but the spuit he thought most 
dangerous was the inclination that he had witnessed 
to violate the most solemn treaties. There was a, 
tendency in the public mind to acquire foreign ter- 
. ritory, without stopping to ask whether we are do- 
ing it consistently withthe rights of other nations. 

Within a short period this House had adopted 
a proposition, asserting its jurisdiction over a large 
territory, [‘Texas,] over which we haye ‘no claim or 
title, violating our treaties with Mexico, which have 
been in force for years. Mr. H. then spoke in 
terms of severe sensure of the course which had 
for years been pursued by our government towards 
Mexico, and which had placed us in a most con- 
temptible attitude in the eyes ofthe civilized. world. 
It only remained to pass this bill to complete the 
disgrace of the country. If they procéeded to pass 
this bill in disregard of our most solemn treaty stip- 
ulations, we should be so- degraded in the eyes of 
every foreign power that it would be considered an 
idle ‘formality to enter into negotiations with us, 
when we have so little regard for our treaty obliga- 
tions. Mr. H. then deprecated the spirit of bound- 
less acquisition, which was rising in the country, 
and expressed the opinion: that we had as much 
territory as we could well manage. Instead of 
adding more territory, he would greatly prefer that 
we should legislate for the improvement of the 
country, and for the advancement of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. If the spirit of ac- 
quisition was not checked, ke did not know what it 
would lead to. Many of the people in his section 
of the country had taken up the idea of annexing 
Canada to the United States, and he had a letter 
now urging that measure. 

Mr. TIBBATTS and several others. 
letter. 

Mr. THOMPSON desired to know if the peo- 
le of Canada wished to be annexed to the United 
States. 

Mr. HUNT said that we have as much evidence 
that Canada desire to be annexed to us, as we have 
that Texas desires it. [Laughter.] Only pass a bill 
to annex Canada, and there will be as much evidence 
of their desire to be annexed to the United States as 
there is of that desire on the part of Texas. 
He, however, knew there was a conservative spirit 
among our people, which, he trusted, would coun- 
teract the spirit of aggrandizement which was ex- 
hibiting itself; and he relied, also, on the co-ordinate 
branch of this government to check that spirit, and 
to defeat another measure which had recently passed 
this body. f 

Mr. T. J. MORRIS thought this question should 
be so settled at this Congress as to produce a final 
result of all questions in relation to this subject be- 
tween this government and Great Britain; but yet 
he felt that he could not vote for this bill, unless it 
was materially modified. He had no doubt of our 
title to the 49th degree of north latitude, and be- 
yond that he had no doubt our title could be made 
clear in a court of justice. Our title rests on the va- 
lidity of the Spanish government—which he exam- 
ined at some length, as also the discoveries of our 
own navigators. The settlements, too, as elements 
of title, were in our favor—the first being made by 
a Spaniard, and ‘the second by John Jacob Astor, 
who held possession until he was dispossessed by 
the British government, during the war. As an ar- 
gument in favor of prompt action on this subject, he 
spoke of the grasping ambition of England, and the 
possessions which she holds in every quarter of the 
globe. He said there was an embryo East In- 
dia Company in the Oregon—the Hludson’s Bay 
Company, whose pretence was trade, hunting, and 
trapping, but whose agents prevented our citizens 
from enjoying the equal advantages which joint oc- 
cupancy would seem to secure, and gave British 
subjects the exclusive possession of that territory. 
He protested, in the name of the American people, 
against the monopoly of that country by Great 
Britain. She had enough in this world, and 
yet her progress was onward, ‘aiming at 
dniversal domination; ‘and she should be taught 
that Americans. would not acknowledge or submit 
to her guardianship of their interests and their pos- 
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sessions. He doubted, however, if any settlement 
could be effected by negotiation. We had long ne- 
gotiated, and we were as far from a settlement as 
ever; and until the title and. boundary were settled, 
he saw no good that was to be: done by the passage 
of this bill. It was here proposed to establish a ter-. 
ritorial. government; but over whom? What was the 
population of Oregon? Some two thousand or’ three 
thousand American citizens, wandering and unset- 
tled, who might not have made up their minds to stay 
there; and yet it was desired to give them a govern- 
ment of a settled people. Let the people of Oregon 
take care of themselves, and try the effect of a pure 
democracy, to which we were verging with fearful 
rapidity. Why should we trouble ourselves with 
the expense of such a government, which would in- 
volve an increase of our navy andarmy? He be- 
lieved, with the gentleman. from New York, (Mr. 
Hunr,] that the passage of this bill might lead to 
hostilities with Great Britain. 

He was afraid, if war should-ensue upon the pas- 
sage of this bill, not only that the hazardous attempt 
to defend this long line of frontier, and this vast ex- 
tent of territory, would be commensurate in the ex- 
pense arising out of it with the resources of the gov- 
ernment; but that if war should come suddenly 
after the passage of an act like this, we should 
have no chance of so enlarging our army and navy 
as to secure that country and successfully defend it. 
If, then, there be good ground of apprehending war 
onthe passage of this bill, why would gentlemen 
peril the maintenance of Oregon? Why render it 
more hazardous even than past negotiations had 
rendered it? He spoke of the vast importance of 
Oregon, considering both its location on the map of 
the world, its natural resources, and means of com- 
munication, and said it was our duty to procure that. 
American country either fora people of the Ameri- 
can race, or of similar ae and enterprise. There 
was no reason why it should become an appanage 
of the British government. 


He was sincerely in favor of establishing our 
right and title to Oregon, which he believed clear, 
valid, and beyond dispute, if the evidences of that 
title were to be believed. While thus a friend of 
Oregon—while he desired to sco it populated by em- 
igrants from this country, while he desired to see 
emigration encouraged thither, and to sce a republic 
like our own growing up there, (for he did not en- 
tertain the selfish idea that it would ever become a 
part of the American confederacy,) he believed it to 
be our duty to raise up and protect that country if 
its people were not able to defend themselves; and 
when they had passed the period of infancy, leave 
them to go on an independent and friendly govern- 
ment. He did not believe it one of the characteris- 
tics of republican governments to seek to extend 
themselves over a wide extent of territory. He did 
not wish to peril the preservation of our Union by 
crossing the barriers which nature had erected be- 
tween us and this country. We knew very well 
that one of the causes, and an important cause, of 
the destruction of the Greek republics, lay in the 
character of the country—its inhabitants being di- 
vided by insurmountable mountain barriers, on the 
different sides of which resided people of different 
tastes, feelings, and habits. Nature had planted a 
barrier beyond which we could not march—the 
Rocky mountains, with their height of 20,000 feet, 
a bold range running from the remote north, and 
prolonging themselves to the end of the continent, 
Still he protested against any neglect on the part of 
this country which should suffer that country to fall 
into the hands of European governments. He en- 
tertained an ardent desire for some proposition 
which might provoke a final settlement of this 
great question, He regarded the bill before us as a 
bill merely of executive patronage—as a bill of un- 
necessary expense, when the people of that Territo- 
ry did not need it. The population of this Territo- 
ry having swollen to such a number as to need 
some such form of government, he would go for ex- 
tending it to them, but not till then. 

Mr. DOUGLASS obtained the floor, and yielded 


‘Myr. DOUGLASS referred to the vast importance 
of the question before them; and of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, which, together with the question of Texas, 

‘had a deeper hold on the affections and feelings of 
the people than any ottier question that had been 
before the country for years. After the passage by 
go decided a majority of the Texas bill,he had sup- 
posed that this bill for the extension of our govern- 
ment over Oregon, and for the protection of our 
people there, would have received the unanimous 
sanction of this House. ` It was true’ that no geritle- 
man had intimated a doubt as to our title to-Ore- 

- gon; yet they were opposed to action, to carrying 
our laws and our institutions to our people there, 
and he asked what was the use of acknowledging 
our rights, unless we were prepared to use the 
means necessary to assert them successfully. 

Mr. D. referred to the positions taken by Mr. 
Morais. 


If the gentleman was right, as he said 

he was, in saying that our title'tothe whole country 
- was indubitable, that it was a part‘of the American 
Union, it was notto be surrendered; and there being 
people enough there to forma government, what 
was the reason that this government could not: be 
formed for the protection of those peoplé who were 
a part of the government? He scouted the idea that 
a bill of this kind was a mere bill for the purpose of 
creating executive offices, and for providing for pres- 
idential favorites. ` 


But while the gentleman said this territory, was 
ours by indisputable title, which he would never re- 
linquish, still he entertained no hope that that coun- 
try was ever to form a part of. the American, con- 
fedevacy. Was that gentleman here proclaiming to 
the Elouse and to the world his willingness and de- 
sire to dissolve and rend asunder the American. 
Union? Yes, that gentleman had gone into an argu- 
ment by reference to the resources of this country, 
its advantages of location, &c. to show that it would 
make a republic itself, separate and distinct from the 
United States. ‘Take that argument, and they got 
the clue to the whole design the gentleman had in 
passing this bill... The gentleman had avowed to 
the Elouse that his design was to keep it a separate 
republic, on the pretext that there was a natural 
boundary between the Oregon Territory and this re- 
public; and then he had gone into a display of his 
Jearning upon ancient Greece, and had maintained 
that what in the western. country would hardly 
amount to a mound, was sufficient to separate the 
people on one side from those on the other, ‘The 
same principle (Mr. D. contended) would oblige the 
gentleman to take the ground that our Union must be 
dissolved and divided into various separate repub- 
lics, by the Alleghanies, (which he said were much 
more difficult of passage than the Rocky mountains,) ` 
the Green, the White mountains, &c. The great se- 
cret of our success—the great advantage of our sys- 
tem of government—was that it provided that dif- 
ferent confederacies might be organized into the 
same republic, divided into States with sovereign 
powers for local and domestic purposes, but united 
together for general power and common defence. 
And thereby we boast of a union: preserving peace 
and harmony among all the members of ‘the confed- 
eracy, thus avoiding those dissensions which have 
proved the destruction of former republics. Our 
system of government was as well adapted to the 
whole American continent as it was to the. thirteen 
original States of the Union. At the formation of 
our government, the objection was made that 
our territory was too large, and the reply was 
made by the father of the constitution, that that . 
territory was not too large for a republican 
government, which admitted of bringing repre- 
sentatives together from the exterior of that coun- 
try at the seat of government, often enough to 
attend the regular meetings of the national legisla- 
ture. Apply that principle of Mr. Madison to the 
present confederacy—including Oregon and every 
other part of the country—and the improvements 
that had been made, and which would be made in 
the means of communication, by steam and other- 
wise, brought the extreme parts of this continent 
nearer together, in time at least, than the original 
States were when this republic was formed. ` Yes; 
the improvement to which he had alluded had 
shown that we might extend our republic safely tg 


to 

Mr. A. V. BROWN, who gave notice of a fur- 
ther amendment as a proviso to the third section, 
which was read by the clerk, 
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the extreme parts of the continent, and even further 
if necessary. - soy nae 
The entleman’s argument showed that it was his 
settled design and policy that Oregon never shall be 
a part of this ‘confederacy. “The gentleman said 
that our: title-to. the country was perfect—then that 
there were people enough there to form a govern- 
ment, and further that he would leave to themselves 
to set up. a. government of our own. The gentle- 
man’s design was to do everything to prevent put- 
ting an end to the joint occupancy of the territory; 
he would prevent the extending of our laws and 
“our protection over it, and by this means compel the 
peaple to establish a government of their own, and 
leave them, to their fate. And what kind of condition 
would this small number of people be placed in, if 
thus left to themselves? Why, they would be liable 
to be subdued by the British, forces in the twenty- 
three military posts in that territory, aided by the 
Indians they have under their control. Harassed 
by the Hudgson’s Bay Company, and the Indians in 
their pay, ‘they will have to place themselves 
under: British ‘protection to save themselves from 
destruction. The settled design, as avowed by 
the ‘geritleman, Was to prevent the United States 
from ‘ever taking possession of this country; 
and it was for the House to determine wheth- 
er this Union should.be confined te its present lim- 
its;and whether we shall preserve the territory that 
justly belongs to us, by taking possession of it at 
once. Gentlemen would not’ have the boldness to 
say that: they will kive up this territory to Great 
Britain; but they do have the boldness to show their. 
wish that she shall have it, by opposing our taking 
possession of it, and our protecting our citizens 
`-there from the aggressions. of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Indians.: What was the 
argument against, our taking possession of this 
territory now? Why, it was the old stereo- 
typed argument that we should be in- 
volved in war by doing so. Why, when it was 
propesed to annex Texas to the Union, the cry was 
war; and now that it was proposed to establish a ter- 
ritorial government in Oregon, the cry of war was 
again raised. War with Great Britain was the ar- 
gument used against the measure. Why should it 
produce war? Was it not our own country, and 
was not our title toit beyond dispute? Oh, yes, 
gentlemen say, the country is ours, but Great Brit- 
ain-has a claim on it, and the negotiation has not 
et terminated. Has not Great Britain extended 
er laws over it, and why should we not extend 
ours? Why should our taking possession of our 
own, and doing what she has done, produce war? 
But gentlemen say that it will be a violation of the 
treaty of 1818 to pass this bill. Why, Great Brit- 
ain has extended her laws. over the country, and has 
executed: them; and since the execution of the treaty 
of 1818, the British Parliament has passed laws ex- 
tending their jurisdiction over the whole country. 
Now, if Great Britain had a right to extend her 
laws over the country, had we not the right to do the 
same thing? 

Mr. HUNT here made an explanation, which the 
reporter could not hear. 

Mr. DOUGLASS was glad to hear the explana- 
tion of the gentleman. It wastrue that the act of 
the British Parliament only applied to British sub- 
jects, but the execution of it was highly detrimental 
to our rights, and oppressive to our citizens. By 
their Hudson’s Bay Company they have taken pos- 
session of the. whole country; established trading 
houses, which -were in fact military posts; planted 
their colonies, by which they commanded the mouth 
of the Columbia river, thue securing the monopoly of 
the commerce of that region. There was no neces- 
sity for making their laws applicable to any other 
than their own citizens. But the question was, had 
they aright to extend their laws there at all? The 
gentleman also objected to our establishing military 
posts. Had not the British established their mili- 
tary posts there? Was not one ofthese posts almost 
upto the South Pass through the Rocky mountains, 

. soas to control the American citizens who go 
through that pass on their way to Oregon? Have 
we not the same right to establish military posts 
that England has? Give us military posts, garrison 
them with American officers and soldiers, and he, 
for one, would not care much about laws. It was 
not laws, nor the civil authority, by which posses- 
sion of the country could be maintained, but it, was 
by military force that we must take possession of 
it as well as keep it. But the gentleman says we must 
net establish military posts there, because It will lead 
jo. war. Well, suppose we do not establish them: 
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can we take possession of the country and keep it? If 
we should take possession of it without having a 
sufficient military force to defend it, the government. 
will be accused of folly and imbecility for doing an 
act calculated to bring on a war without being Pre- 
pared to bring it to a successful termination. He 
was for preparing for war in. time of peace, so as to 
meet the crisis when it comes. But if this question 
should bring us to war, much as he deprecated it, 
much as he loved peace, he would be ready to meet 
it. Letus establish our military posts, have our 
naval forces on .the coast, and be ‘in a condition to 
repel any aggression on the part of Great Britain, 
and punish any invasion of our rights; and then, as- 
serting our rights and nothing but our rights, if war 
should come we shall be ready to meet it. And 
then would those great friends of peace, who stickle 
so much for preserving treaties—would they vote for 
getting rid of the difficulty by putting an end to the 
joint occupancy? Oh, yes, gentlemen would do it, 
but for one consideration; and that is, negotiations 
are now. pending. Well, when have they not been 
pending? Why, we have been negotiating for the 
last half a century; and if we refuse to act on this 
bill now, the British cabinet will keep these negotia- 
tions pending here till doomsday, in order to give 
their friends on this floor an excuse for defending 
them. Was there an intelligent man in that hall 
who did not know that the idea of establishing a 
boundary between us and Great Britain in Oregon 
was_hopeless?- And why? Because this govern- 
ment twice offered to that of Great Britain to make 
the boundary at the 49th degree, and they twice re- 
fused it. 

Since these two offers and two refusals, a British 
minister dares not take less than the 49th degree; 
and since the new lights that have been thrown on 
the subject, an American minister does not take that. 
The consequence was, that every man in his senses 
knows that there isno hope of our getting posses- 
sion of this country by negotiation. We must get 
it by other means—means that shall be frank, open, 
manly, and honest, such as will command for us the 
respect of the whole world. Whatare they? Why, 
first, to erect a government up to the Rocky moun- 
tains, and establish military posts in it, so as to cx- 
tend our settlements up to the Rocky mountains; 
then establish the territorial government of Oregon, 
poe by a sufficient military force, and by 

aving the means of transmitting intelligence across 
the mountains, make the people there know and 
feel that they are a part of this government, and that 
its protection is extended over them. Then the whole 
question would be settled. Emigration would in- 
crease, and the settlements would prosper and gain 
additional strength, But emigration would not 
keep up if some measnre like the bill under consid- 
eration was not adopted. If the doctrine of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was to prevail, and 
the settlements were to be lefi to themselves, it 
would not be longbefore the whole country would 
be abandoned tothe British. 

Mr. E. J. MORRIS said that the gentleman had 
mistaken him. He said that he would protect the 
settlers in Oregon till they were able to take care 
of themselves, and then he would make them a 
present of the country, and let them sctup u sepa- 
rate government for themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he would take the gen- 
tleman’s meaning a$ he explained it. Bat how 
was he to protect the people of Oregon? The gen- 
tleman was unwilling to establish military posts 
thereto protect the people, because it would be the 
cause of war. He was unwilling to protect them 
by extending our Jaws over them, because he said 
it would be a violation of the treaty. Tlow then 
would he protect them? Why, ashe said, by leav- 
ing them to take care of themselves—to driven 
out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, to be mur- 
dered by the Indians, and to be dragged to 
Canada, to be tried by British courts, and in- 
carcerated in British dungeons. ; 

Fle, far one, protested against such a doctrine. He 
never would, now or hereafter, yield up one inch of 
Oregon, either to Great Britain or any other gov- 


‘ernment. He contemplated this country becoming 


a considerable member of the great American fami- 
ly. He believed that this Union ought to be held 
sacred, and that every inch of its territory ought to 
be maintained at all hazards. A gentleman behind 
him wished to. know if it was more im»ortant than 
Texas. He would answer, no. It was not more 


important than Texas, and just as important. Ore- ` 


gon and Texas were like man and wife: when sepa- 


rated, the welfare and happiness of both were seri- 
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ously injured; but when once united, they must be 
kept together forever. We want: Texas to protect 
our commerce in the Gulf, and we want Oregon to` 
protect our fisheries and our trade with China, and 
to put a stop to the unscrupulous aims of Great 
Britain at universal dominion.» Mr. Ds then spake 
of the means by which Great Britain was attempt- 
ing to control- the whole trade of China, and showed 
the means by which we could counteract their 
movements, and secure the best part of that trade 
to ourselves. : i 

The gentleman asked him if he would vote for 
an appropriation of money for the railway, to 
which he replied that he would with great pleasnre; 
and, in order to test that gentleman, .if no other 
member did it, (and. he understood there were some 
that were ready to do it,) he would bring in a meas- 
ure to authorize a survey of that country for a rail- 
road, at this very session. Do that, make the terri- 
torial governments in Nebraska and Oregon, and we 


could drive Great Britain and her ships and com- 


merce from China. If China could not suppress 
the smuggling of opium, we could; and if the na- 
tives of thé East Indies could not carry on their 
own trade, we could do it for them; or, at least, we 
could check the violation of the laws of nations by 
Great Britain. He expressed his surprise at the 
opin ions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
E. J. Morris.) Cede that territory to its inhabit- 
ants? If Oregon was to be ceded at all, it would be 
to Great Britain; and she had power enough on this 
continent, She had already run her network of 
possessions and fortifications around the United 

tates. On the North she had the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; and her possession 
studded the Atlantic round Cape IIorn to the Ore- 
gon. She was intriguing for California, and for 
Texas, and she had her eye on Cuba. ‘By her nu- 
meraus possessions, she was enabled almost to con- 
trol the commerce of the world; and if she got 
Cuba, her power would be enlarged, and she would 
be better able to control our commerce, curtail our 
power, and restrain our growth. Beyond all thia, 
she instigated a servile war amongst us. Such was 
her policy; and, in view of all these things, he again 
repeated that it was our duty “in peace to prepare 
for war.” 

He had discussed this subject before the people 
of his district in the last canvass; and he there 
pledged himself, that the very moment Great Bri- 
tain attempted to take possession, by force,of Oregon, 
Texas, or Cuba, he would move a declaration, of 
war in this House, and treat such an attempt as an 
act of war. For himself, he was prepared for any 
actto defend ourselves against the aggressions of 
that power. Even a blind man could see the object 
of the policy of Great Britain. It was to check the 
growth ofrepublican institutions on this continent, 
and the apidity with which we have progressed, not 
only in political power, but in trade and commerce 
and national glory. Our growth had produced a 
great moral effect in Europe; so great, that now 
crowned heads tottered on their thrones; and they 
found it necessary, in order to preserve themselves, 
to check our onward growth. Look at the works 
ofthe British government on our north. ‘There 
they had constructed acanal by means of which a 
steamer could pasa from London to Chicago in for- 
ty days. She was trying to get Texas and Cuba; 
and it became us to say, Thus far hast thou gone, 
but thou shalt go no farther. She also raised an 
exciting question between the North and the South, 
under the pretext of philanthropy, and thus she got 
the North and the South at war with each other, in 
order that she might thus accomplish that which she 
cowd not accomplish in any otherway. She had 
hitherto sought to check the progress of this nation 
by a war; but on the field of battle we had taught 
them a lesson which was as astonishing to them 
and to Europe as was that which our forefathers 
taught them, when they proclaimed to the world 
the glorious principles of our independence, and es- 
tablished our present system of liberty, which. had 
been the means of astonishment, and had elicit- 
ed the admiration of the world. It therefore 
became them to put this nation in a state of 
defence; and when they were told that this 
would lead to war, all he had got to say was this: 
violate no treaty stipulations, nor any principle of 
the law of nations; preserve the honor and integrity 
of this country; but at the same time assert our 
right to the last inch; and then if war comes, let it 
come. They might regret the necessity which pro- 
duced it; but when it did come, he would adminis- 
ter to our citizens Hannibal's oath of cternal enmity, 


and not terminate it until the question was all settled 
forever. -He would blot out the lines on the map 
which now marked our national boundaries on this 
continent, and make the area of liberty as broad as 
the continent itself. - He would not suffer rival petty 
republics to.grow up here, engendering jealousy at 
each other, and interfering with each other’s domes- 
tic affairs, and continually endangering their peace. 
He did not wish to go beyond the great ocean—be- 
yond those boundaries which the God of nature had 
marked out; and he should limit himself to that nat- 
ural. boundary which was so clearly marked out. 
He had expressed these views, for which no one was 
answerable but himself; and if he lived to old age, 
the expression of these sentiments would be the last 
of which he should repent. It was time now that 
some one should speak out, and he hoped we should 
hear no more of disunion, much less from any gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. After a few other ob- 
servations he resumed his seat. ; 

Mr. SEVERANCE did not believe that at all 
times the best way to preserve peace was to pre- 
pare for war, though that might sometimes be the 
case. What was the direct question before them? 
tt was proposed that they should extend the au- 
thority of the federal government over the Oregon, 
mark out its bounds, and extend their jurisdiction, 
and appoint a governor, judges, and other officers, 
though he did not see any provision made for the 
establishment of custom-houses at the mouth of the 
Columbia’ river, for the collection of revenue by a 
tariff, or any other means to attain the same end 
by the sale of lands. If they should go on in the 
way proposed, custom-houses would be necessary, 
and the next thing would be that they must protect 
those custom-houses; and when the British govern- 
ment brought ebgidia for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, they must have a tariff; and would the House 
be prepared for that?, In relation to the British mili- 
tary posts, of which some gentlemen had spoken, 
he said they were but block-houses:put up as a de- 
fence against the Indians. And the British legisla- 
tion for that territory .was made to prevent quarrel- 
ling thetween the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Northwestern Fur Company, both British com- 
panies. That was all. the legislation they had done 
towards extending their jurisdiction over that terri- 
tory. ‘They had in fact not extended their jurisdic- 
tion there; they bad only provided for the trial of 
their own criminals, wherever they may be, and 
nothing more; and he (Mr. S.) was willing that 
we'should go as far as the British government had 
gone, when it should become necessary to do so; 
Dut that necessity did not now exist. The settlers 
were going on organizing their own government. 
Why not, then, let them alone? He believed they 
were competent to do it without our assistance, as 
well ag with it, though, to be sure, they would not 
appoint a governor with a salary of $3,000 a year, 
and judges with equal amounts, nor would they ex- 
tend our custom-houses and laws there. » Let them, 
then, try the experiment of free-trade in the Oregon, 
and let them also try the experiment of a govem- 
ment with civil officers only, and without a standing 
army, and arsenals; for if they had these things they 
would want arevenue. With such a government 
as he had suggested, they might save nine-tenths of 
the expense usually dependent on the carrying on of 
a government, and he should like to see if they could 
not do it. He next spoke of the character of the 
emigration of that country. It was our own 
people that went there; and he desired that 
the government should let that emigration alone; 
and if they should form an independent gov- 
ernment for themselves, he knew not that it 
would diminish their convenience or happi 
ness. He did not conceive it to be either conveni- 
ent or practicable for this continent to be made one 
government, any more than Europe or Asia. He 
did not believe in the assertion that, as the earth can- 
not have two suns, Asia cannot have two kings. 
Suppose this continent were made one government: 
what would the effect be? Why, here we might 
have five hundred millions of inhabitants; and how 
were. they going to bring so large a population into 
one republican government and their representatives 
into this hall? Why, each representative would rep- 
resent several millions of people; and was that 
practicable? He believed the western part of this 
continent was so situated that it must be governed 
by the people who inhabit it, if their own comfort, 
well-being, and convenience were consulted. He 
believed the best policy was to let things alone; let 
them remain as they are until some necessity should 
arise to change the aspect of the state of things. 
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He hoped no bill would pass to extend our laws over 
that territory or to grant sections of lands there. 
lf any laws were to be’ extended there it would be 
better to extend the laws of lowa as faras was ne- 
oy and if it were not necessary, why do it at 
ail 

_ Mr. GARETT DAVIS though this question had 
been pending long enough; and that it was time that 
it should be decided. He should be willing to give 
Great Britain notice of our intention to terminate 
the joint- occupancy in the way provided by the 


treaty; but he was not willing to vote for this bill, |) 


because he deemed it to be in direct conflict with the 
3d section of the articles of the convention of 1818. 
What was the proposition before the committee? 
To extend our jurisdiction and laws over the ter- - 
ritory of the Oregon to latitude 54 degrees 
40. minutes—not only personal but territorial 
jurisdiction. He would) prefer the suggestion which 
had been made to extend the laws of Lowa over the 
Oregon, and apply them to the persons of American 
citizens; but fe did not approve of the territorial 
character which was proposed to be given to them, 
because that would be in conflict with the third arti- 
cle of the convention of 1818. The extensionof 
British laws was not, as some supposed, of a terri- 
torial character. It was personal only, and excepted 
and exempted the citizens of the United States from 
their operation; and he should be willing that we 
should actin precisely a similar manner. 

What would be the effect of the passage of this 
law? They had heard war dared and braved with 
a puerility on this floor, by men who were charged 
with the concerns of a great country, and who, by 
the declarations they had made, in his judgment, had 
shown themselves totally incompetent to have the 
charge thus committed to them by the people. For 
himself, personally, war had perhaps as little terrors 
as for any man in the House; but war was a great 
matter-—war with Great Britain was a serious mat- 
ter. If this measure passed it was war, although 
nota declaration of war in form. Organize our 
government over Oregon, extend our jurisdiction of 
the Territory into the British forts, and let the Pres- 
ident of the United States execute this matter, and 
there would be immediate, direct, and fearful col- 
lisions between the two people. Were gentlemen 
prepared for such a measure? 

Mr. D. read from the convention of 1818, and 
argued that this bill would be a violation of its spirit 
not only, but of its letter and a breach of national 
faith. He said (in reply to the contrary decla- 
ration so frequently made) that the British govern- 
ment had not extended its jurisdiction over our citi- 
zens there, but that it had expressly exempted them 
from it. He was for asserting our right to Oregon 
—for asserting it deliberately—and when we had 
agreed on the wisest and most efficacious mode of 
maintaining that right, he was for supporting that 
measure by all the power in this country. In rela- 
tion to tho mode indicated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] he thought it would 
probably meet with great unanimity of support in 
this House. Ona matter of this kind, that might 
lead ultimately to a war between the United States and 
Great Britain, we ought to pause and deliberate 
before we took the decisive step. If war was to come 
on an assertion of our nights or on apointof honor, 
let it come; but letit be avoided as long as it could 
be. Let us place ourselves clearly in the right, not 
merely in the judgment of others, but in our own 
judgment. He trusted that the course of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Owen] would be taken; 
that this bill would be laid aside, and the resolution 
directing the President to give this notice for the 
termination of the convention be taken up. 

Mr. ADAMS said he confessed he felt great dis- 
couragement from the manner in which this bill 
was being driven through. He had endeavored to 
state a few days since to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, [Mr. A. V. Brown,] that 
there was some inconsistency between the act of 
this House, by which the expenditure of three or 
four thousand dollars was ordered to enlighten all 
the members of this House on the great subject 
after all—on this “indisputable” title. After this— 
after a call on the executive for the present state of 
the negotiation so long continued on this subject— 
that they were to take the question to-morrow, be- 
fore they could, by possibility, procure these books, 
or receive the answer from the President to their 
resolution, discouraged him. He. had referred to 
this purchase of books by the House. The chair- 
man of the committee said he did not vote for it. 
This might be a good reason for the gentleman, but į 


this information had been ordered” by an almost 
unanimous vote of this-House—a vote of 176 to 45 
and he thought the House would do as well to ad-~ 
here to their- own opinion, expressed by this order; 
and not to pass this bill, as they were called on, in 
something like a dictatorial manner, by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, to do. 


It discouraged him; and he must draw the infer- 
ence from it that anything further that he could say 


“would be ag the idle wind, to which this House would. 


pay no sort of attention. The more he reflected on 
this er ise the more he wanted that information 


. which. the House had chosen to purchase at the ex- 


pense of the people, and which they had called on 
the executive for. - He could not help thinking with 
this state of negotiation with the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, on asubject of as great importance 
as ever had been or ever would be brought be- 
fore this House, that there was something like a 
strange ‘precipitation and rashness in attempting to 
decide this question thus hastily; and the House, if 


‘they passed this bill, would have pronounced their 


own condemnation by the act which had preceded. 
it. It was aseriousthing. The gentleman from ll- 
linois, [Mr. Dovexass,] who had recently sat down, 
was extremely belligerent on this subject; -he told 
them that they must not only pass this bill, but that 
they must pass other bills. He says that the British 
have got three and twenty military posts beyond the 
Rocky mountains, at the mouth of the Columbia 
river; and that we must have military posts also: 
This bill provided for the erection of five military 
posts, which were to go only to the Rocky moun- 
tains. If he understood the gentleman right, we 
were to have twenty-three military posts. to fight 
John Bull with his military posts, and we must do 
it the moment we take this exclusive possession! 


It was not without much serious deliberation that 
he had come to the determination, before this debate _ 
commenced, to agres to give notice to the British 
government that this thing must be settled; that we 
could negotiate no longer; that we claimed exclusive 
rght there. We had agree to suspend a final deci- 
sion on this subject by the convention of 1818—_ 
twenty-seven years ago. Why had we come to that 
conclusion at that time? Because we did think there 
was some substance in the claim of the British gov- 
ernment, and that it was a fair and honorable 
propsition to them to compromise—to give up 
our claim as far as 49 degrees, rather than fight 
for it. What, at that time, was the alternative to 
this mutual suspension of the decision of the claima 
of the two countries? It was instant war. The 
convention was negotiated by one of the ablest ne- 
gotiators ever concerned in the affairs of our country 
—by Albert Gallatin. He had before him the ne- 
gotiation at the time of that conference ‘with the 

ritish government—the propositions made on beth 
sides—the sacrifices actually made on both sides, in 
order to come to an understanding. It was a ver 
probable thing that the President of the United 
States, if he answered at all the resolutions of. the 
House on this subject, might send these papers to 
this House. He did not know that they were in 
the possession of any member of this House, un- 
less, perhaps, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. These were papers communicated 
confidentially to the Senate of the United States be- 
fore the issue of that negotiation; they were printed 
confidentially by the Senate, and he (Mr. A.) made 
now what little use he should make of them, be- 
cause he considered that that confidence was no 
longer binding, and because they contained a vast 
deal of information which every member of this 
House ought to possess, before deciding upon this 
great and terrible question. This showed the whole 
process of the negotiation between Great Britain 
and our. government; it showed the discussion be~ 
tween the two governments of almost every ques- 
tion they had now discussed here ; upon the ques- 
tion what should be the extent of exclusive juris- 
diction; upon the question what was the effect of the 
act of the British Parliament of 1821: it showed the 
reasons why the United States could not pass a sim- _ 
ilar act on their part; the points on which they ap- 
proached towards agreement; and the further deter- 
mination that they could not agree, and must throw 
over the subject to a future time, This was in 
1818, when we had just come out of a war, which 
made us all think a great deal more of what war 
was, than, judging from the proposed action of this 
House on this bill, we did now. Take his word for 
it, if they did hit upon a war on this subject, there 
would soon be thoysands and millions of the peo- 
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ple of this country who would ir z 
ment why they at ee would ask of thar govern: 
_ It was, therefore, with great anxiety of delibera- 
tion that. he had ‘come ‘to the. pouclicion that now 
was the time to say to Great Britain that this nego- 
tion must be closed; that we must have a certainty 
of what terntory we possessed on the Pacific ocean 
not only “indisputable,” but “undisputed.” Theres 
fore, he wished to go a little further than the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen 
—-that. wasto say, to pass this bill first, and then 
give notice to the British government. He was 
first for giving the notice to the British government; 
and then for providing that whatever they did now 
should take effect only after the conclusion of the 
term of twelve months for which the notice was to 
be given. If we are to have war (said Mr. A.) I 
wish to put our foot on the foundation of everlasting 
right; and there I always have been and always 
shall be, in the short remnant of my life, ready to go 
for defending our position. The right first; then 
good policy and expediency. But the question had 
become of so much importance now that it was time 
to settle with Great Britain what our territorial pos- 
sessions on the South sea are, and what those of 
Great Britain are. He was ready, therefore, to 
pass by itself a resolution directing that notice to be 
given; he wasready to do it eimher in the form of a 
joint resolution or in the very first section of this 
i. : 

He would give the twelye months* notice; be- 
cause in that respect hs differed essentially from the 
principle advanced by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that this House had nothing 
to do with the termination of the joint occupancy. 
On: the contrary, he believed that this House had 
everything to do with it, because it was war; and 
the war power was expressly given to Congress by 
the constitution. He thought that by giving this 
notice, and postponing all further action on the part 
of the House, it would be the best way of bringing 
the negotiation toa close; because the British gov- 
ernment would sec that the thing must be settled 
within the year; and they would concede a great deal 
for the purpose of avoiding war. In that way we 
should -get more than we could get in any other 
way. He believed, teo, that if they went to war in 
the rash way they were going to do, the result 
would be that their antagonist would require greater 
sacrifices of us than they now asked. ‘Then would 
come the time-when the people of this country 
would ask why we went to war. Then would 
come the time to make sacrifices for the sake of 
peace; and we would not get the 49th degree. No 
member of this House had dared to tell what the 
British government had to say on this subject; and 
yet they were penne their action, without 
knowing the other side of the question. 

Mr. A. then referred to, and made some 
quotations from, the correspondence’ with the 
British government, which had been printed 
by the Senate under the injunction of secrecy, 
and showed from it the arguments offered by them 
against our establishing a territorial government over 
the country. Hethen went on to say that such was 
the increasing population of the West, and the num- 
ber of active, enterprising, and warlike young men 
yearly coming.to maturity there, that Oregon, in. the 
natural course of events, would be settled by a force 
that would bid defiance to any efforts of the British 
government to prevent them. He also said, that 
while thought it indispensable that the twelve 
months’ notice should be given previous to any other 
proceedings on our part, he was not willing to give 
up an acre of the territory; and, when the year was 
expired, would be.willing to adopt any measures to 
take possession of it, and defend it. He thought 
that the negotiations had been pending long enough, 
and that it was time they should cease. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN supposed it was necessary 
that he should submit some few remarks in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
The gentleman seemed to think that some days ago 
he treated him some degree of rudeness in declining 
to postpone this bill to a day that he proposed. In 
reply to a suggestion at the time made, by the gen- 
tleman, he said that he had no disposition to drive 
this bill through, but that it was subject to the direc- 
tion of the members of the House, who could hasten 
or retard its progress as. they pleased. What was 
the reas `n the gentleman gave for wishing to postpone 
i? Why, there was a book which very few had 
heard of, that gave so much information on this 
subject that. every difficulty would be settled by 
getting it, and he wanted to delay the action of the 
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House. till that book was procured. Why, this 
book had been published years ago by order of the 
Senate, and every member of the House could get it 
by application for it. But it was said here was a 
new and enlarged edition of it, which gave new 
lights which were not found in the first edition. But 
who did not know that the reports made to the 
House by Mr. Pendleton, and by Mr. Cushing, on 
this very subject, . contained all the information 
that could be given on it? Indeed, ‘either of 
them was far more valuable than Mr. Greenhow’s 
book, and could be had by any member that de- 
sired, at a moment’s warning. Again, the gentle- 
man said that he was satisfied that our title to the 
country was indisputable. Why, then, wait for 
any body’s book? The gentleman quoted him as 
saying that he considered it the duty of the execu- 
tive only to give the twelve months’ notice to end 
the joint occupancy, and that this House had 
nothing to do with it. Now, the gentleman did not 
explain his (Mr. B.’s) position correctly. He did say 
that the executive was competent to give the notice, 
without the action of the House, having more infor- 
mation on the subject than they could possibly 
have; but he did not say the House -had no right to 
givethe notice. That was a point which the com- 
mittee did not touch on in their report,and which 
he did not make in his remarks of yesterday. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had read a 
portion of the correspondence between the two 
countries at aformer period, and by examination of 
the report, part of which had been read, it would be 
found thatthe committee had adverted to the same 
correspondence, and incorporated in their report the 
material part of that correspondence,—or such as 
they supposed would have a material influence on 
the question. He wished the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had read a little further than he did of 
that correspondence. On the 23d page of there- 
port the committee speak as follows: 

“The injustice done to ‘the United States by the double 
use which Great Britain makes of the Uudson’s Ray Com- 
pany, was strongly urged by Mr. Gallatin, in his conferen- 
ces with the Critish ministers on the subject, in 1826 and 
1827. The British ministers were not insensible to the force 
of his objections. And the following passage of Mr. !Galla- 
tin's letter of December 20, 1226, is important in its bearing 
upon the question of what legislation Congress may adopt, 
without infringement of the treaty relations of the two 
powers. 

Phe establishment of a distinct territorial government 
on the west side of the Stony mountains would also be ob- 
jected to as an attempt to exercise exclusive sovereignty. 
I observed that, although the Northwest company might, 
from its being incorporated, from the habits of the men they 
employed, and from having a monopoly with respect to 
trade, so far as British subjects were concerned, carry on a 
species of government without the assistance of that of 
Great Britain, it wes otherwise with us. Our population 
there would cousist of several independent companies and 
individuals. We had always been in the hahit, in our most 
remote settlements, of carrying laws, courts, and justices of 
the peace withus. There was an absolute necessity, on 
our part, to have some species of government. Without it, 
the kind of sovereignty, or rather jurisdiction, which it was 
intended to admit, could not be exercised on our part, ”? 

Now what follows, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts did not read. ; 

“Ht was suggested, and seemed to be“acquiesced in, that 
the difficulty might be obviated, pies the erection 
of a new territory was not confined exclusively to the ter- 
ritory west of the mountains; that it should be defined as 
embracing sll the possessions of the Unitedi States west of 
a line that should be at some distance from, and tast of, the 
Stony mountains.” 

After commenting on these extracts, the honor- 
able gentleman proceeded. ‘The bill at the last ses- 
sion was drawn in conformity with these sugges- 
tions, and the jurisdiction of lowa was proposed to 
be extended over the Territory of Oregon; but at 
the present session Towa was to be admitted into 
the Union, and to take her laws would be inconve- 
nient, if not inconsistent. What, then, was the com- 
mittee to do, with the prospect of Iowa coming mto 
the Union? Why, they went on to establish a dis- 
tinct Territory, beginning at the summit of the 
Rocky mountains. In this they had ial ahs from 
the letter of the admissions made by the British min- 
ister; but had they departed from them in substance? 
What had they done? He put the law of 1803— 
and it was that law which had deceived so many 
gentlemen on this floor—it was in that law that they 
pretended to find an exemption of American citizens 
from the operation of British laws. But in 1803 
they knew that American citizens were not there in 
any considerable numbers; there were Eu- 
ropeans there, and it was in their favor that the 
exemptions were made. But in 1821 our claims 
had ripened up, our citizens had gone there, and it 
became necessary to make a new provision. ‘What, 
then, did the British Parliament do? Extended the 


jurisdiction of the laws in force in Canada ‘to the 
Oregon, appointed justices of the peace, who, bein 
sent there, had. jurisdiction in’ certain’ cases; an 
every man, whether an Americar citizen or a Brit- 
ish subject, was subject to the laws passed by the 
British Paniament: For the higher offences, the 
party committing them was arrested and taken to 
Canada for trial.. He invited the attention of gen- 
tlemen to an examination of the Jaw of 1821, which 
extended the laws of Great Britain over that coun- 
try, to see if they could find one solitary ‘exception 
in favor of American citizens. . He hoped ‘they 
would be able to do it; he should rejoice at the dis- 
covery if such a provision could be found; but he 
could not find it himself, and he questioned if any- 
body else could. i 

He now came to the question of what they pro- 
posed to do by this bill. Was it anything which 
the British Parliament had not done by its legisla- 
tion? Ee maintained that they proposed to do no 
more than the British Parliament had done-—not one 
solitary thing. Was it said that the British Parlia- 
ment had not sent governors to Oregon? Be it so: 
but the British governor was in Canada, and, by 
virtue of his office, he was governor of Oregon, 
though not actually being in the territory; and when 
we appoint a governor and send him to the place 
where his duties are to be performed, there was no 
difference in point of principle. The English judges, 
too, reside in Canada, and ours would reside in Or- 
egon. Was there any actual difference in principle 
in that? Were we carrying out rights beyond what 
Great Britain had done? Where, and in what re- 
spect, were we going one inch beyond the example 
which England had set us? And if we do not go 
beyond that example, where is the cause for war? 
What provocation do we give for war? Not the 
slightest; and Great Britain could not declare war 
against us for anything contained in. this bill, unless 
she sought a war for another purpose; and if that 
was her desire, he would say, let her have it—in the 
first day and hour that she desires it, let her have it. 
Since he had had a seat on this floor, he had seen 
more than one day when he could have said, let her 
have it. Who did not remember the case of the 
“Caroline,” when British soldiers were rowed with 
muffled oars to our shores, and cut loose an American 
steamer which they sent blazing down the stream 
and over the cataract of the Niagara, with all her 
unfortunate inmates? The waters of the Niagara 
have been long since closed over that ill-fated vessel, 
but a cry for vengeance came up from the deep and 
troubled waters in which the Caroline was engulfed. 
Vor the present, however, he would let that pass. 
Why should England talk of war? Was it because 
we lake possession of the disputed Territory just 
as she has done? He could not believe that such a 
result would ensue. 

He then proceeded to say that he had never seen 
an American Congress take hold of an American 
question with a better spirit than on this occasion, 
and therefore he had heard, with pleasure, the sug- 
gestions which had been made, come from what 
quarter they might. One suggestion offered and 
reasoned upon by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
had convinced him, and he adopted the suggestion, 
and had prepared an amendment precisely in ac- 
cordance therewith. It had been said, you .are 
breaking the third article of the convention by pass- 
ing this bill; but this he denied. But again, it was 
urged, suppose it should be so understood, and 
Great Britain should believe that they intended to 
doso. Well, to negative this, he had prepared a 
provision reciting that third article, and then guard- 
ing against such a conclusion. Now he supposed 
that would obviate all objections; but another gen- 
tleman rose and said, oh! you are taking a step 
that Great Pritain never intended nor contemplated. 
What was that? Oh! you are dividing out and par- 
titioning the land, regardless of the rights of Great 
Britain. To this he replied, that they knew very 
well that any grant of land must be subject to the 
future adjustment of the two countries; but if they 
would rather have it so expressed in the bill, be it so; 
and to mect that he had prepared a provision. But 
how would that operate? Were the people who 
were settling south of the Columbia river ever to be 
disturbed under any circumstances? “Were we ever 
to lose a foot of land there? There was not an Amer- 
ican citizen whose heart would not leap in his breast 
at the bare idea of making any concessions south of 
the Columbia river. But suppose our citizens should 
settle north of the Columbia river beyond 49 deg. of 
north latitude, or 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, and beyond the 
line that might be drawn whenever this question 


-rass the case? 


: that injure the British. government? 


shall be settled by. negotiation, or -by war if they 
leased: the moment ouf-title failed to the part on 
which those citizens. resided, they would drop 
down tò oùr undisputed territory and say. they 
had lost their pre-eitiption right; and who would say 
that this government. could nòt ät dnce give them 
another pre-emption right asgood? Did that eribär- 
- Notat all. Who was there, then, 
that was not willing to give a pledge to every man 
that should go to that country and cultivate it, of a 
liberal renewal of pre-emption right elsewhere, if he 
should be dispossessed by the establishment of the 
British title to the land he might occupy? Would 
t Could she 
take offence at such ‘a provision in our law? ` 
Froth these remarks the committee would per- 
ceive that he had availed hinisélf of every sugges- 
tion which‘ had been made, go 48 tomiake the bill 
acceptable to the House, as he thought it would be 
acceptable to the British government. He came 
text to speak of the suggestions made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, which, coming from 
him, were of great weight and importance. The 
objection was, that they had started at the Wrong 
end, and that they should give the notice first. 
Now he (Mr. B.) did not so understand it. If that 
were the correct course, he would, with pleasure, 
follow in the wake ofthe gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis; but he did not so understand it. Why 
did they propoie to pass this measure? Simply 
because our people have gone to that country, and 
are there without. government, and we want to givé 
them the benefit of our laws. They had not fled 
from their country, nor from eur laws and institu- 
tions; they have carried all with them, and what 
was now proposed, was, to give them the benefits 
of our laws in their urgent necessities. Some gen- 
tlemen said they had got judges there already; but 
they were laws fof organized British society, and 
they were British judges. They preferred our 
laws to British laws. But it was said they had or- 
ganized their own society, and had framed their 
own laws. ‘True, they had, for some government 
was necessary; but nothing could induce them to 
adhere’to their own organization, but our refusals 
to meet their wants and necessities. But if they 
should first give the notice of twelve months, they 
would be met with the plea that the British settlers 
could not abandon the territory, because they had 
contracts made and business unsettled. And if they 
gave notice to quit, and the British did not then 
uit, what would be the next step? Would they 
rive away the foreign settlers? In such acase would 
they not, resist on the ground of the necessity to 
stand in self-defence. This bill, however, avoided 
the evils of a different course, and gave to Ameri- 
can citizens a government and the protection of 
laws which the British settlers enjoyed. 


The honorable gentleman recapitulated some of 
the provisions of this bill for the trial of persons 
guilty of crimes, to show their liberality; and that 
they must prove unexceptionable to Great Britain. 
Fle said he was careful that they should do nothing 
wrong; and then he could bid any power defiance. 
He confessed that he was afraid of an unjust war 
with England or any other notion; but when we 
had justice on our side, he would quail before no 
power on this globe; and this would account for the 
zeal which he felt on this and on the Texas ques- 
tion too. He wanted Texas because England 
wanted it. Great Britain did not desire any in- 
crease of our power which would make.us more 
formidable to the nations of the earth. The stars of our 
republic shone so bright that they have attracted 
the envy of foreign nations: the crowned heads of 
Europe looked upon our prosperity with amaze- 
ment; for they knew the impression which our ex- 
ample produced on their own population, and 
hence they were desirous to destroy the influence 
of our example. 

He wanted Oregon for the same purpose; he 
wanted our population to spread from ocean to 
ocean—from the Aroostook on the north to the Rio 
Del Norte on the south—a magnificent empire which 
should strike terror and dismay to the enemies of 
our institutions, and of republican forms of govern- 
ment. Glive us this bill, (said Mr. B.,) guarded cau- 
tiously, benevolently guarded, as it was; give us 
Texas, and we will have an empire before us which 
will fill every American heart with pride and with 
joy. > 
Mr. WINTHROP obtained the floor; and at re- 
quest, (but with the notice that he had no purpase 
of making a speech,) he yielded to 
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rosé and reported progress: : 

Mr. WENTWORTH, on 
lutions of the legislature of Hlinois, asking a dona- 
tion of land for the Illinois and Miċhigan Canal; 
which was referred to the: Committee on Public 
Eands. 2 : 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, 
day,. were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: f 


other citizens of the county of Muskingum, Ohio, praying 
for.a reduction of the rates of postage, and the abridgement 
of the fraking privilege. 

BY Mr. WHEATON: s A 
county of Onoridage, New York, asking for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia: referred to 
tha Committee for the District of Columbia. 

By Mt. A. PSTONE: The memorial of ô% citizens of the 
state of Ohie, praying Congress to furnish James Russell 
with the means to construct a national planetarium at 
Washington. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorialof the New York Insti- 
tution forthe Deafand Dumb, for the distribution of books, 
&e., published by order of Congress, to their institution. 
Thè memorial of many citizens of the city of New York, 
praying Congress to divide the public lands into lots, for the 
occupation of citizens itiöt possessed of other land, or to ré- 
strict the division of them among thë States with this condi- 
tion. 

By Mr. J. W. DAVIS: The petition of D. M. Dobson and 
108 other citizens, asking a mail route from Spencer, by 
Mill Grove, to Putnamville, Indiana. The petition of Joseph 
Wheeler and 70 other citizens, asking a grant of Jand to as- 
sist, Indiana incompleting the Wabash and Erie canal to the 
Ohio river: 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of Byron Kingsbury, ad- 
ministrator of Captain Simon Spalding, asking that provi- 
sion be made to authorize the payment ofa certain outstand- 
ing certificate of commutation pay. ¥ 

By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of Jeftries Wilkitison, 
asking compensation for extra work done by him on the 
wall at Cape Henry light house: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Ry Mr. WETHERED: The memorial of Charles Reeder, 
engineer, asking an appropriation for the purpose of testing 
the utility of his invention for preventing explosions in 
steam boilers: referred to the Committee on Naval Altairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS SMITH: The petition of A. J. Cotton, 
ah elder in the Methodist Episcopal charch, and one of the 
judges ofthe Dearborne circuit court, Indiana, representing 
that he has been intimately acquainted with Benjamin Man- 
litt, an applicant for a pension; and that the said Manlif is 
old, poor, and infirm, He recommends strongly the appli- 
cant’s case to the favorable ahd speedy cousideration of 
Congress in consideration ofhis services. Me says the said 
applicant, as will be seen by his papers on file, wus more 
than five years a prisoner amongst the ‘Turks at Tripoli, and 
that subsequently he served with General Jackson in the 
Seminole war; assisted in taking Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
and that he was engaged in several atiacks on our “red 
foes:” referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERT SMITH: The memorial of 220 citizens 
of Randolph county, Ulinois, praying Congress to grant 
adequate relief to the distressed sufferers by the late flood 
in the Mississippi river and some of its tribularies: referred 
ta tho Committee of Claims. 
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Frivay, February 1, 1845. 


The journal was read. 

Mr. REDING, on leave, offered a resolution di- 
recting the Committee on the Judiciary to repeal 
the act of August 29, 1842, to provide for other 
remedial justice in the courts of the United State; 
which was adopted. 

Mr. G. W. JONES asked leave to offer a 
resolution calling on the Secretary of the Treasury 
for information, with reference to the operation of 
the present tariff act, during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1844, the amounts of imports, of the dif- 
ferent articles, of free articles, &c. 

Objections were made. 

Mr. J. moved a suspension of the rules for the 
reception of this resolution. 

‘The motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. TIBBATTS asked leave to report a bill 
pursuant to notice; but objections were made. 

Mr. BAYLY asked leave, and objections being 
made, moved a suspension of the rules, to withdraw 
certain petitions from the files of the House. 

The House refused to suspend the rules. 

Mr. HARALSON, on leave, made several ad- 
verse and other reports from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, viz: on the petition of citizens of 
Nassachusetts, for the abolition of the army; the 
petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, in relation toa 
donation for a national foundry; the petition of 
Captain A. Partridge for the loan of one hun- 
dred and fifty stand of muskets, to be used at 
the University at Norwich, Vermont; also, on the 
resolutions of the legislature of Hlinois, asking the 
establishment of on arsenal at fort Massac. The 
first and third were laid on the table, and the second 


"Mr. HOPKINS, on whose motion the committee 


leave, presented reso- 


presented to- © 
By Mr. HOPKINS: The petition of H. Safford and 75. 


The petition of 122 citizens of. the 


and fourth of which were referred to the Commitice 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, where are 
pending bills on the same subject. : 
“ On motion of Mr. SIMONS, from the 
on Engraving, ~“ : i 
Resolved, That the usual number of maps of the survey 
and improvement in Dubuque harbor be published, to ac- 
company House document No. 87. . 
- MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 
. Mr. HUNGERFORD called for the consideration 
‘of the motion submitted by him some days since for 
the reconsideration of the vote by which the: bill 
with reference to the mileage of members was order- 
ed to be engrossed. $ w , 
Mr. COBB (of the Committee on Mileage) said 
‘the bill, as ordered to be engrossed, provided that 
the mileage of members be computed according to 
the most direct main mail reute from their residence 
to this House. ‘The object of the gentleman from 
New York in reconsidering this bill, was to move to 
amend it by striking out the word “main,” so that 
. mileage should be computed by the most direct mail 
route. Hetrusted the amendment of the gentleman 
would prevail. : 5 : 
-© Mr. HUNGERFORD. read from a document, 
showing that 153,325 miles was the whole amount 
travelled and charged for by the members of this 
House, and that 107,028 was the whole distance by 
the shortest mail route, thus exhibiting an excess of 
46,296 miles, ang for them a charge of about $50,000 
ovr the distance and charge by the shortest mail 
routes. He also urged that there were many me- 
qualities under the present system, which should be 
corrected. ` aiina 

Mr.. J. W. DAVIS pointed out the difficulty 
which would accompany the carrying out of the 
amendment proposed, in ascertaining what was, the 
nearest mail route. From that portion of Indiana 
from which he came there were not less than six 
mail rotites leading towards Washington. To carry 
out the spirit and letter of this amendment, would 
require the employment of at Jeast one engineer to 
ascertain what were the nearest mail routes; for all 
the reports to the Post Office Department were very 
wide from correctness. ms 

But he hoped that the bill would be reconsidered, 
and that another amendment would be adopted, to 
make this reduction apply to themselves as. well as 
to their successors in Congress. He asked as a 
matter of justice, and demanded as a matter of right, 
whatever pruning was to take place, that that pru- 
ning should begin athome, with themselves. 

here were other and more important reforms 
that he wanted to see under this bill.. He was sur- 
prised when the Committee on Mileage undertook a 
reform, that they had not taken up the whole sub- 
ject, and given them such a bill as would give satis- 
faction to the country, as well as to the conscience 
of every man who desired to see justice meted out 
alike to all. i : 

Mr, COBR, in reply to Mr. Davis, said there was 
no difficulty in ascertaining whut were the nearest 
mail routes. All this information was contained in 
the Post Office Department, and would be furnished 
on the application of the members of this House, 
or of the committee. “There was no difficulty in 
ascertaining the most direct mail route, although 
there might be with reference to the most direct 
“main” mail route. s 

He had no objections in reference to the applying 
the provisions of this bill to the present House; 
but he was aware that if these amendments, of one 
kind and another, were added to the bill, they would 
defeat it altogether. 5 k 

The object of the bill was twofold: to reduce the 
mileage, and to render it more uniform. There 
were members living within fifty or one hundred 
miles of each other, whose mileage exceeded the 
one the other by some three or four hundred miles. 

In reference to the complaint that the committee 
had not gone further, he ‘said the Committee on 
Mileage had restricted their operations to that which 
came within the proper limits of their jurisdiction. 
They were. not authorized to consider any other 
question than that of mileage. If there were other 
questions, let them be referred to the proper stand- 
ing committee, or let a special committee be-raised 
for them. Buthe insisted upon it that it was wholly 
wrong to vote down a measure of this kind because 
it did not afford relief from all abuses. Let them 
take them and correct them as they arise. 

Mr. HOPKINS appealed io the House, as the 
time for the debate of the Oregon question was 
limited, to allow this bill to lay over by general 
consent. 
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, On motion of Mr. COBB, the further considera- 

tion of the motion to reconsider was postponed till 

Monday next. mere 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR OREGON. 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the House re~- 
‘solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. WELLER, of Ohio, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill to 
“establish a territorial government over Oregon, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOBI desired to offer as an amendment 
a proviso that the jurisdiction and sovereignty to be 
exercised under this bill, should not be in contra- 
vention of the terms of the treaty with Great Britain 
of 1818. i 

The CHAIR said that the amendment was not 
then in order. 


Mr. WINTHROP; who had the floor, observed 
that he stated yesterday evening that it was not his 
design to occupy the attention of the committee for 
any length of time. His remarks would, therefore, 
be brief. . It would also be remembered that he ad- 
dressed the House on this subject at the last ses- 
sion; and he was willing to stand by what he then 
said, circumstances not having materially changed 
since thattime. He did not intend to enter into an 
argument in regard to the title of the United States 
to this Territory. No such argument was necessa- 
ry, gentlemen on all sides being satisfied that the 
American title is the best one. . It seemed, however, 
to have been forgotten that there was another party 
which had something to do with the matter, and.the 
British government has to be convinced of the va- 
lidity ‘of that title. If gentlemen could find any 
means of satisfying Sir Robert Peel or Lord Aber- 
deen of the goodness of our title, they would turn 
their arguments to a much better account. It seemed 
to him, though, that no argument, however good, 
would have any. weight, if urged in the tone 
and temper whicl had been manifested in the 
course of this discussion. In his view, the whole 
discussion was unwise, ill-timed, and impolitic. In 
his opinion, it was exceedingly ill-judged to be en- 
geged in this discussion at the moment when ne- 
sous were pending between the two countries 

or the settlethent of this very question, particularly 
as the arguments used migd not be conformable 
with those which the Secretary of State was now 
pressing on the British government. We had as- 
surances that the negotiations had not failed, and 
that they were still in progress. We have assu- 
rances that the results of that negotiation will be 
Jaid before Congress before the end of the session. 
Then why not wait a few weeks for the termination 
of tiat negotiation? Why insist on making a step 
in the dark on his momentous question, when by 
a few week’s delay we might proceed with safety? 
It really appeared to him that these proceedings 
savored something of a distrust of the one to whom 
these negotiations are committed. He did not 
know that there was any purpose entertained that 
this meagure was to exercise any influence in the 
formation of the cabinet of the President elect; but 
it seemed to him that the friends of Mr. Calhoun 
ought to feel a little jealousy on this subject; and it 
also appeared to him that the passage of this bill, 
while tke negotiation was pending, could not but be 
considered'as a want of confidence in the present 
American minister. What were the grounds on 
which this bill was now pressed? Why, “we can’t 
have any more negotiations;” “we have had 
enough of negotiations; ‘negotiations are a mere 
oie of our territory, and always have been so;” 
“they are but another name for a sacrifice of the 
sovereignty and soil of the country.” ‘These were 
the cries by which the passage of this bill was urged 
at this time. Why, one might suppose from this 
that we had at the head of the Department of State 
some British whig, who was ready to sell the terri- 
tory of the United States for gold. One would hard- 
ly suppose that we had a democratic Secretary of 
State, ora democratic administration on the eve of 
coming in. He, for one, wished to give to the ma- 
jority in. the House, the supporters of the adminis- 
tration, a fair chance of showing to the country 
what is an honorable settlement of a disputed 
boundary question. He desired to have a demo- 


cratic model for the settlement of a boundary ques- 


tion. Ele desired that these abler, wiser, and more 
powerful negotiators, may pluck up the drowning 
honor of the nation by the locks. it had frequent- 
ly been charged that the treaty of Washington was 
a dishonorable surrender of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States, It was true that four-fifths of the sena- 
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tors concurred in the ratification of the treaty. lt 
was true that the State of Maine had her commis- 
sioners here, who assented to it; and it wasalso true 
that the State of Maine had her share of the in- 
demnity. But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
tHamniy] said that the treaty was passed with the 
unanimous dissent of the only democratic senator 
Maine had on the floor; to which he would reply 
that it was passed with the unanimous assent of the 
only whig senator Maine had on the floor of the 
Senate; and without intending any disparagement 
to Mr. Ruel Williams, the democratic senator, he 
might say that his colleague, the whig senator, might 
fully compare with him for. virtue, intelligence, and 
patriotism. But gentlemen said that we must have 
no more negotiations. Where did this lead to? It 
led inevitably and wantonly to war—war with Eng- 
land now, and with all the world hereafter. But 
even war would not prevent negotiations; for, after 
the war is over, these questions of boundary must 
still be settled by negotiation; and the only question 
to be determined was, whether we are to have ne- 
gotiation without war, or war first, and negotiation 
afterwards. For his part, he was for negotiating 
without war, for the reason that if we were driven 
to war, we hall be compelled to take a less satisfac- 
tory boundary than we now are able to obtain. Mr. 
W., after deprecating and protesting against the dis- 
position he so often saw manifested to get up a war 
with England, observed that she was the nation 
which was able to do us the most good in peace, 
and the most harm in war; and that the interest of 
the whole country required us to be at peace with 
her. But then it was said that Great Britain was 
so grasping and manifested such a spirit of aggran- 
disement and aggression, that we can take no other 
course with her, and the honorable member from 
Illinois {Mr. Dovgiass] said yesterday that she 
was hemming us in on every side on our own con- 
tinent. As this declaration had been repeatedly 
made, he desired to analyze it. 

This asertion seemed to have been made on the 
ground that we were the original nation on this con- 
tinent, and that Great Britain was continually mak- 
ing encroachments on our territory. He had some- 
times entertained the idea that Great Britain once 
had possession over the very territory which formed 
this Union, and he had heard of our fathers havin 
wrested it fromher. He had heard of the tea-tax, anc 
Bunker Hill, and Yorktown, and other memorable 
events of the contest which separated us from that 

ower; and he thought that the result of it was to 
eave her but an inconsiderable portion of the terri- 
tory she once possessed. Instead of her hemming 
us In, we are hemming her out; and he should think 
that there had been a good deal more of ripping 
than hemming in the matter. 

Instead of Great Britain having enclosed us in a 
net-work, it appeared to him that we had broken out 
of the net-work. He would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois what foot of land on this North 
American continent Great Britain had_acquired 
since our declaration of independence. How was 
it as to the Canadas? It seemed to him that he had 
heard that we had something to do with the acquisi- 
tion of Canada, and our troops were repaid for those 
services by the discipline which they acquired to fit 
them for the contest of our revolution. Then as to 
Cuba, on which it was said Great Britain had fixed 
her ‘eye: he had always thought Great Britain 
herself ceded Cuba to Spain; having acquired Cuba 
she ceded that country back to Spain. Oh, but she 
had her eye on California, her heart on Cuba, and 
she ventured to entertain the hope of getting Texas; 
and what had we been doing in the mean time? Of 
which of the two countries would impartial history 
record the greater exhibition of a spirit of aggran- 
disement and aggression on this North American 
continent? While Great Britain was looking at 
Texas, we acquired Louisiana. While she had 
her eye on Cuba, we had got our hand on Florida; 
and while she had her heart on California, we were 
annexing Texas. She had not acquired a single inch 
of territory on this continent, except on the settle- 
m.nt of boundary lines by fair and impartial treaties. 
He then made some observations on the reproaches 
which were cast on this floor on the negotiations 
which were passed, and the menaces and bravadoes 
which were heard in relation to those which were 
pending, and he expressed the hope that Mr. Cal- 
houn, or any succeeding Secretary of State, would 
not be influenced by the expression of sentiments 
of that sort; but that he would dare to do whatever 
the honor and peace of the cougtry would justify 
and demand, 


He read an extract from a: speech made by Mr. 
Huskisson in the British House of Commons in 
1830, on which he commented, to show that there 
were two sides to the- question; and that’ both 
countries had been charged with desires to aggvan- 
dise themselves by acquiring territory. Mr. Hus- 
kisson drew a strong picture of ‘the® acquisitions 
which this republic was making on the Gulf of 
Mexico; and the honorable gentleman’was under- 
stood to read an extract to show that Mr. Jefferson 
had his eye on Cuba. - 

He then alluded to the comments of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dovezass] on the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. E. J. 
Morris.) The gentleman from IJ}inois aeemed to 
work himself up to a dangerous state of excitement, 
and chafed himself into a towering passion, because 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had intimated that 
the Oregon might be formed into a separate govern- 
ment, and that limits should be set to this repub- 
lic. Now, where did that idea originate? This was 
not the first time that 

«The shaft at random sent, 
Has hit the mark which was not meant.” 

He then read an extract from a speech delivered 
by Mr. Benton in 1825 on that subject, in which the 
senator from Missouri was understood to express 
the opinion that nature had fixed the Rocky moun- 
tains as our western boundary. Some. gentleman 
here, however, were of opinion that this republic 
must have the whole of the continent—if it were ne- 
cessary. If it were necessary! And all for the 
glory of the republic. He had read a definition of 
glory which said that glory is like that circle in the 
water which never ceases to enlarge itself till by 
broad spreading it is dispersed to nought. 

He said he was opposed to any action on this 
subject under the circumstances which now exist 
and during the present session of Congress, unless 
they could obtain some tidings of the progress of the 
pending negotiations. He wished to get the Ore- 
gon, and it was because he wished to get that terri- 
tory that he was opposed to this bill. He then 
made some comments on the provisions of the bill 
itself, in which he was interrupted by the expira- 
tion of his hour. 

Mr. SHEPARD CARY said the remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts would have as- 
tonished him had they come from any other gentle- 
man in this body. But that gentleman’s immediate 
constituents would be ‘somewhat astonished at the 
alarm manifested by him lest this measure should 
involve us in war with Great Britain. The gentle- 
man’s constituents, as he saw from the papers this 
morning, had lately held a convention called for 
considering the propriety of recommending a disso- 
lution of the Union. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does the gentleman assert 
that such resolutions were passed? ` 

Mr. CARY. They were considered. 

Mr. WINTHROP. They were offered by an 
individual member and were unanimously rejected ! 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CARY resumed. He believed they were not 
acted on, but the meeting was called to consider 
the propriety of such a recommendation. Under 
these circumstances, he should think the gentlenian’s 
constituents would have but little fear of being in- 
volved in. war, provided this scheme could be car- 
ried out. The gentleman had not surprised him, after 
he manner in which the gentleman bad commenced, 
that he was found quoting British authorities . to 
support him. The gentleman had quoted the same 
authority from which he (Mr. C.) bad recently 
quoted to show that the whig party was identified 
with Great Britain in opposition to the annexation 
of Texas. 

The gentleman had gravely asked when Great 
Britain had obtained a single acre of land on this 
continent since the close of the revolutionary war. 
He would answer that she had recently obtained 
three millions of acres out of the territory of the 
State which he in part represented. He reterred to 
and commented upon several other of the arguments 
of Mr. Wsyturor, denying, among other things, 
that she had ever assented to that negotiation under 
which that territory was lost; but her legislature 
had expressly declared by resolution that no part 
ofher territory should be ceded to Great Britain 
to quiet the title of that State to any remaining 
part of that territory; and that Lord Ashburton re- 
fused in the most insulting manner to. treat on these 
terms, ay, a! 

«He referred to a position taken by Mr. Apams 
yesterday, and in reply to his inquiry concerning it 


_ Mr. ADAMSexplained that he had stated that, 
in the negotiation on this subject, there was a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Gallatin and the British com- 
missioner, in the course of which the reason was 
assigned, why the ‘act of Parliament of 1821 was 
such a mode of proceeding, a correspondent mode to 
which we could not take. The jurisdiction was 
therein conferred to a certain extent upon a. compa- 
ny, while our mode was the constitution of a territo- 
ry, which necessarily implied exclusive jurisdiction. 
These ‘were the arguments used. ; 

Mr. CARY, resuming, said this distinction might 
be made. But Great Britain probably considered it 
the best and the cheapest manner of getting the 
jurisdiction of this country, as this company ‘sup- 
ported itself, and was no expense to her. Her con- 
quest of the Indies in this way ought to be a warn- 
ing to this House, that it was high time we should 
resist a similar mode of procedure in regard to 
Oregon. f 

The people of this country, he contended, had de- 
termined that this territory belonged to us, and that 
it was high time we should act in this matter, They 
well understood that no advantage was to be gained 
by negotiation with Great Britain, unless she 
yielded it through fear, or motives of policy. 
Talk of her integrity, her modesty, her want of 
grasping disposition! They did not exist. She 
encroached upon all countries, and at all times, 
unless restrained by fear. 

He had felt bound to notice this speech of the 
gentleman from Messachusetts, and he thought, 
when this subject came up in Parliament, there 
would not bea better British speech made upon it. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired of his colleague whether , 
he was a member of the legislature of Muinc, 
the year when the resolutions were passed to ap- 
point commissioners from that State on the subject 
of this northeastern boundary; whether he was 
right (as he understood had been questioned by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts) in saying that 

aine had never received a large sum of money, be- 
side the amount she had expended in taking care of 
that soil; also, whether he was correct in saying 
that the commissioners had yielded their assent to 
the treaty, only as far as the honor of Maine per- 
mitted, und that it was for the treaty-making power 
to determine. 

Mr. CARY, resuming, replied, that the commis- 
sioners of Maine had yielded their assent to the 
treaty, so far as to allow it to go before the Senate 
of the United States, subject to the approval or re- 
jection of that body, and that they had most reluc- 
tantly yielded. He detailed some further historical 
facts in reference to the composition and proceed- 
ing of these commissioners on the part of Maine, 
which were received with considerable merri- 
ment. 

As to the money—miserable trash ! [laughter,] 
we received it (said Mr. C.) for selling our birth- 
right. 

Mtr. F. H. MORSE’ (Mr. C. yielding the floor) 
inquired of his colleague whether he was not a 
member ofthe senate of that State the year after the 
treaty was ratified, and was not chairman ofa com- 
mittee on the northeastern boundary; what was the 
action of that committee; whether there was nota 
report and a resolution drawn up by that commit- 
tee, condemning the treaty, and whcther that report 
was ever adopted. 

Mr. CARY replied that he had the honor of be- 
ing chairman of such a committee from whom such 
a report emanated, and that it was adopted by the 
senate of that State almost ananimously; but that 
the whigs in the House had raised the hue-and- 
cry, and had thrown off the question, so that no 
action wag taken upon it. 

With regard to this money, Daniel Webster, af- 
ter having visited Great Britain in 1839, and re- 
ceived fees from the holders of State scrip, and per- 
haps other considerations, found that money was 
very convenient to carry on this negotiation. Great 
Britain had danced, and we had paid the fiddler 

He said there were conditions in the treaty which 
were never complied with by Great Britain. She 
agreed to pay back certain moneys which the New 
Brunswickers had robbed the people of Maine of, 
and put into what they called the timber fund. This 
money was never repaid, but when applicstion was 
made for it they said there was no money there— 
they had spent it all. _ There was also certain bonds 
given by them for timber cut in. the territory ac- 
knowledged to belong to Maine. . They agreed to 
pay these bonds, but the first dollar of them was® 
~ never received. : È 
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Mr. SEVERANCE asked how it happened that 
two democratic and two whig commissioners were 
appointed by the Governor of Maine, seeing that he 
was a democrat, and his party had the ascendency 
in the State. : 
© Mr. CARY said that the governor perhaps might 
have had reasons for appointing two whigs to office 
which never influenced the whig party. That party 


was always crying out noemer proscription, and. pro- 
l 


claiming that they would proscribe it; but they al- 
ways turned out their opponents when they had the 
power, and. never gave them appointments. He 


supposed, however, that the object in appointing | 
two whig commissione! s was to divide the responsi- 


bility. After some further remarks from Mr. C.— 

Mr. MORSE entered into a defence of the treaty 
of Washington, alleging that Great Britain had 
given Maine an equivalent for all the territory she 
had lost, viz: in the free navigation of the St. John’s, 
and the privilege of exporting lumber—and his col- 
league himself was greatly benefited by it, for he 
believed that he was a dealer in lumber to a large 
amount. 

Mr. CARY said that the privilege the gentleman 
spoke of was to have the timber of the citizens of 
Maine taxed, which was, previous to the treaty, free 
by a British ordinance. 

Mr. MORSE: would say, notwithstanding his 
colleagues remark, that Maine was greatly benefited 
by the treaty; she had the privilege of exporting 
timber, grain, &e., which she never had before, 

It had been asserted by two of his colleagues 
that Maine never gave her assent to the Washing- 
ton treaty. Now, itappeared to him that when they 
had the opportunity to condemn it, and failed to do 
so, it was equivalent to an approval of it. Now, in 
regard to the report the gentleman spoke of, there 
wasa great deal of drumming up, and he did not 
believe it was sanctioned by a majority of the com- 
mittee who made it. It was hurried through the 
House, but the Senate looked upon it as so mon- 
strous, that they laid it on the table. He did not 
agree with his colleague that the people in the last 
canvass had decided on the Texas and Oregon 
questions, and he wag not prepared to pass this bill, 
because he wanted information as to the extent and 
validity of the claims of Great Britain. 

Mr. M., in conclusion, deprecated the desire for 
extending our possessions, which he saw so preva- 
lentin the country, and expressed tho fear that the 
result of it would be the destructiou of our confede- 
racy. 

Mr. HARDIN belived it was our duty to pro- 
tect the American settlers in Oregon by extending 
our laws over them. There were several thousands 
of our citizensin that country, and yet there were 
no laws there even to panisk the crime of murder. 
This, he thought, required some legislation on the 
part of this government. He did not agree with the 
Ponorable chairman of the Committee on T'erritories, 
[Mr. A. V. Brown,] that the House ought not to 
give the twelve months? notice to Gres ‘Britain of 
the termination of the joint occupancy. He thought 
it ought to be done so that they might know what 
portion of the territory they were extending their 
aws over. 

He was disposed to go for this bill; but if it were 
passed without giving the notice to terminate the 
joint occupancy to Great Britain, he feared it would 

ring them into-collision with that government. He 
caused an amendment to be read, which hé intended 
to offer as an additional section, to make provision 
for the giving of such notice. He wished to setile 
the question without a war, though he did not think 
war was to be eternally dreaded; and when war 
should come, he should say “our country, night or 
wrong.” 

Mr. A. KENNEDY spoke for the few minutes 
which remained, and after some remarks on the 
difficulty of obtaining the floor, said he did not see 
that this bill would bring us necessarily into col- 
lision with Great Britain. It did no more for our citi- 
zens than thatgovernment had done forits subjects. 
Our right to Oregon was admitted on every hand; 
but if we intended to retain it, it must be exercised. 
He spoke at some length of the fears expressed of a 
collision with Great Britain, and of the debate which 
had gone on here this morning in relation to the 
northeastern boundary question; and he told the 
committee that this was a question in relation to 
western land and the western people, who knew 
what good land was, and would not permit any par- 
tition of that which belonged to them entirely. He 
descanted, too, on the love exhibited here for Great 
Britain by some gentlemen; and he recapitulated 


many of her aggressions agañist this infant republic 
to justify a very different feeling. He looked upon 
the British government as a hateful oligarchy, which. 
fed its voracious maw,on the blood of all nations. 
He spoke until the falling of the Chairman’s mallet 
announced the arrival. of the hour which the House 
had fixed for the termination of this debate. 

The committee then proceeded to receive and vote 
upon the amendments that were offered. 

The pending motion, viz: that.of Mr. WINTHROP, 
to strike out the first section of the bill, was with- 
drawn by him. Ja Oe a 

Mr. ADAMS moved an amendment, to insert as 
the'first section of the bill, that forthwith, after the 
passage of this act, the President of the United States 
shall cause notice to be given to the government of 
her Britannic Majesty that the United States, con- 
formably to the second article of the convention, see 
fit to annul and abrogate the said convention of 6th 
August, 1827; and, after the expiration of twelve 


` months from the receipt of’ said notice by the Brit- 


ish government, the said convention is declared to 
be entirely annulled and abrogated. ~ 

Mr. A. V. BROWN called for tellers; which were 
ordered. : i 

Mr. HARDIN proposed to offer an amendment, 
to stand as the second section of the bill. 

Several objections were made on points of order. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. inquired if it would be 
a breach of order to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] a question. | . 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it would partake 
of the character of debate, and, as such, not in order. 

Mr. HARDIN sent up to the clerk’s table the 
amendment which he proposed to offer; which was 
read. : 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL remarked that perhaps 
the Chair could inform them. He confessed he was 
very anxious to know whether, if that provision— 
viz: the amendment of Mr. Apams—were adopted, 
it was constitutionally obligatory on the President 
to give the notice? . ' 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the amendment 
of Mr. Haris to the amendment wasin order. . 

Mr. HARDIN withdrew his amendment. for. the 
present, in order to allow a direct vote on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Apams. ; j ` 

Mr. A. V. BROWN raised the point of order 
against the amendment of Mr. Apams, that there 
was now on the table of the committee a joint reso- 
lution for the same purpose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order, 
on the ground that the two propositions were not 
identical. , sen 

Mr. BELSER called for the reading of the amend- 
ment, which Mr. Hammerr subsequently offered 
(which was of similar bearing with that of Mr, AD- 
AMS.) 

The proposed amendment was read. 

Mr. OWEN raised another point of order against 
the amendment of Mr. Apams, on the ground of its 
incongruity with the bill. : 

The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order, 
remarking that it was for the committee to decide 
whether different points of the bill, or the amend- 
ments and the bill, were consistent with each other. 


Mr. ADAMS, in reference to some remark made, 
said that his amendment was not a request to the 
President. If adopted, it was a part of the law of 
the land, and it made it the duty of the President to 
give the notice. Now the President could not be 
required, against his own opinion, to give this no- 
tice, because he was to sign the bill directing it, 
which he could decline to do by a veto of. the bill, 
if so inclined, from this or for any other reason- 

The question was taken by tellers, and decided in 
the negative—ayes 77, noes 92. 

So the amendment of Mr. Apams was rejected. 

Mr. HAMMETT then offered the amendment of 
which mention has been made above; but after some 
conversation by himself asd several gentleman, he 
withdrew the amendment in order to offer it ata 
subsequent stage of the bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER moved an amendment to strike 
out in the first section, the words: “and bounded on 
thesouth by 42 degrees, and on the north by 54 de- . 
grees 40 minutes northdatitude,” (which amendment 
being adopted, the bill would provide for the organ- 
ization of a temporary government over the whole 
country to the west of the Rocky mountains belong- 
ing to the United States, without defining the boun- 
daries thereof.) 
: Me; DUNCAN asked for tellers; which were re- 
used. 


232 . 


‘The question was taken 

rejected without a diVision. ` 

ae Cletk then praceeded with the reading of the 
The 6th section being under consideration, 

< VY. 


and-the amendment was 


cept forthe punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall be duly convicted, shall not exist in said ter- 
ere + 

The question was taken by tellers, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to—ayes 85, hoes 56. 

The Clerk further progressed with the reading of 
the bill. i À 
_ Mr-A. V. BROWN then submitted the follow- 
ing amendment; which was agread to: 

Provided always, That in cases where any British subject, 
resident or trading in said Territory of Oregon, shall be ar- 
rested, charged with the commission of any misdemeanor 
or felony, the same shallbe delivered over, to the nearest 
tribunal of the British government having jurisdiction over 
the offence: This provision not to apply after the period of 
twelve months from any natice which may be given by the 
United States as contemplated by the third article of the 
convention now subsisting between the two countries in 
relation to said Territory. y 

Mr. A. V. BROWN submitted an amendment; 
which, after having been modified, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Owen, so as to provide for the extin- 
guishment of Indian ‘titles, was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: í ; 


Provided always, That the future grants of lands contem- 


plated by this act shall be subject to the settlement of any 
lispute now pending between Great Britain and the United 


States in relation'to their respective claims, and subject al-. 


so to the acquirement, by treaty or otherwise, of the Indiar 
title to the said lands. : 


Mr. A. V. BROWN submitted the following, 
to come in as an additional section; which was also 
agreed to: f 

And whereas, by a convention entered into between his 
Britannic Majesty and the United States of America, it was 
stipulated and agreed that any country on the northwest 
coast of America, te the westward of the Stony mountains, 
should he free and open to the citizens and subjects of the 
two powers, it being competent, however, to either of the 
contracting powers, incase either should think fit at any 
time after the 20th of October, 1829, on giving due notice of 
twelve months to the other contracting party, to annul anid 
abrogate this convention: 

Src, 42.:.Be it therefore further enacted, That nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to close or obstruct any of 
the harbors, bays, and creeks, or the navigation of rivers 
within the territorial limits of the Territory hereby organ- 
ized, or any part of the country that may be claimed by 
-either party on the northwest coast of America, between 
the.42d and 54th degree 40 minutes of north latitude, against 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects of Great Britain, agree- 
ably to the provisions of the third article of the convention 
of 20th October, 1818, between the United States and Great 
Britain, until the termination of the said stipulation of said 
convention. 


Mr. ELMER submitted the following amendment; 


which was read: 

“And whereas, by a convention entered into between the 
United States and Great Britain in the year 181$, it was stip- 
ulated and agreed ‘that any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast of America, eastward of 
the Stony mountains, shall, together with all its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation ofall rivers within the 
same, he free and open for the term of ten years to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers; and by: a 
convention entered into between the said parties in the year 
1827, the aforesaid agreement was indefinitely extended, 
with a provision that it should be competent for either par- 
ty, after the 20th day of October, 1828, on giving twelve 
months’ notice to the other contracting party to annul and 
abrogate said convention: Therefore, i 

“Beat enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to affect the vessels or subjects of Great Britain 
that have entered; or hereafter may enter, the country afore- 
said, or its harbors, bays, creeks, and rivers, in pursuance 
of the agreement aforesaid, until the said convention shall 
have been duly annulled.” 

On'taking the question, this amendment was re- 


jected, . 
Mr. HAMMETT then offered the following, to 
come in as additional section; which was read: 


Suc. 43. Be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and. he is hereby, required to cause due 
notice to be given tothe British government of the desire 
and intention of the government of the United States to an- 
nul and abrogate the “convention with Great Britain rela- 
tive to territory on the northwest. coast of America, con- 
cluded August 6th, 1927,” agreeably to the provisions of 
the second article of that convention: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be so construed or carried 
into effect by any of the officers or citizens of the United 
States, ay to interfere in any way with any right which any 
of the subjects of Great Britain may have in the territory 
herein mentioned, as provided for in the convention afore- 
said, until the expiration of twelve months after notice “hall 
be given as above provided, by the President of the Unite 


States. 

Mr. BOWLIN raised the point of order whether’ 
this amendment, being the same in substance as one 
that had been voted down, could be received. 

The CHAIR overruled the point of order. 


Mr. WINTHROP. moved. an aniendment to add 
a proviso, that slavery or involuntary servitude, ex-_ 
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Mr. A. V. BROWN said that, believing as he did. 
that this proposition greatly endangered the bill, he. 
called for tellers. ae ` me ie 

“Mr. BURT asked his friend from Mississippi to 
withdraw his amendment. He trusted he would 
do so. . 

Mr. HAMMETT declined withdrawing it; when 
tellers were ordered. 

Messrs. CarnweLL and PorLock were appointed 
tellers, and they reported 79 in the affirmative and 
77 in the negative. So the amendment was agreed 
to. 

_ Mr. GARRETT DAVIS then offered the follow- 
ing as a substitute for the whole bill: 

$ Strike out all after the words “be it” in the first line, and 
insert— 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That if the pending negotiation between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States in relition to 
the territory on the Pacific ocean respectively claimed by 
the two countries be not settled by treaty on or before the 
4th day of July, that the President be, aud he is hereby, re- 
quested to give the notice to the government of Great Brit- 
ain provided for by the 2d article of the convention between 
the two governments, dated at London the 6th day of Au- 
gust, 1827, to annul and abrogate the convention by which 
any country that may be claimed by either Great Britain or 
the United States on the northwest coast of America west- 
ward ofthe Stony mountains shall, together with its har- 
bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and open to tlie vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two powers.” 


This amendment was not agreed to—only 47 
voting in favor of it. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on 
agreeing to the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. DUNCAN moved that the bill be printed, 
with the amendments; but, after a conversation in 
which several members took part, he withdrew that 
motion, and moved the previous question, which 
was seconded by the House. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON again suggested that the 
amendments should be printed. 

A long conversation ensued as to the position 
which the bill would assume on Monday, if the 
House should now adjourn. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved an adjournment; 
but, on being informed by the Spraxer that this bill 
would not come up on Monday morning as unfin- 
ished business, nor without a vote of two-thirds out 
of its order, he withdrew that motion. 

Mr. SUMMERS renewed it. , f 

The yeas and nays were called for in various 
quarters; and on ordering them, the vote was taken 
by Messrs. GrinneLL and Burxe, tellers, who re- 
ported 42 in the affirmative; which was a sufficient 
number. 

Another conversation ensued, 

And Mr. SUMMERS withdrew his motion. 

The House then ordered the main question to be 
now put. i . 

The SPEAKER (in answer to a fare said, 
if the House now adjourned, this bill would come 
up first in order. 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. SIMONS: The petition of Levi Stuart and others, 
electors Of Fairfield county, Connecticut, praying Congress 
to frustrate the project for the annexation of Texas. 

By Mr. BLACKWELL: The petition of William Brown, 
asking pay for certain land in the State of Tennessee, 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of J. D. Lane, and sev- 
eral hundreds of others, inhabitants of Wayne and Cayuga 
counties, for the improvement of the harbor at Little 50- 
dus bay: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARPER: ‘The petition of Clarinda Mix fora 
psnsion: referred to the Committee on Revoluticnary Pen- 
sions. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 3, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the War Department, 
transmitting an abstract of all the militia of all the 
States and Territories, taken from the returns made 
to that department. 

Also a communication from the War Department, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 29th ultimo, information of how many 
officers of the revolution died in the service between 
the 3d March, 1782, and the 3d November, 1783. 

Also a communication from the Navy Depart- 
ment, transmitting a statement of the Second Comp- 


` troller, showing 


Š the appropriations for the haval ser- 
vice for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1844... 

Mr. CHOATE presented a remonstrance from Jo- 
seph Newell and others, of New :Ipswish, in the 
State’ of New Hampshire, against the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. i : 

Also a memorial from sundry women of: Boston, 
protesting against the annexation of Texas to the 

nited States; and in case such anneéxation’should 
take place, to calla convention for the purpose of 
taking immediate measures for the peaceable dissolu- 
tion of the Union: referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. — 

Also presented a petition from Joel Boyd, and 
other citizens of Essex, Massachusetts, praying 
that that town may bo annexed to the commer- 
cial district of Gloucester: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. + 

Also presented additional documents in, relation 
to the memorial of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. A 

Also presented a petition from Eliakim Morse, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHOATE remarked that he would, under 
instructions from the Committee or. Forcign Rela- 
lations, move to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill upon this subject, as soon as ‘the postage bill 
was disposed of. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, leave was granted 
to take from the files the memorial, and documents 
accompanying, of the Ist municipality of New Or- 
leans, concerning the title to the land on which the 
custom-house stands in that municipality. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from 
John Wood, jr., and others,. of Maine, praying for 
the establishment of certain mail routes: referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also presented a petition from Ebenezer Ballard, 
of Burden, York county, Maine, asking for a pen- 
sion for services ns scanian in the naval service of 
the United States during the last war: referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented a petition from Hen- 
rick Aiken, praying an extension of his patent for 
an improvement in the saw set, and for the refund- 
ing of certain money paid by him into the patent 
fund: referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from James 
Erwin, for himself and the heirs of Daniel Great- 
house, deceased, praying remueralion for losses un- 
der a contract with the government for subsisting 
the emigrating Indians: referred to. the Committce 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STURGEON presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Pennsylvania, praying that 
the constitution may be so altered as to appropriate 
the public lands, or some other fund, for the purpose 
of effecting the abolition of slavery throughout the 
Union. . 

The question of reception being raised, on mo- 
tion of Mr. BERRIEN, it was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the petition of 
the heirs of John Stone was ordered to be taken 
from the files and committed. 

Mr. M. presented a preamble and resolutions 
adopted by the legislature of Kentucky, instructing 
the senators, and requesting the representatives, to 
use all proper means to effect a reduction of the 
rates of postage, and the curtailment of the franking 
privilege: ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a remonstrance from 
the county of Onondaga, New York, against the 
annexation of Texas, unless slavery is abolished in 
its territories: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from sun- 
dry citizens of one of the States bordering on the 
British possessions in North Amevica, praying for 
the annexation of the Canadas, in case of the annex- 
ation of the Mexican province called Texas. 

Mr. D. said he did not sympathize very strongly 
with the petitioners; but believing that no citizen of 
the United States, or any State bordering on the 
British possessions, would presume to trifle with the 
sacred right of petition, he thought it proper to pre- , 
sent the petition, that its prayer might have all the 
consideration its importance deserved. Ele moved 
its reference to the Committee on F'oreign Relations. 

Mr. PORTER preseuted a petition from. Black 
Rock, Erie county, New. York, on the subject of an 


appropriation for the. improvement of the Fox and 
isconsin rivers: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, i 
ANNEXATION OF CANADA AGAIN. 

Mr. PORTER. presented a petition signed bya 
number of citizens of Detroit. on the subject of the 
annexation . of Texas, and in favor of the acquisi- 
tion of Canada by purchase or otherwise, and pray- 
ing that.in any act, resolution, or otherwise, adopted 
for the annexation of Texas, a provision may be 
inserted as a condition precedent that the same shall 
not take effect until Canada shall also be annexed ‘to 
the United States. i ee 

Mr. PORTER, said the subject was a new one, 
and he believed the best way to perform his duty to 
the memorialists was to have their memorial known 
through their own language. 

The memorial was read. í f 

Mr. FOSTER raised the question of reception on 
thé memorial; and denounced it as a movement on 
the part of the memorialists to bring the subject of 
annexation of Texas into odium and contempt by 
ridicule. He spoke at considerable length against 
this mode of interrupting the peace and harmony 
existing between two friendly nations—the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and that of the United States. 
He felt that, in objecting to the reception of these 
memorials, he was performing a sacred duty. 

Mr. PORTER expressed his surprise that the 
Senator from Tennessee had not objected to a sim- 
ilar memorial which had just been presented by the 
senator from New York (Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. FOSTER replied .that he was not in his seat 
at the time, or he should have raised the same ques- 
tion upon its reception. 

Mr. PORTER proceeded in an argument of great 
length to vindicate the memorialists from the reflec- 
tions of the senator from Tennessee [Mr. Foster] 
on the ground that if Texas should be annexed, the 
South would have a vast preponderance of power, 
and they, as citizens of the North, had a right to ex- 
press their opinion that the intercsts of the North 
required the annexation of Canada as a ‘balance. 

r. MERRICK urged the impropriety of a des- 
ultory discussion of this sort, on the question of 
annexation, and moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table; but withdrew the motion at the instance of 

Mr FOSTER, who replied to the remarks of 
the senator from Michigan [Mr. Porrer.] He did 
not know why that gentleman should complain of 
the necessity for a balancing power, when there 
was Jand enough north of 36 degrees 30 minutes to 
make twenty-four States. He referred to the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon. 

Mr. F. replied also to the objections which 
had been urged against this measure of an- 
nexation, on the grounds of slavery; and, in conclu- 
sion, made a. motion to lay the memorial on the 
table. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to lay the first memorial 
—presented by the senator from New York, (Mr. 
Dickinson |—on the table. 

Which motion also prevailed. , 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from the 
theological. seminary of Princeton, New J ersoy, 
praying a reduction of the rates of postage throu 
out the United States to two cents on each letter, 
and the abolition of the franking privilege: ordered 
to lie on the table. f 

Also presented resolutions of the legislature of 
New Jersey, instructing the senators from that State 
to use their exertions to prevent the passage of the 
resolution for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States: read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from three hundred 
and fifty citizens tai’ New York, and a peti- 
tion from Albany, New York, praying that 'T'exas 
may not be annexed to the United States. Also a 
petition from the Albany Liberty Association, pray- 
ing that Texas may not be annexed to thé United 
States; which were severally referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. S i 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition from John 
Baldwin, a citizen of the United States, representing 
himself to be entitled to indemnity under the con- 
vention with: Mexico, by which indemnity was 
awarded to. several citizens of the United States; that 
the amount to which he was entitled was $57,000: 
that he received a part thereof, and that the two last 
instalments to which he was entitled had not been 
paid by Mexico; and.asks Congress to take the mat- 
ter into consideration, and’ grant such relief as the 
circumstances of the case will warrant: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ject. 
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-Mr. DIX presented a memorial from sundry citi- 

zens of Albany, New York, praying that the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands may be distributed 
among the States for the purposes of general educa- 
tion: referred to the Committee.on Public Lands. 
_ Also, presented the memorial of the New York In- 
stitution for the education of the deafand dumb, pray- 
ing that a copy of such books and other documents. 
as have been printed by order of Congrees, may be: 
given to them to be deposited in the library of the in- 
stitution for. the use of the public: referred to: the 
Committee on the Library. : 

’ LOUISIANA ON ANNEXATION.” ; 

Mr. JOHNSON presented resolutions adopted by 
the legislature of Louisiana, expressing the delibe- 
rate opinion of that body that a majority of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana are in favor of the immediate an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States by any 
lawful and constitutional means. 

Mr. JOHNSON said he deemed it proper to say 
that he concurred with the views expressed by the 
legislature of Louisiana in these resolutions. He 
stated to several gentlemen, before he knew that the 
legislature would act upon this subject, that, if the 
question should be fairly presented, free from con- 
stitutional objections, and free from the same objec- 
tions that existed against the treaty which was re- 
jected last summer, he would vote for it. How far 
the resolution, which had been adopted by the House 
of Representatives, was free from these objections, 
he was not prepared at this moment to say. Thata 
foreign territory could be acquired and incorporated 
into this Union by a joint resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, he had very strong doubts. 
When the subject should be presented by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to whom that resolu- 
tion and other propositions relating to the same sub- 
ject had been referred, he would examine the ques- 
tion, and go according to the best lights that they 
might present. 

r. BARROW said he did not know that his 
honorable colleage, [Mr. Jonnson,] when he pre~ 
sented these resolutions, had intended making any 
remarks. He (Mr. B.) certainly had no desire to 
make any now; but apprehending that either some 
gentlemen here, or his constituents, might suppose 
that he concurred in the opinion expressed by him, 
he felt it dueto himself to say now,as he had al- 
ways said here and at home, that he was opposed to 
annexation in every form, at any time, and under 
any conceivable circumstances; and as long as he 
should have the honor of holding a seat here, 
and of being a senator from Louisiana, he should 
vote against any proposition lo annex Texas to the 
United States, let it assume what form it might. 
Asto the particular form now under the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Relations, (the 
joint resolution which had passed the House,) he 
had no difficulty in making up his mind to op- 
pose it and vote against it, if his feelings 
were ever so much in favor of annexation, under 
other circumstances. He should not, however, an- 
ticipate discussion upon this resolution. It was his 
intention, when the proper time should arrive, to 
give, for the benefit of his own constituents, the 
reasons why he opposed this particular measure, 
and the reasons why he considered that annexation, 
at any time, would not only prove highly detri- 
mental to the whole South, but peculiarly destruc- 
tive to the best interests of the State of Louisiana. 
The people of Louisiana, through their representa- 
tives in the legislature, had not said that this par- 
ticular measure, which was now before the Senate, 
and which had received the sanction of the other 
house, met with their approbation. The resolutions 
presented by his colleage were as broad as any sen- 
ator could desire them to he. They leftto the sen- 
ators from Louisiana the privilege, which he would 
claim, whether it was granted to himor not, of de- 
ciding according to his best judgment what his duty 
required of him, as a senator sworn to support the 
constitution, and to decide for the people of the Uni- 
ted States, as well as for the people of his own 
State. The resolutions now before the Senate from 
the legislature of that State, would, if he were in fa- 
vor of annexation, and in favor of the particular 
bill which had been sent here from the other House, 
forbid him, according to his understanding of those 
‘resolutions, to support the measure now before the 
Senate, and about to receive its decision. 

But there was a matter of opinion expressed by 
the members of the legislature there as to the wish- 
es of the people of Louisiana, in relation to this sub- 
Now, he was willing to admit that the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the legislature,—just elect- 


ed and fresh from the people,—were more competent 
to decide that question he was—that is, as to the dis- 
position or willingness of the people of Louisiana to. 
see Texas annexed ina lawful or constitutional way 
to the United States. He had not been thirty days 
within the limits of Louisiana since this great 
scheme of annexing a foreign country to this gov- 
ernment was proposed, to the American people; and 
therefore it would be presumption in him to, set u 


his opinion as to the wishes of the people of Louisi- 
-ana, against the opinion of their. immediate repre- 


sentatives-in the legislature, who had mingled with 
all the people, in every section of the State, and, of 


“course, better understood the wisties of- the people 


in that State than he did in relation to the ‘abstract 
proposition of annexation. He had not believed, 
until he-received these resolutions, and found that 
they had been supported by a very large majority 
of the legislature, that the people of Louisiana did 
desire the annexation of Texas to this Union. He 
certainly had ‘not inferred it fram the result of the 
late presidential election in that State; because he 
knew ‘full well that that election had been car- 
ried by the most infamous frauds. He knew 
full well that if there was -any legal- mode 
of purging the poll of that State, it would be found 
that a majority of the people of Louisiana: had. 
assed their suffrages in favor of Henry Clay: He 
kadzòod reason to believe that this fact would soon 
be established; for he was glad to say that the legis- 
lature of Louisiana had undertaken to go into-a la- 


_ borious investigation of this matter, for the purpose 


of showing to the citizens of Louisiana, and to the 
American public, the infamous and disgraceful 
means that were used by the democratic party, or a 
portion of the leaders of that party, in the State of œ~ 
Louisiana, to carry the vote of that State in favor of ` 
James K. Polk. ‘He awaited the result of that in- 
vestigation with a full confidence that. the facts 
which would be judicially established would sustain 
him in’ the assertion that, however it might have 
been in the other States, in the State of Louisiana 
at least, Mr. Clay was cheated—villanously cheated 
out of the electoral vote of that State, i 


Mr. JOHNSON observed that this was not the 
time to enter into a discussion upon this subject, or 
to say anything more upon it. He moved that the 
resolutions be printed, and referred to the Commit- 
tecon Foreign Relations. : 

The reference was ordered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
suudry citizens of Erie county, Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing Congress to reduce the price of the public lands 
to fifty cents per acre, and to prevent the sales 
thereof to any except actual settlers: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. . 

Mr. BAYARD presented a memorial from the 
officers of the frigate Cumberland, praying that the 
spirit ration may be abolished, and: an ‘equivalent 
made to them monthly in money: referred to the 
Cummittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of John P. 
Skinner, and’ the legal representatives of Isaac 
Green; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

Also, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
to extend the jurisdiction of the courts of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, over offences committed in the Indian 
territory within their- borders. : 

Also, reported back, with an amendment, the 
iy providing for appeals in cases of bankruptcy; 
and, 4 

On his motion, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the further consideration ofthe 
memorial of the citizens of Ohio, Spraying for the 
removal of the United States courts from Columbus 
to Cincinnati. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a communica- 
tion received from the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the subject of an additional inspector at- the port 
of New Orleans. 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
made an adverse report on the bill for the relief of 
John Woolley; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MOREHEAD, on leave, introduced a bill to 
amend the joint resolution, approved 15th June, 
1844, in relation to collecting, arranging, and classi- 
fying statistical information; which was read twice, 
arid referred to the Committee on Finance. 


“THE VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
i - PRESIDENT. 
On motion by Mr. WALKER, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of three be ‘appointed to join 
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such committee as may:bè appointed by th f 

É ; e House to as- 
certain and report a mode of examining and counting the 
votes for President and Vice President, and of informing the 
persons elected of their lection. 

‘On motion, it was ordered that the Chair appoint 
the committee; when Messrs. WALKER, 
BURY, and Dayron, were announced as the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate. ; i i 

On motion bý Mr. MILLER, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
- quested to communicate to the Senate any correspondence 
or other information in the possession of the government 
relative to the operations of the United States squadron on 
the west coast of Africa, the growth, present condition, and 
influence of the American colonies there; and the nature, 
extent, and progress of the commerce of the United States 
with the same. ` i 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 

_ The general orders having been called, the unfin- 

ished business of Thursday was resumed, being the 

furthæ consideration, as in committee of the whole, 
_ of the bill to reduce the rates of postage, to limit and 

correct the abuse of the frankipg privilege, and for 

the prevention of frauds on the vevenues of the Post 

Office Department. 

_ The pending question was on Mr. Bagsy’s mo- 
tion to exempt from the repeal of all laws heretofore 
conferring the franking privilege, that now enjoyed 
by members of Congress, delegates from Territories, 
and the clerk of the House of Representatives and 
secretary of the Senate. : i 

Mr. MERRICK explained that the fifth- section 
of the bill. provided for the repeal of all laws hereto- 
fore made by Congress conferring the franking priv- 
ilege. ‘The amendment proposed would suffer the 
repeal.to take effect with regard to every one else 
enjoying the franking privilege at present, and re- 
tain it to the members of Congress only, and the clerk 
of the House and secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. BAGBY said his object was to preserve to 
members of Congress the franking privilege. On 
this question he called for the yeas and nays; which 
was ordered. - - 

' The question was then taken and resulted in the 

negative—yeas 16, nays 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Benton, 
Berrien, Clayton, Colquitt, Evans, Foster, Hannegan, Hey- 
wood, Johnson, Lewis, Semple, and Walker—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bayard, Breese, Buchanan, 
Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Francis, Huger, Hunting- 
ton, Jarnagin, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Niles, 
Pearce, Porter, Rives, Sturgeon, Upham, White, and Wood- 
bury —24. 

Mr. MERRICK now offered the amendment 
which he gave notice of ori Thursday—namely, to 
‘strike out from the seventh section “all ex-Presi- 
dents of the: United States, the widow of any ex- 
President of the United States, all ex-Vice Presi- 
dents of the United States,” and to insert in the 
eighth line the words “all” “and,” “relating to their 
official duties.” ‘The object of the amendment was, 
not to reconfer on ex-Presidents, widows of ex-Presi- 
dents, and ex-Vice Presidents, the franking privi- 
lege abrogated by the fifth section, and to confine the 
privilege reconferred upon the President, Secretaries 
of the executive departments, Postmaster General, 
and Attorney General, to “letters and packages re- 
lating to their official duties? ae 

Ag the amendment was susceptible of division, he 
would first take the question on striking out the ex- 
officials above named. 

Mr. JARNAGIN saw no_reason why the privi- 
lege should be left with the President and his cabi- 
net, and hoped the senator would include them in 
the motion to strike out. ° 

Mr. MERRICK explained that, by the second 
branch of the amendment, forming the second ques- 
tion, the privilege to` them would be confined to let- 
ters and packages relating to their official duties. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said there was no necessity 
whatever for the privilege in relation to official du- 
ties, as another section of ‘the bill empowered the 


heads of departments to keep a list of their post- 


ages, and obtain the amount from their respective 


i t funds. 
OM MERRICK remarked that the senator would 
obtain his object, by moving to strike out the first 
art of the section down to the words, “And the 
act of Congress entitled an act authorizing the gover- 
nors of States to transmit by mail certain books and 
n 
Ge n NAGIN thought that would do. His 
object was to take from the officers of the govern- 


t the privilege of franking. 
The endinn as amended by Mr. J. -was 


ap et UNTINGTON moved to strike out the 


ooD-" 
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8th section of the bill, which gives to members of 
Congress, delegates from Territories, theclerk of the 
House “of Representatives, and secretary. of the 
Senate, the privilege of receiving. postage free dur- 
ing each ression.of Congress, and 30 days before, 
and 30 days thereafter, mailable matter not exceed- 
ing in each letter or package two ounces, and al- 
lows postage on excess of weight over two ounces, 
if on official or legislative duties, to be refunded out 
of the contingent fund. 

He was in favor of abolishing the franking privi- 
lege altogether, and could not conceive any just 
reason why members of Congress should be more 
favored than the chief officers of the government. 

Mr. MERRICK explained the nature of the 8th 
section of the bill: itwas for the Senate to decide 
whether it should be retained or not. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said his object was simply 
to place all persons connected with the administra- 
tion of thé government, whether in an` executive or 
legislative capacity, on the same footing with respect 
to this subject. It was on the principle of giving 
cheap postage a fair trial that even in Great Britain 
the privilege of franking was given up, not only by 
members of Parliament, but by the highest dignita- 
ries of the government. 

After a few conversational remarks between Mr. 
HUNTINGTON and Mr. MERRICK, the yeas 
and nays were ¢alled for and ordered on this ques- 
tion, and resulted—yeas 15, nays 20, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs.. Ashley, Barrow, Berrien, Buchanan, 
Francis, Hannegan, Haywood, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, and 
White—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Clayton, Col- 
quitt, Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, Huger, 
Johnson, Lewis, Merrick, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Porter, 
Rives, and Woodbury —20. 

So the Senate (as in committee of the whole) re- 
fused to strike out the 8th section. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON next moved to amend tho 
bill in the tenth section, (which is prohibitory of 
private expresses for the conveyance or transporta- 
tion of mailable matter,) by inserting in the eleventh 
line, an exception, so far as regards “newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals.” The object 
of his amendment was to leave free to the publishers 
of newspapers and periodicals, the right of trans- 
mitting them to their subscribers in whatever man- 
ner they might think proper, without being sub- 
ject to any pains or penalties whatever. He called 
to the minds of senators the fact known to them all, 
that the patronage of country newspapers and cheap 
periodicals was derived from those induced to sub- 
scribe for them by the very circumstance of such 

ublications being left at their houses, or in their 
immediate neighborhood for them;and thatif they had 
to send any distance to a post town for such publi- 
cations, the trouble and inconvenience would pre- 
vent them from taking them at all. Besides, the 
operation of such a provision would be onerous 
and unpopular to a high degree. What could ap- 
pear more odious than to inflict the penalties of this 
section upon the carriers of newspapers between New 
York and Brooklyn, and between Cincinnati and 
Covington, when they had only to cross a ferry to 
distribute ther papers, yet would be subject to pen- 
alties for doing it? The effect would be to break 
up all the small newspaper establishments through- 
out the country. He hoped his amendment would 

revail. 

Mr. MERRICK thought it exceedingly mortify- 
ing to find a bill of such importance commanding so 
little attention in relation to its fundamental princi- 
ples and provisions. The point in which the whole 
success of the measure depended, was the protec- 
tion of the department from the competion of private 
expresses. If this amendment was adopted, the 
main principle of the bill would be entirely defeated. 
Permit publishers to send their mail bags with lock 
and key, over which the department could have no 
control cr supervision, and it would be impossible 
to prevent letters, packages, and all soris of maila- 
ble matter being put into therm, and conveyed to 
their destination outside of the mail. ‘The Post- 
master General had tried the experiment in some 
special cases of allowing publishers of newspapers 
to send their newspaper bags by special express, 
and the result was, that, in some instances, detcc- 
tions were made of mailable letters and packages be- 
ing transported in those bags, thereby defrauding 
the department of its revenue. j 

Mr: BUCHANAN inquired if the amendment 
proposed would enable newspaper publishers to 
distribute their papers to their subscribers in what-@ 
ever manner they should prefer. 


Mr. MERRICK replied that the game thing could ` 
be done without the amendiment; aa all the publish- 
ers would have to do would be to make a request to 
the Postmaster General for his assent, and it would 
be granted, reserving to the department the right of 
controlling and supervising the agents, so that frauds 
on the revenue of the department right be prevent- 
ed. “The bill, in case of such license of distribution 
being granted, provides ‘that, over the distance of 
thirty miles allowed for the citculation of newspa- 
pers free of postage, there shall be charged on all 
newspers sent in this manner by private agents, the 
net pestage which the department would receive on 
them if sent through the mail; this, allowing for the 
expense.of transportation incurred by the publishers 
themselves, would be about a third of the usual 
postage. ` 

Mr. HUNTINGTON had no expectation that 
his amendment would have called forso much dis- 
cussion or opposition on the part of the senator from 
Maryland; but nothing he had said convinced him 
of the propriety of such a control over the public 
press. 

‘The subject was debated at great length by Messrs. 
HUNTINGTON, NILES, and PHELPS—all, ex- 
cept Mr. MERRICK, being in favor of the amend- 
ment; and it was at last decided by yeas and nays, 
that the distribution of newspapers, pamphlets, mag- 
azinea, and periodicals, should be left free to the 
publishers without any control of the department 
except with regard to publications sent in the ordina- 
ry way by mail. 

On this question (Mr. Huwrincron’s amendment) 
the vote was—yeas 21, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Bates, Benton, Berrien, 
Breese, Dix, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfteld, Francis, Hay- 
wood, Huntington, Jarnogin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Porter, 
Simmons, Upham, and Woodbury—21. > ` 

NAYS-~Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Colquitt, Foster, Hannegan, Huger, Johnson, Lew- 
is, Mangum, Merrick, Morehetd, Pearce, Rives, Sturgeon, 
and White~-18. ; 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the various 
sections of the bill defining the prohibitions and pen- 
alties in relation to private expresses and penalties 
were amended so as to except from such provisions 
a et pamphlets, magazines, and periodi- 
cals.” 

Mr. MERRICK declared that, with these amend- 
ments, he would not give a button for the protection 
the bill would afford to the revenue of the depart- 
ment; and had the action of the Senate been final in 
regard to them, he should not think it worth while 
to say any more; but as he had yet some hopes that, 
upon further consideration, after the bill was report- 
ed, the amendments just now adopted would be non- 
concurred in, he would go on to perfect the bill as 
much as possible while in committee. 

On his motion, a verbal amendment at the end of 
the third section was adopted, the object of which 
was to provide that drop-postage, and the charge on 
letters for advertising, shall be accounted for as other 
postages now are. 

Another of Mr. M.’s amendments adopted was, 
to take away the restriction to 100 miles of the low- 
est rate of postage on pamphlets, magazines, and 
periodicals—making the lowest rate 24 cents for one 
ounce, and 1 cent for cach additional ounce, the uni- 
form postage for any distance. 

Mr. M: now moved to amend the bill. in the 
sixteenth section, at the nineteenth line, the provi- 
sion of which is, “But nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be so construed as to prohibit any per- 
son whatever from transporting, or causing to be 
transported, over any mail route, &c., any. books, 
magazines, pamphlets, or newspapers, not marked, 
directed, or intended for immediate distribution to 
subscribers or others, but intended for sule or mer- 
chandise, &c.,” by inserting, after the word news: 
papers, “by special agent, unaccompanied by man- 
uscript matter, with the consent of the Postmaster 
GeneraP, and subject to his supervision, &c.” 

Mr. M. stated that the object of his amendment 
was to repair, as far as possible, the injury done to 
the bill by the amendment of the senator from Con- 
necticut. It was absolutely necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the department, to give the power of con- 
trolling the transmission of those publications to 
the Postmaster General, and of having over. that 
transmission a sufficient surveillance to prevent 
frauds on the revenue of his department. 

The amendment was opposed by Messrs. JAR- 
NAGIN, HUNTINGTON, and BAGBY. It-was 
considered as a revival of the same question, in sub- 
stance, just decided by the Senate on Mr... N- 
TINGTON’s motion. Tei pce T 
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The amendment was rejected. 
_ Mp. ASHLEY submitted an amendment provid- 
ing, as an additional section of the bill, in sub- 
stance, that in case the experiment of cheap postage 
should fail, no diminution of the present mail facili- 
ties should take place; and that in order to sustain 
the department, and enable it to extend its opera- 
tions to the wants of the country, (in case it should 
be necessary to supply it with means irom the pub- 
lic treasury,) the sum of $750,000, provided for in 
the bill for the contingency of a deficit in the Post 
Office revenue, be increased to $4,500,000, the full 
annual expenditure required; f $ 

Pending the consideration of this amendment, 

The Senate adjourned. ? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, February 3, 1845. 


The journal having been read, - aga 

Mr. SAMPLE presented the following joint res- 
olyuons of the legislature of the State of Indiana, 
viz: ; 

For the reduction of the rates of postage. 

For the gradual reduction of the price of the 
refuse public lands in the State of Indiana. 

Praying a grant of land to construct the northern 
cross railroad in the States of Illinois and Indi- 
ana. 

_Praying a grant of landin the Vincennes land 
district, for the completion of the Wabash and Ohio 
canal. 

Praying a grant of land for the completion of the 
northern end of the Central canal. 

For the improvement of the navigation of Wa- 
bash river; and 

Praying that notice be given to the government 
of Great Britain, that it is the desire of the govern- 
ment of the United States to annul and abrogate the 
treaty between the two governments, relative to 
the joint occupation of the Oregon Territory by the 
two governments. 

For the completion of the Cumberland road and 
the harbor of Michigan city. 

All of which were ordered 
and be printed.” 

Mr. G. W. JONES, on leave, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered and agreed 
to: f j 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directod 
to report to this House the articles, quantity, value, aggre- 
gateldutiesjrate of duty, and the rate of duly per cent. ad 
valorem actually paid upon all foreign goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States during tho 
year ending December 31, 1844. 


Mr. HAMLIN presented the memorial of Oliver 
Frost, of Banger, Maine, one remuneration for 
certain duties paid by him on lumber transported 
down the St. John’s river, to the British province 
of New Brunswick: referred to tho Committe on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS presented the memorial of the Na- 
tional Institute, asking Congress to afford them 
some aid: referred to a select committee of five. 

Mr. THOMASSON presented certain resolutions 
of the legislature of Kentucky; one of which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and the other to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. ` 

Mr. SIMONS presented the memorial of W. W. 
Ellsworth and others; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

On motion of Mr. P. KING, the Committee on 
Commerce was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the memorial of Cadwallader Evans, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


to lie upon the table 


` TEXAS. 

Mr. LABRANCHE presented the resolutions of 
the legislature of Louisiana, in favorof the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union; which were laid on the 
table. i 

Mr. ELLIS, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, to whom were referred the memorials of Ben- 
jamin E. Green and Armand Donnet, made reporis 
on the same; which werereferred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the Stateof the Union. 

Mr. WETHERED, from the “Committee on 
Roads and Canals, to which bad -been referred the 
bill from the Senate giving the assent of Congréss 
to the act of the Virginia legislature, entitled An act 
further to amend the. act to incorporate the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, reported the same 
without améndment. Mr. W. then asked that the 
bill be put on its passage. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON asked the gentleman whe had 


} reported this bill, if the committee had inquired how 
far the United States would be bound if the compa- 
ny should borrow money; or whether this bill 
would not authorize them to sacrifice the whole 


stock of the United States if they should borrow- 


more money, and be unable to pay it in another. 

way. : P 

Mr. WETHERED said that the bill did not, in 
any way whatever, bind the United States. 

Mr. STEENROD stated that this bill would give 
the company no more authority than they have by. 
the existing laws. ‘This bill was nothing more than 
to extend the time for the completion of the werk. 

After some conversation between Messrs. C. 
JOHNSON, J. P. KENNEDY, BRENGLE, and 
HOPKINS, z 

“Mr. PARMENTER moved to refer the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CAUSIN advocated the passage of the bill. 

Mr. S. CARY and Mr. WETHERED entered 
into some explanations. 

Mr. ANDRRW STEWART moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to lay the bill on the 
table. 

Mr. G. W. JONES called for the yeas and nays 
on that motion; and they were ordered. 

After a bricf conversation, Mr. THOMPSON 
withdrew his motion to lay the bill on the table, 
and Mr. STEWART withdrew his motion for the 
previous question. 

Mr. MURPHY moved that the bill be committed 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. C, JOLINSON addressed the House in ex- 
planation of this bill, and in opposition ty this gov- 
ernment being made liable for any further sum for 
the canal in question. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY replied. 

Some other conversation ensued, in which Mr. 
E. J. BLACK, Mr. BAYLY, Mr. HOPKINS, 
Mr. HARALSON, Mr. CAUSIN, and others took 

part. 

Mr. HARALSON moved to lay the bill on the 
Speaker's table in order to give opportunity for fur- 
ther examination. 

Mr. A. STEWART warmly opposed the motion, 
and urged the necessity of an immediate passage of 
the bill, asit was to be acted on by the legislature of 
Maryland, which was to adjourn on Monday next. 
About twelve millione of dollars had been expended. 
on this work and one and a half million of dollars was 
required to complete the work. This bill proposed 
no appropriation by the general government, but 
merely to allow to the company the poor privilege 
of going on and completing the work on their own 
resources. 

Mr. WETHERED trusted, after the explanations 
they had had, the motion to lay on the table would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. HARALSON said he had made the motion 
at the request of a gentleman from Maryland. He 
would withdraw it as he was urged todo; but ifa 
vote was now pressed on the bill, he would vote 
against it. 

Mr. CAUSIN hoped the bill would be laid on the 
table for the present. 

Mr. HOPKINS argued that it must go to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
under the rule, as it involved an appropriation, on 
certain contingencies at least. 

lf the question were now to be taken on the bill, 
he should move an amendment, so that the bili 
should merely ratify what was done by the legisla- 
tures of Maryland and Virginia, and not render the 
government liable to pay another dollar. 

The SPEAKER said the bill was not now open 
to amendment. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY explained, and warmly 
advocated the bill; and in reply to Mr. Hopkins, 
argued that it was unnecessary to refer it to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Some conversational argument arose between 
Messrs. HOPKINS and KENNEDY on this 
point. . 

Mr. JONES moved to lay the bill on the table; 
and, on that motion, he called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The question was taken and decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 72, nays 123, as follows: À 

'YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Belser, Benton, Bid- 
lack, Blackwell, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard Cary, Catlin, 
Cgbb, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Duncan, Dunlap, Farlee, Ficklin, French, Hannibal 
‘Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, 


; McKay, 


‘Fish, Florence, Foot, 


ouston, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Cave John- ~ 
he Andrew Fonnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
Preston King, Lumpkin, McCauslen, Maclay, McConnell, 
Mathews, Norris, Parmenter, Rathbun, David S. 
Reid, Reding, Relfe, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, 
Simons, Stetson, John Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, 
Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—-72. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Bayly, James Black, James A. Black, Bower, 
Brengle, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buffington, Campbell, 
Carroll, Causin, Reuben Chapman, ‘Augustus A. Chapman, 
Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, Collamer, Cran- 
ston, Cross, Dane, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, 
Dickey, Dillingham, ‘Douglass; Dromgoole, Ellis, Elmer, 
Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, By- 
ram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Harper, Hays, Henley, Hu- 
bard, Hubbell, Hudson, Washingion Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, Perley B. 
Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lyon, McClelland, McDowell, Mciivaine, 
Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. 
Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Newton, Owen, Patterson, Payne, 
Pettit, Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pres- 
ton, Ramsey, Ritter, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Ro- 
gers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, “Severance, David L. Sey- 
mour, Simpson, Slidell, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Steenrod, Andrew Stewart, James W. Stone, Sum- 
mers, Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbaits, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmoter, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, Whea- 
ton, John White, Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph 
A. Wright—123. à - ; 


The question recurring on referring the bill to the 
Committee of the Whòle on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PETTIT expressed thè hope that this bill 
would not be referred. He saw no good reason 
why it should not pass; on the contrary, there was 
good reason why it should pass at once; for if the 
legislature of Maryland was to adjourn ina week, 
as the gentleman from Maryland said, there would 
be little time for them to act on it. Gentlemen were 
mistaken in supposing that this government would 
be bound for any money that this company might 
borrow. He had looked into the bill, together with 
the act of the legislature of Virginia, and was sát- 
isfied, from an examination of both these acts, that 
no responsibility would be incurred by the United 
States. There was no provision in the bill that 
could in the slightest degree affect this govern- 
ment. 


Mr. WETHERED desired to know if the. pre= 


| vious question was sustained, if it would not bring ` 
j the IIouse toa direct vote on the bill. 


Mr. THOMPSON hoped the gentleman from 
Maryland would consent for this matter to be laid over 
for the present. The House was anxious to proceed 
to another subject, and he was sure this bill would 
bo treated with liberality when brought up. While 
up, he would observe that at the last session there 
was a bill pending to give the stock held by the 
United States to the State of Maryland, and he un- 
derstood the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Kex- 
yepy]to say that Maryland would not accept it. 
Now, if Maryland wanted to borrow the money to 
complete the work, and would not accept the stock 
held by the United States, was not the inference plain 
that they wanted the United States to remain a stock- 
holder, in order to be responsible for the money? 
He hoped the gentleman would consent to let.this 
bill lay over for the present. 


Messrs. KENNEDY and WETHERED ex- 
pressed their willingness to let the bill be passed 
avar informally, so that it could be taken up without 

elay. 

Mr. CARY observed that the advocates of this 
bill pressed it on the ground that the stock of this 
company was worth nothing; and yet they suppos- 
ed that they could borrow money on the faith of it. 
Now, if Congress authorized the borrowing of this 
money on the faith of a bankrupt State and a bank- 
rapt corporation, the government would be consider- 
ed as an endorser, and would, in the end, have to 
pay the money. i 

If this stock was entirely worthless, as gentlemen 
said, he should like to know how the money could 
5e borrowed, if not on the faith of the United 
tates. i 

Mr. BAYLY said that, with the gentleman’s per- 
mission, he would make an explanation that would 
show him how this stock could be made valuabe. 
Some eight or ten millions had been expended on 
this canal; but as it was not carried far enough to 
reach the coal region where it was originally intend- 
ed to carry it, it was as yet entirely unproductive; 
but by carrying it some twenty miles further up to 
Cumberland. it would be very valuable. Hence 
capitalists would be willing to advance their money 
when they saw that the expenditure of it in the way 
contemplated would render the canal productive. 

After some further remarks feom Mr. CARY, 


` ‘was 
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_ Mr. A. V. BROWN: moved the’ previous ques- 
tion, which was: seconded by the House. 
‘The question: on ordering the main question 
arising-— “eer 
Tellers were demanded; and Messrs. Burgr ahd 
-WErHERED were appointed, and they reported 83 
in the affirmative; and 78 in the negative. 
Mr. G. W. JONES demanded the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. . i 
The bill was read at the request of several mem- 
bers; after which, the yeas and nays were taken, and 
resulted thus: yeas 101, nays 87. 
The question then recurred on the third reading; 
which was ordered. . 
Mr. G. W. JONES asked for the reading of the 


act of thé Virginia legislature to which this act pro- 


posed to give the assent of Congress. 

The Clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. BAYLY desired the clerk to read two reso- 
lutions of the legislature of Maryland in relation to 
this subject; which were read accordingly. 

Mr. BELSER desired to offer an amendment to 
the bill. oe 

Mr. J. W..DAVIS inquired if the bill had not 
been read a second and third time; and whether the 
previous question was not on the passage of the 

ill? 

The SPEAKER. replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. DAVIS said he believed it was in order to 
move to recommit the bill. with instructions. He 
made such a motion, with the instructions to insert 
the words, “tin any way. whatever,” as a substitute 
for the words “beyond their interest in the stock of 
said company.” His ‘object was to make the bill 
provide that it should not bind the United States not 
-only beyond ‘their interest in the steck, but not in 
any wa whatever. 

r. BELSER submitted his amendment; and it 
reed to. His amendment provided, in addi- 
tion, that the United States should not be bound 
“for the payment of any money which may hereaf- 
ter be loaned for carrying on said work, nor any 
contracts which may be entered into with any indi- 
vidual having in view the same object.” 

The question then recurred on the motion to re- 
commit with instructions. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY said the friends of the bill 
had no objections to admit the words as an amend- 
ment, which the gentleman from Indiana proposed 
as an instruction to the committee; he hoped, there- 
fore, the motion to recommit would be withdrawn. 

_ Mr. J. W. DAVIS refused to withdraw his mo- 

tion. : 

Mr. J. STEWART moved the previous ques- 

‘ tion, 

Mr. HOPKINS inquired if that amendment would 
not cut off the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would, and bring 
the House to a direct vote on the passage of the 
bill. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
ouded—ayes 87, noes 81; thus cutting off the motion 
to recommit. - 

The main question was ordered, being on the pas- 
sage of the bill. ; 

Mr. BELSER asked the unanimous consent of 
the House and committee to offer his amendment. 

Mr. WETHERED wished it understood that the 
friends of the bill did not object to the amendment of 
the gentleman. 

Objections were made, however, and the amend- 
ment was not received. : 

The-question was taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas. 105, nays 85, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Atkinson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Bayly, Bidlack, James Black, Brengle, 
Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buffington, Campbell, {Carroll, 
Causin, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, 
Clingman, Coles, Cranston, Cross, Dana, Darragh, Gar- 
rett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Douglass, Ellis, 
Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, 
Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, 


‘Hudson, Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, lryin, | 


enks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, 
Hirkpatrick, Leonard, Lucas, Lyon, McClelland, McDowell, 
Meclivaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Joseph Morris, 
Freeman H. Morse, Isaac E. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Pater- 
son, Pettit, Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pres- 
ton, Ramsey, Rockwell, Rodney, Ro ers, Sample, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Albert Smith; Caleb B. Smith, Steenrod, 
Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thom- 
asson, ‘Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, 
William Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—105. 
NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Belser, Benton, 
Edward J. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brink- 
erhof, ‘Aaron V. Brawn, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E, Cary, Snepherd Cary, Reuben Chapman, | Ç lin- 
- ton, Cobb, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John V oe 
vis, Dean, Dillingham, Duncan, Dunlap, Farlee, Ficklin, 
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` French, Byram Green, Hannibal ‘Hamlin, Hammett, Haral- ° 


son; Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hu 

Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Jameson, Cave Jokern SAT 
drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy Preston 
King, Labranche, Lumpkin, McCauslen, Maclay, McCon- 


_nell, McKay, Mathews, Murphy, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, 


Emery D. Potter, Rathbun, David $. Reid, ing 
Ritter, Roberts, Russell, St. John, hema eer 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Stetson, John Stewart; 
Stiles, Alfred P.Stone, Strong, Tucker, Wheaton, Benja- 
min White, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—85. 


So the bill was passen: : 

F Mr. THOMPSON called for the orders of the 
ay. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR OREGON. 

The bill “to organize a territorial government in 
the Territory of Oregon, and for other’ purposes,” 
came up as the first business before the House, i 

The main question having been ordered on Sat- 
urday, 

The question was now on agreeing to the several 
amendments proposed by the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PETTIT moved a call of the House. 

_The SPEAKER said it was not in order, the pre- 
vious question having been ordered. 
A division of ihe question was asked, so as to 
vote on the several amendments separately. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN suggested that the question 
be taken upon all except the last amendment, upon 
which only, he supposed, gentlemen would wish to 
vote separately. 

Mr. CAMPBELL wished the question taken 
on the amendment to the 6th section, containing the 
prohibition of slavery. He warned the friends of 
the bill to beware how they agreed to incorporate 
this proviso in the bill. 

The question was taken on the first amendment 
to the bill to strike out in the first section the word 
“nine,” so as to make 54 degrees 40 minutes, in- 
stead of 54 degrees 49 minutes, the northern bound- 
ary. The amendment was agreed to without a 
division. 

The next amendment, being that adopted by the 
committee on motion of Mr. Wnofeuror, added to 
the 6th section the following proviso: 


“Provided, however, That there shall neither be slavery 
norinvolnntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof thë party shall 
have been duly convicted.” 


Mr. BELSER asked the yeas and nays on the 
question of concurrence with this amendment, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted— 
yeas 131, nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Baker, Br- 
nard, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, Brengle, Brinkerhof, 
Brodhead, Buffington, Burke, Carpenter, J. E. Cary, Carroll, 
Catlin, Clinton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, 
Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dilling- 
ham, Douglass, Duncan, Dunlap, lis, Elmer, Farlce, 
Ficklin, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, By- 
ram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, Mardin, Jar- 
per, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hubbell, Hudson, Hun- 
gerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, 
John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, 
Leonard, Lyon, McCausien, Maclay, McClelland, MeCler- 
nand, McDowell, Mclivaine, Mars: , Mathews, Edward J. 
Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mosely, Murphy, 
Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Pettit, Pheemx, Pollock, 
Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Reding, Ritter, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers. 
St. John, - Sample, Schenck, Severance, T. H. Seymour, 
David L. ‘Seymour, Simons, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Stetson, Andrew 
Stewart, John Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, 
Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin 
White, Williams,‘ Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph 4. 
Wright, and Yost—131. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Belser, Edward 
J. Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, 
‘Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus 
A. Chapman, Cha pell, Clinton, Clinch, Clingman, Cobb, 
Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Deberry, 
Dellet, French, Goggin, Hammett, Haralson, Houston, 
Hubard, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Joncs, Labranche, 
Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E. Morse, 
Newton, Payne, Peyton, David S. Reid, Relfe, Rhett, 
Roberts, Russell, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Steenrod, 
Stephens, Stiles, James W. Stone, Summers, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Woodward and Yancey— 
69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment providing that the courts of the 
Territory shall deliver over any British subject that 
may be arrested to the nearest British tribunal, was 
agreed to without a division. 

- The question was next taken on the amendment 
roviding that any future grants of land in said 
erritory shall be subject to the, settlement of apy 


dispute new pending between the United States and 


` Great Britain, and the extin 


3 atinguishment-of the Indiati 
title, and was also agreed to. _, : i 
The amendment providing that nothing in the act 
shall be so construed as to ce or obstruct any of 
the harbors, bays, and rivers within siid ‘Territory 
against the vessels and subjects of Great Britain, 
agreeably to the provinions of. the third article of 
the convention of 1818, until the termination of. said 
stipulation of said convention, was also agreed to. 
he earls was then put on the amendment in- 
troduced by Mr, Hammett. as the forty-third sec- 
tion, as follows: aoe . 


Sec. 43. Be it further endeted, Thet: the President of. thë 
United States be, and he is hereby’; required to cause due 
notice to be given to the British government of the desire 
and intention ofthe government of the United States to an- 
nul and abrogate the “convention with Great Britain rela- 
tive to territory on the northwest coast of America,zcon- 
cluded August 6th, 1927,” agrovably to the provisions of the 
second article of that convention: Provided, That nothing 
in this act contained shall beso construed or cartied into 
cftect by any of the officers or citizens of the United 
States, as to interfere in any way with any right, which any 
ofthe subjects of Great Britain may fave in thë territory 
herein mentioned, as provided for in the convention afore- 
said, until the expiration of twelve months after notice shall 
a Bret asabove provided, by the President of the United 

es. ' 


Mr. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays; 
Which were ordered; and; being taken, resulted— 
yeas 121, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—Messre. ADtot, Adaths, Ariderson, Asha, Atkin- 
son, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Belser, Benton, Brengle, 
Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, Buttington, Carpenter, Jere- 
miah E. Cary, 8. Cuy, Carroll, Catlin, Causin, Clinch, 
Clingman, Collamer, Clinton, Cullom, Dana, Darragh, Gar 
rett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, 
Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Karlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, 
Giddings, Goggin, Byram Green, Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Herrick, Hoge, Hud- 
son, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
P. B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, J. P. Kennedy, Preston 
King, D. P. King, Kirkpatrick; Leonart; Matloy, MellYaine, 
McKay, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 


Mosely, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Paterson, Peyton, 
Pheenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, patie 
Rathbun, David $. Reid, Reding, Robinson, Rockwell; 


Rodney, Rogers, Russell, Sample, Schenck, Senter, Sev- 
erance, David L. Seymour, Slidell, Albert Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, Stiles, 
Strong, Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomasson, ‘Tyler, 
Vanct, Vanmeler, Vinton, Wethered, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, William Wright, and Yost--12L. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Bayly, Bidlack, Edward J. 
Black, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Reuben Chapman, Au- 
gustus A, Chapman, Chappell, Cobb, Coles,- Cross, Daniel, 
Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Duncan, Ficklin, 
Foster, French, Grinnell, Henley, Hopkins, Wouston, 
Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Jameson, Andrew Kennedy, 
Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, McClel- 
land, McClernand, MeConuell,. McDowell, Mathews, Jo- 
seph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Emery D. Potter, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, 
St; John, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, John Stewart, James W. 
Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, 
Weller, Wentworth, John White, Winthrop, Woodward, 
Josepb A. Wright, and Yancey —62. ` 


Mr. GOGGIN asked and obtained permission to 
change his vote on the amendment to the 6th sec 
tion, he having voted under a mistake. 

The question recurred on the engrossment of the 
bill for a third reading, which was agreed to; and 
the bill was read accordingly. 

On the question of its passage, Mr. JAMESON 
moved the previous question; which was sustained 
by the House. 

Theyeas and nays were called for and ordered on 
the passage of the bill; and being ordered, they re- 
sulted—yeas 140, nays 59—as follows: 


YEAS—Megsrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Belser, 
Benton, Bidlack, E. J. Black, James Black, James A Black, 
Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, 
Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Buflington, Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary,’ Shepard 
Cary, Catlin, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Dan- 
iel, Darragh, John W. Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dickey, Dilling- 
ham, Douglass, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, 
Ficklin, Florence, Foster, French, Fuller, Byram Green, 
Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, 
Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
bell, Hughes, Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, C.J. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Perley B Johnson, Andrew John- 
son, A. Kennedy, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas; Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, Me- 
Clelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell; McKay, 
Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac W. Morse, Murphy, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Pollock, Emery -D. Potter, 
Pratt, Ramsay, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Russell, St. John, 
Sample, Schenck, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. ‘Seymour, 
Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, Jonh Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Al 
fred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Tibbatts, Tucker, 
Vanmeter, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, Ben- 
jamin White, Williams, Woedward, Joseph A. Wright, Yan- 
cey, and Yost—140. Po ee 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, ‘Ashe, Beker, Barringer, . 
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Barnard, Brengle, Milton Brown, Campbell, Carroll, Cau- 
sin, Reuben Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, G. Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Fish, Foot, 
Goggin, Grinnell, Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, George W.. Jones, John P. Kenne- 
dy, Daniel P. King, Mellvaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, 
Freeman. H. Morse, Moseley,:-Newton, Paterson, Peyton, 
Pheenix, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Rockwell, Rodney, Sen- 
ter, Severance, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, 
Andrew Stewart, Summers, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, 
John White, Winthrop, and William Wright—6é9. 

So the’ bill was passed. g 


HARBORS AND RIVERS, 


Mr. TIBBATTS presented a bill making appro- 
priations for improvements on western harbors and 
rivers. . ; 

Objections were made to its reception. | 

Mr. ‘TIBBATTS moved a suspension of the 
rules, on which the vote was taken, and the SPEAK- 
ER decided it was lost. : : p 

Mr. TIBBATTS called for the yeas and nays, 
pending which a motion was made to adjourn. 

The House adjourned accordingly. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The petition of M; P. Sampson 
and 52 others, citizens of Leroy, New York, praying a re- 
duction in the rates of postage. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition of L. D. Pomeroy, 
of Moretown, Vermont, to have letter postage reduced to 


two cents: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 7 


Post Roads. ` 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The memorial of Washington Miller 
and 171 others, passengers on the steamboat Yorktown, Mis- 
sissippi river, 16th . December, 1844, praying that Congress 
may pass a law which shall compel all steam vessels and 
canal engines to use Evans’s safety guard to prevent explo- 
sions: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: A petition from Alleghany county, 
praying for a law to reduce postage, agreeable to the recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster General. Also a petition from 
Steuben county, New York, praying a reduction of postage 
and a reform in the franking privilege to deputy postmasters 
and members of Congress. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Nathaniel ‘Treat 
and 48 others, of Orono, Penobscot county, State of Maine, 
tor the reannexation of New Brunswick to the United 

ates, 

By Mr. WELLER: The petition of P. P. Lowe, Robert 
Brown, and 400 others, citizens of the State of Ohio, repre- 
senting the present condition of the Cumberland road, and 

raying an appropriation therefor at the present session: re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, where the Senate hill is now pending, 

By Mr. MOSELEY: ‘Che petition of George W. Johnson 
and seven others, for abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, &e., &e., &e. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The petition of 66 citizens of Otis, 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, for establishing the post- 
age at the uniform rate of two cents, prepaid for every let- 
ter in weight not exceeding halfan ounce for all distances 
within the United States, and for abolishing the franking 
privilege. 

By Mr. CATLIN: The remonstrance of Uenry Hammond 
and 48 others, citizens of Pomfret, Connecticut, against the 
annexation of Texas as a slavcholding Territory: referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, CARROLL: The petition of 100 citizens of Onta- 
rio county, New York, in faver of the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States. 

By Mr. T. H. SEYMOUR: The memorial of citwens of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and its vicinity, asking for a reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage throughout the United States to 
twocents, and for the abolition of the franking privilege: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of 240 citizens of the State of 
Ilinois, praying the establishment ofa mail-route from Pe- 
oria to Galena, in said State of Hlinois, via Mount Hawley, 
Wyoming, Toulon, Wetherstield, Genesee, Portland, Proph- 
etstown, Lynden, Union Grove, Dyson Settlement, and Sa- 
vannah, ‘The petition of J. B. Patterson, John 8, Pollock, 
Harvy Jenings, and 92 others, citizens of the State of IHi- 
nois, praying the establishment of a mail-route from Oquan- 
ka, in Henderson county, to Warsaw, in Hancock county, 
in said State of Ulinois, via Warren, McQueen’s Mill, (Sho- 
kokon,) East Bend, Apanooce, and Nauvoo: which were 
respectively referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, 

By Mr. McCLERNAND: The petition of Charles H. Mil- 
ler and others; praying Congress to reduce the pon ER on 
mail matter: referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. ST. JOHN: The petition of Joseph H. Larwell 
and 64 citizens of Ohio, asking Congress to take possession 
of the Territory. of Oregon, and to. extend the ordinance of 
1787 regulating the northwest territory (except such as are 
purely local) over the ‘Territory of Oregon: referred to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of John Boden Fitch, 
praying for a grant of land or money to himself and the 
other heirs of John Fitch, in consideration of the great na- 
tional benefit conferred by the said John Fitch as the first 
inventor of steam navigation in this country., -> 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of Daniel Eaton and 240 
other citizens of Trumbull county, Ohio, praying the emis- 
sion of one hutidred and fifty millions of treasury notes, to 
be loaned to the States in proportion to their free population 
as a circulating medium: referred to the Committeé ‘of Ways 
and Means. M aoe 

By Mr. PRATT: The memorial of Dr. Jones, of New 


York, praying that the mechanics might have their fair 
proportion of the income of the Smithsonian legacy, to be 
devoted to the mechanic arts, and to encourage useful in- 
ie referred to the select committee on that sub- 
ject. ; 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, February 4, 1845. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a petition from: John 
McColgan, praying the reimbursement of advances 
made by him for the support of American seamen 
while prosecuting their claim against the British” 

overnment, for a vessel seized by the government 
or an alleged violation of her revenue laws: referred” 
to the Committee on Commerce... 

Mr. P. also presented the credentials of Reverpy 
Jonnson, esq., elected by the legislature of Mary- 
land a senator from that.State for six years from 
the 4th-of March next, in the place of Mr. Mer- 
ot which were read, and ordered to be placed on 

e. j 


Mr. WHITE presented resolutions adopted by 
the legislature of inutana, instructing ‘the senators 
and requesting the representatives from that State to 
vote for some measures for notifying the govern- 
ment of Great Britain of the desire of the government 
of the United States to abrogate and annul the treaty 
permitting the joint occupancy of the Oregon terri- 
tory. ` 

Mr. W. took occasion to say he was anxious to 
vote før such measures as were necessary to keep 
upa continuous claim on the part of the United 
States to the Oregon Territory. He was prepared 
to go further than the legislature of his State instruct- 
ed him to go, and to act consistently with his own 
views upon the subject. 

The resolutions were read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. W. also presented three other series of reso- 
lutions passed by the legislature of Indiana, instruct- 
ing the senators and requesting the representatives 
from that State to use their exertions to procure the 
passage of laws to the following effect, viz: 


1. Making a grant of land to the State of Indiana 
for the improvement of the Wabash river. 

2. Reducing generally the rates of postage, and 
making such other modifications in the laws of the 
Post Office Department as the interests of the coun- 
try may require. 

3. Making a grant of land for the completion of 
the north end of the Central canal. 

The first resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce; the second ordered to lie on the ta- 
ble, and be printed; and the third referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

On motion by Mr. RIVES, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files the petition of the legal 
representatives of William White. 


Mr. BAYARD presented a petition from a large 
number of the inhabitants of Newcastle county, 
Delaware, belonging to both political parties, asking 
an appropriation for the construction of a new cus- 
tom-house in the city of Wilmington, Delaware: 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, it was ordered that 
the petition of Samuel H. Thompson, praying for 
remuneration for the detention of his ship, the 
Argo, from the officers of the United States on the 
New Orleans station, be taken from the files, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. EVANS presented a petition from Obadiah 
Blunding, of Somerset county, Maine, for a pen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LEWIS presented a petition from Lewis D. 
Homans, a citizen of Washington, praying for com- 
pensation for iron furnished for a jail about the year 
1814; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented resolutions of the 
legislature of Indiana, instructing the senators and 
requesting the representatives from that State to use 
their exertions to procure an appropriation to the 
State of Indiana of the unsold lands in the Vincennes 
land district, for the completion of the Wabash and 
Erie canal from Terre Haute to Evansville. Also to 
procure and an appropriation for the completion of 
the Cumberland road and the harbor of Michigan 
city; which, both the subjects being disposed of, 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Also presented resolutions of instruction by the 
same body in favor of a graduation and reduction of 
the price of the refuse Jands in the State of Indiana. 
Also in favor of proeuring a grant of land to the 
States of Illinois and Indiana to complete the North- 


i at once. 


ern Cross railroad; which were severally read, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 

Mr. DIX presented:a petition from citizens of one 
of the States (not named) bordering on the British 
possessions in North America, asking Congress to 
take measures to procure the. cession of Canada, 


’ 


with the view of its annexation to the United States 


when. Texas shall be admitted into the Union. 


Mr: D. said he believed this petition was authen- 
tic, and similar in its language to. that presented yes- 
terday by his honorable colleague, (Mr. Dicxison. | 
Regarding the decision of the Senate in that case, 
and upon other petitions of the same character, as in- 
dicative of its wishes in regard to all similar peti- 
tions, he apprehended that the proper course would 
be to move to lay it on the table. He therefore 
made that motion; which was agreed to. ° 

Mr. NILES presented a petition from William 
W. Ellsworth, and others, members of the bar in 
Connecticut, praying for some action on the part of 
the government for.a general distribution of the.de- 


| cisions of the Supreme Court: referred to the, Com- 


mittee on the Library. io . j 

Also presented a petition from citizens of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in favor of the annexation of 
Texas: referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


_ tions. 


On motion by Mr. DAYTON, 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to the Senate, if in his opinion not inconsistent with the 
ublic interest, whether Mr. Duff Green does now hold, or 
hag lately held, any diplomatic or official station near the 
government of Texas; and if so, what, when appointed, at 
what salary, and with what instructions. 


On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, it was 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate the record of the magnetic observa- . 


` tions made’ at the observatory of the Girard College, ‘at 


Philadelphia, which are or may be in possession of the de- 
partment. 


Mr. ASHLEY presented the resolution which 
follows; in doing which, he stated that the transac- 
tion referred to in the resolution had not occurred 
since the present Commissioner of ‘the General 
Land Office accepted the situation. : 

The resolution was then read and adopted, as fol- 
lows, viz: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate inform the 
Senate if second patents have been issued upon certificates 
of sale by the United States for lands which had been pre- 
viously patented upon claims adjudicated by the department; 
and, if two patents have been issued in any such case, how 
many of such cases—giving the names of the parties in 
each case, a description of the land, date of each respective 
patent, when and to whom delivered, with copies of all the 
papers in each case, and the authority and directions under 
which such second patents were issued; also, copies of the 
opinions of the Attorney General, if any have been given, 
and of the Secretary of the Treasury, orany other officer of 
the Treasury Department, touching the propriety or author- 
ity of law to issue a second patent while the first patent is 


| outstanding and in full force. 


Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee’ on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred 
the petition of William fuller and. Orlando Salt- 
marsh, praying compensation for carrying the mail 
in the State of Georgia, reported a bill for their re- 
lief; which was read, and ordered to a second read- 
ing. i 
Also reported back, from the same committee, 
with a recommendation that it be indefinitely post- 
poned, the bill for the relief of William P. Allen 
and Martin Thomas. 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the petition of the cit- 
izens of the city of Fayette, Louisiana, praying 
the passage of a law authorizing vessels to pasa by 
the port of New Orleans before making entry there, 
reported a bill for that purpose; which was read, 
and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported a bill for restricting the granting pensions 
to widows; which being read and ordered to a sec- 
ond reading, 

Mr. B. remarked that there was an exigency 
in this case which required that the bill should pass 
He said that the object of the bill was to 
prevent, in the granting of pensions to widows, their 
receiving them for and during any part of the time 
their husbands may have received a pension, yet not 
to be applicable to. hosa cases where applications 
may have been filed in the department prior t 
ist December, 1844. -- k : P ooie 

The bill was, on his motion; read a second time 
taken up as in committee of the whole, considered, 
reported to the Senate, read the third time and 
finally passed. : 


Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint an addi- 
tional inspector of the customs for the port of New 
Orleans; which being read and ordered to a second 
reading, was, on his motion, read the second time, 
taken up and considered as in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. : 

_Mr. BARROW submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies one day on the ta- 
ble, vizi : 


Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate be directed to 
contract with the proprietor of a chart of soundings made 
by Captain Levy, extending along the Gulf of Mexico from 
the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi to Galveston Island, 
for the publication of 5,000 copies, provided that the ex- 
pense of lithography, printing, paper, &c., shall not exceed 
twenty-five cents per copy, and the expenses of the same 
be defrayed out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported. back, without amendment, and with a 
recommendation that it be indefinitely postponed, 
the bill providing for the collection, safe-keeping, 
and transfer, and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the memorial of 
sundry citizens of Darien, Georgia, praying for the 
establishment of a new collection district, reported a 
bill to divide the collection district of St. Mary’s, 
Georgia; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. É 

Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, made an adverse report on the petition of James 
H. Gale for arrears of pension; which was ordered. 
to lie on the table, and be printed. 

On motion by Mr. ATHERTON, the Commit- 
tee on Pensions was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of Thomas Morrison and 
others, and Joseph Dudley and others, praying for 
an amendment to the laws granting invalid pen- 
sions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting copies of certain resolu- 
tions adopted by the general assembly of the 
State of Indiana, relative to a distribution of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

OREGON BILL. 

The bill from the House entitled an act to organ- 
ize a territorial government in the Oregon Territory 
and for other purposes, was read twice, and, on the 
motion of Mr. BAGBY, referred to a special com- 
‘mittee which the Chair was authorized to appoint. 

The CHAIR appointed the same senators as con- 
stituted the Select Conimittee on Oregon at the 
last session. 

The engrossed bill entitled An actto amend an 
act entitled an act to provide for the enlistment of 
boys in the naval service, and to extend the term of 
enlistment of seamen, was read the third time, and 
passed. [This bill gives the commanders of Uni- 
ted States vessels, where there is no resident con- 
sul, authority to exercise all the powers which con- 
suls usually exercise over mariners of the United 
States.] / : . 

The engrossed bill entitled An act relating to rev- 
enue cutters and steamers, was read the third time, 
and passed. [The bili provides that there shall be 
no building or purchasing of steamers, unless an 
appropriation shall be previously made by law for 
that purposed : 

Mr. BAYARD presented a remonstrance by Cad- 
wallader Evans, of the city of Pittsburg, claiming 
to be the inventor of a delicate mode of preventing 
the explosion of steam boilers, against any action 
on the claim presented by a Mr. Wright to be the 
inventor of a preventive against explosions: refer- 
red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


e general orders having been announced— 

H motion of Mr. MERRICK, the unfinished 
business of yesterday was resumed—being the far- 
ther consideration, as in committee of the whole, of 
the bill to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the 
use and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, 
and for the prevention of frauds on the revenues of 

e Post Office Department. A 
- The pending question was on the amendment 
submitted yesterday by the senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr AsHLEY)] which was, in substance, to Increase 


` the sum appropriated from the treasury, in the last } 
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section of the bill, from $750,000 to $4,500,000, as 


a provisional sum out of which any deficiency from - 


the receipts of the department to meet its disburse- 
ments, without affecting its present efficacy or the 
necessary extension of its services, may be made 


good. : 

Mr. MERRICK explained that the simple prop- 
osition was to quiet the fears of gentlemen who ap- 
prehended that, in consequence cf the experiment 
of cheap postage, a greater deficiency might arise 
than the sum in the original bill ($750,000) would 
make good, so as to enable the department to sus- 
tain itself and make such necessary extensions of 
its serviecs as the public wants might require. He 
not only had no such apprehensions himself, but he 
felt assured that, if the main principles of the origi- 
nal bill were adhered to, there would be no occasion 
to call upon the treasury for any part of the $750,- 
000 proposed to be appropriated in the bill itself for 
the contingency of a deficiency in the income of the 
department. He saw no harm in the amendment; 
nor was he aware that it could be of much benefit 
in the bill, except, perhaps, so far as it might tend 
to quiet the apprehensions of some gentlemen. 

Mr. TAPPAN made a few remaks, which were 
not heard so as to be understood in the gallery. 

Mr. ASHLEY remarked, that althongh heagreed 
with the department that $750,000 might be suf- 
ficent to supply-any deficiency, and give us all the 
mail facilities which we now enjoy, yet as it was 
an untried experiment, if they shouid misjudge in 
the matter, it was in his State that the effects would 
be most seriously felt and the facilities which they now 
enjoyed lost. The sparsely portions of the country 
would be the first to suffer. Whenever there should 
bea deficiency, the effect would be felt there, in an 
unfair degree, and the burden thrown upon them. 

He therefore asked for the adoption of this twen- 
ty-third section, to guard against a possible con- 
tingency which might cut the State which he had 
the honor in part to represent out of all the mail 
facilities which it now enjoyed. If gentlemen 
should misjudge in regard to the amount of reven- 
ue afforded by this bill, their misjudgment would be 
the means ofa serious deprivation to his portion of 
the country; and while there was room for misjudg- 
ment, he hoped they would allowthis provision to 
be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. PHELPS said he did not regard this amend- 
mentin precisely the same lightas the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices regarded it. It appeared to 
him (Mr. P.) to be tacking the department upon the 
shoulders of the treasury. If he understood the 
proposition, it was this: that if, in the future opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department, intended to 
meet theexigencies of that department, and to satis- 
fy the public wants, it should be found that the in- 
come should not be sufficient to meet the expendi- 
tures, the deficiency should be supplied from the 
public treasury. In his mule the result of this 

roposition was simply that the department should 
be supported at all events, and under all circum- 
stances, out of the public trrasury. He was not 
prepared to agree to a proposition of this kind. He 
was perfectly willing, as he had stated heretofore, to 
extend to the department such temporary aid as 
might be necessary under existing circumstances. 
He was willing to reduce the rates of postage with a 
view of putting an end to the complaints now. made 
against the system. He was willing to do this cven 
at the risk of thereby throwing the expenses of the 


-department in some measure upon the public treasury, 


until the object could be effected. But whena prop- 
osition is made to put the expenses of the depart- 
ment upon the public treasury as a permanent charge 
for all time to come, he was not exactly prepared at 
this moment to adopt it. Indeed, in his judgment 
the proposition of the senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


? Asuiey] presented the most important feature in 


the bill, and involved the most serious question 
which bad been presented to the Senate in the course 
of this discussion. It wassimply this: Is Congress 
prepared to assume at once the payment of all the 
deficiencies which may occur in the course of the 
administration of this system? He was not pre- 
pared to-do that, for one. His object in rising was 
simply to intimate to the Senate, the nature and 
effect of this amendment, as he understood it. if 
the Senate were prepared to adopt it, they would of 
course do so; but it appeared to him that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it was taking a step which the 
exigencies of the department did not demand; anda 
step which might hereafter be attempted by very 
serious consequences. He had had _ occasion 
heretofore to say that, in his humble judgment, 


the difficulties. of the . déprrtment had arisen 
from the fact that it had been. madé-a mere 
political engine, for the’ purpose of facilitating the 
transmission of party views throughout the coun- 
ty There was no department of the government 
which had been used so much asia party engine as 
this Post Office Department. - ; 

If Congress assume at once all obligations in re- 
lation to the exigencies of this department, and give 
to the head of the department the license to run up 
any expenditure, with the guaranty on the part of 
Congress that the expenditure will ‘be met by- an 
appropriation,—why, the bill then became: infinite- 
ly worse than ever, and God knows itis bad enough 
now, i 

He regretted the fact that the head of that depart- 
ment was a member of the cabinet. Instead of pe- 
inga member of the cabinet by political issue, he 
should have been a mere practical business man. 
But the department had become what he had said— 
a mere political, party engine; and whether it would 
ever be brought back to the purpose for which it 
was designed, he could notsay. At all events, if 
Congress places itself upon the footing of giving a 
guaranty to the department of meeting all expendi- 
tures which it might think proper to make, he 
would undertake to say that, however enormous 
might have been the abuses in relation to this de- 
partment heretofore, those abuses would be vastly 
increased. 

However, he was not. disposed to detain the Sen- 
ate with further remarks. His object in risiag was 
to say that this proposition, if he understood it, in- 
volved this great question—whether the Post Office 
Department shall, for all time to come, be considered 
as having a claim upon the public treasury to meet 
all the exigencies which might-oceur in the course of 
its operations? 

Mr. NILES, for various reasons, which he urged 
upon the consideration of the Senate, but not heard 
distinc enough in the gallery to be reported, was 
in favor of the amendment, aud considered ita very 
proper one to guard against contingencies in making 
the important experiment of cheap postage. 

Mr. PHELPS had a word to say in reply to the 
remarks of the senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Niuxs.] He was aware that the expenses of the 
department were four millions and upwards: he was 
aware that, if the expenditure of the department 
exceeded that sum, the appropriation could not be 
demanded. But the senator from Connecticut had 
suggested to him precisely the renson which had in- 
duced him (Mr. P.) to oppose the proposition; and 
that was this: he had no fesitation in saying that 
the expenditure of the department was altogether 
beyond what was necessary; and when he spoke of 
retrenchment in the expenditures of that depart- 
ment, he did not speak of cutting off the facilities 
which the public now enjoy, but of economy in car- 
rying on those facilities.” Since the remarks which 
he had made the other day, he had taken occasion 
to look into the expenditures of that department in 
his own State; and what did he find? He found 
that the actual cost of transporting the mail in that 
State, beyond the circle of thirty miles, had been 
reduced nearly one-half: in other words, the con- 
tractor in that State could afford to carry the mail 
now for about one-half the sum that it cost him 
some time ago. Tie (Mr. P.) would not detain the 
Senate by going into particulars. Although by theim- 
provements in the roads, and although by various 
improvements which had taken place in the progress 
of civilization, the actual cost to the contractor had 
been diminished nearly one half, yet he found, to 
his astonishment, that the compensation given to 
the contractor had been in the inverse ratio, nearly 
double what it was when the post office system was 
first organized. Under these circumstances, his object 
was, to compel those who were employed by the 
department—the contractors for the transportation 
of the mails—to reduce in proportion to the im- 
provement in the facilities aflorded them, while the 
department was compelled to reduce the postage 
upon mailable matter. ‘The case stood upon this 
footing, These rates of postage, when first estab- 
lished, were deemed reasonable; they where not 
deemed unreasonable, and why? Because the means 
of communication throughout the country were im- 
proved, The very reason adduced in favor of. a 
reduction of therates of postage was a reason wh 
the costof transporting the mail should be reduced? 
What said the senator from Connecticut? That he 
was opposed to any curtailment of the  facilitiss 
afforded by the mails. He (Mr. P.) wentwith the 
honorable senator in that. He would sustain, all 
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facilities of that kind. He did not desire to 
cut off any of the facilities which the pub- 


lic enjoyed; but he still believed that there was. 


room for curtailment in the expense of trans- 
porting the mails. Somewhere from five to 
six ‘thousand dollars was given for the transport- 
ation of the mail in his own State. He knew that 
the stage establishment there, even ‘without the aid 
of the mail transportation, was immensely profitable; 
and he knew that if the proprietors of that establish- 
ment were told that they were to have only one- 
third what.they now get from the department, they 
would be found very willing to take that sum. In 
these days of retrenchment and-economy, when there 
was a committee in this body for economizing the 
public expenditures, he was desirous that the enor- 
mous expenditures of this department should be re- 
duced—not by depriving the public of any of thé 
facilities which they now enjoy, but by reducing 
the compensation allowed to these mail contractors 
to a reasonable compensation for their services. 


There was scarcely a mail contractor within his ~ 


knowledge who had not grownrich out of this fund. 
He had seen men commencing upon the front seat 
ofa stage, at the rate of $10 or $12 a month, who 
were now rich from mail contracts. There was not 
an instance within his knowledge of a mail contract- 
or who had an extensive contract, who had not 
grown rich from the profits accorded to him by the 
post office laws. ths reason for resisting this 
amendment was, that ıf it should be adopted, it 
would destroy at once his purpose—economy in the 
expenditures of this department. How could the 
department be compelled to economize, while the same 
a guaranty is held out to it, that whether its ex- 
enses be more or less, the deficiency in revenue shall 
be supplied out of the public treasury? How econ- 
omize in this department, and talk of making it stand 
upon its own footing, while,-at the same time, it is 
told to go on—go on increasing and extending its 
expenses--go on expending enormous sums for the 
transportations of the mails? He intended to reflect 
upon no man who had been at the head of the de- 
partment. But it would never do to say to the de- 
partment, Go on; and if, in the end, you cannot sus- 
tain yourself, the public treasury will help you. 
He wished to bring the expenditures ofthe depart- 
ment down to the present condition of things. The 
rates of postage were high. They were reasonable, 
as he had already said, when they were established; 
but they had now becomethe subject of univer- 
sal complaint. Let them be reduced. He was 
willing they should be reduced; but he was not 
willing to offer a guaranty to the department that 
it would be sustained in all its expenditures. He 
hoped this provision would not be adopted, believ- 
ing that, if it should be adopted, there would re- 
main no reasonable hope ofa reduction in the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. ASHLEY said he had not expected much 
debate when he offered this amendment. He 
thought it wasa reasonable proposition, not calcu- 
lated to excite debate. He begged leave to refer the 
Senate to one single consideration. Under the 
post office laws, as they now exist, the average let- 
ter postage is 15 cents. Iu the present bill, the 
average is 73 cents. The least sum to which the 
expenditures of the department could be reduced 
under the existing post office system, was four mil- 
lions and a half. The system, as modified in the 
bil, would yield a revenue of two millions and a 
half, provided there was no increase in the number 
of letters. The addition of $750,000 added to that 
sum would make $3,150,000, which left a consider- 
able balance to be made up by the increased trans- 
portation of mailable matter. What was the argu- 
ment used against the proposition which he had 
submitted? The post office system of Great Britain 
was referred to. Their penny system had increased 
the mailable matter from seventy-five millions to two 
hundred and thirteen millions. But the gentleman 
who used this argument seemed to forget that the 
whole system in England was placed upon a differ- 
ent footing. There, every piece of paper that 
goes through the mail goes upon the same footing; 
but here, it was altogether different; yet he appre- 
hended no gentleman would be willing to adopt that 
system. If the bill should be passed as it now 
stands, the Postmaster General would be compelled 
to curtail the expenses of the department, and this 
curtailment would fall upon the sparsely settled por- 
tions of the country. He believed this. to be very 
wrong in principle. This government grew out of 
the intelligence of the people. It stands upon the 
intelligence of the country; and the only manner in 


which its existence could be endangered now.. was, 


by endangering the facilities of communication upon 
which its rests. He did not believe himself that it 
was indispensable that the Post Office Department 


should sustain itself. It was in the original organ- - 


ization of the government, when we were poor, that 
it was actually necessary it should raise its own 
revenue. That necessity did not now exist. He 


| believed that, if the mail system was so changed as. 
| to afford a free circulation of intelligence throughout 


the whole country, it would be doing more towards 
the preservation and prosperity of this country than 
all the military posts and fortifications throughout 
the United States. The danger was not altogether 
from foreign aggression; it was among ourselves; 
and it could only be avoided by disseminating in- 
telligence throughout the country. He had heard 
gentlemen complain of the transmission of political 
party matter through the mails. He had no objec- 
tion to that. Insteed of its being an abuse, he 
looked upon it as one of the best things that could 
possibly be done. Let both sides of the question 
be disseminated throughout the country. If false- 
hoods are circulated, the people are capable of judg- 
ing, and will return their verdict accordingly. But 
to go back to his original proposition. His only 
object was to guard against the possibility of having 
the burden of expense thrown upon the thinly pop- 
ulated portions of the country. He could not see 
that there would be a much greater deficiency than 
$750,000; but it was wrong in principle to urge that 
it would be so, because it was soin Great Britain. 
The argument would hold good if every paper that 
was transmitted through the mail was charged at the 
same rate as letters. It would be true that 
the increase of revenue would be as great here 
as in Great Britain. Butwe did not go upon 
that principle here. We have our newspa- 
pers to carry, which is by far more expensive 
and burdensome, and less profitable than letters. 
The postage upon these paid but very little of the 
sum, 

There was another point—a very singular pro- 
vision of this bill in the second section. The ob- 
ject of the bill is to reduce postage. That was the 
subject of complaint; but what does the bill do here? 
Instead of reducing postage, they have made almost 
all newspapers free over three-quarters of the United 
States, and left the other portions to pay the post- 
age which they now pay. The provision says 
nothing shall be charged upon newspapers under 
thirty miles. What is the effect of that? and how 
does it affect his portion of the country? It is an 
encouragement to the domestic manufacturer st 
public sentiment; but, in his part of the country, 
where the greatest circulation of the newspapers 
was over the whole State, they are to be charged the 
same postage which they now pay. This exclu- 
sive privilege given to three-quarters of the country 
should be stricken out. He was opposed to any 
arrangement of that kind, which afforded a privi- 
lege to some portions of the country, and operated 
to the detriment of others, 

He was not solicitous about the particular form 
of his amendment. He had never consented to 
throw a burden upon the treasury; and he did not 
make the amendment with that view. Yet he would 
be quite willing that there should be nothing 
charged upon any printed matter transmitted 
through the mails. He would be willing to make it 
all free. He would give to every reading man in 
the country the means of getting this matter free of 
expense. 

But he submitted the proposition without further 
remark. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was adopted. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing immediately after the 22d section, at the end, an 
additional section, providing (in substance) that the 
Postmaster General make a classification of the 
railroad and steamboat rowtes by which it is 
necessary or desirable to transmit the mail, and to 
make special contracts with the proprietors, so that 
the department shall not pay more for the transport- 
ation of the mail over the first class of routes of that 
description than $200 per mile; nor more than $100 
per mile on the second class; nor more than $50 per 
mile on the third class. 

Mr. N. explained the importance and necessity 
for this amendment. d 

Tt was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON (with a ver- 
bal amendment suggested by Mr. Jarnacin,) the 6th 
section, thirty-fourth line, was amended so as to re- 


quire of deputy postmasters the verification on oath - 
of their accounts of postage paid on official business. 
Mr. BAGBY moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing a provision, that, in cases where the compensa- 
tion of deputy postmasters may be affected by the 


-diminution of the commission which constitutes 


their pay, the same allowance be made to them for 
the year 1845 which they received in 1844. 

Mr. MERRICK suggested that the amendment - 
should be offered to the sixth section. — ; 

Mr. BAGBY had no objection. His object was 
to save those postmasiers who have made their ar- 
rangeménts for the present year, from losses which 
they may incur by the operation of this bill. 

The amendment was rejected. f 

Mr. BENTON rose to offer an amendment. He 
had been attentive to the discussion on this bill, and 
after all he had heard he was satisfied there should 
be no supervision of the department in relation to 
how many pieces of paper a letter contained. The 
plainest and simplest arrangement was that adopted 


‘In the British penny postage—a fixed rate for every 


half ounce of weight, not regarding the number of 
pieces of paper contained within the letter. Al- 
though he was aware the Senate had already given 
a vote on that point, he wished to offer the amend- 
ment which he sent to the chair. 

Mr. MERRICK explained that the bill was yet 
in committee, where it would not be in order ta re- 
new an amendment already decided upon; but if the 
senator from Missouri would postpone his amend- 
ment until the bill was reported back to the Senate, 
it would be in order after the amendments made in 
committee should be disposed of. 

Mr. BENTON remarked that he would withhold 
the amendment till the bill was reported. 

The bill was then reported back to the Senate, 
with the several amendments adopted, the question 
being on concurring in those amendments. 

Mr. MERRICK said he presumed the Senate 
would concur in all the verbal and other amendments 
not affecting the main provisions, without a sub- 
division of the question as to each; but the amend- | 
ment respecting the 9th section, and the amendments 
of the senator of from Connecticut (Mr. HUNTING- 
TON] to the 10th section, would require a division. 
He should therefore move the Senate to concur in 
all the amendments made in committee of the whole 
except those to the 9th and 10th sections. 

The amendments (with those exceptions) were ac- 
cordingly concurred in. 

Mr. MERRICK said the question now first in or- 
der was on concurring with the amendment of the 
committee of the whole, as to striking out the 9th 
section, (that which grants five free covers for mail 
matter not exceeding two ounces each, to every 
member of Congress and delegate froma Territory 
daily during each session of Congress.) 

Mr. ATHERTON understood it was intended to 
amend this section before the question was taken on 
striking it out. oe 

Mr. MERRICK explained that the question was 
on concurring with the committee of the whole on 
the amendment to strike out the section. 

The CHAIR stated that it would bein order to 
amend the section before the question to strike out 
was taken. 

Mr. MERRICK, in that case, moved to strike out 
the word stamp, which seemed so offensive to many 
gentlemen, and let the word envelope remain. 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested that the word frank 
in place of stamp would meet the senator's object. 

Mr. MERRICK accepted the suggestion, and 
shaped his amendment accordingly.” . 

Mr BAGBY had not been contending agalnst 
words; it was the principle involved in this thing of 
suing to an official at the head of a department for 
leave on the part of the representative to have a free 
correspondence with his constituents. It was the 
principle he objeeted to. He had as great an ab- 
horrence for the word stamp as any one; but wheth- 
er the word was changed to frank or envelope, the 
principle against which he contended still remained, 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Merrick 
were then adopted. 

_ Mr. SIMMONS now moved to amend the sec- 
tion by striking out all after the words shall be in 
the sixth line, and inserting, allowed to frank their own 
letters and speeches, not exceeding two ounces under each 
envelope. ‘This he considered a sufficient limitation 
of the franking privilege to members of Congress; 
and it was a privilege which it was essential to their 
constituents that they should retain. i 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested that the object 
would be accomplished in the 8th section, by in- 


serting after the word “receiving,” the wor 

sending, so that- member of Canine could ig ae 
receive letters from their constituents free of postage 
during each session of Congress, and for thirty 
days before, and thirty days after, butsend their 
letters postage free for the same period. 

Mr. SIMMONS.did not think that would meet 
his object entirely, as he wished the privilege re- 
tained of members. writing to their constituents, and 
sending them their speeches made in Congress, at 

. any time leisure at home would allow, during the 
` whole year, as well as during the sessions of Con- 
gress. ; 


Mr. HUNTINGTON objecied that, in any form 
the amendment could be-put, it would be the same 
in substance as the proposition already decided up- 
on by the Senate. He was opposed to any such 
invidious distinctions as the retaining of the privilege 
by members of Congress themselves, after having 
denied it to the executive, the heads of depart- 
ments, and every one else. 

Mr. MERRICK called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS had no disposition to detain the 
Senate by further discussion. The question was 
very plain. The effect of nct adopting this amend- 
ment would be that members of Congress could re- 
ceive the letters of their constituents postage free; 
but if they answer them, their constituents have to 
pay the postage. It would be to confer the privilege 
of free postage on the representative, but deny it to 
the constituent. ` 

Mr.. WOODBURY remarked that it was very 
obvious that the franking privilege was not a bene- 
fit, but a burden, to every member who exercised it, 
and that the benefit of it enured entirely to the con- 
stituency of members; whereas if the 9th section of 
the bill was struck out, and the 8th section was not 
amended as he had suggested, the benefit, whatever 
it might be, would be taken from the constituency 
and given solely to the representative. 

. Mr. ALLEN regretted. exceedingly that in con- 
sequence of the fire which had occurred at his 
boarding-house, he was not present yesterday in the 
Senate when the vote was taken on the amendments 
proposed by his friend from Alabama, [Mr. Bac- 
By,| that he might have recorded his vote in favor 
of them. He regarded the franking privilege en- 
joyed by members of Congress as one not conferred 
on them for their own personal benefit, but for the 
exclusive benefit of their constituency. Of all the 
privileges ever granted by federal or State legisla- 
tion, this privilege was the only one he ever knew 
that enured to the’ benefit of the community, or had 
the least odor of democracy about it; and yet it was 
the very privilege, because it did enure to the benefit 
of the community, at which this Senate aimed a 
deadly blow. 

Mr. A., at considerable length, and with great 
strength of argument, was enforcing these views, 
when 

. Mr. ARCHER, who has been confined by indis- 
position for several days, came into the Senate, and 
rose to throw, himself upon the courtesy of the sen- 
atorfrom Ohio for a short suspension of his re- 
marks, so as to enable him, (Mr. Arcner,] during 
the few. moments his state of health would permit 
him to remain in the Senate, to submit the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, touching the 
very important subject which claimed public atten- 
tion at this crisis. 

Mr. ALLEN assented to the request of the sena- 
tor from Virginia, and allowed the bill under discus- 
sion to be laid onthe table, with an understanding 
that when the report was communicated to the Sen- 
ate, that senator would move to take up the bill 


agani. 

SMr. ARCHER. said that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to whom had been referred the joint 
resolution of the House of Representatives for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and the 
various bills and joint resolutions from the Senate 
having relation to the same subject; also the various 

etitions, memorials, and instructions of the different 
States of this Union in relation to the same subject, 
had directed him to make a report, accompanied. by 
some resolutions. He moved that the report and 
resolutions be laid upon the table and printed. He 
took occasion to say, whilst up, that he had. been in- 
formed by the public printer that the report could 
be printed by the day after to-morrow; and he 
would now intimate a day to take it up for consider- 
ation, but that. it was a subject upon which he 
wished to have the decision of the Senate. He 
wished gentlemen on the other side of the house 


Mr. MOREHEAD observed that the great im- 


especially to intimate their wishes upon this sub- 
ject, and name a day to take it up for consideration. 

He should be reedy himself, early or late, at any 
time that it might be the desire of the Senate. 

He desired to have the resolutions read: 

“The committee having thus presented to the Senate the 
views which they entertain on the several questions arising 
from the references made to them, especially in relation to 
the constitutional power of Congress over the subject, it 
remains only to submit the following resolutions: i 

“Resolved, That the joint resolutions from the House of 
Representatives, for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, be rejected. 


“Resolved, That the several bills and joint resolutions 
originating in the Senate, the resolutions of sundry State 
legislatures, and the petitions and memorials of many citi- 
zens of the United States, for and against the annexation of 
Texas to this Union, which have been reported to this com- 
mittee, do lie upon the table.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not rise to offer 
any observations upon this great question; but mere- 
ly. to state that he was ina minority of one upon the 
committee, and that he should advocate the adoption 
of the joint resolutions as they came from the House 
of Representatives. He would have made a coun- 
ter report upon this subject; but he did not hear this 
report read until this morning. It was his intention 
to avail himself of the first opportunity which might 
be presented to him, of expressing his views to the 
Senate in favor of these resolutions from the House, 
and against the report. He did not know upon what 
day to propose the commencement of this discus- 
sion. That might be left for future consideration, 
but it would be very well, nevertheless, to fixa time 
now, so that the minds of senatorsmight be directed 
to the subject. 

Mr. ARCHER wished to say that he should ask 
the Senate to take it up on ‘Tuesday next, unless he 
gentleman on the other side of the floor desired to 
name any other day. He moved the printing of the 
report and resolutions. 


portance of the subjects which were discussed in the | 
report—the very anixious solicitude which prevailed 
throughout the Union to understand the grounds of 
this proposition to annex ‘Texas, rendered it perhaps 
proper that the members of the Senate should fur- | 
nish to their constituent bodies everywhere, all the 
facilities in their power to understand the gounds 
upon which this uestion rests... He rose, therefore, 
for the purpose of submitting a Yhotion, in connee- yi 
tion with the motion of his friend from Virginia, for ò 
the mere printing of this report, that there should be 
an extra number of copies printed for distribution. 
He supposed—regarding the great importance of 
this question, the immense interests involved in it, 
and the deep and anxious solicitude which prevailed 
throughout the country in relation to it—that he 
should do no more than carry out the wishes of the | 
Senate, by moving to have the largest number which 
is usual, of documents of this sort, to be printed. He | 
therefore moved to print 20,000 copies of this report | 
and the accompanying resolutions. 

The motion was referred to the Commitice on 
Printing. : 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the post office bill 
was again taken up; and H 

Mr. ALLEN continued his remarks till the hour 
of adjournment, when 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose to reply; i 

But the hour being late, the bill was laid on the ta- 
ble till to-morrow. j 

Several executive communications were received, 
laid on the table, and the question of printing refer- 
red to the Committee on Printing. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. i 
Tuespay, Februaiy 4, 1845. i 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved, | 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. | 
Mr. BURKE moved that the House take up and 
concur with the following resolution from the Sen- | 
ate: : 

Resolved, That a coramittee of three be appointed to jain 
such committee as may be appointed by he House to ascer- | 
tain and report a mode of examining and counting the votes 
for President and Vice President, and of informing the per- || 
sons elected of their election. i i 

"The motion was agreed to, and the resolution was | 
concurred in. 
HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
The pending question at the adjournment yester- | 
day was on the motion of Mr. Trszatts to suspend 
the rules for the purpose of introducing a bill ma- 
king appropriations for the improvement of certain, 


harbors and rivers, 


: erent oe 
Mr. PRESTON KING called for the reading ‘of: 
the bill. : : : 

The Clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired if the Commiltee on 
Commerce had not reported a bill embracing all, or 
nearly all the contents of this bill, with some other 
appropriations. — ` . 

Mr. KING said that was so. i 

Mr: TIBBATTS desired- to explain. PPS 

Mr. THOMPSON objected. to any explanation, 

Mr. TIBBATTS said he did not desire to debate 
the bill, but merely to give an. explanation. 

The SPEAKER said the bill had been read for 
the information of the House, and no debate was in 
order. i 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and taken 
on the motion to suspend and resulted thus: yeas 
52, nays 90. 

YEAS--Messrs, Boyd, Brodhead, Chilton, Clinch, Cross, 
Darragh, Garrett Davis, Dickey, Elmer, Ficklin, Florence, 
Koster, French, Giddings, Hardin, Harper, Hays, James B. 
Hunt, Irvin, Jameson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew ‘John- 
son, Labranche, Lyon, MeCauslen, McClelland, McDow- 
ell, Joseph Morris, Freeman H, Morse, Isaac E. Morne, Pet- 
tit, Pollock, Roberts, Senter, Severance, Slidell, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Andrew 
Stewart, Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Vance, Vanmeter, 
Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, Winthrop, and 
Joseph A. Wright-~32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Bayly, Benton, Bidlack, James A, Black, Black- 
well, Brengle, Aaron V, Brown, Milton Brown, Buffington, 
Burke, Carpenter, Shepard Cary, Carroll, Reuben Chap- 
man, Clingman, Cobb, Coles, Cranston, Cullom, Dana, 
Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Pellet, Farlee, 
Fish, Fuller, Goggin, Byram Green, Hannibal Hamlin, Tar 
alson, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Houston, Hudson, Hughes, 
Hungerford, Jenks, Cave Johnson, George W. Jones, An- 
drew Konnedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, MeConnell, Mellvaine, McKay, 
Marsh, kdward J. Morris, Moseley, Murphy, Norris, Pat- 
erson, Peyton, Phænix, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, 
Romsey, Rathbun, David $ Reid, Reding, Ritter, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, St. Juhn, Sample, Saunders, Thomas H. 
Seymour, David I» Seymour, Albert Smith, Stetson, John 
Stewart, Thompson, Tilden, ‘Tyler, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Woodward, and Yancey--90, 

So the rules where not suspended. i 

On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the Committee 
on Military Affairs were discharged from the further 
consideration of certain resolutions of the legislatare 
of Illinois, and they were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

RATES OF POSTAGE. 

Mr. HARDIN moved a ee pene of the rules, 
and that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, for the pur- 
pose of taking up bill 452, “to reduce the rates of 

ostage, and to prevent frauds on the Post Office 

epariment.” : z 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY appealed to him to with- 
draw the motion for a moment 

Mr. HARDIN declined; and 

The question was taken, and the House resoved 
itself into Commiltee of the Whole on. the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Boyn in the chair.) 

Mr. ELARDIN obtained the floor, and moved to 
pospone previous bills, and take up the bill before 
mentioned, relative to postage. 

REDUCTION AND GRADUATION OF THE PUB- 
LIC LANDS. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the bill to re~- 
duce and graduate the price of the public lands in 
favor of actual settlers was first in order, and that 
on this Mr. S. Cary was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CARY addressed the Chair; but f 

Mr. HARDIN raised tbe point of order, that his 
motion should be received. This very bill had been 
postponed once or twice before under similar cir- 
cumstances, and he contended that it was competent 
now for the House to postpone it and take up the 
bill to reduce the rates of postage, if a majority were 
found in its favor. 

Mr. JOHN P. 
was not now a post office 
Senate. . 

Mr. HARDIN replied that that was another bill 


KENNEDY inquired if there 
bill pending before the 


entirely. i 
The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order, 
and sustained the right of Mr. Cary to the floor on 
the land bill. ; 
Mr. S. CARY said that the amendment which 
he had offered was very simple in its features, and 
required but little explanation. Tt. provided that 
where the public lands of the United States had 
beenin the market and unsold; during a period~ of 
ten years, they should be sold in quantities of one 
hundred and ‘sixty acres, to actual settlers, at the 
price of one dollar per acre; when they had been in 
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the market and unsold during a. period of twenty 
years, that they should be'sold, in like manner, at 
the price of seventy-five cents per acre; and that 
when they had been in the market and unsold dur- 
ing a period of thirty years, théy should be sold in 
like manner, at the price of fifty. cents per. ‘acre. 
His amendment provided further, however, that in 
cases of salė at these reduced rates, no patent should 
issue for the land, nor should the purchase bein any 
manncrconfirmed, until the purchaser had actually 
occupied the land during aterm of at least three 
years. His position at home had» made him fa- 
miliar with the evils which were unavoidable, when 
any considerable portion of the lands of a State were 
excinpted from taxation, and kept out of settlement 
by remaining the property of thegovernment. This 
was the condition of ‘things in -his own State, and 


Maine had beer kept in colonial bondage to Massa- . 


chusetts almost as long as Rhode Island had occu- 
pied the same relation with Great Britain. There 
was this difference, however, between Maine and 
its sister colony of Rhode Island. The citizens of 
Maine—hef MeIntyres, her Bakers, and her-Greelys 
~~had been imprisoned in’ British jails, when they 
had denied the old proprietary title; while the Land 
Company of Providence Plantations, more liberal, 
and better liege subjects of the mother country, had 
themselves provided prisons for such of their citi- 
zens—their Dorrs and their Luthers—as had dared 
to deny the supremacy of a royal charter over jus- 
tice and the willof thefpeople. One of the great 
hardships which had resulted from the colonial po~ 
sition of Maine, was the extensive grants of lands 
within ber limits to religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional societies, forever exempted from taxation, 
while remaining.the property of sach societies; to- 
gether, also, with the large quantity of lands sull 
held by the government of Massachusetts, and like- 
wise exempted from taxation. The pioncers of 
Maine had suffered, and still suffer, in” re- 
spect to these . lands, all. the disadvantages 
complained of by the pioneers of the western 
States, in reference to the public lands of the Uni- 
ted States. They find themselves obliged to open 
roads, establish schools, and bear all the burdens of 
local police and government, and. thereby make 
marketable, and enhance the value of, lands belong- 
ing to the government, or held by non-tax-paying 
grantees. ‘These are the evils of which the pion- 
vers of Maine justly complain, They formed a 
large part of his own constituents, and he therefore 
better understood their grievances, and felt more 
sympathy forthem. ‘The hardships suffered by the 
noble pioneers of the West were identical in char- 
acter, and very similar in degree, with those com- 
plained of by his own constituents. ‘These hard- 
ships he was now ready to take just measures to re- 
lieve, as well from considerations of public pol- 
icy as from feelings of good will towards the in- 
dustrious and enterprising men who subdued the 
wilderness and cndured the privations of a frontier 
life. 

As to lands within her limits owned by Massa- 
chusetis, or non-tax paying grantees, Maine could 
do nothing to relieve the hardships of her people. 
As to lands owned by herself, she could afford re- 
licf, and had done so. She had confined the sale of 
all such lands as were fit for settlement, strictly to 
actual settlers, and at a seale of prices ranging from 
fifty cents to onc dollar and fifty cents per acre. 
"Phree-fourths of this price she allowed to be paid in 
labor upon roads for the benefit of the settlers them- 
selves; so that the price which she really received 
only ranged from ‘twelve and a half to thirty-seven 
und a half cents per acre. This was the liberal code 
under which Maine was disposing of her settling 
lands. It ‘had received the sanction of both political 
parties, and had worked well in practice. He wished 


to seca system similar in principle applied. to the - 


public domain of the United States. ` 


Mr. C. would add, in reference to the land sys- 
tem of Maine, that no titles were perfected except 
by four years’ actual occupation, accompanied by 
certain required improvements. This has been 
found to. effect a prohibition of. speculation in’ the 
settling lands of Maine, while no other system has 
accomplished that object. E 


Gentlemen - representing older conimunities, in | 


which all the lands were in private hands, would , 
not readily řeäliżze the disadvantages of the condi- 
tion of things in the western States. _Let them sup- 
pose, however, that every alternate farm in’ their 
own towns, was public property and exempt from | 
taxation, thereby duplicating the burdens `of those 
who pan taxes, kept roads in repair, and-maintain- 
ed schools. ‘This supposed case was actually the 
cage in point of principle, iv-all the western States; 
and in portions of many of them, was even more 
aggravaied in. degree. It. was not wonderful that 
they complained. : f i 

Mr.: C. here called for the reading of a memorial 
from certain citizens of Augusta, Maine, in which 
it was set forth, that in consequence of the in- 
creased use ‘and improvements. of machinery, 
aided’ by the, monopolizing influences’ of “capital, 
the condition of the laboring classes. in 
the populous towns had been rendered such as to 
appeal to the favorable consideration of the govern- 
ment, and in which it was suggested that the gov- 
ernment, as a means of relief, should grant its lands 
to actual settlers. free of cost. ; 

“The memorial was read accordingly, and Mr. ©. 
observed that he knew many of its signers to be 
worthy and estimable citizens, and that be thought 
that many of the ideas contained in it, deserved the 
serious attention of Congress. 


Mr. C. said, in conclusion, that if it was the wish 
of the gentlemen from the new States, who advo- 
cated the bill before the House, to obtain the public 
lands for actual setters, at reduced and just rates, 
they would vote for the substitute which he had of- 
fered as an amendment, and which effectually pre- 
cluded any possibility that the benefits of the mea- 
sure would be monopolized by speculators. Gen- 
tlemen from the old States, also, who were really 
well-wishers to the less fortunate, but not less wor- 
thy portions of their constituents, would vote for 
this amendment; which would enable the class of 
citizens’ referred to, who were willing to brave the 
hardships and privations of pioneers, to locate upon 
our public domain, and to become independent free- 
holders and useful members of society. It was the 
highest duty of all governments, and more especial- 
ly of our own, to foster this class of citizens, by 
holding out the amplest means and mducements to 
improve their condition. This government possess- 
ed, as an instrument of effecting this end, a vast 
mine of wealth in its public domain. Having the 
power to act so beneficently upon the condition of 
the people, it should use it with a liberal hand, and 
in a liberal spirit. Justice demands it, and policy 
dictates it. f 

Mr. THOMASSON nextaddressed the committee, 
and explained his objections to the bill under con- 
sideraion. He thought three hundred and twenty 
acres too much to be entered by owners of adjoin- 
ing farms, and that this provision would not confine 
the privilege to actual settlers; for the plain inter- 
pretation of that provision was, that a man residing 
in Oregon or Maine might get the 320 acres, pro- 
vided he owned adjacent lands. Mr. T. also spoke 
in opposition to Mr. Cary’s bill, the various de- 


tails of which he commented on, and showed his 


objections to. He then went on to explain his own 
bill, and advocated its principles. He was in favor 
of graduating the price of the public lands; and 
when they have been in market for fifteem years, he 
would reduce them to fifty centsan acre. He would 
also make a donation io cvery actual setier, being 
the head of a family, of 40 acres. 

Mr. McCLERNAND asked the gentleman if his 
bill limited the sales to the actual settlers. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, No: his bill made a do- 
nation to actual settlers; but, when Jands were pur- 
cased at the reduced prices provided in his bill, the 
were not required to cultivate or make actual settle- 
ment on the lands so purchased. They were, im- 
mediately on the payment of the purchase money, 
to receive patents, like other purchasers. Mr. T. 
expressed his wish to remove the public-lands fund 
entirely from the revenues of the country. He did 
not wish to receive such a revenue from ihe public 
lands as would furnish an excuse for breaking down 
the system of protection. He expressed the hope 
that some plan of graduation wouid be adopted, so 
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aA to produce a better plan of disposing of the pub- 
i than the present one. ; 
a ANDREW. STEWART desired to know if 
an amendment.to the. bill was now in order. 

The CHAIR said that an amendment was pend- 


r Piir. STEWART proposed to offer an amend- 
ment to that amendment. : 
~~ Mr, HOUSTON inquired if there was not an 
amendment to.the amendment now pending. The 
` gentlemantfrom Maine [Mr. Cary] offered. his bill 
as an amendment, and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McDoweit} offered an amendment to if. | 

The CHAIR said’ that the gentleman from Ohio 
withdrew his amendment. 

The Clerk read Mr. Srewanr’s amendment. It 
proposes to repeal the section of the distribution 
law of 1841 which suspends distribution when du- 
ties on imports exceed 20 per cént: ` 

Mr. HOUSTON raised a point of order. He 
said the amendment was of a character contrary to 
the bill on which. the committee was acting. ‘The 
Lill ‘proposed to reduce the price of the public lands | 
but the amendment related to the disposition of the 
proceeds when received. : 

Mr. STEWART said the bill and amendment 

. both related to the public lands, and therefore his 
amendment was inorder. He then proceeded. to 
speak on the subject generally, and to advocate, hig 
amendment, ` : ü 


In the course of his remarks, on the subject of 
the tariff, distribution, &c., into which he digressed 
at some length, Mr. S. inquired of his colleague, 
[Mr. Biprack,] whether, when “we had a surplus of 
twelve millions of dollars in the treasury, he would 
go to withhold- from Penrsylvania, who. had been 
unable for some time to pay interest on her debt, 
her just share ofthe proceeds of the public lands, 
and thus to break down the tariff? |, 

Mr. BIDLACK said he would answer his col- 
league with great cheerfulness, He’ was opposed: 
to any system of taxation. that should. bring into 
the treasury more revenue than was sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the government, economically 
administored, and to pay the public debt. If, bow- 
ever, the present system ‘yielded more than this, or 
should do so in future, when that contingency 
arose, he would take the subject into serious. consid- 
eration. . [Laughter.] . 

Mr. STEWART contended that that state of 
things already existed; and proceeded further to 
urge the arguments, and similar to ‘those which he 
had been advancing. f ` i 

Mr. S. having concluded, ` ; 

Mr. PAYNE congratulated the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Tuomasson,] and the House, at 
the course of the gentlemen on this subject. They 
had been disposed to look to. the leading statesman 
of Kentucky of the gentleman’s political senti- 
ments, as obstructing the settlements of the public 
lands. This wasa happy change which had taken 
place inthe gentleman’s views. He expressed his 
approbation of the principles of the gentleman’a 
scheme, and he should go forit, with an amend- 
ment which he gave notice he should offer to it, to 
increase the amount of land from forty acres, for the 
head of a famiiy, to eighty acres, and for a propor- 
tionable increase in the other grants provided for in 
the bill. . 


For other reasons he should sustain the principle 
of the proposition ofthe gentleman from Kentucky. 
He wanted to see the population of the crowded 
cities, the slaves. of the manufacturing establish- 
ments—to. scc every human being who wished to be’ 
lord of the soil, go into the West, and acquire that 
soil. - f 
In support of this: resolution, he went on very 
different ground from that of the gentleman. The 
gentleman had given, as his reason to diminish the 
revenue of the country, that the existing system 
of taxation should be continued. 

Mr. THOMASSON said the gentleman had mis- 
understood him, and he explained the position he 
had taken, but in terms inaudible to the. reporter. 

Mr. PAYNE continued. The gentleman went 
further than he had stated, and said his object was en 
tirely tò remove from the treasury the moneys ac- 
cruing ‘from the sale of the public lands, that the 
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vacuum might be filled by. duties on imports, 
P. had no- such idea. in Bivocnine te bil, and did 
not believe it would diminish the ‘revenue of the 
country; . for;this land which was granted would 
never. sell to yield anything to the government. It 
would helpthe-States by enabling them to put a tax 
upon the lands, from taxing which, they were now 
prohibited. | 

He replied to Mr. Srewart, who he said, had 
thought ‘proper to advocate before.the House the 
consideration ‘of the old system of distribution. 
This proposition for twenty years had been brought 
forward on the eve of presidential elections. This 
distribution of money from the national treasury 
was a system resorted to by political aspirants. It 
was a little too early, he would respectfully suggest 
to the gentleman, to bring forward such a proposi- 
tion; two or. three years hence it would better an- 
swer the purpose. 

[Some conversation arose on this point between 
Messrs PAYNE and STEWART. | 

Was there no better mode (he asked) of depleting 
the public treasury than the reckless squandering 
of it among the States? A better plan was, when- 
ever the revenues of. our country became too large, 
reason and justice to their constituents demanded 
that there should be a reduction of the burdens upon 
them. He commented on the doctrines of tariff and 
taxation, repudiating the idea of laying heavier bur- 


Mr. 


dens upon the people by way of duties or otherwise. 


than indispensably necessary for the-support of the 
government. In England, in Russia, in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, taxation. was the curse and burden 
which weighed down and oppressed the people; but 


in the United States a -new ‘class of political econo- | 


mists had arisen within less than a half. century, 
whose doctrine was, ‘that taxation was beneficial to 
the country, and added to the prosperity of the 
nation. The people could not be convinced of it. 

Is that the policy which the gentleman expects 
the people of the United States to sanction, and 
which political writers of former days have regarded 
unwise and pernicious? The best political writers 
have considered that nation as the most prosperous 
in which commerce was extended, in which enter- 
prise was encouraged, and in which every facility was 
afforded to the producers to send their produce to all 
parts of the world, and bring back the produce, of 
other countries in return. Yet, said he, we are told 
at this time of day to adopt this Chinese policy of 
closing our ports, shutting out-commerce, living 
within ourselves as the best way of bringing wealth 
into the country. l 

Mr. STEWART said his was not a Chinese pol- 
icy. It was to tax British- manufactures, and shift 
the tax from the American manufacturer on to the 
British. That was American policy. 

Mr, PAYNE ask what was Chinese policy if 

. it was not to exclude the goods of other nations by 
heavy taxation? The Chinese policy was to tax 
British goods, to tax American goods, and the goods 
of ail other nations, so as to exclude their commerce. 
This was Chinese policy, and the gentleman recom- 
mended it for the adoption of this nation. 

While on this subject, he would ask leave of the 
House to tell an anecdote, which was so apt to the 
purpose that he could not pass it over, though he 
was not in the habit of tellmg anecdotes. He. would 
first, however, premie that the sons of the Emerald. 
Isle had- been always the subject of the jeers of the 
rest of the world, for no other reason, he believed, 
than because they were so impatient that they al- 
ways gave an answer before they heard the question. 
And he would further remark—and he had no other 
object than the truth in saying so—that the Trish na- 
tion were superior to the rest of the world. The 
boasted Anglo-Saxon: race, in his opinion, were 
their inferiors. But to the anecdote. “An old Irish- 
man and his wife came to the conclusion that they 
would. trade exclusively among themselves; and, 
buying a barrel of whiskey, agreed that. the wife 


should keep bar one day and the husband the next, ~ 


and so on alternately. “The old man had a bit with 
which he purchased a pint of whiskey one day, and 
the old woman, in her turn, with the same bit, pur- 
chased a pint on the next, and in this way they con- 
tanued to trade till the barrel of whiskey was drank 
out, and nothing but the bit was left. This was the, 
kind of trade that the gentleman recommended for 
i try. LD oes 
MnP. then went onto speak of the bill before 
the committee. He supported it because it would 
enable the States to tax the lands within their limi ts 
which they were now unable to do. He support- 
ed it because it would make freemen and landhold- 


| scheme, as 


destitute of homes for their wives and their children. 


‘While he did this, he was for keeping the proceeds | 


of the land sales in the treasury of the United 
States, where they would be used in paying the ex- 
penses of this government, and to that amount dis- 
pensing with the necessity of taxation. He was 
for exercising a rigid system of economy, and cur- 
tailing the expenses of the government;.and he 
wished the. revenue that was accumulating in ‘the 
treasury to remain there until the voice of the peo- 
ple, řeverberating from the glens, hills, and valleys 
of the country, demanded a reduction of the tariff 
down to a revenue standard. 

„Mr. WELLER observed that the debate was ta- 
king a wide range, embracing the whole system of 
general policy, and he thought, therefore, that it was 
time it was ended. He would move that the com- 
mittee rise, with a view of offering a resolution for 
that purpose. 

_ The question being put on Mr. WELLER’s motion, 
it was adopted, and the committee rose and reported 
progress. 

Mr. WELLER then offered a resolution that-all 
debate in Committee of the Whole on the bill to re- 
duce and graduate thé price of the public lands in 
favor of actual settlers should cease at 12 o'clock to- 


morrow, andthe committee shoyld then proceed to | 


voteon the: amendments pending io said bill, and 
then report the same ta the House: 

Mr. J. E. CARY moved to amend the resolution 
by substituting one o’clock for twelve; which being 
accepted by the mover, the resolution, under the op- 
eration of the previous question, was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMASSON communicated the resolutions 
of the legislature of Kentucky, giving their assent to 
the purchase of a site for a marine hospital. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FRENCH hoped his friend from Alabama 
would permit him to have the resolutions of Ken- 
tucky referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
where they properly belonged. 

The resolutions were accordingly referred. 

The question was then put on Mr. Housron’s 
motion, and carried. 

So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill to graduate and reduce 
the price of the public lands m favor of actual set- 
tlers, when 

Mr. BOWER rose and addressed the committee 
in favor of the bill. It would be useless for him to 
recapitulate the many arguments that might be used 
in favor of this measure. It was known to every west- 
ern man in the House that there were sections of 
country inthe West remote from the water courses 


and large townn where the lands never would bring | 
the price asked for them by the government. These | 


lands were bringing in no revenue to the govern- 
ment; and, for want of the power to tax them, con- 
tributed nothing to the revenues of the State. It 
would be good policy, therefore, to set them at such 
aprice as would enable the poor and industrious 
settler to purchase them, and thus provide a home 
for his wile and children. 

Mr. B. refuted the argument that had been urged 
against this bill, that it would benefit speculators. 


On the contrary, he showed that, of all measures | 


that could be devised, it was the best to prevent 
speculation in the public lands, and promote their 
actual settlement and cultivation. He paid a high 
tribute to the character of the pioneers of the West, 
whom this bill was intended chiefly to benefit, and 
spoken of them as their country’s most useful citi- 
zens in peace,and best defenders in time of war. 
This measure had been agitated fora number of 
years, and instead of being considered as a great 
question of national policy, had been whittled down 
to a mere party question. He believed that it 
would be the best policy to bring these waste lands 
into cultivation, by reducing their price to the abili- 
ty of those who, though too poor to purchase lands 
at the present price, would be able to enter them at a 
price more proportioned to their value. In this 
way the productive industry of the country would 
be increased, and happiness and comfort afforded to 


' numbers who were now destitute of homes of their 


“Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR continued the debate in op- 
position to the bill. : 

Mr. JAMESON replied to some of the gentle- 
man’s arguments. He said it was a visionary 
had been suggested, to send appraisers 


ers of numbers of our fellow-citizens who are now 


| they wanted distribution. 


to value the public land now lying jn ning Statea and 
three Territories of this Union. The cost of such an’ - 
appraisement would be as mnch ‘ay ‘the whole one 
hundred and. twelve millions: of acres were worth, 
and would not be a reliable authority even. then, for 
these appraisers might be open ‘to various influences. 
He thought the basis on which this bill placed the 
price was the best that could be taken, In relation 
to the lands lying in Louisiana and Florida, he ob- 
served that they. were purchased with the treasure of 
the whole Union, and were not, therefore, part of 
‘the cessions of any of the old States... And ‘if some- 
thing had been expended. in defending those and the 
other public lands, he held that it was no. argument 
against them. © The West did not object.to the ex- 
penses of the last war, whieh was brought about by 
the interests of the eastern States; and this should be 
remembered when gentlemeri boasted of the liberal- 
ity of the general government of the States from 
which they came.” True, New York, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, ceded their lands; but ° 
the people of the West had paid for the lands which 
they cultivated, while the people of the old States 
entered upon theirs withoul price. The gentleman 


| from Vermont, {Mr. Marsn,] a few days ago took 


the ground that the time the Jands had remained in 
the market unsold, was no criterion of the value of 
that land. ‘This wasa false position, ; 

He denied that proposition. If the gentleman 
would go through the western States, he would as- 
certain the fact, that it was a certain criterion of the 
value of the lands, ‘The policy of the general gov- 
ernment, since these Jands had firstgbeen brought into 
market in 1803, had been only to put such quantity of 
lands into. market ata time as would command the 
prices which the government asked for them. ‘This 
policy had been carried out; and there had been sold 
about one hundred and twelve millions of acres, 
and abont one hundred and twelve millions remain- 
ednow in the market. A. great portion of this one 
hundred and twelve millions had bech in market for 
years; and however long they might be continued, 
they would not bringa dollar and a quarter, for the 
reason that they were not worth it. In Missouri 
there were some forty odd million acres of land, of 
which there remained thirty-two millions unsold, 
and it would remain unsold for one hundred years, 
if the price was held at one dollar and a quarter 
per acre. 

He took the ground that it would be an advan- 
tage to the States and to the general government to 
graduate the prices of the public lands; and his 
main object in rising had been to say that, unless it 
was done, more than half the lauds in Missouri 
would not be entered, and in twenty years would be 
worth nothing, for their timber would be taken off, 
His object wus to save the timber to the country, 
and enable the State to tax the lands, and thus 
help both the State and the general government. 
The lands of Missouri were called spotted lands: 
one strip was good, and another bad. On the forest 
Jands was the best umber; these would not be en- 
tered, but the rich prairies would be taken, and the 
settlers would help themselves ‘to timber off of 
“Uncle Sam’s” land, (for it was known that they 
sometimes went over on to it for timber, and some 
times for plow Jand.) If this graduation, was estab- 
lished, these poor Jands would be taken, and thus 
the government would get something for them, 


Then he held that the gentleman from Ver- 
mont was mistaken, when he said that the 
time the lands had becn in market was no 


criterion of their value. He ventured to say 
that one good spot of land in Missouri could 
not be found now vacant that had been in market 
ten years. The good land was taken up justas 
fast as itcame into market. ~ 

The gentleman from Vermont had made very in- 


| genious appeals to different interests—to the distri- 


bution and to the anti-tariff men—against this bill. 
Mr. J. told them this bil would be an advantage to 
both of them; if the distribution policy was ever car- 
ried out, this bill would place the lands in a condi- 
tion to bring something; and the anti-tariff men, if 
they wanted to help to supply the treasury with the 
proceeds of these lands, would find this the only 
way to get anything from a great portion. 
Objections had been made to this bill by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky and other gentlemen, because 
But this and the other 
measures of the 27th Congress had been condemned 
by the people: These were serious and incontro- 
vertible objection to the distribution scheme. It 
was only one of the appendages of a protective 
tariff, to find the ways and means by. which: the 


pédple could be taxed, and the money thrown out, 
and thé people taxed again to get it back. 

He referred to the argumerits of Mr. Vinton, who 
(he said) had objected to this scheme because it 
would be an opening of this coúntry too much to the 
people, and would induce them out of these manu- 


facturing -establishménts. Mr J. took. the ground | 


that durs was, and: niust nécegsatily be, an agri- 
cultural country; and if they were allowed. to take 
this land at prices they were able to pay, they would 
not be able to keep them: off. : 

He contended. further in favor of. this bill, that it 
was the duty of the general government, to pass all 
liberal and necessary measures to withdraw, as soon 
as possible, her jurisdiction from the States: She 
exercised a jurisdiction now over three-fourths of 
Missourl; while Missouri exercised, jurisdiction over 
one-fourth of her own tertitofy, -Sne was not hence 
on an equal footing with the rest of the States. 


The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Causin,] he ` 


said had made a flourish against. this bili, viz: that 
the old States had fought, and spilt their blood for 
these lands; and, therefore, he argued, the price of 
them should not be reduced. He (Mr. J.) asked 
if the séttlets in the’ new States, and their fathers, did 
not constitute a part of the old States at the time of 
this fighting, and had they not an equal claim to 
them on this ground? ae; 

This bill, he argued, proposed the best mode of 
akcertaining thé true value of these lands. It pro- 
posed thet after they had been in. miatket for five 
years, they should Jsell at one dollar per äcře, ten 
years at seventy-five cents, fifteen years at fifty 
cents, and twenty years at twenty-five cents. This 
was as direct and practicable a way as there was of 
esécertaining the resl value of the lands, and dispos- 
ing of them accordingly. 

Mr. J. having concluded, 

Mr. HAMLIN obtained the floor; and on his 
motion the committee rose and reported progress. 

Mr. BAYLY, on leave reported, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a bill for the relief. of 
Capt. Thomas Ap. C, Jones; which was twice read, 
teferied to the Committee of the Whole House, and, 
with accompanying documents, ofderell to be 

rinted, 

” Mr. MORRIS, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, on leave, reported a bill for the relief of 
Joseph Watson; which was twice read, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to 
be printed. > 

‘he SPEAKER laid before the House the follow- 
ing comthunications; which were referred to appro- 
pfiate comimitices, 

A communication from the Department of State, 
in answer to a resolution of the House calling for 
the causes of the increase of expenditure for the re 
lief of Aràerican seamen in foreign countried, 

A message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report from the director of the 
mint, showing the operations of that institution for 
the past year. i 

A communication from the same in answer to a 
resolution of the House, transmitting a report from 
the Solicitor of the Treasury on the subject of em- 
bezzlements of public. money. 

A communication from the same, transmitting a 
report from the Secretary of State in answer to a 
resolution of the House of the 16th ultimo, on the 
subject of the boundaries of the republic of Texas, 

A communication from the Treasury Department, 
in answer to a resolution of the House, showing the 
number of officers of the customs, and the amount 
of revenue, tonnage, &c, at the principal ports of the 
United States. 

A communication from the same, transmitting a 
statement of the Second Comptroller, showing the 
amount of appropriations for the naval service for 
the past year. : 

A. communication from the same, in answer to a 
resolution of the House on the subject of the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal. 

Several bills from the Senate received their first 
and second readings, and were referred to appropri- 
ate committees, 

Mr. SLIDELL rose to a privileged question. He 
moved to reconsider the vote on. laying on the table. 
the resolutions of the Louisiana legislature on the 
subject of the annexation of Texas. ` 

Mr. S. stated that his object in moving for 
a reconsideration of these resolutions was. to. no- 


tice certain assertions which he found in the Globe. 


this morning as having passed inthis building in re- 
lation to the late presidential election in Louisiana: 
(Mr. Sumeru alluded to the remarks of ‘Senator. 


dicated. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Barrow of Louisiana; made in the Senate-yesterday 
relative to election frauds in Louisiana, published in 
the Globe of last evening. The rules of the House 
precluded Mr. S. from speaking of what had taken 
place in the Senate.] ee 
Mr. SCHENCK called Mr. Suupeut to order: `: 
Mr. SLIDELL said he did not intend to vio- 


late the rules. of order: if he should do. sọ, the ` 


Speaker would -call him. to` order. -He had 
not been willing to intrude petty party squabbles 
into the discussion of so grave a subject as the an=- 


nexation of an extensive territory and a gallant peo-” 


ple to this confederacy; and for that reason, if for 
no other, would he have declined replying to the al- 


lusions made to election’ frauds in JLouisiana- 


by an honorable gentleman from North Carolina. 
Other considerations, too, existed for such, forbear- 


| ance, which would readily suggest themselves to the 


House: : 

Büt the source from which the wholesale charge 
of fraud in the Globe emanates, imperatively re- 
quired.that it should be promptly noticed and repel- 
led. : 

He denied, then, emphatically that the late elec- 
tion in Louisiana had been carried by fraud. He 
asserted that the democratic electors received a larger 
majority of legal votes than the official canvass in- 
Hë would. freely admit that there. may 
have been, and probably were, instances of illegal 
votes cast for the democratic ticket: Such instances 
always occurred in every warmly contested election, 
and more especially in districts where parties 
are not iicely balanced. But he did deny that 
the leaders of the democratic party in Louisiana 
either encouraged or sanctioned such illegal voting. 
It was true that arrrangements had been made by 
the democratic party to give a property qualification 
to petson$ having the other constitutie nal requisites 
asclectors; but in do doing they were only acting 
partially, and ina comparativel¥ limited district, 
upon a system which the whigs had organized 
throughout the State. He had no doubt whatever, 
that if a balance could have been struck of every 
vote on either side, illegally rejected, or illegally re- 
ceived, the result would have been a large addition 
to the democratic majority in the State of Louisiana. 
He had no disposition to occupy the time of the 
House by entering into details which would proba- 
bly interest no one there; and would, therefore, re- 
serve any more extended explanation until he shotild 
have seen from some responsible person a more defi- 
nite charge than had yet been made. 

He would not indulge in the acrimonious lan- 
guage which had been used in another part of this 
building, and to which the rules of this House 
would not permit him more particularly to refer. 
Some palliation for ıt might perhaps be found in 
the bitterness of disappointed hopes. But he should 
feel that he Waa not doing justice to the democracy 
of Louisina, if he did not declare it to be his solemn 
and deliberate conviction, that nine-tenths of all 
election frauds that have ever been perpetrated in 
that State were of whig origin, and in favor of whig 
candidates. Mr. S. then withdrew his motion. 


PUBLICATION OF THE LAWS. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, by general consent, ob- 
tained leave, and introduced a bill to provide for the 
publication of the laws of the United States in the 
several States and Territories, and for other pur- 
poses: read twice, and referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
' Mr. PHGENIX, from the Committee on Com-" 


merce, reported a bill for the relief of the owners of 
the ship Herald, of Baltimore: read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, 

Mr. DELLET, by general consent, obtained 
leave, and introduced a bill for the relief of Peter 
Randall; which was twice read, and referred to the 
Committee of Claims. 

Mr. FISH introduced_a bill providing for the 
erection of a building on Governor’s Island, State of 
New York: referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PRATT offered a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to communicate to the 
House why the report on commerce and navigation 
for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1844, had 
not been furnished to the House, and asking wheth- 
er any additional clerical force was necessary to en- 
able him to have it prepared and. furnished: 
agreed to. : : ` 


DISTRICT COURT OF LOUISIANA. 


Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the . 


GLOBE. | 


Judiciary, reported a bill from the Senate entitled 
-An act to repeal the act for the better organization. 
of the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana; and, - ; 
On motion by. Mr. SLIDELL, the bill was put 
upon its passage, and read the third time, and 
assed.. ‘ 
F The House adjourned. 
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_ The following: notices of petitions presented to- 
‘day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: gee > 
* By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of Cecilia Ragaw, for a 
" pension on account of the services of her husband ‘as 2 sol- 
dier and officer of the revolutionary war. eae 

By Mr. HENLEY”? The remonstrance of C. Eyans against 
the purchase by general government ‘of the invention of - 
W. M. Wright, of Pittsburg, for the. prevention of explo- 
sions of steam boilers: referred to the Committee on Pa- 

tents. E ie . r 
By Mr, P. B. JOHNSON: Two petitions, numerously 
signed by citizens of Morgan county, Ohio, praying for the 
reduction in the rates of postage. KEN $ 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Benjamin Cressey for 
a pension for injuries received during the Jast war: referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions... 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial ofmany citizens of the 
city of New York, preying for the passage ofa law forbid. 
ding any further traffic in the public lands; and that they be.. 
laid out in farms or lots for the use of such‘citizens (not 
dossessed of other lands) as will occupy them. Also the pe-. 
tition ef many citizens of New York, praying for a reduc- ` 
tion of the rates of postage. aa 2 . 

By Mr. I. E. MORSE: The petition of Wm.’ Pumphrey, of 
Louisiana, for the confirmation of a tract of land: referred, - 
withthe accompanying documents, to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. ee + Soy db 

By Mr. ARRINGTON: The petition of citizens residing 
near Hunt's Cross Roads, in Nash county, North Carolina, 
praying forthe establishment of a mail route from Nash- 
ville, North Carolina, to that place: referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Oifice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The Tere of Henry. L. 
Bidom and others, of Will county, Illinois, for leave to se- 
lect a new school section: referred to the committee on 
Public Lands. Also the proceedmgs of a public meeting 
at Naperville, Illinois, in favor of a donation of public 
landsto the Hlinois and Michigan canal: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. bees 

By Mr. TYLER: "The petition of James mcrae Je and oth- 
ers, of Chautauque couniy, New York, praying, or the re-, 
duction of the rates of postage and the abolition of the 
franking privilege, Also of the same, remonstrating against 
the anncxation of Texas, and against theadmission ofany . 
new slave State into the Union. Also of the same, praying 
forthe abolition of slavery and the slave. trade tin the 
District of Columbia, and in the Territories of the United 
States, as well as the internal slave trade, and for the repeal 
ofcertain laws in the District of Columbia in relation to 
slavery. $ K 


IN SENATE. 
Wenyespay, February 5, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the report of the director of the mint, 
showing the operations of that establishment for 
the year 1844; which, on motion of Mr, EVANS, 
was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A message was received from the House of Reps 
resentatives, informing the Senate that that body 
had concurred in its resolution for the appointment 
of a joint committee to count the votes for President 
and Vice President elect; and that Messrs. Burxr, 
CHAPPELL, Severance, C. J. Ixcersoun, and 
VANCE were appointed a committee on their part. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a memorial from A. 
Fitch, of the firm of Fitch, Brothers, & Co., of 
Marseilles, in France, praying the payment of their 
account for interest and disbursements as navy 
agents of the United States for indemnity for inju- 
ries suffered in their credit in consequence of the re- 
vocation of their appointment by the Senate: referred, 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed. A ` 

Mr. STURGEON presented: a petition from a 
number of citizens of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the adoption of Evans’s safety-guard for the 
prevention of explosion of steam boilers, in all 
steam engines constructed for the public use: refer- 
red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition signed by 
a number of citizens of Jackson county, Missouri, 
praying for the establishment of a mail route from 
the town of Independence to Weston: referred to 
he Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Mr. BAYARD presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of New York, praying that the professorships 
of mathematics may be abolished in the navy, and 

„that the .same means. used in the support of that 
corps may be used in the support of naval schools: 
yeferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

‘On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, it was 


Resolved, That the Comniittée on- Military Affairs be in- 
structed, to inquire into. the expediency of increasing the 
pay and emoluments of such inilitary store-Keepers as are 
not stationed at arsenals of construction. a 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Commiittee on 
Finance, to which was referred the resolution of the 
Senate directing an’ inquiry into the propriety of 
providing by law. that all assistant collectors of the 
customs, and othérs acting as collectors, shall, be- 
fore entering on the duties pertaining to that office, 
give bond,and take the usual oath of office, report- 
~ ed abill relating to the duties of collectors of cus- 
toms; which was read, und ordered to a second read- 
ing. 5 
Mr. EVANS, from thè Committee on Finance, 


reported back, without- amendment, House bill | 


making appropriation -for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1845. . . 

Also reported back, with amendment, the bill 
from the House, making appropriations for fortifica- 
tions for the year 1845. - : 

‘Also reported back, without a amendment, and 
a recommendation that it do pass, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the payment.of revolutionary and 
other pensioners of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845. 

Mr. TAPPAN asked leave to introduce a bill 
granting to the county of Wyandot, in the State of 
Ohio, certain town lots in the town of Upper San- 
dusky. Mr. T. in introducing the bill, remarked 
that the State of Ohio had established the new coun- 
ty of Wyandot, which was included ina tract of 
land, belonging to the United States. It was the 
practice in the State of Ohio, when a new county 
was laid out, for the property holders in that 
county to give a portion of their lots for the pur- 
pose of enabling the county to erect public build- 
ings. The government, in this case, not only owned 
the property of the county town, but a large part of 
the county around. The bill was therefore to give 
tothe county certain lots for town purposes. 

The bill was then introduced, read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

‘Mr. BENTON remarked that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations having reported yesterday upon 
the subject of annexation, which brought back all 
the propositions before the Senate, he asked that 
the bill submitted by hima short time back be taken 
up for the purpose of enabling him to withdraw 
it from the Senate, and to submit another in its 
place. ^ ; E a : 

The -bill was accordingly taken up, when Mr. 
BENTON, on leave, withdrew it, and submitted 
the following in lieu thereof, viz: 

A BILL to provide for the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Uniied States of America in Congress assembled, That 
a State, to be formed out of the present republic of Texas, 
with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two repre- 
sentatives in Congress until the next apportionment of rep- 
resentation, shall be.admitted into the Union by virtue of 
this act, onan equal footing with the existing States, as 
soon as the terms and conditions of such admission, and the 
cession of the remaining Texian territory to the United 
States shall be agreed upon by the government of Texas 
and the United States. 

Sec 2 And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated to defray the expenses of missions and negotia- 
tions to agreé upon the terms of said admission and cession, 
either hy treaty, to be submitted to the Senate, or by arti- 
cles. to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the 
President may direct. : 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. BENTON said he would avail himself of 
the indulgence of the Senate to state the reasons 
which induced him ‘to: offer it. It was a copy, he 
said, substantially, of the bill which he had pre- 
viously offered, with the omission of all the terms 
and conditions which that bill contained. He had 
been induced to omit all these conditions because of 
the difficulty of agreeing upon them, and because it 
was now clear that whatever bill was passed upon 
the subject of Texas, the execution of it must de- 
volve upon the new President, who had been just 
elected by the people with a view to this object. 
He. had confidenee in Mr. Polk, and was willing to 
trust the question of terms and conditions to his un- 
trammelled discretion, certain that he would do the 
best that he could for the success of the object, 
the harmony of the Union, and the peace and honor 
of the-country. . He had, therefore, withdrawn all 
the terms and conditions which his previous bill 
contained, and only retained its cardinal features, 
numely, the admission.of a‘Texian State by law, the 
cession of the remaining Texian territory to the 


“ing States. 


conditions of this admission and cession. b envoys; 
or commissioners, subject to the confirmation of ihe 
two governments. This seemed to him. to be thè 
natural, practicable way of proceeding, and was cer- 
tainly the most respectful to Texas. ~ 

The joint resolution sent up from the House of 
Representatives was nothing but a proposal, and a 
proposal clogged with conditions, and limited as to 
time. Lf it passed both Houses of our Congress, it 
might be rejected by Texas; .and then the process of 
making proposals would have to commence again, 
Legislative propositions, interchanged by two legisla- 
tive bodies, sitting in two different countries, at the 
distance of near two thousand miles apart, wasaslow 
way of coming to conclusions; and, unless some more 
practicab'e method was adopted, the annexation of 
Texas might-be looked upon as an event deferred 
for years: Commissioners, on envoys, to discuss 
propositions face to face, with a right to give as well 
as to take—-with power to yield as well as to de- 
mand—an alone be competent tothe successful ter- 
mination of such a business. He therefore adhered 
to that part of- his former bill which proposed to 
send ministers to settle the terms of annexation. 

The occasion (said Mr.’ B.) is. an extraordinary 


one, and requires an extraordinary mission. The. 


voluntary union of two independent nations isa rare 
oceurrence, and is wortliy to be attended by every 
circumstance which. lends it dignity, promotes its 
success, and makes it satisfactory. When England 
and Scotland were united, at the commenecment of 
the last century, no less than thirty-one commis- 
sioners were employed to agree upon the terms; and 
the terms they agreed upon reccived the sanction of 
the Parliaments of the two kingdoms, and com- 
pleted a union which had been in vain attempted for 
one hundred years. Extraordinary missions, na- 
tionally constituted, have several times been resort- 
ed to in our own country, and always with public 
approbation, whether successful or not. The first 
Mr. Adams sent Marshall, Gerry, and Pinckney to 
the French directory in 1798: Mr. Jefferson sent 
Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray to the French consu- 
lar government of 1800: Mr. Madison sent Adams, 
Bayard, Gallatin, Clay, and Russell to Ghent in 
1814. All these missions, and others which might 
be named, were nationally constituted—composed of 


` eminent citizens taken fromveach political party, and 


from different sections of the Union; and, of course, 
all favorable to the object for which they were em- 
ployed. Anoccasion has occurred which, in my opin- 
ton, requiresa mission similarly constituted—as nu- 
merous as the missions to Paris or to Ghent—and 
composed of citizens from both political parties, and 
from the non-slaveholding as well as the slavehold- 
Such a commission could hardly fail to 
be successful not merely in agreeing upon the terms 
of the union, but it agreeing upon terms which 
would be satisfactory to the people and the govern- 
ments of the two countries. And here, to avoid 
misapprehension and the appearance of disrespect 
where the contrary is felt, I would say that the gen- 
tleman now in Texas as the chargé of the United 
States, is, in my opinion, eminently fit. and proper 
to be one of the envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary which my bill contemplates. ; 

The bill which I now propose (said Mr. B.) is 
brief and: plain, but comprehensive and effectual. It 
proposes to admit one Texian State—to obtain a 
cession of the remaining Texian territory—and to 
settle the terms and conditions of the admission and 
cession by the usual and practicable mode of nego- 
tiation. 

The admission of the State, or rather its right to 
admission, is to be complete under the bill. It is to 
be admitted by virtue of the act! so that no future 
legislation will be necessary for that purpose, and 
the possibility of a Missouri controversy will be 
entirely avoided. The admitted State is to have all 
the rights of the existing States from the moment of 
her admission, not only theoretically, but practi- 
cally; for the bill fixes her representation in the 
federal Congress, and avoids all delay or debate up- 
on that point. It says nothing about senators, for 
there the constitution alone is sufficient: it both 
gives the right to senators, and fixes the number. 
To representatives it gives the right, but leaves it to 
Congress to fix the number. This bill fixes it, and 
gives to the first Texian State two members—a 
number to which her present population will entitle 
her, and which will be sensibly increased before 
the process of admission can be accomplished, and 


doubled or trebled before the new apportionment. 


under the census of 1850 can be extended to her. 


United States, and the adjustment, of the terms and © 


A State of. proper. size being formed the cession 
of the remaining Texian territory to. the United 
States. becomes indispensable; and here the joint 


resolution from the House of Representatives is 
essentially defective. It-admits the. whole republic 
of Texas! as one State, ‘and provides. no means. i 
of reducing her limits without lier consent, In fact, ` 


‘when once admitied ‘as a State, she never ‘ean be 


reduced without her consent: the constitution of tho 
United States forbids it; and the equilibrium of our 
system will not admit of such . overpowering pro- 
ponderance in any one member of the Union. This 
Js nota new point in our. history: it has occured ; 
before, and has been decided. The carly history of/ 
our confederacy is full of instruction upon it. Many 
of the States, at the close of the revolution, were 
found to be toolarge for the safety of the rest, and the 
most persevering efforts were made to reduce them. 
As carly as 1780, they were called upon by the con- 
tinental Congress. to reduce their limits, and cede 
their surplus territory, Some yielded readily from 
feclings of harmony and conciliation—those feelings 
being rather stronger then than they are-now.. Vir- 
ginia ceded gratuitously all her territory beyond 
the Ohio river. Connecticut did not cede for twen- 
ty years, and then got two and a half millions for 
her small claim on the shore of Lake Erie. Georgia 
held out until 1802, and then yot a million and a 
quarter in money, five millions of acres of land serip, 
and an obligation to extinguish Indian titles and rc- 
move Indians, which has cost tens of millions, 
for the territory alone which forms the single 
State of Mississippi. lt required the most perse- 
vering exertions, as we all know, aided by the kind- 
ly spirit which then prevailed, and the ovecpower- 
ing necessity to provide for the revolutionary debt, 
to obtain from. the great States the contraction of 
their Jimits and the cession of their surplus territory 
to the Union. Our ancestors accomplished the work, 
and they took care, 'as they fully believed, to guard 
against the like danger in all time to come.. They 
took care, at once, and in the very acts of cession, 
to fix the number and extent of the new States, 
making them of proper number and size, so that 
the danger of overshadowing States, to predominate 
in the House of Representatives, or. of small ones, 
to rule in the Senate, was equally avoided. This 
was wise: il was a necessary precaution against fu- 
ture dangers and difficulties. And shall such an ex- 
ample ke lost upon us? Shall we voluntarily throw 
ourselves back into a condition far worse than that 
from which our fathers, with so much care, wisdom, 
patriousm, and even money, succeeded in extrica- 


tingus? Texas is far larger than the Northwestern , 
j Territory; yet our ancestors would not. risk the! 
i danger of a single State there, nor even of a multú- 


tude of small ones: they wisely fixed the number! 
of the whole, and the extent of éach, so as to avoid | 
the danger of both extremes. 

Gentlemen suppose that Texas will voluntaril 
reduce herself: it is a supposition contrary to all 
human experience.. But suppose she does; what 
then? Consequences immediately result which it is 
impossible to encounter. “By the joint resolution 
Texas is to kecp her lands, and pay her own debts. 
These lands would lie without the limits of the rey 
duced State, and are covered by Indian tribes.. To 
pay her own debts out of these lands would, there- 
fore, involve the administration of a Jand system in 
adifferent State, or ina territory belonging.to the 
United States. It would also involve the’ manage- 
ment of Indian affairs in the State or Territory where 
Indian tribes held the lands. All this would be im- 

ossible. Nobody ‘could think of such a thing. 
Brate quarrels, Indian wars, distraction and confu- 
sion, and the involvement of the United States in all 
the difficulties that would ensue, would be the inevi- 
table consequences of such protrusion of State au- 
thority into another State, or into a territory, and 
among the Indian tribes. Reduction of limits 
would be about as calamitousas retention of limits; 
it would be for Texas to decide which calamity she 
would inflict; for the United States would not even 
have the poor privilege of choosing between them. 
All mould be at the option of Texas. 

I say this upon the assumption that Texas would 
accept our proposal, and come into the Union upon 
the terms of the joint resolution: but 1 have no idea 
that she would do any such thing, except for the pur- 
pose of prescribing her own terms as the price of reduc- 
ing her limits and relinquishing her clatmsto her re- 
maining territory. By the terms of the. resolution 
sheis to surrender her custom-houses—her main 
source for money—and pay her debts out of lands 
which are in the hands ofthe formidable Caman- 


Ta 


„ches, and other savage Indians, and which will cost 
their value in money, and more than their value in 
blood, to obtain from these Indians. She never can 
accept annexation on Such terms, except to make 
her own terms afterwards for the reduction of her 
limits and the cession of her remaining- territory; 
and that is. the precise reason why the United States 
should settle these terms beforehand. 

. I do not dwell upon-other objectionable features 
in the joint resolution; but itis impossible to over- 
look the defect’ in. relation to naturalization.. We 
may be willing to. receive the people of- Texas as 
aliens, living within one of our. States, and trust 
ourselves to naturalize them hereafter; but in a mat- 


ter so essential to their rights and honor, they’ may | 


wish it settled beforehand. ‘The joint resolution is 
silent upon this point: commissioners, under the 
plan I propose, can settle it; and without.a. settle- 
ment ofthat point, or power to setile it, I should 
deem it useless'to send our proposals.to Texas. 

In withdrawing from my bill the terms and con- 
ditions which had been proposed asa basis of nego- 
tiation, I do not withdraw them from the consider- 
ation of those who may direct the negotiation... 1 
expect them to be considered, and, as far. as judged 
proper, to be acted on. The compromise. principle 
between slave and non-slavcholding. territory is 
sanctioned by the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by the gencral voice of the country. In 

“withdrawing it from the bill, I do not withdraw it 
from the consideration of the President: I only leave 
him free and untrammelled to do the best he can for 
the harmony of the Union on a delicate and embar- 
rassing point. 

The assent of Mexico to the annéxation is judged 
to he unnecessary, but no one judges her assent to 
a new boundary line to be unnecessary: no one 
judges it unnecessary to preserve her commerce and 
good. will; and, therefore, every consideration of 
self-interest and national policy requires a fair effort 

. to be made to settle this boundary and to preserve 
this trade and friendship; and 1 ‘shall consider all 
this as. remaining just as fully in the mind of the 
President as if submitted to him in a bill. 

The bill which I now offer. is the same which I 
have presented heretofore, divested of its conditions, 
and committing. the subject to the discretion of the 
President to accomplish the object in the best way 
that he can, and either negotiate a treaty to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, or to agree upon articles of 
union to be submitted to the two Houses of Con- 
gress. I deem. this the best way of. proceeding 
under every aspect. It is the safest way; for it will 
settle all questions beforehand, and leave no nest- 
eggs to hatch future disputes. It is the most speedy 
way; for commissioners conferring face to face will 
come to conclusions much sooner than two delib- 
erative bodiés sitting in two different countries, at 
near two thousand miles apart, and interchanging 
categorical propositions in the shape of law. It is 
the most satisfactory way; for whatever such a 
commission should agree upon would stand the best 
chance to be satisfactory to all parts of the Union. 
It is the most respectful way to Texas, and the 
mode for which she has shown a decided prefer- 
ence. She has twice sent envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary here to treat with us; and 
the actual President, Mr. Jones, has authentically 
declared his willingness to engage in further negotia- 
tions, Ministers sent, to. confer and agree—to con- 
sult and to harmonize—is much more respectful 
than the transmission, by mail or messenger, of an 
inflexible proposition, in the shape of law, to be ac- 
cepted or rejected in the precise words in which we 
send it. In every point of view, the mode which I 
propose seems to me to be the best; and as its exe- 
cution will devolve upona President just elected by 
the people with a view to this subject, I have no 
hesitating in trusting it to him, armed with full 
power, and untrammelled with terms and condi- 
tions. v ; : 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked that he thought.the 
bill should take the ordinary course, and be referred 
to the appropriate standing committee. There were 
two considerations which, it seemed to him, render- 
ed that course peculiarly proper. It was a bill rela- 
ting to a subject of the-greatest magnitude—one 
which very much engaged the -public attention, 
and much excited ‘the public feeling, It. ought, 
therefore, to go through the ordinary forms of le- 
gislation which even apply -to bills ef minor charac- 
ters. There was a second consideration which 
Seemed to him to inculcate this obligation with par- 
ticular force. That-was the actual postarein which 
the subject to which it related was now before the 


-the intermediate time between 


Senate of the United States. He was. called on- to 
submit a motion now, in the ‘absence-of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Forcign ‘Relations, who 
was from his seat, under circumstances well 
known to the Senate. The’ Senate yesterday re- 
ceived a report from the Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations upon the various measures which chad. been . 
- proposed, comprising the object which it was the 


purpose of this bill to comprise. That report. was 
ordered to he printed; and a day was indicated. (by 
the convérsation which took place when that: order 
was made). yesterday for -the consideration of:the 
very important question involved in- the, report. It. 
seemed to him, then, that if they: received, during 
the making of 
time appointed — for. its 


the - report and the 


consideration, a bill relating to the same cae sd 


and proceeded to act upon it without the considera- 
tion which was contemplated by the report made to 
the Senate, it would be a strange course of legislation. 
Under these considerations, it seemed to him that it 
was obviously proper that the bill should. be refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr.BENTON remarked that he did not make 
any motion to enter into the consideration of the 
bill, but to lay it upon the table and to have it print- 
ed. It wasentirely unnecessary to refer it, for two 
reasons. ‘The committee had charge of the whole 
subject in every possible form in which. it could be 
presented, for more than two months; and yester- 
day they made a report adverse to the bill—entirely 
so. It was, therefore, according to parliamentary 
rules, unnecessary to commit the bill to a committee 
who, having charge of the entire subject, had re- 
ported against it’as well in this form as ‘in any 
other in which it could possibly be presented to 
their consideration. Another reason against the 
reference was that this did not take the form ofa 
new proposition, but was merely an amendment to 
or substitute for the bili previously before the 
Senate and the committee. It was in fact the same 
bill, though different in its terms and conditions. 
It was not usual to refer an amendment to a com- 
mittee. No beneficial object conld be accomplished 
by the reference proposed. The gentlemen com- 
posing the committee could, when the bill came up 
for consideration, as well enlighten the Senate with 
their view in the form of a speech as by a formal re- 
port. He hoped the senator from Georgia would 
not persevere in his motion. If he did, he trusted 
the Senate would refuse his motion, and agree to let 
the bill lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he felt constrained by a sense 
of duty to persevere in his motion. He did not con- 
eur in the reasons of the honorable senator 
from Missouri, which distinguished in relation 
to the course which should be pursued with 
this bill one different from that which is customarily 
pursued with others. That senator misapprehend- 
ed the effect of the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, submitted yesterday.. The commit- 
tee had not the whole subject presented to their con- 
sideration for four weeks, as remarked by the sena- 
tor from Missouri. They deferred action upon it 
until some definite measure should come from the 
other Elouse, and for reasons which would be justi- 
fied by every reflecting mind In their investiga- 
tion they found a constitutional obstruction in all 
the various forms in which the subject was present- 
ed to their consideration; and they- confined them- 
selves to the single inquiry which that constitutional 
obstruction presented. Now the bill presented by, 
the senator from Missouri looks to one of two al- 
ternatives—a resort to the treaty-making power, or 
to a commission for the formation of articles of 
agreement between the United States and Texas, to 
be submitted to the two Houses of Congress. 

This presented a new aspect to the question. If 
the bill was referred, it would enable the committee 
to enter into an examination of the other. question 
connected with the subject. This was an answer to 
the first reason of the senator why it should not be 
referred. The ‘second was merely technical— 
that this bill came before the Senate in the form of 
an amendment. It did not so come before the Sen- 


ate. The senator moved to take up his bill, and. 


absolutely withdrew it; and then introduced the bill 
now before them, on leave, or.by the unanimous con- 
currence of the Senate; and, therefore, carrying with 
it the’idea of a new proposition, and not as an 
amendment to the former bill. By an examination 
of the bill withdrawn and the one introduced, an es- 


sential and important difference would be discovered _ 


between them. For these reasons he hoped the bill 


t would be referred as proposed. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. MOREHEAD said he concurred with the 
senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] in the pro-- 
priety of having this. bill referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations;-and.he would simply state to 
the Senate a single additional reason why he thought 
that-ought,to be done. Ona subject which was so 
importantas that to which. this bill related, and all 
the billsin reference to the annexation of Texas to 


the United States, 1t seemed to him entirely proper 


that every new proposition, distinct from any others 
which-were pending before the Senate, should have 
the consideration, and the deliberate consideration, 
of-a standing committee of this body—not certainly 
with any view of threwing obstructions in the way 
of its speedy action upon it, but witha view thatthe 
subject should undergo all the constitutional forms 
of legislation. He regarded this bill as presenting 
a question of the utmost magnitude for the con- 
sideration of this body, differing, as he thought it 
did, maierially from any other proposition. which 
had yet'been submitted, and being, in his view of 
the matter, if divested of some of its provisions, 
much more acceptable than any which. had been 
proposed. He should he glad himself to see it sub- 
mitted to the consideration of that committee which. 
had: in charge all the. other propositions of annexa- 
tion, in order that they might.gubmit a report;upon 
it to the Senate, and in order that the subject might 
be fully and thoroughly investigated, and that the 
country might know upon what ground we stand. 
He did not know that, in any aspect of the case, it 
would be desirable that the bill, as it had been sub- 
mitted by the honorable senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benroy,] should have received the sanction of 
the Senate; but he did say that, in all probability, so 
far as the constitutional, questions involved in this 
subject of annexation were concerned, some views 
might be presented in connection with the proposi- 
tion of the honorable senator—views having relation 
to the interposition of a ‘treaty-making power only, 
and connected, to some extent, with the proposition 
which had just been submitted. Divested of the 
legislative provision which the bill proposes, wheth- 
er it would be entirely acceptable to the Senate or 
not, it might nevertheless present thé subject in such 
a shape as to relieve it of the constitutional impedi- 
ments which’ were now attached to it. It was in 
this view of the case that he thought a bill present- 
ing such important and interesting questionsas this, 
should receive the consideration of a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate before it should. receive the 
final action of this body. . 

Mr. ALLEN said that it was not the proper time 
to express an opinion in favor of, or in opposition 
to, any one of the various propositions which had 
been presented to the Senate on this great ques- 
tion—the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
Without designing at that time to do so, he would 
merely express the hope that the Senate would take 
no course by which they would, in the end, avoid . 
the expression of its opinion on a question’ involv- 
ing to so great an extent the interests of this coun- 
try. He desired, whatever the opinion of the Sen- 
ate might be on the general question of antexation, 
or on any form of the question, that that opinion 
shall be expressed to the country; and that the Sen- 
ate should so regulate its action on this particular 
proposition as to enable itself to express its views on 
this great question before the day on which, by the 
constitution, they were required to adjourn. They had 
now about twenty-six days of the session remain- 
ing, and within that time they were (or it was their 
duty to do so) to act-on another great question— 
the Oregon bill. They had also all the ap 
propriation bills; important and essential to car- 
ry on the government, and. other bills- of 
minor importance; and if the matter now before the 
Senate should be referred to the Committee on For-, 
eign Relations, it-was more than probable that, so 
far as this particular bill was concerned, it would 
not be allowed to enter into the consideration of the 
Senate at all, because it might be might be-kept 
back by the committee, until after the report al- 
ready made shall be taken up for ‘action of the Sen- 
ate. He did not see the least necessity for the ref- 
erence. The committee had. had the whole subject 
before them, in the form of a joint, resolution from 
the House, in the form of resolutions from the State 
legislatures, and numerous memorials from innumera- 
ble citizens some for and some against annexation; 
some for annexation for particular reasons, and 
others against it for particular reasons. In every 
form, therefore, in which the question could by 

possibility be made to assume, it has been taken be- 
‘fore the committee; and the committee, in view of 


the multifarious “forms Tet re sorted against. th 
whole subject, form the beginning to the oe They 
had reported:in favor of rejecting the resolution of 


the. House, and of laying all the other propositions . 


upon the table. What -is such action but a declara- 


tion on their part that the Senate should wash its: 


hands of the whole subject? He wanted this prop- 
-Osition to enter into the contemplation of the Sen- 
ate, when they came to consider the réport of the 
committee, which cut the Senate loose from all prop- 
ositions. ‘The senator said that this was a new bill. 
lt could not so be considered, because it was offered 
as a substitute for the bill which the committee had 
had under consideration. But to .go to the right of 
the matter, he would ask the simple question, for he 
would like to have an answer, why it was necessary 
to refer the bill to any committee at this late day in 
the session. Fhe committee was composed of a 
part of the Senate; and the whole Senate having to 
" act upon the subject, those constituting the commit- 
tee would still have the right, in the Senate, to inves- 
tigate and discuss the proposition, and present their 
views upon it inthe form of a speech instead of a 
report. There was, in point of fact, no necesity for 
reference. The subject was familiarized to the pub- 
lic mind, and much more so to all the senators and 
representatives who came there prepared to act upon 
it in almost any form the proposition could. be made 
to assume. In this view of the question, without 
expressing any opinion for or against the proposi- 
tion, he would be under the necessity of calling for 
the yeas and nays on the proposition to refer. 
' They were ordered... i i 
- Mr. MERRICK’ ‘remarked that. there could 
be no man inthe Senate, or in these United 
States, more fully determined not to give to this 
most important, and deeply interesting ques- 
tion the. go-by than himself. He was truly 
anxious, and most sincerely solicitous to make 
up a wise and correct judgment upon the is- 
sue now presented: to the Senate; and in order to 
enable him to do that, he was extremely desirous to 
have the benefit of all the lights which could’ be 
thrown upon the subject, by the deliberate: action 
and consideration of the ablest and: best and most 
enlightened minds in this body. He desired to 
have the benefit ofall the light that could be shed 
by the honorable mover of this bill, and of the de- 
liberate judgment of the committee. having charge of 
this branch of the business. Now, he understood, 
and believed, that it was not the purpose of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to suppress the 
consideration of this bill. . 

Here Mr.. BERRIEN rose to ask the courtesy of 
the senator from Maryland for a single remark. 

“He (Mr. B.) desired to obtain the floor for the 
purpose of saying that the honorable senator from 
Ohio [Mr. ALLew] had misconceived, not. the mo- 
tive, (for he had not spoken of that,) but the obvi- 
ous effect of the motion which he (Mr. B.) had sub- 
mitted. It could not be contemplated by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to withhold a report 
upon this bill, if the reference. were made to them, 
so as to prevent the Senate from having whatever 
benefit it might derive from that report in the dis- 
eussion that was about to take place. : He hoped it 
was, therefore, only necessary for him to say that 
they had no intention whatever of delay. - 

Mr. MERRICK. said he trusted he should, in 
considering this subject, rise above all prejudices. 
He meant, with the blessing of God, to exercise his 
judgment to the best of his ability—feeling only, in 
considering this subject, his obligations to uphold 
the American- people upon this important question. 
But when he came to make up his opinion upon a 
question involving great national interests and ex- 
citing universal attention, he wanted all the light 
and all the information that the best intellects of this 
body, or of the country, could give. Therefore, 
with every possible desire to gratify the wishcs of 
the honorable senator from Missiouri, and with 
every desire, at all times, to extend to him every 
courtesy in his power, he could net, upon this occa- 
sion, do otherwise than vote for the reference to the 

Committee on Foreign Relations—more especially 
as he was told that they had found, in their delibe- 
rations upon this subject, a constitutional objection 
which would cut short, toa certain extent, the dis- 
cussion of that subject as it regarded this bill. He 
wanted the judgment of those gentlemen; and he 
desired to have it in the form of a report from that 


intelligent and able committee, that he might read it | 


in-his closet, by the midnight lamp; and by that 
light, as well as others, make up the judgment 
which was to guide the vote he was to give upon 
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this question. He hoped the Sénate would grant 


that the -reference might be made; and he was very | 


sure that the committee would bring.in a report up- 
on the subject in time to have the action of the Sen- 
ate upon ite- : 

Mr. WALKER said that he was rejoiced that the 
great American question of the reannexation of Tex- 
as was being presented ọn all hands, òn the grounds 
on which it was placed: originally by him, (Mr. 
TALKER) in his Texas. letter of the Sth of Ji anuary, 

_ He (Mr. W.) then proposed more than a year 
since, to admit Texas as.a State of the Union by the 
action of Congress, under that clause of the constitu- 
tion, which authorizes Congress to admit new States 
into the Union. That clause was not confined to 
our then. existing territory, but was without limit- 


ation; and the framers of the constitution had èx- | 


pressly refused to limit the general power contained 
In this clause to the territory then embraced within 
.the Union. The general power, then, was in express 
words, and no man has a right to interpolate re- 
strictions, and especially restrictions which the 
framers of the constitution had rejected. Bnt wben 
this mode of admitting Texas asa State by Con- 
gress, was suggested by him (Mr. WALKER) in 
January, 1844, he was held up as the author of a 
new proposition, unwarranted by authority or pré- 
cedent. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) Mr. Madison, one of 
the principal founders of the. constitution, had ex- 
pressly sanctioned this mode of admitting States. by 
Congress, out of foreign territory; and one of the 
most distinguished judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States had expressed a similar opinion, 
all which he (Mr. W.) would show in due time. This 
opinion was also supported by numerous precedents. 

orth Carolina, Vermont, Rhode Island, and the 
Florida parishes of Louisiana, were admitted into 
the Union as States, or parts of foreign States, by 
the action of Congress alone. In the case of Rhode 
Island, she was not represented in the convention 
which framed the constitution of the Union; and 
after the ratification of the constitution she became 
a foreign State: she was treated as such by Congress 
for several years, and duties were imposed on goods 
imported from Rhode Island into. the Union. She 
was treated in every respect as a foreign State; and 
by the adoption of the constitution, and her with- 
drawal from the confederacy, she became a foreign 
State, and was admitted as such by Congress, being 
the same question, so far as constitutional power is 
cor.cerned, whether she had been a foreign State two 
years or two hundred years, when she was admit- 
ted-by Congress as a State of the Union. And now 
the question of admitting Texas as a State of the 
Union by Congress, if I understand the statements 
made as to the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and which question is again presented in 
the bill of the senator from Missouri, has been pre- 
judged by that committee. . Why, then, should this 
bill go there for another report? Such a reference 


may delay action on the Texas resolutions of the - 


House, which he (Mr. W.) had hoped would be 
passed ‘by the Senate and become a Jaw. But if 
these Texas resolutions of the Honse unfortunately 
should fail here, then he (Mr. W.) would take into 
consideration this new bill of the senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benron] to admit Texas at once asa 
State, with an anxious desire, regardless of men or 
parties, to reannex Texas,jand accomplish it, as far 
as practicable, at this session, upon just and honora- 
ble terms, let the proposition come from whom it 
may. i 
Mr. BARROW said he did not think this was a 
time to discuss the constitutional power of Congress 
to admit foreign States into the Union. He did not 
rise for the purpose of entering into a` discussion 
upon that subject, but mercly to make a suggestion 
connected with the propriety of the motion made by 
the senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berriey.] ‘The re- 
sult which some of the senators on the other side 
of the house seemed 1o anticipate from a reference 
of this bill to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
could not occur. The committee had bad this 
whole subject under consideration for some time. 
They would be prepared, he had no doubt, to make 
a report upon this bill before next Monday or Tues- 
day; and that, he believed, was the earliest period at 
which any gentleman here contemplated a discus- 
sion on the subject of annexation. : 
Suppose the committee should delay making a 
report before next Monday or Tuesday,—and from 
the conversation which took place yesterday between 


. members of the Senate as to the proper time for the 


discussion of the resolutions which came from the 


‘House of Representatives; that was the time named: 
suppose they should not make a report--which 
he thought an unreasonable supposition, for he be: 
lieved the committee would report by. Monday. or 
Tuesday, if the reference was made'to them: -could 
not the honorable senator who introduced: this bill 
this morning, when the discussion upon the propo- 
sition upon which the report: had- been made-com- 
menced, offer his bill asa substitute for that from 
the House? And, if that was within.the rules of 
the Senate, as it seemed-to him to be, it-was right 
and proper that this new proposition, connected 
as it was with a subject. that every senator had in- 
vestigated to a certain extent, should go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and he desired. it for 
these reasons. He ‘thought it practicable, and he 
did not by any.means deem it improbable, that a 
large portion of the senators, embracing whigs and 
democrats, might unite upon one common ‘ground. 
He thought that the bill submitted to the Senate this 
morning opened the way to a compromise. | It was 
well understood that, on his side of the house, a 
very large majority—if not all of the senators, cer- 
tainly a very large portion of them-—-objected to the 
bill which had passed the other branch of Congress 
upen constitutional grounds; while some who had 


this difficulty: in their way, were very willing to take 


the initatory step towards the acquisition of Texas 

and its admission into the Union as a State, in a 

constitutional way. He repeated, if those consti- 

tutional objections were removed, there were many 

on this side of the house who would not only be 

willing, but some of them very anxious, to see 

Texas annexed. He was not one of that. number; 

bat, notwithstanding the language which he had 

used yesterday or the day before, that did not pre- 

vent him, in his opposition to Texas now, or at any 

future period when an attempt might be made to 

bring it into the Union, either under the treaty-ma- 

king power or by the action of Congress, from say- 

ing, as he would now take occasion to say, that, if 
the proposition should be submitted to him, at any 

future tune, in a constitutional way, (and he should 

become perfectly satisfied, after a good deal of inter- 

course with his own constituents, that a very large 

majority of them were in favor of annexation,) he 

would hesitate long, there being no constitutional 

difficulty in the way, before he would 

put himself in the way of the attainment of 
any object which they had so much at heart. He 

would deliberate and doubt long before he would re- 

sist the fulfilment and consummation of their wish- 

es, merely because he considered himself that it 

would be highly imprudent, and. prejudicial to the 

interests of the people of Louisiana. If they were 

willing to bring abon themselves ruin, which he 

thought would be the result to thém of the annexa- 

tion of Texas to the United States, he might, upon’ 
the conditions stated, be content to be ruined with. 
them; but he did not say it now. He would delib- ` 
erate long before he would attempt to thwart them, 

should the question ever be presented to him with- 

out the constitutional objections which were now 

attached to it." He would doubt the soundness of 
his own judgment upon this matter. 

He was anxious that this bill should go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and that that com- 
mittee should make a report upon it. Ho did not 
belong to that committee, but he was sure he was 
not saying too much, when he said that they would 
report on Tuesday next, and that was the earliest 
period contemplated for the discussion, Let it take 
its regular course; and if the committee should with- 
hold its report, it was within the powerof the hon- 
orable senator who had introduced it, to bring it up 
before the Senate and have it discussed, and voted 
upon; and it wasalso in the power of the senator to 
call for a report. He was perfectly certain that a 
large majority of the Senate not only felt. the 
desire, but had determined to vote upon this subject 
in some form or other at this session. It was no 
purpose of the senators on this side of the House to 
give the go-by upon this question of annexation, or 
to fight itindirectly. They intended to` fight direct- 
ly upon any fair proposition that could, under. the 
rules of the Senate, be presented to them. 

He believed that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions should take this bill and consider it, and send 
it back with a report, approving or disapproving it, 
and giving their reasons, if they should report against 
ity why they objected to it. He could vote for it 
himself, with one amendment. That amendment, 
some senators might think, constituted the whole 
merits of the bill. Strike out that part which con- 
templates the action of Congress upon this question, 


and he would vote for it.. He was willing that the 
incoming administration should take this subject up, 
and negotiate about it. If Texas was to come into 
the Union at all, let it come under the con- 


stitution, and not in any unconstitutional man- 


ner—a manner never’ attempted heretofore, or 
contemplated by the framers of the constitution 
~—although the distinguished. senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Waxxer] seemed to think it a very clear 
case that there was nothing unconstitutional about 
it. That senator might-have satisfied his own mind , 
upon that point; but others—not himself, of course / 
: —equally competent to come to a correct conclusion | 
upon that question, differed very widely from him. : 
They had shown, in their discussions, very great 


ability, both those who opposed it and those who | 


advocated it upon constitutional grounds. “He: 
hoped this bill would take the ordinary course, and: 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. He did 


not think the Seviate ought to object’ to that refer- . 


ence, 

_ Mr. RIVES rose to inquire if a day had yet been 
indicated for the consideration of the report of the 
Commitice on Foreign Relations. ; 

Mr. MOREEIEAD replied that the chairman of 
that. committee had intimated that, if the Senate 
should not suggest any other day, he would call it 
up on Tuesday next. . 
_ Mr. RIVES said he desired the information only 
in order to enable him to appreciate the probability 
of having a report from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations upon this new proposition in time to be 
acted upon, when the gerieral subject should come 
up for consideration before the Senate. Ile would 
himself ‘be most unwilling to vote for the ref- 
erence. of this proposition to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, if he believed that the 
object, or the effect of that reference, would be to 
smother this proposition, or to withdraw it at all 
from the consideration of the Senate, when the gen- 
eral subject should come up for discussion. But the 
Senate had understood from both of the gentlemen 
on the floor, members of that committee, [Messrs. 
Berrien and Moreueap,} that they had no such 
purpose; on the contrary, that they saw much in 
the new aspect of this subject to commend it to the 
serious and. unprejudiced consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

His honorable friend from Mississippi (Mr. 
Watxer] had treated this bill as identical in princi- 

le with the proposition or joint resolutions from the 
Pouse of Representatives, contemplating, m the 
end, both the one and the other, the incorporation 
of a portion of the territory of Texas as a State into 
this Union. nt surely the honorable senator had 
not examined very careful?y these propositions, or he 
would have found a most material difference be- 
tween the proposition of the honorable senator 
from Missouri and the resolutions from the House 
of Representatives. It was true, that both looked 
ultimately to the incorporation of Texas, ora por- 
tion of that republic, as a State into this Union. 
But when? and how? The proposition of the sen- 
ator from Missouri declares expressly on its 
face that a portion of that territory 1s"to be admitted 
asa state; but when? “As soon as the terms of that 
admission, and of the cession of the remaining por- 
tion .of the territory of Texas, shall have been 
agreed upon between the governments of the two 
republics.” 

in what manner did-the honorable mover of this 
proposition contemplate having. these terms agreed 
upon and settled? Not, as in the resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, by the action of the 
legislatures of the two republics, but by the ordina- 
ryagency of the treaty-making power. For the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of missions and 
negotiations necessary to that end, an appropriation 
was madein the bill of $100,080. He considered 
this. proposition, therefore, in its most material 
bearings, as essentially distinct from the proposition 
which had come from the House of Representa- 
tives, and which -had been reported upon adversely 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He repeated, that if he believed this new prop- 
osition was in any. manner affected or prejudiced 
by the report which had come to the Senate from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations; if he believed 
there was any intention on their part to smother, or 
withdraw it from the- cousideration of the Senate 
when the general subject-should come up, he would 
not favor the reference proposed; for he did ‘not hes- 
itate to say, without. committing himself in re- 
gard to his future action, that’ the proposition 
itself was. conceived in a far more cautious, 
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and, ‘in. his -humble judgment, “considerate 
and provident spirit -than any proposition 
which had yet been submitted’ to- this body: His 


honorable friend from Louisiana [Mr. Barrow] had 


suggested a modification which might render It ac- 
ceptable even to him, notwithstanding the strong ob- 
jections which had fallen from him- the other day— 


' that by striking out the alternative provision in 're-- 


gard to-submitting the agreement which should be 
entered into, to the. two Houses of Congress, in- 
stead of the Senate, for ratification. In that event, 
it might possibly command even his favorable con- 
sideration. There was yet another shape to be giv- 
en to that part of the bill, which might render it still 


` more acceptable; and that was, to provide for sub- 


mitting the agreement, first, to the Senate, asa 
branch of the treaty-making power, to be ratified ac- 
cording to the forms of the constitution; and then 
to submit it to both branches of Congress, for the 
exercise of their legislative power in carrying it in- 
to execution. , À 

In-his humble judgment he did not hesitate to say 
now, that ifthe annexation of Texas was ever to be 
accomplished—without producing evils as a prece- 
dent, and especially to the South, far outweighing all 
possible advantages—it could. only be done by a 
faithful observance of the fundamental provisions of 
the constitution, which required for its consum- 
mation the combined action of both the treaty-ma- 


king and legislative powers of the government. This. 


proposition, so guarded, would undoubtedly present 
uself to the Senate in a commanding aspect, and was 
calculated to challenge a respectful and favorable 
consideration from both sides of the chamber. In 
one thine he entirely agreed with the senator from 
Missouri—that the joint resolution of the House of 
Representatives would encounter insuperable objec- 
tions on the part of Texas, and be rejected by her, 
even if passed here. [le made these observations 
only for the purpose of assuring the honorable gen- 
tleman froń Ohio, as wellas the distinguished sena- 
tor from Missouri, that it was no purpose of his, or, 
as he believed, of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to suppress or evade this proposition, or delay ac- 
tion upon it; but, on the contrary, there was an ear- 
nest and bona fide purpose to bestow upon every 
grave proposition connected with the subject the 
most careful and deliberate consideration. F'or one, 
he could assure gentlemen there was no disposition 
on his part to shrink from_any responsibility con- 
nected with this subject. He was ready and impa- 
tient to meet it. Te thought it most consistent 
with the grave character of the proposition, and the 
high importance of the subject, that it should go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and receive 
their unbiased consideration, and be presented to 
the Senate again, as he understood the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. Berries] who supplied the place 
of the chairman of that committee, to say, in sea- 
son to be considered by the Senate at the same time 
with the report yesterday made from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BAGBY said he would not go into the merits 
of this proposition, much less into the merits of all 
the propositions which had been submitted upon 
this great and interesting question. He should con- 
tent himself with a very few reasons why this ref- 
erence should not be made. Ife had been in the 
habit of voting for a reference of these subjects to 
the appropriate standing committees of the Senate; 
and if he could flatter himself with the belief now 
that the great object designed to be accomplished by 
this bill would be at all accelerated by its reference 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, nothing 
would afford him more pleasure than to give it that 
direction. But it was necessary to inquire into the 
circumstances by which we were surrounded. In 
the first place, as the senator from Ohio had re- 
marked, there were but twenty-five or twenty-six 
days of the session left, within which this, as well 
as a variety of other important matters, had to be 
disposed of. 

if this subject was so important as gentlemen con- 
sidered it, he asked if it was possible to give it in 
committee, and afterwards in the Senate, that delib- 
erate consideration to which the importance awarded 
to it on all sides would seem to require? In this he 
was only admonished by the lessons of experience. 
However much he might be mistaken in reference 
to other questions, there was one thing in which he 
could not be mistaken—that a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations were not friendly to the 
great question of annexing Texas to the United 
States. For that reason alone he should object to 
giving this bill the direction now proposed to be giv- 


: Nothing, in his judgment. 


‘en to it. But he had another reason for resisting 


that reference.. That committee, with all iis 
intelligence, with all its diligent application to bu- 
siness, and with all its desire to promote the good of 
the country,. had stood in—what relation to this 
body and the country for the last two months? 


` Why they had had this very question, in every form 


in which it could be presented to them, under delib- 
erate consideration; they had “come forward within 
the last day or two. with areport, (he had not seen 
it, but he had understood that this was the issue to 
which they came,) tending to show that this whole 
subject, in any form in which it had been presented 
in either House of Congress, ought not to be acted 
upon at the present session of Congress!” What, 
‘then; was to be accomplished by the reference? 
Far be it from him. to 
impute to the committee any intention to smother 


` the question, or intentionally give it the go-by; but 


if the effect of the- reference should be the same, he 
asked what object could be gained by the reference? 
He accorded: to the senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Benton} much sagacity, and much statesmanship; 
and he hoped he would be permitted to say that, 
upon all questions of this character, he had as much 


` respect for his opinion as he could possibly have for 
y ti 


any living man; but he could not think that, at this 
late stage of the session; there was anything in hig 
proposition that had not suggested itself to: the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
before this time. From the introduction of this ques- 
tion here, and from the beginning of its agitation 
throughout the country, every senator knew that 
public opinion had "been doubtful upon it. Some, 
like his honorable friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bar- 
Row,] opposed it from the deepest conviction of its 


inexpediency. Some were equally decided in its 


favor. These were two classes; but there was a 
third class, which had doubted“ moreas to 
the mode than as to the -merits of the 


measure itself. From the commencement of the agi- 
tation, then, of this question, all these inquiries as 
to the mersure itself, and as to the mode of annex- 
ation, had been fully in the mind and consideration 
of every senator. > The time, therefore, for investiga- 
tion—the time for discussion had gone by. Ifany- 
thing was to be accomplished. at present, thé time 
for action had come. It was said, however, that 
something might he effected by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. . Perhaps a majority of the Sen- 
ate might be united upon this question, and harmo- 
ny and unanimity of opinion produced throughout 
the ‘country. Now, he was a plain man, and 
judged some little of the future by the past. If 
that committee had been disposed to do so, 
he asked if they could not, in the timé which 
they had had this subject under consideration, 
and with. their range of. information and 
intelligence, have found out some means by which 
a platform could have been-erected, upon ‘which all 
the friends of annexation could stand? They had 
labored two months without being able to devise 
such a mode, and was it likely that they would ren- 
der this a platform upon which all might unite? . ` 

He must be permitted to say, with all respect, 
that, in the form in which the proposition was now 
submitted, he had not been induced to hope for or 
expect much assistance from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; and if he had Not mistaken an hon- 
orable senator, who was now in his eye, he inferred 
that there was but one solitary individual upon. that’ 
committee who was in favor of the annexation 
of Texas to the United States in any of the 
modes suggested during the- present session 
of Congress. If that was true, then, he would 
take it for granted that upon this proposition, so far 
as the annexation of Texas was concerned, we 
should find the Committee.on Foreign Relations 
now, precisely as we did when they presented to the 
Senate the result of their deliberations—that was, 
four to one. He should have been gratified if all 
those interesting investigations of the committee 
could have resulted. in a plan upon which all sena~ 
tors might unite. He, for one, had never viewed 
this as a party question. He had never viewed it 
as a local question; and he should never view it as 
a sectional question. He knew there were consid- 
erations in it deeply concerning the section of the 
Union from which he came; but when he came to 
legislate for the addition of another nation to this, 
North, South, East, and West, were all the same to 
him. He was for the whole country, and not for 
sections of the country. He was for the country, 
and nothing but the country. 

Mr, COLQUITT made some suggestions as toa 
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question of order arising out of the proposition: to 

refer. As he understood the matter, the proposi- 

tion before the Senate ‘was an amendment tò a bill 
Upon which. the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations was in part based. 1f so, a motion to 
refer the. particular amendment: or substitute was 

- notin order; but a motion to recommit the whole 
_ Sub ect would be the proper motion. Ps 

_, Phe’ CHAIR ruled that the proposition before 
the Senate could be considered in ro other light than 
asa new bill, as it was introduced. through the 
usual form, on leave, and read twice with a view to 
teference. i 

„The question was then taken and decided in the 
negative on yeas and nays—yeaa 22, nays 23, as 
follows: - i ; : 

YEAS—Messra. Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Huntington, 
Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Phelps, “Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, and 
Woodbridge—22, 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dix, “Dickinson, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Hager, Jarnagin, Lewis, 
Nies, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, the bill was then 
ordered to lic on the table, and be printed. č 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


The general orders having been announced, the 
unfinished business of yesterday was resumed—be- 
ing the further consideration of the bill to reduce the 
rates of postage, to limit the use and correct ‘the 
abuse of the franking privilege; and for the preven- 
tion of frauds on ‘the revenues of the Post Office 
Department... eS a > 

The bill was reported back from the committee of 
the whole yesterday, and the several amendments 
made therein were concurred in, with the excep- 
tion of thosé to the 9th and 10th sections. 

_ The pending question was, previous to the ques- 
tion being taken, on Mr. Mernicx’s motion of non- 
concurrence with the amendment adopted in com- 
mittee, striking out the 9th section, to amend that 
section on motion by Mr. Simmons, by striking out 
all after the words “shall be,” in the sixth line, and 
inserting the words, “allowed to frank their own 
letters and speeches, not exceeding two ounces un- 
der each envelope.” 

The effect of this amendment would be, instead 
of totally abolishing the franking privilege now en- 
joyed by members of Congress, to continue to them 
the right of sending their own letters and speeches 
by the mail free of postage as heretofere, by virtue 
of their own franks. © ` 

` Mr. BUCHANAN being entitled to’ the floor in 
reply tothe senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] ad- 
dressed the Senate at considerable length. TIe com- 
menced his remarks by observing that, after the 
important subject (that of the annexation of Texas) 
which had been just before the Senate, and at that 
late period of the day, he should endeavor to be as 
brief as possible in the few.remarks he intended to 
make. y 

The Senate, ever since ‘this bill-had come up for 
discussion, had been converted into a sort of Sleepy 
Hollow, so that it had been almost impossible for 
any body to command its attention.. And, in view 
of this apathy, he would undertake to predict to the: 
honorable chairman of the Post Office Committeo, 
that, notwithstanding all his labor and pains to ma- 
ture this measure, and to pass this bill into a law, it 
was destined. eventually to fail this session. The 
time had not yet come for it. The history of- the 
world had manifested how unwilling all men are to 
yield up any privilege which they personally possess 
above their fellow men. Such had been the history 
of all mankirtd, and such it would continue to 
be As far as it was allowable to compare 
small things to great, he would say that it was very 
probable that the sanguinary scenes of the French 
revolution might have been checked, if the assembly 
of notables had consented to. allow ‘themselves to be 
taxed like other citizens; bat it was the exemption 
from. taxation which constituted the privilege of 
their order, and their unwillingness to yield up that 
privilege hastened on the French revolution. to its 
consummation. a 

In the present case, 1t was the unwillingness of 
members of Congress to part with their franking 
privilege, which would, at the present session, defeat 
the pending bill; but that very tenacity of clinging 
to this privilege, would hasten the great and impor- 
tant measure of cheap postage to its adoption at the 
next session of Congress. ‘The community would 
understand the matter by that time, and, in a demand 
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that would brook no further delay, require its ac- 
complishment. . à 

_ Mr. B. maintained, in forcible terms,- that ` the 
issue was reduced to the simple proposition- of 
cheap postage and no franking privilege; or the 
franking privilege and no cheap postage. It was, 
in other words, whether members of Congress 
and a few thousands of their constituents, 
should continue to enjoy the benefits of the frankine 
privilege, whilst the’ whole community was left to 
suffer under the grievance ofan enarmously high rate 
of postage; or the privilege should be surrendered 
for the common good, that the whole community 
might enjoy, cheap postage. That was’ the whole 
question. The Postmaster General had told Con- 
gress that these things were incompatible; aad that 
byan adequate restriction of this privilege, and upon 
that condition only, could the public get the benefit 
of cheap postage. Mr. B. sustained his views on 
these points at considerable length. He conchided by 
& proposition to divide the question; that is, to take 
the question first on members sending their own let- 
ters postage frce. He wanted to have that point 
settled at once; for upon it depended the fate of the 
bill. He moved, therefore, to amend the amend- 
ment by striking ont the words “letters and.” 

Mr. SIMMONS opposed this amendment to his 
amendment, and contended that the whole amount 
of letters franked by members of “Congress could 
have no effect of the least consequence on lessening 
the revenue of the department. Tho Postmaster 
General’s reports showed that they did not amount 
to more than 18,000 letters a month, or about 
208,000 a year, which at the highest rate of ‘the 
new bill, (say ten cents,) would be searecly over 
$20,000. Tlow then could that paltry sum affect 
the measure so as to defeat it? 

Mr. ALLEN replied to the remarks of the senator 
from Pennsylvania, and denied the position that, in 
consequence of the continuation of the franking 
privilege, the revenre of the department would be 
deprived of postage to the amount apprehended by 
that senator. 

Mr. MERRICK read the Postmaster Genoral’s 
report of last session, and his own calenlations in 
the’ Post Office Committee’s report, showing that the 
estimated loss of postage on mailable matter franked 
by all persons having the privilege, was annually 
$398,898 70; according to the report of the Commit 
tee of the Flouse of Representatives, it was $500,000, 

Mr. ALLEN resumed, and contended that even 
if that was true, which he wholly denied, it would 
not amount to the defeat of the bill, for it would be 
ouly one-tenth of the income necessary to maintain 
the department; and if the abatement of the frank- 
ing privilege was the only obstacle in the way of 
cheapening postage, what would the argument lead 
to? ‘To this: that by making this franked mailable 
matter pay postage, other postages could be reduced 
to that extent—that is, one-tenth; so that the post- 
age on a letter now paying 25 cents might be re- 
duced to 224 cents. ; 

But he wholly denied that the abatement of the 
franking privilege would necessarily bring into the 
revenue of the department the amount of postage 
ehaygable on the mailable matter thus transmitted, 
Tle doubted if one letter out of ten that now passes 
between members of Congress and their constituents 
would be written atall if subject to postage; so that 


it was altogether. probable the abatement of the 


privilege would bring no accession whatever to the 
income of the department. All the effect would be 
to stop the intercourse between the people and their 
representatives, and to exempt gentlemen from the 
duties of communicating with their constituents. 

Mr. A. enforced these views at great length. 

"The subject was further debated by Messrs. BU- 
CHIANAN and ALLIEN till nearly 5 o'clock, on 
these main points of difference in their opinions as 
to the effect of abolishing or continuing the frank- 
ing privilege. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


TLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepwesnay, February 5, 1845. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

The committee on the part of the House ap- 
pointed yesterday by the Speaker in conformity with 
the resolution of the House to join the committee of 
the Senate, “to ascertain and report a mode of ex- 
amining and counting the votes for President aud 
Vice President, and of informing the persons elected 
of their election,” consists of the following members: 
Messrs. Burke, A. A. Crtapman, J. R. ÍNGERS9LL; 
D. L, Seymour, and Vaner. . 


r. C. J. INGERSOLL tose to a privileged 
question. - He had voted yesterday in “the afra 
tive on the motion of the gentleman from Kentecky, 


- [Mr. Tresarrs,] to-suspend the Toles, in order to 


enable him to introduce a bill making appropriations 
for western rivers and harbors, and his name. was 
hot entered on the journal. He moved to amend 
the journal, so as to state correctly the fact of his 
vote. < Pages : 

The journal was amended accordingly. 

Mr. RAMSEY asked leave. to give notice.of the 
introduction of a bill for the relief of Jacob Heim, of 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAMESON objected; and 


REDUCTION AND GRADUATION OF THE PUB- 
f LIC LANDS, . 


On his motion the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Boy in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill to rednee and graduate the prices of 
the public lands: in favor of cultivators and actual 
settlers. A 

Mr. HAMLIN wasentitled to the floor. Hesaid he 
had no intention of making a speech, but briefly to 
state the reason why he should vote in favor of this 
bill. He believed the distribution of the sales of 
the proceeds of the public lands was wrong in all its 
length and breadth, corrupting in its tendency, call- 
ing again for taxation directly or indirectly upon the 
people to replace it, and tending to produce one of 
the most deleterious effects upon our community of 
any legislative act consummated by the Congress of 
the United States. Such being his view, he was 
opposed to any system of legislation designed di- 
rectly or indirectly to effect the object. He should 
should vole for ‘the propositions submitted to their 
consideration, TIe was in favor of the graduating 
the prices of the public lands; and he was in favor 
of the lowest standard that had been named. He 
would not give them away, as was suggested by a 
gentleman new him; but he held that, whatever pol- 
icy might be adopted, if it prevented their going 
into the hands of speenlators, and at the same time 
seenred them to the men who settled upon them, 
thus advancing their. value, and doubling the prop- 
erty of the nation, that was the true policy. 

Having thus stated his views generally, he pro- 
ceeded in a few words to examine the several prop- 
ositions before the House, and to express his pref- 
erence for that of his colleague, [Mrs Cane] 

Mr. HOUSTON adverted to the contrariety of 
the arguments that had been adduced hy way of 
appeals to various interests, against this bill, and he 
proceeded to examine in detail, and to reply to some 
of the arguments on that side of the question by Mr. 
Causin. : 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] intimated 
that if this bil passed, the. settlers on the public 
lands would pnt in force the squatters? law, and drive 
off purchasers. Tle did not know what the gentle- 
man meant by squatters? law, there being no such 
law in this country, but he presumed the gentleman 
meant combinations among the squatters to. intimi- 
date purchasers, and drive them off from the land 
sales. Now be had heard of damning combinations 
among speculators against the interests of the actual 
settlers to raise the price of the public lands on them, 
and sometimes to deprive thera of the farms they 
had improved by their labor; but he had never heard 
of combinations among the setters. The gentleman 
said too, that if this bill passed, hordes of speenla- 
tors would come from the large cities and bay up 
the oaths of the settlers, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the publie lands. THe did not know the price 
of oaths in Ohio, and did not know the morality of 
its citizens; but if the gentleman intended to apply 
that remark to any other State than Ohio, he was 
much mistaken. He knew that there had Leen false 
oaths taken in relation to the public lands as well as 
on all other subjects; but the settlers of the West 
would be the last persons he wonld go to buy oaths. 
If the gentleman’s constituents could he bought and 
sold, it was not so with the people of the part of the 
country he came from. The gentleman said that he 
had lived all his life in the West, and was well eac- 
quainted with the wants and condition of the people 
of that part of the country. Fle said that forty 
acres was as muchas any poor man coutd cultivate, 
and that more would injure him. This was a sur- 
prising declaration to come froma gentleman who 
professed to be well aequainted with the western 
country. Why, the idea was ridienlons. Forty 
acres was not near enough ‘land fora head of ae 
family, particularly if he had a number of children. 
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He should like.to know how a. man with half a 
dozen of half grown boys could. find employment 
for them on forty acres, or by what process of rea- 
soning the gentleman come to the conclusion that 
more than forty acres would injure him. ` 

Mr. VINTON said that the gentleman had mis- 
understood him if he understood him as saying that 
more than forty acres would injure a poor man. .. 

Mr. HOUSTON. said he would: read wħat the 
gentleman was reported to have said. ‘This report 
was published ‘some days ago, and the gentleman 
never contradicted. it. 

Mr. H. then read. some remarks made by Mr: 
VINTON, concluding’ with the sentence, “if he- had 
more than forty acres it. would injure him.” 

Mr. VINTON: said that the report-the gentleman 
read was made without his knowledge. © It contain- 


ed a mere outline of what he said, and was gencrally ` 


correct; but in that particular, as well as some 
others, it was erroneous. What he said was, that 
forty acres was as much as a poor man could culti- 
vate with advantage; and he followed it up by say- 
ing that, in the western country, the farmers usual- 
ly had more land than they could cultivate to ad- 
vantage. ` : 

Mr. HOUSTON. said he would take ‘the gentle- 
man’s, argument as lie explained it. it was his 
property, and he had a right to take it back. But it 
was plain to him that the gentleman did not under- 
stand the wants of the people of the western coun- 
try, or he would not have said that forty acres 
would be enough to satisfy the wants of a poor man 
who, possibly, might have five or six sons, and per- 
haps as many daughters. But the gentleman, as a 
further argument against this bill, said that, in his 
district, lands that had becn in the market forty 
years, and did not find a purchaser at $1 25 per 
acre, afterwards were sold at that price. Did the 
gentleman allude to some salt lands of considerable 
notoriety in Ohio? and had he any interest in these 
far-famed salt lands? Might it not be true that the 
lands the gentleman alluded to were the salt lands 
that were bought up for the purpose of monopoliz.- 
ing what, in the backwoods, was denominated the 
salt business?” The answer to this question might 
perhaps be ananswer to the gentleman’s argument. 

But the gentleman from Vermont, who was not 

in his seat, used an argument which was stronger 
than that; and he did not know that he ought not to 
submit it to him, to allow him, too, an opportunity 
of taking it back, before replying to it. The gen- 
tleman said that in 1836 and 1837, some forty mil- 
lions of acres of the public lands were sold, and 
‘that the principal part of them were now in the 
market, and in competition with the lands of the 
government. Are we (said Mr. TT.) to understand 
the honorable gentleman as opposing this bill be- 
cause it may prejudice the interests of speculators? 
The inference (said Mr. LI.) we are compelled to 
come to, is, that by passing this bill the people of 
the country can buy lands of the government at a 
sy rate; and therefore this forty millions of 
s would he left in the hands of the persons who 
have bought them on speculation. ; 
Mr. VINTON objected to any such inference be- 
ing drawn from what he said. [Te was as much op- 
posed to the public lands being the object of specu- 
lationasany one. > 

Mr. TIOUSTON said the gentleman could not 
deny using the argument he quoted, though he said 
he was as mach opposed to speculation as any one. 
The gendeman further went on to argue that if this 
bill passed it would not add one single individual to 
the populaiion of the West, nor cause the sale of a 
single additional acre of land. Now. the gentleman 
from Maryland, who joined in opposition to this 
bill, used an argument that was entirely opposite to 
this. He said that the passage of the bill would 
depopulate the old States. These two arguments, 
from gentlemen who maintain the same side of the 
question, were entirely inconsistent with each other. 
Mr. TI. then proceeded to show the reasons why 
this bill ought to pass, dwelling on the sacred obli- 
gations of the government to administer the trust 
fund of the public Jands in conformity with the 
terms for which it was granted.” Tie contended that 
it would be a culpable disregard of -this trust to hold 
the property up at so high a rate that it could not 
find purchasers. 

If gentlemen were trustees under a trust-deed- 
which required the sale of the trust property for par- 
ticular specified objects, he would like to know if 
the trust would be discharged by- holding, up the 
property at an enormous price. ‘The question was 
avery simple one. The trustee must administer 


his trust in accordance with ‘the terms of the trast- 
deed; and if there were no directions given, it must- 
be done just asa prudent man’s common sense 
would dictate. It would not do.to say that they 
had complied with the condition that they should 
offer the property for sale, while they offered it ata 
price which prevented the sale. hint of 

He then drew an illustration from the operation - 
of the tariff, which operated unequally, and. more 


for the interests of some-than of others, -and yet was - 
submitted to because it was the best that could be. 


adopted for the good of the whole. . aa 
He next proceeded tò notice the operation of the 


“system of allowing these lands to be unsold on the 
States themselves, by exempting them from taxation . 


for the State purposes. f 

TIe also replicd to the argument of the gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr. Marsn,] in which that gentle» 
man contended that the time these lands had been in 
the market was no test of their value; and then no- 
ticed two or three suggestions which had been made 
for the reduction of the price of these lands. ‘The 
proposition to survey the lands he held to be im- 
practicable and objectionable, inasmuch as such sur- 
vey would cost more than the lands were worth. 
Te was also opposed to the proposed classification of 
the lands by the register of the land office. He 


called the attention of the committce to some tabu- | 


lar statements which he made at the last session, on 
which he commented at some length; and he ap- 
pealed to the committee, especially to some gentle- 
men from New York who had spoken on this sub- 
ject, to pass this bill. 

He was cut short in his argument by the expira- 
tion of his allotted hour, but obtained a few mo- 
ments from the time of the gentleman who suc- 
ceeded him to state some facts bearing on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McDOWELJT, said he resided ia a portion of 
the valley of the Mississippi, which he was exceed- 


- ingly anxions to see aided in the development of its 


resources; and therefore he was opposed to the creca 
tion of any barrier by this government which would 
prevent the accomplishment. of that object. They 
wanted population; and therefore they were anx- 
ious to do that which would induce ones to 
emigrate. During the year 1837, speculators over- 
run the western country from the eastern States; 
and he had no objection to the settlement of those 
gentlemen in the western country; but that was not 
their intention; and, having secured large tracts of 
the public land, some of which they had sold ont 
at large profits to the poor man, they were now op- 
posed to n graduation of price, for the purpose of 
npholding the price of that which they still, held. 
Some gentlemen objected to this bill, because they 
helieved it would enable men to speculate; or, in 
other words, they would not pass a good Jaw, be- 
cause it might possibly be abused: Bat he did not 
consider that a good reason for the rejection of this 
bill. 

He had been amused at the reasons that had been 
urged against the graduation bill. It had been op- 
posed on the ground that this government ought to 
hold on to the land for the purpose of speculating 
itself. On whom would it speculate? On its own 
people. Was that the object of the cessions made 
hy the States? No; the object was to enable the 
government to pay its debts; to effect the settlement 
of the States, and their introduction into the Unicn. 
It was never dreamed by those who made the ces- 
sions that this government would hold on to the 
lands forty or fifty years, and prevent their sales by 
holding them at high prices. 

Gentlemen opposed the graduation principle on 
the ground that it would prevent the establishment 
of a great measere—the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the States: 
Mr. McD. examined the practical workings of the 
system of distribution, pointing out the inequalities 
of advantages conferred by i upon the different 
classes of community, particularly its exclusive 
benefits conferred upon the rich, and its oppression 
of the poor. Tle went for this system, because it 
would enable the poor man to get the lands at a low 
price; if they did not get them ata low price, they 
would not get them at all. 

Another effect of the graduation system would be 
to invite a large number of individuals who had 
settled in the eastern Cities, who were half 
starved and dependent. on those who employ- 
ed them, te go to the West, where, with lit- 
tle funds, they could secure a small farm on 
which to subsist and bring up their families, 
where they would get rid of that feeling of depend- 


ence which made them ‘slaves, where they. would 
breathe the free air of heaven and feel as freemen and 
actas freemen. He referred tothe actual opera- 
tion and -effects of this system of western emigra- 
tion as substantially. the position he had taken. 


“There were hundreds of instances of men who, a 


few years ago, had wended their way from the old 
States and crossed the mountains in an old cart with 


wsearcély a pound of iron ‘upon it, and: which was 


groaning beneath the weight of seven or eight child- 
ren.and all their effects, who. had now become. land- 
holders, legislators, and ‘respectable and, virtuous 
men. “There. was a re-energizing, a transforming 


“influence in the air west of the mountains that did 
“not éxist in the eastern’ States. 


Mr. McD. carried 
out this ideawith some earnestness.” . ; k 
He argued that it was as much the duty of every 
man, éast as well as west of the mountains, to do 
all they could do to aid in bringing ont the vast re- 
sources of the Mississippi valley; and that this bill 
should be-voted on and sanctioned with an enlarged 
national view of the benefits that would hence be ren- 
dered ‘to-all the interests. and sections of the coun- 
try. 2 : BP nega 
MMe. RATHBURN obtained the floor, but few 
moments remaining for debate. The argument 
used by the gentleman who liad just taken his. seat 
(he said) was one’ which struck’ with a peculiar 
force every eastern and northern man. . If thé-gen- 
tlemen thought that they of those sections looked 
with jealousy upon the West—that they would for 
à moment prevent the rapid improvement and settle- 
ment of that country—they were entirely mistaken. 
They felt as lively an interest in the progress of 
that country as any other section of our confeder- 
acy whatever. But because they regarded the wel- 
fare of those who had gone over, becatise they 
would not wrong those who had settled on the pub- 
lic lands, they were unwilling to break upxthat 
system under which these Jands had been settled 
and been improved—under which new States had. 
sprung up as if by enchantment—under which 
wealth and prosperity had spread over the western 
country. i no fe 

Of the public lands since they were first brought 
into market, there had been sold about one huhdred 
millions of acres, and there were now in market” 
about one hundred and fifty millions more. A large 
portion of these lands had been in market from five 
to forty-five years; and by. the operation of this 
bill, without regard to the quality ofthe lands, but 
according to the number of years they had been in 
market, were they to be disposed of. Now it was 
not assuming too much to say, that of the lands yet 
remaining in market there were as good lands to be 
found as any that had been sold. aS a 

But it was said that the lands were unfit for cul- 
tivation, and thus their prices were to be reduced 
for the benefit of the poor man. Was that the way 
to legislate for the poor man, to pay him off in 
lands actually unfit for cultivation?. The industrious 
poor man, under the system at present. subsisting, 
and which had worked so well, with $50 could buy 
forty acres of land, and with the proceeds of his in- 
dustry could enlarge his lands from time to time, as 
he saw fit. There was many a man in New York 
with forty acres of land, who was as independent 
asany man. It was not the quantity of land, but 
the mode of cultivation, and the energy and indus- 
try of the cultivator, which were the important ele- 
ments of prosperity. 

But who was to buy these lands at this reduced 
price proposed? The poor man? Where would he get 
the money? He apprehended it would be the rich 
man, who would sell out the lands at retail at differ- 
ent prices. : $ 

Mr. HOUSTON explained thatit was a provision 
of the bill which the gentleman seemed to have over- 
looked, that the land obtained under it could notbe 
transferred, and that the persons who bought it 
should become actual settlers. 

Mr. RATHBUN resuming, said it was not ne- 
cessary to answer that argument in any other way 
than that the rich‘ man would say to the poor man, 
“goon to my land; cultivate it legally two or three 
years, and then you may have it at a certain price.” 
It was out of the question to prevent evasions of the 
law. The truth was, that under this bill as good 
lands as were ever sold, would be brought into mar- 
ket and sold to speculators, who would retail them 
to the poor man. For this reason, and for ‘others 
which he had not time to state, he was opposed to 
the bill. 

He believed a system might be devised, by which 
these lands should be ceded to the States on certain 
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terms, and it be left.t6:the States to dispose of them 
as they saw fit:to their people; and. he should be 
willing to vote for it: . But this was a proposition to 
strike down the prices of all the public Acre in 


market, to annihilate at a single blow a system ` 


which had worked so well, and to force into market 
too-many of the public lands. ee : 


1 


The time allotted to debate having expired, the 


committee proceeded to vote. 

At one o’dlock, the CHAIR announced that the 
hour for the termination of the debate had arrived, 
and that the committee would proceed to vote on 
the pending amendments., _ 

The question was first taken on the amendment of 
Mr: A. Srewarr to the amendment, as follows: 


And provided further, That the proviso contained in the 
sixth section of the act-of dih September, 1841, entitled “An 
actto appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights;’? which proviso sus- 
pends the operation of the said'act, wheneyerany duty on 
foreign imports exceeds 20 percent. ad valorem, be, and the 
same is hereby repealed, and the said act is hereby, declared 
pe in full force from and after the 3ist day of March, 

5, i 


This amendment was rejected without a division. 

Mr. MURPHY then offered the following as an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That all lands of the United States which shail have been 
subjectto entry for five years or upwards prior to, the pas- 
sage of this act, and still remaining unsold, may be entered 
for settlement at the price of one mill peracre for any quan- 
tity not exceeding one-hundred and sixty ‘acres. Pronded 
that such entry shall be void and of no effect, unless the per- 
son making such entry, or application-for entry, shall be of 
the age of twenty-one years, and shall become an actual 
settler upon the land so-entered within six months after such 
entry, and that no person shall be entitled to make more 
than one such eniry. ‘ $ 

The question was then put on Mr. Cary’s amend- 
ment, which was offered as a substitution for the 
original bill: 

Amendment offered in Committee of the Whole on the state 
„ofthe Union, by Mr. Sureuery Cary, to the bill (LR 

2) to “reduce and graduate the price of the public lands 

in favor of actual settlers and cultivators,” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States of America in Congress assembled, That all 
of the lands of the United States which shall have been sub- 
ject to entry ten years, and under twenty years, prior to the 
time an application may be made to enter the same under 
the provisions of ihis. act, and still remaining unsold, may 
be entered for settlement and cultivation ut the price of onc 
dolar per acre, for any quantity not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty acres; and all of the lands of the United States 
which shall have been subject to enlry twenty years, and 
under thirty years, prior to the time an application may he 
made to enter the same under the provisions of this act, and 
still remaining unsold, may be, entered for settlement and 
cultivation.at the price of seventy-five cents per acre, for 
any quantity not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres; 
and all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been subject to entry for thirty years and upwards prior to 
the time anapplication may be made to enter the same un- 
der the provisions of this act, and still remaining unsold, 
may be entered for scttlement and cultivation at the price of 
fifty cents per acre, for any quantity not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres:y Provided, ‘That none-of the provisions 
of this act shall apply to any lands of the United States with- 
in any of the ‘i'erritories, 
Bec. 2? And be it further enacted, Thatthe person making 
entry, or application for entry, under the provisions of this 
act, and at either ofthe: prices designated therein, shall first 
make an affidavit before the register or. receiver of the 
proper land office where entry is proposed to.be made, that 
the said applieant enters and proposes to enter the same for 
his own use and benefit, for settlement and cultivetion by 
and for him or herself; and that the said applicant has made 
no entry under the provisions of this act, or no ertry in 
pursuance thereof, which, together with the additional entry 
then proposed to he made, will make the whole quantity so 
entered and proposed to be entered exceed one hundred and 
sixty acres; and all entries at either of the prices designated 
by this act, contrary to the true intent and meaning therc- 
of, are hereby declared to. be nulland void: Provided, That 
this act shall-not apply to the alternate sections of land. re- 
served, or which. may be reserved, by the Unite States, 
within any of the States. i 

Stc. 3. And beit further enacted, That patents shall not 

issue for lanå entered under the provisions of this act, until 
the expiration of three years after said entry; and at the 
time application may be made fora patent, the purchaser 
under this act, before he shall be entitled to the same, shall 
first prove, by disinterested witnesses, to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, that said pur- 
chaser has resided upon and cultivated said land, so entered, 
for three cons ive years preceding his application for a 
patent; and ali assignments, in trust or otherwise, all sales, 
conveyances, and transfers, by any of said purchasers of 
any of said lands, before a patent shall have issued for the 
same, shall be absolutely null and void; and in the event of 
the death of any of said purchasers prior to the issuance ofa 
patent in their pehalf, all of the rights and privileges under 
the provisions of this act, to which he or she was entitled, 
shall accrue and belong to his or her heirs, to enable them 
to perfect the said land title, ond obtain a patent therefor. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to amend this 
amendment so as.to provide for five years’ instead 
of three years’ residence on the tract purchased, pre- 
yious to the issuing of a pafent to the purchaser. ; 

Mr. CARY accepted this proposition as a modif- 
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cation of his amendment; andthe amendment, thus 


modified, was agreed to—ayes 92, noes 25. 

_Mr. THOMPSON moved that the committee 
rise. . E 

‘Mr. THOMASSON rose toa question of order. 


- An entireiy new proposition had been adopted as a 
substitute for the original bill, and it was‘ therefore ` 


in order to offer an amendmentto it. He asked that 
the question be put on his amendment. 

The CHAIR decided that. the amendment was 
not in order, a motion’to strike out and insert having 
been already adopted. . SAS 

Mr. TMOMASSON appealed from the decision 
of the Chair; and on putting the question on the ap- 
peal, the decision of the Chair was sustained by the 
House—aycs 80, noés 47. is 

The question recurring on the motion that the 
conimittee rise~and report the bill to the House, it 
was carried, and the commiitee accordingly rose and 
reported the bill as amended. i 

_ Mr. HOUSTON then called for the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded by the House—ayes 78, 
noes 67, 


ble. 
Mr. THOMPSON called for the yeas and nays. 
_Mr. HAMLIN called for the reading of the bill, 
as amended, and it was read accordingly. . 

Mr. THOMASSON. desired to. know ifa motion 
to recommmit the bill with'amendments would be in 
order, 

The CHAIR said it would not. 

‘The yeas and nays were then ordered; and the 
question being put on laying the bill on the table, 
it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 103, nays 
97—as follows: 


YIEAS—Messrs.. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Ashe, Baker 
Barringer, Barnard, Bayly, Benton, Brengle, Brodhead, But 
fington, Burke, Carpenter, Carroll, Catlin, Cousin, Chap, 
pell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, Collamey, Cranston, 
Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard Davis, 
Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Elmer, Farlee, Kish, Flo. 
rence, koot, Foster, French, Giddings, Goggin, B, Green, 
Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Harper, Hubbell, Hudson, Hun- 
gerford, Washington Junt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, 
Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lucas, Mellvaine, Marsh, 
Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, 
Norris, Paterson, Peyton, Phanix, Pollock, Elisha R. 
Potter, Preston, Ramsay, Rathbun, Rayner, David S. 
Reid, Reding, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, Saunders, 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, Thomas If. Seymour, David 
L. Seymour, Albert Smith, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, 
Stiles, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vaumeter, Vinton, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, 
Woodward, and William Wright—103. i 

NAYS.—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Belser, bidlack, 
James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brinkerhof, A.V. Brown, W. J. Brown, Caldwell, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepherd Cary, A. A. Chapman, Clinton, 
Cobb, Gross, Cullom, J. W. Davis, Dawson, Dellet, Doug- 
lass, Dunean, Mis, Micklin, Faller, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Hays, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hubard, Hughes, James RB. Iunt, Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Labranche, Lumpkin, Lyon, MeCaneslen, 
McClelland, MeCJernand, McConnell, MeDowell, MeKay, 
Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac Ih, Morse, Owen, Par- 
menter, Payne, Pettit, Fanecy,). Potter, Pratt, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, St. John, Sample, Simpson, Slidell. Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, James W. 
Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tib- 
batts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost-—97, 


Mr. HAMLIN moved that the rules be suspended, 
that the House might resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, with a view 
of testing the sense of the House on the post office 
bill. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Vinton in the chair.) 

Mr. WELLER moved that the committee take up 
the bill extending the rights of suffrage in the city 
of Washington; which was negatived. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INDIAN DEPART- 

i MENT. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the bill before the 
committee was the “bil making appropriations for 
thecurrent and contingent expenses of the Indian 


department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 


the various Indians tribes for the fiscal year com- 
mencing on the Ist day of July, 1845, and ending 
on the 30th day of June, 1846.” 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the following 
item was stricken out: For the necessary buildings 
required at the several agencies, and repairs thereof, 
authorized by the act of June 18, 1834, $2,000- 

Mr, McKAY then submitted an amendment, 
which embraced a variety of items. x 

Mr. WELLER submitted the following, as an 
amendment tothe amendment; To make good the 


Mr. VINTON moved to lay the bill on the ta- 


‘Interest on- investments in State stocks and bonds for 
' various Indien tribes, not“yet paid*by the States: 
and be- reimbursed out of theintercst’ whén cok 
lected, $62,502 43. : 23 EUSE 

Mr. ADAMS objected to the amendment to the 
amendment, that it wasan assumption of State 
debts. E : : 

Mr. McK AY entered into some explanatory state- 
ments, and caused very long extracts from the trea- 
ties to be read in illustration of: his'argument. 

Mr. ADAMS understood that” the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways.and Means admitted that 
this proposition amounted to an assumption of debts 
due ‘from several of the States’ to the amount of 
$60,000 or $70,000; which, being paid, made the 
United States, creditors to the several States for 
whom the money was. paid. Fhe chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and ‘Means said he had voted 
against it at the last session; he hoped the gentle- 
man would vote in that way at the prosent time. If 
this House and the other House would agree to as- 
sume all the debts of all the States, he would then 
vote for this proposition. It would ‘be the greatest 
injustice to the Indians; but if the principle of anti- 
assumption was to be maintained, he did not think 
the exceptions to this principle should be in this 
form; but he thought the government of the United 
States was bound to call on the several States, who, 
by repudiation, had been delinquent in the payment 
of these debts, to pay them to the full extent. 

Mr. BAYLY asked for the reading of the amend- 
ment; which was réad by the Clerk. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Massachu- 

setts, he said, had compelled him, from the position 
he happened to occupy on this question at the last 
session of Congress, to make a remark in reply. 
He referred to the history of the proposition at the 
last session, showing, among other things, that, con- 
trary to the declaration of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, it had not passed here without the most 
serious objection, and in fact had been twice rejecte 
ed here, and only finally agreed to on,the adoption 
of the report of the committee of conference. A 
short reference to the facts of the case would con- 
vince the committee that the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that this proposition was 
an assumption of State debts was wholly unfound- 
ed. In our negotiations with sundry Indian 
tribes, we acquired their lands by treaty, in 
which the investment of a part of ‘the purchase 
money was guarantied for the supplying them with 
implements. of husbandry, with school books, the 
maintenance of school teachers and schools. Tn 
every one of these instances where we retained a 
portion of these moneys, they were to be applied 
to purposes of civilization; and the stipulation of the 
treaty by which this money «was retained, was 
rather at our instance, than at the instance of the 
Indians, and rather for our benefit than for their 
benefit. ‘Well, having invested this money’ in State 
stocks, when these stocks turned out unproductive, 
ought they not, as trustees, to make it good? Irit 
was said that the investment was judicious at the 
time, and since having turned out unsound, 
therefore, the government ought not to be bound for 
it, he said that, dealing with these Indians, who 
were under our tutilage, who were onr wards, who 
could not understand a technicality: of that sort, we 
ought not to rely on such a plea as this to shield 
usfrom the payment of. the moneys we owed to the 
Indians. Even ifthe treaties did direct an invest- 
ment of the moneys in State stocks, what did 
these Indians know about State stocks? It was left 
to our discretion; and, acting as their trustees, we 
were bound, on every principle of justice, to make 
this appropriation. It was prepone only to pay 
the interest to these Indiana, until the States become 
solvente When they did, the whole amount would 
be refunded. If not, the burden would -fall upon 
this government, and not on these unfortunate In- 
dians. 
; He pointed out some of the disastrous effects that 
would result from this failure, from whatever rea- 
son, however good, to make these payments to 
the Indians, viz; in case of their agricultural im- 
plements being withheld from them, their liability 
to fall back into their former uncivilized state; the 
breaking up of their schools; the filling their unfor- 
tunate race, whose relation to ug was that of tatil- 
age, with ill feelings and distrust towards the gov- 
ernment. They would consider it an open, flagrant 
breach of our treaty. It was no ‘principle, he con- 
tended, of assuming the State debts... > f 

Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman from Virginia 
appeared to have answered every: part of his res 


— - = 


marks except the precise objection which he had 
made. ‘He (Mr. A.) had stated that it would be 
the extreme of injustice to make the Indians suffer 


in consequence of this (as the gentleman called it) un-. 


fortunate investment.. The gentleman denied that 
this was an assuniption of State debts. And how 
did he prove it? , Why, he showed that this. House, 
by alarge majority, had rejected it at the last session 
of Congress. The interest ofthe money, he (Mr. 
A.) contended, was a part of the debt as completely 
as the principal; and when this government paid it 
for the States, did they not assume it? Ifthe gen- 


tlerian was, pleased’ to call jt a technicality, why, ` 


technicality letit be. It was solid money—money 
which his constituents, and the constituents of eve- 
ry man in the House, would be charged with. 
What he wished was, that this government should 
prevail on the States to pay this money, or to take 
some other mode than that.proposed to satisfy. these 
Indians, because this sanctioned the principle of 
assumption. He had no objection to it as a general 
principle. The States of this Union ought to be 
treated equally on this floor. 
of Maryland and Indiana, why not of Massachu- 
setts and other States? In every instance in which 
they paid one cent of thedebts of the States, they 
give the right toall the States to call on them to 
pay all their debts. You promised (said Mr. A.) 
to invest this money in State stocks. Yout nvested 
them in United States stock, as the event proves. 

Mr. WELLER had no idea, when. he offered 
this amehdment, that any gentleman could resolve 
it into an assumption of the State debts. ‘The 
gentleman from, Massachusetts went on the assump- 
tion that these bonds were held by the Indians. 
The fact was, that the general government had in- 
vested this portion of the moneys due the Indians in 
State stocks. The general government had bound 
itself by treaty stipulations with the Indians. The 
gentleman said that, if the general government car- 
ried out its solemn obligations, thereby it assumed 
the debts of the States. Would any gentleman 
have put such a construction upon it, except the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The State governments were unable at present to 
pay the interest on these bonds, which the general 
government now owed. He asked whether this 
fact exonerated the government from the obliga- 
tions of these “bonds growing out of its contracts 
with the Indians. Certainly not. If the general 

overnment carried out its own contract, and paid 
its debts, it was not an assumption of State debts. 

Would the payment to the Indians of the interest 
which the government had guarantied to them be an 
assumption of State debts? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly it would. 

Mr. WELLER. The ‘gentleman says that it 
would. The government had assumed to pay the 
interest of the money invested by them belonging to 
the Indians; and if it pays-this debt, the gentleman 
says the government is bound to pay everybody to 
whom the States are indebted. The government 
_ was bound by treaty to make good the investment it 
made of the’ money of these Indians, and to take 
care: that the interest is paid annually. Now the 
fulfiment of. this solemn guaranty, the gentleman 
said, would be an assumption of the debts of the 
States. A strange conclusion to which the gentle- 
man had arrived, and which he could not sec the 
justice of. If this was an assumption of State debts, 
he should not expect the gentleman from Massachu- 
settsto oppose it. Butit was not an assumption, 
and could not, by any reasonable course of argu- 
ment, be made anything like it. 

_ Mr. BAYLY said the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] complained that he did not 
answerthe gist of his argument. The gentleman 
said that he maintained this to be, in principie, an 
assumption of State debts, and complained that he 
(Mr. B.) did not: answer that part of his 
argument. ` Now, the reasoning of the honora- 
ble gentleman was entirely erroneous, because 
he had mistaken the creditor in this instance. 
The States did not owe the Indians a dollar. 1f they 
did, he would be opposed to this proposiuon— 
though the gentleman himself might, from the 
latitadinous views he tóok of the powers of Con- 
gress. The States (said Mr. B.) do not owe the In- 
dians, but they owe us, and we owe the Indians; 
and because the States wont pay-us,,the gentleman 
says that we must not pay.the indians what is just- 
ly duethem. ‘Lhe state of this debt was entirely 
different from those due by the States. The capi- 


talists who contracted with them im their sovereign 


capacity, contracted with their eyes open, and the 


If we paid the debts - 


government had nothing to do with it. But in this 
case it was very different. The Indians did not 
contract with. the States, but contracted with the 


government, which is bound by every principle of 


honor.to pay them. The error, if any, was com- 


mitted when the treaty was negotiated, by the gov- > 
ernment becoming a creditor of the States. He re- 


gretted that the géntleman from Massachusetts or 


any one else should consider this proposition as hav- ` 


ing the slightest appearance of an assumption of the 


| debts of the States. - 2 


Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL did not con- 


sider this measure in the slightest degree as an as- : 


sumption of State debts, and he likened it to the 


case of the Smithsonian legacy, which had been in- J 


vested in State stocks, that; by the default of the 
States which issued them, were now, and would 


| probably for some years to come, be utterly, una- 


vailable. . 

Now it was the duty of the government, acting 
in good faith as the trustee of this fund, to make it 
good, so as to carry out the benevolent intentions of 
the devisor, and it was equally its duty to make good 
the fund it had invested for the benefit of the In- 
dians. F 

Mr: COLLAMER observed that as all seemed to 
be on one side on this question, and every gentleman 
would vote for it, he only wished to preface his vote 
by saying that he would not consider it as sanction- 
ing an assumption of the debts of the States. He 
wished it to be understood that, in voting for this 
proposition, he did not adopt the principle of as- 
suming the debts of the Siates. He would vote for 
it on the ground that the government was bound to 
pay the interest on the money which they had in- 
vested in these unavailable State stocks for the bene- 
fit of the Indians. The payment of the interest was 
certainly notan assumption of the debt. ; 

Mr. MeKAY observed that these objections 
might very properly have been made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in 1842, when his friends 
were in the majority in the House, and the propo- 
sition was made for the first time to pay the interest 
on these investments. As was very properly re- 
marked by the gentleman from Vermont, the pay- 
ment of the interest was not assuming the debt. It 
was proper to remark to the committee that there 
were three descriptions of cases provided for in this 
pro position. In several of the treaties made with the 

ndians, there was no provision made for an invest- 
ment of the money granted them. Insuch cases, when 
the government took upon itself the responsibility of 
investing the money, it did it at its own hazard, 
and was therefore bound to make it good. Jn the 
second class of cases, the treaties made it obligato- 
ry on the government to invest the money in some 
safe stocks; but the government agreed to guaran- 
ty the punctual payment of the interest annually. 
In both these cases the government was bound to 
make good any deficiency that might exist. In 
the other cases ,where there was a stipulation in the 
treaty that the fund should be invested by the 
President, and it turned out that the investment had 
been an unfortunate one, and the interest was not 
paid, he did not see how the government was bound 
to reimburse the loss. The appropriation, howev- 
er, for this object, had been made for two years past, 
and he did not see why it should not be done 
then. 

The question was then put,and the amendment 
to the amendment was adopted. ` 

The question recurring on the amendment, 

Mr. CROSS moved to amend it, by increasing the 
amount appropriated for the loss of the Cherokee 
fund, which was lost in transportation by the ex- 
plosion of the steamboat Biack Hawk, from $8,610 
to $9,697. 

Mr. C. explained the object of this amendment 


- to be to reimburse a _paymaster for the cost of the 


transportation of the money lost in that explosion, 
and which, in the settlement of his accounts, had 
not been allowed him. 

Mr. McKAY made some observations in expla- 
nation. 

Mr. CROSS continued further te advocate his 
amendment, and to ‘read. extracts from official doc- 
uments in illustration thereof, 

Mr. McKAY continued the debate in explana- 
tion. $ 

The debate was farther continued by Messrs. 1. E. 
MORSE, GARRET DAVIS, CROSS, DAWSON, 
and McKAY. r 

The question was taken, and the ‘amendment to 
the amenment was rejected by—ayes 12, noes not. 
counted. f 


. suggesting the-propriety of offering 


Ta masana anaee aranana anaa een soa eae RI 


of treaty with Wi diar 
tiguishment of their title to lands claimed in Iowa, 


The question recurring on the amendment as-pre- 
viously amended, was taken, and the amendment 


was agreed to. Piha ; oa 
Mr. McKAY moved that the bill be laid aside to 


be reported. ; ia . 
Mr. A. C. DODGE moved an amendment to add 

an appropriation of $5,000 to defray the expenses 

c “the Winnebago Indians for the ex- 


of the. expenses of their removal to lands selected 
for them, &c. 


Mr. D. said he had received. an official letter from 
‘the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, calling his at- 
tention to ‘the importance of this amendment, and 
f ng it at this time. 
It. was a medsure called for alike by motives of in- 


terest and philanthropy. : 
Some conversation arose between Messrs. Mc- 


KAY. and DODGE. ; 

Mr. McKAY raised a point of order against the 
amendment, on the ground that it was a new appro- 
priation proposed to the regular appropriation bill. 

After some conversation by several gentlemen, 

The CHAIRMAN sustained the point of. order, 
thus throwing out the amendment. Inca es 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON appealed from the deci- 
sion. 7 a i r 

On motion, the committee rose and reported prog- 
ress. > Sekt es $ 

The SPEAKER laid before the. House the annual 
communication from the Post Office Department re- 
quired by the Jaw reorganizing the: Post Office De- 
partmaat, showing the contracts for the. transmis- 
sion of the mail during the year, &c., &c.: laid upon 
the table. . ; 

Also several other communications from the Post 
Office Department and the Treasury Department; 
one from the State Department, in answer to'a re- 
cent resolution of the House, calling for theamountof 
the debt of Texas, and her public lands; and one from 
the War Department, giving information as to the 
amount of the claims of the State of Georgia, for ser- 
vices of her militia; all which were lad on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. o 

Mr. RAMSEY, on leave, gave notice of the intro- 
duction of the bill of which he asked leave to give 
notice at.an early part of the day, (as appears 
above.) , Si e S PiS 

Mr. STILES, on leave, ‘made a report from the 
Post Office Committee, which was referred to the 
Committee of ‘the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. ; 

The House then adjourned. 


The foliowing notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: `- ia 

By Mr. BLACKWELL: The petition of Daniel Newman, 
asking a pension for services during the late war with 
Great Britain: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions; . ' $ 

By Mr. JOSEPH A. WRIGHT: The petition of A. N. 
Pattengill, of Indiana, praying for compensation for one 
month’s extra pay upon a mail route in Indiana: referred to 
the Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DEAN: The petition of Job Scott and others, and 
of Elisha Ervin and others, against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. The petition of John T. Price ‘and 
others, for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. Also the petition of Adam Dunbar and others, against 
the right of reclaiming slaves, &c. 

Mr. A. P. STONE: The memorial of Levi Nichols, pray- 
ing Congress to grant hima pension: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions. Also the memorial of 
James Russclland 92 others, citizens of the State of Ohio, 
praying Congress to furnish said Russell with means to 
construct a national planetarium at Washington. 

By Mr. STRONG: The petition ofthe inhabitants of Sag 
harbor, in the State of New York, for the erection of a light- 
house on Gardiner’s Island. 

By Mr. S. CAREY: The petition of the inhabitants of 
Frenchman’s bay fora light-honse: referred to the Comit- 
tee on Commerce. Also the petition of Samuel Gill and 29 
others, of Augusta, Maine, fora reduction of the price of 
the public land to actual settlers: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: The petition ef 136 citizens of Kendall, 
New York, for the reduction of postage. 

By Mr. LABRANCHE: The papers of Jacob Barker, of 
New Orleans, in relation to certain claims against the gov- 
ernment of the United States: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. HENLEY: The petition of Hart Donough and 
others, in favor ofthe purchase of Evans’s safety valve for 
the use of government steamers: referred to the Committee 
on Patents, 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of N. Alyard and oth- 
ers for the abolition of the franking privilege, and for the 
reduction of postage to two cents on all half-ounce letters 
eee Also, the petition oiT Himrod and ethers for 
the same purpose: referred to the Committee o 
Office and Post Roads. | pana 

By Mr. E. D. POTTER: The petition of 45 citizens of 
Henry county, Ohio, for a post-route from Van Buren, Han- 
cock edunty, to Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. The 
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etition of24 citizens of Williams count hi i 
Ta the ratos of postage. ; eee 2 me for change 
Sio: IN. SENATE. ; 
“eT o THURSDAY, February 6, 1845. 
Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution; 
which, under the rule, Hes one day on the table, viz: 


. Resolved; That there be furnished, for the use. of the Sen- 
ate, the further number. of copies of the map. of 
Texas, which has been engraved for. the Senate, provided 
‘they be furnished at a` price not exceeding, that at which 
the additional copies heretofore ordered were limited. 

Mr: FOSTER, from the- Committee on Claims, reported 
back, without amendment, and with a recommendation that 
it do pass, the bill furthe relief of Joseph Ramsey. 

Onmotion by Mr. HANNEGAN, he was excused from 
any further service on the. Commitice on Enrolled Bills; 

na, 

On the motion by Mr. DICKINSON, the vacancy thus oc- 
casioned was authorized to be filled by the Chair. 

Mr, CHOATE presented a memorial from the inhabitants 
of Reading, Massachusetts, remonstrating against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. Pp. 

“On. motion by Mr. DICKINSON, leave was granted to 
willidraw from the files the papers inthe case of James W. 
Lowe; and 

On motion by Mr. STURGEON, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files the papers of John Washington. 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Joint Committee onthe Library, 
to which was referred the joint resolution for the distribu- 
tion of the work on the exploring expedition, reported 
peels a substitute for it—the original having been destroyed 

y fire. te 
DAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 


which the subject had been referred, on resolutions of State- 
legislatures, and petitions of members of the bar in various. _ 


sections ofthe country, reported a bill: providing: for the 
purchase and distribution of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States among the. several States ‘and 
Territoties; which was read, and ordered to. a second read- 
ing, = er a . 

‘the resolution submitted by Mr. Barrow, a few davs ago, 
authorizing the printing of a certain map of the Gulf of 
Mexico, having come up for consideration, was, on his mo- 
tion, passed by for the present. 

The: adverse reports of the standing committees in the 
cases. of Frances Edwards, James Arnold, Sally Bass, James 
H. Gale, and the professors of William and Mary College, 
Virginia, were severally taken up and concurred in by the 
Senate, 

The’ joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ an additional inspector of the customs 
for the port of New Orleans, was read the third time, and 

assed. : 
rOn motion by Mr. FOSTER, the previous orders of the 
day were postponed, and the joint resolution to suspend a 
part of the-third section of the joint resolution of the lith 
September, 184, relating-to armories, was taken up for 
consideration, as in committee of the whole. 

On motion by Mr. BREESE, the joint resolution proposed 
to be'suspended was read. 

There being,no proposition to amend the resolution, it 
was reported to the Senate; and, the question being, ‘Shall 
it be ordered to he engrossed and read a third time?7— 

Mr. TAPPAN called for some information as to the neces: 
sity of the passage of the resolution. . i 

Mr, BAYARD remarked that thé joint resolution. was in- 
troduced by the senator from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Fosrer,] and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which commit- 
tee reported in favor of its passage. ‘The resolution pro- 
posed to be suspended by it was the third ofa series of res- 
olutions passed on the 11th of September, 1841, providing 
that no public money should be expended on any site or 
land purchased by the United States, until the written opin- 
ion of the Attorney General was first had in favor of thevalid- 
ity of the title; and also that the consent of the legislature 
of ihe State in which the landis sittiated shall be given to 
the said purchase. There aretwo things thus required by 
that resolution—the examination of the Attorney General, 
ani the giving of a cortificate of his opinion affirming the 
validity of the title and the assent of the State to the pur- 


chase. At the last session of Congress an appropriation _ 


was made for the purpose of constructing a naval depot at 
Memphis, Tennessee. . Now the resotution introduced by 
the senator from Tennessee, didnot propose to dispense 
with the certificate of {hé Attorney General, in relation to 
the validity of the title to the land on which it was proposed 
to erect the yard at Memphis. The objectof the resolution 
was intended merely to dispense with the consent of the 
States asa precedent to the application of the appropriation. 
The State of Tennessee had itself memorialized Congress in 
relation to this very matter of crecting a yard there, and 
there could not be the shadow of a doubt that the 
assent of the State would be: readily given, so soon 
as the legislature. shall meet. ‘This resolution sim- 
ply dispenses with so much of the tdrd resolution 
as required the assent of the State as a condition precedent, 
put leaves the matter of the legality of the title as provided 
by act. Noexpenditure of money can take piace at Mem- 
phis, ifthe resolution be passed, until the certificate of the 
Attorney General be given. The reason why this resolu. 
tion is necessary, is, that the legislatore is not in session, 
and will not be fora yearto come; and if the resolution be 
nol passed, although the Attorney General should find the 
title to ke good, no expenditure of money can take place 
for the contemplated depot until the egislature shall 
wee BREESE remarked that, if such was the object mere- 
ty of the resolution, he would withdraw the call for the 


yeas and nays. 


The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed fora ` 


third reading. 
POST OFFICE REFORM. mid 
i on a the unfinish- 
The general orders having bee announced, nish- 
Pree of yesterday was resumed, being the further 
consideration of the bill to rednce the rates of postage, to 
jimit the use and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, 
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and for the prevention of frauds on the revenues of the Post 
Office Department. ae. <> ‘ 

The CHAIR stated the pending question to be, primarily, 
on concurring in the amendment made, as in committee of 
the whole, to strike out the ninth section; but before that 
question was pat, it was in order to amend the section, and, 
accordingly, the senator from Rhode Island, [Mr, Siumons,]} 
had moved to strike out all after the words, shall be, in the 
sixth line, and insert, allowed lo frank their vwn letters not 
exceeding tiwu ounces each, and speeches made by them in Con- 
gress, Which amendment the senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Bucnanan,] moved to amend by striking out the words, 
letters not exceeding two ounces cach, and, the effect of which 
would be to allow members the privilege of ffanking only 
their speeches made in Congress. i n 

Mr. ALLEN ‘called for the reading of the section as pro- 
posed to be amended. ` 

It was read, as follows: 
| Sec, 9. And- beit further enacted, That in lieu of the priv- 
ilege heretofore allowed to the members of Congress, of 
sending to their constituents and others, letters or other 
written or printed communications free of post: through 
the mail, each member of Congress and Deleeate from 2 


` territory shall bè allowed to frank (fheir own lelters, nol ex- 


ceeding hwo.ounces cach and] speeches made by them in Con- 
eress. 

The part in brackets showing the words moved by Mr. 
Buciranan to be stricken out. i 

Mr. FOSTER suggested the propriety of striking out the 
Words by them, so as toallow members to send other than 
their own speeches. © . A T 

Mr: HUNTINGTON believed that, before any, other 
amendment could be in order, the question should be! taken 
on the motion ofthe senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buen: 
Anan,] to amend the amendment ofthe senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr Simasons.] Y b 

Mr. MERRICK concurred that such was the only course 
in order; and he recapitulated the pending questionas stated 
in the first instance by the Chair. x 

Mr. ALLEN understood that the bill also provided for 
letters being received by members of Congress free during 
each session. ` 

Mr HUNTINGTON. Y¥es, and for 30 days before and 30 
days after cach ion. 

Mr. SIMMONS stated that in case this section was struck 
out, he would submit a substitute, the purpose of which 
would be to leave the privilege of members the same us it 
is now, bat tohave the postage on their letters to their con- 
stituents and the postage on the letters of the departments 
on their official business, paid over from their respective 
contingent funds to the post office department. Should his 
amendment now pending prevail, he would move to strike 
out the words by them, as suggested by the sanator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Fos rer.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the first question was upon his 
amendment to the amendment; and that was simply whether 
members were to frank their letters, or pay their own post- 
age. 

“Mr. BENTON asked would the word letlers apply to 
printed letters as well as manuscript letters, 

Mr SIMMONS said that if any difficulty presented itself 
on that point, it could be amended afterwards. 

The yeas and nays on Mr. Bucteanan’s amendment having 
been ordered yesterday, were now taken, and resulted yeas 
17, nays 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Breese, Buchanan, Dix, Dickin- 
son, Fairfield, Francis, Huger, Huntington, Jamagin, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Niles, Sturgeon, Upham, White, and Wood. 

nry—]17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Barrow, Benton, Choate, Clayton, Colquitt, Evans, 
Foster, Hannegan, Haywood, Johnson, Lewis, Pearce, 
Phelps, Porter, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, and ‘Tappan--23. 

The question recurring on My. Simatonss amendment, 
Mr. S. modified that amendment by leaving out the words 


retain the {ranking privilege as it now exists i i 
tion stand, as reported by the Post Office Committee, lim- 
iting their franks to five covers each. daily, to be furnished 
by the department during the sessions of Congress. 

Mr. BENTON inquired of the chair what was the pend- 
ing question. 

The ATR stated it to be on the amendment proposed 
by the senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Srions;} which 
was again read in connection with the first part of the 9th 
section as hefore given. ay 

Mr. BENTON'S impression was that the privilege should 
be limited as it originally was, under the old law. {fs general 
idea was that, during the sessions of Congress, there should 
be an unrestricted privilege of communication between 
representatives and their constituents; and that the inter- 
change of these communications should he as free and con- 
stant as possible. It was also desirable that the represent- 
ative should be at fall liberty, not only to send his 
own specches free to his constituents, but that he 
should so transmit to them all the printed matter 
which he receives, if he so desires, whether documents, 
pamphlets on general subjects, scientific essays, or literary 
periodicals; because a vast amount of useful information: is 
disseminated by this miscellaneous printed matter. Tle 
had, himself, offen been indebted to these publications, sent 
to him gratnitously by the printers, for valuable information, 
such as he felt pleasure in communicating to his constitu- 
ents. It was for many reasons such as these, that he did 
not desire to sec any restrictions on the franking privilege 
during the sessions of Congress. Ft was not the exercise of 
the right while Congress was sitting that brought the frank- 
ing privilege into disrepute; but the abuse of it „Auring the 
vaeations, in loading the mails with vast quantities of print- 


“ed matter, not only from this city, but from every State. 


This was felt to be a great grievance, and was the great 
source of complaint among the people. . He had never heard 
a murmur about the use made of the privilege. im sending 


printed matter to their constituents by members of Congress 7 


during the sittings of Congress, nor was there any com- 
plaint made of the use of the privilege in their correspon- 
dence. He woull make the distinction between the ses 
sions of Congress and the vacations. During each session 


let the privilege be quite libera}, “After that, from the termi: 
nation of one session to the beginning of another, let it be 
confined to the ordinary correspondence by letter.. 

Mr. MERRICK suggested to the senstor tliat. he might 
attain his object. by letting. the Oth section bé ‘struck out 
and then by inserting two words in the 8th seotton which, 
is. the part of the bill that allows. members of Congress to 


‘receive letters free of postage. By inserting before the 


word “receive,” the two words "send and,” the senators 
object would be attained: er een 
_Mr. BENTON said-that, to fulfil his, idea, the interchange 
of written communications should be. free from the end of 
one session to the beginning of the other, as wëll ag dùrin 
vach session. Ite hoped thè chairman. of the Post Office 
Committee, who had bestowed so much labor on perfecting 
the bill, and who manifested so much prifseworthy zeal in 
getting it through—and. the object. of cheap postage was 
one he much desired to see accomplished—would yield to 
the general wish, and: himself make some proposition of 
amendment to retain the franking privilege,» He (Mr, B.) 
would rather it came from. the chairman of the committee 
than from himself: it was due to him that he should perfect 
the bill with which he had taken go.much pains. ; 
Mr, SIMMONS had no ebjection whatever thatthe chair- 
man of the committee should take the matter. in hand, and 
amend the bill so as to effect the object which it was e¥i- 


_ dent so many senators were in favor of. 


‘The question was taken on Mr, Simmons’s amendment, 
and decided in the negative— yeas 18, nays 23, as follows: > 

YEAS—Mesers, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Bar- 
row, Benton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Colquitt, Evans, 
Foster, Haywood, Lewis, Phelps, Porter, Seviey, Simmons, 
and ‘Tappan—18, à 

NAYS--Messrs. Atherton, Bayard, Rreese, Buchanan, 
Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Francis, Hannegan, 
Huger, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Merrick, Miller, 
, Pearce, Sturgeon, Upham, White, and Woodbury 


he question next recurred on concurring with the com- 
mittee of the whole in striking out the 9th section; and, on 
that quesrion, 

Mr, BUCHANAN called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. é 

The vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas 35, nays 2, 
as follows: 

YEAS ---Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Bar- 
row, Beaton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, 
Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster, Nannegan, Hay- 
wood, Huger, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, Miller 
Niles, Pearce, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, 
Upham, White, and Woodbury —-35, : 

NAYS—-Messra. Merrick and Phelps ~+-2. 

So the 9th section was stricken out. 

The CHAH: announced that the next question was on 
concurring with the committee in the amendments to the 
10th section, 

Mr. MERRICK stated that the amendments made in com- 
mittee of the whole to the 10th and succeeding sections, on 
motion of the senator from Connecticut, (Mr HUNTINGTON, ] 
had one ohjeet in view, which wag to except from the 
prohibitions of the bill, in regard to. private expresses, 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals. JE 
these amendments were concurred in by the Senate, the ef- 
feet would be to leave wide open the door to those very 
frauds which had so much impaired the revennes of the dê- 
partment. It would be, in fact, to legalize those very ex- 
presses, which could then be carred on under the pretext of 
agencies for carrying and distributing those periodicals. 
Ue hoped the Senate wonld not concur with the committee 
of the whole in these amendments, g 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the Senate would concur in 
those amendments which had. been adopted, after much 
discussion, hy a very large majority infthe committee of the 
whole. No such eleet conld vesull from the right of trans- 
milling newspoper and periodicals whatever way the pub-- 
Jishers preferred, as that supposed by the senator from 
Maryland. Whereas, if this right was not. preserved, the 
eficct would be to. break down the country newspapers 
and the periodicals which owed their circulation to the 
fact, that they were left at the doors of subscribers, 
without the necessity and trouble of being sent 
for to distant post offices. He showed the gr 
ance that would result from feaving publishers 
of newspapers in cities like New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
aud other Jarre towns, Hable to the penalties of this act for 
every publication they sent by their regular carriers and 
agents, merely across a river, to be delivered to subseri« 
hers; for instance, from New York to Brooklyn, and from 
Cincinnatti to Covington, where only ferries, that might he 
ssed in five min intervened, i 

Mr. MERRICK insisted that in snch cases no application 
ofthese penalties conld ocenr, The sending of such publi- 
cations wouid come under the provision of the bill ‘which 
allowed special agents to carry mailable matter. 

Mr. ALLEN said that this section, if he understood it, as- 
sumed that this government held absolute power over the 
transmission of, not only letters, bt printed matter: and per- 
haps the power to regulate the manner in which that matter 
should be circulated among the people. That was theas- 
sumption upon which this section rested, He should not 
undertake to say positively, upon a great question of this 
sort, whether the foundation for this assumption was true 
or not, but having doubts in his mind upon that subject, he 
shonll solve these donbts for the people, and in favor of the 
largest liberty; which hebelicved to be the proper mode of 
solving all such doubty. It was very casy'to see that, if 


the United States bad a right and absolute control 
over the printed matter of the country, and there- 
fore absolute power to make it eirenlate. through 


one channel, they likewise had a right to say how much 
should circulate through that channel, and consequently 
had the entire control over the press of the United States. 
That was the conseqnence. if Congress could prohibit the 
editors of newspapers from circulating their journals ex- 
cept throngh the public mail. so Congress could . prohibit 
them from cirenlating more than a giyen numberof their 
journals, or. circulating them upon’ particular roads—and 
thits put the entire bnsiness under the administration.of the 
Congress of the United States.. This involved. a véry great 
and serious difficulty in his mind. He had heard ofa revo 


lution, fourteen years ago, produced by the attempt of a 
government—a great and a powerful government, which had 


been’ twenty centuries in. existeice—by an attempt to ` 


control the public press. He had heard of that government 
being overturned—the. government of-France—by an at- 
tempt to control the press: It was avery serious matter. 
It was very easy for senators to make a bill in their commit- 
tee room, and present it here, and-talk about burdening the 
i mail with this and that; but it was a far more serious matter 
- when théy came to tlie question of the liberty of the press. 
_ It must be manifest to every man, that if Congress could 

control the newspapers in their circulation;-it could put 

them down altogether. It could say that this paper should 
circulate, and that should not—thal so many newspapers 
should’ circulate, and above-that number shonld not—that 
they shouldcirculate upon this,and not upon that route— 
this distance, and not that distance; and, finally, not beyond 
their own doors; and thus Congress could control "that 
great and popular.engine, the press of the United States. He 
Was opposed to this upon the principles which-he had es- 
plained a day ur two ago. He would give to the publisher 
the greatest ‘facilities for the circulation of his paper. He 
would confine him to no limits;-but permit him to adopt 
whatever means he might deem proper in circulating that 
journal, The honorable seuator [Mr Merrer] wanted to 
limit this matter in regard to country newspapers to within 
a circle of fifty miles. Why not limit them to five miles 
from the printing office, and then to the building in which 
the printing office itsclfis? If Congress could limit the 
circulation at all, it could drive it into the house—a very 
dangerous exercise of power, If that power exist in the con- 
stitution, it ought not to exist there, and the constitution 
ought to be amended for that reason. He had no idea of 
allowing this government to put its hands upon the press of 
the country, and interdict between it and the country any 
communication, He should vote to retain the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON endeavored to set the senator. from 
Maryland right in regard to a false construction he had put 
uponhis arguments. Mr. H. recapitulated the positions he 
took on this subject. 

Mr. MERRICK assured the senator that it was he himself 
who puta false construction on the provisions of the bill, 
wales provisions did not at all apply to the cases he sup- 
posed. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON was satisfied to leave ithe last word 
with the senator. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that some of his constitucuts, 
from their position, felt a deep interest in this amendment. 
He felt it himself, but hadsaid nothing concerning it in the 
committee of the whole; and should not now, if he was 
not satisfied that the chairman (Mr. Mekrick) misappre- 
hended the consequences of it, and saw them through a 
magnifying medium for evil. 

The amendmént did not sensibly impair the revenues of 
the bill. As now, for the same, or nearly the same distance, 
newspapers were to be carried entirely free. Why, then, 
try to lumber up.or burden the mail with much matter that 
was to pay nothing? It was professed to be in order to 
break up the present expresses; and the amendment was 
resisted as if it legalized those expresses. No such thing. 
It neither legalized nor sanctioned them, to any extent, or 
in any form. ` 

It docs not allow letters to be carried at all except'in the 
mail—but merely newspapers and periodicals by private 
hands, where more convenient to the community, and 
which, in many places, they have been accustomed to do 
from. the foundation of the government, But it was object- 
ed that those who carried such papers would also carry 
letters. If they did, the law exposed them to penalties, and 
it would be thus prevented. 

Another circumstance would prevent it. These packages 
of papers and periodicals were not sent by such fleet ex- 
presses as haunted the mind of the senator; and were alone 
suitable for transporting business letters. ‘hey were bag- 
gage wagons—even ox wagons in some places—or vessels 
on rivers and the coast, plying regularly between large 
cities, or villages. Or they were subscribers in rotation 
from a county town, going weekly for their newspapers. 
All these, rather than the mail, where the papers would now 
pass free, it is manifest; would be employed only when ex- 
ceedingly convenient to the people—living remote froma 
post ofice—-or wanting their papers on days when a weekly 
or tri-weekly mail did not run. 

Now, let the Senate consider that all this was to be pun- 
ished—that so innocent, legal, and accommodating in itselt 
—merely because a danger existed, that it might be abused 
to carry letters—a danger, too, very remote and slight. 
How abhorrent, also, was the principle involved in such a 
prohibition! We choose to become common carrier on the 
great highways of the nation of letters and newspapers 
and periodicals, and therefore assume the power to punish all 
others who choose to exercise their individual rights to be, 
likewise, common carriers. : 

He would now say nothing as to such an exercise of 
power about carrying letters, though if would, if examined, 
be found to be ‘exercised here, where the post office is not 
intended asa system of taxation for revenue, only by a 
false analogy to the powers ‘exercised elsewhere—in coun- 
tries in which postages are imposed to raise revenue; and 
this dangerous power is employed merely to sustain and 
enforce atax. But here the post office is not proposed to 
be used for tuxation and revenue merely to sustain itself. 

_ it was not so‘in its origin in the old articles of confedera- 
tion, where government was authorized to exact such 
postages only as were necessary to defray the expense; and 
it was on papers passing through the mail, and not to prohibit 
papers from being carried through the country in any other 
way. What! sir; are we to interfere nr this way. with the 
mails in which-our constituents shall carry or send their 
own property? Are we to regulate the prices of labor and 
freight, or the private.rights of. people in anything, merely 
by construction? No‘power was ever given in the old con- 
federation, or in the present constitution, to exercise such 
officious and restrictive interference: an 

He was alarmed at the progress of the government in set- 
ting up ‘sucha monopoly, as well as offensive interference. 
Were the. question a new one at this moment, the whole 
restrictions on’ private enterprise and private competition 
in carrying letters themselves could not:stand an hour. 
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Government would ‘be left to carry its own letters at its 
own pricesiand ihdividuals placed inthe same position, or 
both hire others who would do it best or cheapest. . 
But now—not for taxation, and not by any express grant 
` to do it, government becomesa great monopolist, not only 
for carrying letters, but even newspapers and periodicals. 
It seeks to drive off all competition, and, like some other 
governments, as to salt und tobacco, would permit no rivals 
In business; and would monopolize the trade it carrying 
all printed. matter as well as letters. But the chairman vir- 
tually admitted in another place that this was ‘alb wrongs- 
because he had submitted an amendmentto grant‘what we 
. ask by the Postmaster General at his discretion. (Mr, 


Mernricn saidthat discretion was modified now.) “Mr. W. ` 


was glad ‘to hear it was abandoned; for if’any thing was 
worse than a restriction in private business, imposed with- 
out express authority, and in check of the free and. conve- 
nient- diffusion of knowledge, and thus creating an odious 
public monopoly by constractionalone, it would be to in- 
troduce, also,a dispensing power in one branch of the gov- 
ernment, Which might in bad times be abused to the worst 
partisan purposes. g 

He hoped, on reflection, the Senate would be satisfied that 
the amendment ought to be retained. 

This point was further debated by Messys. SIMMONS, 
MERRIGK, NILES, and A‘TCHISON;and the yeas and nays 

- having heen called for and ordered, the vote was taken, and 
resulted—yeas 33, nays 9, us follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bagly, Bar- 
row, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanau, Choate, Clay- 
ton, Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, vans, Fairfield, Francis, 
Hannegan, Huger, Huntington, Jaruagin, Lewis, Miller, 
Niles, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Sturgeon, Tappan, Upham, 
Walker, Woodbridge, and Woodbury—-33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Foster, 
Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Sevicr, and White—9. 

So the Senate concurred in the amendments made in com- 
mittee of the whole to the 10th section and succeeding sec- 
tions, which leave the publishers of yewspapers, pamphlets; 


magazines, and periodicals, at liberty to send their publica- j 


tions, where, when, and how they please, outside of the 
mail, without any interference on the part ofthe Postmaster 
Gencral. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said an amendment to the same ef- 
fect was required to the lth section. p 

Mr. MERKICK opposed any further extension of the 
amendment than had been adopted. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON explained, that the Lith section ex- 
empted from repeal the 6th section of the act of 3d March, 
1525; which section would apply to “packages” of newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, carried by 
steamboats, and required thereby to be put into the post 
oftice to be made subject to postage. It was therefore 
necessary to make the same exceptions in the Mth sec- 
tion that had been made in the 10th and succeeding sec- 
tions. 

Mr. BERRIEN was of the same opinion. 

Mr. MERRICK contended that the amendment was not 
necessary; and that it would be only opening the door to 
fraud much wider than had already been done by the sena- 
tor’s amendments to the 10th section. 

After a few remarks on this point by Messrs. HUNT- 
INGTON, NILES, and MERRICK, the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS now proposed one amendment which he 
thought more important than anything that had yet been 
done for increasing the revenue of the depariment. It was 
to strike ont part of the first section, the effect of which 
would be to leave one uniform rate of postage for all dis- 
tane ive cents. He had made numerous calculations 
and estimates, all of which satisfied him that this would be 
productive of more revenue than the two rates of five cents 
and ten cents. Indeed, five cents was not as low as he 
would Himself wish to fix the rate of uniform postage, in 
view of obtaining the largest amount of revenue to the de- 
partment. But, in deference to the opinion of other gentle- 
men, he was satisfied to try the experiment at five cents. 

In his investigation of this. subject, he had ascertained 
that, prior to the reduction of postage in England, when the 
rates were as high in proportion as they are now in this 
country, the number of letters transmitted bythe mail was, in 
proportion to population, precisely iu the same ratio as the 
correspondence of the United States passing through our 
mailsin proportion to our population. He had also ascertained 
that, in consequence of the reduction of postage in England, 
the correspondence there had increased forr-fold. Now this 
was direct proof that there was no essential difference De- 
tween the two countries as to the disposition for lettcr- 
writing; and what had been the result of low postage in 
England, might well be expected to be the result of a simi- 
lar change here. 

In view of these facts, he should not hesitate, were we to 
‘rednee our postage to a uniform rate of two cents, anticipa- 
ting a result similar to that which had followed the reduc- 
tion in England; that is, an increase ofmailable matter four- 
fold. 

On this basis, taking eur correspondence prior to 1637 to 
be 30,000,000 of letters, and allowing that the netural in- 
crease, with that of population since, would have gone on 
to the present day, were it not for the private competition of 
private expresses, he would feel warranted in calculating 
the correspondence of the United States now,under existing 
rates, at 50,000; which, ifincreased four-fold, as in England, 
would give 200,000,000: and that, at two cents, would be 
four millions of dollars—quite enough, with other sonrces 
of income, to sustain the department. But, as he did not pro- 
pose such a reduction at present, and stopped at five cents, 
he would only calculate on a proportionable increase of our 
correspondence. Ifthe increase were only to eighty mil- 
lions of letters, it would, at 5 cents, give $4,000,000 from let- 
ter postage alone. hat ti 
crease wouldbe to that amount. But, supposing it was 
not—suppose there was no increase at all: what iben? 
Why, simply this, that the charges of the department with 
respectto the letter mail, would be amply sustained by let- 
ter postage; forthe expense ofthe mails was eight times 
greater on printed matter than on the letter mail. That is, 
3f the whole expense is $4,200,000, the portion applicable to 
the letter mail is $500,000, and that of the government and 
printed matter $3,700,000. Now, on the correspondence of 


Haywood, Johnson,’ 


Now, noone could doubt that the in-. 


last year (twenty-four millions of letters) the five cent’ 
rate of postage would be $1,200,000—still yielding aà 
surplus of 700,000 dollars to sustain the department in 
transmitting printed matter. Allowing half d million for 
the expense of the correspondence of the government,’ 
there would then be a deficiency on account of the trans- 
mission of printed matter; and. the question then was, 
whether the benefit to the public of the cheap communica- 
tion of newspapers and printed matter was not worth that | 
expense, as many gentlemen contended it was. But no one 


- would candidly suppose that the correspondence of the 


country. would not increase very much, by a reduction of 
postage from present rates to a uniform rate of 5 cents. 
Any reasonable allowance of increase would show that the 


` deficityif any, would be only temporary, and that in the 


end the income of the department would be ample. If no 
other benefit followed, the certainty of putting down, by 
‘competition, those private expresses, which interfered so 
much with the department, would be very material. Con- 


gress might pass penal laws, but it would be all in vain. 


‘Those private expresses never could be put down by such 

ans. S ‘ s o 
Phe forégoing is oħly a rapid and brief condensation of a 
very long and able argument made by Mr. 8. in favor ofa 
unilorm rate of five cents postage. : ee ey te 

Mr. MERRICK admitted that the resvlis anticipated by 
the senator from Rhode Island-might follow; but he was un- 
willing to risk too much at first. He wished to go upon 
certainty, and he thought the rates proposed in the bill the 
safest and most. prudent. He therefore ‘hoped the ameng: 
ment wouid not prevail. ` T . Sis 

Mr. PHELPS sustained the proposition, and, at the same 
time, dwelt iargely on the necessity of economy and reform, _ 
with respect, to expenditures for mail contracts. ie 

Mr. BERRIEN owned that there wag so much force in — 
the statements made by the senator from Rhode Islsnd [Mr. 
Simmons,] that he felt disposed to support his proposition. 
It was, however, a most important change, and onè of no 
ordinary responsibility. It was, therefore, every way de- 
sirable to have time. for reflection. Me wished himselfto 
have a night’s consideration, and would suggest the- pro- 
priety of postponing the bill till to-morrow, or passing it 
over informally. f s , 

Mr. MERRICK hoped not; let the bill be disposed of this 
evening—it could he done in ten minutes if gentlemen 
would vote and not eonsume time. 

After a few conversational remarks between Messrs. 
BERRIEN, MERRICK, and SIMMONS, as to taking the 
question now, the vote was takenon Mr. Simmons’s amend- 
ment, by yeas and nays, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 33, nays id—as follows: . ` r 

YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Bay. 
ard, Beriton, Berrien, Breese, Choate, Dix, Dayton, Dickin- 
son, Evans, Foster, Francis, Hannegan, Haywood, Hender- 
son, Huntington, Jarnagin, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, 
Porter, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, Tappan, Upham, Walk- 
er, White and Woodbridge—33. ee 

NAYS.—Messrs. Atherton, Buchanan, Clayton, Colquitt, 
Fairfield, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, Mangum, Merrick, Pearce, 
Rives, Sevier and Woodbury-—-14, : $ ke 

So the Senate decided that there should be one uniform 
rate of five, cents postage for all distances. a ; 

On motion of Mi. BENTON, the bill was further amend- 
ed in the first section, so that a letter or cover not exceed- 
ing half an ounce in weight should be deemed ‘a single let- 
ter, no matter how many pieces of’paper it contained, and 
that the uniforin rate fora single letter should be chargea- 
ble upon every additional half ounce or part of half an 
ounce. 

Mr. HUGER moved to reconsider the yote of concurrence 
with the Committee of the Whole on the amendment,, add- 
ing an additional section limiting the rates to be allowed 
for transmitting the mails on railroads. [‘Lhe, section added 
on motion of Mr. Nies, which direots railroads to be di- 
vided into three classes; the rate on the first class for carry- 
ing the mail not to exceed $200 per mile, onthe second class 
$100, and on the third class $50.] ` 

Mr. H.explained, that on the railroad from Weldon to 
Wilmington, on the southern route, the company had given ` 
notice that they could not hold the contract at $225 per 
mile, and it was only by force. of law the postmaster kept 
them to the contract. ‘They could not afford to carry the 
mail for less than $250. It was necessary in such case to 
raise the maximum. If that was not allowed, the conse- 
quence would be that the mail would have to be sent a 
route which would require three or four days instead of 
thirty six hours, to pass between two points—to the south ` 
ern and southwest—an immense inconvenience to that 
whole region. 

Mr. NILES opposed the reconsideration. 

Mrr BERRIEN concurred wtth the senator from South 
Carolina, and advocated the reconsideration-‘of the vote of 
concurrence. j ` 

Mr. DAYTON desired to say but a single word upon this 
matter. The remarks of the senator. from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hucer] did not apply only to railroads in that section 
ofthe Union. It was easy for senators to stand here, and 
represent one side of the question. lt was easy to stigmas 
tize these railroad companies as rapacious abd extortionate. 
That was but one side of the question. The other side had 
not been heard; their statements were notto be considered 
at all, or perhaps it would be quite a different question. 
Now, if he had been correctly informed, another part of this 
great line of roads between the North and South had inti- 
mated that they would refuse to carry the mail upon the 
terms proposed in this bill, or which had been accorded to 
them before; and that was the. railroad between Philadel- 
phia and New York. The directors of the company say 
that they get worse paid. for that service ‘than for 
any other which they perform; and they will not 
conform to all the rules and regulations of the department, 
unless their compensation be raised. Gentlemen said it was 
for the purpose of exiorting higher prices that the railroad 
companies in the thinly populous portions of the country 
complained, because there was no other means of convey- 
ance to be had by the government; but it could not be so 
between Philadelphia and New York, Other conveyances 
could be.had there. The railroad companies on that route, 
ifhe had been correctly informed, say they will not regu- 
late themselves according to the wishes of the department, 


254 


and take the price, stated.: e Senate. incorporate in the 
bill a maximum such agit now contains, he knew. not what 
might be the consequence... He apprehended-there could be 
no impropriety or: inexpediency in leaving this maximum 
Me HUNTINGTON hobet the motion would preva 
ir. N? N hoped the motion would prevail. 
„Mr. WHITE hoped it would not, and advanced his rea- 
sons for opposing it: -> - P Aa z 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. > ' 

The vote was then taken on reconsidering the vote of 
concurrence, with the amendments made in Committee of 
the. Whole, and resulted, yeas 24, nays 16, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Ashley, Barrow, Berrien, Choate, Day- 
ton, Eyans, Foster, Francis, Haywood, Huger, Hunting- 
ton, Johnson, Lewis, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Niles, 
Porter, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Upham, Walker and Wood- 
bridge—24, oe - 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bayard, Benton, Breese, 
Dickinson,Dix, Fairfield, Henderson, Pearce, Phelps, Sem- 
ple, Sturgeon, Tappan, White and Woobury—i6, 

Mr. TAPPAN moved an adjournment. ; 

: Mr. BERRIEN wished the Senate would go into execu- 
tive session a few minutes for reference. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that to-morrow, at one 


o'clock, he would move the Senate to go into executive ses- - 


sion. There was an important mass of matter to be dis- 
posed of. -~ , 

Mr. MERRICK hoped the post office bill would be order- 
ed to be engrossed this evening. 

The question on Mr. Tarpan’s motion to adjourn resulted, 
ayes 19, noes 19. Soit did not prevail, 

_Mr, BERRIEN now moved the Senate to go into execu- 

tive session. : fee 

Mr. MERRICK hoped the Senate would not go into exec- 
utive session, until the bill should be engrossed for a third 


reading. That could be done in afew moments; and he | 


trusted, as the bill had” been so long before the Senate, and 


so thoroughly discussed, that. there would be no occasion , 


to lay itover for another dey. > 

Mr: BERRIEN said he would readily yield to the solici- 
tude.of his friend from Maryland, who, had. so urgently and 
perseyeringly labored to accelerate the action of-the Sem 
ate upon this matter; but that the néw. feature presented 
by the senator from Rhode Island wasone which demand- 
‘ed reflection. He desired to look into it more deliberately 
himself; and he repeated his motion to lay this bill on the 
table, or pass it over informally; and proceed to the conside- 
ration of executive business, 

Mr. WHITE asked if this motion was in order. 

The CHAIR said it wae not strictly in order. 

Mr. BERRIEN then moved to Jay the bill on the table 
till to-morrow. ` g a 

The question was decided in the affirmative—ayes 24, noes 
not counted. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate then went into 
executive session, and soon after, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 6, 1845. 
‘The journal having been read, 
On motion by Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY, the. resolution 
valling on the Secretary of the Treasury for copies of the 


instructions issued by him in reference to the collection of 


duties on-wines and coftee imported in Dutch vessels, was 
taken upand agreed to. on 

Mr..McKAY moved a suspension of the rules, thatthe 
House resolve itself intoa Committee of the Whole on the 
state of.the Union. : 

Mr. HOUSTON appealed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to waive his motion till he could call 
up the bill granting the right of way through the lands of 
the United States to certain railroad companies in Alabama. 

Mr. McKAY declined; and the question §veing taken on 
suspending the rules, it was carried; and 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Vinron of Ohio in the chair) 
and resumed the consideration. of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent.expenses of the indian 
department, and tor fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year commencing on the 
Ist day. of July, 1845, and ending on the 30th day of June, 
1846. s 

Mr. G JOHNSON said the question pending last evening 
when the committee rose, was an appeal from the decision 
ofthe Chair,that the amendment. making an appropriation 
of $6,000 for holding. a treaty. with the Winnebagoes for the 
extinguishment of their title to lands in Iowa, and to defray 
the expenses of their removal to lands selected for them. 
He indulged the hope that the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] would admit the amend- 
ment to be offered,.and save the time of the House in de- 
ciding on the appeal. He took the appeal on the ground 
that this matter of holding treaties was one belonging to 
the executive power of the government; and, therefore, no 

revious law was necessary to. sanction the appropriation. 
fie would refer to the case yésterday, when an amendment 
to pay the interest on the investments made by the execu- 
tive for the government, was supported by the gentleman 
himself. In that case, the. appropriation was not made by 
law. He hoped the gentleman from North Carolina would 
withdraw his objections, and let theamendment be offered. 
If this treaty with the Winnebagoes was not held, he feared 
that the result would be, that the people of that section of the 
country would drive. them off. He insisted upon his appeal, 
unless the gentleman withdrew his objections. 

Mr, BIDLACK hoped the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means would withdraw his objections 
and let the amendment be received. He was satisfied that, if 
the committee understood this matter, there would be no 
doubt on. the minds of any one of the propriety of the ap- 

optiation. , 

Pr McK AY said. that, from the representations that had 
been made to him by gentlemen interested inthe matter, 
he was willing to withdraw his objection. , 

The question was then put on the amendment, and it was 
agreed to. ; ? P 
Er SCHENCK moved to amend the section making ap- 
propriations for the Wyandotte, by adding,the following: 


= 


“And to pay the remainder due for the appraised value 


. of the improvements under that treaty $57,092 24, in addi- 


tion to the former appropriations made for that purrose.” 
. Mr. S. addressed the committee at great length in favor of 
this appropriation. ` 
Mr. VANCE caused also to bé read some extracts from 
official documents in illustration of the point in dispute. 


` Mr. SCHENCK resumed, and continued the advocacy of . 


his amendment. . . 

Mr. CAVE JONHSON moved the following as a substi- 
tate for the amendment of Mr. Scuuncr: “| 

“That the valuation of the Wyandott Indians made by Jobn 
Caldwell, Samuel Waggoner, and Jas. Justice, and reported 
to the Secretary of War the 30th August, 1844, be, and the 
same is hereby confirmed; and so much of the appropriation 


ofthe last session in the act of 17th June, 1844, for the pay-. 


ment of the Wyandott improvements in Ohio and Michigan, 
be paid to said Indians according to the terms of ssid treaty. 
Provided, Ehat the same shall he in full satisfaction of all 
claims and demands for improvements under the ath article 
ofthe treaty of the 17th March, 1842.” < i 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said, the proposition now under 
consideration had been brought to the consideration of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs by the reference of the report 
of the Sécretary of War, with the report of the Commission- 


erof Indian Affairs. The committee had carefully examin | 


edit, andhad come to the conclusion that it was unjust to 
pay the amount now claimed by the Wyandotts. He would 
briefly state to the House the’ facts and the reasons which 


. induced the committee to come to that conclusion. A trea- 


ty had been made with the Wyandotts dated the = —— da} 
of , 1842, by which the government agreed to give 
the Wyandotts lands west of the Mississippi, and a certain 
annuity, ($17,500,) and other moneys fox schools, in lieu of 
the lands owned:by thém.in Ohio, a little more than one 
hundred. thousalid acres, and a small piece in Michigan, 
near five thousand acres, and agreed to pay the In- 
dians the value of their improvements, to be ascertained by 
two commissioners, to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. Congress appropriated twenty thousand 


‘dollars, upon the recommendation of the department, to 


meet the valuation that might be made ‘by the commission- 
ers, which was at the time supposed to be ample for that 
purpose. The President appointed Moses H. Kirby and 
John Walker commissioners to value the lauds itndér thé 
treaty. On the 17th of March, 1842, they made à report, by 


which the improvements upon the twelye miles square in- 


Ohio were valued at - - - I2L155 U 
And ìn Michigan - - - - 5,939 50 
$127,094 74 


Such a valuation was deemed very extraordinary by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; but yet he considered it 
obligatory upon the government, and recommended an ap- 
propriation to meetit. The payment was refused by Com 
gress. The President then appointed three commissioners 
(the treaty only requiring two) to revalue the lands. This 
was done by John Caldwell, Samuel Waggoner, and James 
Justice; and they reported the 30th of August, 1844, allow- 
ing the Indians for their improvements in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, $66,941, making a difference of $60,153 74. Such a dift 
erence in the valuation of the improvements in so small a 
territory, occupied by Indians, could not but excite the sur- 
prise of the committee. Upon the examination of the report 
of Kirby and-Walker, they were satisfied that the grossest 
injustice had been done to the government, and the most 
palpable fraud practised upon it. 4 

Mr. J. compared the valuation of-the two sets of commis- 
sioners in. many cases, which he read from the report-- 
among them the following: 


` George Garret, Matthew and Joel Walker. 


9 houses, valued at - - - - $3,090 
Value of fences - . - . : 4,125 
Value of fruit trees - - - - 875 
Value af cleared land - - - - 3,690 
Value of welis - : - : a . 85 


À $7,585 
In the second report, the same place is valued as follows: 
George Garret, William and Joel Walker. 


1 frame house, tavern stand - - - - $500 
1 hewed log house - . - - . - 300 
1 log house - - - . x - 40 
llog house - - - - 7 r -20 
I spring house - - - . é 20 
ł out house - - ~ - - s 3 15 
lbee house - - - - j ` - 10 
l old cabin - - - . m z 10 
1 tavern barn - . ° R A - 275 
1 frame stable - A = AE 
1 old frame barn - A -150 
1 cord criband shed ‘ z - r = Pee? 

$1,400 
86 acres, opening, light clearing, at $5 per acre - 430 
$4 acres bottom land, timbered, at $7 per acre - - 888 
Garden fence - i - - - - 30 
Fences - - . . š = - 254 
Ditching meadow -~ - - - - 75 

$1,377 
4 apple trees, (1 choicė) - - - - - 22 
60 a do do - - = 200 
50 do {2 choice) - - - - - 100 
38 do (3 choice) - - - - 38 
2 cherry trees at - - - - - . 4 
ł pear tree -- - - = - á Pi 3 
4 plum trees at$2 each - - - - = 8 
6 peach trees at $l each - - - - : 6 
Well - - - s - 36 


Mr. J. said he had been particular in reading these items 
to the House, that it might be seen how these things were 
done by our officers. 

The Honse would perceive that, in valuing this farm of 


170 acres, the first board made the value ~ + $7,855 
The secondat - x - - - - 3,286 
Making a difference of - - - kie ta ~. $4,369 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


‘ appraised. 


Tt will be seen that thè clearing and forcing of 170 Beres; © 
according to the first.valuation, ‘exceeds $28 per acre, oxi i 
cluding the buildings; take all the improvements together, 

and they cost over $46 per acre; but, “according to the ‘see. 


~ ond valuation, the. improvements cost $19 and afew “carts. 


er acre, : eo, SE ON os : 
P Mr. J. read also a similar valuation of thé improvemaiis 
öf Charles B: Gartet on 144 acres of land, valugd by the first, - 
éommissioners at. Se Ee SPE SONS 
Valued by the second commissioners-at;. +0. + , 8,080 

Making a difference of - . aen ot g 6,925 

In making the- calculation, as he had done in the other 
case, it would be seen ‘that we -have to pay, according to 
the ürst valuation, over ‘sixty-nine dollars. per acré for the 
Indian improvements on 144 dcres; and according to the 
second, over twenty dollars per abre: ; é a 

Mi: J. read from the valuation that theré had been vak: 
ited— : r HT i 
Per Acre; 


Isaac Zame’s improvements by lat board `- ~ $8110 
Do do by 2d board -~ 18°40 

Silas Armstrong’s improvements by ist'board -~ %4 2F. 
Do do by 2a board - 14 

Wm. Walker's improvements by Ist board: -` ~ 132 52 
Do do by 2d'board + +89 74 


Mr. J. said that no man could read the reports ‘of the two 


“boards of commissioners, who’ knew anyt ing of the value 


of property in the western country, or anything of. Indian 
improvements, without contidently pronouncing that the 
grdssest fraud had been practised upon tle governmeiit iit 
lie first valuation of these improvements; and hence both ` 
branehes of Congress had rejected the first valuation, and 
refused the appropriation. He had not the means of inves- 
tigating this subject thoroughly, nor. the leisure at this 
short session of Congress. j 

He had heard a’ circumstance, which. he believed to be 
true, that might account in some degree for the extraoråje 
nary valuation by the first cammigsibhars. Ote of themi 
(Walker) is said b haVe taken the benefit of the bankrupt 
uw a short time before his appointment, and after the ap: 
pointment became possessedof a large quantity of goods, 
which he opened for sale among these Wyardotts; and we. 
cen very readily sue lhw the price of the goods abd read 
ness of sale might bë made to depend upon the valuation of 
there lands. wS 

It is now said we must pay the first valuation, hecanse it 
was made under the treaty by our own officers, and ifany 
fraad was committed, it was by our own officers; that the 
Indians were not to blame; and that we must look to our 
otticers if we have been injured. He knew not whether it 
was the act of our officers alone, or the jointact between 
them and the chief, or how, or by what means, the fraud is 
perpetrated; he was satistied there wasa frand—a gross 
fraud—and the Indians and the government officers deritod 
the benefit of it, or vould if ts appropriation was muds; 
and he, though. perfectly willing to pay the Indians every 
dollar to which they were entitled, would never give his 
vole for any such claim, Fraud vitiated- every aot into 
which it entered, and the government was bound by no 
principle to sanction it in any manner whatever. 5 

The relations of the government with the Indians was 
wholly different from that existing between independent 
governments, or between individuals; and the prinoiples 
applicable to the latter cases, which had been urged with s0 
much earnestness, were not applicable to the former. ‘This 
government had always acted as the guardian of the Indians, 
and in our intercourse with them, we were bound to se’ 
justice done them as well as to ourselves. df the valuativit 
had buen made so palpably flagrant Bgainst the interests of 
the Indians, it would certainly have been the duty of Con- 
gress to rectify stčh an error, and so we should now do iit 
behalf of the government. s ge 

The Committee on Indian Affairs have considered the - 
whole matter involved in this amendment maturely, anil 
were satisfied that the first, valuation was grossly fraudu- 
lent; that the sacond validation probably exceeded greatly 
the real value bf these improvements; but they had thought 
proper to offer the Wyandotts the whole valuation, as made 

y the second commissioners, in full satisfaction of all claims 
under that treaty, and he had prepared and offered the 
amendment to this bill in accordance with their wishes. 

Mr. VANCE contended that the valuations were not too 
high, and even if they were a little higher than they ought . 
to be, it would be the first time the Indians had ever got the : 
advantage of the United States. They were removed from 
the homes of their childhood, and ‘the graves ‘of their’ 
fathers, and the government should not higgle with thein 
forany little advantage that might be gained by this.. ; 

Mr. ST. JOHN offered some remarks, to. show that great ` 
frauds had been committed, and that. the making the ex- 
travagant appropriation asked for, would not. be for the 
benefit of the Indians, but for speculators. He stated, 
on the best information, thatone of the commissioners had 
established a store in the Indian country, where the valua- 
tion was to be made, and. sold goods at high prices to the 
Indians, to be paid. for out of the sum allowed by the gov- 
ernment for their improvement. It was not surprising that 
the valuation should have been made so extravagantly 
high. He entered into an examination of each appraise- 
ment, showing how it was raade, and how much it went be- 
yond what could be considered a just valuation of the profits 


He. continued at some length further to oppose this 
amendment, He contended that the amount now proposed 
to be paid would not go into the pockets of the Indians, but 
of a special few. > 

He said, in relation toa remark charging a desire to répu- » 
diate the obligations of the government, thatthe people-he 
represented were not a repudiating people, but they did ob- 
ject to the payment of so large a sum for the benefit of 


- others.than the Indians. 


A desultory conversation ensued, in which Mesers. 
VANCE, ST. JOHN, CAVE JOHNSON, BIDLACK; ' 
BRENGLE, and some others, took part. P : 

The committee then voted onthe amendment to the:., 
amendment, and it was adopted by.a majority of 75 to 45, a8 
reported by Messrs. Joun STEWART and GRINNELL; tellers. 

The ‘question then recurred onthe amendment-as- amend: 
ed, which was agreed to by a majority of 76 to 41. 


ce eh al eet 


CONGRESSION 


GLOBE. 


Mr. SAMPLE. offered the following as an additional sec- 
tion to the bill, which he advocated at some length: 

That the Secretary of Waris hereby. authorized to adopt 
such. equitable rule as he may deem just and proper for the 
payment of the debts of the united bands of Chippeway, Otta- 
way, and Pottowattamie Indians as ascertained and fixed b 
Gen. Wm. B. Mitchell, under the direction of the War De- 
partment in 1840, and whose report was approved by the 
suid department.’ And the said | Secretary is ‘hereby au- 
thorized to establish such rule without regard tô the order 
for that purpose heretofore established by the late Secretary 
of War, John C. Spencer. Said debts to be paid out of the 
annuities of the Indians. $ 

_Mr. JAMESON thought they. kad spent already too much 
time on this bill. He would.therefore move that the’ com- 
mittee rise, in. order to offer a resolution to terminate: this 
dehate in twenty minutes; but, at request, he declined for 
Hie ume to.press the motion. i i 

Wir. 
adopted. < i 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, ex- 
plained the action of that committee, and their -adverse 
opinon to such a provision as contained inthe amend- 
ment. c 

Mr. MCKAY further opposed the amendment. 

Some further conversational argument ensued between 
Messrs. VANCE, McKAY,and SAMPLE. 

_ The question was taken, and the amendment was re- 
jected. > 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON offered an amendment directing 
the Secretary of Warto settle and pay oùt of any money 
not otherwise appropriated, the expenses incurred in the 
partition oflands of the Stockbridge Indians, under the act 
of 3d of March, 1843, on the same principle as similar set- 
tlements and payments of the Brothertown Indians, under 
the act of March, 1839. 

Alter aremerk ortwo by Mr. J.in support of the amend- 
ment, 

A The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed 

0: 
Mr. McCLELLAND moved to lay aside this bill, to take 
up a bill which he named, but which the reporter could 
not hear. 

Mr. GIDDINGS took the floor, and spoke against the bill, 

mainly on the ground of certain objectionable items therein 
contained; reviewing also the history of our past, and exam- 
ing the features of our present Indian policy. 
_ One of his objections was that appropriations were made 
for objects which the country did not generally understand. 
From the foundation ofthe government ofthe United States. 
Congress has uniformily refused to pay for any slaves of 
southern gentlemen, and consequently the claimants for 
slaves, have left Congress in disgust, and gone to the ex- 
ecutive departments, who have paid them. ` Many gentle- 
men here were not aware of the principles on which the 
government had steadily and unitormily refused to make 
compensation, for slave property. He referred to the case 
case of Francis Large, who had a negro, and a horse and 
cart impressed a day or two before the batlle of New Or- 
leans. The horse and negro were killed, and the cart de- 
stroyed; and whenithe claim came before Congress, com- 
pensation was allowed for the horse and cart, hut Con- 
gress refused to pay for the negro, on the ground that com- 
penration ougt not to be made tor persons. Notwithstand- 
ing, the executive power had usurped the legislative func- 
tions of the government, and in paying for slave property, 
had brought this government to support the immoral and 
detestable institution of slavery. Mr. G. then went on to 
explain the treaty under which Indians are compelled to 
pey for property stolen by them; and went into a statement 
in relation to claims that had been made on the Creek. In- 
dians by the slaveholders of Georgia for negroes that had 
runaway, and been retained by such Indians. for which they 
were made to pay more than three or four times the value, 
the money having been deducted out of their annuities. 
Healso stated that the slaveholders of Gcorgia, not sat- 
istied with this, claimed $149,000, which was in the hands of 
the government, belonging to the Indians; and a committee 
of this House, a majority of whom were slavcholders, 
made a report containing the monstrous proposition that 
this $149,000 should be appropriated to those slaveholders 
of Georgia, asa compensation for the value of the child- 
ren that wguld have been born of their runaway negro 
women, had they remained in slavery. 

This proposition was so monstrous that it was not adopt- 
ed by the House. Now, it would be asked what had all this 
to do with the bill before the committee. Why, a number 
of negroes who ran away in Florida, and fled to the Semi- 
nole bands, intermarried with these Indians, and many of 
the chiefs had negro wives and negro children. Now, when 
the Florida Indians were subdued, and were about to be re- 
moved from that Territory, they refused to go into the dis- 
trict allotted to the Creeks, because they demanded that 
they should surrender up their negro wives and children to 
them,-on the ground that they had been, prior to this, com- 
pelled. to pay for runaway negroes three or four times as 
muchas they ought to have paid. It was to these points he 
had called the attention of the committee, and he wished to 
call the attention of. the country. He desired to call the: at- 
tention of the executive department, and the people, to the 
fact that legislative functions had been usurped by the ex- 
ecutive within the past few years ina manner never be- 
fore known in the country. 

Mr. BLACK desired to say a few words, notin reply to 
the gentleman from Ohio, because he did not consider it ne- 
cessary toreply tohim.’ That gentleman had been used up, 
and kicked about in every. corner of the House too often for 
him to think it worth while to notice him. The course of 
that member had been such that, if the colony of Monrovia 
was one of the appéndages of the government, and he was 
President of the United States, he would send him there; for 
he did not know 2 man ‘in the United States that would be 
better fitted for the society there. The speech of the mem- 
ber was an old song that he had often sung before, and al- 
ways sung the worse every. time.he repeated it. He re- 
membered: four years ago when the member stood in 
sleepy ` hollow there, ond delivered the same speech; 
but- it was a much better speech. then than ‘iow, 
because it- was new. Did not the. gentleman remem- 
ber how he replied to him, and tuld hia: that slavery was 


ACKAY hoped that the amendment would not be 


| 


no evil, and that the people of Georgia did. not consider it 
as an evil? He wouldtell him now that they did not con- 
sider it an evil. Didthe gentleman contradict him? If the 
gentleman thought that the people of Georgia, ora single 
solitary district of Georgia, thought slavery an evil, he 
would yield him the fioor to enable him to say so and give 
his authority for it. d 

Mr. GIDDINGS rose and said: Have I the’ floor, Mr. 
Chairman? ` 1 

Mr. BLACK. I yield the gentleman the floor for that 
purpose only—to reply to my question. - ag 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Ihave the ftoor, I believe. 

Mr. BLACK. .To reply to that question only. 
the floor, so that I can answer him. 

Mr, GIDDINGS. I intend to reply at length. Mr. G.. 


‘Ltetain 


then made a few remarks, which the reporter did not dis- | 


tinctly hear, when 

Mr. BLACK rose and said he had yielded the floor to the 
gentleman to answer one single question. He had told him 
that the people of Georgia did not regard slavery as an evil, 
and that he would yield him the floor to deny: it if he 
thought proper. For no other purpose would he yield him 
the floor. 

My. GIDDINGS would say, with all due deference to the 
House, that he did not think it incumbent on him to answer 
the low, dirty, and vulgar tirade of abuse that had been 
heaped on him by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. BLacx.] 
This was not a place for statesmen to indulge in or reply to 
such language. He came not here—the people he repre- 
sented never sent him here—for any. such purpose; for, 
when they sent their servants here, they expected them to 
speak on subjects interesting to them and to the nation. 

Mr. BLACK here called on the gentleman to answer his 
question. ; 

Mr. GIDDINGS continucd. The people expected their 
representatives to speak of the manner in which the money 
drawn,from their pockets had been paid over to the slave- 
drivers of Georgia, without reference to, the low and vul 
gar tirades of abuse that might be uttered on that floor. 

Mr. BLACK again called onthe gentleman to answer his 
question. 

Mr. GIDDINGS continned. He said that, in consequence 
of paying the slaveholders of Georgia for unborn children 
that were never begotten, [laughter]—when the govern- 
ment took from his constituents their money for this exe- 
erable purpose, they expected that he, their representative, 
should speak of it in the terms it deserved. It was true that 
he did, four years ago, bring these facts to the notice of the 
House: and how many of the reporters were there who no- 
ticed what he said? low many members were there who 
knew them? Had the press thundered these astounding 
facts in the ears of the people of the North? He thanked 
his God that the time was coming when the press would be 
obliged to speak out on this subject. The North was wa- 
king up, and would, before long, demand that this govern- 
ment should no longer sanction the immoral and inhuman 
institution of slavery. 

In reference to the gentleman’s question he would say 
that he had no ideathat the people of his district should es- 
timate the value. of southern slaves, born or unborn, be- 

otten or unbegotten.. That was the gentleman's peculiar 

usiness, and to him he would leave it. But, (said Mr. G.,) 
when he calls on us to pay for them, then it becomes the 
duty of every northern man to speak out, and to let the 
country know thattheir rights are thus trampled on. The 
freemen ofthe North, whigs or democrats, when they find 
themselves taxed, and their money taken from ihemto pay 
for southern slaves, expected their representatives to raise 
their voice against it. 

Ie proceeded to say that he and his friends did not inter- 
fere with, nor encreach on the rights of the people of the 
South; and if the gentleman from Georgia could show 
that it was their duty to. interfere with the institution of 
slavery, let him do so. 

Mr. EB, J, BLACK asked the gentleman from Ohio to an- 
swerthe question, and discuss the point which he had put 
to him. He bad spoken fifteen minutes without touching 
the point, whether the people of Georgia or any portion of 
them denounced slavery as an eyil. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he was not the representative of 
Georgia. i 

Mr. E. J. BLACK then called the gentleman from Ohio to 
order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he had the foor, and he would not 
yield it until he had exhausted his hour. 

My. E. J. BLACK said he had only yielded the foor fora 
particular object, and if the member from Ohio aid not in- 
tend to touch upon that, he (Mr. B.) should claim the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the gentleman from Ohio had re- 
fused to accept the floor, otherwise thau unrestricted; and 
to this the Chair understood that the gentleman from 
Georgia assented. i 

A long conversation ensued, and various appeals were 
taken, and ultimately the decision of the Chair was re- 
versed, and the floor was restored to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BLACK then resumed. He said it might be that he 
was in error, when he undertook to speak to or of the mem- 
ber from Ohio. The member from Ohio had complained 
that he had been assailed in a low, dirty tirade. 

He (Mr. B.) did not regret the language he had used to 
that individual: he only regretted that there was occasion 
or necessity to speak to, or of him, at all, on this floor. No 
well bred man could speak to, or of that individual, or even 
look at him, without becoming low and dirty. He (Mr. B.) 
was sorry the occasion required him to repel the slanders of 
the member from Ohio on the people that he (Mr. B.) repre- 
sented in part. He regretted that the thousand and one 
slanders of the member from Ohio against the people of 
Georgia required that he should notice that member at all. 
The member from Ohio talked about his character; and yet 
how often had he stood there and told the most marvellous 
stories about the oppression of the slaves? But the other 
day that person told an anecdote, on this floor, of a slave 
who first attempted to cut his throat, and afterwards drown- 
ed himself in yonder canal, from fear of being sold hy his 
owner. Now he (Mr. B.) had made it his business to inves- 
tigate this matter, and-he had ascertained that it was false 

from beginning to end. He had ascertained that the negro 


a 


hands upon, and was wholly unmanégeable. 


fellow, for whom the gentleman had expressed so muchi 
sympathy, so far from drowning himself under the influence 
ofan apprehension of the renewed horrors of slavery, pře- 
tended to cut his throat, but cutting only a small piece of 
the flesh, which a surgeon sewed up again; he was sold, 
and has now a master. ys ` 3 
Mr. GIDDINGS. ` That is another case. . ` 
Mr. BLACK said it wasthe identical case, and the gen- 
tleman had imposed upon the House in relation to it. That 
negro-was a fellow of the worst character} he had frequent- 
ly run away from master, stole everything he could lay his 
That was. a 
specimen of the hegroes for whom the sympathies of the 
member from Ohio were excited, and whom he selected as 
examples of.the horrors of slavery. Why, did the member 
from Ohio not recollect that he had been charged with 
going upon the common here, and putting in a claim toa 
wagon: that was used for stealing negroes—which had 
peen used clandestinely for that purpose?’ ‘The man whose 
wagon it was, Was named Torrey, a worthy associate, and. 
co-mate, and co-laborer of the member from Ohio—a man 
who was now in the Maryland penitentiary. 1f he were, 
permitted bythe rules of the House, he would say the mem- 
ber from Ohio ought to be along with him. (Laughter ] 
He knew ifsuch a thing could he. put to the vote of this 
House, that he would be keeping company with the Rey. 
Mr. Torrey.. But, the member from Ohio talked about his 
character’. Now he asked that member ifhe had not folded 
up acalico'frock, and sent it under frank through the post 
ofice as a public document. “The member from Ohio talked 
of ‘garments dyed with blood,” and that had“ reminded him 
(Mr. B.) of thiscalico garment... And how was that .dyed? 


: ithad the dye of fraud. upon this. government upon it, and 


the member from Ohio after that should not come here and 
talk about morality. i pi A Boe oo A 
_ The honorable gentleman made some further remarks, in 
which he told the member from Ohio to go home to. his peo- 
ple to ascertain if he ‘had any character there; for before 
God and the country, he (Mr. B.) declared that he had none 
here. z i 

Mr. McDOWELL inquired if all this was in order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, Oh, it is very interesting indeed. ` 

Mr. BURT entreated his friend from Georgia not to push 
this matter further. 

Mr. BLACK resumed. Ile had no more to say on that 
point. He regretted, as much as the gentleman from South 
Carolina could do, that he had been led to refer to the mem- 
ber from Ohio. Since 1839, year after year had the gentle- 
man from Ohio indulged in slander on the people he (Mr. 
B.) represented, and had said that they were slave’ dealers, 
and men who had no regard for morality orhumanity. Day 
after day did southern men sit there and ‘cower under the 
assatlts—the mendacious assaults, of northern members. 
He spoke not of the member from Ohio alone, but of mem- 
bers who presented abolition petitions on this floor, which, 
if they were carried to Georgia or South Carolina, and read 
to meetings there, it would be worth the life of the man 
who dared to slander thus the people there. When such 
assaults were committed, should he sit silently and take 
what his people would not take? Civility to these people 
was but “throwing pearls before swine,” the only way was 
to pay them back in their own coin. Ho remembered, in ` 
1839, the member had charged the whole people of Georgia 
with having instigated the Florida war by a theft on the 
Florida Indians. He (Mr. B.) had felt it incumbent on bim 
at that time, amid a storm of order, to vindicate his people, 
and give the lie direct to the gentleman from Ohio. His peo- 
ple at home would have done it, and would have even gone 
further—to the extent, as he had. then told the member, of 
inflicting the Lynch law upon him. There was not a mem- 
ber from the South or southwést on this floor, who, if the 
member from Ohio were to walk upto him on the avenue, 
and read him a paper as personal as uine-tenths of. the abọ- 
lition petitions presented here, would not knock him down in 
his tracks; and he (Mr, B.) would not surrender his natural - 
rights here, by refrainirg to repel such -slanders upon the 
honor of his constituents. 7 

‘fhe gentleman had objected to the bill, and contended 
that a portion of the money due should be. detained from. 
the indians for the slaves that they had stolen away. ‘Thus 
(Mr. B. argued) the gentleman himself would encourage 
the Indians in these thefts.. It was such 4 case as was made 
outfor Rey. Mr. Fairbanks and-Miss Delia Webster in Ken- 
tucky; on which case Mr. B. commented. This Delia Web- 
ster, Mr. Torrey, Mr. Walker, and others, were inthe peni- 
tentiary; and when the member from Ohio was returned to 
the twenty-ninth Congress, no doubt that the young mem. ` 
hers would be regaled by many sad and dcleful jeremiads 
upon the fate of these martyrs to the cause of human liber- 
ty! The gentleman’s character, and the staleness of these 
charges, should be exposed to them. $ 

Mr. B. having concluded, - 5 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, after several points of or- 
der, the committee rose and reported progress. 

On motion of Mr. MeKAY, a resolution was adopted to 
terminate all debate in committee on this-bill in twenty 
minutes after it should again be takenup in Committee of. 
the Whole on the state of the Union. i 

Mr. MeKAY moved that the House again resolve itself 
into Commiitee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. C. SMITH moved that the House adjourn. 

The ycas and nays were asked and ordered; and being ta- 
ken, resulted—yeas 73, nays 89, 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House again resolved it- 
self into Committee ofthe Whole on the siate of the Union 
—Mr. Vixron in thechair—and resumed the consideration 
of the above bill. Le i . 

Me. McKAY explained that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Giopines] was under very great misapprehension con- 
cerning this bill. ‘The item fro the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs forthe purchase of negroes, and “for important 
services rendered,” did not come into the ordinary appropri. 
ation bills. In February, 1841, Congress, at the instance of 
northern gentlemen—he believed a distinguished gentle. 
man from Vermont—appropriated $100,000 for the removal 
subsistence, and benelit of such Seminole Indians as should 
surrender for emigration. The construction put upon that 
act, in March, 1841, under the administration of Gen. Harri. 
son, admitted a very broad discretion in regard to it. Mr. 
Bell; Secretary of War, a few days after, issued instructions 


to Col. Worth, commanding officer in Florida, in regard t 
these négroes, who hadirun away from their malar in 
Florida, that they might pay their owners for them. There 
were a number. of these slaves (say about nine). that 
had run away from their rasters, and went to the Seminoles. 
They, the Seminoles, refused to:come in, and enter into the 
Ae the k Anp manon was entered into by General 

ch. thai ese ‘slaves should mpi yhe 
they jah ncn accompany them when 
“Mr. 


. GIDDINGS said he was satisfied with the gentleman's ` 


explanation. Inthe ordinary discharge of his duties as a 

representative on that floor, he assured the -committee that 

while he did not claim to be ‘above any member there. he 

did not admit hinisels to be’inferior to any one. Ilis people 

were an independent people, and their representative was 

Bs much éntitled to respect as any other member on this 
oor, 

So far as regarded character. and standing, he would say 
that it was for his constituents to judge if he was worthy 
to represent them. “If they shoüld thrust him aside as un- 
worthy to represent them; he would have nothing more to 
say, ifhis course on that floor had been such as to meet 
the condemnation of. his constituents, and to cause them to 
thrust him aside, he should hide his head with shame. The 
gentleman from Georgia would make his own application of 
this remark. - Coming here, condemned as he was by the 
people he represented, saying that he was unworthy to rep- 
resent them any longer, and then to talk about character! 
The gentleman talked about knocking him down. Did he 
think the pcople he represented would send a coward here? 


One gentleman had once drawn a Bowie knife on him, and: 


others had used ‘menacing and insulting language towards 
him. Did gentlemen think to brave the freemen of the North 
because weare modest and unassuming, and disapprove of 
fighting duels?’ Did the gentleman talk about kuocking him 
down, because he dared to do his duty on that floor? . [Here 


Mr. Brack, who was in the aisle immediately. behind Mr. 
G., made some remark about knocking down which the re- ‘ 


porter did not hear.) Mr. G. continued. He had never seen 
an infernal coward that did not talk loud—— k 

(Mr, Brack was here observed rushing into the bar to- 
wards Mr. G., with a` cane upraised, but was seized and 
withheld from entering the bar by Mr. Hanimerr and other 
southern gentlemen. “There was much noise and confusion 
at this ‘time, with frequent calls to order. . When the uproar 
subsided—] - y 

- Mr. SEYMOUR. moved that the committee rise, 

The CHAIR said that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gip- 
DinGs} was entitled to the floor. 

_ Mr. MecKAY hoped the gentleman from Ohio would not 
indulge in any more personal allusions. 

Mr. GIDDINGS continued. . As regarded the anecdote he 
told the other day of the slave who drowned herself in the 
canal, he had it from the best authority—one of the purest 
and best of men, whose word was universally believed. As 
regarded the franking story, he declared, before God,that the 
infamous falsehood originated in this hall, and was repeated 
here. It never was heard of before it was repeated on that 
floot. As regarded the wagon story, he contradicted that 
infamous falehood last year, when it was put forth in that 
House. He challenged all creation to show that he ever 
had any knowledge of that falsehood till he was charged 
with it by a gentleman on that floor. 

He had no more to say in reply to say in reply to the 
assaults of the oe from Georgia. They were worthy 
ofthe source from whence they came. It was a new era 
in the history of legislation, when assaults such as this 
were -permitted on that floor. He blushed, and felt huni- 
bled for his coutitry and the character of her statesmen, 
when such scenes were. permitted to occur. Did any 
man pretend to say that the facts he had stated, and every 
word he nee put forth, was not dictated by sincerity of 
heart, and could not be proved by the records of the gov- 
ernment? When he saw the manner in which the money 
drawn from the pockets of his constituents was expended, 
he felt it to be his duty to speak out, and expose it to the 
indignation of the world. 

Mr. LEVY obtained the floor; but yielded it to— 

Mr. BLACK, who said he regretted very much that the 
slang and obloquy that fell on, his ears from the member 
from Ohio, not long ago, should so far have operated on 
him 6n.him as to have put his feelings beyond his own 
control. He would only now say, that whenever a gentle- 
man should think proper to use such language in reference 
to him, he should be found to conduct himself in a manner, 
that would redound to his own credit, and meet the appro- 
bation of his constituents. Those who heard him, could 
understand him, and those who did not appreciate his mo- 
tives could try-him. : 

Mr. LEVY. made some remarks in-explanation of the ap- 

ropriations that had been made for the Florida Indians; but 
fie was not heard sufficiently to be correctly reported. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the committee rise and report 
the bill; which motion was carried. 


The committee rose and reported the bill to the House | 


with several amendments. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM then obtained leave, and moved a re- 
consideration ofthe vote yesterday, laying the graduation 
land bill on the table; and.the further consideration of that 
motion was postponed to Monday next. 

Mr McKAY called for the previous question. : 

Mr. VANCE asked the gentleman to withdraw the call 
for the previous question to enable him to submit the amend- 
ment of his colleague, [Mr. Scuenck,] in relation to the Wy- 
andott improvements, to the House. $ 

Mr. McKAY declined. : 

The previous question being scconded, : 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays on ordering the 
main question, which were ordered; and that question was 
taken and decided in the atfirmelive “yeas 108, nays 44. 

The amendments were then foncurred in; the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, and it was read a 
third time, and passed. : 

Mr. JAMESON desired to report some bilis from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, i 

Mr. HUDSON movèd an adjournment; which was agreed 
to. R 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to-day, 


GRESSIONAL GLOB: 


wer handéd to. the reporters by the members presenting’ 
em: a sn 

By Mr. I. E. MORSE: The petition of Charles Cappel of 
Marksville, Louisiana, praying for a confirmation to a tract 
of land: referredto the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of Mathias Gish, and 
223 other citizens of Montgomery county, Ohio, praying 
for an appropriation to. complete the Cumberland Road: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. | 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The memorial of James- Russell 


and 99 other citizens of the State of Ohio, praying Congress _ 


to furnish said Russell with the means to construct a nation- 
alplanctarium at Washington. ` 

By MrJE DODGE: The petition of 144 citizens. of the 
Territory of. Wisconsin, asking Congress for the establish- 
ment of a mail-route commencing at Prairieville, via Gen- 
nesce, Eagle, Whitewater, Fort Atkinson, Suell’s Lake, 
Mayhews, and Cottage Grove, to Madison, the scat of gov- 
ernment in said Territory: rcferrcd to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


‘IN SENATE. 
Frmay, February 7, 1845. 
Mr. M¢Dourrie resumed his seat to day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a message from the President, communicating, in 
compliane with a resolution of the Senate of the 5th 


| of December last, a copy of the proceedings in the 


case of inquiry into the Official conduct of Silas 


- Reed, the surveyor general of Lilinois and Missouri, 
| and certain information in relation thereto. 


Also.a message from the President of the United 
States, communicating, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of 10th December last, a report 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting further 


- correspondence touching the relations between the 


United.States and the republic of Mexico. 
On motion by Mr. BENTON, ordercd to be 
rinted. 
p Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Treasury Department, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Scnate of the 18th of 
April, 1844, information in relation to the expedien- 
cy of a new collection district, with a port of entry 
at the Cedar Keys, and exhibiling the amount of 
the revenue accruing in the district of St. Marks, 
and the expenses of collection, annually, from 1840 
to 1844. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, it was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a"memorial from a 
number of citizens of Delaware county, Pennsylva- 
nia, representing that they are opposed to the au- 
nexation of Texas, and to the extension of slavery: 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Also presented a memorial from a number of citi- 
zens of the county of Mercer, Pennsylvania, asking 
that the laws of Maryland and Virginia, now in op- 
eration in the District of Columbia, so far as they 
countenance and enforce the institution of slavery, be 
repealed; and that slavery be abolished in the Terri- 
tory of Florida; and that every attempt to annex 
Texas to the United States be resisted. 

The question of reception being raised, on motion, 
it was ordered to lie on the table. 

Also, a memorial from the citizens of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 
the passage of any act of Congress for the annexation 
of Texas to the United States: ordered to lic on the 
table. : 
Also presented a memorial from Henry Butler, 
asking that Congress may set apart a portion of the 
Territory of Oregon, for the purpose of colonizing 
the black. population of Penasylvania thercin: or- 
dered to lie onthe table. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented a memorial of a 
number of citizens of the Territory of Iowa, pray- 
ing that the Congress of the United States will grant 
a portion of their land for the purpose of enabling 
the people to improve the navigation of the Des 
Moines river in that Territory: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. Dia 

Also presented a petition from A. H. Triplet 
and others, of Daviess county, Kentucky, praying 
for a reduction of the rates of postage, and the abo- 
lion of the franking privilege: ordered to lie on the 
table. : 
Also presented resolutions of the legislature of 
Kentucky, giving the consent of that State to the 
United States, for the purchase and holding of land 
at ornear Louisville, and at Paducah, Kentucky; 
and instructing the senators, and requesting. the 
representatives from that State, to use their exer- 
tions to procure the passage of a law making an ap- 
propriation of money to erect hospitals on said land, 
for which object the purchase was made: read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. i 

Mr. LEWIS presented a petition from Nancy 


Colimer, the. widow of the late Gëo, Colimer, pay- 
ing for the passage of a law authorizing her to bring ` 
into the United States, from Texas, ‘certain slaves: 
referred.to the Judiciary Committee. ee 

Mr. PORTER presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Michigan, instructing the senators and re- 
questing the representatives from that Sfate.to use 

ieir influence to procure the passage-of a law giv- 
ing that State the right to sell and convey ‘the salt- 
spring lands, to make them available for the pur- 
pose of the grant: referred: to: the ‘Committee on 
Public Lands. : a 

Mr. BREESE presented a petition’ from Joseph 
Norman. and other residents of township 32,’ pray- 
ing that they may be allowed to relinquish the -16th 
section; sct apart for school purposes, and to enter 
section 19, in sail township, in lieu thereof. > 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from difer- 
ent parts of the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
asking for reform in the ‘naturalization laws: refer- 
red to the Judiciary Committee. i 


5 OREGON BILL. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the select committee to, 
which was referred the bill from the House to or- 
ganize a territorial government in the ‘Territory of 
Oregon, and for other purposes, reported the same 
back with an amendment. i ; 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files the petition of 
Aaron Weeks and Nahum Ward. 

THE VOTE FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRES- 
. IDENT. 

Mr. WALKER, from the committee appointed 
on the part of the Senate to join such committee as, 
might be appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to ascertain and report a mode of 
examining the votes for President ai Vice President 
of the United States, and of informing the persons 
elected of their election, reported in part the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the two Houses will assemble in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, 
the 12th day of Febrnary, 1844, at 12 o'clock; that one për- 
son be appointed telleron the part of the Senate, and two 
persous be appointed tellers on the part of the House, to 
make a list of the votes for President and Vice President of 
the United States, as they shall be declared; that the result 
be delivered to the President of the Senate, who will an~ 
nonce to the two Houses assembled as aforesaid, the state 
ofthe vote, and the person or persons clected, if it shall ap- 
pear that a choice hath been mude, agreeably to the consti- 
tution ofthe United States; which anmunciation shall be 
received a suficient declaration of the person or persons 
elected; and that the said proceedings, togetherawith a Hst of 
the votes, be entered on the journals of the two “Houses. 

The Senate, having considered the resolution, 
concurred therein, ` 

It was then ordered that Mr. Warger.be the tel- 
ler on the part of the Scnate. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, the previous 
orders of the day were postponed, and the joint res~ 
olution for the relief of Seth M. Leavenworth was 
taken up for consideration as in committee of the 
whole. . 

The joint resolution authorizes the Postmaster 
General to ascertain, and to pay Seth M. Leaven- 
venworth, the amount of damages sustained by him 
as contractor for carrying the United States mail, in 
consequence of the transfer of his contract to ano- 
ther. 

After a few remarks by Mr. JARNAGIN, in op- 
position to the bill, and by Mr. NILES explana- 
tory of it, it was, on motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, 
ordered to lie on the table. : ; 

The joint resolution to suspend a part of the third 
section of the joint resolution of the Ith Septem- 
ber, 1841, relating to armories, ‘so as to enable the 
work on the naval depot at Memphis, Tennessce, to 

rogress, was read the third time, and passed. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Jounson yesterday, was taken up for consideration, 
viz: , 

Resolved, That there be furnished, for the use of the Sen- 
ate, the further number of —----- copies of the map of Tex- 
as, which has been engraved for the Senate, provided they 
be furnished ata price not exceeding that at which he ad- 
ditional copies heretofore ordered were limited. 

Mr. JOHNSON remarked that he had had a vast 
number of applications fora copy of this map. ‘It 
was a document very much sought after, in the 
South especially. He did not receive a lettet which 
did-not contain a request fora copy. He therefore 
would move to fill the blank with 15,000 copies. 

Mr. TAPPAN suggested that 5,000 copies. would 
be sufficient. 3 : 

Mr. SEVIER. inquired what would’be the ex- 
pense per copy. i AE 
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Mr. ASHLEY remarked that he introduced the 
former resolution on the subjectof printing this map. 


Ele believed that resolution provided that the ex- 


pense should notexceed 12 cents per copy. 

Mr. TAPPAN said he would like it better if the 
map showed more correctly the boundaries of Tex- 
as—that is, ‘Texas as she was when a State of 
Mexico, and befere she acquired her independence, 
He hoped the resolution would be so amended as to 
require that the boundaries. of ancient Texas should 
be well defined on the map. Tle then went on to 
state what were the true boundaries. 

The question was then taken on filling the blank 
with 15,000 copies, and decided in the negative— 
ayes 14, noes 18. 

_ Mr. JOHLNSON moved 10,000 copies; which mo- 
tion was agreed to—ayes 19, nocs not counted. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to 

On motion by Mr. PORTER, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to send 
tathe Senate any communication or report recently re- 
ceived at the department from George W. Cunningham, 
late mineral agent, containing information relative to the 
copper mineral region of Lake Superior, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a copy of the report from the engineer’s depart- 
ment on the military defences of the conntry; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Also, a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 4th instant, information 
concerning the nature of the employment of Duff 
Green in Texas; which was, on motion of Mr. 

_ ARCHER, ordered to be printed. 

Also, a report from the War Department, show- 
ing the contracts heretofore made for the removal of 
the Choctaw Indians; which, on motion by Mr. 
JARNAGIN, was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. ; 

Tho bill from the House making appropriation 
for the support of the Indian Department, was read 
twice end referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Several other bil's from the Flouse were read 

- twice and appropriately referred. 

The bill to quiet the title of certain lots in the 
town of Perrysburg and Croghansville, Ohio, hav- 
ing been returned from the Flouse with an amend- 
ment, was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion by Mr. MOREH MAD, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files the petition of 
Martha Lemon. 

Mr. WHITE presented joint resolutions of the 
legislature of Indiana, instructing the senators and 
requesting the representatives from that State to 
procure the passage of a law making a grant of 
land for the purpose of completing certain roads in 
the county of Brown, in that State; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


POST-OFFICE BILL. 


The general orders having been announced, the 
unfinished business of yesterday was resumed, being 
the further consideration of the bill to reduce the 
yates of postage, to limit the use and correct the 
abuse of the franking privilege, and for the preven- 
tion of frauds on the revenues of the Post Office 
Department. 

The CHAIR stated the pending question to be on 
concurring with the committee of the whole on the 
adoption of the amendment, which was, on motion 
of the senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nites,] added 
to the billas additional section, providing for the 
classification of the railroads by which the mail is 
sent, and limiting the contracts to be made with the 
proprietors by the Postmaster General, to $200 per 
mile fer the first class, $100 per mile for the second, 
and $50 per mile for the third class of railroads. 

Mr. HUGER moved to.amend that section by 
striking out the words “two hundred dollars” for 
the first class, and inserting “the sum now allowed by 
law.” He explained that ‘the railroad company 
which carried the mail now between Weldon and 
Wilmington, on the southern route, had ascertained 
that it could not be done for $225 per mile, and 
wished to give it up; but the Postmaster General did 
not conceive he was at liberty to let. them off from the 
contract, and they were now carrying the mail at a 
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loss to themselves. ‘The effect of his amendment: 


would be to leave it in the power of the Postmaster 
General to increase the sum—not to exceed $300 
per mile—allowed as the maximum under the exist-. 
ing law. frig ee 

Mr. NILES opposed the amendment. The sen- 
ator from South Carolina would gain nothing by 
this motion. The existing law ailows only 25 per 
cent. over the expense of carrying the mail by stage 
route; and in no instance was there anything like 
$200 per mile paid to stage contractors. ‘There was 
no definite law allowing $300 per mile for one mail 
daily on any railroad line. 

Mr. HUGER quoted the existing law, which 
reads, “not exceeding $300 per mile on any railroad 
route for the conveyance of one or more mails daily 
route.” , ` 

Mr. NILES contended that the department had 
uniformly construed that law to apply to more than 
one mail daily. It never was acted upon in refer- 
ence toa single daily mail. 

Mr. HUGER insisted that the words of the act 
were explicit, and showed that the true construc- 
tion was to apply itto one mail daily if the Post- 
master General found it necessary to do so, or to 
more than one. 

After some discussion between Messrs. HUGER 
and NILES on this point, Mr. Hucer’s amendment 
was adopted. > 

The amendment, as amended, was then concurred 


in. 

Mr. BAGBY now proposed to amend the bill in 
the 8th section, after the concluding word ‘“mem- 
ber,” by inserting, “and they shall have the right 
of franking their own letters during the whole year, 
as now provided by law.” 

Mr. MERRICK explained that this was the sec- 
tion which entitled members of Congress to receive 
postage free, and the effect of the amendment would 
be to allow them to send their own letters free du- 
ring the whole year. 

Mr. ATHERTON called for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BENTON said it was only to permit mem- 
bers to send written letters. 

The question was then taken and resulted—yeas 
22, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Bar- 
row, Bates, Benton, Berrien, Choate, Colquitt, Critten- 
den, Evans, Fosier, Hannegan, Hay wood, Johnson, Phelps, 
Porter, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, and Woodbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, 
Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, }airfield, Francis, Henderson, Hu- 
ger, Iluntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Niles, 
Pearce, Sturgeon, Upham, and Woodbury—21. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BAGBY moved to amend the same section 
in the 8th line by inserting after the word “receive” 
the words “and send.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. FOSTER advocated the further amendment 
of the bill, so that either the franking privilege 
would be restored to deputy postmasters whose 
compensation did not amount to $50 a year, or that 
the same compensation which they received during 
the fiscal year 1844 should be made good to them in 
future. His object was to prevent the breaking up 
of those small post offices whieh were so necessary 
and indispensable in sparsely settled districts. 

Mr. F. reduced his proposition to the form of an 
amendment, to the effect, in substance, that when 
the compensation of deputy postmasters shall fall 
short of that which they received in 1844, not ex- 
ceeding $50, the difference shall be made good out of 
the postage be receives, even if the deficiency amounts 
to the whole postage he receives, but in any case not 
to exceed his receipts. 

The subject was further debated by Messrs. BU- 
CHANAN, MERRICK, and SEVIER. 

Mr. JOHNSON conéurred in the opinions ex- 
pressed, that the privilege which had been taken from 
the postmasters was more important than the 
compensation which was afforded them im, this 
amendment. He would, therefore, prefer seeing it 
restored to them. The franking privilege was a 

reat object to country postmasters, and a great in- 
ducement to them to take the offices. - Fle saw no ob- 
jection in allowing them to frank their letters. He 


would confine the privilege, however, to letters writ- 
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ten and. received by themselves. | This he would 
refer to the amendment offered by the senator from 

ennessee; but if it did not prevail, he would vote , 
for the amendment, as he did not desire that these 
postmasters should perform their services entirely 
without compensation. 

Mr. FOSTER observed that that would accom- 
plish every object which he had in view. ` He had 
apprehended that there was such a repugnance to 


„the franking privilege in the Senate that there was 


no possibility of any success. with this proposition; 
buthe would be perfectly satisfied with it, and in- 
deed prefer it tothe amendment which he had of- 
fered: himself. He was. willing to allow to every 
postmaster whose compensation did not exceed. $25 
a year, the franking privilege; and his reason was, 
that, in order to keep up these offices, there must be 
an inducement held’ out to the ‘postmasters in the 
shape of a compensation for their trouble in open- 
ing and despatching the mails. Persons would 
take the office when they enjoyed a privilege 
which related to their own business. It. was 
a great object m passing this bill, to sustain these 
eountry post offices in some form or other. The 
must be sustained. He would vote for no bill whic. 
would deprive the people of the benefits of these 
establishments. He warned gentlemen, who 
laughed at these things, ‘that they would not be 
quite so well pleased at the consequences, if they 
should pass a bill which would fail to sustain. these 
post offices. In the thickly settled portions of the 
country there were mails twice or three times a 
a day, and never Jess than one. His friend from 
Arkansas had said that the people in his part of the 
country considered themselves very fortunate in 
receiving mails once or twice a week. Well, would 
you cut down these establishments in the sparsely 
settled portions of the Union, and deprive the 
people of the inestimable benefits in, a so- 
cial and moral» point of view which re- 
sult from the dissemination of knowledge and in- 
formation amongst them? He would -vote against 
the bill in any form, unless it protected these coun- 
try postoffices. He was ready and willing to go 
more than half way in sustaining them, by meet- 
ing their expenses; and if it was the desire of the 
Senate to accomplish his object by any other amend- 
ment than that proposed by himself, he would 
gladly accept it. He thought it probable that the 
chairman of the committee, from his range of knowl- 
edge upon that subject, might be able to suggest a 
plan; and he hoped that gentleman would introduce 
some proposition of the kind. Without a provi- 
sion in the bill, having a view to that object, he 
would vote against it entirely. ‘ 


Mr. MERRICK expressed his disapproval of the 
proposition to allow these postmasters the franking 
privilege as a mode of compensation, on the ground 
of the uncertainty and difficulty attending a correct 
knowledge of their actual receipts. How was it 
eee to ascertain what he receives? Nobody 

new but the postmaster himself. Besides it could 
not be expected thatevery postmaster throughout the 
conntry could tell who was, and who was not en- 
titled to the privilege. Suppose a postmaster in 
some town in Maine should receive a letter franked 
from one in Arkansas: how was he to know whether 
that postmaster’s receipts gave him a right to frank 
letters? It was imppossible to get at the fact, and it 
would of course be attended by great abuses. The 
proposition therefore failed, and would not effect the 
object for which it was designed. He proposed the 
amendment offered by the senator from ‘Tennessee; 
and thought it would be as good away of accom- 
plishing the desired object as could be adopted. 

The discussion of this point was further contin- 
ued by Messrs. JOHNSON, NILES, FOS- 
TER, MERRICK, BENTON, CRITTENDEN, 
WHITE, and SIMMONS, during which various 
modifications were suggested, approved, and re- 
versed, tillat last it was agreed to put the question 
on the original proposition, on which 

Mr. FOSTER demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. - 

The vote was then taken, and resulted, yeas 18, 
nays 27, as follows: 

_ YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, Breese, 
Colquitt, Crittenden, Foster, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, Man: 
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gum, Merric’ head i 
g m, pride goeien, Bees Hee 
NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, ` Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, 
Phelpa Porter Semple Bevo: saninten, Miller, ies, 

7 y E. , Stu 
. Walker, White, and Woodbury ne? ia Upham, 

So thc amendment was rejected, 

, Mr. FOSTER now moved to amend the 6th sec- 
ton, so that postmasters not receiving more than 
$50 a year compensation shall be allowed to frank 
their own letters. He could not support the bill, 
nor would “the public sanction it, if it broke up the 
small post offices of the country. 

Mr. MERRICK pointed out the impossibility of 
passing such franks through the mail. How, he 
asked, would a postmaster in Maine know whether 
a postmaster in Tennessee, franking his letter, had 
$50 a year: compensation or not, or whether he was 
entitled to frank or not? Besides, how was the 
franking postmaster to` know, till the end of the 
year, whether he was entitled to frank or not? 

Mr. FOSTER contended that he would be a 
sworn offcer, and could not exercise the privilege 
wrongfully without violating his oath. 

"° Mr. WHITE suggested that all postmasters 
whose compensation did not exceed $200 should be 
entitled to the privilege. : 

Mr. BENTON thought the simplest way would 
be to authorize the Postmaster General to increase 
the rateof compensation. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he would suggest to 
his friend from Tennessee (Mr. Foster] whether 
it would not -be better, instead of conferring these 
emoluments to the amount of $50 absolutely upon 
the postmasters, as the amendment provided, to au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to make an allow- 
ance to them not exceeding that sum? He had no 
doubt the Postmaster General could get many per- 
Sons to take the office for less than $50. There 
were individuals who were glad to have those offices 
where the emoluments did not amount to half the 
sum. He knew of a case in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the charming city of Nashville. He 
had occasion, 'ast summer, durin a journey through 
that neighborhood, to go to the post office called 
“White Streak,” which was seven miles off. The 
roads were very muddy, and he had considerable 
difficulty in ‘getting “there. When got there 
there was not a letter in the mail bags, and 
there had not been one for ca month. 
It was late at night when he arrived at this place. 
‘The postmaster had gone to bed, and refused to give 
him any supper. . He perceived that the mail bags 
were not out of the wagons, and inquired about this 
curious fact.. “Why, sir,” said the man, “we don’t 
take the bags out at all. We don’t even look into 
them.” It was so seldom they received anything in 
them that they did not deem it worth whilé looking 
into their mail bags! That was one of the Tennes- 
see post offices. Now, he was entirely unwilling to 
give this postmaster $50. ‘ 

- The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENTON now moved to amend the 6th sec- 
tion by a provision that the Postmaster General 
shall be authorized, where the compensation of a 
deputy postmaster may be less than $25 per annum, 
to-increase the rate of his compensation, not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent. on the letter postage of that office. 

The amendment was adopted. ___ 

Mr. ATHERTON bhad offered an amendment 
yesterday, which, in the form then put, was not in 
order. He now submitted it as a distinct proposition 
of amendment.. It was, in the first section, to insert 
that the rate of postage on letters conveyed by mail 
any distance not exceeding 50 miles, shall be three 
cents. 

Mr. FOSTER asked, was it in order to propose 
again an amendment before rejected? ` 

The CHAIR said the amendment in the. form 
now put was in order. : 

Mr. ATHERTON urged the necessity and great 
importance of this amendment. On short distances 
now the postage was only 6; cents. The only re- 
duction the bill would afford would be 14 cent on 
letters sent less than 30 miles. The reduction on 

reat distances would be from 25 to 5 cents—a.man- 
Hest injustice. In one case the relief wonld be 2 
cents,.andin the other only 1; cent. Besides, . it 
was on short distances that competition had to be 
putdown, which could be done only-by a reduction 
to 3 cents. : 

Mr. MERRICK opposed the amendment. It was 
in view of obtaining-one uniform rate of postage at 5 
cents that 10 cents had been struck out. He would 


Simmons, and ` 


much rather have th 
this amendment. : 
Mr. ATHERTON called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 
The question was then taken, and resulted—yeas 
17, nays 29, as follows: . > : 
YEAS—Messrs. All N, , Be yard, 7 
Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, Franele tiat ao A tOn 


Miller, Niles, Phelps Upham, White, and Woodbur p17. 
NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Ben- 


e 10 cents restored than admit 


Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, 


Mr. SIMMONS moved to amend the 6th SCC- 
tlon, by adding to it the following: 


“And the Postmaster General is hereby required to-cause 
accounts to be kept of the postage that would be chargea- 


ble at the rates prescribed in this act upon all matter pass. . 


ernment, for which such mail service may have been per- 
formed; and where there is no such fund, that they be 
paid out of the treasury ofthe United States.” 

_His object was to make those who got the ser- 
vices of the department pay their just proportion for 
lts support. He did not wish to see the system of 
cheap postage brought into disrepute Ly the false 
charge of being dependent ‘on the treasury. Let the 
treasury pay into the department the postages of 
the public service, and then cheap postage will have 
a fair trial. : 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. ATHERTON suggested a necessary amend- 
ment in the first section, In consequence of a uni- 
form rate of postage having been adopted. 

Mr. MERRICK. said the senator was right: it 
was a mere verbal correction. 

The amendment was adopted. * 

Mr. HUGER remarked that, in 1836, Congress 
passed an act confering the franking privilege on 
Mrs, Madison. It was a token of Ainliration and 
respect, not only towards that distinguished lady 
herself, but to the memory of a good and great man 
who had filled the presidential chair, Tt appeared 
to him most ungracious now to withdraw that token 
of respect. He hoped an amendment would prevail 
to continue that privilege. 

Mr. MERRICK. suggested a modification inclu- 
ding the widow of Gen. Harrison. 

Mr. HUGER acespted the modification. 

Mr. SIMMONS hoped the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, ex-Presidents, and ex-Vice Presidents would 
be included. 

[Here a senator from his seat said, “and candi- 
dates for the presidency!” which occasioned some 
laughter.] 

Mr. CRITTENDEN concurred very cordially in 
the proposition of the senator from South Carolina, 
and the modification. He should also concur in the 
suggestion of the senator from Rhode Island, if 
limited by name to those living who have filled those 
high offices; but to doit in this wholesale way, by 
conferring the privilege on ex-Presidents, ex-Vice 
Presidents, their widows, and so on, would only 
require a step further, and confer it on their children 
and grandchildren. It is not the paltry saving that 
gives the thing value, but the graciousness of the 
compliment. Make it thus indiscriminate, and ihe 
compliment to the individual is taken away. 
` Mr. WOODBURY suggested that, literally, it 
would be to. require the treasury to pay the postage 
of those individuals; for, according to the amend- 
ment of the bill made by the senator from Rhode 
Island, the Postmaster General is to cause anae- 
count to be kept of free matter going through the 
mail, and when there is no contingent fund to pay 
the postage, it is to be drawn from the treasury. 

Mr. MERRICK had not urged the proposition. 
He had only read the portion of the bill stricken 
out, which, to effect the object proposed by. the sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, should be restored. 

Here suggestions were made to confer the compli- 
ment by name on the ex-Presidents—Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, Mr. Van Buren, and General Jackson. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN had not the least objection. 
to the thing in that form. ` 

The question was put simply on adding to the 
bill a proviso that “nothing in this act shall affect 


"or repeal the acts conferring the franking privilege 


on the widows of ex-Presidents Madison and Harri- 


son;” and it was carried in the affirmative. 


Mr. MERRICK now called for the yeas and 
nays on ordering the bill to be engrossed. 


Mr. JOHNSON hoped ‘the bill would not this 
evening be put beyond the stage of amendment. He 
desired time to ‘consider it. -He was not satisfied 
that he could Support the bill: after so radical a 
change of the rate of postage. « eas 

Several senators said there was no occasion for 
the yeas and nays on the question of engrossment. 

Mr. MERRICK had no wish fy them. He with- 
drew his call for the yeas and nays, 

pm JOHNSON ‘moved to lay the bill on the 
table, IT i 

Mr. MERRICK hoped the Senate would not 
agree to do that, Let the question be taken on en- 
grossing the bill this evening. 

he action on. Mr. Jonnsons’s motion to Jay 
the bill on the table was taken, by count, and re- 
sulted—ayes 21, noes 20. 3 i 

Mr. MERRICK expressed his extreme. dissatis- 
faction at this course. He considered it opening up 
the bill again to an interminable debate. 

Mr. PEARCE moved a reconsideration of the 
vote just taken. : 

ltwas reconsidered by unanimous consent. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, at this late. hour, would 
not ask the Senate, pursuant to the notice he had 
given yesterday, to go into executive session; 
But he said he should make that motion to-morrow 
as soon as the post office bill would be disposéd of. 

The Senate then adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frwway, February 7, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
On the motion of Mr. LEVY, it was 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed tore. 


port to this House the progress made in the fortifications of 
the Florida rect, and an estimate for continuing them, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


The House agreed to suspend the rules for half 
an hour for the reception of reports from standing 
committees that would not give rise to debate, and 
the following were presented: 

Mr. WELLER, from the Committee of Ways 
und Means, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the memorial of Wm, Depew for a 
reduction of duty on Madcira wine; which. was 
agreed to, and the report was laid on the table. 

Mr. THOMASSON, from the Committee of 
Claims, made an adverse report in each of the sev- 
eral cuses of John Stein, Thomas Thompson, Jo- 
seph Paxton, and Samuel. A. Morse; which were 
laid on the table, and ordered tò be printed, 

On the latter case Mr. SHEPARD CARY sub- 
milied a minority report; which was laid on the 
table. ` 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, from the same commit- 
tee, reported a bill for the relief of John W. Hock- 
ett, and it was read twice, and committed to the 
Cominittee of the Whole House. f 

He also made an adverse report in the case of the 
heirs of Mary Kerr, and it was laid upon the table. 

Mr. BOWLIN, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of John R. Williams, 
and it was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. PHCENIX, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported back Senate bill relating to: reve- 
nuc cutters and steamers; and it was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, from the same committee, 
reported a bill making appropriations for the con. 
struction of a canal round the falls of St. Mary, 
and to improve the navigation of Red river; and it 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS; from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill for tlic erection of a custom- 
house at Savannah, Georgia; and it was read twice, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. ; 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported back Senate bill to quiet the 
titles to certain lots of lands in the towns of Perrys- 
burg and Croghansville, in the State of Ohio, with an 
amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

On the motion of Mr. DUNLAP, the Committee 
on Commerce was discharged from the consideration 
of the petition of B. B. Swasey; and: the petitioner, 
had leave to withdraw his petition and accompany- 
ing papers. : 


Public Lands, reported the bills following: 

_ A bill to. relinquish to the inhabitants of the par- 
ish of Plaquemines, in the State of Louisiana, a cer- 
tain lot of land. i 

A bill supplemental: to an act for laying off the 
towns of fort. Madison and Burlington, in the coun- 
ty of Desmoines, and towns of Bellview, Dubuque 
and Peru, in the county of Dubuque, Territory of 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes, approved 2d 
July, 1836, and the amendatory acts thereto, ap- 

roved March 3, 1837, with a, report accompany- 

ing bill No. 587; which bills were severally read a 
first and second time, and committed; the first to the 
Committee of the Whole House, and the second to 
the Committee of the Whole onthe state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the committee on the 
Post Office and Post. Roads, reported, with an amend- 
ment, the Senate resolution in favor of David Shaw 
and Solomon T'. Carter; which was committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to 
be printed. , 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the 
7 udiciary, reported, without amendment, Senate 

ills 

For the relief of Miles King and his assigns; and . 

For the relicf of Asa Andrews, with an unfavor- 
able report on the last bill; which bills were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill to regulate the salaries of the district 
judges of the district of Illinois and Indiana; which, 
on motion of Mr. D., was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. FRENCH, from the same 
committee, they were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the case of Benjamin Fry, of J. H. Over- 

` street, and of George B. Didlake; and they were laid 
on the table. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, from the same commit- 
tee, reported a bill for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
R. Rice; which was twice read, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of John Hollis- 
ter and others; which was twice read, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to 
be printed. 

On motion of Mr. HUGHES, from the same 
committee, the committee were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of Wm. J. 
Pine; ‘and it was laid on the table. 

Mr, BAKER, from the same committec, made an 
adverse report on the petition of Fleming Wood; 
which was laid on the table. 

The allotted half hour for the reception of reports 
expired. . 

Mr. VANCE obtained the floor, and moved that 
the House proceed to the consideration of private 
bills, being the regular order for to-day and to mor- 
row. He, however, yielded the floor to Mr. Burke. 


VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT. 


Mr. BURKE made the following report from the 
committee appointed to ascertain and report a mode 
of examining the votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


The committee on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, appointed to join such committtee as might be ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate to ascertain and report & 
mode of examining the votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and of informing the persons clect- 
ed of theirelection, report— p 

That the joint committee, in part execution of the duties 
with which they were charged by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, have agreed to the following resolution; in which 
resolution their committee recommend to the House to con- 
cur: : 

Resolved, That the two Houses will assemble in the 
chamber of the. House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
the 12th day of February, 1845, at 12 o'clock; that one per- 
son be appointed teller on the part of the Senate, and two 
ons be appointed tellers on the part of the House, to 
ist of the votes for President and Vice President of 

i „as they shall be declared; that the result 
he President of the-Senate, who. will an- 
s, assembled as aforesaid, the state 
ind the person or persons elected, if it shail ap- 
hoice hath been. made agreeably to the coasti- 
ited States; which anrunciation shall be 
jent declaration of the p 


peor ihat a 
tntion of 


Houses. 
Mr B. said as the Joint Committee had reported 


‘Mr. J. W: DAVIS, from the Committee on the 


| 
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-tain military services in 


asimilar resolution to the Senate; which’ would 
probably be adopted by that body, he moved that 
it be printed, and laid on the table until the resolu- 
tiori was received from the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. cork 

The floor was next awarded to ; 

Mr. DUNCAN, on whose motion the rules were 


further suspended for half an hour for the reception 


of reports. A 

Mr. CLINCH, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill providing 
lorida. - 

Also, a bill to establish a military asylum for the 
relief of invalid soldiers. 

Both which were reported to the Committee. of 
the Whole on the State of the Union; the usual 
number of each, and on motion of Mr. C. by gener- 
al consent, 2,000 extra copies of the latter, ordered 
to be printed. f 

On motion of Mr. FISH, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, that committee were discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of 
Elizabeth Campbell, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

On motion of Mr. ATKINSON, from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that committee were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
Francis Holton; and it was laid on the table. 

Mr. ATKINSON also made an adverse report on 
uy polition of Jane Baker; which was laid on the 
tabie. 

Mr. SIMPSON, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill to provide for the preservation of the 
public steam-ships by the application of Raub’s 
and Barnum’s self-acting safety valve to prevent ex- 
plosion of steam-boilers, accompanied by a report 
In writing; which was twice read, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. J. STEWART, from the same committee, 
made an adverse report on the petition of mechan- 
ics and laborers in the navy-yard at Washington; 
which was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. S., the committee was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
Samuel Colt; and it was laid on the table. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions, made an adverse report on 
the Senate bill, making compensation for pension 
agents; which bill and report he moved to lay on 
the table. 

Mr. WELLER moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee ot the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 

The motion of Mr. Seymour, after some con- 
versation, was withdrawn, and that of Mr. Wet- 
LER was agreed to. $ 

Mr. SEYMOUR also reported a bill for the re- 
lief of Wiliam Couch; which was twice read, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, the bill from the Senate entitled An act re- 
stricting the grant of pensions in certain cases, with 
an amendment thereto. Mr. S. moved the adoption 
of the amendment and the passage of the bill. 

After some conversation it was laid on the Speak- 
er’s table for the present. 

Mr. M. BROWN, from the same committee, re- 
ported. the bills following: 

A bill for the relief of George Rouse; 

A bill for the relief of Lucy Davis; which bills, 
with the accompanying reports, were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole 
printed. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN IOWA. © 

Mr. OWEN, fromthe Committee on Roads and 
Canals, reported a bill making appropriations for 
certain improvements in the Territory of Iowa; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN FLORIDA. 

Mr OWEN, from the same committee, reported a 
bill making appropriations for improvements in 
Florida; which was twice read, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


ordered to be printed. 


STATISTICS. 
Mr. PRATT, from the Select Committee on Sta- 
tisties, made a report. 28 
IMPROVEMENTS IN WISCONSIN. 
Mr. JAMESON, from the Committee. on Public 


Lands, reported a bill granting a certain quantity.. 


of land to aid in the improvement of the Fox ard 
Wisconsin rivers, to connect the same by a canal 


payment for cer-. 


ouse, and ordered to be 
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in the Territory of Wisconsin: read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. _ 

Mr. JAMESON, from the same committee, re- 
ported a. bill for the relief of John G., McLeod, of 
lowa; which was twice read, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House,.and ordered to be 
printed. ° . 
; COUNTY SEAT. 


_. Mr. JAMESON, from the same committee, re- 


ported a bill granting tothe county of Bates, in the 
State. of Missouri, the right of pre-emption to a 
quarter section of land for county purposes: read 
twice,and referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
and ordered to be printed. _ . ` 

~ LEGISLATURE OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr: DUNCAN, from the Committee on T'errito- 
ries, reported’a bill making appropriations for the 
expenses of holding sessions of the legislature of the 
Territory of Wisconsin in December, 1843, and 
Janùary, 1844: read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. ana 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill in - regard to 
the railroad leading from Jackson, through Brandon, 
to the western boundary: of Alabama, reported the 
same with amendments; and the same was referred 
tothe Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. $ 

; LIMITS OF GEORGETOWN, D. C. 

Mr. STETSON, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported, without amendment, the 
bill to alter the corporate limits of the town of 
Georgetown, D. C.; and the same, by general con- 
sent, was carried through its different stages, and 
passed. l i 

CLAIMS ÒN MEXICO. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to which had been referred the 
bill to provide for the adjustment and settlement of 
the claims of American citizens on the republic of 
Mexıco, reported the same without amendment; and 
it was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

DEFENCE OF BALTIMORE. 7 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY presented a memorial of 
the mayor and city council of Baltimore, brought on, 
as he said, by a delegation appointed for that pur- 
pose, praying for appropriations for the defence of 
that city: referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


On motion by Mr. VANCE, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House, (Mr. 
Weturr, of Ohio, in the chair,) for the purpose of 
peers with the private calendar; and the fol- 
owing bills were laid aside to be reported to the 
House: 

A bill to extend the time for locating. Virginia 
military land warrants, and returning surveys to the 
land office. . 

A bill for the relief of Elliot Smith and Nathan 
Farnsworth. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of John Forsyth. 

A bill for the relief of Ira Baldwin. 

A bill for the relief of Stanley White. 

A bill for the relief of Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia. 

A bill for the relief of Samuel D. Walker, of 
Baltimore. ; 

A bill for the relief of James Curwen, surviving 
partner of Curwen & Willing. 

A bill for the relief of Jasher Adams and John 
Adams, jr. : 

A bill for the relief of Harvey & Slagg. 

A bill for the relief of Jacob Boston. 

A bill for the relief of Bennet M. Dell. 

A bill for the relief of Elisha Morrell, administra- 
tor of Joseph Icard, deceased. ` 

A bill for the relief of Adino Goodenough. 

A resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
pay any balance that may be due the Shawnee In- 
dians who served in the Florida war. 
~ A bill for the relief of William Gove. 

A hill for the relief of Lot Davis. > 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Nock. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph M. Rhea. 

A bill for thé relief Of Walker, Kinkle, and Ca- 
ruthers. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph and Lindsay 
Ward. 

A bill for the relief of Edward A. Lambert. 
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A‘bill for the relief-of James'S. Campbell. 

An act granting a pension to James | uffy. 

A bill for the relief of Susannah Scott: 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Fitch. 

_ A bill for the relief of ‘the legal representatives of 
Alexander Mitchell. `- : - 

A bill for the relief of Asaac Allen. 

A bill forthe relief of Philip Schwartztrauber, 

A bill for the relief -of Elijah Blodget. ` 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Homans. 

A bill for the relief of Richard Elliett. 

A bill for the'relief of Wm. Rich. 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of J. Mc- 
Farlane. f 
` A bill for the relief of the Bank of the Metro- 
polis, i - 

A bill for the relief of Wm. Gump. 

A-bill for relief of-John Fieklin. ' 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of James 
Ritchie.’ >. 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of Gideon 
Batchelder and others. 

A bill for the relief of Arthur R. Frogge of Fen- 
tress county, Tennessee, (with an amendment, on 
motion of Mr. CuLLom, reducing the pension grant- 
ed from $15 to $10 per month.) 

A bill for the relief of Ascnath Orvis. 

A bill for the relief of the sureties of William 
Estes, late paymaster of the Ath-regiment of Virginia 
troops, stationed at Norfolk during the last war. 

A bill for the relief of March Farrington. 

A bill for the relief of Henry N. Halsted. 

A bill for the relief of Justin Jacobs. 

A bill placing the name of Benjamin Allen upon 
the invalid. pension roll. 

A bill for the relief of Harrison Whitson. 

A bill for the relief of Isabella Baldridge, widow 
of Captain John Baldridge, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of John H. McIntosh. 

A bill for the relief of George Wentling. 

A bill for the relief of Jacob L. Vance, of Ohio. 

A bill for the relief of Charles R. Allen, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. , 

A bill for the relief of John P. Converse. 

‘A bill supptemental to the act for the relief of 
John Hollingsworth, of Blount county, Alabama, 
approved 28th June, 1838. 

A bill for the relief of John Boyd. 

A joint resolution for the relief of Sellers and Pen- 
nock. - 

-A bill for the relief of Joseph Ramsey. 

A bill for the relief of George B. Russell. 

A bill to pay Capt. John B. Crozier’s company of 
mounted voluuteers, Tennessee militia, ` 

A bill for the relief of Peter Von Schmidt. 

A resolution authorizing an allowance to Purser 
D. W. Thornton in the settlement of his accounts. 

A bill for the relief of the president, directors, and 
company of the Dismal Swamp Canal. . 

An act granting a pension to George Whitten, 

A bill for the relief of John E. Wright. 

A bill for the relief of Daniel H. Warren. 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Bronaugh. 

A bill for the relief of Francis Sammeraner. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Watson. . 

The committee then rose, and reported these bills 
to the House. è g 

Mr. COBB moved that the Committee of the 


` Whole be discharged from the ‘further consideration 


of the bill for the relief. of the heirs of James C. 


_ Watson, and that it be laid upon the Speaker’s table. 


- Some conversation took place between Mr. COBB, 
Mr. GIDDINGS, Mr. BELSER, Mr. VANCE, 
and other gentlemen. : 

The motion being received by general consent, 
(Mr. GIDDINGS having withdrawn his objection 
ona pledge from Mr. COBB that the bill should not 
be pressed to a passage without affording opportu- 
nity to gentlemen interested to give their views 
thereon,) was agreed to; and the bill was laid upon 
the Speaker’s table. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTES. ; 
The joint resolution, received from the Senate, in 
relation to counting the presidential votes, was, on 
motion of Mr. BURKE, taken. up and agreed to. 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions. presented to- 
day, were landed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. BOWER: The petition of L. L. Hawkins, anå 256 
others, praying that a tri-weekly mail ronte be established 
trom Columbus, Wiindis, to Hannibal, in the State of Mis- 
gouri; which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Oulice and PostyRoads. . : 


: nia, praying for the erection ofa 
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By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of citizens. of New 
Castle county, Delaware, and Ghester county, Pennsylya- 
ost road from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, through Centrevil! e, Pennsville, Hamorton, 
Kennett Square, to Unionville, in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of 138 citizens of tlie Stat 
of Mlinois, praying the establishment of a mail route i 
Peoria to Albany, in said State ot Hlinois, via Mount Hawly 
Wyoming, Toulon, Wethersfield, Geneseo, Sharon, and 
Crandall's ferry: referred tothe Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. The petition of 75 citizens of the State 
of Minois, praying the establishment of a mail route from 
—-— to Warsaw, in said Stale of Hlinois, via Warren, 
Shokokon, Fast Bend, Apanooce, and Nauvoo: referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 

By Mr. SHEPARD CARY: The petition of Mary Buck, 


IN SENATE. 
Saturvay, February 8, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro. tem. laid before. the Sen- 
„atea memorial from the legislature of Illinois, pray- 
ing the passage of an act granting a pension to 
Thomas Morgan: referred to. the Committee on 
Pensions. j ; 

Also presented a petition from John Stevens and 
others, citizens of New York, praying fora reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage to two cents for all parts 
of the United States: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also laid before the Senate a report from the Post 
Office Department, showing the number of the fail- 
ures of the mail to and from New Orleans, during 
the last twelve months, and the steps taken by the 
department to correct the evil. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON it was ordered to 
be printed, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a memoriel from 
Jesse D. Elliot, praying for the reimbursement of 
expenses incurred by him while commander-in- 
chief of the United Siates naval force in the Medi- 
terranean sea, in receiving and entertaining on board 
his ship the chief personages of foreign courts and 
their suite: referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. BATES presented a petition from David 
Ames, praying for the fulfilment of the awards of 
the arbitrators for settling certain controversies be- 
tween him and the United States, relative to the 
rights of the respective parties to erect mill dams in 
Mill river, in Springfield, Massachusetts: referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN piesented a memorial from 
several citizens of Wayne county, Pennsylvania, 
asking Congress to reject all propositions for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States: ordered to 
lie on the table. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the Committee 
on Revol:tionary Claims was discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Hart, deceased, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, ‘from the Committee on 
Public Lands, to which was referred the petition of 
John Russel, reported a bill, in addition to the sev- 
eral resolves and acts of Congress providing for, 
or relative. to, the grant of bounty lands to the ofii- 
cers and soldiers of the revolution upon the con- 
tinental establishment; which was read, and ordered 
to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was. discharged from the 
further consideration of the memorial of citizens of 
New Castle county, Delaware, praying for the erce- 
tion of a custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens of Pennsylvania, asking for a change in 
the naturalization laws: referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. ; 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, the previous 
orders òf the day were postponed, and the joint 
resolution for the relief of Seth M. Leavenworth 
was taken up, and considered as in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed fora third reading. : ; , 

On motion by Mr. DICKINSON, the bill provi- 
ding for appeals in cases of bankruptcy, was taken 
up for consideration as in committee of the whole on 
an amendment of the Judiciary Committec. f 

Mr. BERRIEN stated the provisions of the bill, 
as follows: 

“That from the final decree of any district court of the 
United States, sitting as a bankrupt court, and exercising 
summary jurisdiction in bankruptcy, in any case brought or 
to be bronght by or against a party who has not proved his 
debt or demand against the bankrapt’s estate, and who does 


not claim under the bankru: toy but adverse] to. it, by vir- 
tue ofa State lien or otherwise, where the maler în dispute 
exceeds five hundred dollars’ value, an appeal shall lie to the 
circuit court of such district, under such rules and regula- 
tions as now are, or hereafter may be, rovided hy-law for 
the removal ofcases by appeal from the district to the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States; and feom the final decree of 
the circuit court, in any such case so removed, where the 
matter in dispute exceeds two thousand dollare value, an 
appeal shall be allowed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the like manner, and under the like rales and reg- 
ulations, as now are, or hereafter may be, provided by law 
for the removal of cases b appeal from the gaid circuit 
courts to the said Supreme Court.” f 

Mr. B. went on to show that this bill was intend- 
ed to carry out the intentions of the original law; 
and showed its nocensity as a matter of justice. He 
said that the object of the bill was to meet a variety 
of cases, in which summary jurisdiction, contem- 
plated to be given to the district judges by the bank- 
rupt law in some cases, have been applied to 
cases which did not enter into the contemplation of 
that law when it was passed by Congress. 

The amendment of the Judiciary Committee was 
agrecd to, arid the bill was reported to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. HAYWOOD called for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. He expressed himself in 
opposition to the bill, made a legal argument against 


it, and contended that it would, if passed, lead to a 


multitude of, suits, and the revival of the whole le- 
gal machinery of the bankrupt law, which had been 
repealed. ` 

Mr. DICKINSON and Mr. BERRIEN made a 
long argument in favor, and Mr. CHOATE in op- 
position; to the bill, when, on motion by Mr, MER- 
UCK, it was laid on the table for the present, 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, it was resolved 
that the Committee on Commerce be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of continuing the estab- 
lishment of a port of entry at Dumfries, in the State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported back, without amend- 
ment, the bill from the Fouse to alter the corporate 
limits of Georgetown. 

POSTAGE BILE. 

The general orders having been announced, the en- 
grossed bill to reduce the rates of postage, to limit 
the use and correct the abuse of the franking privi- 
ilege, and for the prevention of frauds on the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department, was taken upon 
its third reading. 

Mr. FOSTER called the attention of the chairman 
of the Post Office Committee to the sixtcenth section, 
for which there was now no occasion. 

Mr. MERRICK said it was only by mistake or 
oversight it was not left out. The sixteenth section 
solely related to forgeries of stamps dr covers to be 
furnished members of Congress in lieu of the privi- 
lege of franking their letters. But the Senate having 
thrown out that provision, and reinstated the prin- 
ciple of members franking: their own letters, there 
was, of course no necessity whatever for the six- 
teenth section. By general consent the section could 
be struck out. 

lt was accordingly, by general assent, struck 
out. 

Mr. ASHLEY called the chairman’s attention to 
the 23d section, [in which, in the printed bill as 
amended, there was an error—the limitation of $200 
per mile for carrying the mail on first class railroads 
being retained, though the Senate had struck it 
out. 

r. MERRICK said it was a misprint. The en- 
grossed bill was correct. 

Mr. HANNEGAN called the attention of the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee to an omis- 
sion in the last section, in which the franking privi- 
lege was reserved to the widows of Mr. Madison 
and General Harrison. The Senate, according to 
his impression, and that of most senators, had agreed 
to preserve the privilege to ex-Presidents Adams, 
Jackson, and Van Buren. 

Mr. MERRICK said the correction could be 
made by general assent. 

Mr. BERRIEN suggested that there was no good 
reason why the President, while in office, should not 
have the privilége. 

Mr. SEVIER asked, would not President Tyler 
be an ex-President after the 4th of March, and 
why not name him among the ex-Presidents? 

Mr. MERRICK said that, when he Proponi yes 
terday to include the President and all ex-Presidents, 
it was in view of that difficulty; but the Senate re- 
fused to take his proposition. ° 


Mr. WOODBURY understood that, as the shg- 


gestion to amend the-last section by general assent | 
now stood, the President -of the United States, 
while in office, was not to have the franking priv- 
ilege... It seemed strange to deny it to a President 
in office, but grant it to him when out of office. 

Mr. MERRICK assured the senator from New 
Hampshire that he. saw’ no good reason for it at 
all, but that the Senate had overruled him.and made 
itso. . z f 7 ‘ 
Mr. FOSTER put it to the Senate—was it con- 
sistent with its own dignity not to provide for the 
extension of the privilege to President Tyler as well 
as other ex-Presidents, when he retires from office? 
If it was neglected, it would be attributed to mọ- 
tives that he was ‘sure every senator, who heard 
him would scorn to indulge. Everybody knew he 
had his prejudices in that quarter as well as others 
of his political friends; but, on such an occasion as 
this, he was willing to give them up; and he-was 

sure such was the general feeling of the Senate. 

Mr. DICKINSON suggested that everything 
‘proposed could be attained by the. simple addition 
to the retention of the privilege to the two ladies, 
widows of Presidents, of the words, “to the Presi- 
dent of the United States while in office, and to all 
ex-Presidents of the United States and”. 

Mr. MERRICK accepted, and recommended the 
proposition in that form. 

Mr. TAPPAN snggested that the ex-Vice Presi- 
dents should be included. . f 


_ To this suggestion there was a manifest opposi 
tion; so it was not considered. : 

By unanimous assent; the amendment by Mr. 
Dickinsow was made, and the bill was then read 
hrough a third time, amended, as follows: 


A BILL to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the 
use and correct the abuse of the-franking privilege, 
and for the prevention of frauds on the revenues 
of the Post Office Department. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That, from and after the passage of this act, in 
lieu of the rates of postage now established by law, 
there shall be charged the following rates, viz: For 
every, single letter, in manuscript, or paper of any 
kind by or upon which information shall be asked 
for or communicated in writing, or by marks and 
signs, conveyed in the mail, five “cents; and for a 
double letter, there shall be charged double this rate; 
and for a treble letter, treble this rate; and for a quad- 
ruple letter, quadruple this rate; and every letter or 

arcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight, shall 
e deemed a single letter; and every additional 


weight of halfan ounce, or additional weight less 
than halfan ounce, shall be charged with an addi- 
tional single postage; and all drop letters, or letters 
placed in any post office, not for transmission by 
mail, but for delivery only, shall be charged with 
postage at the rate of two cents each. And all let- 
ters which shall hereafter be advertised as remaining 
over in any post office shall, when delivered out, be 
charged with the costs of advertising the same, in 
addition to the regular postage, both to be accounted 
for as other postages now are. 


Sec. 2. And-be it further enacted, That all news- 
pea of nogreater size or superficies than nineteen 
1undred square inches may be transmitted through 
the mail, by the editors or publishers there of, to all 
subscribers or other persons within thirty miles of 
the city, town, or other place, in which the paper is 
or may be printed, free of any charge for postage 
whatever; and all newspapers of and under the size 
aforesaid, which shall be conveyed in the mail at 
any distance beyond thirty miles from the place 
which the same may be printed, shall be subject to 
the rates of postage chargeable upon the same under 
the thirtieth ‘section of the act of Congress approved 
the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, entitled “An act to reduce into one the 
several acts for establishing and regulating the Post 
Office Department;” and upon all newspapers of 
greater size or superficial extent than nineteen hun- 
dred square inches, there shall be charged and col- 
lected the same rates of postage as are prescribed 
hy this act to be charged on magazines and pam- 
phlets. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it:further enacted, That all printed 
or lithographed circulars and handbills or advertise- - 
ments, printed or, lithographed on quarto post or 
single cap paper, or paper not larger than single 
cap, folded, directed, and “unsealed, shall be charged 
with postage at the rate of two cents for cach sheet, 
and no more, whatever be the distance the same 
may be sent; and all pamphlets, magazines, period- 


icals, and-every other kind and- description of print- 
ed or other matter, (except newspapers,) which 
shall be unconnected with any manuscript commu- 
nication whatever, and which itis or may be lawful 
to trasmit by the mail of the United States, shall, 
be charged with postage at the rate of two: and a 
half cents for each copy ‘sent, of no greater weight 
than one ounce, and one cent additional shall be 
charged for each additional ounce of the weight of 
every such pamphlet, magezine, matter, or thing, 


_ which may be transmitted through the mail, what- 
ever be the distance the same may be transported; - 


and any fractional excess, of not less than one-half 


‘of an ounce, in the weight of any such matter or 


thing, above one or more ounces, shall be charged 
for as if said excess amounted to a full ounce. 


CONGRESSIONAL, GLOBE. _ 


Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the |} 


Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized. upon all mail routes. over or 
upon which the amount of matter usually 


transported, or which mgy be offered or deposited. 
in the post office or post offices for transportation is 
or may become so great as to threaten materially te 
retard the progress or endanger the security of the 
letter mail, or to cause any considerable augmenta- 
tion of the cost of transporting the whole mail at the 
present rate of speed, to provide for the separate 
and more secure conveyance of the letter mail, ata 
speed at least equal to that at which the mail is now 
transported over stich route, taking care to allow in 
no case ofany greater delay, in the transportation of 
the other matters and things to be transported in the 
mail on any such route, than may appear to be ab- 
solutely nécessary, regard being had to the cost of 
expediting its transportation, and the means at his 
disposal or under his control for effecting the same. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That. the twen- 
ty-seventh section of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to reduce into one the several acts for es- 
tablishing and regulating the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” approved and signed the third day of March, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five, and all other acts and parts of acts granting and 
conferring upon any person whatever the rizht or 
privilege to receive and transinit through the mail, 
free of postage, letters, packets, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, or other matters, be, and the same are here- 
by, utterly abrogated and repealed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the passage of this act, all officers of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, heretofore having the 


` franking privilege, shall be authorized and required 


to keep an account of all postage charged to and 
payable by them, respectively, upon letters, pack- 
ages, or o her matters, received through the mail, 
touching the duties or business of their respective 
offices; and said accounts for postage, upon being 
duly verified by said officers, respectively, shall be 
allowed and paid quarter yearly, out of the contin- 
gent fund of the bureau or department to which the 
officers aforesaid made respectively belong or be 
attached. And the three assistant postmasters gen- 
cral shall be entitled to have remitted by the post- 
master in Washington all postage charged upon let- 
ters, packages, or other matter, received by hem, 
respectively, through the mail, touching the business 
of the Post Office Department, or te particular 
branch of that business committed to them, respect- 
ively; and cach of the said assistant postmasters gen- 
eral shall be, and hereby is, authorized to transmit 
through the mail, free of postage, any letters, pack- 
ages, or other matters, relating exclusively to his 
official duties, or to the business of ‘the Post Office 
Department; but he shall, in every such case, 
endorse on the back of the letter or package 


so to be sent free of postage, over his own 
signature, the words “official business.” And 
for any such endorsement falsely made, the 


persons so offending shall forfeit and pay three 
hundred dollars. And the several deputy post- 
masters throughout the United States shall be au- 
thorized to charge, and have allowed to them in the 
settlement of their accounts with the Post Office De- 
partment, all postage which they may have paid or 
had charged to them, respectively, for letters, pack- 
ages, or other matters, received by them on the busi- 
ness of their respective offices or of the Post Office 
Department, upon a-verification on oath of their ac- 
counts for the same, and the transmission of the. 
charged letters as vouchers; and the said several dep- 
uty postmasters shall be, and hereby are, authorized 
to send through the mail, free of postage, all letters 
and packages which it may be their duty, or they 
may have occasion to transmit to any person or 


‘place, and which shall relate exclusively to the busi- 


ness of their respective offices, or to the business of 
the Post Office Department; but in every such tase, 
the deputy postmaster sending any such letter or 
package shall endorse thereon, over his own signa- 
ture, the words “post office business.” And for 
any and-every such endorsement falsely made, the 
erson. making the same shall forfeit and pay three 
hundred: dollars. And when the commissions of 
any postmaster amount to less than twenty-five dol- 
lars pér annum, it shall be lawful for the Postmaster 
General to increase the rate of his commissions: Pro- 
vided; That they do not exceed exceed fifty-per cent. 


"on letter postage accruing at such office. And the post- 


master General is hereby-required to cause accounts to 
be kept of the postage that would be chargeable, at 


| the rates prescribed in this act, upon all matter pass- 


ing free through the mail, according to the provisions 
of this act; and.the sams thus chargeable shall be 
paid to the Post Office Department, from the contin- 
gent funds-of the two Houses of Congress, and of 
the other departments of the government for which - 
such mail service may have been performed; and 
where there is no such fund, that they be paid out 
of the treasury of the United: States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the act of 
Congress entitled “An act authorizing the governors , 
of the several States. to transmit by mail certain 
books and documents,” approved June the 30th, 
1834, shall remain and continue in full force, any= 
thing hereinbefore to the contrary notwithstanding; , 
and the members of Congress, the delegates. from ` 
Territories, the Secretary of the Senate, and the clerk 
of the House of’ Representatives, shall be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to transmit, free of postage, 
to any post. office within. the United States, or. the 
Territories thereof, any documents which have heen 
or may be printed by order of either House of Con- 
gress, anything in this law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. f 

Sec. 8. And be it further. enacted, That each 
member of the Senate, each member of the 
House’ of Representatives, and each delegate 
from a Territory of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House. 
of Representatives, may, during each session `of” 
Congress, and fora period of thirty days before the 
commencement and thirty days after. the end of each: 
and every session of Congress, send and, receive 
through the mail, free of postage, any letter, news- 
paper, or packet, not exceeding two ounces in 
weight; and all postage charged upon any. letters, 
packages, petitions, memorials, or other matters ‘or 
things, received during any session of Congress, by 
any scnator, member or delegate of the House of 
Representatives, touching his official or legislative’ 
duties, by reason of any excess of weight, above 
two ounces, of the matter or thing so received, shall 
be paid outof the contingent fund of the House of 
which the person receiving the same may be a mem- 
ber. And they shall have the right to frank written 
letters from themselves during the whole year, as ` 
now authorized by law. : 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall not 
be lawful for any person or persons to establish any 
private express or expresses for the.conveyance, nor 
in any manner to cause to be conveyed, or provide 
for the conveyance or transportation, by régular. 
trips, or at stated periods or intervals, from one 
city, town, or other place, to any other city, 
town, or place; in the United States, between 
and from and to which cities, towns, or other 
places, the United States mail is regularly transport- 
ed, under the authority of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, of any letters, packets, or packages of let- 
ters, or other matter. properly transmitable in the 
United States mail, except newspapers, pamphlets, 
magazines, and periodicals; and each and every per- 
son offending against this provision, or aiding and 
assisting therein, or acting as such private express, 
shall, for each time any letter or letters, packet or 
packages, or other matter properly transmitable by 
mail, except newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and 
periodicals, shall or may be, by him, her, or them, 
or through his, her, or their means or jastrumentali- 
ty, in whole or in part, conveyed or transported, 
contrary to the true intent, spirit, and meaning of 
this section, forfeit and pay thesum of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful. for any. stage coach, railroad car; 
steamboat, packet boat, or other velncle or vessel, . 
nor any of the owners, managers, servants, or 
crews of either, which regularly performs trips at 
stated periods on a post route, or between two or 
more Cities, towns, or other places, from one to the 


partment, to transport or convey, otherwise than in 
the mail, any ‘letter ‘or letters, packet or packages 
of letters, or ‘other mailable matter whatsoever, 
except such’ as may have relation to some 
, pari of the cargo of such steamboat, packet 
, Doat, ` or “other vessel, or to some article at 
the. same time conveyed by the same. stage 
coach, railroad car, or other vehicle, and excepting, 
also, newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and peri- 
odicals; and for every such offence, the owner or 
owners of the stage coach, railroad car, steamboat, 
packet boat, or other vehicle or -vessel, shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of one hundred dollars; and the 
driver, captain, conductor, or person having charge 
of any such stage coach, railroad car, steamboat, 
packet boat, or other vehicle or vessel, at the time 
of the commission of any such offence, and who 
shall not at that time be the owner thereof, in whole 
orm part, shall, in like manner, forfeit and pay, in 
every such case of offence, the sum of fifty dollars. 
Sec. 11. And be it Surther enacted, That the own- 
er or owners of ‘every stage coach, railroad car, 
steamboat,.or other vehicle or vessel, which shall, 
with the knowledge or any owner or owners, in 
whole or in part, or with the knowledge or connivance 
of the driver, conductor, captain, or other person 
having charge ofany such stage coach, railroad car, 
steamboat, or other vessel or vehicle, convey or 
transport any person or persons acting or employed 
as a private express for the conveyance of letters, 
packets, or packages of letters, or other mailable 
matter, and’actually in possession of such mailable 
matter, for the purpose of transportation, contrary 


to the spirit; true intent, “and meaning of. the prece-. 


ding -sections of this law, shall be Subject to 
the. like fines and penalties as are ‘herein- 
„before provided. and directed in the case of 
persons acting as such private expresses, and 
of persons employing the same; but nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed to prohibit the con- 
veyance or transmission of letters, packets, or pack- 
ages, or other matter, to any part of the United 
States, by private hands, no compensation being 
tendered or received therefor in any way, or by a 
special messenger employed only for the single par- 
ticular occasion. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That all per- 
sons whatsoever who shall, after the passage of this 
act, transmit by any private express, or other means 
by this act declared to be unlawful, any letter or 
letters, package or packages, or other mailable mat- 
ter, and excepting newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and periodicals, or who’ shall place or cause 
to be deposited-at any appointed place, for the pur- 
pose of being transported by such unlawful means, 
any matter or thing properly transmitable by muil, 
excepting newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and 
periodicals, or who shall deliver any such matter, 
excepting newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and 
periodicals, for transmission, to any agent or agents 
of such unlawful expresses, shall, for each and 
every offence, forfeitand pay the sum of fifty dol- 
lars. z a 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act contained shall have the effect or be con- 
strued to prohibit the conveyance. or transportation 
of letters by steamboats, as authorized by the sixth 
section of the act entitled “An act to reduce into one 
the several acts for establishing and regulating the 
Post .Office Department,” approved the third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five: 
Provided, That the requirements of said sixth sec- 
tion of said act be strictly complied with, by the de- 
livery, within the time specified by said act, of all 
letters so conveyed not relating. to the cargo, or 
some part thereof, to the postmaster or other author- 


ized agent of the Post Office Department at the port’ 


or place to which said letters may be directed, or in- 
tended to be delivered over from said boat; and the 
postmaster or other agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall charge and collect upon all letters or other 
mailable matter,-so delivered to him, except news- 
papers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, the 
same rates of postage as would have been charged 
upon said letters had they been transmitted by mail 
from thë port or placeat which they were placed on 
board the steamboat from which they were received; 
but it is hereby expressly provided, that all the pains 


and penalties provided by this act, for any violation - 


of the provisions of the eleventh section of this act, 
shall attach in every case to any steambeat, or to 
the owners and persons having charge thereof, the 
captain or other person having charge of which shall 


not, as aforesaid, comply with the requirements of 
the sixth section of the said law of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five. And no postmaster 
ehall receive, to be. conveyed by the mail, any pack- 
st which shall weigh more thaa three pounds. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General shall have ower, and he is hereby 
authorized, to contract. with the owners or com- 
mander of any steamboat plying upon the western 
or other waters ofthe United: States, for the trans- 
portation of the mail for any length of time or num- 
ber of trips, less than the time for which contracts 
for transporting -the mail ofthe United States are 
now usually made existing Jaws, and without the 
previous advertisements now required before enter- 
ing Into such contracts, whenever in his opinion the 
public interest and convenience will be promoted 
thereby: Provided, That the price to be paid for 
such service shall in no case be greater than the 
average rate paid for such service under the last pre- 
ceding or.then existing regular contract for trans- 
porting the mail upon the "route he may so fora 
less time contract for the transportation of the mail 
upon. ` . . 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That “mail- 
able matter,” and “matter properly transmita- 
ble by- mail,” shall be deemed and taken to 
mean, all letters, and newspapers, and all mag- 
azines and pamphlets periodically published, or 
which may be published jn regular . series 
or in successive numbers, under the same 
title, though at irregular intervals, and all oth- 
er written or printed matter whereof each copy or 
number shall not exceed eight ounces in weight, ex- 
cept bank notes, sent in packages or bundles, with- 
out written letters accompanying them; but bound 
books, of any size, shall not be held to be included 
within the nieaning of those terms. And any pack- 
et or packets, of whatever size or weight, being 
made up of any such mailable matter, shall subject 
all persons concerned in transporting the same to all 
the penalties of this law, equally as if it or they 
were not so made up into a packet or packages. 
But nothing in this act contained shall be so con. 
strued as to prohibit any person whatever from 
transporting, or causing to be transported, over 
any mail route, orany road or way parallel there- 
to, any books, magazines, or pamphlets, or news- 
papers, not marked, directed, or intended for im- 
mediate distribution to subscribers or others, but in- 
tended for sale as ‘merchandise, and transported in 
the usual mode of transporting merchandise over 
the particular route used, and sent or consigned to 
some bona fide dealer or agent for the sale thereof; 
nor shall anything herein be construed to interfere 
with the right of any traveller to have and take with 
him or her, for hig or her own use, any book, 
pamphlet, magazine, or newspaper. 

Sec: 16. And be it further enacted, That the term 
“newspaper,” hereinbefore used, shall be, and the 
same is hereby defined to be, any printed publica- 
tion, issued in numbers, consisting of not more than 
two sheets, and published at short stated intervals of 
not more than one month, conveying intelligence of 
passing events, and bona fide extras and supple- 
ments of any such publication. And nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent the free 
exchange of newspapers between the publishers 
thereof, as provided for under the twenty-ninth sec- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to reduce into one 
the several acts for establishing and regulating the 
Post Office Department,” approved the third day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five. i 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That al) pecuni- 
ary penalties and forfeitures incurred under this act, 
shall be one-half for the use of the person or persons 
informing and prosecuting for the same, and the 
other half to the use of the United States, and shall 
be paid over to the Postmaster Gencral, and account- 
ed for by him as other moneys of the department; 
and all causes of action arising under this act may 
be sued; and all offenders against this act may be 
prosecuted before the justices of the peace, magis- 
trates, or other judicial courts of the several States 
and of the several Territories of the United States, 
they having competent jurisdiction, by the laws of 
such States or Territories, to the trial of claims and 
demands of as great value, and of the prosecutions, 


where the punishments are of as great extent; and - 


such justices, magistrates, or judiciary, shall take 
cognizance thereof, and proceed to judgment and ex- 
ecution, as in other cases. . 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Postmaster General, in all future 


| 


‘they are’ conveyed, and the 


lettings of contracts for: the strangportation of th: 

mail, to let the same, in every case; to:.the: lowest 
bidder, tendering sufficient. guaranties for faithful 
performance, without other reference to. the mode 
of such transportation than: inay be. necessary: to 
provide for the due celerity, certainty, and security 
of suck. transportation; nor shall any new contrac- 
tor hereafter be required to purchase out, or take at 
a valuation, the stock or vehicles of any previous 
contractor for ‘the same route. And: aiaa 
ments made under the orders òf the Postmaster 
General, in a. newspaper ‘or newspapers, of letters 
uncalled for in any. post’ office, shall be inserted in 
the paper or papers, of the town or place where the 
the office advertising may. be situated, having the 
largest. circulation, provided the editor or editors of 
such paper or papres shall. agree to insert the same 
for a price not greater than that now fixed by law; 
and In a case of question or dispute as to. the 
amount of the Sieulation of any papers, .the ed- 
itors of which may desire this advertising, it shall 
be the duty of the postmaster to receive evidence 
and decide upon the fact. í 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That to insure, 
as far as may be practicable, an equal and just rate 
of compensation, according to the service perform- 
ed, among the several railroad companies in the 
United States, for the transportation of the mail, it 
shall be the duty of the Postmaster General to ar- 
range and divide the railroad routes, including 
those in which-the service ig partly by railroad 
and partly by steamboats, into three classes, ac- 
cording to the size of the mails, the speed with which 
importance of the ser- 
vice: and that it shall be lawful for him to con- 
tract for conveying the mail with any such railroad 
company, either with or without advertising for 
such contract: Provided, That, for the conveyance 
of the mail on.any railroad of the firstelass, he shall 
not pay a higher rate of compensation than is‘now 
allowed by law; nor for conveying the mail on any 
railroad of the second class, a greater compensation 
than one hundred dollars per mile per annum; nor 
for carrying the mail on any railroad of the third 
class, a greater compensation than fifty dollars per 
mile per annum. And in case the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall not be able to conclude a contract for car- 
tying the mail on any of such railroad routes, ata 
compensation not exceeding the aforesaid maximum 
rates, or for what he may deem a reasonable and 
fair compensation for the service.to be performed, it 
shall be lawful for him tọ separate the-letter mail 
from the residue of the mail, and to contract, either 
with or without advertising, for conveying the letter 
mail over such route, by horse express or other- 
wise, at the greatest speed that can reasonably be 
obtained; and also to contract. for carrying over such 
route the residue of the mail, in wagons or other- 
wise, ata slower rate of speed: Provided, Phat if 
one-half of the service, on any railroad, is required 
to be performed in the night season, it shall be law- 
ful for the Postmaster General to pay twenty-five 
per cent. in addition to the aforesaid maximum 
rates of allowance: And provided further, That if it 
shall be found necessary to convey over any railroad 
route more than two mails daily, it shall be lawful 
for the Postmaster General to pay such additional 
compensation as he may think just and reasonable, 
having reference to the service performed and the 
maximum rate of allowance established in this act. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That all causes 
of action arising under this act may be sued, and all 
offenders against this act may be prosecuted, before 
any circuit or district court of the United States, or 
of the District of Columbia, or of the Territories of 
the United States. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, Vhat for the 
purpose of guarding against the possibility of any 
embarrassment in the operations of the Post Office 
Department, consequent upon any deficiency of the 
revenues of said department which may be occa- 
sioned by the reduction of the rates of postage by 
this act made, there be, and hereby is, appropriated 
the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
to be paid out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and to be placed to the credit 
of the Post Office Department in the treasury of the 
United States, to be applied, under the direction of 
the Postmaster General, to supplying any deficioney 
in the regular revenues from postage, in the same 
manner as the revenues of said department are now 
by law applied. : S s 

Sec. 22. Amd be it further enacted, That in case 
the amount of postages collected from the rates of. 
postage prescribed by this act, with the annual ap- 


propriation from the treasury .of seven hundred.and 
fifty thousand dollars-herein granted, shall prove in- 
sufficient.to defray the expense of the mail. service 
throughout the United States, to an extent equal to 
what is. now enjoyed by the public, and algo the ex- 
pense of extending and enlarging the same. in one 
proportion with the increase and expansion of the 
population, particularly in the new States and Terri- 
tories, the deficiency that may so arise shall be paid 
out of any, moneys in the treasury not. otherwise 
appropriated: Provided, That the amount of expend- 
iture for the Post Office Department shall not, in 
the entire aggregate, exclusive of salaries of officers, 
clerks, and messengers, of the General Post Office, 
and the contingent fund of the same, exceed the an- 
nual amount of four million.five hundred thousand 
dollars, : oN 
_ Sec. 23. And beit. further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be. construed to repeal the 
laws heretofore enacted, granting the franking priv- 
ilege to the President of the United States while in 
office, and all ex-Presidents of the United States, and 
to the widows of the ex-Presidents Madison and 
Harrison. te 
Mr. MeDUFFIE, after a few remarks, indistinct- 
ly heard, said he regarded it as his solemn duty 
not only to record his vote, but to protest against 
this measure. It wag in vain to disguise its ultimate 
effect, whatever might be its object. He took it for 
granted, and could safely say, that whatever inge- 
nious speculations had been heard upon this sub- 
ject in support of a low rate of postage as pro- 
ducing a large increase of correspondence, it was 
very different from the theory which prevailed with 
the same senators upon another subject, (the tariff.) 
He flattered himself that there was not a senator 
here who really believed that the post-office estab- 


lishment could be maintained under the operation of | 


this law, without being annually thrown upon the 
national treasury to the amount of at least from one 
totwo millions of dollars. He would not discuss 
this question asa question of mere reform. [Te would 
net discuss it as a question of maintaining the 
existing system under such modifications as would 
mitigate the burdens of the community, without 
destroying the revenue of the department. But he 
should discuss. it as a measure which would throw 
this department ultimately upon the national treasury 
for its support. Insignificant as it might appear to 
some, in this aspect, he regarded itas one of the 
most radical and revolutionary movements in our 
financial system, ever attempted in the United 
States. And what was the pretext—what was the 
ingenious disguise under which gentlemen had pre- 
sented this question to the Senate? To relieve the peo- 
ce from their burdens—the burdens of postage. 
Je would venture to say that, of all the burdens im- 
posed upon the people by this government, this’ was 
one the least felt, and the least complained of. But 
how--viewing this asa question of paying the expenses 
of the department out of its own income, or paying 
them out of the treasury—how was it to relieve the 
people? You relieve a citizen from paying postage, 
und then collect the money from him to pay it into 
the treasury, to indemnify the government from 
loss. What a delusion! If the amount saved to 
the person by this reduction of duty be equal, fully 
equal, to the tax which he pays to the government, 
in order to enable it to defray these expenses, he re- 
ceives no benefit. What was the benefit of taxing 
a man to pay money into the treasury, in order to 
exempt him fiom paying postage? What did he 
gain? What could anybody gain by such a policy 
as this? It was obvious that if the benefit of this 
reduction were to accrue to the same individual 
who paid the money into the treasury, he could not 
gain by the reduction; but if the individual who 
was thus benefited was not the person who paid the 
money into the treasury, then it was unjust. You 
give the officers of the government the benefit of the 
wrofitable agency of collecting money, and paying it 
into the treasury, that it may be paid out again to 
the persons it was collected from in another shape, 
but curtailed by all the expenses of agency. — 

But the view ofthis subject which struck him 
most forcibly was, that, contemplating the effects as 
they actually were, this bill was intended to ex- 
empt ‘one large’ class’ òf the community from 
the burden of postage, and to subject another’ class 
to the burden of taxation in order. to-effect this re- 
duction. ee : 

He did. not know the existing condition of 
things inthe West.. He presumed that they were 
very similar to what.they were in the South; buthe 
knew this—that his constituents, so far. from re- 


principle of human justice, ought to pay 
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garding their postage as a burden to be: complained 
of, regarded it -as almost the only benefit they re- 
ceived from the financial or general opérations of this 
government. rs 


In the whole region of the West and South the ~ 


population was comparatively sparse; and in those 
ihinly populated portions of the country the distri- 
bution of intelligence was a matter of vast.import- 


ance. He thought the Senate had heard something _ 


in the early stage of this debate, about the-import- 
ance-of communicating information and intelligence 
to the people of the United States. The greater 
part of the correspondence in this country was: cat- 
ried on by the commercial and manufacturing com- 
munity. All the agricultural portions of the United 
States were made up, particularly in the South and 
Southwest, of a population who wrote very few let- 


ters, and received very few. He could not imagine | 


an agriculturist who would feel the burden of post- 
age at. all—even. if doubled; and he believed he 
had not a constituent who ‘did not pay a 
larger duty upon the salt which he used annu- 
ally, than the sum he paid in postage. He spoke of 
the agricultural portion. Amongst these were 
the cotton planters; and he would venture to say, 
speaking for himself, that if he were to pay the 
postage directly upon every letter which he received 
annually, the duty that he paid upon his cotton bags 
would be one hundred. times greater than his 
postage, 

Now, were the people to be taxed the first 
year of this experiment two millions, and then four 
millions; and, in the course of fifteen years from this 
time, ten millions of dollars—all thrown upon the pub- 
lic treasury, to increase the favors conferred, and 
swell the magnitude of that oppressive burden 
which was now thrown upon the agricultural por- 
tion of the communlty, for the support of the man- 
ufacturers of the North? Was this to be thrown 
upon the people now to relieve those manufacturers 
of their postage? 

That was the whole matter. The manufacturing 
and commercial portions of the Union were the por- 
tions alone that had raised this agitation about low 
rates of postage. It was with them the excitement 
had originated, and it had been very ingeniously 
distributed throughout the country. Every farmer 
had to pay, for the clothes he wore, and for the arti- 
cles he consumed in his family, fifty times as much 
into the federal treasury, out of which that money 
came to support these manufacturers, as he paid. for 
postage. But that the farmer regarded as no burden 
atall, It was no burden to him to pay once or 
twice a week twelve and a half or twenty-five cents 
postage on a letter; and yet he felt it more than the 
$15 or $20 he pays to his (Mr. MeD.’s) friend from 
Rhode Island [M Simmons] for his calicoes. 

His objection, then, to this bill and the measure 
which it proposed was, that it would certainly throw 
the Post Office Department, or the larger portion of 
its expenditures, upon the Treasury Department. 
He knew of no reason why the postage should be 
reduced below ten cents, that would not apply to 
abolishing it altogether. Why have any rate at all 
if it was not adequate to the expenses of the depart- 
ment? 

He had shown that the effect of this bill would be 
to throw the burden upon those who ought not to 
pay it, in order to relieve those who, upon every 
i it. This 
had been very generally regarded as a question of 
taxation. Whena man paid so much into the yost 
office for a letter, it was supposed that he was pay- 
ing itas a tax to the government: Now this was 
no such thing. He, (Mr. McD.) no more 
paid a tax when he paid the federal govern- 
ment twenty-five cents to enable him to trans- 
port a letter cheaper than he could get it trans- 
ported by a private company, than he paid a 
tax when he paid a wagoner or boatman to carry 
his cotton. It was not paying a tax, but paying 
for services which the government rendered him, 
and which nobody else could perform upon terms 
which suited him so well. Suppose you make pri- 
vate contracts for the transportation of your corre- 
spondence: it would cost, besides the inconveni- 
ence of having no system at all, three times as much 
as you pay the government. 

This must be regarded as a general system—not 
asystem for the benefit of one portion of the Union, 
but for all. And he would ask, if we were to regard 
it asa tax, could the imagination of man conceive a 
tore just tax than that which levies the burden upon 
the person who receives the berefi? Who ought 
to pay the postage?” That was the whole matter. 
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} age? 


The poor man, who perhaps 


in the form of. a duty on. sugar, salt, or iron? 
Ought he to pay his [Mr. McDurrie’s] letter post- 
Ought he to pay the letter postage of thie’ 
senator from Rhode Island? No: they ought to 
pay their own postage. Let him tell gentlemen 
that the whole amount of this system would con- 
sist in relieving the manufacturing portion -of the 
community,- atid the densely populated parts of the 
country, from their postage, and to throw the bur- 
den upon the agricultural, or sparsely settled por- 
tion of the United States. Now, he would respect- 
fully suggest that it would be just as reasonable— 


never received a letter ~ 
and who paid ten dollars to the government’ 


a 


ay 


and he did not know that it would not come to. 


pass—that the manufactures in the North, who had 
a vast deal of correspondence in their business, 
should ask first, that we should enable them to 
keep up their establishments by the enormous du- 
ties of a protective system,.and then that. we 
should..raise funds to pay for the ‘transportation 
oftheir manufactures from Boston to New York, 
New Orleans, &c. They had just as much right to 
come and call upon the people of the South and 


Southwest to, do that, as to call upon them to pay — 


for the transportation of their letters. Now the peo- 
ple of his part. of the country were’ willing. te pay 
their portion of the expenses.of this establishment; 
but he was not willing ‘to see a measure passed 
which would break upone half of the post offices 
throughout the country. Under these views of the 
subject, he protested against this as a system tend- 
ing to produce a revolution in this department gross- 
ly unjust in the distribution of the burdens of this 
government. But he objected to it on another 
ground. It was laying the foundation, in the post- 
office department, of a system of corruption, the 
extent of which no human sagacity could anticipate. 
Already it was lawful for the head of that department 
to exercise the Jargest control over the 
opinion of the country of ony officer under the gov- 
ernment. Tie (Mr. McD.) looked back upon the 
extent of the influence which had been obtained in 
this department when under the administration of 
that energetic and patriotic man, (Judge McLean,) 
who now had a seat in the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and he believed, though’ that gentle- 
man was comparatively unknown when he -went 
into the department, he came out one of the most 
popular men in the United States. And how? He 
wasa pure man; he administered that department 
as it never had been administered since; and such 
was the controlling influence which he had: over 


public © 


the deputy postmasters all over the United States, . 


from his character for integrity’ and honesty, that he 
knew those postmasters who had dealings with him 
had a feeling towards him approaching almost to idol- 
atry. No man in the United States had the power to 
exercise a greater influence than the head of this 
department, at that period. There was never a 
purer man there, than Judge McLean: What then 
would be the tendency of this system in ten years 
from this time? A corrupt man in that department 
would be omnipotent. The department has an ex- 


clusive and independent existence. The Postmas- 


ter General wields.a discretionary power. He is 


given, ina little clause of this- bill, a discretionary | 


power to raise the salary of deputy. postmasters 
throughout the United States. To be sure it was 
limited, to some extent; but yet it was a discretion- 
ary power; and every Postmaster General would 
have the means of doing a favor to any deputy post- 
master, or any number of deputy postmasters, 
throughout the United States. 

Upon the whole, he regarded. this system as un- 
just, unsafe, and calculated to produce the most dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Mr. McD. further opposed the bill, 
these grounds. 

Mr. 
time in discussing this subject, for the Senate had 
heard from him already all the arguments which he 
deemed necessary to enforce his views, and he 
should not now have thought another remark called 
for, had? not the senator from South Carolina made 
personal allusion to him, as if he had other reasons 
and motives for fixing upon alow uniform rate of 
postage than those he had avowed—to produce most 
revenue tothe department. The senator had made 
allusions also to his (Mr. S.’s) constituents; and it 
was necessary he should say a word or two in their 
defence. 

Tn the first place, he should be permitted to say 
that the senator from South Carolina had com- 
menced his Opposition to the passage of this bill 


chiefly upon 
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with an „entire revolution of. the arguments he has 
been wielding ‘for >the’ last ten or fifteen “years 
against high taxation. Instead of arguing, as 
he has heretofore; done, in favor of reducing the 
burden of taxation, he goes for sustaining it in this 
particular. He says, however, that postage is not 
atax.. Now he (Mr. S.) contended it was an out 
ahd out tax; and that, too, without the excuses that 
palliated other modes of taxation. Whom do you 
tax? Your own citizens; and there is no benefit re- 
sulting to any one. You neither benefit any one in 
or out of the country. But, instead of retaining 
what is felt to be a grievous burden of taxation in 
this. particular, reduce it, and you at once benefit 
every one. It is-for the benefit of the community, 
both in regard to the general diffusion of intelligence 
and the facilities of business. You not only in- 
crease the means of intercommunication, but en- 
large the field of social happinéss, and augment the 
enjoyments of domestic life. walt 

Of all the reasoning he had ever heard, that of the 
Senator against the reduction of ‘postage was the 
most extraordinary. The senator says it is taking 
the burden off of those who enjoy the benefits, and 
making those pay it who get none of the service, and 
do not want it, 

Surely, if the honorable senator had heard the 
Statements made to the Senate by the chairman of 
the Post Office Committee during the progress of this 
bill, he would have seen that the very reverse of his 
position was the fact. It is those who get the larg- 
est amount of mail service who pay the least to- 
wards sustaining the department; and those who get 
the least pay the most. The converse of his prop- 
osition is demonstrated by these facts: the Postmas- 
ter General’s annual’ report shows. that the letter 
postage received for the last year was $3,676,161 53, 
and the newspaper postage $549,743 83. The ex- 
penditure of. the department was $4,296,867 70. 
To sustain it, the letter postage contributed, in 
round numbers, three millions and a half 
of dollars, and the newspaper postage half 
a million. The service, however, was in a dif- 
ferrent proportion. The weights of the newspaper 
mail was eight-fold greater than that of the letter 
mail, and the expense consequently eight times 
greater, Was it not apparent, then, that the letter 
mail, which cost the least for transportation, and 
yielded the most revenue, had to sustain the news- 
paper mail, which required the largest expenditure 
for the public service, and yielded the least revenue? 
‘Was it not manifest that those who got the least 
benefits from the service paid ten times as much 
as those who got the most?’ ‘This. bill proposes to 
charge a- uniform rate of: letter postage, of five cents. 
lf this reduction confers a benefit on those who 
send or receive letters, it does not lessen the benefits 
derived by the community in relation to newspapers 
and the diffusion of intelligence by printed matter, 
sent through the mail; for these benefits, too, are 
enlarged by the bill. 

But the senator seems to think the delusion that 
postage is a tax, is kept up by the fact thata per- 
son paying a quarter of a dollar at a post office for a 
letter feels it more directly than he does the eight or 
ten dollars extra which he pays his (Mr. S.’s) 
constituents, individually, on their cotton goods. It 
really seemed strange to him, (Mr. S.,) that after 
twenty years of experience, ‘some people could not 
find out that, instead of paying more for their cotton 
goods in consequence of. protection, these goods 
were, year after year, growing cheaper and cheaper, 
and that they are at last obteined at lower prices 
than they have ever been obtained for before. 

How could it injure the farmer in Ilinois, who, 
heretofore. had to pay 25 cents each for his letters, 
to have, in future, to pay only 5 cents? If he re- 
quired no letters, would he not still feel the benefits 
of the increased facilities afforded by this bill in re- 
ceiving intelligence and printed information of great 
value to him? s i gie 

The senator apprehends that this measure will 
result in enormous exactions on the public treasury; 
that the high rates of postage ought to. be kept up, 
and competition with the department put down by 
law. š . 

This does not harmonize well with bis general 
doctrines. Fle assumes, too, that this bill will give 
no income to the department—or how was it to 
become a burden on the treasury? Now, it was 
easy to show that, even with the present correspon- 
dence passing through the mail at the rateof five 
cents possage, no such burden could fall upon the 
treasury as to affectit; but surely no senator would 
gontend that an increased correspondence was not to 


posed. In England, prior to the establishment of 
` the penny-postage system—the rates of postage be- 
ing high like ours—the correspondence, compared 
with the population, was 
that itis here, computing our correspondence by 
our population.” If the change ther. occasioned an 
increase four-fold, why should it not do the same 
here? The increase required here at 5 cents postage, 
to sustain the department, was only a fraction of 
the increase which had taken place ‘in England. 
There was, therefore, no ground whatever for ap- 
prehension that the department would be thrown 
upon the treasury as a burden, ; 
Mr. McDUFFIE asked what was the increase of 
correspondence in England, which followed the 


adoption of the penny postage system, and if there 


was not-a considerable deficit of revenue, 

_ Mr. MERRICK Proposed answering the ques- 
tion; but ; 

Mr. SIMMONS continued, and explained that 
there was no deficit now; on the contrary, there was 
a surplus of revenue from the penny postage in 
England. The income of the British post office for 
the year ending 5th January, 1844; was £1,620,- 
867, 11s. 10d.—the expenditure £977,140, 7s. 53d.; 
leaving a net surplus of revenue of £643,797, 4s. áld., 
outlof which £564,577, Os. 7d. was handed over to 
the admiralty to reimburse the expense of the packet 
service: still leaving a surplus of £79,150, 3s. 93p., 
or nearly $400,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But what was the result of 
‘the first year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a great falling off 
of revenue Sthe first year, because, in England, 
up to that time, the post office had been a source of 
revenue, which, under the new system, was no 
longer the principal object. The statements he had 
quoted were for the last year. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The revenue under the penny 
postage system exhibited a very great falling off 
from former years, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly: but revenue was 
no longer the object; it was to give the public the 
benefits and blessings of cheap postage. There the 
post office had always been looked to before as a 
Source of revenue; but that was given up for the 
sake of extending the benefits of the service to the 
public. Although the falling off of revenue at first 
was considerable, yet the increase of correspond- 
ence was continuous ever since. In this country, 
¿the Post Office Department never has been looked to 

i for revenue. It never was contemplated, that it 

should be. Now he had not any doubt himself, 

` that, if our postage was reduced to two cents, cor- 
responding with the penny-postage system in Eng- 
land, the increase of our correspondence would be 
just as great as the increase had been in England, 
ifnot greater. But as we did not propose to go so 
low as two cents, we did not calculate on so large 
an increase. In the proportion in which we had 
consented to reduce our postage, it was. fair to ex- 
pect that our increase of correspondence would be 
twofold. Itdid not, however, require half this in- 
crease to sustain the department. 

Mr. McDUFFIE had no confidence whatever in 
the calculations of an increase of correspondence 
from cheap postage. “He did not believe there was 
a farmer in the country who would write one 
letter more because he would have to pay only 
5 cents instead of 10 or 15 cents. The only bene- 
fits the reduction would confer, would be those to 
the manufacturing and commercial districts. These 
benefits they would enjoy at the expense of the 
whole community. i . 

Mr. McD. recapitulated his preceding views in 
relation to the effects of this measure. 

Mr. MERRICK knew very well the Senate was 
weary of discussion on this bill. He would not, 
therefore, prolong the debate by reiterating argu- 
ments already fully considered. He should, how- 
ever, ask the senator from South Carolina to take 
into consideration that the bill, in its present form, 
differed essentially from that which he had reported 
from the Committee. on the Post Office. And al- 
though it was not now allthat he wished it to be, 
still he would give it his cordial support; for he felt 
assured, notwithstanding the alterations made, 
which he considered injudicious and injurious, in 
the end it would prove a good and beneficial meas- 
ure, satisfactory to the country, and not likely to 
burden the treasury, as the senator supposed. It 
may possibly render a call upon the treasury for 
some small amount in the first year, and pos- 
sibly to a-less amount in the second year, ne- 
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be expected from the great reduction of postage pro- 


in the same proportion - 


cessary; but he was ‘satisfied thal, by ‘the third 
year, it would sustain. the- department; “and 
thereafter yield ample ‘means for such extension of 
the service.as the wants of the country may de- 
mand. He-did not, indeed, feel sure-that it would 
not sustain the department the first year; he hoped 
it would; but he should not be Surprised if it Would 
fall short a million of dollars, though he was certain 
the deficit could not exceed ‘that. Even if there 
was asmall deficit the’ second year, it would not 
alarm him; for he felt full confidence that the third, 
and, indeed, he believed the second year the depart. 
ment would sustain itself. The senator had not 
heard the statement he made to ‘the Senate some 
days ago, as to the basis of his (Mr. M.’s) calcula- 
tions, when framing the bill, He would repeat a few 
of the items of that statement. 

He had ascertained from the reports of the de- 
partment, that, in 1836, (prior to the interference of 
private expresses) the correspondence of this coun- 
try was 30,000,000 of letters: The increase, since, 
consequent upon the increase of population’ would, 
but for the private expresses, have brought the 
amount up to 50,000,000. Allowing the reduction 
of postage from the present rates to 5 and 10 cents 
(as proposed in the original bill) he calculated upon 
an increase of 20 percent. on the correspondence; 
which would bring the amount of letters up to 60,- 
000,000. This amount, at the average of 74 cents, 
(between 5 and 10) would give abundant means for 
sustaining the department. But the Senate had 
thought proper to make 5 cents the uniform postage 
for all distances; and although this cleared him of all 
responsibility for the measure, and threw it upon 
the Senate, still he felt satisfied that even 5.cents on 
60,000,000 letters would leave but a small deficit 
of revenue to be supplied from the treasury. 
The senator from Rhode Island calenlated up- 
on an increase of 30 or 40 per cent; and he 
(Mr. M.) thought it was only a reasonable cal- 
culation. Now, from 30 to 40 per cent. on the 
50 millions of letters which the correspondence 
of the United States is estimated at, would 
give about 70,000,000 letters, which, at 5 cents, 
would amount to $3,500,000; and the newspaper 
postage and postage of the government correspond- 
ence would make up the whole'sum required by the 
department to sustain itself, He trusted the senator ` 
would see that there was no just ground for the ap 
prehensions he entertained, 

The yeas and nays having been called for and or- 
dered on the passage of the bill, the vote was taken, 
and resulted—ycas 38, nays 12—as follows: 

¥EAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bar- 
row, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, 
Choate, Crittenden, Dix, Dayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fair 
field, koster, Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin. Johuson, Mer- 
rick, Miller, . Morehead, Niles, Porter, Rives, Simmons, 
Sturgcon, Tappan, Upham, Walker, White, Woodbridge, 
and Woodbury.--32. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Bagby, Clayton, 
Mannegan, Huger, Lewis, 
Semple, and Sevier—12, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
then went into executive session; and after some 
time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sarorpay, February 8, 1845. 


On motion of Mr. LEONARD, the reading of the 
journal was dispensed with. 

Mr. LEONARD made an appeal to the House to 
allow him to move the discharge of the Committee 
of the Whole House from Senate bill No. 35, enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make arrangement or comproimise with 
any of the sureties on bonds given to the United 
States by Samuel Swartwout, late collector of the 
customs for the port of New York.” 

By unanimous consent, the motion, having been 
received, wasagreed to, and the bill took its place 
on the Speaker's table. 

On motion of Mr. PARMENTER, accompanied 
by a brief explanation thereof, the joint resolution 
from the Senate to suspend a part of the 3d section 
of the joint resolution of September 11, 1841, rela- 
ting to lands for the naval depot at Memphis, was 
taken up by general consent, and concurred in. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, on leave, presented. certain 
joint resolutions of the legislature of North Carolina; 
which were referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. FISH, on leave, gave notice of his intention; 
ata future day, to move for leave to introduce a bill 


Colquitt, Haywood, 
McDuittic, Mangum, Phelps, 


to limit the lien upon real estate of judgments recov- 
ered in the courts of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, by general consent, 
the report of the Secretary of War respecting the 
contracts for the removal -west of the Choctaws; also 
a report in regard to Colt’s invention; and a ictter 
from theSecretary of the Treasury asking aù appro- 
priation for arrears of interest due the Chickasaw In- 
dians on investments in State stocks, were ordered 
‘to be-printed. ` S3 mes: 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. VANCE moved a suspension of the rules. 
that the House take up and act upon the private 
. bills on the Speaker's table, reported yesterday from 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. LEVY appealed to Mr. Vance to yield the 
. floor, to enable him to move the- discharge of the 
committee from the further consideration of the bill 
for the relief of Philip J. Fontaine, the objection to 
passage of which had been withdrawn. 

Mr. VANCE declined to lose any time for the 
action upon the numerous bills before them. The 
question on his motion was taken, and it was.agreed 
to. j 

The House accordingly procceeded to act upon 
the privaté bills on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. VANCE proposed that the list should be 
read over, and that those to which no objections 
were made be passed en masse. 

[Cries of “no, no;” “go through them in their 
order.” 

The bill for the relief of Arthur R. Frogge of 
Fentress county, Tennessee, was first taken up; the 
amendment was agreed to, and the bill was passed. 

The amendment to the bill for the relief of Daniel 
H. Warren was agreed to, and the bill was passed. 

The bill to extend the time [to 1847] for locating 
Virginia military land warrants, and returning sur- 
veys to the land office, came up. 

r. DROMGOOLE moved an amendment to ex- 
tend the time for five years—namely to 1852. 

Some conversation ensued by Messrs. DROM- 
GBOKE, C. JOHNSON, BARNARD, VANCE, 
GOGGIN, and McDOWELL. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
passed. K 

The following bills were severally ordered to be 
engrossed, and then read the third time, and passed: 

A bill for the relief of Ira Baldwin. , 

A bill for the relief of Stanley White. 

A bill for the relief of Dunnmg & McNair. 

A bill for the relief. of Thomas Bronaugh. 

A bill for the relief of Elliot Smith and Nathan 
Farnsworth. 

A bill for the relief of Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Curwen, surviving 
partner of Curwen and Willing. 

A bill for the relief of John Adams & John Ad- 
ams, jr. 

A. bill for the relief of Harvey & Slagg. 

A bill for the relief of Jacob Boston. 

A bill for the relief of Samuel Neely. 

A bill for the relief of Bennet M. Dell. 

A. bill for the relief of Elisha Morrell, adminis- 
trator of Joseph Icard, deceased. 

A bill for.the relief of Adino Goodenough. 

A resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
pay any balance that may be dne to the Shawnee 
Indians who served in the Florida war. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph and Lindsay Ward. 

A bill for the relief of William Gove. 

A bill for the relief of Lot Davis. 

A. bill for the relief of Isabella Baldridge, widow 
of Capt. John Baldridge, deceased. 

A. bill for the relief of Joseph M. Rhea. 

A, bill for the relief of Walker, Kinkle, & Ca- 
ruthers. 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Alexander Mitchell. 

A bill for the relief of Edward A. Lambert. ` 

A. bill for the relief of Benjamin J. Roberis. 

{A bill for the relief of James S. Camphell was 
laid on the table, after being debated by Messrs. 
C. JOHNSON, PETTIT, BRODHEAD, J. E 
CARY, and PARMENTER. : 

Mr. J. E. CARY, in the remarks which he made, 
said he hoped the House’ would indulge him a few 
moments in explanation of ‘this bill, as the petition- 
er was one of his constituents, ‘and he (Mr. C.) 
was not in the habit of troubling thé House, or con- 
suming its valuable time with any remarks, be- 
lieying as he did that there was a-great deal. more’ 
talk on that floor than was profitable*to the coun- 


case, he believed, if the House“would attend to the 
facts stated in the report just read,and which was fully 
supported by the proof before the committee, would 
be found to be one entitled to its: favorable conside- 
ration; and he trusted they would be enabled to dis 

criminate between this case and that class of cases 
which had been referred tò as so numerous, .and 
which gentleman seemed to apprehend would over- 
whelm the treasury, should the precedent be estab- 
lished of allowing them. It might be very proper 
to reject claims. of the character referred to—casés 
where property of individuals had been. déstroyed 
by the public enemy—and yet this claim might 
well be allowed, without violating at all the princi- 
ple upon which those should be rejected. This 


was a case, peculiar in most of its leading features, : 


to itself, and should not be objected to merely be- 
cause other claims, not at all like it, ought not to be 
allowed. A just and wise discrimination should be 
made. This was not, then, merely the ease of prop- 
erty destroyed by the public enemy, but ‘a case 
where the government had, in effect, converted to 
their own use, and, while so using it, and in conse- 
quence ofits being so used, it had been destroyed 
by the enemy. ‘The principle upon which this gov- 
ernment, every year, allowed compensation for 
horses and other property destroyed in the public 
service, would equally justify and require the al- 
lowance of this claim. 

This petitioner had peculiar strong claims upon 
the justice of this government. It was so fortified 
and strengthened by equitable considerations, that 
he hoped they would not, as they ought not to be 
very cager in seeking technical objections to it. 

The father of the petitioner, from whom he de- 
rives his right to the compensation, now asked for, 
was one of those noble-hearted, self sacrificing pa- 
triots residing on the exposed frontier of the New 
York settlements, who unhesitatingly staked their 
property, their lives, and their sacred honor in the 
cause of the liberty and independence of the coun- 
try; and, on his part, it was no idle vaporing or 
holyday sport. He resided on the very outskirts of 
the circle of civilized life; exposed toall the dan- 
ger and deprivations incident to that situation; and 
instead of deserting his post, and withdrawing, 
with his personal property, to a place of safety, as 
he might have done, he nobly and bravely stood 
his ground, and aided in forming a barrier to the 
incursions of the Indians, British, and tories. With 
ready alacrity did he obey the call of his country, 
and devote his property to its service, as wellas to 
risk his life and shed his best blood in its defence. [Te 
served during the whole of that eventful struggle for 
liberty and independence, and was engaged in 
some ofits fiercest contests with the foe, both savage 
and civilized; and that still mare cruel and treache- 
rous combination of both, the tories of the revolu- 
tion. Ofall those who shed their blood for us in 
the valley ofthe Mohawk in ‘that eventful strife, 
there was no one more brave, more devoted, or more 
useful to the country than Col. Samuel Camp- 
bell. 

What he suffered in the loss of property thus de- 
voted, is stated by the committee. The value at 
that time is proven to have been $2,000. The com- 
mittee have reported this bill for $1,500 only; but 
even this poor pittanee—poor indeed, and small as 
it is, in comparison to the amount of the loss and 
the interest, or the value of the services rendered— 
the petitioner is willing to receive in full satisfaction 
of all claims on account of such loss and services. 

The honorable gentleman then referred to the 
fact, asstated in the report, that for all those ‘ser- 
vices and losses neither Colonel Campbell, nor any 
of his posterity, had received any compensation 
whatever, either by way of pension or otherwise. 

Some objection had been made on the ground of 
delay, and on that he -begged to say a few words. 
‘That objection would have more force in his mind 
if it could be shown that this government had ever 
been ready or willing to pay the claim; but. he 
thought it a poor plea for them now to make, that 
although the claim was just in itself, as they had 
neglected and refused so long to pay it, they would 
now avail themselves of their own wrong, and ex- 
cuse their injustice now by pleading their former in- 


justice. Tt was said that two negatives, in grammati- 


cal construction, amount to an affirmative; but he 
could -not recognise the propriety of such a rule in 
ethics, by which two wrongs would be made equiv- 
alent to right. If this were so, he confessed it would 
be a very convenient rule for the exculpation of the 
government in its dealings with its own citizens; 


try or instructive to the members themselves. This 


and he hardly knew of any principle upon w 
could be excused. Std 
The gentleman from Massachusetss had said that 
this case had been before the committeon some 
former occasion, and because it was not then allowed, 
it was argued that it should not be now allowed. 
That argument was not one founded in justice, nor 
should it be allowed to prevail-in this case: Many, 
indeed, are and have been the cases where justice 
could only be obtained by repeated and earnest 
knocking at the doors of Congress; and he hoped 
yet that this House would wake up from its, slam- 
bering insensibility to the claims of justice-and hon- 


or, not only in this, but in many other cases; and 


though it be late, even at the eleventh hour, obey the 
calls of duty, and do right now instead of listening 
to the poor apology of former neglect to justify 
present wrong. He further stated some circum- 
‘stances relative to. the. petitioner having been com- 
peled to pay a considerable amount to the govern- 
mentas surety for one of the United States collect- 
ors, as a reason why this claim had been again 
presented and urged upon the attention of Congress. 
He said the whole amount now asked would scarce- 
ly exceed the amount due from the government for 
services which had been paid in continental money, 
as worthless as so much waste paper; and while it 
appeared the government was thus strict in exact- 
ing its bond against the petitioner, it ought not tò- 
repudiateits own just debt. : A . 

Anact granting a pension to James Duffy. 

A bill for the relief of Susannah Scott. 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Fitch. 

A bill for the relief of Isaac Allen. 

A. bill for the relief of Philip Schwartztrauber. 

A bill for the relief of Elijah Blodget. 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Homans. 

A bill for the relief of Richard Elliott. ` 

A bill for the relief of William Rich. 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of J. Mc- 
Farlane, ; 
_ A bill for the relief of the Bank of the Metropo- 


lis. A 

A bill for the relief of William Gump. 

A bill for the relief of John Fieklin. : 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of James 
Ritchie. 

An act (from the Senate) for the relief of Gideon ~- 
Batchelder and others. : 

A bill for the relief of Asenath Orvis. 

A bill for the relief of March Farrington. 

A bill for the relief of Henry N. Halsted. 

A bill for the relief of John H. McIntosh. 

A bill for the relief of the president and directors 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company. 

A bill for the relief of Justin Jacobs. 

A bill placing the name of Benjamin Allen: upon 
the pension roll.” 

A bill for the relief of Harrison Whitson. 

A bill for the relief of George Weniling. - ae 

A bill for the relief of Jacob L. Vance, of Ohio. 

A bill for the relief of Charles R. Allen, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. “ 

A. bill for the relief of John P. Converse. 

A bill supplemental to the act for the relief of 
Jehu Hollingsworth, of Blount county, Alabama, 
approved 28th June, 1838. 

A bill for the relief of John Boyd. 

A joint resolution for the relief of Sellers and Pen- 
nock, 

A. bill for the relief of Joseph Ramsey. 

A bill for the relief of George B. Russell. 

A bill to pay Capt. John B: Crozier’s company of 
mounted volunteers, Tennessee militia. 

A bill for the relief of Peter Von Schmidt. 

A resolution authorizing an allowance to Purser 
D. W. Thornton in the settlement of his accounts. 
ill granting a pension to George Whitten. 

A. bill for the relief of Mark Simpson. 

A bul for the relief of Joseph Craigmiles, of the 
State of Tennessee. ; 

A bill granting a pension to John E. Wright. 

A hill for the relief of Francis Summeraner, 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Watson. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make arrangement or compromise with any of 
the sureties on bonds given to the United States by 
Samuel Swartwout, late collector of the customs for 
the port of New York, was taken up, and debated 
by Messrs. G. W. JONES, HUNGERFORD 
SAUNDERS, PAYNE, BRINKERHOFF, and 
BELSER. Eir ‘ 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to lay the bill on the 
able; and on that motion he called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered. 


‘The question was taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 96, nays 58, as follows: oon 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, “Adamas, Arrington Ashe, Ba 
James Black; Blackwell, Brinkerhoft, N fore y 
Brown, Milton , Brown, William J. Brown, Burt, Cald- 
well, Carroll, Causin, Chappell, Chilton, Clingman, Colla- 
mer, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dickey, 
pouglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Elmer, Ficklin, Florence, 

‘oster, Fuller, Giddings, Goggin, Hannibal Hamlin, Ham: 
mett, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Houston, Hubard, Hud- 
son, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, P, B. Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston {King, Labranche, Lu- 
cas, Lumpkin, McClelland§McClernand, MeDowell, Marsh 
Edward J. Morris, Joseph. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Isaac E. Morse, Mosely, Murphy, Newton; Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, 
David S. Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, 
Senter, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith; Steenrod, Stetson, Siles, 
Summers, Thompson, Tibbaits, Tilden, Tucker, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost—96. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Barnard, Belser, 
Benton, Brengle, Burke, ‘Campbell, Carpenter, Augustus 
A. Chapman, Clinch, Clinton, Cobb, Cross, Darragh, Dean, 
Dillingham, Duncan, Farlee, Fish, Edward S. Hamlin, Har- 
per, Hopkins, Hubbell, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, 


James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenks, D. P. King,’ 


Leonard,McCauslen, McConnell, McKay, Pollock, Emer 
D. Potter, Ramsey, Rathbun, ‘Reding, Robinson, Russell, 
a ta Saunders,. David L. Seymour, Simons, John T. 
Smit! , John Stewart, Sykes, Thomasson, Tyler, Vance, 
Vinton, Weller, Wheaton, John White, Winthrop, and Wil- 
liam Wright—58. 

So the bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved to reconsider 
the, vote. 

Onthis motion Mr. MURPHY called for the 
yeas and nays, which were refused. iok 

Mr. HOPKINS appealed to the gentleman from 
Tennessee to’ postpone this subject until Monday, 
when the question could be definitively settled by 
the vote of a full House. That was all its friends 
wanted. i 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to postpone the ‘subject 
until Monday. : 

Mr. G. W. JONES called for the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. 

The question was taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—ayes 87, noes 40. 

So the bill was postponed until Monday. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of James C. 
Watson, deceased, came up; and was read by the 
Clerk. It appropriates $21,604 for slaves captured 
by the Creek Indians, sold by them to General Wat- 
son, and then delivered up 2i the officers of the 
government to the Seminoles, from whom they were 
captured. . : ; 

r. COBB called for the reading of the report; 
which was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. GIDDINGS called for the reading of the con- 
tract between General Jesup and the Creek war- 
riors, on which he said the report in favor of this 
claim rested. 

The Clerk read an agreement of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, by which all Indian property taken 
from the Indians was to belong the captors. 

Mr. GIDDINGS called for the reading of the 
agreement made in 1836. | 

The Clerk said there was no such agreement. 


Mr. STEPHENS said there was such an agree- - 


ment, and it-could be proved by all the correspond- 
ence that all property taken from the Indians, slaves 
as well as other property, was to belong to the cap- 
tors. 


A. discussion then ensued, in which Messrs. GED- - 


DINGS, COBB, ADAMS, STEPHENS, and BEL- 
SER took- part, ` : 
Mr. BELSER observed that he knew something 
of the circumstances of the contract which had 
originated this bill, but would not pretend to give 
his personal information to the House as authentic. 
The facts attending.the matter were simply these. 
In the year 1836, General Jesup, who was at that 
time in command of the forces of the government 
intended to operate against. the Seminoles then in 


arms, by authority, entered into a contract with ` 


certain warriors of the Creek tribe of Indians, to 
accompany him to Florida; and in that contract, 
among other agreements, there was one saying that 
those warriors should have all the property which 
they might take from the hostile foe. ‘The induce- 
ments to make this contract were, first, to estrange 
the Creeks from the Seminoles, and to prevent a 
union between them; and also that the government 
might have troops acquainted with the Indian war- 
fare, and more likely to be effective against the 
Seminoles than white men could be. 

These Creek warriors did accompany General 
Jesup into Florida; and, in the course of the cam- 
paisa, captured from the hostile foe upwards of one 


undred negroes belonging to their nation. 'These Hi 
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negroes were condemned, and sold to General Wat- 
son. A bill of sale for them was executed to him 


by the agent of the government, upon the payment ` 


ofthe purchase money; and an order was also issued 


- to deliver them to him. 


The officers of the government charged with the 
Seminole emigration, finding that the purchase of 
Watson would probably interfere with the treaty 
which had been conclu@ed with them, refused to 
surrender the negroes, thereby depriving Watson 
of the benefit of his purchases and the bill now pro- 
poses to refund him his money, with interest, -from 
the time he paid it over, together with reasonable 
compensation for his expense and trouble in en- 
deavoring te procure his property. i 

This contract was not only made with the appro- 
bation of the government, but has, time after time, 
been recognised-by its Secretaries of War; and the 
only objection to it is, that it, to some extent, involves’ 
the question of slavery. 

He held the doctrine that, whether the capture 
was duly made or not, could not affect the claim 
under consideration. If such an issue is at all per- 
tinent, it must be had between the government and 
the captor, and he was equally as cléar that the de- 
seription of the property captured could not come 
up in this form before the House. 

e was somewhat. astonished at the course of 
certain gentlemen. ‘They did not seem to draw 
the distinction between slaves and freemen. Slaves 
in the States and Territories, in which the institu- 
tion of slavery is recognised, are” chattels, so far as 
regards a necessary dominion over them. When 
life and good treatment ave involved, they are like 
other men; but servitude had been fixed on them, 
and so far as they are property, the title to them 
càn be transferred by the operations of law. 

After various decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, settling this view of the relations 
between master and slave, he thought that gentle- 
men ought to surrender their own opinions, and 
abide by the reasoning of their highest courts. 

_ Mr. HAMMETT called for the previous ques- 
thon, 
Mr. ADAMS moved to lay the bill on the table; 
when ` 

On motion by Mr. HAMMETT, 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. DODGE of Wisconsin: A petition numerously 
signed by citizens of the ‘Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress for an appropriation for the construction ofa har- 
bor at the town of Sheboygan, at the mouth of the Sheboy- 
gan river, inthe Territory of Wisconsin, on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McCLERNAND: The petition of Hampton Weed 
and others, citizens of Wayne county, Jinois, praying 
Congress to grant to the inhabitants of a certain township 
in said county a section of Jand, in lieu of one already grant- 
ed for school purposes, which is ofno value. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of 93 citizens of Rock isl- 
and county, in the State of Illinois. praying the grant of 160 
acres of Jand for school purposes: referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. $ z 

By. Mr. J. BLACK: The petition of Samue} Fisher, praying 
thata special law may be passed enabling him to procure a , 
patent for his invention for retarding wagons and carriages: 
referred to the Committee on Patents. . 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of G. S. Parker, ©. C. 

Hynicka and 60 others, citizens of Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, sexing that the postage on letters may be reduced 
to a fixed rate oftwo cents and the franking privilege abol- 
ished. 
“By Mr. A. P. STONE: The momorial of James Russell 
and 33 others, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying that 
Congress will furnish said Russell with means to consirnet 
a national planetarium at Washington. 

By Mr. StJOHN: The petition of George Reber and 33 
others, citizens of Erie county, Ohio, asking a division of 
said State of Ohio into two judicial circuits: referred to the 
Committee. on the Judiciary. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 10, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a report from the Treasury Department, transmitted 
in answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 18th 
December last, showing the names of the. deposi- 
tories of the public revenues, whether individuals or 
corporations, and the amount on deposit in the 
hands of each, at the close of each quarter during 
the year 1844, and the conditions on which the de- 
posites were made, and the reason for the selection 
of any new depository; which, on motion by Mr. 
EVANS, was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. . Saa 
Also, laid before the Senate a communication 


„copies of the Army Register for 1845. 7 


from, the War Department, transmitting. 


t printed | 


_ Mr. CHOATE presented a memorial from ci 
izens of Webster, Massachusetts,” remonstrating 
against the annexation of Texas to the United States: 
ordered to He on the table. Ten ec 

Also, presented. a petition from S: W. Northrop, 
and other citizens of the United States, praying that 
in the event of the. annexation of Texas, to the . 
United States, measures may be adopted for ‘ob- 
taining from the British government a cession to the 
United States of her possessiéns in Canada: ordered 
to lie-on the table. : faa : 

Mr. DIX presented a remonstrance of citizens of. 
Richfield, New York, and the roceedings. of a 
meeting of citizens of Skanateles, New York, against 
the annexation of Texas to the United States: or- 
dered to lie on the table. ` 

Also presented a petition of 95 citizens of Madi- 
son county, New York, praying for. the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, the slave trade between the several States, 
for the'repeal of so much of the act of February, 12, 
1793, as relates to the recapture of fugitive slaves, 
and the rejection of all propositions for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States: ordered to lie on 
the table. : 

Mr. NILES presented a petition from citizens of 
Hartford, Connecticut, praying for the annexation 
of Texa to the United Statés: ordered to lie on the 
table. ` 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from Wil- 
liam Miller, praying for a pension for services as a 
United States soldier in the last war: referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a memorial from 
a number of citizens of Michigan, praying that the 
revenue laws may be enforced against the captains 
and owners of steamboats on the lakes so as to com- 
pel them to procure supplies in the United States 
instead of British subjects, in violation of the reve- 
nue laws: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from citi- 
zeus of Oxford, Chenango county, in the State of 
New York, praying for the annexation of Canada 
to the United States: ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from the chamber 
of commerce of New York, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the mint of the United 
States at that place: referred to the Committee.on 
Finance. 

Mr. PHELPS, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the petition of the ad- 
ministrator of Wiliam Woodworth, praying an 
amendment of the patent laws, reported a bill to ex- 
tend the patent heretofore granted to William Wood- 
worth; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. . 

Mr. HAYWOOD presented resolutions adopted 
by the legislature of North Carolina, requesting the 
senators and representatives from that State to use 
their exertions to procure the speedy setuement of 
the just claims of the Cherokee Indians residing in 
that State; which were read} and ordered to be 
printed. f 7 

Also presented a memorial from the Cherokee In- 
dians aho have become citizons of North Carolina, 
praying for the full value of thejr property under 
the provisions of the 5th article of the constitution 
of the United States; which was referred to the. 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. BATES, the Committee on 
Pensions were discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition of Obadiah Blanding for a pen- 
sion; and it was referred to the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims. ; 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported back, with an amendment, the bill granting 
apension to Joseph Morrison. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
from the House giving the assent of Congress to the 
sale or other disposition of certain salt springs, here- 
tofore granted to the States of Michigan and Nli- 
nois. 

Also reported back from the same committee, 
with a recommendation that it do pass, the joint 
resolution concerning the copper rock of Lake. Su- 
rior, which was removed to Washington city. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, reported back (accompanied by.a written re- 


| port, which was ordered to be printed) Senate bill 


providing for the establishment of naval schools. . - 
Mr, HUGER presented. a memorial from. the. 


eo ae a 
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South Carolina Railroad Company, praying to be 
allowed to import, free of duty, one mile of pipes 
and machinery necessary to be worked. up on at- 
mospheric pressure on an inélined plane, where ropes 
are now used. ~ 

Mr. HUGER made some remarks -on the above 
petition, showing the propriety of the government 
giving countenance and ‘support to. the experiment 
proposed to be made in testing the utility of - atmos- 
pheric railways. He argued in support of the pray- 
ex-of the petition, that the importation, free of duty, 
of this amount of railroad pipes, would be of ad- 
vantage to the iron interest, instead of an injury 
to it, for the reason that if the ‘experiment proved 
successful, it would gauge a greater demand for iron: 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON gave notice of his intention to 
introduce a bill—title not heard. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Barrow, on 
‘Tuesday last, authorizing the secretary of the Senate 
to contract with the proprietor of a chart of the 
soundings in the Gulf of Mexico, for 5,000 copies 
thereof, was taken up and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Numerous bills from the House, principally of a 

rivate character, were read twice, and appropriate- 
ly referred. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred a resolution of the Senate 
upon the subject, reported in favor of printing extra 
copies of the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relation on the subject of annexation. 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the previous 
orders of the day were postponed,and the joint. reso- 
lution amendatory of the resolution passed the 30th 
April, 1814, respecting the application of certain 
appropriations heretofore made to ratify claims for 
property lost and destroyed in Florida, was taken 
up as in committee of the whole, and after a few ex- 
planatory remarks by him, was reported to the Sen- 
ate, and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The joint resolution for the relief of Seth M. 
Leavenworth was read the third time and passed. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed for the purpose of taking 
up the three several appropriation bills from the 
House; when 

The act making appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, 
was considered as in committee of the whole; and 
on motion by Mr. EVANS, the word “fiscal”? was 
struck from the bill, when the bill was reported to 
the Senate, read the third time and passed. 

The act making appropriation for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing 30th June, 1846, was taken up ag in committee 
of the whole; and, on motion by Mr. HUNTING- 
TON, soamended, as to provide that no greater 
sum than $1,000 per annum shall be paid to any 
mailagent of any description by the department. 
The bill was then reported to the Senate, and the 
amendment of the committee being concurred in, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Theact making ap»ropriation for the preserva- 
tion, repair, and construction of certain fortifications, 
for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, was taken 
up as in committee of the whole on an amendment 
from the Committee on Finance, appropriating 
$40,000 for a sea-wall and break-water, in the har- 
por of Boston, Massachusetts. The amendment 
being agreed to, the bill was reported to the Senate, 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the joint reso- 
lution providing for the purchase and distribution 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was ¿taken up for consideration; but, on 
on the suggestion of Mr. MERRICK, was ordered 
to lie on the table, to enable him to obtain certain 
information concerning it. 

On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the joint resolution 
was taken up for consideration providing for distrib- 
uting the work on the exploring expedition, as fol- 
lows: 56 copies to be delivered to the Secretary of 
State, to be distributed thus: one copy to each of 
the United States; two copies to the government of 
France; two copies to the government of Great Brit- 
jan; and one copy each to Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Tuscany, the 
Ecclesiastical States, the Two- Sicilies, Turkey, 
Mexico, New Grenada, Venezuela, Chili, Peru, the 


Argentine Republic, Brazil, and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands; and one copy to the naval squadron in Brook- 
lyn, New York. And also further providing for the 
distribution of one copy each to Charles Wilkes, 
William L. Hudson, and Cadwallader Ringgold, 


commandants of vessels in the exploring expedition; | 


two copies to be placed inthe Library of Congress, 
and the residue of the work to be preserved for fu- 


- ture distribution: wens ak es 
On motion by Mr. FOSTER, the resolution was | 


so amended as to give two copies to Russia instead 
of one, and to give one copy to the government of 
Greece. SA 

. Mr. ASHLEY moved that one copy be given to 
the Republic of Texas; which he presumed was un- 


intentionally omitted. 


Mr. TAPPAN said a great number of copies 
would be left for future distribution, and if Texas 
was admitted as one or more States into the Union, 
she will, as a matter of course, receive copies in the 
same manner as the States of this Union receive 
them—by this resolution. It was probable that 
Texas would become one of the States of this 
Union; he therefore hoped that the senator would 
not press his motion. 

Mr. ASHLEY said it séemed to be slighting 
that republic to overlook her in the distribution. He 
would not, however, press the motion against the 
wishes of the senator from Ohio. ` ; 

The resolution was then reported to the Senate, 
and, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. ` 

Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolution; 
which, under the rule, lies one day on the ta- 
ble, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to the > any plan which he may have de- 
vised, or.which may hein possession of the Department of 
War, by the adoption of which greater facilities of approach 
to, and intercourse with. the mineral region of Lake Supe- 
vior will be afforded, and its wealth and importance be more 
fally developed. 


LAWS AND 


TREATIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The general orders having been announced, on 
motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the previous orders 
were ` postponed, and the Senate joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to contract for co- 
pies ofa proposed edition of the laws and treaties of 
the United States, was taken up as in committee of 
the whole for consideration, 

It proposes the purchase of 1,000 copies of the 
work, at $2 50 per copy. 

Mr. ALLEN suggested an amendment author- 
izing an addition to the work, of the journal of the 
federal convention, and of the constitutions of the 
several States. ft would be very desirable, if not 
necessary, to have these documents comprised in 
the same work with the laws and treaties, for the 
convenience of reference. 

Mr. MOREHEAD explained that this was un- 
necessary; and that the expense of making any ad- 
dition to the work would preclude the possibility of 
obtaining it at any price Congress would consent to 
allow. It would so embarrass the publication that 
the object of the joint resolution would. would be 
defeated. ‘ 

Mr. CHOATE concurred with the senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ALLEN, under these circumstances, with- 
drew the amendment. 

The joint resolution was then reported back to 
the Senate, without amendment, and- ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


The regularcalendar was then taken up, and the 
first bill in order was the Senate bill to provide for 
ascertainment of claims of American citizens for 
spoliations prior to the 31st day of July, 1801. 

Mr. CHOATE explained at considerable length 
the origin and nature ofthe claims, and stated the 
grounds upon which the bill had been reported from 
the Committee on Forcign Relations. {n conclu- 


“sion, he submitted a substitute for the original bill 


which he moved as an amendment. ; 

The original bill provides that, for the purpose of 
determining the validity and amount of the unsatis- 
fied claims to indemnity of sundry citizens of the 
United States upon the French government, arising 
out of illegal captures, detentions, forcible seizures, 
illegal condemnations, and confiscations, committed 

rior to the ratification of the convention between 
the United States and the French republic, concluded 
on the 13th September, 1800, the ratifications of 


which were exchanged on the 31st of July follow- 
ing, three commissioners shall be appointed, by-and . 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to meet in 
Washington on some day to be fixed in the bill, 
and, within the space of two years, to receive, exam- 
ine, and decide upon all such claims submitted to 
them. The other provisions and the provisos of the 
bill are then given in detail; the report of the com- 
missioners to be of record’ in the-department as a 
guideto Congress in adjusting the claims. 

The substitute offered by. Mr.Cuoare provides a 
direct appropriation of five millions, as a fund out of 
which satisfaction is to be, made by aratable dis- 
tribution among the claimants adjudged to be enti- 
tled by the board of commissioners. It enters mi- 


} nutely into details for the guidance and limitation of 


the commission in the investigation of the claims. 
The amendment was read through and adopted. 
The bill, as amended, was reported back to -the 
Senate, and the amendment was concurred in. — 
On the question of engrossment, Mr. HANNE- 
GAN called for the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered. ; ; nt 
The vote was then taken, and resülted, yeas 26, 
nays 15, as follows: a l 
YEAS—Messts. Ashley, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Dayton, ` Evans, Fairfield, 
Francis, Huntington, Johnson, . Merrick,’ Miller, .: Niles, 
Phelps, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, White, 
Woodbridge, and Woodbury —26. ! 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Benton, 
Breese, Colquitt, Dix, Dickinson, Hannegan, Huger, Lewis, 
MeDuilie, Mangum, Tappan, and Walker—15. `, 
So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and ‘read 
a third time. 


‘MOTIONS TO POSTPONE THE 


ORDRES. ; 

Mr. MERRICK moved to postpone the. previous 
orders, for the purpose of taking up the bill for the 
relief of Fuller and Saltmarsh, reported from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The motion did not prevail. 

Mr. DICKINSON moved to postpone the pre- 
vious orders, and take up the unfinished discussion 
on the bill granting appeals in cases of bankruptcy. 

Mr. BERRIEN hoped the Senate would proceed 
with the general orders. ~ 

Mr. DICKINSON would be satisfied, if the- Sen- 
ate would proceed with the general orders, to wait 
tll the bill he called for should come up in its turn, - 
He withdrew his motion. cs 

„Mr. HENDERSON moved to postpone the pre- 
vious orders, with a view of taking up the Senate 
bill in relation to. the Dubuque claim, on which 
there was a pending debate when it was last laid 
aside. 

The motion did not prevail. 

Mr. CHOATE moved to postpone the previous 
orders, with a view of taking up the House bill 
providing for the purchase of certain copies of the 
History of Oregon and California. ` 

The motion did not prevail. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

The calendar was then taken up, and thefirst bill ` 
in order was the House joint resolution to change 
the name of the brig “Daniel Webster” to “Adela,” 
and the name of the schooner “Mary Francis” to 
that of “Isabella.” 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of the joint resolution. : 

It was accordingly indefinitely postponed. 

The next bill was one reported by Mr. MILLER, 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
to provide a free bridge across the Eastern Branch 
of the Potomac, in the city of Washington. 

It was considered as in committee of the whole, 
reported back without amendment, and ordered to 
be engrossed, and read a third time—yeas 98, nays 
17, as follows: 
rs. Barrow. Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, 
hoate, Colquitt, Crittenden, Da on, Evans, 
Krancis, Henderson, Huntington, 3 n agin, Jonn- 
angum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Sim- 
pham, Walker, White, Woodbridge, and Wood- 


PREVIOUS 


bury . A 
NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Clayton, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannes 
Haywood, MeDutiie, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Tap 
pan—17. Å 
The next thing in order was the Senate joint res- 
olution to regulate the making of contracts for the 
transportation of the mails over railroads, 
_ Mr. MERRICK said the House had passed a 
joint resolution on the same subject; and he would 
prefer laying the Senate resolution on the table, and 
proceeding with that of the House. i 


On Mr. M.’s motion; 
bier laid on the table. 
r. M. then moved to take up that of the House 
Mr. SEVIER hoped the Senate would proceed 
with the general orders, | 
Mr. MERRICK, as-there was objection made, 
withdrew his motion to take up the House joint 
resolution. . ve ' 
The next bill in order was that reported Mr. 
Hountiveron, from the Committee on Com- 
merco, slewing drawback ‘upon foreign merchan- 
ise, exported in the original: packages to Chihua- 
hua and Santa Fee, in Mexico a ; saa 
The bill was taken up for consideration, as in 


the ‘Senate joint resolution 


committee of the whole; and, on motion by Mr. - 


BREESE, amended so as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to direct the inspectors to do duty in 
any part of the State of Missouri he may deem ne- 
cessary., 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and the 
amendment being concurred in, it was ordered to be 
engrossed, and read a third time. 

The next bill in order was the Senate bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Benton, and reported by Mr. CRIT- 
TENDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
providing for the organization of a company of 
sappers, miners, and pontoniers. 


t was taken up as in committee of the whole for. 


consideration, reported back without amendment, 
and ordered to be engrossed and reada third time. 

On motion of Mr. TAPPAN, the Senate bill pro- 
viding for quieting the titles to certain lots in the 
towns, of Perrysburg and Croghansville, in the 
State of Ohio, was taken up, the question being on 

- concurring in the amendment made by the House 
of Representatives, which ‘amendment authorizes 
those persons whose title lapsed, and reverted 
to the United States, to make good their obligations 
and redeem their titles. - 

Mr. PHELPS opposed the amendment. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE explained that it could oc- 
casion no loss to the general government, nor to the 
State of Ohio, while the denial of this power of re- 
demption might be injurious to many individuals. 
If the United States were to insist upon its rever- 
wionary interest, and sell the lots, it would be bound, 
under the terms of the grant, to pay over whatever 
they would sell for to the State of Ohio. It was the 
same thing, then, to let the original claimants make 
good their payments to the State, and no one would 
be aggrieved, - 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. PHELPS gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill. — 

Mr. COLQUITT gave notice that he would to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a bill for the remis- 
sion of duty on railroad iron in certain cases. 

The Senate joint resolution authorizing the At- 
torney General to contract for copies of a proposed 
edition of the laws and treaties of the United States, 
was then read a third time and passed. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
` Monpay, February 10, 1745. 
The journal having been read, 
PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. DANA, on leave, introduced a bill to reduce 
and graduate the price of the public lands in favor of 
actual settlers and cultivators, and to appropriate 
the proceeds thereof: read twice, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

i YEAS AND NAYS. . 

Mr. DUNCAN submitted a resolution directing 
the Committee on Public Buildings to confer with 
Professor Morse, and ascertain from him if he can 
invent or adopta more expeditious mode of taking 
the yeas and nays than that in present use, and if 
go, also the probable cost thereof. Agreed to. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. OWEN remarked that there was an import- 
ant bill organizing a Smithsonian Institution, and 
which had been passed in the Senate, now lying in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
which he understood it was the intention of the 
chairman of the Library. Committee to call up in a 
few days; and. to which, at the proper time, 1t was 
his (Mr. 0.’s) intention to offer an amendment, or 
rather a substitute. He asked leave to introduce 
that substitute, that it might be referred to the same 
committee; and, as the subject was new to many 
members, that it might be printed for the informa- 
tion of the House. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Leave being granted,- the substitute was received 
referred, and ordered to be printed. Pie ae 
Mr. HARDIN asked leave to offer a resolution 
fixing a time for taking the vate on the post office 
bill; but objections being made, it was not received. 
Mr. HARDIN moved. to suspend the rules; but 
the motion was decided to be out of order. 

, Mr. CARY, on leave, introduced abill for the re- 
lief of Josias Scott: read twice and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. — - 4 

TERRITORIAL BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER announced that this wag the day 
= apart for the consideration of térritorial business 
an s 

On motion of Mr. LEVY, the Committee of the 
Whole was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of all the territorial business; and the same was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. - 

- On motion of Mr. LEVY, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. J. W. Davis, of Indiana, in the chair,) and 
acted on the following bills: 

The bill to enable the people of Iowa to form a 
constitution and State government, with a view to 
the admittance of said State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the other States was read, and 
then laid aside informally. 

On motion of Mr. H. DODGE, the followin 
bills were severally taken up and considered, an 
laid aside to be reported to the House. 

` LIGHT-HOUSE. 

A bill making appropriations for the erection of a 
light-house at the town of Southport, Territory of 
Wisconsin. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

A bill providing for the continuation of the har- 
bor improvements already commenced at the town 
of Southport, Territory of Wisconsin. 

ROADS. 

A bill for the construction and improvement of 

certain roads in the Territory of Wisconsin, 
MINERAL POINT TOWN LOTS. 

A bill authorizing the President of the United 
States to cause patents to be issued for certain lots 
in the town of Mineral Point, Territory of Wiscon- 
sin. 

On motion of Mr. LEVY, the following bills were 
severally taken up, and considered, and laid aside to 
be reported to the House. f 

A bill providing for the payment of certain mili- 
tia forces called into service in the Territory of Flor- 
ida. 

A bill to compensate certain registers and receiv- 
ers of land offices in Florida for special services, and 
to prescribe the fees to be received by all such offi- 
cers in other cases. - 

Mr. LEVY explained the purport of the bill, at 
the request of Mr. C. Jonxson, who also subse- 
quently made some observations thereon, and moved 
to strike out the first section of the bill. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. T. 
SMITH and Mr. WENTWORTH. 

Mr. LEVY submitted an amendment to meet 
the views of gentlemen; which was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the question as 
amended— the motion being to strike out; which was 
agreed to. - : 

Mr.C. JOHNSON then moved that the bill be 
laid aside, to be reported to the House, with the 
recommendation that it be rejected; which was agreed 
Mir. A.C. DODGE called up the bill making ap- 
propriations for certain improvements in the Terri- 
tory of Iowa; which, after some explanations, was 
laid aside to be reported to the House. . 

Mr. A. C. DODGE next caled up the bill No. 
588, being a bill supplemental to an act entitled An 
act for laying off the towns of Fort Madison and 
Burlington, inthe county of DesMoines and towns 
of Belleview, Dubuque, and Peru, in the county of 
Dubuque, Wisconsin, and for other- purposes, ap- 
proved 2d July, 1836, and the amendatory act there- 
to. y F 
No amendment being proposed, the bill was laid 
aside to be reported. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN FLORIDA. 

The bill making appropriations of $25,000 for 
certain improvements in Florida was taken up. 

Mr. LEVY moved an amendment to add a sec- 
tion providing for the reappropriation of all sums 


heretofore appropriated-for improvements in Flori- 
da, the application of which:was suspended by To- 
dian hostilities, for the purposes for which the 
original appropriations were made. : 

Mr. L. explained the amendment; and a brief 
conversation ensued, in which Messrs, WENT- 
WORTH, CARROLL,- VINTON, and LEVY 
participated, we, 

Mr. LEVY, in order to prevent consumption: of 
time, withdrew the amendment. ENRE 

He offered another amendment to divert a portion 
of the appropriation for another purpóse than that 
Specified; but, on prospect of debate, withdrew the 
amendment. . : : 

The bill was laid aside to be reported. 


PAYMENT OF IOWA MILITIA. 


On motien of Mr. A. C. DODGE, the bill to pro- 
vide for the payment of Iowa militia called into ser- 
vice in December, 1839, was taken up.’ 
eee CAVE JOHNSON briefly objected to the 

ill. : . 

Mr. JAMESON stated his views on the bill, to 
which he forbore to press his former objections, al- 
though (he was understood to say) he considered 
that the governor of the Territory had transcended 
the proper limits of his authority in calling out the 
militia, the conipensation for whose services the bill” 
proposed to oe 

Mr. BRENGLE opposed the bill, on the general 
principle that the military force could nothe brought 
into requisition except as auxiliary to the execution 
of the civil authority, and in compliance with the 
law of the Jand, neither of which justifying circum- 
stances existed in this case. 

Mr. McCLELLAND briefly opposed the bill, 
and concluded his remarks by offering an amend- 
ment as a substitute for that of Mr. Rarimun, 
directing the Secretary of War to ascertain the 
amount expended by the late Territory of Missouri 
in sustaining the jurisdiction of said Territory in the 
controversy with the State of Ohio, and to pay the 
same to the now State of Missouri, provided the 
same do not exceed $30,000, which sum it proposed 
hereby to appropriate. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the amendment, 
was taken, and it was rejected. 

The question then being on laying aside the bill 
to be reported to the House, ne 

Mr. JAMESON replied to Mr. G. Davis, taking 
exception to the grounds on which Mr. D. had ad- 
vocated the bill, and vindicating the right of the 
position of the State of Missouri in her boundary 
controverry with Iowa. i 

Mr. G. DAVIS spoke in favor of the bill. 

Mr. DEAN made a brief statement of facts, on 
which the claim rests, and advocated the bill. 

Mr. VINTON addressed the committee in oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. A. ČC. DODGE addressed the committee ear- 
nestly in reply to Mr. V., and in favor of the bill. 

The debate was continued by Mr. A. ©. 

DODGE, Mr. GARRETT DAVIS, and Mr. VIN- 
TON. : 
Mr. DODGE replied in a few words, glancing at 
the reasons of justice and expediency, which in his 
opinion demanded favorable action on this bill, con- 
cerning which he referred to the fact that, after full 
debate in committee, and in the House, it had three 
times passed this House on a vote by yeas and nays, 
and been lost in the Senate for want ofa committee, 
or some one specially to take charge of territorial 
interests. 

‘The bill was about being laid aside to be reported, 
wher ` 2 
Mr. RATHBUN offered an amendment provi- 
ding for the payment of the militia of Missouri, 
called out for similar service in defence of her con- 
stitutional limits. 

Mr. it. briefly stated, that the appropriation pro- 
posed in his amendment was as just as the bill itself; 
and equally just, he concluded, would be the pay-. 
ment of the militia of Ohio, Michigan, &c., who had 

erformed similar service, and for which their States 
fad no idea of calling on the general government. 
for payment. 

Mr. WELLER objected to the amendment as 
designed to defeat the bill, and advocated the pas- _ 
sage of the bill in its original form. i z 

Mr. RATHBUN rejoined, and opposed the bill. 

Mr. WELLER appealed. to gentlemen. to 
forego the debate on the question of boundary tll 
it came up in a regular manner. There was -a bill: 


_ before the House for the admission of Iowa into the 


ar 
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Union; which would. shortly come up, and then the 
whole debate would have to be gone over again. 

Mr. A. C. DODGE replied to the remarks of Mr. 
Jameson, defending the claim of Iowa to the bound- 
ary line asked for by her. coed 

On motion by Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, the bill 
was laid aside to be reported to the House. : 

_Mr. A.-V. BROWN moved’ that the committee 
take up the bill providing for the admission’ of 
Florida and Iowa into the Union on an equal footing 
with thé other States. Ba 

The question being put, it was found that no 


“quorum voted. ‘ 


Tellers were called for; when’ > : i 
Messrs, C. JOHNSON and GRINNELL were. 
appointed tellers, and they reported. 82 in the af- 
firmative, and 5 in the negative; no quorum voting. 

As it was said to be evident that there was a quo- 
rum present, the vote was again taken: by the same 
tellers, who reported 83 in the affirmative, and 32 

in the negativer ` ; 

So the bill was taken up, and read by the Clerk at’ 
length. The first section was read, and passed 
without amendment. : 

To the second section an amendment was offered 

‘by Mr. RELFE, defining the boundaries of Iowa 
and Missouri. ` 

„Mr. A. V. BROWN said the Committce on Ter- 
ritories had avoided this perplexing question, and 
he trusted this committec would not now enter upon 
it, Ofthe controversy between Missouri and Iowa, 
they had heard much this morning; and he appre- ' 
hended it might embarrass the passage of this bill 
if any other course were pursued than that Jaid 
down by the Committee on Territories, in a provis- 
ion of this bill, which left the question of boundary 
to be settled hereafter, in a mode pointed out. The 
northern boundary of Missouri had to be settled; 
and when it was defined, the Committee on Teri- 
tories proposed that it should be the southern bound- 
ary of lowa. He Roped, therefore, that this per- 
plexing question would be disposed of as the Com- 
mittee on Territories designed it to be, and that it 
would not be brought into`their discussions on this 
occasion. f 

Mr. RELFE spoke in support of his amendment, 

Mr. BRENGLE said Missouri was now a State 
of this Union, and her northern boundary had to be 
defined and settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In this respect, then, she was above 
and beyond the action ef Congress. He therefore, 
at some length, opposed the amendment. 

Mr. DUNCAN moved the following amendment 
to the amendment: 

Strike out the second section after the word “that,” in 
the first line, and insert: 

‘This admissicn of the State of Iowa is upon the express 
condition that the said State shall consist of, and have juris- 
diction over, the territory included within the following 
boundaries—to wit: beginning in the middle of the St. Pe- 
ters river, at the junction of the Watonwaer or Blue Earth 
river; with the said river St. Peter running thence due east 
to the boundary line of the Territory of Wisconsin, in the 
middle of the Mississippi river; thence downthe middle of 
the last named river with the boundary line of the Territory, 
of Wiscousin and State of Illinois to the northeast corner of 
the State of Missouri, in said river Mississippi; thence west- 
wardly with the boundary line of said State of Missouri to a 
point due south from the place of beginning; thence due 
north to the place of beginning in said St. Peters river. 

Sec. 3..Be it further enacted, That the said State of Iowa 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction on the river Mississippi, 
and every other river bordering on the said State of Iowa, 
so faras the said rivers shall form a common boundary to 
said State, and any other State or States now-or hereafter to 
be formed and bounded by the same; such rivers to be com- 
mon to both, and that the said river Mississippi, and the nav- 
igable rivers and waters Icading into the same, shall be 
common. highways, and forever free as well to the inhab- 
itants of said State as to all other citizens of the United 
States, without any tax, duty, impost, or toll therefor im- 
posed by the said State of Lowa. 

Seo. 4, Be it further enacted, That itis hereby made and 
declared to be. a fundamental condition of the admission of 
said State of Iowa into the Union, that so much of this act 
as relates.to the said State of Iowa shall be assented to by a 
convention of delegates, to be elected by the people of said 
State, for the purpose of giving the assent herein required, 
and as soon assuch assent shall be given, the President of 
the United States shall announce the same by proclamation; 
and therefrom, and without further proceedings on the part 
of Congress, the admission of the said State of Iowa into 
the Union, on an equal footing, in all respects whatever, 
with the original States, shall be considered as complete: 

Mr. D. exhibited for the examination of mem- 
bers a map of Nicolet, which he held in his hand; 
and he said his object in offering. this. amendment 
was to bring Iowa within the boundaries designated 
by Nicolet, comprising an amount of territory of 
about 39,400 miles-——a larger amount -of land than . 
was comprised In the State of Ohio. This would’ 
leave territory for two other States, as would be 


seen by reference to this map. It lefta large por- 
tion of territory north of the State of Iowa, if it 
became a State, large enough, by. running as high 
up as the northern line of Iowa, and across to. Mis- 
souri, for a State; and it also left the nucleus of a 
State (which was now settled) north of the boundary 
laid down by Nicolet, and embrating a. large and 
valuable territory. oO" ade bite 
After some observations from Mr. AUG. C- 
DODGE; : y : 


_Mr. A. V. BROWN, chairman of the Committee ` 


on Territories, had but a word to say on this ques-- 
tion. There had been various propositions. sab- 
mitted to the committee; various maps had been: 
examined by them; the question of boundary inves- 
tigated by them with much care; and the conclusion 
to which they had come was to adhere to the 
boundary asked for by the people of lowa, who 
were there, who had settled the country, and whose 
voice should be listened to in the matter. The 
State, as bounded by the bill, and as agreed upon 
by the Committee on Territories, was smaller than 
Missouri or Virginia, and about the same size as 
Michigan; and on the score of territory there could 
be no just cause of complaint. The committee be- 
lieved that the boundaries, as designated on the 
map, and asked for by the people of the Territory, 
were the best ones. 


Mr. DUNCAN insisted that, notwithstanding 
what the gentleman said about the comparative size 
of the State with Missouri and Virginia, he under- 
took to say that in the State, as bounded by the bill, 
there was double and treble the valuable land. The 
gentleman talked about the boundaries of nature. 
The boundaries which he (Mr. D.) proposed were 
the boundaries of nature. His object in proposing 
them was not political, but to leave the boundary in 
the best manner, so that other States could be 
formed as he had before spoken of. He held in his 
hand a statement of the topographical engineer, 
showing that the boundaries he proposed contained 
an area as large as Ohio or New York, and larger, 
in point of fertility of soil, than any two States in 
the United States. 

Mr. VINTON expressed the gratification he felt 
at his colleague’s having offered this amendment, 
and was proceeding to give his views generally, 
when he yielded, and, 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the committee 
rose and reported their action on the above several 
bills to the House. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN moved that the bills just re- 
ported be put upon their passage. 


SURETIES OF SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 


Mr. GEORGE W. JONES called up the priv- 
ileged motion which he had made to reconsider the 
vote hy which the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to enter into an arrangement or com- 
promise with the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, was 
laid on the table, and he withdrew the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. MURPHY immediately renewed it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS raised the point of order that 
the House having acted on the motion by vote of 
postponement, it was not competent for the gentle- 
man to withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. 

On motion of Mr. MURPHY, the consideration 
of his motion was postponed until Friday next. 


AMOS KENDALL. 


Mr. FRENCH, on leave, presented the memorial 
of Amos Kendall, setting forth the losses he incur- 
red in consequence of the suit against him by Stock- 
ton and Stokes for the performance of his duty to 
the government in the office of Postmaster General. 
The memorialist prays that Congress will take his 
case into immediate consideration, and provide by law 
for the payment of all his expenses incurred in his 
defence, together with reasonable counsel fees; and 
also by a commission on the sums disbursed under 
the act of Congress imposing on him special duties, 
which have proved to be so responsible and ruindus, 
or in such other way as to them may seem meet and 
proper, afford him some indemnity for the loss of time, 
and the many other injuries inflicted on him without 
jast cause, and in violation of law, for his fidelity to 
‘his trast while in the service of the government: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN moved that the House take 
up the territorial bills that had just been passed in 
Committee of the Whole; when ; 

Mr. JAMESON moved -for the printing of the 
Ist article of the constitution of Missouri; but objec- 


‘alle! 


tions being made, the motion was decided to be out 
of order. oe i 3 E 
` [The following is the article which J. wished to 
have printed: and. it is inserted here at his request 
and that of Mr. Bowi: 
i 2O QARTICLE Í a 

“We do declare, establish, ratify. and confirm, the follow- 
ing asthe permanent boundaries of said State, that is to say: 
‘Beginning in the middle of the Mississippi river, on the par- 
of thirty-six degrees of north.. latitude; thence west, 
along the said parallel of latitude, to the St. Francois river; 
thence up, and following the course of that river, in the 


“middle of the main channel thereof, to the parallel of lati- 


tude of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes; thence west, 
along the same, toa point where the said parallel is inter- 
sected by a meridian line passing through the middle 
of the mouth of the Kansas river, where the. same 
empties into the Missouri river; thence, from the point 
aforesaid, north, along¥thet said meridian line, to the 
intersection of the parallel of latitude which passes through 
the-rapids of the river Des Moines, making the said line cor- 
respond with the Indian boundary line; thence east, from 
the point of intersection last aforesaid, along the said paral- 
lel of latitude, to the middle of the channel of the main fork 
of the said river Des Moines; thence down along the middle 
ofthe main channel of the-said river Des Moines to the 
mouth of the same, where it empties into the Mississippi 
river; thence due east to the middle of the main channel of 
the Mississippi river; thence down, and following the course 
of the Mississippi river, in the middle of the main channel 
thereof, to the place of beginning,’ ”] 


On motion, the House then adjourned. weg oe 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: i 


By Mr. MeDOWELL: The petitions of sundry persons in 
Clermont county, Ohiofpraying fora’two-horsé mail route 
from Cincinnati to Bethel, and Velicity, in said county; re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
` By Mr. FARLUE: The petition of John F. Lay, and 77 
other citizens of Bedford county, Pennsylvania, for the re- 
duction of the rates of postage. ‘ 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of B. Chamberlain, and 
others, of the county. of Cattaraugus, and State of New 
York, praying for the. abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Flori- 
da, and for the repeal of certain laws in the Territory of 
Florida in relation to slavery. i 

By Mr. CALDWELL: The petition of John Turner, of 
Wayne-county, Kentucky, asking for a pension: referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The memorial oft W. Hamilton Wat- 
kins, and 90 other citizens of New Orleans, praying that 
Congress may pass House bill No. 71, entitled A bill to 
amend an act entitled ‘an act to provide for the better se- 
curity of the lives of passengers on board of vessels pro- 
peiled in whole or in part by steam,” approved July 9, 1888: 
ened to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Jnion. . 

Mr. BAKER presented the petition of Lewis Strong, and 
44 other ditizens of Northampton, Massachusetts, praying 
for a reduction of postage. 

By Mr. MeCAUSLEN: Petitions from Columbiana county, 
Ohio, praying for a reduction of the price of the public. 
lands: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. y 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Henry Walters, È. P. 
Hughes, and 30 others, citizens of Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, asking the reduction of postage to a fixed rate of two 
cents, and for the abolition of the franking privilege. 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of Caleb Belcher, and 
others, asking a pension for Phebe Green, the widow of a 
revolutionary soldier. The petition ‘of Elisha ‘Doane, and 
others, seamen, asking that they may be paid for services. 
on board vessels of the United States navy. > “A 

By Mr. BALYY: The petition offRansom White, pray- 
ing for a compensation for a pilot boat, which was pressed 
into the public service during the revolutionary war: refer- 
red to the Committee of Claims. 2 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of William S. Allen and 
others, of Cayuga county, New York, for the reduction of 
postage to two cents on half-ounce letters, and to abolish 
the ranking privilege: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Oftice and Posi Roads. Also the petition of Henry Ivis. 
son, jr., and others, of Auburn, New York, for the same 
purpose. 

By Mr. HAYS: The petition ofcitizens of Venango and 
Butler counties, Pennsylvania, for the construction ofa Mac- 
adamised road at some point on the Cumberland road, at or 
neur the western base of Laurel hill, through Pittsburg, and 
by the arsenal at Pittsburg, and the arsenal at Meadsville, 
to the harbor at, Erie: referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, 

By Mr. HOLMES: The petition of James Marsh and Son, 
praying Congress to purchase their floating dry dock in the 
city of Charlestown, South Carolina, for the use of the 
United States at their harbor. 

By Mr. WETHERED: The memorial of Birckhead 
Pearce, of Baltimore, asking for a remission of duties 
paid on guano, and that the article may be hereafter admit- 
ted free of duty. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The 
and sundry others, for aharbor at Little Fort, Lake co., Il- 
linois. Also one from Star Fort, and sundry citizens of 
Chicago, for the same object. Also from James Young 
Corey, and others, for the same object. Also one from 
Henry Neal, and others, for the same object. Also one 
from D. O. Dickinson, and sundry others, for the same ob- 
ject. Also one from Rufus Tiffany, and others, for the 
same object: all of which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEATON: The petition of 235 citizens of 
Onondaga county, New York, asking that Little Sodus 
Bay, New York, may be made accessible as a harbor, near- 
ly oa theplan of Captain Maurice’s: referred to the Com. 
mittee on Commerce, ` K: SS 


petition of P. B. Cahoon, 


270 


an Mr. ROBINSON: The .petition from L. B. Crocker 
fortes Fe Cilizene of Oswego county, New York praying 
we ee uation Of thie rates of postage td two céuts on let. 
as eiten of are Gnas Maw" nk cane am gik 
r of] io, New York, prayi fur: 
i R appropriation toimprove the harbor ue dots a 
bone a: STEWART: The petition of Nathaniel'A. Ba- 
eee nd some four or five hundred others, ‘citizens of New 
i on county, Connecticut, praying Congress to reduce 
the He es of letter postage to two cents each, and to abolish 
i e franking privilege. Also the’ petition of John C. Cal- 
oun and sixty-six others, citizens of Plymouth, in the 
_ County of Litchfield, for the samee object: referred to the 
Committee on ihe Post Office ànd Post Roads. 
Rig Mr. i H. SEYMOUR: The memorial of inhabitants of 
the! owa of Windsor, in Connecticut, asking. for a reduc- 
aema ices Seats, and for the abolition of the 
Ohee ng privil pe: re erred to the Committee on the Post 
y Mr, ROBERT SMITH: The memorial he Nati 
Reform Association of the City of New ree 
press to abolish the present system of selling the ‘public 
ands, and to adopt such measures in relation thereto as 
will secure (ree of cost or charge) to such persons as are 
not now the owners of land, and who are now or hereafter 
may become cultivators of the soil, a reasonable and proper 


quantity of said lands: referred to the Committee on Public 


i IN SENATE 

T vEsDAY, February 11, 1845. : 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the War Department, trans- 
mutting, In compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate,a report of the meteorological observations made 
at the 4 irard college, Philadelphia; which, 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, was ordered 
to lie on the table, and be printed. A 

Also laid before the Senate. certain certificates in 
support ofthe claim of David Little, of Washington, 
now pending before the Committee on Claims; 
which were referred to that committee. 

Mr. DIX presented petitions from 42 inhabitants 
of Syracuse, New York, and 90 citizens of Onon- 
daga county, New York, praying for a reduction of 
the yateś of postage; whieh were ordered to lie on 
the table, that subject having been disposed of. 

Also presented a petition from Hugh W. Dobbin, 
praying for arréars of pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also presented a petition from 26 inhabitants of 
the State of New, York, and 216 citizens of the coun- 
ty of Cayuga, New York, praying for the annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States: ordered to lie on 
the table. .. i 

_Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from 108 
citizens of Bangor, Maine, asking that all proposi- 
tions for thé annexation of Texas may be rejected. 

Mr. F. said-he felt it to be his duty, in presenting 
the petition, to say that a gentleman who was well 
acquainted with the petitioners, had informed him 
that, with two or threc exceptions, they were all 
abolitionistsand whigs: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a petition from Jane 
Hawkins for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. ` 

The PRESIDENT protem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the War Department, in an- 
swer to a resolution of the Senate of the 2d instant, 
inquiring whether the Secretary of War had re- 
ceived any communication or report, recently, from 
Gen. Cunningham, late mineral agent, containing 
information of the copper region in Mississippi. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Navy Department, transmitting printed copies 
of the Navy Register for the year 1845. 

Mr. STURGEON presented a memorial from 


citizens of Butler county, Pennsylvania, praying for | 


an appropriation of money for the construction of 


a Macadamized road from some point on the Cum- | 


berland road, near to the base of Laurel hill, to 
Lake Erie: referred. to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. 

Also presented a petition from citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, praying for a reduction of the rates of post- 
age: ordered to lie on the table. : i 

Mr. BATES presented a memorial from the in- 
habitants of Goshen, Massachusetts, remonstrautg 
against the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. ds 

Mr. B. said he did not know whether the petitioners 
were whigs or abolitionists—he had not taken the 


pains to ascertain; but he knew that they were re- | 
spectable citizens, who bad aright to petition’ or- | 


dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BAGBY presented the memorial of the gen- 
eral assembly of Alabama upon the subject of estab- 
lishing a national foundry in the South, recommend- 
ing s¢me point in the northwestern counties of that 
State asan admirable location, and instructing the 
senators and requesting the representatives to carry 
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out, as far as practicable, the objects of the resolu- 
tions; read, and referred to the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs. j l 

Also resolutions passed by the legislature of Ala- 
bama against any alteration ot modification of the 
veto power, against any scheme for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands amongst the sev- 
eral States; ugainst a protective tariff, and particular- 
ly the tariff of 1842; in favor Of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States; declaring a national 
bank unconstitutional and inexpedient; in favor of 
the termination of the joint occupancy of the Oregon; 
and declaring that the title of the United States to 
that territory is clear and: indisputable. The reso- 
lutions were read, and ordered to lie.on the table, 
and be printed. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a petition from True 
Putney and Hugh Riddle, of Baltimore city, praying 
compensation for services in constructing the govern- 
ment ware-houscs in that city: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

Mr. MERRICK. submitted a resolution; which 
was read as follows: ` 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to the Senate 
the names ofall persons who have, since the first January, 
1840, received any stockiof the United States,or of any State, 
or any scrip, money, ör certificate, security, or other prop- 
erty belonging to the Chickasaw, orphan, or incompetent 


‘fund—reciting the particular description of stock, scrip, 


money, certificate, security, or other property, the amounts, 
dates, and names respectively, with the authority under 
which such payments were each made, and the considera- 
tion for stich transfer. 
_ Mr. JARNAGIN asked the mover of the resolu- 
tion so to modify it, as. to include the word “‘Choe- 
taw.” 

Mr. MERRICK remarked that he was totally 
unacquainted with that matter, but would, if it was 


the gentleman’s desire, enlarge the inquiry to the 


“Choctaw.” 

ae resolution lies one day on the table, under the 
rule. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from the 
legislature of Missouri in support of the claim of 
the United States to the Oregon Territory; which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. ASHLEY, on leave, introduced a bill cn- 
titled An act granting to the State of Arkansas the 
hot spring reservations in said State; which was 
twice read, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


Mr. COLQUITT, on leave, introduced a bill to 
remit the duty on railroad iron in certain cases; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from a large 
number of persons in the State of Pennsylvania, 
praying for a change in the naturalization laws, 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was discharged from the further 
consideration of several petitions from citizens of 
Michigan, praying that the laws for the collection 
of duties on goods imported from the Canadas may 
be enforced; and it was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass, the House 
bill for the relief of Elisha Morrell, the administra- 
tor of Joseph Icard, deceased. , 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, it was ordered 
that the petition of John Milliken, Robert Ford, 
and Mrs. Lawson, be taken from the files and refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. f 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bil to 
authorize the repayment of lands sold by the United 
States without authority of law; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. fut 

Mr. PHELPS, on leave, introduced a bill to incor- 
porate the Columbia Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington; which was twice read, and 


referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 


lumbia. D 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of 
W., Thompson; which was read, and ordered toa 
second reading. i i ; 

Mr. CHOATE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rale, lies one day oa the 
table: 
| Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate, if not incorapatible with the public in- 
terest, the instructions given to the late commissioner to 
China, and any communications made directly to that gov- 
ernment. 


The following resolution,’ submitted ` by - Mr. 
Breese yesterday, was considered and agreed to, viz. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate any plan which he may have de- 
vised, or which may be in possession of the Department of 
War, by the adoption of which greater facilities of approach 
to, and intercourse with, the mineral regions of Lake. Supe- 
rior will be afforded, and its wealth and importance be more 
fully developed. . ‘ 

Several bills from the House, mostly of a private 
character, were read twice, and committed. , 

The following engrossed, bills were read the third 
time and passed, viz: : 

The act allowing drawback upon foreign’ mer- 
chandise exported in the original ‘packages to Chi- 
buahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico. 

The joint resolution for the distribution of the 
work on the exploring expedition, ` 

The resolution amendatory of the resolution 
passed April 30th, 1844, respecting the application 
of certain appropriations heretofore made. 

The act for the organization ofa company of sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoniers. 

The act to provide a free bridge across the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac, in the city of Washington. 


x FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 

The engrossed bill entitled an act providing for 
the satisfaction of claims due certain American 
citizens for spoliations committed by the French 
on their commerce prior to 1800, was taken up and 
read the third time; and the question being shall it 

ass? 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought a bill of such iñcom- 
parable magnitude should not be permitted to pass 
withont any examination at all, so far as his knowl- 
edge extended, except the speech of the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoare] in sup- 
portofit. ‘The bill, he said, involved claims extend- 
Ing over a period of eight years, for spoiliations 
committed half a century ago; and would, in all 
probability, if passed, involve a national’ expendi- 
ture of from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000. He would, 
therefore, ask the favor of the Senate to afford him 
an opportunity to look into it, to postpone the bill 
till Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to, 

OREGON, 

Mr. ARCHER asked the honorable senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoatre] who was at the 
head of the Library Committee, if he would take 
that occasion to bring to the notice of the Senate a 
short bill in relation to the purchase of copies.of 
Grecnhow’s History of Oregon, which had been re- 
ported favorably upon by that committee. 

Mr, CHOATE said he had made the motion at 
an unfavorable moment yesterday to take that bill 
up. He was obliged to the senator from Virginia 
for calling his mind to it. He therefore moved to 
talce the bill up. 

The previous orders were accordingly postponed, 
and the bill providing for the purchase of Green- 
how’s History of Oregon, California, and other ter- 
ritories on the northwestern coast of America, was 
taken up as in committee of the whole. There be- 
ing no proposition to amend the bill, it was report- 
ed to the Senate. 

The question now being shall the bill be engross- 
ed fora third reading? i 

Mr. TAPPAN seamed the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN said this was the same bill, in sub- 
stance, which was discussed at the last session. 
He opposed it then, and would now—notin the 
way of a speech, however. The government of the 
United States was becoming very much like a book- 
dealer. Under various pretentions it had under- 
taken to buy up such of the old unsaleable works in 
the country as the publishers found upon their 
hands. ‘There were two instances of this -now be- 
fore the Senate. Here was one. This gentleman, 
(Mr. Greenhow,) who was a very worthy man, 
was one of the officers of the State Department, and 
was directed to prepare a history of the title of this 
government to the Territory of Oregon. He was 
directed todo that asa part of his public duty, for 
which he was in receiptof an annual salary.. He 
performed that duty; and doubtless performed it 
well. The result of his labors was laid before 
Congress in tie form of a report; and Congress 
preserved that report. It existe among the 
archives of the government. After that, this gentle- 
revises, or reviewa, as a private citizen, the labors 
which he had performed.as a public officer; calls it 
by a new name; prevails upon some friend. to sub- 
mit a proposition. to the Senate to buy 1,500 copies 


sion, with the usual facility with which this body 
acquiesces in” liberal appropriatiéns of the public 
money. The facility with which this, and other 
cases of the kind, got through thé Senate, has super- 
induced another application—a very strange one; an 
application by a gentleman’ having a large number 
of the reports of the decisions of the United States 
courts on hand. He came here, and, through a com- 
mitteec, the Senate was to purchase 500 copies of 
these reports, at $65 a copy, out ‘of the public treasu- 
ry, to distribute to the States and State courts. So 
that it was seen, from the moment the Sen- 
ate became the purchaser of old books, under 
the pretence of distribnting them, it gave a 
sanctions to these applications, and. threw out an 
inducement to all who were burdened with a com- 
modity of that kind. Under the fascinating pretext 
of distributing them to the whole people of the 
Union, by distributing them to the State legislatures 
and State courts, we sce to what it has been brought. 
Now, the whole concern of book-printing in this 
country is made to reccive the official patronage of 
the government; and, from this out, any man who 
publishes a work relating to our public affairs in the 
remotest particular, has nothing to do but to call 
upon Congress to purchase the surplus numbers of 
that work which he has on hand, for distribution 
among the States or people, or somebody else, it is 
immaterial whom. It was manifest, no matter what 
the pretext of distribution was, the whole danger 
lay in the first example, which, once set, opened 
the way for applications to which there would be no 
termination. He briefly desired, in these few rc- 
marks, to record his name against this proposition. 

Mr. ARCHER observed that he was physically 
unable to make more than a single remark upon this 
subject. ‘The passage of this bill involved consider- 
ations, in his sincere judgment, of high importance 
to the country. The Senate was going very short- 
ly to dispose of the great question of the annexation 
of Texas; and after doing that, another great ques- 
tion would have immediately to be considered, 
which he confidently believed might implicate in its 
issue the peace of the United States. ‘The discus- 
sion on this last subject would involve the question 
of the title or right of the United States to the Terri- 
tory of Oregon. Every senator who took an inter- 
est in that question ought to be enabled to trace the 
grounds upon which our title is maintained. Hav- 
ing, from the position assigned him by the Senate, 
been required to give ‘particular ‘attention to 
this matter, he could state itas his unhesitating 
opinion to the Senate, that there was no other 
source of adequate information to which senators 
could at this time refer, or have access, but the book, 
the purchase of which was the object of this bill. 
There were no other means of knowledge which 
which would enable the Senate to vote understand- 
ingly upon the question about to be submitted to 
their decision. 

Now, he put it to every senator, was not that in- 
formation worth the sum which it is proposed to 
appropriate by this bill to the acquisition of iv 
Was it not worth that sum to be enabled to under- 
stand the grounds of a decision we would be obliged 
to render, upon a question of such admitted moment 
to the country? He thought this too small a mat- 
ter, to go into the other considerations suggested by 
the honorable senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN] 
Let the question be decided without debate. The 
yeas and nays had been called, and he hoped they 
would be taken now. o4 

Mr. ALLEN remarked that, if he thought it was 
necessary to the understanding of this great question 
which was to be acted upon so speedily, he would so 
far conform to the honorable senator’s [Mr. Arcu- 
xR’s] opinions upon the subject, as to go down toa 
bookstore and buy one of Mr. Greenhow’s works. 
He would expend that much money out of his per 
diem to enable him to understand how to vote upon 
agreat question involving the annexation of one 
empire to another. But could it be possible now, 
on the very day—the very hour—when this ‘great 
question of the annexation of Texas was to be taken 
up, that the Senate of the United States had to go to 
schoo! to Mr. Greenhow to learn how they should 
vote! Could it be possible thata question which 
had warmed up the whole heart of America, and 
excited all the faculties of this great people to their 
ulmost, was now to be made known to the Senate 
through the medium of Mr. Greenhow.s book re- 
lating to the Northwest ‘Territory! We cannot de- 
bate Texas, it is said, without the history of this 
Oregon controversy; and then we canhot debate the 


of this new work. ‘The Senate acquiesced last ses- | 
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Oregon question, although we have had all the light j 


which Mr. Greenhow could shéd upon it in his re- 
port from the State Department, which treated of 
the very same subjects. embraced in this book, with- 
out purchasing the book itself t. .: . 

‘The Senate was late in the performance of its du- 
ty, if, at this late period, members were to. learn 
how to. vote upon this question. If it was impossi« 
ble to vote-without Mr. Greenhow’s book, it.ought 
to have been purchased at the last session, and the 
vacation between that session and this ought to have 
been spent in studying it. It was too late to learn 
now how to vote upon the Texas and Oregon ques- 
tions, both of which were to be acted upon within 
six or eight days: But this was a matter upon 
which he would not detain the Senate. _ 

The question was then taken on the engrossment 
of the bill, and decided in the afirmative by a vote 
of yeas 30, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Barrow, Rates, Bay- 

~ ard, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Francis, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Hunt- 
ington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Porter, Rives, Semple, Simmons, Upham, Walker, White, 
and Woodbridge—30, 

NAYS.--Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Lewis, Mc- 
Duftie, Niles, Phelps, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, and Wood- 
bury---18. 


The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. MERRICK said that yesterday morning, at 
his instance, the biil for the relief of Fuller and Salt- 
mard, was laid over ull this morning. He now 
meved to take it up. 

Mr. ARCHER rose and suid that it would be in 
the recollection of the Senate that he had on a for- 
mer day given notice that he would on this day ask 
the attention of the Senate to the resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
recommending the rejection of the joint resolution 
which had been sent from the House of Representa- 
tives for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. He now rose to fulfil that pledge. He was 
himself incapacitated, by the effects of his late in- 
firm health, from taking the place which would 
properly belong to him in the discussion—that of 
opening it. He had, however, obtained from a 
friend—another member of the committee—the fa- 
vor of taking his place, by whom, he had no doubt, 
the office would be more worthily discharged. In 
giving the annunciation to this day, the fact had not 
occurred to him that to-morrow would have to be 
employed in the business of counting the votes on 
the presidential election. Perhaps it would be desi- 
rable (and it was his opinion that it would) not to 
have to break the continuity of the debate, as would 
be the case if it were commenced to-day instead of 
Thursday. He would not himself propose this 
postponement, though he thought it would be con- 
ducive to the convenience of the Senate. the 
Senate did not concur in this impression, the debate 
would now proceed; the senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morrenean] being prepared to commence it. 

Mr. MERRICK remarked, that if the gentleman 
desired to tike up the Texas question, he would not 
object. It seemed to him, however, from the sug- 
gestions of the honorable senator {[Mr. ARCHER] 
that this important discussion should be continue 
when once commenced. He therefore would prefer 
the postponement of it till Thursday, as the count- 
ing of the presidential votes would take place to- 
morrow. However, if gentlemen desired to have a 
vote upon the proposition to postpone, he would 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. SEVLER called for the yeas and nays upon 
the postponement of the consideration of this Texas 
question. 

Mr. MOREHEAD rose for the purpose of an- 


swering the suggestions made by his friend from 


` Maryland (Mr. Merrick} as to whether the mem- 


ber of the committee upon whom had devolved the 
duty of representing the chairman of the committee, 
inthis place, was willing. to proceed in the argu- 
ment to-day, or was desirous of postponing it until 
Thursday next. He would conform himself to 
whatever might be the wish of the Senate in that re- 
spect. It was only on yesterday, about this time in 
the day, that his friend. [Mr. Arcier] informed 
him that from the slate of his health it would be 
impossible for him to proceed with the discussion 
as he had proposed, by discharging the duty which 
had been assigned him of opening the debate. He 
[Mr. Ancusr] therefore devolved thatduty upon him 
(Mr: Moneugan.) It would occur to every member 
of the Senate that, in the performance of a duty so 


important and responsible äs that, ind so unexpectél 


ly thrown upon him, he was not a8 well prepared for. 
the commencement, of, the discussion as he could 
wish to be, either in regard to the question itself, of 
to himself personally. He would therefore, under 
these circumstances, without feeling the slightest 
possible inclination to postpone unnecessarily the 
consideration of this important question one mo- 
ment, prefer that the subject should be laid over till 
Thursday; and he would propose to call it up then 
himself. He would consider this somewhat of a 
personal. obligation, under the peculiar circumstances 
to which he had alluded. If, however, the Senate 
thought proper to proceed now, he should certainly, 
though not as well prepared as he desired to be, con- 
form to its wishes: gs 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was a minority of one 
upon the Committee on Foreign Relations on this 
question. For his own part, he was at any time, 
and at all times, ready to proceed and present his 
views to the Senate ‘upon. this subject; but he was 
placed in a most painful position in regard to this 
vote. His “colleagues wpon the committee had al- 
ways acted with uniform courtesy and kindness to- 
wards him. They had never ‘withheld anything 
from him, either in courtesy or in principle. He 
knew all that they knew; and under these circum- 
stances, when a colleague upon the committee asked, 
as a matter of personal favor, that the consideration 
of this question might be postponed until Thursday, 
he could not vote against him. He was as anxious 
as any person in this body, or in the country, that 
the Texas question should be discussed and decided 
as soon as possible; but notwithstanding all this 
anxiety, he deemed it his duty, and he deemed it 
due to the courtesy of the position in which he 
stood, to vote in tavor of the postponement. 

Mr. SEVIER observed that he understood the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Moreuxan] to be 
willing to proceed with his remarks now. : 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he would proceed, if the 
Senate desired it. He wished, however, to have it 
postponed till Thursday, as a. matter of personal 
convenience to himself. ‘ eo 

Mr. SEVIER, under those circumstances, with- 
drew his call for the yeas and nays. 

The consideration of the Texas question was, 
therefore, postponed till Thursday. f 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the Senate bill 
providing for the purchase and distribution of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
among the several States and Territories, was taken 
up as in committee of the whole, and considered. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase of Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co., of 
Philadelphia, or from any other persons if the same 
can be had on better terms, 500 copies of the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States as 
contained in the six volumes of Peters’s condensed 
reports, and the seventeen volumes subsequent 
thereto, by the same reporter, at a price not exceed- 
ing $65 per copy, and likewise two volumes. of 
Howard’s reports, being a continuation of the re- 
ports of the said court to the end of the present 
term, at a price not exceeding $2 82 per volume, 
and pay for the same out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated: ; 

The disposition of the books to be, first, seven 
copies to the governor of each State and Territory, 
(one for the State library, one for the use of the ex- 
ecutive, two forthe use of the legislature, and three 
for the use of three highest courts of the State or 
Territory, unless the legislature måke a different 
distribution.) Also, to the governor of each State 
and Territory, a number of copies-équal to the num- 
ber of its representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress, to he distributed as its legislature may direct; 
the remainder of the 500 copies to be deposited in 
the Department of State, to await the future action 
of Congress. : 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the word two [dis- 
tinguished in the foregoing synopsis by being in 
italics] was struck out, and the following words 
substituted, namely, the first, second, and third, 

On motion of Mr. DAYTON, another amend- 
ment was made, the purport of which the reporter 
did not hear. 

The biil, as amended, was reported back to the 
Senate, and the amendments were concurred in. 

On the question of ordering the bill to be engross- 
ed for a third reading. 

Mr. TAPPAN spoke in opposition. He saw no 
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reason why ‘the. profession of the law, any more 

than that of theology, or any other: of ‘the fae 
„professions, should be furnished with books at the 
public expense.. . ic 

. Mr. ALLEN entered his protest against the 
whole systèm of making: this government the pur- 
chaser of books, ‘old or new, lumbering the shelves 
of publishers, -till by intrigue and management they 
are forced upon the ‘public treasury for distribution. 

He gies for the yeas and nays: which were or- 

ered, ; . 

_Mr. DAYTON defended the Judiciary Commitice 
from any imputation of being actuated by the wishes 
of any publishers in this matter. The bill had been 
reported in conformity with the desire of several 
State legislatures, resolutions from which, as well 
as Various memorials from the bar, had been referred 
to the committee. He mentioned the r ames of some 
of those States, among which was Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania has done any such thing, 1 should like to 
know it, for I certainly shall vote against this bill, 
unless instructed to the contrary. 

“Mr. DAYTON, in continuation, maintained that 
there was no analogy between this case and that of 
furnishing books to theologians and others of. the 
learned professions. The government was under an 
implied obligation to furnish the States, which had 
confederated their supreme judiciary, with the de- 
cisionsof that supreme court. ` 

Mr. NILES opposed the measure. It was not a 
small matter, either in amount or consequence, for it 
involved great principle. ‘If the general govern- 
ment was to go on in this way purchasing books for 
distribution, where was the principle to end? Was 
there less reason for extending it to science, theology? 
or other branches of learning besides the law? The 
constitution prohibits intermeddling with theology; 
but although Congress may not do it direcily, 
would not this principle of distributing books lead to 
the indirect mode of such interference by the dis- 
semination of doctrinal works? He was utterly 
opposed to the whole thing. ; 

The vote was then taken; and the bill was order- 
ed to be engrossed—yeas 26, nays 19, as follows: 

YE AS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huger, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Porter, Rives, Semple, Simmons, Upham, 
White, and Woodbridge—26. : 

‘NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, 
Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfteld, Haywood, 
Lewis, McDuiie, Niles, Phelps, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
and Woodbury-—19- 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS AND PURSERS IN THE 
NAYY. 


On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the bill some days 
ago-under discussion, authorizing the appointment 
of assistant surgeons and assistant pursers. in the 
navy, was taken up, and its consideration as in com- 
mittee df the whole was resumed. 

The CHAIR stated that several amendments had 
been made to the bill when before under considera- 
tion. ` 

, The bill was reported back to the Senate, and the 
amendments were -concurred in. 7 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. What bill is it, sir? 
The CHAIR. It is the bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of additional assistant surgeons and as- 
sistant pursers in the navy. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, Is that the bill that has 
the provision about clergymen in it? 

The CHAIR said it was. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, then,.I hope my 
friend from Delaware, upon reflection, is prepared to 
make some amendment in that clause. 

Mr. BAYARD would presently advert to that 
point; but first he would say that, since the bill was 
up last; he had taken some pains to ascertain from 
the department information as to the wants of the 
service in regard to assistant surgeons and pursers. 
There are sixty-nine surgeons— > . 

Mr. BUCHANAN. How many assistant sur- 
geons? : ef 

2 ady, BAYARD had been going on to explain. It 
was not alone on board of ships in the navy that 
surgeons were required, butalso at the navy stations 
and navy-yards; so’ that a much larger number was 
required than for the ships afloat. . 

fn order to have this matter understood, he had 
addressed a communication to the department, in- 
quiring as to the occupation and disposition of these 
surgeons, and in answer_he learned that there are 
sixty-nine in the navy. He held in his hand the 
report of the proper bureau, showing the employ- 
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ment of these officers. They were all at different 
Stations, with the exception of nine awaiting orders 
—most of whom have returned from sea: Five out 
of the nine are on the sick list—four of them incu 
rable; and the other four, after a voyage of two on 
three years, are on leave of absence. It was ob4 
vious, then, that there was a very small number fori} 
relief; and that was necessary; for. officers cannot 
always be kept on duty without respite.  - l 
_ Mr. B. here enumerated the different navy sta- j 
tions and. navy-yards in which some of these sur- 
geons are distributed—leaving only eighteen for = 
hef service. Of these five are sick, four of them ind 
curable; and four on leave of absence. The wants} 
of the department extend to twenty-five additional 
surgeons; but the committee of the Senate, | 
on consultation with that of the’ House, 
had come to the conclusion of trying if fifteen would 
not do; and on this- understanding the bill was re-: 
ported. Heyead from the report of the Secretary; 
of the Navy a passage showing the wants of the 
service. It was impossible, in one of the large-clasg 
vessels, with a complement of six or seven hundred: 


| men, to do with less than three “surgeons, or a sur-? 


geon and two assistants. et 


Mr. HUNTINGTON asked how many véssels 
werein commission, and how many stations re- 


“quiring surgeons. 


_ Mr. CRITTENDEN. _ I understood it to be the 
intention of the senator from Delaware to propose 
some modification about the age of clergymen enter- 
ing the service. 
__Mr. BAYARD would have no objection to a mod 
ification fixing the age, beyond which they are not 
to be admitted, at thirty-five years, which was 
the limit adopted in the British navy after long 
experience. He had received a valuable sta- 
tistical table from a clergyman, since the subject 
was up last, which satisfied bim that this limitation 
would be the uttermost modification it was prudent 
to make. This table showed that hitherto, of all the 
chaplains who had been in the service, those who 
entered it after 35 years of age had served on an 
average: but three years and a half at sea; while, of 
those who entered under 35 years, the average was 
27 years of service at sea. And it was a remarka- 
le fact that, of those who entered after 40 years of 
age, not one had proceeded to a second voyage. It 
was, no doubt, with a full knowledge of all this, 
that the board of navy officers, who sat some time 
ago on the subject of making regulations, had come 
to the conclusion that 30 years of age ought to be 
the limitation for admitting chaplains. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move to amend the bill 
bill by inserting 40 years instead of 30. 

Mr. BUCHANAN was opposed to any limita- 
tion. It was introducing the principle of excluding 
or disqualifying a citizen of the United States from 
the right of holding office, amounting to a disfran- 
chisement of a right secured to him by the constitu- 
tion. Why not leave it to the department to exer- 
cise a sound discretion in the choice of chaplains? 
It was a thing which should be left entirely in the 
hands of the department. 

Mr. DAYTON hoped the senator from Delaware 
would not consent to alter the period fixed upon in 
the bill. If the time was to be extended, he hoped 
it would not be to forty years. A 

Mr. BAYARD said that, upon further considera- 
tion, he did not believe it was a matter of great 
importance to mention the matter in the bill at all. 
He was rather inclined to think it could be managed 
by the department itself, and therefore he was wil- 
ling to strike out the whole section relating to cler- 
gymen. ; . 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was satisfied, and with- 
drew his motion. 

Mr. DAYTON would not interfere with the de- 
cision of the chairman of the Nava] Committee. 

The third section was accordingly, by unanimous 
consent, struck out. . 

The question being on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, fel . 

Mr. TAPPAN spoke in opposition to the bill 
for various reasons, and called for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

"Phe vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas.17, 
nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Choate, 
Crittenden, D. nson, Fairficld, Francis, Huger, Johnson, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Rives, Simmons, and Wood- 
bridge—17. 
et É 3— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, 


So the Senate refused to order -the ‘bill -to been- 


grossed and read a third sime. ; 
POSTAGE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES.. | ` 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the Senate bill, 
reported from the Committee on:the Post Office and 
Post Roads, providing for the transportation of the 
mail between the United States and foreign coun- 
trias, was taken up, as in committee of ‘the whole, 
and placed under consideration. s 

-It provides. that the Postmaster . General bë du- 
thorized, under the restrictions of existing laws, to 
contract for the transportation of: the United States 
mail between any of the.ports of the United States, 
and a part or ports of a foreign power, whenever he 
thinks it necessary for the public interest. He is 
to report to Congress a copy of each contract, with 
a statement of the postage derived from the same, 
Contracts to be made with citizens of the United 
States, and the transportation of the ‘mail to be by 
American vessels. Contracts terminable by. order 
of the Postmaster General, or by joint resolution 
of Congress. The third’ section specifies the rates 
of postage. The fourth prohibits other vessels than 
those contracted with from transporting letters. The 
fifth sixth and seventh are section of details. The 
eighth provides for interchange of postage covers with 
foreign governments. The ninth and tenth are 
penalclauses. The eleventh relates to the postages 
of consuls. 


Ma. MERRICK submitted several amendments 
from the Post Ofice Committee. 

They were severally considered and adopted. 

Among the amendments was one to assimilate 
the rates of postage to those of England in relation 
to North American letters, viz: for half ounce let- 
ters 24 cents; for ounce letters 48 cents; and so on in 
proportion to the number of half ounces. ; f 

The bill, as amended, was “reported: back to the 
Senate, and the amendments were concurred in. 

Tt was then ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time. ; . 

: THE DUBUQUE CLAIM. 

On motion of Mr. IIENDERSON, the Senato 
bill to confirm the tide of a tract of land in the Ter- 
ritory of Towa, to the legal heits and assignees of 
Julien Dubugue, deceased, was taken up, and its 
consideration, as in committee of the whole, was 
resumed. 

It was reported back to the Senate. . 

Mr. BAGBY offered an amendment, the object of 
which was to protect the rights of claimants whose 
pre-emptions have not been recognised by the land 
office in consequence of. restrictions relative to min- : 
eral districts. 

Mr. HENDERSON opposed the amendment as 
being inconsistent witha private claim, such as this 
was. 

Mr. BAGBY insisted on the propriety and jus- 
tice of his amendment. ' 

Mr. PHELPS opposed the bill in tote. He had 
given much attention to the subject, and had satisfied 
himself that the whole claim rested upon two ques- 
tions. One was, as to the right derived by Du- 
buque from the Indians; and the other, as to the con- 
firmation by the Spanish government. Now, with 
regard to the first, it was beyond dispute that the 
only right granted by the Indians was that of mining, 
with the consequent right of way and temporary oc- 
cupancy. And with regard to the second question, 
the Spanish government only confirmed what. the 
Indians granted—that is, the right of mining and 
occupancy for mining purposes. He therefore 
moved that the bill be indefinitely: postponed. 

On this question Mr. HENDERSON demanded 
thd yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

The vote was then taken and decided in the af- 
firmative—yeas 19, nays 16, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Bayard, Clayton, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Francis. Haywood, Hunting- 
ton, Lewis, Niles, Phelps, Porter, Sturgeon, Tappan, Up- 
ham, and Woodbury—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison. Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Benton, 


Buchanan. Clayton, Dix, Evans, Hannegan, Haywood, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Lewis, Niles, Phelps, Porter, Semple, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, and Upham—2i, °°” ; 


Breese, Choate, Foster, Henderson, Huger, Jarnagin, John- 
son, Mangum, Morehead, White, and Woodbridge—16. 

So the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

MAIL CONTRACTS ON RAILROADS. — 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the House joint 
resolution authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make contracts with railroad companies’ for the 
transportation of the mailin certain cases, was taken 
! up, read a third time, and passed. 


REMISSION. OF DUTIES ON RAILROAD IRON. 
The Senate bill for the relief of the State of 
Michigan, and of certain railroad companies, wag 


BE. 


ISTH ConG.......2D SESS. 
(Continued from No. 17.) 
next taken up for consideration as in committee of 
the whole, —. : 

Mr. STURGEON said the Senate was very 
thin; his colleague was not in his seat, and this was 
a bill of importance, which might elicit much argu- 
ment. Fle therefore moved the Senate to ad- 
journ. - 

On this question a division was called for; which 
resulted—ayes 18, noes 17; so, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 11, 1845. 


The journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


EXPLANATION, 

Mr. SLIDELL asked and obtained leave from 
the Elouse to call its attention to a matter which 
concerned him personally. He found, in a letter 
in the New York Conrier and Enquirer, from its 
Washington correspondent, a statement of certain 
incidents in the debate between Messrs. BLacg and 
Gipvines on the Indian appropriation bill, which he 
sent to the Clerk's desk with a request thatit should 
be read. 

The Clerk read the passage referred to, which 
stated that “after Mr. Buacx had taken his seat, 
Mr. Grvpings rose to reply; but being called to or- 
der, Mr. Scurwex said he hoped, after what had 


‘transpired, that no gentleman would object. Mr. 
SumeLn said he objected, for one. Mr. McCon- 
NELL vociferated, he objected for two. Mr. 


Scnenck, with great emphasis: ‘I said no gentleman 
would object.’ ” 

Mr. SLIDELL said that he had not heard the 
concluding remark of Mr. Scuencx when it was 
made, but was afterwards informed of it before the 
adjournment of the House. He did not, in the 
then excited state of the House, think proper to no- 
tice it on the fluor; he preferred settling his personal 
difficulties elsewhere., He consequently requested 
two of his friends, members of the House, to call 
upon Mr. Scuencn to inquire if he had made such 
a remark; and if he had, to require an explanation. 
He presumed that the gentleman from Ohio, whom 
he Saw in his seat, would be willing to state what 
had passed between him and the friends of Mr. 8. 
who had called upon him. 

Mr. SCHENCK said he was happy never to have 
had occasion to trouble the TIouse with any of these 
personal- explanations; nor did he think he ever 
should have to do so on his own account. But be- 
ing appealed to now by the gentleman from Louis- 
iana, he felt itto be due to that gentlemen and to 
himself, to state in a word what must entirely re- 
lieve him from the position in which he would seem 
to be placed by the report that had been read. Mr. 
S. said that when he made the remark referred to, 
amid the confusion and excitement of the delibera- 
tions of the House the other day—if deliberation 
that might be called—he had not seen or heard the 
gentleman from Louisiana; nor was he heard or ob- 
served, he believed, by other gentlemen sitting around 
hia; of course, therefore, he could have no reference 
to him. ‘fhis be had explained to the gentleman 
trom Louisiana, as had been stated, as soon as he 
learned that he had been misunderstood in that re- 
spect, : ` 

- The converstion here dropped. 

A message was received from the Senate, accom- 
panying a large number of bills which had passed 
that body. 

Mr. COLES, from the Committte on Military 
Affairs, reported back Senate bill No. 29, entitled 
an act to refund the ascertained balance due to Mas- 
gachusetts, and with an adverse report thereon. It 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented-resolutions of the legis- 
lature of the State of Maine relating to the annex- 
ation of Texas and the occupation of Oregon, and 
they were laid on the table, and ordered to be-print- 


ed. . 
Mr. FICKLIN presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Indiana, (the purport of which was not 
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mentioned;) and they were laid on the. table, and 
ordered to be printed. i : TA Eno 

Mr. W. J. BROWN also presented resolutions 
of the legislature of Indiana, (the purport of which 
was not mentioned;) and they were laid on the table 
apd ordered to be printed. i 
Mr. LEVY presented resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Florida, instructing their 
delegate to urge upon this House the admission of 
Florida and Iowa into the Union of States. 

POST OFFICE BILL. 

On the motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the bill from 
the Senate to reduce the rates of postage, limit the 
use and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, 
and prevent frauds on the Post Office Department, 
was taken up, read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


BILLS PASSED. 

The following bills, which were acted upon in 
committee yesterday, were now taken up, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and read a third 
time, and passed. 

A bill authorizing the President of the United 
States to cause patenta to be issued for certain lots 
in the town of Mineral Point, Territory of Wis- 
consin. 

A bill for the construction and improvement of 
certain roads in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

A bill to continue the harbor improvements al- 
ready commenced at the town of Southport, in the 
Territory of Wisconsin. 

A bill for the erection of a light-house at the town 
of Southport, in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

A bill supplemental to an act entitled “An act for 
laying off the towns of Fort Madison and Burling- 
ton, in the county of Des Moines, and towns of 
Belleview, Dubuque, and Peru, in the county of 
che a Wisconsin, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved 2d July, 1836, and the amendatory act 
thereto. ‘ 

A bill providing for the payment of certain militia 

providing for tae pay: ; : 
forces called into service in the Territory of Florida. 

A bill making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments in the ‘Territory of Towa. 

A bill making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments in Florida, 

A. bill to grant certain quantities of land to aid the 
improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and 
to connect the same by a canal in the Territory of 
Wisconsin 

A bill making appropriations to defiay the ex- 

g approp y lee 
penses of the session of the assembly for the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, held in December, 1842-3. 

“he bill to provide- for the payment of lowa mili- 
tia called into service in December, 1839, was taken 
up on the question of its engrossment. 

Mr. DANA moved to lay it upon the table; and 
on that he called for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. f f 

‘The question was taken and decided in the affir- 
mative—yeas 107, nays 49, as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Barringer, 
Barnard, James Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Brengle. Aaron 
V. Brown, Milton Brown, Willism J. Brown, Buttington, 
Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Carroll, Catlin, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, Cranston, Cullom, Dana, Richard D. Davis, De- 
berry, Dickey, Dromguole, Dunlap, Bilis, Elmer, Farlee, 
Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, French, Fuller. Giddings, 
Goggin, Byram Green, Grinnell, Hannibal Hamlin, Harper, 
Hays, Herrick, Holmes, Hopkins, Ludson, Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Irvin, Jenks. Cave 
Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
wW, Jones, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, 
Leonard, Lucas, MeCausien, McConnell, McDowell, Mell- 
vaine, McKay, Marsh, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Mosely, Nes, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, 
Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Rathbun, Da- 
vid S. Reid, Ritter, Robinson, Rodney, Russell, St. John, 
Sample, Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simons, Slidell, 
Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, 
Summers, Sykes, Tibbatts, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Weth- 
ered, Benjamin White, and Williams—107. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Arrington, Belser, Benton, James A. 
Black, Brodhead, Burke, Chilton, Clinton, Cross, Daniel, 
Garrett Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dillingham, 
Donglass, Duncan, Ficklin, Hale, Haralson, Hoge, Hous- 
ton, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lyon, Mathews, I. E. Morse, Paterson, Pettit, E. D. Potter, 
Reding, Roberts, Rockwell, Saunders, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, J. Stewart, Stiles, J.W. Stone, Taylor, Thomasson, 
Thompson, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, John White, 
Joseph A. Wright, and Yancey—49. 

So the bill was laid on the table. 
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Mr. LEVY moved that the House resolve itself. 
into Committee of the “Whole on the state of the 
Union, to resume-the consideration of territorial 
business. — = 

Mr: CAVE JOHNSON insisted that the remain- 
ing bill on the Speaker’s table, which. had been re- 
ported with an adverse recommendation, be taken 


up and acted on. 


Mr: LEVY wished it, postponed until further in- 
formation could be laid by him _ before the House. 
ADMISSION OF IOWA AND FLORIDA. 
The question being taken, after some conversation, 
he motion of Mr. Levy was agreed to, and the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. J. W. Davis in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
roviding for the admission of Iowa and Florida as 


‘States into the Union, with the pending amendment 


thereto of Mr. Duncanand Mr. Reis. | 

Mr. VINTON was entitled to the floor, 

Mr. A. C. DODGE appealed. to the'gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Vinton, and to the committee, to 
waive the discussion on the bills for the admission 
of lowa and Florida, and to permit the remaining 
territorial bills to be acted upon. He said if these 
bills were now passed over, they would not egain be 
reached during the present session; and there were 
some which, it was of great importance to his con- 
stituents, should be passed. 

Mr. VINTON said he would do so if the bills 
that the gentleman from Iowa alluded to would 
not provoke. discussion. . He understood that the 
bill for the sale of the lead mines was one which 
would be pressed, 

Mr. DODGE replied that it was certainly one 
which he should press; but he did not believe, in the 
shape in which that bill now was, that it would 
call forth any opposition. : 


Mr. McCLERNAND joined in the request made 
by the honorable delegate from Iowa, [Mr. A. C. 
Dopar,] that the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vinton] should give way, for the purpose ‘of 
taking up the bill directing the President to sell the 
mineral lands in the State of Ilinois, and the Ter- 
ritories of Iowa and Wisconsin. He said he hoped 
the gentleman would permit this. Unless the bill 
should be taken up now, the probability was, that 
it would not be reached during the session; and it 
was amatter of great importance to the State and 
Territories mentioned, that it should be. He was 
willing, if the bill should elicit débate, to see it laid 
aside thatthe gentleman from Ohio might proceed 
with his remarks on the bill now. under considera- 
tion. He would further say, if the bill in regard 
to mineral lands should be taken up now, and re- 
ported to the Fouse, for himself and the friends of 
the measure, that neither he or they would inter- 
pose any obstacle to its dis discussion in the House. 
_ Mr. BARNARD said that he proposed to debate 
it. 

Mr. VINTON said that the gentleman from New 
York, near him, had signified his intention to dis- 
cus the bill alluded to. He would therefore claim 
the floor. He had yesterday been about to 
call the attention of western gentlemen to the history of 
those promises originally made to the western coun- 
try, on this very subject of ultimate prospective 
power and consequence in this government, which 
had been withdrawn, and which had resulted in de- 
priving that great region of the United States of its 
due share in the legislative councils of this govern- 
ment. During the American revolution, great ef- 
forts had been made to procure from the States 
holding lands, especially from Virginia, cessions of 
their vacant land beyond the Ohio river and else- 
where. Mr. V. caused to be read the resolutions 
of the Congress of the confederation of October, 
1780, bearing on this subject, and holding out in- 
ducement to such cession. In 1783, in pursuance of 
its resolutions, the legislature of Virginia made a 
cession of the country beyond the Ohio river to the 
United States, which cession was made on various 
conditions, the first, and therefore presumably the 
most important of which Mr. V. caused to be read, 
(as was supposed from the act of cession,) which 
laid down that the territory so ceded was to be laid 
out and formed'into States containing a suitable ex- 
tent of territory, not less than one hundred, or more 
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than one hundred and fifty miles square, the States 
so admitted to enjoy equal right: ivi i 
the other States. ue y. equal rights and privileges with 
“In 1794, Congress passed a resolution proposing 
to the State of Virginia to revise her deed of ces- 
sion, so as. to make the number of States to be 
formed out of the northwestern territory, not less 
than. three, nor. more than five. This, after some 
time, was acceeded to by the State of Virginia; and 
the consequence was, that the West was unjustly 
deprived of the political power to which she is en- 
titled. Mr, V. then went onto show, that in pur- 
suance of this. policy, the new States laid out in the 
West were given a greater extent of territory than 
they ought to have had, so that they are destined 
each to contain a population equal to that of two or 
three Atlantic States, while they have no more rep- 
resentation in the Senate than any öne of them. He 
said that by the limits it was proposed to give to 
Jowa, she would contain three or four timesas much 
population as Florida, while it was provided that 
Florida may be divided into two States, when either 
division of it contains a population of 35,000. He 
contended that if Florida was to be divided into two 
States, there should be a provision also. for dividing 
Towa, and argued that it would be safer to give po- 
litical power to the West, than to the Atlantic 
States, for the West was the great conservative 
power of the Union. Though the spirit. of dis- 
union might exist in the North and in the South, 
it could never livein the West, for the interests of the 
West. being inseparably connected with both, she 
‘would always hold them together. . 
He continued his argument to’ the close of his 
allotted hour. f 
Mr. BELSER, after a few words in reference to 
the speech of the gentleman who had preceded him, 
proceed to notice some of the arguments which had 
een used on this occasion, in relation to what was 
callėd the balance of power between the Atlantic and 
the other States. He said Virginia had voluntarily 
made her cessions of territory, out of which had 
grown the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and the Territory of Wisconsin; and Missouri 
and Iowa had been formed out of territory which 
once formed part of Louisiana. If the gentleman: 
from Ohio had looked at the boundaries of Missouri, 
he would have found that she contained about 
67,000 square miles;and the bill before them pro- 
posed to give to Iowa a territory of some. 65,500 
square miles. The gentleman ought to have taken 
these facts into consideration, and they would have 
furnished him with an argument against the positions 
which he had taken, that the object of those who 
- live in the Atlantic States was to ‘maintain the bal- 
ance of power with those States in the United States 
Senate. In relation to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio respecting the division of Florida into 
separate States, he said he was willing to admit 
both Florida and Iowa as one or more States, alike, 
if that were necessary to the success of the measure, 
and the peace and harmony of this Union. He 
stood there as a southwestern representative, (the 
district he represented being bordered by Florida,) 
and he did not believe that the enlightened citizens 
of his district looked on the admission of Florida 
to the preservation of the balance of that 


power of which the gentleman had spoken. They | 


knew, in his part of the country, that the 
sceptre had departed from them long since; but 
they also knew that their natural allies were the 
grain-growing States of the West, to whom they 
“looked for succor in the hour of danger. No; the 

had no such view as that which had been intimated. 
They had no expectation of preserving the balance 
of power. If such had been their intention, would 
they have been found aiding in the passage of the 
measure for the occupation of Oregon, or to create 
the Territory of the Nebraske? They looked higher 
in their legislation. They looked to the entire na- 
tion—to its honor; to its ultimate grandeur; to the 

tection of its 
ie character. Here they found that which served 
for their guidance in their legislation here. 

After some further remarks, he came to the ques- 
tion more immediately before the committee; and in 
relation to the boundary of Missouri, he said there 
was a tribunal already ne by which that 

uestion would be determined. — . 
3 He approved of the plan sabmitted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories. He feared 
that it was intended to give this question the go-by; 
put he wished the question to be brought before the 
tribunal which was best calculated to examine and 


decide it. 


citizens; and to the maintenance of | 


The other branch of the subject, and that on 
which he should principally dwell, was: the-admis- 
sion of Florida into this Union; and in this he should 
endeavor to avoid the party and sectional recrimina- 
tions too common here. The people of Florida had 
written their history in the memorial presented to 
this body; and he glanced at some of the positions 
taken in that memorial—in particular that in which 
they urge, as a ground for their admission into. the 
Union, the guaranty in the treaty of 1819, by which 
we acquired that territory; “thatit shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States as soon as 
consistent with the principles of the federal constitu- 


tion and admitted to all the rights and privileges of 


the citizens of the other States;” and he maintained 
and enforced this position. ; 

He next came to the consideration of the reasons 
urged, or that might be urged, against the admission 
of Florida into the Union. The first of these was, 
that Florida wanted the requisite number of inhabit- 
ants for admission; and he contended that there was 
no provision in the constitution of the United States 
which required that it should have a certain number 
of mhabitants as a qualification for admission into 
the Union; and he referred toa report made some 

ears since to the Senate of the United States by 

r. Webster in confirmation of his position. The 
people of Florida demaaded admission on the terms 
and guaranties of this treaty; and that the treaty was 
of paramount authority, he proceeded to argue on va- 
rious considerations, referring particularly to vari- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that treaties made in due form, and not con- 
flicting with the constitution, are the supreme law 
of the land, overriding and setting aside all conflict- 
ing legislative enactments. Florida, therefore, he 
contended, had the right to come into the Union 
without a sufficient amount of population to come 
up to the representative ratio. 

[A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of Cap- 
tain Waceamay, his private secretary.] 

He proceeded to examine and reply at some 
length to a second objection which might be made, 
viz: on the ground of the existence of slavery in this 
Territory. 

Having noticed the objections that were made, 
he came to argue the general policy of admitting 
States into the Ünions and he laid down the posi- 
tion that the framers of the constitution never in~ 
tended that territory should remain under the guar- 
dianship of Congress any longer than to enable it to 
comply with those requisites necessary to admit it 
into the family of States; and he concurred with the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vintoy] in the position 
that the West was to act as the saviour of this 
Union, being ultimately designed to hold the balance 
of power; that her interests were identified with 
those of the other two sections, viz. the North and 
the South; particularly with the interests of that sec- 
tion (the South) which he had the honor in part to 
represent on this floor. He asked the gentleman 
whether Florida, being admitted as a State into this 
Union, would not be more competent to perform her 
part in protecting this government than if she re- 
mained a Territory. He referred to the geographi- 
cal situation of Florida, and to various other consid- 
erations, to enforce this position. 

[A message was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the passage by that body of certain bills, 
and asking concurrence therein.] 

He then went on to review the objections that 
had been made to the constitution of Florida, par- 
ticularly to that part which prohibits the emigration 
of free negroes in the State, and the emancipation 
of slaves, contending that these were precautionary 
measures necessary for the safety of the State, and 
that no slave State can be safe without such pre- 
cautions. He said that free negroes who would go 
there would go with no peaceable intentions, but 
with fire brands in their hands, and to excite dis- 
satisfaction among the slaves. sat 

He then enlarged on the policy of admitting new 
States into the Union, and extending the benefits of 
our form of government, showing that the Union 
was strengthened and preserved by expanding its 
blessings. He was for annexing Texas, and bring- 
ing Oregon within the jurisdiction of this govern- 
ment; denying the charge that those who were in 
favor of these measures were ready to involve the 
country in a war with England. He did not believe 
that a firm adherence to the rights of the nation 
would involve us in war; but if it did, we had better 
meet it than abandon our just rights. 

After some conversation between Messrs. A. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


DODGE, A. V. BROWN, and BRINKER- 
HOFF, the question was: put on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by. Mr.: Duncan, as fol- 
ows: i eine 

Strike out the second section after the word “that,” inthe 


first line, and insert: : SP à 

: This admission‘of the State of -lowa is tipon the express 
condition that the said State shall. consist:¢f, and have juris- 
diction over, the territory included’ within’ the following 
boundaries—to wit: beginning in ‘the middle ofthe: St. Pe- 
ter’s river, at the junction of the. Watonwaer or Blue Earth 
river with the sald river St. Peter; running. thence: due east 
to the boundary line ofthe Territory of ‘Wisconsin, in the 
middle of the Mississippi river; thence down the middle’ of 
the last named river with the boundary line ofthe Territory 
of Wisconsin and State of Illinois to the northeast corner of 
the State of Missouri, in said river Mississippi; thence west. 
wardly with the boundary line ofsaid State of Missouri'to a 
point due south from the place of beginning; thence due 
north to the place of beginning in said St. Peters river, 

Sec. 3, Be it further enacted, That the said State of Iowa 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction on the river Mississippi, 
and every other river bordering on- the said State of Iowa, 
so far as the said rivers shall form a common boundary te 
said State, and any other State or States now or hereafter to 
be formed or bounded by the same; such rivers.to be com. 
mon to both; and that the said river Mississippi, andthe 
navigable waters leading into the same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free as well to the inhabitants of said 
State as to all other citizens of the United States, without 
any tax, duty, impost, or toll therefor imposed by the said 
State of Iowa. 

Sre.4 Be tt further enacted, That it is made and declared 
to be a fundamental condition of the admission of said State 
of lowa into the Union, that so much of this'act as relates 
to the said State of Iowa shall be assented to by a conven- 
tion of delegates, to be elected by the people of said State, 
for the purpose of giving the assent herein required; and 
as soon as such assent shall be given, the- President of the 
United States shall announce the same by proclamation; 
and therefrom, and without further proceedings on the part 
of Congress, the admission of the said State of Iowa into 
the Union, on an equal footing, in all respects whatever, 
with the original States, shall be considered as complete. 

Tellers being called for and ordered, the amend- 
ment was decided in the affirmative—ayes 91, noes 
40. ` 
The question was then put on the amendment as 
amended, and it was carried. 

Mr. DUNCAN here offered the following amend- 


ment: 

Bounded by the Mississippi on the east by a parallel of 
latitude passing through the mouth of the Mankato, or Blue 
Karth river; onthe north, by a meridian line running equi- 
distant from the seventeenth and eighteenth degrees of 
longitude west from Washington on the west; and by the 
northern boundary of Missouri on,the south. 


Mr. A. V. BROWN begged leave to say that 
these boundaries were taken precisely from Nicolet’s 
map. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF inquired of the chairman 
of the committee if this would not leave the western 
boundaries indefinite. f 

Mr. A. V: BROWN said it would not. 

The CHAIR said that the amendment was not in 
order, as the committee had already passed an 
amendment to strike out and insert. 

Mr. DUNCAN moved to reconsider: the vote 
adopting the amendment. 

The CHAIR said the motion was not in order. 

Mr. DINCAN withdrew his motion for a recon- 
sideration. 

A long conversation then ensued, in which Mr. 
BOWLIN, Mr. A. V. BROWN, Mr. G. DAVIS, 
Mr. VINTON, Mr. A.C. DODGE, Mr. JAME- 
SON, Mr. McCLERNAND, and some others took 
part; and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio was then adopted by general.consent. 

The Clerk next read the third section of the bill. 

Mr. PETTIT moved to strike out the proviso, 
which was: designed to enable Florida, when her 
population east of the Suwannee river should amount 
to 35,000, to erect a new State to be called Hast 
Florida out of that portion of her territory. He said 
Florida was not so large as lowa, and therefore he 
could see no propriety in retaining this proviso. 

Mr. W. HU T obtained the floor and proceeded 
to address the committee at great length. He was 
understood to agree that Florida had not. the consti- 
tutional population for admission asa State. He 
alluded to the existence of slavery, and said it was 
one of those questions that he desired not to hear 
debated on this: floor. Slavery existed before the 
adoption of the constitution, and he wished to leave 
it with the States in which it existed, where the con- 
stitution had leftit. -~ ae 

But while that sentiment prevailed in; its greatest 
strength, there was at the same time.a spirit of sub- 
ordination and attachment to the constitution which 
prevented interference with that. institution as now 
established. It was nevertheless true, that that sen- 
timent had been developed and strengthened. by the 
legislative action of this government, particularly of 


this Congress, during its- last and. its present ses- 
sions. A new position had been taken by the 
friends of slavery. Instead of standing behind the 
barriers of the constitution, and continuing to treat 
slavery as a local institution, with which Congress 
had nothing to do, the principle had lately been ad- 
vanced, and the action of-the government predicated 
on it, that the federal governmént was bound, where 
it.was considered necessary, to exert the treaty-ma- 
king power, for the purpose of extending and per- 
petuating that institution. He deprecated this move- 
ment. as betokening the approach of. a period when 


harmony was forever to depart from our national - 


councils. He was not here to contend that the ex- 
istence of. slavery was sufficient to prevent the ad- 
mission of Florida, But for the recent legislation 
on the subject of slavery it would have been re- 
ceived, he doubted not, with a spirit of compromise 
and harmony; and, notwithstanding the existence 
of this institution therein, Florida would have been 
admitted as a State with but little opposition. 
Independently of the considerations previously 
stated, he referred to a provision in the constitution 
of Florida which he considered not only not in con- 
formity with the principles of the federal constitu- 
tion, but directly in violation of them—viz: that for- 
ever restricting the legislature of the State from au- 
thorizing the master, even in case he wished to do 


it, to emancipate his slaves, and making slavery per- 


petual. One of the great objects of the constitution 
was “to secure the blessings of liberty.” This pro- 
vision of the constitution of the proposed State was 
in direct conflict with the object; was not only in 
violation of ihe rights of the slave, but of the master 
himself; and furnished him with a sufficient reason, 
were there none other, for voting against this admis- 
sion, 

He referred, partly by way of inquiry, to the 
debts of Florida, for the payment of which he said 
the people of Florida did not consider themselves 
able; and suggested it asa subject well worthy of 
consideration on whom the obligation of these debts 
would rest when Florida was. admitted into the 
Union. Not being very much in favor of the as- 
sumption by the government of State debts, he 
wished to hear from the delegate from Florida, and 
from other gentlemen, on the subject. 

Mr. H. having concluded— . 

“© Mr. LEVY rose only for the explanation of cer- 
tain facts connected with this particular subject, and 
not for the purpose of replying to the gentleman 
who preceded him. He shold avail himself of 
some other opportunity of replying to the objections of 
the gentleman from New York, when some other 
gentleman should make a specific proposition. In 
reference to the objections that had been made to 
the provision that Florida, when possessed of there- 
requisite population, might be divided into two States, 
he should, without touching on the question of the 
balance of power between the North and the South, 
refer the committee to the facts necessary to be con- 
sidered in the settlement of this question. By the 
treaty by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States, it was provided, not that one territory and one 
people should be admitted into the Union, but two 
territories and two peoples. For the economy and 
convenience of the government of the United States, 
Florida was organized into one territorial govern- 
ment; but it previously existed as two separate 
provinces of Spain, and under two separate govern- 
ments. It was delivered to the United States as 
two separate governments; and was in fact, held for 
a year as such, until, by the organization of ‘the pres- 
ent territorial government, it was consolidated into 
one. As far back as 1764, the Floridas were erected 
into two separate governments, East and West 
Florida, by a British edict; and when they came into 
the possession of Spain, they were held as two gov- 
ernments till ceded to the United States. And there 
was good reason why there should be two govern- 
ments, insead of one. Its geographical position 
and shape was such that one’ government would be 
exceedingly inconvenient. [Mr. L. here held up a 
map of the United States, showing the long penin- 
sula of Florida, running out between the Gulf and 
the Atlantic, and having aconsiderable western ter- 
ritory, which might properly be said to belong to 
the valley of the Mississippi, so that, instead of 

. adding to the power of the Atlantic States, it would 
give one State to the western, and the other to the 
Atlantic section. He then contended that this gov- 
ernment was bound in good faith to carry out the 
stipulations of the treaty by which the Floridas 


were ceded to the United States, by admitting them ` 


as two entire States, and argued that it would be a 


flagrant breach-of trust, as well -as.a cruel piece of 
injustice to. those people, to violate the treaty in the 
manner proposed by the gentleman from New York. 

; Mr. McCLERNAND said he did not rise to 
enter into the debate of the question before the 
committee; but his purpose was to put a few ques- 
tions in regard to certain principles involved in it, 
upon which he desired explanation. ‘The bill con- 
templated a two-fold object. First; the immediate 
admission of the whole Territory of Oregon as one 
State; second, the future formation of a second State 
within the limits of the first. These were the ob- - 
jects of the bill, but the latter was dependent upon 
a contingency—-the concurrence of the eonsent of 
local majorities of the legislature of Florida. 


petency of the legislatare of Florida to dismember 
the Territory of Oregon, with a view to the forma- 
tion ofa second State Mr. McC. denied this posi- 
tion. It went further than the Algerines of Rhode 
Island (so called) went. They insisted that the 
consent of the legislature was a necessary prerequl- 
site to the change of the constitution and govern- 
ment. But here it is declared that the legislature 
of Florida may of itself, of its own will and motion, 
without regard to the people, change the fundamen- 
tal law, and dismember the State. He denied such 
a prerogative to belong to the legislature; it belong- 
ed to the people, and could only rightfully be exer- 
cised by them. The territory of a State belonged 
to the people of the State; the function of govern- 
ment was to preserve it, A different doctrine would 
invest government with a moral power of self de- 
struction. 

The bill also undertook to prescribe conditions, 
upon the performance of which the right of form- 
ing the new State was to be dependent. 

It required that a majority of the members of the le- 
gislature, coming from particular localities, should 
concur for the formation of a new State, before itcould 
be done. He denied to Congress power to prescribe 
such conditions and impose such restrictions. Con- 
gress might give or withhold its consent to the for- 
mation of a new State; and after this he thought the 
power of Congress was exhausted upon the subject. 
Ve Congress might demand, as the condition of the 
formaton of a new State, that local majorities in the 
legislature should concur for such an object; that 
a majority of the members from particular districts 
or counties shauld concur, they might impose other 
terms still more destructive of State rights and the 
rights of the people. Their power would be ex- 
tended beyond the mere constitutional power of con- 
sent or refusal. 

In expressing these views, it was not his purpose 
to commit himself on the question of policy relating 
to the division of Florida into two States. 
> Mr. LEVY made a few observations in reply, but 
in so low a tone that the reporter could not hear 
them amid the noise and confusion that prevailed. 

On the motion of striking out the proviso, tellers 
were called for, and ordered, and Messrs. Houston 
and Rayner were appointed; and they reported 86 
in the affirmative, and 57 in the negative. So the 
proviso was stricken out. 
ih Mr. MORSE then submitted an amendment as a 
provise, by which it was intended that provision 
should be made for the holding of a convention, to 
consist of delegates elected by the legally qualified 
voters of Florida, for the purpose of revising the 
constitution of that Territory, and erasing those pro- 
visions which prohibit the legislature of Florida 
passing any law for the abolition of slavery, and the 
emigration of free negroes. The operation of this 
law for the admission of the Territory as a State, it 
poe to suspend until the convention had been 
held, and the constitution so changed. 

A conversation ensued on this amendment be- 
tween Mr. MORSE and Mr. LEVY, 

Mr. A. V. BROWN then spoke at some length 
in opposition to it. He said the gentleman from 
Maine had looked over the constitution of Florida, 
and he had found in it some solitary sections of 
which he disapproved; and perhaps if the other 222 
members of this House should look over it, they 
might each find something for which they . would 
not have voted if they had formed part of the con- 
vention by which it was adopted; but such was not 
the mode in which they should legislate on this 
subject. They should ask whether the constitution 
had been complied with, and not whether there 
was not a solitary section which was not quite 
agreeable to a single member of this House. ` Had 
the people of Florida secured to them a republican 


The bill, as he understood it, recognised the com-* 


terms of the constitution were complied with 
But he wished this proviso to be rightly ‘andere 


The legislature of Florida had no right.to passa 
law for the emancipation of slaves, and allow them 
to remain within the borders of that Territory. That 
was the meaning of it; ang to that the gentleman 
from Maine was opposed. Now, did the gentleman 
from Maine desire to say to the southern States that 
they should emancipate their slaves; and not only 
so, but that such emancipated slaves should remain 
amongst them as citizens? He then entered into some 
statements to show that it was for the good of the 
slaves ‘themselves to be removed to Liberia.or else- 
where, as they could not, as free blacks, remain in 
comfort where they had been held asslaves. As 
well mightthe gentleman from the slave States ob- 
ject to the admission of Iowa, because her constitu- 
tion prohibited slavery, as the gentleman from 
Maine object to the admission of Florida, because 
her constitution contained this provision. He 
urged a great variety of other arguments against 
the amendment which had been offered. 

Mr. P. KING moved that the committee rise. 

Messrs. MoseLey and BeLser were appointed 
tellers to take the vote on that motion, and_ they re~- 

orted 76 in the affirmative, and 76.in the/negative. 

he Chair voted in the affirmative; so the commit- 
tee rose and reported progress. ; 

The SPEAKER stated: that two bills had been 
presented by inadvertence, and passed this morning, 
which had never been referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, the votes 
on thé said bills—-being the bills above mentioned, 
appropriating for the improvement of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers, &c., and for the expenses of a 
session of the general assembly of Wisconsin—were 
reconsidéred, and they were regularly referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. ; 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved that the House 
resolve itself again into Committee ofthe Whole on 
the state of the Union; but waiving this motion tem- 
porarily, he moved the adoption of a resolution to 
terminate debate on the bill now pending in com- 
mittee—viz. for the admission into the Union of 
Towa and F'lorida-—in twenty minutes after: again ta- 
ken up in committee. 

Mr. STETSON moved that the 
journ. 

On -this motion the yeas and nays were askod 
and ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 69, 
nays 84. $ è 

So the House refused to adjourn, 

The question recurring on the adoption of the res- 
olution of Mr. Cave Jonnsown, the previous ques- 
tion was moved by Mr. J. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the gentleman would 
not pressthe motion to terminate debate in so short 
atime, as there were very important questions in- 
volved. : ; 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that de- 
bate was notin order, the previous question having 
been moved. i 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER said thatit was not now in or- 
cer the House having just rejected this mo- 
tion 

Mr. ADAMS then moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered 
by tellers. | 

Mr. R.D. DAVIS moved that the House ad- 
ourn. . ; 

: The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; and 
being taken, resulted —yeas 72, nays 80. 

So the House reftised again to adjourn. 

The question recurring on the motion to lay- the 
resolution on the table, 

Mr. HUDSON moved a call of the House; and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, the ques- 
tion was taken and decided in the negative—yeas 
45, mays 112. 

_ Mr. E. J. MORRIS moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

Mr. THOMPSON colled for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, when 

Mr. E. J. MORRIS withdrew the motion, 

Mr. DICKEY renewed it. 

Mr. THOMPSON called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered; and the question was taken 
and decided in the negative—yeas 70, nays 94. 

After some conversation, Mr. C. JOHNSON 


House ad- 


form of government? If that were secured, the j| withdrew hisresolution, and substituted a motion 


that the territorial business be made the special-oi- 
der of the day for Thursday next; which motion 
was agreed to, 


Mr. HUBARD submitted a resolution that ladies 


be admitted on the floor of the House to-morrow 
during the counting of The votes for President and 
Vice President; when, - - . f 
_ On motion of Mr. DICKEY, 

The House adjourned, . 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 


day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ` 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of citizens of 
Sacket’s Harbor for the erection of ‘a monument to the 
memory of Gen. Pike and other officers who were killed in 
the service of their country during the late war: referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition -of Thomas Hays and 
110 other citizens of Union county, Pennsylvania, praying 
for a reduction of postage and the abolition of the franking 
privilege: referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The memorial of Bernard Cohn, jr., 
and 76 others, citizens of New Orleans, praying that Con- 
gress may pass, House bill No. 71, entitled A bill to amend 
an act entitled An act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of passengers on board of vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam; approved July 9, 1838: referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BENTON: The petition of Edward obinson, S. 
H. Cox, and others, members of the Union Theological 

Seminary, New York, asking Congress to reduce the rate 
of postage to two cents, and to abolish the franking privi- 
lege: Referred to the Committee on-thé Post Office and 
Post Roads, ; 

By Mr. St. JOHN: The petition of John Freet and 170 
others, citizens of the county of Wyandot, inthe State of 
Ohio, asking a grant of fown lots in Upper Sandusky, in 
said county, on condition that the seat of justice be estab- 

innee in said town: referred to the Committee on Public 
ands, 

By Mr. HAYS: The petition of citizens of Crawford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, for the construction of a Macadamized 
road at some point on the Cumberland road at or near the 
western base of the Laurel Hill, through Pittsburgh, and by 
the arsenal at Pittsburgh, and the arsenal at Meadville, to the 
a at Erie: referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Wm. McClure, John 
A. Wier, and 60 others, citizens of Dauphin county, Penn 
sylvania, praying Congress to reduce the postage to a fixed 
rate of two cents, and for the abolition of the franking privi- 

ege. 4 
By Mr. J. E. CARY: The petition of B. Davis and 100 
others, citizens of Otsego county, New York, praying for 
the establishment of a mail route from Oneonta, to New 
Berlin, by way of Butternutts: referred the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIDER: The petition of Ralph Young: referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Marsena Clark and 97 
others, citizens of Laporte county, Indiana, praying for the 
unconditional emancipation of ail persons held’as slaves in 
the District of Columbia, and in any ‘Territories of the United 
States, or other ploces where Congress has jurisdiction; 
and for the repeal ofthe 3d and 4th sections of the act of 
Congress entitled An act respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of their masters, ap- 
proved Febrnary 12,1793, and all other aets which impli- 
cate the people of the free States in the support of slavery. 
And that Congress may step to the very verge of the power 
vested in it for discouraging every species of traffic in the 
persons of our fellow men. 

Mr. S. also presented the petition of Herbert Williams and 
103 others, citizens of the same county, remonstrating 
against the annexation of Texas to the Union. 

Also the petition of Herbert Williams and 97 others, citi- 
zens of the same county, setting forth that Capt. Jonathan 
‘Walker has been convicted in the Territory of Florida, and 
punished by branding and standing in the pillory, for aiding 
a number of his fellow-creatures in their efforts to obtain 
their rights with which they are endowed by their Creator, 
and praying that Congress may cause the laws of Florida, 
by which such punishments are inflicted, to be repealed; 
and also to repeal all laws which tolerate slavery in said 
‘Yerritory, so that this nation may henceforth be saved from 
the disgrace of sustaining such relics of barbarism, and of 
supporting the iniquitous system of slavery. oe 

Also the petition of Jacob Iseminger and 44 others, citi- 
zens ofthe same county, praying an amendment of the con- 
stitution 80 to make the basis of representation uniform 
in all the States. “dite , . 

By Mr. REDING: The petition of 13 individuals, inhabit- 
ants of Holderness, New Hampshire, asking Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia and the Tervite- 
ries. Also a remonstrance of 12 citizens of the same town 

against the annexation of Texds to this Union. = 
“By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of L. B. Nichols and 
other citizens of 


f Lake county, IRinojs, for a grantof land 
for the completion of the Mlnois and Michigan canal: re- 
to the Committee on Public Lands. the petition of 
nd other citizens of Warrenville, Dupage 
county, to reject all propositions for the ammexation of 
Texas. Also. trom the same, for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories. Also, from the 
same, for the repeal ofthe laws in Florida under which Capt. 
Jonathan Walker is punished: referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Atfairs. Also, the petition of Allen Baldwin and 
other citizens of McHenry county, in favor of the reduction 
of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, Also, the petition of J. W. Kingsley and other 
citizens of Dundee, Kane county, Nlinois; in favor of a re- 
duction of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and’Post Roads. Also, the proceedings of a public 
meeting at Naperville, Dupage county, Hlinojs, for the re 


x 


Office and Post Roads. : 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Sally Tyler, widow ` 
of Daniel Tyler deceased, for a pension: referred’ to -the 


Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


IN SENATE. ; 
Wepnespay, February 12, 1845. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the reading of the 


journal was dispensed with. . 


A message was received from the House of Rep- | 


resentatives, by the hands of Mr. Frenc, their 
Clerk, giving information that that body was ‘in or- 
der to receive the Senate, and proceed to the open- 
ing of the certificates and counting the votes given 
by the electoral colleges of the several: States for 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
‘The message being read, the Senate proceeded in 


a body, headed by the Prusipent pro tem., and pre- . 


ceded by their Sergeant-at-arms, to the House of 
Representatives, to execute the joint order of the 
two Houses. The Senate, in the same order, re- 
turned to the Senate chamber, and resumed their 
seats about two hours thereafter; when 

Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on the part 


. Of the Senate appointed to join the committee on 


the partof the House, to report as to the mode of 
counting the electoral votes for President and Vice 
President, and infoming the persons efected of their 
election, reported, in further execution of their duty, 
a resolution declaring the result, and proposing the 
appointment of one senator, to join such two mem- 
bers as might be appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to wait on the President and 
Vice President elect, and inform them of their elec- 
tion. 

The question was taken on the resolution, and 
it was adopted. 

On motion, the Crair was authorized to appoint 
the committee on the part of the Senate; when Mr. 
Waxker was appinted. 

Mr. HUGER presented a petition—name not 
heard—which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, it was or- 
dered that 200 copies of the report from the War 
Department, of the magnetical observations at the 
Girard Colleage, Philadelphia, from the year 1840 
to the Ist April, 1845, be printed for thr use of the 
Topographical bureau. 

Mr. WHITE presented a memorial from a num- 
ber of citizens of Indiana, praying for the repeal of 
the naturalization laws: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD entered a motion for the recon- 
sideration of the vote rejecting the bill for the settle- 
ment of the Dubuque claim. He remarked that he 
did this at the request of a friend, and from no dis- 
position to change his vote against the bill. 

On motion by Mr. ATCHISON, it was ordered 
that all the memorials from Missouri presented to 
the Senate the last session for additional mail routes, 
be taken from the files, and referred to the Commit- 
tee onthe Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the bill from the House for the relief of 
Walker, Kimball & Caruthers. 

Also reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that they be indefinitely 
postponed, the bills from the House for the relief of 
Dunning McNair, Sellers, and Fenwick.. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, reported a bill for the relief of the ex- 
ecutor of Henry King, deceased; which was read, 
and ordered to a second reading. 

Then, on motion of Mr. BREESE, 

The Senate adjourned. 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weoyespay, February 12, 1845, 


On motion of Mr. PRATT, the reading of the 
journal was dispensed with. 

FURNITURE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL MAN- 
SION. 

Mr. PRATT moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of. the 
Union, for the purpose of taking up the bill for fur- 
nishing the presidential mansion. f 

The question was taken, and the motion was re- 
jected. . 

Mr. LEVY asked leave to offer a resolution call- 
ing on the President of the United States for infor- 
mation as to the individual amount of losses sustain- 
edin Florida during the recent Indian hostilities 
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duction of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post : 


therein, and for the report. 
Congress: _ WBS ; 

The resolution being objected to by Mr. RATH: 

BUN and many others, was hot received. © Ra 
MISSOURI RESOLUTIONS—onEGon. ~~ 

Mr. BOWLIN, on leave, presented a memorial 
of the legislature of Missouri, on the subject of 
the immediate occupation . of Oregon; which, on his 
monon, was laid on the. table, and ordered to. be 
printed, : : n : 

Mr. ELLIS, on leave, reported, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, bills for the relief of Armand 
J. Donnet, late chargé de ‘affaires to Portugal, and 
of Benjamin E. Green, late chargé de affaires at Mex- 
ico; which were referred to the: Committee of the 
Whole House, and ordered to be printed. oe 

Mr. RATHBUN asked leave to report a bill from 
the Committee of Ways and Means; but objections 
were made at this time. : : É 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. . 

At the suggestion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, 
and by fe consent, i 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing executive communications: 

A message from the President of the United 
States, in reply to a resolution of the House asking 
for the correspondence, if any, between this govern- 
ment and Great Britain relative to fugitive criminals 
in Florida: referred, 

On motion of Mr, LEVY, tothe Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. f 

Also, a message from the President, transmitting 
the annual report of the inspectors of the peniten- 
tiary in this District: referred, 

On motion of. Mr. DROMGOOLE, to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 

A communication from the Department of State, 
relative to alleged errors in the sixth census: referred, 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, to the Committee on 
Statistics, 

From the Navy Department, transmitting 250 co- 
pies of the Navy Register. 

From the War Department, transmitting 223 co- 
pies of the Army Register: both which were laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

From the Treasury Department, in regard to the 
balance due from Caleb J. McNulty, late Clerk of 
the House of Representatives: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and ordered to be printed. 

From the War Department, ralative to the state 
of the fortifications on the Florida reef, and the esti- 
mates for continuing the sume: referred, 

On motion of Mr. LEVY, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

From the Treasury Department, a statement of 
clerks and others employed in that department dur- 
ing the year 1844, 

From the Post Office Department, asimilar state- 
ment: both of which were laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

From the Treasury. Department, a statement of 
balances, receipts, expenditures, &c., on account. of 
the Chickasaw Indians: referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

From the War Department, the report. of Cap- 
tain Graham, in 1835, ofthe survey of Captain 
Graham, ofthat usually known as “the Oliverian 
canal route.” 

On motion of Mr. REDING it was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


SENATE BILLS. 

The Senate bill appropriating for the construction 
ofa free bridge across the aastern branch of the Po- 
tomac, in the city of Washington, came, and was 
twice re d. . 

Mr. CAUSIN moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

A motion was made to referit the Committee for 
the Listriet of Columbia. 

Mr. REDING moved to lay the bill on the 
table. ‘ 

The bill was read at length by the Clerk. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr, 
Repine, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 110, 
nays 67, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atki 
James A Black, Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Brinkerhof, 
Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, 
Burt, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chap- | 
man, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Ricis 
ard D. Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Dillingham, Dromgoole, 
Dnnean, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlec, Ficklin. Foster, French, 
Fuller, Giddings, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin. 
Haralson, Hardin, Hays, Henley, Hopkins, Houston, Hip 
hard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, Jameson, 
Cave Johnsou, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, “A. 


‘the same to the next 


on Beler, Benton, 


Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, Leonard, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Maclay, McClelland; MeéClernand, McConnell, Me- 
Kay, Murphy, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, 
Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russell, St. John, 
Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, David: L, Seymour, Simons, 
Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, James W. Stone, 
Sykes, Thompson, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Benjamin White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, 
Yancey, and-Yost—110, : : 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Barvinger, Barnard, 


Bayly, Bidlack, James Black, Brengle, Buflington, Cau- 


sin, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Cobb, Cranston, Darragh, 
G. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Elmer, Fish, Florence, 
Grinnell, Grider, Washington Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jdnks, 
John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lucas, Moc- 
Causlen, Mcilvaine, Marsh, Freeman H. Morse, Isaac. E. 
Morse, Moseley, Nes, Newton, Paterson, Pettit, Phenix, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Ramsey, Rockwell, 
Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Severance, Albert Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, Tibbatts, 
Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wethered, John White, 
Winthrop, and William Wright—67. 


So the bill was laid on the table. 


The following bills additional from the Senate 
were severally read twice and referred, viz: 


A joint resolution to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to contract for copies of a proposed edition of 
the laws and treaties of the United States. 

A joint resolution for distributing the work on the 
Exploring Expedition, with an amendment. 

A joint resolution for the relief of Seth M. Lea- 

» venworth, 

A joint resolution amendatory of the resolution 
passed April 30, 1844, respecting the application 
of certain appropriations heretofore made. 

An act allowing a drawback upon foreign mer- 
chandise exported in the original packages to Chi- 
huahua and Sante Fe, in Mexico. 

An act fer the organization of a company of sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoniers. 

Mr. BURKE stated that one of the tellers ap- 
pointed onthe part of the House [Mr. Jospin 

NGERSOLL] to count the votes of the electors for 
President and Vice President was unable, from in- 
disposition, to attend; and he therefore moved that 
another teller be appointed in his place. 

This motion bemg agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. J. P. KENNEDY 
to serve as teller in place of Mr. INGERSOLL. 


COUNTING THE. VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mr, BRODHEAD said that the hour having 
arrived which was set apart by a joint resolution of 
the two Houses for counting the votes for the elec- 
tors for President and Vice President, he begged 
leave to offer the usual resolution. Mr. B. then of- 
fered a resolution that a message be sent to the Sen- 
ate to inform that body that the House was now 
ready to receive them, and proceed to the opening 
of the certificates and counting the votes given by 
the electoral colleges. The resolution having been 
agreed to, a message was accordingly sent to the 
Senate by B. B: French, esq, the clerk of the 
House. j 

The Senate soon after entered the hall of th 
House of Representatives, two abreast, preceded by 
their Sergeant-at-arms, who was succeeded by their 
President, the Hon. Wire P. Mancum, and Secre- 
tary, Asbury Dicking, esq. The senators took 
seats prepared for them in the central area of the 

* House, and the President of the Senate took the 
chair of the Speaker, (the Hon. Joun W. Jonss,) 
the last-named officer being seated on his left. The 
tellers (the Hon. Roserr J. WALKER, of the Sen- 
ate, and the Hon..Epmunp Burxe and the Hon. 
Joun P. Kennepy, of the House of Representa- 
tives) took their seats at. the Clerk’s desk, assisted 
by the Secretary of the Senate and B. B. French, 
esq, the Clerk of the House. L. Machin, esq., 
principal clerk of the Senate, and D. Gold, esq., 
principal clerk in the office of the clerk of the House 
of Representatives, acted as recording clerks, being 
seated in front of the clerk’s desk at a table prepared 
for their use in the central area. 


The galleries were densely crowded in every 
part, a large number of the auditors being la- 


dies. 


The PRESIDENT of the Senate rose when the 


| memibers of te House and the senators wereall seated, 
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and stated the object of their thus assembling to be 


| to count the votes cast by the electors’of the respec- 


tive States of this Union for President and Vice 
President of the United States; and handing to Mr. 
Warrer (one of the tellers) a sealed “packet, he 
said; “I deliver to the gentlemen tellers the votes. of 
the electors of the State of Maine for President. and 
Vice President of the United States, i order that 


they may be counted.” $ 
Mr. WALKER received the packet; and having 


broken the seals, the tellers examined the votes, 
which were announced to be nine in number, all of 
which were given for James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 
as President of the United States. The same num- 
ber of votes for the Vice President were given for 
George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT next delivered to the tellers 
the votes of the electors of New Hampshire, and of 
all the other States of the Union in succession in the 
same manner, and they werc examined by the tel- 
Jers, and the result was announced with the same 
formalities. 

The final reeult stood thus: 


a For '* For 
m President. |V. President. 
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9 | Maino - : - 9 - 9 - 
6 | New Hampshire - 6 ~ 6 : 
12 | Massachusetts - - 2 j -~ 12 
4 | Rhode Island - -= di -= 4 
6 | Connecticut - - 6 | - 6 
6 | Vermont - = 6 - 6 
36 | New York - 36 - 36 ~ 
7 | New Jersey - - Tli =| 7 
26 | Pennsylvania - -į 26 - ; 2% - 
3 | Delaware - - 3} - 3 
8 | Maryland 2 - - Birta 8 
17 ; Virginia ~ - - 17 -~ |W - 
11 | North Carolina - . - L - 1 
9 | South Carolina - - 9 - | 9 - 
10 | Georgia - - -| 10 = 10 - 
12 | Kentucky ` . - Ri -iR 
13 | Tennessee - 7 WP owe 7. aR 
23 | Ohio . - ~ 23 l = | 2 
6 | Louisiana : t - 6 1 - 
6 | Mississippi - - 6 Z i ee 
12! Indiana - - -| | - | R j 
9 | Minois - - : 9 ~- 9 - 
9 | Alabama - . - 9 ~ | 9 - 
7 | Missouri - - 7 7j = 
3 | Arkansas - - - 3 - | 3 - 
5 | Michigan - - 5 S 3 ae 
bas Enee p 
275 170 |10 170 į 105 
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i Mr. WALKER. presented the returns of the tel- 
ers to— 

The PRESIDENT of the Senate, who rose and 
said that the whole number of votes given was 275, 
of which a majority was 138. But James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, had received 170 votes cast for the 
President of the United States, and Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, 105; and George M. Dallas, of Penn- 
sylvania, had received 170 votes cast for Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, and Theodore Freling- 
huysen, of New York, have received 105. He then 
added: “I do, therefore, declare that James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, having a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electoral votes, is duly elected President of the 
United States for four years, commencing on the 
4th day of March, 1845; and that George M. Dal- 
las, of Pennsylvania, having a majority of electoral 
votes, is duly elected Vice President of the United 
States for four years, commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1845.” 

He afterwards stated that the business for which 


owe et r, 


the two Houses had been convened having been ac- 
complished, the Senate would return to its cham- 
ber. ie 7 

The House accordingly rose, the Speaker resumed 
the chair, and they remained standing until the sen- 
ators had rétired in the order in which they entered 


| the House of Representatives. 


Mr. McCONNELL moved that the House ad- 
journ; but withdrew. the motion at the request of 
Mr. BURKE. l 
NOTIFICATON OF THE PRESIDENT ELECT OF 

HIS ELECTION. 
Mr. BURKE, on leave, made the following re- 


port: a j 

The committee on the part of the House of Representa 
tives, appointed to join such committee as might be ap- 
pointed onthe part of the Senate io ascertain and report a 
mode of examining the votes for President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, and of informing}the persons 
elected of their election, report— , . 

That the joint committee, in further execution of the 
duties with which they were charged by the two Houses 
of Congress, have agreed to the following resolution, in 
which resolution the committee recommend to the House 
to concur: à : 

Resolved, That a committee of two members of the House 
be appointed by that body to join a commitiee of one mem- 
ber of the Senate, to be appointed by that body, to wait on 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee, and mform him that he has 
been duly elected President of the United States for four 

ears commencing with the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five; and also to wait on George M. Dal- 
las, of Pennsylvania, and inform him that he has been duly 
elected Vice President of the United States for four years 
commencing with the fourth day of March, eighteen hune 
dred and forty-five. 

On motion of Mr. BURKE, the question being 
taken, the resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. MeCONNELL, the House 


then adjourned. . 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 13, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the 2d Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, accompanied by statements of the accounts of 
persons charged, or otherwise interested, with the 
disbursement or application of moneys, goods, or 
effects, from the Ist October, 1843, to the 30th 
April, 1844, with the names of all persons to whom 
goods, moneys, or effects have been delivered. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the following reso- 
lutions, adopted by the legislature of Maine, in rela- 
tion to the annexation of Texas and the occupation 
of Oregon: 


Resolved, That obedience to the will of the people is » 
fundamental principle of democracy. 

f Resolved, That the question of the annexation of Texas to 
the United States was appropriately and directly presented 
to the people for their consideration, and after full discus- 
sion has been decided affinnatively ; and it now becomes the 
duty of the government to take immediate ‘and effectual 
steps for the consummation of the measure at the earliest 
practicable period. 

Resolved, That the governments of Texas and the United 
States have aright to make treaties and stipulations, and 
enter into alliances and compacts; and that the government 
of Texas, in ceding her territory, and the government of the 
United States, in accepting the cession of said territory, ex- 
ercise powers which no other government or people should 
be suffered to impair or defeat. 

Resolved, That the questions of the annexation of Texas, 
and the occupation of Oregon, are great national questions, 
and as such have been (canvassed and passed upon by the 
peeple; and any attempt to place them upon sectional 
grounds and to make them subservient to local interests, is 
calculated to endanger the success of those measures. 

Resolved, That the Territory of Oregon, extending,.on the 
Pacific ocean, from the forty-second degree to fifty-four de- 
grees and forty minutes north latitude, belongs to the 
United States; and it is the imperative duty of the gov- 
ernmentto occupy the same, and extend its sole jurisdic- 
tion over said territory, without unnecessary delay. 

Resolved, That our senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our representatives be requested, to use their best ex- 
ertions to secure the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and the occupation of Oregon, in conformity with 
the foregoing resolutions. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state forward to each of our 
senators and representatives in Congress, a copy of these 
resolutions. 5 


Mr. FAIRFIELD availed himself of the ocea- 
sion to say that he fully recognised the democratic 
doctrine of the right of instruction on the part of 
the constituent, and a corresponding on the part of 
the representative to obey; and that his course in 
the Senate upon these great Texas and Oregon 
questions would be in accordance. with these 
views. i 

The resolutions were read, ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. ; 

Mr. ATHERTON presented a remonstrance from 


| inhabitants of the town of Greenficld, in the State 


paa 
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of New. Hampshire, = 7 

a RAN against the annexation- 
Torn bion was ordered to lie on the table. 
numba CHAN AN presented a memorial from a 
mber of inhabitants of Graysburgh, in the coun- 
ty of Green, Pennsylvania, asking for such a change 
m the post sales to give greater mail facilities 
‘was. referred to mi f 
0 fi ap eae the Committee on the Post 
so presented a memorial from Willi > 
man, of the city of Pittsburg, Deine he ic 
oe four months under Gen. St. Clair, in 1791, 
eis old, and in reduced circumstances, and 
pays for a pension: referred tọ the Committee on 

On motion by Mr. PORTER, it was ordered that 
the communication from the War Department, ac- 
companie? by a report from the mineral agent on 
Lake Superior, be printed. 

Mir. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back, without amendment, and with a re- 
commendation that they do pass, the bills for the re- 
lief of Eldred A. Lambert, Bennet M. Dell, John 
Adams and John Adams, jr. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
Enos Stephens of Philadelphia, representing that 
he had made a discovery and invented a machine 
with which he can take and record the yeas and 
nays in any legislative body instantly and perfectly 
accurate. r. B. said it was a time-saving ma- 
chine, which he had no doubt, upon the. representa- 
tion of the petitioner, would, at some period, an- 
swer well the purposes for which it is intended in an- 
other quarter of the Capitol. The petitioner asks that 
his petition may be referred to & committee to ex- 
amine the plan of operations, and report to Con- 
gress as to its practicability. A similar one was 
presented to the other House, where, perhaps, the 
Plan was more needed than in the Senate: referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. NILES presented a petition from citizens of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Witsiam Dayron, elected by the legislature 
of New Jersey a senator from that State for six 
years from the 4th of March next: read, and ordered 
to be placed upon the files. 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a remonstrance from a 
number of citizens of the town of Parma, in the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio, against the annexation 
of Texas to the United States: ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from a number of 
inhabitants of Watertown, in the county of Jeffer- 
son, New York, praying that the joint resolution of 
the House for the annexation of Texas may be re- 
jected: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from Ma- 
ry MeNelly, of Broome county, New York, praying 
for a pension. : 

Mr. BAYARD presented a petition from sundry 
mechanics who were employed in the navy-yard-at 
Washington in 1843, praying indemnity for the losses 
sustained by them in consequence of their sudden 
discharge from employment there: referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back, without amendment, the bill explan- 
atory of an act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the civil and diplomatic expenses of gov- 
ernment for the year 1831.” 

Also reported a bill to authorize the South Caro- 
lina railroad company to import, free of duty, cer- 
tain pipes and machinery for an atmospheric rail- 
way; which was read, and ordered toa second 
reading. 3 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of John Carlan, asking- for 
renewal of pension. à . 

Also reported back, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, without amendment, and with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass; the bill for the relief of 
Peter Von Schmidt, allowing him compensation for 
translating a document on the culture of hemp. __ 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported back, without amend- 
ment, the bill to incorporate the Columbian Mutual 
Insurance Company of Washington city. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, with an amendment, 
(which was ordered to be printed,) the bill to amend 
an actentitled “An act to carry mto cffect, in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, the existing 
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compacts with those States With. regard to the 5 


_ per cent. fund, and school reservations. 


Also reported back, from the same committee, 
with an amendment, (which was ordered to be 
printed,) the bill granting to the county of -W-yan- 
dott, in the State of Ohio, certainJandsin the town 
of Upper Sandusky. fi ? 

Mr. TAPPAN presented resolutions adopted by 
the legislature of Ohio, requesting the senators and 
representativer in Congress to use all honorable ex- 
ertions to procure the passage of a law to appropri- 
ate $15,000, either in Panes ir in town lots in Up- 
per Sandusky, or lands in the Wyandott reserva- 
tion, for the purpose of erecting a suitable court- 
house and jail for said county, provided the county 
seat shall be located in Upper Sandusky. The reso- 
lutions, which related to the subject the above bill 


provided for, were read, and ordered to lie on the 
able. ` 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on. the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief 
of Thomas Rhodes; which was read, and ordered 
to a second reading. 

Mr. WOODBURY, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of John Cocke, 
of Tennessee; which was read, and ordered toa 
second reading. 


REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


v Mr. ASHLEY asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce a joint resolution for the admission of Texas 
into the Union; which was read, and ordered to a 
second aeading, and to be printed, as follows, viz: 


¢ Resolved, That the republic of ‘Texas, by the name and 
style of the “State of Texas,” be received and admitted into 
this Union upon the same fooling with the original States 
in al) respects whatever, on the people of said republic, met 
in convention called by the duly constituted authoritics 
thereof, consenting to the following terms and conditions: 

. 1, That the existing constitution of said republic be so 
modified as that it shall conform to the constitution of the 
United States, and be so amended as to provide that the 
territory of Texas may be divided into new States not ex- 
ceeding five in number, to be received and admitted into 
this Union, in conformity to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion ofthe United States, upon the same footing with the 
original States. 

“2. That the United States be authorized to adjust and set- 
tle all questions of boundary which may arise with other 
governments. 

#8. That all fortifications, barracks, navy, and navy-yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, and accoutrements, all mines, min- 
erals, salt lakes and springs, all public edifices, except the 
capital, court-houses, jails, and other buildings adapted to 
State, county, and other local purposes, and all other prop- 
erty and means appertaining to the public defence, belong- 
ing to said republic, not including the public funds, debts, 
Gaar and dues of every description, be ceded to the United 

ates, 

(4. That all the public Iands within the limits of said re- 
public be pledged to the payment of its debts, and transfer- 
red to the United States in trust, to be sold and disposed of in 
the same manner as the public lands of the United States ; 
and the proceeds thereof be applied to the payment of said 
dehts, after deducting the expense incident to the manage- 
ment and sale thereof; and after the final discharge of the 
whole amount of said debt, the residue thereof shall be an- 
nually paid to the State of Texas, unless other States shall 
be formed within her limits; in such case it shall be appor- 
tioned and paid respectively in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in Congress: Provided, Thatin no event s all 
said debt be assumed by or become a charge upon the Uni- 
ted States. 

46. That acommission of four shall be appointed—two by 
the United States and two by the State of Texas—whose du- 
ty it shall be to ascertain the debts of Texas; and there 
shall be paid an annual salary of three thousand dollars to 
each of said commissioners, in lieu of all other compensa- 
tion whatever; which, with all other expenses incidental to 
said commission, shall be paid out of the proceeds of the 
lands; that the United States shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations for the government of the commissioners, and 
for the convenient and prompt payment of said debts, as may 
be necessary; it being understood that Texas may designate 
such debts as she may desire to be first paid, not exceeding 


the sum of five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. BAGBY submitted the following resolution; 
which lies over till to-morrow: 

Resolved, That from and after this dey, the Senate will 
convene daily at 11 o’elock, a. m. t 

The engrossed bill entitled an act providing for 
the purchase and distribution of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States among the sev- 
eral States and Territories, came up for its third 
reading. . 

On motion by Mr. DAYTON, the bill was so 
amended as make it, read $623 per set, instead of 

65. 
$ The bil was then read the third time, 
question being, Shall it pass? 

Mr. ATHERTON demanded the yeas and nays; 
which, being ordered, were taken, and resulted— 
yeas 21, nays 20—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Huger, 


and the 


Huntington, Jarnagin Mangum, ‘Merrick, Miller; Möre: 
head. >Porter, Upham, White, and Woodbridge-91, 
~ NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Ben: 
ton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, airfield, 
Haywood, Lewis, McDuffie, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, and Woodbury—20. 3 

So the bill was assed. ; i 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the bill from the 
House for the relief of Dunning R. McNair was ta- 
ken ùp on an adverse report of the Committe on the 
Post Office and. Post. Roads, and recommitted to 
that committee, i ` 

NATIONAL DEFENCES | 

Mr. FOSTER called the attention of the Senate 
to the exposed condition of our frontier ‘on: the 
north and northwest, and the importance of Con- 
gress taking some measures to, put that re ion of 
our country in a proper. state of defence. He con- 
cluded by submitting the following resolution; which 
lies on the table for the present, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to 
report to Congress, at its next session, the present means of 
naval defences on the lakes, together with the best plan for 
providing for the general defence in that quarter, whether 

y the ship canal of Illinois or otherwise. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the special order 
of the day was called up, being, as he considered it, 
the question of concurrence with the Committee on 
Foregn Relations as to the adoption of the resolu- . 
tions recommended at the end of the commiittec’s 
reporton the subject of the annexation of Texas, 
which resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That the joint resolution of the Iouse of Rep- 
resentatives for the annexation of Texas-to Lhe United States 
be rejected. 

Resolved, That the several bills and joint resolutions 
originating iu the Senate, the resolutions of sundry State 
legislatures, and the petitions and memorials of many citi 
zens ọf the United States, for and against the annexation of 
Texas to this Union, which have been referred to this com- 
mittec, do lie on the table, 


Mr. ALLEN rose and said, that before the sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Monsntab] entitled to the 
floor proceeded to open the debate, he desired the 
precise question before the Senate to be stated by 
the Chair—the question upon which the Senate 


„would be called upon to vote. 


The CHAIR. Itis on the adverse report; and as 
the chair now understands the matter, the joint 
resolution of the House of Representatives comes 
up as in committee of the whole for consideration, 
and is open to any motion that may be made in re- 
gard to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis not, then, on the report of the 
committee, but on the joint resolution, that the ques- 
tion is pending. ; : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Before the question is 
put on the adverse resolution from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, it is competent to amend 
and perfect the joint resolution; but the committee’s 
object may be attained by motion of indefinite post- 
ponement. 

Mr. ARCHER. Then, to obviate all difficulty, 
I now make the motion that the joint resolution of 
the House’ of Representatives now before the Senate, 
be indefinitely postponed. i 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, sir, I move that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on that question, and then the 
senator from Kentucky can go on. 

The CHAIR put the question, and the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

r. MOREHEAD then rose and addressed the 
Senate for upwards of two hours. ` 
/ He said he ought, in justice to himself, to ex- 
press to the Senate his sincere regard for having 
postponed the consideration of the present bill when 
it was called up by the senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Arcuer] on a former day. Unexpectedly to him 
(Mr. M.) the duty had been devolved upon him in 
consequence of that senator’s ill health, which, most 
assuredly, no one could regard more strongly than 
he did, to present to the Senate the grounds upon 
which those who were of opinion that this bill 
ought not to be passed, based their opinions. In con- 
sequence of the cireumstances in which he was 
placed, not having had his mind directed to the con- 
sideration of those subjects particularly, which were 
necessary to be considered in opening the discussion 
to the Senate, he had deemed it his duty, as well to 
the Senate as to himself, to ask forthe postponement 
until to-day; and he now. proceeded’ to discharge 
the duty which had been imposed upon him. 

In attempting to discharge that duty, he could not 
be insensible to the great. magnitude ‘of the tope 
which was under the consideration of this body. He 
decmed it the most interesting and important subject 


ye 


i 
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which for years had agitated the public mind in this 
country; and he almost felt as if he should shrink 
from the discharge of his duty, under the deep sense 
which he entertained of the many and deep interests 
which this subject involves. He trusted that he 
should have strength enough to submit to the Sen- 
ate the views which he entertained in relation to it; 
and he did most. humbly supplicate Him who holds 
in His hands the destinies of nations, that He would 
enable him to do it satisfactorily, both to the Senate 
and the country. Before he wentinto the consid- 
eration of the prominent topics growing out of this 
subject, allow him to make a preliminary remark. 
For one, whatever might be the views of other gén- 
tlemen coinciding with him in general, upon the 
question now under consideration, he was led to the 
conclusion that,the bill itself, independent of any 
constitutional objections, was inexpedient, if for no 
other reason than because it adds additional territory 
to this Union. He was oné those who believed 
that,constituted as the government of the United States 
was, we had territory enough for all useful pur- 
poses; an when he looked back upon the history of 
past republics, and reviewed the consequences 
resulting from adding province after province, and 
territory after territory, to the original domain of 
those republics, he was still more strongly con- 
vinced that it was better for the people of the United 
States to plant themselves upon their original terri- 
tory; that they should notextend it—that prece- 
dents for the extension of territory ought to be 
opposed at the outset, in consequence of the 
results which might eventually transpire. But what- 
ever might be his opinions upon this subject, 
he took oceasion to say, independent of all other 
difficulties, this would be a sufficient consideration 
with him. There was another point of view pre- 
senting itself at the threshold, which he thought en- 
tirely insurmountablé. When this subject was 
presented to the consideration of the Senate at the 
last session of Congress, one of the leading dificul- 
‘ties in the way of its favorable reception by this 
body, was the relations which subsisted between 
the government of Mexico and the government of 
the United States. | It was said that there were at 
that time subsisting treaties between that govern- 
ment and ours, pledging the faith of the govern- 
ment of the United States to the preservation of the 
harmony and peace of the two nations; and that, 
pledged as the government of the United States was 
y those treaties, ıt would, in the first place, be a 
sufficient cause of war; and in the next place, a 
violation of the faith of the treatics which subsisted 
between that government and ours, if we proceeded, 
without the consent of the Mexican government, to 
annex Texas to this nation; or, in other words, to 
deprive her of a province which, however the inde- 
pendence of that province might have been recog- 
nised by this government, still had never been re- 
cognised as independent by herself. He was one 
who felt the full force of the objections founded up- 
on the circumstances which he had mentioned. 
In looking at the position that this whole subject 
now occupied, he could not, for one, perceive that 
there had been any change of these circumstances. 
(Mexico was still an obstacle between that govern- 
ment and ours. There were still subsisting treaties of 
friendship and peace. If it were incumbent upon 
us ona former occasion to regard the relations be- 
tween Mexico and this country, and to be influ- 
enced by them, he knew of nothing that had pro- 
duced such an alteration of those relations as to 
justify us now in the annexation of Texas to this 
government, without the consent of Mexico. He 
undertook, at least, for himself, to express the opi- 
nion thatthere had been no change of circumstances 
and position ; and if, at the last session of Congress, 
he would not plunge into this annexation scheme, 
because he believed it would be violating the national 
faith and endangering the national integrity, he 
would not do it now. If he believed, at the last 
session of Congress, that the consequence of annex- 
ation was to produce war with Mexico, and without 
cause on her part, but with cause upon ours, he 
would oppose it still. If there was anything in the 
resent condition of the Mexican government which 
should have a bearing upon this subject at all, it 
scemed to him that these circumstances should ap- 
peal still more strongly than they did at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, to the magnamity of this govern- 
ment not to interpose this scheme between our rela- 
tions with Mexico, whatever may be the solitude 
which Texas may have to beannexed to this Union_-{ 
[The domestic condition of Mexico was different 
now from what it was then. If, being a weak gov- 


ernment, it was impolitic and unjust for us, a strong- 
er power, to interposé and violate her domain, with- 
out her consent, should we avail ourselves of the 
internal dissensions in that unfortunate. country, at 
this time, to do that now which we would not have 
done then? $ i ; ; 

# Without dwelling upon this subject—without en- 
larging upon the considerations which were. connect- 
ed-with it—he deemed it his duty to express the con- 
victions of his own mind and the reasons which 
influenced him in relation to it. ees 
+ [The national faith! ‘Need he take up the time of 
the Senate in dwelling for amoment on the duty which 
every government on earth owed to itself, and espe- 
cially a free republican government,to preserve untar- 
nished its own national faith ? It constitutes the moral 
character of the United States, or at least its strength. 
Endanger it—enfeeble the claim that you have upon 
the judgment of the world, growing out of the ob- 
ligations imposed upon a government like ours, to 
preserve its faith and integrity in its relations with 
the other governments of the world—and you disarm 
it of its intrinsic and constitutional strength. He 
was, therefore, now, as he was at a former session 
of Congress, ‘unwilling to admit the territory of 
Texas into this Union until he should be satisfied 
that Mexico at least should consent to let it in.? 

It might be said, in reply to the suggestions which 
he had made to the Senate upon what he considered 
an important view of the subject, that the govern- 
ment of the United States had recognised the inde- 

endence of 'Texas—that other nations of the world 

ad done the same thing—that Mexico was incapa- 
ble of reclaiming her authority over her lost province 
—that Texas was, in fact, independent, and able to 
maintain her independence. Now, that was the 
very question which was presented to our conside- 
ration. Were we sure that Texas was in fact m- 
dependent, and that she was able to maintain her 
independence, notwithstanding the efforts which 
Mexico might think proper to make, to regain 
that territory? din looking at the whole subject, as 
he had endeavored to do, in the most impartial 
point of view, it occured to him that the applica- 
tion which that government (the government of 
Texas) had made to ours, and the frequent appeals 
which had been made to the government of the 
United States, to interpose between her and Mexico, 
was a strong circumstance calculated to impress us 
with the belief that Texas herself feels that she 
might be incompetent to maintain her indepen- 
dence.; But he would not dwell upon that subject. 
He proceeded to the consideration of another. 

UThe next objection which he proposed to make to 
this bill, arose from its peculiar character. What 
was it? He called it a bill; it was a joint resolution 
from the House of Representatives; and it proposes 
to introduce Texas as a State into the American 
Union, upon an equal. footing with the original 
States, by an-act which requires the assent, to con- 
stitute” it a law, of a bare majority of the two 
Houses of Congress, 6i;-what lie thought made the 
case still stronger against it, ofa majority of barely a 
quorum of the two Houses. The ground upon 
which the proposed measure of annexation had 
been advocated, could not be lost sight of in the 
consideration of this branch of the subject. In the 
whole of the correspondence between the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, and other governments 
which were interested in the question, the annexa- 
tion scheme has been placed upon the ground 
that it was necessary to protect and strength- 
en the domestic institutions of a particular portion 
of this confederacy. He was not about to go into 
the consideration of this question. He knew it 
was a fearful and an alarming one in its details; but 
coming from a State, whose institutions would be 
brought within the application of this resolution, if 
it should pass, whatever that protection might be, he 
had to say, bearing upon that question, that if this 
resolution was intended to recognise the power of 
a majority of the two Houses of Congress to 
strengthen and maintain the institution of slavery 
in this country, he disclaimed their authority to act 
upon the subject. It had never been admitted—he 
trusted it never would be admitted—that Congress 
has one moment’s jurisdiction over the subject in a 
legislative form. à 

He considered, then, the joint resolution now be- 
fore the Senate, taken in connection with the reason- 
ing by which it had been sustained, as involving di- 
rectly the considerations which he had mentioned. 
For one, as one of the representatives of a State 
whose institutions were of the character to which he 
had alluded, he never would consent that a majori- 


ty of Congress should legislate—in reference to this 


articular domestic institution;; because, if a major- 


ity of Congress could declare thata foreign territo- 


ry could be annexed for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing this institution, a different majority could de- 
clare that, for the same. reason, and upon the same 

recedent, they could cireumseribe and contract it. 

e preferred, as one representing one of the States 
to which he had alluded, abiding by the compro- 
mise of the constitution, and placing his feet 
upon true and substantial constitutional grounds. 
At this moment, when it was known that the 
nonslaveholding States of this Union were the 
preponderating power of the Union, and wher 
it was known that in some of those States 
there was rising upa great power, fanatical and dan- 
gerous in its character, the future footsteps of which, 
no-human being could trace, and the future conse- 
quences of which no human being could anticipate, 
he would not be instrūřñental ii establishing a pre- 
cedent which would enable them to countermine. the 
interests of those States of the Union whose institu- 
tions were different from theirs./ 

He might enlarge upon this’ subject, and throw 
out other objections to this resolution upon that 
score; but there was so much before him, that, upon 
this preliminary question of expediency, he did not 

m it his duty to dwell at large. aga, Bee 
Pahere was only one more point; of a preliminary 
nature, remaining, to which he should briefly allude; 
and that was this: This resolution proposes to take 
from Texas all that belongs to her but her public 
lands—not alone her custom-houses, her sources of 
revenue, but her sovereignty—that which it seemed 
to him ought to be dearer to her than all other con- 
siderations. Her sovereignty! And you leave her 
utterly powerless for the payment of her national en- 
gagements to the world. Will you do that? Will 
you expose yourself to the hazard of the imputation 
that you have deprived the just creditors of inde- 
pendent Texas of their rights, by depriving her of 
the means of paying her debts? that you are willing, 
for the stipulations you make as the terms of recep- 
tions, to make the best bargain you can for yourself, 
and let the whole world interested in the maintenance 
s the. sovereignty of Texas construe it as they 

ease? 5 $ 

3 He held that the creditors of Texas, in all possible 
good faith, had not only a just lien upon the re- 
sources of the government of Texas—upon her pub- 
lic lands—upon all her public property—and upon 
her national faith; but that, if the preservation of her 
independence should be one means of the redemp- 
tion of those debts, they had a claim also upon us 
that we should not deprive them of their claim by. 
depriving Texas of all possibility of paying them. í 

would not dwell, either, upon these grounds. ~ 

(He eame now to what was much more important 
than all the considerations of the great question in- 
volved in this case; and that was, whether tho joint 
resolution from the Elouse was or was not con- 
formable to the constitution of the United States? 
It was not his intention to go into an investigation 
of the various modes by which territory could be 
acquired under this government. It might be ad- 
mitted that you may acquire territory by discovery; 
that you may acquire it by conquest; that you may 
acquire it by cession; and he supposed there were 
very few who would deny that it may be acquired 
by treaty. In the case now under consideration it 
was not proposed by the joint resolution before the 
Senate that Texas should be acquired according to 
what he considered the constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding—by the treaty-making power; but she was 
required by legislative enactment to cede her territo- 
ry, as well as her sovereignty, to the United States. 

“The proposition is for Congress to admit her as a 
State. He assumed, therefore, that the present joint 
resolution necd not be discussed in reference to the 
mode of acquiring territory, particularly applicable 
to the treaty-making power of the United States. 
Now, he asked if, when this government was about 
to add a forcign domain to ours, there was any other 
mode of accomplishing that object except by the 
interposition of the treaty-making power, composed 
as that treaty-making power was of the President 


of the United States, in conjunction with the Senate? - 


It seemed to him unnecessary that he should go 
into the consideration of the abstract question con- 
nected with the treaty-making power in its relations 
to foreign States. Thatsubject had been ably and 
fully discussed as far back as 1816, when the ground 
was taken, and, he thought, fully maintained, that 
through the treaty-making power alone could for- 
eign territory be acquired, and only through the 
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executive could our relations with foreign overn- 
ments be adjusted, ‘and: especially could Et con- 
tracts with foreign governments be. made; that the 
legislative powers and the powers of Congress were 
of adomesti¢ character, and intended: by the con- 
stitution to.have a. domestic a plication. 
treaty-making power, composed. as it is of the Pres- 
«Went, of the United States and the Senate, alone 
was the powerto cary on negotiations with foreign 
Siates—to make contracts with foreign States——and 
such other action as is necessary to maintain. the 
foreign relations of the country. > 

He repeated that it was unnecessary for -him to 
tavel over that ground again. He thought thear- 
gument was not only unanswerable, but had never 
been answered—upon which this question was 
placed in the debate of 1816 in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, upon the commercial treaty of that year. 
Tt was enough for him that this mode of acquiring 
territory by treaty had been sanctioned by a num- 
ber of precedents which amounted in his opinion to 
the only legitimate construction of the consti- 
tution. of the United States upon that important 
subject. Louisiana was the very first instance. 
Louisiana was brought into the Union by treaty— 
by a negotiation started by Mr. Jefferson and 
sanctioned by the Senate of the. United States. 
Louisiana was, at the commencement of this gov- 
ernment, in the hands of a foreign power, and con- 
trolled the important points of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi.. There we had all the commerce of our 
western territory. It became, therefore, a matter of 
indispensable importance—a mattér connected with 
the preservation of the Union itself—that some 
movement should. be made for the ‘annexation of 
Louisiana to this country. ` It was done. The trea- 
ty of annexation passed the Senate of the United 
States in 1803 by a vote of 24 to 7—being more than 
pels aa which is the constitutional majority re- 
quired. À : 

Florida was the next precedent. That treaty was 
negotiated by Mr. Monroe in 1819, and confirmed 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate of the United 
States. After Florida was introduced, a question 
arose in the courts of justice of that Territory, 
which was brought into the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and there this very question of the 
treaty-making power to annex foreign territory was 
made a point for decision in the case. The question 
was directly met and decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. £= 

“The course (said gunge Marshall) which the argument 
has taken, will require that, in deciding this question, the 
court should take into view the relation in which Florida 
stands to the United States. The constitution confers abso- 
lutely upon the government the powers of making war and 
of making treaties; consequently, that government pos- 
sesses the power of acquiring territory either by conquest 
or by treaty.” 

The next instance was in the case of Texas her- 
self. During the last year, negotiations were institu- 
ted, into the details of which he would not now go. 
The object was to introduce Texas into the Union. 
The treaty was sent to the Senate for ratification. It 
was discussed as constitutional; and it was voted for, 
he took it, as constitutional. 

These, then, were the precedents. There had 
been three instances of the negotiation of the gov- 
ernment of the United States for the annexation of 
foreign territory to this Union. The power to an- 
nex by treaty had been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. More than that, the 
power to annex Louisiana and Florida had been ac- 
quieseed in by the people of the States of this Union 
without. murmur, so far as he had ascertained from 
the authorities of that period. Now, was it consti- 
tutional to annex those Territories to the govern- 
went of the United States by treaty? Mr. Jefferson 
supposed, even while he was negotiating the treaty, 
that he was doing an act which transcended the pow- 
ers of the constitution; and he had proposed, there- 
fore, before this important movement was made, to 
make an appeal to the people of the United States 
for a grant of power confirming that act. 

The act itself was confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States, and afterwards confirmed by the pco- 
ple of the United States in the course of a series of 
years, who gave their deliberate acquiescence. Was 
it constitutional, then, to annex Louisiana? to annex 
Florida? Was it constitutional to annex Texas to 
the United States by the treaty which was submit- 
ted to the Senate at its last session? He believed 
there were few, if any, constitutional objections 
made:. The general voice of the Senate was in fa- 
vor of the power by treaty. If, then, it be admitted 
that the power to annex foreign territory by treaty 
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does appertain to the treaty-making power, it was” 
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then to be maintained, and he should like to.see up- 
on what ground it could be done, that the Con- 
gress of the United States possesses the concur- 
rent legislative power upon this subject—if 
that which it is competent for the treaty-making 
power to accomplish, a majority of aquorum of both 
Houses of Congress could accomplish? Or, in other 
words, that the treaty-making power which was 
set apart for the purposes appropriated to it by. the 
constitution, in reference to our foreign relations, 
was a concurrent power of a majority of both 
Houses of Congress. [t would hardly be contend- 
ed—he imagined there was no gentleman who was 
friendly to. this bill, or who was of opinion that an- 
nexation could take place upon an act of Congress, 
who would dispute the treaty-making power to an- 
nex foreign territory. The argument, he apprehend- 
ed, would be this: that, asa constitutional mode 
of proceeding, we do not deny that foreign territory 
can be admitted into this Union by the treaty-ma- 
king power... The precedents are certainly in. its 
favor. It is now too late to dispute it; but there is 
another clause in the constitution which is entirel: 
free from all doubt and misconstruction—the clause 
which gives Congress the power to admit new 
States into the Union; and under that clause it is, 
competent for the Congress of the United States to 
bring the State of Texas within the limits of the 
American Union. 

He proposed now to consider what was the char- 
acter of that article, and upon what conditions it 
rests. [Mr. Bucnanan. That is the true ground.] 
His friend from Pennsylvania said that was the 
question; and to it he proposed to call his particu- 
lar attention. The clause in the constitution upon 
which this whole case rests was that to which he 
now referred—“new States may be admitted b 
Congress into this Union; but no new States shal! 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor shall any junction be made without 
the consent of the legislature of such State as well 
as of the Congress.” Now the first circumstance to 
which he should call the attention of the Senate was 
to the peculiar position which this clause of the 
constitution occupied in that instrument. You do 
not find it connected with the general powers of 
Congress. You find it thrown into the 3d section 
of the 4th article. o 

It was not placed in juxtaposition to the enume- 
rated powers of Congress, but was found in the 
third section of the fourth article, separate from the 
enumerated powers of Congress. The first section 
of the article related to the faith due to public acts; 
the second to the enjoyment of equal privileges in 
all the States; and this third section had reference to 
the admission of new States; and the next gave to 
Congress the regulation of everything relating to 
publie property, and bound it to guaranty to every 
new State a republican form of government. All 
the sections, as it would be seen at a glance, had 
reference exclusively to our domestic relations. 

The power of annexing foreign territory is not 
found in the enumerated powers of the constitution. 
‘The third section of the fourth article, in express 
terms, says: 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or crected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State Le formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislature of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress.” 

The whole of the fourth article shows that it ap- 
plies to the domestic relations and limits of the con- 
federation then provided for. The first section says: 

“J, Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may, by general laws, pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, aud pro- 
ceedings, shall be proved, and the effect thereof.” 

«2, A person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime. who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, cn demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

“3. No person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

Then comes the third section, the first clause of 
which, in relation to the admission of new States, has 
been above quoted. The second clause is— 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging the United States; and nothing in 
this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State.” 


The fourth section is— 


“1, The United States shall guaranty to every State in thie 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion; and on application of the le- 
gislature, or of the executive when the legislature cannot 
be convened, against domestic violence.” ~ ; : 

Now, there is nothing in any section. of this arti- 
cle of the constitution, that doesnot apply exclu- 
sively to our domestic relations. And yet,of all the 
articles in. the constitution, and of all the enumerated 
powers of that instrument, itis only upon. the third 
section of this fourth article, that reliance. is placed 
for the authority of Congress to annex a foreign ter- 
ritory to this Union. It declares. that new. States 
may be admitted by Congress into this Union, “But 
he should be allowed to call the attention: of the Sen- 
ate to the condition of the United States at the time 
this constitution. was adopted. The ordinance. of 
1787 had passed, authorizing the addition of five 
more States. That ordinance constituted, virtually, 
a compact with the people of the West.. Besides 
these, there were left tractions of territory extending 
from their boundary lines, not included in their lim- 
its; but there was not one of these fractions of terri- 
tory that did not belong tous. There were States 
that had not entered\into the Union. Rhode Island 
was one. Vermont was knocking atthe door. New 
York, considering her within her own territory, was 
presenting some difficulties which had first to he re- 
moved; and some obstacles, for a time, withheld 
New Hampshire, which was advancing claims to a 
portion of her territory. For the express purpose 
of removing the difficulty in relation to Vermont, a 
modification of the third section of the fourth article 
of the convention, as originally drawn up in the con- 
vention, was made. 

Mr. Governeur, Morris had introduced the section, 
which section was, that. “no new State shall be form- 
ed or erected within the limits of any other State, 
&e.” Buton subsequent motion, the word limits 
was left out, and the word jurisdiction substituted. 
it was supposed—Mr. Madison says, in his reports 
of the proceedings in convention—that the word 
limits was inappropriate to the object in view; be- 
cause Vermont, being within the limits of New 
York, cldou not, with that restriction, come into the 
Union. Besides, there were then speculations afloat 
as to the probable admission of Kentucky also, for 
Virginia had passed a law authorizing her to form a 
constitution for herself with that view. He came 
now to the proposition that this clause was so very 
plain as to leave no doubt about the power of Con- 
gress, without a resort to the treaty-making power, 
to admit Texas. The friends of the joint resolution 
insisted that it was literally in conformity with the 
words of the constitution, and asked whether his 
State rights friends would take this position? Would 
they maintain that this clause was so exceedingly 
plain that it must be interpreted as throwing open 
the doors of this Union to all the world. Ele main- 
tained that the federal constitution was intended to 
apply to the then existing people of the United 
States and to their posterity; ihat the preamble to 
the constitution expressly declared it; ‘and if this 
were admitted, could gentlemen succeed in giving it 
an extra-territorial operation? Ele called for the 
evidence of their power. He held that the clause 
could rightfully have no other than a domestic ap- 
plication—it was intended to operate intra territorium 
only. Had the word “States” meant otherwise, 
would not the word “foreign” have been made to 
precede it? Nor was this his opinion alone: it was 
the opinion of him who, by. general consent, had 
received the title of “the Apostle of Democracy.” 
This opinion was explicitly avowed by him in his 
letter to Mr. Lincoln, his Attorney. General, of 30th 
August, 1803, suggesting amendments to the con- 
stitution. THe said: 

“Louisiana, as ceded by France to the United States, is 
madeu part of the United States. Its white inhabitants shall 
be citizens, and stand, as to their rights and obligations, on 
the same footing with other citizens of the United States in 
analogous situations. 

"klorida, also, whensoever it may be rightfully obtained, 
shall became a part of the United States; its white inbabit- 
ants shall thereupon be citizens, and shull stand, us to their 
rights and obligations, ou the same footing with other citi- 
zens of the United States in analogous sitnations.”—4 Jeg. 

Tne 2 
am doite this (he adds) for your consideration, observing 
that the less that is said about the constitutional dificulty 
the better; and that it will be desirable for Congress to- do 
what is necessary in szlence.”—ib. 

Mr. Jefferson’s idea was that Louisiana should be 
“made a part” of the United States. He did not 

ropose any general grant of power to.admit foreign 
Bates. All he asked was a mere affirmation by 
the people of the act admitting Louisiana into the 


Union. 
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Gentlemen contended that here was a plain clause 
in the constitution, the very letter of which sanction- 
ed the resolution from.the House of Representatives; 
but he said that they must either show a clause ex- 
pressly authorizing the admission of foreign States, 
or resort to the very broadest and most latitudinous 
construction. Let gentlemen look,: again, at Mr. 
Jefferson’s letter.to Mr. Nicholas in 1603: 

“Whenever Congress shall think it necessary to do, 
should be done with as little dgbate as possible, and partic- 
ularly so far as respects the constitutional difficulty.” 

Mr. Nicholas thought it constitutional to admit 
Louisiana under the clause now relied on, and he 
wrote to Mr. Jefferson stating and defending that 
position, and insisting that the territory could be ad- 
mitted by alaw of Congress, by virtue of the clause 
giving authority to admit new States. But how did 
Mr. Jefferson. meet this endeavor to remove his con- 
stitutional scruples? ` 

“Tam aware of the force of the observations you make on 
the power given by the constitution to Concress to admit new 
States into the Union without restraining the subject to the 
territory then constituting the United States. But, when] 
consider that the limits of the United States are precisely 
fixed by the treaty of 1783—that the constitution ex- 
pressly declares itself to be made for the United States— 

cannot help believing the intention was not to permit 
Congress to admit into the Union new States which should 
not be formed out of the territory for which, and under 
whose authority alone, they were then acting. F do not be- 
lieve it was meant that that they might receive England, 
Ireland, Holland, &c., into it, which would be the case on 
your construction. 

“When an instrument admits oftwo constructions, the one 
safe, the other dangerons, the one precise, the other indefi- 
nite, [prefer that which is safe and precise. | had rather 
ask an enlargement of power from the nation-{Mr. Jet- 
ferson did not propose to give a general power in his 
amendments] —where it is found necessary, than to assume 
it by a construction which would MASE OUR TOWERS BOUND- 
Less. Our peculiar security is in the possession of a writ- 
ten constitution, Let us not make it blank paper by con- 
struction,” 

Hiere Mr. Jefferson ‘expressly declared that such 
a construction as was now advocated (and to this 
Mr. M. would call the particular attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Bocnanan,) 
“would make the powers of Congress boundless.” 
How?-—how would it make the power of Congress 
boundless, when this clause, as the gentleman con- 
tended, gave the power to Congress in express 
terms, without the application of any construc- 
tion at al? If Mr. Jefferson thought it so 
clear and so obvious, how would such a con- 
struction as warranted the reception of Lou- 
isiana make the power of Congress boundless? 
No; it was not thus clear his to vision; he 
thought that foreign territory could come in wi- 
der this clause only by so very wide and Joosea 
construction as went to make the powers of Con- 
gress absolutely boundless. And why so? Because 
the constitution was made for the people and for the 
territory of the United States alone; beeause he 
thought that it never intended to provide for the ad- 
mission of a people of different origin, different asso- 
ciations, different blood, different habits, principles, 
and forms of government. If Congress could do 
this, Mr. Jefferson held that it could do anything. 

“I confess, then, (he continues, | think it important in 
the present case to setan cxample aguinst broad construc: 
t'on; by appealing for new powerto the people. IF, how- 
ever, our friends shall think diflurently, certainly Ishall ac- 
quiesce with satisfaction; confiding that the good sense of 
our country will correct the cvil of construction when it 
shall produce ill chlects°—4 Jeff. Cur. 2, 3. 


He considered the effect of such a construction to 
be to make the constitution mere blank paper. He 
was every few lines reverting to the topic of con- 
struction——“still harping on my daughter.” But, if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was right, there 
was nothing in the clause to construe. The consti- 
tution said that Congress might admit new States 
into the Union; Texas was a new State; ergo, Con- 
gress might admit Texas into the Union. It wasa 
simple syllogism. But not so thought the great 
“Corypheus”’ of the democracy (to use an appella- 
tion Thich he himself was fond to use) who led the 
democratic party to victory in 1801. He held that 
this, metad of being a plain syllogism, which none 
could doubt or deny, was a constructton—a broad 
construction—a dangerous construction—such a 
construction as would make the powers of Congress 
“boundless.” ek 

In those days, when “the democracy” had so 
signally triumphed, he really did not know whether 
he had any right to claim to be of that school; but 
he had always himself supposed that he had been 
educated in the Jefferson school; certainly he was 
opposed to a latitudinous construction of the consti- 
tution. He had always been in the habit of allow- 
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ing great forcé.to the opinions of Mr. Jefferson. 
True, Mr. Jefferson’was not a member of the con- 
vention of 1787, (nor was Mr. Nicholas;) he was 
then minister to France; but he took the liveliest in- 
terest in the whole procedure in the formation of the 
constitution. > This clause in the constitution for the 
admission of new States was familiar to him as. it is 
now tous; it was doubtless perfectly understood by 
him, for-he had the deserved character of being an 
orthodox and able expounder of the instrument. 
Besides, he had Mr. Madison at his side in the cab- 
inet. . And of there was anything which evinced his 
profound conviction that this clause did- not cover. 
the admission of Louisiana, it was his very signifi- 
cant request that the matter might be got through 
with as silently as possible. He thought that the 
vast importance of the acquisition warranted a tem- 
porary stretching of the constitution; but this consti- 
tutional sin must have an act of amnesty passed by 
the people to cover it over: 
Evtract of aletler from Mr. Jeffer 


son to Mr. Breckenridge. 
EMONTICEL ug. 12, 1803. 

“The constitution has made no provision for our holding 

foreign territory, still less for incorporating foreign nations 
into our Union. The executive, in seizing ‘the fugitive oc- 
currence which so much advances the good of the country, 
have done an act beyond the constitution. The legislature, in 
casting behind them metaphysical subtleties and risking 
themselves like faithful servants, must ratify and pay for it 
and throw themselves on their country for doing for them 
uuanthorized what we know they would have done for 
themselves had they becu in a situation to do it.’—Jeffer- 
son's Writings, vol. 3, p. 512-13. 
vi Let gentlemen pursue their doctrine to its conse- 
quences. If Congress could annex Texas, it could 
annex apy other foreign territory. They were 
venturing on dangerous ground, and it trembled he- 
neath their fect. If Texas, why not Cuba, if she 
came demanding admission with the assent of the 
ee Government? 
¥ (My. Bocuanan. I wish she would.] 

The gentleman said he wished she would. Yes, 
and while annexing Texas and admitting Cuba by 
way of strengthening the interests of slavery, what 
were gentlemen doing in another direction?” There 

yas St. Domingo not far off. If weannexed Texas 
and Cuba, and thus set precedent after precedent till 
practice had become a part of the constitution, by 
and by Hayti would be applying in her turn. The 
South would be very indignant, and would oppose 
the admission; but would it be constitutional to ad- 
mither "To admit her bylaw? Congress may ad- 
mit new States; Hayti is anew State; ergo Con- 
gress may admit Hayti. How did this syllogism 
differ with the other?” If foreign States could be ad- 
mitted by treaty only, then to admit St. Domingo 
would require a vote of two-thirds of the Senate; but 
if it could be done by law alone, then a fanatical ma- 
jority might, alany time they chanced to get even 
a temporary ascendency, admit Hayti—and she was 
in—and how would they get her ou’. Then there 
was another foreign colony—the colony of Liberia. 
This was formed out of emancipated slaves of the 
United States and their offspring. A similar appli- 
cation might come next from Liberia, and how was 
the South to prevent i? This would introduce into 
the Senate men of a different color and of a different 
race; but what then? Would it not be constitution- 
al? Would northern gentlemen hear of rejecting 
people merely on account of color? IF we could ad- 
mit white foreigners, could we not admit: black for- 
cigners? But perhaps the doctrine of strict con- 
struction would awake from its slumbers; and 
though two applisants were equally foreign and 
equally independent, yeta strict construction would 
be applied to one while the widest and broadest 
construction was applied to the other. 

He might be told that these were extreme cases. 
So they were; and he should not have introduced 
them but for the sake of illustration; and they did 
illustrate the principle contended for, and showed 
plainly the extremity of the proposition contained 
in the resolution from the House. If Cuba and 
Hayti and Liberia were received, we might soon 
have an application from China. We had had 
lately a brilliant mission to China, and had become 
acquainted with many things before unknown 
touching the Celestial Empire—the land of flow- 
ers; very possibly we might become capti- 
vated by the beauty of their Jong tails and 
slanting eyes, and wish to have among us their 
ladies with little feet, (turning to Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN.) {Alaugh.] The annexation of an em- 
pire so large as China would, perhaps, go pretty 
far toward gratifying our appetite for acquisition of 
foreign territory. We might then go south on our 
own continent—annex Mexico, (this was already 


bless them !—had dreamed that anything like this 
was to be the consequence of their act in forming a 
constitution, and that amid such a mob of added 
nations their little States were to be reduced to the 
comparative size of a nutshell, they might well 
have trembled as they signed. ‘ ; 
There wasanother argument which applied. to 


this subject. At the time the constitution was 
formed there were those who believed that the thir- 
tcen original States were quite too large fora general 

stem of government; and so strenuously had the 
objection becn urged that Mr. Madison deemed it 
necessary to devote an entire number of the Feder- 
alist to its refutation. He denied the position; and 
such were his views: 

“Asthe natural limit of a democracy is that distance 
from the central point which will just permit the most re- 
mote citizeus to assemble as often as their public, functions 
demand, and will include no greater number than can join 
in those functions; so the natural limit of a republic is that 
distance from the centre which will barely allow the repre- 
sentatives of the people to meet so often as may be necessary 
for the administration of public affairs.” 

He then went on to estimate the erea of the United 
States,.and argued to show that a Congress to gov- 
ern it was as practicable a thing as a Diet in Ger- 
many, the assembly of Notables in France, or as 
the Parliament in England. He then proceeds: 

“A second observation to be made is, that the immediate 
object of the federal constitution is to secure the Union of 
the thirteen primitive States, which we know to be practi- 
cable; aid to add to them such other States as may arise in 
their own bosoms, or in their neighborlioods, which we | 
cannot doubt to be equally practicable. The arrangement 
that may be necessary lor those angles and fractions of our 
territory which lic on our northwestern frontier, must be 
lett to those whom further discoveries and experience will 
reader more equal to the task.” i . 

“In their neighborhoods.” Yes; and it had been 
said that because Texas was in our “neighborhood” 
we might admit her by a bare majority, Gentle- 
men contended that Mr. Madison, by thisexpression, 
intended to designate such neighbors as Louisiana, 
Canada, Mexico, and Texas. This Mr. M. thought 
could hardly be his meaning, because in the very 
next sentence he talked about “angles” and “frac- 
lions” of territory. He then wished to ‘find an ar- 
gument to prove that the clause abont the admission 
of new States looked to States formed within our 
own national limits, and had reference only to our 
own domestic institutions, this language’ of Mr. 
Madison would furnish one. Efe knew there were 
new States then about to arise in the West; we had 
five Territories, besides other coruers’and fractions of 
Territory, and to these he doubtless referred. 

There was another view, into which, however, he 
had not now time to enter at large. Jt was argued 
that we must admit Texas in order to keep up an 
equilibrium among the States. But the whole con- 
federacy was of voluntary consent. Eleven States 
had ratified it: North Carolina and Rhode Island 
still held out. They afterwards came in, not by 
process of law, but by simply accepting and ratify- 
ing the constitution. The only law iri the case was 
the law extending the laws and jurisdiction of the 
United States over them. When the refusing States 
had ail come in, the union of the thirteen States was 
compieted by unanimous consent. Louisiana and 
Florida were afterwards introduced by the treaty- 
making power. They assented to the terms of 
union, not thereby supposine thet foreign States 
were to be introduced to come in and disturb the 
equilibrium of the confederacy. Mr. M. did not 
eall it “a partnership”—he preferred to denominate 
it an association of sovereign States. The new 
States came into it in view of the existing balance 
of power.. If that balance was to be utterly over- 
‘thrown by bringing in Texas and all South Ameri- 
ca, and then all the rest of the globe—for the princi- 


ple was one and the same—great difficulty might at- 
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tend the question as to:what position the original 
States would occupy. For himself he was. fully 
satisfied with the territory owe already possessed. 
In the name of common sense, had not gentlemen 
‘ot enough? Could any gentleman tell him—would 
is friend, the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, [Mr. Woopsrmex,|—how many mil- 
lions of acres of public lands the United States now 
had within their bounds? It had been already 
threatened that, after we added Texas, Mexico 
‘would come next. And so we were to advance till, 
at last, the astonished world was to behold ‘an 
ocean-bound republic!” When that result should 
have been realized, (and certain gentlemen seemed 
to think it not very far ahead,) our government 
would not be the same government formed by our 
ancestors. Was it not better te “let very well 
alone?” We had heard of “extending the bounda- 
ries of freedom.” Such was not the policy of our 
revolutionary fathers. Their object, so far as the 
action of this upon other governments was concern- 
ed, had been, instead of swallowing up surrounding 
States, that it should act on them by the force of ex- 
ample, and thus teach them to be free and happy. 
Mr. M. was satisfied with the government we had. 
Why alter i? Even if it were constitutional, why 
fill the community with heart-burnings? If our glo- 
rious experiment had realized our expectations, why 
attempt to make it better? Was not the experience 
we already had sufficient to guide us’. Let us look 
back upon our past history. 3 f 
Go back with me, sir, to that time when, «in the 
_ midst of everything dark and discouraging, the free- 
dom which we now enjoy was born amidst the fierce 
strife of unequal arms. Pursue its trials to that 
other period, almost as gloomy, .when our constitu- 
tion itself was brought forth among the throes of 
fast-approaching civil strife and confusion. From 
these times of agonizing hopesand fears pass to that 
subsequent career of a national success and happi- 
ness the most rapid and noble. that were ever yet 
seen to arise under the influence of the forms of any 
human government, and let us inquire whether 
there can be any better guide for the future than the 
past, and whether true wisdom and atriotism do 
not consist in avoiding new systems of doubtful pol- 
icy, new theories of propagating our institutions, 
and new versions of the constitution? 
‘When the federal convention met at Philadelphia 
in 1787, to remodel the form of government then ex- 
isting, it was composed. of delegates from the origi- 
nal thirteen States. Destitute of resources, with a 
limited commerce, enfeebled and almost extinguish- 
ed by the war, they numbered a population of no 
more than three millions and a half of souls. Un- 
der the auspices of a sound government, wisely ad- 
ministered, what a transformation was exhibited in 
the lapse of a few years! The nations of the earth 
looked with wonder on the unexampled progress of 
our institutions. Nursed in the lap of the magnifi- 
cent and boundless wilderness of the New World, a 
free and mighty nation had as suddenly sprang up 
as if the voice of Omnipotence had spoken it into 
existence. Transcending immeasurably all the rules 
by which the progress of nations is estimated, ex- 
ceeding the anticipations of the most sanguine friends 
of free government everywhere, it might almost 
be said that there was scarce a moment of time 
between the infancy and maturity. of our repub- 
lic. We read in the fabulous history of antiquity 
that the daughter of Jupiter sprung, full-grown, 
from the brain of her ancestor. Scarcely less extra- 
ordinary were the birth and maturity of the United 
States. No sooner was the constitution formed, 
and with her first breath of national existence, 
the goddess of American liberty (if I may be par- 
doned the figure) threw herself at one bound into the 
arena of the nations, with all her gigantic energies 
strung for the race of national greatness and glory. 
Born free—free as the breezes that play on the sum- 
mits of her native mountains—yet freedom was not 
her only title to the respect and admiration of man- 
kind. She was brave and strong as well as free. 
In the day of her beautiful and smiling infancy, she 
seized, with the grasp of Hercules, the throat of 
the serpent that had entered her cradle to devour 
her, and dashed the strangled monster indignantly 
from her. But she was wise as well as strong. 
She received her lessons of political wisdom and of 
national policy from sages and from statesmen than 
whom the annals. of the world furnish no brighter 
nor more illustrious examples. One of those les- 
sons—early inculcated, deeply and strongly im- 

ressed——was to revere the constitution; to preserve 
Jte landmarks unimpaired; to guard it with more 
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than vestal vigilance from violence or perversion; 
and, especially, that those “who are intrusted with 


the administration of the government: should con- - 


fine themselves within their respective constitution- 
al spheres, avoiding, in the exercise of the powers 
of one department, to encroach upon. another.” 
Another was, “to observe justice and good faith 
toward all nations, and to cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all.” Anda third was intended to guard 
us against the danger “of characterizing parties by 
geographical discriminations—northern and south- 
erp—atlantic and southern—whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a. belief that there isa real 
difference of local interests and views.”’ 

If, by the observance of the maxims which these 
lessons inculcate, we have attained our present en- 
viable and commanding position among the nations 
of the earth, may it not be hoped that a persever- 
ance in the same policy may p 
same results? 


But there was still another and no less impres- 


sive lesson. It was to take care of the Union. 


“To cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; to accustom ourselves to think and speak of it 
as the palladium of our political safety and pros; erity; to 
watch its preservation with jealous anxiety; to iscounte- 
nance whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and to frown on the first down- 
ing of every attempt to aljenate any portion of our country 
from the rest, and enfeeble the sacred ties that now link to- 
gether the various parts.” 


Sir, (said Mr. M.,) these admonitions of the ven- 
erated Father of his Country, I lament to have to 
to say, are notentirely inapplicable to the discussion 
of the great question now before the Senate. I fear 
that events are rapidly tending to make parties take 
the character of geographical distinctions. I deeply 
apprehend that the violence of the conflict of opinion 
and of interest, to which the agitation of this ques- 
tior may give rise, may “alienate porion of our 
country from the rest, and enfeeble the ties that bind 
the people of this Union together.” J will not say— 
I scarcely dare say—in this distinguished assembly 
of representatives of sovereign States, that the Union 
itself will be endangered. 1 would rather say, in the 
spirit of a generous patriotism, “Procul, procul, esie 
profani.” 

The Union, Mr. President, the Union! Who does 
not know how much is wrapped up _in the compre- 
hensive import of that single term? It comprises all 
that is dear to us in the memory of our ancestors; 
all that is illustrious in the history of their deeds; 
all our hopes, and all our interests, and all our pros- 
pects, and the hopes and the interests of generatians 
to come. Higher obligations are imposed on us to 
preserve it than ever before devolved on any people 
under the sun. On us—on us—on the Senate of the 
United States, the peculiar representatives of the 
States of the Union, devolves the heaviest of all 
responsibility. I say nothing of the benefits we 
have already derived from it; I say nothing of the 
blessings still in store for us; butthe consequences— 
the consequences! Who can look forward to the 
consequences of separation and disunion, unawed 
by the thought? Now, while I address you, we 
are one people; free, happy, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent. Now, while 1 address you, a common liga- 
ment binds us together; a constitution which throws 
its broad and ample arms around six and twent 
confederate sister republics, and encloses them all 
together in one fond, parental embrace. Now, 
while I address you, we have it fully in our power 
to consummate the objects of that sublime errand of 
humanity and freedom on which, we have hoped, 
the people of the United States have been sent. But 
when that awful event to which | have referred shall 
come, (which may God in his infinite mercy avert)— 
after that agonizing dislocation of the members of 
this confederacy which no human power can re- 
store—after the overshadowing of the brightest 
prospects that ever beamed upon a people associated 
for political ends,—what, I ask you, what is to be- 
fallus Here is our country, with its twenty mil- 
lions of people, with its free constitution, teeming 
with the blessings of liberty and law. There— 
there, if the evert 1 have alluded to should happen— 
there will be our country, shorn of its constitution— 
shattered into fragments—bereft of. its strength—its 
peace destroyed—its fields depopulated_and drench- 
ed, it may be, with fraternal blood. ` “Look on this 
picture and on this;” and let the American patriot 
contemplate it if he can. T turn with pleasure from 
so gloomy a picture of the possible future condition 
of my country. i 
and better hopes. The maintenance of the national 
independence is a cause common and dear to the 


e attended by the ` 


It is- my fortune to cherish higher “ 


heart of every descendant from thé blood of the rev- 
olution. ` To the people of these States, and to-this 
illustrious body ın the last resort, asthe great con- 
stitutional safeguard of. the: Union, are confided the 
high trust, never. before so fully and_ unreservedly 
committed to men, of preserving the liberties of. the 
human race. Herein this hall the last battle is to 
be fought. On this continent. of. Anglo-Saxon 
America the last experiment is to-be tested of ‘the 
capacity of man to govern himself. The free States 
of antiquity live only in the records of human events. 
The descendants of Epaminondas, of Miltiades, of 
Leonidas, 23 ; i 
_ “Wield the slavish sickle, not the sword.” 

Rome, after corrupting the purity of her primitive 
institutions, became ambitious, next omnipotent, 
then luxurious, and at last. perished under the 
weight of her provincial acquisitions. 

: “Savior armis, x 

Luxuria incubuit, vietumque ulcisitur orbem.” , 
Sir, (said Mr. M-) if it be true that history is hilo- 
sophy teaching by example, the people of the United 
States will vindicate their wisdom by reading aright 
the lessons to be derived from the fate of all other 
republics. For myself, I have full confidence that 
they will. I am ‘one of those who think that the 
federal constitution is still strong in the affections of 
the people who made it. But I do not believe that 
by the ties of interest alone it can be cemented and 
held together. No; but by the strength of far higher 
and holier ties—by those of a common ancestry and 
a kindred blood; by the inspiring reminiscences of 
heroic sacrifices in’ the one great cause of freedom 
and independent; by cnlarged considerations of na- 
tional policy, as distinguished from the policy of par- 
ticular States; by a magnanimous forbearance of im- 
puted wrongs; by a generous spirit of mutual con- 
cession and compromise; by an elevated patriotism, 
which regards the good of the greater number; and, 
lastly, and above all, by an unshaken devotion to 
the constitution. 

These are the enduring bonds of the American 
Union, and they alone can preserve it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN obtained the floor, and on his 
metion— . 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 13, 1845. 
The journal having been read, 
IOWA AND FLORIDA. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS submitted a resolution 
that all debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill providing for the admission of Florida and Iowa 
into the Union be suspended in two. hours after the 
same shall have been taken up'in Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. D. called for the previous question on 
this resolution, 

Mr. ADAMS moved to lay it on the table, and 
called for the yeasand nays; which were ordered. 

[A message was received from the Senate stating 
that they had concurred in the joint. resolution for 
the appointment of a joint committee to wait on 
James K. Polk, the. President elect, and George M. 
Dallas, the Vice President elect, and inform them of 
their election to serve for four years after the 4th of 
March next; and that the Senate had appointed the 
Hon. R. J. Warxer, of Mississippi, the committee 
on their part. The Sreaken then appointed the 
Hon. Epmunv Burke, of New Hampshire, and the 
Hon. Linn Boyn, of Kentucky, the committee on 
the part of the House. ] 

re G. W. JONES moved a call of the House: 
rejected. , 

The question was then taken, vnd decided in the 
affirmative—ycas 50; nays 94. 

The previous question was then seconded by the 
House, and under the operation the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAMMETT desired to present a memorial 
from Vicksburg for the reduction of postage, in or- 
der that it might be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on thestate of the Union. : 

[Cries of “present it under the rule.””] 

The SPEAKER said it could only be received by 
general consent. 

Objections were made; and therefore it was not re- 
ceived. 

Mr. HENLEY obtained permission to present 
some reports from the Committee on Patents; and 
they were laid on the table and ordered to be 
pripted. 

ADMISSION OF FLORIDA AND, IOWA. 
. On the motion of Mr. PETTIT, the House tre- 


N 


j 


solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. J. W. Davis in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the bill for PAg 
mission of Florida and Iowa into the Union. e 
pending amendment. was that offered by the gentle- 


. man from Maine, [Mr. Morse, ]} as follows: 


“Provided, however, That so far as relates to Florida this 


` act shall not take effect until after a convention of dele- 


gates, elected by the qualified voters of Florida, shall have 
so altered the constitution adopted by the convention of 
delegates on the Lith January, 1839, as to strike from arti- 
ele I6th in said constitution the first and third sections, in 
the following words, namely: ‘Sec. ist. The general assem- 
bly shall have no power to ‘pass Jaws for the emancipation 
of slaves? ‘Sec. 3d. The general assembly shall have pow- 
er to pass laws to prevent [rée negroes, mulattoes, or ‘other 
persons of color from immigrating to this State, or from he- 
ing discharged from on board any vessel in any of the ports 
of Florida? And nothing contained in the same, in sub- 
stance or principle, shall be inserted in place thereof, or in 
any other parts of said constitution. As soon as the altera- 
tions herein required shall have been made, and proof there- 
of laid before the President of the United States, he shall an- 
nounce the same by proclamation, and thereupon, and with 
out any further proceedings on the part of Congress, the ad- 
mission of said State of Florida into the Union as one of the 
United States of America shall be considered as complete.” 


Mr. BAYLY, after a few introductory remarks, 
asked what was the proposition before the commit- 
tee, and whence did it come? There was in the 14th 
article of the constitution of Florida a provision 
(which he read) which took from the general as- 
sembly of Florida the power to pass laws for the 
emancipation of slaves, and prohibited the immigra- 
tion of free blacks. Now he had always understood 
that it way universally admitted in this country—by 
the republican party at least—that the people of 
every State had the right to form their own govern- 
ment, and to model their own constitution so as 
to suit their own interests and views, without the 
the interference or dictation of any person what- 
ever, But here came a proposition from the ex- 
treme northern portion of this Union to remodel 
the form of government which the people of Florida 
had adopted for themselves—a proposition which, 
on its very face, assumed that the people of Florida 
were not able to judge what form of constitution 
was best adapted for them. No; but they must be 
indebted for its provisions to the wisdom of the 
gentleman from Maine. Yes, a gentleman, too, 
who was not very remarkable for his statesmanship. 
A gentleman from the extreme northeastern part of 
Maine undertook to say— 

Mr. ADAMS interposed, and called the gentle- 
man from Virginia to order. 


The CHAIRMAN desired the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to state his point of order. 

Mr. ADAMS said he objected to the reflection 
which the gentleman from Virginia had made on the 
gentleman from Maine; that remark was entirely 
out of order, and he called upon the Chair to keep 
order in that respect; it was the duty of the Chair to 
do so. 

Mr. WELLER conceived that if was not out of 
order to say that a man was not distinguished for 
his statesmanship. 

Mr. ADAMS said he would not use such lan- 
guage to the gentleman from Ohio; and he apprehend- 
ed that gentleman would deem it an insult, if it 
were applied to himself. 

Mr. WELLER. said he doubted if the expres- 
sion would not apply to many gentlemen on that 
floor—to the gentleman from Massachusetts even. 

The CHAIRMAN made some remark, which 
was understood to be an intimation to the gentleman 
from Virginia, that his remark was not in order. 

Mr. BAYLY said he was not in the habit of be- 
ing discourteous. It did not suit his taste or his 
sense of duty; and when he spoke of the gentleman 
from Maine not being distinguished for his states- 
manship, he was prompted to do it by the arro- 
gance which led a representative from one extreme 
portion of the Union to undertake to dictate to the 
people of the other the form or system of govern- 
ment which they should adopt. But he was sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
should object to the use of such language; for no 
member on that foor more freely indulged in the 
use of epithets and unsparing denunciation. He 
would not, however, be diverted from his argu- 
ment. , ` 
Here, then, was an unblushing attempt made by 
a citizen of Maine, who had, probably, never set 
his foot on the soil of Florida, he which he under- 
took to dictate to the people of Florida what should 
be their form of government—a proposition which 
he said again was a bold assumption of superiority 
on the part of the gentleman from Maine, which 
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was, to say the least, neither more nor less.than un- 
qualified arrogance. i ae 

But let them look at the provisions of the consti- 
tution of Florida, and see whet they were; and let 
him inquire what it was that had produced a neces- 
sity for their appearance in that constitution. The 
first provision said that the legislature of Florida 
should have no power to emancipate the slaves in 


. that State. Did it do what the gentleman from 


Maine seemed to suppose it did—put it out of the 
power of the people of Florida to emancipate their 
slaves, if it suited their views? No such thing. They. 
knew that the people of every State had the right to 
change their constitution whenever they pleased; and 
they also knew that every State of the Union, with- 
outa solitary exception, had exercised that right; 
and so, whenever the people of Florida desired to 
change their constitution, 1t would be competent for 
them to do so; and the effect of this provision.in the 
constitution of Florida would only have the ef- 
fect of providing that a temporary body, 
annually chosen, should not have the pow- 
er of remodeling the social institutions and the 
most important institutions of that State. It did no 
more than make provision for the prevention of hasty 
legislation of the most vital character. Similar pro- 
visions had been made in the constitutions of other 
States; and some had even provided by an amend- 
ment of their constitution against legislation for con- 
tracting debts, withoutgoing through the solemn form 
ofan appeal to the people, such as was required for an 
amendment of their constitutions. But when Flori- 
da came here asking for admission uito the Union, 
with a provision in her constitution which provided 
that a mere temporary legislature should not have 
power to uproot her whole system, the gentleman 
from Maine objected. The constitution of Florida, 
like other States, might be changed whenever the 
people of Florida desired it; and this provision to 
which the gentleman from Maine objected, did no- 
thing more than say that it should not be done with- 
out the submission of the solemn question to the 
people, of an amendment of the constitution. That 
was its effect. And now look at the other, which it 
was proposed to strike out. It proposed to prevent 
the immigration of free negroes; and he maintained 
that the people of Florida hada right to judge of 
that question for themselves, though he was of opin- 
ion that the provision was unnecessary, for reasons 
which he stated. He said the power of preventing 
the immigration of free negroes had been exercised 
in several States, slave as well as free. Amongst the 
free States, he mentioned that Ohio had exercised 
that power; and should Florida have her constitu- 
tion mutilated and tampered with because some gen- 
tlemen from the extreme East thought they under- 
stood what policy she required, and what regulations 
were necessary for her, better than the people of 
Florida did themselves? Those eastern gentlemen 
could see no danger in the immigration of free ne- 
groes, but the people of Floridacntertained a dif- 
ferent opinion. But why were such provisions 
necessary? Why had South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Louisiana been compelled to expel from their 
borders abolition emissaries of the North? Why, 
he again asked, was all this legislation necessary? 
The South well knew the reason, and the North 
ought to know the reason. This system of legisla- 
tion had been forced on them by the traitorous agi- 
tations of the abolition question in the North, and 
in this House. They had been compelled to do it 
for their own security, and the preservation of their 
peace, and the quiet of society. They had been 
driven to do this by the agitation of gentlemen on a 
subject with which they had nothing to do—with 
which they themselves declared they had nothing to 
do. True, while they were making these declara- 
tions, their citizens were, in a most singular man- 
ner, giving them the contradiction, for they were 
eternally meddling with it; and their cternal agita- 
tion of it had forced the southern States to adopt 
this sort of legislation of which they complained, af- 
ter they had been the moving cause to it. Why, 
there could not even be a proposition brought before 
this House from the Indian Committee, in reference 
to a privateclaim, but some gentlemen found out 
that it had some connection with slavery, and the 

vestion was immediately brought before the House 
or agitation. Gentlemen from the North had told 
them again and again that they were for abiding by 


the constitution, they said southern rights were 
guarantied by the constitution, and they would not 
interfere with them; but there was scarcely a north- 
ern State that had not passed laws which virtuall 

repealed provisions of the coristitution. Connecti- 
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cutand New York had puton their statute books 
provisions which virtually repealed that provision 
of the constitution which guarantied to the southern 
States the recapture of these fugitive slaves, and 
there they remained, notwithstanding the remon- 
stances in the case—at New York, even of her gov- - 
ernor. -> f 

Mr. RATHBUN said the gentlenian ‘from Vir- 
ginia was mistaken with: regard to New York; that 
Taw having been repealed, there was now no such 
law on the statute book of New York. —~ . 

© Mr. BAYLY replied that he was better informed 
on that subject-than the gentleman from New York 
himself; and he (Mr. B.) would. therefore give that 
gentleman-some information in relation toit. .Un- 
der the administration of Governor Seward that 
law was enacted, and it remained until Governor 


` Bouck succeeded to the governorship, when he pro- 


nounced it ungonstitutional; and it had been so de- 
clared by the supreme court of New York and of 
the United States; but notwithstanding, (and he 
would tell the gentleman from New York that he 
wag not mistaken when he said so,) it was on the 
statute book until this hour, unless it had been ‘re- 
pealed during this session of the State legislature. 

Mr. RATHBUN said he.was bound to tell the 
gentleman that that law was repealed by the legisla- 
ture to which the remonstrance of Governor Bouck 
was made. : 

Mr. BAYLY resumed. He said he knew he was 
not mistaken. He was in the legislature of Virgin- 
ia that passed the inspection law, and was chairman 
of the committee from which it was reported, and 
he knew the facts of the case to be these: In 1842 
the Senate of the New York legislature passed a bill 
to repeal that law, but it failed in the assembly. At 
the subsequent session, on the recommendation of 
Gov. Bouck, it passed the lower House, but it was 
then lost in the Senate; and on that subject the le- 
gislature of New York never did come up to the 
recommendation of the governor ofthat State. It 
was first lost in one House and then in the other; 
and thus they played fast and loose, leaving the act 
on the statute book to this day. It never had been 
repealed—he wished it had—and Virginia had, in 
consequence, been compelled to resort to protective 
measures against it. 

He then made some other observations in relation 
to the origin of these acts of legislation by the north- 
ern States. He said they were recommended b 
the abolition societies of the North, and they took 
their cue from the World’s Convention, and the 
abolitionists of England, into whose hands the aboli- 
tlonists of the East and the North were thus play- 
ing; they were playing, too, into the handa of Great 
Britain, whose policy. it had been from the begin- 
ning to the end to break down this Union, which 
was her most formidable rival. i 

Why was it that this subject was dragged here on 
every occasion? Why was this amendment now 
offered? The constitution of Florida takes nò pow- 
er from the people of that State; it oniy provided 


agaiast hasty legislation. The people, when 
they pleased to act, could emancipate their 
slaves; but that hour would nover come in 


any ofthe southern States, as longas this violent 
and traitorous agitation was kept up. He knew in 
his own State the whole current of public opinion 
had been changed. Once there was a large portion 
of Virginia in favor of gradual emancipation; but 
now there was not a man that dared to avow such a 
sentiment. From the connty which he represented, 
not ten years ago a member voted for gradual eman- 
cipation and it was not objected to by his constitu- 
ents; but there was no member now who would 
dare to give such a vote; for if he did the constit- 
uents would seal his fate, and never send him to 
represent them again. 

Everywhere the effect of this agitation had been 
to make the condition of the slave worse. At the 
same time that the master was undone, the slave was 
made miserable; and all this was done by the pro- 
fessed friends of the slaves, who were in fact their 
worst enemies as they were regarded by the intelli- 
gent slaves of the South. But for mere party pur- 
poses—for the purpose of conciliating a few mad 
abolitionists who knew nothing about the matter, 
gentlemen were content to make the condition of 
the slave infinitely worse, and stir up feelings which 
ought never to prevail among the different members 
of the same community. Such a course of action 
being continued, harmony never could remain; and 
a state of things would be brought about which 
would make the hearts of patriots quail, as the re- 
sult of those who, while they professed a love for 
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the Union, were using th 
efforts to destroy it,” 

Mr. B. ay 3 toncluded— = 

Mr. F.H. MORSE said that ‘when he offered 
this aniendment, it was not his purpose to discuss it; 

_ buthe could not permit the extraordinary specch of 
the gentleman from Virginia to pass without some 
notice. -The gentleman made the complaint that so 
humble an individual as himself, (Mr. M.) not be- 
ing overmuch distinguished for his statesmanship, 
should assume to make any motion ow any subject. 

Mr. BAYLY explained ‘that he -had made no such 
complaint. He had only complained of the gen- 
tleman meddling with a subject he did not under- 
stand, and with which he had nothing to do. 

Mr. MORSE continued. Well, that amounted to 
the same thing. The gentleman complained that he 
(Mr. M.) should have moved so important a mat- 
ter. That was tantamount to saying: “Gentlemen 
of the North, there are certain things you do not 
understand; therefore be silent; you have no right 
to interfere with them. There are some things be- 
fore this Congress which you must not touch.” 
No; they must all be left to such distinguished 
statesmen asthe gentleman from Virginia. He 
pleaded guilty to one portion of the accusation of the 
gentleman; he was a humble man, but this did not 


eir most energetic and direct 


deprive him of the rights of the representative of 


nearly 90,000 free white men. He had not before 
understood that it was a part of the tenets of the 
modern “democracy” to make a distinction among 
the members'on this floor; he took it that they all 
stood:on the same ground here, and the day was far 
distant:when any denunciations of that honorable 
gentleman should drive him from the ground he saw 
fit to take. 

Another complaint of the gentleman from Virgin- 
ja was, that he (Mr. M.) came from the extreme 
East. That was equally without foundation. He 
would ask the gentleman if a man’s rights on this 
floor were determined by the section of the country 
from which he came. 

To relieve everybody else from the responsibility 
of this proposition, he would say that he had not 
consulted with any single individual; he had offered 
it on his own views, and he had offered it, he would 
inform the gentleman from Florida, with “serious- 
ness.’ 

Mr. M. then proceeded, at some length, to reply 
to Mr. A. V. Brown, Mr. Berser, and Mr. Bayxy, 
and to argue the anti-republicanism of the provis- 
ions of the constitution of Florida, prohibiting 
foreign shipmaaters from discharging colored sailors 
within that Territory, and prohibiting the legislature 
of Florida from passing laws for the emancipation 
of slaves in that Territory. He also glanced at 
what he considered the general inexpediency of ad- 
mitting into the Union States with so small’a popu- 
lation—Florida having, at the last census, only 
28,000 citizens, not one-third of the number in his 
(Mr. M.’s) district. He deprecated the efforts that 
were made to enlist the authority and influence of 
the general government in defence and perpetuation 
of the system of slavery, as also the grasping dispo- 
sitions manifested in certain quarters for the acquisi- 
tion of territory. From slavery, and from the con- 
tinued acquisition of territory, we were admonish- 
ed, by the history of all past republics, that we had 
more to fear than from any other cause. In the 
course of his remarks he yielded, for purposes of 
explanation, to Messrs, Burr and Bayty. 

Mr. RATHBUN rose merely to make an expla- 
nation in regard to the controversy between the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] and himeelf, in 
reference to the law of New York. He found, on 
examination of the statute, that he was mistaken; 
that, although the act pased the lower branch, it 
did not pass the upper branch of the legislature of 
New York.. He caused to be read a joint resolution 
of that legislature bearing on this subject, and 
gave other reasons which had led him into this mis- 
take. 

Mr. CLINGMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK appealed to the gentleman to 
allow him to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CLINGMAN declined, remarking that he 
had but a few words to say. He briefly stated his 
opinion, that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Morse] had fallen into error in his construction of 
the word “republican,” and in his consequent ob- 
. jections to the two provisions of the constitution of 
Florida, which he had argued. It seemed.to him 
(Mr. C.) that they had nothing to do with either of 
these features, as now brought up. The constitu- 
tion of Florida was a “republican” constitution, in 
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the sense intended by the framers of the constitu: 
tion of the United States; it was not a monarchical 
one. He might object to some of the features of 
the constitution if he were called to vote directly 
upon them, but he wished to see the people left free 
to judge for themselves in the matter. 

r. LEVY obtained the floor, but yielded, for 
explanation, to Mr. Douexass. : 


Mr. DOUGLASS said he did not rise to go into - 


a discussion of the slavery question, or the propriety 
of the various provision of the constitutions of Iowa 
and Florida. His object was merely to explain the 
grounds upon which he ‘should’ rest his vote. 
While he approved most of the provisions of the 
constitution of Iowa, there were some for which he 
could not record his vote, were he a member of a 
convention for the formation of a constitution. 
Some of the provisions of the Florida constitution 
were still more objectionable—positively obnox- 
lous—so much so, that he never could sanction and 
endorse them by any vote ofhis. But does the bill be- 
fore the House require an endorsement and appro- 
val of each and every provision of those constitu- 
tions? Must each member of the House endorse 
every article of those constitutions? T'he practicacal 
effect of such a rule would be to exclude all new 
States from the Union in future. The great diver- 
sity of opinion, growing ont of the variety of cli- 
mate, soil, productions, pursuits, and customs, 
would preclude the hope of procuring a general con- 
currence of sentiment in favor of every provision of 
any constitution. Some would require a restrict- 
ed suffrage, others universal; some a distinction 
founded on property, others on color, citizenship, 
and a great variety of qualifications to be found in the 
constitutions of the several States. The same difi- 
culty would arise in regard to the tenure of office, 
slavery, and many other regulations and institutions 
peculiar to each State, and domestic in its character. 
Mr. D. had not time to go further into detail. 
Sufficient had been said to show that? it could never 
have entered into the minds of the framers of the 
constitution that Congress was to pass upon the 
propriety and expediency of each clause of the con- 
stitution of the new States. The people of each 
State are to form their constitution in their own way 
and in accordance with their own views, subject to 
one restriction only; and that was, it should be re- 
ublican in its character. That the constitutions of 
owa and Florida prescribed a republican form of 
government in the sense in which that term was 
used in the constitution of the United States, he en- 
tertained no doubt. Every one of the objectionable 
features.to it were to be found in the constitutions 
of several of the present States of the Union. Old 
Virginia was. supposed to be a republican State 
with a republican form of government; still he was 
informed that these same obnoxious provisions were 
to be found in her constitution, as well as in those 
of several other States. But merely because those 
objectionable features are incorporated into their 
constitutions—because some of the provisions arc 
unwise, impolitic, and unsatisfactory, it by no 
means follows that the form of government itself is 
not republican. These constitutions do not es- 
tablish monarchies, nor aristocracies, nor any 
combinations of the two, nor any other known 
forms of government, except republican States. 
If they are not republics, they are nonde- 
scripts. But all the objections refer to 
regulations and institutions, local and domestic in 
their character. Mr. B. had doubts as to the power of 
Congress to reject a State, being now a part of the 
territory of the United States, merely on account of 
her peculiar domestic institutions. It was clear to 
his mind, that whenever a new State was admitted 
into the Union, it came in’ on an equal footing, in 


all respects, with the original States; and all attempts | 


to deprive her of that equality, by act of Congress, 
was in derogation of the constitution of the United 
States, and consequently void. The several mem- 
bers of this confederacy stand upon an equal footing, 
possessed of the same powers and rights, and ‘sub- 
ject to the same conditions and restrictions. Many 
of the northern States have, at different periods, as- 
serted and exercised the right of establishing and 
abolishing slavery, each for itself, without reference 
to the wishes of Congress or any other State. If the 
old States had this power, he could not discover 
how it could be denied to the new ones. When 
new States were admitted into the Union, they be- 
came sovereign in all respects whatever, except in 
those cases where the constitution of the United 
States had imposed restrictions. All attempts to 
impose restrictions and fetters, by act of Congress, 


were vain and nugatory. “A marn bight as well at- 
tempt to Impose restraints. upon the free action of 
his son vfter his arrival-at’ full and lawful age, as 
Congress to fetter the action of the Territories after 
their admission into the Union as States. © E 

The father may bind the son during bis minority; 
but the moment he attains his majority, his fetters 
are severed, and he. is free to regulate his own .con- 
duct. So with the Territories; they are subject to 
the jurisdiction and control of Congress: during 
their infancy, their minority; but-when they attain 
their majority, and obtain admission, into the Union, 
they are free from all restraints and restrictions, except 
such as the constitution of the. United. States has 
imposed upon-each and all the States. > Ilinois, by 
the free will of her own people, came into the 
Union without slavery, and with a constitution de- 
claring that slavery shall never exist. Still Mr. D. 
contended that the people had the same right to 
change their constitution in regard to slavery, as 
those of any other State. Congress could not pre- 
scribe a constitution to a State, nor deprive them 
of the power of changing their own, whenever they 
shall choose. i 

Entertaining these views, Mr. D. intended to 
vote for the admission of Jowa and Florida; and he 
protested at the samce time that such vote should not 

e considered as an approval of all the provisions 
of their constitutions. ` 

Mr. ADAMS (Mr. Levy still yielding the floor) 
wished to ask the gentleman from Hlinois {Mr. 
Dougtass} one question. Suppose the constitution 
of Florida or Jowa contained a provision that no 
citizen of Illinois should ever be admitted into those 
States: would the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. DOUGLASS would say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that such a provision would be 
null and void, for the reason that it would in deroga- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, and 
would be decided by every judicial tribunal to be of 
no force. 

Mr. ADAMS. Would the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. DOUGLASS would not vote for such a pro- 
vision, but would not care whether it was in the con- 
stitution or not, as it would bea nullity. Nullities 
had no terrors for him, 

Mr. ADAMS. That is precisely the case of the 
present provision, in its operation upon. the citizens 
of Massachusetts, and other northern States. 

Mr. LEVY resumed, ‘The gentleman from . 
Maine had convinced him that he was serious, 
but had not convinced him that the amend- 
ment deserved to be treated with seriousness. 
What was the case presented by this amend- 
ment? The government of the United States, after 
receiving by treaty the transfer of a country inhabit- 
ed by a_very considerable population, in favor of 
whose rights a provision had been made in that 
treaty for their admission into the Union on terms 
of equality with the other States; after having dis- 
membered and distributed that territory; after hav- 
ing given to Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
a large portion of the dornain that belonged to that 
people, and thus cut off from them a great portion of 
the benefits they expected to derive from that nego- 
tiation; now, by the vote of yesterday, they were de~ 
prived of the rights clearly recognised by that treaty. 
Now, after thus tyrannically and wrongfully re- 
ducing them to a condition inferior to what they 
have aright to demand, it was proposed to extend to 
them the further guardianship of the government by 
doing—what? By making them a constitution; as if 
they were not capable, and had not theright, to make 
one themselves. You not only propose, (said Mr. 
L.) to reduce their just relative weight in the con- 
federacy, but you propose to the freemen of Florida 
a constitution of your own making. Sir, (said 
Mr. L.,) all this excess of kindness is utterly thrown 
away on a people who are unwilling to receive it. 
The gentleman from Maine said he proposed by 
his amendment to do less than was done in 
the case of the State of Missouri. The gentle- 
man either did not read as he did, or did not con- 
strue the resolution declaring the admission of 
Missouri into the Union with the same understand. 
ing as his. In the case of Missouri, what was done? 
He spoke notof the compromise act by which 
the limits of slavchloding and non-slaveholding 
States were defined, but of the resolution declaring 
the admission of Missouri into the Union as a State. 
That resolution did not require that the new State 
should hold a convention to repeal her constitution. 
No; it did no mere than give construction to a 
clause of the constitution of the United Statés—the 


game construction that would be given by the Su- 
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preme Court, and the ‘same construction that would. 
be given by the people of Missouri. What was it 
Why, that nothing in the constitution of Missouri 
should be construed as depriving the citizens ofother 
States of an equal participation in the rights of citi- 
zens of Missouri. f 
| He said the gentleman went further than Con- 
gress had ever gone before; and, in illustration, he 
referred to the proceedings on the admission of Ar- 
kansas, into the Union, and the conduct of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] thereon. 
Then the. identical movement was made that had 
now been made in reference to Florida. He said 
he was sorry to be-compelled to conclude that there 
were gentlemen on that floor, who, according to his 
understanding, were willing to violate the constitu- 
tion of the United States, the solemn obligations of 
treaties, and the oaths which they had taken for the 
gratification of a wild spiritof fanaticism. To such 
gentlemen he did not address himself; for any thing 
he could say to them would be words thrown to 
the winds. He addressed himself only to such as 
those who desired rightly to discharge their duties, 
and to paya due regard to the obligations which 
they owed tothe people. He then proceeded to 
show, first, the identity of the attempt now made 
with that made when Arkansas came into the 
Union; which, however, met with but little favor 
then, notwithstanding the ability with which it was 
adyecated, for it teceived but 32 votes in its favor, 
while 98 voted against it. ‘Fhe honorable gentle- 
man here read various extracts to support the posi- 
tionshe assumed, and commented on them ashe 
rocecded. Fle then quoted the treaty by whieh 
lorida was acquired, to show that they had 
the right to ask to be admitted into the ‘Union 
with all the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
other States, 

Mr. ADAMS remarked; yes, according to the 
principles of the constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LEVY admitted that they must come 
in according to the principles of the constita- 
tion of. the United States, because it would not 
be in the power of this government to override 
the constitution. He knew they could not be ad- 
mitted but in accordance with the principles of the 
constitution; but what were those principles? Per- 
fect equality amongst the States was recognised in 
all of them; and if Florida somes into the Union, 
she must come in with her sovereignty unshorn of 
any ofits aitributes. Did not the gentleman from 
Massachusetts know, learned as he isin all the his- 
torical and political lore of the country, that this 
very question of equality was one of the very ques- 
tions which agitated and divided the counsels of 
the convention which formed the constitution of the 
Uniten States? In that convention it was proposed 
that the new States to be formed out of the western 
territory should come in with conditions tobe pre- 
scribed by the Atlantic States, which were in dread 
of the growing power of the West, That ques- 
tion was debated in the convention, and afterwards 
it was decided that all new States should come in 
on terms of equality. ‘The honorable gentleman 
read extracts from the debates in the convention 
at that time on the subject to which he referred. 

He proceeded, after some other observations, to 
that point which he deemed alone pending—admis- 
sion or rejection; and he remarked that it was a na- 
ked substantive power, which each gentleman 
would exercise on his own responsibility, and under 
the moral obligations which attached to him. He 
characterized the attempt to impose conditions as a 
manifestation of the old spirit, which would have 
made these confederated States stand in the relation 
to each other of master and subject. All, he con- 
tended, that could be here required was, that Flori- 
da should have a republican constitution and a re- 
publican form ofgovernment. And what was a repub- 
lican form of government? In reply to this question 
he quoted from the works of Webster the lexicog- 
rapher, from the Federalist, and other works of au- 
thority. All, he said, that was here required to con- 
stitute their government republican, was that it 
should emanate from the people. ; 

He conmented at great length on this branch of 
the subject, and on the attempt to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of Florida. What, he asked, 
aid their constitution provide? Did it provide that 
the citizens of free States should not come there to 
settle? No; but that persons that were dangerous 
as elements in their society, should not come to re- 
main among them, nor be discharged from vessels. 
And he asked if they should be compelled to receive 
into their bosom those whe would destroy their 
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peace? - Why, this very provision of their constitu- 
tion had been rendered necessary by. the very acts 
and doings of the fanatics of the North. He had in 
his possession an address—to whom? To the slaves 
of the South. And issued by whom? By northern 
men. In this address- they were informed that 
those who could not read’ would have it read to 
them by those who could. The honorable gentle- 
man commented on this attempt to incite their slaves 
to insurrection at considerable length. He’ then 
commented on the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. W. Henr,] in which that gentleman 
objected to the admission of Florida on the ground’ 
that she had not the requisite population. To this 
the gentleman from Florida replied, and in his re- 
ply showed the disastrous effect upon them of the 
savage war in which they were so long engaged. 
He said now, however, that they could dwell in 
peace and security, their population was rapidly in- 
creasing. He also noticed some remarks made by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] on the 
subject of a balance of power between certain sec- 


i| tions of this Union. 


Mr. R.SMITH submitted the following amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Morse: 


Provided, That whenever it shall appear that the govern- 
ment have received from the salesof the lands within the 
preseribed limits of the States of Towa and Florida the 
amount of the original cost (or probable cost) of the said 
lands, together with the expenses of surveying and selling 
the same, then all such unsokd lands shall be, and herehy 

į are, declared to belong to the said States of Towa and Florida, 
to be managed and disposed of as the legislatures thereof 
shall deem just and proper. 


i On taking the question, this amendment was re- 


| jected, 
, The question recurring on Mr. Morse’s amend- 
i} ment, ; 
Mr. È. J. BLACK offered an amendment providing 
that Towa shall not be admitted into the Union until 
a convention of that State shall report the clause of 
her constitution prohibiting slavery; whereupon the 
President shall, ky proclamation, announce the ad- 
mission of said State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the other States, Mr. B. said, that 
although he would vote to tack that amendment to 
the amendment, he would not vote for the amend- 
ment even if amended. 

On taking the question, this amendment was also 
rejected. 
| The question was then taken on Mr. Morse’s 
amendment by tellers, and it was rejected, ayes 


iE 79, noes 87. ` 


| Mr. P. KING offered an amendment to strike out 
i! all after the'enacting clause, and inserta substitute, 
which provided for the admission of Iowa, but left 
out Florida, He said his object was to separate the 
two propositions, and take the question on Iowa 
and Florida separately. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN raised the question of order. 
It was notin order to strike out and insert the same 
matter, and the amendment contained matter which 
which was already in the bill, as, for instance, the 
clause relating to boundary. 

Mr. LEVY said the object appeared to be to let 
in Towa, and exclude Florida, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE would inquire of the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Kina,] as he stated his 
object to beto separate the two propositions, if he 
was willing to let the question be taken on Florida 
it first. 

Mr, P. KING'S reply was not heard. 

Mr. JAMESON said that as this amendment pro- 
posed to strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
admitted lowa, he wished to know what was to be- 
come of Florida. 

Mr. SAUNDERS inquired of the gentleman if 
he had another amendment prepared in relation to 
Florida. 

Mr. P. KENG said that that he had not. 
not had time to prepare it. 

i Mr. DROMGOOLE said the proposition then was 
' to admit lowa, and exclude Florida. 

The question was then taken by tellers on the 
amendment of Mr. P. Kixe, and decided in the neg- 
ative—ayes 57, noes 89. 

BRINKERHOOF inquired whether 
provision had been made in the bill, as amended, 


He had 


any 
i Seats for 
; the concurrent jurisdiction of Iowa over the waters 
; which separated her from the adjoining States. 
| This was in the original bill, and he would submit to 
the committee that it was highly important that it 
| should be included. 

Mr. LEVY said that there wasa supplemental 

bil, which would embrace that object. 

Mr. MORSE submitted the following amendment; 


which was copied from the bill 
into the Union. nee 
Provided, however, That Florida shall be admitted into 
this Union on an equal footing with the original States in.all 
respects whatever, upon the fundamental condition that the 
third clause of the 16th article of the constitution submitted 
on the part of said Territory to Congress shall never be con- 
strued to authorize the passage of any law, and that no lew «. 


admitting Missouri 


- shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen 


of either of the States of this Union shall beexcluded from 
the enjoyment of any of the privileges and immunities. to 
which such citizen is entitled under the constitution of the 


. United States : Provided further, That the legislature of the 


said Territory, by a solemn public act, shall declare the as- 
sent of the said Territory to the said fundamental condition, 


` and shall transmit to the President of the United States, with- 
- in forty days after the close of the next session of the legis- 


lature of said Territory, an authenthic copy of the said act; 
upon the receipt whereof the President, by proclamation, 
shai announce the fact; whereupon, and without. any, far- 
ther proceeding on the. part of Congress, the admission of 
the said State into this Union shall be considered as com 
plete. x f 
Mr. LEVY desired the Clerk to read the act of the 
Missouri legislature responding to this condition in 
the act of Congress admitting her into the Union. 
Mr. HUDSON and others objected ; when ` 
Mr. BAYLY submitted it as an amendment to 
the amendment; and, after it was read, withdrew it. 
The question was then taken on Mr. Monsn’s 
amendment, and it was decided in the negative, ayes 
48, noes 75. 7 ye at 
Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered the following 
amendment: i . i ; 
Add at the last section, in relation to Towa, the 
following proviso: : : 
Provided,-That the ordinance of the convention which 
made the constitution of Jowa, and which is appended to 
said constitution, shall be deemed and taken to be of no ef- 


fect or validity, orin any manner be recognised as obliga- 
tory upon the government of the United States. 


Mr. A. V.. BROWN begged leave to explain that 
this was a proposition of Iowa to the government of 
the United States, and to which the Committee on 
Territories had given no response. They were pre- 
paring a supplemental bill to embrace this and other 
cases. 

Mr. DUNCAN offered an amendment to correct 
a mistake in one of the amendments. of last night in 
relation to the boundary of Iowa; which was 
agreed to. ef 

Mr. CARROLL offered an amendment providing 
that the President shall cause an enumeration to be 
made of the inhabitants of Iowa and Florida; and 
that if it was found that either of said Territories had 
not a population equal to the present. ratio of 
representation in the House of Representatives, it 
should not be admitted into the Union till the inhab- 
pan of said Territory should be equal to that num- 

er. F 

This amendment was rejected without a di- E 
vision. j . 

On motion of Mr. A. V. BROWN, the commit- 
tee rose and reported the bill to the House; when 

Mr. ©. JOHNSON moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded, and the main question 
ordered. 

The main question was first put on the first 
amendment in relation to the boundaries of Iowa. 

The amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole were severally concurred in; and an amend- 
ment offered in committee by Mr. Jonn P. KENNg- 
Dy, was, at the solicitation of Mr. A. V. BROWN, 
received with unanimous assent, 

After some conversation in relation to the proviso 
to allow Florida, under certain circumstances, here- 
after to erect another State, to be called East Flori- 
da, which was strieken out by the Committee of the 
Whole, the qnestion recurred on coneurring with 
the committee in striking out that proviso. 

Mr. DICKEY called for the yeas and nays 
thereon; and being ordered, they were taken, and 
resulted thus—yeas 123, nays 77: 

YUAS—Messrs, Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Bidlack, 
James Black, Brengle, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buflington, Burke, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, 
Catlin, Chilton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, Richard 
D. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dillingham, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Flor- 
ence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Byram Green, Grin- 
nell, Hale, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Hen- 
ley, Herrick, Hoge, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, Wash. 
ington Runt, James B. Hunt, Charles, J. Ingersoll, Irvin 
Jenks, Perley B.Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, John P, Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard 
Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, Me- 
Dowell, Melvaine, Marsh, Mathews, Edward J. Morris 
Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Nes, New- 
ton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Pettit, Phoenix 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy; 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Reding, Ritter, Rockwell, Rodney; 
Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sample, Schenck, Severance. 
Thomas H. Seymour,Albert Smith, John T, Smith, Thomas 
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Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, John Stewart, Alfred 
P. Stone, Sykes, Tilden, ‘fyler,: Vance, Vinton, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wethered, ` Benjamin White, Winthrop, Wil- 
liam Wright, Joseph A. Wright and Yost—123. 

NAYS—Mesasrs. _Arrington, Ashe, Barringer, Bayly, 
Belser, Edward J. Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, 
Bower, . Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William 
J. Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Causin; Reuben 
Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Cobh, Coles, 
Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, John W. Davis, 
- Dawson, Deberry, Deliet, Ficklin, French, Goggin, Grider, 
Hammett, Haralson, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Jameson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Labranche, 
Lucas, Lumpkin, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E, Morse, 
Payne, Peyton, Rayner, David S: Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, 
Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, Steenrod, . Stephens, 
Stiles, James W. Stone, Summers, Taylor, Thomasson, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, John White, Woodward, 
and Yancey—77. 


So the amendment of the committee was concur- 
red in: - 

The question then being on the engrossment of 
the bill fora third reading, was taken and decided 
in the afirmative without a division. 

The bill was read a third time by its title. 

Mr. COBB moved the previous question on its 
passage. 

Mr. SAMPLE appealed to Mr. Cogs to with- 
draw the demand for the previous question, in order 
to enable him to move to commit the bill with cer- 
tain instructions, which were read by the Clerk as 
follows: 


To report separate bills for the admission of Florida and: 
Jowa into the Union as States, with the same boundaries 
for each as are contained in the present bill as amended in 
Committee of the Whole; and inthe bill for the admission 
of Florida no provision shall be inserted for thé formation 
hereafter of two States out of her Territory. 


Mr. COBB declining to withdraw, 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded, and the main question was ordered. 

Mr. DICKEY asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. . e 

The question was taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 145, nays 46—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Bayly, Belser, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James 
Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, A. V..Brown, Milton Brown, W. J. 
Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, She pherd Cary, 
Causin, Reuben Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Cling- 
man, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett 
Davis, John W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dellet, Dillingham, 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Fos- 
ter, French, Fuller, Goggin, Willis Green, Grider, Hale, 

“Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Hays, Henley, Holmes, Hoge, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, James B. Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Edward J. Morris, Joseph 
Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Margby Newton, Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Emery D. 
Potter, Pratt, Purdy, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
Ritter, Roberts, Rodney, Russell, St. John, Saunders, 
Senter, Thomás H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, 
John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stephens, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P, Stone, Strong, 
Summers, Sykes, Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, 
‘fucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John White, 
Benjamin White, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, 
and Yost—145, 

NAYS.--Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Bren- 
gle, Buffington, Carroll, Cranston, Richard D. Davis, De- 
berry, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Byram 
Greén, Grinnell, Edward 8. Hamlin, Harper, Hudson, 
‘Washington Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Pres- 
ton King, Daniel P. King, Mellyaine, Marsh, Freeman Il. 
Morse, Moseley, Paterson, Elisha R. Potter, Robinson, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Severance, David L. 
Seymour, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vinton, and Winthrop—46. . i 

Mr. SLIDELL moved the reconsideration of the 
yote on the passage of the bill; and on this de- 
manded the previous question; which was seconded, 
and the main question was ordered, and being taken 
was rejected. 

So the bill was finally passed. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, on leave, reported back 
the bill from the Senate to reduce the rates of post- 
age, to regulate the franking privilege, &c., and 
moved its reference to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, with the recommendation 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
that the House bill be substituted therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

POTOMAC BRIDGE. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved the reconsideration of 


the vote by which the bill to purchase the bridge 
across the eastern branch of the Potomac, and make 
it a free bridge, was laid on the table. He said he 
made the motion at the request of some of the friends 
-of the bill, and to give them opportunity to offer 


further. facts in the case. He himself, however, 
should vote against the motion. |. _ “es 

Mr.G. W. JONES moved the previous question. 
- On motion of Mr. THOMPSON, after some con- 
versation, the consideration of the subject. was post- 
poned till to-morrow. i 

On motion of Mr. BURKE, the joint resolution 
from the Senate for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to wait on the President and Vice President 
elect and inform them of their election was taken up 
and concurred in. 

Mr. WELLER moved that the House adjourn, 
put withdrew-at the appeal of ` 

Mr. A. V. BROWN, who moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union to take up bill No 448. 

Mr. H. DODGE rose and said the House would 
bear him witness that he had never been troublesome. 
There was one bill relating to his Territory, in the 
passage of which he (Mr. D.) felt, as did a large 
and highly respectable portion of his constituents, 
a deep interest. He alluded to the bill for the im- 
provement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and to 
connect them by a canal. 

This bill, the Speaker would remember, had, by 
a mistake of ihe clerk, been acted upon in the House, 
on Tuesday, without having been considered in the 
Committee of the Whole. The clerk had discover- 
ed his mistake, and the Speaker had called the at- 
tention of the House to the subject. It was then re- 
referred to the committee, where it now was, and he 
earnestly besought the House, as this was the last 
day that there was any hope of obtaining action 
upon it, not to adjourn, but to give him a hearing. 
Here there was a general ery “we will.” 

Mr. D. then moved that the House resolve re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole. The 
motion prevailed, and Mr. Wirurop of Massachu- 
setts was called to the chair. 

Mr. D. moved that the committee proceed to the 
consideration of the House bill No. 448, entitled an 
“Act to grant a quantity of land t> aid in the im- 
provement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and 
to connect the same by a canal in the Territory of 
Wisconsin.” 

The bil having been read, 

Mr. DODGE said it was the same Dill, and in the 
precise words that had passed the Senate at the last 
session. It was emphatically ofa national character, 
and one in which the government of the United 
States was more interested than were the people 
or Territory of Wisconsin, Mr. D. said the pro- 
posed canal would form a line of intercommunica- 
tion between the Mississippi and the great lakes, 
and in time of war would be of incalculable benefit. 
It had been the carrying place between those waters 
for the last two centuries; and was a point for 
which nature had done so much that there was 
but little left for man todo. The distance between 
the two rivers was but one mile and a quarter. Jn 
times of high water, the waters of the Wisconsin 
often flow over into those of the Fox. The work 
was entirelya practicable one, and would not cost 
more in, all probability, than the proceeds arising 
from the sales of the lands which the bill proposed 
to appropriate. 

The public documents of the House were full of 
reports and estimates from the competent and scien- 
tifi officers of the topographical corps. 

Mr. D. would refer members to them, and also to 
the able report accompanying the bill. Elis friend 
from Missouri (Mr. Jameson] had investigated the 
subject, and finding all the facts set forth in the 
Senate’s report of last year true, had adopted it as 
his own. 

Here Mr. D. called for the reading of the re- 
port, and said, in conelusion, that he hoped the bill 
would be reported to the House for its favorable ac- 
tion. 

Mr. RATHBUN offered an amendment to strike 
out that part of the third section of the bill which 
provides that the United States engineers shall con- 
struct said canal under the direction of the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. DODGE resisted the amendment. He hoped 
it would be the pleasure of the House to pass the 
bill in the ferm in which it had passed the Senate. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved an amendment, provi- 
ding that the Jand appropriated by the bill should be 
taken from the 500,000 acres granted to the future 
State of Wisconsin by the act te distribute the sales 
of public lands, &c. _ . 

Mr. DODGE opposed the amendment. He said 
he should regard its adoption as agreat outrage. 
He would like to know of the honorable chairman 


of the Committee on Public: Lands :where:he- could 
find any precedent in.the legislation of Congress for 
his amendment. Congress had-plodged a donation of 
500,000 acres of land to the future State of Wigcon- 
sin, and he trusted that the.selection of that land 
would be left to the legislature ofthe State. - 

The bill was further debated by Mr. JAMESON, 
Mr. A. ©. DODGE, Mr. J. P. KENNEDY, Mr. 
CAVE JOHNSON, and Mr. VINTON. It. was 
not disposed of when the committee rose, and re- 
ported progress, and 

The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters: by the members 
presenting them; : 


By Mr. WOODWARD: The petition of Hugh ‘Mathews, 

of Sumter district, South Carolina, pray ing for a pension. 
_ By Mr. J. E. CARY: The petition of H. K. Lullfand 61 other 
inhabitants of Otsego county, New York, praying for the 
establishment ofa mail ronte from Oneonta to. New Berlin, 
by way of Butternuts: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, W. HUNT: The petition 0f226 citizens of Niagara 
county, New York, praying Congress to declare ‘slavery 
unconstitutional in the Territory of Florida; and remonstra- 
ting against ihe admission of Florida whilst slavery exists 
therein. X 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of Alban B. Slaughter and 
12 others, praying a grant of land to aid in the construction ~ 
of a road from Lafayette, Indiana, to Chicago, Mlinois: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: ‘The petition of Charles H. Sanborn, a citi- 
zen of New Hampshire, praying Congress to prohibit the 
importation of wine, rum, brandy, and other spiritous li- 
quors: referred to the Committee on Commerce. The peti- 
tion of Aza Merrilland 33 others, citizens of New Hamp» 
shire, that Congress will pass laws for the protection of the 
rights of the citizens of each State of the Union: referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘The remonstrance of D. 
K. Foster and 23 others, citizens of Chichester, New Hamp- 
shire, against the annxation of Texas to the Union: referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The remonstrance of 
Daniel Carr and 76 others, citizens of Bradford, New Hamp 
shire, against the annexation of Texas to the Union: refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The remonstrance 
of Moses Sawyer and 67 other citizens of Weare, New 
Hampshire, against the annexation of 'I'exas to the Union: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The petition 
of J. Balch and 42 other citizens of Francistown, New 
Hampshire, that Congress would abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories: referred to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia: The remonstance 
of Isreal Balch and 44 others, citizens of Francistown, New 
Hampshire, against the annexation of Texas to the Union: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, The remon- 
strance of Henry Phelps, jr, and 67 others, citizens of Gro- 
ton, New Hampshire, against the annexation of Texas to 
the Union: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The petition of “the New Hampshire Young Men’s State 
Temperance Convention,” that Congress would prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol, and on the public 
grounds belonging to the United States, and abolish the 
spirit ration in the navy: referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The memorial of Jeremiah Dunham, of 
White connty, Indiana, pray in compensation for services 
as blacksmith for the Miami and Pottowattomie Indians. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial of William H. Johnson 
and others, citizens of New York, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a naval school, for the abolition of the grade of 
professors of mathematics in the navy, and for the appro- 
priation of the sum§ now devoted to their pay for the es- 
tablishment of a naval school: referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. The memorial of John W. Holbertson and 
94 others, German importers of the city of New York, pray. 
ing for the passage of a law establishing the value of the 
florin dollar and other money of the German States, or to 
abolish the necessity of the’ consular certificate with re- 
gard to the same: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
The petition of Richard R. Connolly, A. F. Matfield, and 
others, citizens of New York, praying for a reduction of 
postage to a uniform rate of two cents and for the abolition 
ofthe franking privilege. The petition of many citizens 
of New York, praying for the abolition of the spirit ration 
and flogging inthenavy. ‘The petition of John Townsend, 
jr., and other citizens of New York, for the abolition ofcap- 
ital punishment. . 

By Mr. PHG&NIX: The petition of citizens of New York, 
in favor ofareduction of the rates of postage. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: ‘The petition of 54 inhabitants of 
Catskill, Green county, New York, praying for the reduc- 
tion of postagest to the uniform rate of two cents on all sin- 
gle letters, and on pamphlets and papers in proportion. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of kdward P. Poor, of the 
State of Maine, praying remuneration for services rendered 
as occasional inspector of customs in the district of Port- 
land and Falmouth in said State: referred to the Committee 
of Claims. 

By J. STEWART: The petition of Thomas Child, and 
100 citizens of Middle Haddam, in Middlesex county, Con- 
necticut, praying Congress to reduce letter postage to two 
cents on each single letter, and abolish the franking privi- 
lege: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of H. A. Riley and 29 others, 
citizens of Montrose, Pennsylvania, asking for a reduction 
of the postage on letters to the uniform rate of two cents— 
for a proportionate rate of reduction of the postage on 
pamphlets and newspapers, and for the abolition of the 
franking privilege: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of C. C. Savage 
and others, for a harbor at New Buffalo, Michigan: referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


IN SENATE. « 
Frivay, February 14, 1845. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate two series of resolutions passed by the legisla- 
tive assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, re- 
questing the delegate from that Territory in Con- 
gress to use his efforts to procure an appropriation 
for the construction of a harbor at the mouth of 
Sheboygan river; also to procure the passage of a 
law to-provide for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title to the lands lying north of Fox river, in said 
Territory. The first subject was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and the second to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

_ Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from Wil- 
liam W. Buchanan, a soldier in the- revolutionary 
war, who fought in the battles of Long Island and 
Guilford court-house, and others, representing that 
he is borne down by the weight of years, (being 
ninety years of age,) and praying for a pension, from 
which he is excluded now by the restrictive regula- 
tions of the Pension Office: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. l 

_Also presented a memorial from William Duff, a 
citizen of Maryland, praying that his hydrostatic 
safety valve may be further tested: referred to. the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BAGBY presented a list of the claims of the 
Cherokee Indians who have become citizens of the 
State of North Carolina; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from John 
G. Tucker, William L. Brevort, and others, of the 
city of New York, praying for the annexation of 
‘Texas to the United States, and the occupation of 
the Oregon Territory by the United States: referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from 
Stephen Snow, a soldier of the last war, praying for 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr, DIX presented a memorial from 84 citizens 
of the town of Skaneateles, in the county of Oneida, 
in favor of the simultaneous annexation of Canada 
ani Texas to the United States: ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Also presented a memorial from the common 
council of the city of Rochester, New York, pray- 
ing that an appropriation may be made for con- 
structing a fortification at the mouth of the Genesee 
river, for the protection of that important and rapid- 
ly-growing city: referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from Guli- 
an C. Verplanck, and other medical men and pub- 
lishers of the city of New York, praying that pam- 
phlets may be placed on the same footing with 
newspapers with respect to mail facilities; which 
was ordered to lie on the table, 

“Mr. LEWIS presented three several memorials 
of the legislature of Alabama, in favor of gradually 
reducing the price of the public lands; asking for the 
Tennessee and Coosa Railroad company the right of 
way through the public lands, and alternate quarter 
sections of land on the line of said road; and asking 
for certain citizens the right to enter certain lands at 
the government price; which were severally referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr, EVANS entered a motion for the reconside- 
ration of the vote rejecting the bill for the appoint- 
ment of assistant pursers and assistant surgeons in 
the navy of the United States. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial from 
sundry citizens of East Hartford, Connecticut, re- 
monstrating against the annexation of Texas: order- 
ed to lie on the table. . i 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, to which was referred the resolution of the 
Senate upon the subject of employing Persico to 
make an equestrian statue, in bronze, of Washing- 
ton, reported a joint resolution directing the erection 
of a bronze statue of Washington, and the purchase 
of marble busts of the Presidents of the United 
States; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. à 

A message was received from the Fouse of Rep- 
resentatives, informing the Senate that that body had 
concurred in their resolution for the appointment of 
a joint committee to wait upon James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, and inform him of his election as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and had appointed Messrs. 
Burge and Boyp on the part of the House. 

Mr, FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back, without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that they do pass, the House bills for 


af 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


the relief of William Rich, Philip Schwartztruaber, 
of Ohio, and Harrison Whitson. © + 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, it. was ordered 
that the petition of the legal representatives of 
George Mayo, deceased, praying compensation for 
his services as a clerk in the Post Office Department, - 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. ~ i 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill from 
the House for the relief of Benjamin S. Roberts. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported back, without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the 
House bill to continue the harbor improvements al- 
ready commenced in the harbor of Southport; and 
reported back from the same committee with an 


amendment, (which was ordered to be printed,) the . 


House bill for the erection of a Jight-house upon 
the western shore of Lake Michigan, at the town 
of Southport, in the territory of Michigan. 

Mr. H. from the same committee, to which the 
memorial of the chamber of commerce upon the 
subject was referred, reported a bill making appro- 
priations for the erection of a custom-house in Sa- 
vannah, State of Georgia; which was read, and or- 
dered to a second reading. 

Mr. ATCHISON gave notice of leave to in- 
troduce a bill authorizing the issuing of patents for 
certain lands. i 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Cnoare on Tuesday last, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest, the instructions’ given tothe late commisioner to 
China, and any communication made directly to that gov- 
ernment, 

CHICKASAW AND CHOCTAW FUNDS. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Mernicx yes- 
terday, was taken up and read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to the Senate 
the names of all persons who have, since the first Jannary, 
1540, received any stock of the United States,or of any Slate, 
or any serip: money, or certificate, security, or other prop- 
erty belonging to the Chickasaw, orphan, or incompetent 
fund—reciting the particular description of stock, scrip, 
moncy, certificate, security, or other property, the amounts, 
dates, and names respectively, with the authority under 
which such payments were each made, and the considera- 
tion of such transfer. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved soto amend the reso- 
lution as to extend the inquiry to the Choctaws 
also; and + 

Mr. FOSTER moved to further amend the reso- 
lution, by adding the following: 

“And further that he communicate to the Senate whether 
at any time applications were made by the Chickasaw com- 
missioners to have the amounts due to the incompetents and 
orphans of their tribe paid over to their respective claim- 
ants, and the answer of the department to such applications. 
And also the decisions of the late Secretary of War, Mr. 
Poinsett, and of the subsequent Secretary of War, in rela- 
tion to said funds; and that he furnish copies of such com- 
munications relative to the subject as may be on file in his 
department. 


Mr. MERRICK accepted the amendments; and 

the resolution, as thus modified, was agreed to 
LAKE DEFENCES. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Foster yester- 
duy was considered and agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be reqnested 
to report to Congress, at its next session, the present 
means of naval defence on the lakes, together with the best 
plan for providing for the general defence in that quarter, 
whether by the ship canal of Illinois or otherwise. 

The bill to extend the national road to the city of 
Alton, on the Mississippi river, came up in order, 
but was again laid on the table for the present. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the House bill for the relief of Dunning 
R. McNair. 

OREGON BILL. 

The bill to organize a government for the Oregon 
Territory, and for other purposes, came up in order 
for consideration as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. ARCHER said he had no doubt when the 
Senate entered into the consideration of this bill it 
would be much discussed. He supposed it was 
not in the contemplation of the chairman of the 
select commitiee who had charge of this bill to en- 
ter into its consideration then. He therefore moved 
to lay it upon the table: agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the bill granting 
appeals in cases of bankruptcy was taken up for 
consideration as in committee of the whole, on an 
amendment reported by the Judiciary Committee. 


The amendment being agreed to, the bill was re- 
orted to the Senate; when 

Mr. CHOATE remarked that the senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Haywoon,] who. took great 
interest in the bill, was absent, and moved that it be 
passed by informally. i 

The bill was accordingly -passed by for the pres- 
ent. ; 

Several other bills, coming up in their order on 
the calendar, were passed by informally. 

The bill for the relief of John S. Russwurm, 
heir and legal representative of William Russwurm, 
deceased, was taken up and considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and or- 
dered'to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. ARCHER remarked that this was.the morn- 
ing upon which he had intended to call up the bill, 
upon its third reading, for the ascertainment of 
American claims for French spoliations prior to 
1800; but, as the honorable senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. McDurrig,] at whose instance the bill 
was laid aside the other day, was not in his seat, he 
would defer his motion till to-morrow, to ask the 
Senate to consider the bill, - 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.. : 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the proposition to post- 
pone indefinitely the resolution of 
resentatives for annexing’ Texas to the United 
States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, who was entitled to the floor, 
made a most powerful argument showing the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of admitting Texas, by 
joint resolution, into the union of the States. When 
he concluded— 

Mr. RIVES obtained the floor, at whose instance 
the subject was passed over informally till to-mor- 
row. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting certain documents relating to the case 
of Silas Green; which, on motion of Mr. BENTON, 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ARCHER gave notice to the Senate of his 
intention to introduce a proposition to fix an earlier 
hour for the meeting of the Senate, to enable two 
speeches a day to be made on the Texas question. 

IOWA AND FLORIDA. g 

A. message was received from the House, accom- 
panied by the act for the admission of the States of 

owa and Florida into the Union; which were read 
twice, with the view of commitment. i 

Mr. WALKER remarked that it was so near the 
close of the session, that it-was necessary that this 
act should have the prompt and speedy action of 
some committee. He, therefore, in order to facili- 
tate the matter, and'with the hope of having the act 
passed this session, moved its reference to a select 
committee. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved that it be referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SEVIER moved that it be referred to the 
Territorial Committee, if it be not referred to a se- 
lect committee. 

The question being put on the motion to refer to 
the Judiciary Committee— 

Mr. WALKER demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and, being taken resulted: yeas 
24, nays 23, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate; Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, and 
Woodridge—24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfiel j 
Hannegan, Huger, Lewis,;McDufiie, Niles, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, and Woodbury—23. 

So the bill was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and; after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frimay, February 14, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved, 
NAVY PENSIONS. 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriations for 
the payment of navy pensions for the year ending 
30th June, 1846; which was read twice, and com- 


mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 


the House of Rep- . 
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Pereema amame aeania 

Mr. J.A. WRIGHT moved that the rules be 
suspended that the House might resolve itself into 
Committee.of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
On this motion no: quorum voted. 

Mr..COBB moved a call of the House; and on 
this-he called for the. yeas and nays, which were 
_ ordered; and being taken, resulted: yeas 55,-nays 55, 

The Chair voted in the affirmative. 
agreed to havea call of the House. 
_ A quorum having collected, the further proceed- 
ings under the call were dispensed with. 

The vote was then taken by Messrs. J. P. Kex- 
NEDY and J. A. Wricur as tellers on the motion to 
ge into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion, and they reported 83 in the affirmative, and 
36 in the negative. The House accordingly resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, Mr. Jameson in the chair. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

_ Mr. J. A. WRIGHT was successful above many 
competitors for the floor, and moved to take up the 
Senate bill making appropriations for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road. 

Messrs. HARALSON, McKAY, ANDREW 
KENNEDY, COBB, TIBBATTS, and other gen- 
tlemen, gave notice, respectively, of bills which 
they should move.to take up, in case the motion of 
Mr. Wricur failed. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood thus 
ayes 58, noes 58—a tie. 

The Chair voted in the affirmative. 

So the bill appropriating’ $109,000 for the contin- 
uation of the Cumberland road in Ohio, $150,000 
for the same purpose in Indiana, and $150,000 in 
Illinois, was taken up and read by the Clerk. 

-© Mr. HALE asked if it would be in order to move 
to report this bill, with a recommendation that it be 
rejected. : 

REGULAR APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. McKAY, chairman of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Mcans, said it was known to the House 

‘that there were only two weeks remaining of the 
session. There were several important appropria- 
tion bills yet to be passed. It was desirable that 
they should be sent to the Senate at as earl 
a day as possible, that the amendments which 
that body might make could be returned to 
the House, in order to be acted upon by them. In 
order to test the sense of the committee, he would 
move, therefore, that this bill be laid aside, in or- 
der to proceed at once with the regular appropria- 
tion bills. It was known, as this was a Senate bill, 
it could be acted on at’ any time during the three 
last days of the session. 

A. disorderly conversation arose, and a struggle 
on the part of the friends of the bill—Mr. DAVIS 
of Indiana, Mr, STEENROD, Mr. STEWART 
of Pennsylvania, and others—to prevent the proposed 
disposition of the bill, which they considered equiva- 
lent to its rejection for this session. 

The question was finally taken, and the motion 
was agreed to—ayes 74, noes 66. 

So the bill was laid aside. 

Mr. McKAY now proposed to the committce to 
proceed with the consideration of the regular appro- 
priation bills. He moved to take up the navy pen- 
sion bill. f 

FOX AND WISCONSIN RIVERS. 

Mr. DAVIS of Indiana raised the point of order, 
that the bill appropriating for the improvement of 
the Foxand Wisconsin rivers was pending when the 
committee rose yesterday, on which the honorable 
delegate from Wisconsin [Mr. Dopex] was entitled 
to the floor; hence the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] could not get the 
floor to make his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN sustained the point of order, 
thus deciding that the biil pending yesterday was the 
Lill new before the committee, and on it, that Mr. 
Donar of Wisconsin was entitled to the floor. . 

Mr. DAVISot Indiana (Mr. D. yielding the floor) 
withdrew the amendment which he had offered yes- 
terday. À 

° Aer afew remarks in advocacy of the bill, Mr. 
DODGE moved that it be laid aside to be reported 
et ‘OWEN id, that he was glad to perceive 

Mr. OWEN said, that he w é rceive, 
that the motion of his colleague (Mr. J. W. Davis] 
to amend this biil had been withdrawn, And he 
rose now merely to reply to some remarks, which 
had been called forth from the present chairman 
(Mr. Jameson] during yesterday's debate on the 
bill now under consideration; which remarks ap- 
plied, however, to another bill in which his (Mr. 
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0s) constituents were. deeply. interested. He. al- 
luded to a bill for a grant. of lands to the State of 
Indiana, to aid herin completing. her great canal, 
connecting the waters of Lake Erie with those of 
the Ohio river. With reference- to that bill, the 
present chairman [Mr. Jameson] had remarked, 
that Indiana was one of those States that had 
already received, in aid of her public improvements, 
a large amount of lands, and was still demanding 
more. It was true, the bill alluded to was now 
lying in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, having passed the Senate both at the last and 
present sessions; at the present segsion under the 
yeas and nays, by a vote of 31 to& It was true 
also, thatthat bill asked a grant of land. Byt that 
grant was not asked (as the gentleman’s argument 

seemed to imply) as a favor from the United States. 
The land asked for was, the alternate sections in 
the land district, every acre of which had been thirty- 
eight years in market. And the express condition 

on which it was to be granted, was, that 
the State of Indiana should complete the canal 
in question. That canal was 450 miles. in 

length; of which 350 miles were already com- 

pleted; a gap of about 100 miles (partially worked) 

remained incomplete; and that incomplete line ran 

directly through the land district (the Vincennes 

district) where the lands were asked. The grant 

was asked on the ground, that if that hundred miles 

of canal were completed, (of which if the lands were 

not granted there was no hope,) the land remaining 

to the United States, though diminished by one- 

half in quantity, would not, in point of fact, be di- 

minished by one dollar in value. He believed there 

was nota man well acquainted with the character 

and situation of the lands in question, who would 

not agree in this opinion. The simple circumstance 

that these lands had been offered, and offered in 

vain, through more than a generation of men, ata 

dollar anda quarter, might alone furnish evidence, 

either that their price should be reduced, or some- 

thing done to give them additional value. As it 

was, they were valucless, unsuleable stock on the 

hands of the United States. The graduation bill 

now pending in this House proposes to reduce the 

price of such lands to fifty cents; another proposal 

would have reduced them to twenty-five cents. The 

bill of which he was speaking would be, in fast, but 

equivalent to a reduction of the price of the whole 

lands in that district to sixty-two and a half cents. 

And, in addition to this, this canel bill secured to 

the United States, what of course no graduation 

bill does, the free right of way from the lakes to the 

Ohio, a valuable privilege; in war it might be a 

highly important one. 

If, then, the remarks of the gentleman to whom 
he was now addressing himself, [Mr. Jame- 
son,] were to be construed as an assertion that 
this grant of lands to Indiana was a favor asked of 
the United States, he (Mr. O.) must protest against 
that construction. It was asked, indeed, as that 
which would greatly benefit that State, and which 
might essentially aid her in relicving herself from a 
burdensome debt; but it was not asked as taking 
something’ from the United States. Speculators, 
prompted by motives of self-interest alone, frequent- 
ly give away the alternate lots of a town, when of 
small value and of dull sale, on the condition that 
improvements be made thereon. They do this, not 
ag a sacrifice; not as any favor to those who take the 
lots. They do it on deliberate conviction that they 
shall be gainers by it. And experience shows that 
they calculate wisely. So it has hitherto been with 
grants of land to Indiana. They have encour- 
aged the rapid settlement of the country; the rapid 
sale of the public lands. They have built up towns, 
cities, settlements, where the forest, but for such 
policy, would yet remain in unbroken sohtude, 

On such grounds, applying with especial force in 
the present case, is the grant of lands asked for this 
canal. And, ia this view of it, surely it is no just 
argument against it, that such grants have heretofore 
been made to our State. 

He (Mr. 0.) owed the committee, perhaps, an 
apology for introducing this subject at the present 
time; the canal bill in question not being now under 
discussion. But he was not willing the gentleman 
(Mr. Jameson] should remain unanswered; and he 
feared, that, as this session was drawing to a close, 
he might not have another opportunity so to do. 
He feared, that, when this bill came up, as he hoped 
and believed it would in a day or two, there would 
be little or no time afforded for discussion or expla- 
nation at all. It would be voted for, probably, un- 
der the previous question. With the merits of the 
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case, and the principle involved fully. understood, he 
(Mr. 0.) felt assured it would:pass’ by a large ma- 
jority. And it was to preveñt a misconception “of 
that principle, and briefly to state the merits of the 
case, that he had risen. : a 

Mr. SCHENCK moved that the bill be laid aside 
to be reported to the Flouse; and proceeded, to adyo- 
cate the motion in order that the Cumberland road 
bill, to which gentlemen seemed disposed to give the 
go-by, might be taken up and brought to a direct vote 
in the House, that the country- might know what 
course this Congress were disposed to take upon it. 
In the course of his remarks, directed to the impor- 
tance of the Cumberland road bill, he was called to 
order by Mr. C. Jounson. . 

After some further remarks from Mr. Scuenck, 
and Mr. C. JOHNSON, f ` 

The question was first put on the motion to lay 
the bill aside, resulting in ayes 44, noes 46. 

No quorum voting, a second count. was had, when 
the question was decided in the negative, ayes 56, 
noes G4. ae 

The question recurring on laying the bill aside to 
be reported, 

Mr. COLLAMER rose, and expressed his oppo 
sition to it. IIe objected to the general government 
entering into the business of canal. making, which 
was a new experiment in our history. He object- 
ed also, that the object in view could not be accom- 
plished by this bill, for the canal was to be con- 
structed out of the avails of the public lands, yet it 
was to be done at once—a matter utterly inpractica- 
ble. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to amend the bill by 
striking out from the 3d section the following: “that 
the topographical engineers, under the control and 
direction of the Secretary of War, shall cause the 
said improvement and canal to be constructed: in 
such manner, and upon such plans and estimates, 
as shall have been previously prepared aud submit- 
ted to the said secretary, and approved by him, 
provided the entire cost to the United States of said 
work shall not exceed the value ofsaid lands hereby 
appropriated,” and also, to strike out the following 
words from the same rection: “and as soon as the 
Territory of Wisconsin shall be admitted as a State 
into the Union, the said canal and improvements 
shall become the property of the people of such 
State: Provided that the convention which shall 
form a constitution for said State shall, in that 
instrument, agree to accept said canal and improve- 
ment. 

‘This amendment being agreed to, 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the committee take up 
the bill making appropriations for the navy pensions 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1846. 

Mr. WELLER said he had been making several 
efforts to get up the bill to extend ‘the right of suf- 
frage in the District of Columbia. 

The question was put on the motion of Mr, Me- 
Kay, and carried. 

So the navy pension bill was taken up. 

No amendment being offered, on motion of Mr. 
McK AY, the bill was laid aside to be reported. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Military Acade- 
my for the year ending June 30, 1846, was taken 
up. 

Mr. McKAY said, at the last session a good deal 
was said in regard to this Military Academy. The 
subject was then under consideration by the Mili- 
tary Committee, who made an excellent report; and, 
among other things, proposed to reduce the pay of 
cadets to $10 per month, and various other changes, 
Since this bill was reported by the Committee of 
Waysand Means, the committee had consulted with 
the chief engineer, and they now, in concurrence 
with his views, advised the adoption of an amend- 
ment reducing the pay of a cadet to $12, (it was now 
$16,) and two rations, equivalent to 90 cents a day. 
They therefore proposed an amendment declaring 
the future pay ofcadets should be $24 per month in 
lieu of the present pay and all emoluments; which 
amounted now to $28. i , 

He sent up to be read a letter from the chief en- 
gineer expressing the opinion put forth in his an- 
nual report that such a reduction might consistently 
be made. The committee proposed amendments in 
the bill to conform to those which reduce the aggre- 
grate amount of the bill about $12,500. 

Mr. THOMASSON favored all proper economy 
in the support of this accademy, as well as in the 
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other branches of expenditure for the support ofthe 


government; but he was fearful that this extreme 
reduction would prove but false economy. He 
thotight the cadets should be supported, as a general 
rule,.in a manner equal to- their style of living at 
home, if the institution was to be continued. 

Mr. DUNCAN said he would like.to know, be- 
fore they progressed further in this bill, what was 
the number of cadets at this time, of graduate cadets, 
of unoccupied lieutenants, &e. He complained 
much of the extravagances and abuses in the army 
and navy, and wanted explanation of the aston- 
ishing fact of these enormous amounts annually for 
the support of so ‘small an army and navy—appro- 
priations, which he undertook to say, were double 
the appropriations for the navy and army of Great 
Britain, in proportion to their respective numbers. 
‘Why was it that a reduction had not been made? 
They had been attempted time after time by the 
democrats, but preset and prevented by the whigs, 
together with a few cork-leg democrats. [Lau hter.] 

He would now proceed to other things which it 
was lawful to speak of in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union—where he liked to speak, 
for the reason that he could touch upon any sahjest 
He felt desirous of offering to this bill, or to some 
other likely to pass, an amendment appropriating 
$5,000 for the purpose of investigating the frauds 
m the recent election. Fle was proceeding to dis- 
cuss the amendment, and to enlarge on the import- 
ance of maintaining unimpaired the purity of the 
elective franchise; when 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY called him to order, on 
the ground of irrelevancy of remark to the bill be- 
fore them. 

The CHAIRMAN sustained the point of order— 
thus, deciding Mr. Duncan’s remarks to be out of 
order. i 

Some conversation ensued on points of order. 

Mr. KENNEDY withdrew his objection. 

Mr. WINTHROP called on the Chair to enforce 
his own opinion, by calling the gentleman the order. 

Mr. DUNCAN asked the gentleman to define 
what his question of order was. 

Mr. WINTHROP declined, and said he would 
leave it to the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN continued. He believed he was 
on the subject of the investigation of frauds in elec- 
tions. "This investigation was going on by order of 
the Senate, and an appropriation was made for it; 
and if there was any confidence in the justice and 
impartiality of this investigation, no one would ob- 
jeet to tt. But such was the character of the com- 
mission, such was the object for which it was 
established, there could be no confidence in it. A 
whig Senate appointing a whig commission would 
result ina report to show democratic frauds; but 
they would take care never to report a whig fraud. 
He had some knowledge on this subject, and refer- 
red to the grossest frauds and forgeries that had 
been perpetrated in the State of Georgia—one of 
which was a forged circular signed by Lord Ash- 
burton, inviting the friends of free trade to call at 
his House in New York, and receive what money 
they pleased, Another circular was sent to the 
whig voters, promising to each voter his share of 
the proceeds of the public lands to induce him to 
vote for Henry Clay. It is by means of such frauds 
and forgeries as these that free governments have 
fallen. dt was the first step towards corruption in 
Rome, when men were bribed out of the public crib. 
Mr. D. went on to explain numerous other frauds 
and devices that had been resorted to by the whig 
party to secure the election of Mr. Clay.. He had 
never seen any frauds in the democratic party in the 
wide extent he had travelled, nor any attempt to de- 
vise a system of fraud. i f 

The whole energtes of the democratic party were 
directed to detect and ward off the frauds and slan- 
ders of their opponents. He spoke of the system 
adopted in Tennessee to break down by slander and 
misrepresantation every prominent friend of Col. 
Polk; and instanced the outrageous slander circu- 
lated by a minister of the gospel in Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Brownlow,] on General Jackson, which originated 
with Governor Jones, and which, after the election, 
was proved on Governor Jones. If he was wrong 
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in this statement, he called on some. gentleman to 
correct him. He knew it only from. the public.pa- 
pers. He spoke of the forged journals misrepré-. 
senting the votes of Col. Polk on the pension laws, 
and the infamous slander invented against. the 
grandfather of Col. Polk, when they found they 
He next spoke 
of the frauds and slanders practised in Ohio, one of 
which was the monstrous statement in two of the 
Cincinnati papers, that James K. Polk was in the 
constant habit of branding his negroes with the let- 
ters J. K. P. He did not know what remedies 
were to be found for such frauds and forgeries, but 
he would, at all events, call the attention of the 
American people to them. The Roorkack and Bir- 
ney forgeries were also noticed and commented on, 
and he observed that, although the latter was exposed 
by Mr. Birney himself, it was done too late to re- 
pair the injury it had inflicted. This forgery was 
perpetrated by the central whig committee of Ohio, 
and endorsed by the central whig committee of In- 
diana. There ‘seemed to be, in a certain portion of 
the country, a prostration of everything like moral- 
ity and American feeling; and, as an instance of it, 
he mentioned a fact that he had witnessed himself, 
that, at a whig procession in Ohio, the flag was 
carried at the head of the procession by a convict 
just from the penitentiary, Judges, lawyers, and 
adies, too, followed in this procession ‘with the 
felon who had just come out of the penitentiary. 
He referred to the general system of bribery that 
had been practised in Indiana and New York, of 
which he cited several cases. 


He wanted to give some distinguishing character- 
istics of the party opposed to the democratic party. 
They were the old firm—the old federal party, un- 
der whatever name they might chance to appear 
for the time being. They had exhausted the whole 
vocabulary; but that they were substantially the 
old federal party he proceeded to prove, by tracing 
several points of resemblance between the actions 
of the two. The first he mentioned was their mode 
of electioneering; and in that, caricaturing was one 
strong mode relied on, the same which had been 
practised by the same party in former times, in 
slander of Jefferson —several of which caricatures in 
his possession he described, and gave notice that he 
should publish in his speech. The same mode of 
argument they used against measures—against the 
annexation of Texas, as they had used against the 
acquisition of Louisiana. He had coffin handbills, 
setting forth the victims of General Jackson’s bar- 
barity, which had also been used by the whigs 
against General Jackson—also caricatures of Mr, 
Van Buren—which he intended to publish in his re- 
marks, when he would comment on them more at 
large. 

Mr. D.’s hour having expired— 

Mr. WENTWORTH addressed the Chair, and 
offered to yield for explanation to Mr. Duncan. 

Objections were made to this, and were sustained 
by the Chair. 

Mr. HARALSON replied to that portion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] 
which were pertinent to the bill before the commit- 
tee, viz.: in relation to the composition of the mili- 
tary academy. It wasa little singular that the gen- 
teman should be found objecting to this bill, which 
proposed a large reduction’ in the appropriations for 
this academy. He went into a general defence of 
the bravery and efficiency of the officers of the 


army 
r. DUNCAN interposed, and wished to in- 
quire of the gentleman if General Scott did not go 
into Florida with an army of 14,000 men, and not 
kill a single squaw or papoose? 

Mr. HARALSON knew not so particularly about 
this case; but no party ties or prejudices could pre- 
vent him from saying that that officer had always 
been found discharging his duties with gallantry 
and honor to himself and his country, whenever its 
peace and its interests were jeoparded, as his action 
at the northern lakes and mahy other portions of the 
country certified. . 

Mr. DUNCAN propounded several other inqui- 
ries, which were replied to by 

Mr. HARALSON, who then proceeded to exam- 
ine and justify the policy of the government in sus- 
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taining, during atime of peace, a skeleton army, 
whose merits he defended with some warmth. 

Mr. HARALSON thought this a very. inappro- 
priate. time to attack the army, when ` many of our 
political opponents believed that there was a danger 

f war. 2 : 
° Mr. DUNCAN wished the gentleman to. inform 
him how many officers of the navy were now re- 
ceiving pay without rendering any service. 

Mr. HARALSON replied that he was not.a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval’ Affairs, and that 
branch of the service did not come under his super- 
vision. : ‘ 

Mr. R. SMITH did .not rise for the purpose of 
making a speech, but could not let this occasion 
pass without saying. something in regard to. this 
military academy. He was satisfied that we never 
should have an efficient army while. this. institution 
existed. The appointments of cadets were in most 
cases made from the sons of the rich-and not of the 
poor, and the brave and meritorious soldier was ef- 
fectually cut off from any chance of ever risingim 
the army—thus destroying the best means of having 
an efficient army. No gentleman could contradict 
what he said. So far as his observation, extended, 
nine-tenths of those appointed were the sors of rich 
men, or men in high places, who had influence 
enough to reach the appointing power; while. the 
sons of poor men, who had not such influence, were 
passed by. ‘he very nature of the institution was 
such as to put in the army men who have no mili- 
tary spirit or military talents. The young men who 
went there obtained good educations—indeed, the 
best educations the country could furnish, and were 
also paid for being educated. If this system of edu- 
cation at the publie expense was to be carried out, 
let it be done more extensively; let its benefits be 
more widely diffused among the States, by appro- 
priating to each its share of the money to be. ex- 
pended for education. He believed that, if this in- 
stitution was abolished, and it was generally known 
that the government would give commissions in the 
army to those who have military predilections, and 
who would qualify themselves, there would be a 
plenty of applicants to fill the ranks of the army. 

This system brought many young men in the 
army who never intended to remain in it; but who 
went to West Point for the purpose of getting good 
educations. Such young men resigned whenever 
they found the service’ arduous and dangerous, as 
they did in the time of the Florida war. He did 
not intend to make any charge prejudicial to those 
officers who resigned’ their commissions. They 
were freemen, and kad a right to do as they pleased, 
and the fault was notso much theirs as thot of the 
system. 

He felt alittle sensitive, perhaps, on this subject, in 
consequence of the manner in which he and his con- 
stituents were treated, when appointments were 
made last spring. He had the honor of represent- 
ing on that floor one of the oldest portions of the 
western country, and which was settled as Jong ago 
as Philadelphia. His district was refused an ap- 
pointment, while districts which, a few years ago, 
were inhabited only by red men, received the ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. S. explained the grounds on which the Secre- 
tary of War decided against his district. He had 
nothing to say against the favors shown to the other 
districts in his State; but he did not believe they 
would have encountered the hardships and dangers 
which his constituents had, for all the favors that 
could be dispensed by this institution. He was 
not disposed to leave so important an affair as the 
officering our army to the discretion of one man. 
He thought a better system should be devised for 
making the appointments in so important a branch 
of the public service. Hehad always been opposed 
to the West Point Academy, believing it to be 
wrong in policy, and mischievous in its effects, and 
he trusted in God that he always would be against it. 

Mr. S. CARY expressed ‘his objections in the 
Strongest terms to the West Point Academy. He 
believed its effects on the army were to reduce the 
privates to the lowest possible seale of degradation. 

very soldjer who now enlists was forever debarred 
from the possibility of rising to distinction. The 
door of promotion was closed against him, and he 
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was kept in the army as a mere machine and ser- 
vant of the privileged classes who get commissions 
through a West ‘Point education... As an instance 
of the little consideration paid to the claims of those 
who have the misfortune to be privates in the army, 
he “mentiqned the case of an old lady who had 
travelled on to. Washington during the most inclem- 
ent seaaon, to solicit the discharge of her son, who 
had been entrapped into an enlistment by one of thé 
recruiting officers. What was the answer to this 
application by the man who, so far as the private 
soldier ig concerned, has nota drop of warm blood 
in his heart? She had no relations in high places in 
the army, and no wealthy and influential connec- 
tions, and her application was refused. The old lady, 
complaining to him of her sad case, said that, if she 
had heard of the death of her son, it would not have 
grieved her-somuch as his present situation. The 
idea of his being disgraced and prevented from ever 
being ofany service to her or himself, was what she 
could not bear. And this was too true. What was 
the opinion of the country of a discharged soldier? 
Why, he was looked upon as a degraded being, and 
‘was as much avoided as if he had been just dis- 
charged from ‘the penitentiary. Was that the con- 
dition that a soldier should be placed in? No. He 
should -be regarded as one entitled to the respect of 
his fellow-citizens as a defender of his country, and 
as one who might in time rise to the highest. offices 
inthearmy. If, on the other hand, the door to 
promotion was left open to the private soldier, it 
would stimulate his exertions, and cause him to 
` improve himself in his profession, so as to be capa- 
ble of filling, with ` credit to himself and advantage 
to his country,. the offices he might be called on to 
fill. He would. ask if it was consistent with our 
democratic institutions to confine the commissions 
in the army to a privileged class, and debar the sol- 
giers, no matter how meritorious, from ever rising 
in their profession? 

Mr. FISH would ask the gentleman if he could 
point out any law or usage which prevented pri- 
vates in the army from receiving commissions. 

Mr. CARY said he would use the Yankee privi- 
lege of answering the genileman’s question, by 
asking him if he knew of any case where a private 
had been promoted. 

Mr. FISH said he knew of several. 

Mr. CARY said that he never knew of one, though 
he had seen a great deal of the army, and lived near a 
military garrison formany years. But he would 
say to the gentleman that one swallow did not make 
a summer; and if the gentleman knew of a few iso- 
lated cases where privates had been promoted, it 
did not show that the practice he alinded to did not 
exist. It nad been said that the miliary academy 
was necessary, because, without it, it was imposst- 
ble to have officers properly qualified for the various 
posts inthe army. Now, how. did they get sur- 
geons for the army and navy? They did not edu- 
cate themat the public expens>; and yet the army 
and navy.surgeons were generally equal to any 
others of their profession in the country. The edu- 
cation of a surgeon was more difficult and more 
costly than that necessary to command a company; 
and yet there were found a plenty of young men, 
who, having been educated at the expense of their 

` parents, were applicants for situations in the army 
and navy. He believed that if Congress would re- 
quire a certain military education for appointments 
in the army, and appoint a board of examiners to 
ascertain the qualifications of the applicants, as was 
the case with regard to army and navy surgeons, 
there would be more applications from persons 
qualified at thier own expense-than there would be 
commissions to bestow. He believed, however, 
that resistance to this bill was useless. It was im- 
possible to curtail the patronage of this government. 
it was daily increasing, and he feared it would be 
impossible to arrest its progress. To show that a 
military academy was not necessary to educate offi- 
cers for the army, Mr. C. referred to the British 
army as one of the Lest disciplined in the world, 
though the British government had no such institu- 
tion, to educate its officers. The commissions in 
that service were purchased by the individuals who 
obtained them, instead of being paid for accepting 
them, as in our service. 

He referred to the fact that many of the officers 
‘of the army who had resigned, and refused to do 
their duty in the troubles in Florida, had been taken 
up since that time, and placed in higher stations. 

But they were told that we did not know what 
was before us; and therefore we must keep up this 
military academy, this skeleton army. If war did 
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come, we would find it a “skeleton . army” indeed! 
We must rely for. national defence on the citizen 
soldier, who was thoroughly and practically conver- 


sant with men, and the common things of life, with’ 


which’ these gentlemen did not deign to ‘familiarize 
themselves. "What distinguished officers had gradu- 
ated in this. school? Washington did not. His 
friend near him, [General Doper,} who had done 
valiant service in the cause of his country, had not 
graduated there. One important element of strength 
and enterprise in Bonaparte’s‘army was, that the 
doors of promotion were -thrown open to all ‘who 
merited it; but here the door was closed to all ex- 
cept the few who found favor, and, by the aid of 
members of Congress, were appointed cadets. 

Mr. C. having concluded— 

Mr. ‘PARMENTER said, notwithstanding the 
repeated objections they had heard raised against 
this military academy from year to year, he was not 
quite satisfied that it should be sbolished; for he be- 
lieved great advantages were derived from it. Al- 
though many of the cadets might not accomplish 
much, still, the one advantage of its affording a uni- 
form system of military discipline and tactics—the 
influences of which reached the people through the 
cadets, who went forth into various sections of the 
country—more than compensated for the expendi- 
tures for its support. The gentleman referred to 
Napoleon’s army. Napoleon himself was educated 
at a military school, and had found it necessary to 
establish military schools in France, which were 
considered one of the most important classes of 
schools. He noticed and replied to several other 
points taken by Mr. Cary. 

In reply to the complaint of Mr. Duncan of the 
great number of supernumeraries in the navy, he 
proceeded to point out several reasons why the num- 
ber of officers in the navy could not be reduced to 
that number whose services only were necessary at 
one time. One of these was that occasional respites 
were necessary to enable those to recruit who had 
been off in distant sickly regions. Another reason 
was the justice of continuing in commission, al- 
though they were notall the time in active service, 
those who had signalized themselves and honored 
their country by past services. He glanced at some 
of the brilliant exploits heretofore performed 
by our navy, and deprecated the injustice of so 
broad-sweeping denunciation of the officers of the 
navy as “epauletted loafers,” &c., as they were 
styled by the gentleman from Obio (Mr. Duncay.] 
He acknowledged that the number might be re- 
duced, andat the proper time he intended to offer 
an amendment for this purpose. As the general 
debate seemed likely to arise on this bill, and for 
fear of not having another opportunity, he would 
briefly give his views on this subject. There were 
but two grades in which there was supernumerary 
officers, viz. commanders and captains; and there 
were other graces iu which there was a deficiency. 

Je read a statement of the number to which it 
would be consistent to reduce the number of the 
officers in those two grades, and gave notice of 
amendments in accordance therewith, which he in- 
tended to offer when the bill came up. 

Mr. HALE spoke of the institution as an anoma- 
ly in our government, and utterly at variance with 
our democratic institutions. He considered it 
aristocratic in its tendency, and unworthy of the 
patronage of the government. In reference to the 
remark of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Fisuz,] that privates were not excluded from com- 
missions in the army, he went on to contend that 
they were, in practice, effectually cut off; and fur- 
ther, that those citizens who, after having passed 
their examinations, were notified by the Secretary 
of War that they would receive commissions as 
soon as vacancies occurred, were dismissed without 
any proper excuse on the part of the government. 
There was no possibility of a private being 
promoted. The gulf between a private and 
an officer was as impassable as that between 
Lazarus and Dives; and the private, instead of 
being stimulated to the perfomance of his duty 
by the hopes of promotion, was kept down and dis- 
regarded by the privileged class which a species of 
favoritism placed above him. He recollected the 
consternation that was produced in that hall when 
thé Committee on Accounts reported the defalca- 
tions of their clerk to the amount of $30,000 or 
$40,000. If gentlemen would turn to the report 
which was made at the last session on the expendi- 
tures of the Florida squadron, these defaleations of 
the clerk would, in comparison, sink into utter in- 
significance. If any man could look at that report 
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and see the nalts i there displayed, and not blush 
for his country, -he. was. much mistaken. . Go look 
at-that report, arid then throw. open the doors of 
por treasury, and tell every man to come im and 
oad himself till he staggers “under the weight, and 
he will have but a pittance compared with the pick- 
ings and stealings of the Florida war. Mr. H. ré- 
ferred to a few of the items charged for the use of 
the Florida squadron. - Irish -potatoes-were charged 
at $5 a barrel, and even.an empty barrel was charged 
at $5. The barrel, whether full, or-as empty as the 
whig promises of 1840, were still charged at $5. 
The commander of this. squadron, [Lieut. cLaugh- 
lin,] who made these extravagant expenditures, in- 
stead of receiving any reproof from the then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, [Mr. Henshaw,] was actually 
paid.some five or six thousand dollars in addition for 
disbursing all this money. 

The same man acted, both as purser'and com- 
mander of the squadron. The purser paid out the 
money, and the same man, as commander, approved 
the expenditure. There was not a shadow of a 
check on the most profligate expenditures, and in 
this way thousands were squandered. ‘These facts 
were astounding; but he was sustained in the state- 
ment he had made by the report of the committee, 
to which he begged. gentlemen to refer. As this 
subject ot extravagance in the army and navy had 
been brought forward, he had thought it an appro- 
priate time to call the attentton of the committee to 
the subject. He would ask any gentleman to look 
atthe Navy Register, and rad the tale that was 
told there. Look at the listof commanders, sixty 
of whom were set down as waiting orders; 
that is,they were paid something like $150,000 a 
year for doing nothing. Why, there were men in 
us section of the country who would do this for 
half the money. He entreated the committee on 
Naval Affairs not to push this bill through. It 
was better there should be no appropriation made, 
until a system of accountability was introduced. Ele 
had nothing to say against the officers of the navy. 
They were not so bad as the system itself made them. 
There was no use in bringing an officer to a court 
martial, for those by whom he was to be tried were 
interested in the very abuses for which he might be 
arraigned. Ife knew that it was the prevailing 
sentiment among the officers of the navy, that 
they were too strong to be touched. He wished 
gentlemen would refer back to the expenditures of 
the navy for twenty or thirty years, to sec how they 
were annually increasing. In the time when we 
had a war on our hands with one of the most pow- 
erful of the nations of the earth, the annual expend- 
itures -for the navy were about four millions; but, 
in 1840, in a time of perfect peace, they were ten 
millions; and ten millions were asked for now. 

Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE did not believe that this 
House would, with its eyes open, cut off one of the 
most useful establishments of the country; but he could 
not hear the remarks that had been made, without 
endeavoring to expel some of the delusions that ex- 
isted in regard to the army and navy. So many 
charges had been made of corruption and loaferism 
in the navy, that there were some who believed that 
they really existed; and he had been asked by intel- 
ligent men, if it was a fact that ten millions a year 
were asked for for the navy. He had listened to 
the remarks of the gentlemen from Ohio and New 
Hampshire, to see if he could hear any charge made 
against them that rested on any foundation; and from 
the most accurate attention to what they said, he 
was convinced that nothing that had been advanced 
by them was anything more than mere denunciation. 

Mr. M. then went into a defence of the army gen- 
erally, and contended that the institution of West 
Point was necessary to educate men for the army, 
for, without it, they would not get men who were 
qualified. . 

Admitting that the selections of cadets were just- 
ly obnoxious to the complaints that were made 
against them, (which, however, he not believe) be 
contended that this evil was necessarily consequent 
in some degree upon any mode of selection. Abuses, 
if they existed in this establishment, should be cor- 
rected; but were no sufficient ground for destroying 
it altogether. France had her Polytechnic school; 
England and all civilized countries had their military 
schools. Young men who were destined for the 
legal and the other professions, were put through 
a course of training and education; why should not 
those who were destined for the military profession, 
and to whose hands was committed the defence of 
the country, receive the same advantages? Buta 
small proportion of the cadets who entered the 


school passed examination and finally graduated. 
It was objected that even these resigned; he would 
be glad if more resigned. They went out and dif- 
fused abroad in the country the beneficial influences 
of their training as they were called into the militia 
service and other stations. But if they did not re- 
sign—if they continued in commission—fault was 
found. Thus it appeared they were complained of, 
_ whatever course they took. He was willing rather 
to increase the appropriations for the support of this 
academy than to reduce them. - In conclusion, he 
entered into a warm defence of the character, brave- 
ry; and general merits of the officers of the army, 
the indiscriminate attacks which were made from 
time to time upon whom he promptly repelled. 
_ Mr. HOPKINS moved that the committee rise, 
in order to offer a resolution to terminate the debate; 
but, at the request of several gentlemen, and in the 
hope that the debate would not further be continued, 
he withdrew the motion. 

Mr. McK AY appealed tothe committee to allow 
the debate to terminate. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Duncan] had made an attack on the ar- 
my and navy; and in the debate which had gone on, 
the gentleman’s remarks had been replied to by the 
chairman of the Military Committee, [Mr. Hanan 
son, | and of the Naval Committee, [Mr. Parmen- 
rer.| Whatever abuses might exist—and he was 
as anxious as any gentleman to correct them—this 
was not the place togo into them, this being a bill 
for the support of the establishment as it existed at 
present; and the appropriations being reduced ag far 
as possible, all gentlemen. must see the propriety of 
voung for it—-whatever reductions were deemed 
necessary might hereafter be made in the proper 
mode, 

The amendment pending, which reduces the 
amount of appropriation, as explained in Mr. Mce- 
fav's remarksibove, was agreed to. 

An amendment of Mr. McKay for the continua- 
tion of barracks at West Point, on certain condi- 
tions, after a word of explanation by Mr. McKAY, 
was agreed to. 


Mr. McKAY offered the amendment above allu- 
ded to, providing that, after the 30th June, 1845, the 
pay of cadets shall be $24 per month, in lieu of the 
pay and emoluments now received by them. 

Ar, HUNGEREORD moved to amend the amend- 
ment, so as to reduce the amountfto $22. The 
Committee on Retrenchment had had this subject 
under consideration at the last session, and had 
thought $21 was sufficient. Other gentlemen, how- 
ever, had thought it should be $22. 

After a word in reply from Mr. McKAY, 

The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the original amend- 
ment of MryMcKay, was taken, and the amendment 
was agreed ‘to. , 

The other necessary amendments conforming to 
the latter adopted, were agreed to. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported. 

Mr. McK AY moved to take up the army appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. PRATT hoped the gentleman would allow 
the bill appropriating for the purchase of furnityre 
for the Presidents louge to be taken up. 

Mr. G. W., JONES moved that the committee 
vyse. 

Which motion being agreed to— 

'The committee rose, and reported to the House 
the above several bilis passed in committee. 

Mr. MeKAY proposed that the bills be taken up 
to be disposed of by the House; and 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 


On his motion, the bill appropriating for the mil- 
itary academy was first taken up, and several of 
the amendments of the committee were concurred 
in without debate or opposition. 

The amendment fixing the pay of cadets at $24 
per month being under consideration, 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved an amendment to re- 
duced it to $20. This he thought ample compensa- 
tion. On this motion, he asked the ycas and nays; 
which were refused. 

Mr. G. W. JONES said that, as the House was 
thin, he would move an adjournment: rejected. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous question; 
which being seconded, the main question was or- 
dered. 

The main question was first. put on the amend- 
ment of Mr. G. W. Jonas; and it was decided in 
the negative. ; 

“The main question was next put on agreeing to 
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the amendments made in the Committee of the 
Whole, and decided in the affirmative. 


‘The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a | 


third reading. ae y 

Mr. REDING called for the yeas aid nays on 
the passage of the bill; which were ordered.. , 

Mr. MURPHY moved a call of the House: re- 
jected. ‘ 

The 
the bill, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 85, 
nays 42. ae 

NAVY PENSIONS. i ý 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the bill making ap- 


propriations for navy pensions was read the third 4 


time and passed. i 
MARINE HOSPITALS. 

Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported a bill making appropria- 
tions for the erection of marine hospitals on the 
western rivers, and for the purchase of a site at Bal- 
timore, Mr. K. moved to refer this bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. R. SMITH moved to refer it to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to lay the bill on the 
table. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved that the House ad- 
journ: rejected. 

Mr, COBB moved a call of the House: rejected: 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, 


The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


Ms. KIRKPATRICK: The petition of the inhabitants of 
counties of Middlesex and Somerset, in the State of New 
Jersey, in favor of the reduction of postage: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LIBBATYS: The memorial of A. Montayne and 33 
others, citizens of New Orleans, praying that Congress 
may pass House bill No. 71, entitled “A bill toamend an act 
entitled ‘an act to provide for the better sccurity of the 
lives of passengers on board of vessels propelled in whole 
ov in part by steam,’ ” approved July 9, 1838: referred to the 
Gommittee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr, MORSI: ‘The petition of N. Groton and 319 oth- 
ers, praying for a reduction of postage. 

By Mr. PHOGNIX: The petition of citizens of New York, 
praying that the bill recently passed by the Senate for a rev 
duction of postage may be adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives without amendment. 

By Mr. MAGLAY: The petition of a number of the inhabi- 
tunts of the city of New York, proving for the passage of the 
hill which passed the Senate onthe 7th February, 1545, to 
reduce the rates of postage. 

By Mr, HAMMETT: The petition of citizens of Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, praying fora reduction of postage: re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


IN SENATE. 
Sarunpay, February 15, 1845. 

Mr. FRANCIS presented the credentials of the 
Hon, Auoenr C. Greene, elected by the legislature 
of Rhode Island a senator from that State for six 
years from the dth day of March next; which were 
read, and ordered to be placed upon file. 

Mr. DIX presented the credentials of the Eon. 
Danter. S. Dicninson, elected by the legislature of 
New York a senator from that State for six years 
from the 4th day of March next; which were read, 
and ordered to be placed upon file. 

Mr. D. also presented a petition from 55 citizens 
of the county of Chatauque, New York, remon- 
strating against the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from nu- 
merous citizens of Marion county, Missouri, pray- 
ing for a change in the naturalization laws: referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. A., from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, made an adverse report (which was ordered 
to be printed) on the petition of A. P. Brittingham, 
asking indemnity for a vessel and cargo seized by 
the Mexicans. 

Mr. PORTER presenteda memorial from E. L. 
Fuller and other citizens of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
praying that measures may be taken to acquire 
Canada by treaty, with the view to her admission 
into the United States simultaneously with Texas: 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a memorial from 
citizens of Alleghany county, New York, remon- 
strating against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States: ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be im 
structed to inquire. into the expediency of further extend. 


uestion was then put on. the passage of | 


ing the time given by the act of the 19th August, 1941; for 
locating Virginia military land warrants, and returning sur- 
veys thereon in the General Land Office. -> FAM a 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Nav 
Affairs, reported “back, without amendment, and . 
with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
from the Hoüse for the relief of Jacob Boston. 


PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECT; 


Mr. WALKER, from the joint committee of the 
two Houses appointed to wait upon James K. Porr 
and inform him of his election. as President of the 


‘United States, and Georce M, Darras, and inform 


him of his election as Vice President, reported that 
the committee had discharged their duty, and that 
he had been directed to say to the Senate that 
the President elect, in signifying his acceptance of 
the office.to which he had been chosen by the peo- 
ple, expressed his deep sence of gratitude to them 
for the confidence they had reposed in him, and re- 
quested us to convey to our respective Houses as- 
surances that, in executing the. responsible duties 
which would devolve on him, it would be his anxious 
desire to maintain the honor and promote the wel- 
fare of his country; and that the Vice President elect, 
in signifying his acceptance of the office to which he 
had been chosen by the people, expressed his pro- 
found gratitude to them, and declared that, drawn 
unexpectedly by the generous suffrages of his fel- 
low-citizens from. the shades of private life into the 
full glare of official station, it was difficult to repress 
the solicitude that he might not be equal to the exi- 
gencies of so sudden a change; but that, swayed 
by anardent devotion to the high honor, true inter- 
ests, and fast union of the American States, he 
would enter with zeal upon the duties assigned to 
him, in the hope of at least partially realizing the 
expectations of those: by whose confidence he had 
been honored. y 
Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the members of the bar of Philadelphia, asking for 
the purchase, by Congress, for distribution among 
the several States and Territories, of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. B. 
said the Senate had passed a bill for the purpose. 
He had, however, voted against it. So the memo- 
rial came too late; and he was not-sorry for it. The 
memorial was ordered to lie on the table. : 
‘Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims, made an adverse report (which 
was ordered to be printed)-on the petition.of Oba- 
diah Blanding, asking a pension for services render- 
ed during the revolutionary war. ; 
Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, under the rule, lies one day on the ta- 
ble, viz: i 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 


| quested to inform the Senate of the reasons which have 


prevented him fron communicating copies of the corres- 
pondence, evidence, and papers, on file in the State Departe 
ment, in the case of the owners of the brig General Arm- 
sivong, called for by their resolution of the 8th ultimo. 


THE HOUR OF MEETING. > 
The resolution submitted by Mr. Bacsy on 


| Thursday, providing that the dally hour of the meet- 


ing of the Senate shall, in future, be 11 o’clock in- 
stead of 12, came up for consideration. 

Mr. WALKER demanded the yeas and nays on 
its adoption. 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked, that if he were com- 
elled to meet at 11 o’clock, he would be disabled 
rom discharging his duties properly on the Judicia- 

ry Committee. 

Mr. EVANS remarked that it would be utterly 
impossible for the committee with which he was 
connected to discharge its duties, and enable him to 
be in his seat at an earlier hour than the Senate now 
met. 

Mr. ARCHER said that, under the explanation 
of the two senators, he would suggest to the honor- 
able mover of the resolution, [Mr. Baesy,] to per- 
mit it to lie on the table two or three days... He was 
disposed, himself, to vote for the resolution to go 
into opération on Monday next; but would, how- 
ever, under the circumstances, move its postpone- 
ment till Wednesday next. 

Mr. ALLEN called to the mind of senators the 
fact that there but few days (16, he believed) of the 
session left, and three great questions, Texas, Ore- 
gon, and the admission of Iowa and Florida into 
the Union, were to be disposed of; and also, that 
all the several important appropriation bills were to 
be acted upon. Ifthe Senate did not therefore meet 
earlier, some of those questions would receive the 
go-by for the want of time to act upon them. 
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Mr. BAGBY remarked that his friend from Ohio 
L Mr. Arren] was mistaken in supposing that six- 
teen days of the Session-were left. There were, in 
fact, but twelve days left—a very~ short time indeed 
to dispose of the great amount of important business 
before the Senate.. i 

Mr. WALKER said, in reply to. the senators 
from Georgia and Maine, {Messrs. Berrien and 
Evans,] that he could not see why the committees 
could not discharge: their duties before 11 o'clock, 
as well as the committees of the other House. He 
would say to the chairmen of the two committees, 
that-all they had to do was to call their committees 
together an hour earlier in the morning. Instead of 
meeting at 10, their committees could meet at 9 
o’clock. It was much better’ that those committees 
should meet an hour earlier, than that those great 
questions pending before the Senate should fail for 
the want of time to act upon them. Three of the 
greatest measures ever before the Senate have been 
sent to it for concurrence by that glorious and pa- 
triotic Elouse representing the people, which will 
forever be distinguished in the annals of the coun- 
try, by the passage of those measures. If the Sen- 
ate intended to act upon them—if it was not their 
purpose to givethem the go-by—they should econo- 
mize the little time left of the session. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE remarked that, whatever 
respect was due to that glorious and patriotic 
House which has passed the great measures‘allu- 
ded to, it seemed.to him that the Senate should give 
the committees some opportunity to look into them. 
As chairman of one of the committees, he desired to 
have ample time, to examine whatever came before 
that committee, to avoid premature legislation. He 
concurred fully in what the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Evans] said as to ‘the necessity of giving am- 
ple time to the committees to look into those great 
measures, to prevent hasty legislation thereon. 

The question was then ‘taken on postponing the 
further consideration of the resolution till Wednes- 
day next, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 24, 
nays 22, as follows: ‘ 

YERAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evens, Foster, Eran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, White, and 
Woodbridge—21. 

NAYS-—sMessrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, 
Henderson, Lewis, McDuttie, Merrick. Niles, Semple, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—22. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented a petition from 
John F. Wilmott, executor of the estate of Robert 
Wilmott, deceased, praying the payment of interest 
on his commutation pay: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 

On motion of Mr. BREESE, it was ordered, that 
the papers in the case of George Gording be taken 
from the files and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
hie Lands. f i 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following re- 
solution: which, under the rules, lies one day on the 
table, viz : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cate to the Senate such information as may remain in the 
General Land Office, or the ‘Treasury Department, concern- 
ing the “ errors and frauds” in the surveys of the public lands 
in Michigan, in townships north and west of Sangamon bay 
~~alluded to in the last annual report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Otice. ‘That he transmit to the Senate 
copies of such mernorial, resolution, or legislative act of the 
Legislature of Michigan on the same subject, as may remain 
in the General Land Office. That he cause the Senate to be 
informed what progress may have been made in correcting 
those errors and frauds, or in resurveying the lands in 
question ; and that he communicate to the Senate an esti- 
mate of the probable expense of completing those corrections 
or resurveys. E 

Resolved further, That the said secretary inform the Sen- 
ate, on or before the first day of the next session, of the prog- 
ress made in correcting the errors and completing the re- 
turns of the survey of township 1 south, rauge 7 east, in 
the same State, and an estimate of the damages sustained 
(ifany) adividual purchasers of lands within sait town- 
ship by. reason of such errors of surveys or false or imper- 
fect returns of such survey ; and 

Resolved further, suid secretary inform the Sen- 
ate whether, from th cter of the conntry, or from difi- 
city of access, there y portion of the public lands 
along the borders of Lal ron, or elsewhere in the State 
of Mich he sur fwhich the rate of compensa- 
tion af and what addition to such 
rate of com jon in his opinion may be req te. 

Mr. ASHLEY, on leave, introduced a joint reso- 
lution authorizing and requiring the issue of patents 
for certain lands granted to the State of Arkansas; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. : i 

Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolution; 
which, under the rule, lies one day on the table: 

Resolved, That-the President of the United States be re- 
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quested to inform the Senate what quantity of the pablic 4 


| 


lands have been reserved from sale in the State of linois 


as “mineral lands” south of the base line and west of the . 
third principal meridian in said State, specifying particularly : 


the sections and parts of sections so reserved, with the 
township and range in which the same are situate, and in 
what year the same were reserved, and by what act of Con- 
gress. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the bill for the as- 


certainment of the:claims of American citizens for 
French spoliations prior to 1800 was taken up on 
its third renee ree ee 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he could not consistently 
with what he felt to be his duty permit a bill of 
such magnitude to pass without further discussion 
upon it. He would prefer, not so much in reference 
to himselfas to the important question now pending 
before the Senate, that this hill be passed over jn. 
formally, to be taken up at the first convenient mo- 
ment, 

Mr. ARCHER acquiesced in the motion, with 
the understanding that the senator from South Car- 
olina would be prepared to discuss the bill, the first 
convenient moment which offered to take it up. ` 

/The engrossed bill entitled an act for the relief of 
John S. Russwurm, the heir and legal representa- 
tive of William Russwurm, decased, came up on its 
third reading. ? 

_ Mr. TAPPAN opposed the bill, because it estab- 
lished a. new principle—that of allowing interest on 
commutation pay. 

Mr. BERRIEN called upon the chairman of the 
committee who reported the bill for some explana- 
tion of its principles. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the report of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims upon the bill 
was read; and on his further motion the bill was 
postponed till Monday next. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the joint resolution from 
the House of Representatives for admitting Texas 
into the Union; the question being on its indefinite 
postponement. f 

Mr. RIVES being entitled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the Senate for upwards of three hours. 
He said he presumed it was not unknown to the 
Senate or the country, that he was not opposed to 
the annexation of Texas, whenever it conld be ac- 
complished in a manner consistent with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and without disturbing the 
various interests and the external peace of the Union. 
In much of what the senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Bucttanan] had said yesterday, in relation to 
the advantages of the measure, he concurred; partic- 
ularly with regard to the benefits which would re~- 
sult to the northern as well as to the western and 
southern States. But he differed widely from the 
views of that senator as to the power Congress to 
annex foreign territory under the authority of the 
fourth article of the constitution. 

The main part of Mr. R.’s speech was directed 
against the interpretation of that article which 
had induced the House of Representatives to pass 
the joint resolution under consideration. His 
argument was chiefly in reply to Mr. BUCHANAN. 
He went extensively into the history and minute 
particulars of the controversy, touching the third 


- section of the fourth article in the convention which 


framed the constitution; and deduced from the de- 
bates on that occasion, and from the concurrent evi- 
dence of cotemporaneous writings, that the words 
“new States may be admitted by the Congress into 
the Union,” were exclusively confined to new States 
arising ont of the territory of the United States; and 
never were intended to be applicable to new States 
formed out of foreign territory. He therefore con- 
fined the right of acquiring or admitting foreign ter- 
ritory to the treaty-making power. Territory thus ac- 
quired might subsequently be admitted by Congress 
as one or more new States; which would be in strict 
analogy with the admission of the additional States 
of the Union since the adoption of the constitution. 
The territory acquired by the purchase of Louisiana, 
after the ratification of the treaty, belonged to the 
United States; hence new States formed out of it 
were States arising out of the territory of the United 
States; and they were not, asthis joint resolution 
would make the acquisition of Texas, new States 
formed of foreign territory. Mr. R. fully concurred 
with those who took the ground that, by the treaty- 
making power alone, could Texas be admitted into 
the Union. He denied that the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Senate to a treaty proper] y negotiated 
aad satisfactorily adjusted upon fair and honourable 


terms to both countries, was hopeless, “He saw no 
reason why the growing influence of public senti- 
mentin favour of annexation should not have ‘the 
same weight as in the cases of Louisiana and Flo- 
rida, the treaties for the acquisition of which the 
Senate had ratified by very large majorities. . 
He denounced, in the most forcible terms, the doc- 
trine to which the expansion of thè power of Con- 
preas io admit new States into the Union would 
ead, ifapplied to foreign territory. lt would, in 
effect, he contended, be giving to a naked majority 
in one House of Congress, and to a minority of 
States in the other, a power more. momentous, and 
of immensely more importance, than. the treaty- 
making power, which: requires the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senate for its: consummation, or 
the power of altering or amending the constitution, 
which requires the concurrence of the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the United States,—the ‘power 
of annexing to the Union foreign nations, with their 
population, citizenship, and influence in controlling 
the institutions of the Union. He looked upon the 
control which two-thirds of the Senate had over the 
treaty-making power asthe greatest safeguard which 
the South had against the more powerful interests 
of the Union, and dwelt largely upon the vital im- 
portance of preserving its conservative principle 
from encroachment. : 
Mr. WOODBURY obtained the floor for Mon- 
ay. 
dn motion by Mr. CHOATE, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunnay, February 15, 1845. 


The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. RAMSEY asked leave to introduce a bill, 
pursuant to notice. . 

Objections for the present were made. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION——FOX AND WIS- 


CONSIN RIVERS. 

Mr. JAMESON asked, and obtained leave, to 
make a personal explanation. While he (Mr. J.) 
was in the chair of the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Ownn] had risen and made some ro- 
marks in reply to remarks he (Mr. J.) had made 
the day before, on the bill making appropriation 
for the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. From the re- 
port of the gentleman’s remarks, he found that he 
(Mr. J.) had been misapprehended entirely by the 
gentleman. From the report of his remarks (and 
he wished the reporters to take notice of it) it 
would appear that he was opposed to this bill pró- 
posing to make this appropriation of alternate sec 
tions of land to carry on the Wabash and Eric ca- 
nal. Being in the chair at the time, he could not 
rise to explain, What he had said was this: The 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Davis,] the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands, had introduced 
an amendment to that bill which, if carried, would 
defeat the billas a matter of course. This bill, 
relative to the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, called for 
an appropriation of alternate sections of land precise- 
ly as the bill did in relation to the Indiana canal. 
He had then stated that he was in favor of the Indi- 
ana bjll,on the ground that he believed the govern- 
men of the United States would never be the loser, 
but, in fact, would bethe gainer, by granting alter- 
nate sections, for the purpose of carrying on inter- 
nal works of general advantage to the State, as well 
as the Union; but he had complained of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, ag he had a bill of the same kind 
for his State, that he should object to this proposi- 
tion for Wisconsin. Fe (Mr. J.) went forthe bill 
in the Committee on gabe Lands, appropriating 
for the Indiana canal. He expected to go for it in 
the House. For the same reason he favored the 
bill for the Fox and Wisconsin rivers; and he was 
satisfied that the general government would lose 
nothing by it; that it would have all the chance of 
gaining, with the risk of losing nothing. 

MARINE HOSPITALS ON THE WESTERN 

WATERS. 

The bill reported last evening by Mr. Joun P. 
Kennepy from the Committee on Commerce, ap- 
propriating for the erection of marine hospitals.on 
the western rivers and Jakes, and for the purchase of 
a site at Baltimore, came up, with motions pending 
to refer to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, to the Committee of the’ Whole 
House, and to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. : 


After some conversation, the bill was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the rules were sus- 
pended for half an hour for the reception of such 
reportg of committees as did not give rise to de- 

ate. i 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a resolution providing that hereaf- 
ter the clerk shall not he required to cause any of 
the reports of the committees, except the Committee 
of Claims, which have been printed by the order of 
the House, to be recorded, or in any way placed on 
record in the committee rooms. 

Mr. McK. explained that the object of the resolu- 
tion was to dispense with some of the clerks, by sa- 
ving the writing of reports which were ordered to be 
printed. ` 

Debate arising, the resolution lies over. 

DEFAULT OF PAYMENT BY STATES. 

Mr. McKAY, from the same committee, reported 
a‘joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever any State shall have been, or 
may be, in default for the payment of interest or 
principal on investments in its stock or bonds held 

y the United States, in trust, to retain the whole, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the per 
centage to which such State may be entitled to the 
pet of the sales of the public lands within its 

imits, and to apply the same to the payment of 
said interest or principal, or to the reimbursement 
of any sums of money expended by the United 
States for that purpose. 
FOURTH INSTALMENT. 

Mr. STEWART moved the following amend- 
ment: 

And the Secrojary of the Treasury he, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay to the several States, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the act of the 28d of June, 1836, the amount of 
the fourth instalment, viz: $9,239,853 99, (the payment of 
which was portnonea for want of funds,) on the first day of 
July next, if the surplus at that time shall be suficient to 
pay the same; if not, then so much as shall then be on hand; 
and the remainder of the said fourth instalment the said Sec- 
retary is hereby directed to pay as aforesaid whenever 
there shall be a surplus sufficient to pay the same, after 
first discharging the whole of the debt of the United States 
then redeemable, 


7 The SPEAKER ruled the amendment out of or- 
er, 

Debate arising thereon by Mr. HARDIN, who 
objected to the resolution on the ground that it re- 
tained school moneys, and by others, the resolution 
lies over. 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported bills of the following titles: 

A bil for the reliefof Samuel D. Enochs. 

A bill for the relief of John Carr, John Batty, and 
Samuel Stevenson. 

A bill for the relief of Geo. D. Spencer. 

All which bills, with the accompanying report, 
were laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. V. also made unfavorable reports in the ca- 
ses of Jeremiah Smith, jr, Thomas J. Wright, 
John Francis, Charles Devall, and Teacle Savage, ad- 
ministrator of Bolitha Laws; all which were laid on 
the table. 

Also, the bill for the relief of F. M. Irish, with an 
adverse report; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. T. SMITH, from the same committee, re~ 
ported bills for the relief of Peter Spaver and of 
Vares Macaboy: referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PHÆNIX, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported back, with amendments, the bill 
from the Senate to allow drawback on goods ex- 
ported in original packages to Chihuahua and Ban- 
ta Fe, Mexico. The bill and amendments were or- 
dered to be printed, and lie on the table. 

NEW LAND DISTRICT IN ARKANSAS. 

Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, to which had been referred the bill 
from the Senate entitled “An act to organize a new 
land district in the southern part of Arkansas,” re- 
ported the same, without amendment; and, . 

On motion of Mr. McC., the same was put on its 
passage, and read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. J. A. WRIGHT, from: the same committee, 
reported a bill for the relief of Mary Ann Brunner, 
of Butler county, Indiana; which was twice read, 
and referred. 

Mr. A. KENNEDY, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred 
the joint resolution from the Senate for the relief of 
Seth M. Leavenworth, made a favorable report 
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ll tee of the Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. R. SMITH, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, reported a bill for the -relief of 
Christian Orendorf; which was read twice, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered 
to be printed. i 
Mr. D. P. 


Robert Wilmot to withdraw his petition and papers: 
- agreed to. f 


Expenditures, to which was referred the memorial 
of Lieutenant John T. McLaughlin, of the United 
States navy, made a report thereon, which was laid 
over, on notice of debate. 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of A. B. 

~MeMillon; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. S., from the same committee, to which had 
been referred the bill from the Senate for the relief 
of the heirs of Charles Fisher, reported the same 
without amendment: referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. S., from the same committee, to which had 
been referred the petition of Charles Chappell, made 
an adverse report thereon. 

Mr. McCONNELL, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, to which had been referred the bill 
from the Senate for the relief of William ©. Easton, 
reported the same without amendment: referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLES, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which had been referred the bill from the 
Senate to provide for the organization of a corps of 
sappers and miners, made a report on the same; and 
it was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. IRVIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which had been referred the bill No. 52 
from the Senate for the relief of Joshua Shaw, re- 
ported the same, with amendments: referved to the 
wana es of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. IRVIN, from the same committee, made an 
adverse report on the memorial of Dejah Brown; 
and the committee was discharged from the further 
consideration thereof. 

Mr. BARNARD moved to confine the reports of 
the committees to such reports as would not give 
rise to debate: agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PARMENTER, the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs was discharged from the further 
consideration of a number of petitions and memori- 
als that had been referred to said committee. 


Mr. PARMENTER moved that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of the mechanics of the 
Washington navy-yard, asking to be paid for the 
time they lost last winter: agreed to; and, 

On motion of Mr. J. P. KENNEDY, said memo- 
rial was recommitted to said committee, with in- 
structions to report the facts to the House. 

Mr. MURPHY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of James H. Clark; which was read 
twice, and referred. 

On motion of Mr. MURPHY, the said committee 
was discharged from the further consideration of the 
petition of passed assistant surgeon Charles F. Guil- 
lou; and, 

On motion of Mr. J. P. KENNEDY, the same 
was recommitted to said committee, with instruc- 
tions to report the facts to the House. 

On motion of Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions was discharged 
from the further consideration of a number of peti- 
tions and memorials that were referred to said com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HERRICK, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions, reported bills for the relief of Pat- 
rick Mastor, Lemuel Moody, and Peter Wilson; 
which were read a first and second time, and refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole House, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


MODELS OF PATENTS. 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported a joint resolution for the publishing the 
models of patents: referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PRATT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, made a report with reference 


H thereon;.and the same was: referred-to the Commit- 


À KING, from. the Committee on Revo- 
lationary Pensions, moved that leave be given ‘to- 


Mr. CLINTON, from the Committee on Public - 


pos 
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to the ventilation of the hall of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives. 

Also a report on the subject of a letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, asking additional build- 
ings for his department; beth which were laid on 
the table, and ordered'to be printed. ` : 

On motion of Mr. BURKE, the Committee on 
the Library were discharged from. the further con- 

-sideration of sundry memorials. 
ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECT. 
Mr, BURKE made the following report: > 
The.joint committee appointed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives to wait upon and inform 
the Hon. James K. Polk, of Tennessee, of his elec- 
tion to the office of President of the United States, 
for the term of four years from and after the 3d day 
of March, 1845; and also to wait upon and inform 
the Hon. George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, of 
his election to the office of Vice President of the 
United States for the same term, report: — . 
That they have attended to the duty assigned 
them; and that ete 
The President elect, in signifying his ioe bau 
of the office to which he had’ been chosen by thie 
people, expressed his deep sense of gratitude to 
them for the confidence which they had reposed in 
him, and requested us to convey to our respective 
Houses of Congress assurances that, in executing 
the responsible duties which would devolve upon 
him, it would be his anxious desire to maintain the 
honor and promote the welfare of his country. And 
that . 
‘The Vice President elect, in signifying his accept- 
ance of the office to which he had ‘been chosen by 
the people, expressed his profound gratitude to 
them, and declared that, draw: unexpectedly by 
the generous suffrages of his fellow-cinzens from 
the shades of private life. into the full glare of of- 
ficial station, it was difficult to repress the anlicitude 
that he might not be cqual to the exigeucies of so 
sndden a change; but that, swayed by an ardent de- 
votion to the high honor, true interest, and fast 
union of the American States, he would enter with 
zeal upon the duties assigned to him, in the hope of 
at least partially realizing the expectations of those 
by whose confidence he had been honored. 

On motion of Mr. BURKE, 

Ordered, That the report be entered at large on the jour- 
nalofthe House, and that it be printed. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. BARNARD, from the Select Committee on 
the National Institute, made a report, accompanied 
by a bill in relation to the collections and deposits 
of the National Institute for the Promotion of 
Science: referred to the Committce of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


SKY-ROCKETS, &e. 

Mr. THOMAS H. SEYMOUR, from the selest 
committee on this subject, reported a hill for the re- 
lief of Alvin C. Goell, and for other purposes: read 
twice, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill to extend the provisions of 
‘the act of 31st May, 1844, amendatory of the judi- 
ciary act of September, 1789. 

Mr. S. asked that the bill be put on its passage. 
He sent to the Clerk’s table, where it was read, a 
letter from the Sectretary of the Treasury showing 
the importance of this bill. : 

The bill was read a first and second time, ordered 
to be engrossed, read a third time and passed. ` 

Mr. PARMENTER, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported a bill to amend the act to 
provide for the enlistment of boys in the naval ser- 
vice, and to extend the terms of enlistment of sea- 
mech. 

Mr. P. explained the object of the bill. 

The bill was read three times and passed. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Comm ttee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bili granting a pension to dames 
Davidson; which was twice read, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole Fouse, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STILES, from the Committee on the Pos 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
for the relief of J. B. Stokes, surviving partner.of 
Stockton & Stokes: referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. J. P. KENNEDY, the Commit- 
tee on Commerce was discharged from the further 
consideration of sundry memorials. 
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Mx. J. E. CARY, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the le- 
gal representatives of William Dixon: referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MISSION TO JAPAN. 

Mr. PRATT, chairman of the Select Committee 
on Statistics, remarking that, when the civil and 
diplomatic appropriation bill came up, he should 
move an amendment to defray the expenses of a 
mission to the empire of Japan, laid on the ta- 
ble statistics and facts relative to that subject; which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Reports from committees having been gone 
through, 


Mr. HOUSTON, on leave, presented certain res- | 


olutions of the legislature of Alabama; which, with- 
out reading, were laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. 

LANDS ON STATEN ISLAND. 


Mr. PRATT, on leave, presented the following 
resolution of the assembly of New York; which 
was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress be instructed to use their influence in carrying out 
the sale by this State of certain lands on Staten island, to 
the United States, for military purposes; the proceeds of 
which sale ave, agreeably to anact of the legislature of this 
State, passed May 4, 1944, to be used for building an arsenal 
inthe county of New York, and the repair of the arsenal at 
Albany. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, on leave, presented resol- 
utions of the legislature ef Michigan in regard to 
Texas, and on the subject of postage: laid on the 
table, and ordered to printed. 

Mr. HUBARD asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McKAY objected; but subsequently with- 
drew the objection. 

Mr. HUBARD then, on leave, offered a resolu 
tion inquiring of the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury as to 
the cause of the delay in answering the call for in- 
formation made at the last session, relative to bank 
paper, currency, exchanges, &c. The resolution 

was agreed to, 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH asked leave, and, objec- 
tion being made, moved a suspension of the rules, 
in order to take up and consider a resolution calling 
on the Secretary of War for information as to the 
best mode of draining low lands, &c. 

On the motion to suspend, Mr. S. asked the yeas 
and nays; which were refused. 

The question was taken, and the motion was re- 

jected. 
i On motioù by Mr. ATKINSON, the Committee 
of. the Whole House was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill for the relief of certain 
contractors of the government, and the same was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Ou motion by Mr. MeKAY, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the seivice of the Post Office De- 
partment, and the bill making appropriations for 
fortifications, returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, were taken up and referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

The following bills from the Senate were severally 
read twice and referred to appropriate committees : 

A bill providing for the purchase and distribution 
of the proceedings of the Supreme Court among the 
several States and Territories. 

A bill providing for the transportation of the mail 
between the United States and foreign countries. 

A joint resolution authorizing the employment of 
additional inspectors of the customs for the port of 
New Orleans. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Hopgins, of Virginia, in the chair.) 

Mr. McK AY moved that the committee take up 
the bill making appropriations for the support of 
army for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1846. 

This motion being carried, the bill was taken up 
and read through. 

It was then read by sections, for the purpose of. 
being amended ; and when the first section was read, 

Mr. DUNCAN offered an amendment to reduce 
the pay of the major general, and said that, before 
he proceeded with his remarks, he wised to inquire 
of the chairmain of the Committee on Military Af- 
a if he knew what was the pay of the major gen- 
eral. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said it was stated in the 
Army Register. 
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Mr. DUNCAN replied that the gentleman was 
mistaken. It was not set down in the army report. 
He saw it stated there that the pay of the major 
general was $7,144 88; but that, in his opinion, was 
short of the amount ireally received by him some 
three or four thousand dollars. 

Mr. McKAY stated that the pay of the major 
general was all set down under the different heads, 
such as pay, quarters, fuel, forage, and rations, but 
what was called longevity rations was not stated. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Yes. Double rations—I know 
that they are not explained, and I want to know 
what they are. 

Some further explanations took place between 


Messrs. HARALSON, DUNCAN, and J. A. 


BLACK. 
Mr. DUNCAN then addressed the committee at 
length in favor of his amendment, contending that 
the pay of the major general was too high, and 
that it ought not only to be reduced, but that the 
amount ought to be ascertained and fixed by law. 
He said it was a strange regulation which gave the 
commanding general of the army near $10,000 a 
year, while the Secretary of War, under whose 
command he was, received but $6,000 a year. 

Mr. D., in conclusion, gave notice of another 
amendment which he should offer in case of the 
failure of the present amendment. 

Mr. &. J. BLACK, before voting on this amend- 
ment, wished to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and of Naval Affairs if 
there was not a law now in existence requiring that 
so much money and rations should be paid te the 
officers of the army? If it was so, he should feel 
himself bound to vote for the appropriation bills un- 
til the law was repealed. When the question of re- 
peal came up, the subject would be presented in a 
different light. 

Mr. B. further briefly replied to some of the points 
taken by Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. McKAY did not know whether the gentle- 
man from Ohio was exactly incorrect in proposing 
this amendment. Now, it was known to the com- 
mittee that this bill been reported by the Committce 
of Ways and Means, making appropriations in con- 
formity to existing laws. 

Mr. DUNCAN (Mr. McK. yielding the floor) 
withdrew the pending amendment, and moved an- 
other amendment, which, after several modifications, 
and several points of order raised against it by Mr. 
Dromecoorr, on the ground of relevancy, and other 
reasons, and overruled by the Chairman, took the 
form of an addition to the bill of a proviso, laying 
down a scale of salaries [substantially as proposed in 
the bill for the reduction of the army, reported by 
Mr. J. A. Brack, and pending in committee] of the 
officers of the army, viz: for the major general 
$331; per month; the brigadier general $250 per 
month; the adjutant general $1913, &c., (running 
through and comprising the greater portion of the 
said bill of Mr. Buacx,) restricting all allowances for 
other services, repealing all acts inconsistent there- 
with, &c. 

Mr. J. A. BLACK hoped the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Duncan] would not press this amendment now, 
which was the same as the bill reported by him (Mr. 
B.) from the select committee on the subject of the 
reduction of the army. If he withdrew it, he should 
have a fair opportunity of discussing this bill, pro- 
vided he could gain the assent of the committee. He 
(Mr. B.) had forborne to press the bill, on the ground 
of the great pressure of business before the House, 
and because he was satisfied it would not now pass 
the Senate. It was, however, daily becoming more 
and more popular, and it must pass and become a 
law ere long. He hoped the gentleman would not 
press the subject in the form of this amendment, as 
he deemed that the effect of it would be only to post- 
pone final action on the subject. 

Mr. HARALSON opposed the amendment. He 
believed that the pay of the army should be re- 
duced, but it was improper to do it in this bill. He 
considered the amendment out of place, and that it 
could effect no good. 

Mr. DUNCAN replied, and contended that this 
bill was the proper. one to make the reduction in; 
and that if it could not be done at this time, it would 
not be donc this session. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE opposed the amendment as 
out of place, and not calculated to effect the object 
in view. The pay of the officers of the army was 
regulated. by existing laws, and the House was 
bound, in good faith to them, to appropriate the 
poy to give them the pay to which they were en- 
tilled. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana spoke in favor of the 
amendment. He was opposed to paying so high a 
salary to the major general, and to- the manner in 
which he was paid. He was opposed, also, to the 
paying of officers by a sliding scale, as in the case 
of the longevity rations, because he had observed 
that these sliding scales un'formly slide upwrrds. 
He thought that retrenchment and reform could be 
às well introduced in an appropriation bill as in any 
other; and he thought this the approprifte time to 
make the reduction, which seemed on all hands to 
be considered necessary. 

Mr. OWEN was in favor of the reduction of the 
army and of the navy whenever, and as soon as it 
could be effected in the proper mode; but, while he 
wanted to see this reform in the army and navy, he 
should object to undertaking to effect a reform so 
great in a manner so trifling. _ ; 

Mr. G. W. JONES did notrise to make a speech; 
but, asa friend of retrenchment, as an advocate of the 
reduction of salaries not only of the officers of the 
army, but of most, ifnot all of the officers employed in 
this government, he should vote for this amendment. 
He briefly and warmly advocated the erring im- 
portance of retrenchment and reform in various de- 
partments of the government—in the army particu- 
larly. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS referred to the action of the 
committee of the House on this subject at the last 
session and at previous sessions. He had made, at 
the last session, as strong an effort as he was capa- 
ble of, to abolish the office of major-general, and, 
failing in that, to reduce his salary; and the whole 
project received not ten votes in this House, He 
was convinced that it was an entire waste of time to 

ress this proposition. As for the Committe of the 

Whole on the state of the Union abolishing the of- 
fice of major general, he was well convinced, from 
the indications, that it would be much more likely 
that the major general would abolish the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union! He was 
drawn into a brief expression of his views on the 
subject of the utter inutility of that office, and the 
propriety of abolishing it; but, returning to the point 
from which he started, he reiterated the expression 
of his opinion that it would only result in a useless 
consumption of time. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, in all sincerity, appealed to 
the committee if they were prepared, on a regular 
appropriation bill, and at this late stage of the ses- 
sion, with but about two weeks remaining, to go in- 
to an examination of the salaries and emoluments of 
all the officers of the army, as proposed by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Dux- 
can.] He referred to one or two of the obvious in- 
equalities of the bill, and mentioned other considera- 
tions, to show the difficulty, and the utter impos 
bility of the committee now going into an intelli 
gent action, and doing that justice to the subject 
which its importance demanded. 

Some conversation arose between Messrs. DUN- 
CAN and DROMGOOLE. 

Mr. DUNCAN asked for tellers on the question. 
He was in earnest; he meant what he said; and he 
trusted he should be sustained by every friend of 
economy in this House. 

Mr, McKAY made some additional observations 
in opposition to the amendment. He would vote 
fora reduction of the pay of the army, which he 
thought in many instances too high, but did not 
think this the proper way to doit. The committee 
on this bill had made several reductions, and cor- 
rected several abuses that existed. 

Mr. CLINTON would ask the gentleman why it 
was not proper to reduce the pay of the major gen- 
eral in this bill, when the committee had already 
reduced the pay of the cadets four dollars a month. 

Mr. McKAY explained, and continued his re- 
marks. He avowed himselfin favor of retrench- 
ment in all the other branches of the government 
as well as in the army, but thought it too late in the 
session to effect anything in that way. He would 
reduce the pay of the navy, the civil officers of the 
government, and he would also reduce the pay and 
mileage of members of Congress. When gentlemen 
would bring forward these measures, they would 
find that he would go with them. 

Mr. JA. BLACK, with a view of testing the 
sense of members on the subject of retrenchment, 
moved to lay the bill aside, and take up the bill reg- 
ulating the pay of the army. i 

On putting the question on this motion, the vote 
was—ayes 48, noes 37. 

No quorum voting, 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved te take up the 


bill fixing the compensation of members of Con- 
ress at six dollars a day. Let us, said he, begin at 
ome. 3 ; 

The CHAIR said the motion was not in order. 

The question. was again put by: tellers on Mr. 
Brack’s motion, and it was decided in the afirma- 
tive—ayes 65, noes 57. 

So. the bill was Jaid aside. f 

Mr. MeKAY moved to take up the civil and di- 
plomatic appropriation bill. : 

The CHAIR said the question would be put first 
on taking up the bill named by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Bracs,] viz: the bill to regu- 
late the pay of the army; and ` 

On taking this question, it was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 63, noes 49. 

So the bill was taken up, and read through by 
sections, for the purpose of being amended. 

On motion by Mr. BLACK, some amendments 
were made to correct an error in printing the bill in 
relation to the pay of the adjutant general and as- 
sistant adjutant general. 

The Clerk then progressed with the reading of 
several sections of the bill. 

Mr. PETTIT moved to strike out the word 
“chaplains,” and leaving the appropriation for this 
purpose for the payment of “professors of ethies.” 

Mr. P. made some remarks, intended to show the 
absurdity, and allading to the unconstitutionality of 
the employment of chaplains under government. 

‘The section fixing the pay of captains of dragoons 
at $105 per month, being under consideration, 

On motion of Mr. J. A. BLACK, an 
amendment was adopted to increase the pay to 
$112 50. 

On motion of Mr. BLACK, an amendment was 
adopted to insert the name of “military storekeepers,” 
among those officers entitled to receive one ration 
per day. 

An amendment of Mr. Brack to the 7th section, 
having been amended, on motion of Mr. FISH, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK moved an amendment to increase 
the salary of storekeepers of ordnance, from $1,250 
to $1,500: agreed to. 

Mr. FISHI moved an amendment to the 12th 
section, providing for the discharge of supernumerary 
lieutenants, &c. d&c., the object of which he explain- 
ed to be, to effect as large a reduction of the number 
as proposed in the bill, but by the different made of 
disbanding a sufficient number of the graduating 
class of cadets, instead of those who had served two 
or three years in the army, and providing for the 
gradual absorption of the supernumerary officers of 
the army, (so that the result would be the same in 
twelve or eighteen months,) instead of their imme- 
diate discharge. 

Mr. P. further explained and advocated the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK opposed the amendment in few 
words. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected, 

On motion by Mr. J. A. BLACK, a further 
amendment was made, to make the time of service 
of the cadets five years instead of four. 

On motion of Mr. J. A. BLACK, the committee 
rose, and reported the bill to the House. 

‘The question being on concurring in the amend- 
ments made in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. J. A. BLACK moved the previous question; 
which was seconded by the House, and the main 
question ordered, 

The question was then put on concurring in the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole; and 
it was decided in the affirmative, without a division. 

The question being on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, 

On motion of Mr. DUNCAN, 

‘The House then adjourned. 

The following notices of petitions presented to~ 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: ; 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of John P. Shearman and 
others, of the county. of Chautauque, New York, praying 
for the abolition of slavery andthe slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Territories of the United States. 

By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The memorial of D. S. Curtis 
and others, citizens of Perry, New York, against the annex- 
ation of Texas as slave territory. Also the petition of W. 
J. Chapin, and other citizens. of Perry, New York, for uni- 
form and-cheap postage, and entire abolition of the franking 
privilege. Also the petition of D. S. Curtis and. others, citi- 
zens of Perry, New York, praying for the abolition of slave- 
ry in the District: of Columbia. fe 

By J. BROWN: The petition of sundry citizens of Ches- 


sp 
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tér and Lancaster counties, Pennsylvania, praying for the 
establishment of a new post road irom Penningtonville, in 
Chester county, te the Buck; in Lancaster-county, Pennsy]- 


vania. : E j 
By Mr. BOWER: The petition of Benjamin Fourmana 

and 23 others, praying Congress to permit the inhabitants of 

township 49, range 12, to relinquish to the United: States the 

16th section of said township, and to enter in lien thereof, 
the same quantity of other unappropriated land belonging 

tothe governmént: referred. to. the Committee on Public 

Lands. The petition of John Peoples and 31 others, pray- 
ing Congress to permit the inhabitants of township 69, range 
14; to relinquish to the United States the 16th section of said 


township, and to enter in lien thereof the same quantity of” || 


other unappropriated lands belonging to the government: 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 17, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro. tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a report from the War Department, communi- 
cating, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, information in possession of that department of 
the most practicable mode of facilitating the ap- 
proach to the mineral region of Lake Superior; 
which, 3 

On motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, was ordered 
to be printed. He further moved the printing of 
1,000 copiesextra. The motion was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from sundry citi- 
zens of Livingston county, New York, praying the 
reduction of the rates of postage, and the discon- 
tinuance of the franking privilege: ordered to lie on 
the table. : 

Also presented a petition from citizens of Che-/ 
nango county, New York, praying that ‘Texas may 
not be annexed to the United States; that slavery 
may be abolished in the District of Columbia, and 
the slave trade between the several States; and that 
the laws of the United States now in force in their 
Territories may be extended over Oregon Territory, 
and that measures may be adopted for securing to 
the United States the acquisition of the province of 
Canada. 

_. The question of reception being raised on the , 
Slavery portion of the petition, it was ordered to lie ' 
on the table. 

Also presented a memorial from James MeKown 
and others, members of the bar and the judiciary in 
the State of New York, praying that the reports of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court may be pub- 
lished by Congress, and placed in the possession of 
the bar and the people of the several States and Ter- 
ritories: ordered to lic on the table. 

On motion by Mr. DIX, it was ordered that leave 
be given to John F. Sherburne and Hugh Dobbin 
to withdraw their petitions and papers from the files 
of the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS presented a memorial from sundry 
inhabitants of Leeds, Maine, remonstrating against 
the annexation of Texas to the United States: order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial from 
the inhabitants of Burlington, Connecticut, praying 
that every proposition for the annexation of ‘Texas 
may be rejected: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TAPPAN presented resolutions of the citi- 
zens of Thornville, Perry county, Ohio; which were 
read, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


“Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of the meeting, the United 
States should take immediate steps for the sole occupation 
and scttlement of the Oregon Territory. 

“2. That the United States ought not to refuse so great an 
acquisition as the annexation of Texas. 

“3. That onr senators in Congress ought not to be bound 
by the instructions of the whig legislature on the subject of 
annexation, as the whigs have heretofore denied the right of 
instruction, and justified Mr. Ewing, when United States 
senator, in refusing to abide by the express wishes of the 
legislature. 

“4. That should the democrats agree to be bound by whig 
instructions, whilst the whigs refuse to pay any attention 
to those of the democrats, the latter would labor un- 
der all the disadvantages of instruction, while the former 
would possess all its advantages. Such a system would be 
bad for want of mutuality. 

«5, That when the whigs prescribe a dose for others which, 
under the same circumstances, they have refused take them- 
selves, they act the part of quacks, who, it is notorious, al- 
ways decline swallowing their own physic. We hope our 
senators will not be humbugged by any such charlatanry.” 


Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial from 45 
citizens of Fenn praying that the naturali- 
zation laws may be so altered as to require a resi- 
dence of foreigners of 21 years before they shall be 
admitted to the rights of citizenship: referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Mr. ASHLEY “presented a petition from E. B. 
Eliott and 87 citizens of Arkansas, praying for the 


establishment of a mail route from Columbia to` the 


‘seat of. justice of. Union county, Arkansas: ré~ 


ferred to the Cómmittee on the Post Office and. Post 
Roads. . ; 

Mr. ASHLEY, on leave, introduced the following 
joint resòlution as a substitute for that previously 
introduced „by him for the annexation of Texas; 
which was ordered to be printed, viz: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the..United States of América in Congress assembled, That 
the republic of ‘Texas, by the name and style of ‘the 
State of Texas,” be received and admitted into this Union, 
upon the same footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever, upon the following conditions: > 

1. That a convention, duly called by-the ‘constituted au- 
thorities thereof, shall so modify or amend the existing 
constitution of said Republic, as to adopt it to the canstitu- 
tion of the United States. š ate a 

2. That it shall also be so amended as to provide that said 
State may be divided into new States, not exceeding five in 
number, to be received and admitted into the Union, in 
conformity to the constitution of the United States, upon 
the same footing with the original States. f 

3. That the United States be authorized to adjust and set- 
tle all questions of boundary which may arise with other 
governments. is = he : G 

4. That all fortifications, barracks, navy and navy-yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, and accoutrements, 9}i mines, 
minerals, salt lakes and springy, all public edifices; ex- 
cept the capitol, court-houses, jails, and other buildings 
adapted to State, county, and other local purposes, and all 
other property und means appertaining to the public de- 
fence, belonging to said republic, not including the public 
funds, debts, taxes, and dues ol every description, be ceded 
to the United States. 

5. That all the public lands within the limits of said re- 
public be pledged to the payment of its debt, and trans- 
ferred to the United States in trust, to be sold and disposed 
of in the same manuer as the public lands of the United 
States, and the proceeds thereo! be applied to the payment 
of said debts, alter deducting the expense incident to the 
management and sale thereof; and after the final discharge 
of the whole amount of said devi, the residue thereof shall 
be annually paid to the State of Texas, unless other States 
shall be formed within her limits; in such case, it shall be 
apportioned and paid, respectively, in proportion to their 
representation in Congress: Provided, Thatin no event shall 
satd debt be assumed by or become a charge vponthe United 
States. y : . 

6, That a commission of four shall be appointed, two 
by the United States, and two \y the State of Texas, 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the debts of Texas; and 
there shall be paid an annual salary of three thousand dol- 
lars to each of said commissioners, in lieu of all other 
compensation whatever, which, with all other expenses iv- 
cidental to said commission, shall be paid out of the proceeds 
of the lands. That the United States shall presertbe such 
rules and regulations for the government of the corm- 
missioners, and for the convenient and prompt payment of 
said debts, as may be necossary; it being understood, that 
Texas may designate such debts as she may desire to be ` 
first paid, not exceeding the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars. ` 

7th. That such State or States as may he formed out ef 
that portion of said territory which lies horth of thirty-six 
degress and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall be “sub- 
ject to the provisions of the sth section of the act of Congress 
of 6th March, 1820, commonly called and known as the 
Missouri compromise; but such State or States as may he 
formed out of that portion of said territory which lies south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty rainutes north latitude shall be 
admitted into the Union with or without the provision spe- 
cified in said 8th section, as the people of each State, from 
the great diversity of said climate and products, may 
desire. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York, re- 
questing the senators and representatives from the 
State of New York to urge an appropriation for the 
improvement of the Hudson river: ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Aiso presented a petition from George C. Lewis 
and others, of Utica, Onondaga county, New York, 
praying for a reduction of the rates of postage; and 
a petition ofthe inhabitants of Erie county, New 
York, praying for the annexation of Canada simul- 
tancously with Texas; which were ordered to lie on 
the table, 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that it do pass, the bill from the House 


for the relief of the legal representatives of Alexan- 
der Mitchell. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, reported back without amend- 
ment, and with a recommendation that it do pass, 
the bill from the House for the relief of the Bank of 
the Metropolis. ‘ 

Mr, BAGBY, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported back without amendment, and with a rec. 
ommendation that they do pass, the House bill for the 
construction and improvement of certain roads in 
the Territory of Wisconsin; and the House bill sup- 
q joanne A to the act for laying off the towns of Fort 

adison, Burlington, Bellevien, Dubuque, &c. 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreien 
Relations, made an adverse report (which was or 


296 


"dered to be printed) en. the 
win, praying indemnity for losses sustained in Mex- 
ico. . T 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on. Indian Af- 

f airs, reported a bill for the ‘benefit of the Stock- 
bridge nation of Indians; which was read, and or- 
dered to a second reading. t 

On motion by Mr, BAYARD, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was discharged from the further con- 


sideration of the memorial of the officers and crew ` 


of the United States frigate Cumberland, praying 
for the abolition of the spirit portion of the navy 
ration; and the petition of Mary McNelly, for a re- 
newal of her pension. i . > 

The committee was discharged from this case on 
the ground that it was already provided for in a 
general bill, which had passed the Senate. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 
ported back, withòut amendment, and with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass, the bill from the House 
granting a pension to John E Wright. 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, it was 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the 
Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, what 
measures, if any, have been taken by the government of 
the United States to obtain redress from the British govern- 
ment for the illegal capture of the fishing schooner Argus 
of Portland, and other American vessels engaged in the 


fisheries, under a pretended infraction of the convention of 
the 20th October, 1838. 


_Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, reported back, without amendment, and. ad- 
versely to its passage, the bill granting a pension to 
Susannah Scott, the widow of William Scott. The 
report was ordered to be printed. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Jonn- 
son on Saturday last, was considered and agreed to, 
VIZ -0 P 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the Senate of the reasons which have 
prevented him from communicating copies of the corres- 
pondence, evidence, and papers, on file in the State Depart- 
ment, in the case of the owners of the brig General Arm- 
strong, called forby their resolution of the Sih ultimo. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill amendatory 
of the act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of government for the year 
1839, was taken up for consideration, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, on an amendment of the Committee 
on Finance. The amendment being agreed to, the 
bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered to be 
engrossed as amended, and read a third time. 

he previous orders were further postponed, and 
the bill authorizing the South Carolina Railroad 
company to import, free of duty, the necessary ma- 
chinery and pipe to construct one mile of an atmos- 
pheric railroad, was taken up, as in committee of 
the whole, for consideration. 

Mr. STURGEON objected to the passage of the 
bill. He wished to know under what peculiar cir- 
cumstances this iron is to be imported. 

Mr. EVANS expressed the hope that no objec- 
tion would be interposed to the passage of this bill. 
All the information he had was already well known; 
that was, that there was a new invention in Eng- 
land making an application of the atmosphere as a 
propelling power. It was, no doubt, an experiment 
so tested as to answer exceedingly well for a short 
distance. _Its application to a long line was not well 
settled. The pipe and machinery could not be made 
here; nor could it in England, except by the invent- 
or himself. ‘The committee thought that it would 
be an object to introduce the invention here, which 
would be for the benefit of the Pennsylvania iron 
manufacturers. They would thereby become ac- 
quainted with the manner of making the pipes, and 
furnishing them, if there should be any further de- 
mand in the country for them. The object for bring- 
ing the pipe and machinery into the country is this: 
The South Carolina Railroad company have a grade 
to overcome of a mile in extent by stationary pow- 
er. It was supposed, from the information re- 
ceived, that the atmosphere could be applied by 
them with great advantage, instead of the stationary 
machinery. The amount of duties was not very 
great; and the company would be at considerable 
expense for sending an agent abroad. If the pipe 
was successfully introduced into the country, It 
would, no doubt, be a benefit to the manufacturers 


here. . . 
Mr. STURGEON remarked that he did not like 
any innovation to be made on the tariff. If that 
law was altered at all, the alterations should be 
general in their character, and not partial. 
The bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered 


to be engrossed for a third reading. 


petition -of John Bald- - 
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Mr. TAPPAN moved to take up the bill granting 
to the county of Wyandott, in the State of Ohio, 


certain lots in the town of Sandusky; which motion - 


was disagreed to. 

The following resolution submitted by Mr. 
Breese on Saturday, was taken up, and agreed 
to, viz: ` a8 

Resolved,-That the President of the: United States he re- 
quested to inform the Senate whatquantity of the public 
lands have been reserved from sale in the- State of Hlnois 
as “mineral lands” south of the base line and west of the 
third principal meridian in said State, specifying particular- 
ly the sections and parts of .sections so reserved, with the 
township and range in which the. sameare situate, and in 


what year the same were reserved, and by whatact of Con- 
gress. 


The following resolution submitted by Mr. 
‘W oopripce on Saturday, was taken up, and agreed 
to, viz: ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cate to the Senate such information as may remainin the 


General Land Office, or the Treasury Department, concern- 
ing the “errors and frauds” in the surveys of the public 


lands in Michigan, in townships north and west of Sanga- ` 


mon bay—alluded to in the Jast annual report ofthe Com- 
missioner of thé General Land Oftice. That he transmit to 
the Senate copies of such memorial, resolution, or legisla- 
tive act of the legislature of Michigan on the same subject, 
as may remain in the Genera] Land Office. That he cause 
the Senate to be informed what progress may have been 
made in correcting those errors und frauds, or in resurvey- 
ing the lands in question; andthat he communicate to the 
Senate an estimate of the probable expense of completing 
those corrections or resurveys. 

Resolved further, That the said secretary inform the Sen- 
ate, on or hefore the first day of the next session, of the prog- 
ress made in correcting the errors and completing the re- 
turns of the survey of township 1 south, range 7 east, in 
the same State, and an estimate of the damages sustained 
(if any) by individual purchasers of lands within said town- 
ship by reason of such errors of surveys or false or imper- 
fect returns of such survey; and 

Resolved further, That the said secretary inform the Sen- 
ate whether, from the character of the country, or from difi- 
culty of access, there be any portion of the public lands 
along the borders of Lake Huron, or elsewhere in the State 
of Michigan, for the survey of which the rate of compensa- 
tion affixed by law is inadequate, and what addition to such 
rate of compensation in his opinion may be requisite. 

The act from the House extending the judiciary 
acts, was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . s 

The bills from the House making appropriation 
for the payment of naval pensions, and the support 
of the military academy at West Point, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1846, were read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. _ 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Revo- 
tionary Claims, made an adverse report (which was 
ordered to be printed) on the petition of Francis 
Sumter, the administrator de bonis non on the estate 
of Thomas Sumter, praying the reimbursement of 
money advanced by him to the United States during 
the revolutionary war. _ . . 

Mr. CHOATE submitted a motion that an addi- 
tional number of the abstract of the treaty of China 
be printed; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill entitled “An act 
to provide for the satisfaction of claims of certain 
American citizens for spoliations committed by the 
French prior to 1800.” . 

The question being, “Shall the bill pass?” 

Mr. McDUFFIE very much regretted that the 
Senate was called upon to act upon a bill of such 
magnitude as this without having ample time to dis- 
cuss its merits. He said it had passed to its present 
stage through the Senate very rapidly, without even 
any discussion at all, except the speech of the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Cyoate] in its sup- 
port, which he understood (as he did not hear it) 
was a very able argument in favor of the claims. 
He stated this not for the purpose of making com- 
plaint, but as his apology for presenting, at that 
stage of the proceeding, an argument against the 
bill. y 

Mr. McD. then alluded to the history of the 
claims, which originated nearly half a century ago, 
in consequence of spoliations committed by the 
French prior to 1800; and, so far as there was any 
responsibility on the part of the government to sat- 
isfy them, were rejected forty-three years ago. The 
first application to Congress, he believed, was mane 
in 1802, though the number of applicants could not 
be ascertained, as ail the petitions successively pre- 
sented had been withdrawn by the claimants. He 
inferred, from a petition presented in 1807, that the 
number of claimants was not more than ten or fif- 
teen. The number in 1802 was Perens not much 
larger. The next application for indemnity was 


made in,.1818 to the House of Representatives.” It 
was submitted to a committee of which Mr. Roberts 
of Pénnsylvania, was chairman, who made an ‘ads 
Misia taal on it. Another application was made 
in 1822 by a few individuals, sn referred-to a com-. 
mittee of which Mr. Russell, of Rhode Island, was 
chairman, who also made a:report unfavorable to 
the claimants. Again, in 1824, the claims were re- 
ferred to a committee of the other House, of which 
Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, was chairman, who made 
an adverse report upon them. So. that all the re- 
ports and all the decisions of Congress, prior to 
1827, were adverse to the claimants, except a report 
made by Mr. Maneum, of. North Carolina, who 
expressed the opinion that government was bound 
to ‘satisfy the -claims, but. upon grounds. no 
one would maintain at this day. So far as 
he (Mr. McDurriz) had any knowledge, 
the decisions of the Senate had been unfavorable to 
the claimants. Mr, McD. then wentinto a history 
of the origin of these claims, the circumstances under 
which the spoliations were committed, the proceed- 
ings of the two governments—France and England 
—concerning them, with the view to show that the 
Unites States was not bound in justice, or by the 
application of the principles of the law of nations, to 
satisfy them. : 

Before he had concluded, the hour for proceeding to 
the order of the day had arrived, and the bill was 
laid aside for to-day. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the joint resolution from the 
House for the admission of the State of Texas into 
the Union—the question pending being the motion 
of Mr. Arcuer for its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. WOODBURY, being entitled to the floor, 
addressed the Senate for about two hours. 

He said he regretted extremely that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, the resolution befure the Senate 
had been opposed with such earnestness by the re- 
port from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
also by the two able speeches of the senators from 
Kentucky and Virginia, [Messrs. Mornumap and 
Rives.) This feeling of opposition arose, in a great 
measure, in relation to the mode of annexation 
adopted by the other Ffouse as to this great na- 
tional question; but it was not his purpose to im- 
pugn the motives of those who differed from him in 
opinion; he should only deal with their. argumente. 
That this resolution had passed by a decided ma- 
jority in the other House, after there had beena 
virtual appeal to the people of this country in rela- 
tion to the subject-matter of the resolution, and after 
those who came fresh from the people had decided 
upon the propriety of adopting it; that itis as- 
sailed, under these circumstances, as not merely un- 
constitutional, but inexpedient,—was, he confessed, a 
circumstance well calculated to create surprise. Let 
him not be misunderstood by any gentleman on the 
other side, in what he now said, as admitting that he, 

Mr. W.) or any with whom he was associated, 
if it should be proved that this measure was uncon- 
stitutional or inexpedient, stood here to carry out 
this measure, in the language of those two senators 
who had lately addressed the Senate, as a high- 
handed measure of party supremacy. On the con- 
trary, those with whom he [Mr. Woopnury] was 
associated were equally opposed with himself to 
any violation of the constitution; and as this resolu- 
tion would conform to that constitution or not, so 
they would support it or oppose it. And let it not 
be understood either, as was intimated in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, that this 
was an attempt to appropriate to ourselves the 
lands of a weak and unoffending neighbor, without 
its consent, by a sort of piratical seizure upon their 
property. Nosuch attempt was contemplated by 
any of the friends ofthe measure. It could not be; 
and yet it was charged against them, that, by a tem- 

orary, fleeting majority, and a few resolves from the 
House of Representatives, they were determined to 
carry the measure, if possible, whether inexpedient 
or unconstitutional. 

He repelled all such inferences—all such imputa- 
tions. He yielded to no one in courtesy as. to the 
motives of gentlemen on the other side: he charged 
none of them with opposing this measure upon par- 
ty considerations, nor would he allow any such 
motives to be attributed to those on his side of the 
House. What! seizing upon the lands of an un- 
offending neighbor, because it is weak; when this 
resolution merely expresses our assent. to’ that 
neighbor coming into the Union, and. co-operating 


with us in the great business of ‘self-government; 
and when this government, which had béen in exist- 
ence fifty years, without stain or reproach, had never, 
to his certain knowledge, seized upon a foot of land be- 
longing to any neighbor, or any remote government 
had never, by felonious seizure, taken a particle of 
property of that description, upon any of the many 
occasions which had occured to tempt suc 
cupidity, if it existed! When they had it in their 
power to obtain by seizure distant islands and 
distant provinces, they forbore; they disdained to 
make use of that power. They wished for no ac- 
quisition of that sort. We desired no fraterniza- 
tion, unless with those powers which wished to 
fraternize with us. and partake of our institutions, 
unless they could ‚be connected by the free 
principles of our government—not ` taken „by 
seizure. When gentlemen talked about Patago- 
nia and the ' Celestial Empire coming into 
this Union, as he had heard suggested more than 
once, let them look back into our constitutional his- 
tory, and see if it is possible for this government to 
embrace any nation, unless that nation be willing to 
come in and adopt our republican institutions. 

And where does this charge come from—the 
charge that we are aggrandising ourselves at the 
expense of a great principle of national law, and in 
violation of the rights of neighboring countries? 
From a nation from whom we had never, since our 
independence, obtained a foot of property—from a 
nation which had seized upon lands, provinces, and 
regions of country in every quarter of the habitable 
globe; and who ‘had blotted over the map of the 
world with her forts of defence and offence, as we 
have with light-houses on our coasts, to protect and 
to save. When Poland was disbanded—when 
Affghanistan was seized upon—that was only a 


nine days’ wonder, and no complaint; no in- 
terference, was heard from us. But when we 
merely express our assent, (as the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] had 
said; when we merely consent that another 
country may unite with us in government— 
and that country formed of one hundred thousand 
of our brethren, our kith and kin, men who had 
worshipped at the same altars with us, who had 
been educated at the same school, trained up to the 
same republican te sta who had fought with us 
at New Orleans and Chippewa;—when we merely 
consent that they may come into our Union and 
participate in the blessings of our institutions,— 
one would suppose that the elements of our re- 
pustican government were to melt with a political 
reat, and chaos was to comeagain. He repelled 
all such inferences and attacks. He stood here to 
say that he was as jealous of our constitutional 
privileges and forms of government as any man on 
the other side of the house, Ie yielded that they 
were patriotic in their motives, and claimed that his 
side were also patriotic. North, South, East, and 
West—such portions of them as belonged to the 
party with which it was his pride to act—were as 
Jealous on this subject, and held the constitution as 
sacred, as any who charged them with an attempt 
to trample upon it by means of a high-handed, 
fleeting majority. What, then, were these consid- 
erations as to expediency, and what were they as to 
constitutional rights? Had we not travelled over 
this whole subject of expediency ata former session? 
had it not gone out to the world? had not the whole 
nation been agitated by it during the recent presi- 
dential canvass? and was it not as well understood 
now as it could be by a year’s further discnssion? 
After all this, would gentlemen stand here and deny 
the general expediency of a measure of this kind— 
the expediency of sustaining the general defence of 
this country, by uniting with a people in our neigh- 
borhood, who ask the liberty to become incorpora- 
ted with us, and enter into our measures for self- 
protection and self-defence? Our fathers settled, in 
the old Congress, the great question, after long de- 
bate, that our people, for the general defence, might 
cross the Alleghanies, and that they might go to the 
Mississippi, and should be free to navigate that river, 
and be free to navigate the great outlet. That people 
we are bound to protect. Weare bound, also, to carry 
outthe very first object in our constitution—the pro- 
tection of domestic tranquillity. We are bound to 
protect the institutions of our country, and the prop- 
erty of our fellow-citizens; and whether our people 
be on the plains of Savannah, or the prairies of the 
West, while the constitution lasts we are bound to 
pratect. them; and gentlemen, when they assail a 
proposition which tends to carry out that object of 
the constitution, assail the constitution itself, and not 
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merely the proposition. Do. we not. know, also,- 
that we are bound to protect the frontier in/every di- 
rection from the tomahawk and the torch of the sav- 
age, and that the policy of this government had 
driven the Indians upon that remote frontier, Was 
it not our duty to protect the settler from their at- 
tacks, and see that he isnot butchered in his cabin. 
And yet gentlemen say there are no grounds of ex- 
pediency in this measure. He passed by all these 
arguments, however. The great object, he appre- 
hended, in this discussion, and that which was most 
important, was the question whether the constitu- 
tion would admit of the accomplishment of this 
proposition in the mode contemplated. ` It was 
said that it might be in better form, because it 
asks the assent of Texas. Hs had no doubt that it 
might be better in a different form; but let him tell 
gentlemen that, if Texas wus to be admitted upon 
an equal footing with the other States, was it not 
as proper to ask her consent as that the constitution 
should have asked the consent of Virginia, New 
York, and other States? And when you bring it in 
asa government, not as a territory, does she not 
come in upon an equality with the original States? 
And let him say, also, Texas never would refuse 
her consent to divide her territory upon a general 
constitutional law. How was it the great States 
had uever refused their consent to divide? Where 
was the want of consent from the Old Diminion to 
the division of Kentucky?—of North Carolina to the 
division of her territory into new States?—of Mas- 
sachusetts to the division of Maine? You let New 
York, the Empire State—let her people (for he ad- 
mitted that this was a government of people, as well 
as of States) rise and say that she should be di- 
vided for the interests ofthe people, and New York, 
as a State, assented to he proposition. Were 
they not, like Texas, consulted upon this 
division? This proposition to consult Texas 
npon the division of her territory he 
alluded to because it came from the other branch of 
Congress with a decided majority. It was said, as 
another objection to this bill; that the lands and In- 
dians cannot be managed as well by Texas as by 
the general government. He granted it. He would 
prefer, in that respect, the proposition of the honora- 
ble senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Asiitey;] but he 
did maintain that the proposition now under con- 
sideration gets rid of one great objection to this an- 
nexation; and that is, that we do not assume the 
debts of Texas. They are now left to be paid by 
Texas herself. They must be left so, because 
otherwise it would involve insurmountable objec- 
tions throughout the whole country. As it stands 
now, it gets rid of all that. Can we do justice to 
Texas in that way? Itis said, truly, we take away 
her custom-house; but if her lands were one quarter 
sold, she would have ample means to extinguish her 
debt to the dollar; and, of course, these lands-in- 
crease in value upon being united to ours. Is there 
any impropriety to the creditor in this? Is there 
any impropriety in making a convenience of 
her custom-houses when enough is left be- 
hind to secure them? He would pass by all that 
with a single word as to its respectfuiness. If 
we had never had any communication with Texas 
upon this matter, there might be something disre- 
spectful in it. But in what position do we stand? 
Have we not been negotiated with, have we not un- 
derstood cach other from the beginning? Is it dis- 
respectful that aco-ordinate branch ofthe government 
should act uponit? The great question then is, is it, 
or ig it not, constitutional to annex Texas, or rather 
consent to her admission, in the manner proposed in 
this resolution? Now, if he understood the report 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
specches of the two gendemen who had addressed 
the Senate within a few days past, [Messrs. More- 
head and Rives,} the first objection urged was, that 
Congress cannot admit new States into the Union 
which are not territory already belonging to the 
Union. That was one branch of the opposition. An- 
other branch of opposition was, that we cannot ad- 
mit States into the Union by an act of Congress, 
although before territory within the United States, 
because it was not within the Union in 1789. 

[Mr. Arcuer said, from his seat, that the gentle- 
man was perfectly right in regard to the first objec- 
tion, but not in regard to the second.] 

Well, sir, what do we say on this side? That 
you may admit new States, by an act of Congress 
into this Union, whether they were territory in 
the Union or not previous te the passage of this 
act, and whether it was in the Union or not in 1789. 
That was the difference between us. But it was not 


. before-in it. 


enough to state the difference, but upon: what, 
grounds they say-on the other side that we cannot 
admit States into.,the Union, unless they were an 
existing part of the territory of the Union. They 
say that the treaty-making power is the only power 
that can bring territory into the Union which was not 
We say youcan bring it in either by 
the treaty-making power or by act of Congress. 
But when they come to reason upon the constitu- 
tion in support of their arguments, they resort 
to construction and implication to sustain them, 
in interpreting a clause in the constitution which 
requires no interpretation: “New States may be 
admitted by the Congress into the Union.” Now, 
if new States can be admitted by the Congress into 
the Union, we of course admit lands and people; 
and let him ask the chairman of the committee, [Mr. 


_ Arcuer,] what do States mean in this case? Sup- 


pose the constitution had said new lands and people 
may be admitted into the Union by the Congress: 
where would be the difference? And what do gen- 
temen say to this plain language of the constitu- 
tion? They say you must not take the-plain Jan- 
guage of the constitution, but take it in this way: 
Before you admit new lands into the Union, you 
must go buy those lands; thus interpolating this 
clause in thé constitution, or raising it up, in order 
to batter down an express clause. How, then, did. 
each side stand upon this subject? Upon this side 
they stood as they had always stood—supporting 
the constitution in its express grants. Wherever 
they were express, they wished to carry them out. 
How did they stand on the other side? . They stood 
not upon the words of the constitution, but upon 
whatever implication and construction they chose 


| to make from it. This was building up an implied. 


meaning in order to batter down an express one. 

Which of the great parties of this country had al- 

ways stood up for the rights of the people of the 

States and of Congress against executive encroach- 

ment? He would tell gentlemen that the very con- 

test here was a contest between the powers of Con- 

gress, as given to Congress by the people, and the 

powers of the executive at the other end of the 

avenue. It was well known that gentlemen on ‘the 

other side always had the disposition to increase 

the executive power. We did not contend that’ 
Congress held in its hands the treaty-making power. 

One would suppose, from the arguments, that the 
Senate and House of Representatives were trying ~ 
to steal from the executive the power to make trea- 
ties. What was the contest? It is whether you 
shall arm, by construction, this executive with the 
power to repeal the express language of the coustitu- 
tion, and give him a power which belongs to the 
two Flouses of Congress. He intended to meet the 
arguments from the other side with firmness. He 
would neither dodge nor flinch. Why did they 
argue that the constitution gives the treaty-making 
power to the executive? Had it ever been denied 
that the executive had the power to make treaties? 
Had we denied it from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment? 

In order to show that he stated the very same 
thing which gentlemen had urged, he had’ before 
him Mr. Madison’s resolution, showing that 
the House of Representatives did not claim any 
agency in making treaties. [Mr. W. here quoted 
from the Journal of the House the extract to which 
he referred.] 

And upon what grounds, then, did the honorable 
senator from Virginia say that the House, in pass- 
ing these resolutions, were assuming an executive 

ower? In adopting these resolutions, did it not 
eave the ratification of treaties to the Senate as it 
was before? Gentlemen will say how can this be 
when the Senate refused to ratify the treaty of 
Texas at the last session, when the matter was re- 
ferred to them? He would explain the difference. 
In that case the attempt, by treaty, was not to ad- 
mit Texas into this Union. No’ such proposition 
was made. We might buy one acre or a million 
of acres of territory by treaty, but that was not ad- 
mitting her into the Union as a State. There 
was no proposition in that treaty to admit 
her into the Union as a State. He said then, 
when that treaty was pending, that if ever 
she was admitted as a State, it must be by Con- 
gress. That was what was now undertaken to 
be done. Do we propose to admit her as a Territo« 
ry, not asa State? On the contrary, the treaty ig 
repudiated, and we proceed to-admit her asa State 
by this resolution. At the last session of Congress 
we were acting under the grant in the constitution 
given to the treaty-making power. He need not 
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talk of that. We were now acting upon the power 
conferred upon Congress, and not upon the treaty- 
making power, to admit new States. Gentlemen, 
therefore, made nothing by saying that we refused 
to ratify the treaty presented to usat the last session 
of Congress.. There was no. treaty before us now. 
It was an entirely different subject—that of making 
Texas a State. ` It was different in ‘substance, 
-as well as În form. Now the attempt is-made to de- 
ny to Congress this express grant. The gentlemen 
talked about this section of the constitution as being 
ashort one. He asked the honorable chairman of 
the committee, [Mr. Ancuer,] how long is the 
section which gives the treaty-making power to the 
President? and how many express grants are there in 
that clause? He had it beforehim. “The President 
shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties.” Just two 
and a-half lines! Where was the express grant to 
bring ina State, or even a territory? Upon what 


did he found that express grant? This merely con- ` 


ferred the power to make treaties. But treaties up- 
on what? That was the question. On looking into 
the report, he saw that the inference was, that 
this power could be exercised upon all matters 
connected with the general welfare. Only let us 
make treaties in what concerns the general welfare, 
and that whole clause, which has been known from 
the foundation of the government, gives an express 
power to do anything by a treaty for the general 
welfare! The clause in relation to the general wel- 
fare is given to Congress and the people, and not to 
the President and the Senate. 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” If any inference can be drawn from that, 
it is an inference in favor of the power of Congress; 
whereas, on the other side, they have drawn an in- 
ference in favor of the grant of the power to the 
President and the Senate. Was there any ground 
for objection against this express grant to admit 
new States, because it was embraced in so shorta 
space? Why, he must tell the honorable chairman 
of the committee that his report covered double, 
treble the space of the whole constitution itself, and 
that many of the most important grants in this in- 
strument are in three or four words. 

The gentleman from Virginia said that the grant 
was hid in an obscure corner. It was in the very 
place where it should be; it was among the affairs 
and arrangements as to States, and there it should 
be, and there it was distinctly and fully. And let 
him remark that one of the great beauties of that in- 
strument, like the beauty of the Scripture, was its 
brevity and terseness; and such was its precision 
that it had never been found necessary to make an 
alteration in it, except in relation to the mode of 
electing the President, and a clause concerning 
foreign nobility. It has answered all the objects for 
which it was designed, notwithstanding that brevity. 

Did this treaty-making power relate particulari 
to foreign or exterior relations? There was no suc 
language in the constitution. Most of the powers 
given to Congress were for foreign purposes—for- 
eign relations; leaving the domestic purposes and do- 
mestic relations to the different States. i 

While the gentlemen on the other side are obliged 
to resortto inference for what they maintain—name- 
ly: that it is only by the President and Senate that 
Texas can be admitted—he (Mr. W.) and his 
friends maintained the power of Congress to do it 
by an express grant in the constitution. On one 
side, all depended upon inference; on the other, on 
the words of the constitution itself. It is an ex- 
press power, just as much as the enumerated pow- 
ers of declaring war or making regulations concern- 
ing commerce. The declaration of war related to 
foreign affairs, and so did regulations of commerce. 
On various occasions, from the beginning of the 
government, Congress took action in relation to for- 
eign loans. In all these instances, would it be con- 
tended that the power of Congress to act ought to 
be taken away and given solely to the executive and 
Senate? It was a strange doctrine that the express 

owers of Congress, under the constitution, should 
fs broken down on the plea that the transfer of them 
to the executive and Senate would give greater se- 
curity to the people for the exercise of those pow- 
ers, when it was the sovereignty of the States was 
represented in the Senate, and the control = the 
people's immediate representatives in the House 
of Representatives" was taken away. f ; 

‘Another strange doctrine on the other side was, 
that what was usual to be done by other nations by 


“Congress shall” 
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treaty, in relation to their.adjustments with foreign 
powers, was to be inferred as the intention of the 
constitution in relation to this government, But let 
this matter be tested. Did Mr: Jefferson—as the 
arguments of the senators from Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia would seem to imply—hold that the treaty- 
making power, vested in the executive, with the as- 
sent of the Senate, absorbed -all the powers of the 
government in relation to foreign concerns, leavin 
Congress without any exercise of power on suc 
subjects? No; there was nothing inconsistent in his 
views with the doctrine which he (Mr. W.) and his 
friends held, that the executive and Senate may, by 
the treaty-making power, accomplish anything in 
relation to subjects of treaty with foreign powers 
which Congress is not empowered by the constitu- 
tion to do; and although in some instances the 
treaty-making power may do what Congress also 
may do, if that is considered more convenient and 
advisable, yet the power of Congress to carry out 
its express grants in relation to foreign affairs is hot 
either abrogated or lessened by the exercise of the 
treaty-making power. 

There is no analogy between the powers under 
our constitution and the custom or usage of other 
nations which either have no written eonstitution 
or have no legislation, or, if they have, legislation of 
a very limited character, because the power of 
declaring war, making treaties, &c., in monarchies, 
is vested in the King or Emperor, and the legisla- 
tive body, if any, exercises no control. The French 
ruler transferred Louisiana to us without consult- 
ing the people of France, or their representatives, 
as did the King of Spain Florida. Kings and 
Emperors in the Old World have sold and trans- 
ferred territory upon territory, with the people, 
like a flock of sheep. But can anything of that 
kind be done here, by implication or otherwise, 
because itis a custom in Europe? All we can do is 
to admit, with its own consent, a neighboring coun- 
try, under a republican form of government, willing 
to abide by and support our institutions, to a par- 
ticipation in our Union. This can only be done 
by the consentof the people of the State applying 
for admission, but not otherwise. They could not 
be transferredinto the Union by treaty, according 
to the usage of monarchies, when the people trans- 
ferred are not consulted. This matter of following 
the usages of monarchies might lead to great ab- 
surdities. For instance, suppose the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Arcuer] 
became the chief executive officer of this government, 
and, (being a bachelor,) should make a matrimonial 
negotiation with the fair daughter of some foreign 
court: would he think of sending a treaty to the 
Senate for ratification, by which the State of Maine 
or the State of Arkansas was to be settled on the 
bride as a dowry? [Great laughter, in which Mr. 
Archer heartily joined.] Yet nothing was more 
common than treaties of marriage and dowry be- 
tween European nations. 

The true principle was this: that Congress exer- 
cises the powers given to it in the constitution, till it 
meets with some obstacle, when it has to stop; and 
if these powers are not suficient to carry it further, 
the treaty-making power comes in and helps to com- 
plete what otherwise should remain imperfect. 
‘When Congress, exercising its granted powers, 
comes to a stage when it cannot perfect its legisla- 
tion, the treaty-making power is called in to do that 
which legitimately it alone can do. ‘The old confed- 
eration met with no such impediments, for it exer- 
cised the treaty-making power itself. 

Now, although Congress has power, under the 
constitution, to make commercial regulations with 
foreign nations—and that the power has been fre- 
quently exercised, is proved by the various laws on 
our statute book in relation to our commerce with 
Great Britain, which has a legislative body to pass 
laws consenting to and accepting our legislative pro- 
visions,—yet, in cases where there is no one to treat 
with but an imperial ruler, such as the Emperor of 
Russia, the Imaum of Muscat, or the Emperor of 
China, such regulations must be made by the treaty- 
making power, because there are no legislative bodies 
in those countries to pass recipient laws, such as we 
should pass by the legislation of Congress, in the 
exercise of the constitutional power. , ; 

But, in reference to the treaty-making power ex- 
ercised by the old confederation—why was it taken 
away and conferred upon the executive and Senate? 
Not, certainly, because there was less security in a 
majority of Congress, and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, than there would be in the President and Sen- 


ate alone, but because it was found extremely in- 


convenient in practice; and therefore, merely: for the 
sake of convenience and So piiisation, the treaty- 
making power was vested in the executive, by and 
with the eonsent of the Senate. “Even then, Patrick 
Henry, thinking there was more. safety in the parti- 
cipation of Congress, wished. the. House of Repre- 
sentatives to have the power of assenting to treaties. 
At the Hartford ‘convention the proposition wag, 
that the assent of hoth Houses should be required 
by a majority of two-fifths. 3 

It was plain that, in relation to the laws of Con- 
gress regulating our commerce with the British col- 
onies, we have been carrying out an express power 
of the constitution in reference to foreign matters of 
negotiation and compact; but had there not been a 
foreign legislative body to be a party to these regu- 
lations, the subject should have been left to the trea- 
ty-making Power our legislative power remaining 
unexercised because of the obstacle presented, but 
not impaired. Where, however, the legislative 
power can be exercised—as, for instance, in those 
colonial regulations—would any gentleman contend 
it ought not to be exercised, because the samé thing 
could be done by treaty? or .would any gentleman 
contend that there was more safety and security to 
our people in the action of the treaty than in the 
action of Congress in the matter 

It is maintained, on the other side, that all the pre- 
cedents we have, since the beginning of this govern- 
ment, in relation to the acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory, have been founded on the exercise of the 
treaty-making power. So they are, and very prop- 
erly, according to the rule laid down, and already 
explained, Our legislation could not be responded 
toby France or Spain, as they had no legislative 
bodies corresponding with our Congress; and if 
they had, the negotiation with them was for 
territory alone—the application for transfer to us not 
coming from the people, but the acquisition of the 
mere territory, being our object, for our national se- 
curity. The treaty-making power was properly 
exercised; and, although the first of these pre- 
cedents occurred in 1803, it was not till 1819, six- 
teen years afterwards, that a portion of the territor 
acquired was admitted into the Union; and then it 
was done by Congress, agreeably to its expressed 

ower in the constitntion. A long interval was al- 
owed for such foreigners as chose to remain on the 
territory to become Americanized, to learn the 
principles and operations of our institutions, 
that they might unite with our own population 
settling there, in due time, for applying for ad- 
mission into the Union. 

Gentlemen opposite rely much on arguments 
founded on their view of Mr. Jefferson’s opinions; but 
he (Mr. W.) could tell them that Mr. Jefferson was 
stronger authority against them than for them, Ali 
the eloquence of the senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Morennav] and the senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] seemed to aim at proving, through Mr. Jef- 
ferson, directly the contrary of what they them- 
selves admit—that annexation by treaty is constitu- 
tional. Now, whatever opinions or doubts Mr. 
Jefferson at first held on the subject, it was well 
known that he subsequently came into the views 
entertained by Mr. Madison, who made no hesitation 
of signing a bill admitting a new State into the 
Union. 

Mr. MOREHEAD interposed to called the atten- 
tion of the senator from New Jlampshire to Mr. 
Nicholas’s letter to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s answer, 

Mr. WOODBURY, in contmuation, remarked 
that the question discussed in those letters was the 
acquisition of territory; the question of the admis- 
sion of new States did not arise till nine years after- 
wards. Mr. Jefferson was not, like Mr. Nicholas 
or Mr. Madison, a member of the convention, and 
therefore not so well acquainted with the grounds of 
argument which had prevailed init. But even if 
the inference drawn from Mr. Jefferson’s opinions 
were fairly deducible from them, the cases are not 
parallel ones. The propriety of admitting territory 
by treaty, and new States by legislation, cannot be 
treated as the same issue. The treaty-making pow- 
er and legislative power, in those different cases, are 
notin conflict. 

Now, with regard to the arguments urged on the 
other side, that the convention never intended to 
give the power of admitting new States formed out 
of foreign territory, did not the history given the 
other day, by the senator from Pennsylvania, prove 
that the subject was very elaborately debated in 
convention; and that, although. the first draft-and 
subsequent amendments of the fourth article of the 
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constitution had restrictions in view, all such re- 
strictions were finally left out, and the general pow- 
er was given to Congress of admitting new 
States? It is said that this is not a legitimate 
power, and therefore we ought not to act upon it; 
that it usurps a power legitimately belonging to the 
executive and Senate—the treaty-making power. 
He would ask gentlemen where the power is found? 
‘Where do we get the power? Was it not in the 
constitution—the same constitution where the judi- 
cial and executive powers, as well as the legislative 
powers, are given by express grants? The Senate 
was a legislative body, yet it was associated with 
the treaty-making power; and it had the approval of 
nominations. So far, therefore, their action, in 
these respects, was the action of a legislative body. 
Gentlemen apply by implication restrictions to the 
constitution that they would not to an incorporated 
charter. They would not say it was a violation ofa 
charter to admit new partners with additional capi- 
tal, increasing the security and augmenting the 
wealth of the institution; yet new States, of the 
same republican form of government with our own, 
brothers and children devoted to our institutions, 
and as ready and willing to maintain our liberties as 
we are, may not be admitted, lest it would weaken 
and undermine our stability, instead of strengthen- 
ing and knitting it more firmly together, as it obvi- 
ously must do. 

Thus it may easily be seen that there is more 
speciousness than solidity in the argument that the 
treaty-making power instead of Congress ought to 
be resorted to in regard to this measure; for, as 
we have an express and legitimate power to ac- 
complish the object by legislation, it is proper that 
power should alone be exercised in the first instance, 
as far as it legitimately may go, which is to the full 
extent of admitting Texas in the manner proposed 
by the joint resolution of the House now under con- 
sideration. It is particularly proper, because it is 
more safe and more satisfactory. If the country to 
be annexed had no legistature to consent, there 
would be propriety in leaving the matter to the trea- 
ty-making power. But such was not the fact. The 
senator from Kentucky seems to think there is ex- 
ceeding t danger in this precedent—he was 
thrown into the horrors at the bare idea that it might, 
however improbable, lead to the admission of for- 
eign governments amongst us, of different tongues, 
religion, institutions, and habits, entirely inimical to 
our freedom. 

Is there no security ın our constitution against all 
this? Did the fathers of that sacred instrument 
think there was more security from these horrors, 
by placing the power of acting in regard to it in 
the hands of the President and Senate, than in the 
united hands of the President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives—in compound legislative depart- 
ment? When they gave the treaty-making power 
to the executive and Senate, the two-thirds major- 
ity in this body was only four; and was it likely 
that they thought these four safer than a majority 
of both Houses? The idea carried absurdity on 
the face of it. But the whole thing grows out of 
imagining impossibilities. In the first place, it was 
impossible for any other than a republican govern- 
ment, modeled upon our own principles, to be ad- 
mitted coustitutionally. In the next place, it is only 
a country peopled with our own people, educated in 
our principles of self-government, devoted to our 
institutions, speaking our own language, and con- 
nected with us by blood and social ties—such a coun- 
try and people as those of Texas—that would seek 
admission into our Union, or that we would consent 
to admit. 


‘What has been our course heretofore? Have we 
been admitting either monarchies or savage nations 
into our Union? From what quarter of the world 
have we admitted pagans to participation in our 
confederation? During the half century of our exist- 
ence there has been no such admission. When 
Louisiana was acquired we did not admit France to 
our Union; nor did we Spain when we acquired 
Florida. But, it is said, we propose admitting, with 
‘Texas, its government. Certainly we do; and there 
is good reason for it. Texas comes in with one 
hundred thousand of our brothers, children, and 
friends; our own race; our own people, who have 
fought with us against tyranny and. oppression; who 
have set the splendid example, as well as ourselves, 
of contending successfully for publie liberty and 
free institutions; who come amongst us, and amal- 
gamate with us, without requiring the alteration ofa 
aingle guaranty ofour national stability; but, on the 


` 


contrary, increasing our ability to maintain our emi- 
nence among the nations of the earth. 

lt has been said that itisa proposition to give a 

reponderance to the South over the Atlantic States. 
hat had been the result of the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, about which the same clamor was raised 
pending the negotiation for that acquisition? Did 
you not gain but an addition of five degress of lati- 
tude to the southern States, while you gain to the 
northern States eighteen degrees of latitude? Was 
this giving a preponderance to the South? Was it 
not quite the reverse? for gentlemen would not deny 
that, independently of the disparity between five 
degrees of latitude to the South, and eighteen to the 
North, the free States increase their population much 
faster than the slave States. Talk of danger! The 
danger was altogether on the “other side. He (Mr. 
W.) did not say this as the partisan of one section 
or another; but he stood here to do justice—even- 
handed justice to all, the Southas well as the North; 
and to abide by the constitution which guaranttes 
the interests of both. 

In the Madison papers he found that, in the con- 
vention on the 14th July, 1787, Mr. Gerry, in rela- 
lation to the dangers apprehended from western 
States was for admitting them on liberal terms, but 
not for putting ourselves into their hands. To 
guard against these consequences, he thought it ne- 
cessary to limit the number of new States to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, in such a manner that they 
should never be able to outnumber the Atlantic 
States. He accordingly moved that the num- 
ber of representatives in the first branch of the 
States thereafter to be admitted, should never exceed 
the number of representatives from the States ac- 
ceding to the confederation at the time. Mr. Sher- 
man opposed it, considering that in these new States 
we were only providing for our children and grand 
children, as likely to fe their citizens as citizens of 
the old States. 

Thus it is shown that it was even then foreseen 
that, west of the Alleghanies, the descendants of 
those forming the confederation would migrate and 
spread the republic and its institutions. 

But the chief argument on the other side is, that 
the admission of foreign territory was not contem- 
plated by those who framed the constitution. Now 
what were Mr. Madison’s own words? ‘That there 
was to be no limit to the republic.” Was not the 
acquisition of Canada contemplated? Was not the 
necessity of securing, by acquisition, the navigation 
of the Mississippi contemplated, and the command 
of the mouth of that river? Did they never contem- 
plate, in all this, the possession of foreign territory? 

Disunion is talked of. It is said Louisiana was 
brought in by general assent, and we should wait till 
Texas can be so acquired too. Now, was not the 
admission of Louisiana a subject of debate just as 
much as the present measure is. If the gentlemen 
who say Texas will be admitted by treaty—for they 
admit that is constitutional, and imply that they are 
ready to go for that mode of admission—were the 
friends of annexation, why did they not vote for the 
treaty last session? Why did not the two senators 
from Virginia vote for it? They now say they can- 
not vote for the House resolution because it is an- 
nexation by Congress—a usurpation of power be- 
longing to the treaty-making power. There are 
only the twa modes of accomplishing the annexaton 
of Texas: either by treaty or by legislation. Now, 
if the senators were opposed to both modes, how 
could they maintain that they were the friends of 
annexation? 

In 1812, we had the first threats of digunion. 
He held in his hands the proceedings of the Hart- 
ford convention. [Here Mr. - pointed out 
many passages in the report of these proceedings, 
showing the nature of the opposition to the admis- 
sion of new States.] 

Here is a newspaper which was received by the 
last mail, containing resolutions passed by the 
lower house of the Massachusetts legislature, con- 
taining the same doctrines held in 1803 and 1812. 
He read them as follows: 


RESOLVES CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF 


TEXAS. 

1. Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union States or Territories withont 
or beyond the original territory of the States and Terri- 
tories belonging to this Union at the adoption of the con- 
stitutiom of the United States; and that, in whatever man- 
ner the consent of Massachusetts may have been given or 
inferred to the admission of the States already. by general 
consent, forming a part of the Union, from such territory, 
the admission of such States, in the judgment of Massa- 
chusetts, forms no precedent for the admission of Texas, 


and can never be interpreted to rest on powers granted in 
the constitution. 

2. Resolved, That there has hitherto been no precedent of 
an admission of a foreign State or foreign territory into the 
Union ty legislation. And as the powers of legislation 
granted inthe constitution of the United States to Congress, 
do not embrace a case of the admission of a foreign State 
or foreign territory, by legislation, into the Union, such an 
act of admission would have no binding force whatever on 
the people of Massachusetts. 

3. Resolved, That the power never having been granted 
by the people of Massachusetts, to admit into the Union, 
States and Territories not within the same when the con- 
stitution was adopted, remains with the people; and can 
only he exercised in such way and manner as the people 
shall hereafter designate and appoint. 

4. Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts will never 
consent to use the powers reserved to themselves, to ad- 
mit Texas, or any other State or Territory, now without the 
Union, on any other basis than the perfect equality of free- 
men; and that while slavery or slave representation forms 
any part of the claims or conditions of admission, Texas, 
with their consent, can never be admitted. 


These resolves were adopted in the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday last—yeas 188, nays 


There was another argument made use of by the 
senator from Virginia—namely, that the interests of 
the South and southern States would be better se- 
cured and more safe in the hands of the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate, than in the hands of 
a fleeting majority of Congress. Now, as he un- 
derstood the argument, it proved nothing; for the 
members of the Senate represented States, and not 
population, and a two-thirds majority of States 
might represent a minority of population; whereas, 
by a majority in the House of Representatives, a 
full majority of the people of Union would be rep- 
resented, which it certainly would not be denied 
was as safe and secure as a two-thirds majority of 
States in this body. 

But who was it that doubted the fidelity of the 
popular branch of Congress to the obligations of the > 
constitution? Was it from his (Mr. W.’s) side of 
House that such doubts came? Who talked of ad- 
mitting St. Domingo, Cuba, Patagonia, and the 
Celestial Empire? Did any such ideas origi- 
nate, or were they even thought of at his 
side of the House? But all that he could 
pass by. When the violation of the constitution 
was so familiarly talked of, it was, however, another 
matter, and it became worth while to ask on which 
side did the most danger of that violation exist—on 
the side ofthe advocates or opponents of the annex- 
ation of Texas? Which side was it that said the 
constitution was a compact of hell, and ought to be 
| abolished? He held in his hand a newspaper he 
i had this day received, from which he would read an 
extract. 

Mr. EVANS. What paper is it? 

Mr. WOODBURY. ft is the Liberator—the 
highest authority of the opponents of annexation. 

Mr. DAYTON. We do not recognise that au- 
thority to speak for us. 

Mr. WOODBURY. Allow me to read what this 
paper eda represents one wing of the opposition 
to Texas—says. Talking of Mr. Hubbard’s state- 
ment, the editor characterizes it as ‘demonstrating 
what we have reiterated so long and so often, that free- 
men and slaveholders can never coalesce under the 
same government, but must be in eternal collision 
with each other, and therefore that none but the be- 
trayers of liberty will be in favor of striking hands 
politically with southern slaveholders, or remaining 
with them one hour in any union or compact. 
They are a race of monsters, unique, horribly distinct 
from all others, and more unappeasable, as a body, than 
hyenas.” 

These are the people who talk of violating the 
constitution by admitting Texas into the Union. — 
These are the grounds upon which annexation is 
opposed. It was very probable they were sincere 
in their opinions; and they, no doubt, were entitled 
to entertain them if they could come to such con- 
victions; but surely they were not the persons enti- 
tled to prate about violating the constitution. These 
are arguments, however, that should be met prompt- 
ly by every friend of the constitution, and doctrines 
hat ought to be rebuked and put down for the 
sake of our Union. As to the mere expression of 
opinions, he did not mean to say it should 
be put down; for he thanked God this was a coun- 
try of liberty; and he would say, if dangerous doc- 
trines were promulgated, let them be put down by 
the assertion of overpowering principles of truth 
and justice, and not by the sword. x 
~ Gentlemen talk about the anity of our institu- 
fons. Has it not been preserved by the exercise 
of the constitutional power of enlarging our territo- 


ry in the instance. of. Lou: ‘Will it not now, 

in the instance of Texas, be the same? What 

changes in our form ‘of government have taken place 
within the half century of our existence? Not one. 
Contrast ‘this fact with the course of events for the 
same period in the Old-World governments, which 
boast of their stability for centuries upon centuries. 
In En land we have seen two revolutions—one that 
of Catholic emancipation, the other that of the re- 
form laws affecting the franchise and representation 
of the people. In France we have seen revolutions 
from an-old worn-out monarchy to republicanism; 
from that to an empires then toa” restoration of 
monarchy, and finally to a new dynasty. In Spain 
there has been little else but continual change of 
government, : ; 

Was it nothing in favor of this resolution that it 
would put an end to the excitement on the subject? 
that it would quiet the turmoil raging through the 
Union, and calm those jealousies which have caused 
such heartburnings in sectional portions of the 
country? 

There are many points of argument which should 
be touched upon, if time permitted; but they would 
doubtless be ably handled by others. In‘ conclu- 

` sion, he would say that, in every view he could con- 
sider the question at issue, he felt convinced the 
measure of annexation was not only constitutional 
in the manner proposed, but in the highest degree 
expedient. And this was not all. He was-free to 
confess he had a wish of the heart on the subject. 
There is, (said Mr. W.) at this moment, an aged and 
hallowed veteran in his country’s service, now at 
the Hermitage, whose flickering lamp of life is fast 
burning out, while we tarry. He looks with anx- 
jety to this great consummation of his patriotic 
hopes. Most ardently do I hope he may not pass 
beyond the “bourne ‘from which no traveller re- 
tirna,” till he has witnessed the annexation of the 
“lone star” of Texas to this Union. 


Mr. CHOATE next obtained the floor; and, on 
his motion, the subject was informally passed over. 

Mr. BAYARD reported a bill from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. It was read, and placed on 
the calendar. 


On motion of Mr. MILLER, the House bill, re- 
orted from the Commitee on the District of Co- 
umbia, for changing the time of holding the circuit 

and criminal courts of the county of ashington, 
was taken up for consideration as in committee of 
the whole; but, 

‘On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, who intimated he 
had some‘amendment to offer, it was laid on the ta- 
ble for the present, 

On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, the Senate bill 
for the relief of J. S. Throckmorton. was taken up, 
considered, and ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the House bill ex- 
planatory of the bill making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic services of the year 1835, was 
taken up, read a third time, and passed., . 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate bill for 
the relief of George Duval was taken up, consider- 
ed, and ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the House bill for 
the relief of Peter Von Schmidt was taken up, con- 
sidered, read a third time, and passed. ; 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Senate bill to 
amend an act, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1845,” was taken up, considered, 
and ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

On motion of Mr. BARROW, the Senate bill to 
authorize a relocation of land warrants, numbers 3, 
4, and 5, granted by Congress to General Lafayette, 
was taken up, considered, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. ; 

On motion of Mr. UPHAM, the Senate bill for 
the payment of the 4th regiment in the 2d brigade 
of the 3d division of the Vermont militia, for ser- 
vices in the battle of Plattsburgh, was taken up, con- 
sidered, and ordered to be engrossed, and read a 

me. Í 

w orio of Mr. BATES, the Senate bill re- 
turned from the House, with an amendment—the 
bill providing for diatribuling five panded sopies of 
the books on the exploring expedition—was take 
up, and, on moton of Mr. TAPPAN, the House 
amendment was referred to the Committee on the 

ibrary. ss 
a The amendment of the House to the Senate joint 
resolution, to suspend. part of the third section of 
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the joint resolution of the lth September, 
relating to armories, was concurred in, i 

The Senate then went into executive business, 
and soon after adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownay, February 17, 1845. 

The journal having been read, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communications, viz: no 

A letter from the Second Auditor, transmitting 
copies of such accounts, repared in obedience to an 
act of Congress of 30th J une, 1834, as have been 
rendered by persons charged with the disbursement 
or application-of moneys, goods, or effects, for the 
benefit of théTndians, from the Ist October, 1843, 
to the 30th September, 1844, inclusive, together with 
a statement containing a list of the names of all 

ersons to whom goods, money, or effects, have 

delivered within the same period: laid on the 
table. 

A letter from the Sceretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in compliance with the twentieth see- 
tion of the act of the 26th of August, 1842, a de- 
tailed statement of the expenditure of the contingent 
fund of that department for the year ending the 
30th September last: laid upon the table. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in compliance: with the act more effectually to pro- 
vide for the national defence, by establishing a uni- 
form militia throughout the United States, passed 
March 2, 1803, an abstract from the returns of the 
militia of the United States: laid upon the table. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
House of the 6th instant, copies of all instructions 
in reference to the collection of duties on wines, 
coffee, or other articles of import, since the Ist day 
of June last; which letter and copies were referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. RATHBUN, on Saturday last, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported a bill 
(No. 609) to amend “An act concerning the govern- 
ment and discipline of the penitentiary in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” passed March 3, 1829; and it 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. [This 
notice was accidentally omitted in our report of 
Saturday’s eee 

On motion by Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act restricting the 
grant of pensions in certain cases,” was taken up, 
the question being on the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

After some remarks from Messrs. D. L. SEY- 
MOUR, McKAY, HAMLIN, and JOSEPH A. 
WRIGHT, the question was taken on the amend- 
ment, and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
100, nays 54. 

It was then read a third time, and passed. 
HISTORY OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

The next was the joint resolution from the Sen- 
ate, No. 11, for the distribution of the work on the 
exploring expedition; which was amended, on the 
motion of Mr. HAMMETT, by the addition of one 
copy for the republic of Texas. 

Mr. HALE moved an addition of one copy for 
the republic of San Marino; which was negatived, 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY moved an amendment, for 
the purpose of giving a copy to each midshipman 
as well as the lieutenants employed in that expedi- 
tion. ` 

Mr. BURKE opposed the amendment. He said 
the entire number at their disposal! was but one hun- 
dred copies, and thìs joint resolution disposed of 
nearly sixty of that number. : 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY advocated his amendment; 
and, in doing so, set forth the meritorious services 
of the class of officers he had designated, and the 
claims they had on the consideration of the govern- 
ment. He also stated that a printer’s token of two 
hundred and fifty copies could be printed for little 
more than the sum which the one hundred copies 
would cost;and he hoped that the number, there- 
fore, would be increased. 

He thought if there were favor to be shown to any 
gentlemen, it should be to those belonging to the sci- 
entific corps; and that it should also be extended to 


- the midshipmen as well as to other officers. © In no 


government had a similar enterprise been conducted 
with greater skill or greater success. This was our 
first attempt at an addition to nautical and general 
knowledge, and he should. be sorry to see it pass, 


without some expression by Congress of approba- 
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tion. The expenses were very. trifling particularly 
for additional copies——the types, plate Fae. g 
been of necessity previously prepared for any num: 
ber, however small, which might be published. 

The SPEAKER stated that the amendment of 
Mr. Keynepy would more properly. come in in 
another place. ; 7 

The question was taken on Mr. Burke's amend. 
ment; and it was agreed to. J UO, 

Mr. Kennepy’s amendment, proposed to the sec- 
ond seétion, now came up. | i 


Mr. McDOWELL held. if they were to make 
presents to the officers, they should also to the sail- 
ors. Upon their courage and their labors we must 
rely. Jf the gentleman would go this length, he 
(Mr. McD.) would unite with him in support of . 
this amendment. a 

Mr. SCHENCK, dissenting from the views of 
the gentleman. from Ohio, [Mr. McDowzitx,}- pro- 
ceeded to argue the policy of the amendment; pro- 
posing to give one copy of the. account of this exe 
pedition to those officers who had performed it, and 
who, in other governments, would have been 
knighted, or otherwise signally honored. He 
thought some mark of approbation and honor, es- 
pecially when accompanied with so little expense, 
should be given to these. meritorious officers who 
had so signally distinguished themselves in this ser- 
vice. He objected to that portion of the amendment 
which proposed the distribution of the smaller work 
to the midshipmen, thus subjecting the government 
to the purchase from Lieutenant Wilkes, with what- 
ever profit he might sce fit to charge, of a work for 
the mid kipmen, of which the material was their 
own journals. 


Mr. KENNEDY considered that the furnishing 
the large work, comprising twenty to twenty-four 
volumes, among all the officers, and the number 
which he proposed of the small work, would not ex- 
haust the number reacrved by the government. He 
gave notice of a further amendment, and of a reso- 
lution he should move hereafter, if in order, 

Mr. McKAY moved the previous question. 

Mr. KENNEDY hoped it would not be second- 
ed, as it would prevent his offering the further 
amendment of which he had spoken, and which 
was a necessary part of the amendment already of- 
fered. 

Mr. K., however, on being informed by the Chair 
that it would be in order, modified the pending 
amendment so as to include both propositions, In 
this form it proposes to add to the 2d section a pro- 
viso for the distribuvion to each commissioned of- 
ficer, and to each member of the scientific corps, one 

Wed h 
copy of the work, and to the Midshipmen employed 
in the expedition one octavo; and it directs the 
Library Committee to purchase fifty additional 
copies of the larger edition, and as many. of the 
smaller edition as necessary to accomplish the ob- 
ject proposed by these resolutions. 

The question was taken on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; and the vote stood—ayes 
68, noes 34. 

No quorum voting, the question was again taken 
when it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 91, 
noes 30. 

The main question was then ordered, and being 
taken on the amendment, it was rejected—yeas 65, 
nays 104. 

he question on ordering the resolution to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was carried without a 
division; and it was then read a third time and 
passed. 

The joint resolution from the Senate to authorize 
the attorney general to contract for the proposed 
edition of the laws of the United States, was taken 
up. 

Pr. BURKE moved to refer it to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRODHEAD inquired of the gentleman if 
this resolution had been examined by the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

Mr. BURKE replied that it had, and that it was 
by their instructions he moved to refer jt to the 
Committee ofthe Whole. 

Mr. Burxe’s motion was then agreed to. 

The bill from the Senate providing. for a free 
bridge across the Eastern branch of the Potomac 
was taken up; the question being on reconsidering: 
the vote by which it was laid on the table. 

Mr. McK AY moved to lay the motion for récon- 
sideration on the table. 5 ; : 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY said that. one of his col- 
leagues who took an interest ain the bill was absent, 


and he asked that the 
general consent. 

Mr. McCONNELL objected; and : 

The yeas and nays were then taken, and resulted 
thus: yeas 91, nays 75. So the motion to lay on the 
table prevailed. 

SURETIES OF SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 

The next bill was that which is designed to au- 
‘thorize the. Secretary of the Treasury to make an 
arrangement or compromise with the sureties of 
Samuel Swartwout, which some days ago was laid 
on the table. It now came up on a pending motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MURPHY said he knew this motion was 
not a debatable one, but he hoped the House 
would reconsider the vote, so that the friends of the 
bill might be heard in its favor. He was satisfied 
the facts of the case were not fully understood; and 
he therefore made an earnest appeal to the House to 
agree to the pending motion, and thereby permit 
some explanation to be made. 

Mr. G. DAVIS called for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER put the question to the Hois, 
And 27 voted in its favor; which were deemed suf- 

cient, 

„Mr. MURPHY called for a count of the other 
side, and 69 voted in the negative. No quorum 
voting, 

Tellers were then called for, and Messrs. Burks 
and GRINNELL were appointed, and they reported 
30 in the affirmative; so the yeas and nays were or- 
dered, and being taken, resulted thus: yeas 71, nays 
77, So the motion to reconsider was lost, 


REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

The next bill was the bill to regulate the pay of 
the army of the United States and for other pur- 
poses, on which the previous question had been or- 
dered, 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed. 

p question then being on the passage of the 
Mi, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked for the yeas and 
nays. ‘ 

r. J. P. KENNEDY said as there were some 
important provisions in this bill, he wished, before 
taking the question, to move a call of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS rose and gave his views at some 
length upon this bill—in favor of which he should 
vote—and upon various other subjects connected 
therewith, and with the action of this House during 
the present session. Notwithstanding this rage for 
the reduction of the army, no man, he said, could 
fail to see that if the measures which had passed 
this House for the “reannexation” of ‘Texas, (in- 
cluding a great portion of undisputed Mexican ter- 
ritory, and in the city of Santa Po) and for the im- 
mediate occupation of Oregon, passed into Jaws, our 
army must be vastly increased, involving the addi- 
tional expenditure of millions. 

Indecd, he understood that there was a proposi- 
tion on foot which had not yet reached the House, 
to raise five additional regiments. He went on to 
speak of the possibility of England’s getting Cuba 
by accession from Spain; and contended that, in that 
evem, we should have no -right to go to war with 
her after our taking Texas. He asked what would 
be the probable event of any battles we might have 
with England, with a navy only half as large as 
hers; and that to get a navy sufficient to cope with 
her, we must saddle the nation with an additional 
expense of forty millions a year. Great Britain will 
say that the necessity for: her taking Cuba will be 
much greater than ours for taking Texas, for the 
purpose of extending the area of freedom by ex- 
tending and perpetuating slavery. ‘The occupation 
of Oregon would also require a large increase of our 
army; and he then spoke of. the probability of our 
reannexing California, which would require an addi- 
tional force. 

fle continued to speak of.the probable conse- 
quence of this spirit of conquest which was mani- 
festing itself, somewhat ironically. He gaid at some 
future day we might hear the Speaker not only an- 
nounce on this floor the “gentleman from the 
Rocky mountains,” or “the gentleman from the Pa- 
cific,” or “the gentleman from Patagonia,” but “the 
gentleman from the. North Pole,” (laughter,] and 
also ‘the gentleman from the South Pole,” [renew- 
ed laughter;] and the poor original thirteen States 
would dwindle into comparative insignificance as 
parts of this mighty republic. He spoke also of the 
compromise of the ‘Texas question as an insult to 


question might belaid over by 
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the freemen whose representatives agreed to it; and 
added that the line 360 30° there: fixed, was more 
than 29 further than the territory of Texas ever ex- 
tended. He said that 34° was as far as Texas could 
claim. It would be recollected that a resolution had 
been here agreed to calling upon the President to 
inform this. House what were the boundaries of 
Texas; but they had not yet got any answer. He 
was commenting on this subject when his hour ex- 
ired. : 
p Mr. RAYNER next obtained the floor; and he l 
said he was opposed to a reduction of the army, 
whether in fend: to its materiel or to its pay, as. 
contemplated by the bill. under consideration; and. 
although he concurred in many things here with the 
gentleman from: Massachusetts, he did so net for 
the same reasons. But in respect to the annexation 
of Texas to this Union, he was opposed to it, be- 
cause he believed it would involve this country in a 
foreign war; and hence he was opposed to a reduc- 
tion of the army; and likewise because he believed 
that the army should be increased, rather than di- 
minished; for no matter what might be his hostility 
to that measure, if the voice of his country declared 
that Texas should be annexed, and foreign war 
should be the consequence, he would go for his 
country, right or wrong. He should be in favor of 
preparing a force, not alone on land, but on the 
ocean, by which we might be able to achieve glory 
and honor, both in peace and war, if his country re- 
uired it. He was also opposed to this reduction of 
the army on account of the lurking feeling display- 
ed here and manifested against a high military man 
of this country. Whata demoralized state of things 
in this country may not prevail, when they saw 
men here seek to effect a great national object out of 
hostility to an individual! This feeling was be- 
traying itself against a man who had fought gallant- 
ly under the “stars and stripes,” when many of 
teas who assailed him were in their nurse’s arms; 
aman who bore on his mutilated body honored 
scars received in his country’s cause; a man who 
was as remarkable for his administration of civil at- 
fairs, when he was intrusted with them, as for his 
judgment and prowess in the field. Gentlemen 
Seemed to anticipate trouble as coming from that 
distinguished man; but if he mistook not the signs 
of the times, the day was coming when he would 
give them much more trouble than they now 
think of. 

He had said that the annexation of Texas to this 
Union will inevitably involve this country ina for- 
eign war, and he now proposed to give some rca- 
sons which had brought him to that conclusion; and 
he did so with more propriety, because it was gen- 
erally understood that the measure which had pass- 
ed the House will, in all probability, come back in 
a somewhat different shape than that in which it 
left. He was anxious, when this subject was be- 
fore this House, to express his views upon it, be- 
cause he was anxious that the people of that section 
of country from which he came should know the 
grounds on which southern men stood on this 
question; but he was now more anxious, 
because he could not fail to discover a tone 
of feeling here which may result in conse- 
quences hereafter that may jeopard our free in- 
stitutions, and shake this Union to its centre. If, at 
the period of the Missouri compromise, and the ad- 
mission of a State which grew up out of our undis- 
puted territory—at a time, too, of comparative quiet 
and composure—this country was well nigh blown 
into fragments. What might not be expected now, 
when a proposition was made to annex territory to 
which, thus far, we have acquired no shadow of a 
title, and on which the public mind is already rest- 
less and feverish, and which is stimulated to further 
action by fanaticism at one hand of the Union, and 
disaifection at the other. They had been told that 
on such subjects they should not look at ulterior re- 
sults, but to their immediate and palpable elements; 
bat he could not agree with such a proposition. 
Trey were legislating for the futare as well as for 
the present, and it was the part of statesmanship to 
look at every question in regard to the influences 
which it will exercise on the whole country, It 
was the part of wisdom to forego present advantages 
for future and greater good; and in legislating, duty 
required of them not only to secure for the present 
the greatest good of the greatest number, but to guard 
against evil for all time to come. He then wenton to 
enumerate some of the evils which he believed would 
result from the annexation of Texas. He said, in 
respect to the objection that there wasa want of 
power to acquire foreign territory, that he consid. 


ered thata settled question. The purchase-of - Lou- 
isiana in 1803, and of Florida in 1819, had settled 
that question as far as precedents could settle a 
uestion; for, notwithstanding the constitutional dif. 
culties which presented themselves in the purchase 
of Louisiana, the almost unanimous acquiescence 
of ail sections of this country, and the almost unani- 
mous approval of all departments of our govern- 
ments, and classes of our people; plainly. prove that 
this matter had been determined by the public voice 
not to be contrary to our national policy, or incon- 
sistent with our organic law; and, he who took dif- 
ferent ground now must be. an impracticable and 
dreaming visionary indeed, and be likely to be 
left far behind in the march of improvement.. Nor 
did he see anything in the objections which had 
been urged on the ground of a surrender of the sov- 
ereignty of Texas. If Texas could dispose of an 
acre of her territory, she could dispose of the whole. 

He further examined, at some length, the objec- 
tion that had been made to the-annexation of Texas 
on the ground that it would be a surrender of her 
sovereignty. He denied that this would be the case, 
and argued that the purchase of her territory would 
not necessarily be the purchase of her sovereignty, 
but the merging ofher sovereignty in that of the Uni- 
ted States, only so far as the first’ was inconsistent 
with the second. l fee SE aI 

As he stood entirely on his own ground, and did 
not wish to be held responsible for the arguments of 
other gentlemen against this measure, he proceeded 
further to point out what he considered the inva- 
lidity of some other arguments against annexation. 
One of these was the distinction that had been urged 
between the acquisition of foreign territory and of 
foreign States. He thought that one was as practi- 
cable as the other. 

Nor did he object to annexation on the ground 
that it would be a breach of faith towards Mexico. 
The distinction between independence de Jacto and 
independence de jure he contended was obsolete. 
In recognising the independence of Texas we had 
seeno wlodged her an entire sovereign, as fully com- 
petent to dispose of her sovereignty as to make a 
commercial treaty; and such a treaty.we had made 
with her. If Mexico, following out the stubborn- 
ness of her disposition, should refuse for fifty years 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, must 
we wait during that time before we could treat with 
her as a foreign nation? 

He now advanced to the main part of his argu- 
ment, and laid down the proposition first that under 
our institutions this House could not rightfully take 
cognizance ofany such question. There could not, 
under our institutions, constitutionally be any such 
thing as extra-territorial legislation. “Our laws re- 
ceived their binding force under the constitution. 
The constitution extended only over the limits of 
the United States; and consequently our laws. lost 
all their vitality the very moment they overstepped 
the boundary of the territory of the United States. 
This was a contract with a foreign nation; “treaty”? 
was the only word used in the constitution, where 
reference was made to compacts with foreign na- 
tions;and hence an obvious conclusion (he argued) 
was, that all contracts, or compacts with foreign na- 
tions, were treaties. It was only by treaty that the 
inceplive steps of a contract with foreign nations 
could be entered into; it was true, that in adjusting 
the subsequent details, the action of Congress 
might be necessary. It was indispensably neces- 
sary, first to bring the subject before the House in 
the proper mode for consideration. Sitting here ag 
a House of Representatives, they could not know 
officially that Texas was willing to come into this 
Union; that must be ascertained by the treaty-ma- 
king power established by the constitution. 

Another reason against this measure: annexation 
by act of Congress would Introduce into our sys- 
tem a new clement of strife and confusion. If an- 
nexation was effected by act of Congress, would 
not that act, like all other the acts of Congress, be re- 
pealable? No pledge would be given, or could be 
given, to a foreign nation by act of Congress; con- 
sequently, what would there be to prevent the re- 
peal of this act? He did not wish to be understood 
as saying that should. the question thus ever arise, 
he would vote for the repeal of the act. He should 
vote against it for the sake of the preservation of 
the peace and harmony of the nation. Buthe Ye- 
ferred to the fact, that in the excitement of feeling 
which was engendered by this measure, the gues- 
tion of repeal might be agitated, and should a ma- 

jority be returned to Congress in favor of such re- 
peal, what patriot could contemplate the state of 
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things that would then ensue, but with horror. 


* What hope ever after: could be indulged of the har- 
mony, or of the perpetuation of our glorious Union? 
It was said.that~ this cry of repeal might be raised 
against the new States that had been admitted into 
the Union, as well as against Texas; but- the case 
, was widely different. When ‘these States were ad- 
mitted, we were dealing with our own people and 
with our own territory, and no negotiation with a 
‘foreign State was necessary.. The deeds of cession 
and the ordinance of 1783, in relation to the North- 
“western Territory, as well as the purchase of Loui- 
siana, operated as a pledge as binding as the-consti- 
tution itself, This nation never could be bound to 
another one, except in the way pointed out by the 
constitution. Mr. R. then replied to some of the 
arguments of Mr. Dovexass, and continued speak- 
ing a few minutes when the Speaker announced that 
his hour had expired. 

Mr. JAMES A. BLACK observed that he did 
not design, atthis late hour, to detain the House by 
any remarks on this bill. He only desired to say, 
in justice to himself and the committee, that in this 
whole attempt.at reform they were influenced by no 
hestility to the army or its gallant head. On the 
contrary, their desire was to render it more efficient, 
and to promote the true interests of its officers. The 
salary of the major-general had been increased to 
over $7,000 a year; and though he was willing to 
bring it back to $5,000, he would do so out of no 
hostility to him, or want of respect for his distin- 
guished services, and he would be willing to vote for 
him as high a salary. as for any other officer in that 

command. ‘He, and those who-acted with him, 
“were not for reducing the army, but for reforming 


its abuses. He would not have said thus much had . 


it not been for the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. Mr. B. concluded by moving: the previous 
question. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD called for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill, which were ordered, 
and the question being taken, it was decided in the 
aflirmative—yeas 107, nays 37. 

So the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER then laid before the House an 
executive communication from the Post Office De- 
partment, showing the amount for certain expendi- 
tures for wrapping paper, &e. It was referred to 
the Committee on the Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN endeavored to get the House 
to take up a bill in which he felt some interest; but, 
pending that motion, 

The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
‘presenting them: 

By Mr. BOWLIN: The petition of the Hon. Bryan Mulan- 
phy and 60 others, members of the St. Louis bar, asking that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States be 
republished, at public expense, and distributed, upon some 

equitable basis, to public libraries and other institutions, 

so that the principles there adjudicated and settled may have 
_@ more extensive circulation: referred to the Joint Com- 

mittee on the Library. 
Byd E CARY: The petition of Noah Ely and 68 others, 
citizens of Otsego and Chenango counties, praying for the 
establishment of a mail route from Oneonta to New Berlin, 
by way of Butternuts: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial of Walter R. Jones, 
Jacob Harvey, and other officers and persons connected 
\vith insurance companies in the city of New York, for the 
enlistment of boys in a naval school: committed to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3  BIOLACK: The petition of citizens of northern 
ania, for the establishment of a national foundry 
esbarre, Pennsylvania: referred to the Committee of 
on the state of the Union. ‘he memorial of 
ilkesbarre, asking the passage of the Senate 
ion of postage: referred to the Committee 
he stale of the Union. 
By Mr, SIMONS: The petition of the widow of the late 
1 Pike, for a claim originating in the war of 1812. 

ty, BUFFINGLON: The petition of Robert D. Me- 
, citizens of western Pennsylvania, pray- 
ruction of a Macadamized road from the 
Comberland read, by the United States arsenals at Pitts- 
burgh aud Meadville, to the harbor of Erie. The petition 


of ies Sullivan and 91 others, of similar import. The 


Kee and 131 
ing for the € 


£ James Douglass and 20 others, of similar import. 
on of E. Mamboff and 56 others, of similar im- 
e petition of Andrew Cams and 11 others, of simi- 
fi import. AK 

Ny air, SAMPLE: The petition of Alexander Stephenson, 
ciuseo county, Indiana, for relief. 3 

K: The petition of George Swope and 

hiladelphia county, Pennsylvania, 
praying for an alt of the nataralization laws: refer- 
zed to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUOMPSON: The petition of R. H. Baford and 
48 other citizens of Mississippi, praying the establishment. 


_ others, citizens of Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
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of a mail route from Hernando, in De Soto county, to Ox- 
ford, in Mississippi. i 

. By Mr. CATLIN: The memorial of L. C. Coe and 64 
rayini 
for the immediate repeal of the slave laws now in SA nd 
the District of Columbia: referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. The memorial of Joseph Lawrence 
and 383 others, praying, for an appropriation of forty thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of aieh house gr beacon on 
Black Ledge, oft New Londoòn harbor, Connecticut; also 
praying for an appropriation of four thousand. dollars for 
the erection of a light-house to indicate the entrance tothe 
harbor of Black Point Bay; between the harbor of New 
London and the mouth of the Connecticut river: referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. The memorial of Joseph 
Hurlburt and 51 others, citizens of Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, against the proposed annexation of Texas: refer- 
red.to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The memorial of 
Moses Pierce and 186 others, citizens of Norwich, in the 
State of Connecticut, praying that the franking privilege 
may be abolished, and that there may be established a uni- 
form rate of postage of two cents onall letters weighing 
half an ounce or less prepaid, and four cents when not pre» 
paia: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. HALE: The remonstrance of E. N. Hidden and 67 
others, citizens of Deerfield, New Hampshire, against the 
annexation of Texas to the Unian: referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The petition of E.N. Hidden 
and 70 others, citizens of Deerfield, New Hampshire, that 
Congress would abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories: referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR: The memorial of Joshua A. 
Spencer, James Lawrence, and 100 others, members of the 
barand the judiciary of the State of New York, praying 
Congréss to make provision for depositing the reports of 
the decisions ofthe Supreme Court of the United States in 
the offices of ihe county clerks of the several States and 
Territories of the Union. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, February 18, 1845. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
atea communication from the Treasury Department 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 18th April last, information upon the 
subject of the experiments made at the light-house 
at Christiana river for testing the advantages of gas 
as a substitute for oil in the light-houses; which, 
on motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Also, laid before the Senate a communication 
from the War Department, transmitting a copy of 
a report of Lieutenant J. M. Gillis, detailing the 
plan and construction of the depot of charts and in- 
struments, with an outline of its astronomical instru- 
ments, library, &c.; which, on motion by Mr. 
BAYARD, was referred to the Committeeon Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. MERRICK presented additional testimony 
in support of the petition of William W. Buchanan, 
a soldier of the revolution, for a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WHITE presented a petition from citizens 
of Hendricks county, Indiana, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage and the abolition of the 
franking privilege: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from Wm. W. 
Sweeney and 121 citizens of Newport, Herkimer 
county, New York, praying for a reduction of the 
rates of postage to two cents to all parts of the Uni- 
ted States and the abolition ofthe franking privi- 
lege: ordered to lic on the table. 

‘Also, presented a petition from thirty-three cit- 
izens of Salem, Washington county, New York, 
praying that Congress will reject all applications for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States: order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the joint memorial 
of the speaker of the assembly of the State of New 
York, with the members of the assermbly, and a 
majority of the members of the Senate in attend- 
ance at the Capitol, without distinction of party, 
asking Congress to pass a law by which the reports 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States may-be placed within the reach of the peo- 
ple and bar in the different States and Territories of 
the Union: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STURGEON presented the petition and ac- 
companying documents of Mr. John Hall, a resi- 
dent of the town of Beaver, Pennsylvania, for a 
pension: referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition of John Dillard, praying 
pay for cattle furnisbed by him to the troops: of the 
United States; and it was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was reterred the petition of Com. 
Jesse D. Elliott, praying compensation for certain 
extra expenses Incurred as commander in the Med- 


iterranean, reported a bill for his relief; which wes 
jead, and ordered to a second reading... : 
Mr. DAYTON submitted a resolution; which. was 
read as follows, viz: ; ie 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Libra i 7 
ed toinquire, forthwith whether a te tok ey eee 
forwarded within the past yearby the French Chamber of 


‘Deputies, or any other department of the French govern- 


ment, for the use anid benefit of the government of the’ Utii- 
ted States; and if.so, that the committee immediately prä: 
cure possession thereof, and deposit the same in the Cott- 
gressional Library. f k 

Resolved, further, That, upon the receipt of said books, 
the librarian of Congress be directed to acknowledge the 
same in proper terms; and that he indicate the high sense 
entertained by this government of the courtesy which 
prompted their presentation. i 

Mr. DAYTON remarked, that the “facts referred 
to were known to some members of the Senate, he 
was convinced; and he acknowledged, with shame 
and humiliation, that they were true. It appetred, 
he said, by: an annouricement made in the New 
York papers, that the valuable books which were 
presented some time since by the French Chamber 
of Deputies to the United States, referred to in the 
resolution, laid nine months in one of the common 
custom-houses, and were eventually sold there for 
storage. Now, if it was so—and he entertained no 
doubt. of its truth—it was most discreditable to the 

-overnment; and every man who reflected upon the 
‘act must feel a sense of humiliation and shame that 
such a transaction should have taken place. They 
could only say that they regretted it; and it was, 
even then, an awkward and unpleasant affair, at 
most. It would appear as if wo wore regardless of 
{though he knew that it was not so) all those cour- 
tesies and civilitics which ought to characterize the 
intercourse of nations, to thus overlook the courtesy 
of a foreign nation in this respect. If it was not a 
matter of notoricty—for the circumstances have be- 
come notorious—the resolution might be deemed 
unnecessary, But it was due to the French gov- 
ernment, if not to ourselves, to make some acknowl- 
edgment of the mistake which had been com- 
mitted. ‘ 

Mr. TAPPAN was understood to say that, from 
his understanding of the matter, the books could be 
recovered without purchase. It struck him that a 
box of books, directed to the government ‘of the 
United States, should not be sold by the collector of 
any port, not having authority by law to sell prop- 
erty of the United States; therefore the sale was il- 
legal. He had no objection, however, to. the ro- 
purchase. 

Mr. DAYTON remarked that the senator from 
Ohio had not atended accurately to the terms of the 
resolution. It required simply that the Committee 
on the Library shall get possession of the books. 
They are, in point of fact, in possession of a pur- 
chaser. The resolution only requires that they 
should be reclaimed. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought it was a most extraor- 
dinary case. He would be gratified to know from 
the honorable senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Dayton,] with what functionary of the government 
these books were authorized. to be placed; also, by 
what authority anybody would sell those books 
sent to the United States. He repeated that it was 
a most extraordinary case indeed. 

Mr. DAYTON remarked that it was not less cx- 
traordinary than true, that the boxof books was 
addressed to the government of the United States, 
and soldat a common custom-house sale in New 
York city; and, for the benefit of the senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrix,] he had read at 
the Clerk’s table an announcement of the fact of the 
gale, to satisfy custom-house storage. 

The publication showed that, amongst other 
books, were 20 volumes, comprising a period of 120 
years—very valuable. A gentleman now cogni- 
zant of the sale, was in the French Chamber of 
Deputies when the authority of the present was 
passed. These same books were suffered to lie 
nine months in the public ware-house, and to be sold 
for storage. 

Mr. McDUFFItE remarked that, as the present 
was authorized by the Chamber of Deputies, the 
acknowledgement should be made by joint action 
of Congress, or should emanate from some officer 
of that House. This extraordinary mistake seemed 
to grow out of the fact that the books were sent to 
the United States, and not to any functionary of 
the government. f : 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, the resolu- 
tion was amended by striking out the words ‘libra- 
ry of Congress,” and inserting “Joint Committee on 
the Library;” and, as thus amended, it was adopted, 


H 
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` Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from 2,000 
citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, praying for reform 
in the naturalization laws. It was his desire, in pre- 
senting the memorial to the Senate—he felt that it 
was due to the dignity of the petition—to make a 
few words of commentary on the subject of it. Al- 
though he was of opinion that the object of the me- 
morial was to enforce-what was well known to Con- 
gress, he could not refrain. from. expressing his 
gratefulness to see a subject of such superlative im- 
portance interest the public mind to that -degree to 
which it appeared tobe interested. This was, in his 
opinion, the true mode which. should be pursucd 
by the people to obtain this great object; 
which these 
petitions of a few individuals, but by a commu- 
nity of people; a mode so imposing, that the 
representatives of the people would have nothing to 
do but accord to their wishes. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if other citizens had emulated the 
example of the signers to the memorial he held in 
his hand, the subject of the memorial would no lon- 
ger remain a question for the councils of the coun- 
try to decide upon, If the people would take that 
course, they would have nothing further to do to 
compel the attainment of that great public policy. 
He could not but express his confident expectation, 
that when the bill came up for consideration, having 
the object of the petition partially in view, he might 
successfully invoke the aid of the honorable sena- 
tors from Missouri, who would be, probably, not 
wanting in attention to this movement of theircon- 
atituency. These gentlemen hold to the doctrine of 
implicit obedience to the will of their constituents. 
Through that principle he should, on a proper occa- 
sion, invoke the aid ofthese senators to carry out 
the reform prayed for in the memorial. 

The petition was then presented, and ordered to 
lie on the table, 

Mr. ALLEN desired to ask of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee whether it was his inten- 
tion to cali up, and press upon the consideration of 
the Senate, the bill reported from that committee on 
this subject, this session. And whilst he was up, 
he would inquire whether there was any senator on 
the otber side who could inform him as to what. 
progress was made by the commissioners appointed, 
ae in the cities of Philadelphia and New 

ork, to take testimony, with the view to the inves- 
tigation of the subject-matter of the bill before the 

Judiciary Committee. Whether it proceeded to ex- 
ecute its office, and to make a report to the commit- 
tec, or to the Senate, on this subject. He did not 
know precisely under what authority these com- 
missioners in those States were appointed. TIe did 
not know by whatrule they would regulate their in- 
vestigation. He knew nothing about them further 
than what he had observed published in the 
newspapers. At all events, before the bill 
concemmg the naturalization system came up 
for consideration, that side of the House would 
like to have some information in regard to 
the question, and the doings of these commis- 
sloners. 

Mr. BERRIEN, in answer to the inquiry pro- 
posed by the senator from Ohio, stated (what he be- 
lieved was known to the members of that body) that 
when the petitions concerning a reform of the natu- 
ralization laws were referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the reference was followed by a resolution, 
in the first instance, vesting the committee with pow- 
er to send for persons and papers for the examina- 
tion of the several objects, which superseded the 
resolution, and which were connected with the sub- 
ject of naturalization. That resolution was suc- 
ceeded by another, by which the committee was au- 
thorized to issue a commission in addition to 
the power to send for persons and papers, by 
which they authorized a commission for the exam- 
ination of witnesses. in connection with this subject. 
In the execution of the command of the Senate, 
commissions have been appointed in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans. Infor- 
mation has been received so far. T'he commission 
for Philadelphia was returned executed. 
mission for New York, he believed, had closed. He 
addressed himself, some days ‘ago, a request that it 
must be closed. He repeated the request yesterday. 
in the course of the present week he anticipated the 
closing of the one in Baltimore. _ He had received 
no information from the one in New Orleans. It 
was his purpese that the bill from the Judiciary 
Committee, some time since laid upon the table, 
should be called up and considered as soon as infor- 
mation was received from these commissions. The 
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memorialists had done—not by- 


The com- | 


Judiciary Committee, he said, had acted in ptrsu- 
ance of the strict command of the Senate in creating 
these commissions, and the result would be sub- 
mitted to them for decision. i pi ; 
Mr. MERRICK. presented a ‘memorial from. 
Birckhead & Pierce and sundry other merchants of 
the city of Baltimore, asking the remission of duty 
paid on guano imported, and for the future admis- 
sion of that article free of duty: referred to the 
Committee on Finance. f 
On motion by Mr. MERRICK, leave was grabt-- 
ed to withdraw from the files the papers in the claim, 
of Esther Turner Burroughs, the widow of Nor- 
man Burroughs, praying for a pension. a 
Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, made an adverse report on the petition of 


Ellison Williams; which was ordered to lie on the — 


table, and be printed. , 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which the subject was referred on pe- 
tition, reported a joint resolution relative to Silas 
Meacham’s improved mode of constructing lamps 
and reflectors in the light-houses of the United 
States; which was read, and ordered toa sec- 
ond reading, and the report accompanying to be 
printed. . 

Also reported back, from the same committee, 
without amendment, and with a recommendation 
that it do pass, the bill from the House entitled An 
act further extending the time of locating Virginia 
military land warrants, and for returning surveys 
thereof to. the General Land Office. 

On motion by Mr. BATES, the Committee on 
Pensions was discharged from the further conside- 
ration of the petition of William Miller for a pen- 
sion, being referred to itagainst the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committec on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported a bill for the relief of Catlin, Peoples, 
& Co.; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

Also reported from the same committee a bill for 
the relief of Willam Henson; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading. 


Mr. MOREHEAD said that, a few days ago,a 
bill for the establishment of a statistical bureau was, 
through mistake, referred to the Committee on the 
Library, instead of the Committee on Finance. He 
moved that that committee be discharged from its 
consideration, and that it be referred lo the Commit- 
tee on Finance: agrecd to. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following 
resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That 1,500 additional copies of the report of a 
geological exploration of a part of Iowa, Wisconsin, and H- 
linois, by David Dale Owen, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, together wiih the maps and illus- 
trations belonging thereto, be furnished for the use of the 
Senate, provided that the charge be alone for the paper, 
press-work, and coloring. 

tr. WOODBRIDGE made some remarks on 
the great value of this document, which he said was 
ordered to be printed at the last session. It was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, the adverse re- 
port of the Committee on Revolutionary Claims in 
the case of Nathaniel Ashley was taken up for con- 
sideration, the question being on concurring in the 
adverse report of the committee; but at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Morznnap, it was again laid on the 
table. 

The bill from the House entitled an act to regu- 
late the pay of the army of the United States and 
for other purposes, was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of George Duval 
came up for consideration on its third reading. 

Mr. JARNAGIN was opposed to its passage in 
its present form, and. suggested an amendment re- 
ferring the matter to the Wer Department to bear 
testimony concerning the claim before money 
shall be paid over. 

Mr. SEVIER, suggested, under the circumstances, 
that the billshould lie over till to-morrow: agreed 
to. 
The following bills were then read the third time 
and passed, viz: 

An act for the pay of the 4th regiment of the 2d 
brigade of the 3d division of the Vermont militia, 
who served at the battle of Plattsburgh. - 

The act for the relief of J. S. Throckmorton. 

The act to amend the act entitled an act making 
appropriations for the support of the naval service 
for the year ending 30th June, 1845. : 

The act to authorize a relocation of land warrants 
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No. 3,74, and 5, granted by Congress to General 


Lafayette. : 2 
"The engrossed bill entitled an act for the relief of 


‘John S. Russwurm, the heir and legal representa- - 


tive of William Russwurm, deceased, was, on the 
motion of Mr. TAPPAN, ordered to lie on the 


table. - i . : 
“The engrossed bill to provide for the- satisfaction 


“of claims of American citizens for spoliations com- 


mitted by the French. priorto 1800, came up for its 
third rising: but ee onl the motion of Mr. HU- 
GER, ordered. to lie on the table for the present. 
- Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian 
‘Affairs, to which had been referred the petition of 
Wm.-H. Thomas, praying payment for’ supplies 
-furnished the Cherokees in 1836, reported a bill for 
his relief; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. i S: 
On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the bill. vesting in 
the county commissioners of the county of Wyan- 
_ dot the right to certain town lots and out lots in Up- 
per Sandusky, in the State of Ohio, was taken up 
for consideration as in committee of the whole, on 
an amendment of the Committee on the Public 
Lands. ; 1 
The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. : 2 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the Senate. re~ 
sumed the consideration of the joint resolution from 
the House for the admission of the State of Texas 
into the Union—the question being on the motion 
for its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. CHOATE being entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate for nearly three hours. 

He commenced by observing that the honorable 
senator from New. Hampshire [Mr. Woopsuryj 
had opened his remarks yesterday in an earnest, not 
to say somewhat vehement and impassioned man- 
ner, by expressing his regret that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had disapproved of this resolu- 
tion. He (Myr.C.) had the honor, on the other 
hand, to concur entirely with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the general result of their investi- 
gations—that Congress had no constitutional power 
whatsoever to pass a resolution of this kind. He 
held an equally clear and decided opinion that Con- 

| gress has no power whatsoever, by its legislation, 
per se and per saltum, to pass a bill, which, without 
the parliamentary intervention and instrumentality 
of another department of the government, should 
transform Texas, or any other foreign State, into 
our Union. 

He held that we could not do this, though it were 
ever so high an object of protection. We could not 
do it if it could insure a thousand years of liberty to 
the Union. If this Texas annexation were to 
work all these incomparable, and inconsistent, and 
impossible good things—if it were to establish a 
millenium in every part of the earth, and furnish a 
good monopoly for Pennsylvania iron and Massa- 
chusetts shoes—if it should produce all the cotton 
and sugar in the world, and be tilled only by the 
hands of the free—if, like the fabled garden of old, 
its rivers should turn out to run pearls, and its trees 
to bear imperial fruit of gold,—yet, even then, we 
could not admither. To all these temptations he 
had but one answer—how could he do this and not 
sin against the constitution? 

He agreed with the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, that we have no manner of power to do this 
act. Hecleaved to the constitution and abstained 
from any discussion upon the question of expedien- 
cy. While, therefore, he undoubtedly held very 
clear and decided opinions about this matter—and 
it would be no credit to any one in this stage of the 
business not to have formed clear and decided opin- 
ions—while he was persuaded that we have no need 
at all of this vast foreign domain—no more need 
than we have of the rest of the world—no more 
need than we have of Java, or the islands of the 
Mediterranean—he would say to his friends from 
the South and Southwest, that an independent 
neighbor does us no manner of harm, but rather 
good, no more harm than Spain does to France 
than Prussia does to Austria—or any of the Euro- 
pean States do to England. 

Believing that we had area enough for such a 
career of glory as_no country in the world ever en- 
joyed—hbelieving “and knowing that this measure of 
annexation is felt by millions, not by a handful of 
fanatics, but by unionists and consiitutionalists— 
men who would shed their blood to preserve the 
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constitution,—to be. unjust in its effects upon some 
of the Interests and domestic institutions of the coun- 
try, and hot within the contemplation or expecta- 
tion of the framers of the constitution—he was ut- 
terly opposed to it. ` This question of the power of 
Congress to affect this measure, he agreed with gen- 
tlemen, was not only first in the order of time, but 
he supposed all would concur that, in this stage of 
‘the business, it was the only one upon which in 
this body there could be any expectation at all of 
an interchange of opinion. s > 
: What was the point of constitutional law at issue? 
. Whether there was really a grant of power in it, as 
had all at once been ‘supposed to have been found 
out, which authorizes Congress, by a majority of a 
quorum, to unite with this government one State, 
or one hundred, all around the world? He could 
not think but that, on this question, a large majority 
of the Senate niight yet be found to concur in opin- 
ion with him, that no such power was granted to 
Congress, 

He begged leave to say—what he had desired for 
some time to say—that he should not have mani- 
fested an impatience so unbecoming to his years 
and his position in this body, to obtain the floor, 
but for reasons somewhat personal to himself. A 
certain gentleman elsewhere had done him the honor 
to recollect the subject and. matter of a speeeh which 
he had delivered in executive session last summer, 
and to draw an inference from a passage in that 
Speech in favor of. these -resolutions as they 
stand. The process by which ‘an argument of his 
had been made to support this measure was this: 
the advocates of annexation, like many of its oppo- 
nents, had assumed that this power to unite to this 
government any ‘independent foreign nation is 
given -in some branch or another of? the 
federal constitution, if they could only find it 
out. He repeated what he said then—that this 
power was nota power given to one branch or 
another—the legislative or the executive department 
of this government, but that it was held by our 
masters, the people. 

The honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Woopsury}] took occasion to say, In the 
course of his remarics yesterday, that he stands for 
Congress against the exccutive and Senate. He 
(Mr. C.) stood for our masters, the people. 

In going on,ashe now preferred to do, by at- 
tempting to show that this annexation cannot be 
consummated by Congress, he did nothing at all 
inconsistent with what he had heretofore maintain- 
ee. He but tried to complete the discussion then 
only half completed. He still maintained the same 
general principles in the views which he entertained 
of this great question. 

He would not be permitted—or at least he was 
hot required—to travel the whole of the way with 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, or the honorable and able senator 
from Virginia, [My. Rives,] or his friend from Ken- 
tacky, (Mtr. Morenean,] though he considered 
them firstrale company. In every word which 
they had said in interpreting this particular clause 
of the constitution which says that “new States may 
be admitted by the Congress into the Union,” he 
concurred with them; and anything he could say 
upon the subject would be but repeating the opinions 
entertained by them. But he must diverge from 
them on a part: of the journey. He understood 
those gentlemen as assuming the proposition that 
the constitution gave us the power to annex Texas 
as a territory—not as a State; but only in the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power. 

He must pause for a moment, and begin this dis- 
cussion a little farther back. The inquiry suggest- 
ed itseifto him whether this power belongs to the 
federal government at all, or no or whether it did 
not belong to our masters—the people and the States? 
If, upen this preliminary and transcendental inquiry; 
he should be so unfortunate as not to obtain the as- 
sont of a single member of the body, still it would not 
alter the great constitutional and fundamental posi- 
tion which he maintained. It seemed to him the oc- 


cazion was a fit one to speculate a little; and as he 


had not lately trespassed much on the indulgence of 
s he trusted it would not be unfit orim- 


transcende 


abuse it—the people and the States? 

Wow, permit him io say, in the first place, that 
the public mind had a little confused itself upon this 
subject by not steadily keeping in view the real 
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gist of the question. We found ourselves running 


into error in regard to precedents—talking about- 


Louisiana and Florida; and because they came in 
by treaty, Texas must come in by treaty. -But this 
joint resolution was a proposition to unite two in- 
dependent nations—not to annex a portion of the 
territory of a foreign nation. Its object was. to 


admit into the Union-an entire foreign ‘nation, pop- « 


ulation, territory, government, -and institutions. 
Mr. C. dwelt at-great length on this branch of his 
argument. ` ` 

, To say that there was, in 1787, any hope in Amer- 
ica that Canada would accede to a union with us, 
was to assert as great a historical absurdity as to 
say that there was any hope or expectation that the 
University of Oxford, or the city of London, would 
join our confederacy. It might as-well be said that 
three republics from the Indies, or from three to 
fifteen from the Hudson’s bay, were expected to join 
the Union. He denied that the clause in the fourth 
article in the constitution giving the power to Con- 
gress of admitting new States Into the Union, was 
given with the most remote idea of its being ever ap- 
plied to anything but domestic territory. It was a 
thing they never could have even dreamed of. He 
did not mean to say that they did not contemplate 
cases in which, in their intercourse with other na- 
tions, it might not be necessary to make changes of 
mere border territory; but if even that was 
thought of, the treaty-making power was con- 
sidered all sufficient to embrace that necessi- 
ty. If the idea ever crossed their minds of 
giving the power to Congress of annexing 
foreign nations to the Union, they would have stated 
it in express words; but as no such idea was contem- 
plated, they made the grant what it is in the article 
regulating the domestic relations of the States then 
entering into the confederation. Myr. C. illustrated 
his position on this point by various references 
to the condition of things then existing, the circum- 
stances influencing the framers of the constitution, 


their jealousies strongly marked against everything . 


foreign, and then he asked was there a shadow 
of probability that they could for a moment contem- 
plate the accession to the Union of foreign nations, 
or think of conferring a power on Congress so un- 
limited as to admit of annexing any or all foreign 
nations, no matter how distant or dissimilar? The 
mere requisition that they should be republican 
governments, was not the sort of security that would 
satisfy such men as the framers of the constitution. It 
would not do to say that every country knocking for 
admission with its bible of republicanism under ils 
arm, could come into the Union. Pretence would not 
do, for it could not be known what was in the heart. 
No union could have been contemplated but that of 
our own people and our own territory trained up in 
our own republican principles, and familiar from 
infancy with our institutions. But a general 
rule would admit Pagans, infidels, Patagonian sav- 
ages, or Camanche borderers, provided they came 
with the scripture of republicanism in their hands as 
their passport. 

Mr. C. then proposed to review two aspects of 
the period at which the constitution was formed; 
one, prior to its adoption, which he would call the 
view outside the constitution; the other, at the time 
of its adoption, which he would call the view of that 
instrument as it exists, and as it explains itself. 

Carrying out this purpose, he made an elaborate 
sketch of the powers exercised by the old confede- 
ration, which, in many particulars, he maintained, 
were much greater than the powers now exercised 
by Congress; yet even then, the idea that one State 
could exercise any authority to bind another, or 
that they could exercise any power which more appro- 

riately belonged to the people in their primary assem- 
blies never was dreamed of. Hence it was the people 
that made the deciaration. of independence. That 
was an act affecting our foreign relations, bound- 
daries, alienation; an act the very converse 
of accession or annexation of territory; for 
it was an act of severance—a cutting loose from 
foreign connection. It was plain, afterwards, that 
in framing the constitution, when the sovereign 
power of the people was to be delegated, the grant 
was intended tobe in express terms, such as the 
power to declare war, make peace, regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, lay taxes, &c. But no 
such power as that of admitting foreign nations in- 
to the Union was delegated, or it would have been 
also explicitly granted. They could not have over- 
looked the possibility that the exercise of sucha 
power would, in the event of admitting a more pow- 
erful nation, be placing ourselyes under the gov- 


ernment of that nation, instead of its being placed 
under our government: Mr. C. referred to. the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, and’ the various Topo- 
sitions relative to the representation of new tates, 
with a view of showing that: great ‘fears were even 
entertained that the western States beyond thé Alle- 
ghanies would, in time, have the ascendency- over 


‘the Atlantic States; and he argued that, if such ap- 


prehensions had'so much weight, it: wag impossible 
to believe that the.extension. of this source of jeal- 
ousy, which the admission of foreign States would 
necessarily cause, could have been contemplated. 

Coming to the second review of the period, and 
opening the constitution itself, Mr. C. read. the grant 
of power to admit new States, and inquired whether 
any man could believe that if by it was: intended 
the tremendous power of admitting new States in 
any part of the world without limitation as to habits, 
customs, language, principles, or anything but the 
semblance of republicanism, could be intended with- 
out a more precise and explicit definition of the 
power to admit foreign governments. Mr. C. dwelt 
at very great length on this view of the subject, and 

uoted numerous authorities to prove negatively 
that no such vast power was ever imagined by the 
framers of the constitution. 

He went farther than the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. Arcuer,] or his 
colleague in that committee, [Mr. Morenixap,] in re- 
lation to the power of this government to admit for- 
eign territory; for he even denied that it could be 
done by any power but the primary sovereign 
power of the people themselves in their own pre- 
vious capacity, either by agreement to amend the 
constitution so as to grant the express power, or 
otherwise. He therefore differed from his friends 
from Virginia, (Messrs, Ancner and Rives,] and 
from his friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Morsnean,} 
inasmuch as he denied that it was vested in the 
treaty-making power. It was not, however, a ques- 
tion material for him to argue. The treaty-makin 
power had been exercised to acquire territory, an 
therefore it was no longer necessary to dwell upon 
the subject. He, however, vindicated those who 
thought with him that this government had no con- 
stitutional power to annex Texas 10 the United 
States. 

Reverting to the power assumed by the joint res- 
olution under discussion of annexing Texas by an 
act of Congress, he concurred fully in all that had 
been said on that subject by his friends from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rives] and from Kentucky, [Mr. More- 
uEAD.] They had left only one point untouched 
to. which he should advert. It was, that until it was 
found the treaty of last session had no chance of 
passing the Senate, no human being, save one—no 
man, woman; or child, in this Union, or out of this 
Union, wise or foolish, drunk or sober, was ever 
heard to breathe one syllable about this power in the 
constitution of admitting new States being applica- 
ble to the admission of foregn nations, governments, 
or states. With one exception, till ten months ago 
no such doctrine was ever heard of, or even enter- 
tained. The exception to which he alluded wag the 
letter of Mr. Macon to Mr. Jefferson, which Mr. 
Jefferson so promptly rebuked that the insinuation 
was never again repeated till it was found necessary 
ten months ago by some one—he would not ga 
with Texas scrip in his pocket—but certainly with 
Texas annexation very much at heart, brought it 
forward into new life, and urged it as the only prop- 
er mode of exercising an express grant of the con- 
stitution. Mr. C. dwelt at very great length on this 
point, and made use of innumerable illustrations to 
enforce the arguments he drew from it, thatit was a 
new and monstrous heresy on the constitution, got 
up, not from any well founded faith in its orthodoxy, 
but for the mere purpose of carrying a measure by 
a bare majority of Congress, that could not be car- 
ried by a two-thirds majority of the Senate in ac- 
cordance with the treaty-making power. 

Mr. C. then turned to the general views of the 
subject, and argued at great length against the expe- 
diency of the measure, even if it was constitutional. 

In conclusion—alluding to the quotation read by 
the senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsury] 
from the Liberator newspaper—Mr. C. said he 
knew as much about Massachusetts as the honora- 
ble senator did, and as much about the Liberator; 
and he now spoke under a full knowledge of his 
responsibility, when he should go home to render 
an account, of his brief stewardship; in saying that 
Massachusetts asks nothing but what-the constitu- 
tion has given to her, and that there is nothing: in. 
the constitution, however peculiar, however differ- 
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‘ent from her views of policy, that she will seek to 
stir, or ask to be invaded. He would say, keep the 
constitution, and the constitution will keep you. 
Break into it in search of secret curiosities which you 
cannot find there, and there is no longer security— 
no longer ‘anything between-you and us, and the 
unappeasable, unchained spirit of the age. 

Mr. HENDERSON next obtained the floor; and, 
on his motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 18, 1845. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. PRATT presented resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, instructing the sena- 
tors and requesting the representatives from that 
State to use their best exertions in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill which has recently passed the Sen- 
ate reducing the rates of postage. 

Mr. P. also presented a memorial of editors and 
authors of the city of New York, praying that mag- 
azines and periodical publications generally may be 
placed on an equal footing with newspapers with 
regard to mail privileges. 

PRESIDENTIAL MANSION. 

Mr. PRATT moved that the rules be suspended, 
that the House might resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the 
purpose of taking up the bill to make an appropri- 
ation of $20,000 for furnishing, painting, and repair- 
me ee presidential mansion. 

Mr. HARDIN moved that the bill be taken up 
to reduce the rates of postage. He desired to see 
if the House was disposed to act upon that subject 
at the present session. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole accordingly, (Mr. Saunpers in the chair,) 
and the committee took up the bill designated by 
Mr. Prary; and it was read through by the Clerk. 

Mr. PRATT, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, again called the at- 
tention of the Houge to the proposed appropriation 
for furnishing the Presidents House. This was 
the third time that he had invoked action upon the 
snbject; and he trusted that the House would no 
longer delay in making the customary appropria- 
tion. Less than the usual amount has been ex- 
pended on the White House during the last four 
years; and the necessity for renovating the furni- 
ture was never greater than now. Parsimony in 
this matter is disgraceful. He was for economizing 
as much as any man; but a stoppage or curtailment 
of appropriations for keeping the President's House 
in proper order for the reception of the people who 
choose to visit their chief magistrate, deserves to be 
called by some other name than economy. He had 
gone through the house with persons qualified to 
judge; and the estimate for placing itin proper order 
was much higher than the proposed appropriation, 
(twenty thousand dollars.) Considering the size 
of the house, and the many demands on the 
hospitality of the President, surely the amount 
asked for could not be considered extaavagant, 
seeing that the House wants renovation in a much 
greater degree than ever before. He thought that 
many private mansions would be found superior in 
furniture to the President’s House, even after the 
proposed appropriation should be expended for new 
furniture; and he trusted that it would not be ne- 
cessary to occupy much time in explaining the pro- 
priety of an appropriation, the necessity for which 
would be evident to every gentleman who chooses 
to inspect the apartments of the executive mansion. 
Economy he repeated, is a good thing—a very good 
thing. His own experience in life taught him how 
to prize it; and he was one of the last men who 
wanted to squander the money which was drawn by 
taxation from his fellow-citizens. He thought he 
could say for his fellow-mechanics throughout the 
land, that few or none would be found among them 
so niggardly as to oppose appropriations for placing 
the President’s House in proper order; for there is 
a wide difference between economy and meanness 

Mr. HENLEY moved to strike. out “20,000” 
and insert “$10,000;” and he supported his propo- 
sition by some remarks, in the course of which he 
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complained that the expenditures for such purposes 
had been too extravagant heretofore, and that there 
was too much truth in the stories of extravagance 
which had been told. He said our foreign minis- 
ters:and all the officers of this government were too 
extravagantly paid, and the people were aware of it, 
and would no longer tolerate it. _ 

Mr. G. W. JONES, in some remarks which he 
made, gave some statistical statements of the 
amounts expended on the White House during the 
respective administrations of all the Presidents from 
the organization of this government, which gave an 
average of $20,000 for each four years of each Pres- 
ident since 1797, being $5,000 perannum. Now he 
held that the salary of the President ($25,000) was 
too much money for this government—plain and re- 
publican in its ‘character as it is in theory, or pro- 
fesses to be—to pay. It was more money than the 
services of any mortal man were worth to the peo- 
ple; $25,000 would be too great a compensation for 
any one man, President though he might be. 
IF $20,0003were sufficient, though we could not re- 
duce his salary, he would do it as far as he could by 
opposing this amendment. If it should cost him 
$5,000 for furniture, he would still have $20,000, 
which was more than any mortal man should receive 
from the tax-paying people. He could, at the close 
of his administration, sell the furniture. There 
had been great extravagance in this branch of the 
government, as he had occasion to know, having 
heen on a committee to examine it. He referred to 
the wornout, ragged condition of the furniture, 
which he contended had been procured of too fine 
material. Those who knew him here, knew that 
his position was not taken on this subject in order to 
secure him favor among the people, or from hostility 
to the President—feelings the very opposite, of which 
he referred to his first vote for him for Congress, 
and to other facts, to show—but from an honest con- 
viction of the necessity and propriety of reductions, 
in which they should commence here. 

Ele concluded by moving an amendment to the 
amendment to strike out the 2d section of the bill. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM did not rise to make a 
speech of half an hour. He knew nothing of the 
scicnce of spoonology. If it were permitted to de- 
parted spirits to look hack with any interest to the 
scenes of earth, doubtless the spirit of the gentle- 
man who had thrown such a renown around this 
science would fecl great satisfaction that his mantle 
had fallen on so worthy followers in this House. 
The bill was necessary to put the presidential 
mansion, which wasthe people’s house, in a condi- 
tion not unworthy of the chief magistrate, or of 
this republic itself. He scouted the idea the fur- 
nishing of the house should come out of the Presi- 
dents salary, lest it should be applied by him to 
his own aggrandizement. He was expected to re- 
ceive his own countrymen, and distinguished men 
of other nations, as guests, and it was known that it 
generally required nearly all the salary. He de- 
spised, he was going to say, that small caviling dis- 
position that sought to make any man great by such 
trifling things as this. That it wanted furnishing, 
he had the evidence of his own eyes. Without, it 
was a splendid mansion; within, it was—~if not full 
of dead men’s bones, at least—full of ragged furniture; 
there was nothing there that should not be re-model- 
ed, and plain, substantial furniture be substituted for 


it. 

Mr. ABBOTT did not rise to make a speech, but 
to. statea fact: four or five out of the committee had 
reported in favor of this bill. He briefly stated his 
willingness to vote whatever appropriation was ne- 
cessary to render the house comfortable, but not 
beyond what the President’s friends themselves 
wished. ; 

Mr. HOLMES asked leave to offer an amend- 
ment, the reading of which caused some laughter. 
The amendment was ruled out of order. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said if he had been in the chair 
while this debate was going on, he should have 
been inclined to rule it out of order for the next 
three years, Ít would do—this hue-and-cry—for the 
year preceding the presidential election: He had de- 
nounced this system of what he considered dema- 
goguism in changing extravagance of the. White 
House before the people in the whig party; and in his 
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own party be could not sanction it, when he believed 
this appropriation so necessary. There was noi a 
gentleman’s house in this city, or in his district, that 
was not furnished better than the President’s man- 
sion was. ‘Oh, Lord!” [Laughter] oge friend said. 
He was not surprised at ite Fie did not mean to 


say that there was not a house in his district, the 


niture of which had not cost as much money; but 
ey they were furnished with chairs in which you 
could sit down without fear of falling, with spoons 
decent and not'worn black, with carpets not full of 
holes, over which there was very mminent danger of 
any one who walked stumbling his toes an fall- 
ing down—the reverse of al] which he said was the 
case inthe White House. ` : 

Then what availed this hue-and-cry against ex- 
travagance in the White House? 1t was an abuse 
to curtail when there was’ no necessity for curtail- 
ments. If there was to be a reformation, he would 
go for having the mansion fitted up in a style corres- 
ponding with our republican institutions; but: he 
was opposed to the niggardly spirit which would 
deny to the presidential mansion the comforts and 
decencies of life. The character of the nation, both 
at home and abroad, depended, to some extent, on 
the mannerin which it may be furnished—at least 
in having it decently furnished. | He had taken 
some of his constituents to the White House—plain, 
economical men—ut least as much so as the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from Tennessee—and 
he had never taken one there who did not reprove 
him for not voting for appropriations to fit it up ina 
suitable manner. We ought, said he, to lay aside 
all apprehensions of the political use that may be 
made of this appropriation, and do what we think 
right. If less than $20,000 would do, why, letfno 
more be expended; but he did not believe that 
$20,000 would be too much, considering that the 
old furniture would have to be removed, and new 
furniture substituted in its place. He was satisfied 
that his constituents would sustain him in his 
course on this occasion, because he could so well 
explain it. : 

Mr. COBB did not rise for the purpose of detain- 
ing the committee with any remarks on this bill. 
He had determined to vote for this appropriation, 
believing it to be necessary. His purpose in rising 
was to appeal to the committee to put a stop to this 
unprofitable debate, so as to turn their attention to 
other business, of which there wasa great deal yet 
to be acted on. He would therefore move that the 
committee rise, for the gai of allowing a reso- 
lution to be offered in the House to terminate- this 
debate within a reasonable time, after again going 
into Committee of the Whole. j 

Mr. ROBERTS moved to amend the motion, by 
adding; “and that the bill be reported to the House 
without amendment. 

The CHAIR said that the amendment was not in 
order. 

The question being put on Mr. Coss’s motion, it 
was carried without a division, and the committee 


rose. 

Mr. COBB then submitted a resolution that all 
debate in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union should cease in five minutes after the 
House should again resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and that the committee should then pro- 
ceed to vote on the amendments pending and that 
might be offered, after which it should rise and re- 
port the bill to the House. 

This resolution having been adopted, 

On motion by Mr. DROMGOOLE, the House 
again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Saunnvers, of North 
Carolina, in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill making appropriations fer far- 
nishing the President's House and improving the 
grounds round said House. 

Mr. G. W. JONES asked if his amendment to 
strike out the first section, was in order. 

The CHAIR said that it was not—the question 
being on striking out $20,000 and inserting $10,060 
in the first section. 

The question was then put on striking out $20,- 
000 and inserting $10,000, and rejected. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill, 
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Mr:-BURT moved to amend: the fi ion” 
adding after the words ir hoe by 
the words “provided: so much be necessary;” and 
the Chair decided this last motion to be firstin or- 
der, as it was intended to perfect the bill. 

On taking’ the question, Mr. Burr’s amendment 
‘was agreed to: |. 
Mr. HUDSON. offered the following amendment: 


“Provided, That no È 
shall be expended for Wines or taoma an Hy Appropriated 

Mr. H. said he offered that amendment, because 
he understood that the practice heretofore had been 
to furnish the cellar of the President with wines out 
of the epprepetious for furniture. 

Mr. G. - JONES presumed the gentleman 
from Massachusetts wag mistaken. At all events, 
H dig not seem to know who was elected Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. HOLMES rose to a question of order. Wines 
could not be considered as furniture; and unless the 
gentleman could show that they were, his amend- 
ment wag out of order. 

The CHAIR overruled the point of order, and on 
taking the question, Mr. Hupson’s amendment was 
lost—ayes 6, noes not counted. 

_Mr. WETHERED offered an amendment pro- 
viding that no article of foreign manufacture should 
be paid for out of this appropriation. 

The CHAIR said the amendment was out of or- 
der, inasmuch as there was a provision in the bill 
that the furniture shall be of American manufac- 
ture. ‘ 

Mr. WETHERED then ‘moved to strike out the 
words “said furniture shall be of American manu- 
facture,” and insert the words “provided that no ar- 
ticle of foreign manufacture be paid for out of this 
appropriation.” . 

: n taking the question, this amendment was re- 
jected. ` 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to amend the bill 
by adding the words, “to be expended under the 
direction of the President of the United States.” 

Several voices “That is the law already.” 

The question was put on this amendment, and it 
was rejected. 

Mr, D. L. SEYMOUR proposed to amend the 
bill by striking out in the first section 20,000 and in- 
serting 18,000: rejected. 

Mr. BURT moved to strike out the provision 
that the furniture purchased shall be of American 
manufacture. This motion was rejected—ayes 38, 
noes 76. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to amend that section by 
inserting after the words “American manufacture,” 
provided the same can be purchased on as good 
terms as the foreign articles. This motion was 
agreed to—ayes 59, noes 55. 

Mr. ROBERTS moved to amend the bill in the 
second section by adding after the words “eight 
thousand dollars” the words “if so much be neces- 
sary: carried. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved to amend the 
same section by striking out the words “¢8,000” 
and inserting “$2,000.” 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY asked if any part of this 
appropriation was for the purpose of repairing the 
buildings. 

Mr. PRATT was permitted, by general consent, 
to answer the question, and said that this appropri- 
ation was intended to be applied to the repairs of 
the buildings and fences as well as the improvement 
of the grounds. 

Mr. SEYMOUR modified his amendment so as 
to make the appropriation $4,000 instead of $2,000, 
on which tellers were demanded, and Messrs. Mur- 
ruy and Cuitton were appointed; and they report- 
ed 47 in the affirmative, 58 in the negative, no quo- 
rum voting. Another count was called for, and 
taken; and 60 voted in the affirmative, and 62 in the 
negative. So the amendment did not prevail. 

Some other amendments were proposed and nega- 
tived; and the committee rose and reported the ‘bill 
to the House. 

The first amendment, by which were inserted the 
words, ‘if so much be necessary,” was concurred 
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On the second amendment, by which a proviso 
was inserted in these words, “Provided it can be pur- 
chased on as good terms as the foreign article,” the 
vote was taken by yeas and nays, and resulted thus: 
yeas 82, nays 78. So the amendment was concur- 
red in. . 
The amendment adding to the clause appropria- 
ting $8,000: for repair of buildings and grounds, the 
proviso “if so much be necessary,” was agrced to. 
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The bill was then ordefeđ to be engrossed, and 
reda third nme 
e question being on the passage of the bill 
Mr. G W. JONES made- ineffectual attempis, 
first to amend the bill, and second to recommit it. 
Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question. 
After. some conversation on points of order, 
The question was taken, ànd the demand for the 
previous question was seconded. 
Mr. HAMMETT moved to postpone the bill till 
to-morrow. oF : 
_ The SPEAKER ruled it out of order, the pre- 
vions question having been ordered.. | 
Mr. G. W. JONES moved to lay the bill on the 
table; and, on this motion, asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 
Mr. PAYNE called for 
which was read at length. 
Mr. RAYNER remarking that many of the seats 
on the democratic side of the House were empty, 
moved a call of the House; which was refused. 
The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Jones, and was decided in the negative—yens 
59, nays 81, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Benton, Jas. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Milton Brown, Wiliam ‘J. 
Brown, Buffington, Burke, Caldwell, Reuben Chapman, 
Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Duncan, Farlee, Ficklin, 
French, Goggin, Byram Green, Grider, Hammett, Henley, 
Holmes, Houston, Hudson, James B. Hunt, Perley B. John- 
son, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lumpkin, McConnell, McDowell, Mathews, Edward J. Mor- 
ris, Joseph Morris, Norris, Payne, Peyton, Pollock, Purdy, 
Ritter, Robinson, St. John, Senter, Thomas H. Seymonr, 
Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Tibbatts, 
Tuker, Wheaton, John White, Joseph A. Wright, and 

ost— 3, 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, James A. Black, Bow- 
lin, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Burt, Chilton, Clinton, 
Cobb, Collamer, Dana, Darragh, John W. Davis, Dean, Dil- 
lingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap: Elmer, Foster, 
Fuller, Hannibal Hamlin, Herrick, Hoge, Hubbell, Hunger- 
ford, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labrancle, Lucas, Lyon, 
McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McKay, 
Newton, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Pettit, Mlisha R. Pot- 
ter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Charles M. Reed, David S. 
Reid, Reding, Relfe, Roberts, Rockwell, Russell, Sample, 
Saunders, David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Tilden, Vance, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wethered, Benjamin White, Williams, Wood- 
ward, and William Wright—81. 


So the bill was not laid on the table. 

The question recurring on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. DUNCAN inquired if it would be in order 
to move to recommit the bill with instructions. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not. 

Mr. McDOWELL inquired if it was not in order, 
as sanctioned by parliamentary law, to debate this 
question. 

The SPEAKER replied that the House had de- 
cided that it was not in order to debate the previous 


question. — : , 
The main question was ordered, and being taken, 


resulted thus—yeas 62, nays 70. 


VEAS—Messrs. Adams, James A. Black, Bowlin, Bren- 
gle, Brinkerhofl, Brodhead, Burt, Shepherd Cary, Chappell, 
Clinton, Cobb, Cranston, Cross, Dana, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Ellis, 
Elmer, Ficklin, Foster, Fuller, H. Hamlin, Holmes, Hubbell, 
Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lucas, McCauslen, Maclay, Mo- 
Clernand, McKay, Murphy, Owen, Parmenter, Pettit, Elisha 
R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, David $. Reid, Relfe, 
Roberts, Rockwell, Russell, Saunders, David L. Seymour, 
Robert Smith, Stiles, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, 
Wentworth, Benjamin White, Winthrop, and Woodward 
—62. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Barringer, 
Belser, Benton, James Black, Bower, Boyd, Milton Brown, 
William J. Brewn, Burke, Caldwell, Cullom, Daniel, Deber- 


the reading of the bill; 


ry,Farlee, Florence, French, Goggin, Byram Green, Grider, , 


Hammett, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Houston, Hudson, James 
B. Hunt, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Preston King, Daniel P. King, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
McClelland, McConnell, McDowell, Mathews, Edward Joy 
Morris, Joseph Morris, Norvis, Payne, Peyton, Purdy, Ram- 
sey, Rathbun, Reding, Ritter, Robinson, St. John, Sample, 
Senter, T. H. Seymour, Slidell, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, Tibbetts, Tucker, Tyler, 
Vance, Weller, Wheaton, John White, Williams, Joseph 
A. Wright, and Yost—70. 


So the bill was rejected. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the House resolved itself intoa Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Saunpers of North Carolina in the chair,) and took 
up the bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the government for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th day of June, 1846, and for 
other purposes. À 

The bill being read, it was taken up by sections 
for purposes of amendment, 


_ Mr. McKAY moved to reduce the appropriation 
in the first section for pay and mileage of ‘senators 
and members of the House of. Representatives, and 
delegates, from $551,760 to 550,000: carried. ` 

r. McK AY moved to amend the 1st section in 
the appropriation for rom pensation of the. clerks 
and officers of both Houses by striking out $110, so 
as to leave the sum appropriated at 429,000: agreed 
to. $ 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to strike out in 
the 23d and 24th lines, being the appropriation for 
the purchase of books for the library of Congress, 
the words “two thousand five hundred dollars,” and 
inserting “five thousand dollars.” : 

After some remarks in favor of the amendment 
by Messrs. C. J. INGERSOLL, HOLMES, and 
DOUGLASS, . 


Mr. E. J. MORRIS spoke in its favor. The an- 
nual appropriation for the purchase of books for the 
library had always been $5,000 until the last year, 
when it was cut down one-half. He hoped the 
same spirit would not prevail this year, and that re- 
trenchment would not be carried to such an extent 
as_to reach the library. 

_He referred to the vote just taken on rejecting the 
bill making appropriations for furnishing the Presi- 


-dent’s mansion, and censured the want of moral 


courage which induced the friends of the President 
to vote against that bill: When he saw the majori- 
ty voting in that way, he was not going to place 
himself in a false position before the country by 
voting for it, and thereby allow the charge of ex- 
travagance to be brought up against him. He 
thought the appropriation ought to have been made, 
and he would now vote $50,000 to furnish the Presi- 
dent’s House if the majority had moral courage 
enough to go for it. ` 


Mr. McKAY said that if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would look at what had already been 
appropriated, and what had been asked for, he would 
find that there were appropriations of $200,000 for 
books alone. They had a library for the use of 
members of Congress, and they were called on to 
appropriate $115,000 in addition, besides 1,000 that 
was asked for for the law library. It was not in 
this seat of government alone, and for the library of 
Congress, that books were annually purchased. 
Congress had its library; the executive departments 
had their libraries; every committee-room had its 
library; and there was not a national vessel that floated 
on the ocean for which a library was not provided at 
a cost of $1,000 and more. After all this liberality 
in the purchase of books, he thought gentlemen 
could with little jüstice complain of the want of ap- 
propriations for the encouragement of literature. 

Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL asked if the 
gentleman from North Carolina objected to the pur- 
chase of books; if so, he was sorry for it. 

Mr. McK AY said he did not object. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he was glad to hear 
it. He said at midnight of one of the closing days 
of the last session this appropriation was cut down 
one-half, and he hoped it would now be restored. 
Books were one of the greatest comforts he enjoyed 
here; and if, as the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means had said, every ship had $1,000 
worth of books, surely the Congress of the United 
States should have $5,000 worth. He voted for the 

urchase of Mr. Jeiferson’s library, which was the 
basia of the existing library; and they had gone on 
making a collection of valuable books by moderate 
additions, which he should vote to continue, for the 


‘credit of the country. 


The debate was continued by Messrs. McKAY, 
C. J. INGERSOLL, and TUCKER, and then the 
amendment was agreed to—64 voting in the affirma- 
tive, and 48 in the negative. 

Mr. TIBBATTS then submitted an amendment 
tocome in at the tenth line of the bill, to make an 
appropriation for the pay and mileage of Mr. Goc- 
cin, while contesting the seat then occupied by Mr. 
Gilmer, at the last session. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the tenth line had 
been passed, and the committee could not return to 
it for the purpose of admitting this amendment. 
` Mr. TIBBATTS offered the amendment then as 
an addition to the pending item to appropriate 
$1,000 for the purchase of Jaw books for the library. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that it was out of 
order, there being an incongruity between the item 
and the amendment. : S 

Mr. TIBBATTS appealed from that decision. 


Mr. WHITE supported the appeal, and contend- ` 


ed that the decision of the Chair was erroneous. 


` Mr. McKAY and Mr. DROMGOOLE sustained 
the decision of the Chairman. 
_ Mi: TIBBATTS and Mr. D. P. KING opposed 
it, and maintained the powet of the committee to 
insert this proposition as an amendment to the bill. 
_ Mr. PAYNE rosé-(ander misapprehension, su 
posing that the claim itself was before the commit- 
tee) and was proceeding to argue the merits of the 
claim; his remarks looking towards a defence there- 
of, as was uriderstood by the réporter. $ 

Mr. HOLMES and Mr. SUMMERS sustáined 
the appeal. = 

_ The debate on the point of order was further con- 
tinued by Messrs. G. DAVIS, J. W. DAVIS, 
COLLAMER, WHITE, McDOWELL, and Mc- 
KAY; when ` 

The question was taken,, “shall the decision of 
the chair stand as the judgment of the House?” and 
the result was ayes 56, noes 42. 

No quoruti voting: . 0 

On motion by Mr. McCONNELL, the commit- 
tee rose, and reported the fact to the Housé. . 

Mr. ADAMS hoped the House would adjourn, 
and that the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means would not insist on going in with this 
bill with so thin a House. 

Mr. JAMESON moved a call of the House. 

_ Mr. WINTHROP moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

Mr. BURKE called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and the question being taken, it was 
decidéd in the negative, yeas 58, nays 88. 

Mi. JAMESON withdrew his motion for a call 

of the House, and the committee resumed. 
_ The'question on the appeal was then taken by 
Mr. Tuompson and Mr. Winturor tellers, and 
they reported 71 in the affirmative. The negative 
was not taken, and the Chair was sustained in the 
decision. 

Mr. WINTHROP offered an amendment for the 
purpose of providing for the payment of those hooks 
which had been sent to members of the House 
undera resolution some time since passed; and in 
some remarks which he made in support of it, he 
said he was not interested, having no books but 
the Congressional Globe, which he had already in 
his possession. The books were delivered, and 
those who had received them ought not to repudiate 
payments 

ome conversation ensued, in which several gen- 
tlemen took part. 

Some further conversation took place between 
Messrs. G. DAVIS, WINTHROP, and McKAY, 
as to the fact whether these books had been ordered 
by the authorities of the House; and if so, by what 
sanction. 

Mr. McKAY knew it was vain to oppose this 
amendment. He made no imputation on those gen- 
tlemen who voted for it. But it was time that prac- 
tice was p anend to. One single volume—Docu- 
mentary History of the Revolution—was to be fur- 
nished ‘to 1,200 persons, former members of Con- 
gress, and others; and this, alone, would cost nearly a 
million of dollars. The Clerk called on them to ap- 
propriate for one volume of this work $27,000, and 
there were fourteen more volumes. These books 
had been sent, he confessed, to his room. He did 
not kick them out of the house, (laughter,) but he 
told the messenger the next day to take them away. 
He did not come, (Renewed laughter.) 

[Several voices. “The gun,” “the gun.”] 

Mr. McKAY. Inever hada gun. He felt rather 
mean, (great laughter,) having received these books, 
to oppose their payment, or their distribution among 
other members. He wished he had done as he 
heard a friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Biddle, (not 
‘““Nick,”) who was formerly on this floor, declare 
from the place where he now stood, that sooner 
than receive any of these books, he would let his 
right hand fall powerless. He thought that, per- 
haps, they would be obliged to pay for the books 
already distributed, and then that this iniquitous 
practice should be put an end to. If continued, it 
would, in the end, cost this Fouse some two or 
three hundred thousand dollars per year. 

Mr. BRENGLE inquired whether the persons 
who furnished these books had been directed to do 
so by the Clerk of the House. 

In reply, at the request of Mr. McKay, several 
letters of the former Clerk of the House were read, 
conveying an affirmative answer. 
| Further conversation took took place between 
Messrs. McK AY and RHETT. 

Mr. RHETT wished to state a fact, to relieve the 
conscience of his friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 


McKay.] The course which this thi 
this: As soon as these books were ordered, they 
were furnished and paid for out of the contingent 


_ fund of the House; and there they would remain, to 
__all eternity, a prey to rats and mice, if not taken by 


the members to whom they were credited. He re- 
ferred to an instance of a gentleman—a member of 
Congress fourteen years ago—having recently writ- 
ten to him on the subject; and, on examination, it 
was found that books remained deposited here to 
his crédit. He thought his friend, under these cir- 
cumstances, had done very right to receive these 
books. He (Mr. RB.) had done so, although he had 
voted, and should vote, against every appropriatio 

for books. os 

Mr. G. W. JONES opposed this .amendtent. 
He had never, and should never, order or receive any 
of these books. 5 

Mr. DROMGOOLE thought, as this whole mat- 
ter was undergoing examination by a committee of 
this House, that the adoption of this amendment 
would be thè forestalling of the report from that 
committee: If the appropriation was just, let it be 
done by a different bil, which should stand on its 
own merits; and with it let them have, if they 
peeled, the documentary history concernifig these 

ooks. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved" that the committee 
rise; which was negatived. 

The question being on the amendment of Mr. 
WINTHROP, 

Mr. WINTHROP inquired of the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] 
if he had filled the blank in the amendment. 

Mi. McKAY inquired if the gentleman included 
in it Elliott’s debates; which were now publishing in 
Boston. i 

Mr. WINTHROP replied, whatever books (he 
knew not what they were) that had been distributed 
under resolution of last session. The refusal to in- 
sert this amendment, he argued, amounted to noth- 
ing less than a repudiation of payment for these 
books, which a maiority of this House had already 
received. He maintaine!! that there had been as 
much petty demagoguing about this tittle matter of 
the distribution of books, as on any other subject 
which had ever come before this House. Whatever 
circumstances might be brought to light in this mat- 
ter, they might have the effect of which they were 
worthy; but he hoped they would not operate 
against the payment of books already delivered and 
received by members of Congress. 

The blank in the amendment was filled by insert- 
ing the sum of $87,755. 

Mr. HOUSTON referred to an ineffectual at- 
tempt he made, last winter, when the resolution of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wix- 
THRor,} to purchase these books, was under conside- 
ration, to insert an amendment providing that no 
more should be paid for the books purchased of 
Gales & Senton than was paid for books of equal 
value purchased of the other publishers. Now, to 
guard against extravagant charges for these works, 
as well as other abuses, he thought it would be bet- 
ter for the Committee of Ways and Means to bring 
in a bill to provide payment for such as the Elouse 
was bound to take, accompanied by a report show- 
ing the value of the books, and the prices charged 
for them, together with the extent to which the mat- 
ter was to be carried. Extravagant prices had cer- 
tainly been charged; or why was it that books which 
cost the House $600 had been frequently sold by 
the members who, received them at from $150 to 
$200? 

Mr. McKAY remarked that there was a good 
deal of force in what had been said by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. ‘The books had been received, 
and therefore the House was bound to pay for them; 
but something ought to be done to puta stop to the 
practice of buying books; and perhaps the best mode 
that could be adopted would be that sugges- 
ted by the gentleman. He would, therefore, 
propose that the committee reject the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and let the Committee of Ways and Means report 
such a bill as would correct the abuses complained 
of. The bill thus reported should appropriate such 
asum as would be sufficient to pay a fair price for 
those books, (not the price charged by the publish- 
ers, which was extravagantly high,) and containing 
a provision repealing all the laws which sanction 
their purchase. 

Mr. WINTHROP here modified his amendment, 
by inserting, after the word “dollars,” the words, 
‘coy as much thereof as may be necessary.” 


took was |i wWiNTHROP, TUCKER, 


Some further remarks were made by Messrs, . 
i1 and PATTERSON; 
vh aa 
The question was taken on Mr. WINTHROP’S 
amendment, and decided in the afirmative—ayes 
86. l . . 
on noes fon by Mr. J. W. DAVIS, the committee 
Ose. . i 
j Mr. McKAY submitted a resolution to terminate 
debate in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the bill under consideration at 2 


-~ o'clock on Thursday next. 


The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: f 

By Mr. BYRAM GREEN: The memorial of 54 inhabitants 
of Pultneyville, Wayne county, New York, requesting Con- 
gress to reduce the compensation of the collectors of the 
revenue and their deputies on the sea and lake coasts. * 

By Mr. RELFE: The memerial of the citizens of the city 
and county of St, Louis, in the State of Missouri, urging 
Congress to make a radical change in the existing natu- 
ralization laws: referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. ae ‘ 

By Mr. ROBINSON: The petition of R. French and 303 
other citizens of New York, praying for the repeat of the act 
of Congress, passed February 12, 1793, in relation to fugi- 
tive slaves! referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MeDOWELL: Sundry.petitions from Clermont 
county, Ohio, praying for a horse-mail route from Goshen 
to Westborough: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. n : 

By Mr. ROGERS: The petition of 82 ladies of-the towns - 
of Salem, Hebron, and Argyle, Washington county, New 
York, against the annexation of Texas, and in favor of the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the. Distriot of 
Columbia; referred to the Committee for the District of Ce 
lumbia. 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Wm. D. Woodor ang 
others, to reduce the per diem of members of Congress to 
fiveldollars, andgtravel fees to three dollars for twenty miles” 
travel: referred to the Committee on Retrenchment. The 
petition of the Speaker and the members of the legislature 
of the State of New York, for the distribution of the reports, 
of the Supreme Court ofthe United States in the counties of 
each State in the Union: referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Carroll and Columbiana counties, in the State of Ohio, 
praying for a mail-route from Steubenville by the way of 
Somerset Mitchels, to New Lisbon: referred to the Come 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ` 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of Johu Hart and 177 
other citizens of Montgomery county, Ohio, pray in for an 
appropriation to complete the Cumberland road. The pe~, 
tition of A. Banning Norton and 213 other citizens of Knox, 
county, Ohio, praying for a reduction ‘of postage, and that 
the franking privilege be abolished. . 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of Andrew H. Baker 
and 82 others, citizens of montgomery county, Ohio, pray- 
ing fer an appropriation to complete the Cumberland road. 

Sy Mr. CLINTON: The petition of John W. Brown, Sam- 
uel W. Eagle, and 103 others, of Newburg, New York, in 
favor of a reduction of postage: referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. ; 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of C. D. Eldred and 6¢ 
others, citizens of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, prap- 
ing for the establishment of a mail route from Willsgrove, 
in Lycoming county, to Canton, in Bradford county: refer- 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHEATON: The petition of 97 citizens of the 
townfof Clay, Onondaga county, New York, asking a re- 
duction of the rates of postage: referred.to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By My. ST. JOHN: The petition of Aaron Welsh and 79 
other citizens of Wyandot county, Ohio, asking for a dona- 
tion of a part of the town lots in the government town of 
Upper Sandusky, for county purposes: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of John Mower and 26 
other citizens of Bedford county, Pennsylvania, for the re- 
duction of the rates of postage to two ‘cents, and to abolish 
the franking privilege. 

By Mr. J. B. HUNT: The petition of 19 citizens of the 
State of Michigan, that no project for the annexation of 
Texas be entertained until slavery shall be wholly and- for- 
ever abolished within the limits of Texas: referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Oakley H. 
Wright, of Iroquois, [linois, for a pension. ‘ 

By Mr. BRODHEAD: A petition, signed by 120 citizens 
of the borough of Easton, Pennsylvania, praying for the 
reduction of letter postage to two cents, and the abolition 
of the franking privilege, &c. 

By Mr. PRATT: The memorial of Ira D. Chatfield and 
other citizens of Greene county, New York, praying for a 
reduction of the rate of postage. 

By Mr. SIMONS: The memorial of James Harper, mayor 
of the city of New York, and others, editors and authors, 
praying that magazines and periodicals be placed on an 
equal footing with newspapers in regard to postage. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition of C. M. Rublee 
and 70 others, citizens of Montpelier, Vermont, praying 
that the Senate bill reducing postage may be passed by the 
House of Representatives: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepwespay, February 19, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the War Department, ac- 


companied by a table of articles free and subject t 
A o 
aye value and rates of duty imported from the 

Uth June, 1843, tothe 30th July, 1844: which, on mo- 
oor = Mr. "EVANS, was ordered to lie on the table 

be printed. Also on his motion, 2,000 copies 
extra were ordered to be printed. 

Mr CHOATE presented a memorial from sun- 
het of Erie county, New York, praying 
that Canada may be, annexed contemporaneously 
with Texas to the United States: ordered to lie on 
the table. ; 

Mr. ATCHISON presented: the memorial of the 
general assembly of Missouri, remonstrating against 
the admission of the State of Florida into the Union, 
and resolutions Instructing the senators, and request- 
ing the representatives from that State to oppose the 
admission, and the ratification of her constitution, 
unless the boundary be so changed as to conform 
her southern boundary to the northern boundary of 
Missouri; ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the resolutions of 
the legislature of New York, instructing the sena- 
tors, and requesting the representatives from that 
State’ to use their influence to procure the passage 
of the bill which had already passed the Senate, 
reducing the rates of postage to five cents throughout 
the United States: read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BARROW presented a memorial from the 
widow of Dr. James R. Putnam, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, praying that the plowing and dredging 
machine, invented by her deceased husband, for the 
removal of obstructions or bars in rivers, may be 
tested by Congress, with the view of its adoption 
for that purpose by the government. 

Mr. B. also introduced, on leave, a joint resolution 
authorizing the the Secretary of War to appointa 
committee to test the practicability and value of the 
machine invented by and patented to the late Dr. 
James Putnam; which was read, and ordered toa 
second reading to-morrow. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the memorial 
of the general assembly of Alabama, in favor of the 
establishment ofa national foundry in the South; and 
the memorial of the corporate authorities of Roches- 
ter, New York, in favor of an appropriation for the 
construction of a fortification at the mouth of the 
Genesee river; asked that that committee be dig- 
charged from their further consideration, on the 
ground that the time which remained of the present 
session of Congress could not afford an opportunity 
to the committee to examine either question present- 
ed to their consideration in the memorials. ` In any 
event, there was no hope of effecting any thing 
by the action of Congress this session. The com- 
mittee was discharged. 

On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs was discharged from the 
further consideration of the resolution of the Senate 
directing that committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of increasing the pay and emoluments of 
military storekeeps, not stationed in arsenals of 
construction, Mr. C. said he inclined to the opin- 
ion thatthe salary of a certain class of the officers 
was not what it ought to be. A short time was now 
left of the session, and all hope of legislation upon 
the subject was vain. 

Also reported back, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, without amendment, and with a recom- 
mendation that they do pass, the House bills enti- 
tled “An act to pay Captain John B. Crozier’s com- 
pany of mounted ‘l'ennessee volunteers;” and An act 
for the relief John H. McIntosh.” 

Mr. MILLER presented a remonstrance from a 
number of citizens of Georgetown, against the 
passage of the bill altering the corporate limits 
of that town: and also a petition in favor of its pas- 
sage; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. M. gave notice that he would, to-morrow, 
ask leave to introduce a bill for the relief of the cor- 
poration of the city of Washington. . 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back, without amendment, the House bill 
making appropriation for the payment of naval pen- 
sions; and, with an amendment, the House bill for 
for the relief of Harvey and Slagg. 

Also, from the sume committee, made a report 
(which was ordered to be printed,) adverse to the 
passage of the bill from the House for the relief of 
Joseph Curwen. . . 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
made an adverse report on the petition of William 
W. Buchanan for a pension; which was ordered to 
be printed. : : 
Mr. FOSTER, from thé Committce on Claims, 
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reported back, without amendment, and with a recs” 


ommendation that they do pass, the bill from the 
House for tho relief of the president and directors 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal company; for the relief 
of John P. Converse; for the relief of Jacob L. 
Vance, of Ohio; and for the relief of Charles R. 
Allen, of Virginia. x 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens of Montgomery. county, New York, 
praying that the franking privilege may be abolish- 
ed, and the rates of postage reduced to five cents 
for letters not weighing more than half an ounce to 
any part of the United States: ordered to lie on the 
able. 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill sup- 
plementary to the act to repeal the act for the better 
organization of the district court of the United 
States within the State of Louisiana, and for other 
Purposes, approved February 13th, 1845; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 


_The resolution introduced by Mr. Bagsy, pro- 
viding that the daily hour of meeting of the Senate 
shall be 11 o’clock in future, came up for considera- 
tion 

Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the resolution, by 
striking out 11 o'clock, and inserting 10 o’clock. He 
said they were near the end of the session, and he 
thought the Senate should meet at 10 o’clock, if it 
was intended that the several important measures 
pending should be acted upon. 

Mr. BERRIEN expressed the hope that the res- 
olution would be permitted to pass in the form in 
which it was submitted; if the amendment prevailed, 
it would deprive the committees of all opportunity 
to atend to the business before them. 

Mr. ALLEN demanded the yeas and nays on the 
motion; which being ordered and taken, resulted— 
yeas 22, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs.Alen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Beu- 
ton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Huger, McDutie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and W oodury—22, 

NAYS~—Messys. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Sim- 
mons, Upham, White, and Woodbridge—21. 

The question recurring on the resolution as 
amended, it was taken by yeas and nays, and result- 
ed in the affirmative—yeas 26, nays 20, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—~Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Foster, Hannegan, Huger, Lewis, McDutftie, 
Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walk- 
er, White, and Woodbury—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Francis, Huntington, Jarna- 
gin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge—20. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. ALLEN submitted a motion that the joint 
resolution for the admission of the State of Texas 
into the Union be made the order of the day at 11 
o’clock each day until disposed of. i 

Mr. DAYTON inquired of the Chair whether 
that motion would not have to lie over under the rule 
one day. , 

The CHAIR was of the opinion that it would. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. DICKINSON, 
BERRIEN, ALLEN, and TAPPAN, upon the sub- 
ject, the motion was changed to one to postpone the 
previous orders with the view of taking up the joint 
resolution. 

The question was put and carried, and the res- 
olution was taken up as in committee of the whole; 
when f 

Mr. ALLEN submitted a resolution (which lies 
over under the rule till to-morrow) providing that 
the special order of the'day be hereafter called. by 


the Chair at 11 o’clock, a. m., until otherwise or-. 


dered. 

The CHAIR announced that the joint resolution 
from the House for admitting the State of Texas 
into the Union was now before the Senate as in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. HENDERSON being entitled to the floor, 
addressed the Senate for nearly two hours in sup- 
port of the joint resolution of the House, demon- 
strating its constitutionality and expediency. 

Mr. BARROW followed for three hours in oppo- 
sition to the annexation of Texas in any form, 
though admitting the power to do it by treaty. 

Mr. COLQUITT next obtained the floor; when 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 
Weonespay, February: 19,1843. °° 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved: 
Mr. JOS. A. WRIGHT presented thort stition 

of Thos. E. Clinton, prayihg an inquiry ‘Inte ihe 

present feasibility of surveying and cutting a ship 


‘canal between. the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; 


which was referred to the Committee on’ Roads 
and Canals. ` : 

Mr. W. said: A project, whose grandeur, though 
commensurate with the conjoint magnitude of two 
oceans, is yet overshadowed by its utility, forms 
the prayer of this petition; and it is with ‘peculiar 
pleasure that I rise to announce a matter towards 
which the heart of the patriot, and the hope of the 
Oregon settler, loom up and beatin unison. 1 will 
not impose upon myself the ungrateful task of cnu- 
merating the failure hitherto of measures that 
should have been effectual for this purpose. They 
aie known to the world through the various works 
published on this subject, from the time of Colum- 

us down to the present day. There was a reason 
for this;and it was, that ‘the time had not come. 
Scarlett, Thompson, Pitman, Stevens, Montgomery, 
and a host of older authorities, evince this. But 
the time has now come, and the execution of our 
duty is prayed for in this petition. Oregon, and 
those portions of our soil most accessible there- 
from, demand at our hands that we should exercise 
a prudent foresight, and give to our settlers there 
same ground of reliance on that sovereignty we are 
about to revive. It is the deep interest which the 
friends and relations of western emigrants have at 
stake that makes me a fitting advocate for this 
marriage of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Who 
will quibble about cost, where western existence is 
the question at issue? or deem the countenance of 
our government inaptly bestowed at a time when 
the people of this great republicare crowding to bathe 
their feet in the Pacific, and woo to their commer- 
cial embrace an empire, whose widest door has re- 
cently been opened to American enterprise? $20,- 
000,000 has heen estimated as the suni required to 
cut a ship canal from ocean to ocean. Half a cen- 
tury, Mr. Speaker, would save more than that sum 
in the expenditures of our navy through this 
measure, throwing out of the calculation the terri- 
ble risks of Cape Horn. Of the sacrifice of human 
life in doubling that cape, I forbear to speak; for 
who can estimate the value of an immorta soul, or 
who can make tangible to our senses here, in this 
carpeted and warmed hall, the unheard, unlament- 
ing, but freezing sufferings of the sailor? Let. him 
who would gather to his knowledge somewhat of 
these things, turn to Dana’s “Two Years before the 
Mast.” 

But, as I said before, the time has come, both to 
us and to Central America. ‘The career of one is 
onward to the Pacific, the welfare of the other is re- 
posing on the bosom of domestic tranquillity; and 
happily we may now wake up the slumbering ener- 
gies of her commercial genius at the same time that 
we provide for the defence, the welfare, and the in- 
crease of Oregon and her rising fortunes. The loom 
of the Yankee and the lasso of the Spaniard will 
twirl busily alike, while the music of the steam en- 
gine will wake to response the echoes of bays and 
rivers, and mountains and plains, that have yet 
ceased to indulge in the virgin slumber of creation. 
Yes, sir, the age, the country, and the ceaseless 
progress of commercial intercourse demand a re- 
sponse to the prayer of this petition, and I am blind 
to the spirit and character evinced in this hall at 
this session, if I see not a patriotic pride in existence 
that will prompt us all to promote the welfate of our 
Oregon settlers, as well as meet the disposition man- 
ifested by the Central Americans to honor us with 
an offer to place in our hands this great work. Mr. 
Montgomery, (sent by this country in 1838, on 
other business, ) says: 


“It seems singular that a subject so peculiarly interesting 
to the United States should not have attracted more atten- 
tion in our country. The enterprise, however, could only 
be successfully undertaken under the auspices of the gov- 
ernment, and with the sanction of Congress. Were the 
subject properly recommended to the consideration of the 
national legislature, its importance would hardly fail of be- 
ing perceived, and duly appreciated; and the result, whatev- 
erit;might be, could uot but reflect credit on the adminis- 
tration. There is also reason to believe that any steps that 
our diplomatic agent in Guatemala might be instracted to 
take towards a negotiation with the Central American gov- 
ernment on this subject, would be met by that government 
with alacrity. There exists on the part ofthe people and 
authorities a decided predilection for Americans, and for 
everything that. is American. . They imitate the institu. 
tions. the laws, the policy of tle United States and look up 
to this country as their great model. They at one time soli- 


cited to be admitted into the Union’as a new State in our 
republic. _ A 

“While France and England are trying in vain to effect a 
treaty with their government, the United States. have re- 
newed, or are on the point of renewing, onè that was con- 
cluded several years since. Thus every thing seems to fa- 
vor and facilitate. the accomplishment .of an’ enterprise 
which, besides enhancing in no slight degree the national 
glory of the United States, would be productive of the great- 
est commercial advantages to its citizens.” 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge on this theme, 
The Hon. Mr. Mercer, in his report during the third 
session of the 25th Congress, has done this ably 
and fully, with the lights then before him. Suffice 
it to say, that even yet no accurate data exist on 
this subject; that the mode of obtaining that data is 
alluded to in this petition; and that I respectfully ask 
the reference of this paper to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 

On motion of Mr. HAMMETT, by general con- 
sent, certain papers were permitted to be withdrawn 
from the files of the House. 

REPORT OF LIEUTENANT FREMONT. 

On motion of Mr. BOWLIN, on leave, a resolu- 
tion was adopted inquiring of the Secretary of War 
the state of progress of the report of Lieutenant 
Fremont, of his expedition to the west of the Rocky 
mountains; and whether the same can be prepared 
to be laid before Congress during its present ses- 
sion. 

Mr. RAMSEY asked leave, and, objection being 
made, moved a suspension of the rules, to move for 
leave to introduce a bill, pursuant to notice, for the 
relief of Jacob Heim, 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order, a 
motion to suspend already pending. 


TERMINATION OF DEBATE ON THE CIVIL 


AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The resolution of Mr. McKay, of last evening, 
for the termination, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, of debate on this bill came 
up. 

Pir. McKAY moved the previous question. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Speaker if there 
wasa quorum inthe House. He objected to the 
question being put in the absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER thought there was not a quorum 

resent. It could, however, beascertained on count- 
ing the House. 

The question was taken on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; and the vote stood, after 
one or two countings, ayes 84, noes 33. A quorum 
voting, 

The main question was ordered; and being taken, 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; but after some conversation, 
withdrew it at the request of 


FURNITURE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL MAN- 
SION. 

Mr. SLIDELL, who moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill making an appropriation for 
the purchase of furniture for the President’s House 
was yesterday rejected. . 

He (Mr. 8.) said he had voted yestesday with 
the majority that rejected the bill introduced by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, ap- 
propriating a certain sum of money, which he 
considered not only moderate, but absolutely neces- 
sary to place the President’s House in a proper 
state for the reception of the new incumbent, He 
had thus voted for the sole purpose of moving a re- 
consideration of that decision; and he should be 
deeply mortified if he could have been supposed so 
to have voted with any other object. 

And now having the fleor,he would state very 
briefiy the reasons why the vote of yesterday 
should be reconsidered. If the question were now 
ahaa eer for the first time; if the House had not 

een erected at the expense of the nation, and set 
apart as the residence of its chief magistrate; or 
even if the promblem were now presented for the 
solution of the representatives of the people, in a 
proper and legitimate form, whether this building, 
which for so many years, and during the best days 
of the republic, had been occupied by the greatest 
and purest men, whose names are written in im- 
perishable characters in the annals of the American 
people, should be appropriated to some other, and, as 
some would have, more useful objects,—he would be 
much embarrassed what course to pursue. Were 
the question now presented to him in that 
form for decision, he would perhaps be rather 
inclined to say that the establishment was ona 
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scale somewhat inconsistent with the tone.of repub- 
lican simplicity which should. distinguish us as a 
people. Certain-he was, that. if the mere conve- 
nience, comfort, or domestic ease of the President 
were to be considered, no man who had yet'occu- 
pied that mansion, could he have been. consulted, 
would have. hesitated for one moment to say, ‘‘Re- 
lieve me from the obligations, the restraints, and the 
ceremony which such a residence will impose.” But 
this was not a question of mere personal preference 
on the part of our Chief Magistrate, federalist or 


- whig, republican or democrat. lt was one which 
should be examined and discussed in all its various | 


and complicated bearings and relations. There was 
no time now for such an examination; and were he 
disposed to discuss it fully, he knew that the House 
was not in a humor long to listen very complacent- 
ly; and he had not the vanity to suppose that when 
many more gifted than he had failed, he should 
prove an exception to the general rule of impatience 
and weariness which always exists here to a certain 
extent, but which has peculiarly characterized this 
session. He had not had the time to examine 
whether any law imposed upon the President the 
obligation of occupying the house which the nation 
had prepared for his reception; but, in the absence of 
any law, custom and public opinion (in such cases 
as imperative as law) required that there, and there 
only, he should take up his abode during his 
presidential term. He had no option. It was not 
Varies K. Polk, of T'ennessee, who was to decide, 
but the President of the United States—not the man, 
but the office. That residence, a legal, or at least 
a quasi legal one, (whether wisely created or not, as 
he had said before hê would not stop to determine,) 
imposed upon him obligations from which he could 
not escape, without subjecting nim, and justly, too, 
to imputations which he hoped could never’ fairly 
attach toa President elected by the American de- 
moeracy. Those obligations were the dispensation, 
not of a profuse or splendid, but of a decent hosp- 
tality to the representatives of the States and of ihe 
people, to the ministers of foreign powers resident 
here, and to such other persons, whether citizens or 
foreigners, whose talents or virtues would recom- 
mend them to his notice. Custom, too—a custom, 
too% in his opinion, more honored in the breach than 
the observance—had almost rendered obligatory a 
more extended exercise of this hospitality; and the 
President would probably feel himself “bound to 
throw open his rooms, at certain stated intervals, to 
all who might choose to enter there, 

Mr. S. here said that he hoped that in this he would 
not be misunderstood. He considered that free access 
to the Chief Magistrate of the republic at certain con- 
venient hours, and on as many days in the week as 
might be consistent with the proper discharge of his 
varied and important duties, was the right of 
every American citizen, however humble might 
be his lot—whether his visit was prompted 
by business, private or public, or by that 
natural and, as he thought, praiseworthy curiosity 
which induced men to desire to approah and con- 
verse withthose who had been distinguished by the 
favor of the country. lIe did not wish to environ 
the President with the ceremony and etiquette whieh, 
however necessary they may be to keep up the 
prestige of a monarchy, are totally at variance with 
the habits and the character of our people. Here, 
then, was the true state of the case—the question 
which we are now called upon to decide—shall the 
house erected for the President of the United States, 
in which he is compelled to live for the next four 
years, the property of the nation, be furnished at the 
expense of the nation? He would not enter into the 
miserable petty details of this question. Even the 
honorable member from Tennessee, who had ob- 
jected most strenuously to this bill, and who, if he 
mistook not, was a member of the committee by 
which the bill was reported, and as such visited and 
examined the house, admitted all that he thought 
necessary for the purpose of his argument, and, in 
fact, madea speech (unintentionally he was sure) 
which will justify the most straight-laced economist, 
before the most illiberal constituency in the Union 
in voting for the bill as itnow stands. Mr. S 
would not follow him through the mazes of this 
Castle Rackrent, and repeat the melancholy invento- 
ry of dilapidated mahogany, tattered hangings, and 
worn-out carpets. Of all things, the most disgusting 
is dirty finery, he would not.say to a man of re. 
finement, (for to some ears such a-word might be 
distasteful,) but to one who has been accus- 
tomed at home to the common decencies 
of life. He was sure that there was not a member 


on this floor who could not contrast favorably his 
own fire-side with that of the President, as deline=: 


` ated by the faithful and graphic pencil of the honor- 


able gentleman from Tennessee. It is admitted, 
then, on all sides, that new. furniture is required for 
the presidential mansion; and we have but two points 
to decide. Is this furniture to :be paid for out of the 
public-treasury?'and how much should be appropri- 
ated for that purpose? The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has taken the broad ground that the house 
should be furnished at “the. cost of the President. 
He admits, to the fullest extent, the necessity of in- 
curring the expense, and estimates it as_a deduction 
from his salary, during his time of office, of 
twenty thousand dollars.. Now, has it occurred to 
him that the necessary consequence of his position 
is a flagrant ‘violation of the constitution? Te must 
be too familiar with that sacred instrument to re- 
quire a quotation of that clause of it which states 
that the President shall receive, for his public ser- 
vices, a compensation which shall neither bein- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been ‘elected. We fixed, at the last 
session, by our appropriation bill, his salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars.’ ‘Since the first. build- 
ing of the house—somewhere, he believed, about- 
1796—Conegress had regularly made appropriations 
for furnishing it. He found, by reference to the re- 
port of the worthy and useful member from New York 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
made last year, that the first was made for this pur- 
pose in March, 1797, and that they have since been 
continued at every presidential term. Does not this 
uninterrupted usage of fifty years amount to a guar- 
anty that, without a previous legislative notice, so 
long at least as the House is occupied by the .Pres- 
ident, the cost of furnishing it should not be abstracted 
from his salary. The only remaining question was, 
how much should be appropriated. On this point, 
Mr. S. said that, having in the general no safer rule 
of conduct, he relied upon the standing - committees 
of the House for the details of appropriation, when 
he was prepared to give his assent ‘to the principle 
upon which they were based. Fe knew little about 
those matters—nothing indeed but what he had gath» . 
ered from his own experience—and that would lead - 
him to suppose that the committee had not made an: 
extravagant estimate; but if he had entertained any 
doubts on this score, they were removed by the re- 
port before referred to, where he found that, from 
1797 up to the present time—a period of 48 years or 
12 terns—the total expenditure for furnishing the 
President's Touse was $206,000, an average of about 
$17,200 per term. But then it would be recollected 
that but $6,000 were appropriated during Mr. 'Ty- 
ler’s administration: so that, in fact, the bill was me 
tended to repair the waste for seven years, instead of 
four; and the appropriation was much below the 
average. a 
And here, by the way, (said Mr. S.) as he could 
not now be suspected of any attempt to flatter or 
conciliate the high functionary who was so soon 
about to take his departure from the White Mouse, 
he might he permitted to say that, in this respect, 
he had been treated by Congress in a manner little 
consistent with the dignity of the nation, or the good 
taste or the good feeling of its legislators. What- 
ever disatisfaction he may have given to either party, 
he was a constitutional President, and was entitled 
in matters of this sort, to the same measure of jus- 
tice as his predecessors. Mr. S. said: that perhaps 
he ougst to dismiss the subject; but he could not re- 
frain from making some comment upon the division of 
yesterday, in connection with a motion which he in- 
tended to make for a call of the House, previous to 
taking the final vote on the bill. He knew that 
many members were attracted by the debate on the 
absorbing question of the day ‘at the other end of 
the building; but he could not be blind to the fact 
thet many others of both parties were absent, or 
failed to answer, for other reasons. He did not cen- 
sure gentlemen on the other side either for abstain- 
ing from voting at all or voting against the bill, in 
opposition to their well-known, and in many in- 
stances recorded, opinions. Although he perhaps 
might not have chosen -to do so himself, he thought 
that fault could not reasonably be found with 
that sort of political strategy by which the bill 
was defeated. Ifa democratic Congress could not 
find a majority in its own ranks in favor of 
decently furnishing the mansion’ of a democratic 
‘President, they had no right to expect that the 
whigs would help them out of the difficulty. Me 
had always considered that one of the capital errors 
of the federal party had been the underrating the 


intelligence of the people. It is.true that they had 
once succeeded, under very peculiar circumstances, 
in playing successfully apon the hopes, fears, pas- 
sions, and’prejudices of the people; Dat their over- 
throw would have been as complete, and the results 
probably ‘still more lastingly decisive, had their 
nominal leader lived through the term’for which he 
was elected. He feared that some—too many, in- 
deed—of our friends, arguing from the exception as 
arule, and mistaking what was a mere temporary 
hallucination for a permanent disturbance of the 
popular mind, were disposed to take leaves out of 
the whig almanacs, and song books. Abandoning 
that reliance which had heretofore been, and he 
trusted would always be, one of the fundamental 
dogmas of our creed—a reliance which has, on 
every occasion save one, been justified by the re- 
sult—they imagined that they could better succeed 
by -cajolery and mystification, His friend (the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means) 
told him to be short. He was not inthe habit of 
making many or long speeches. He knew the im- 
patience of his honorable friend to get at the gen- 
eral appropriation bills. He did not blame him 
for it. He would have desired to say some- 
thing upon certain inconsistencies in the con- 
duct of some of the apostles of economy here, 
and especially upon the amendment to the bill 
from the Senate, intended, ag all admitted, to correct 
an error in a. law passed without examination last 
session. And what was the effect of the amendment, 
urged and adopted by the votes of some of the most 
eloquent-declaimers against abuses? Why, to plun- 
der the treasury of nearly $300,000, to give to cer- 
tain widows of revolutionary soldiers arrears of pen- 
sions for a term of years, while their husbands were 
still living—those husbands having themselves en- 
joyed the pension during the same period. Ile saw 
that the House was anxious to come to a vote; and 
as the seats ae to be tolerably well filled, he 
would not make the motion which he had intended 
for a call of the House. 

He would make a single observation, in conclu- 
sion. He had an abiding faith in the intelligence 
and good sense of the people; nor could he be easily 
made to believe that there was one district in the 
Union that would condemn its representative for 
supporting this bill. Sure was he, at least, that hisown 
constituents looked only to the great issues of the 
party, and would not consider any sound principle 
of economy violated by this reasonable and necessa- 
ry appropriation. š 

Mr. HAMMETT said he had yesterday voteđ 
against this bill for two reasons. One was, that he 
believed that the sum which it appropriated was 
much larger than was necessary or was usual; and 
the other was the course of the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings, who had taken up- 
on himself the responsibility of purchasing furni- 
ture, and thus imposing on Congress a kind of ne- 
cessity. to pay for it. 

He was opposed to doing business in this kind of 
way. He was opposed to this bill because the 
chairman of the Committee of Public Buildings had 
taken upon himself the responsibility of purchasing 
furniture and calling upon the House to pay for it. 
He would not give his consent that any member of 
that House should take upon himself such a respon- 
sibility. He spoke of the inadequate appropriation 
of $6,000 which had been made for furnishing the 
President’s House, and said he looked upon it as 
parsimonious and niggardly in the extreme; and he 
would, had he been here at the time, have voted 
cheerfully for an appropriation of $20,000 for that 
object. Though he would not sanction by his vote 
such a stretch of power on the part of the chairman 
of any committee, he would prefer that $20,000 
should be appropriated by a bill to be reported by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. PRATT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES rose to a question of 
order. He inquired if the vote on the rejection of 
this bill had not been taken under the operation of 
the previous question. l f 

he SPEAKER said that it was; but the previous 
question was exhausted when the bill was rejected. 

Mr. PRATT, on rising, had nothing to say as to 
the course of other gentlemen on this question. Each 

gentleman could take care of himself; and he would 
only detain the House for a few moments while he 
replied to the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Wammert,] who had taken the liberty of calling his 
course in question. He thought it a very small 
piece of business for gentlemen to come here and 
make speeches about the President’s furniture for 
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home consumption. It was a small piece of busi 

ness indeed. We have, said he, had our elec- 
tion; and if we had not, it would make no 
difference; but other gentlemen have not had 
theirs, and hence their opposition to thisbill. He 
thought it beneath the dignity of members of Con- 
gress to talk about a little furniture, a little furni- 
ture! for the President’s House, while they were 
appropriating money extravagantly for other ob- 
jects. Gentlemen yesterday voted down the bill ap- 
propriating the trifling sum of $20,000 for the Pres- 
ident’s furniture, and the very next vote they gave 
was for $87,000 to buy books for themselves. Not- 
withstanding this liberal appropriation for them- 
selves, gentlemen called him to account for recom- 
mending this little appropriation of $20,000, every 
dollar of which was wanted. He would now pre- 
ceed to answer the gentleman from Mississippi, 
who had called him to account. - As one of the rep- 
resentatives of the State of New York, he was ac- 
countable to his constituents. He came here to 
labor in their service, and he was ready to account 
to them for all he did. He was not only ready to 
be accountable to them, but wasalso ready to be 
accountable to this House, and every department of 
the government, for all that he had done, and at all 
times and places. i 

He boldly avowed, then, that he did order some 
curtains for the President’s House, net as chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings, but on his in- 
dividual responsibility. He saw that curtains were 
wanted for windows that were without them, and, 
for the honor of his country, digected an upholsterer 
to furnish them the best and finest that could be pro- 
cured; saying that if Congress would not make 
provision for the payment, he would do so out of 
his own pocket. He did not do this as a member 
of the Committee on Public Buildings, but as a pri- 
vate individual, and on his own responsibility. 
So much had he done for his country. Could the 
gentleman from Mississippi say he had done as 
much? {Laughter.] He had only one word more 
to say. It was well known in the House that the 
present incumbent of the White House came there 
not by his vote; but it was enough that he found him 
there. He was the President of the United States; and 
it was his duty, being chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, to see that he was comforta- 
bly provided for, in a manner suited to the dignity 
of the nation. 

As to the President elect, he thought he would 
not feel proud of his new friends, after the course 
they took yesterday in bringing down his accom- 
modations to their standard of propriety. From 
what he knew of the man, he was confident he 
would rather see the House furnished at his own 
expense than to have seen such a vote as was 
taken yesterday. As to these curtains, which he 
was so roundly censured for ordering, he saw win- 
dows in the room where the President of the United 
States was in the habit of receiving the foreign min- 
isters wholly without them; and deeming this to be 
disgraceful to the nation, he had ordered them to be 
put there on his own responsibility. Mr. P. con- 
cluded by moving the previous question. 

Mr. G. W. JONES desired the gentleman to 
withdraw his call for the previous question, to allow 
him to make an explanation. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF desired to know if the 
bill would be open to amendment, should the motion 
to reconsider prevail. f 

The SPEAKER said that, in that event, the bill 
would be on its passage, and therefore not open to 
amendment. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF asked if it would not then 
be in order to move to reconsider the vote on order- 
ing the bill to be engrossed. 

The SPEAKER ‘said that it would. 

The previous question was then seconded by the 
House—ayes 93, noes 31—and the main question 
was ordered. 

Mr. G. W.JONES called for the yeas and nays 
on the motion for reconsideration; and, the question 
being taken, it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Arrington, 
Atkinson, Barringer, Barnard, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, 
James A. Black, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brengle, Brinker- 
hoff, Brodhead, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Campbell, 
Carpenter, Carroll, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Cling- 
man, Clinton, Cobb, Cross, Bane, Richard D. Davis, John 
W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Dunlap, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Foster, Fuller, Gog- 
gin, Byram_ Green, Grinnell, Hale, Edward S. Hamlin, 
Haralson, Hays, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 


Hubbell, Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, John P, Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leon 


ee 


ard, Lucas, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, Me- 
Clernerd, MeKay, Marsh, Joseph Morus, Isaac E. Morse, 
Moseley, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Pettit, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter; Pratt, 
Purdy, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, David'S. Reid, Relfe, 
Ritter, Roberts, Rockwell, Rogers, St. John, Saunders, 
Simons, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas: Smith, Robert Smith, 
Spence, Steenrod, Stetson, Andrew. Stewart, Stiles, James 
W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong,, Sykes, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Vinton, Weller, Wethered, Wheaton, 
Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Woodward, William 
Wright, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost—126. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashe, Aaron V. Brown; Milton Brown, 
Caldwell, Cranston, Cullom, Daniel, Ficklin, Florence, 
French, Hoge, James B. Hunt, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, Andiew Kennedy, Preston 
King, McConnell, McDowell, Norris, Peyton, Reding, Sen- 
ter, Thomas H. Seymour, Stephens, and Tucker—27, 

Mr. PETTIT then moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the bill was ordered to be en. 
grossed; and on that he moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was sustained by the House. 

On the quuestion of reconsideration, the vote was 
taken by Messrs. Saunpers and Wintirop, tellers, 
who reported 69 in the affirmative, and 70 in the 
negative. So the reconsideration was refused. 

The question then recurred on the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PETTIT then addressed the House in con- 
demnation of the mean spirit which refused an ap- 
propriation to furnish the presidential mansion, 
which belonged to the nation, and not to any in- 
dividual. The spirit of “Ogle” (he said) appeared 
to haunt the imagination of many members, and it 
was a contemptible spirit. They had erected a be- 
coming mansion, in which they required the Presi- 
dent to reside, and they ought to make it comforta- 
bie. {t had been said that we were a democratic. 
people; but because we were so, it did not follow 
that every democrat should go bareheaded and bare- 
footed. “They might, with equal. propriety, require 
the President to occupy rooms without carpets, and 
to dispense with washbowls in his bed chamber, 
and compel him to wash his face ina mud puddle, 
and dry it by theaid of the sun. Hs continued this 
course of remark for some time, and declared that, if 
his constituents required him to vote against this 
bill, he should be ashamed to represent them. 

Mr. HENLEY obtained the floor; but 

Mr. JAMESON desired that gentleman to allow 
him to submit a proposition. 

At his request, it was read by the Clerk; and it 
was a proposition to recommit the bill.to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, with in- 
structions to reduce the appropriation from $20,000 
to $10,000. Mae ` 

The SPEAKER said it was not then in order. 

Mr. HENLEY said that proposition met his 
views entirely. He then replied at some length to 
the remarks of his colleague, [Mr. Pertir.] ; 

Mr. HALE moved the previous question; which 
was seconded by a majority of 89 to 35, the vote: 
having been taken by Messrs. ‘THomasson and 
Doverass as tellers. 

The main question was ordered. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. f 

Mr. TUCKER moved to lay the bill on the table; 
and on this motion asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood 
thus:—yeas 47, nays 109, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Belser, Ben- 
ton, Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton 
Brown, Buffington, Caldwell, Reuben Chapman, Cranston, 
Cullom, Daniel, Duncan, Ficklin, Florence, French, Gog: 
gin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Houston, James B. Hunt, 
Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lumpkin, McClelland, MeConnell, Me- 
Dowell, Norris, Payne, Purdy, Reding, Ritter, Thomas 
H. Seymour, Thomas Smith, Steenrod, Taylor, Tibbatts, 
‘Tucker, Wheaton, and Joseph A. Wright—47. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Atkinson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Bidlack, James A. Black, Bowlin, Brinkerhof, 
Brodhead, Burke, Burt, Campbell, Carpenter, Carroll, 
Catlin, Augustus A. Chapman, Chilton, Clingman, Clinton, 
Cobb, Cross, Dana, Richard D, Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, El- 
mer, Fish, Foster, Fuller, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, Hays, Herrick, Holmes, Hubard, Hubbell, 
Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Jameson, Jenks, Cave Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, 
Lyon, Maclay, McClernand, Mcllvaine, McKay, Isaac E. 
Morse, Moseley, Murphey, Nes, Newton, Owen, Parmen- 
ter, Pettit, Peyton, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, 
Pratt, Charles M. Reed, David S. Reid, Relfe, Roberts, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sam le, Saunders, 
Severance, David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Robert 
Smith, Spence, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. 
Stone, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, Thompson, Tyler, 
Wentworth, Wethered, Benjamin, White, Williams, Win- 
throp, Woodward, William Wright, and ‘Yost—109. ° 

So the House refused to lay the bill onthe 


table. 


+ 


The question recurring on the passage . of the 
bill— - i i 

Mr. McDOWELL repeated the demand for the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered by the House. 
, The question was taken, and decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 75, nays 77, as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James, 
A. Black, Brodhead, Burt, Campbell, Catlin, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Clinton, Cross, Dana, Richard D. Davis, Dean, 
Dellet, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Elmer, 
Foster, Fuller, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hays, 
Herrick, Hubbell, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, John P. Kennedy 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard,. Lucas, MeCauslen, Ma- 
clay, McClernand, McKay, Isaac E. Morse, Murpliy, Newton, 
Parmenter, Pettit, Elisha R. Potter, Ewery D. Potter, Pratt, 
David S. Reid, Rhett, Roherts, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, 
St. John, Saunders, Simons, Slidell, Robert Smith, Spence, 
John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, Thompson, Tyler, Wentworth, 
Benjamin White, Winthrop, and Woodward—75. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Belser, Benton, Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, 
Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, 
Buffington, Burke, Caldwell, Carpenter, Reuben Chapman, 
Cranston, Cullom, Daniel, Dickey, Duncan, Farlee, Ficklin, 
Florence, French, Goggin, Grider, Hammett, Haralson, 
Harper, Henley, Hoge, Houston, Hubard, Hudson, James B, 
Hunt, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, 
Daniel P. King, Lumpkin, Lyon, McClelland, McDowell, 
E. J. Morris, Norris, Owen, Payne, Peyton, Purdy, Ram- 
sey, Rathbun, C. M. Reed, Reding, Ritter, Sample, Senter, 
Thomas H. Seymour, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, 
Taylor, {Tibbatts, Tucker, Wheaton, John White, Wil- 
diams, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost—77. 


So the bill was finally rejected. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION 
BILL. 


On motion of Mr. MeKAY, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. Saunorrs in the chair, ) 
and resumed the consideration of the bill making 
ERPROPH eons for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of the government for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, 1846. 

The clause appropriating $25,000 for the compen- 
sation of the President of the United States being 
read, 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH offered the following 
amendment: 

Por permanently locating the Cumberland (or National) 
road from Vandalia, Hlinois, to Jefferson City, im the State 
of Missouri, and cleaving off the track and bridging the 


creeks and small rivers, the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment notin 
order, 

Mr. SMITH said he believed that, for the pur- 

ose of facilitating and forwarding the business of 
egislation, it was, as a general rule, the best pol- 
icy to sustain the decisions of the Chair, right or 
wrong; and it was with extreme reluctance that he 
now took an appeal from the decision of the honor- 
able chairman; but (said Mr. 8.) he found many 
precedents for including apprppriations for the 
Cumberland road in the general appropriation bills; 
and he felt himselfcalled upon, by a sense of justice 
to himself and his constituents, to take this step. 
He said, if the decision of the chairman was sus- 
tained, that the friends of this measure would be cut 
off from giving their views on this subject, as he 
feared that no action could be had by the House on 
the bill making appropriations for the national road 
during this session; and hence gross injustice would 
be done to those who had paid their money into the 
national treasury for lands in the vicinity of this 
road, on the faith of the government completing the 
road. 

Mr S. said he had never troubled the House un- 
less on some measure immediately affecting the in- 
terests of his constituents, and would not now have 
offered this amendment if he could have had any 
assurance that the bill making an appropriation for 
this road would be taken up and acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN here called Mr. S. to order. 

Mr. SMITH said he would proceed in order. 

Mr. JAMESON suggested to the chairman that 
the amendment being entirely different from any of 
the provisions of the bill making appropriations for 
the Cumberland „oad, he thought it strictly in or- 
der. 

Mr. SMITH continued. He said he could cite 
five or siX appropriations made for this road in 
similar bills; that this was not a new appropriation, 
but to continue a work which had received the warm 
and cordial support of every administration, from 
Mr. Jefferson’s down to the one now drawing to a 
close. All the friends-of this measure ask is a fair 


hearing, and that they may be permitted to place 
the merits fairly before the House. and; the country; 
and to the result, be it what it might, they would sub- 
mit. He could not forget the hostility and adroit- 
ness which certain gentlemen exercised to prevent 
action on this appropriation near the close of the 
last session. He could not say that he had much 
expectation that his amendment would be-adopted, 


but he wished to make an appeal to the sense of } 


justice of the committee to take up the Cumberland 
road bill and decide it upon its merits. It was due 
to the States through which it passed; and justice 
to those States demanded that this road should be 
completed. And he would now say that, so long 
as he should have the honor of a seat upon this 
floor, he would never cease to press upon Congress 
the justice of completing this. road. Having said 
this much, and not supposing any good could arise 
from further debating the question of order, he 
would withdraw his appeal. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL offered the following 
amendment as an additional item: 

“For a commercial agent, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, $5,000.” 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL observed that ıt would 
be recollected by many gentlemen present, that 
some time during the last session, when the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill was under consid- 
eration, he had offered an amendment similar to the 
present, and was cut off from making any emarks 
onit by the operation of the previous question, He 
had risen for the purpose of again calling the atten- 
tion of the country to a subject which he conceived 
to be of the greatest importance, and that was our 
foreign commerce. He considered that, during the 
last sixteen years, under the administrations of Gen. 
Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. Tyler, the mind 
of the country had been so much involved in contro- 
versies in regard to banks and tariffs, that what 
ought to be one of the chief objects of legislation, 
our foreign commerce, had been lost sight of. He 
now desired the indulgence of the committee for a 
very short time, while he endeavored to lay before 
the public some views resulting from information he 
had taken much pains to collect. He found, by 
looking at the tables that had been furnished him, 
that the tonnage of the United States had decreased 
between six and seven hundred thousand tons from 
the year 1827 to 1843. THe found by certain tables, 
that while the British tonnage, in 1803, was 1,986,- 
076, and now 2,989,757, ours was, at the first-named 
period i. e. forty years ago—47,000, and now, 
2,158,602. The last seven years, the only periods 
he had been able to ascertain, the British tonnage 
had been increased 600,000, while ours had de- 
creased 700,000. Now these were striking facts, 
and worthy of the notice of the statesman and legis- 
lator. This wasin part owing, he believed, to the 
progress of steamboat navigation. 

He insisted, and proved by the quotation of the 
statistics which he held in his hand, that there was 
a decrease of American tonnage to the amountof 
700,000 tons, while there was an increase in the 
English tonnage to the amount. of 600,000 tons. 


Mr. J. P. KENNEDY inquired ifthe gentleman 
from Virginia got his tonnage returns from the 
‘Treasury Department. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL replied that he got them 
from aman of great intelligence, after receiving a 
communication from the Register of the Treasury, 
which he had with him. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY said the gentleman’s 
statement was not correct,and that there was no 
mode of ascertaining the amount of our tonnage at 
any one time at the treasury. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL said that was a hobby 
of his Baltimore friend. Hie then proceeded to state 
the amount of our tonnage which was employed in the 
foreign trade, and many advantages which our ship- 
ping had over that of other countries; and yet there 
was the decrease of which he had spoken. He 
then called the attention of the committee to some 
facts set forth in a report ofa late Secretary of the 
Treasury, from which it appeared that our imports 
from 1821 to 1842, a period of about twenty years, 
had increased from forty-oneto eighty-eight millions 
of dollars, and our exports from sixty-five to one 
hundred and five millions. He also gave from his 
tables other statements, and then said he could ac- 
count for the comparative decrease of our foreign 
commerce by attributing it to the currency. There 
was another fact to which he called attention; and 
that was, that, but for one single staple, the exports 
of this, country would not exceed $20,000,000 per 


annum. ..That staple was cotton; that product was 
raised exclusively by slave labor; and but for that, 
the whole commerce and navigation of the United 
States—especially. of the most navigating and 
flourishing portion of it—would be nearly ata 
stand. .. While the. South bore the odium of slave 
labor, (and it was universal, notonly here but in 
England and France,) this country depended exclu- 
sively on this single article—an article which had 
grown up to its present importance without the aid 
of government or legislation, or- foreign ministers. 
A minister had been sent abroad to attend to the 
tobacco interests, but nothing had been done for . 
this important staple. The honorable gentleman 
again read authorities to sustain this position, but it 
was impossible to catch more than the purport. 

He next alluded to his attempt to introduce a 
resolution on the subject of the duties on French 
wines and silks, which, he contended, operated to - 
interrupt our commerce with that country, but he 
said he had always been laughed down. He spoke 
of the probability of supplying Europeans with 
Pennsylvania coal and iron; America, too, ought to 
be a wool growing country; her cheap lands 
being favorable for the. production of that ar- 
ticle of commerce, so as to compete with any 
country in the world. They had lately passed 
a bill in relation to the Oregon; and what- was 
it? Many considered it a mere. question of an 
extension of territory; but he viewed it as a 
commercial question. Texas, too, was a commer- 
cial question. He.read an extract from the com- 
munication of a friend, resident in Pennsylvania, 
sustaining this view of these questions. And what 
had they learned by the arrival of yesterday from 
Europe? That the greatest maritime power in the 
world had offered to resign her post of constable of 
the high seas, provided the second greatest maritime 
power would unite—in what?’ In a protest, he sup- 
posed, against the possession of Texas by this 
country. What he was saying he was not saying as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but 
as an individual member of this House. 

He stated this on his own responsibility. He 
knew that these offers to France from Great Britain 
had been made long ago, but had been attempted to 
he withheld from the public, for fear it would drive 
the United States into sudden acquisition of Texas. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that it was a mere 
commercial question. In what he was about to state, 
to be sure, he disclaimed anything like connection 
with any committee of this House; but what a spec- 
tacle it was—thank God he had not seen it; but he’ 
was told so by many who had seen it—what a spece 
tacle was presented in another part of this building; 
speeches were watched, congratulations wére ten~ 
dered, and every demonstration of joy was made, 
when great arguments were advanced against the 
constitutionality or expediency of annexing Teaas. 

For one, it gratified him at least, that the two 
greatest maritime powers in the world, instead of — 
for he believed there was no sort of denger of it— 
instead of contending with arms for us for the pos- 
session of Texas, had condescended to intrigue, to 
protect, to come across the Atlantic, to meddle in 
our concerns, to watch the progress of this thing. 

He had on his table a few more statistics. He 
understood, if the exports of Great Britain were 
divided into a thousand parts, the United States 
took one hundred and eighty-one of them 
which was eighty-odd more than any other country. 
Germany came next, and took one hundred and one 
of these parts; British Asia seventy-four; the 
West Indies sixty-nine, &c., &c. Now the use he 
meant to make of this fact, was this: a large pro- 
portion of the foreign commerce of this country, 
owing to the sympathies to the natural feelings of the 
country—particularly of the Atlantic side of the 
country—was placed in depot in Liverpool. In his 
humble ginion, it was absurd. It might as well be 
sent to Havre, to Trieste, to Hamburg, and the 
other Hanse towns. Yet, while this was the case, 
this great power was anxious to unite with another 
great power to prevent the United States from pos- 
sessing themselves—as he insisted they would do— 
of another great cotton country, “peaceably if they 
can, forcibly if they must.” 

__ These were no party matters. He had no doubt 
if Mr. Clay had been the successful presidential 
candidate, but that high-minded, eminent statesman 
—of whom it gave him great pleasure to say that 
he had never said a word, as he had never thought 
a thought, about him, that he would not to him— 
would have entered into this work as cordially as he 
(Mr. I.) could do. It should be his endeavor to 
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impress this on the President elect; he had taken this 
manner of doing it: He wished thus to bring this 
matter to his-attention as. well asthe attention of 
the country. l-coneerned a great interest of the 
country. We had been fighting for banks and 
against banks, for tariffs and against tariffs, till we. 
had almost forgotten we had a foreign commerce. 

He should reserve the argument for a proper oc- 
casion toshow that this great extension of the for- 
eign commerce of the country was not only perfect- 
ly compatible with the protection of our domestic 
industry—and he took this occasion to say that he 
was an humble advecate of the protection of our do- 
mestic industry, of a tariff without reference to the 
mere. question of revenuc—yet he reserved to 
another occasion to show ‘that. this extending the 
foreign commerce was to improve the manufactures 
of the country; to render their position more stable; 
to turn the balance of trade in our favor; to cause 
exchanges throughout all the world in our favor, 
instead of in favor of our great maritime rival, as 
was done at present. He believed all this matter 
was perfectly demonstrable, and he reserved it for 
some future occasion. He had stated these things 
very im penel y and having submitted this motion, 
as he did, for this mere purpose, he withdrew it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Has the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania withdrawn his motion? ` 

Mr. INGERSOLL (in his seat.) Yes, he had 
withdrawn it. He had no idea that it would carry. 

{A voice: “Does the gentleman withdraw his 
speech, too?” Laughter.] 

Mr. RATHBUN moved an amendment to add 
an appropriation of $3,000 for two clerks of the 
House of Representatives. He stated that these 
two-clerks were regularly employed in the House of 
Representatives, and their salary had been omitted 
in this appropriation bill, 

After some conversation, in which Messrs. 
RATHBUN , McKAY, and the CHAIRMAN par- 
ticipated, ` 

he question was taken, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Ly? PRESIDENT’S FURNITURE AGAIN. 

Mr. ROBERTS, after the clause providing for the 
executive clerk, moved an amendment appropri- 
ating $20,000 for repairing and refurnishing the ex- 
ecutive mansion with furniture of domestic manu- 
facture, if equally good and equally reasonable. 

Mr. R. said a few words in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART moved an amend- 
ment to the amendment, to strike out the words “if 
equally good and equally reasonable.” 

He argued that the insertion of these words would 
be a nullification of the whole matter; that it im- 
posed. no restriction upon the purchaser for the 
preference of the domestic over the foreign article. 

his matter of a little money was mere moonshine 
when weighed in this balance. He wished to keep 
out of the President’s House foreign cabinet work, 
foreign carpets, and everything foreign; and he 
trusted that the principles and the policy adopted in 
this House would be American. 

Some conversation arose between Messrs. C. J. 
INGERSOLL, ANDREW STEWART, RATH- 
BUN, CALEB B. SMITH, and other gentlemen. 

Mr. ROBERTS briefly opposed the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHN STEWART proposed an amendment 
to the amendment, which was accepted by Mr. An- 
DREW Srewart as a substitute for his proposition. 
In proposes to appropriate $6,000 for repairing and 
painting the presidential mansion, and $14,000 for 
furnishing the same of American furniture, in ad- 
dition to the sale of the old furniture. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL (in his seat.) In addi- 
tion to burning the old furniture, why did not you 


say? 

Mr. EDWARD J. BLACK gave notice of an 
amendment to the amendment which he designed to 
offer when in order, (and which is given below.) -` 

Some further conversation ensued, in which 
Messrs. McKAY, C. J. INGERSOLL, JOHN 
STEW ART, and others, took part. ; 

Mr. PAYNE deprecated the course which had 
been taken by some gentlemen who supported this 
appropriation. ‘Those who would not consent that 
this measure should be hurried through without 
explanation, and without amendment, were charged 
with being parsimonious and niggardly, while oth- 
ers were denounced as inimical to the in-coming ad- 
ministration. All these charges (said Mr. P.) were 
made against us, and we were not permitted to raise 
pur voices in explanation, It was now found 


-that the’ pretensions of gentlemen were a little 
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humbled. They did not now come here demand- 
ing go, without showing how it was to be ex- 
pended. They did not demand that the old farni- 
ture should be sold, without allowing the proceeds 
to be deducted from the amount appropriated. 
These pretensions were a little humbled. = 

men were now willing to take. 46,000 for th 
grounds, and $14,000 for the. faite But what 
had they been told by those who had advocated the 
appropriation? They had been told that the Presi- 
dent elect would rather pay for this furniture him- 
self, than the vote rejecting the bill should have 
been passed yesterday. This came from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings. 

Mr. PRATT said he did say so; and he believed 
what he said. . 

Mr. PAYNE did not question the word of the 
gentleman; but he stood here to vindicate the 
President elect; and he would tell the gentle- 
man from New York, that gaudy trappings and 
regal splendor would have no attractions for him. 
He stood far above such paltry considerations, 
He was a republican in principle and practice, and 
did not desire to be surrounded with the trappings 
of regal splendor. He came here to carry out the 
principles of republicanism, and to uphold the creed 
of that great party which gave him a passport to the 
high station he ‘has been called on to fill. These 
were the considerations which would influence him, 
and not costly and luxurious furniture. What 
were they next told? Why, that this appropriation 
was to be voted for as a matter of respect to the 
President elect. He chose to show respect to him 
by devoting his humble energies to his election to 
the presidency. He desired to show his respect to 
him by approving his nomination when it came 
from the Baltimore convention. It was by riding 
through the country, and addressing the people in 
two or three States on all occasions when he thought 
he might be useful, that he had shown his respect for 
him. It was by these means that he showed his 
respect to the President elect, and not by voting 
$28,000 to furnish his house in an extravagant and 
gaudy manner. If (said Mr. P.) we are called on 
to vote this appropriation out of respect to the Presi- 
dent elect, the amount is too little. Would it not 
be more respectful to vote him half a million? Tak- 
ing it in this light, he was not disposed to vote for it. 
Had he adopted the course of gentlemen who were 
opposed to him in this matter—if he were to enter 
a crusade against those who were unwilling to vote 
for this large sum, and puta gag into the mouth of 
every one opposed to it, and force the measure 
through the House without a word of explanation, 
he should suspect himself of acting through motives 
of paying an undue respect for the executive office. 
He should fear that he was? placing himself in a 
prominent position for the sake of office; if not for 
himself, at least for his friends. As regarded the 
motives of other gentlemen he had nothing to say. 
Whilst he yielded to no man in point of respect to 
the President elect, he never should take any 
means of showing that respect inconsistent with his 
duty to himself and his country. In regard to this 
appropriation, he believed that $14,000 would besuffi- 
cient to furnish the President’s House in a manner 
creditable to the nation, and he was willing to vote 
that sum, though he believed that a smaller amount 
would answer; but he was unwilling to go beyond 
it. Twenty thousand dollars was, in his opinion, 
too much to furnish any house in the nation, unless 
it was intended to furnish it in a style of regal 
splendor, which he was sure would not snit the 
tastes of our republican President. He was willing 
that the furniture purchased should be exclusively 
of American manufacture, provided it could be 
bought as cheap as the foreign article. While he 
wished to give every just encouragement to the 
American manufacturer, he would not adopt the 
principle of giving more for their articles than the 
foreign articles could be bought for. He wished to 
set an example of simplicity and economy to the 
country, and for that reason wished to buy the 
cheapest articles: Simplicity and economy have 
been the principles in which the democratic party 
had átall times. gone before the country; and if 
gentlemen wished to carry out their professions, 
now was the time to show it, by voting-such a sum 
for furnishing the presidential mansion as would do 
it ina style atonce simple, neat, and elegant, and 
without extravagance or ostentation. i 

Mr. E J. BLACK said he wasone of those who 
voted ‘this morning for $28,000 for furnishing the 
President’s House, in addition to what the old fur- 
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niture would sell for. Now, if the gentleman from 
Alabama, who attached as- much value to ‘this old 
furniture, had seen as much of it as’ he chad, he 
would not estimate it as highly as he did. He did 
not believe there was an auctioneer in the city:of 
New York skilful enough in puffing to make it sell. 
for more than $2,000. He relied: greatly on the 
statistical knowledge of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Faai] and had predicated his vote on 
that gentleman’s calculations as to the coat of the 
articles to be furnished. He regretted that the per- 
sonal matters of the President and President elect 
had been brought up in this debate. He‘ did not 
think they should be personally regarded in this 
matter. So far as. they were the representatives of 
tbe anion, he desired to see them comfortably 

odged. - 

e regarded the executive of this great country 

as the representative, the most immediate and direct 
representative, of the people. Tbe President was 
representing the masses of the people, and he (Mr. 
Biact) gave his vote for this appropriation before, 
because he desired the President of the people to be 
decently lodged. He hoped the gentlemen who op- 
posed this appropriation would go into the executive 
mansion and examine its furniture. He (Mr. B.) 
had done so himself, and he now declared that there 
was no private gentleman in this city whose parlor 
or sitting room was so meanty furnished, in every 
respect, particularly in respect to the articles of cur- 
tains and chairs, to which he had directed his special 
attention. Did any gentleman suppose that true 
democracy consisted in keeping their President in 
rags and tatters? He believed the democratic. Presi- 
dent of this republic should be as decently lodged as 
any whig President; and if the whig members of this 
House would not vote for this appropriation, they 
had better send chair-makers and mantua-makers to 
the executive mansion to repair the chairs, and darn 
up the rents in the curtains. But he conceived the 
question was simply how much they should appro- 
priate; and he would leave that to the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Prart,] and the Committee 
of Ways and Means, for they were better able 
to judge on that subject than he was. 

Where, then, should they buy this furniture? One 
gentleman said it should be bought only from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. And wherefore? ` For the pur- 
pose of saving money to this country? Was it for 
economy? Or was it an emanation of the high pro- 
tective tariff policy? Why did they desire that it 
should be bought only from American manufac- 
turers? Why, he could see it was intended to put 
in the pockets of American manufacturers more than 
would go into the pockets of foreign manufacturers 
for articles of equal quality. He should vote for the 
amendment ‘providing it can be procured on equal 
terms”—and was not that equitable and just? And 
what more did gentlemen want? Did they want in- 
justice? Did gentlemen remember that a large por- 
tion of the money to be appropriated for this object 
came from the cotton-growing section of the coun- 
try, and the tobacco and rice-growing portion of the 
country? He saw before him a specimen of car- 
peting of American manufacture, [it was laid on 
the floor for inspection,] and he had no objection to 
it; he was willing it should be bought, providing he 
who made it wonld furnish it on the game and equal 
terms thatsuch articles could be procured elsewhere. 
He had no hostility to American manufactures; he 
desired that they should succeed in their undertak- 
ings; if he could get articles as cheap in this coun- 
try as elsewhere, he was willing that the foreign 
article should be rejected. He knew not the price 
of this piece of carpeting which was exhibited here, 
butit was perhaps like the exhibition of railroad 
iron from Pennsylvania some time ago. 

He then stated that he had received a letter from 
a friend in South Carolina, who had addressed lete 
ters to the manufacturers of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, on learning that they had offered to furnish 
railroad iron on as good terms as the foreign article 
could be procured; the answer which his friend had 
received was not distinctly heard, but it was under- 
stood to disappoint his expectations, 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY supposed the gentleman 
from Georgia alluded to the Mount Savage Works 
in Maryland, amongst others; if so, he would inform 
the gentleman from Georgia that thet establishment 
was now in fall operation, and was making a large 
amount of railroad iron daily, and had more orders 
than it could supply. ; 

Some conversation ensued, in which Messrs. J. 
STEWART, J. P. KENNEDY, and others par- 
ticipated; in the course of which the Chairman of the 


committee said a discussion on railroad.iron was not 
in order, under this amendment. BPS ee ces 

Mr. BLACK said he did not desire to be out of 
order; but he would, nevertheless, suggest to the 
Chairman that irori-and coal might be necessary to 
supply the presidential mansion, and hence this de- 
bate might ‘be pertinent. However, he only now 
desired the gentlemen opposite to say if they would 
furnish railroad iron as- cheap as it. could be pro- 
cured from Europe. He wished them to answer 
that plain question. Gentlemen had failed to an- 
swer him, and therefore he had nothing more to 
say on that subject. He hoped the amendment 
would prevail. 

Mr. OWEN stated that he understood the"carpet 
before them, of American manufacture, would cost 
$3 per yard, while carpeting of the same quality 
could be imported at $1 25. [Cries of, Oh, no, you 
are mistaken.] This, it would bè perceived, would 
make about 100 per cent. difference in the expense 
of carpeting this House. 

Mr. J. STEWART inquired if the gentleman 
from Indiana would prefer the British manufacture, 
even at a lower price. ~ 

Some confused conversation ensued, in the course 
of which Mr. PATERSON made some remarks on 
the price of Wilton carpeting before them. 

. The amendment to the amendment was then 
agreed to. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK then submitted his amendment 
in these words: f 

Provided, It can be obtained on the same terms as it can 
be had from the foreign manufacturer. 


Mr. WENTWORTH suggested to his friend 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarr,}] whether it 
would not be best to distribute the proceeds of the 
sale of the old furniture among the different States, 
seeing distribution was his favorite object. 

The vote on the amendment to the amendment, 
moved by Mr. Back, was negatived—50 in the af- 
firmative, and 63 in the negative. 

nieve amendment was then agreed to as amend- 
ed. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELRGRAPH. 


Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered an amendment to 
appropriate $8,000 for defraying the expenses for 
the year of the magnetic telegraph between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, said sum to be disbursed un- 
der the direction of the Postmaster General. During 
the last Congress,he said, an appropriation of $30,000 
had been made for the establishment of this tele- 
graph. He had recently received a communication 
from the gentleman at the head of this telegraph, 
stating that the appropriation was entirely expend- 
ed, and that the thing must rest unless some funds 
were appropriated. It was in contemplation, as 
proposed in this amendment, to put it under the 
superintendence of the Postmaster General, in or- 
der that he might make out a tariff of charges for 
the transmission of information by this means. It 
was supposed that the receipts m this way might 
go a considerable way towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the establishment. Here was a work of 
this importance between Baltimore and this city 
which was now suspended for want of funds, and 
which, if neglected and suffered to remain idle and 
without attention, would go to ruin. There was 
also, as was known, a bill now on the table for the 
extension of this work to New York. Gentlemen, 
from this statement of facts, must see the propriety 
of the appropriation proposed, 

Having made this explanation now as the only 
opportunity for it, he withdrew his amendment to 
offer it when they came tothe proper place in the 
bill. j 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, an amendment was 
adopted of $2,000 for extra clerk hire in copying in 
the Department of State. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved an amendment to the 
clause appropriating for the Treasurer of the United 
States, his clerk, &c., providing that hereafter the 


salary of the clerk (which he explained to be avery ` 


responsible office) should be $1,600. 

After a word of conversation between Messrs. 
McKAY and THOMPSON, 

The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. HALE moved an amendment to deduct from 
the appropriation forthe Register of the Treasury 
and for the Treasurer, $788; which ‘sum had:been 
illegally received (he said) by those respective offi- 
cers for signing treasury notes, for which no extra 
compensation should have been given, and he 
caused to be read letters.from the late Auditor of the 
Treasury, Hon. Tully R. Wise; to show it had been 


rejécted over and over by him. © Hé also referred to 
express provisions of law against such a charge. 
Pending the question on this amendment. 
The committee rose and reported progress. 
Mr. HARPER, at the instance (he said) of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office De- 
partment, asked leave to offer a resolution‘ author- 
izing that committee to send for persons and papers. 
Mr. HOPKINS and many other gentlemen ob- 
jected. - g 
: Mr. HARPER moved a suspension of the rules 
for its reception. ; : 
Pending this motion, 
The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
New York, fora reduction of the rates of postage, and abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of M. C Demming, and 
others, of Senece county, New York, praying for the reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: The petition of W. W. Wilton, and 
117 other citizens of Hamilton, New York, praying for the 
passage of the Senate bill reducing the rates of postage, 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state ofthe Union. 

By Mr.’SIMONS: The petition of the Ion. Mr. Whit- 
tlesey, and 113 others, citizens of Danbury, in Connecticut, 
praying the House of Representatives to pass the law 
adopted by the Senate for the reduction of postage: referred 
to the Appropriate Committee. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of Samuel Hepburn and 
31 others, citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, praying the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives in the hill reducing postage. and passed by the Sen- 
ate. Also, the petition of Robert Fleming, aud 101 others, 
citizens of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, praying that 
the bill passed by the Senate, reducing the rates of postage, 
may be enacted into a law. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of Brigham Young and 16 
others, citizens of Nanvyoo, in the State of Tlinois, praying 
Congress to grant them the privilege of erecting a dam in 
the Mississippi river, opposite said city of Nauvoo, for the 
improvement of the navigation of said river: referred to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of John Blackwell 
and others, asking that lands may be given to poor families 
who are not able to purchase: referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, Also, the petition of James Smith, on behalf 
of Benjamin Kerlin, an insane soldier, praying a pension: 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Enoch Perkins for revy- 
olutionary pension, due to his futher Zopher_ Perkins at his 
decease: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WHEATON: The memorial of 17 members of the 
bar of Onondaga county, New York, asking that provision 
may be made to have the reports of the Supreme Court of 
the United States placed with the statutes in the several 
county clerks’ ofves of the Union: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD: The petition of John C. Alstaadt, for 
payment ofa claim for goods furnished to the New York 
custom-house: referred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. A. SMITH: The petition of S. ©. Hoden and oth- 
ers, citizens of Batavia, New York, praying fora reduction 
inthe rates of postage. 

By Mr. H. DODGE: Seven petitions, signed by 308 citi- 
zens of the Territory of Wisconsin, asking Congress for 
the establishment of a mail route, commencing at Prairie- 
ville, via Genesee, Eagle, Whitewater, Fort Atkinson, 
Snell's, Lake, Mahews, and Cottage Grove, to Madison, the 
seat of government in said Territory: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ‘The memorial of 
72 citizens of Racine county, Territory of Wisconsin, re- 
monstrating against changing the mail route from the town 
of Racine to Janesville, in said Territory: referred to the 
Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads. ‘The resolu- 
tion of the legislative assemoly ‘of the Territory of Wis- 
consin, asking Congress for an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a harborat the mouth of Sheboygan river, on 
the western shore of Lake Michigan, in said ‘Territory; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. The resolution of 
the legislative assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress for an appropriation for a revolving light 
at Sank Harbor, on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, in said Territory: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurepay, February 20, 1845. 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the reading of the 
journal was dispensed with. 
` Mr. FOSTER inquired of the Chair whether there 
was any rule which authorized a call of the Senate. 
He was anxious that some of the gentlemen on the 
other side, who had voted for an early hour of 
meeting, and who were now absent, should be ap- 
prised of their absence through a call of the Sen- 
ate. 

The CHAIR said there was such a rule. 

Mr. FOSTER said he would not press a call this 
morning, but merely give warning that he would 
do so at another time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. presented resolutions adopted 
by the legislature of Delaware, in opposition to the 


annexation of Texasto the United States: ordered 
to lie on the table. eer. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial“ 
from anumber of citizens of Denham and Middlefield, 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the annexation 
of anriexation of Texas to the United States... 

Mr. H. also presented a memorial from citizens 
of Massachusetts, representing that a newspaper, 
the “Sheet Anchor,” devoted to the interests of sea- 
men, would, if distributed among them, be produc- 
tive of great good; and requesting that a fund might 
be placed at the disposition of the Secretary. of War, 
to be applied in his discretion to that object: refer- 
red to rts Committee on Naval Affairs. oe 

Mr. BATES presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, requesting the senators 
and representatives from that State to urge the pas- 
sage of a law providing for the publication and-dis- 
tribution of the decisions of- the Supreme Court of 
the United States among the judicial tribunals -of the 
States, executive officers, and public libraries, or 
more important institutions of the country: ordered 
to lie on the table. oe 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the Library, 600 
copies, in addition to the’ usual quantity-—200 of 
which to be for the use of the department—were 
ordered to be printed of the report.from the Navy 
Department giving information of the depot of. 
charts and instruments at. Washington city. 

‘Mr. CHOATE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported a joint resolution for the distribu- 
tion of copies of the journal and other documents, 
printed under the order of Congress, to each of the 
Incorporated scientific institutions in the several | 
States and Territories; which was read and ordered 
to be printed. f 

On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the Committee 
on the Library was discharged from the further 
consideration of the memorial of the New York ins 
stitution for the deaf and dumb, praying for a dona- 
tion of congressional documents. l 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back, with an amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that it do pass, the House bill enti- 
tled an act for the relief of Daniel Homans. i 

Also, from the same committee, to which was re« 
ferred the memorial of Robert Parkis, of Rhode 
Island, praying compensation for the recapture of a - 
merchant vessel last war, reported a joint resolution . 
authorizing the payment of a sum of money to Rob- 
ert Parkis; which was read, and ordered to second 
reading. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back, with amendments, 
the bill providing for the payment of certain milita- 
ry service in Florida. 

My. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
dicary, reported back, without amendment, and with 
a recommendation that itdo pass, the: bill supple- 
mentary to the act for the better organization of the 
district courts of the United States within the State 
of Louisiana, and for other purposes. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the above bill— 
which provided merely for the transfer of certain 
business from the circuit court of the United States 
to the district court of that State—was taken up 
for consideration as in committee of the whole; and, 
after a few explanatory remarks by that senator, 
was reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the report referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, a few days ago, 
from the Navy Department, showing the length of 
sea and other services of the commissioned offi- 
cers and passed midshipmen, was ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was discharged from the further 
consideration of the petition of John Strobecker, 
praying to be indemnified for the loss of the insu- 
rance of the schooner Enterprise, which was seized 
and confiscated by the British authorities in 1835. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate 
the following message; which was read, and, 

On motion by Mr. ARCHER, ordered to be 
printed, and Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, viz: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


In answer to the resolution of the Senate of the lith De- 
cember, i844, requesting the President to lay before the 
Senate, if, in his judgment, that may be done without preju- 
dice to the public interests, a copy of any instructions 
which may have been given by the executive to the Ameri- 


can minister in England, on the subject of the title to, and 


occupation of, the Territory of Oregon, since thes4th da: 

rit , sinc of 
parot 1841; also, acopy of any correspondence which Day 
Britain, orbetween either of the two governments and the 


present session of Congress, and that the information called 
or by the resolution of the Senate might be communi- 
cated. 


Wasuineton, Feb 19, 1845. JOHN TYDER 

Mr. WHITE presented certain documents re- 
specting the claim of Thompson Barnetts; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. . 

On motion by Mr. MILLER, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill to change 
the time of holding the circuit and criminal courts 
of the county of Washington in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was taken up for consideration, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, considered, reported to the Sen- 
ate, and being engrossed, was read the third time, 
and passed. ag 

Qn motion by Mr. ARCHER, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill from 
the House to authorize the sale of two Arabian 
horses, received as a present by the consul of the 
United States at Zanzibar, from the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, was taken up for consideration, as in committee 
of the whole, considered, reported to the Senate, 
read the third time, and eel 

Mr. EVANS said that a bill introduced by the 
senator from Georgia, to remit duties on railroad 
iron, had been referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and also several memorials upon the subject. 
The committee had: instructed him to move the re- 
jection of that bill, and to report two other bills in 
its stead. He moved, therefore, that that bill be laid 
upon the table: the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. E. then reported a bill to authorize the im- 
portation of railroad iron free of duty, in certain 
cases; and a bill to remit the duties which have ac- 
crued, or been paid, upon the importation of railroad 
iron in certain cases; which were read, and ordered 
toa second reading. : 


g THE HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. WHITE remarked that yesterday he voted 
with a majority for the resolution providing that 
the daily hour of meeting shall be 10 o’clock, a. m. 
He therefore moved that that vote be reconsidered. 

Mr. WALKER demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. WHITE desired the reconsideration of the 
vote, with the view of adopting the original resolu- 
tion, fixing 11 o’clock for the hour of meeting. 

The question was then taken on the proposition to 


reconsider, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 25, | 


nays 2], as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, and 
Woodbridge—25. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hennegan, Huger, Lewis, Merrick, Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—21. 

Mr. WHITE moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out 10 o'clock and inserting 11 o’clock as 
the hour for meeting. d 

The question was taken, and it was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, it was put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported in favor of printing 5,000 copies extra 
of the abstract of the treaty with China. The re- 
port was concurred in. i . 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that they „be indefinitely 
postponed, the joint resolution relating to the claim 
of American citizens upon the government of Mexi- 
co, and the bill to provide for the adjustment and 
settlement of the claims of citizens of the United 
States with the republic of Mexico. , 

” Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, made an adverse report on the peti- 


tion of citizens of Missouri, praying for the discon- 
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tinuance of the land district at Palmyra and Fayette, 
and for a new land office; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the engrossed 
bill for the relief of the legal” representatives of 
George Duval, a Cherokee Indian, - deceased, was 
taken up for consideration. 

On motlon by Mr. J., and by the general consent 
of the Senate, it was so amended as “toauthorize the 
Secretary of War to hear testimony, and ascertain 
what sum was a fair compensation for the legal rep- 


-resentatives of George Duval, a Cherokee, deceased, 


for depredations committed on his property in the 
year 1828 by American citizens,” instead of appro- 
iat unconditionally to that object the sum of 
,000. 
Mr. SEVIER said he had no objection to the 
amendment. 

_ The bill, as amended, was then read the third 
time and passed. 

_ The engrossed bill vesting in the county commis- 
sioners of the county of Wyandot, the right to cer- 
tain town lots, and out-lots in the town of Upper 
Sandusky, in the State of Ohio, was read the third 
time and passed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Oh motion of Mr. ARCHER, the bill providing 
for the satisfaction of claims due American citizens 
for spoliations committed by the French prior to 
1800, was taken up on its third reading. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he had attempted to show, 
the other"day, the strong presumption against these 
claims, arising from their antiquity. The depreda- 
tions were committed by the French as iong ago as 
forty-five years; and the rational presumption arising 
from this great lapse of time, and the silent acqui- 
escence of the petitioners, would be absolutely con- 
clusive evidence against them, according to the uni- 
versal principle of jurisprudence prevailing all over 
the civilized world. This presumption the petition- 
ers, he was aware, had attempted to rebut, by show- 
ing that, as early as 1802, a portion of them, fifteen 
or twenty out of a thousand, had applied to Con- 
greps; but he, at least, assumed that the presump- 
tion arising out of the applitadon then made was 
counteracted by the fact, that Congress rejected the 
claims, 

After that rejection, they remained silent till 1807, 
when a small portion of them again applied to Con- 
gress. The claim was then unsuccessful; and they 
again acquiesced in the decision of the government, 
up to the year 1818. In that year the claim was 
again rejected. In 1822 and 1824 successively by 
the House of Representatives, the claims were 
again and again rejected; and up to the year 1827, 
with the exceution of a very inconclusive report in 
1807 by Mr. Marion of South Carolina, every re- 
port upon the subject had been unfavorable to the 
claims. In that year the claimants applied to Con- 
gress, and the claim was rejected by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the House, on the ground 
that they (the claimants) had furnished no evidence 
in support of their claim. It was an extraordinary 
fact, that all the appications that had ever been 
made to Congress, (Mr. McDurrie) could not find 
any proof whatever that a tittle of evidence had ever 
presented to Congress. 

Mr. Marion, although he rejected the claim, sub- 
mitted a very long report to show that, upon the 

rinciples of justice and policy, if the evidence had 
ee good, these claims ought to have been satisfied. 
This report, made upon the application of a few in- 
dividuals, seemed to have the charm, like the voice of 
Glendower, of calling up spirits from the vasty deep. 
A very short time after, these claims numbered up 
toa thousand; and now they are again brought be- 
fore us, preceded by a long and labored argumentin 
favor of their legility and justice; and these claims, 
which have been slumbering in dust for forty-five 
years, all at once spring up like shades from the 
grave. 

He wished to call the attention of the Senate to a 
few facts. Who are these claimants’-—where are 
they? Are they living men, or shades? He believed 
the halls of the Capitol were haunted by ghosts 
stepping about in the shape of defunct claims held 
by speculators, who were prosecuting them with a 
zeal corresponding with the interest they had in 
them. 

How many of the thousand were poor widows 
and orphans, to whom these claims originally. ‘be- 
longed? How many of these widows and orphans 
were presenting their claims to Congress? Are we 
to pass upon these claims for the benefit of living 


men, or of their shades and ghosts?. These claimants 
do not, in fact, present themselves. They come not 
in the form ‘of living men, but step about Tike ghosts 
at midnight. He feared there was “something rot- 
ten in the State of Denmark.” . He did not perceive 
who were the persons who were to be benefited by 
this five million of dollars, which the honorable sen- 
ator from. Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoare] had said 
was not a beginning. vs 

Mr. CHOATE Tee interrupted: the honorable 
senator to read from an estimate. the original sum. 
Tt was twelve millions of dollars. In the bill-the 
committee had only named five millions as a con- 
sideration for all the claims. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, in continuation, said he was 
glad to hear it—that would be the last of it, at any 
rate. But he should like to know and to see who 
are to be benefited by this five million of dollars. 
However he might think the government responsi- 
ble for these claims, he would not pass this bill un- 
der the circumstances; he would atleast have the 
names of the applicants. : 

_ Having adverted to the facts raising a presump- 
tion against these claims, he begged leave to call the 
attentionof the Senate to several facts connécted 
with their history. Hehad stated before that the 
treaty of guaranty between the United States and 
France, in 1778, was, to all intents and purposes, an 
absolute nullity in 1800, in consequence of France 
having, by her hostilities, absolved this govern- 
ment from its obligations; and our own act of Con- 
gress of 1798, renouncing the old treaty, when the 
government of the United States was said to have 
surrendered these claims on the condition that 
France should surrender her claimsalso. Now, if 
he should not demonstrate that upon two distinct 
grounds, the treaty of 1778—the guaranty treaty— 
was nulland void as regards the obligations of the 
United States, he would guaranty to pay out of his 
own fortune a portion of this five or ten millions to 
these claimants. What was the state of the rela- 
tions between the two countries in the year 1798? 
He believed it®was a principle adopted in the 
laws of nations, that if one of the parties ina com- 
pact between two nations violates that compact, the 
other party is absolved from its obligations. On 
the same day with the treaty of guaranty in 1778, 
the convention of commerce was made; and it stipu~ 
lated that the United States should have unlimited 
right of trade with England—with English produc- 
tions and English provinces; and the merchants of 
England might sen their merchandise to the United 
States. What was the subsequent conduct of 
France? By a decree of the French government, it 
was declared that not only English merchandise on 
board American vessels, but.the property of Ameri- 
can citizens on board the said vessels, and the ves- 
sels themselves, should be forfeited. Under author- 
ity of this decree these spoliations were made by 
French armed vessels. 

It was a principie; recognised as a principle of law 
among nations, that a war between two nations ex- 
tinguishes all previous treaty obligations; and when 
that war closes, they stand in regard to the stipula- 
tions of that treaty ‘precisely as if the treaty had 
never been made. On one question he was aware 
that there was a diversity of opinion. It had been 
said that the United States were not at war with 
France, because no formal declaration of war ‘had 
been made by Congre the war-making power of 
the government. In 1798, Congress passed a law 
authorizing the President to fit out ships of war to 
seize the I*rench armed vessels. These vessels of 
the French, to the number of eighty, were seized, 
confiscated, and condemned by the tribunal of the 
United States. It was perfectly clear, then, that 
whatever technical disguise might be thrown over 
these transactions, it was war. “War was made by 
the United States, and it was made against France. 

Whatever the French commissioner and Ameri- 
can commissioner might have assumed at the com- 
mencement of the negotiation which terminated in 
1800, they both assumed that they were upon a war 
basis. [Here Mr. McD. read extracts from the re- 
ports of both the commissioners in support of his 
arguments. ] ; A 

After touching upon a variety of historical points, 
he concluded by observing that there never was an 
authority for these claims from the beginning. It 
was introducing a principle by which every blow 
struck at our commerce by an enemy, would be a 
blow struck at our treasury. He was unwilling, 
also, to delegate to a body-of commissioners the 
power to abjadicate these claims. He would not 
give them the power to decide upon a claim to the 


“as far {as this 


amount of $500, much lees one of $5,000,000, upon 
the principle laid down in the bill. If he believed 
that- this government was responsible for the pay- 

ment of these claims—if he was perfectly satisfied 

that the honor and sacred obligations of the govern- 
ment were involved in the payment of them, he 

would still never consent that any commission of 
three men, subject to ten thousand. temptations, 
should have the power to decide upon them. 

Mr. CHOATE begged leave to say a few words 
in reply. He would begin by correcting at once 
the misapprehension under which he was sure the 
honorable senator from South Carolina (Mr. Me- 
Durrie] labored, in regard to these claims being 
brought forward by speculators; and for that pur- 
pose he read the clause in the bill which provides 
that in all cases of transfer the claimant shall only 
be entitled to receive the amount paid for the 
claim. ; 

In reply to another objection urged by the honora- 
ble senator, who said that the long lapse of time 
during which these claimants remained in a state of 
quiescence, was a strong presumption that the 
claims were good for nothing, he entered into an 
argument to show that during all that lapse of time 
there had been an uninterrupted, though unavailing, 

rosecution of those claims. He was sure that the 

onorable senator’s sense of justice, if he had 
looked a little more into the details of these cases, 
would have led him to a very different conclusion. 

These claimants were from twenty-four States of 
the Union—some from South Carolina. He held a 
list of them in his hand. There were 1,011 indi- 
viduals in all, of whom more than 900 claimed in 
their own person. Of the original claimants, there 
were 460 still living. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. Mc- 
DUFFIE in opposition to, and Mr. ARCHER in 
favor of, the prayer of the claimants.” 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, who desired to 
express his views in opposition to these claims, the 
further consideration of the bill was postponed un- 
til to-morrow. 


THE TEXAS RESOLUTION. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. Arren, yester- 
terday, providing that the special order-—the resolu- 
tion admitting the State of Texas—shall be proceed- 
ed with, until otherwise ordered, at 12 o'clock, in- 
stead of 1 o’clock, was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN remarked that, with na 
disposition to prevent.a prosecution of the subject 
involved in the special order, he submitted whether 
1 o’clock was not a better hour to resume the con- 


. sideration of it, and more compatible with what was 


due to the business before Congress, than 12 
o'clock. It was impossible that the subject of an- 
nexing Texas could be permitted to preclude action, 
roposed change would do so, on 
other necessary business. He expressed the hope 
that they. would be permitted to occupy two hours 
m the morning béfore the general subject was ta- 
en'up. 

Mr ALLEN remarked that a few days only 
were left of the session, which showed the necessity 
of economizing time. If the special order was call- 
ed at 1Qinstead of 1 o'clock, they could have two 
speeches a day upon it; whereas, if 1 o’clock was 
insisted upon by the opponents of annexation, there 
was danger that they would have but one speech a 
day. He could see no good reason why one hour 
was not now sufficient to dispose of the morning 
business, as it was previous to the passage of the 
resolution for an earlier hour of meeting. If the 
subject of annexation was not disposed of soon, 
those other great questions—Oregon, and the admis- 
sion of the States of Ilowa and Florida—must have 
the goby. With a desire that these subjects should 
receive the action of Congress this session, he was 
compelled, from a sense of duty, to press the reso- 
lution. If gentlemen on the other side had no dis- 
position to give those important subjects the go-by, 
they certainly would co-operate in the adoption of 


~ the resolution fora change of the hour for the con- 


sideration of the special order. 

Messrs. BERRIEN and CRITTENDEN insist- 
ed that two hours in the morning were necessary 
to dispose of other business of not less impor- 
tance—because of its necessity—than the resolu- 
tion for annexing ‘Texas. 

Mr. ALLEN demanded the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of his resolution; which being ordered, the 
question was taken, and ‘decided in the negative— 
yeas 23, nays 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
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by, Benton, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Henderson, Huger, Lewis, McDuffie, Merrick, Niles,. Sem- 
ple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury 

3 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, White, and Wood- 
bridge—23. 

{ ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, the joint resolution from the 
House for admitting Texas as a State into the 
Union,—the question being on the indefinite post- 

onement of that subject . 

Mr. COLQUITT being entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate for about an hour and three 

uartersin support of the joint resolution of the 
House now under consideration, It had not been 
his intention, at this late period of the session, to 
speak on the subject; for, although he had given it 
his most anxious consideration when first intro- 
duced, in expectation ofa much earlier action of Con- 
gress, he had, since he found it so long protracted, 
given up the idea of doing more than recording his 
vote; and he was not, therefore, prepared to offer 
more than a few desultory remarks on the general 
question, which he now did at the instance of some 
of the friends of annexation not themselves ready 
to proceed with the discussion without further ref- 
erences which they desired to make. 

He found in the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and in the debate upon the question 
as far as it had gone, that the main question at issue 
was the power of Congress involved in the mode of 
annexation proposed by the joint resolutions of the 
House. He should therefore first address himself 
to that point. He would, however, premise that, if 
he should be satisfied by proof or argument that 
there was no such legislative porer granted by the 
constitution, he would say to his friends stop, pro- 
ceed no further in this way. But if it turned out, 
as he had full confidence it would, that there is no 
constitutional impediment, then he would say that 
propriety, as well as the interests of the whole coun- 
try, demanded immediate action in the way pro- 
posed, 

He had beena little surprised to find some grave 
senators, generally very liberal in their construction 
of constitutional powers, always ready to raise con- 
stitutional objections against anything that did not 
square with their own measures, or opinions, or po- 
litical feelings. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, it seemed 
to him, based almost its entire argument on the lim- 
itation of the power of annexing Texas in any 
shape or form to the treaty-making power. And 
even some of the gentlemen on the other side take it 
for granted that, if the power exists in the treaty- 
making power, it must be under limitation as sub 
ordinate to some other power in the constitution; 
while others contend it does not belong to any grant- 
ed power, but is held in reserve by the people in 
their organic primary assemblies. v 

\But the deduction from the report of the commit- 
tes is, that the treaty-making power alone can act 
on this question, having the entire and only power 
of making contracts or compacts with foreign gov- 
ernments. It holds that legislative action is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Respectable as the source was whence this doc- 
trine came, he begged leave to dissent from these de- 
ductions in all their particulars and inferences. 

Mr. C. then proceeded with each of these propo- 
sitions, asserting in broad contrast that, although 


_ for convenience the treaty-making power was, under 


certain circumstances, properly resorted to in the 


acquisition of territory, yet it could not constitu-; 


tionally be extended to the admission of a foreign | 


State: that it was only by Congress, under the gen-} 


eral power of admitting new States granted in the? 
constitution, that a foreign State, such as Texas is, 
could be admitted; and that, even if there was more 
propriety or necessity for legislative action in rela- 
tion to the acquisition of territory than for the use 
of the treaty-making power, it could be done under 
the powers which Congress. possessed of making 
contracts or. compacts. i 

As.to the power of Congress to admit Texas as a 
new State, he was so astonished that-there could be 
any doubt on the subject, that he had often to ques-_ 


. tion himself whether those who denied the power | 
‘were really serious, or whether they only did so į 


merely to give color to their opposition. In proof. 
of this, he referred to the speech made last Seion, 


in secret session, by the senator from Virginia, [Mr. 


ArcHeR,] on the treaty of annexation, „then under 
discussion, in which speech the acquisition of Tex- 
as, as a territory, was strenuously opposed, on the 
ground that it was an independent power, govern- 
ment, or State, complete in itself—a nation 
a territory; 


whilst now, the same senator, in his e- 
port, declares there is no constitutional power to ad- 
mit Texas by legislation as a new State, but refers 
the matter to the treaty-making power, as the only 
constitutional mode of admitting Texas as a terri- 
tory! 

These conflicting positions Mr. C. illustrated so 
as to give his argument great point; but he spoke so 
rapidly that the reporters could not catch sufficient 
of his phraseology to do him justice. . 

As to the admission of new States into the Union, _ 
it was clear that Congress alone possessed the pow- ~< 
er. Now, Texas ig not a territory, but a State—a 
State exactly in the position of Rhode Island or 
North Carolina when admitted into the Union—a 
State, complete in itself, independent, with its own 
government, sovereignty, and domain. | Its simili- 
tude went still further; its population is aportion 
of our own people, speaking our language, imbued 
with our republican principles, raised under our in- 
stitutions, educated'in our school of liberty, part of 
ourselves, and ready to enter our Union in every 
respect as Rhode Island and North Carolina did; 
for he held, and would maintain against all disposed 
to gainsay it, that, for the year. Rhode Island re- 
fused to come into the Union, she was as much a 
foreign’ State—separated, distinct, independent, 
completely her own mistress, free to dispose of her- 
self as she pleased—just as much as Texas now is. 
And so it was with North Carolina.. How could it 
be said they were new States made or arising out of 
territory of the United States? They never belonged 
to the United States. They were not territories. 
They did not give a foot of their domain as territory 
to the Union. They came in of their own free will, ; 
and independent, sovereign States. Texas was in the 
same position: the only difference being as to the 
time and proximity. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. C. dwelt with 
great force of argument upon the powers possessed 
by Congress to make contracts, and showed, 
under the negative consequence of the power ex- 
pressed in the constitution, that no State shall ac- , 
quire new territory without the assent of Cons: 
grese: The direct power of Congress to give a’ 


democratic constitution, and-the firat-of the Ui 


tate authority to acquire foreign territory was clear- 
ly established; and hence thé power of Congress, 
if so disposed, to permit Louisiana to add Texas to 
its territory, could not be disputed. Nor could it be 
denied that from 1803 to 1819, while we held Texas 
as part of the Territory of Louisiana, we could, had 
her population entitled her to the rank of a State, 
have admitted her into the Union. If so, how had 
she forfeited her right to come in, if we were now 
willing she should do so, by her becoming independ- 
ent of Spain to which, as a territory, she reverted? 
Like the other revolted States of Mexico, she was 
separated from Spain, and with them formed a con- 
federation of independent States. Subsequently, 
the constitution which they adopted was overthrown 
by the military despotism of Santa Anna, and as a 
necessary consequence Texas was absolved from the 
compact of confederation. She fought for and main- 
tained her sovereign independence; and being now 
anxious to join our Union, what possible constitu- 
tional impediment can exist that would not have 
been as strong before 1819, when it is plain she 
could, without the shadow of a doubt, have been ad- 
mitted as a new State? 

The foregoing is but a very brief synopsis of some 
striking points of argument presented in a new and 
forcible manner by Mr. C.; whose eloquent remarks, 
it is hoped, will be prepared for publication by him- 
self in a few đays. - 

Mr. SIMMONS next obtained the floor and spoke 
for about an hour, but without concluding his argu- 
ment, 

_ Mr. S. was occasionally interrupted by proposi- 
tions from his friends to give way for adjournment 
or for going into executive session; but the friends 
of the measure under discussion being anxious that 
the discussion should go:on, Mr. S. proceeded. 

His introductory’ remarks were altogether’ in 
relation to the early history of. Rhode Island, and 
her subsequent position when invited: to join the 
Union, on the formation of the constitution. He 
argued that Rhode. Island was the earliest répubs - 
lican government in the world: based on’ a written 


y : ited 
States that made a declaration of independence. He 


x 


` 


L-th d--by-her- legislature in May 
1776, to be read, being an act repealin f 
allegiance to the Brith own, ub ie a 2 
Vhen Mr. 8, had been speaking an hour, he ob- 
y at, as most of the senators had gone away, 
£ Were not ‘more than a dozen present,) he 
raped the subject would be passed over informally 
till to-morrow morning, when he would briefly sum 
up what he had to say. 

-No objection being made, the question was in- 
formally passed over. 

Several messages were received from the Presi- 
dent-of the United States, and appropriately referred. 
Among them was one conveying a despatch from 
Mr. H. A. Wise, minister at Brazil, touching the 
slave trade carried on by fraudulent contrivances be- 
tween American citizens and British capitalists and 
agents. 

, On motion by Mr. ARCHER, this subject (be- 
ing one of the violation of national law) was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


VETO MESSAGE. 


A message was received from the President of the 
United States, returning the Senate bill in relation to 
revenue steam cutters, with his objections. 

The message was read. The principal point of 
objection to the bill was, that it restrained all prog- 
ress with vessels not actually commenced, whilst 
grovernment had contracted for the building of one 
revenue steam cutter at Richmond, Virginia, and 
another at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the materials 
for,which the contractors had purchased; and be- 
cause the work had not technically commenced, 
the restriction of the bill might lead to litigation or 
violation of contract. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE, not seeing the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, who reported the 
bill, in his place, moved to lay the bill.on the table 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. ARCHER doubted if that could be done 
with a bill returned with a veto message. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the proper course was 
first to enter the message on the journal. 

Mr. ARCHER concurred. 

Mr. MOREHEAD hoped that when entered on 
the journal, the bill would be made the order of 
of the day for to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The CHAIR read the rule in relation to veto mes- 
sages, by which it appeared that, when entered on 
the journal, the ferst question was on reconsidering 
the bill. 

The message having been ordered to be placed on 


the journal, 
r, ARCHER moved to take up the bill for re- 


consideration, and postponed that question till to- « 


morrow. 

After some discussion as to points of order, and 
the hour to-morrow at which the bill should be con- 
sidered, so as not to interfere with the unfinished 
business, 

Mr. BREESE. informed the Senate that the bill 
was only sent back in form that it might be so 
shaped as to avoid the difficulty pointed out in the 
message, 

It was then agreed to. reconsider it at half-past 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ALLEN submitted a resolution which, un- 
der the ‘rule, lies over till to-morrow. It was that 
the special order of the day shall be hereafter called 
up by the Chair every day at 12 o’clock till other- 
wise ordered. 

On motion of Mr. BAGBY, the Senate bill to 
amend an act entitled an “An act to carry into effect, 
in the States of Alabama and Mississippi, the exist- 
ing compacts with those States, with regard to the 
five per cent. fund and the school reservations,” was 
taken up as in committee of the whole, the question 
being on an amendment reported from the Commit- 
teee on Public Lands to substitute a new bill. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE explained that the large 
reservation acquired from the Chickasaw Indians 
was, acording to treaty, sold by the United States 
for their benefit, at graduated rates, namely: during 
the first year in the market, at $1 25 per acre; 
during the second and third years, at $l per acre; 
and thereafter at 25 cents per acre, till all was sold; 
and no reservations of sixteenth sections withheld. 
The bill was to compensate the State by a suitable 
allowance for the cho! fund. ; 

Pending this question, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspar, February 20, 1845. 
The journal having been read, - 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The SPEAKER announced the first business in 
order to be the resolution offered yesterday by, Mr. 
Harper, empowering the Committee on the Ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department to send for 
persons and papers. 

Mr. HOPKINS hoped the gentleman who offer- 
ed the resolution would explain its object. 

Mr. HARPER observed, that early in the session 
the Committee on the Expenditures of the Post Of- 
fice Department received information that there had 
been a misapplication of the funds of that depart- 
ment. They did not think proper at the time to 
pay. any attention to the charge, but since then, 
having received additional information on the sub- 
ject, the committee had thought proper to act on it, 
and therefore directed him to submit the resolution 
under consideration. 

After a few words from Mr. HOPKINS, the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY moved a reconsideration 
of the vote of yesterday adopting the resolution to 
take the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill out 
of committee at two o’clock to-day, Mr. K. said it 
was very clear that a bill. of this magnitude could 
not be got through with in the time prescribed. He 
therefore hoped all sides of the House would agree 
to reconsider the vote, so that a longer time for dis- 
cussion might be allowed. 

Mr. McKAY then asked the gentleman if he 
was in the House at the time the resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY asked the gentleman if 
there was a division on the resolution? 

The SPEAKER said that the resolution was 
adopted under the operation of the previous ques- 
tion. There was a vote taken on it; and, if the gen- 
tleman was not present, he could not move the re- 
consideration. 

Mr. KENNEDY then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. WELLER renewed it. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to lay the motion for re- 
consideration on the table; which was carried, 


Mr. J. W. DAVIS asked leave to make a report | 


from the select committee on maps, charts, and en- 
gravings: objected to, and not received. 


CIVILAND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union—Mr. Saunpers, of North Carolina, in 
the chair—and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the government for the fiscal year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1846. 

The CHAIR stated that the question pending was 
on the amendment. offered by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Haxr,] to deduct from the 
appropriation for the salaries of the Treasurer and 
Register of the Treasury 9788, which sum, he al- 
leged, had been illegally received by these officers 
for signing treasury notes, for which no extra com- 
pensation should have been given. 

Mr. BAYLY said he had been prevented from 
attending the House on yesterday by a severe in- 
fluenza, from the effects of which he had so little 
recovered that he would not have been here et 
if, in addition to public duties, he had not been call- 
ed here by those of private friendship. 

He was informed that, near the close of yester- 
day’s proceedings, the gentleman from New Hamp- 


shire [Mr. Hate] had renewed an attack which he | 


made at the last session upon the Register of the 
Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States. 
This most groundless and unjustifiable attack was 
refuted and exposed in the most conclusive manner 


at the time it was at first made; and, such being the- į 


case, he could not but express his surprise that the 
gentleman should renew it now in the offensive 
manner he had. The gentleman was pleased to say 
that each of these officers had ‘‘filched from the 
treasury, without law and against law, $788 73.” 
Mr. HALE explained. The expression he had 
used was, that these officers had abstracted these 


sums from the treasury without authority of law. | 


He had not said that they had filched it. 

Mr. BAYLY. Such may have been the remark 
made by the gentleman on yesterday; but at the 
last session the gentleman was reported by the 

apers to have used the expression he had quoted. 
Be that, however, as it may, the difference is between 
“tweedledum and tweedledee.” These gentlemen 
were officers of the treasury; and the expression 
that they abstracted: from it money, without author- 
ity of law, was just as. injurious as that they had 
filched it; and either, as he undertook to say, and 


would prove, was most. gratuitous and unjust.. If 
he (Mr. B.) had been in the House on yesterday, 
he should have repelled the attack on ‘the spot Y. 
was true, at that time he knew hothing of the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but he knew one of these 
officers well, and upon this knowledge alone he 
should not have hesitated'to pledge himself, asa 
repréexentative and a man, that, whenever the subject 
became to be investigated, his conduct ‘would be 
found to be entirely: above reproach. He had 
known, from his earliest manhood, the Treasurer 
(Mr. Selden) well; and a more high-minded and 
honorable gentleman did not breathe.” He had lived 
without reproach, and this was the first attack, as 
far as he knew, which had ever been made upon his 
character. He did not know Mr. Smith, the Regis- 
ter, so well, but he did not doubt that what was true 
of Mr. Selden was equally so of him. He was 
prepared now, however, to go much farther than 
this. Hehad examined the subject, and a more ‘un- 
founded attack had never been ‘made upon honora- 
ble men, as a short recital of facts, derived from the 
records of the treasury, would show. ` 

By the act of Congress approved the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1837, to authorize the issue of treasury notes, 
it was provided in the third section, “that ihe first 
treasury notes shall be prepared under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be signed, 
on behalf the Umted States, by ie Treasurer thereof, 
and countersigned by the Register of the Treasury.” 
In no part of the law are any other persons author- 
ized to sign these notes. In the ninth section, “a 
sum not exceeding twenty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated out of any money unappropriated in the 
treasury, to defray “the expense of preparing, print- 
ing, engraving, signing, and otherwise incident to the 
issuing of the trensury notes authorized by that act,?? 
Under these plain provisions, the Treasurer and 
Register made a claim for equitable compensation 
for signing these notes. But Mr. Woodbury, who 
was then Secretary of Treasury, with that caution 
and cireumspection which so eminently character- 
ized him as a public officer, declined to make 
the allowance to officers under him in the Treasury 
Department, until he had inquired of Mr. Cambreleng, 
who was the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and as such had drawn the bill, wheth- 
er, in his opinion, Congress contemplated such an 
allowance as was claimed. Mr. C. (whose letter I 
have now before me) in reply, stated that the pro-' 
vision in question was designed to provide for a just 
allowance to these officers for performing the duty 
required of them. . The. construction, so obviously 
justified by the plain sense and obvious import of 
the words used, being justified by the opinion of the 
author of the statute, Mr. Woodbury made the al- 
lowance. Fis only difficulty was as to the amount 
to be paid. Under former acts of Congress author- 
izing the issue of treasury notes, persons not in of- 
fice had been required to sign the notes; and for 
doing so, the allowance fixed by law was $1 25 for 
every 100 notes signed; and this aes! criterion, 
with great propriety, was adopted by the Secretary; 
and, in accordance with it, the allowances were made, 
So the matter stood until the passage of the law, 
approved the 18th of May, 1842, in which it is pro- 
vided “that no part of the sum appropriated by that 
act, be applied, and no compensation shall be made, 
to any officer whose salary is established by law, 
for preparing, signing, or issuing said treasury 
notes. Itseems that the Register and Treasurer 
had signed 63,099 treasury notes before the passage 
of this last act, which, at the rate of $1 25 per 100, 
amounted to the sums the allowance of which is 
complained of. ; 

They presented these accounts to the First Audi- 
tor for the allowance. By him they were rejected. 
They were carried up to the Comptroller, who re- 
versed the decision of the First Auditor. It must 
here be borne in mind that the Treasurer and Regis- 
ter never have made any claim for signing treasury ` 
notes since the act of the 18th of May, 1842. The 
account was presented after its passage; but it was 
for signing done before the passage of that act. 

The subject was subsequently brought before the 
Secretary of the Treasury, (the Hon. J.C. Spen- 
cer,) who, whatever opinion may be entertained of 
him in other respects, is certainly a man of great, 
ability and legal attainments, and was a most. rigid 
public officer. Asit had given rise to some contra- 
riety of opinion between two of the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury, he requested the opinion of the 
Attorney General, Mr. Nelson, who deliberately 
examined the subject, and, in a written opinion, de- 
cided that the claim was ‘a valid and fair one.” ` 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


It seems to be the opinion of the gentleman from 
New. Hampshire [Mr. Haze] that the law of 1842 
is retrospective in‘its operation; and such seemed to 
be the opinion of the First Auditor. But it is obvi- 
ously not so. The gentleman is too good a lawyer 
not te knew that no law retroacts, unless it ex- 
pressly on its face proposes to do so. All laws are 
prospective, unless the law itself shows that the 
plain intent was that it should be retrospective; and 
even where it proposes to be so, if it impairs the 
rights of individuals, acquired under former laws, it 
is’ unconstitutional, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and almost every. other court in the 
country, has decided. In this case, the law, by its 
terms, does not propose to retroact.. On the contra- 
ry, the terms used are prospective. They are 
“preparing, signing, or issuing treasury notes,” and 
not “having prepared, signed, or issued.” 

In what he had said, of course he did not mean to 
reflect upon the late First Auditor. A more honest 
man never lived; and this very case is proof, if any 
were wanting, of his inflexible integrity. He stern- 
ly refused to allow a claim, even of.his daily associ- 
ates in the department to which he belonged, when 
he doubted its incorrectness. 


But, for the purpose of this discussion, it was 
wholly immaterial who was right, the First Auditor 
or the other officers of the government. ‘Those 
who were authorized to allow the claim, did it after 
full investigation; and surely no just reproach can 
be cast upon the ‘Treasurer and Register. ‘They 
only received what the competent authorities had 
decided they were entitled to; and the inquiry 
still less arises whether the law of 1837, allowing 
these officers extra compensation, was wise or not. 
Mr. B. was of opinion that it was not; and if he 
had been in Congress when the provisions in ques- 
tion were under consideration, he would have voted 
against them. Then the inquiry properly arose, ns 
it did thereafter when a modification of the law was 

roposed, But whether the law was proper or not, 
it was still the law until repealed; and uo blame can 
be attached to those who received what they were 
entitled to, in the mean time, under its pro- 
visions. If the law was improper, the complaint 
should be against those who enacted it. If the 
construction of the law was erroneous, the blame 
must rest upon those who made it, and not upon 
thoge who Md no more than to claim what, it was 
decided, they were entitled to under it. ‘This was 
the whole matter, about which the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Hane] had made such a un- 
called for clamor. With the gentleman's motives 
for all this, he had nothing to do. He was satisfied 
with exposing, now, how utterly groundless it was. 
And it did seem to him, after n similar oxposure 
made at the time the charge was first conjured up, 
the gentleman should have been content to abandon 
at. 

There was another question before the officers of 
the treasury as to what appropriation the claims 
should be paid out of, and it was this which created 
the chief embarrassment. But it does not effect, at 
all, the question before, this House. And Mr. B. 
would not, therefore, trouble the committee with it. 


Mr. HALE replied, and gave a detailed history 
of the facts of the case. He also caused to be read 
a letter written by the late Mr. Tully R. Wise, and 
published in the Globe, in which that officer set 
forth that, three several times, he had rejected these 
claims. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE defended the officers who 
had been assailed by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. He asked how that gentleman could 
accuse those officers of having abstracted the public 
money, when their claim was allowed by the proper 
officer. But, even if the claim had been erroneous- 
ly allowed, the blame should fall on the officer who 
allowed it, and not on those officers. He objected, 
also, to the system of reprisal which the gentleman 
from New Hampshire proposed to adopt. 

The amendment was then rejected. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered an amendment to 
appropriate $5,500 for the support of pauper funa- 
tics of the District of Columbia; but after a few 
words he withdrew it, 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the commit- 
tee rise, for the purpose of enabling him to offer a 
resolution to allow five minntes to each mover of an 
amendment to this bill, for an explanation of its pur- 

Orbe : 

The vote was taken; and as no quorum voted, 
the committee necessarily rose and reported that fact 
to the House. 


| 


ne 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then offered his resolu- 
tien. : se : 
The question was taken by tellers, and the vote 
stood ayes 76, noes:26—no quorum voting. 

Mr. SAMPLE asked the yeas and. nays. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being ta- 
ken resulted—yeas 104, nays 44. 

So the rule was suspended. : 
_Mr. INGERSOLL then offered the-said resolu- 


tion. j 

Mr. HOUSTON offered a substitute for the reso- 
lution, proposing that each member limit his speech 
from this time to five minutes, and that the debate 
be terminated at 3 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. INGERSOLL had no objection to its begin- 
ning now, but did not wish to limit the time for de- 
bate on the amendments. 

. Mr. WINTHROP raised the point of order 
against the resolution of the gentleman from Penn- 
aylvapis, [Mr. IncersoLL,] that it operated a 
change of the rule, which allowed one hour to each 
member in speaking. Hence it could not be offered 
without a day’s notice. The point of order was not 
pressed. 

i The SPEAKER ruled the amendment out of or- 


er, 
Mr. HOPKINS demanded the previous question 
on the resolution. 

Some irregular conversation followed, in which 
Messrs. DROMGOOLE, C. J. INGERSOLL, and 
other gentlemen participated. 

Mr. OWEN suggested a modification of the 
resolution, which was accepted by Mr. INGERSOLL, 
and which provided further to limit the debate on 
the amendments to 2 o'clock to-morrow, (Friday.) 

Mr. BURKE moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; and the yeas and nays being ordered, the 
question was taken, and decided in the negative 
yeas 52, nays J04. f 

The previous question was seconded by the 
House, and under its operation the resolution was 
adopted, 

On motion hy Mr. McKAY, the House again re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Sauypens, of North Caro- 
lina, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. W. HUNT offered an amendment providing 
for the reduction of the compensation of the collect- 
ors and other officers of the customs in proportion 
to the amount of duties collected by them. 

Mr. H. addressed the committee fora few mo- 
ments in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK having made a few obsera- 
tions, 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY replied to the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ELMER having had much experience in 
custom-house business, said many reforms were 
required in that department, some of which he spe- 
cified, 

Mr. E. J. BLACK, in some remarks which he 
made, reiterated his statements of a previous day, 
in relation to aletter which he had received respect- 
ing the supply of railroad iron from manufacturers 
otf Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY made some explanatory 
statements. 

Mr. BLACK sent to the clerk’s table, where it 
was read, the letter of Col. Gadsden, president of 
the South Curolina railroad company, which he 
said contained facts which refuted the position taken 
by Mr. Kexxevy. it went to show, as the result 
of extensive practical inquiry for purposes of busi- 
ness, first that sufficient railroad iron of domestic 
manufacture could not be obtained for the South; 
and further, that even at the prices at which the 
manufacturer of Pennsylvania and Maryland pro- 
posed to furnish the small quantity they could fur- 
nish at some time hereafter, (as they admitted they 
were nat now able to furnish it,) it would cost the 
companies some 30 or 40 per cent. more than it 
could be imported for. 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. 
EDWARD J. BLACK, ANDREW STEWART, 
and BUFFINGTON, participated. 

Mr. BUFFINGTON stated that there was an 
extensive establishment of iron works in his imme- 
diate vicinily, from the responsible proprietor of 
which he had received a letter, which he had now in 
his possession, (and which he had caused to be pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer,) stating that he 
could furnish any quantity, and. would esteem it a 
favor to receive large orders for railroad iron, at 
$50 per ton. 


Mr. BLACK inquired of the genBeman if -he 
would agree on his own responsibility to furnish, 
in a reasonable time, railroad iron at the price stated 
in this Jetter. . : 

Mr. BUFFINGTON replied that he had no per- 
sonal or practical-knowledge on.the subject, but he 
would hand over the letter of the proprietor of this 
establishment to the gentleman from Georgia, as his 
personal pledge to the gentleman to furnish railroad 
iron on the terms stated. ; 

_ Mr. FOSTER, in the course-of the conversation, 
stated that he did not believe the manufacturers of 
railroad iron in Pennsylvania, Maryland, or :else- 
where inthis country, could now, this day, this 
week, or next week, furnish the southern ‘railroad 
companies with iron as cheap as they could büy the 
foreign article, duty free. ‘This he was free to say. 
But they would furnish railroad iron now cheaper 
than Pennsylvania and other States had imported it 


for. 

Mr. BLACK. This is extremely liberal. He 
called on the House and the country to note the 
acknowledgment now first made here, that railroad 
iron could not be be furnished by our domestic es- 
tablishments as cheaply as the foreign article could 
be procured. ’ S 

Mr. A. STEWART agreed to furnish itat the 
works as cheap as the foreign article could be im- 
ported duty free. The price at Liverpool was $45; 
the cost of transportation, insurance, and commis- 
sions was $15—making an expense of $60 for the 
foreign article. They proposed to furnish it at the 
Great Western works, at $50, and are now fulfilling 
a contract at that price for a company in Indiana. 

Mr. BLACK considered that statement like the 
handle ofa jug—all on one side—a mere ex parte 
statement. g 

One gentleman told him that the State of Penńsyl- 
vania could not produce railroad iron as cheap. as 
the foreign manufacturer; but another gentleman 
now told him that he would farnish such iron of the 
same quality and price as it could be had abroad. 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART said that they 
would furnish it at the works at less than $60 a ton; 
and that, deducting the duty, was cheaper than it 
could be furnished at Liverpool. —. i 

Mr. BLACK. said that was ‘another question. 
Would the gentlemen say that he could furnish rail- 
road iron to be laid down at Charleston as cheap as 
it could be done by the foreign manufacturer? , To 
that question the gentleman was silent. Mr. BLacn’s 
time being out, he here offered an amendment to the 
amendment to increase the reduction proposed fe 
in the first item, and observed that he would fill up 
the five minutes allowed him by speaking on that 
amendment. 

The CHAIR said that the hour of two o'clock 
having arrived, the gentleman must, in compliance 
with the resolution of this morning, which allowed, 
him five minutes, speak to the question before the 
committee. 

Mr. BLACK desired to say but a few words 
more. He wished simply to gall the attention of 
the country again and again to the facts that had 
been elicited by this debate. 

The CHAIR called the gentleman to order for im 
relevancy. 

A discussion on the point of order ensued, in 
which Messrs. WELLER, HOUSTON, aad 
DROMGOOLE, participated. 

Mr. BLACK said he only wanted to call the at- 
tention of the country to the fact that one gede- 
man acknowledged that he could not produce iron 
as cheap as it could be got from foreign countries. ` 
Another gentleman got up, and said that he could 
produce it at a certain price, which he said was as 
cheap at his mon works; but when he asked him if | 
he could furnish it to the railroad companies on as 
good terms as it could be got from abroad, he was.: 
selent, and could not answer. This was a conclu- 
sive answer to all the arguments used by the friends 
of a protective tariff. The House would perceive 
that when the duty on railroad iron was taken of, 
the State of Pennsylvania availed herself of it to the 
amount of two millions of dollars. 

Mr. HUDSON called the gentleman co order. 

Mr. B. then concluded his remarks, by again 
reading and commenting on the letter of Col. Gads- 
den in relation to the prices of railroad iron. 

Mr. RAYNER here raised the question of order, 
whether the resolution of this morning, allowing 
members to speak five minutes to the amendments 
they offered, did not conflict with the standing rule of 
the House allowing members to speak one hour. 

After some remarks from Mr. BROMGOOLE, 
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The CHAIR overruled the point of order. 

_ Mr. RAYNER appealed, and on taking the ques: 

tion, the House sustained the decision of the Chair 
without a division: ` vi 

The question was then put on the amendment, 
and it was rejected. 

. Mr RATHBUN offered an amendment provid- 

Ang that no part of this appropriation shall be paid 
to the chiefof the Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Repair, unless the person who fills that 
Office is'a skilful naval constructor. On looking at 
the law establishing that bureau, he found a provi- 
sion inserted, that the chiefof it should be a skilful 
naval constructor; and on looking at the Navy Regis- 
ter he found that the office was filled by Charles 
Morris, a captain in the navy, who, it was well 
known, W not a naval constructor. It was to 
compel the appointi ower to comply with the 
ław that he offered the amanddient E 

Mr. PARMENTER observed that the law, it 
was truc, did provide that the chief of the Bureau 
of Construction Equipment, and Repair, should be 
a skilful naval constructor; but the appointing pow- 
er the ‘President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, had appointed Captain Morris to fill 
this office; and the presumption was, that he pos- 
sessed the qualifications required by law. He knew 
him to bea man of science, and he had no doubt 
that he performed the duties of his office with as 
much skill, prudence, and economy, if not more, as 
would be shown by a professional naval construc- 
tor. 

‘Mr. RATHBUN said that if the fact was true, 
‘as was insinuated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that Commodore Morris was a skilful naval 
constructor, then the amendment would not hurt 
him, If, as he apprehended, the commodore knew 
nothing about it, the amendment would apply the 
proper remedy. 

Mr. BRENGLE obtained the floor; but 

The CHAIR decided that, under his construc- 
tion of the resolution adopted this morning, more 
‘than one member could not reply to any amend- 
ment. 

The vote on the amendment was 40 in the afirm- 
ative, and 30 in the negative. No quorum voting. 

Tellers were called for, and Messrs. C. Jonnson 
and WinrHror were appointed, and they reported 
44 in the affirmative, and 44 in the negative. Still 
“no quorum voting. 

AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, with some accompanying documents, 
and the committee rose that the House might re- 
ceive it, 

Mr. BAYLY moved that it be read. 

The Clerk read it accordingly, as follows: 


To the Senate and . 
Horseaf Representatives of the United States: 

{ transmit, herewith, for the information of Congress, 
copies of certain despatches recently received from Mr. 
Wise, our Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary atthe Court of Brazil, upon the subject of the slave 
trade; developing the means used, and the devices resorted 
to, in order to evade existing enactments upon that sub- 
ject. 

Anxiously desirous as are the United States to sup- 
press a traffic so revolting to humanity, in the eflorts 
to accomplish which they have been the pioneers 
of civilized States, it cannot but be a subject of the 
most profound regret, that any ‘portion of our cit- 
izens should be fouund acting in co-operation with 
the subjects of other powers, in opposition to the pol- 
icy of their own government; thereby subjecting to suspi- 
cionand to the hazard of disgrace the flag of their own 
country. Itis true that this traffic is carried on altogether 
in foreign ports, and that our own coasts are free from its 
pollution. Butthe crime remains the same wherever perpe 
trated; and there are many circumstances to warrant the be- 
lief that some of our citizens are deeply involved in its guilt. 
The mode and manner of carrying on this this trade are 
clearly and fearlessly set forth in the accompanying 
documents; and it wonld seem that a regular system 
has been adopted for the purpose of thwarting the policy 
and evading the penalties of our Jaws. American vessels, 
with the knowledge, as there are good reasons to believe, 
of the owners and masters, are chartered, or rather pur- 
chased by notorious slave-dealers in Brazil, aided by Eng- 
lish brokers and capitahsts, with this intent. The vessel is 
ouly nominally chartered at so much per month, while, in 
truth, it is actually sold, to be delivered on the coast of Af 
rica, the charter party binding the owners, in the mean 
time, to take on board, as passengers, a new Crew iu Brazil, 
who, when delivered on the coast, are to navigate her back 
to the ports of Brazil with’her cargo laves. Under this 
agreement, the vessel clears from the L d States for some 
port in Great Britain, where a corgo of me rchandise, known 
as “coast goods,” and designed especially for the Afri- 
cantrade, is purchased, shipped, and consigned, iogether 
with the vessel, either to the slave-dealer himself, or to his 
agents or accomplices in Brazil. On her arrival a crew is 
puton board as. passengers, and the vessel and cargo con- 
signed to an equally guilty factor or agent on the coast of 


Africa, where the unlawful purpose originally designed is 


finally egnsummatsd. The mérchandise is exchanged for 

slavés; the vessel is delivered up; her name obliterated; her 

papers destroyed; her American crew discharged, to be 

provided for by the cherterers, andthe new or passenger 

crew put in command to carry back its miserable freight to 

tie Arsi contrivers of the voyage, or their employees in 
razil. 

During the whole progress of this tortuous enterprise, it is 
possible that neither the American crew originally enlisted, 
nor the passenger crew put on boùrd inthe Brazilian ports, 
are aware of the nature of the voyage; and yet it is on these 
principally, ignorent, ifnot innocent, that the penalties of 
the jaw are inflicted; while the guilty contrivers, the char- 
terers, brokers, owners, and masters—in short, all who are 
most deeply concerned in the crime and its rewards, for the 
most part escape unpunisked. . 5 

It will be seen from the examinations, which have re- 
cently taken place at Rio, that the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty, as well as our own citizens, are deeply implicated 
in this inhuman trafic. British factors and agents, while 
they supply Africa with British fabrics in exchange for 
slaves, are chiefly instrümental in the abuse of the Ameri- 
can flag; and the suggestions contained in the letter of 
Mr. Wise, (whose judicious and zealous eflorts in the mat- 
ter cannot be too highly commended,) addressed to Mr. 
Hamilton, the British envoy, as to the best mode of sup- 
pressing the evil, deserve your most deliberate considera- 
tion, as they will receive, I doubt not, thator the British 
government. 

It is also worthy vf consideration whether any other 
measures than those now existing are necessary to give 
greater efficacy to the just and humane policy of our laws, 
which already provide for the restoration to Africa of slaves 
captured at sea by American cruisers, Irom time to time 

rovision has been made by this government for their com- 
ortable support and maintenance during a limited period 
after their restoration; and it is much to be regretted that 
this liberal policy has not been adopted by Great Britain. 
As it is, it seems to me that the policy it has adopted is cal- 
culated rather to perpetuate than to suppress the trade, by 
enlisting very large interests in its favor. Merchants and 
capitalists furnish the means for carrying it on; manufac- 
tures for which the negroes are exchanged are the products 
of her workshops; the slaves, when captured, instead of 
being returned back to their homes, aro transferred to her 
colonial possessions in the West Indies, and made the means 
of swelling the amount of their products, by asystem of 
apprentice ship fora termof years, and the officers and crew 
who capture the vessels receive on the whole number of 
slaves so many pounds sterling per capita, by way of 
hounty. 

It must be obvious, that while theso large interests are 
enlisted in favor of its continuance, it willbe difficult, if not 
impossible, to suppress the nefarious traffic, and that its re- 
sults would be in effect bul a continuance of the slave trade 
of anotherand more cruel form; forit can be but a matter of 
little difference with the African, whether he is torn from 
his country and transported to the West Indies as a slave, 
in the regtlar course of the trade, or captured by u cruiser, 
transported to the same place and made to perform the 
same labor under the name of an apprentice; which is at 
present the practical operation of the policy adopted, 

It is to be hoped that her Britannic Majesty’s government 
will, upon a review of all the circumstances stated in these 
despatches, adopt some efficient measures for the suppres- 
sion of the trade which she has so long attempted to put 
down, with, as yet, so little success, and more consonant 
with the origina) policy of restoring the captured African 
to his home. 


JOHN "TYLER, 
Wasiusneton, Feb. 19, 1845. 


On the motion of Mr. BAYLY, the message and 
accompanying documents were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be print- 
ed. 

There were other executive communications on 
the Speaker's table, which the House agreed to re- 
ceive at this time. 


One was an answer to a resolution of the House 
of 31st December last, in the form of a report from 
the Secretary of State, in relation to the indemnities 
due to citizens of the United States from the Mex- 
ican government. It was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Another was a report in relation to sugar and 
molasses; which was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Another was a communication from the Treasury 
Department, furnishing a statement of the balances 
which have existed for more than three years on 
the books of the Treasury Department. It was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Another was a report from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of the number of free articles imported, and 
those subject to duty, in answer to a resolution of 
the House. It was committed to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


The House then again resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
question recurred on Mr. RATHBUN’S amendment; 
which was negatived—51 voting in the affirmative, 
and 66 in the negative. f 

Mr. RATHBUN moved an amendment at the 
close of the appropriations for the Navy Depart 
ment, to add a proviso, that the salary provided for 
these naval officers should in ail cases, where they 
were appointed from the army and navy, be in lieu 
of all other pay and emoluments. 
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After some coversation by Mr. McKAY and Mr. 
RATHBUN, a Se og 


The amendment was rejected, : 
GROUND FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPART- 
|. MENT. ` i 
Mr. PRATT moved an amendment; to add; after 
the 989th line, the following: 3 l 
To enable the Postmaster General to purchase, forthe 


use of the Post-Oftice Department, the remainder of the 
square on which the general post-office building is situated, 
at. the prices agreed upon with the owners ofthe property, 
twenty-eight thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


After a word from Mr. McKAY in favor, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. ; 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered ati amendment to 
appropriate $8,000 for defraying the expenses for 
the year of the magnetic telegraph . between Wash- . 
ington and Baltimore, said sum to, be disburged un- 
der the direction of the Postrnaster Generál. Diiring 
the last Coiigress, he said, an appropriation of $30,00! 
had been made for the establishment of this tele- 
graph. He had recently received a communication 
from the gentleman at the head of this telegraph, 
stating that the appropriation was entirely expend- 
ed, and that the thing must rest unless some funds 
were appropriated. lt was in contemplation, as 
proposed in this amendment, to put it under the 
superintendence of the Postmaster General, in or- 
der that he might make outa tariff of charges for 
the transmission of information by this means. It 
was supposed that the receipts in this way thight 
go a cénsiderable way towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the establishment. Flere was a work of 
this importance between Baltimore and this city 
which was now suspended for want of funds, and 
which, if neglected and suffered to remai idle and 
without attention, would go to ruin. There was 
also, as was known, a bill now on the table for the 
extension of this work to New York. Gentlemen, 
from this statement of facts, must see the propriety 
of the appropriation proponed; 

Mr. THOMPSON inquired if the gentleman from 
Maryland proposed to establish six additional of- 
fices, urder the direction of the Postmaster Gen- 
oral. Were we to have a new department springing 
up here? How were they to be appointed? By 
the Postmaster General? 

Mr. KENNEDY replied that the bill which 
was before the House, providing for the extension 
of this work to New York, provided a plan for the 
organization of the whole hing by law. In the 
mean time, here was this telegraph constructed from 
Baltimore to this place; and the question was, should: 
it be continued or not? i 

Mr. THOMPSON was unwilling that this thing 
should further be carried on, without seeing the use 
of it. It was true, it might be of some importance 
to Baltimore and Washington that intelligence 
should be transmitted in advance of the mail; but it 
would not facilitate, in any degree, such transmis- 
sion to other parta of the Union. Until the bill 
came up, he was opposed to the appropriation. 

The question was taken by tellers, and agreed to: 
ayes 73, noes 45. N: 

Mr. PRATT moved an amendment, comprising 
the following and many other details, viz: 


For repairs of the Capitol, cleaning yotundo, fur- 


naces, &e. -~ x . + $8,274 
For gardener’s salary - - - -1,200 
For annual repairs of President’s House, grounds, 

fountains, &c. - - >y -3,077 
For flagging avenue before Treasury Building, &e, 4,332 


Mr. HOLMES moved an amendment to add a 

roviso directing the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings to contract for lighting the Capitol and various 
departments with gas, provided it could be done at 
an expenditure of not more than one-half the pres- 
ent expenditure for oil. 

Mr. H. advocated the amendment. g 

Mr. PRATT hoped it would be allowed to stand 
on its own merits, and not be attached to weigh 
down his. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out that portion providing for re- 
pairs for the President’s House, which, he said, had 
already been provided for by the amendment adopt- 
ed yesterday. 

After conversation by Messrs G. W. JONES and 
PRATT, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TUCKER moved an amendment to the 
amendment, to strike out the items connected. with 
lamp-lighting for the Capitol. ae 


After remarks by Messrs. TUCKER and AN- 
DREW STEWART, . 5 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question was taken on the original amend- 
ment; and it was rejected. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—PATENT OF- 


FICE, &c. 

Mr. HENLEY moved an amendment, for fur- 
nishing such scientific works as necessary for the 
Patent Office, $1,000, and for the collection of agri- 
cultural statistics and other purposes, $3,000—the 
whole sum to be paid out of the patent fund. 

Mr. McKAY advocated the amendment. 

The uento being taken; the amendment was 
adopted, 

r. PRATT again offered his amendment in re- 
lation to repairs of the President’s House, Capitol, 
lamp-lighting, &e. d 

Mr, McKAY said that it had been usual for ap- 
propriations for the public buildings and grounds to 
be added to the general appropriation bill, on the 
motion of the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings. It was not usual for such appropriations 
to be reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. RATHBUN offered an amendment to the 
amendment, to strike out the appropriation for the 
purchase of hose for the Anacostia Fire company. 
Mr. R. said that liberal appropriations had already 
been made for such objects, and he was unwilling 
to tax the people further for them. 

This amendment was rejected. 

Mr. J. STEWART moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by substituting $1,500 instead of 43,000, for 
repairs of the presidential mansion. 

This amendment was rejected; and 

The question being taken on Mr. Prarr’s amend- 
ment, it was agreed to—ayes 80, noes 33. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered an amendment, 
appropriating $5,000 for the liquidation and settle- 
ment of the debt due the Maryland hospital for the 
support of Junatic paupers of the District of Colum- 
bia, from March 10, 1843, to June 10, 1844, to be 
disbursed by the marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia. After an explanation from Mr. K. 

The question was taken on the amendment; and 
it was adopted—ayes 72, noes 44. 

Mr. PRATT submitted an amendment to appro- 
priate $80,000 for fire-proof buildings for the War 
and Navy Departments, $20,000 for a south wing to 
the treasury buildings, and $40,000 for a west wing 
io the Patent Office. 

Mr. P. advocated his amendment, stating that 
this government wag now renting 91 rooms, at a 
rent of $6,000 per annum; and they were not fire- 
proof nor watched, and were exceedingly unsafe. 
He thought this government should not continue to 
be the tenant of tenants. They had hitherto had 
three public buildings burned down within twelve 
years, (aud, if he might be allowed to say it, a 
burned child dreads the fire,) the Post Office, the 
‘Treasury, and the Patent Office; and a proper regard 
for the public archives would seem to demand the 
adoption of this amendment. He desired gentle- 
men distinctly to understand that, in acting on this 
amendment, they had as much interest in the gov- 
ernment as he had. Being on the Committee on 
the Public Buildings and Grounds, it was not only 
his province and his duty to state to the House the 
wants of the government, but to do all in his power 
to have them supplied; and he wished each gentle- 
man for himself to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of determining whether this government 
should continue to be, as it had been for many years 
past, a tenant of tenants, or that it should be inde- 
pendent of itself. In moving this amendment, he 
was influenced by the belief that the bill reported 
by the Committee on the Public Buildings and 
Grounds making appropriations for this object could 
not be reached in time to be acted on definitively 
this session; and they were therefore under the ne- 
cessity of endeavoring to obtain the appropriation 
in another form, ` 

He wished gentlemen distinctly to say whether it 
was their intention that the valuable papers and 
archives of the government should continue to be 
kept in so unsafe a manneras they now were. He 
was sorry to say it, but was bound in truth to tell 
itto the House, and to the country, that there was 
not a fireproof room in the departments occupied hy 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of. War, or the 
Secretary of the Navy, nor in any of the bureaus 
connected with them. As objettions had been made 
to his making this appropriation in the original 
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form, he had modified it so as to conform to the 
rules and orders of the House, and proposed it to 
come in at that place. ; S AA 

We now (said he) propose to construct a building 
with one hundred and sixty rooms, connecting ulti- 
mately the War and Navy Departments, with a 
front of about six hundred feet, and two hundred 
feet in each wing; when completed to ‘contain two 
hundred and sixty-four rooms. There were now 
immediately wanted one hundred and eighty-five 
rooms, for the convenience of the public service; and 
the growth and progress of this country plainly 
showed that it was the duty of Congress to build 
them as speedily as prudence would permit. 

Speaking of the necessity of fireproof buildings 
for the public archives, which no prudent business 
man, in his individual capacity, would be without, 
he felt bound to say that no enlightened legislator 
would deny them to the government. . 

Mr. P. concluded by saying that, in detailing 
these facts to the House, he had no doubt that 
the good sense of the members would immediately, 
and without delay, cause the necessary work to be 
commenced. There could be no better time than 
the present to make the appropriation, when there 
was an overflowing treasury, and plenty of working- 
men in want of employment, expecially as there 
was great danger of its being diverted to a worse 
purpose. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE opposed the amendment. 
The House had not had estimates or a plan laid be- 
fore them which they were prepared to approve. 

Mr. PRATT here took the plan of the buildings 
in his hand, and, walking across the floor, held itup 
before the gentleman—saying that he had, like a 
true business man, brought him the plan to look at, 
that he might act understandingly. As he would 
never show anything that was not clearly right, he 
ga not doubt that the gentleman would. approve 
of it. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that the plan look- 
ed so well that he was not sure but he might sup- 
port it ultimately, having a high opinion of the good 
taste and knowledge of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings; but, at this time, he 
could not conmit himself to it. 

Mr. G. W. JONES also opposed the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment, so as to 
change the form of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York, by referring the whole sub- 
ject to the President of the United States, that he 
might employ a skilful artist to prepare plans and 
estimates, and report thereon. 

Mr. J. STEWART opposed the whole scheme 
as extravagant. 

Mr. PRATT said that was the last thing be ex- 
pected to see coming from Connecticut. vee] 

On7Mr. Owen’s amendment tellers were called 
for, and Messrs. Grinnene and J. Srewarr were 
appointed; and they reported 88 in the affirmative 
and 28 in the negative. So the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PRATT here observed that, having moved 
for the War, Navy, and Patent Offices, and having 
succeeded in getting one of the three, which was 
doing exceedingly well for that House, he felt quite 
gratified and satisfied. 

Mr. I. E. MORSE moved that the committee 
rise; on which tellers were called for; and Messrs. 
Winruror and J. Srewart were appointed. They 
reported that it was decided in the affirmative; and 
the committee rose accordingly, and reported prog- 
ress, 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. COLLAMER: The petition of J. S. Marey, and 
28 others, for the annexation of Canada to the United States: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The petition of Davis Alton, 
and others, citizens of Genesee county, New York, praying 
the House of Representatives to pass the Senate postage 
bill. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The memorial of Beattie McKenzie, 
and $9 others, travellers on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
praying that Congress may pass a law, which shall compel 
all steam vessels and land engines to use Evans's safety guard 
to prevent explosions. 

By Mr. BIDLACK: The petition of citizens of Luzerne 
county, asking for the passage of Senate bill for the reduce- 
tion of postage. 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of citizens of Richmond, 
Virginia, praying for the passage ofthe Senate bill reduc- 
ing the rates of postage, &c. Also, a memorial of Thomas 
D. Driscoll, of Manchester, Virginia, praying for the repay- 
} ment ofmoney lost in the mail of the United States: 


Pens 


Le E 
By Mr. CARPENTER: The. petition of -129 citizens of 
Sangerfield, in the State of New York, praying for the:pass- . 
age, by the House.of Representatives, of the bill to reduce 
the rates of postage, recently passed by the Senate of the 
United States: referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. res Be: 

By Mr. SHEPARD CARY: The petition of Nehemiah 
Small, of Quebec, Maine, for payment of fishing bounty due 
schooner Argus. 5 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of Jehu John and 28 
others, citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
praying for the establishment of a mail route from Sunbury, 


`- Northumberland county, via Snydertown and Rushville, to 


Danville in Columbia county, Pennsylvania. The petition 
from John C. Greer and 72 others, citizens of Northumber- 
land and Columbia counties, Pennsylvania. — 

By Mr. SPEPARD CARY: The petition of Samuel B. 
Wardsworth and 206 others, citizens of Eastport, Maine, 
for an‘ appropriation for building a new custom-house at 
that place: referred to the Committee on Commerce. - . 

By Mr. FISH: The memorial of the mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty, of the city of New York, praying the passage 


` of a law to prevent the importation into this country of for- 


eign paupers and criminals. The memorial of 180 deaf 
mutes, residents of the New York institute for the deaf and 
dumb, for the speedy passage ofthe post office bill. The 
memorial of H. P- Peet and 11 others, praying {the passage 
of the Senate bill reducing the rates of postage. The me- 
morial of Edgar Ketchum and 17 others, praying the pas- 
sage of the Senate bill reducing the rates of postage. The 
memorial of Alfred Rigg, and 20 other citizens of New 
York, praying the passage of the Senate bill for the reduc- 
tion of postage. 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, February 2h, 1845. 


On motion, the reading of the journal was dis- 
pensed with. s i 

Mr, MILLER presented a petition from 95 citi- 
zens of the county of Fairfax, Virginia, protesting 
against the passage of the bill to change the draw 
of the Potomac bridge: referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid beforè the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting statements showing the amount of du- 
ties paid on the importation of foreign goods and 
merchandise, and refunded since the close of the 
last session of Congress; the number of pending 
applications for refunding duties, and communi- 
cating the instructions relative to the refunding of 
the same; which, on motion by Mr. HUNTING- 
TON, was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. , ; 

Also a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, transmitting, in obedience to the resolution of 
the 21st July, 1844, a report of a chemical analysis 
of sugar and molasses; which, on motion by Mr. 
HUNTINGTON, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from 16 citizens of 
the United States, praying that Congress will put 
an end to the traffic in public lands, and that it be 
laid outin the form of lots for the free use of such 
citizens as choose to settle upon and cultivate them: 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a memorial from 
David Hass, asking that he may be employed in 
publishing for Congress a new map of Texas: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented resolutions adopted 
by the legislature of Maine, requesting the senators 
and representatives from that State to urge the pass- 
age of a bill for the relief of those citizens who suf- 
fered by spoliations committed by France on the 
American commerce prior to 1800; which were 
read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from cer- 
tain citizens of Alleghany county, New York, pray- 
ing that Congress will appropriate less money to 
build fortifications, and adopt, as a substitute there- 
for, some tribunal—a congress of nations—to settle 
by arbitration all international difficulties: referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

_ Mr. FOSTER presented a memorial from John 
L. Allen, of Mississippi, representing that he had 
discovered an improvement in the construction of 
muskets, rifles, pistols, and other firearms, and 
praying that Congress will adopt it in the service of 
the United States: referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. f 

Mr. F. also reported, from the Committee on 
Claims, a joint resolution for the settlement of the 
accounts of Putney & Riddle; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial of the Cherokee Indians 
who have become citizens of North Carolina, pray- 
ing for the full value of their property, which was 
unlawfully sold; the resolutions of the legislature of 
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North Carolina‘ urgmg ‘upon Congress the settle- 
ment of the claims of the Cherokees; and the petition 
of P. Preston for increase of pay. 

“Also, on: his motion, the Committee on Indian 
Affaire was discharged from the further considera- 
tion- ofthe petition of the heirs of Thomas Stewart, 
for indemnity for depredations committed by the 
Cherokee Indians in 1780, arid the House bill for 
‘the relief of William Hollinger; and they were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also reported back, without amendment, and with 
à recommendation that they do pass, the House bills 
for the relief of Joseph and Lemuel Ward, for the 
relief of George B. Russell, and for the relief of 
Francis Slocum and children. The report in the 
last case was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported back, without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that it be indefinitely postponed, the 
bill from the House for the relief of Smith and 
- Farnsworth. 


THE HOUR FOR THE SPECIAL ORDER. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. ALLEN, pro- 
viding that the special order of the day shall here- 
after be called at 12 o'clock daily until otherwise 
ordered, was taken up. 


Mr. MILLER hoped this resolution would not 
pass, and that the regular hour for taking up this 
subject would not be changed. He perceived, upon 
looking over the calendar, that there were ninety 
bills now undisposed of; and certainly two hours of 
the morning were not too much to devote to the 
general business of the Union. If Texas had four 
hours of the day, he thought she had her fair pro- 
portion of the legislation of the Union, It was im- 
possible for the Senate to get through its general 
‘and regular business unless two hours a day were 
devoted to it; and if the special order should be 
taken up at 12 o'clock, it was evident it would con- 
sume the balance of the day, and the other very im- 
portan and necessary business of the nation would 

e left unfinished. 


Mr. WALKER did not concur in the propriety 
of the course suggested by the honorable senator 
on the other side, (Mr. Mirer] He had ascer- 
tained that there were yet eighteen senators who de- 
sired to speak upon this subject of annexation; and 
they were determined that the bill should not be de- 
stroyed by delay. It was a much more important 
matter than any other now pending before the Son- 
ate. There were but ten days of the session re- 
maining, including Sundays; and he appealed to 
the Senate whether it was possible to continue the 
discussion of this question and take the vole upon 
it, (unless they came here and sat up all night,) if 
the discussion was not commenced at an earlier 
hour? Two speeches a day were the utmost that 
could be made. If the discussion was only com- 
menced at one o’clock, it would consume nine days 
of the session. It was therefore indispensable, if 
we meant to take the vote upon this question at all 
this session, that it should be commenced at twelve 
o'clock. Why should we not do so? We had 
heretofore allowed but one hour to the morning 
business—why should we enlarge it now? Onehour 
had been long enough during the whole of the ses- 
sion, and why were two hours necessary now? The 
morning business could bear no comparison in im- 
portance to this great question. He hoped, there- 
fore, that a majority of the Senate would concur in 
the propriety of fixing an carlier hour, under these 
circumstances, if it was not intended to destroy the 
bill by delay. He did not assert that such was the 
motive of senators on the other side at all; but that 
certainly would be the effect. It would be impossi- 
ble to take the vote upon this question, unless an 
earlier hour was assigned for the commencement of 
the discussion. 

Mr. MILLER called for the yeas and nays; but 
at the suggestion of his friends withdrew the call. 

Mr. WALKER then called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BERRIEN observed that the senator from 
Mississippi could obtain his object without asking 
the yeas and nays. . i 

Mr. WALKER then withdrew his motion, and 
the resolution was adopted. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the file, with the view of refer- 
ing it to the department for further information, 
the message from the President of the United States, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, rel- 
ative to the proceedings under the act for the relief 


of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians in the Territory 
of Wisconsin. i : 


On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, and after a few ` 


remarks by him on the necessity. of the measure, it 
was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to employ a clerk during the remainder of the ses- 
sion. 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
transmit to the Senate the report of General Roger Jones, 
Col. Mason, and P. M. Butler, esq., who have recently, un- 
der his instructions as a board of inquiry, prosecuted an ex- 
amination into the causes and extent of the discontents and 
difficulties among the Cherokee Indians; with the instruc- 
tions, correspondence, and evidence connected therewith; 
and also a copy of any correspondence held by said board 
with the heirs or representatives of the Ridges and Boudi- 
not, or any of them. 


On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the further 
consideration of the veto message of the President, 
and the bill to which it related, having for its object 
the prevention of the building of steam revenue 
cutters, was postponed till Monday next, at 11} 
o'clock. 

NAVAL PENSION BILL. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill from the 
House making appropinianon for the payment of 
naval pensions for the year ending 30th June, 1846, 
was taken upas in commitee of whole, considered, 
reported’ to the Senate, and read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bil! to extend 
the patent heretofore granted to William Wood- 
worth, was taken up, and considered as in conmit- 
tee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill to amend 
an act, entitled “An act to carry into effect in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi the existing com- 
pacts with those States, with regard to the 5 per 
cent. fund, and the school reservations was taken 
up as in committee of the whole. The amendment 
of the Committee on Public Lands was considered 
andagreed to. The bill was then reported to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed as amended. 

Mr. MILLER, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of the corporation of Washington; which was 
read, snd ordered to a second reading. Then, on 
his motion, the previous orders of the day were 
postponed, and the above bill was taken up as in 
committee of the whole. He explained that its ob- 
ject was merely to give the corporation authority to 
construct a school house on a portion of the judiciary 
square belonging to the United States. The bill was 
then taken reported to the Senate, and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the district courts of the Uni- 
ted States to certain cases upon the lakes and nav- 
igable waters leading to and connecting the same, 
was taken up for consideration as in committee of 
the whole on an amendment of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The amendment being agreed to, the bill 
was reported to the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the Senate then 
took up and considered as in committee of the whole 
the joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
‘War to examine and test the plowing and dredg- 
ing machine invented by Dr. Putnam, of Louisiana, 
for clearing bars and other obstructions from the 
mouth of rivers. It was considered, reported to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 

The bill providing for appeals in cases of bank- 

ruptcy came up for consideration, as in committce 

of the whole, on an amendment of the Judiciary 

Committee, as a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that the senator 
from North. Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,} who desired 
to express some opinion upon this bill, was not in 
his seat. He would take that opportunity to say 
that, as the bill stood, it related to any final decree— 
thoze heretofore as well as those hereafter to be 
made. He supposed it was not the intention of the 
committee to overthrow all the final decisions hereto- 
fore made under that law. Sf pet, he would move, 
to prevent that effect, to insert after the word bank- 
ruptcy,” the words ‘hereafter made.” 

Mr. DAYTON said, if he understood the amend- 
ment, it would defeat the object of the bill, He had 


no objection to prevent the operation of the bill upon 


cases where there was no property: vested under de- 
crees already made; but the object of the bill wasto 
grant appeals in all cases, whether past-or.present. 

Mr. DICKINSON coincided with’ the senator 
from New Jersey, that such an amendment, in the 
place where it was proposed to be inserted, would 
defeat the object of the bill. ‘The bill was then pass- 
ed by informally. Danes ee 

The bill relating to the appointment of the assist- 
ants to the Postmaster General of the United States 
—vesting the appointment. of those officers in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, instead of the President alone—was ta~ 
ken up for consideration in in committee of the 
whole, on an amendment of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, making the bill general 
in its character. -~ 

Mr. HUNTINGTON desired time. to examine 
the bill. The Post Office Committee had reported a 
substitute for the bill, which would apply to all the 
Auditors, Registerof the Treasury, and others. That 
was not his wish on introducing the bill which was 
referred to that committee. The only object he had 
in view was to make the assistants to the Postmas- 
ter General appointable by the joint action of the 
President and Senate. The bill, as it now stood by 
the amendment, was a most important one; and he 
desired to have time to look into the matter. He 
therefore moved that it be laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill to enable the Chickasaw nation to try the 
validity of their claims in the courts of the United 
States, was taken up for consideration as in commit- 
tee of the whole. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend it, by inserting 
the words “same deerce” in the place of the words 
“this act.” s 

Mr. SEVIER expressed his doubts about the pro- 
pricty of the bill, If it were passed, the Indians 
would have to waste all their means in feeing law- 
yers and attending at the seat of government. He 
thought Congress could settle these claims as satis- 
factorily to them as the courts. He desired time to 
examine the bill; and, on his motion, it was passed 
by till to-morrow. $ 

The bill for the relief of Noah Miller, of Lin- 
colnville, in the State ot Maine, was considered as 
in committee of the whole, reported to the Serate, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution from the House for admitting Texas 
as a State into the Union—the question being on its 
indefinite postponement. 

Mr. SIMMONS, in continuation of his remarks 
from yesterday, observed that, having disposed of 
the preliminary question raised by senators on the 
other side touchin the position in which Rhode Isl- 
and and North Carolina stood immediately after the 
other States had adopted the constitution, he would 
now proceed to the main question—the constitution- 
al question of the power of Congress to pass this 
joint resolution. ene 

It was to him a subject of great gratification to 
find that, on all sides, and from all quarters of the 
Union, different as were the opinions of gentlemen 
who had taken part in this debate, all had borne tes- 
timony, of the strongest kind, of the deep and abi- 
ding attachment to the constitution which prevailed 
throughout the whole country. z 

He believed the chief ground of opposinon to 
annexation in those portions of the Union with 
which he (Mr. S.) was best acquainted, arose 
from the great apprehensions entertained that it 
would break into the constitution, 

Yesterday a new view had been presented in the 
assertion that Congress had the power to authorize 
any State to annex to itself foreign territory. He 
agreed with the senator who urged this new view, 
that although every treaty was a contract, yetevery 
contract was not a treaty, The true issue was, 
whether authority could be given by Congress to a 
State to make contracts with foreign powers. Now 
he (Mr. S.) held that the constitution prohibited any 
State from making foreign alliances or compacts. 
Would not a contract between Louisiana and Texas 
come within the meaning of the clause in the consti- 
tution which inhibits a State from making foreign 
alliances or compacts? If this power could be given 
by assent of Congress, why could it not be ex- 
tended to the annexation of Louisiana, of Mexico, 
Central and South America, or any other part of the 
world? i 
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[ Continued from No. 20.) 
Here Mr. S. read the clause in the constitution, 
and commented upon it at considerable length. 
He then adverted to the discussions in the con- 
. vention which fremed the constitution, and particu- 
larly to the amendments and alterations made ïn re- 


lation. to the various drafts of the fourth article; de- | 


ducing, ffom these discussions, that the power to 
admit new’States into the Union, was intended to 
apply exclusively to States arising out of the ter- 
ritories of the confederating States. 

© Mr. S. next examined the. grounds upon which 
the treaty-making power was based, and drew 
from, these premises the conclusion, -that to 
that power alone belonged the right of treating 
with foreign nations for the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory, It was not, he held, till afiér the acquisition 
of foreign. territory by’ the treaty-making power, 
that the legislative power could come into play- for 
the admission of new States formed out of thal ter- 
ritory. DP % $ 

He. then dwelt for some time on the question of 
expediency, maintaining that, under existing cireum- 
stances, the annexation of Texas was particularly 
dangerous and inexpedient; whereas, if left to the 
natural. order of things, and the developments of 
time and controlling influences, it was more than 
probable the event would occur satisfactorily to all 
the interests of the Union. 

_ Mr. MERRICK next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Senate for about two hours, strongly in 
favor of the joint resolution, now under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. M. said that the final hour of this Congress 
was rapidly approaching, and each moment was 
precious. Tt was not his purpose, therefore, to con- 
sume any of them idly or wantonly; but his position 
compelled him, on this important occasion, to con- 
sume just as many, and no more, as might be ne- 
cessary to place himself right before the country, 
and to present to the consideration of those around 
him, some of the ideas which had presented them- 
selves to his mind during the progress of this dis- 
cussion, We were engaged in no ordinary act of 
legislation. We had in hand a subject which con- 
cerned the fate of empires, and which was to effect, 
for weal or for wo, diovan ages yet to come, mil- 
lions of the Anglo-Saxon race. ` fn the consideration 
of so grave and so momentous a subject, it appeared 
to him that the statesman, in so vast a matter, 
should seek a judicious line of action in the sublime 
light of reason, Firmly determined that this frame 
of mind should guide him, if possible, he had striven 
to bring himself to it, and he hoped he had succeed- 
edand doubted not that ather gentlemen had made 
the same effort, with probably more snecess. 
Sull, it could not but strike his mind as strange, and 
hard to be accounted for, that we should find opin- 
don upon this question very nearly divided; and, 
without intending to reflect upon any, he regretted 
to see how difficult it was to rise above the influence 
of prejudice, passion, and interest. It might be his 
case. Ele did not claim exemption from the gen- 
eral imperfections of mankind. He hoped that, in 
our councils, the advice of the immortal poet Burns 
would be borne in mind— 

“Calmiy to scan 

Our feHow man;?— 
and he trusted he might be permitted to invoke for 
himself the benefit of this wholesome and wise ad- 
monition, and for those with whom he associated 
here—to whom, perhaps, the opinions he was about 
to announce might possibly be unacceptable. 

The course of this debate, in the order which had 
been pursued, had. wisely and appropriately post- 
poned all considerations of expediency, however ur- 
gent and striking they might be, to the primary, 
and deeper, and'more vital question that had arisen, 
of the constitutional power of Congress to effect 
the end proposed by the joint resolution now before 
the Senate. . : 

He agreed that. this order was right; and he con- 
curred most cordially and fully in the sentiment so 
eloquently expressed by his honorable friend from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cuoars,] a few days since, 
when he said of Texas, that. were she a terrestial 
paradise—her sands all gold—her streams imperial 
nectar,.and her trees bearing golden fruit—were she 
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to give us ‘perpetual peace. and ‘liberty—iyet, if the 
deed proposed: be done, be forbidden by our sacred 
constitution, she should: not come into ður Union: 
‘We had all registered in heaven oaths to observe the 


-obligations of that sacred-instrument, under which : 


we had all been educated, and to’ evince our-venera- 


tion for our fathers who framed it. There could be” 


no senator here who did not feel the weight and 
high responsibility of the obligation, as well as his 


‘honorable friend from. Massachusetts, to observe 


the letter and -spirit of our sacred charter of liberty. 
But histhonorable friend must excuse him, if he told 
him that he [Mr. Cuoatr] was not the only defend- 
er and advocate on this floor of that instrument; but 


on the contrary, that the tendency of the argument> 


which he advanced the other day, would be to tear 
in tatters that sacred instrument—strip it of its fair 
proportions—mutilate it, and render it inadequate 
to accomplish those glorious ends for which it was 
designed. 


The ends designed by the framers of the consti- 
tution were plainly set forth in its preamble. He 
did not mean to say that the power was given there, 
but it showed the object. IIe would read them. 
They are: ` 

“To form amore perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the Messings of liber- 
ty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

There was great scope here. These were the 
great and glorious ends contemplated by the framers 
ofthis instrument; and in framing it, they designed 
to give adequate power to the accomplishment of 
these ends. The power in question could be 
shown, it appeared to him, to be now indispensably 
necessary to the accomplishment of these great 
ends; and to these ends the annexation of Texas to 
this Union now appeared.to him to be proclaimed 
to be necessary, by the nature of things and the 
condition of the world, in tones louder and more im- 

pressive than the tongues of ten thousand batteries. 
But ofthat presently. 

Let the present inquiry be as to the power—the 
power of Congress to admit this State into the 
Jnion. For that, letus turn to the sacred charter 
itself. There was the Bible—there was the Serip- 
ture by which American statesmen must govern 
their political morals. If we find not the grant of 
power there, let us not assume that power. If we 
find it there, and find it wise, and necessary, and ex- 
pedient to exert it now, we are bound to make use 
of it. Now, whatis the language of the constitu- 
tion? “New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into the Union.” How plain! how explicit! how 
comprehensive! Language could not be plainer; and 
words could not show more directly and move cer- 
tainly our authority and power to pass the joint res- 
olution now on the table, than these words. If all 
the light ofall the stars, as the honorable senator 
from Massachusetts {Mr. Cnoate] had said, could 
be brought to shine upon it—yea, if all the concen- 
trated rays of all the suns that illuminate the unnum- 
bered worlds in the milky way could be brought 
to shine upon thè constitution, this clause would 
not be made plainer than it stands upon the face of 
that instrument now, in these terms. 

Gentlemen endeavor to explain away the di- 
rect import, the inevitable, strong, plain, simple 
meaning of the words used by those who framed 
the constitution. Now, one of two conclusions 
must be the result. You must come to either 
one or the other. If the argument contended 
for on the other side, that these words. do 
not convey the power which, of their own proper 
force, proprio vigore, they do convey, but are ca- 
pable of being explained away to suit any inference 
they might choose to draw from them—you must 
come to one of two conclusions: either, that those 
sages and patriots who framed the constitution, and 
handed it down for the guidance of those who fol- 
lowed, did not know what they were about; or what 
they meant to be misunderstood by their posterity. 
If the import of these terms, plain, direct, and natu- 
rally suggesting itself to the first blush of the mind, 
which every man of common sense and common ap- 

prehension must have understood, had been intend- 
ed to give a yualified:and restricted power, as sug- 
gested and contended for by gentlemen on the other 


. side, was it possible to. think or. imagine that. there 
would not have bèeñ:: some one, ‘at least, 
among . all- those ` sages, . who,-. during. the 
progress.of this clause through the convention, dúr- 
ing’ its. dissections, amendments;: alterations, and 
-modifications,; before its final adoption in the form 
inwhich it stands written upon the constitution? 
—some one there who would’ have-said to his asso- 
ciates, These terms are too strong; these words are 
too comprehensive, and may hereafter; by our pos- 
terity, be understood to mean a grant of pewer to 
admit -States from without, as well as within the 
Union}. Therefore, as'we all unite—as it is our 
known, understood, fixed, and unanimous purpose, 
when we:say new States may be admitted, to grant 
that power only. for the admission. ofnew States 
arising within the jurisdiction.of the Union—would 
it not be well to put in some qualifying phrase to` 
guard against misapprehension hereafter? > > 
If it was their design, then, that this should be so 
qualified and restricted, what objection. could there 
be to putting in a phrase which would so qualify iv 
Could the mind of any unprejudicéd, horiest. man, 
look at this subject, knowing the character of. those 
sages who framed. this instrument—knowing their 
patriotism and devotion to the interests of their 
country—knowing the careful and guarded manner 
in which they gave power—their solicitude to make 
each clause so clear and distinct as to be understood 
at a glance by those for whom they were framing it 
—could any man believe they would have left such 
a palpable contradiction upon the. face of their. work? 
_ and that. no. one of them would have come forward, 
when all were agreed that this power should be given 
to Congress, an suggested, or have had penetration 
enough to faresee the possibility that these terms 
might be perverted from their natural and simple 
meaning? Would not some.one have suggested 
that it was necessary and proper, in order to guard 
against misapprehension, to insert some qoali ring 
phrase or restraint? Who, that was notblinded by 
some prepossession, could suppose it possible that 
these framers of the constitution would have left 
these broad and comprehensive terms there, when it 
was well understood that they meant not what the 
words implied, but intended the clause to read, as 
gentlemen by construction argue that it does read— 
“new States arising wilhin the jnrisdiction of the 
United States, may be admitted by the Congress, 
&e.” If this was their intention, and these 
men had plain sense—if they understood. as 
much as any of the cotton planters in the neighbor- 
hood of his friend sitting by him, (Mr. Asntey]— 
Little Rock—or the tobacco plantérs in his own 
State, they would have, inserted this qualifying 
phrase, and then we would have had precisely the 
same constitution which gentlemen now say we 
have. But no one in that convention lifted a voice— 
not a finger was raised—to put in this neeessary, 
vital, and essential limitation upon this broad and 
comprehensive grant of power, if you conceive that 
it was the intention of the convention so to restrict 
it. The conclusion, therefore, was ‘irresistible, that 
the convention either did not understand the import 
of the terms which they used, or, knowing them, 
intended to deceive, and be misunderstood; or that 
they intended to do precisely what they have done— 
to give the power in the broad and comprehensive 
terms in which it is written upon the face of the 
constitution, to be exercised with a wise discretion 
for the salutary purpose for which we were now | 
called upon to exercise it, for the common good, 
and for the benefits to arise to posterity. = 
Much stress had been laid by the gentlemen who 
attempted to explain away the import of. these 
terms, upon the action of Gouverneur Morris and 
Luther Martin in that convention. Now, let him 
call these witnesses, whom the gentlemen had them- 
selves invoked to the stand. One of them, he un- 
derstood, was called up yesterday by an honorable 
senator, [Mr. Corect] but the other had not yet 
been called upon this side of the question. He need 


not quote the opinion of Gouverneur Morris upon 
this particular article of the constitution. It was 
read yesterday. The Senate, therefore, were 
well informed upon it. Perhaps, however, it 
would be well to read an extract. from 
hig letter, written in 1803—though he (Mr, M.) 


laid no stress upon it himself. [Mr. M. here quoted 
at some length from Mr. Morris’s letter, showin 
that Mr. Morris was of opinion that, in the natura 
course of ‘events, the whole territory of North 
America must, at some future period, become incor- 
porated under this government.] 
` Mr: Morris, then, knew that all North America 
j must eventually be united to us; yet this"gentleman, 
: “Knawing and foreseeing this, and as one of the con- 
“vention, who, it was alleged, intended to restrain 
and limit the broad meaning of this clause in the 
‘constitution, to admit new States into this Union, 
.. made no effort to insert an amendment which would 
~ Nmitit. 
_ Luther Martin, the patriotic sage of his own State, 
whose authority in reference to any interpretation of 
the constitution would have great weight with him, 
had also been appealed to as sustaining the con- 
struction which gentlemen had endeavored to give 
to this clause of the constitution, and who had so 
ingeniously attempted to show that these words 
- should: not be understood according to their plain 
and true import. Incarefully looking overthe jour- 
nals of the convention—in carefully perusing and re- 
perusing all that Luther Martin had said in his 
communication to the legislature of Maryland, giv- 
ing his reasons for voting against the adoption of 
the constitution,—he could nowhere find the slight- 
est possible allusion made by him to any objection 
urged against the comprehensive nature of this grant; 
‘but the whole of his influence and power was di- 
rected against the restriction of the clause, as re- 
garded its internal operations. No objection what- 
ever was made against its external operations, 
Now, could any man induce him (Mr. Mernicn) to 
believe that Luther Martin, the most learned law- 
yer practising at the bar,of his country, and one of 
the most sagacious statesmen in the convention, did 
not perceive that this clause would give Congress 
the power to admit States wherever they should 
arise, whether within the Union or without? Yet, 
with all the certainty we have that he must have 
perceived this, not a word of objection was made, 
and no reference to it can be found in his communi- 
cation to the legislature of Maryland, when he came 
to render an account of his stewardship. But what 
does Luther Martin say? He objects to the consti- 
tution strongly; but upon what ground? Hear him, 
in his communication to the legislature of the State 
which commissioned him to represent them upon 
the floor of this august assembly. Speaking of this 
particular clause, he says: 
“By the 3d section of the 4th article, no new State shall 


be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, without the consent of the legislature of such State.” 


Not a word is said in objection to this clause up- 
on the ground that foreign States might be admitted. 
Detailing his objections to it, he continues: 


“There are a number of States which are so circum: 
stanced with respect to themselves and to other States, that 
every principle of justice and sound policy requires their 
dismemberment or division into smaller States, Massachu- 
setts is divided into two districts, totally separated from 
each othe: by the State of New Hampshire, ou the northeast 
side of which He the provinces of Maine and Sagadohock, 
more extensive in point of territory, but less populous than 
old Massachusetts, which lies on the other side of New 
Hampshire. No person can cast his eye on the map of that 
State, but he must ina moment admit that every argument 
drawn from commerce, interest, and justice, requires that 
the provinces of Maine and Sagadohock should be erecte 
into a new State, and that they should not be compel 
remain connected with old Massachusetts, under all the in- 

. conveniences of their situation. 

“Fhe State of Georgia is larger is extent than the whole 
island of Great Britain, extending from its scacoust to the 
Mississi ppi. a distance of cight hundred miles or more; 
its breadth, for the most part, about three hundred miles. 
The States of North Carolina and Virginia, in the same 
manner, reach from the seacoast unto the Mississippi. 

“The hardships, the inconvenience, and the injustice of 
eompelling the inhabitants of those States, who may dwell 
onthe western side of the mountains, and along the Ohiv 
and Mississippi rivers, to remain connected with the inhab- 
jtantsofthose States respectively onthe Atlantic side of. 
the mountains, and subject to the same State governments, 
would be such as wouid, in my opinion, justify even re- 
course to arms, to free themselyes from and shake off so 
ignominious a yoke.” 

Still nothing is said in reference to the admis- 
sion of foreign States. He would not detain the 
Senale by quoting all the grounds of objection taken 
by Luther Martin but merely read one more pas- 
sage. In summing up, this was the language 
used: 

“When we reflect how obstinately those States (Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, and other large States,) contended 
for that unjust superiority of power in the government 
which they have in part obtained, and for the establishment 
of this superiority by the constitution—when we reflect 

_ þhst they appeared willing to hazard the existence of the 


Union, rather than not succeed in their unjust atiempt—that 
should their legislatures consent to the erection of new 
States within their jurisdiction, it would be. an immediate 
sacrifice of power, to obtain which, they seemed dis- 
posed ta sacrifice every other consideratien;—when 
we further refiect that they now have a motive 
for desiring to preserve their territory entire and un- 
broken, which they never had before—the gratification 
oftheir ambition in possessing. and exercising superior 
power over their sister States—and this constitution is to 
ive them the means to effect this desire; of which they were 
formerly destitute—the whole force of the United States 
pledged to them for restraining intestine commotions, and 
preserving to them the obedience and subjection of their 
citizens, even in the extremest partof their territory ;—t 
say, sir, when we consider all these things, it would be too 
absurd and improbable to deserve a serious answer, should 
any person suggest that these States mean ever to give 
their consent to the erection of new States within their 
territory. Some of them, itis true, have been for some time 
past amusing their inhabitants in those districts that 
wished to he erected into new States; but should this con- 
stitution be adopted, armed with sword and halter, to com- 
pel their obedience and subjection, they will no longeract 
with indecision; and the State of Maryland may, and prob. 
ably will, be called upon to assist with her wealth and her 
blood in subduing the inhabitants of Franklin, Kentucky, 
Vermont, and the proviuces of Maine and Sagadohock, and 
in compelling them to continue in subjection tothe States 
which respectively claim jurisdietion overthem.” 

These, then, were Mr. Martin’s objections. One 
of the strong grounds upon which ‘he refused his 
assent to the constitution so framed by the conven- 
tion, was, not that the Congress of the United States 
had the power, under this clause, to admit States 
not within the jurisdiction of this Union, but to the 
great and overshadowing power which it would 
give to States within the Union. i 

Mr. CHOATE interposed to say that he did not 
perceive that there was one word or line in that able 
and masterly communication, from beginning to 
end, which applied, in the least degree, to the great 
question now under consideration. 

Mr. MERRICK, in continuation, said he had al- 
ready stated to the Senate, that this wise and saga- 
cious statesman—this ornament to the convention—- 
this man of learning and of deep lore—had not lifted 
a finger, had not said a word in objection to the 
first part of the clause in question, In quoting his 
communication, therefore, his (Mr. Mrrnicn’s) 
object was to show that when the convention de- 
bated, and discussed, and argued this clause, the sa- 
gacity of that able statesman failed to perceive that 
there was any objection whatever to this clause, on 
the ground that, in giving Congress the power to 
admit new States, foreign States might be admirted, 
although gentlemen now contend that this phrase 
is limited and restrained. 

If he had any such objection to it, why did he not 
urge i? Simply because he had none. He knew 
that the power was given in precisely the terms in 
which the clause is worded. His objection was not 
on that ground; but upon the ground that the large 
States—Virginia, Massachusetts, and others—would 
have an overshading power in the national couneils, 
if they were not compelled to divide without the 
consent of their respective legislatures. Fle looked 
upon this matter of division as of great importance 
to Maryland. He desired to produce equity in ter- 
ritorial extent. Therefore it was that he objected 
in the latter part of the clause. He objected not atall 
to the external operation of the clause. It was ob- 
vious that this enlightened and intelligent man had 
no doubt at all that it was the intention of this con- 
vention to give to Congress the power ta adruit 
States from without, as well as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the convention. 

Gentlemen had called these authorities up them- 
selves. There was no occasion for him, (Mr. M.,) 
or his associates upon this side of the question, to 
appeal to Luther Martin or Mr. Morris at all. 
They required no authority of that sort.. All the 
argument—all the light of the world—could not 
make this plain clause in the constitution more in- 
telligible than it was. Yet gentlemen had attempt- 
ed to interpolate in it a meaning which it did not 
possess, and which was never intended to be there. 
It was only necessary, therefore, to call up their 
own witnesses to testify against them. 

It was absurd to suppose that, under the power 
ofadmitting new States, Congress ever would, or 
ever could, admit every or any foreign nation, but 
such as assimilated exactly with the States already 
in the Union, in habits, principles, language, reli- 
gion, political institutions, and everything else that 
distinguishes us as one people from nations with 
which we cannot and will not unite. 

Gentlemen who suppose this exercise of the 
power of Congress would be the establishment of 
the principle that all the world may be annexed to 
this Union, seem to imagine that the word [may, 


$ 
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in the constitution, means must—as if it were writ- 
ten in the constitution, “new: States must be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union.” Did not the 
word may leave the wise discretion with “Congress 
of refusing admission to any State not suited in eve- 
ry particular to the enjoyment: and: participation of 
our federal government? Was it, in point: of fact, 
possible that Congress could abuse the power, as 
imagined by the.gentleman who used the possibility 
of aide as an argument of opposition to this mea- 
sure? ; z 

The use of the powers granted by the constitution 
is, with regard to many of them, diseretionary-—for 
instance, the power declaring war; but will any one 
contend that because we have the power we must 
declare wa? or because we may male, commercial 
regulations with foreign governments we must make 
them with every foreign government in the world? 
Yet the cases are analogous to that of the power of 
admitting new States into the Union. 

Mr. M., after a variety of arguments and illus- 
trations, showing that such objections were entitled 
to no weight, adverted to the question of the limita- 
tion of the power to accomplish the object of the 
annexation of Texas by the treaty-making, power. 
Tt was held, on the other side, that this joint resolu- 
tion?was a usurpation of the treaty-making power. 
Now, he had ‘always held, and he maintained it 
was the best sustained doctrine, that the treaty- 
making power was a subordinate exercise of power 
—nota paramount power, nor intended ‘to be so. 
Although you may, by the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, acquire territory, the power cannot 
be enlarged to the admission of new States into the 
Union. The subordinate power may be exercised, 
because it is most convenient for the purpose, in the 
acquisition of territory; but the superior function of 
raising that territory to the dignity and’ rank of a 
State belongs to the paramount power—that of 
Congress. : 

ln the convention that formed the constitution, 
it was first proposed that Congress should, jointly 
with the executive, exercise the treaty-making pow- 
er; but, on full discussion of the subject, it was 
found that great inconvenience might arise from the 
want of secrecy in conducting negotiations, and fi- 
nally it was delegated to the exceutive by and with 
the consent of the Senate. And why was a majori- 
ty of two-thirds of the Senate required for the vatifi- 
cation of treaties? The reason was historically de- 
monstrable: it was that, as some compensation for 
the security which the decision of Congress would 
afford, a greater majority of the Senate was required, 
since the number of the functional departments 
which would have to be consulted was diminished 
to two, instead of three, as originally designed. 

In proofof these positions, Mr. M. quoted largely 
from the proceedings of the convention, and also 
from various numbers of the Federalist, written by 
Mr. Madison. f 

In conclusion, Mr. M. turned to the expediency 
of the measure and dwelt with great force ‘on the 
necessity for this acquisition of a sister State to the 
southern States, assailed and in danger as they were, 
and standing so much in need of accession for the 
preservation of their rights and property from the 
invading spirit of the age. Tie commended highly 
the manly stand taken by the senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Bucnawnan| in defence of the consti- 
tution; and complimented that senator for the 
promptitude and fearlessness with which he had al- 
ways sustained the guaranties of” that sacred instru- 
ment. : 

The South stood particularly in necd of more 
strength, Not so with the North. The peculiar 
property of the South was prohibited from passing 
a given boundary. There was no limitation to the 
interests of the: North. Such a thing never was 
thought of as thatthe South could invade or inter- 
meddle with the institutions of the North; but such 
was not the fact with regard to the danger continual- 
ly threatened of innovations. by the North on the 
institutions of the South. Asa southern. man—as 
a senator from Maryland—as a slave holder. him- 
self, he felt and knew the growing want of further 
security against these threatened innovations. It 
was impossible for the people of the slaveholding 
States to shul their eyes to what was passing around 
them and throughout the world. Jt wag his firm 
conviction that, by strengthening the South, so as to 
enable her to preserve her balance in the Union, that 
Union would, in the language of the constitution 
itself, Le made more perfect, justice would be better 
established, domestic tranquillity better insured, the 
common defence better provided: for, the general 


welfare better promoted, and the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity better secured. All 
this.could be accomplished- by this measure; and, 
therefore, it should have his cordial support. Let 
thatlone star in the far South, whose appropriate 
place-is in our gallaxy——now looking to us through 
tears of kindred affection for the fraternal invitation, 
come toour embrace and participate in the peace, 
prosperity and happiness-of our Union. : i 

T. HUNTING TON next obtained the floor, 
and addressed the Senate for upwards of two 
hours. ` : 3 

His argument was chiefly directed against the ex- 
ercise. of legislative action on this subject, dénying 
that the power granted to. Congress of admitting 
new States legitimately applied to any but new 
States, arising ‘out of the territory of the’ United 
States. : 

It was past five o’clock .when Mr. H. came to 
the consideration of thé expediency of the measure, 
and being much erhausted, he solicited the indul- 
gence of the Senate to be allowed to make a brief 
explanation of his views on that point to-morrow. 

_ The question being put by the CHAIR on pass- 
ing over the subject informally, and a majority ob- 
viously assenting, : 

On motion of Mr. BATES, 

The Senate adjourned. 


TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 21, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
; SENATE BILLS. 

The following bills were received from the Sen- 
ate, and were- read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred: 

An act explanatory of an act entitled an act ma- 
king appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of government for the year 1839. 

An act to authorize the South Carolina railroad 

i company to import certain pipes and machinery free 
of duty. 

An Tiet for the payment of the 4th regiment in the 
2d brigade of the 3d division of the Vermont militia, 
for services at the battle of Plattsburg. 

An act for the relief of J. Throckmorton. 

An act to authorize a relocation of land warrants 
numbers 3, 4,and 5, granted by Congress to General 
Lafayette, : 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George Duval, a Cherokee. 

An act vesting with the county commissioners of 
the county’of Wyandott, the right to certain town lots, 
and out-lots in the town of Upper Sandusky, in the 
State of Ohio, 

The bill from the Senate entitled an act to amend 
the act entitled an act making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending the 30th day 
of June, 1845, was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN moved that the Flouse take 
up the bill to grant to the Tennessee and Coosa rail- 
road company a right of way through the public 

lands of the United States, 

Mr. HOPKINS offered the following amendment 
as an additional section, which he said ought to be 
inserted inall such bills, to prevent these railroad 
companies making exorbitant charges for carrying 
the mails. 

“Src. 3, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the railroad company, when the said road shall be 
completed, to transport the United States mail on said road, 
so long and so often as cars are made to travel over said 
road, When requested to do so by the Postmaster General, 
according to a schedule to be prescribed, for which a com- 
pensation shall be paid by the Post-Office Department, not 
exceeding that paid for average of stage service for the 
time being within the States of ‘Tennessee and Alabama; and 
in case of the failure or refusal of the said railroad compa- 
ny to comply with the terms of this section, the right of 
way granted by this Dill shall be abrogated and annulled.” 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was sustained by the House. 

On the amendment the votes was taken by yeas 
and yeas, and resulted thus: yeas 133, nays 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ~ 

The question recurring on the engrossment of the 
bill j 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third 
time, and passed. > : 

DRAWBACKS. 

.The bill from the Senate to allow drawbacks on 
foreign merchandise exported in original packages 
to Chihuahua-and Santa Fé, in Mexico, came up, 
with the amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Commerce. t . 

The amendment—comprising several sections, its 


general character being indicated by the. concordant 


-amendment to the title of the bill which it operates, 


viz: the addition of the. words, “andthe British 
North American provinces adjoining the United 
States”—having been read, was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and, - 
having been read a.third time by-its amended title, 
was passed; : sy ane 

Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. asked leave, and, 
objections being made, (after considerable conversa- 
tion‘ on points of order,) moved to suspend the 
rules to allow him to present resolutions of the legis- 
lature of New Jersey on the subject of postage. 


The motion was agreed to; and the rules ‘being | 


suspended, i 

Mr. W.. presented the resolutions; which were 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VANCE moved to suspend the rules for the 
reception of reports which do not give rise to debate: 
rejected. > 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Saunvers, of North Carolina, in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill—the committee acting under reso- 
lutions by which the general debate had been ter- 
minated, and five minutes for explanation were al- 
lowed to gentlemen offering. amendments, and five 
minutes to the committee for reply. 

Mr. PRATT moved the following amendment, to 
come in after the 289th line: 


For laying the foundation of the west wing of the Patent 
Office, under the direction of the President, $5,000; and the 
like sum for laying the foundation of the south wing of the 
Treasury building, under the direction of the President. 

Mr. P. explained that it was necessary to lay the 
foundations in advance, to give time for them to set- 
tle, as the walls were liable to crack if put up im- 
mediately on laying the foundations, 

Mr. McKAY was perfecny willing that these 
buildings should be put up. Fle thought they were 
needed for the use of the government. But they 
ought not to come in this bill, but a separate one for 
this purpose. He thought, moreover, the appropri- 
ation proposed was too small to accomplish the 
work. He hoped the amendment would le rejected. 

Mr. PRATT said the sum was plenty large 
enough to lay the foundations, which was all that 
was wanted. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. SLIDELL moved an amendment, to come in 
after line 297, appropriating $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of a public bulding for a custom-house in New 
Orleans. 

The CHAIRMAN considered that a mare proper 
place for this amendment was a subsequent stage of 
the bill. 

After some conversation on this point, 

Mr. SLIDELL withdrew the amendment, to re- 
new it another place. 

Mr. LYON offered the following amendment, to 
come in after the word “dollars,” in line 293: 

“Provided said oflice shall be removed to, and kept at, 
such place in the State of Michigan as the President may 
from time to time direct; and, on the removal of the said of- 
fice, as aforesaid, to the State of Michigan, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, the surveyor general of said district 
shall he required to deliver over to the secretaries of state 
ofthe States of Ohio and Indiana, or such other officers as 
may be authorized to receive them, all the field notes, maps, 
records, and other papers, appertaining to the surveys and 
land titles within their limits respectively; and on the com- 
pletion of all future public surveys, which may be made in 
said States, to deliver over, in like manner as aforesaid, all 
the field-notes, maps, records, and other papers relating 
to the seme.” 

Mr. LYON observed that a good many amend- 
ments has been offered to take money out of the 
treasury; but this one was intended to prevent it 
from being taken out. The surveyor general's of- 
was now kept at Cincinnati; and it was well known 
that all the lands in Ohio had been surveyed for the 
last ten years. The principal part of the surveys 
now going on were in Michigan; and, as the office 
of the surveyor was so far removed from that State, 
it was impossible for him to superintend the sur-. 
veys, and, consequently, they were frequently inac- 
curate, and sometimes fraudulently made. This 
involved the necessity of having new surveys made, 
and an additional and unnecessary expense to the 
government. The amendment was in accordance 
with the advice of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and the chairman of the Committee. of 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. SAMPLE moved to amend the amendment, 
by inserting after the word “Michigan,” the word 
“Indiana.” “Mr. 5. argued that there was “a large 
quantity of land yet to be surveyed in Indiana, and 
it was important to the public service to have the 


“surveyor general’s office in the centre of the dis- 


tricts to be surveyed. . ; 
` The question being taken, Mr. S.’s amendment 
was rejected. X 


After some remarks from Mr. McDOWELL in 


“opposition to the amendment, it was agreed to. 


Ar: CAUSIN moved to strike.out the clause ap- 


- propriating $4,290 for four assistant drawkeepers 


for the Potomac bridge, and. for’ oil, lamps, re- 
pairs, &c. : 7 te i 

Mr. CAUSIN offered this amendment on the 
ground that the House had refused to make an'ap- 
propriation for the bridge across the eastern. branch 
of the Potomac;, and he thought it exceedingly un- 
just to tax the‘citizens of Maryland for passing into 
one side of the District, across thé eastern branch 
of the Potomac, while there was a free bridge 
across the western’ branch. He thought. if there 
was a free bridge across one branch of the Potomac, 
there should be a. free bridge-across the other. ~ 

Mr. HAMLIN observed that he could by no 
means admit the correstness of. the doctrine laid 
down by the gentleman from Maryland, ‘that they 
were to make legislation equal by performing two 
unjustacts of legislation. And least of all would 
he doit for the State of Maryland—a State that 
taxes every citizen of the United States. who is com- 
pelled to pass over hersoil. He asked the gentle- 
man if the State of Maryland, through one of her 
corporations—the Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road Company—did not levy an exorbitant tax on 
every person who travelled over a portion of her 
soi He would be the last man to vote in favor of 
the gentleman’s amendment, out of any peculiar 
consideration for the State*of Maryland, which 
placed herselfin the position of taxing the travelling 
public that may be compélled to pasg over a portion 
of her soil. hen the gentleman asked why the 
poor persons coming into this city should be taxed 
for passing over the bridge leading to it, he would 
ask him, in return, why the whole people of. the 
United States should be taxed for building a bridge 
with which they had no concerns: 4 0 

-Mr. CAUSIN withdrew his amendment; and, by 
moving to strike out the words, “and repairs ‘of. 
bridge,” obtained five minutes more to explain and 
advocate the proposition he before submitted. 
Having occupied his allotted time, he withdrew the 
amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the item was 
amended by the addition of the words, “and for 
arrearages due.” 3 
_ When the items were read making appropria- 
tions for the branch mint at Charlotte, North Caro- 
ina, 

Mr. PRATT moved to strike out the whole of 
these items. He remarked that this branch had al- 
ready “cost more than it came to.” He had ob- - 
tained information from the Treasury Department, 
showing that the cost of maintaining the Charlotte 
mint had been $182,742, and the whole coinage there 
was only $1,100,000. This was paying at the rate 
of sixteen per cent. for coinage at Charlotte, while 
the branch at Dahlonega cost little more than-half as 
much (9 per cent.) for coinage; and the other branch, 
ut New Orleans, cost less than 6 per cent. Why, 
sir, (said Mr. Prart,) it would not cost the govern- 
ment one quarter as much to pay all expenses of 
transportation of gold ore, backwards and forwards, 
from Charlotte to Dahlonega,or New Orleans, or 
Philadelphia, for coinage, as was the difference in the 
cost for doing the business at Charlotte. And here we 
have proposed appropriations forming a total of 
forty-one thousand dollars for buildings and fixtures, 
instead of those which were burnt, besides the an- 
nual cost of many thousands for sustaining it. There 
is such a thing as “buying gold too dear;” and he 
thought this Charlotte branch mint forcibly illus- 
trated the old adage about “paying too dear for the 
whistle.” $ 

This amendment, under various. forms of pro- 
posed amendments, was debated by Mr. D. M. 
BARRINGER, Mr. DROMGOOLE, Mr. LE. 
HOLMES, and others. ‘The amendment of the 
aoe ee York was then rejected, and 

e items was slightly amended on. t i 
Mr. BARRINGER. Eger Ok 

Mr. BARRINGER, in the course of his remarks 
said he desired, before the vote was taken, to sub- 
mitsome observatigsns on the subject now before 


the committee. It was.one of especial interest to 
his own constituents, as the’ mint was located in his 
districts “With “them, at least, there was but. one 
opinion ini regard to the propriety of continuing the 
branch mint at Charlotte; and this opinion had been 
strongly manifested by numerous petitions present- 
ed bý him to this House in favor of the measure, 
pigned by citizens without distinction of . party. 
The subject, too, was one of moment to the State 


which, in part, he had the honor to, represent, as. l 
had‘ been shown by the passage of resolutions,’ 


through both branches of her legislature, at its re- 
cent ‘session, asking Congress to make the necessary 
appropriation now called for. And it is important 
toa large. section of the South, and, indeed, he 
might say, of the whole country, as itinvolved con- 
siderations of publie policy, which cannot but en- 
gage the concern of every class of the community. 

he destruction of this branch mint had been felt as 
a serious injury, detrimental not only to the imme- 
Giate section of the country he represented, but to 
the State and the community at large. The ques- 
tion before the committee is, Shall it be re-established 
and placed in a condition to resume its opera- 
tion? I think it the duty of Congress to pass 
this clause of the bill for that purpose. he 
Committee of Ways and Means, to whom I had this 
subject referred at an early. part of the session, have 
reported an appropriation of $25,000 for the erection 
of the necessary buildings, and $10,000 for the re- 
pair and purchase of machinery, tools, &c. The 
act of Congress establishing the branch mints was 
approved on the 3d of March, 1835, and appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the branch at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. This branch, with the others then estab- 
lished, went into operation during the year 1838, 
and continued its operations, with increasing suc- 
cess and benefit to the country, till July last, when 
the principal building and most of the machinery 
were destroyed by fire. 

The law’ créating this branch mint, Mr. Chair 
man, is still unrepealed—still in force on your stat- 
ute-book; and there is now before Congress no 
proposition to repeal it. I might, then, sir, well 
rest the propriety and necessity of this appropria- 
tion on the duty of Congress to carry into effect 
the provisions of a law which is still in existence, 
and obligatory in its injunctions, though its object 
has been temporarily defeated by an event over 
which we had no control. I might rely with the 
greater confidence on this duty of Congress, espe- 
cially as the policy of the branch mints ‘has been re- 
‘peatedly concurred in and reaffirmed by Congress; 
and heretofore every attempt to abolish them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, has signally failed. These at- 
tempts, too, have been unsuccessful when the 
reasons for the continuance of these establish- 
ments were less urgent and forcible than at 
present. i trust, sir, this body will not be 
disposed to avail itself of the unfortunate destruction 
of the branch mint at Charlotte, and make an in- 
‘vidious distinction injurious especially to the region 
‘of ‘country I represent, and a large portion of the 
South, by disregarding a Jaw now in force, and dis- 
continuing the operations of this mint, in the midst 
of the gold region, while the other branches are 
kept up. : 

he question then recurs, Mr. Chairman, ought 

the branch mints to be continued? Was the policy 
of their establishment a just and proper one? and 
have the objects of their creation been fulfilled thus 
far? And if not fully answered, have their results 
been such as to justify the government in sanction- 
ing their continuance? I have, under all circum- 
stances, since the important results of the discovery 
of the gold region, been the advocate of these insti- 
tutions, properly established and conducted, The 
power to coin money is one of the highest preroga- 
tives of sovereignty. This power is exclusively in 
the general government. The States, hy some of 
whom it was exercised through their own mints be- 
fore the adoption of the constitution, have entirely 
surrendered it by that instrument. But, in this str- 
render, itis apparent, from the construction then 
given to the federal constitution, (and especially 
from No. 44 of the Federalist, written by Mr. Madi- 
son,) that the States still claimed the right to have 
local mints under the new government, if they were 
deemed necessary to their interests and the public 
‘good. : 
“If it be said, Mr: Chairman, that the principal 
mint at Philadelphia has the means to coin all the 
gold and silver bullion that will probably ever be ta- 
‘Ken to it for that purpose, the admission may well 
be made, and yet the argument is not answered. 
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Itis the duty of the government having the sove- 


BE. 


reign power of coinage and regulating ‘the value | 


thereof, not merely to coin money, but to diffuse and 


distribute, as far as practicable, ils coinage in its ` 


own country; to afford facilities for the acquisition 
and accumulation of bullion; to lessen the risk.and 
expense of its transportation to the mints; and to fos- 
terand enconrage its production and conversion into 
coin. The precious ‘metals constitute the only true 
basis of a good paper currency, besides furnishing 
the- safest currency of themselves. This basis 
should beas wide and as strong as possible; consistent 
with the wants and condition of a great commercial 
nation. These, sir, are approved and unquestiona- 
ble truths; not of sectional, but high national impor- 
tance. In a country ofso largean extentas the United 
States embrace, one mint for coinage is inadequate to 
answer all the purposes of this power in the con- 
atitutton. This is especially true when the mother 
mint iš ata point so distant irom the gold regions. 
Its location may, and certainly does, answer a most 
valuable object, being central to the trade and com- 
merce of the Union. h 

If the intercourse between the different portions 
of this country was.more easy and less expensive 
than it is, especially from the interior of the gold re- 
gion to the seaboard, there might be, pérhaps, more 
force in the objection to additional mints. What, 
sir, has been the policy of other nations in this 
respect. Even in England, where, for obvious rea- 
sons, there is but one mint, where the facilities of 
travel and transportation are greater throughout the 
kingdom than hey are, as yet,’ in the limits of al- 
most any one of the States of this Union; even there, 
the government has authorized distinct systems of 
coinage, and separate establishments for her nu- 
merous colonies. France, before the year 1772, 
had thirty-one mints. àn that year they were re- 
duced to eighteen; and even now, when communi- 
cation isrendered so rapid and cheap by modern 
improvements through the whole extent of her 
kingdom, she still has six mints, viz: at Paris, Bor- 
deaux, Lille, Lyons, Rouen, and Strasburg. Mexi- 
co, where the precious metals are found, has eight 
mints, viz: at Mexico, Zacetecas, Durango, Guan- 
axuato, Chihuahua, Guadalaxara, San Louis Po- 
tosi, and the mint of the State of Mexico at Tlalpan. 
Peru has three mints, viz: at Lima, Cuzco, and 
Arequipa. Prussia has a mint at Berlin, and one at 
Dusseldorf. Denmark one at Copenhagen, anda 
branch at Altona, Under Francis 9d, of Austria, 
titular Emperor of Germany, Austria had a separate 
coinage for each of the four regions of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Lombardy, and the Low Countries, now Bel 

ium. Fach of the seven States of the Netherlands 
hal its own eoinage; Spain has a mint at Madrid, 
at Seville, and at Barcelona. In Switzerland, each 
eanton has the prerogative of coinage. 

The wisdom and policy of branch mints are 
much enhanced by the valuable mineral discove- 
ries in our conntry—-particularly of gold. ‘They 
are becoming more important to our trade and com- 
merce, and in all our moneyed intercourse. The 


a very considerable portion of the South. New 
developments are being made daily, new and richer 
mines are constantly discovered, and their annual 
product is regularly increasing. This inercase will 
be still greater in consequence of the low prices of 
agricultural produce; more particularly of our chief 
staple, cotton, of which there is already an over-pro- 
duction. Labor will he diverted from these channels, 
and, with additional capital, be employed in mining 
pursuits. There is already a very large capital in- 
vested in this growing interest. By the census of 
1840, which in this as in many other respects, is 
very imperfect, and falls much below the real truth, 
in the year 1839, there were then employed in gold 
mining 1046 persons; capital invested $234,300; 
and gold raised, $529,500; of which North Carolina 
produced $256,000, and Georgia $122,000; South 
Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, and Tennesse, the 
remainder. ‘The amount then deposited for coinage 
was $385,000. The annual average coinage since 
1830 to 1842, embracing a period when the mines 
began to yield larger products than before, was 
$555,000. The average annual production was then 
estimated at $800,000. It is now much larger— 
certainly much more than a million a year. Fn- 
deed, sir, in 1843, the coinage of the branch mints 
at Charlotte and Dahlonega alone was $877,787. 
During the last six months, in North Carolina, there 
have been at least 5,000 persons employed in 
mining operations, and in the. gold region generally 
more than double that number, In the gold region 


mining interest, though yet in its infancy, embraces ' 


of my own State, and from afew mines in- South 
Carolina in reach of the mint-at Charlote, from data. 
it my possession derived from reliable sources, 1 
estimate the amount found last year at $600,000,. 
and in Georgia an amount equal at least to that. sum. 
Asan illustration of the extent, and the kind of labor 
and. capital which is beginning now to ‘be ‘most 
successfully employed in mining- operations, J will 
remark that É have in my possession certificates 
from three small companies, composed of plain bat 
respectable men, whose veracity 1 can vouch for, 
and who labor with their own hands in their pits, 
stating that from one hill, in one of the counties t 
represent, with sixteen hands, in eighteen months 
preceding November last, they raised $51,970 worth 
of gold. This sum was raised from vein minés, at 
a small comparative expense. The mines; too, are 
now worked with mote skill and science, and less 
expense than formerly. Our own people are chiefly 
engaged in them; and in a great degree they are of 
that class of laborers who cannot, without much 
losa and inconvenience, transmit their bullion to 
Philadelphia; and who, without the facilities fur- 
nished by the branch mints, are subjected to heavy 
exactions, which they are little able to bear, by 
being compelled to’ bring their gold into market, 
at a discount for the benefit of dealers and 
speculators who ean better afford the risk 
and expense of remittance to the mother mint. 
The expense of transportation is estimated at from 
3 to 5 per cent., and the loss on sales at the place of 
production, without the aid of the branch mints fur- 
nishing the true tests and the means of obtaining 
the real value, is at Jeast from 5 to 10 per, cent. 
among the mass of the miners. The net loss, there- 
fore, to the laborers on the real value of their bul- 
lion, is from 8 to 15 per cent, To those laborers, a 
mint within their reach isall-importaùt. It is a boon 
indeed. It isa just and real protection to their do- 
mestic industry, giving a new and vigorous impulse 
to a most laborious and hazardous pursuit. ` 
Permit me here, Mr. Chairman, to read an extract 
from the director of the mint at Philadelphia, made 
to Congress on the 23d of January, 1844, showing 
the coinage of the branch mints at Charlotte and, 
Dahlonega, from thcir commencement in 1838 to 
1844, to illustrate the importance of these institu- 
tions to the gold region of the South and the coun- 
try. Mr. B. here read the following extract from 
that report, observing that he would not refer to the 
operations of the branch at New Orleans, as ‘that 
mint secmed to be regarded now as indispensable : 


Statement of the amounts coined annually at’ the branch 
mints, from the commencenent of their operations wie 
til December 31, 1843. 
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- During the past year, sir, but for the event which 


former year. 
for that event, it would have been, for the whole 


ear, between four and five hundred thousand dol- 
ars, © The gold region, sir, is an extensive one; 
and without the branch mints, it must: not only 
be subjected to the loss and .incénvenience al- 
ready alluded to, but the important policy of 
the nation in coining at least its own native 
bullion, by its. own mints, will be, in a very 
-considerable degree, defeated; for without them 


a large- portion of gold willbe. carried .elsewhere~ 


‘than to the mint at Philadelphia. It will be melted 
into bars and. ingots, and exported as an article of 
merchandise and exchange to foreign markets, and, 

. ‘to that extent, at Teast, be an injury to the national 
_ coinage; or deposited with mints of private coinage, 

established without the authority of the government. 

l need not here,-sir, dilate on the evils attending ‘the 

coinage of, private mints, We haye had somè ex- 

perience in the gold region on this subject, (perhaps 
under as favorable circumstances as establishments 
of this kind could be. conducted,) and we have felt 
the depreciation and want of uniformity in the cur- 
rency, which will always inevitably follow their 
operations. By the mints of the government, too, 

Sir, you prevent much fraud in buying and selling 
bullion, when. a ready means of detection is fur- 

nished, not only for adulterated metal, but base coin. 

They give us, also, as far as such establishments 
can accomplish that end, a currency of coin in the 
circles of our own trade in the gold region. Iam 
no advocate, sir, for an exclusive metallic currency; 
such a theory would be found to be utterly imprac- 
ticable in the present condition of our country, and 
wholly inefficient for the vast commerce of this na- 


tion. But, sir, I desire to see the specie basis en- 
larged. I wish to sce as much coin as possible in 


the moneyed intercourse of the people; and I think 
we havea right, at least, for ou share of it in the 
gold region, at the places of production. When 
taken to Philadelphia, our bullion rarely returns in 
the shape of coin. When converted at branch 
mints, it circulates, and is retained among us, at 
least for a considerable time. In-asking this appro- 
priation, we demand but an act of justice to that 
section of the country which-seeks and derives but 
little benefit from the legislation of the government, 
other than the general blessings which flow from its 
adininistration. 

The location at Charlotte is at a thriving and pop- 
ulous town for the interior, and central for all that sec- 
tion of the gold region. Making every allowance 
for the difficulties which attended the commence- 
ment of its operation, or, if you choose, for early 
erroys, perhaps inseperable from its organization, 
the beneficial results and success of the branch mint 
at Charlotte have fully justified the reasons of its 
establishment. Individual enterprise or local ex- 
ertion cannot supply the loss we haye sustained. 
It must be réjintved by the general government if at 
all. We desire not an expéisive but an cflicient 
and safe establishment. From the estimate and 
plan of the director of the mother mint, this appro- 
priation will answer that purpose. This compar- 
atively small expense ix indispensable to secure the 
object. ‘There is still uninjured -a considerable 
amount of the public property, which can be used 
in the re-establishment of the mint, and which 
would be a loss without it. I trust, therefore, that 
this Congress will not depart from a policy which 
has been gravely adopted, which has proved bene- 
ficial in rts practice, and which is demanded by every 
consideration of justice and propriety. 

Mr. HOLMES intimated his purpose to offer an 
amendment to remove the branch mint to Charles- 
ton, South Caroltna, 

Mr. BARRINGER, in reply, said that so far as 
the gold region was interested, there might almost 
as well be no branch mint, as to remove it to Charles- 
ton. All the reasons of policy which at first ap- 
plied to the creation of the branch mints, operate 
with as much force against Charleston as Phila- 
delphia. Charleston is on the sea board. The 
miners have little communication with that city, 
except by the slow transportation of wagons. Ít is 
more than 200 miles from Charlotte, which is the 
centre of the ‘gold region. Besides the increased 
expense which would be incurred by the removal, 
there would be the entire loss of the public property 
at Charlotte. It would, in short, be an act of gross 
injustice to my State, and in direct conflict with the 
policy which originally . established the branch 
mints. i 

The amendment offered by Mr. BARRINGER, pro- 
viding for the expenditure of the appropriations for 
the branch mint at Charlotte, as soon as practicable, 
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was then adopted, as the annual appropriations une 


der the bill do not go.into effect till July. next. 
‘When the item was read making an appropriation 


‘of $13,700. for compensation and. mileage of the 


members of the legislative assembly of Wisconsin 


Territory, pay ofits officers and attendants, rint- 4 


ing, stationery, fuel, and. other incidental’ and con- 
tingent expenses, : ` A AE eSa , 

Mr. H. DODGE moved to amend the bill by 
striking out all between lines 372 and 375, and to 


insert the following: - : Ls 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
legislative assembly, pay of officers and attendants, print- 
ing, stationery, fuel; and all other contingent expenses, 
$21,425. an GA 

Mr. D. said that his amendment was in strict ac- 
cordance with the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose duty it was made, by the law es- 
tablishing the territorial government of Wisconsin, 
to submit an annual estimate for the amount. re- 
quired to defray its expenses. He read an extract 
from the organic law, as follows: ` 

“And there shall also be appropriated annually a sufficien 
sum, to he expended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
upon an estimate to be made by the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
ofthe United States, to defray the expenses of the legislative 
assembly, the printing of the laws, and other incidental ex- 
penses; and the secretary of the Territory shall annually 
account to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States for the manner in which the aforesaid sum shall have 
been expended.” 


Mr. D. went on to say that he hoped the amend- 
ment he had offered to the bill under consideration 
would be adopted. The organic law of Congress of 
the 20th of April, 1836, from which he had just 
yead, made it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make the annual estimate for the ex- 
penses of the legislative assembly of the Territory 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. D. considered that act of Congress a compact 
between the United States and the people of the 
Territory. Its object was to enable the legislature 
to pass such laws as are suited to their state and 
condition, subject to the supervision of Congress. 
“At the time the act referred to was passed, the popu- 
lation of Wisconsin, including the recent Territory 
of Iowa, was supposed not to execed 22,000 souls. 
The legislature was authorized by that law to ex- 
tend their sessions to seventy-five days. With a 
population at this time of perhaps sixty thousand, 
the wants of the people had greatly increased; and, 
to limit their sessions to a shorter time, would be an 
act of injustice to the people he represented. The 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, and also 
that of the governor of the Territory, are for the 
same amount. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
in their present bill, had reported $3,529 Jess than 
the amount reported in the same bill last 
year. Why this difference? Our population is 
rapidly increasing, and the necessity of legislation 
would increase in proportion to our numbers. It 
is said, (said Mr. D.) that we will not take the pre- 
paratory steps for our admission asa State, until the 
appropriations made by Congress ure reduced so 
low that we will be deuted the means with which to 
pay those who are to make our laws. There are 
now two Territories, Florida and Iowa, for whose 
admission as States bills have passed this House. 
Mr. D. thought the admission of two States, at one 
sexsion of Congress, was doing pretty well. The 
people of Wisconsin, ata recent election, determin- 
ed by their vote, against holding a convention for 
the formation of a State. government. The immi- 
gration to Wisconsin was from every section of the 


Union. Many of her inhabitants are foreigners, who . 


have lett their native country to seek an asylum in 
this land of freedom and equal rights; and it is for 
the people of Wisconsin to determine when they 
wil] take upon themselves the burdens of self-gov- 
ernment. Mr. D. could not consent that his con- 
stituents should be deprived of any of the rights se- 
cured to them by the existing laws of Congress. If 
(said Mr. D.) the state of the treasury is such that 
it is necessary to retrench the legislative expendi- 
tures of the Territory of Wisconsin, let the pru- 
ning-knife be applied to the salaries of the governor, 
secretary, and aise. Reduce the per diem and 
mileage of the delegate in Congress from that Ter- 
ritory; but do not deprive the people of the means of 
making laws for their government. 

It is true (said Mr. D.) that we are in your pow- 
er, and that this House can deprive us of the means 
of supporting and defraying the necessary expenses 
of the territorial government. - Congress can repeal 
the organic law of 1836, and leave us to take care 
of ourselves. But Mr. D. could not believe that 


this House would do so great an.act of injustice as 


to withhold from his constituents the amount here- 
‘tofore appropriated for the current expénses of the 


annual sessions of: the legislature. EE: 
It was true that economy in the appropriations of 


public money” was desirable and proper; but he 


thought, in reference to his Territory, that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were carrying their ree 
trenchment too far. ‘This (said Mr. D.) is a gov- 


‘ernment of the people, and even-handed justice 


should be meted out to every:portion of: this extend- 
ed republic. Mr. D. would call the attention of the 
House ‘to the fact, that three millions of dollars had 
béen ‘paid into the treasury by his constituents for 
public lands; and as they formed a Territory of the 
United States, it would seem an act of justice to ap- 
propriate a sufficient sum to enable them to enjoy 


the benefits of good government. 


Mr. McK AY opposed the increase of the appro- 
priation as proposed by the amendment, and went 
into explanations-to show why the Committee of 
Ways and Means had considered the amount in the 
bill ($13,700) suficient. ` : 

` The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected. = 0o Jouets 

Mr. A. C. DODGE offered the ‘following: 

“And he it further enacted, That whatever balance of the 
appropriation made at the last session of Congress for legis- 
lative expenses of the Territory of Iowa, &c., there may be 
remaining, after the liquidation of the arrearages ‘of ex- ` 
penses of previous sessions of “said legislature, as provided 
for in the act of the 17th of June, 1844, be; and the same is 
hereby, applied to the payment of the expenses of the con- 
vention which was held in Ilowa im the months of October 
and November last, for the formation of a State constitu- 
tion.” : 


Mr. D. explained the object-of his amendment. 
He said that the legislative assembly of Iowa had 
met in extra session in the month of Juneé last, and 
had passed, in view of the steps which were then 
taking for the organization of a State government, 
an act postponing their annual session from the 
first Monday in December last to the first. Monday 
in April next. The object of the assembly in 
passing this law (Mr. D. said) would ‘perhaps be 

est understood by having it read. ` 

Here Mr. D. sent an authenticated copy of the 
act of the legislative assembly of Iowa, entitled “ah 
act to postpone the next annual election of members 
of the legislative rere of Iowa, and to provide 
for the payment of legislative debte;” which was 
read by the Clerk. 4 


Mr. D. said that members would observe, from 
the provisions of the law just read, that the ebject 
of the legislature of Iowa in passing it was twofold. 
First, to provide for the payment of all the outstand-: 
ing debts which had been contracted at previous 
sessions ofthat body. Second, to obtain whatever 
amount there might be after the payment of those 
debts, to defray the expenses of a convention which 
had then been recently voted for by the people of 
lowa—to the end that the contemplated State might 
enter the Union unembarrassed and free of debt.. 
Mr. D. said that the motives which had prompted 
the passage of this law, and the objects which it 
sought to effect, were, in his estimation, highly 
priiseworthy; and he trusted that the House would, 

y the adoption of his amendment, give its sanction 
to both. So faras this government was concerned, 
it did not bootit a cent. The money was now ap- 
propriated for legislative expenses, and would be 
so used unless Congress should consent to its trans- 
fer. By consenting, members would have the pleas- 
ing reflection to know that.they had in some 
slight degree contributed to lessen the burdens 
which an infant and struggling community in the 
Far West were about taking upon themselves. He 
alluded to the preparatory steps towards self-gov- 
ernment, which he was proud to know the people 
of lowa were about to assume, and which would 
certainly result in no inconsiderable saving to the 
government of the United States. 

Mr. D. said that he had-had the honor, at an 
early day of the present session of Congress, to 
bring this subject of a transfer of the remaining 
balance df the last legislative appropriation for Iowa 
to the attention of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Heregretted that that committee had not 
received the proposition of his legislature with more 
favor. The honorable chairman [Mr. McKay] had 
immediately discovered in it, as he thought, a most 
dangerous precedent—one which would lead to the 
expenditure of untold millions. That. gentleman 
had immediately beheld, in the vista of the future, 
‘all the new. States that had formed constitutions 
rising up and presenting to this government claims 
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for reimbursement of the’ sums expended by them 
in the formation of ‘their:constitutions. 

_ He was sure that the honorable gentleman would, 
in his reply to him, (Mr. D.,) again hold up to the 
House, as‘he:had to the committee, the alarming con- 
sequences which were to result to the government of 
the United: States from the recognition of this, as-he 
esteemed it, anew and dangerous principle. Mr. 
D. would anticipate this part of fis argument by 
calling upon members from the new States to say, 
as he was sure they would say, that no such claims 
would ever be preferred by any of them. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, and several other mem- 
bers ‘from new States, responded that none such 
ever Would be presented by any of them. 

Mr. DODGE, in conclusion, called the attention 
of members to the fact that, although “Uncle Sam” 
had" never paid the expenses of any of the conven- 
tions in the new States for the formation of their con- 
stitutions, no- application had ever been made, as 
this was simply for a transfer. You have appro- 
priated (said Mr. D.) eight or nine thousand dol- 
lars to defray the expenses of a session of our legis- 
lature. To this you are agrecd. But we say, to 
relieve us from taxation, we would prefer to use 
this money to pay the members of our convention. 
Will you not consent? 

Mr. McKAY said, although, as the gentleman 
contended, this proposition might not cost the gov- 
ernment a single cent nominally, he objected to it as 
being the establishment of a new precedent—the 

yment ofall similar conventions of the Territory 
m future—a thing which had never yet been done; 
and also that it would encourage the engine up of 
similar claims on the part of those States already ad- 
mitted, - ia ' 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVY moved an amendment to insert in the 
clause appropriating for legislative expenses in 
Florida, &c., the words “and for arrearages.” 

After a remark by Mr. L. and by Mr. McKAY, 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY moved an amendment to add a 
proviso at the close of the usual former annual ap- 
propriations for Jowa and Florida, that, in case of 
their admission into the Union, the appropriations 
be applied to the expenditures incident thersto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LEVY moved an amendment to add an ap- 
propriation of $10,0U0 for the pay of the members of 
the legislative assembly of that Territory for the ses- 
sion of 1845. 

Mr. L. advocated and Mr. McK AY opposed the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the clause for 
compensation of district attorneys, by an additional 
appropriation of $5,000 for the employment of ad- 
ditional counsel of defence for the United States in 
suits arising under the act of the last session for the 
adjustment of private land claims in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and parts of Missouri and 
Mississippi. - 

He explained that lands to the amount of millions 
were involved, and that additional legal services to 
those of the district attorney might be required. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. McKAY offered an amendment to come in 
at the end of the clause making appropriations for 
the judiciary, in the following words: 

“A part of which may be applied to make good any de- 
ficiency that may have occurred in the appropriations for 
this object for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845.” 

After a brief explanation from Mr. McK., this 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAUSIN offered an amendment making an 
appropriation of Pe for a free bridge across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac. 

The CHAIR decided this amendment to be out of 
order. 

Mr. PRATT offered the following amendment, to 
come in under the head of miscellaneous items: 

“For compensation and incidental expenses of a board of 
three commissioners, to be appointed by the President and 
Senate, andto meet in June next, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the condition of the public bureaus at Washington, 
with the view of reporting to the next Congress aplan for 
reorganizing the government offices at Washington £0 as to 
equalize duties and salaries with referencejto their responsi- 
bilities, and to promote efficiency and economy in transact- 
jing the public business consequent on the increase of our 
population, and extending our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions; $12,000. 

The CHAIR decided this amendment to be out 
of order. f ` 

_ Mr. SLIDELL offered an amendment appropria- 
ting $100,000 for the erection of a custom-house at 
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New Orleans in front of the square appropriated for 
that object. i 


Mr. 8. said that this amendment was recommend- 
ed by the Committee on Commerce, and read por 
tions of the report of that committee in relation to 
the subject. - ae 

Mr. McKAY objected to the amendment on the 
ground that there was no specific plan before the 
committee, and therefore a plan might be adopted as 
in the case of the custom-house. at Boston, which 
would cost the government over a million of dollars. 
There was no knowing where it would end. He 
also objected, that the title to the ground .was not se- 
cured to the United States. 

on taking the question, the amendment was re- 
ected. é f 

Mr. SLIDELL submitted an amendment appro- 
priating $1,000 for a plan and estimates for a cus- 
tom-house at New Orleans on the ground in part of 
the square appropriated for that purpose, provided 
the ground be conveyed to the United States by a 
good and sufficient title by the ist municipality of 
the city of New Orleans. 

Mr. McKAY proposed to reduce the appropria- 
tion to $500; which being accepted by Mr. SLIDELL, 
the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. HOLMES offered an amendment appropria- 
ting $5,000 for repairs of the custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina; which, after a brief ex- 
planation from Mr. H., was agreed to. 

Mr. STILES offered an amendment appropriat- 
ing 30,000 for the erection of a custom-house at 
Savannah. It was, he said, a fact, not known to 
the House, that there was not,and never had been,a 
custom-house at Savannah. 

The CHAIR said that the amendment was not in 
order, there not being a law providing for the erec- 
tion of the building. 

Mr. BLACK appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. STILES observed that in 1818, there was an 
appropriation passed for the building of a custom- 
house at Savannah. So that, as early as that day, 
it was thought necessary to have a custom-house at 
that place. 

The CHAIR said the gentleman was not in order, 
the question being on the appeal of his colleague, 
[Mr Brack ] f 

Mr. HARALSON hoped the representatives 
from Georgia would be allowed to be heard on this 

uestion. The grounds of the decision of the 

hair were, that there was no such bill recognised 
bylaw. That was a mistake; there was a law pro- 
viding for the erection of a custom-house at Savan- 
nah, and it was erected, but it was burned down be- 
fore it could be used. 

Mr. STILES said the object of the appropriation 
sought for by the amendment just offered was for 
the erection of a custom-house building in the city 
of Savannah, Georgia. It was a fact perhaps un- 
known to most of the committee, that the officers of 
government had never possessed the facilities and 
advantages of custom-house buildings in that city; 
and he challenged contradiction in the statement 
that there was not another city in the Union, of the 
size and commercial importance of Savannah, which 
labored under a similar inconvenience. The im- 
ports and exports of that city—-as an official state- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
which he held in his hand, would show—amounted 
annually to a sum exceeding twenty-two millions of 
dollars. By official returns from the Treasury De- 
partment, the amount of entrances and clearances 
reached 121,613 tons, and the average gross reve- 
nues for each year $91,579 02. Asearly as 1818, 
the matter having been brought to the consideration 
of Congress, it was thought—at as early a period as 
that, twenty-seven years since—that a custom-house 
in that city was both necessary and. demanded by 
the commercial importance of the city; that then, 
an appropriation was granted, a site procured, and a 
custom-house building erected; but, before it was 
completed, and had been occupied, it was con- 
sumed by fire, in 1820, when that city suffered so 
severely from conflagration; that, from his earli- 
est recollection, the. custom-house officers had held 
their offices in an old and unsuitable building, 
known as the Exchange, where many of the city 
offices were kept; where the collector was unprovi- 
ded with necessary storing-room; and for which, 
whilst it was altogether unfit and inappropriate, the 
government had been subjected to a heavy annual 
expense for rent. He trusted that the bare mention 
of the fact of the want of a custom-house in Savan- 


neh, t gether with a proper exhibit, which he had | 


‘made, of her commercial, importance, would .com= 


- mend the measure to the favorable consideration of. 


the committee, and procure the passage of the . 
amendment. i 

The CHAIR said he was not before aware of. the 
law to which the gentleman. referred. He would. re- 
verse his decision, and rule the amendment to be 
in order. tk Se, pave ee 

On putting the . question, the amendment was 
agreed to. : re . Pe 

Several amendments were submitted, which the 
Chair announced to be out of order: a 

On motion of Mr. WELLER, the appropriation 
for the coast survey was increased from $80,000: to 
$88,000; and the item for the publication of maps 
and charts, the materials for which have been accu- 
mulating Inthe office of the coast survey, was re~ 
duced from $12,000 to $4,000; so that the total of 
the two items remained the same. Wea eee 2-8 

Several other amendments were offered, and. re- 
jected; but in the confusion which prevailed, their 
purport could not be ascertained. : 

Mr. LYON offered the following as a proviso to 
one of the items making appropriations for surveys 
of public lands: : f 

Provided, That the surveyor pental for the States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, shall be authorized to pay for 
the surveys to be executed in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, and in the northern part of the southern penin- 
snila of that State, at a rate not oxobedng five dolars per 
mile for township boundaries, and four dollars per mile for 
section lines. 

The amendment was rejected. 

To the items under the head of intercourse ‘with 
foreign nations, i ox 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to insert the fol- 
lowing item: 

For outfits for ministers to Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Mexico. 
463,000. 

Mr. WELLER. Why not Brazil? 

The vote was taken by tellers, Messrs. HARAN- ” 
son and Sampre being appointed; but the vote was 
irregularly given, and the result was somewhat 
doubtful. i 

Mr. LYON called for another count, which was 
taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARMENTER offered the following amend- 
ment: “and for outfit to said ministers $72,000, or - 
so much thereof us may be necessary.” 

On taking the question this amendment was 
agreed to, ayes 70, noes 55, E da . 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL offered an amendment 
providing for the salaries of certain chargés des 
affaires at forcign courts; and . 

Mr. WINTHROP having called for a division, 
so as to take the question separately on each; 

The question wae severally taken, and decided as 
follows: ; i 

For the salary of Henry Ledyard as chargé 
Waffaires at Paris, $9,456: agreed to. 

Vor the salary of , the chargé d'affaires at 
Spain, $1,769: rejected. p , ' 

For the salary of J. B. Hutchinson, chargé 
d’affaires at Portugal, $900: rejected. 

For the salary of B. Gibson, chargé d'affaires at 
Russia, $1,387 50: rejected. 

For the salary of Benjamin E. Green, as chargé 
d’affuires at Mexico, $1069 45: rejected. - 

To Alexander H. Everett, for office rent while 
minister at Spain, $958 32, and to the same person 
$3,440, for losses on bills of exchange drawn by 
him: rejected. 

Mr. PRATT offered an amendment appropriating 
$40,000 for extending our intercourse with Japan: 
rejected. ; 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL offered an amendment, 
appropriating $6,000 for salary, and $6,000 for out- 
fit, for a minister resident at China; and $2,500 for 


‘salary of a Chinese interpreter and secretary. 


Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the amendment, 
by making the appropriation $9,000 for salary, and 
$9,000: for outfit, for a minister plenipotentiary, in- 
stead of $6,000 salary, and the same sum as outfit, 
for a minister resident; also $2,500 for interpreter 
and secretary. ` 

Mr. C. J, INGERSOLL accepted the amendment 
as a substitute for his; and it was agreed to without. 
a division. 

Mr. SLIDELL offered. an amendment, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to pay to 
the clerks of the custom-house at New Orleans the 
arrears of their salaries, on the same principle that 
has been applied to the clerks at the custom-houses | 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, eg 

Mr. LABRANCHE moved an amendment at the 
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same place to another section, to repeal that section 
of the civil and diplomatic appropriation. bill which 
relates to the custom-house at New Orleans. ; 

After some irregular conversation by Messrs. 
SLIDELL and McKAY, í 

The amendment was rejected. 

To the last clause of the bill, relative to congres- 
sional printing, ; 

Mr. WINTHROP offered an amendment to add 
a proviso that henceforth all advertisements and. of- 
ficial notices issued by the executive departments of 
government or by the public officers stationed at the 
seat of government, shall be published at Washing- 
ton in two daily papers of opposite politics, having 
the largest regular circulation, provided that the al- 
lowance therefor shall not exceed the usual rates 
paid by private individuals. ý 

The question was taken by tellers, and the amend- 
ment was rejected—ayes 53; noes 58. 

Mr. McK AY offered an emendment, which, by 
permission of the Flouse, he explained. It would 
be recollected, he said, that two years ago a law had 
heen passed regulating the number of clerks in the 
various public offices here, and contiuing them one 
year, At the last session, an act had been passed 
to continue their employment until the Ist of July 
next. The object of this amendment was to contin- 
ue to the Ist of January a certain number of these 
clerks. There were now in the Land Office 84 clerks; 
after the first of July that namber-might be reduced, 
according to the estimate of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office to 60 clerks. It was pro- 
posed that this excess of 24, if the public service re- 
quired, should be transferred to, and employed in, 
the other departments. 


Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend the amend- 
ment to the amendment by striking out the clause 
allowing the said 24 clerks to be transferred. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKAY modified his amendment, so as 
further to provide that the excess of appropriation 
for the General Land Office shall be applied to the 
payment ofany clerks which may be employed in 
other offices in the Treasury Department. 

The aniendment of Mr. McKay, as amended and 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. PRATT moved an amendment appropriat- 
ing $1,400 for railing and preserving the War and 
Navy Departments. 

The questiou was taken, and the amendment 
was rejected. 

Me. McKAY moved an amendment containing a 
series of appropriations to supply deficiencies of 
appropriations for the Vice President of the United 
States, for the contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives, for the ‘Treasury Department, 
Qe. ke. 


Mr. TIBBATTS moved an amendment to the 
amendment, to add to that part thereof in relation 
to the contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a clause providing that, out of this ap- 
propriation, there should be paid to William L. 
Goggin $824 for his. per diem and mileage as a mem- 
ber of this House, while contesting the seat of 
Thos. W. Gilmer. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. g 

Mr. WHITE moved an amendment to the 
amendment to provide further payment of $940 to 
to John M. Botts, as a member of this House while 
contesting the seat of Joun W. Jones, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RELFE moved an amendment to the amend- 
ment; which was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. McKay, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


Mr. McKAY now offered (on his own responsi- 
bility, not as chairman of the Committee of Ways 
aud Means, in which capacity he had offered the 
preceding amendments) an amendment providing 
that, from and after the day aforesaid, viz: 30th 
June, 1845, the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives and senators, shall.receive for mileage $6 for 
every 20 miles coming to- and returning from the 
seat of government, to be computed according to the 
rule laid down in the preceding section. 

Mr. SLIDELL moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding a proviso that no member of either 
House shall receive any per diem allowance for 
any time when absent from his seat for other causes 
except indisposition. ` f 

Mr. RHETT raised the point of order against 
the amendment, on the ground of incongruity—the 
bill appropriating for expenses for the current year, 


and the amendment proposing legislation, to be of || 


future operation. A: ; 
à The CHAIRMAN overruled the- point of or- 
(o : Eo N 
Mr. SLIDELL modified his amendment to the 
amendment, soas to provide further for the reduc- 
tion of the per diem allowance of members to $6. 
The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment as modified, was agreed to. T 
The question recurring on the amendment as 
amended, . a : 
Mr. W. J. BROWN moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the fallowing words: : 


“And hereafter the compensation of members of Congress 


shall be $6 per diem.” 

Mr. COBB. ` Oh! make it fifty cents. 

The amendment was agreed to, the vote being 
taken by Messrs. Cogs and Barrincer, who re- 
ported 62 in the affirmative, and 57 in the negative. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS moved to strike out “6,” and 
insert “4,” so as to make the mileage $4 for every 
twenty miles of travel; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. BOWLIN moved to strike out “6” and in- 
sert “4” as the per diem of members; which was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. BARNARD offered an amendment to the 
amendment, so as to provide that the mileage of 
members shall be apportioned so as to provide for a 
diminution thereof for all distances beyond five hun- 
dred miles, at the rate of $2 for each one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

The amendment was negatived—45 voting in the 
affirmative, and 70 in the negative. 

Mr. R. SMITH moved an amendment to increase 
the salary of the district judge of Iinois from $1,000 
to $1,500. 

Mr. SAMPLE moved to include Indiana in that 
amendment; which was rejected. 

Mr. BOWLIN moved to add Missouri; which 
was rejected. 

The amendment also was rejected. 

Mr. BARNARD renewed his’ proposition given 
above. 

The CHAIRMAN decided it to be out of order. 

Mr. BARNARD appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

On which tellers were called for, and Messrs. 
RusseLe and Tucker were appointed. They re- 
ported 72 in the afirmative. 

The appeal was then abandoned, and the decision 
of the Chair was sustained. 

A further amendment of Mr. McKAY and an 
amendment of Mr. G. DAVIS (both offered from 
the Committee of Ways and Means) were respect- 
ively adopted. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK moved an amendment as an 
additional section, providing that the furniture pur- 
chased for the President’s House shall be of Amer- 
ican manufacture, if it can be purchased on equal 
terms of quality and price with other; if not, that it 
shall be purchased at the lowest price, irrespective of 
the place where manufactured. 

The question was taken by tellers, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to—ayes 62, noes GE 

Amendments were further offered by Mr. G. 
DAVIS to limit the expenses of the collection of the 
customs at New York to $389,215; and to distribute 
500,000 acres of land among certain of the States to 
place them on a footing of equality with the other 
States: rejected. 

Further amendments, offered by Messrs. W. 
HUNT, GRINNELL, A. STEWART, and 
HAMLIN, were rejected, or were ruled out of or- 
der. 

Mr. PAYNE moved an amendment appropria- 
ting $4,000 to take up the outstanding certificates 
and evidences of the revolutionary debt. 

He inquired of the Chairman if it was in order to. 
have read a letter from the Register of the Treasury 
on this subjeet. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was not. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it m order for the committee 
to vote understandingly on this or on any cther sub- 
ject? 

3 [Many voices “Oh no, no.”] ; 
moved an amendment provid- 
ing that hereafter it shall not be lawful for the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to draw from the 
contingent fund and hold under his control any sum 
exceeding the amount of his official bonds. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
agreed to. Pe 

On motion, the committee rose and reported the 
bill and the several amendments adopted to the 
House. : 


De 


: Mr. BURKE obtained the floor, ‘and moved. the “ 


previous question; but yielded momentarily, on 
pledge of its renewal, to- ; 


Mr. McKAY, who saida part of the amendment, : 


adopted by the committee, and reported to, the 
House, of $87,750 for the payment for books. dis- 


tributed, was for the “Documentary History of the 


Revolution.” There were in the Department. of 
State 385° volumes of this’ work. . Of course, the 


- number required to be executed could be supplied 


from the department. He proposed.to deduct the. 
sum of $16,000 for these works, and also to adda 
proviso that no part of this sum should be paid un- 
til the Committee on Accounts had examined. the 
‘charges, and reported to the Clerk that the charges 


are fair and reasonable. 


Mr. McK. concluded by moving the. previous 


question. —- hae, : 

` The demand for the previous . question was sec- 

onded, and the main question was ordered. : 
The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: : Hate 2 


Mr. PHOSNIX: The petition of Edward Howe, jun, and 
75 others, in favor of the Senate. bill for the reduction of 
postage. g R 7 ps ad 

By Mr. HUBBELL: A petition praying for “a mail: route 
from Canisteo, New York, to. Bath, New York. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of Samucl D. Jordan and 
62 others, citizens of Northumberland county, : Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for the passage of the Senate pill reducing 
postage, &c. : ; A 

By Mr. BYRAM GREEN: The petition of 54 citizens of 
the town of Lodi, Seneca county, New York, requesting a 
reduction of the rates of postage. : 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The memoria) of James Russell and 
49 others, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying Congress to 
furnish said Russell with means to construct a national 
planetarium at Washington: referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library. A 

By Mr. DANA: The petition of Marcena Messer and 
about 200 citizens of Penn Yan, New York, praying the 
abolition of the franking privilege and the reduction of let- 
ter postage to a uniform rate of two cents, and newspaper 
postage in proportion: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. X ; 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The memorial of members of the 
barand judiciary ofthe State of New York, asking Con- 


gress to make provision for having. the reports of the Su- ` 
preme Court of the United States placed with the statutes of ` 


the United States, in the several county clerk offices of the 
different States of the Union: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The memorial of citizens of New 
York, askingifor a reduction of postage. : 


Correction.—In our report of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, we stated that the amendment submitted 


by Mr: Owen relative to a building for the War 


and Navy Departments, and which was adopted by 
a vote of 88 to 28 in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
vided only for the employment, by the President, of 
an architect to prepare plans of the building, and to 
report thereon. ‘This was erroneous. The amend- 


ment provided for the preparation of plans for such ` 


a building as may be ultimately necessary for these 
departments,-and for the actual erection of such por- 


tion of the same as may be required for present 


purposes. And, for that purpose, it appropriates the 
sum of $80,000. ie i 


IN SENATE. 
Saturvay, February 22, 1844. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a report from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in answer to a resolution of the 17th 
inst., concerning certain errors or frauds in the sur- 
veys of the land in the State of Michigan; which, 


on motion by Mr. WOODBRIDGE, was ordered 
to be printed. 


Also a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, : 


showing the official emoluments and. expenditures. of 


officers of customs, for certificates and. disburse- 


ments for light-houses; which was referred to the 


Commitee on Commerce, and ordered to be printe 
ed. 


Mr. FRANCIS presented a memorial of the Society l 


of Friends, of New England, remonstratitg against 
the annexation of Texas to the United States; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and be print- 
ed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senale 
a report from the Register of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting statements of the commerce and navieation 
between the United States and foreign countries; 
which, on motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, was ordered - 
to he printed. 


On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, 1,500 co- 
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pies-—the usual quantity-—were ordered to be print- 
ed for the use of: the Senate. . f 
Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
John Hal, of. Berks county, Pennsylvania,, now 
83 -years‘of ‘age,: one of the surviving crew under 
Captain ‘Paul Jones, asking a pension from Con- 
gress: referréd'to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on . 


Public Lands, made a report in writing; which was 

ordered to be printed, on the petition of a number of 

citizens of Indiana, praying the correction of an er- 

ror.in the surveys of the: public land in White coun- 
` ty, Indiana. E , 

Mr. CHOATE, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
extension of Morse’s electro-magnetic telegraph from 
Baltimore to the city of New York; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, it was ordered that 
the Committee onthe Library be discharged from 
thé further consideration of the petition of Thomas 
N. Bryan, and that he have leave to withdraw his 
papers. 

n motion by Mr. STURGEON, it.was ordered 
that Margaret and Agnes Bigham have leave to 
withdraw their petition and papers. 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY. it was ordered that 
A. A, Miller have leave to withdraw his petition 
and papers from the files of the Senate. ` 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on. the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, reported back, without amend- 
ment, and with a recommendation that it be in- 
definitely postponed, the bill for the relief of George- 
town, in the District of Columbia. ` 

. The joint resolution authorizing and requiring the 
issuing of patents for certain lands granted to the 
State of Arkansas, was read the second time. 

Several adverse reports of the standing commit- 
tees on private claims were concurred in. 

The Senate bill allowing a drawback on foreign 
merchandise exported in original packages to Chi- 
huahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico, having been re- 
turned from the House with amendments, was, on 
the motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, recommitted 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


The bill from the House, entitled an act granting 
to the Tennessee and Coosa Railroad Company the 
right of way through the public lands of the United 
States, was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

The bill providing for appeals in cases of bank- 
ruptcy was again taken up for consideration, the 
question immediately pending being the amendment 
to the amendment submitted by Mr. Wooprury 
restricting the right of appeal lo cases in which a 
final decree may hereafter be given by the courts in 
the exercise of summary jurisdiction. 


Messrs. BERRIEN and DICKINSON went into 
alegal argument, showing that the object of the 
bill—which was to grant appeals in all cases, past as 
well as future, where the courts have made decrees 
in the exercise of final jurisdiction—would be de- 
feated. They, therefore, were opposed to the 
amendment, 


Mr. WOODBURY, though he was no advocate 
for the bankrupt law, thought the present bill would 
interfere with vested rights which may have been 
acquired by the final decrees of the courts in the ex- 
ercise of ‘summary jurisdiction under that law. 
He was opposed, after a final judgment of, a court, 
to the legislature interfering to give a new trial. 
That could better be done by another tribunal, if 
an illegal decree had been given. If Congress 
could do so under the law, they might go back 
twenty years and get an appeal in those cases where 
property was vested by final decree, and passed 
into hundreds of hands since. It would be- a salu- 
tary provision of law to give appealsin future cases; 
but past cases were beyond their reach. 

Mr. CHOATE agrecd with the senator of New 
Hampshire in his views. He thought, however, 
that legislation was entirely unnecessary, so far 
as it was intended to grant appeals in those cases 
where the courts had exercised a jurisdiction which 
they have no right to exercise. ; 

The matter was further discussed by Messrs. 
BERRIEN and DICKINSON, and, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. WOODBURY, passed by informally. 

_ Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back, with an amendment, the bill to 
amend the joint resolution approved the 15th June, 
1844, iù relation to the collecting, arranging, and 
classifying statistical information. . 

Also, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
from the House making an appropriation for the 
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supportof the military Academy at West Point for 
the year ending 30th June, 1846. - 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was discharged from: the further con- 
‘sideration of the memorial of James Marsh, praying 
Congress to purchase his invention for a dry dock 
at Charleston, South Carolina. f 

The following engrossed bills were read the third 
time, and passed, viz: ` ` 


An act supplementary to the act to repeal an act: 


for the better organization of the district court of 
the United States, within the State of Louisiana, 
ave for other purposes, approved February 18, 
1845. ; 

An act to extend the patent heretofore granted to 
William Woodworth. i 

~. An act to extend the jurisdiction of the district 
courts of the United States to certain cases upon 
the lakes and navigable waters leading to and con- 
nected with the same. - 

The joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to examine and test the Putman plowing and 
dredging machine. 

Anact for the relief of the corporation of Wash- 
ngton. 

‘An act to amend an act to carry into effect with 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi, the existing 
compacts with those -States with regard to the five 
per cent. fund and school reservations; and, 

An act for the relief of Noah Miller, of the State 
of Maine. 

Mr. WALKER presented the credentials of Hon. 
Jesse Srerenr, elected by the legislature of Missis- 
sippi a senator of the United States from that State 
for six years from the 4th of March. 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the joint resolution 
for the benefit of Mrs. Mary Thompson, the widow 
of Lieut. Col. Thompson, was taken up for consid- 
eration, as in committee of the whole, 

Mr. JARNAGIN opposed the bill, and Messrs. 
DIX and SEVIER advocated its passage. It was, 
however; passed by informally, for further exami- 
nation. 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States—the question immediately pending being 
a proposition for indefinite postponement. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, in continuation of his re- 
marks of yesterday, addressed the Senate for up- 
wards of an hour, chiefly on the inexpedicncy of the 
measure of annexation. He argued that we had 
more territory than we could for ages to come oc- 
cupy, and consequently had no occasion for the ad- 
dition of Texas. 

He dissented from all the positions taken by the 
senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucwanan] on the 
expediency of immediate action, and urged the pro- 
priety of taking longer time to consider the matter. 

He recapitulated the arguments of the senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Morenean,] and the senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cuoarz,) with which, 
in the main, he concurred. 

In conclusion, he eulogized the constitution, and 
invoked senators to preserve it inviolate. 

Mr. ASHLEY said he rose to address the Sen- 
ate upon this occasion, embarrassed bya very severe 
cold, and embarrassed by the position in which he 
had been placed in consequence of the able argu- 
ments which had been heard upon this ques- 
tion. Situated, however, as he was, he would feel 
that he was recreant to the duty he owed to 
the noble State which had confided to him the posi- 
tion thathe now occupied, if he should suffer this 
question to pass without doing something more than 
to give his silent vote. When he said that this 
whole subject was a new one to him, and that he 
had had no further opportunity of examining it 
than that which he had acquired since he had been 
a member of this body, it would not be surprising 
perhaps that he should adopt what had beer. adopt- 
ed by gentlemen who had preceded him. The 
course of this debate had been surprising to him— 
perhaps for want of information. He spoke of the 
mode in which this question had been argued—the 
mode of construing the opinions and judgment and 
wisdom of our. forefathers, which had been set 
down not by any course that he had ever heard of 
in the practice of law. 7 i 


Let him ask gentlemen if it had ever occurred he~ 


fore that an argument. had been made use of for as- 
certaining what were the motives. ofa large body of 
individuals by referring to the motives of a small 


‘nu mber ? 


f The convention that framed ‘the -consti+ 
tution was a body of men as large as'those who ‘com*~ 
composed this assembly—somewhat larger, jre :be- 
lieved. And whose opinions had-been taken as evis: 
dence of the motives of that body? The opinions 
of Mr. Madison, Gouverneur Morris, Luther Mar- ` 
tin, and some two or three other individuals; andthe 
motives of these few were taken as the motives of 
the whole mass of the convention. Take’ one of 
our statutes—take the post officelaw, which we had 
een acting upon during the present sessién of Con- 
gress: some half dozen gentlemen had “spoken 
upon the subject. It was passed through by.a ma- . 
jority of 33. When that law comes to be questioned” 
in a court of justice, would it not be extraordinary if 
the opinions-of those half dozen: who had spoken 
upon the subject should be taken as expressing the - 
opinions of ail, and the gencral opinion of the whole 
assembly should be disregarded? It was, to. his ap- 
prehension, the strangest course imaginable, that we 
are to resort to the motives of a few individuals for 
the purpose of ascértaining those which governed 
the whole body. He would, in any case, ‘grant the 
propriety of going back to cotemporancous history 
for ascertaining an expression òf the situation of. the 
whole country; but he would not grant the pro- 
priety of examining the opinion of three or four men. 

Under “what circumstances had this argu- 
ment been made use of? For the purpose of 
showing the doubts as to power? For: the purpose 
of putting a construction upon the face of that which 
admits of doubt? “No: for no such purpose; but for 
the purpose of raising a doubt to destroy the plain 
and obvious construction on the face of the consti- 
tution. Was not this true? Had not the argu- 
ments made use of by the honoravle Senator from 
Virginia, {Mr. Raves,] and by the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Morsuran,] and every other gen- 
tleman on that side, been directed to that objeot? 

This mode of proceeding was different from any 
course which he had ever seen passed when a ques- 
tion of construction came up for adjudication before 
a court of justice. i f 

He would be as brief as possible. Ie ċlained 
that this territory belongs to us now; that we had 
never parted with it; that we had no power to part 
with it, Fle claimed that, by the concurrent. au- 
thority of every prominent man in the country, we 
did acquire Texas by the treaty of 1803. ‘This had 
been assented to by all—by the public ministers 
on both sides, and recognised byjthe Spanish minis- 
ter himself. Assuming that as truc, then-eand he 
had heard many men admit the truth of the propo- 
sition, and yet deny that Texas, in consequence of 
the subsequent action of this government, continucd 
a portion of the territory of the United States—how 
did she lose her citizenship or nationality by any act 
to which she did not consent? 


Ele was an advocate of the strict construction of , 
the constitution. Efe had been educated to believe 
that it was the only manner in which we could keep 
up a government of delegated powers within the 
limits prescribed to it; aud he would apply this 
course to all cases upon which he should be called 
upon to vote. He was willing to extend it as lib- 
erally as the nature of the case would legitimately 
require, to carry into execution those delegated 

owers. ‘The power to admit new States into this 
Jnion must be exercised in one of two different 
ways. How wasit to be exercised? What au- . 
thority ‘does this grant of power give? If it be ne- 
cessary that we should acquire the territory first, 
then it grants to us the powcr to acquire territory. 
If it grants us the power to acquire the land first, 
then the constitution must give the power to admit 
that territory into the Union; because, unless we 
first had the power to bring it in, we could not erect 
States out of it, “arising within the limits of the 


Union.” Let us take the converse of the proposi- 
tion. Have we, in consequence of this grant of 


power to form new States, the right to dispose of 
the people? No; he did not admit the right. 
Let him refer to theonly clause of the constitution 
under which we could act: i : 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
inthis constitution shañ be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, orlof any particular State.” 
Could any senator elaim—would he dare to 
claim—in the face of the American nation, that ‘this 
gives the power to part with one solitary citizen so 
acquired?. When they speak of disposing of territo- 
ry and other property belonging, to the United 
States, they necessarily, from the character of our 


government, mean lands, and nothing: but lands. 
‘What-did we acquire under the treaty of 1803? We 
acquired not only: territory, but inhabitants. .We 
give them a guaranty, by. our previous. action, that 1 
they: shall be formed into States, and admitted into 
this Union; and unless gentlemen contend that tae 


, free sovereign people of this Territory, who are ad- 


mitted with the Territory, should be sold like sheep. 
in the shambles, then they cannot claim that this 
government has any power to. part with those peo- 
ple over which it has acquired the right of jurisdic- 
tion. -He cared not how many treaties were made; 
it would still bein vain to argue that there is a grant 
of power in the constitution todo such an act; and 
although it might be said that here we are resuming 
what we have already disposed of, the answer is 
perfectly plain. In forming this constitution, we. 
intended to limit the operations of this government; 
and when they are so limited, we must keep thein 
within those hmits, or make an act beyond those 
limits null and void. : 

If there is a concurrence of every portion of the 
sovereign authorities of this government that they, 
possess no. power but what they derive from this! 
instrument, then Texas, so far asit was included in 
the treaty of 1803, belongs to us; and he rejected 
the idea’ that, if it once ‘belonged to us, we could 
part with it. He denied that our acquiescence 
had anything to do with it. We had no right 
whatever to dispose of its people and property., 
We might acquiesce for a hundred years; but we 
must recur back to it again, and inquire what was 
the authority? and if we find that it was not given 
to us, we are bound to’ observe our relations to it 
asif we had never done that act. To whom did we 


cede this territory? . Not to Mexico, which 
now claims it. We ceded’ it to Spain. 
And has she interposed any claim since 


this question was first agitated? No! Mexico was 
the only claimant. And how did she make a claim? 
By rebellion—by forming herself into a distinet gov- 
ernment. But did she even maintain her independ- 
ence in Texas at that time? Never. Fe clatmied, 
then, that this territory was legitimately and prop- 
erly ours now, and steered clear of all the objections 
that he had heard upon all sides upon this subject) 
He would not detain the Senate by referring tõ 
them. 

This was the view of the people who inhabited 
that portion of the country. e had evidence of it 
in the ‘convention that met at Mackatok, in 1819, 
‘They there came forward and indignantly remon- 
“strated against this act of usurpation—for he should 
give it no other name—on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States, in ceding them and giv- 
ing them away to Spain, in the way that it did. 

Let him refer to another point, How did we get 
rid of the obligation of the treaty of 1803? Head- 
mitted it was not binding upon us that new States 
sould be admitted by the force of the treaty, unless 
with the sanction of Congress. And why? Because 
Congress alone, in the terms of the constitution, had 
the power to admit new States into this Union; and 
although the treaty undertook to oblige-us to do that 
act, yet the treaty did not bind Congress; but 
Congress ratified it, and made an appropriation of 
fifteen millions of dollars to purchase that territory. 
Therefore it was an act of all the powers of the 
sovereign authorities of this government. How did 
we get rid of those obligations? We never got rid 
of them. 

He would refer to one other fact in relation to 
this subject. The State of Arkansas, unlike most 
of the members of this American confederacy, vane 
here withno humble petition for leave to be admit- 
ted as a State into the Union. No; they claimed to 
come into it as a matter of right. . They did not ask 
leave. They demanded it as a matter of right. 
They called a convention, and demanded admission 
under the guaranty of the treaty of 1803-—not as a 
matter of favor, but of right. Congress admitted 
the demand, and did no more than right. It was 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1803 that the 
first idea presented itself to them of forming a con- 
stitution, and presenting themselves for admission. 
He passed over that subject, and referred back 
again to the subject of the treaty. What isa treaty? 
He was a good deal instructed and edified by the 
argument of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,] and highly gratified with the discourse 
which he had delivered to- the Senate; but he was 
not quite satisfied with his definition of a treaty. 
‘That’a treaty is a contract, all agree; but what kind 
ofa contract? He would refer to what he believed 
wag as good a ‘definition as could be found: 
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“A treaty is- an agreenient, league, or eéntract, between 


_ two or more.nations, or sovereigns, signed by commission: 


ers properly authorized by the supreme power of the 
state.” oe , “ are 
Now, the very terms-of this definition show that 
it is a contract that is entered into through the agen- 
cy of commissioners. Mee i 


(Mr. Davron interposed to inquire from what 


-authority the honorable senator quoted?], 


Mr. A. resumed. From the dictionary. Jt-was - 
a definition. which accorded with his judgment, md : 
But 


he believed it to be a correct and proper onc: 


the distinctive feature between this ‘and any other- 


contract; was, that it was made through the agency | 
of commissioners. It was perfectly immaterial what- 
name you give to it. : f 

Now, there was another portion of this matter 
that he could not understand. The gentlemen from 
Virginia, (Mr. Rives,] in the whole course of his 
argument, had seemed to assume that there. were 
separate and distinct grants of power given to the 
treaty-making department of our government. He 
(Mr. Asuiuy) did not find that the treaty-making 
department had a shadow of power at all under the 
constitution, or was anything more than a kind of 
organ—a sort of handmaid, for performing the du- 
ties of this government. There was no express 
grant of power given to it in-the constitution. He 
had looked into that instrument, and his common 
sense had failed to point out to him any such express 
grant. To be sure, he had heard half a dezen 
speeches upon the subject, yet he could find no grant 
of power; and if he applied the argument that he 
kad heard made use of by half a dozen gentlemen on 
the subject, to look back to the old law, and there 
find the evils and remedy, how would itapply to the 
treaty-making power now? What was the old law? 
It was, that the treaty-making power should rest with 
the legislature. hat was the evi? They could 
not negotiate with proper security and proper des- 
patch. What was the remedy? They appointed 
necessary agents to do what they could not do 
themselves. Was this, then, a special grant of 
power? No. ‘There was no special grant of power 
given to the treaty-making department of the govern- 
ment. It was merely selected as an agent, to do the 
business for another department of the government. 
“Qui facit per alium, facil per se.” 

There was another point. Gentlemen claimed 
that the only mode by which we could acquire this 
foreign territory, was by treaty; and his honorable 
friend [Mr. Elunrineron] who had given him in- 
struction in the provisions of law, contended for the 
same exclusive power to acquire it by treaty. Now, 
let him ask gentlemen was it not the strangest posi- 
tion ever advanced, that we could do that indirect'y 
which we could not do directly? If she can first be 
admitted by the treaty-making power, and then, by 
the action of Congress, admitted as a State, what is 
it but doing indirectly what we can do directly? 
Why not go forward at once and admit her directly, 
instead of indirectly? The treaty of the last session 
had been referred to. He (Mr. A.) could not pre- 
tend to say what were the sentiment of the Texian 
minister when he entered into this treaty with our 
government. But he could say, in the language of 
Mr. Webster, that were he the functionary of 
the Texian government, when our minister was pro- 
ceeding there with such a proposition so. insulting, 
he should sce that his feet should not rest upon the 
the soil. What was the proposition? A proposi- 
tion bearing indignity on the very face of it. And 
yet gentlemen are claiming that we were treating 
with ‘Texas as an equal. . ‘Treating heras an equal! 
by asking her tocome and depend -upon our mag- 
nanimity to restore her to the rights of freemen ! 
The very proposition of asking them to treat with 
us,was such an indignity, that, so help him Heaven, 
ifhe was the President of the Texas, he would re- 
gard it as the greatest insultthat could be perpe- 
trated upon his country. Turn the tables, and see 
how it would apply. Regarding a little State as 
equal tothe largest und most powerful empire, if 
Texas were to come to the United States and say 
if we consented to reduce our present Union to a ter- 
ritory, she would afterwards introduce us into her 
Union, and raise us up to her standard, how would 
it be treated? Why, it would be treated with scorn. 
And yet such was the indignity -offered to Texas. 
You must cgmply with the forms of our consti- 
tution—was the proposition—by reducing your- 
selves to servitude, so that we may take you by the 
hand, and extend our fostering care over-you. 

It was among the strangest things thatthe Tex- 
ian minister ever could have been ‘content to nego- 


` yeduce the 


ons * 


tiate a treaty with this government, which was to”: 
people of Texas to a state‘of colonial: 
vassalage. = ` : “oe ae) 
Mr. A..here .adverted to the objections urged on 
the other. side. that this was a new exercise of the 
constitutional. power of admitting new. States by”, 


F: 


F: 
Pa 


legislation--that nobody ever heard of ‘an external \/ 


independent State: being .admitted under that clause 
til now. The reason: was perfectly obvious: it 
was because this was ‘the’first time such a case re- 
‘quired thé exercise of.the power. © It was ourselves _ 
that had raised the necessity by the wrong wë. had 

‘done to Texas in 1819. fet é 


c. Mr. A. then argued the: question. of compacts, 


‘showing that the supreme power was’ vested: in 
Congress, and’the auxiliary power—the treaty-ma- 


| -king “power—was only-a. subordinate power, to-be 
` exercised or not exercised, as convenience might 


k 


dictate. . rr 
He next dwelt. upon. the expediency of the meas- 
ure now proposed, and presented many new and 
original views om the subject, which are passed _ 
over in this necessarily brief synopsis, but will ap- 
pear in his speech. when. it ‘can:be published in full... 
Mr. DICKINSON said he had: no disposition to 
protract this debate, for he felt the disadvantage of 
entering into the discussion after the subject had, 
been exhausted ; for he believed. no question had te- 
ceived more attention from this Congress:than-that |” 
of the annexation’ of Texas.. But it was not. alone 
in Congress that it had been discitssed; it had: been: 
thoroughly. investigated and canvassed -before thé 
people in every section of the country. He here ad- 
verted to the definitions which had been given in 
this debate of the word “state ;” and stated the various 
authors on national and international law, who had 
been quoted 02 the subject ; but afte: all, he consider- 
ed the question narrowed down to the literal wordy 
of the constitution, and by it the power of admitting 
new States by Congress into the Union was clearly: 
applicable to the admission of. Texasi and it was’. 
only by construction and interpolation that those 
who held a contrary opinion were able to drag this . 
clause of the constitution into the support of their ar- 
guments. G . - 
What danger could arise from exercising an ex- 
press power granted by the constitution, and’ ree 
quiring no interpolation, particularly when’ the’ 
people concurred inthat exercise of power? > For, - 
this was a subject fully canvassed before the peo: 
ple. And he thanked the senator from. Louisiana 
Mr, Barrow] for calling his attention, and that 
of his colleague, [Mr. Dix,] to the fact, when he in- 
quired of them, the other day, if the issue had not 
been evaded in the State of New York during the 
last elections. He.was ready to answer the sena- 
tor; and, in speaking for himself, he believed he 
but uttered the sentiments of his colleague, too 
when he said, that in all the mass meetings through- 
out the State, held by the party which came out 
triumphant at the elections, the question ofian- 
nexation was advocated us a prominent. issue: 
In all their processions the banner of the lone star of ` 
Texas waved conspicuous, and was hailed with eni- 
thusiasm. In the meetings of the other party the 
question of annexation wes denounced in terme of 
hostility as strong as were the terms of approbation 
with which it was spoken of by the triumphant 
party. ; He did not mean to say that the friends of 
annexation concurred as to the details of the mea~ 
sure; what he said was, that the general principle: 
of annexation met with the universal concurrence of 
the party which came off triumphant in the elections, 
And although it was well known that the favorite 
and distinguished citizen of that State who sog re- 
cently was one-of its representatives in this cham- 
ber had taken grounds against the treaty of last 
session, it was equally well known that his oppo- 
sition was to the treaty, and not to annexation. ` If 
he undersstood that, distinguished statesitian’s seji- 
timents on this subject, they were favorable to the 
annexation of Texas upon terms and conditions 
which would satisfy his judgment. ` It was, then 
only in respect to the details of annexation that any 
difference of opinion existed in the State of New 
York among the democratic party. But so far as 
the general question of annexation was concerned 
it aflorded him pleasure to be able to answer the 
senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Barrow,] that it was 
a prominent issue in the State of New York, and 
that the party which advocated it came out triumph- 
ant in the elections, "The issue was pressed forward 
by the opposite party; and it was met openly and 
fearlessly. ` f 
Mr. D, next proceeded to the question of consti- 


v 
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tvtionality, and investigated the positions taken on 
both sides by those who had preceded him in de- 


giz thought there was a question which supersed- 
edthe nécessity of debating the constitutional power, 
inasmuch-as, if it were established, the exercise of the 
constitutional” power would admit of no doubt or 
deliberation. It was whether Texas ever conatitu- 
tionally was severed from the United States after the 
acquisition of Louisiana, It was agreed on all 
hands that, after the purchase of Louisiana from 
. France, in 1803, Texas was just as much a portion 
of our territory as Arkansas, Missouri, or any other 
; part of that purchase. By the.terms of that treaty, 
: we encouraged our citizens to settle there, under the 
guaranty that, when entitled by population, they 
would be admitted as a new state.: Once they 
were settled, then we had no constitutional power 
to deprive them of this right; hence the act of 
transferring them to Spain in 1819 was, so far as 
Texas was concerned, null and void. But even 
if Spain, by that transfer, had acquired any right 
over Texas, she never administered it; and it very 
soon lapsed, in consequence of the Spanish do- 
minion in North America having been successfully 
repudiated by the revolution 


parted with her independence; she always asserted 
and maintained it from the time she met in conven- 
tion, in 1819; to remonstrate and protest against our 
breach of faith towards her. hen the Mexican 
States formed” a ‘confederation, and adopted a con- 
stitution, she was willing to join them. But when 
Santa Anna overthrew that confederation and con- 
stitution, and set up a military despotism, she with- 
drew, and declared herself absolved from the com- 
pact—which had, in fact, become a nullity. She as- 
serted and maintained her independence; and, 
when attempted to be subdued, conquered her in- 
vaders, and maintained her independence. She is 
still where she was in 1819, wk this only differ- 
ence, that our citizens occupying her territory are 
now 100,000, and entitle her to the rank of a 


State amongst .us. If she has then. been 
acting independently of us, it is through 


our own fault, not hers. We wrongfully cast her 
out, and forced her to shift for herself. She now is 
willing to forget this wrong, and asks—what she was 
always entitled to as soon as she had a representa- 
tive population—ad mission into our Union. 

On these general principles he concurred fully with 
the senator from Arkansas [Mr. Asuiey.] 

Mr. D. then entered into a legal examination _ of 
the technicalities upon which the arguments on the 
other side were based, and showed that they were 
altogether untenable. 

In conclusion he adverted to the remarks of the 
senator from Louisana (Mr. Barrow] commenting 
upon the personal expressions of regard made use 
of by the senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
‘Woovsury] in the close of his speech, wherein he 
expressed a wish that this measure might pass 
before General Jackson desended to his grave. Mr. 
D. eloquently called to mind the services of that dis~ 
tinguished soldier and statesman; he reminded the 
senator from Louisiana of what he had done for the 
State and city which he represented, and asked 
whether it}was fit and becoming of a representative of 
that State to draw a shaft from the quiver of ingrati- 
tude to wound the feelings of him who had shed 
his blood in defence of all that her citizens held 
dear. 

Mr. DAYTON next obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALKER observed that it had been sug- 
gested, and he believed there was a general under- 
standing, that the vote ought to be taken on this 
question on Wednesday. He hoped there would 
be no objection to a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. SEVIER „was not aware of any understand- 
ing of that nature. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped the Senate would go 
into executive session. 

Mr. BUCHANAN felt that it was very desirable 
somearrangement should be made to take the vote 
on Wednesday. | 

Mr. CRITTENDEN had heard ofno suchar- 
rangement, arid would not consent to it. The Sen- 
ate could, on Wednesday, if it saw fit, decide upon 
taking the vote just as well as ifa resolution were 
adopted now that- it should do so. 

Mr. McDUFFIE hoped that, on Monday morn- 
ing, a resolution would be adopted to go on with 
the-debate’ till 9 or 10. o’clock every night till fin- 
ished. A recess of an hour could be taken from 


: which followed, 
and whereby the Mexican States asserted their in- ! 
dependence; Texas never, for a-moment, had ` 


4to 5 o'dléck, and an arrangémentcould be made 
that it should not be in orderto move an adjournment 
till 9 or 11 o'clock at night, untilthe discussion was 
closed. 

‘Mr. ALLEN asked why not sit to-night till 9 
o'clock. He would move to takea recess and re- 
turn. ` # 

Mr. DAYTON insisted on his right to the floor, 
and moved an adjournment. 

Mr. WALKER called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 24, nays 
2L. : : 

So the Senate adjourned. 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, February 22, 1845. 
On motion of Mr. LEONARD, the reading of the 


journal was dispensed with. 


CONGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Mr. HAMLIN asked leave to submit a motion 
to grant the use of the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Congressional Temperance Society 
for to-morrow (Sabbath) afternoon. 
no expense, he said, and he hoped no gentleman 
would object to it. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to suspend the rules to en- 
able him to make this motion; and on this motion, 
he asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 
A quoram not voting, 

ome conversation arose as to the fact whether 
the yeas and noes could be taken in the absence of 
a quorum of members. 

The SPEAKER decided that they could be, the 
constitution providing that the yeas and nays be 
taken “at the desire of one-fifth of those [members] 
present.” l 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to lay the motion to 
suonen on the table. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in 
order. : 

The question was taken and decided in the nega- 
tive, (two-thirds not voting therefor,) yeas 65, nays 
52, as follows: 

YVEAS—Messys. Abbot, Barnard, James Black, James 
Black, Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burke, 
Carpenter, Cobb, Collamer, Granston,Dana, Darragh, Dick- 
ey, Dillingham, Dunlap, rlee, Byram Green, Grinnell, 
Grider, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Hud- 
son, Washington Huat, J. B. Hunt, John P. Kennedy, Pres- 
tou King, Daviel P. King, MeClelland, McConnell, MeDow- 
ell, Mellvaine, MeKay, Moseley, Murphy, Owen, Parmen- 
ter, Paterson, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Ramsey, Charles 
M. Reed, Rockwell, Sample, Senter, Severance, Simons, 
Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stet- 
son, Styles, Alfred P. Stone, Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts, 
Tyler. Vinton, Wheaton, John White, Williams, and Joseph 
A. Wright—65. g 

NAYS—Messys. Adams, Benton, Rowlin, Boyd, Caldwell, 
Reuben Chapman, Clingman, Coles, Daniel, Garrett Davis, 
Richard D. Davis, Joun W. Davis, Dellet, Dromgoole, Elis, 
Fish, French, Fuller, Goggin, Bale, Harper, Houston, Hun- 
gerford, C.J. Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, Eå- 
ward J. Morris, 'Isaac E. Morse, Nortis, Payne, Emery D. 
Potter, David $. Reid, Reding, Ritter, Rogers, Russell, 
Saunders, David L. Seymonr, Slidell, Thomas Smith, John 
Stewart, Thompson, Vance, Weller, Wentworth, Benjamin 
White, and Yancey~—52. 

So the rules were not suspended, and the motion 
was not received. 


CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

Mr. THOMPSON made an appeal to the House 
to take up and pass the bill “to legalize the sales of 
certain lands made at the Chocchuma and Columbus 
land offices, in the State of Mississippi,” which he 
said would not take five minutes. He explained 
that its passage was demanded as an act of justice 
to the Chickasaw Indians.. Their lands had been 
sold to the amount of some $10,000, the receipts for 
which had gone into the Chocchuma land office. For 
four years had these poor Chickasaws been de- 
pied of the interest on this sum, to which they 
were justly and fairly entitled. The object of this 
bill was to transfer this sum to the credit of the 
Chickasaws. It was a bill which had passed both 
Houses at the last session, but had failed to become 
a law by being presented to the President for his 
signature about five minutes too late. 

Mr. McKAY and Mr. HOPKINS objected to the 
motion, and called for the consideration of the gen- 
eral appropriation bill. 7 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to suspend the rules to 
accomplish his object. 

The SPEAKER replied. that this motion was not 
in order if the call for the appropriation bill was per- 
sisted in, that being first in order, and-the main ques- 
tion thereon having been ordered. 


{t would he of | 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC "APPROPRIATION. 
BILL. Joie a ee 

This bill.came up, being first in order, on which , 
the previous question. had been sustained, and the . 
main question ordered. S i 

The question was. first on concurring in, the. seve 
eral amendments reported from the.committee. * 

The SPEAKER suggested, with the view ef econ- 
omizing time, that the amendments should’ first all 
be read over, and upon all those which were not ob- 
ected. to, the question could: be taken at once. 
Wherever they were objected to, or any gentleman 
wished to call the: yéas and nays, the amendments 
would be noted’ by the Clerk and laid aside to be 
separately acted on afterwards. . e 

This suggestion was acquesced in, and the Clerk 
proceeded to read over the long list of amendments, of 
which all those net herein subsequenily noticed were 
agreed to en masse. ; 

The first contested amendment was that which’ 
appropriated $87,750 for the payment for books dis- 
tributed to the members by order of the House— 
which, in committee, was amended, on the motion 
of Mr. McKay, by the reduction of the sum appro- 
priated to $69,943, and the addition of a proviso 
that no part of this sum should be paid antil the 
Committee on Accounts had examined the charges, 
and reported to the Clerk that they were fair and 
reasonable. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

On the amendment as amended, Mr, C. JOHN- 
SON called for the yeas and nays; and they were 
ordered, and resulted thus: yeas 98, nays 64. 

So the amendment was agreed to. i 

When the name of Mr. Í. E. Morse was called, 
he desired to be excused from voting, and to state 
his reasons for that motion. He said that he was 
not a member of Congress at the time these books 
were ordered; but, as they hud been ordered by a 
majority of the House, he thonght, as a gentleman, 
he should not repudiate the debt, 

Objections were made to any observations on this 
subject; and the honorable gentleman voted in the 
affirmative. 

The next amendment was that which proposed 
to increase the item of appropriation for the con- 
gressional library from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken 
resulted thus: ycas 92, nays 82. i 

So the amendment was agreed to. : 

[A message was received trom the Senate by the 
hands of their secretury, announcing the passage by 
that body of certain bills, and requesting concur- 
rence therein.] , f 

PRESIDENT’S FURNITURE. ` 


The nextamendment was that appropriating for 
repairing and painting the presidential mansion 
$6,000; and for furnishing the. same with. furniture 
of American manufacture, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the old furniture $14,000. 

Mr. HUDSON and Mr. DICKEY asked the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood yeas 
120, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Atkinson, Barnard, Bid- 
lack, James Black, James A, Black, Bowlin, GBrinkerhoff, 
Brodhead, William J. Brown, Burt, Carpenter, Jeremiah 
E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Causin, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Chappell, Chilton, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Cranston, 
Cross, Dang, Darragh, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Farlee, 
Fish, Foster, Fuller, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Hammett, Hardin, Hays, Herrick, Hoge, Hu- 
bard, Hudson, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. in 
rersoll, Jameson, Jenks, Cave Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, 
fonn P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, 
Lucas, Lyon, MeCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, MeCler- 
nand, McKay, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, 
Isaac E. Morse, Newton, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Rathbun, 
Charles M. Reed, David S. Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Rob- 
erts, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, Saunders, Schenck, Da- 
vid b. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, 
Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Summers, Sykes, Thomas- 
son, Thompson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Went- 
worth, Wethered, John White, Benjamin White, Win- 
throp, Woodward, William Wright, Yancey, and Yost— 
120. N 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Barringer, Benton, 
Blackwell, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Buf- 
fington, Caldwell, Reuben Chapmen, Cullom, Daniel, 
Deberry, Dickey, Ficklin, French, Giddings, Byram 
Green, Haralson, Henley, Houston, Perley B. Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W., Jones, Lumpkin, MeCon- 
nell, Norris, Peyton, Reding, Sample, Senter, Severance, ` 
Thomas Hl. Seymour, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Tib- 
batts, Tucker, Weller, Williams, and Joseph A. Wright 
—42. Rea Bea i 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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~ MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


The amendment appropriating $8,000 for defray- 
ing the expenses of the magnetic telegraph between 
the city of Washington and Baltimore, for the cur- 
rent year ending on the lst February next; the said 
sum to be disbursed ‘undér the direction and super- 
intendénce of the Postmaster General, being under 
consideration, — 

Mr. McK AY asked the 
were ordered. ; ù 

The question. was taken, and the amendment was 
agreed to: yeas 112, nays 64, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Anderson, Barringer, 
Barnard, Benton, Bidlack, Bowlin, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, 
Brodhead, Wm. J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Builington, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Causin,Chap- 
pell, Chilton, Clingman, Clinton, Coles, Collamer, Cranston, 
Cross, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, 
Dellet, Dickey, Dougiass, Farlee, Florence, Foot, Foster, 
French, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, Her- 
rick, Holmes, ‘Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Irvin, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, John P.. Ken- 
uedy, Danie 
MeCauslen, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDow- 
ell, Melivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Isaac E, Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Newton, Owen, 
Parmenter, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha K. Potter, Emery D. 
Potter, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, Saunders, Severance, Thomas 
H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 

. Smith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Summers, Sykes, Thom- 
asson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Wether- 
ed, John White, Benjamin White, Winthrop, William 
Wright, and Yancey—112. 4 

NAYS.—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Edward J. 
Black, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Boyd, 
Milton Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Reuben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John 
W. Davis, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Ficklin, Fuller, Byram 
Green, Hammett, Haralson, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, G. W. Jones, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, Maclay, Me» 
Kay, Jos. Morris, Norris, Peyton, Purdy, D. S. Reid, Red- 
ing, Rhett, Russell, Senter, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Steenrod, Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts, Tucker, Wheaton, Willams, Woodward, 
Joseph A. Wright, and Yost-—64. 


On the amendment appropriating for improved 
water posts on Pennsylvania avenue, for flagging in 
front of. the treasury. building, for purchase of hose 
for the Anacostia fire engine company, $4,327, 

Mr. G. W. JONES asked the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. 

The question was taken by tellers, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to—ayes 72, noes 59. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS. 


On the amendment authorizing the President of 
the United States to appoint a skilful architect to 
prepare and submit to him the necessary plans for 
a fire-proof building, of materials similar to those of 
the present post office building, and on such plans 
of arrangement as ultimately required for the War 
and Navy departments—said building to be erected 
o» the enclosed lot on which the present War and 
Navy offices are situated; and further authorizing the 
President to employ said architect to superintend 
the erection of such portion of the building as is re- 
quired for the immediate wants of said departments, 
and for the erection of said building, appropriating 
$80,000, 

Mr. REDING called for the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were appointed to take the vote on the 
demand for the yeas and ‘nays, and it was found 
that 37 voted in the affirmative; which was a suffi- 
cient number. The yeas and nays. were according- 
ly taken, and resulted thus: yeas 95, nays 81. 

So the amendment was concurred in . 

The House concurred, without a “division, in the 
proviso which requires the surveory general north- 
west of the Ohio river to reside in Michigan. 

The next amendment was the item of $30,000 for 
the erection of a custom-house at Savannah, Georgia. 

The yeas and nays were called for and ordered, 
and being taken, - they resulted thus: yeas 88, nays 
58. ` So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment taken up was that of Mr. 
Lasrancue. as follows: 

“That the Secretary of State be authorized to pay to the 
clerks of the custem-house at New Orleans the arrears of 
their salaries from 1632 to 1836, both inclusive, on the same 
principle as has been applied at the custom-houses at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston.” i 

Mr. McKAY calléd for the yeas and nays; which 
being ordered, the question was taken and decided 
in the negative—yeas 62, nays 71, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashe, Barringer, Barnard, Edward J. 
James A. Black, Buffington, Caldwell, Augustus A, Chap- 
man, Chilton, Clinton, Cobb, Cross, Cullom, Garrett Da- 
vis, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, 


yeas and nays, which 


P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, | 


Duncan, Fish, Grinnell, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Charles J. Ingersoll, John P. Kennedy, Daniel 
P. King, Labranche, Lumpkin, Lyon, Maclay, Connell, 
Edward J. Morris, I. E. Morse, Parmenter, Payne; Phenix, | 
Elisha R. Potter, Relfe, Sample, Saunders, Schenck,’ David 
L. Seymour, Slidell, Albert Smith, Steenrod; Stiles, Thom-, 
asson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tyler, Vanmeter, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yancey—62: va s 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Baker, Bayly, Black” 
well, Bowlin, Brengle, Brinkerhof, Milton Brown, Burke, 
Burt, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard Cary, Carroll, 
Reuben Chapman, Clingman, Coles, Collamer, Daniel, Dil- 
lingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ficklin, Florence, - Foot, 


French, Fuller, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hardin, - 


Harper, Henley, Hoge. Houston, Nungerford, James B. 
Hunt, Cave Johnson, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, lacas, 
McCauslen, McClernard, McKay, Marsh, Joseph. Morris, 
Newton, Peyton, Purdy, David S: Reid, Reding, Ritter, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, Thomas H. Seymour, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, J. Stewart, 
Summers, Sykes, Tucker, Vance, Benjamin White, Wood- 
ward, and .Yost—71. ý 


The amendment offered “by Mr. J. P. Keynepy 
was taken up, and read as follows: 


“For the liquidation and settlement of the debt due to the 
Maryland hospital for the support of the lunatic paupers of 
the District of Columbia, from March 10 to Jime 10, 1844, 


> $3,000-—the same, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


to be disbursed by orderof the marshal of the District of 
trict of Columbia, and according to the’adjustment of such 
account as he may find correct.” 

This amendment was decided in the affirmative— 
ayes 82, noes not counted, i 

Mr. C. J. IncersóLL’s amendment was next ta- 
ken up, viz: to add to the clause for the salaries of 
ministers to England, France, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, Spain, Mexico, and Brazil, the following 
words: “And for outfits for said ministers, $72,000, 
or so much thereof as may ke necessary. 

Mr. HARDIN called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS asked leave to submit some re- 
marks on the pending amendment. 

Mr.C. J. INGERSOLL hoped that he should 
have the privilege of replying to the gentleman. 

Objections wêre made on all sides; and 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 103, nays 69. 

The amendment making an appropriation of 
$9,456 for salary and outst of Henry Ledyard as 
chargé d’affaires at Paris, was agreed to, without a 
division, 

On the amendment appropriating $824 for pay 
and mileage of William L. Goggin, while contest- 
ing the seat of Thomas W. Gilmer, the yeas and 
nays were called for and ordered, and resulted thus: 
yeas 115, nays 39. 

On the amendment which enacts that the mileage 
of members of Congress shall be computed by the 
nearest mail routes, to be taken from the books of 
the Post Office Department, the yeas and nays were 
ordered, and, being taken, resulted thus: yeas 136, 
nays 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

On the amendment further enacting that, from 
and after the passage of this act, no accounts which 
shall have been adjusted by the accounting officers 
of the treasury shall be reopened without authority 
of law; nor shall the accounting officers, on any ac- 
counts which are not presented within three years 
after the time when the claim first existed, unless 
the person so claiming shall be an infant, lunatic, or 
femme covert, and in that case within three years af- 
ter the disability is removed— 

Mr. BARNARD called successively for the yeas 
and nays and for tellers; both of which were re- 
jected. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
adopted—ayes 61, noes 53. 

The amendment (adopted in committee, on mo- 
tion of Mr. E. J. Brack, by ayes 62, noes 61) fur- 
ther enacting-that the materials and furniture neces- 
sary for the repairs of the President’s House shall 
be of American manufacture, if it can be purchased 
on equal terms, as to price and qunlity, with the 
foreign, and, if it cannot be, providing that it shall 
be purchased on the best terms practicable, without 
regard to the place where manufactured, being un- 
der consideration— — á 

Mr. COBB asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, 

The question was taken, and decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 75, nays 82, as follows: - 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Barrin- 
ger, Benton, Edward J. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, 
W.J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Renben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, 
Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Dawson, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Dunlap, Ficklin, Byram Green, H. Hamlin, Hammett, 


“Haralson, Herrick, Holmes, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, 


Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Cave Johnson, Andrew John- 


; Washington Hunt, 3 Jen 
-Perley B? Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Danjel P. King,- 


son, George W.Jones, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon; McCaus- 
len, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Me- 
“Kay, Joseph Morris, Norris, Owen, Payne, Rayner, David ._, 


S. Reid, Reding, -Relfe, Roberts, St. John, Saunders, .. 
Simpson, Slidell, Thomas: Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, © 
Stiles;Alfred P. Stone, Sykes, Thompson, Tucker, Benjamin 
White, Woodward, and Joseph A, Wright—75.. . 
NAYS—Messrs. . Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barnard, 


‘Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Jeremiah Brown, Carpenter, Jere- ` 


miah E: Cary, Carroll, Chilton, Coliamer, Cranston, Dana, | l 


Darragh, Garrett Davis, J. W. Davis, Dickey; «Dillingham, 


Fish, Florence, Foster, French, Fuller, Giddings, Grinnell, 
Grider, “Edward. $. -Hamlin, Harper, Hays, Hudson, 
T Charles J. Ingersoll, “Irvin, Jenks, 


Kirkpatrick, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Free- 
man H. Morse; Newton, Parmenter, Paterson, Peyton, 


' Pollock, Purdy; Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, 


Ritter; Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, 


“Senter, Severance, Thomas H., Seymour, David L. Seymour, - 


John T. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, . 
John Stewart, Summers, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, i 
-Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, John .White; Williams, 
Winthrop, William Wright, and Yost—82. : ‘ 

So the amendment was rejected. $ 

Theamendment of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means in relation to costs of suits 
charged against the United States was agreed to.’ _ 

Theamendment restricting the Clerk of the House 
for drawing from the Treasury, on account of ihe 
contingent fund of the House, a sunt greater in’ 
amount than the amount of: his official bond; was.. 
also agreed to; ands. sacar, S 2 

The amendment making the assignments of the 
property and assets of defaulters liable, was also 
agreed to. i 

The question was then put on-the engrossment of 
the bill, and it was carried. i 

Mr. HOPKINS then moved the previous question 
on the passage of the bill, which was seconded by 
the House. Under its operations, the bill was read 
the third time and passed. 

Mr. McKAY gave notice that he should on Mon- 
day next move to take up the army and navy ap- | 
propriation bill; and he requested those gentlemen ` 
interested to attend, as it wes important that these 
bills should be passed that day. ANT 

Mr. OWEN made an ineffectual motion for an 
evening session after seven o’clock; when ` 

The Elouse adjourned. PN 

The following notices of petitions presented to- | 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members’ 
presenting them: 


By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of E, Cole and other 
citizens of New York, for the passage of the Senate bill to 
reduce the rates of postage. Also the petition of Wm. A. 
Darling, and sundry other citizens of New York, on the 
same subject. 

By Mr. BUFFINGTON: The petition of William Walker, 
and 50 other citizens of western Pennsylvania, praying for 
the construction ofa national Macadamized road from the 
Cumberland road, by way of the arsenals at Pittsburgh and 
Meadville, to the harbor of Erie. Also the petition of Dan- 
iel T, Childs and 30 others, of similar import. “Also, the pe- 
tition for a pension to Hiram Mechlin, of Butler county, - 
Pennsylvania. : 

By Mr. P. B. JOHNSON: The petition of. George W. 
Jackson, of Western Virginia, praying compensation for 
extra material put on the Cumberland road. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: The petition of numerous citizens o 
Lockport, New York, iu favor of the Senate bill for the re 
dution of postage. A ` 

By Mr. A. STEWART: The petition of Rev. C. Jones for 
the extension of a patent right. : 

By Mr, H. HAMLIN: The petition of Enoch Pond, Dan- 
jel Temple, jr, aud 45 others, faculty and students of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine, in favor of the Senate 
bill reducing the rates of postage. i p 

By Mr. PRATT: The petition of James Little, for remu- 
neration as keeper of the Congressional Burial Ground. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of Jesse M. Williams, and 
66 other citizens, of Ellsworth, Trumbull county, Ohio, 
pray ing for a reduction of postage to two cents, and for the 
abolition ofthe franking privilege: referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ‘ 

By Mr. BAKER: ‘The petition of Joseph Steveng,’and 30 
other citizens of Warwick, Massachusetts, praying fora 
reduction of the rates of postage, and the abolition of the 
franking privilege. : 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: The petition of Samuel Prentiss, 
and 87 others, citizens of Montpelier, Vermont, asking the 
House of Representatives to pass the Senate bill reducing 
postage. 


Correction.—In our report of the House proceed- 
ings of yesterday, it was erroneously stated that 
Mr. Slidell offered the amendment to the general 
appropriation bill, relative to the arrears of salaries 
ofthe clerks of the custom-house at New Orleans. 
It ought to have been reported that Mr. Labranche 
offered that amendment. 


IN SENATE. 


Mownpay, February 24, 1845, 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen. 
ate several communications from the Treasury De- 
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partment in-answer: torresolutions of the Senate; 
which were read,-and-ordered:to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON¢presented a petition from 114 
citizens of Seneca ‘county, New York, praying for 
the injinediate reannexation of Texas to the United 
_ States, and: the occupation of the Oregon territory: 

ordered to lie on the table. : f 


“Mr. DEX presented a petition from -51 citizens of - 


New. York, praying that Texas may not be admit- 
ted into the Union: ordered to lie-on the table. — 

‘Mr. WHITE presented a petition from John 
Low. and others, praying that the settlers on the 
late Miami reservation may have the benefit of the 
pre-emption laws extended to them: referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a memorial from 
Alexandre Vattemare in relation to the exchange of 


works on letters and of a scientific character; which | 


was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 
ported back, without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendetion that they be indefinitely postponed, 
the bills from the House for the relief of Joseph 
Craigmills and Justin Jacobs. 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported back, with an amendment, the bill for the 
relief of Samel Neely; which, on his motion, the 
previous orders of the day being postponed for the 
purpose, was taken up for consideration as in com- 
mittee of the whole. i ` 

The amendment of the committee—which lessen- 
ed the amount of back pay—was agreed to; and the 
bill was reported to the Senate, and, according to or- 
der, read the third time and passed. 

Also, reported’ back from. the same committee, 
with a recommendation that it be indefinitely post- 

oned, the bill from the Elouse for the relief of 
oseph M. Rhea. 

Also, made adverse reports on the petition of the 
heirs of Moses White, for arrears of pension, the 
petition of the widow of John Roberts, the petition 
of the heirs of Martha Hough, and the petition of 
Stephen Snow for a pension. 

n motion by Mr. BATES, the Committee on 
Pensions was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the petitions of John Hall, and William 
Carman—there not being time to consider them this 
session. 

On motion of Mr. BATES, leave was granted to 
John Wooley to withdraw his papers from the files 
of the Senate. 


On motion by Mr. WALKER, the previous 
orders ofthe day were’ postponed, and the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill anthorizing the 
Stockbridge tribe of Indians to try the validity of 
their claims in the courts of the United States., Mr. 
W submitted a few verbal amendments, which 
were agreed to, and the bill was reported to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rending., 

Mr. TAPPAN laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Mr. Van Ness, the collector for the port 
of New York, bed porn that the books. presented 
to the governmentof the United States by the French 
chamber of deputies, were sold by a mistake for 
storage, under Mr. Ourtis’s administration of that 
department, and that they will be obtained and for- 
warded to Washington. 

Mr. PHELPS, from the Committee on. Patents 
and the Patent Office, reported a bill for the relief of 
the executors of the late Uriah Emmons; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill for the pay- 
ment. of certain arrearages equitably due-to tie 
Stockbridge Indians, and for other purposes, was 
taken up for consideration as in committee of the 
whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

Bir. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
to extend the provisions of the act passed the 31st 
May, 1844, to amend the judiciary act of 24th Sep- 
tember, 1789. 


MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


“On motion by Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill making ap- 
propriation for the support of the military academy 
at West Point, for the year ending 30th June, 1846, 

“was taken up for consideration as in committee of 
the whole. : f 
The amendment of the Finance Committee, au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a board of visiters 
to-attend atthe annual examination of the military 
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academy, who are to report to: the next-Congress 
: the condition of that institution, was agreed to. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and or- 
dered to a third reading; and the. question being, 
“Shall it pass?” : 

Mr. BREESE remarked that he was. instructed 
by his legislature to vote for the discontinuance of 
that institution. He- wished, therefore, to record 
his vote, and asked for the yeas and nays. 

They were ordered. in . 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that he was also un- 
der instructions to vote against the bill; otherwise he 
would vote for it. : = 

Mr. EVANS remarked that this was the usual 
bill making appropriation for the support of that in- 
stitution, which existed by law, and therefore the 
withholding of the appropriation, though it would 
embarrass the institution, would not abolish it. To 
abolish it would require a separate act, which gen- 
tlemen could introduce, and vote for in compliance 
with their instructions. 

My. BREESE said he considered it a part of his 
instructions to vote against the sustenance of that 
institution. 

The question was then taken, and the-bill was 
passed—yeas 32, nays 10, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Bar- 
row, Bates, Bayard, Beuton, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, 
Clayton, Colquitt, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Kvans, Francis, 
Henderson, Huger, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, 
Phelps, Porter, Sevier, Sturgeon, Upham, Walker, White, 
and Woodbridge—32. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Allon, Atherton, Breese, Fairfield, Fos- 
à ter, Hannegan, Niles, Semple, Tappan, and Woodbury —10. 
$ FLORIDA AND IOWA. sence) 
Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back without amendment and fi- 
vorably to its passage, the bill from the House for 
the admission of the States of Iowa and Florida into 
the Union. ocean 

The consideration of the veto of the President on 
the bill relating to the construction of revenue steam 
vessels, was, on the motion by Mr. HUNTING- 
TON, postponed till ‘Thursday next, at half past 
11 o'clock. 

On motion by Mr. DIX, the Senate resumed, as 
in committee of the whole, the consideration of the 
bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary Thompson, the 
widow of the late Lt, Col. Thompson. 

Messrs. DIX,SEVIER, and PHELPS explained 
and enforced the passage of the bill, and 

Messrs. JARNAGIN and CLAYTON opposed 
„it, on the ground that bills had heen previously 
ieee for her relief, in full of all claims of her hus- 

and against the government. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The House bill making appropriation for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of government for the 
year ending 30th of June, 1846, was read twice, and 
referred to the Committec on Finance. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States—the question. immediately pending being a 
proposition for indefinite postponement. 


Mr. DAYTON being entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate for nearly two hours. 

He remarked that he was impelled to speak on 
this subject not only by his own feelings, but un- 
der the request of the legislature of hig State. It 
had been well said that coming events cast their 
shadows before; and to his mind the shadow of 
events yet in futurity, with regard to this Union, 
seemed to grow darker as p-ojects of the nature of 
that before us became probable events. 

(He objected to the measure now under considera- 
tion as being defective in every particular; not only 
in principle, but in form, phraseology, and every- 
thing that could constitute an act of constitutional 
national legislation. A 

He entered into a critical and minute review of 
the wording of the joint resolution. It wanted, (he 
said,) in the first place, specification of details; yet 
there was one distinct enumeration—that Congress 
had power over the whole matter. On his side of 
the House, he and his friends denied this power. 
On this point he and they took issue at once against 
the friends of annexation. He investigated the ar- 
guments in support of the constitutional power, and 
rejected every construction adopted in support of 
those arguments} He referred to Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinions as bein in accordance with his view of the 
subject. ; : 

He quoted the clause of the fourth article of the 


. constitution; to the effect that: “hew States may be’ 
: admitted into this Union by the Congress,” &o and 


proposed to examine this clause in reference to two 
tests or rules of construction sanctioned by thé high- 
est authority. These two rules, are: eae, 
First: The construction of statutes depends on the 
intention, to be collected from a particular provision, 
or from the general context, ; au hg 
Second: -A thing which is ‘in the letter of thé sta~ 
tute, is not within the statute, unless it be the inten- 
tion of the makers. > > eas s 
With these tests Mr. D. proceeded to an elaborate 
and technical investigation of -the legal bearing, 
meaning, definitions, and limitations ‘of thè power 


` given by the fourth clause of the constitution, 


{In the course of his remarks he commented at 
some length upon the observations of the -senator 
from New York on: Saturday touching the fact, 
whether annexation was or was nota prominent is- 
suc in the State of New York at the late, eledtions, 

¥ Mr. D. maintaining that it was not a prominent is- 

ges ; Be sie nahh ends aS mao ene 
-He then reverted to the technical meaning of the 
colistitutional power. to admit new States; and de- 
duced from the general context of the whole con- 
stitution, that the power was intended to be con- 
fined exclusively to. the admission of new ntates 
growing out of the territory of the United States. 
He drew an analogy from the power given by the 
constitution to the Judicial department; and argued 
that the same construction which annexationists ap- 
pled to the fourth section of the constitution Woni 
extend the jurisdiction of the judicial department to 
all tho foreign nations of the world.} 

He stated difficulties which appeared to him in- 
surmountable, in reference to. the citizenship of 
the inhabitants of Texas, thus admitted; contending 
that if admitted at once, as proposed, foreigners now 
in Texas, and owing allegiance to the sovercignties 
under which they were born, would come without 
any probation or guards into the fruition of citi- 
zeuship, whilst foreigners arriving at any of our 
own ports have to wait five years and go through 
various fonns of Jaw before they can Leoi citi- 
zens, Hoealsodwelt on the constitutional impedi- 
ment with regard to the representation of Texas in 
Congress, by citizens of Texas, until they shall 
have been in the Union for seven or nine years. 
Besides, representation would be given for Mexican 
peasants, and Indians now admitted to citizenship 
in ‘Texas. He had another objection: it was to 
the extension of the representation of. negro popu- 


on. : F 
“Mar. D. took the ground that the exercise of the 
power of Congress in the annexation of Texas was 
a blow against State rights; and he protested against 
it, as a measure calculated to make the small States 
vassals and dependents upon the large States. He 
contended that if New Jersey at the time of the con- 
federation had foreseen the probability or pos- 
sibility of such an exercise of this power, 
neither she nor any of the small original States 
would have consented to such a dangerous 
alliance. They were induced to join the Union 
ünder te- promises. and belief that the sov- 
pid ined and equality of the States, whether large or 
smali, would be preserved inviolate in the Senate of 
the United States.. Now, he contended that the ex- 
tension of the confederation to foreign States was a 
breach of faith to the original small States, which 
must prove their destruction.; 

He next argued the question of jurisdiction, and 
maintained that the power of the constitution to 
that end was confined to the the territory of the 
Union; and, outside of the territory, only to its citi- 
zens and property—over its army and navy, for in- 
stance, and shipping, &c. In answer to the senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Henperson,] with reference 
to the hope he expressed that Cuba would yet he 
ours, Mr. D. took an extensive view of the posmbil- 
ity of that principle being carried out, if once begun, 
until. the genius of America, in the shapé of the 
buxom goddess that sprung from the brain of Jove, 
would stride from province to province, and from isl- , 
and to island, plucking down the flags .of Spain, 
France, and England, and raising in their stead the 
floating stripes and stars of the United States. 

(Speaking again of the principle that ‘Texas, 
which he understood now admits foreigners. to citi- 
zenship upon six months’ residence, and wher ad- ` 
mitted into this Union would thus bring foreigners 
into our cilizenship five years sooner than they 
could under our constitution obtain: it, Mr. D. 
supposed -the only way the. fnends ‘of annexa- 
tion could get over the difficulty would be by tee _ 


sorting toa latitudinous construction of the consti- 
tution; and, touching upon this point, the accused: 
the party which made the loudest declamation about: 
strict construction with being the most unscrupu-/ 
Jous in adopting latitndinous construction when it! 
suitéd their purpose] | j s 
: Adverting to the Second section-of the joint reso- 
lution, requiring (as he conceived) the mines, -min- 
erals, &c.,"to be given tothe United States, he 
asked how. much of the fossil world it was expected 
‘Texas would convey to the government, and how 
much of the territory covering her iron and coal 
mines. Flis object was to show the. indefiniteness 
of the specifications of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WALKER. interposed to let- the senator 
know that, in the joint resolution which passed the 
House, that clause had been stricken out. 

Mr. DAYTON resumed, and explained that he 
was drawn into mistake by the printed bill he found 
on his table. : 

» Taking the correct bill now put into his hands by 


the Senator from Mississippi, he“examined it and, 


objected to its provisions in detail. He objected to 
the supervisory power awarded to the general gov- 
ernment of looking into the domestic affairs of Texas, 
and regulating the payment of her debts. He asked 
how wovld South Carolina feel if the supervisory 
eye of the federal government were directed to her do- 
imestic relations and affairs? She would not, he said, 
‘endure it one moment.. In reference to Texas it 
was a nugatory provision; for the federal govern- 
ment could never exercise the control assumed. He 
said that, in the eye of the law, and in the eye of 
nations the very recognition of this supervision 
would compel us to pay the debts of Texas. We 
have, he remarked, enough of repudiating States in 
the republic ; if we admit another, with the badge of 
repudiation on her back, it will be our own fault, and 
a matter of just reproach. 

~ He examined the third section of the joint resolu- 
tion, and characterized it as most delusive. Nobody 
could suppose the whole State of Texas, now a 
slave State, would ever consent to let any States 
formed out of her territory become free States, It 
was all gross delusion. 

The people of the North, he contended, had ever 
acted fairly by their brethren of the South. They’ 
had consented to the admission of State for State, 
free and slave; and even now, Florida on the one 
side and Iowa on the other, awaited but the action 
of the Senate and executive to come into the Union, 
preserving the balance. 

Looking to the admission of the thirteen States 
since the confederation began, nine came in without 
any dissent He stated by States the votes given on 
the admission of each. On this ground he defended 
the State of Massachusetts from the aspersion cast 
upon her by the senator from Arkansas as having 
been the constant opponent of the admission of new 
States. ` 


Mr. ASHLEY explained that, not having been 
able to investigate the matter himself, he had em- 
ployed a person to do it for him, and having received 
the statement, he took-it for granted it was correct. 
He was happy to be better informed by the senator 
from New Winey, and assured him he had no dis- 
position to do injustice to Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAYTON felt from the beginning that the 
senator had labored nnder some mistake. And here 
it was proper to say that he himself had made his 
statement on a memorandum drawn up by an officer 
of this House, and whether altogether right or not 
lie was not prepared to say, but he presumed it 
was substantially so. 

Mr. D. continued his remarks in reference to the 
claims of the South for further securities by the in- 
crease of Southern States. He had no faith in the 
assurances that the Missouri compromise had settled 
all questions of agitation. He was satisfied that with 
the further admission of new free States, the de- 
mands of the South would increase as long as there 
was territory ‘below the compromise line, and if that 
fell short, more fields like that of San Jacinto would 
be resorted to for the acquisition of Southern terri- 
tory. He protested. against the three-fifths princi- 
ple of Southern representation, which weighed three 
slaves against two freemen; and his voice should 
never be given for extending that principle beyond 
the Sabine. , 

He concluded with an eloquent eulogy on the con- 
atitutiog, and the necessity of preserving that sacred 
instrument. 

Mr. ARCHER said he had become very sensi- 
ble that the motion now under the consideration of 
the Senate, and which he had himself proposed, 


| 


` this body 


|. general 
` yeas and nays had been called—that the real ques- ` 


was not the truc way of bringing the sentiments of 
to the test. He had supposed when he 


reported the resolutions of the Committee on For- 


eign Relations, adverse to the adoption of “theresolu- |j 


tion from the other House, that the question would 
come up upon the resolutions from the committee., 
He was advised that it would not; andhe then: sub- 


mitted the motion for indefinite postponement. 


` This seemed to him to present no question at‘all in 


relation to the subject now under’ consideration. 
He therefore proposed to withdraw that -motion if 
the Senate would give their general consent-—for the 


consent was required in cases, where the 


tion presented might be upon the resolution from 
the other branch of Congress to which some gentle- 
men might.wish to offer amendments. 

Mr. WOODBURY wished to know which mo- 
tion the honorable chairman referred to?, | 


Mr. ARCHER. The- motion upon indefinite 


postponement. 

Mr. HAYWOOD. ‘The question then recurs 
upon the resolutions now before the Senate. A 

There being no objection, the motion of indefinite 
postponement was withdrawn. 

The CHAIR then explained that the House joint 
resolution was now up in committeee af the whole, 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he had hoped that, upon a 
question so grave and interesting as this was—one 
which had been subjected to a very earnest discus- 
sion, we should not be pressed without notice to 
its final decision by calling the question. He de- 
sired to express his views to the Senate upon this 
subject; and he felt that he was particularly called 
upon to do so by the positionin which he stood to 
this question. With the indulgence of the Senate, 
he would endeavor to do so; but he would ask that 
the deecison of the Senate might not be pha bare 
by an immediate call for .the vote; and as he had 
been necessarily engaged in the performance of du- 
ties assigned to him by the Senate elsewhere until 
the present moment, he would avail himself of their 
indulgence to proceed in the discussion this after- 
noon, if they would consent to take a recess for an 
hour. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the Senate take a 
recess till 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SEVIER suggested to the honorable senator 
from Georgia the propriety of going for a short 
time into executive session. 

Here some conversational discussion as to this 
proposition ensaed; and the suggestion was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the Senate would perceive 
that it would be very inconvenient to get back by 4 


oclock, no provision having been made for this re- 


cess. 

The hour of five was then named, and agreed 
upon. 

Mr. DICKINSON inquired whether it would be 
in order to make a motion that a day be fixed for 
taking the question upon the joint resolutions. If 
so, he hoped the Senate would agree to take the 
question on to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 


Mr. MERRICK said that, according to the usage 
and high courtesy which had always prevailed in 
this body, he hoped a day would be fixed by gener 
al consent when the vote should be taken upon this 
question, with a view that a previous understanding 
mightexist upon the sitbject, so that senators might 
come on that day prepared to record their votes. He 
now suggested that three o’clock on Wednesday next 
should, by general consent, be agreed upon for taking 
the vote upon this question. If it should be the 
general understanding, nothing more was necessary. 
All that was important was, that there should be 
some definite day when the honor of gentlemen was 
pledged that the vote should be taken. This would 
be sufiiciently .binding withowt a motion to that ef- 
fect. i 

Mr. CRITTENDEN had not the slightest reason 
himself to pròtract the decision of this question; 
but it wasa question of too great moment for the 
Senate to undertake to prescribe any day or hour 
upon which the vote should be taken. He was not 
willing to pledge his honor that the vote should be 
taken on any day at all. There was one Senator 
(Mr. Pearce] now absent, (and he rejoiced to be- 
lieve that the Senate was otherwise entirely full,) 
fora reason that must justify that absence to every 
one—the extreme Hiness of his wife; and that gentle- 
man was a colleague of the honorable senator who 
proposes that we should take the vote to be given 
upon this question upon Wednesday next. He 


‘MONS. 


trusted the Senator, now absent, would be -here 
by Wednesday; but if not until next day, he | 
should be unwilling that he should lose his vote.. 
“Mr. MERRICK remarked that-he should certain- 
ly be the last man in this: body to desire that. his 
Honorable. colleague should be-deprived of the privi- 
legé of voting upon this question; and he had only 
named Wednesday in “the hope that his. colleague 
would be here, for, indeed, he twnderstood he'was 
expected to arrive this evening. “His object was to 


give ihat-gentleman an opportunity of learning the 


precise day upon which the vote was to be taken, in 
order tliat he might be here on that occasion, if 
nothing should transpire to prevent him. How- 
ever, if the suggestion was objected to, there was 
an end of it. By bay eg . E i 
- Mr. BENTON was opposed to fixing upon any — 


day. “If we began by. attempting to fix upon a day, 


we might bring itto:half a day, and little by little 
down to an-hour,’and-at last down to ten minutes. 


. There was no. knowing where such a thing would 


end. He was not for invading: the usual course of 
the Senate—the old, course, which was for gentle- 
mən just to sit still in their chairs, day in and day 
out, night in and night out. He wished to go on in 
the old way. i i the ` : 

If the Senator from Géorgia, ot any other Senator, 
desired a recess, he was willing tò grant it to him, 
with the expectation that ‘we should‘make up: more 
than the two hours afterwards. He. was ‘willing.to 
come in the morning as early as gentlemen pleased, ~ 
and sit as Jongas any one in the body; buthe was not 
willing to cut off any Senator who wished to speak. 
He was therefore opposed to fixing upon any day. 
But he was in favor of bringing this matter to a ter- 
mination; and the only way to do that was, as he 
had suggested, for Senators to sit in their chairs, if 
necessary, till twelve o'clock at night. Ai 

Mr. BERRIEN said that, so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned—listening to the suggestions of 
the Senator from Missouri, as ‘to the proper course 
of proceeding, with respect to the business before the 
Senate—he had no objection to the ‘specification. of 
time. He was desirous that this matter should be 
brought to a close, for there was other business which 
he thought imperatively demanded the action of the . 
Senate. He was desirous that this question should 
be brought to a close at some time:when there could 
be a full expression of the opinions of this branch 
of the national legislature. i anz 

Mr. WALKER hoped that this suggestion to 
fix upon a day would be acceded to. He rose 
simply to remark that he would suggest Wednesday 
himeelf, without any desire that it should be fixed 
upon by any imperative motion, but'by. way of giv- 
ing notice, having reference to the very case alluded. 
to by the honorable senator from Kentucky, in or- 
der that the senator who is absent from a cause 
which all lamented, might have full opportunity of 
being informed by. his friends that the vote would 
be taken on that day. He wished to give him no~ 
tice—not that we would be able to take the vote 
upon that day, but that it was the general expecta- 
tion that it would be taken then. He did not think 
beyond that period ought to be fixed upon, or that 
the vote should fail to be taken even on account 
of the absence of that senator, because this delay 
might defeat not only this measure but other meas- 
ures of great importance which were now awailing 
the action of the Senate. oe, Af 

The motion was then put in form, to take a recess 
till 5 o’clock, and agreed to. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate was. called to order by the PRESI- 
DENT pro tem. at 5 o’cloek, p. m. 

There being but four or five senators present, ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS suggested that the Senate should 
lay aside the special order of the day, and take up 
some other business, until the senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Berrien,] who was entitled to the floor, should 
be in his seat. Ag ee 

The suggestion was concurred in, after some con- 
versation between Messrs. ALLEN. and SIM- 


The followmg bills were then taken up, consider- 
ed by the Senate as in committee of the whole, re- 
ported without amendment, and passed. : 

A joint resolution for the relief of Mrs. Mary W. 
Thompson. , 

An act to enable the Chickasaw nation to try the 
validity of their claims in the courts of the United 
States. -~ 

An act to authorize the payment of certain ar- 
rearages to the Stockbridge and other tribes of In- 


- dians, and for other purposes. 
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An act for the relief of Joseph Ramsay. 
An act for therelief of the president and directors 
of the Dismal Swainp Canal company. 
An act for the relief of Robert Perkins. 
`: Abili fromthe House of Representatives entitled 
: Ar-eet to alter the corporate limits of Georgetown, 
y Miker up and considered as in cormittee of the 
whole = 


`. After, debate, in which Messrs. MILLER, 


EVANS, BREESE, BENTON, ARCHER, 

: DICKINSON, BAGBY, WHITE, and WOOD- 
BURY took part, the bill was reported without 
amendment, and passed. | 

. Mr. EVANS remarked that a bill was passed 
since the: recess to enable the Chickasaw nation to 
try the validity of their claims in the courts of the 
United States. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr.. Jarnacin,}] who was absent when it was 
passed; desired to say something in opposition to it. 

Je therefore, moved to reconsider t 
fjasast of the bill, to enable that senator to express 
is views upon it. 

Mr. JARNAGIN showed that if the bill was 
passed, testimony would be procured to prove the 
validity ofany claim, whatever might be its charac- 
ter. It would be a saving to the government, and 
Indians too, if Congress would pay the claims at 
once, rather than allow the claimants to try the va- 
lidity of their claims in the manner proposed. . 


Mr. WALKER showed that the trust funds of 
the Chickasaws had been misapplied; and that they 
merely asked that the difference of opinion between 
the executive and tivo committees of Congress, on 

- the propriety of the application of the moncy to 
which they. were entitled by treaty stipulations, 
may be settled by a judicial tribunal. They have 
sentan agent (an Indian) here to superintend the 
passage of this bill, believing that it will be to them 
the cheapest mode of effecting a settlement of their 
claims. The expense of trying the validity of their 
claims before a judicial tribunal would be infinitely 
less than the expense bey incur by sending on 
agents to press a settlement before Congress. 

Mr. JARNAGIN entered at large into the man- 
ner of the misapplication of the fund belonging to 
the Chickasaws, held in trust by the United States. 
He showed that their fund had been squandered by 
those having the management of the trust, in pay- 
ing extra clerk-hire and otherwise; and contended 
that the government was bound to make good the 
fund, and that Congress should settle the claims 
without subjecting these poor Indians (who had 
been wronged) to the expense of maintaining suits 
in the courts in this District. 

Mr. WALKER remarked that he had discharged 
his duty to the Indians who were present, and de- 
sired the passage of the bill. f 

The question was then taken on the motion to re- 
consider, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 25, 
nays not counted. 

r. DAYTON said when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee acted upon the bill, they had not as much 
light upon the subject as had been communicated to 
the Senate by the senator from Tennessee. He 
hoped that the bill would be permitted to lie over till 
to-morrow. i 

The question was acquiesced in. 

‘Lhe special order was called for, which was, the 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. HUGER expressed the wish as the senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] was indisposed, that 
the Senate would proceed to other business. 

Mr. McDUFFIE was opposed to that motion. 
He hoped that if there was any other senator, who 
intended to speak to the question, that he would 
avail himself of the floor then. He was scarcely 
able to stand, but rather than the question should be 
postponed, he would attempt to say something then. 

Messrs. ARCHER and MOREHEAD expressed 
the pleasure that they would feel to hear the views 
of the senator from South Carolina, if he felt him- 
self sufficiently in health to proceed in his remarks. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the special order, 
and decided in the affirmative by yeas 30, nays 11. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he had come to the Senate 
without à single note of preparation, or the slight- 
est expectation of saying anything upon this ques- 
tion now, or at any future time. e had hoped 
that the vote was to be taken to-night, and with that 
expectation he had left a sick bed to record his vote 
in favor of this measure. In order, however, that 
the precious time of the Senate might not be mis- 

< spent, so far as this question was concerned, he was 


1e vote on the: 


| 
| 
| 


willing, with scarcely the physical. ability to stand 
upon Tis feet, to say all that he deemed most im- 
portant that he should say upon this subject: He 
thought, however, that he was better prepared, as 
many others had frequently found, iv the circum- 
stance that he had made no preparation at all. 
When we have anything tosay impromptu, we are 
very apt to think more intensely upon it than when 
we lean upon previous preparation. 

He should proceed, then, at once to the great pre- 
liminary question: Has Congress the power to ad- 
mit anew State into the Union, arising without the 
limits of the original territory of the United States? 
That seemed to him to bethe only question involved 
in the passage of this resolution. It appeared. to 


him that there was an alternative view that must | 


be perfectly obvious, arising from the general argu- 
ments maintained by every senator on the other 
side. He believed there was not a senator who 
had addressed the Chair on that side of the house, 
(excepting, perhaps, the honorable senator from 


' Massachusetts,) who had not admitted that the gov- 
; ernment of the United States, through one of its 
: departments, may ‘acquire territory, and that the 


Congress of the United States may admit new 
States, erected out of that territory thus acquired. 
Now he contended that this proposition could. not 
be maintained without totally abandoning the great 
fundamental principles of the constitution. What 
was the elementary proposition laid down upon this 
subject, and the only one upon which honorable 
senators could stand? f 

Tt was a very brief clause of the constitution—that 
“Congress may admit new States into the Union.” 
But iu this there is no such limitation as presum- 
ed. Senators must stand upon the plain express 
grant as it is, or they can stand upon no ground at 
all. There were no other means by which they 
could reach this greatobject, How did the question 
stand, then? Did the framers of the constitation in- 
tend that Congress should admit new States which 
should arise upon any other territory than this? Are 
we confined to this territory, or are we not? The hon- 
orable senator from Massachusetts, (Mr, Curoare,] 
and the honorable senator from Virginia, (Mr. 
Rives,] said the power of Congress to admit new 
States was confined to territory within the limits of 
this Union; and yet they admit that ifthe treaty- 
making power acquires territory, we can, one hun- 
dred years hence, admit States arising upon that 
territory. Such a doctrine as this was in violation 
of the constitution in every sense. This was the 
simple alternative: the framers of the constitution 
either intended—as honorable senators had said—to 
confine the power of Congress to the admission of 
territory that existed within the limits of the Union, 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, or 
there was no limitation at all in relation to the ad- 
mission of territory. 

The honorable senator from Virginia had devoted 
about one-half of his argument to demonstrate a 
proposition which was self-evident, that the treaty- 
making power is exercised by the President and the 
Senate? What 1s a treaty-making power? What 
is a treaty under the constitution of the United 
States? A treaty is a compact with a foreign na- 
tion, made by the President and the Senate, two- 
thirds concurring. ‘The honorable senator made a 


| very great advance in his argument by saying that 


the power to make treaties was exclusively veated 
inthe President and Senate. In sustaining this 
proposition the honorable senator had devoted an 
hour and a half to prove what was self-evident and 
written upon the face of the constitution. He (Mr. 
McD.) did not believe a word was said by that gen- 
tleman as to what were the proper subje-ts for a 
treaty, and what belonged to the legislative power of 
Congress. Did gentlemen on the other side find in 
the constitution such a rule as this, that territory can 
only be acquired first by the treaty-making power, 
and then admitted by Congress? It was not so 
written in the constitution. They must have ar- 
rived at that conclusion by some ingenious meta- 
physical process; and although he was once in 
some degree a metaphysician himself—he thanked 
God he was not so now—he confessed he was re- 
ally unable to comprehend the mode of reasoning 
by which they had brought themselves to such a 
conclusion. {It was ingenious beyond all compre- 
hension, to show that the framers of the constitu- 
tion had actually limited the power of Congress to 
the admission of new States arising upon the terri- 
tory then existing within the Union, and_ yet, that 


they meant that we should only acquire foreign | 
territory by an inferior power of the government. 


If this argument was really just; why’ was it not so 
written upon the face of the constitution? “Was it 
to be found in the constitution? Was there anything 
said there to prove that territory: can be acquired at 
A by the treaty-making power? No; the‘ power to 
acquire territory by. treaty was not sét down in the 
constitution by any express grant. ‘Which was the 
powe the legislative or the treaty-making power? 
donorable senators said it must be the ‘treaty-mak- 
ing power, and maintained their arguments by rais- 
ing analogies of other- governments—because in the 
governments of Europe it wasthe fashion to ac- 
ùire territory by treaty.. Did they ‘not recollect 
that, in all the powers’ of Europe, the war-making 
and treaty-making power were vested in ‘royal 
hands? In England it is the Queen who declares 
war inall her majesty. It is the Queen who wields 
the lance of Mars, In: all the powers of Europe 
the royal or ministerial powers declare war, and 
make war, and terminate war by treaties. With 
them the war-making and treaty-making powers 
are vested in the same hands. You find that terri- 
tory is acquired by the same hands. And how was it 
with us? There wasone mode of acquiring territo- 
ry, which every senator here admitte —and he was 
sure the humblest member of the federal conven- 
tion must have had that in mind—which belonged 
exclusively to Congress, and that was by con- 
quest. The power of declaring war was exclusive- 
ly vested in- the Congress of the United States; 
and the power of carrying on that war, and all the 
powers connected with it—the power of raisingian 
army, and the power of keeping navies—the power 
of raising revenue to sustain those armies and na- 
vies, and-all the machinery of war,—all were given 
exclusively to Congress, as well as the power to 
declare and to make war. Suppose some wrong to 
be committed upon the United States by Mexico, 
which the United States should deem sufficient justi- 
fiention for the declaration of a war of conquest 
against Mexico; suppose that war was to be de- 
clared to-morrow: who would declare i? Go-further: 
suppose the country conquered. You have sent 
fifty thousand men by land, and fifty thousand by 
sea by anavy of fifty ships-of-war—all by the direc- 
tion of Congress: Suppose the territory of alt 
Mexico proper conquered: Is not that a form of 
acquisition conformable to the constitution?. He 
doubted whether the idea of purchasing. territory 
with money ever entered into the heads of the 
framers of the constitution at all. But to follow out 
this idea of conquering Mexico, We conquer 
Mexico: the powers of that government submit: 
what agency had we with the treaty-making power 
in this acquisition? It was true, the President and 
his connsel of two-thirds ot: the Senate had his im- 
portant functions in carrying on this war; but he 
merely had an office to perform under Congress, 
like every other agent. The war is ended, and the 
conquest made. ould the honorable senator from 
Massachusetts tell him if that conquest would not 
be complete—if our title to it would not be com- 
plete—without consulting the President and the 
Senate, the treaty-making power? 
To be sure, asa matter of convenience, if we 
should not conquer the whole territory, but only 
some of the northern provinces, in order to get the 
consent of the remaining provinces ito would 
be necessary to resort to treaty; but. even in 
that cage the conquest was made; the whole 
thing was complete, and the President and 
“Senate in the paltry act of ratification 
did nothing more than the cleix who records the 
conquest, made through the agency of the-power 
belonging to Congress; and yet this little treaty- 
making power-—this power, conferred upon the 
President and his council, the Senate—was regard- 
ed by the honorable senator from Virginia as the 
great conservative power to which the framers of 
the constitution loeked for the salvation of their 
country against the iniquity and wickedness of the 
whole government—against the President, Senate, 
and all the members ofthe national legislature, act- 
_ing together! ` 
y Thus, the principal mode of acquiring terri- 
tory, in the contemplation of the framers of the 
constitution was, by war—which- power they ex- 
clusively delegated to the Congress of the United 
States; It appeared to him that if we were to dis- 
tinguish between the powers of acquiring territory, 
we must naturally refer to the power which only 
can declare war. : 
Su pore another case. There was butone other 
mode, he believed— or he looked upon discovery as 
no mode atall—in which territory could be acquired, 


and that was by purchase. Now, in regard to this 


. thing of purchase, if his historical. reading -had-not 


misled him, or if his memory was correct as to what 
he had read, he was rather under the impression that 
political philosophers in England, in speaking of the 
acquisition of dominion over that terfitory by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his associates, set it down 
as title acquired by purchase, and held the expenses 
incurred in acquiring that territory as quite equiva- 
lent. to the acquisition -by purchase. He should 
say, asa rule; that the power in the government 
that could acquire territory by conquest, naturally 
implied that the power was vested in that depart- 


ment also, as a necessary consequence, to ‘acquire it - 


by purchase. | = 

But there was a mùch stronger reason than this. 
Suppose we buy Texas or Mexico for money by 
making a specific contract, as in the case of Louis- 
jana or Florida; Louisiana for fifteen millions, and 
Florida for ten millions: what. are the elements of 
the contract? What were the elements of the con- 
tract? We contracted to pay them. ten and fifteen 
millions of dollars. 
thirds or three-thirds of the Senate, raise one ‘cerit 
of this money? . Could they raise one cent of reven- 
ue? Could they raise money enough to pay their 
own salaries? They had no power at all in the col- 
lection of it; and yet they areto make a contract, 
which consists in paying money on our part, with- 
out the power to raise one cent of itl This was 
against all analogy. It was against all those: anal- 
ogies drawn, not from the. practices of other gov- 
ernments, but from the constitution of the United 
States, and its express grants. 

Congress has the express grant of raising revenue, 
and appropriating money; but gentlemen argue that 
Congress has nothing to do with purchasing foreign 
territory. Mr. Jefferson in the purchase of Louis- 
lana, according to his recollection, and Mr. Monroe 
in the purchase of Florida, first required Congress to 
appropriate the means. Mr. Jefferson asked the sum 
of twenty millions of dollars for certain mysterious 
pärposes connected with our foreign relations. [Mr. 

UCHANAN said that was too largea sum.] He was 
pretty sure that was the amount ‘of the appropria- 
tion for this secret service. He knew this, that. he 
had often heard it stated asa part of the history of 
the times, that Mr. Jefferson would not move in this 
purchase until he got the sanction of Congress by 


this secret appropriation. Mr. Jefferson knew too’ 


well the disposition of power, not to know that all 
the power in making contracts belongs to Congress 
exclusively. ` 

Without any sort of qualification therefor, he (Mr. 
Mcpurriz) should say, if this clause authorizing 
Congress to admit new States into the Union did not 
exist; if there had been no clause upon the subject; 
that if foreign territory was to be acquired at all, 
the power properly belongs to Conress. By a 
strange inversion of rules, gentlemen take for grant- 
ed that the framers of the constitution looked upon 
the President and two-thirds of the Senate as a sort 
of sacred security, subject, like the sacredness of 
kings in some countries, to none of the. frailties of 
our nature. When the honorable senator from 
Virginia, who was really instructed in all . the 
branches of the government, looked at the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate as the great guaranty 
against mischief of every description, did not the 
gentleman recollect what was the difference in the 
formation of the constitution, between a majority of 
the Senate then and now? He would tell him. A 
two-thirds majority of the Senate then—thirteen 
States, twenty-six votes—was four. A majority 
was fourteen. Two-thirds of the Senate eighteen— 
difference four. Now, the honorable senator, per- 
haps, believed that these illustrious patriots, so often 
eulogized as more than men, who formed the con- 
stitution of the United States, regarded a miserable 
squad of four senators, miserable frail beings as we are, 
as a safer depositary of power than the whole of the 
departments of the government united. Did ‘the 
framers of the consitution actually suppose that the 
President, with this corps of four senators, furnished 
a much better security against abuse of. this power 
of carrying ona treaty with a foreign nation than 
that popular branch. of the national legislature, com- 
ing directly from the people? . 

[Here Mr. Rives, who had been absent, entered, 
and took his seat. 

Mr. McDurriz expressed his satisfaction at see- 
ing the senator from Virginia in his place, and re- 
capitulated the latter part of his remarks.]- 

He would ask the honorable senator how long he 
expected that high degree of political purity to con- 


‘to be important. to show that the Senate of: the 


Could the President, with two- . 


tinue in this government—how long he expected it ` 


to be before he could stand up before the -people of 
the United States and say, I am sure the President 
of the United States cannot buy ‘up four senators by 
four foreign missions; and fo say to the Senate and 
and President, that our forefathers were said to 
have had such extraordinary confidence in them 
that they deemed four such individuals a safer.de- 
positary of power than all the government together. 
. At the last session of Congress when it appeared 


United States could not introduce a bill reducing 
revenue, because it could not introduce a billto in- 
crease revenue; he thought it was the earnest desire 
of some gentlemen then to show thatthe President 
and the Senate were worse than nothing; and could 
not put their fingers upon it until they. got the com- 
mand from the other House. ane 
‘Herecollected reading that onè of the old members 
of the convention——a very wise man, too—contend- 
ed- very gravely that this was a very dangerous 
body; and went on. to speculate that, in the course 
of fifty years, Congress would be ‘in everlasting 
session—the Senate referring to precedents at every 
step, aristocratic in every movement, and separat- 
ing itself as much as possible from the pcople. 


“Was it to be supposed that, in those primitive days, 


those sagacious men should have given this treaty- 
making power to the President and the Senate upon 
the ground that. they were the safest depositaries of 
the whole government? 

Gentlemen might rest assured that the framers 
of the constitution looked upon the Senate, in con- 
nection with the executive, only in relation to par- 
ticular subjects, which it was convenient to refer to 
them. It was with no suspicion or alarm in regard 
to the legislative department. They never expected 
to see the anomaly here which has been presented. 
They expected that if they ever saw a Cæsar, it 
would be a Cæsar with a Senate at his heeels. And 
allow him (Mr. McD.) to say, that if we now had 
the Cæsar of the gentlemen on the other side, this 
Senate would be at his heels. 

‘The Senate was a small body; and from that cir- 
cumstance alone, it was ten times as easy to buy 
them up as it would be to buy up the House of 
Representatives. It wasa small body, and held its 
office by along tenure. Therefore if there was any 
truth. in this principle, it was that the Senate 
was a more dangerous body—a body less to be 
trusted than the body in whom no power had 
been vested by the the forms of the constitution, 
except in case of necessity.. Look over the records 
of the time—look over the history of the constitu- 
tion, and you will see that the President was se- 
lected to make treaties because he was a single man, 
not because he was a man more worthy of trust 
tban three hundred coming directly from the peo- 
ple. They selected him’ because, being a single 
man, he could carry on a treaty with that secresy 
necessary to its success, which, in a large body of 
men, could not be so well observed. - 

Such were the grounds upon which the powers of 
making treaties were conferred upon the President 
and Senate by the framers of the constitution {It 
was upon no conception that the Senate represented 
the States; but upon the conception that the Senate 
was a small body, and therefore less liable to de- 
lays, and better for secresy than the larger body. : 

If this apply to the treaty and war-making pow- 
ers, what do we say? If itcan be done by legisla- 
tion, let itbe done. ‘That isthe mode. Butcom- 
pare these powers. Which is the more dangerous, 
to acquire territory by Congress or by purchase? If 
it is acquired by Congress, it is done atall events by 
the same power which is to pay forit,and by the 
same power that exercises the war-making power— 
the power which authorizes the raising of armies, 
creating them in all their panoply, by which victory 
and conquest are achieved. In the case of pur- 
chase by treaty, the President, who should pur- 
chase a territory without being assured of the ratifi- 
cation of the House of Representatives, would de- 
serve, if he stipulated to pay the money, to receive 
the just reward of presumption and unauthorized 
authority; and even Mr. Jefferson, all-powerful as 
he was in the confidence of the people, would not. 


“venture to enter. into the negotiation of Louisiana, 


before he was assured, by an appropriation made by 
Congress for secret service, that the stipulations 
which he made should be fulfilled. 

If the honorable. senator from Massachusettes had 
stood on the ground which he (Mr. McD.) understood 
him to take originally, it would have been a bold 
and manly ground. He understood him to say, 


| that he did not contend for the power of the 


President and Senate against the legislature, 
or the legislature against the President; but 
he contended for the people against both; and that 
no branch of this government could bring in terri- 


tory that did not-belong to the United States at the 


time of the adoption of the ‘constitution. That would 


| have been ground to stand upon. The ‘honorable 


senator could stand upon terra firma there. But the 
moment you abandon that, and-say that the framers 


; of the constitution did not intend to give this power 


to admit néw States out of territory subsequently 


acquired to Congress—the moment you admit that 


Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas had been consti- 


` tutionally admitted as members of -this Union, you 
| admit away the whole argument. You have not an 


inch of constitutional ground to stand upon. What 
was the argument? That the President and two-thirds 
of the Senate may negotiate for the acquisition of 
Mexico, with Santa Anna, or any other usurper 
sitting there, who cedes the whole Mexican territo- 
ry; péopled as‘she is with Spaniards and In- 
dians, “negroes and mestezos, and all possible 
varieties of kind and color, and this territo- 
ry, thus acquired to-day, with, this heterogeneous 
population—“black spirits and white spirits, grey 
spirits and blue,” by this clause converzatione, the 
treaty-making power, (the Presideŭt and the Senate, ) 
and to-morrow what is done?. Why this dreadful, 
tremendous, frightful legislative power may come 
in, and admit as a State into this Union, this ver 
territory thus acquired, with all its classes of inhabi- 
tants, of all casts and all religions, to a sacred fra- 
ternity with the other States of the Union. Now, 
he would ask the honorable senator from Virginia 
if there was any mode by which a distinction could 
be drawn, so as to make it understood that Con- 
gress cannot admit a new State peopled with our 
own peuple—once belonging to us, of our ownstock, 
brought up under the same institutions, educated.at 
the same schools, worshipping at thesame altar, and 
protesting against the act by which they were ceded 
to a foreign power—that this people, desiring to 
come back to us, cannot be admitted into the Union; 
and yet we could admit Mexico to-morrow if she 
were acquired by treaty to-day, with all her popula- 
tion, which constitute’ treble that of Texas. It did 
appear to him that all the analogies of the constitu- 
tion hold us to this fact irresistibly, that ifa foreign 
territory can be acquired at all, it can be acquired by 
the legislative power, unless there is some physical 
obstacle in the way. If you stipulate terms that 
can only, in point of fact, be accomplished by 
ministers, these ministers undoubtedly must be 
sent to the President; but even then, the Presi- 
dent would be as’ much a ministerial function- 
ary in the service. of Congress as the minister 
from another government would be in his 
hands. What was the function to which reference 
had been so .often made during this debate, both in 
the halls of Congress and in. the newspapers, which 
it was ‘so indispensable that the President and Sen- 
ate should perform? Suppose we buy territroy, 
do we call upon the President and Senate alone to 
give our consent? Was there any senator here who 
supposed that the framers of the constitution had 
confided this power exclusively to the President 
and Senate, without any reference to the popular 
branch of the national legislature? The President 
and Senate would not dare to act unless the consent 
of the’ people and of Congress had been given in 
some form, 

Thus it appeared, from the arguments of honor- 
able senators: upon this subject, that because, in 
some cases, it might be necessary to call upon the 
President and Senate to ratify and record a contract, 
this was'an exclusive . power sacredly given to 
them. : l 

The honorable senator-on the other side [Mr. 
Darron] said nothing more to-day than that. the 
treaty-making power was vested in the President 
ond Senate, without advancing an argument, if he 
(Mr. McD.) understood him, to show the extent of 
that power on the subjects embraced in it. That the 
acquisition of territory belongs to that power, had 
not yet, in his judement, been established by any 
arguments which he had heard on the other side. 
On the contrary, all the analogies of the constitu 
tion proved directly the reverse. 

Now, in regard to precedents upon this subject. 
How was Scotland united to England? He had not 
looked at the books of history to refresh his mem- 

‘ory, but, if his recollection was correct, it was done 
by a mutual act of Parliament. 

Mr. DAYTON here interposed to say, that as his 
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reading was rather fresher than the honorable. sen- 
ator’s, he would, with his permission, state how 
that union was.performed. There were commis- 
Sioners mutually. appointed by the two. govern- 
, ments. They.made the treaty, signed the instra- 


‘ments of “writing, reported each to’ their respective - 


Ament; and then, an act of Parliament was pass- 
‘ed: recognising what had been performed by the com- 
„missioners. . > 

Mr: McDUFFIE resumed. That did not`alter 

„the truth of his position at all.” The whole act was 
in point of fact-a legislative one} and it was also by 
o aet of Parliament that Ireland was ùnited to Eng- 
and. 

What are we abòut to do? We are about to ad- 
mit a foreign State—a State which is now a foreign 
State, but which ceases to be foreign the moment she 
comes in; and, preparing herself according to the 
prescribed forms of the constitution before she 
comes in; we are about to admit her as a sister State 
into. this confederacy of sister States. By all the 
analogies of constitutional law, and all the analogies 
of history—by all the analogies of sense and reason, 
he appealed to the honorable senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he (Mr.Cuoare] believed that this thing of 
acquiring foreign territory with a view to admitting it 
asa State hereafter, belonged at all to the treaty-making 
power Tt was against all renson—all analogy. The 
nonorable senator thinks it lawfully belongs to the 

eople-of the United States to admit new States. 

e (Mr. McD.) should have thought so too, if it 
had not been for these five or six plain words: ‘New 
States may be admitted-by the Congress.” But for 

„that he should go back with the honorable senator; 
but there was no half-way ground. He thought 
that upon this quiekeand the honorable senator must 
go down. He hoped he might not do so in politics, 
although some had prophesied as much. There 
was no half-way house to rest at upon this question. 

A few yous in regard to another point. in 
attempting to construe away one of the very plainest 
clauses of the constitution, and one of the horiet 
it was a little extraordinary that the honorable 
senator from Virginia, forgetting that brevity is the 
soul of wit, seemed to regard it as a conclusive rea- 
son why such a tremer dous power should not be 

iven to Congress because it was in so short a clause. 

t was not to be believed for a moment that the 
framers of the constitution should delegate to Con- 
gress a power so important, so comprehensive, in 
afew words. Thehonorable senator found another 
objection, which was still more striking. He seem- 
ed to think it placed in an extraordinary position 
‘in the constitution. Now he(Mr. McD.) suspected 
that the honorable senator had not ascertained pre- 
cisely whether this was not a mistake committed 
by the printer, Did he go to the original manu- 
scrip? Perhaps the largest letters in the manu- 
script, conspicuous over all others, like the inserip- 
tion of John Hancock in the declaration of inde- 

endence, had attracted his attention first. Really, 
if we were to object to this power because it wasin 
a few words, or happened to be found ina dark 
corner, the constitution would soon be divested of 
iis more important grants. 

But it was a little extraordinary that ‘the honora- 
ble senator from Virginia, who had been brought 
up as one of the most strict of that sect, in the 
school of State rights and strict construction, should 
be the first, thus educated and thus associated, to 
seta woful example of annihilating the plain and 
express powers of the constitution, by this exor- 
cism—this glorious system of construction. Did 
not the honorable senator see—did he not know 
that the same power that destroys can create—a 
power ten thousand times more dangerous? He 
warned him to beware when he attempted to trample 
down an express clause of the constitution, he 
struck at all the rights granted to us by the framers 
of that instrument. 

Thus these words in the constitution, plain as 
they are, comprehensive as they are, unequivocal as 
they are—“ Congress may admit new States into this 
Union”-—were deemed by the honorable senator to 
read, by interpolation, “Congress may admit new 
States into the Union, arising within the territory 
now belonging to the Union.” Yet he claims to ad- 
here to the constitution! Did he find this limitation 
upon the face of that instrument? _ 

According to his (Mr. McD.’s) views of the con- 
stitution, every proposition submitted in relation to 
that clause. before the convention was a fair sub- 
ject of consideration. He well remembered that the 
first proposition upon this subject was, that Con- 
gress could admit new States lawfully arising within 


soner—every judge upon the bench—avery states- 
man would say that, if this proposition was origin- 
ally submitted to the convention, and not finally 
found in the constitution, it would be conclusive 
evidence that the words not. therein found were in- 


tended to be stricken out. This proposition wascan- | 


‘fined to those States which would lawfully arise within 
the existing territory ofthe Union. Now, senators 


` said that the reason why this clause of the constitu- 


tion was not finally_incorporated, was to get rid of 
the word lawfully; that Vermont was in a'sort of re- 
bellious unlawful state, so that if they incorporated 
the clause with this word it. would exclude her; 
and..it was, therefore, deemed indispensable to ex- 
clude the word lawfully. Did it not occur to the 
honorable senators ingenious mind that if 
the ‘object of the convention had been mere- 
ly to get rid of the word lawfully, 
could have stricken it out, and left the vest as it was? 
How would it then read? Exactly -as honorable 
senators on the other side interpreted the existing 
clause: “Corgress may admit into the Union new 
States arising within. the limits of the Union.” Hf 
that was what they intended, why did they not 
strike out the single word lawfully? Why did they 
insert another clause. calculated to deceive if it 
does not.mean what it says? 

Again: To show of how little value are all these 
readings of the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution; and to show how ‘lite importance we 
ought to attach to the reasons which influenced this 
great man or that, in the convention or out of it, he 
referred to the conflicting inferences which senators 
had drawn from the remarks of the same authorities. 
One senator gets up and reads a quotation from the 
remarks of Gouverneur Morris, sits down, and is 
followed by another senator, who reads an extract 
from aletter written by him, contradicting all that 
was read before. 

All these readings amounted to nothing. Te 
would not give a pinch of snuff for the interpreta- 
tion drawn from what this member or that mem- 
ber of the convention said. He protested against 
considering the constitution by anything but itself, 
and the various propositions submitted during its 
discussion. If‘gentlemen went beyond that, they 
went out upon the boundless ocean. 

He stood upon the plain letter of the constitution, 
not because it was a aia letter merely, but because 
it was sustained by reason and the nature of things, 
and al] the analogies existing under this govern- 
ment, and the analogies of the constitution itself. 
This power to admit new States into the Union, as 
far as that could be done, was expressly given to 
Congress; and it was in vain to say that Congress 
could notadmit a foreign State, but could admit 
territory acquired by the treaty-making power—that 
Congress could admit the citizens, and army, and 
navy, and ‘all the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
but not the land itself. 

He did not intend, when he rose, to make a 
speech half so long. Fie bad thrown out the prom- 
inent suggestions which had occurred to him, with- 
out any previous. preparation; And he would con- 
elude by asking if the power to admit Texas—con- 
stituted as she is, a neighboring’ province, the soil 
originally belonging to us, her population in a great 
part once citizens of our own country, who went 
away from us under a protest, and now come back 
with their hands and hearts open to embrace us— 
was now to be denied, given as it is under an ex- 
press clause of the constitmtion? ; 

he arguments which he had heard urged upon 
this floor, would, in the hands of a despotic Presi- 
dent, annihilate the liberties of this country. It was 
a most dangerous thing to establish a precedent of 
this kind. It was equally-as dangerous to deny this 
power to Congress now, as if it did not exist in the 
constitution at all, and gentlemen.were attempting 
to create it by construction. He trusted, therefore, 


‘that honorable senators would throw off their preju- 


dices, and approach this great national question with 
that spirit in which sucha question as this ought to 
be approached. 

{Ble had often imagined what. an extraordinary 


spectacle the Congress of the United States must . 


present to the European nations. He had imagined 


how the ministers and kings of Europe were laugh- . 


ing in their sleeves ‘at the spectacle which we were 


; now presenting: while Great Britain, three or four 


thousand miles from Texas, is moving heaven and 


? earth to prevent the United States from doing the 


just, and necessary, and rational act of.: national 
prudence, of admitting a neighboring territory that 


the limits of the United States. Every logical Tea- l 


they ` 


once belonged to her, and peopled by her own peo- 


ple, Great Britain is exerting all her ingenuity to 


extend that tremendous ‘power which she exercises 
over the deep, and over the face of the whole. world. 
While she’ is pursuing her purpose in’ endeavor- 
ing to secure an alliance, we here, with a free offer 
on the part of Texas to surrender her sovereignty to 
us, conformably to her constitution and-ours—while 
she is coming into our arms without money and 
without price—iwe are gravely debating here technical 
and constitutional questions to éstablish a-conolusion 
by which we can deprive ourselves of the great ben- 
okt that is offered tous. .He regretted- that he had 
not brought a statement with him, whick he had cut 
out-of the Intelligencer the other day, taken from the 


‘London Times, that he ‘might show honorable sen- 
i + p ~ 


ators in what a glorious estimate we aie held by the 
ministers of England. “They say that the Senate of 
the United States is the only part of the government 
worth a figz—becaùse the Senate had the boldness to 
set itself up against the President! i re 
’ Suppose we lose Texas finally? Senators might 

judge as they pleased of his belief, but he said now, 
in couclusion, that if we should lose Texas by the 
conduet of this Senate, we would be the.jest and the 
laughing stock of Europe.| ', 

Mr. MeD. having finished his remarks, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 
Mownay, February 24, 1845. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury on the tonnage 
and navigation of the United States: laid on the ta- 
ble and ordered to be printed. i : 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved the printing of 10,000 
extra copies of the report received a few days ago 
from the Kany Department, giving the amount 
of goods imported. into the country, distinguishing 
the free goods from the dutiable goods, with the 
rate of duty on each, * ` 4 

The SPEAKER said that the motion could not 
be entertained without the unanimous consent of the 
House. i 

Mr. BRODHEAD objected, and the motion was 
not received. i 

Mr. J P. KENNEDY moved for the printing of 
the usual number of extra copies of the report just 
received from the ‘Treasury Department on tonnage 
and navigation. 

The CHAIR said the motion could only be enter- 
tained by general consent. f f 

Objections were made, and the motion was not 
received. A 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a report 
from the Treasury Department transmitting a state- 
ment from the First Comptroller of the Treasury of 
the official emoluments of the officers of the customs, 
together with a statement of commissions on dis- 
bursements: laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. . , a 

Also a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment enclosing a report from the Treasurer of the 
United States containing an account of the receipts 
and disbursements. of the United States for the year 
ending 30th-June, 1844: laid on the table, and order- 
ed to be printed. ; 

Also a message from the President of the United 
States, made in compliance with a resolution of the 
House of the 23d January last, inquiring if any, and 
what, officers of the United States have been guilty 
of embezzlement since the. 19th of August, 1841, and 
if so, whether such officers have been prosecuted as 
provided by law, transmitting letters from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the Post Office Department, giving the 


information that no cases of embezzlement had taken 


place since 19th August, 1841, except in the case of 
a postmaster in Kentucky, who had been removed 
from office, and instructions given for his immediate 
prosecution: laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. > ; é 

Also a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting copies of contracts relating to light- 
houses, marine Rewpieala, &c.: laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also a communication from the War Department 
transmitting the report of Lieut. Fremontof his ex- 


| pedition west of the Rocky mountains. 


Mr. BOWLIN called for the reading of the report 
which he wished to follow up with a motion to print 
it. As the printing of this document could not be 
executed before the adjournment, he wished: the 
House to order its being done in the recess. The 
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document was a very interesting one, and he thought 
no. objection would be made to printing it. ; 

Objections were made by several, and the motion 
was not received. ‘ 

The following bills from the Senate were several- 
ly read twice, and ‘referred to appropriate commit- 
tees: 

An act extending the jurisdiction of the district 
courts, in certain cases, to the lakes and navigable 
waters of the same. 

An act extending the patent heretofore granted to 
William Woodward. ` : 

An act for the relief of Noah Miller, of the State of 
Maine; and 
_ An act for the relief of the corporation of Wash- 
ington. 

The bill from the Senate entitled An act supple- 
mentary to the act to repeal the act for the better or- 
ganization of the district courts of the United States 
in the State of Louisiana, and for other purposes, 
was read twice. 

Mr. I. E. MORSE moved that the bill be put on 
its passage, which was agreed to; and if was accord- 
ingly read the third time and passed. 

‘The bill from the Senate entided An act to amend 
the act entitled an act to carry into effect in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, the existing 
compacts with those States in regard to the five per 
cent. fund for school purposes, was read twice. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the bill be put on its 
passage, which was agreed to; and it was according- 
ly read the third time and passed. 

WESTERN WATERS. 

Mr. TIBBATTS said that, with the view of 
moving to take up the bills making appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, he moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman could move 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union; and when that motion was carried, it 

* would be competent for the committee to take up 
what business it pleased. 

Mr. TIBBATTS said he was aware of that. He 
only intended to give notice of the motion he would 
make, if the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole prevailed. 

The question being put, the motion of Mr. Tre- 
BATTS was agreed to; and the [louse accordingly re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
atate of the Union, Mr. Weucer, of Ohio, in the 
chair. 

Mr. BURKE moved to take up the joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate authorizing the Attorney General 
to contract for a certain number of copies of a pro- 
posed edition of the laws of the United States, 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to take up the post office 
bill. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved to take up the bill ma- 
king approprianons for the improvement of certain 
harbors and rivers. 

Mr. McK AY moved that the committee take up 
the army appropriation bill. 

The question was first put on Mr. Burkr’s mo- 
tion; and it was rejected. 

The question was next put on Mr. McKay’s mo- 
tion; and it was also rejected—ayes 73, noes 95. 


POST OFFICE BILL. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee take 
up Senate bill No. 46, to reduce the rates of postage, 
to limit the use and correct the abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege, and for the prevention of frauds on the 
revenues of the Post Office. 

Tellers were then called for, and Messrs. CALEB 
B. Smitu and Timmparts were appointed; and, hav- 
ing taken the vote, they reported 101 in the affirma- 
tive and 28 in the negative. 

The CLERK then read the bill through all its 
sections, 

The reading of the bill having been concluded, 
and the first section being under consideration,( which 
establishes a uniform rate of postage, viz: 5 cents 
for all distances for letters‘or parcels not exceeding 
in weight one-half ounce, which are deemed single 
letters; charges two cents on drop letters, and on ad- 
vertised letters the additional charge of advertising,) 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend by striking out 


and inserting as a substitute therefor, the first sec- - 


tion, slightly modified, of the bill reported by Mr. 
Harp, from the committee ofthe Pouse. This 
amendment proposes to make the rates of postage 
on “single sheets of paper”? for 100 miles and un- 
der 5 cents, and over that distance 10 cents; doubles, 
trebles, or quadruples the charge for two, three, or 
four sheets; until the package arrives at the weight 
of one ounce avoirdupois, when it is charged: quad- 
ruple the single rates, and an additional single sost- 
age for each additional half ounce; provides that.the 
postages aforesaid be prepaid, and if not prepaid, 
doubles the foregoing rates; charges 3 cents on drop 
letters, unless prepaid, in which case 2 cents; charges 
2 cents additional on advertised letters; prescribes 
that it shall not be necessary to advertise letters 
which have been refused by those to whom directed; 
providing for their being sent, marked “refused,” 
to the dead-letter office; subjects to the foregoing rates 
and charges every article or thing sent by mail, ex- 
cept those by this act sent free, unless it be a news- 
paper, pamphlet, or other printed matter “hereinafter 
mentioned, containing no written matter whatever 
beyond the address and the name of the person send- 
ing the same, nor any mark or sign to serve the 
purpose of a written communication; and which 
shall be so folded or enveloped as to be open at least 
at one end.” 

Mr. HOPKINS obtained the floor, but yielded 
for a moment at the request of 

Mr. JAMESON, who moved an amendment to 
the first section, to establish the rate 5 cents for 200 
miles and under; of 10 cents between 200 and 400 
miles; and of 20 cents over 400 miles. 

Mr. HOPKINS said he had, from the commence- 
ment of the present session, believed the Post Office 
Department a doomed department of the public ser- 
vice; he had believed that it would not bear the re- 
duction which seemed to be desired on almost every 
side of the House. He was content, however, upon 
reflection, to agree to three rates of postage—5, 10, 
and 15 cents That, of itself, would be a heavy re- 
auction. He did not believe the service would bear 
a greater one, But the committee of this House, 
after great reflection on the subject, and, as he be- 
lieved, with an anxious desire on the part of every 
member of the committee to arrive at some safe con- 
clusion, differed with him, and had recommended 
to the House two rates—5 and 10 cents; for 300 
miles and less, 5 cents. He believed that distance 
ought to be reduced to 100 miles. He knew there 
were strong arguments against it. It would be con- 
tended, if this lowest rate did not extend to 300 
miles, so as to embrace the points between which 
the private expresses chiefly operated, that that illi- 
cit service would still continue, to the injury of the 
Post Office Department; and that much of the mail 
matter would find its way of transmission through 
these expresses. But gentlemen must carry along 
with that idea another, viz: thatthe private express- 
es between the chief cities of the Union would 
make a profitable business at less than 5 cents. 
When they reduced to- five cents between New 
York and Philadelphia, the private expresses would 
still carry at 3 cents, and make it a profitable busi- 
ness. It was. utterly impossible, therefore, to put 
down the private expresses by reducing the rates 
of postage if they still preserved the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the department, viz: that it shall be left to 
its own income for support; for itmust be perceived 
that the moment the rates of postage were reduced 
so as to break down these expresses the unprofit- 
able routes must be broken down, or the depart- 
ment must become a charge on the treasury. 
That was clear. This government could not com- 
pete with the private expresses, and they could not 
compal the private expenses to keep up on unpro- 
fitable routes. The consequence was that the pri- 
vate expresses would never supply the interior of 
the country—that they would never carry the mail 
matter along the sparsely settled regionsof the South 
and West. 

The proposition, therefore, presented this alterna- 
tive: if they adopted the rate of postage established 
by the Senate bill, the service must either be cur- 
tailed and crippled in a corresponding degree, or the 
department must be put on the national treasury. 

e appealed to gentlemen to vote with him to 
apply the Scent rate to 100 miles; and if hereafter it 


was found that the service would admit of its boing 
extended to 200 or 300 miles, how easily it- might 
be accomplished. by a bill of one ‘section to‘ that ef- 


‘fect. - He would be glad, if the service admitted, to 
‘see the 5 cent rate extended to the whole Union, 
“and for small distances: the 2 cent rate;. but it was 


not for a moment imaginable -that .it ‘could be 
done: He warned gentlemen if . the~ Senate 
bill passed there would result a deficiency in 
the revenues of the department of not 
less than three millions dollars. The bill proposed 
a uniform rate of five cents. -The present number 
of letters averaged about twenty-seven millions; let 
them suppose that the mail correspondence of: the 
country was increased in the highest ratio claimed 
by the-most imaginary’ advocate of the cheap sys- 
tem, and then we had forty millions of letters, which 
would give a revenue at farthest not’ exceeding two 
millions; and this on the hypothesis that each letter 
was asingle letter. But this bill went further, and 
applied the single rate to all packages not exceeding 
half ounce in weight, which It considered. single let- 
ters. Instead of this increasing the commercial 
correspondence of the country, it would reduce it. 
The thin French letter paper would be obtaine: 
eight sheets of which might enclosed in an énvelofe, 
and not weigh over half an ounce. Did they believe 
that our merchants would send single sheets, when 
the law would allowthem eight sheets at the same 
rate? If one had not so many letters to send, some 
half dozen houses would combine together for the 
purpose of making up the half ounce. Then the 
whole increase of the correspondence of the coun- 
try would be of friendly correspondence. The 
commercial correspondence would be decreased un- 
der the Senate bill. ae 

But supposing that the correspondence was in- 
creased, and that the number of letters was swollen 
up to forty millions, it would give but two millions 
of revenue; and he maintained, with the half ounce 
principle, we would not realize more one and a half 
millions of dollars; and that the returns to the. next 
Congress, if the bill became a law, would demon- 
strate it, 


He knew it had been said that the mail matter in 


England had greatly increased under the penny- 
postage system. He referred to several circum- 
stances which, in this country, would tend to oppose 
its so successful operation, viz: the comparative 
sparcity of population, the greater distance of routes, 
the greater expenses thereon, &c., and, in view of the 
utter failure in which the experiment. must result, 
declared he would leave it to other gentlemen to 
perform the miserable office of cateringto the com- 
mands of the commercial cities of the Union. 

He did not mean to labor this question. . He sub- 
mitted the bill to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Haroin,] who was familiar with it in all its opera- 
tions, to take chaige of it. The gentleman’s con- 
stituents had a deeper interest in it than his constit- 
uents had. 

But he would enumerate one or two among the 
many objections to it. After all that had been said 
on this subject by the city presses—after they had 
applied the lash so freely on this House, and on no 
member in a spirit of greater denunciation than on 
himself, notwithstanding it was said that this bill 
was amply discussed in the Senate, and we ought 
not dare to amend it, it would be found, in his hum- 
ble judgment, one of the crudest pieces of legisla- 
tion that had ever passed any deliberative body. 
Under this bill would it be believed that the post- 
master in Boston would be annually a debtor to the 
government of some $7,000? He explained that 
the necessary incidental expenses of the post office 
were about $17,000, and that with the highest esti- 
mated increase of letters of 100 per cent., his com- 
mission would still fall short of this amount by 
$7,000. There would be a like defieit of commis- 
sion to the amount of $2,000, in St. Louis; and 
similar would be the state of the case in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and the other large cities. 

Another objection which he named was in rela- 
tion to the franking privilege. If any one thing 
more distinctly than another was demanded 
in the numerous petitions on this subject, it was the 
entire abolition of this franking privilege; yet it was 
reserved under this bill, and that in a very objec- 
tionable form, as by it members of Congress were 


. 


338 


allowed to send a certain number of letters free, 


while for those they received they. were thrown on. 


the mercy of the government. It was, in fact, giv- 
ing the franking privilege to the man in the country 
with whom they corresponded, while the letters re- 


ceived by. members of Congress on business for- 


others -were “not comprehended within this priv- 


ilege. . 

ie repeated; he believed the service was doomed. 
At was to go on to the national treasury without 
check or limitation. It was for the-wisdom of this 
House to determine whether they would thus allow 
this department of the government, which now, and 
since the commencement of the government, had 
had the wholesome, salutary check upon it of being 
required to support itself, to be thrown on the gen- 
eral government. In his humble judgment, if this 
bill were passed,” ten years would not elapse before 
it would be an annual charge of ten millions of dol- 
lars on the treasury. 

Mr. RATHBUN was not disposed to take up 
the time of the House. He had a few words, how- 
ever, to say on this bill. it was evident, if they 
meant to make any improvement by the reduction 
of the rates of postage, they must take the present 
bill, which, he admitted, had some defects in jt. 
He was not disposed to yield or succumb to the dic- 
tation of the other branch of the legislature—as little 
so disposed as any other member. But when they 
had a boon like the present offered, notwithstanding 
the numerous defects of the bill, he was disposed to 
accept it. 

He had no apprehension that the present bill 
would not, after a-brief experience, produce as much 
revenue as the present rates of postage yielded. He 
looked upon it as one of the plainest propositions in 
the world. Like the reduction of fare on steam- 
boats and railroads, it would increase the amount of 
business. In addition to our experience in this 
country of the effect of such reductions, we had be- 
fore us the experience of Great Britain upon this 
identical subject—that the reduction of the rates of 
postage, instead of decreasing the amount of letters 
sent, increased it. There, the rate formerly was 
7 pence, and it was reduced to 1 penny—one-seventh 
of that previously established; here, the highest rate 
was 25 cents; it was proposed to reduce it to 5 cents, 
or to one-fifth; and, if they took the average, it was 
but little over, or did not at all exceed, a reduction 
to one-third of the former rates. 

As to the argument that the compensation of the 
postmasters at Boston, New York, and other large 
offices, would be so reduced that they would be an- 
nually brought in debt, he thought there was no 
weight in it. He was pretty sure that whether this 
bill passed or not, there would always be hundreds 
of persons anxious to fill these offices. He was for 
taking this bill with all its defects and imperfections, 
without any alteration, as it was infinitely better 
than the present system. He looked upon taxa- 
tion upon correspondence as a grievous burden 
upon the intelligence and literature of the country. 
He looked upon cheap communication through the 
mails as the pioneer to the universal intelligence of 
the nation. Even if the effects of this reform should 
be as argued by the gentleman from Virginia, to 
draw two or three millions annually from the treasu- 
ry, he would be willing to go for it. We have (said 
he) a fund—he meant the land fund—which could 
very properly be devoted to this purpose. There 
was one project on foot for distributing the land 
fund among the several States, and another for 
ceding the lands to the States in which they lie— 
neither of. which projects could stand in competition 
with the one for devoting it to the dissemination of 
intelligence among the people. 

He now moved that the committee rise, for the 
purpose of allowing him to introduce a resolution to 
terminate debate on this billin ten minutes. 

The question was taken on this motion by tellers, 
(Messrs. P. Kine and Tuomasson,) and decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 83, noes 54; and the commit- 
tee rose and reported progress. 

Mr. HAMLIN then offered a resolution to termi- 
nate debate in Committee of the Whole in ten min- 
utes after the House should again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. El. called for the previous question on this mo- 
ton. 

Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR asked if it would 
be in order to move to amend this resolution. 

The SPEAKER said it would not, the previous 
question having been called. 

Mr. COBB moved a call of the House before 
taking the question on secanding the previous ques- 
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tion, in order that they might know whether a ma~ 
jority of that House was determined to gag the 
~members and put down all debate on this bil Mr. 
C. called for the yeas and nays on his motion. 

Mr. HAMLIN modified his motion by striking 
out 10 minutes and inserting two hours after the 
House shall again resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole. : py ce 

Mr. PAYNE proposed to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Coss] to withdraw his motion, so 
maat he might move to lay the resolution on the ta- 

le. : 

Mr. COBB declined withdrawing his motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the question 
was taken on Mr. Coss’s motion—resulting in yeas 
64, nays 112. s 

So a call of the House was not ordered. 

The question then recurred on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question. 

Mr. PAYNE moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; and on this he called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted thus—yeas 74, 
nays 104. 

So the resolution was not laid upon the table. 

The question again recurred on seconding the 
demand for the previous question. : 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF called for tellers on that 
question; and they were ordered. 

Messrs. GRINNELL and Dovenass were appointed, 
and they reported 87 in the affirmative and 63 in the 
negative. i 

So there was a second. 

The next question was, “Shall the main question 
be now pul?” 5 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved a call of the House. 

Mr. GEO. W. JONES called for the yeas and 


nays. 

The SPEAKER was understood to decide that, 
as the previous question had been seconded, a call 
of the House was not now in order. 

Mr. GEO. W. JONES inquired if it was in order 
to move to lay the resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER thought that motion was like- 
wise out of order. 

Mr. GEO. W. JONES inquired if it would be in 
order to moye an adjournment. 

The SPEAKER said it would, that motion being 
at all times in order. 


Mr. GEO. W. JONES then made that motion. 

There were numerous cries for the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were called for on the demand for the 
yeas and nays, and Messrs. Mosenry and RICHARD 

. Davis were appointed; and they reported 32 in 
the affirmative, and 106 in the negative. . 

So the yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted thus—yeas 13, nays 151. 

So the House refused to adjourn. p 

The question recurring on ordering the main ques- 
tion, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood—yeas 
95, nays 71, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Benton, 
Brengle, Brinkerhof, Burke, Carpenter, Jeremiah FE. Cary, 
Carroll, Catlin, Causin, Clinton. Collamer, Cranston, Dana, 
Darragh, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, 
Karlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, By- 
ram Green, Grinnell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Harper, Hays, 
Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, 
James B. Hunt, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Preston King, 
Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Maclay, 
McClelland, McDowell, Mellvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Mor- 
ris, Joseph Morris, Freeman ÍI Morse, Moseley, Murphy, 
Norris, Parmenter, Phoenix. Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, E 
ry D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. 
Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Severance, 
Thomas H. Seymour, Siraons, Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stephens, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, 
Alfred P. Stone, Summers, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, 
Tyler, Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, Benjamin White, 
Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph A. 
Wright—95. i , 

NAYS—Messrs Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Belser, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James A. Black, 
Blackwell, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Burt, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Shepherd Cary, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, 
Cobh, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Daw- 
son, Deberry, Douglass, Dromgoole, Ficklin, French, Gog- 
gin, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Hoge. Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Charles J. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Lucas, Lumpkin, MeCanslen, 
McClernand, McKay, Newton, Payne, Peyton, David $, 
Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Schenck, Senter, Simpe 
son, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Stecnrod, Stiles, 
Sykes, Thompson, Tucker, Vinton, Weller, Woodward, and 
Yost—71. ë 

So the main question was ordered. 

The question then being on agreeing to the reso- 


lution, we 
Mr. ROBERTS moved to lay the resolution on 


the table, 


The yeas and nays were called for and ‘ordered; 
and after some conversation on points of order, the 
question was taken, and resulted in yeas 75, nays 
103. i 

Mr. HAMMETT asked if it would be in-order to 
move a call.of the House. i 

The SPEAKER said that it would not. : 

The question recurring on the adoption of. the 
resolution, and the yeas and nays being ordered; the 
question was taken and decided in the affirmative— 


yeas 104, nays 72, as follows: s 
YEAS—Messrs, Abbot, Anderson, Arrington, Baker, 
Benton, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Jeremiah Brown, Burke, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Sheperd Cary, Carroll, 
Catlin, Causin, Clinton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, 
Darragh, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, Dillingham, Duncan, 
Dunlap, Ellis, Karlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, Gid- 
dings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Herrick, Hudson, Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley 
B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel P. 
King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, 
McConnell, Mollvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Norris, 
Parmenter, Phænix,- Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. 
Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, 
Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Schenck, Severance, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Strong, Thomas- 
son, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vanmeter, Wentworth, Weth- 
ered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Wiliams, 
Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—104. 
NAYS-—Messrs. Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, 
Belser, Edward J. Black, James Black, James <A. Black, 
Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wil- 
liam J. Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Reuben Chapman, Au 
gustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clingman, Cobb, Coles, 
Cross, Cullom, Daniel, John W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, 
Pellet, Douglass, Dromgoole, Ficklin, Foster, French, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hub- 
ard, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, An- 
drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Lucas, Lumpkin, Mc- 
Causlen, Me@ternand, MeKay, Payne, Peyton, David S. 


Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sample, Saunders, 
Senter, Simpson, John T. Smith, Steenrod, Sykes. 
Thompson, ‘Tucker, Weller, Woodward, Yancey, and 
Yost~-72, 


So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. S. CARY moved a ‘reconsideration of the 
vote by which the resolution had been agreed to, 
and was proceeding to give his reasons for that mo- 
tion. 

Mr. RATHIBUN asked if this was a debatable 
question, the resolution which it proposes to recon- 
sider having been passed under the operation of the 
previous question. f f 

The SPEAKER replied that the question was 
debatable. 

Mr. S. CARY said the gentlemen who were in 
in favor of the bill should give its opponents some 
short time to discuss its merits, and not gag it down 
upon them. Here was a bill containin 23 sections, 
which would revolutionize the entire Post Office De- 
partment, and on such a bill a resolution was intro- 
duced to give them ten minutes to debate it. He 
was astonished that his colleague should have 
brought forward such a measure. - 

Mr. RATHBUN rose to a question of order, and 
asked that the gentleman should be limited to the 
Pending question which was the motion to recon- 
sider, 

Mr SCHENCK also rose to a question of order. 
He said a motion was made in committee to stop 
debate at a given time; and as that was nota de- 
bateable question, the motion to reconsider, which 
was an incident to that motion, consequently waa 
not debatable either. 

The SPEAKER replied that they were both de- 
batable questions; but he desired the gentleman from 
Maine to confine himself to the question before the 
House. 

Mr. S. CAREY resumed. He said he had an 
amendment which he desired to offer, and as he was 
deprived of an opportunity to explain his amendment 
in Committee of the Whole, he had made this mo- 
tion to reconsid@, that he might be able to give an 
explanation, not merely for the House, but for his 
constituents. And why, he would ask, should the 
gentlemen who were in favor of this bill desire to 
stop all debate? He had an amendment which he de- 
sired to offer to the first and second sections, in re- 
Jation to newspapers. 

Mr. RATHBUN inguired if this was in order. 

Mr. S. CAREY proceeded. He said he had an 
amendment to offer, and he desired to explain its 
purport, and to give as a reason why he moved this 
reconsideration, that he was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to explain in committee. And he held that 
that was a good reason for a reconsideration of the 
resolution, The bill as it now stood, if passed in 
its present shape, would allow newspapers to. be 
sent free for thirty miles from the place of publica- 
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tion; and he desired to offer -an amendment to ex- 
tend the privilege to the utmost. limit of the State 
in which they were published. If there was. any 
reason why a newspaper should be sent free for 
thirty miles, that reason was good for its free circula- 
tion throughout the State; for it was as important 
that information should be sent to one part of a State 
asto another. ; 

Mr. HARDIN called the gentleman from Maine 
to order. y ` 
_ Mr.5. CARY. Lhope the gentleman will not 
interrupt mè, . 

Mr. HARDIN. Bat I will interrupt you. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Maine 
was in order. 

Mr. HARDIN said the gentleman from Maine 
was arguing a section of this bill, which proposes to 
allow newspapers to be sent free for thirty miles 
from the place of publication, and an amendment by 
which he proposes to extend that privilege to all 
parts ofa State. 

TheSPEAKER said he did not consider the gen- 
tleman from Maine out of order as faras he had yet 
heard his argument. i 

Mr. S. CARY hoped gentlemen would not 
be so sensitive: they had better let this bill be dis- 
cussed quietly, and if it was seen that it ought to 

; j ; gor i 
pass, discussion would not obstruct. it. This bill 
was brought into this House this morning at half 
past 1] o’clock, and now it wanted 20 minutes of 
3 o'clock; and in this short time gentlemen were 
in feverish haste to hurry it through without dis- 
cussion, although it would entirely change the 
whole mail and post-oilice system of the country. 
Why, if this bill should pass, many of our post 
offices would not be able to employ any of the clerks 
which the business of those often now required. 

But he would return to the point at which he had 
arrived when he was interrupted. He repeated, then, 
that he desired to offer an amendment, to allow 
newspapers to circulate free of postage through the 
State in which they were published. He desired, 
also, to submit an amendment by which he proposed 
to restore the franking privilege to postmasters. 

This he intended to offer as an amendment to the 
fifth section of the bill in the form of the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, That the rights of alan postmasters to 
receive and transmit mail matter Cree of e varge, BS NOW ex- 
isting by law, shall not be atlected by anything in this act 
contained.” 

This bill, he was satisfied, would destroy all the 
small offices in the less settled parts of the country. 

Mr. LLUN'T rose to a point of order. Hein- 
quired if it was in order to discuss the merits of the 
bill on a question of reconsideration, 

The SPEAKER said it was difficult to prescribe 
the exact line within which gentlemen should be 
be limited, but in this case the resolution was one 
which proposed to limit debate to two hours in 
Committee of the Whole. That resolution had 
been adopted, and the gentleman from Maine had 
moved a reconsideration of the vote by which it was 
adopted; and as a reason for that motion, he was 
showing what amendments he had to offer, and how 
impossible it would be to explain them properly in 
the time to which the debate was limited. In the 
opinion of the Chair the gentleman from Maine was 
in order. : 

Mr. HUNT. The objection is, that the gentle- 
man is discussing the details of the bill. 

The SPISAKER replied that the Chair under- 
stood the gentleman from Maine to be discussing 
the amendments which he wished to offer, and to be 
showing as a reason for a reconsideration, that the 
time to which the debate was limited would not 
afford him an opportunity to explain them in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY inquired if it would be in 
order to reply to the gentleman from Maine. [Cries 
of “certainly.” 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said if the gentleman 
from Maine. were held to be out of order, he should 
move that that gentleman be allowed to proceed in 
order; and on that he should call for the yeas and 
nays. {Laughter.] 

Mr. CARY said he had another amendment, 
which he wished to offer. He desired to move to 
strike out all that part of the 23d section after the 
word “paid,” in the 11th line, and ending with the 
word “appropriated,” in the 12th line, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Raised and supplied by an increase of the rates of post- 


age upon letters as by this act prescribed; such measure to 
be by uniform additions of twenty per centum, and to be 


‘continued until: the deficiéncy is supplied hy orders to that 
effect, to be issued from time to ‘time by the Postmaster 
General.” i : ; 


He proceeded at some length to explain this 


amendment. He then made'some general remarks 


on the sweeping changes which this Senate bill pro- 


posed to make, and the possible expenditures which — 


it might entail on the treasury of the country. 

Mr. SAMPLE called the gentleman to ordér, and 
inquired if the gentleman had any right to disouss 
the question of the general revenues of ‘the coun- 
try. è : ; 5 


Mr. CARY reiterated that he only wished to say. ' 


what he was prevented from saying in Committee of 
the Whole. He wanted to say that his colleague had 


introduced a resolution here, for which he did not | 


thank him. He made some other remarks, which 
were not distinetly heard. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous question; ' 
but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. HAMLIN, who said there was a period 
when he had a desire to discuss, as fully as any gen- 
tleman on this floor could desire, the principles and 
provisions contained in this bill, relating to a reduc- 
tion of postage. He had examined the matter care- 
fully, and he doubted not the other gentlemen had 
done so too, and now the late hour of the session 
admonished him that action would be more desira- 
ble than talk. He had made up his mind to that 
purpose, and he accordingly submitted the resolution 
which had been adopted to terminate the debate in 
two hours after the House should again go into 
committee upon that bill. And he would ask his 
colleague if in those two hours he would not have an 
opportunity to explain the amendments which he 
desired to offer. 

Mr. CAREY made some observations which 
were too indistinctly heard to be given; but he was 
understood to characterize the two-hour limitation 
as a miserable doling out of our rights. 

Mr. HAMLIN would tell the gentleman from 
Maine that he had no privileges to dole out to any 
man. It was for the House, in its own character 
and dignity, to say what should be the rule by 
which itshould be governed; and it was for the 
House, on its own judgment, to determine what 
rules it would adopt to control its action, He (Mr. 
H.) was not the “dictator” his colleague would 
make him appear to be. He never attempted in 
any way todictute to the House, or to dole out to 
any the rights they might had there. He submit- 
ted his proposition, and then it became the proposi- 
tion of the House, and not his, (Mr. H.’s;) butif 
the House could only have anticipated that it would 
have excited so much the ire of his colleague, he 
was apprehensive the TIouse would have shrunk 
from its adoption. [Laughter.] 

But one word more to his colleague. That gen- 
tleman had stated that he, (Mr. H.,) in the late can- 
vas, had opposed the present iniquitous tariff. His 
colleague stated the fact truly. He did oppose the 
tariff system when he was face to face with his 
constituents, and he should do it again whenever 
he had the opportunity. 

Fle went for low rates of postage, on the same 
principle that he went for low duties on imposts; 
and he saw not why we should not have the first as 
well as the second. He was willing—nay, he would 
cheerfully vote—to saddle upon the treasury some 
charge for the Post Office Department. If the gov- 
ernment sent one-fourth of the mail matter, then 
why call on the community at large to pay for this? 
A gentleman stated that the government paid $180,- 
000. He cared not what; let it pay according to 
what itused the department. Suppose the present 
Post Office Department should, for the present, 
prove a burden on the treasury: he maintained, first, 
that then the department would not get back what it 
should have received for advantages which it 
had conferred on the government; and, second, 
that the reduction of the rates of postage was 
not only designed, but would operate an in- 
crease of communication to the extent which 
would give us more revenue than was produced by 
the present rates of postage. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and every gentleman of intelligence, told them 
that, with the existing high rates of postage, a vast 
amount of mailable matter was transmitted in pri- 
vate channels, depriving the Post Office Department 
of a vast amount of revenue; and should that state 
of things be continued? 

Mr.. HAMMETT (Mr. Hamuin yielding for ex- 
planation) said that this experiment of low postage 

ad been made only in one country—in England. 
He had asked the other day of the minister from 


England to this country how the system worked, 
(for he was sincerely desirous of giving a fair and 
full examination to this whole subject.) “He had 
told him ‘that -the government of Englarid had 


“already lost. eight millions of dollars under the 


penny system, from what it would have received 
under. the former system. Ifthe gentleman intended 
to depend on this argiiment of the successful opera~ 
tion (of the penny system in England, he would 


| be most egregiously mistaken. 


. Mr. HAMLIN continued. “If he understood the 
matter correctly, theamount of mailable matter had 
more thad doubled since the reduction of the rates 


_ of postage in England, and the amount of revenue 


received more than paid the expenses of the depart- 
ment, although he understood it had not yet quite 
come up to theamount received under the former rates. 
But did the gentleman from Mississippi désire, in this 
country, to tax the people through the medium of 


- the post office, to raise a surplus above the expen- 


dituresof the department, to be applied to defray 
the expenditures of other departments of the gov- 
ernment? This experiment showed that the post of- 
fice, under this peany system, in England, yielded 
abound four millions of pounds sterling more than the 
expenditures. : : 3 i : 

r. HAMMETT said he understood the British 
minister to assert that the department in that coun- 
try now: only paid its expenses. ~ : 

Mr. HAMLIN continued. “He. only came to 
the conclusion from the facts stated that the reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage, like the reduction of 
fare on railroads and steamboats, would increase 
the amount of business, and, on a fair trial, of rev- 
enue, 

For another cause he was in favor of this bill; be- 
cause he had had the honor to preseut great quan- 
tities of petitions from all sections and classes of the 
community in the district he represented on this 
floor. It wasa matter which came directly home 
not only to the mercantile, but to all the other class- 
es of the community. If there was a single ques- 
tion on which the public mind was thoroughly alive 
it was this; if there’ was any voice sent up here 
above and beyond all others, it was the demand 
that they should give the country a low rate of post- 
age. And whatever might be the fate of the bill, 
he rejoiced that he had the opportunity of recording 
his vote in favor of it. And letit be understood that 
the gentlemen who were so extremely sensitive in 
this matter were the gentlemen representing sections 
where the revenues raised from the department were 
not equal to the expenditures of it. . 

Mr. PAYNE had but little to say in reference to 
the bill now under consideration, because he had 
been allowed no time to examine its provisions. 
He had not been able to read the bill. What was 
its legislative history? It had been read at the 
Clerk’s table, amid the noise and confusion of this 
hall. No man could understand its provisions bya 
single reading under the most favorable circuimstan- 
ces; but under existing circumstances it, is quite out 
of the question to doso. The bill contains twenty 
pages, closely printed upon foolscap paper: Who 
could understand this mass of matter bya single 
reading from the Clerk’s table? No one. 

What are we told is to be its effect on the Post 
Office Department? The chairman of the Post Office 
Committee [Mr. Hopxins] has informed the House 
that it is to ruin, to annihilate that department. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rarapun] admits 
that the bill has inherent defects; but says that it 
also contains some good provisions; and, after pro- 
ducing à compromise with his conscience, balanced 
the account, and is willing to take the bill with all 
its defects. This compromise of conscience is fol- 
lowed, upon the part of that gentleman, by moving 
that the committee rise, with a view of allowing ten 
minutes to investigate the whole bill. Who ever 
heard of such an outrage upon the freedom of de- 

ate? 

The gag rule of the 27th Congress, and the whip 
and spur applied to the party hacks under the Ope 
eration of that rule, in the passing the fiscality, fur- 
nished no parallel to the present enormity, He had 
examined one or two sections of this bill; and he 
must say, take them up one side and down the oth- 
er, they had no parallel in the legislative history of 
this country: for enormity and iniquity they had 
no rivalry. And yet we are called upon to take it 
upon trust. Why take it upon trust? Because the 
Senate has passed it, and it satisfies the gentlemen 
from New York. Is it the duty of this body te 
take upon trust, without consideration, any bill sent 
us by that unerring bedy—the Senate? Was thig 


‘the object for which the. members of this body were 
- chosen by the people? or. were we se!ected to con- 
:; sider and act.as a co-ordinate branch of the legisla- 

-tive. department of the.government? If the former 

-be our duty, then where the necessity of two legis- 

lative branches? If the latter be our duty, then 

are we-discharging our legislative duty to the people 
by taking this bill upon trust, without consideration, 

. or.even examination? We are not. He; for one, 

would not consent to do so. Puss that bill, without 
examination, because ‘it passed the Senate! Non- 
sense! What did we see one year ago? The 
Senate—this body which cannot err, whose edicts 
we are called upon to register—adopted a 
resolution raising a select committee to judge of 
the quantum of intellect necessary to authorize a 
member to sitin that wise, deliberative body. It 
never occurred to a majority of the Senate that the 
State legislature was the only tribunal to decide 
that fact. ‘This select committee was raised in ref- 
erence to one of the wisest and most patriotic mem- 
bers of that body. But if the provisions of this bill, 
so far as [ have read them, are to be taken as a speci- 
men of senatorial wisdom, it is not to be wondered at 
that such a committee should have been raised; and 
it has now become a matter of profound philosophy, 
whether that select, should not be changed into a 
standing committee, for the perpetual benefit of the 
majority of that body. Be that as it may, he could 
take nothing upon trust with these evidences before 
him. From what quarter does this proposition 
come? From the city of New York? Itisa bill for 
the benefit of citics, to the injury of the country. 
Itis a New York bill; a Now England bill. What 
does the first section propose? It reduces the post- 
age without reference to distance to five cents upon 
a letter, No man doubts but that the effects of this 
bill will be so to diminish the revenues of the post 
office department, that it will not defray uts own 
expenditure. No one, E repeat, doubts this. How, 
then, is that department to be supported? By an ap- 
propriation from the treasury. Who, under exist- 
ing laws, pay the postage upon letters? The 
letter-writers themselves; composed of merchants 
and business men; love-sick swains and city 
belles; these are the persons who write the let- 
ters, and arc benefited and gratified by the Post 
Office Department. Tt is not right that they should 
pay the expenses of it. Who pays into the treas- 
ury your custom-house revenue? ‘Che planter, me- 
chanic, and laboring man. He pays it by a secret 
and indirect tax upon his salt, sugar, axe, hoe, 
leather, and wearing apparel of every kind. These 
men rarely write letters; if they do, they pay the 
postage upon them, and therefore bear their full pro- 
portion of the burden of the department. This is as 
it should be. But if you transfer the burden of sup- 
porting the Post Office Department from the revenue 
derived from postage to the revenue derived from 
customs, is it not obvious that you tax the planter, 
mechanic, and laboring man, to pay postage upon 
the letters of the merchants, beaux and belles of your 
cities? Is this just? If not, why force this bill 
through under the operation of your gag-rules. 

Mr. Payne next said it was not remarkable that 
New York should be found true to herself—that is, 
to her own interest—upon this proposition. But 
when he reflected upon the tribute paid by this nation 
for halfa century to New York—a tribute. which had 
raised her from poverty and obscurity to her present 
wealth and commercial renown—~he considered 
this new effost to transfer the burden of paying the 
postage upon letters written in support of that 
wealth and commerce which the tribute of the whole 
nation has bestowed upon her, a pitiful attempt to 
reward generous liberality by an act of selfish, par- 
simonious meanness, altogether unworthy the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Union. When he reflect- 
ed upon the energy, enterprise, and commercial im- 
portance of New York, he felt proud of her; but 
for her parsimonious meanness, grasping avarice, 
and love of monopoly, he had no respect whatever; 
and for this insidious attempt to transfer the bur- 
dens of the Post Office Department from the writer of 
Jetters to those who write but few, or no letters, he 
felt absolute contempt. s 

Mr. P. continued. The gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hamun] has said that it is not intended by 
this bill to quarter the Post Office Department upon 
the national treasury. How are we to account for 
this error of opinion? In but one way: The gen- 
tleman has not read the bill which he is now endea- 
voring to force through without examination. The 
9224 section of the bill provides for an immediate ap- 
propriation of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


to supply the deficiency contemplated by the reduc- 
tion of the postage ; thus showing the object of 
the friends of the measure ‘is to make the country 
pay the expense of city correspondence. We all 
know this. The gentleman would have known it 
had he read the bill. It is unjust; and for that rea- 
son alone, if there were no others, he should oppose 
its passage. ` 
He found other objections. This was also a 
New England bill, and not a bill for the whole 
Union; it is sectional in more aspects than one. The 
second section exempts every man from the pay- 
ment of postage upon newspapers, who lives with- 
in thirty miles from the town in. which said paper is 
printed. New England is composed of cities and 
towns ; a newspaper is published in nearly every 
one of them; and hence New England will be ex- 
empted from the paper of postage upon news- 
apers under this bill. Not so in the South or West. 
owns are scarce, and papers more so; not one- 
fourth of the people of the South or West reside 
within thirty miles of a town in which a paper is 
published; if papers are taken at all, it must be from 
a distance over thirty miles; and hence postage must 
be paid. Ina sectional point of view, this is a bill to 
exempt New England from the payment of postage 
upon newspapers altogether, and, at the same time, 
leaves three-fourths of the South and West to pay 
postage as they now do. 
Mr. P. continued: he believed the laws of Con- 
gress ought not only to be just, but to wear the face 
of justice. This bill is a bold, impudent, and un- 
blushing effort to create distinctions by exactions 
and exemptions upon citizens entitled to equal jus- 
tice at the hands of Congress. Why should a man 
residing thirty-one miles from a pomt in which a 
newspaper is published, be forced to pay postage 
upon papera, when his next door neighbor, re- 
siding within thirty miles, is exempted? Is this 
not unjust? and is it not inequitous in principle, 
when it is remembered, that both are to be taxed 
equally upon their tes aa to pay the expen- 
ditures of the Post Office Department? He should 
like to hear, the answer of a representative to an in- 
uiry from one of the advocates of equality and jus- 
tice in the operation of law, who may be found in 
every cottage of the valley of the Mississippi, as to 
the injustice of the operation of this bill. He would 
not convince either the man living within thirty 
miles, or over that distance, frem the point at which 
a newspaper is published, thathe was warranted in the 
introduction of a principle into our law by which one 
man is to be taxed, and another exempted, for read- 
ing a newspaper. These distinctions are odious 
and dangerous; and for these reasons he would op- 
ose the bill. 

His next objection to the bill was, that it would 
close forever all hope of increasing mail conveniences 
in the new States. The old States are now supplied 
with those conveniences. They desire no increase; 
and cheapness of the transmission of the mail is all 
they desire. Not so with the new States. The 
sparsely populated sections of those States have no 
post office convenience. We are, therefore, interest- 
ed in exténding them. Our friends and relatives, in 
many cases, réside far away in the old States. Most 
of us were born and raised in the old States. Our 
sympathies cluster around the scenes of childhood; 
and our only communication with them is through 
the post office. When this is denied us, we are ex- 
cluded from all communication not only withthe 
scenes of childhood, but from friends of riper years. 
Life is thus robbed of half its interest; and the best 
feelings of the human heart are stifled and de- 
stroyed. He would long pause before he would 
support a measure the tendencies of which are to 
such results. Look at the vast regions now uncul- 
tivated, which extend to the setting sun. These 
are to be populated. Your children are to inhabit 
them. Are you prepared, by the adoption of this 
bill, to annihilate the Post Office Department, and 
thereby cut off all communication with them? He 
might be told that we can repeal the law, if it works 
badly. Those who yield to this suggestion know 
but little of human nature. It is much easier to de- 
feat than to repeal a measure. Its advocates are 
now asking a boon. They will hereafter demand 
as aright what you now concede them as a privi- 
lege. He asked, then, the members from the new 
States, if they value the privileges, conveniences, 
and blessings of the Post Office Department, to join 


| him in united opposition to the measure: reconsider 


and reject, or amend the bill. 


In conclusion, Mr. P. stated that he was willing 


to reduce the postage upon letters to five, ten, and 


twenty cents, This would not material 
revenue, and would be a convenience tot 


afféct the 
é ‘people. 


. He would even go further.’ He would vote for.any 


reduction—-as a revenue measure+ recommended by 
the department: beyond that point he would not go. 
He repeated, ha had not read the bill; he had not been 
allowed. time to-do so, and had -only glanced at such 
defects as his eye had fallen upon. He doubted not 
its enormities would be found ten-fold-greater, when 
critically examined. .. S 

Mr. JAMESON moved the previous question, 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the House ad- 
ourn. . 

J Mr. ROBERTS called for the yeas and nays on 
the adjournment; and tellers being called for and or- 
dered on the call for the yeas-and- nays, Messrs. 
Hare and Winrurop were appointed, who, on tak- 
ing the question, reported—ayes 31, noes 92. 

o the yeasand nays were ordered, one-fifth of 
the members present voting for them. | : 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn, and decided in the negative—yeas 31, nays: 
134. g 
Mr. WINTHROP moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table; and the yeas and nays being 
called for, tellers were ordered on that call. 

Messrs. Owen and GRinneLL were appointed; 
and they reported 35 in the affirmative, which wasa 
sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered; and being ta- 
ken, resulted thus—yeas 102, nays 54. 

So the motion for a reconsideration was laid on 
the table. ead: ; i 

Mr. McKAY submitted a resolution to provide 
fora recess of this House hereafter from half-past 
2 o’clock to half-past 4. Ed < 

Objection was made., a i 

Mr. McKAY moved a suspension of the rules; 
and on this it appeared that there were 98 in the af- 
firmative. . 

Tellers were called for, and ordered, and Messrs. 
HaraLsowN and PorLock were appointed; and they 
reported 81 in the affirmative, and 50 in the nega- 
tive. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

A motion was then made to adjourn; and after va- 
rions attempts to take the vote verbally, tellers were 
called for, and Messrs. THompson and BARRINGER 
were appointed; and they reported 75 in the affirma- 
tive, and 68 in the negative. . i 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions. presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. SIMONS: The petition of 8. T. Cook, and 234 
others, citizens of ‘Winchester, in Connecticut, for the re- 
duction of postage, and of the franking privilege: referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. A. P. STONE: The memorial of James Russell, 
and 89 other citizens of the State of Ohio, praying Con- 
gress to furnish said Russell with means to construct a 
national planetarium at Washington: referred to the: Joint 
Committee on the-Library. 

By Mr. MecDOWELL: Sundry petitions from Clermont 
county, Ohio, for a mail route from Cincinnati, through 
Bethel, to Felicity, in said county: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. W. WRIGHT: The petition of Charles Davis and 
120. others, citizens of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, praying 
for the passage of the Senate bill reducing postage. Also the 
petition of J, Edwin Marsh, and 110 others, citizens of Eliza- 
beth Port, New Jersey, of a similar import. Also, the peti- 
tion of Samuel Oliver and 92 others, citizens of Rahway, 
New Jersey, praying forthe passage of the Senate bill re- 
ducing postage without ‘amendment: 

By Mr. PHOENIX: The memorial of the insurance: com- 
panies, and 101 merchants, captains of vessels, and others, in 
favor of erecting light-houses on Hog Island, opposite 
Muchapungo shoals, in Northampton county, Virginia. 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of inhabitants of 
the county of Jefferson, New York, for a reduction of post- 
age and abolition of the franking privilege: referred to the 
Commnittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MURPHY: ‘The petition of 1.500 citizens of Brook» 
lyn, in the State of New York, praying the. passage of the 
bill to reduce the rates of postage as passed by the Senate: 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

By Mr. COLLAMER: The petition of George Lyman and 
65 others, for an alteration of postage: referred to the Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of 182 citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the passage by the House 
of Representatives of the hill to reduce the rates of, postage 
recently passed by the Senate. ior 

By Mr. J. E. CARY: The petition of J. Washington Tay- 
lor and 63 other citizens of Cherry Valley, Otsego’ county. 
New York, praying that the Senate bill for the reduction of 
postage may be passed and become a law: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Two petitions signed by 78 citizens of 
Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, praying for the imme- 
diate adoption of a system of uniform and cheap ‘postage, 


the basis péing.a, fixed rate of. two. cents postage onal let- 
ters not exceeding half an ounce in weight. 


By Mr. ATKINSON: ‘The petition of Captain Bedell and 


many others, masters of vessels, asking fof tH establish- 
ment of two lights on Hog Island, in Northampton couiity, 
Virginia: referred to the Committee on Commerce. . 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Elijah Page and 
42 others; of Orono; Maine, that the bill for the reduction-of 
postage which has passed the Senate may also pass the 
House... Also of Lewis Bates and8 other ministers of the 
‘ Methodist church in Massachusetts, of the same import. 

By Mr. C. M. REED: The memorial of C. B. Cattor, esq., 

and the members of the grand jury for the county of Potter, 
Pennsylvania, asking Congress to reduce the rates of post- 
age to three, five, and ten cents. The petition of Lewis 
Mann, esq., and others, citizens of Potter county, praying 
the immediate adoptionof a uniform and cheap system of 
postage. : 
- By Mr. H. DODGE: The petition of 61 residents in the vi- 
cinity of the northwestern lakes, Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, asking Congress for an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a harbor at the mouth of the Manitowoc river, on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, in the Territory of Wis- 
consin. The petition of 112 citizens of Fon du Lac county, 
Tetri-ory of Wisconsin, asking Congress for an appropria- 
tion for the construction ofa harbor at.the mouth of She- 
boygan river, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, in 
said Territory: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


IN SENATE. ; 
Turspay, February 25, 1845. $ 

On motion, the reading of the journal was dis- 
pensed with. ` ; 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a preamble and reso- 

. lutions passed by the legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, urging the adoption of measures to in- 
sure a greater degree of regularity in the transmis- 
sion of the mails from Washington city to New 
Orleans; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. J. also presented a resolution passed by the 
legislature of the State of Louisiana, requesting the 
senators and representatives of that State in Con- 
gress to use their efforts to obtain an appropriation 
for completing the marine hospital at New Orleans; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Also resolutions from the same source, requesting 
the senators and representatives of that State in 
Congress to use their efforts to obtain an appropria- 
tion for removing obstructions to the navigation of 
the Sabine and Red rivers; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Also resolutions of the legislature of Louisiana, 
requesting the senators and representatives from that 
State to use their exertions to procure an appropri- 
ation to build a custom-house in the city of New 
Orleans; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. MILLER, it was 

Resolved. That the President of the United States be re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
to furnish the Senate with copies of all the correspomid- 
ence between the commander of the Bast India squédron 
and foreign powers, or United States agents abroad, during 
the years 1812 and 1843, relating to the trade and other in- 
terests of thix government, 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that it was neces- 
sary that some arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance for the inauguration on the 4th by the mar- 
shal of the District. He therefore submitted the 
following resolution, which was agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That a committee of the Senate be appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements for the reception and in- 
auguration of the President elect, and to apprise him of the 
pame, 

On motion by Mr, W., the Chair was empowered 
to appoint the committee, to consist of three; when 
Messrs. Woopsury, Breese, and Corguitr, were 
appointed. 

r. BARROW, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported back, without amendment,and with 
a recommendation thatit do pass, the bill autho- 
rizing the extension of Morse’s, magnetic telegraph 
from the city of Baltimore to the city of New York. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Conimerce, to which was..recommiitted the bill re- 
turned from the House with amendments, the act 
allowing a drawback on goods and merchandise im- 

orted in original packages to {Chihuahua and Santa 
Te, in Mexico, reported the same back, with a rec- 
ommendation that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. DIX said he was in favor of concurring with 
the House in its amendment, and hoped, therefore, 
thatthe matter would-be. laid on the table till to- 
morrow. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the report 
from the Post Office Department, in answer to a res- 
olution, containing. information in relation to the re- 
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ceipts-and expenditures of. that depattmient for four 


_ years past, was ordered to bi 


o be. IN A s 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the com- 
munication which was transmitted from the State 
Depättment a few days since, showing the changes 
and modifications of the commercial systems of the 
nations with which thé United States have treaty 
regulations, was taken up, arid $, O extra: copies, 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

On motion by M . JARNAGIN, the prévious 
orders of the day were.postponed, and the ill froni 
the House for the relief of Walker, Kinkle, and 
Caruthers, was taken us for consideration as in. 
committee of the whole. ee 

Mr. JARNAGIN explained that this bill was, at 
his instance, laid on the table a few days ago, to en- 
able him to obtain information which he supposed 
would show the invalidity of the claim. It was, he 
explained, a claim for losses by an annulment of, 
and modifications of, contracts for carrying the 
United States mail. He had since made it his bu- 
siness to inquire into thë mätter; and was now per- 
fectly convinced that the claim was a most just one, 
and would withdraw all opposition to it. f 

The bill was then reported to ‘the Senate; and, ac- 
coring to order, read the third time, and passed. 

On motio# by Mr. BATES, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill from the 
House for the relief of Johi Adams and Jobn 
Adams, jr., was taken up for considération as in 
committee of the whole; and after explanation by Mr. 
FOSTER, was reported to the Senate; and, accord- 
ing to order, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the bill for the relief 
of the legal representatives of William D. Cheever, 
deceased, was taken up for consideration as in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. FOSTER explained that this bill was most 
just in its object. lt was to indemnify for losses 
sustained by an agent of the government upon 
treasury and other notes, in disbursing the moneys 
of the government. There was not a dissenting 
voice in the committee to its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill for the 
relief of John R. Bryan, the administrater of Isaac 
Garretson, late purser inthe navy of the United 
States—allowing certain items in the settlement of 
his accounts—was considered, asin committee of 
the whole, reported to the Senate, and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. PORTER, the Senate took up 
for consideration, as in committee of the whole, the 
bill for the relief of the State of Michigan, and 
several railroad companies; it was considered, re- 
ported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. STURGEON called for an explanation of the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. PORTER explained that it was not a bill 
which proposed any modification of the existing 
tariff law, by a remission of duty on railroad iron. 
It was a bill similar to one which, at the instance of 
the senator from Pennsylvania, he (Mr. P.,) a few 
years ago, gave his support. In the year 1842, the 
State of Michigan made application to Congress for 
an extension of the time for laying down certain 
railroad iron, which was exempted from duty. The 
application. was granted, and the time allowed by 
theact of 1842, during which the iron thus exempt- 
ed was to have been laid down,expired in conse- 
quence of unforeseen embarrassments in that State, 
before it could be done. This bill provided for a 
further extension of the time. The bill, however, 
went a little farther. It provides relief in all cases 
where the iron was imported prior to the 3d of 
March, 1843, and not laid down in the time required 
on any railroad or inclined plane. He repeated that 
alt the State of Michigan, and these companies 
solicited was, that where the iron was imported 
prior to the 3d of March, 1843, it might be exempted 
from the payment of duty, on satisfactory proof 
being given to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the iron was laid down at any time prior to the 
passage of the act. The bill was not intended to be 
prospective atal, 

Mr. COLQUITT proposed that this bill be laid 
aside; with the view of taking up the general bil! 
upon the subject of the remission of duty on rail- 
road iron. SeT 2 

Mr. PORTER expressed the hope that the sen- 
ator from Goorgia would: not press his request. 


The passage of this bill could not in any, anner” 

affect that bill. a 
‘Mr. COLQUITT remarked that railroad. compa: 

nies in other sections of the country were in: the." 


“game aiteation as these. provided for in this bill, and” 


he saw no. good reason why there. should be partial 
legislation upon the subject. 


Mr: HENDERSON again explained the differ- 


ence between this bill and the general one upon the: 


F table; when `- 


- Mr: COLQUITT agreed not to press his mo- 


frie MILLER did not consider that this bill inter~ 
fered with the tariff law of 1842. The simplé ques~ 
tion was, whether it was good policy to relieve these 
companies of duties imposed upon iron imported, 
and laid down by them, bat not within “the: time 
allowed by the law subsequently passed exempt- 
ing-that iron from duty. He was opposed to. the 
bil, because hé.looked upon it as a mere entering: 
wedge for the general bill lying upon the table. If ie 
they released the duties to these companies, other 
companies would come in and demand a like ex- 
emption.. He knew. how these things were done. 
He considered that it was bad policy, and he would ; 
vote against tlie bill, because it would” introduce: a 
precedent for other railroad companies. to. come in 
for relief. ‘ ` shone a Era 
Mr. HENDERSON explained, that this’ casé 
could form no precedent for the general remission 
of duty on railroad iron. 
Mr, STURGEON was opposed to the passage of 
that bill, on the ground that great Injury would 
enure to the interests of Pennsylvania thereby. If it. 
were passed it Would be an entering wedge by 
which the iron interests of that State and the State | 
of New Jersey would be seriously affected. He 
could not conceive why three or four corporations 
should claim, and be invested witht a privilege which: 
is denied to individuals equally if not more entitled 
to thebounty ofgovernment. The whole country— 
the machinist, the agriculturist, the farmer with — 
his one plow—wereas much entitled, he conceived, to. 
the consideration of government in this respect as _ 
those corporations. He then alluded to. the difficulty 
the Post Office Department had in getting those com- > 
panies to carry the United States mail, for which they: 
charge the most exorbitant prices—g250 per mile— 
when the owners of stage coaches (who ask no ` 
bounty from the government) are well pleased to 
get $125 per mile for doing a like service. Not- 
withstanding the extortions these corporations prac - 
tised upon the government, they now seek a bount 
from it. He was opposed to giving it. He said that 
the bill introduced by the senator from Maine, 
(Mr. Evans,] and for the passage of which this was 
but an entering wedge, would cost Pennsylvania 
millions of dollars. He then alluded to the facility 
with which the iron establishments in Penneylvania 
and Maryland could manufacture railroad . iron 
equal to that imported, and to the. extent they were. 
now manufacturing it for several companies. There 
was, he said, one single establishment in Pennsyl- |. 
vania which turned out more than 100 tons of manu- 
actured iron of this character per week; and the . 
moment they are informed that it was likely the 
duty on the foreign manufactured article was like- 
ly to be withdrawn, it would create embarrassment. 
He hoped the Senate would, by the rejection of this . 
bill, show that the government did not intend to in- 
terfere with their interests. ao 
Mr. HENDERSON remarked on the impropri- 
ety of the senator from Pennsylvania holding up 
the general bill for the remission of duty, now lying 
upon the table, to prejudice the claims of these com- 
panies, which asked“ for no remission of duties ofi 
iron to be imported, but which had been ‘actually 
laid down, though not in time to ‘entitle them to. 
the benefits of the law heretofore passed for their re- 
lief. If the former law making an exemption in. 
their favor was just, it was. most unjust now to. 
withhold the benefit of that law. The passage of 
this bill, he maintained, could be no entering wedge 
for the passage of the general bill. He hoped the 
senator from Pennsylvania would reconsider his ob- 
jection. 


On motion by Mr. WALKER,’ the above bill 
was passed by informally, with the view of. pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the special orders. 

ee ANNEXATION. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 

joint resolu.ion from the House for the admission of 
exas as a State into the Union. 

(Mr. ALLEN was understood to say, in com- 


“in-an age when: the plow and the loom, and the 


: States two-eighths of all 


- island nearly as large as England, and 
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mencing his’remarks, that no portion of the globe, 
habitable or uninhabitable; stood in a more interest- 
ing attitude than Texas at this moment. The an- 
nexation. of Texas to the United States was a sub- 
ject of considerable speculation abroad and at home. 
ut viewed in the relation which this nation bears 
to the other great nations of the earth, and especi- 
ally to the nation of Texas, it becomes an object of 
deep importance in reference to our well being. It 
was in this view of the matter that he should pro- 
ceed to consider the subject exclusively; doubting 
not, himself, the competency of the law-making 
ppwer to consummate the object now proposed, 
< In speaking of our rélations with other countries 
upon this question, he should not confine himself to 
mere arbitrary arrangement about treaties, but 
should refer to the general condition of the civilized 
world. . It was necessary to remember that we lived 


well-freighted bark, were the legislators of: the 
world—in an age when commerce was the prepon-. 
derating influence in the councils of all nations. If 
this fact were remembered, and the relation which 


W Last year it was ten millions greater than her export 
] trade) It labor, a 
. continent of Europe competes with her in the South 


we bore to the greatest commercial nation of the 
earth considered, the great importance of the ques- 
tion would be readily comprehended. 

v Mr. A. remarked that there was in. the whole 
world but eight milltons of tonnage. Of this amount, 
three and a third millions. were owned by Great 
Britain, and about two and a third millions by the 
United States. Thus, the fact is presented’ that 
Great Britain, owning three-eighths, and the United 
the tonnage of the world, , 
these two nations are brought in direct rivalry for } 
commercial ascendency. It was this which made 
the Gulf of Mexico so important in this contest 
about the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
Through that Gulf of Mexico two-thirds of our 
commerce now passes. Through that gulf, one hun- 
dred years hence, nine-tenths of it will ass; and the 
Gulf of Mexico is commanded by Cuba, a great 
standing like 
a tongue at the mouth of the gulf. How did Great 
Britain stand in relation to the Gulf of Mexico, 
which was the outlet of two-thirds of our commerce? 
Would she not command it, if she obtained pos- 
session of Cuba? Great Britain, now, has almost 
within cannon shot of us, eighteen colonies in the 
West Indies. Throughout the world she has 67 col- 
onies; and 18 of them are in the vicinity of that Gulf 
through which nive-tenths of our future commerce 
is destined to pass. What was the present con- 
dition of Cuba? It was like a ripe apple, ready to 
drop down from the tree which held it. To Spain 
it belonged—to Spain, a worn-out and exhausted 
country; but the ancient ally of Great Britain 


| and she obtained them. 


Long since, the island would ‘have been reduced to 
the condition of a British colony, but for the inter- 
vention of France, which kept it in a state of be- 
tweenity. It could not, Mr. A. thought, be long 
held by Spain, unless the United States should pre- 
vent its violent seizure by Great Britain, which 
would thus acquire the strongest post in the world 
for commercial purposes. i 

- Politicians might wish to do so, but it would be 
vain to attempt to disguise the fact that England 
was more precariously situated than any other gov- 
ernment. And why? Because her throne rested 
upon a commercial basis. AI! the empire which 
she. possessed abroad was necessary to the preserva- 
tion of her peace at home. Her empire was not 
like ours, possessing, as she did, sixty-seven colo- 
nies, extending from the north to the south pole. 
How was this vast empire occupied? By one Bure 
dred millions of population. And of these, there 
were only two millions of the European race! Out 
of Canada and the colonies which Great Britain 
has on this continent, there were not half a million 
of the European race; and this vast number of peo- 
ple are swayed by her, contrary to their will. /yThe 
colonial system of Great Britain depends ipdn her 
commercial system; and Bonaparte—that great ge- 
nius who knew her strength and her weakness— 
when he undertook to break down her dominion, 
attacked her commerce. He imposed restrictions 
upon it. He closed the ports of the continent to 
her manufactures. But he did not succeed, because 
his measures produced such a sudden and violent 
change in the business transactions of Europe that 
the merchants were compelled to confederate against 
him. They overthrew him, and caused the trimuph 
of the British system at the battle of Waterloo. 
‘What has been the effect of a long peace upon that 
system? The interest upon the debt incurred to sus- 
tain it amounts to near $150,000,000 per annum. 
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ut up the price of labor, and now the 


American and other markets. -With all her white 
slavery at home, she commenced the work of negro 
emancipation abroad. Affecting to be the head of the 
Protestant church, she carried the truncheon of war 
over the most unfortunate part of thehuman race. She 
went to the Oriental world, attacked its defenceless 
people, and carved her way to their possessions. 
Yet, she told us we must not take Texas. She was 
~forced to the robbery which she thus committed by 
being forced out of. the markets of Europe and 
- America. -She knows that our tonnage will soon be 
paramount to hers. Should our tonnage increase in 
future as it has done in the past thirty years, he 
(Mr. A.) calculated that it would equal that of 
Great Britain in twenty-three years. 
+From the time of Cromwell, who was the greatest 
genius that ever ruled England, that country bad 
well understood what was her true interest: “She 
now knew full well that, with all the raw material 
for manufactures in our own. hands, she could not 
command the commerce of this side of the. world. 
(The export trade. of Great’ Britain was about 
£50,000,000; in 1843 it was £40,000,000. Now, 
what proportion of this amount was cotton manu- 


factures? VHe answered, more than one-half; the . 


raw material of which was furnished by us.v (His 
friend there [Mr. Siumons]—a cotton manufactur- 
er-—was far more deeply interested in this question 
than he was; and yet that gentleman had, among 
others from New England, opposed the ađmission of 
a territory which would give us the monopoly of 
the raw material, and prevent England from being 
able to compete with us in an article suited to the 
warm climates of the West Indias, South America, 
and. Mexico. 

\What England wanted was stations about the 
world to promote her commerce and navigation. 
At the Congress of Vienna, where the smaller king- 
doms of Europe were unceremoniously partitioned 
among different nations, she did not ask for part of 
the kingdom of Saxony or Italy, but she asked for 
a few islands, forts, and rocks. She wanted Gib- 
raltar, and she retained it. She wanted Malta, and 
she retained it. She wanted other strong points, 
She was perfectly willing 

to sce Norway, Italy, Saxony, the ancient German 

Empire, &c., partitioned out to Austria and other 

powers, but she held on to her strong posts. She 

eld on to the costly Canadas, and spent millions in 
` putting down rebellions there, when even in peace 
they were a dead expense. Was this “merely to 
gratify a desire for territorial’ possessions? Certain- 
ly not; for England was wise and calculating; but 
it was for gain. She had Halifax, a great na- 
val depot, which affords her the means of an- 
noying our commerce in time of war. She hada 
long line of frontier, and she maintained the Can- 
adas to aid her in hemming us in. One of her 
prime . ministers acknowledged that the eople 
were taxed to the starving point; yet Canada was 
held fast.| Look at the line which was adopted in the 
shburton treaty. A ridge of mountains was acquired 
by her as a barrier against us. It was not Pee > but 
ellington—the military spirit of Wellington—who 
dictated that line. Why these preparations on the 
part of Great Britain? Because she foresees a com- 
-mercial rivalry. Because she knows that there 
will be a collision between the American and British 
systems, in opposition to the wishes of politicians 
on both sides of the ocean. : 
w It was the desire which man had to look to him- 
self, and minister to his wants; it was the impulses 
which made him seek gain, and promote his own 
happiness; it was this which made commerce, and 
not nations or governments. Jt was necessity which 
made commerce; and, therefore, when commerce is 

a paramount interest, it is not in the power of legis- 
lators to turn the course of events. They may pass 
what laws they please; but the people will cultivate 
the soil, will iake a surplus, will export that sur- 
plus, and will come into competition with British 
trade. This was a result which could not be pre- 
vented; and notwithstanding the coyness of sonie 
gentlemen on this subject, he (Mr. -) foresaw that 
there would bea clashing of the two systems of com- 
‘merce. We now have two-ei hths, and England 
three-eighths of the tonnage of the world. What is 
the situation of the two countries? Theirs is an em- 
pire of fragments: ours a consolidated mass, inhab- 
ited by a homogeneous population. Our people 
are now sending their productions abroad with a 
repidity and success never known before; and in 


. 


“Our commerce might be prostrated in 


many markets Great Britain cannot compete with ua. 
, : d in a day, and . 
the countrywould not feel it. In the case ofthe great 
firein New York, $20,000,000 worth” of ‘property 
was destroyed, and not a ripple-was caused in the 
stream of commerce. Such a fire, in London, would ` 
have produced starvation in many instances. Sup- 
pose such a victory should be obtained over an Eng- 
lish fleet at sea as she gained at Trafalgar or the 
Nile; the distress produced would be unlimited. Jn 
such a.case, the bank would not pay a dividend, and 
the whole commerce of the country would be a 
heavy sufférer. f oe > 
/ England understands this, and stie will endeavor: `. 
‘to check the commercial -ascendency which the V 
United States must have, if not cramped. The ` 
Gulf of Mexico is the point where the contest be- 
tween the two countries will turn. ~ It will be settled- 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The question will be, 
whether England shall’ be allowed to dispossess 
Spain of: Cuba—that island which is the most im-. 
ortant 600 miles by 70 in the world. If we hada 
attery upon the Thames, we could not annoy the 
commerce of England as she would be able to an- 
noy ours from the island of. Cuba.. ‘Years ago:she. 
endeavored to gét; btit could not, because France op: 
posed her. Now. she is trying to bridle our com- 
merce; and should she take possession of Cuba, he 
(Mr. A.) did not hesitate to say that this couniry 
would declare war against her immediate'y. There 
was not a man who tilled “thé ‘valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and saw his produce go ‘out liable to seizure, 
who would not take up hisrifle in such a, contest. We 
would put a battery of fleets in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the harbors of- Texas. 
VMr. A. said he considered that this question of the 
annexation of Texas involved the interests of the 
whole of the Western and New England States. 
He was amazed to see manufacturing, commercial, 
and navigating New England standing up here and 
protesting against a measure which would afford the 
power of protecting their commerce. On a question 
exclusively commercial, as he regarded it, New Eng- 
land said Ko! and told. the Texians we care not for 
the employment which your commerce will give to 
our capital and navigation, We would rather let 
Great Britain control your commerce than extend 
the nigger line two hundred miles! |} England has in 
fact at this time all the ports of any valuc for com- 
merce in the West Indies, but Cuba. She only wants 
that to become an Algiers, able to levy tribute upon 
us. Should she get it, even if it takes twenty years’ 
war to dispossess her, we must declare war. ` The 
eople would demand it. What if war should deso- 
ate our fields and sweep our commerte. from. the 
ocean: we might have all of our ships blown up, 
and nq one would starve. But with England, a great 
commercial disaster would produce starvation, insur- 
rection, and probably revolution. ` A 
A Mr. A. instanced the interior, agricultural country 
of Austria, which in the late European war mus- 
tered legion after legion, and repaired disaster 
after disaster. A commercial empire, like Great 
Britain, he maintained, could not have done 
the same. It was an empire of credit, and 
depended on the footing-up of figures at the 
counting-house. “Since the failure of Napoleon to 
break down the commerce of England our tonnage 
had doubled; and now our vessels went side by side 
with hers to every part of the world. Butit re- 
quired ten guns to protect her commerce where one 
was required for ours; and this was because her ex- 
tensive colonial system had to be sustained.) Car- 
thage crumbled before a power which, before the 
second punic war, never had a navy. When Rome 
commenced a navy, and destroyed her comnierce, 
she could notlonger pay her forty thousand mer- 
cenary troops. Her credit was destroyed, and she 
was overcome. Yet this was Carthage which dis- 
puted the empire of the world with Rome, as Eng- 


- gland did with Napoleon. 


y Mr. A. replied to the argument of the senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoare] that the Ameri- 
can government would not bear extension. He 
(Mr. A.) admitted that, if the federal were the only 
government in the country, it would not bear exten- 
sion. But where was the government of the coun- 
try?) Was it here? Was ongress the government? 
It was not one-tenth part of the government of the 
country. The great objects of liberty—the regula- 
tion of property, marriages, deeds, “personal pro- 
tection, &c.—were all alien to this general government, 
and were matters belonging to the States. Take the 
State of Ohio. How did that State feel the influ- 
ence of the federal government? In the operation of 


the tariff; in the Post Office. Department, ‘and in a 
few harbsrs on Lake Erie. This was. all. With- 
out the federal government, the farmers of Ohio 


would get along as happily and as well as tliey now. 


did. Blow.up the government of Oiio, and what 
would the federal government do? It would destroy 
the whole system. Blow .up the federal govern- 
ment, and the. people could construct another in 
three weeks that might be just as good. ‘The ob- 
ject of the federal government was to unite Massa- 
chusetts and Louisiana and Texas in one common 
country against influences from without. The ob- 
ject of its framers was to make a common struggle 
against the despots of Europe. Théy desired to 
form a great American syster hostile tothe system 
of European princes, and they intended that new 
States which were contiguous or convenient should 
be taken into the confederacy. Even on the ground 
of self-preservation there was a right in us to take 
Texas, as there would be to prevent England from 
taking Cuba. E AM 
-= Mr. A, said that ifa line were drawn from 
Utica, in New York, to Savannah, in Georgia, and 
the progress of our people westward calculated, it 
would be found that they had advanced at the rate 
of 18}: miles per annum; and this not upon tumn- 
 pikes,“but against tomahawks; against the pestilen- 
tial diseases incident to rich countries; against. the 
dissuasion of government, (for in some instances 
our government had: discouraged emigration;) and 
through tribes of Indians, even before the ground 
had been purchased of them. All that it was in 
the power of the federal government to do was to 
send a government West after the people had gone 
there; or else the people would soon set up a gov- 
ernment themselves. It would be vain to attempt 
tozarrest the progress of man, when his instincts im- 
pelled him to cross the Mississippi. These instincts 
would be found too strong for any law. Where 
would the senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Coat] 
draw his line to arrest the progrese of our people? 
At the Sabine, he said; but they were already beyond 
it.” If Congress does not permit them to go out and 
be brothers, they will go and become rivals. The very 
fact of their being homogeneous with us will make 
them more jealous, and incline them to be enemies. 
Stop our people at the Sabine! It was, he thought, 
preposterous: they were already beyond it. Do so, 
and the principle of a division of this confederacy 
is. established. The people will soon begin to 
cipher where the line siall run, ‘They will look to 
ridges, and mountains, and rivers for lines between 
North and South, Eastand West. Let not the men 
of the East start this idea of division. The people 
will say, if it is better that Texas shall be outside 
of the confederacy, why is it not better that Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina should also be outside? 
And thus they will break it up. 

{ Mr. A. regarded it as an error on the part of gen- 
tleinen to discuss this and other questions as if they 
related altogether to the present time, or were mere 
matters of fluctuating or party interest. This was 
ua question about an empire, and, he thought, should 
be treated and decided as such.} 

According to Professor Tucker, and other able 
men, the population of the United States would, in 
one hundred years hence, be 200,000,000. What 
was to become of this great population? ‘The ene- 
mies of Texas said they must not go beyond the 
Sabine. Did they mean for them to have a new 
government? Would they rather have fifty millions 
of men, hostile, than have them as brothers? Certain 
it was that we must have Texas citheras a friend or 
us an enemy; and it was for us now to say which. 
She might control the commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico.“ In twenty years, she would overrun and 
conquer Mexico; for gentlemen should bear in mind 
that Texas would grow as the United States had 
grown. She wouldthen become our rival—and by 
consequence our enemy, for the very reason of the 
sameness of blood.? i 
“Mr. A. drew a picture of the peaceful adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States without the 
intervention of armed soldiers, and contrasted our 
gituation in that respect with the monarchies of the 
Old World. In Europe, every ninetieth man was 
armed by the government against the people them- 
selves. Even now, after thirty years of profound 
peace, the number of armed men kept up in Europe 
was three millions. The government of pele 
and the administration of justice rested on the 
power of three millions of bayonets; whilst ours 
was seated upon the hearts of twenty millions’ of 


people. i 
; Ve had not hung a man for treason i fifty 


years, and no one was ready to raise an arm 
‘against the constituted’ goverament. Still, it had 
“been said, there was a tendency to. turbulence in 
the country. He (Mr. A.) was afraid that his 
friends from the East had another reason for op- 
posing annexation. The senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Cuoaté] thought that the valley. of the 
Mississippi should not be strengthened in the con- 
federacy. Zhe senator feared the votes of Texas 
‘would count against New England. In the argu- 
ment made by the senator, he ‘though he had taken 
a political view of a ‘commercial question. He 


Senators arguments, which was his endeavoring to 
prevent the people from going westward. He 
thought the representatives from Massachusetts 
should not endeavor to force the people of the 
State to stay at home. - He had supposed that gov- 
ernment was made for men, and that laws should 
be so shaped as to promote their happiness. If 
the comforts of the people of Massachusetts could be 
increased by emigration, they should be allowed to 
go, though Massachusetts should lose their votes. 
y-Mr. A. referred to the remarks of Mr. Clay, 
who said that, upon a question of this kind, on 
the acquisition ofa thing so permanent as Texas, no 
question about slavery should be allowed to inter- 
vene. 7 He fully concurred with Mr. Clay in this re- 
mark. For his own part, he always felt for the 
sufferings of others, wherever found. He would 
vote to relieve the distress of every country on the 
globe, if it were practicable. He would have no 
mortal sigh to emanate from the agonized bosom of 
man—no tears—no diseases. He would have the 
sun to shine, and the¥shower come down in such 
proportions as to extinguish sickness from the 
world. He would have every land teem with 
bountiful products. But neither he nor govern- 
ment could do this. We must legislate for our- 
selves as we find ourselves situated. We found 
one portion of the population of the country pos- 
sessed by another portion. This was the fact as 
we found it. How came it to be? Was it the 
fault of the people of the South, or of Great Britain 
which professes to be the champion of universal 
liberty? Should we change this fact? Admit it to 
be an evil; so is disease; but where was the power 
to remove i? The senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr: Cuoare] said the evil ought not to be spread. 
ow, he (Mr. A.) asked if it was material whether 
the master of the slave paid taxes in Washington, 
Texas, or in Washington in the United States? The 
fact of slavery was there. Philanthropy did, or 
should, know no geographical limits. "What, then, 
would it gain by running a line at the Sabine? 
ive Mr. A. next replied to the argument of the sena- 
tor from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayron,] who had 
maintained thatthe three-fifths principle of represen- 
tation in Congress was unjust and burdensome to the 
North.» He referred to the fact that the slave States 
were powerless in the House of Representatives, 
where they could do nothing against a heavy op- 
posing majority. The very fact that slavery exist- 
ed in Texas prevented many a settler from going 
there, and made him go to the Northwest in prefer- 
ence. Thus their votes counted on the free side in- 
stead of on the side of the South. The fact of 
slavery scared the Yankees away from Texas. He 
(Mr. A.) liked the Yankees very well—although not 
pleased with the way in which they generally voted— 
for they cut down the forests, built towns, and im- 
proved the country. Many of them now came to 
the Northwest; whereas, if there were no slavery 
in Texas, they would go there. Thus he thought 
the argument of the senator amounted to nothing; 
for what was lost by the three-fifths principle in 
Texas, would be made up by the currentof emigra- 
tion setting towards the free States of the Northwest. 
The State of Ohio now had double the power of 
Kentucky in the House of Representatives. Yet they 
were about the same in extent. Kentucky had every 
advantage of talented and able men to promote her 
prosperity; but still she was outstripped by Ohio, 
and the reason was because of the existence of 
slavery in one and not in the other. 
: iJn voting on this question (Mr. A. said) he 
should vote for that proposition which would give 
to the question the greatest ‘strength in the Senate, 
without regard to any slavery line. There need 
not be any line traced where. slavery should go. 
That line would be according to the sun. The ex- 
istence of slavery. was a counting-house question, 
‘and would be decided according to the profits made. 
Why did it not exist at the North? Because it 
had ceased to be profitable: It was still profitable 


(Mr. A.) had however great objections to one of the - 


in the South; but would cease.to be so when the © : 
price of labor. was diminished by competition and 


machinery. Then, there would be emancipation." 


He (Mr. A.) should live to see Kentucky, Missouri, ~ 
and Virginia, free States, He should see the up- 
rising of another great question, and he would be 
ready to meet it, as he was ready to meet all ques- 
tions that might arise in thiscountry. That question 


. was, who should receive the emancipated slaves 


Should the Northwest’ receive them? Should 


“they cross the Ohio to work side by side with the 
` free laborers of the ‘Northwest? 


He. did not wist 
to take them. He wanted Texas as an outlet; for 


the free States would say to the South, “You have 


worn out these negroes, and now you shall not 
put them upom us.”a:When it came to be a question 
of meat and bread; then he predicted that abolition, 
with its . abstractions, would cease. He knew, 
what he said, and he did not fear the abolition 
uestion. -The people understood that question. 
The people: of the free States knew that if they 
phoceded. in obtaining emancipation at present, they 
must take the negroes. Fifty thousand would prob- 
ably go to Providence and say, “Here we are, put 
us at your tables, give us your ballot boxes, let us 
sit in your legislature and on. your judiciary, and 
make us equal to you in all respects.” What would, 
the men of the spinning jennies say to all this? The 
would say “You have been kept in the South until | 
you are worn out and cannot support yourselves; and” 
you must go back where you came from.” Sup- 
pose, however, the people of the free States should 
take these negroes on terms of equality, except in 
their domestic relations, there would then be a war 
of races, and, of consequence, a war of extermina- 
tion.. He (My. A.) wished it to be understood that 
he wanted the negroes kept out of the State of Ohio. 
One per cent. of the population of his State was now 
composed of free blacks, and the fruits of that 
small proportion had been seen and lamented. It 
was, he thought, impossible to imagine the calami . 
ty that would befal the country from emancipation 
He wished Texas to be the gate—the great gang 
way—for the slaves to pass out of our conni, t 
was impossible for two races of different colors to . 
occupy the same soil upon terms of equality. 
And why so? He (Mr. A.) knew), not, 
except that nature had made it so.) Hook i 
to Europe. There it would be found’ that the’ 
lighter the color, the higher was the power and in- 
fluence of men. In all contests, the lighter had tri- | 
umphed over the darker;and the two races disagreed 
as much in action asin color. He did not know 
why it was, but such was the fact—a fact which 
could not be changed. So Jong as it remained un- 
changed, the consequences must be unchanged. 
The world was about 6,000 years old; and he asked 
if there ever had been an island or spot of earth 
where two races of different colors had existed to- - 
gether on terms of equality? Did they do so now 
anywhere? He would take the community of Bos- _ 
ton, by way of illustration, because the black ‘race 
probably received more sympathy there than any- 
where else. Take the abolitionists themselves. 
There were, of course, some bad men among them, 
as in all communities; but in the main they were 
serious and conscientious in their views and objects. 
Now, did these abolitionists treat the blacks on the 
same terms as if thoy were white? Did they sit at 
table with them? associate or intermarry with them? 
Certainly not; and their color was the only reason. 

Mr. A. continued his argument further; but the 
lateness of the hour prevents us’ from continuing 
this sketch of his speech. The remaining portion 
was principally devoted to a reply to the constitu- 
tional objections to the admission of Texas, urged. 
by various senators, and an explanation of his. own’ 
vote against the treaty at the last session of’ Con- 
gress. He concluded by expressing the hope that, 
if this great measure was destined to fail by any one 
man’s vote, that man might not be a democrat. 

Mr. BERRIEN next obtained the floor. 
= Mr. MOREHEAD moved a recess till 5 o’clock. 

On this qnestion the vote was ayes 19, noes 19; 
so it was decided in the negative. ‘ 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved to go into executive 
session. 

Mr. SEVIER said it was only a quarter past 2 
o’clock. a < 
The vote on this motion was, ayes 18, noes not 

counted; so it was decided in the negative. 

Mr. BERRIEN then proceeded. He had been 
perfectly ready to accommodate himself to the dc- ` 
cision of the Senate (that he should now goon.) 
If he should be go fortunate as to obtain the ear of 
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the Senate, it would be owing to a disposition on 
their part. to listen tọ~a gentler tone than that in 
which it had been ad@ressed; for it was not in his 
power, in his. present state of health, to maintain 
that emphatic tone of address which prevailed 
in this debate. ° ; 

He had not mingled in the daily debates of the 
session, having devoted himself to the. duties im- 
posed upon him as chairman of the Committee on 

. the Judiciary. 

He abandoned the discussion of the question of 

expediency to those who chose tò indulge in that 

_ branch of ‘the question. Jt. was not expedient for 
him to violate the provisions of the constitution. 
Conceding that Texas was the celestial paradise 
which it had been represented to be—every way 
desirable to the South—still the boon was denied to 
him; he could not enter the portals of that paradise 
for the constitution forbade it. He heard and 
obeyed the prohibitory command of the genius of 
his country, “Stand back, it is not lawful!” 

On the question of expediency, he concurred last 

Session with the senator from Ohio. He 
did not then doubt the competency of the 
treaty-making power. If there had been now 
one proposition submitted for this object which he 
could believe to be constitutional, he would seek to 
ascertain the wishes of his constituents; and having 
ascertained the wishes of the people of Georgia 
on the question of expediency, their wishes would 
be his, and he should conform to them. But this 
question was not now one of expediency, but one of 
constitutional power. On such a question the duties 
and responsibility of each senator are his individu- 
ally, and it was between him and his God to decide 
upon his course. 
v He then proceeded to the character of the joint 
resolution under consideration. There was’ one 
provision of that joint resolution which had forced 
itself on his mind. It was in reference to our rela- 
tion with the sister republic mo it interested in it. 
Writers on national law say that all nations, large 
or small, weak or powerful, are equal in point of 
sovereignty. We have treated with Texas as an 
independent nation. She is, according to our own 
declaration of independence, free to do all that a 
sovereign power can do. It is toa State—a sover- 
eign State—that this legislative missive is to be sent, 
by which we, the Congress of the United States, 
are to give our assent, (not invited by them to do 
this act,) that the lands rightfully ‘belonging to 
Texas, not to us, shall be erected into a State. We 
are to give our gracious assent that they must 
manage their affairs in the precise mode in which 
we prescribe. We may be told this will not be of- 
fensive to Texas. It was to present the in uiry 
whether this Congress has the power to impel itself 
to absurdities like this, that he had stated these pre- 
liminaries in order to examine them. 

If he had rightly estimated the character of the 
pope of Texas, the stay of our messenger will be 

ut short there. They will repel the offer which 
they cannot accept without dishonor, or the spirit 
which was shown on the field of San Jacinto has 
fled from them. The senator from Missouri had 
seen and avoided this error. A . 

He now proceeded to, the consideration of the 
constitutional power; and, as preliminary, his first 
inquiry was, whether this power was vested in any 
other department of the government. Pursuing 
this inquiry, he investigated the various ranted 
powers of the constitution, noting the fact that the 
constitutional existence of the treaty-making power 

~ was acknowledged, and that territory could be ac- 

` quired by that mode. He called upon the other 
side to show any sufficient grounds why that indis- 
putable power alone should not be resorted to, in 
preference to a power never before perverted to an 
object such as that now in view. vest 

Philosophers say nature delights in few courses. 

' When plain causes are conspicuous, there is no ne- 
cessity for going in search of others. So, by anal- 
ogy, one distinct and applicable power to do the 
thing now proposed being found in the constitution, 
and in the uniform practice ofthis government, there 
was no propriety in going in search of other hidden 
and doubtful powers. 

x He next adverted to the arguments deduced from 
ie important powers conferred on Congress, such 
as those of declaring war and making contracts, 
and proceeded to the denial of the deductions drawn 
from their superior importance in favor. of the as- 
sumption that the minor power of acting by the 
executiye and Senate was necessarily included in 
the major powers of Congress, contending that these 
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were constructions, rebutted by the acknowledged 
onstitutionality of the treaty-making power; 
whereas the legislative power in this matter was a 
disputable power. : i 
ere Mr. B. entered into an elaborate technical 
investigation of the abstract question of legislative 
power, to which he devoted most of his. remarks 
till the hour of recess. 
At 3 o’clock the Senate took a recess till 5 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The engrossed bill for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of William D Cheever; and ` 

The engrossed bill for the relief of John R. Bry- 
an, adminstrator of Isaac Garretson, late purser in 
the navy of the United States, were read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the State Department, 
transmitting a copy of the instruction given to the 
minister of the United States to China; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Treasury Department, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 4th inst., 
a report from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, covering several còpies of opinions and 
information prepared by him, concerning the issue 
of patents issued under the adjudication of that de- 
partment; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PORTER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the sergeant-at-arms be authorized to 
continue Patrick H. Brooks as an assistant messenger of the 
Senate; and that the usual pay be allowed him for his ser- 


vices as such, from the 6th of January last, to the end of 
the present session. 


On motion by Mr. UPHAM, the bill for the re- 
lief of John P. Skinner, and the legal representa- 
tives of John P. Skinner, and the legal representa- 
tives of Isaac Green, was taken up, and considered 
as in committee of the whole, reported to the Sen- 
ate, and ordered to be engrossed fora third read- 
ing. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. WALKER, the spccial order 
was resumed. 

Mr. BERRIEN continued his remarks on the 

unconstitutionality of the joint resolution under 
consideration: He maintained that the word 
“States,” inthe fourth article, was indeterminate, 
and meant merely an association of men bound to- 
gether for political purposes; and that, to carry out 
the intention of those who used the word in the 
constitution, it-was necessary to adopt some speci- 
fying word changing it from a generic term to a de- 
terminate term. Hence he came to the conclusion 
that a construction must be given to the words “new 
States,” in harmony with the tenor and intention 
of the constitution, taken as a whole. 
V He held that the joint resolution, if passed by 
this government, was, issuing from their hands, a 
caput mortuum, and that it could have no life till it was 
imparted to it by Texas. It should owe its life to 
the Texas government, and not to this government. 
We only conceived this child of many fathers; but 
without the assistance of the accoucheur, (Texas,) it 
must necessarily be still-born. 

He next held that the power to admit-new States, 
and the limitation of the power, had relation to the 
same thing; and if the power itself did not point 
out the specific thing to which it related, and the 
limitation did, the thing designated by the limitation 
should and must be taken to be the thing to which 
me power itself related. Hence he maintained that 
the li 
of the United States, the grant itself of the power 
to admit new States was limited to territory within 
the United States. : 

The framers. of the constitution spoke of new 
States, as States just emerging from the crysalis con~ 
dition of territorial dependence, into the more perfect 
condition of full-grown States. The term implied, 
in itself, the passing from a probationary condition 
into a condition of fruition. 

He asked, was Texas a new State in the sense of 
the constitution? He held that she was not. If she 
was a new State now, would she be so fifty years 
hence, should you have to admit her then as a new 
State? New States’ were not to be found without 
the territory of the United States at the time of the 
confederation; but. abundance of new States were to 
be found within the territory of the United States, 
and were then undergoing their probation. 

He referred to the proceedings of the convention 


mitation being circumscribed within the limits © 


"in support of these views, quoting largely froin the a 


Madison papers. . 


dp reply to the argument on the other side, that ; 


the power to admit new States being. an express 
ower, and the ‘power to acquire tèrritory. by tréaty © 
eing an implied power, thé implied power was sub= 
servient to the-express power, he would meet the 
case by asking, where there was an express power 
in the constitution to lay duties on wool and iron? 
The express. power was the grant to. lay taxes, in 
which the power to lay duties on wool and iron was 
inelnded. G or 5 ` 
‘He asked, was it desirable to force Texas into this 
Union under the pressure of a bare majority. in 
both Houses of Congress? Could the value.of Tex- 
as be compared with. the peace, harmony, and . sta- 
bility of the Union? Have not the minority in Con- 
gress constituents who know, and will exercise, their 
rights? Was not the final action to rest with another 
Congress with newly chosen representatives? Why 
not adopt the mode admitted by all to be constitu- 
tional? Why not wait for an expression of the peo- 
ple’s will? Should the people of Georgia éxpress 
their will in favor of annexation, he should yield, 


. to their wishes in adopting a constitutional mode of 


proceeding. : 

Mr. WALKER next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Senate for three hours. $ : 
“He examined the argument advanced by those on 
the opposite side who had opened the debate, to the 
effect that the United States could not constitution- 
ally enlarge its territory by the combined powers of 
legislation; and asked, what government in the world 
from ancient to modern times ever confined itselfto 
the rule, that it could not enlarge its- territory? He 
showed the inconsistency and .evil tendency of such 
a rule. He commented upon the limitation maintained 
by some gentlemen, that the only territory which 
could be added was that necessary for boundary 
lines, slips and strips of territory for the perfection 
of boundary lines; showing that even in this limita- 
tion the power of acquisition was established. 

Mr. W. adverted to the history of the revolution, 
and the formation of this government, showing that 
the framers of the constitution looked to the union - 
of the surrounding British colonies with the origin- 
al States forming the confederation; and proving 
that the power of admitting new States by legisla- 
tive enactment was considered sufficient to admit 
those colonies as new States. It was not contem- 
plated that they could be admitted by treaty. : 

“Mr. W. referred to, and quoted the ordinances in 
Telation to territory, before and after the adoption of 
the constitution, showing that it was by compact 
the Congress under the new form of government 
was bound to admit the new States composed of the 
northwest territory. : ; 

(In answer to the argument ‘based on Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s denial of power to admit. new territory, he 
showed that it was as strong against the power to 
acquire territory by treaty as it was in ‘relation’ to 
States growing outside of territorial limits. Mr, Jefe 
ferson, he showed, afterwards abandoned his 
rounds of objection; and he quoted Mr. Jefferson’s 
fast opinion, in which -he admits that Cuba, and 
Texas, and Florida could be admitted, on the ac- 
knowledgment of their independence; for he says, 
“They would naturally accede tothis Union.” And 
this, he (Mr. W.) maintained, covered the whole 
ground, : 
Y He held the objection to admitting u foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign State into the Union was in itself 
a nullity; for the moment a State was admitted, it 
ceased to be foreign; and as to admitting a foreign 
overnment, it was an impossibility, for no such 
thing as admitting another government into this 
Union could happen. The moment a State was ad- 
mitted, its foreign. government ceased, - He read an 
extract from the writings of Mr. Hamilton, showing 
that he contemplated the annexation of contiguous 
territory. 
“xin answer to the charge that the mode of annexa- 
fion now proposed was an after thought, never 
heard of till within the last ten months, he, referred 
to a published letter of his own, written on the Sth 
of January, four months before the late treaty. . He 
algo read quotations from Mr. Van Buren’s opinion 
in April last, in which he specifically states that 
Texas may be admitted as a new State by legislative 
act. He also quoted Judge Johnson’s opinion, ex- 
pressed eight months since. 
~He next referred to a letter which he wrote in 
September, 1835, and in which he quoted opinions. 
he had advanced in 1826, just eight years after the 
senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] had’ entered 


the field'in favor of Texas; proving. that; in 1835: 
and. 1826, he himself entertained the very -opin- 
ions he ‘tow: entertained, of the power of Con- 
gress to admit new. States. He also quoted the 
opinion’ of Mr. Nicholas, expressed to Mr. Jeffer- 
son in 1803... He next referred to Mr. Madison’s 
opinion on this point. 
son said; which was, that he could ‘not doubt the 
power of admitting or adding to the original thir- 
teen States. new States arising not only out of their 
own bosoms, but out of territory in their neighbor- 
hood.” Where would this take us: It would take 


in Louisiana, bordering on Virginia territory, and’ 


Georgia, and Florida bordering on Georgia. - Hence 
he proved that this mode of admitting Texas was 
not an after thought as stated by the senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoare.] i , 

x” lä relation to the argument that all the legislative 
powers granted to Congress. in the constitution; are 
infra-territorial, he quoted various acts of Congress 
making compacts with foreign governments about 
postages, exchange of books, borrowing money, the 
regulation of commerce, &c.; and showing, on Chief 
Justice Marshall’s opinion, that the authority ofa 
power is not. impaired, enlarged, or diminished b 
the extent to which it is used; and he maintained, 
from these examples, that Congress has ample and 
often-exercised powers of making compacts with 
foreign governments. He showéd™ that the same 
things -had been done by. treaty; proving that the 
same power was exercised jn two ways—primarily 
by Congress, and subserviently by the treaty-mak- 


ing power. 
Jie was indubitable proof that the power of 
Congress extends beyond the United States; and he 
further maintained that Congress had power to pass 
all laws necessary to carry out the granted powers 
ef Congress. The treaty-making power is only an 
implied power; the power of Congress to admit new 
States isan express power; if necessary for Con- 
gress to pass a law carrying out the express power, 
itis authorized by the constitution to do so; hence 
the power to pass this joint resolution was fully and 
unequivocally established. 
‘He denied that one inch of territory would be 
acquired under this joint resolution by the United 
States. He denied that it was all of the nature of a 
treaty; it had not the slightest resemblance to a 
treaty. Great Britain never failed to make treaties 
with foreign powers which it was her interest to 
make. If Texas is rejected, and. rejected with 
scorn, a treaty will be made between Texas and 
England; and the production of sugar and cotton in 
‘Texas will be encouraged by a premium of 13 per 
cent. exemption from duties in the British market, 
and the advantages her planters would have of getting 
manufactured goods free of duty—giving 25 per cent. 
premium to them over the planters of the United 
States. In five years Europe will be supplied with 
cotton from Texas; we will lose our cotton trade 
allogether. ‘It seemed almost providential that Texas 
was now offered to us; it was the only spot on the 
globe that could cultivate cotton in competition with 
us. If Texas is permanently rejected, in 1860 the 
southern States will have less representation in Con- 
gress than they have now. - . 
?” Mr. MILLER next obtained the floor, and on his 
motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 25, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the follow- 
ing executive communications: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, in answer to 
the resolution of the House of the 29th ult., stating 
that no report, journal, and map of Captain J. Al- 
len, of the Ist regiment of dragoons, of his expedi- 
tion during the past suramer to the heads of the 
rivers Des Moines, Blue Earth, &c., in the northwest, 
has been received. It was laid upon the table. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, in answer to the resolution of the House, a 
report as to what substitute can be made for the 
present mode of corporeal’ punishment in the navy 
without endangering the discipline of the service. It 
was referred to the Committee on N aval Affairs. 

BILLS FROM THE SENATE. . 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill from the Senate entitled an Act to regulate the 
appointments and promotions of officers in the Uni- 


amendments of the Senate to the bill entitled An.act” 


He quoted what Mr. Madi-. 
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to the Committee on Commerce.: : 


The House proceeded to-the consideration of. the 


making appropriations fór the Military Academy; 
and it was. referred to the Committee- of Ways and, 


Means, and subsequently to the Committee of the jj 


Whole on the state of the Union. as i 

` The joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever any State shall have been- or 
may be in default for the payment of- interest or 


principal on investments in its stocks or bofids held. 


y the United States in trust, to retain certain mon- 
eys to which such State is entitled for the purposes 
therein named, was read the third time, and passed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The House agreed to receive such reports from 
standing committees as would-not give rise to de- 
bate, and the following were presented: : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported back Senate bill entitled An act 
explanatory of.an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
the government for the year 1839,” without amend- 
ment. The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which had been referred the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill entitled An act making ap- 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, 
reported the same with an amendment thereto, which 
was concurred in. 

Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the case of the 
claim of Samuel K. George, made a report thereon, 
accompanied by a bill for his relief, which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

On the motion of Mr. NORRIS, the Committee 
of Ways and Means was discharged from the con- 
sideration of the petition of Joseph Sewell & Co.; 
and it was laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to this House, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, the correspondence 
of George W. Slocum, late consuloft the United States at 
Rio de Janeiro, with the Department of State relating to the 
African slave trade. 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee of Claims, re 
ported bills of the follawing titles: 

A bill for the relief of the. sureties of Elijah J. 
Weed, late quartermaster of marines, deceased. 

A. bill for the relief of Harvey Parke. 

‘They were respectively read twice, and commilted 
to the Committee of the Whole House. f 

Mr. VANCE, the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill for the relief of Jeremiah Moors, 
made an unfavorable report thereon, and the bill and 
report were laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the same com- 
mittee was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the memorial of Andrew McLean, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the same committee, made 
an adverse report upon the case of Francis Swann; 
which was laid upon: the table. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill from the Sen- 
ate, entitled An act to authorize the South Carolina 
Railroad company to import certain pipes and ma- 
chinery free of duty, reported the same without 
amendment; and the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mn LABRANCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported, without amendment, the Sen- 
ate resolution authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional inspectors of the customs at the port of New 
Orleans: referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. L. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill in alteration of an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a port of delivery at the city of Lafayette, in 
the State of Louisiana; which was read a first, sec- 
ond, and third times, and passed. : 

LIEUTENANT FREMONT’S REPORT. 

Mr. BOWLIN, on leave, offered the following 
resolution; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be, and he is here- 
by, directed to receive, in the recess of Congress, the-re- 
port of Lieutenant (now Brevet Captain) Fremont’s expedi- 
tion of 1843 and 1844, to Oregon and ‘North California, as the 


same shall be published from the War Department; and that 
ten thousand extra copies thereof be printed, together with 


ted States revenue service; ‘and it was recommitted -|| the: lithographed..maps ‘an 


d-drawings accompanying on 
same, for the use of the members of the present Congress; ; 
and also the report of the same officer of his expedition to’ | 
the Rocky mountains, in.the year 1842, be reprinted with 
the report of the lest expedition, without the appendix of 
astronomical, barometrical, and meteorological observa- 


‘tions. | . 


Mr. P. KING, fromsthe Committee on: Com- 


Merce, reported Senate bills providing for the ap- 


pointment, and regulating the pay, of engineers and 
assistant’ engineers in the revenne. service; and for 
the-relief of Thomas Smith; the first of which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on thestate 
of the Union; and the second to the Committee of 
the Whole House, and both ordered to be printed. 

“Also the following resolution; which was adopt- 
ed: 3 OE j , 

Resolved, ‘That 10,000 copies of the report of the Secretary `- 
of the Treasury on.commerce and navigation, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1844, be printed. ; 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, from ‘the same 
committee, 

Ordered, ‘That the same committee be. discharged from the 
consideration of the resolution of the 28th of January last, 
relative to the publication of a monthly statement of im- 
ports and exports, and that it be laid on the table. 


Mr. J. W. DAVIS; from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported, without amendment, Senate bill , 
vesting in the county commissioners of the county of.” 
Wyandot the right to certain town lots.and out Jots 
in the town of Upper Sandusky, in the State of. 
Ohio. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. z 

Mr. DAVIS, from the select committee appointed 
onthe 17th of January last, in relation to the best 
mode of disposing of the maps, plates, and other- 
materials belonging to the United States, connected 
with the late exploring expedition, reported a joint 
resolution “in relation to the charts of the explorin 
expedition;” which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. P 

Mr, McCLERNAND, from the same committee, 
reported back Senate bill granting to the State of 
Illinois certain alternate sections of land, to aid in 
the construction of certain railroads: referred. to 
ue Committee of the Whole on the state of the” 

nion. : 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported, with amend- 
ments, the bill to provide for the transportation. of 
the mail between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries: referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. D. S. REID, from the same committee, made- 
an adverse report in the case of John Robinson; 
which, on his motion, was laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STETSON, from the Committce on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, made adverse reports on several 
petitions and papers to that committee referred;, 
which, on his motion, were laid on the table. 

Mr.. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Joseph 
Edson’s administrators: referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VINTON, from the same committee, report- 
ed a bill for the relief of Henry Gardner and others: 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, from the same committee, re~ 
ported Senate bill, without amendment, to extend 
the jurisdiction of the district court in certain cases 
on the adjacent lakes and navigable waters. 

On motion of Mr. D. the bill was threc times read 
and passed. , f = 

r. FRENCH, from the same -committee, re- 
ported a bill to reorganize the circuit and district 
courts ofthe United States in the State of Ohio. 

_ Objections being made to the bill by Mr. STONE,- 
it lies over. | : ` 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the same committee, re- 
ported. Senate bill, with amendment, to change the 
time of holding the federal courts.in the district of 
Kentucky, and for other. purposes. 

The amendment was agreed tó, and the bill was 
passed. : - 

Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, to which had been referred the bill 
from the Senate for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of James Bell, reported the same 
without amendment; and it was referred to the Com- 
miee, of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed. _ : i 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, from the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims, reported a bill for the relief 
of Benjamin J. Porter; which was read twice, ree 
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ferred to the Comm 
ordered to be printed. ` 

‘Also, from: the ‘game committee, reported a bill 
for the relief of Christian Orendorf; which was twice 
read, referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House, and ordered to be printed. `’ 

On motion of Mr. S., the said committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the case 
of Jonathan Shafer. i 

Mr. DICKEY, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Thomas Sumter, deceased: read twice, refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole House, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. D., from the same committee, made an un- 
favorable report on the case of R. M. Livingston; 
which was laid on the table 

Mr. CLINTON, from the Committee on Public 
Expenditures, moved that the report of that com- 
mittee in the case of Lieut. J. T. McLaughlin be 
printed: carried, 

Mr. PERLEY B. JOHNSON, from the same 
committee, made a minority report on the case of 
ieat J.T. McLaughin; which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported, without amendment, the 
bill from the Senate to confirm the sale of lands in 
certain cases, und for other purposes, and reported a 
resolution from said committee to discharge ‘the 
Committee of the Whole from the further consid- 
eration of said bill; and the resolution being agreed 
to, the bill was read.the third time and passed. 

The CHAIR stated that the hour for receiving re- 
ceiving reports had passed. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the rules be furthar 
suspended, to receive the reports of such committees 
as had not reported: agreed to.’ 

Mr. W.J. BROWN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, made an unfavorable report on 
the case of Robert Graham; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill from the Senate to authorise the relo- 
cation of land warrants, in certain cases, which was 
put on its passage, and read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. J. E. CAREY moved that the Committee on 
Private Land Claims be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill for the relief of Martha 
Perch;zwhich was agreed to. 

Mr, YANCEY, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Alfred Long; which 
was twice read, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, and ordered to be printed. 

_Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported the reorganization of the district 
and circuit courts of the United States in the State 
of Ohio; which was read the first time, and Jaid 
over on notice of debate. 

Mt. FOOT, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
made an adverse report on the petition of Israel 
Johnson; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. COLES, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported, without amendment, the bill from the 
Senate providing payment for the 4th regiment of 
the Vermont militia, who served at the battle of 
Plattsburg, and’ moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDOWELL, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, reported the bill from the Senate 
for the relief of Mary E. Zantzinger, widow of Ma- 
jor Zantzinger, deceased; which was laid-on the 
table. 

Mr. J. A. BLACK, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported a-joint resolution for the bu- 
rial of the martyrs of the British prison ships at the 
Wallabout, New York, during the war of the revo- 
lution: read twice, and referred. 

Mr. FISH, from the same committee, reported a 
joint resolution amendatory of the resolution of 
April, 1844, respecting the application of appropria- 
tions heretofore made: read twice, and referred. 

Mr. PARMENTER, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of 
Thomas Brown; which was read twice, and referred. 

Mr. PARMENTER, from the same committee, 
reported a joint resolution for the relief of Rodman 
Price; which was twice read and referred. 

Mr. T. H. SEYMOUR reported a joint resolu- 
tion for the sale of lot No. 13, in the village of Sack- 
ett’s Harbor; which was twice read and referred. 

: Mr. JOHN STEWART, from the Naval Com- 
mittee, made an unfavorable report upon the peti- 
tion of mechanics, &c., at the Washington navy 


ittee of the Whole House, and 
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yard; and it was laid upon the table, and leave was 
granted the petitioners to withdraw their petition. 

On motion of Mr. JOHN STEWAR , the same 
committee was discharged from the “consideration of 
the cases of Isaac Bigelow and James Davis, and the 
pennon of the citizens of Jefferson county for a 

ulkhead at Sackett’s Harbor} and they were laid 
up on the table. 2 i : 

Mr. WINTHROP, from the Committee on For- 
cign Relations, reported a bill to regulate commer- 
cial intercourse with the islands of Miguelon and St. 
Pierre; and it was read three times and passed. 

Mr. BAYLY, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported- a bill for the relief of John K. 
` Cooke; and it was read twice, and committed to the 
i of the Whole House, and ordered to be 

inted. ` 
. Mr. DANIELS, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported a bill supplemental to an act for the 
admission of Iowa and Florida as States into the 
Union; and it wes read twice, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, from the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, it was or- 
dered that the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions be discharged from the consideration of the 
resolutions of the 17th December last, relative to 
extending certain pension laws to the officers and 
soldiers who served in defence of our frontiers in 
the Indian wars, and relative to providing similar 
compensation for the officers and soldiers who served 
in the Indian wars of 1783, &c., as is now author- 
ized to be paid to those of the revolution, and that 
the said resolutions be laid on the table. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, from the same committee, 
reported a bill for the relief of Freelove Ward; 
which was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Joseph Carter; which 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

On the motion of Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR, 

Resolved, ‘That Jacob Addison, of Ohio, be permitted to 
withdraw his pension warrant or certificate from the files 
of the House. 

On motion of Mr. SAMPLE, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Peter Von Schmidt was 
permitted to withdraw his papers from the files of 
the House. 

Mr. THOMASSON, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Samuel Per- 
ry, assignee, &c.; and it was read twice, and com- 
mitted tothe Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Joseph 
Gerard; and it was read twice, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of William 
Evans; and it was read twice, ‘aud committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

On the motion of Mr. CULLOM, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions he dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of Elemuel 
Robinet, and that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the same committee, made 
an adverse report upon the petition of Adams Payne; 
and it was laid upon the table. 

On the motion of Mr. RUSSELL, 


Ordered, That the same committee be discharged from the 
consideration of the petitions of John Nappertandy, of An- 
drew McDowell, of Wm. B. Adams, of Jonas B. Platt, of 
Charles Walworth, and of Benjamin Dwinell, James Wil- 
son, and Aaron Wilson, jr. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported back Senate bill to extend the patent here- 
tofore granted to Wm. Woodward; and it wes read a 
third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. RODNEY, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Patents be 
from the consideration ofthe petition of Elisha 
and that it be laid on the table. 


Mr. PRATT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, made a report concerning 
the various national edifices at Washington, and 
showing the necessity for increased and fire-proof 
accommodations for transacting the publie busi- 
ness; which report was laid upon the table. 

Mr. P. B. JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
Mileage, asked and obtained leave to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of citi- 
zens of Cayuga county, New York, for a reduction 
of the per diem pay ‘of members of Congress. 

Mr. PRATT, from the Select Committee on: 
Statistics, made a report; which was laid on the 
table, i : 


discharged 
E. Holines; 


On motion of Mr. BURKE, the ‘Committee on -- 
the Library was discharged from the considera: 
tion of certain memorials; which had been referred : 


to it. À 
Mr. SIMONS, from.the Committee on Engrav- 
ing, made a report, accompanied by.a resolution, 
directing the Clerk to. procure all the plates of 
maps: which have been ordered ‘by the : House. 
The resolution was agreed to, and the report: was 
ordered to be printed. : : ; 
Mr. S. also reported a resolution for the printing 
of 5,000 extra copies of Professor Owen's sur- 


vey. : 

Mr. BURKE offered an amendment to provide 
that the Clerk be. authorized to contract for the 
same; which was negatived. : oe eae 

Mr. BURKE offered an amendment to -direct the 
Clerk to contract with Mr. Haas for a map of 
Texas; and the rejection of those. procured by*the 
Committee on Engraving as erroneous, for which 
he offered the testimony of a letter of Commodore 
Moore. : ; ave 

[A message in writing was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the hands of Captain 
Waceaman, his private secretary.) 

After some conversation by Messrs. BURKE, 
SIMONS, HALE, and H. HAMLIN, ` 

Mr. H. HAMLIN demanded the previous ques- 
tion. : ' 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table: rejected. ‘ 

Mr. HAMLIN. withdrew the demand for the pre- 
vious question, at the appeal of : 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, whosaid he was glad that 
this proposition had been made, as it gave him an op- 
portunity ofgiving to the country the truth in relation 
to the map of Texas now in the course ‘of publica- 
tion under the order of this House. According to 
this map, the boundaries of Texas are made to ex- 
tend up to forty-two degrees of north latitude. 
Now, he had always doubted the correctness of the 
map in that particular, inasmuch as it was in direct 
conflict with every other map of that country which 
had fallen under bys observation; and, as it was a 
matter of no small moment that the people should 
be correctly informed on the subject, he had taken 
some pains to inquire into it. He had addressed a 
note to the head of the topographical bureau, under 
whose direction this map has been prepared, .en- 
closing with it a copy of the Texas map published 
by order of the Senate, and of which the House map 
is a copy, requesting him to mark upon it the boun- 
daries of the States of Texas, New Mexico, and 
other Mexican States adjacent, as recognised by the 
Mexican confederacy prior to the Texian revolu- 
tion. In reply to my note, I received the following 
letter: $ 

BUREAU or TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS, 
Washington, Feb. 13, 1848. 

Sın: 7 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 12th instant. In reply, I have to, state that’ 
this bureau is not in possession of the acts of the Mexican 
Congress, defining the boundaries of the provinces of that 
republic, and therefore that the means necessary to delin- 
cate the boundaries of the several States enumerated by you 
are not at our command. 

In Tanners American Atlas, edition of 1839, there is “a 
map of the United States of Mexico, as organized and de- 
fined by the several acts of Congress of that republic,” but 
whether these boundaries were recognized by the “Mexican 
confederacy prior to the Texian revolution,” I am unable to 


state. 
The map of Texas enclosed by you, is returned here- 


aoe respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. J. ABERT, 
Colonel Corps Topographical Engineers. 
Hon. J. BRINKERHOFF, 
` House of Representatives. 

„It seems, therefore, sir, (said Mr. B.) that the 
Topographical Bureau has no information in regard 
to the old boundaries of Texas; can tell us nothing 
asto what Texas was; and refers us to the atlas of 
Mr. Tanner. Now, sir, I have consulted Mr. Tan- 
ner’s atlas, and find that it corresponds substantially 
with all our other gewerally received maps of those 
countries. And, sir, what is the result?’ What is 
the northern boundary of Texas there? Is it lat- 
itude forty-two degrees north? No, sir. It is the 
Red river, in Jatitude thirty-four degrees north, All 
the ancient Mexican territory north of the Red- 
river north of thirty-four degrees, is included with- 
in the State of New Mexico, of which Santa Fé is 
the capital! And this unquestionably is the true 
state of the case. Texas never extended north of 
thirty-four degrees; all north of that life is New 
Mexico. i a E CREY 

This map, then, intended: for the: information of 
the people, is grossly indirect; it is, in effecta mis= <, 


erable cheat, a monstrous fraud upon the people of 
the free States. Here we have passed resolutions 
for the annexation of Texas to the Union; and, by 
way of compromise, we have provided for the ex- 
clusion of slavery from all that part of Texas lying 
north of latitude 36 degrees 30 minutes north; when 
in truth, ‘and ‘in fact, Texas never extended—her 
northern boundary never reached—within two de- 
grees of that so-called compromise line! ‘Yes, sir, 
this map is a cheat, a fraud upon the people of the 
free States. From it they are led to believe that 
some portion (though small) of the Texian territory 
is secured to them; when, in truth, not onè foot of 
it reaches the line of the compromise. . This com- 
promise does not run through Texas, or any part of 
it; it runs through New Mexico, and New Mexico 
is a part of Mexico as much as isthe city of Santa, 
Cruz itself, Texas. never exercised any jurisdiction 
over it, either when she was. herself a member of 
the Mexican confederacy, or since her independ- 
ence. Texian laws were never acknowledged there, 
and the foot of Texian soldier never trod upon the 
soil of New Mexico, except in the character of a 

risoner of war. 
ithers by right of revolution, possession, or con- 
quest. - And we ourselves are daily in the habit of 
recognising the right of Mexico to this province by 
the protection we afford to the Santa Fe trade, and 
by the payment of duties on the goods we export 
to that city. If, therefore, New Mexico shall ever 
become a part of our territory, we must first acquire 
it by purchase, or take it by conquest. I hope, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, that an amended edition of 
this map will be ordered. Let the people have the 
truth on this subject; and then, if they are willing to 
acquiesce in a compromise which is no compromise 
—in a division of territory which is no division—a 
shadow, a mockery and acheat—our duty will be 
discharged, and with them will be the responsi- 
bility. i 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY said it was true, as the 
geneman from Ohio (Mr. Brinxernorr] had said, 
that Texas, as known to the maps, did not extend 
beyond 34° north. In 1836, the legislature of Texas 
passed an act declaring that her boundaries extended 

‘north, embracing New Mexico, Santa Fé, Coahuila, 
&c., up to 420. The treaty of the last session was 
based on this claim by Texas; and it was one great 
objection to it that it proposed to embrace a part of 
Mexico, which there was no desire, he believed, on 
the part of any of our statesmen that our govern- 
ment should take possession of whenever ‘Texas 
was admitted into the Union. 

In conclusion, at the request of many gentlemen, 
Mr. K. moved the previous question. 

Mr. BURKE, at the suggestion of Mr. H. Ham- 
Lin, withdrew that part of his amendment pro- 
libiting the payment for the map already fur- 
nished. 

The amendment to the amendment, as modified, 
was agreed to. : Şi : 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
original resolution, was taken, and the resolution 
was agreed to. 

DAILY RECESS. 


Mr. McKAY moved a resolution providing for a 
daily recess of the House for the remainder of the 
session, from 2; to 44 o'clock, p. m. 

Mr. SLIDELL, Mr. THOMPSON, and other 
gentlemen objected. : i 

Mr. McKAY moved a suspension of the rules for 
the reception of the resolution. i 

The question was taken, and the House refused 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. HENLEY asked leave to make a report: 

Objections bang made, it was not received. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, Mr. WELLER in the chair. i 

The bill under consideration’ when the committee 
last rose, was the bill from the Senate to reduce the 
rates of postage, to limit the use and correct the 
abuse of the franking privilege, and for the preven- 
tion of frauds on the revenues of the Post Office De- 

artment, to the first section of which amendments 
ad been offered by Mr. Horxiws and Mr. JamE- 
soy—the amendment of the latter gentleman being 
the first pending amendment. 

Mr. COBB obtained the floor. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE wished to offer an amend- 
ment for the bill to take effect at some future time 
instead of immediately, as proposed by the bill. 


It was not hers originally, nor is . 
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The amendment not being in order at this time, 
was not received.. act : : 
Mr. COBB proposed to address_a few remarks to 
the general features of the bill. He wished not to 
be misunderstood in the course he took on this sub-. 


ject. He had been one of those gentlemen who 


‘yesterday had voted to defeat the efforts of the friends 
of this measure to press it through the House in ten 
minutes, as was first proposed, and in two hours, 
as provided in the resolution under which they were 
now noting: Whenever the rates of postage could 
be reduced consistently with the principles ‘of the 
department, and with its efficiency, he should be as 
willing to go for such reduction as any gentleman. 
Here was an entirely new system, which was to be 
forced on the ‘country; the details, and hardly the 
general features of which, had not yet undergone 
examination by this House. ‘It had required the 
Senate more than three weeks to digest this undigest- 
ed system; and now it. was to be hurried through 
this House in two hours! In the annals of legisla- 
tion in this country there could not be found a par- 
allel to this. He argued that it would be policy 
even for the friends of this measure to afford time 
for gentlemen to express their objections to:the de- 
tails. It was not only necessary that itshould be 
passed, but that the various feclings and interests of 
the country should be in some measure reconciled. 
In order to this, at least, let them be heard, and the 
bill would be passed under the sanction of debate 
and consideration. 

There were very many objectionable features to 
the bill, The first and most prominent of them was 
the reduction of postage to five cents forall distances 
throughout the country. And further, ull packages 
not weighing over half an ounce, consisting no mat- 
ter of how many pieces of paper, were considered 
single letters. Inthis way, by procuring thin pa- 
per, many sheets might be sent for a single post- 
age. 

“He went into many other serious objections to this 
bill, to one of which he called the attention of the friends 
of American manufactures, viz: thatit would have the 
effect of bringing into use thin French writing pa- 
per, instead of paper of American manufacture. He 
appealed to gentlemen, if their object was to pro- 
mote the public good, to agrec on a compromise, 
and mould their measure into such acshape as 
would give general satisfaction. He understood 
that his friend from Indiana was about to propose 
an amendment, which he vastly preferred to this 
bill, and he hoped that gentlemen would accept it. 
He would simply refer to that amendment, without 
going intoany argument in favor ofit, trusting that his 
friend from Indiana would obtain the floor and ex- 
plain it himself. The proposition was to fix the rates 
of postage at five, ten, and fifteen cents to operate 
for two years; and after that, if it should be found 
that the diminution of the rates of postage was 
accompanied byan increase of revenue, to make a 
further reduction. Indeed he was willing to carry 
the reduction to the lowest point at which it should 
be ascertained that the Post Office Department 
could be supported from its own revenues. He did 
not believe, however, that the department could be 
supported under the provisions of this bill, and that 
the ultimate effect of it would be to throw the de- 
ficiency on the national treasury; and it was evident 
that this result was contemplated by the framers of 
the bill, for they had inserted a provision appro- 
priating four millions to supply the deficiency 
that might occur from that source. Among the other 
objections Mr. C. “urged to this bill was the 
vast patronage and power it gave to the head 
of the Post Office Department. It would make the 
Post Office Department the most dangerous power 
ever known in any government. Mr. C. then 
entered into an argument against the injustice of 
the bill, which would compel citizens who were but 
little benefited by the facilities of the Post Office 
Department, to pay for the facilities which were so 
largely enjoyed by others of their fellow-citizens. 
He considered this bill as un assault on the little 
post offices in the country; and in fact he had heard 
of no arguments on that floor, or in the public press, 
in favor of it that did not contain attacks on the 
smaller post offices. In answer to these assaults, 
it was only necessary to advertto a fact but little 
known, that in all the correspondence of the business 
portions of the community, the postages paid at the 
large cities were charged by the merchants to the 
persons in the interior with whom they had deal- 
ings. One of the prominent evils complained of in 
the country was the extent to which the franking 


` privilege was carried; but how did this: bill propose 


“adown with the franking privilege!” Hi 
_ favor of taking it away where it was retained, and 


* partment; 


to correct it? Why the franking privilege was taken 


away from the deputy postmasters, who used it — 


carparatively td.a small extent, andleft in the hands 
of members of Congress, who used it to an extrava- 
gant extent. . Boe at io - 
However the expense might be paid, he said 
He was in 


restoring it to the small postmasters from whom it 
had'been taken. “He said this bill would operate as 
a deception to the country on this subject. It would 


- deprive the postmasters of the franking privilege, 


but it allowed the Postmaster General to increase 
their salary. Where did this clamor for low post-. 
ages come from? Large cities. He knew petitions 
were shown here from other places, but they origin- 
ated from; and were printed in, the large cities; 


tions any amount of names might be procured. It 
was not the wish of the people, and it would be 
found injurious to the people of the country, as dis- 
tinguished from the people of the great commercial 
cities. The people (he said) were much more op- 
ressed by a figi tarıff than by the postage system, 
He said this might be technically stated as a case of 
the commercial cities versus the country, 
eared as the advocate of the country. 
Mr. YANCEY aaid there were few questions that 
involved more important principles than the bill be- 
fore the committee, and yet its friends—and he ad- 
mitted they were a large majority—refused to give 
more than two hours for its discussion by those 
who held different opinions, and they were de- 
prived of the opportunity of laying their views be- 
fore the country and their constituents, that their 
votes might be properly understood. He was not 
indisposed to make changes in the Post Office De- 
he should say reforms were necessary, 
and they might go to a great extent, and postage 
might be considerably reduced; but what did this 
Lill propose? To abolish the rates of 6, 12s, 183, 
and 25 cents, and to fix one uniform rate of 5 cents 
only. This was a radical change, which must strike 
with alarm every mind which was disposed to, ex- 
amine the subject calmly, and to view the advantages 


sudden and radical change which it proposed. to 
mediate operation, and suddenly reduced the rates 
of postage to 5 cents, from an average of 15 cents, 
which the department had hitherto realized, mak- 
ing a reduction of 663 per cent. at once. He object- 
ed to it, also, because it conferred great powers on 
the Postmaster General as the head of that depart- 
ment. By this bill he would have power to in- 
crease the compensation of all postmasters in the 
United States whose compensation does not reach 
a certain amount, and his only limit was 50 per 
cent. on letter postage received at such office. There 
were thonsands of offices whose compensation did 
not reach the amount bere set forth; and therefore 
the Postmaster General would have power to in- 
crease the compensation of all such postmasters. 
This was a dangerous power to intrust to any 
man’s discretion, and he was not disposed to sanc- 
tion it. But while they were about to make such 
a radical change, as a reduction of postage from 
anaverage of 15 to 5 cents, they were increasing 
four-fold the privileges of those who send letters. 
Atpresent the rates of postage were charged on 
single sheets; but hereafter. the postage was to be 
regulated by weight; and instead ofeach letter in an 
envelope being charged letter postage, three letters 
could be sent as a single letter—for three united in 
one envelope would not exceed the prescribed 
weight of half an ounce. Here, then, was another 
serious consideration which appeared to have been 
overlooked. Butanother objection which he had to 
this bill was, that it was to be a burden on the treasu- 
ry. One of its provisions makes an appropriation 
of $750,600 to defray the expenses which the fall- 
ing-off of letter postage may throw asa burden on 
the treasury; but he called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact, that the contingent fund might 
be made chargeable with four and a half millions of 
dollars. And yet such abill was to be hurried 
through this House in two hours. 

Now on what was all this based? Did the Post 
Office Department do its duty? It was as extensive 
as the Union itself. Mails were carried to the ex- 
tremest frontier of the Union; and he at the farthest 
East could write to-his friend at the farthest West 
and have his letter delivered. It was a system which 

should command the admiration of the whole Union. 


and by sending out afew persons with such peti- 


and he ap-. 


of the Post Office Department as he did. He ` 
was opposed then to his bill, on the ground of the.” 


make. ‘This bill proposed that it should go into im-, 


: ‘Changes been recommend- 
ed by the head of the’ Post Office Department? So 
far from’, recommending, hé objected to them most 
earnestly, He was willing, as they all were, to effect 
reformis, but there was no one act of the Postmaster 
General to show that he desired to throw his depart- 
ment a’burden on other branches of the government. 
Hig friend from Georgia (Mr. Coss] had told them 
that if the people called for these changes he was not 
aware of'it; and he (Mr. Y.) was in a like condition 
of ignorance of any such opinion prevailing amongst 
the people that he represented. He (Mr. Y.) was 
willing that ‘the postage should be made 5, 10, and 
15 cents; and he had no doubt those rates would de- 
fray the expense of the department; but he could 
not sanction a change which would affect the people 
SO serlously int heir vital and social interest. On 
what then was it based? He feared it was on 
a mistaken idea of the opinions of the people. 
Another. argument had been used which was 
based on the English system. The honorable gen- 
tleman examined that system to show thatit differed 
essentially from ours in extent of country and den- 
sity of population, and in the abolition of the 
franking privilege, and the prepayment ef letters, 
and in many other particulars which he enumerated. 
This bill he said, if carried into Operation,. would 
either destroy the small post routes, or make them 
a charge on the treasury. The Post Office Depart- 
ment should sustain itself and be a charge on its 
customers; and for whose benefit. was it? Why, 
principallly for the great cities, which were calling 
so loudly for these reforms, that they might be ben- 
efited at the expense of the groat mass of the coun- 
try; and thus the farming portion of the countr 
would have to pay by duties on their iron, wool 
lens, cotton goods, and other articles of consump- 
tion, for the correspondence of brokers, merchants, 
and speculators. He trusted this bill would not be 
passed. There was one plan, he understood, to be 
offered, which made the reductions prospective; and 
such a plan would meet his approbation; but he 
should continue, in all its forms, to oppose this rad- 
ical and dangerous scheme. 

Mr. DANA obtained the floor. Having given 
considerable attention to the subject before the com- 
mittee, he wished to give briefly his views. The 
whole community, as we had evidence from the multi- 
tudes of petitions, and from resolutions of the State 
legislatures presented here, demanded a reduction of 
postage, and he had hoped that the representatives 
of the people would have been found ready to com- 
ply with these demands. Hereferred to the gradu- 
ally declining condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as another argument for action on this subject. 
Up to 1840 there had been a regular annual increase 
of 5 or 6 per cent. in the revenues of the department; 
since that time there had been a rapid and’ constant 
decrease, notwithstanding the exultation in. which 
the Postmaster General had represented the condi- 
tion of the department in his late annual report. He 
entered into a detailed examination of the general 
present state, and extent of operation, of the Post 
Office Department, and of the rospective condition 
of it, which the laws on the su ject remaining as at 
present, he predicted, must soon be a state of bank- 
ruptcy and inefficiency, unless the debts were 
thrown on the treasury. ; 

He alluded to the extensive system of private ex- 
presses that had sprung up, taking away and defraud- 
ing the Post Office Department of revenue which just- 
ly belonged to it; and he argued that the best mode 
of putting down these expresses was not by penal 
enactments, but by such a reduction of the rates of 
postage as would satify the community; and nothing 
less than that proposed by this bill would do this. 
He spoke of the impolicy of having so long deferred 
legislation on this subject, and, by consequence, of 
having allowed these expresses to spring up to so 
great an extent; and he urged the necessity of im- 
mediate action on the subject. If it were delayed 
until the meeting of another Congress, it would be 
much more difficult to root them out even than it 
would be found to be now. 

He entered into a statistical examination at some 
length of the comparative amounts of free matter and 
of chargeable matter transmitted through the mails 
under the present system of postage, to show the 
sheer injustice and inequality thereof. Twenty- 
two tons of ‘free mail matter went through the post 
office the last year he said. He advocated the 
abolition of the franking privilege, and maintained 
the justice of those who wrote letters paying, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, the cost of the’ trans- 
portation of their own letters. - 


Had, then, these sweé 
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Reverting to the subject of private expresses, he 
advocated the 5 cent rate of postage.as' calculated 
to root out and destroy these expresses. He exhib- 
ited to the House an’ advertisement of Hale & Co., 
private express proprietors, as showing the entire 


publicity with which this illicit system was carried - 


on, and considered it a greatly preferable manner in 
point of policy to put them down by a reduction of 
rates, thus cutting off the inducement to patronize 
them rather than to resort to.the vexatious and haz- 
ardous attempt to crush them by applying to them 
the penal provisions of law, by testing its constitu- 
tionality; &e. The establishment and continuance 
of private expresses on two great routes, viz: from 
this’ city via Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
&c., to Boston, and from Boston to Buffalo, was 
sufficient to break down the post office establish- 
ment. Between these points there was the greatest 
inducement to private expresses. It appeared from 
this statement of facts, how difficult it would be to 
root out these establishments, unless the induce- 
ment of sclf-interest on the part of letter-writers, and 
of the express proprictors, were taken away bya 
reduction of the rates of postage. 


_ Mr. D. concluded, by saying that he was in favor 
of preserving the Post Office epartment, and anx- 
lous to extend its benefits and influence. 


Mr. CAUSIN obtained the floor, and asked the 
Chair. how much time he had to speak? 


The CHAIR said that the gentleman had five 
minutes left him, if he chose to speak it out. 

Mr. CAUSIN then addressed the committee for 
about five minutes in favor of the bill; when the 
Chair announced that the time for the termination of 
the debate had arrived. 

Mr. JAMESON offered an amendment, to insert 
a graduated rate of postages of 5,10, and 15 cents, 
instead of the uniform rate of 5 cents as in the bill: 
rejected. 

Mr. BRODHEAD offered 
ing that the bill shall 
July, 1845. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE offered to amend the amend- 
ment, by inserting Ist of January, 1846. 

On taking the question, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

‘The vote on Mr. Bropuxan’s amendment was 
taken by Messrs. Irvin and TUCKER as tellers, and 
they reported 96 in the affirmative, and 28 in the 
negative. 

Mr. G. DAVIS submitted an amendment to the 


e an amendment provid- 
g0 into effect on the Ist day of 


_ amendment, to make postage 5 cents for 300 miles, 


and 10 cents for greater distances; on which the 
vote was taken by Messrs. Brack and Breneue 
as tellers, and they reported 85 in the affirmative, 
and 89 in the negative, 

So it was lost. 

Messrs. JAMESON and McDOWELL offered 
amendments, which they afterwards withdrew. 

Mr. HOPKINS then modified his amendment, 
and offered the entire first section of the House bill 
as a substitute for the first section of the Senate bill; 
on which the vote was taken by Messrs. STRONG 
and Jameson as tellers, and they reported 87 in the 
affirmative, and 93 in the negative. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. McDOWELL proposed an amendment to 
limit the 5 cent postage to 300 miles, and above that 
distance to increase it to 10 cents; on which the 
vote was taken by Messrs. Pres‘ron Kine and Mc- 
Dowex as tellers, who reported 98 in the affirm- 
ative, and 87 in the negative. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. COBB moved an amendment to provide that 
all letters sent shall be prepaid: rejected. 

Mr. JAMESON moved to strike out the clause of 
the first section declaring Jetters or packages not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce weight single Jetters, and 
charging an additional single postage for every addi- 
tional half ounce, or every additional weight less 
than half an ounce. — 

‘The question was taken by tellers, and the amend- 
ment was rejected—ayes 71, noes 77. 


Mr. SCHENCK moved that the committee rise | 


and report the bill. - i 

[Cries of “No, no. I have amendments to of- 
fer.” - 

"The CHAIR decided if there were amendments 
to be offered, the motion to rise wad not in order. 

Mr. JAMESON moved an amendment to make 
one quarter of an ounce (instead of half an ounce) 
the basis of computation: rejécted—ayes 72, noes 
87%. we s 
Mr. JAMESON moved now to make the basis 


| the committee reftised to tise. 


three-eighths of an ounce, 
which were ordered. oe sau ties | 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 65, noes 81. 
` Mr. PATTERSON moved an amendment ‘on 
letters passing not over fifty ‘miles; three cents: re- 


by Mr. THOMP- 


and ‘called for tellers; 


jected. = 
A further amendment offered 
SON, was rejected. - : 
The second. section, relative to „the ‘postage on 
newspapers, being under consideration, 
Amendments offered .by Messrs. HARDIN , 
DROMGOOLE, and SHEPARD CARY, were 
rejected. ` . aid 
Mr. BAYLY moved that the committee rise: re- 
jected. ` ; © 5 ; 
Amendments further offered by. Messrs. GAR- 
RETT DAVIS, DROMGOOLE, HAMLIN, and 
JAMESON, were rejected. l 
Mr. SLIDELL moved to strike out ail of the 
third section, which provides for catrying newspa- 


pers free of charge for any distance not over thirty ` 


miles: rejectéd. 

Mr. JAMESON moved to strike out, at the.end 
of that section, the words, “regard being had to the 
cost of expediting its transportation, and the means 
at his disposal or under his control for effecting the 
same: rejected. 

Mr. COBB moved: to amend the third section, 
seventh line, by inserting the words, “members of 
Congress inclusive,” so as to include them among 
the persons whose franking privilege is repealed, 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out the word “transmit,” and inserting 
the word “receive,” so that members of Congress 
may receive, and not transmit, letters and packages 
free of postage, 

Mr, bORB modified his amendment, so-as to 
agree with Mr. Horxins’s amendment to it. 

The question was taken, and it was rejected. 

Mr. S. CARY offered an amendment to leave the 
franking privilege to the deputy postmasters: re- 

ected, 

i Mr. Č. offered an amendment, providing that dep- 
uty postmasters whose emoluments do not amount 
to fifty dollars per annum shall retain the franking 
privilege. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved to insert Ist day of 
July, 1845, in the beginning of the seventh sectlon, 
to make it conform to the amendment adopted to 
the first section: agreed to. 

Mr. WOODWARD moved to amend that part of 
the seventh section which gives to members of Con- 
gress and Delegates, and the Clerk of the House 
and Secretary of the Senate, the privilege of frank- 
ing public documents printed by the two Houses of 
Congress, by adding the following: - 9 

Every such document shall be endorsed with the words 
“public document;” and for every such endorsement false] 
made the person offending. shall pay a fine of $360; and if 
auy member of Congress, or Delegate, or officer of the two 
Houses, shall be guilty of any violation or abuse of the 
{ranking privilege, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
a sum not less than $300. .,. y 

This amendment was rejected—ayes 60, noes 65. 

Mr. TUCKER moved to strike out the seventh 

section. 
, Mr. WOODWARD moved to amend the eighth 
section, by limiting the franking privilege of mem- 
bers of Congress and Delegates to letters written to 
or by themselves, and newspapers and packets not 
exceeding two ounces in weight: rejected. 

Mr. A. P. STONE moved to strike out the whole 
8th section. 

Tellers were called for but not ordered. ; 

A motion was made that the committee. rise; on 
which the vote was taken by Messrs. Simpson and 
A. Kenney, as tellers, and they reported 45 in the 
affirmative, and 83 in the negative. So the commit- 
tee refused to rise. > 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 


_Srong, to strike out the section; which was not 


agreed to, 

Mr. RELFE moved to strike out the words “and 
they shall have the right to frank written letters from 
themselves during the whole year, as now author- 
ized by law.” $ 

Messrs. GRINNELL and ‘Woopwonrru, as tellers; 
took the vote, end 39 votedin the affirmative, and 
60 in the negative—no quorum voting. mar 

Several gentlemen insisted on the committee ris ~ 
ing to report that fact to the House, < a 

Some conversation ensued, and a motion: was 


made that the committee rise; which was taken by - 


Messrs. GRINNELL and Hoce; tellers; who reported 


14 in the affirmative, and 106 inthe negative. ‘So 


_. “Phe question “again recurred on Mr. Rever’s 
amendment; on which: the vote was ‘taken by the 
same tellers, who reported 27 in the affirmative, and 
97 in the negative. ` So the motion was lost. ` 

Mr. OWEN proposed tò amend those words so 
as to give them the privilege. to receive as well as 
send free letters during the year; which was agreed 
to. i $ 

Mr. COBB moved to amend so as to deprive 
members of the franking privilége; which was 
negatived. - ; 

Mr. D.L. SEYMOUR moved tọ strike out the 
words. “except newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, 
and periodicals,” so as to make those articles 
mail matter, and to prohibit their transportation by 
private expresses. i ` 

‘The amendment was lost. a 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to strike out the word 
“newspapers; which was lost. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to strike out the 
whole 9th section, which prohibits private expresses. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. WOODWARD. offered an amendment to 
make all periodical matter free of postage; which 
was lost. : . 

Mr. DAVID S. REID moved to substitute $2,000 
for $150, as the penalty for establishing’ privae tex- 
presses; which was negatived. 

Mr. HARALSON moved that’ the committee 
rise; which was negatived, 

Some other amendments were offered; but great 
confusion prevailed, and they were not heard. 

Tt was now half-past 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the committee rise, 
and asked for tellers on this motion; which were 
ordered. 

The motion was rejected-——ayes 33, noes 77. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to strike out $150 and in- 
sert $500, as the penalty against private expresses: 
rejected. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that the committee 
rise. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked for tellers; which were 
refused. 

The committee refused to rise, 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to strike out $150 and 
insert $1,000, ns the penalty against private ox- 
presses, . 

Mr.G. W. JONES called for tellers; which were 
ordered, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected—ayes 15, noes 82; no quorum voting. 

[Cries of “report that fact to the ee 

Mr, RATHBUN moved, in order that the Tousa 
might get in better temper, that the committee now 
rise. 

Tellers were asked and ordered; and the question 
being taken, was decided in the negative--ayes 56 
noes 59, 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
THompson, was taken, and the vote stood—ayes 
12, noes 74; no quorum voting. - 

The committee at Jength rose, and reported that 
fact to the House. 

Mr. DOUGLASS was successful above many 
‘other competitors for the floor. Efe now moved a 
resolution to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole from the further consideration of the bill. 

(Cries. of “Not not you can’t do it until the 
amendments are disposed of.”] 

Objections being made, 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to suspend the rules for 
this purpose. , 

Mr. COBB moved that the House adjourn. A 

The yeas and nays were asked und ordered on this 
motion. 


[A message was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the passage by that body of certain billa, 
and asking concurrence therein. ] 

'Fhe question was taken on the motion to adjourn, 
and decided in the negative—yeas 52, nays 110. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved acall of the House: 
rejected, : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked if the effect of the res- 
olution would not be to bring the bill into the 
House, and supersede all the amendments, as the 
committee would be discharged without making a 
report, a 

‘The SPEAKER. said he would answer that 
question when it came up. i . 

The question was then pat on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules; and it was decided in the affirmative 
-yeas 114, nays 48. _ f : 

Mr. DOUGLASS then. offered his resolution to 
discharge the Cowmittee of the Whole from the 


’ 


: further consideration 


of- the “bill; and that: it, to- 

gether’ with the amendments-ôf-the , Committee - 
of the Whole; be brought to the immediate notice of 
the House. A 


Mr. Q. W. JONES ‘moved `a call of thè: House; 


; which motion was rejected. ~ 


Mi: A. A. CHAPMAN moved that the House 
adjourn: rejected. ; pe ENS 
” Mr. G. W. JONES moved to lay the resolution 
on the table;.and on that he called for the yeas. and 
nays. $ 

f AG adjournment was moved, and negatived. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE called for the reading of the 


` resolution under which they had been acting in 


Committee of the Whole, and the resolution now 
offered, =. í 

The Clerk read them accordingly. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
G. W. Jones, on which the yeas and- nays were 
ordered; and taken; and resulted—yeas 31, nays 119. 

The question then recurred on, seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question; and there was a 
second. The main question was ordered to be now 
put, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RATHBUN inquired if the bill was then be- 
fore the House. 

The SPEAKER then said the bill was before the 
House for its action. He next announced that the 
question was on agreeing to the amendments. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said the House could have 
no knowledge of the action of the committee unless 
it was reported by its chairman; but the House had 
dispensed with the report of the chairman, and con- 
sequently no amendments were reported. 

‘The SPEAKER submitted that he could not 
shut his eyes to the facts, and to what the record 
shows. 

Some other conversation ensued. 

Mr. HALE moved the previous question. 

Mr. COBB moved a call of the House, and de- 
manded the yeas and nays thereon; but submitted 
that he would withdraw that motion if the friends 
of the bill would consentto an adjournment. [Loud 
cries of order. 

The SPEAKER then took the vote on ordering 
the yeas and nays, and announced that there were a 
sufficient number to order them. 

An adjournment was moved. 

The yeas and nays were called for on that mo- 
tion, but they were not ordered. 

The adjournment was then negatived. 

Tellers were called for, and Messrs. Simons 
and CarrenteR were appointed, who, on taking 
the vote, reported—ayes 45, noes 100, 

The question recnrring on the motion fora call of 
the House, the yeas and nays were called for by 
several, bnt they were not ordered. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON appealed to his friends to let 
the previous question be ordered, and agree to take 
the question ta-morrow. He asked the Chair if that 
would not be the first question to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER said that, underjthe resolution of 
the gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Dovciass,] it 
would, 

The question was then put on the motion for a call 
of the House, and rejected. 

The question on the second to the previous ques- 
tion being carried without a division, 

Mr. G. W. JONES called for the yeas and nays 
on ordering the main question, but they were not 
ordered. 

The main question was then ordered. 

Mr. CLINGMAN moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose toa question of ‘order, 
and said that when the House ordered the main 
question to be taken, it must be taken immediately; 
and no motion to adjourn was in order. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion to adjourn 
to hein order; and the question being put, it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

So the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenwespay, February 26, 1845. 

On motion, the reading of the journal was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following; which 
was agreed to: 

Whereas the general assembly of the State of Arkansas 
has provided by law for the opening ofa road from Little 
Rock to Fort Smith, upen the south side of the Arkansas 
river; therefore 3 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Past Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to Inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a post road from Little’ Rack to Fort Smith, on the 
South side of the Arkansas river; in the State of Ar- 
sansas. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD ‘presented:a petitio#fram M. 
S. Littlefield; and: other: citizens. of Maine; praying 
for the establishment of amail route from Fryeburg, 
to Bridgeton, in Maine; which was. referred to the 
Committee on the Póst Office and Post Roads: 

Also, presented a petition from James D. Parker. 
and others, of Maine, praying for an appropriation 
for the erection of a light-house, on- one of the 
Goldsborough islands ‘arid on. Morton’s Lédge; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. - . a ; ; 

‘Mr. STURGEON presented “a pétition’ from a 


-number of inhabitants of Alleghany county, Penn- 


sylvania, praying that the naturalization laws may 


-be'so altered as to require of foreigners a residence 
of twenty-one. years to entitle them ‘to citizenship: 


referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DIX: presented three several petitions from 
citizens of the United States, praying for the an- 
nexation -of Canada to the United States; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from in- 
habitants of the: Seneca: county, New York, pray- 
ing for the immediate reannexation of Texas to the 
United States, and the whole of thé Oregon Ter- 
ritory; which was ordered to lie on the table. , 


PAY OF. THE ARMY. 


Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back, without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it» be indefinitely post- 
poned, the bill from the House regulating, by re- . 
ducing, the pay of the army of the United States, 
and for other purposes. ; 

On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the Committee on 
the Joint Library was discharged from the- further 
consideration of the memorial of David Haas, pro- 
posing to engrave a new map of Texas, 

Also, on hig motion, the same committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the me- 
morial of Alexander Vattemare, praying for the 
establishment of a permanent system of interna- 
tional exchanges of works published by order of 
Congress; and its further consideration was post- 
poned till the lst of December next. The reason 
for this disposition of the memorial was, that there 
was not time for any action upon it at this séssion of 
Congress. > 

Mr. ARCHER presented two memorials, nume- 
rously signed by citizens of St. Louis, praying for 
a change in the naturalization laws; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion by Mr. FOSTER, it was 


Resolved, That there he paid out ofthe contingent fund of 
the Senate, and under the direction of the committee to 
audit and contro] the same, to each of the messengers, assist- 
ant messengers, pages, and laborers, in the service of the 
Senate, the same amounts respectively that were paid 
them under a resolution of the Senate at the last ses- 
sion. : 


The engrossed bill for the relief of John P. Skin- 
ner, and the legal representatives of Isaac Green, 
was read the third time, and passed. i 

Several bills from the House were read twice, 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill from the House in alteration of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a port of entry at the 
city of Lafayette,in the State of Louisiana,” was 
read twice with a view to reference; when, 

Mr. BARROW remarked: that there was no ne- 
cessity for the reference of the bill to the Committee 


| on Commerce, It was precisely similar to the bill 


of the Senate which had been ordered toa second 
reading without opposition. Therefore, on his mo- 
tion, the previous orders of the day were postponed, 


| and the above bill was taken up, and considered as. 


in committee of the whole, reported to the Senate;. 
and, according to order, read the third time, and: 
passed. 

On motion by Mr. BREESE, the Chair was em- 
powered to appoint an additional member on: the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The Honse took up for consideration the bill to 
change the time of holding the federal courts of 
Kentucky, which had been returned from the House 
with amendments; and, on the motion by Mr. 
MOREHEAD, the amendments of the House were 
concurred in. 

Several adverse reports of the standing commit- 
tees, on private claims, among which was the case of 
William Buchanan were taken up, and concurred 
in. 

Mr. COLQUITT made a motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the general bill for 
the remission of duty on railroad iron. - 


Messrs. PORTER, JARNAGIN, JOHNSON a 


and BERRIEN, suggested. the’ propriety first of 
having-the bill for the relief of the State of Michigan 
and several tailroad companies, which was under 
consideration yesterday, taken up and disposed of. 


Mr. COLQUITT yielded to the suggestion. 


On motion by Mr. PEARCE, 


Resolved, That: the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structéd to inquire into the expediency of printing the as- 
tronoinical and magnetic observations made by Lieutenant 
Gillis, under the instructions of the Navy Department of 


~ the 18th August, 1838. . 


RAIL ROAD IRON. 

‘On motion by Mr. PORTER, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill for the relief of the State 
of Michigan and certain railroad companies. 

Mr: JOHNSON hoped the question would be 


taken on the bill, as it was’fully discussed yester- 


day. 

Mr. STURGEON remarked that his colleague, 
who expressed’a wish yesterday to say something 
on this bill, was notin his seat. He hoped, how- 
ever, in his absence that the bill would not be passed. 
Suppose, said he, this bill was passed on the ground 


` that the iron was imported but not laid down pre- 


vious to the act of 1842, levying a duty on railroad 
iron, with what justice could Congress refuse to re- 
mit the daty to companies which had not been so 
fortunate as to import it before the passage of that 
act. The passage of this bill would bring to the at- 
tention of Congress other claims for its bounty, and 
would be followed by the bill for the general remis- 
sion of duty on that article. He felt it to be his duty, 
therefore, to resist its passage, to preventa result 
which would be so destructive to the interests of 
Pennsylvania. He went for incidental protection. 
The people of Pennsylvania were in favor of it; and 
he appealed to the friends of that system to resist 
his bill, which went to disturb that system. 

. He would content himself without further remark, 
by calling for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. JARNAGIN expressed his opposition to 


„taxing articles of prime necessity, of which iron was 


one, and should therefore vote for the bill remitting 
the duty in this case, believing that the persons who 
had invested their moneys in railroads for the ac- 
commodation of the public were more entitled to 
the bounties of government than these iron-mongers, 
the interests of whom, it was alleged, would be affect- 
ed by the passage of this bill. 

My. WOODBRIDGE remarked that there was 
no provision of this bill which acted prospectively; 
that it was altogether retroactive in its character, 
and involved no principle connected with the present 
tariff system. ‘The iron which the bill proposes to 
remit the duty upon, was authorized to be imported 
free of duty if actually laid down before a certain 
date. Circumstances of an embarrassing character 
rendered it utterly impossible to prepare the con- 
struction of the road so as to lay the tron down be- 
fave the expiration of the time allowed by the law 
for that purpose. This bill merely secured the 
benefit of the law authorizing the iron to be import- 
ed free of duty, although it was not actually laid 
down by the time prescribed by the law. It would 
not be liberal, wise, or just policy.to deny the ben- 
efits contemplated by that act; especially as the bill 
did not interfere in’ the slightest degree with the 
course of policy established by the last Congress, in 
the enactment of the tariff law. 

Mr. ASHLEY said he would vote against this 
bill, or any other granting to the railroad companies 
abounty, unless a provision was made in the same 
bill to protect the mail establishment of the United 
States against the extortionate demands of those 
companies. Thare ought to be some provision to 
compel those companies to transport the United 
States mail at a reasonable rate, before they should 
be entitled to the benefit of the act; and if Michi- 
gan has constructed a railroad, and desired a bounty 
of the government, she ought to stand on the same 
footing as other corporations in this respect. He 
trusted thet no bill would be passed unless there 
wasa provision inserted such as he had alluded to. 
He therefore moved to refer the bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, with instruc- 
tions to protect the interests of the United States by 
an amendment. 

Mr. PORTER said the State of Michigan, which 
had constructed two hundred miles of railroad, 
would never consent, for the paltry benefit which 
would be derived frem the passage of this bill, to sur- 
render those roads tothe Postmaster General. He 
would be ready to legislate upon some general 
proposkion concerning the carrying of the United 


States mail upon railroads; but would not consent to 
act partially upon the subject .as proposed. He 
hoped. the ‘senator from. Arkansas (Mr. Asney] 
would not press his motion. $ x 
Mr. BUCHANAN desired to have something to 
say upon this bill; and he wished to know how 
much money it would take out of the treasury if it 
was passed. He could say what he intended against 
the bill when it was’ upon its passage, and would 
not interfere with its further progress at that time. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 7 ia; ` 
On motion by Mr. ARCHER, it was 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requeste | 


ed to transmit to the Senate a report of the synoptical in- 
dex of the treasury instructions. for the administration 
ofthe revenue laws, from 1789, to the present time, which was 
commenced under the direction of Mr, Secretary Forward, 
and continued under the several provisions of law; and 
that he accompany the same with an éstimaie of the 
amount of money necessary to defray for any existing ar- 
‘rears for its preparation. f 


On motion by Mr. ATHERTON, the previous 
orders of the day were postponed, and the bill for 
the relief of Reuben E. Gentry was taken up, and 
considered as in committee of the whole, reported 
to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading. ; 

On motion by Mr. PEARCE, the previous orders 
of the day were postponed, and the joint resolution 
for the relief of Putney & Riddle, of the city of 
Baltimore, was taken up, and considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the previous or- 
ders were postponed, and the bill further to provide 
for the punishment of offences against the United 
States, was taken up for consideration as in com- 
mittes of the whole. 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked that the object of the 
bill was to extend the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States to certain offences which might be 
committed on board òf enrolled and licensed ves- 
sels navigating the lakes and rivers between different 
States. Jt had been framed in consequence of a 
memorial from Michigan, in which the want of the 
necessary power to punish offences in the United 
States courts was complained of in consequence of 
the jurisdiction now belonging to the Slates, 

Mr. TAPPAN said he felt constrained to oppose 
the bill, It was true tbat a memorial had come 
from Michigan in its favor; but the States of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania had jurisdiction over parts of 
Lake Erie, as well as other States, and New York 
had jurisdiction over part of Lake Ontario. Now 
there was no application from those States in favor 
of this bill. He did not feel assured that they were 
willing to part with their jurisdiction over their 
waters; and he preferred letting the subject remain as 
it now stood, - 

Mr. BERRIEN explained that the jurisdiction of 
the States, in all cases where it could be exercised, 
was not interferred with by the bill. The opera- 
tion of the bill was limited to vessels of a certain ton- 
nage sailing under licenses from the United States. 

Mr. TAPPAN replied, and contended that it was 
better to allow the jurisdiction which had been exer- 
cised by the States from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment, without inconvenience, to remain as it 
was. 


Mr. JOHNSON said he was assured by the dis- 


trict judge of his State that.such a billas this wes 
necessary. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE contended that the bill 
would only give to the courts of the United States 
that jurisdiction to which they were entitled by the 
constitution. 

The bill was then reported hack to the Senate 
without amendment. 

Mr. TAPPAN asked for the yeas and nays on 
the question of engrossment; which were ordered. 

Mr. PORTER stated a circumstance which hap- 
pened last year, and which gave rise to the applica- 
tion for the passage of the bill. A criminal offence 
was committed on board of a steamer, but the exact 
place where was not known. The counsel for the 
prisoner.raised the question of jurisdiction in the 
State court, and the case was dismissed for want of 
power to try it. é 

On motion of Mr.. TAPPAN, the bill was inform- 
ally passed over till to-morrow, in order to afford 
senators time for examination. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. MILLER thanked the Senate for its courtesy 
in not requiting him to proceed last night, at the 
late hour at which the senator from Mississippi con- 


_ a bridal oné, 


cluded his remarks. Had it’ been the pleasuré of 
the Senate that he should then haye proceeded, he 
would have done so, although he confessed he was 


no advocate for a ‘midnight. cry,”. even against 


Texas. He rejoiced that the discussion was-not 
closed last night, if for no other reason, because it 
permitted another sun to rise upon this Union as it 
now is; whether another sun shall, after this day’s 
proceedings, again rise upon it uriimpaired, he was 
nable to say. | ` 


~ {He pronounced the new union, about to be form- 


a 


ed by act of, Congress, an unnatural and unconstitu- 
tional union; land, imagining the proposed measure 
he asked who could say, at its con- 
summation, “those whom God hath joined together 
let no man part asunder.” © ~. a 
He stated the sentiments of New, Jersey. on this 
question; and, calling to mind the merits and ser- 
vices of that State in revolutionary times, he trusted 
in future she would not be forgotten, or kept out of 


-view, in the decision of measures of national im- 


rt. 

‘This was the first time, in the history of our gov- 
ernment, that the acquisition of foreign territory 
was aimed at for the sake of extending our domin- 
ion. He enumerated the influences brought to bear 
for the enforcement of this project. He character- 
ized the out-going: President as frantic for Texas; 
the South and West as running wild with the Tex- 
as mania; and the only question asked of those anx- 
ious to become public servants was—not whether 
honest’ or capable, but-—‘‘are you for or against 
Texas?” 

i dn answer to aremark of the senator from South 
Carolina last night, to the effect that the Senate, be- 
ing a small body, was more susceptible of corrup- 
tion than. the larger branch of Congress, he inquired 
where were the proofs of the allegation; and then 
defended the Senate from the imputation, maintain- 
ing the propriety of reposing the trust in that body 
which it possessed in conjunction with the execu- 
tive. Ele dwelt upon the praiseworthy conduct of 
the Senate on the treaty of last session, and eulogized 
the senator from Missouri for the stand he took 
against that measure. Hé characterized the present 
proposition as the very same measure in substance 
as the treaty of last session. He asked, was the 
Senate ready to show the while feather now, and 
yield to the in-coming administration what it denied 
last session to the out-going administration? 
$ Jle enumerated the various modes of annexation 
proposed, with a view of showing that, however 


| favorable the friends of Texas were to the general 


question of annexation, they could not agree as to 
the manner of accomplishing their object. There was, 
however, he considered, a large party outside of 
Congress whose motto was, “We must have Texas 
any how.” What he meant was, that, if Texas is 
to be introduced into this Union, it is to be by 
force—he did not mean. force of arms, but force of 
public opinion. Who, he asked, could resist the 
rolling waves of progressive democracy? It was in 
vain to take up the constitution, and attempt with it 
to arrest the tide; the command to the waves to roll 
back would have no more effect than the command 
of Canute to the sea approaching his feet as he sat 
on the shore of Britain. 

. He denied that the proposed union of two inde- 
pendent sovereign republics could, by -any act of 
their governments, be constitutionally accomplished. 
The power, he maintained, rested withthe organic 
sovereignty of both countries—the people. ith- 
out their express authority it cóuld not be done; it 
was not a delegated authority. 

. He referred to the constitution, and dwelt for 
some time on the powers of that instrument, with a 
view of showing that no authority for this measure 
could be derived from its provistons. 

. He argued that, if this joint resolution passed, 
Texas could not actin conformity with her own 
constitution, as we require her to do, within the pre- 
scribed period. 


-\ He held, that, if the power of this government to 


annex. Texas existed at all, it was. in the treaty- 
making power. He took issue with the senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Warker,} upon. his defini- 
tion of a treaty, and referred to the authors on inter- 
national law to show that the definition of a mere 
deed would not characterize a treaty. He held that 
the joint resolution was a contract of the very same 
import and substance as a treaty; and he insisted that, 
in the nature of things, it never could be executed 
constitutionally by the Congress of the United 
States and the legislature of ‘Texas. The two gov- 
ernments might resolve, and resolve, and re-reaolve, 


for. years, to unite themselves; they might meet on 


“the banks of the Sabine, and beat their bosoms with - 


4mpatiehce to embrace each other; but. there’ they 
should ‘stand, separated by that stream, till some 
high priest should be called in to bind them in the 
¿holy bands of matrimony. 


“ceremonial, they néver could be united. 
X He referred to the instances of extra-territorial 
legislation’ quoted. by the senator from .Mississippi 
last night in support of his argument, and “denied 
‘that th ey were of any force, because they only could 
operate in relation to qurown citizens and jurisdiction. 
e denied that there was any analogy between 
them and the measure now proposed of legislating 
for dominien over a foreign government or territory. 
He adverted to the acts of Congress admitting Ken- 
`“ tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Louisiana, with a view 
of proving from them that these States were obliged 
to be formed by citizens ofthe United States before 
they could be States admissible. into this Union. 
So it was with Iowa and Florida, now ready to be 
admitted. How was it with Texas? She is re- 
quired to make her constitution in conformity with 
our constitution. Who is to form it? Aliens, citi- 
zens of Texas—niot citizens of the United States, as 
in all previous precedents of the admission of new 
States. No citizen of the United States can vote in 
Texas for its new constitution, or for forming a new 
State, for our citizens there are aliens. lt must be 
done by Texian citizens. 
\ He looked upon this joint resolution as an attempt 
on the part of the Executive and House of Repre- 
sentatives to break down the constitutional privileges 
of the Senate, and to head the Senate ahi deprive 
it ofits rights lt was an attempt by the other two 
branches of the government, to subdue and control 
State rights. Itis a State matter. The States owe 
allegiance to the general government as it is. His 
people never made it a part of the compact of union 


that they were to fight for the people or State of | 


Texas. Should the occasion of battle come in any 


one of the twenty-six States or the Territories of | 


the Union as it now is,—no matter whether on the 
remotest bounds of Arkansas or Florida, or on the 


border of the frozen North—there the citizens of 


‘New Jersey would be found fighting for the Union 
to which they owe allegiance. But upon what 
right or authority could they be required to go to 
Texas and fight for itand for its people? He de- 
nounced the principle of acquiring territory for the 
purpose of balan sine sectional interests. He quoted 
the message of the senator from South Carolina, 
when he was Governor of that State, touching the 
proposition of annexing Texas in 1836, in pront of 
the ill conseqnences of that measure in relation to 
South Carolina and State rights. | 

\ Tf disunion over severed this government, it would 
be by a blow not aimed from any one of the States 
now inthe Union, bat from the “lone stars” to be 
admitted from abroad. 

r Tle admonished the Senate against following the 
course of Rome in the aggrandisement of territory; 
a course of policy which laid the foundation of her 
destruction. Ee denied wholly that the people had 
decided in the late elections the necessity or desi- 
rability of the annexation of Texas, , 

‘In relation to the assumed advantages of annex- 
ation, he denied that Texas could give anything 
valuable to the Union—ports for our commerce, or 
consumption for our products and manufactures; she 
could give us nothing but what we do not want— 
territory and lands, of which we have more than we 
know what to do with—cotton, of which we grow 
too much already—sugar, to compete with what we 
now produce—her debt! this, he said, will be a new 


item in the democratic creed—the assumption of | 


State debts—for he held the United States would be 
bound to see the debt paid. Would the Texas lands 
suffice- No; these lands have been granted. away 
three times over, / ; 

i Touching upon the question of slavery, he held 


that Congress had no right to interfere in the mat- | 


ter, directly or indirectly, and should entertain no 
measure bearing on the subject. : 

y As to the argument that we must take Texas to 
keep England from getting it—indeed, he read in 
‘some paper lately, it should be done because when 
Santa Anna was arrested a contract between him 


and Great Britain was found in his breeches pocket | 


—it seemed to him, that instead of obeying the 
injunction of living with the fear of God continually 


before our eyes, we are now living with the fear of | 


Great Britian continually haunting our imaginations. 
Again: others comforted themselves with the as- 


1 F Till the hbigh-priest! : 
(the treaty-making power) came and performed the} 


surance that Texas would become thé reservoir of 
slavery, into which.all the slaves inthe Union would 


. flow, ‘until, finally, they would make the territory 


beyond the Del Norte their exodus. “His plan was 
to emancipate the Africans, and send theni-back to 
their native country—not to Mexico, ‘among old 
Spaniards, to become citizens there) a 

The eye of the country was fixed. upon this Sen- 
ate, and expected it to stand up firmly against ex- 
ecutive encroachment and the excitement of the mo- 
ment. It looked atitasa whig Senate; and if the: 
power was to pass from this whig Senate’s hands on 
the 4th of March, would it not be best to turn over 
this question to those coming in? Let the friends 
of Texas look to Texas; but let the whig Senate 


_Jook to the Union as it is, and preserve it andthe 


constitution: } 

Mr. M: having addressed the Senate two hours 
and a half, concluded his remarks by an appeal to 
the Senate against the proposed measure. 

Mr. BAGBY next obtained the floor, but yielded 
it to the senator from Maine fora report from the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. EVANS then reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the House bill making appropri- 
ations for the civil and diplomatic service, with vari- 
ous amendments. 

On mation of Mr. ARCHER—who remarked 
that the hour of recess was at hand—the joint reso- 
lution for annexation was passed over informally, 
and the Senate went into executive session. 

The Senate, at three o’clock, took a recess till five 
o'clock. ' 


EVENING SESSION. 


The CHAIR laid before the Senate an executive 
communication, which was laid on the table. 

The Senate bill regulating pastages and the frank- 
ing privilege as returned from the House of Repre- 
sentatives with amendments, was taken up. 

Mr. MERRICK desired to have the amendments 
read, 

Mr. 
present, 

The CHAIR replied that there was not. 

Mr. BERRIEN objected to any action on the sub- 
ject until a quorum was present. 

Afera delay of ten or fifteen minutes a quorum 
was announced, and 

Mr. FOSTER moved the reference of the House 
amendments of the postage bill to the Committee on 
the Post Office. 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the special order 
was then taken up. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. BAGBY being entitled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the Senate for two hours and a half, 

Mr. BAGBY observed, after a few remarks in- 
distinctly heard, that the Senate would do him the 
justiee to say, from the beginning down to the pres- 
cnt stage of this discussion, however much he may 
have sinned in other reapects, he had not trespassed 
on its patience in regard to the question which in- 
volves the annexation of Texas to the United States 
of America. In vegard to this question he had pur- 
sued a course that perhaps hest beeame him. He 
had listened to the arguments of those whose expe- 
rience, age, and position gave them infinitely more 
claim to the attention and consideration of the Sen- 
ate than any thing he could possibly assert 
or claim; but although he had been thus respectful, 
as he designed and was .determined ever to he, it 
never was his intention from the time this question 
first presented itself to the American mind, or to the 
consideration of the Congress of the United States, 
to forego tht privilege which belonged to him as a 


BERRIEN inquired if a quoram was 


man, as an American citizen, and as a senator, of | 


expressing freely, fearlessly, and openly those opin- 
ions which amounted to the most absolute convic- 
tion of duty upon his mind. Such had been his 
course, such had been his intention, and such was 
now his determination. 


The question now before the Senate, relieved of |! 


all its ‘embellishments and stripped ofall disguises, 
was nothing more nor less—for he intended to state 
it in all its force precisely as he knew it to be— 


ie r 
ii/than whether the Congress of the United States has 


the power, derived from` the constitution of the 
country—notto admit new States, because he would 
go into no technical speculation in the investigation 
of this case, but rather choose to present it precise- 
ly as it appeared to him in the exercise of that high 
and solemn duty which he was now called upon 


to perform—but (whether Congress has the power, 
derived from the“ constitution, to admit foreign 


States into this confederacy /¥ That was the point to 

which he intended to diréct the greater: portion of 
the arguments which he intended to submit upon 
this question. It had not been his practice, either 
in ‘public or ‘private life, to dodge around a question 
upon which he had: béen called upon to act; and it 
never would be his practices And so far as che 
cerned himseif personally—greatly as he. valued the 
statements. and judgment of others, greatly as he 


- appreciated that public jndgment which was said to 


have been pronounced upon this.question—standing 
here in his character of a senator covered with the 
sacred panoply of State sovereignty, he blotted out 
all construction upon the determination of a consti-_ 
tutional question. ‘That question he determined for 
himself, recognising, in the settlement of it; no | 
; other responsibility than that which, as an humble, - 
: frail, transitory, aud fleeting mortal, he-felt for the ; 
\God who made him. What! was he to be guided 
iby, Senators on the other side of the House? or 
was hé to be told by senators on this side that a con- 
stitutional question is to. be decided by the result of 
a presidential election? God forbid! He had some 
constitutional principles—he had some moral prin- 


| ciples—some conscientious principles, and if these 


were to be. surrendered for the acquisition of this 
measure or the success of that—if one or the other had 
to give way, he said let it bethe measure, or all 
the reasons that statesmanship could devise, all the 
arguments that human ingenuity could invent, 
would be thrown away upon him, when on the one . 
hand he had to weigh the results of presidential 
elections, or popular movements, or party tactics, and 
on the other the constitution of his country. . For 
one, therefore, at the start, speaking for himself in- 
dividually, he denied here: that any constitutional 
question ever had been or ever could be settled by 
the result of a presidential election. He saw from — 
the time he came here, and he saw with - mortifica- 
tion and regret, that, although we came here, accord- 
ing to the understanding of our constituents, for the 
purpose of enacting laws for the good of this great 
and glorious republic, the tariff, Texas, and every 
other great question presented to us, was made to 
yield and bow down to the judgment which was 


i| said to have beén pronounced in favor of the consti- 


tutionality of those measures in the election of the 
chief magistrate of the United States. The habits of 
his lite, his reflections, and the operations of, his 
mind had all been popular—all on the side of the ' 
people; but it could not be expected that they should 
understand thoroughly those abstract and intricate 
principles that enter into the consideration of a greet 
constitutional question; and, therefore, he undertook 


ty before the Senate. 


| States but this foreign State, into the Union is cl 


to say that it was impossible to determine and settle 
this question in a mere popular election. He asked 
inthe name of the American people—he asked in the 
name of reason and common sense, what would be- 
come of the constitution of this country if the doctrine ` 
was once to prevail that these questions are settled at 
the popular elections throughout the country? We 
were all told that the constitutionality of a ‘bank of 
the United States, and of a protective tariff, had 
been correctly settled at the ballotbox. It might be 
so; buthe would ask senators if, in settling their 
great constitutional questions, they settled them at 
the ballot box? THe therefore laid down this propo- 
sition, without any fear of offence to the American 
people, that neither the American people, nor the 
people of any other country, were competent to the 
determination of those great abstract questions 
which enter into the consideration of the constitu- 
tion. This might be popular or unpopular; but in 
his judgment. ıt was the case, and he fad no fear in 
expressing his opinions. 
To go back to the great question involved in the 
resolutions from the Bouse of Representatives, now 
Ve had been told that the cor ~ 
stitution of the country—upon which he should 
stand while he was a public, and while he wasa 
private man—in terms not to be misunderstood, in 
its palpable, plain, and obvious letter, provides for 
the admission of new States into the Union. And 
it does provide for the admission of new States into 
the Union; and he was determined, “sink or swim 
stand or fall, survive or perish,” to preserve, as far as 
depended upon him, that instrument, as he received 
it from the hand of our glorious ancestry. What 
is the language of the constitution of the United 
States, under which this power to admit, not new 
ed? He had not read this clause lately, and he hod 
not the boak by him, for he did not much encumber 
himself with papers, and he was sorry to say he 
did not much annoy himself with books; but there 


ous, (T 


was a plain, simple expression contained in the 
constitution, which’all of us learned long since, and 
which every senator must have become acquainted 
. with before he was entitled to a place on this floor; 
ahd what was that? “New States may be admitted 


- bythe Congress into this Union.” He was told, 


and.told by some of those to whom, ‘upon other 
subjects, and for whom, upon other occasions, he 
-would concede everything, that it-was a grant of 
power without limitation, and as broad as the uni- 
yerse. Not so. He was not about to amuse the Sen- 
ate when powers so much. better than his had been 

‘employed upon that. subject; but he was going to 
adhere to the plain letter and language of the 
constitution, and to show, if within his pow- 
er, what was the obvious intent of the fram- 
ers of that instrument.. “New States may be 
admitted into this Unnion:” agreed. What 
follows? “But—and it mast be remembered 
that bufs are the most formidable things that we had 
to contend with through life—“but no new States 
shall be formed out of the large States”—he was 
not giving the words precisely, but the meaning— 

‘ without their consent.” That satisfied the large 
States. “Nor shall any new States be formed by 
the union of small States, without their consent.” 
This was the grant, and these were the limitations-— 
these the limitations and restrictions. And what 
docs itamount to? To, this: that new States may 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union, but 
they shall not be admitted in the two modes which 
the constitution expressly prohibits. He desired to 

-ask his friends, whigs and democrats, what the 
great and illustrious framers of the constitution were 
at when they employed this phraseology? As he 
understood it, they were at this: they were forming 

a constitution for themselves and their posterity. 
They were forming a government for themselves 
andforus. Tt was contended, however, that it could 
not besupposed, or presumed, according to the state 
of things which then existed, that these men, illus- 
trious and sagacious as they were, could never have 
been able to look further along the line of time than 
not to see that the time would come according to the 
progress of events, and the great natural law 
of the increase of population, when other 
States would have to be admittcd into this 
Union than those already existing. He was not 
disposed to intercept one ray of light that emanated 
from those greatand illustrious patriots; and accord- 
ing to his understanding, they had formed a consti- 
tution not only perfect in all its parts, but perfect as 
awhole. They had provided, according to the dic- 
tates of their judgment, not only for all the cases 

that had occurred, but for the very case now before 

There is no difficulty in regard to the ‘question 

of the admission of Texas into this Union, or the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. They 
had not, as had been said here, conferred all the 
power upon the two houses of Congress; but as 
statesmen and patriots they had confided certain 
owers to other departments of the government. 
his was the form in which this question was placed 
by the framers of the constitution, and he took it 
from that article which was deemed to be sustained 
by precept upon precept: that new States might be 
formed out of such territory as belonged to the 

United States under the treaty of 1783, and such 
other territory, and such other people, as might be 
acquired according —not any how, because he wished 
his friend from New Jersey (Mr. Miner) to under- 
stand from him for one, as a pouitician and a consti- 
tutionalist, he did not belong to the anyhow class— 
to the great principles of liberty. There might be 
those who really misunderstood, and others who 
pretended to misunderstand—though he charged no 
yman-—how it was that new States could be consti- 
tutionally admitted, or formed, out of territory be- 
yond the limits of this confederacy; but there was 
no man, great or small, having in, view the plain, in- 

` disputable meaning of the words in the constitation, 
who, in his humble judgment, could come to any 
other conclusion than that this power is given by the 
constitution. We are told in the preamble that 
they were framing a government for themselves and 
their posterity, : 

Here Mr. B. quoted the preamble of the cons- 
titution and commented upon it at large. 

-s i How, then, was this act to be done? He was not 
a prophet or the son of a prophet; but if it could 
be done—and he prayed God it might be done—it 
could only be done in one way, and that was the 
mode intimated ata previous stage of this debate by 
the senator from Missouri. By adopting that mode 
we get. clear ofall the difficulties that embarrass 


|. this question. 


He was very. well aware of the-dan- 
gers that beset the path of every man who under- 
takes to intercept. the accomplishment of an act 
having in view.» great abject like this. Upon this, 
and all other questions, the people of the country 
had a right to judge and determine; but. they had 
only determined one thing in regard to this ques- 
tion; they had determined that they were in favor 
of the admission of Texas into the Union, but not 
that it should take place. in violation of the, federal 
constitution. If this thing could be. done accord- 
ing to the forms of that instrument, he was in favor, 


of it; but if he was to determine between the ad- ` 


mission of Texas asa State into'this Union. in vio- 
lation of the constitution, and the preservation of 
the constitution, let it involve what it might to him 
with that people, he went for the constitution. } 


- He did not look upon this asa southern™ques- 


tion, a sectional question, much less a local ques- 
tion. It mattered not whether he came from the 
North, South, East, or West; he was an American 
citizen, and he looked upon it as an American citi- 
zen, notas a southern man. He came here to ask 
no sectional, no southern favors.” 

Mr. B., after further amers illustrating his 
views, avowed his conviction that Texas could be 


‘admitted into the United States under the provis- 


ions of the. constitution in the manner proposed by 
the senator from Missouri; and if the joint resolu- 
tion should be amended so as to conform to those 
provisions of the constitution, it should receive his 


support. 

Mr. UPHAM next obtained the floor, and spoke 
for about an ‘hour. 

He said the people of Vermont were opposed to 
the annexation of Texas in every shape and form, 
no matter how it may be presented. Not in any. 
unkind spirit to Texas—for as a sister republic the 
people of Vermont would be glad to see her free, 
independent, and successful in her career; they 
wish to see her going on her way rejoicing—but 
they never would consent to the palpable violation of 
the constitution, which the measure now under con- 
sideration proposes. 

This joint resolution he considered the result of an 
appeal made by the executive to the House of Rep- 
resentatives against the decision of this body upon 
the ireaty of last session. And now the judgment 
of the House on that appeal is sent here for the ap- 
probation cf the Senate. 
~The joint resolution, if adopted, would be the 
means of dismembering and breaking up this Union, 
We had got along prosperously for fifty years, with- 
out resorting to any such extraordinary and unau- 
thorized exercise of power as this. It would startle 
the fathers of the constitution, if they could return to 
this carth and witness this assumption of power un- 
der that instrament. 

- He commented upon the terms and requisitions of 

the joint resolution, pointing out various objections 
which presented themselves to his mind. 
’ Mr. U. next entered upon the constitutional ques- 
tion, and argued it at great length, quoting the histo- 
ry of the convention, concurrent accounts of the pe- 
culiar situation in which Vermont was at the time, 
and of the various propositions of amendment 
brought forward during the formation of the consti- 
tution. In view of all this, he concluded that the 
proof was indubitable that no such power was in- 
tended to be granted as that assumed for the passage 
of this joint resolution. i 

The people of Vermont were opposed to annexa- 


tion on the ground of expediency, as well as on ; 


that of constitutionality. First, because it would be 
a breach of faith with Mexico. Next, because it 
would be an extension of the three-fifths representa- 
tion of the South. They are satisfied to abide by 
the constitution, as far as it already authorizes the 
three-fifths principle of representation; but they are 
utterly opposed to its extension to new slave terri- 
tory. Another objection the people of Vermont had 
to the annexation of Texas was with regard lo the 
injurious effect which they conceive would result 
to them from this additional force to the voice of the 
free-trade portion of the country injurious to the 
protective syrtem, 

Mr. BATES next obtained the floor. 

-Mr. DAYTON moved an adjournment. . 

Mr. WALKER called for the yeas and nays on 
the question of adjournment: , 

The yeas and nays being ordered, were taken, 


and resulted—yeas 21, nays 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis. Hun- 
tington, Jarnagin, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Rives, 
Upham, White, and Woodbridge—21. . 


_ NAVS—Messrs. Allen; Ashley, ‘Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by; Benton, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Fairfield, Han- 
negan; Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Lewis, McDafiie, 
Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Walker,. and 
Woodbury --23. s fo ae 


v Mr. BATES then proceeded. He said ‘he should 
not have risen to. participate in this debate had-he not 
felt convinced ‘thatthe measure now proposed was 
a gross and palpable-violation of the constitution. 
He entered at once into an examination of the con- 


` stitutional power relied upon. ` All power he con- 


tended belonged to the. sovereign people; and the 
uestion was, whether the people had delegated to 
ongresk the power of ‘admittinga foreign govern- 
ment or. foreign State, full grown, into this Union. 
He denied that the power. to do this was- delegated 
to. Congress by the people. : 

: tle denied that this question was decided upon by 
the people in the late election; and he asserted that 
if this were now.to be put, the vote of the people 
would be two to one against it, provided the polls 
were purged of those who were interested in the 
measure, or whose kindred are interested. . 

Mr. DAYTON, at twenty minutes past. nine, 
moved an adjournment. : sal 

Mr. BATES observed, that if the Senate would 
indulge him by adjourning, “he would not require 
more than halan hour to-morrow morning to con- 
clude his remarks. 

On the motion to adjown, Mr. WALKER called 
for the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

"The vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas 26, 
nay 26, as follows: 

YUAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, ‘Miller, 
Merchead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Up- 


ham, White, andWoodridge—26. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 


by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Lewis, 
MeDuftic, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tap. 
pan, Walker, and Woodbury—26. - 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. i 

4 Mr. BATES resumed his ‘remarks, and took u 
the branch of the subject relating to slavery. He 
denounced the principle openly avowed by the sen- 
ator from Maryland and others, that it was neces- 
sary to pass this measure because it would strength- 
en the interests of the slave States He believed 
there was a strong conservative party in the free 
States composed of both political parties; which 
conservative party while they uphold the. constitu- 
tion and its compromises as a cardinal principle, 
yet hold slavery to be a great moral and political 
evil, There was also a strong abolition party, one 
ortion of which designated itself the liberty party. 
Je could tell gentlement that it was with great diffi- 
culty the conservative party could restrain the aboli- 
tion party. Was it prudent or wise to increase the 
‘ealousies of the opponents of slavery, and to in- 
crease the feeling among the conservatives against 
this moral and political evil, by strengthening it. Tf, 
in support of this, you violate the constitution by 
passing this resolution, every barrier which. the 
conservatives have been sustaining will be left at 
the mercy of the abolitionists. Louisiana was not 
an analogous case. That acquisition was necessary 
for the navigation of the Mississippi and for the 
sake of the commercial depot of New Orleans. Bet- 
ter “bear the ills we have, than fly to others that 
weknow not of.” Violate the constitution for the pur- 
pose of extending slavery, and you kindle a flame it 
will be cut of our power to extinguish. 7 

Mr. CRITTENDEN obtained the floor, and 
hoped there would be no. objection to an, adjourn- 
ment. He desired to address the Senate. There 
was now very little doubt the vote would be taken 
to-morrow. He would move an adjournment. 

Mr. ARCHER observed that the adoption of the 
motion to adjourn would not cause any delay of the 
period when the question would be taken. The 
Senate might enter upon the consideration of the 
subject at an earlier hour, and after the senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Carrrenpen] and himself had been 
heard, it might be decided. s 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped that the motion to ad- 
journ would be acceded to, with the understanding 
that the Senate would commence at an earlier hour 
to-morrow, and decide the question. | 

Mr. ARCHER assented, and said. that: the ques- 
tion might be disposed of ‘immediately after: the 


“Tecess. ; 


Mr. ALLEN said that, before he gave his assent 
to the motion to adjourn, he desired to. know who 
intended to speak on the opposite. side of. the ques- 
tion. i ` We 
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“Mr. ARCHER, said he was not aware ; but he 


supposed that no one except the senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, Crirrexven] himself. : 

Mr. SEVIER remarked. that, according to the 
rules of the Senate, the joint resolution could not be 
finally disposed of to-morrow, unless by the unanim- 
ous consent of the Senate. Suppose it were ordered to 
be engrossed, any one senator might object to taking 
the question upon the passage until the next day; 
and thus the resolution would not be sent back to 
the House until Friday. If such were the case, it 
was evident that the resolution would fall through. 
He therefore asked that the unanimous consent of 
the Senate should be given to take the question on 
the firal passage of the resolution to-morrow. 

Mr. ARCHER could assure the senator from Ar- 
kansas that there would be no disposition on the 
partof the opponents of the joint resolution to de- 
feat it in that manner. 

A general acquiescence in these suggestions ap- 
pearing to be given, 

She motion to adjourn was put, and carried with- 
out a division. £ 

So the Senate adjourned at 10} o'clock pem. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenerspay, February 27, 1845. 


Mr. BRODHEAD, at an early stage, and Mr. 
BIDLACK® subsequently, moved that the reading of 
the journal be dispensed with; but Mr. DROM- 
GOOLE, Mr. COBB, and other gentlemen objected, 
and insisted upon its reading entire. 

The journal was accordingly read at length, occu- 
pying precisely half an hour. e 

After some conversation between Mr. DROM- 
GOOLE and the SPEAKER as to the manner in 
which a point of order had been recorded, (or failed 
to be recorded,) the journal without amendment 
was approved. 


EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WOODWARD asked leave to make a per- 
sonal explanation. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order, except 
by the general consent of the House. 

Unanimous consent being accorded, 

Mr. WOODWARD said: In the report of the 
Globe of the proceedings of yesterday, on the bill 
to reduce the rates of postage, &e., the following 
statement occurs: “Mr. Woopwarnp offered an 
amendment to make all periodical matter free of 
ostage.” [In the confusion that prevailed in the 
Pouse, he was entirely misunderstood by the re- 
porters. 'The amendment offered was to exempt 
private agents from punishment for conveying mail 
matter entitled by law to be transmitted free of 
postage. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY asked leave to make a re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WELLER objected, and insisted on the reg- 
ular order of business, 

POST OFFICE BILL. 

The SPEAKER said that the first business in or- 
der was the bill “to reduce the rates of postage, to 
Himnit the use and correct the abuse of ‘the franking 
privilege, and for the prevention of frauds on the 
revenues of the Post Office Department;” the pre- 
vious question on which had been moved and sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered, when the 
TLouse adjourned yesterday. ted a 

The. question was first put on concurring in the 
first amendment of the Committee of the Whole, 
providing that the bill shall go into operation on the 
dst of July next: carried without a division. 

The question was next put on concurring in the 
next amendment of the Committee of the Whole, 
inserting the words. “for any distance over 300 
miles 10 cents;” thus making the postages on all sin- 
gle letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight 5 
cents for 300 miles.and under, and 10 cents for any 
distance exceeding 300 miles. ` 

Mr. BARNARD called for the yeas and nays on 
this question; which were ordered, and the ques- 
tion being put, it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 110, nays 85, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Bayly, Belser, Bidlack, James A. Black, Blackwell, 
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Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wil- 
liam J, Brown,- Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Shepard 


Cary, Reuben Chapman, Auguetis A. Chapman, Chilton, , 


Clinch, Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Coles,. Gross, Cullom, 
Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Deberry, Dellet, Dillingham, Douglass, Diomgoole,’ Dun: 
can, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Grinnell, Gri- 
det, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, 


Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, ` 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, An- ` 


drew Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, 


McCauslen, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, . 


Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, 


Payne, Pettit, Peyton, Rayner, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, St. John, Sample, Saunders, Senter, ` 


John T. Smith, Thomas ‘Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Summers, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, John White, 
Benjamin White, Winthrop, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, 
Yancey, and Yest—110, 

NAYS—Messrs, Abbot, Barnard,- Benton, Brengle, Jere- 
miah Brown, Buflington, Carpenter, Jeremiah E: Cary, 
Carroll, Causin, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, 
Dickey, Dunlap, Fish, Florence, Foot, Fuller, Giddings, 
Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, 
Hardin, Harper, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington 
Hunt, James B. Hunt, Irvia, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Danicl P, King, Leonard, 
Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, Mclivaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Meseley,Mu phy, Owen, Pater- 
son, Phoenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, 
Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, Sever- 
ance, Thomas H, Seymour, David L. Seymour, Slidell, Al- 
bert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, John Stewart, Thomas- 
son, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, 
Wheaton, Williams, and William Wright—65. 


The next amendment was the one made, on the 
motion of Mr. BRODHEAD, in the 6th section, to 
strike out the words “from and after the passage of 
this act,” and insert “Ist July next,” as the time 
from which the franking privilege should be discon- 
tinued to the officers of the government. 


On this tellers were called for, and Messrs. Tuom- 
asson and Harason were appointed. 

Great confusion ensued, many gentlemen desiring 
o. show the inconsistency of other sections with 
this, 

Mr. MURPHY called for the reading of the 5th 
section, by which all laws. conferring the franking 
privilege were repealed immediately on the passage 
of this bill; consequently if this amendment chang- 
ing the day mentioned in the 6th section to the Ist 
July should be concurred in, it would not continue 
the franking privilege to that day unless the 5th 
section should be amended also; and in the mean- 
time no provision would be made for the payment 
of the postages of officers of the government. 


Mr. BARNARD desired to make some suggestion 
to the House in relation to the amendment; but he 
was met with loud cries of “No, no.” 

Mr. HAMMETT hoped the House would—- 
(Cries of ‘Order, rder, t 

The SPEAKER again directed the tellers to take 
the vote; but the yeas and nays were then demand- 
ed. They, however, were not ordered, only 13 vot- 
ing for the motion. 

Mr. SAMPLE called for the reading of the entire 
section, for he said it was not understood. 

The Clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS said, ohen as the section had 
been read, it was still not understood; and he desired 
to know if the amendment procrastinated the opera- 
tion of the whole bill, or only that particular sec- 
tion. : 


Mr. SCHENCK also rose, and said he desired to 
submit a proposition. [Cries of “No, no.”] He 
would ask the permission of the House to have it 
read. . [Cries of “No, no.”] 

The SPEAKER again instructed the tellers to 
take the vote, and it was taken accordingly; and 
they reported 15 in the affirmative, and 89 in the 
negative: no quorum voting. 

After some confused conversation, and the stren- 
uous exertions of the Speaker to cause the House 
to come to order, the vote was once more taken; and 
the tellers reported 38 in the affirmative, and 121 in 
the negative. ; 

So the amendment was not coneurred in. 

Mr. HARDIN rose to make an appeal to the 
House not to embarrass the new ;postmaster with 
this bill. (Cries of “Order.”] f . 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on the 
engrossment of the amendments for a third reading; 
which was agreed to. 
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‘The next question was on the third reading of the 
vill. i : = as 
Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous question. 
Mr. G..W. JONES inquired if the bill had been 


‘ engrossed, 


he SPEAKER replied that the bill wasëngross- 
ed before it came to this House. aug ho 
Mr. THOMASSON inquired if the bill eould be 


‘amended. - ` 


~ The SPEAKER said it could not at this time. 
u Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether, “if: the 


House should réfuge to second the demand for the 
prenious question, a motion to recommit would not 
‘bein order. Rp eee 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. ; 

The demand for the previous question was then 
seconded—94 voting in'the affirmative, and 53 in the 
negative: “The main question was also ordered to 
be now put. . OM ae NA 
i gre main question was on the passage of the 

ill. gas: ; AA 

Mr. PETTIT called for the 
they were ordered. o> 

The question was taken, and the vote stood—yeas 
128, nays 74, as follows: ` s 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Ben- 
ton, Bidlack, James Black, Brengle, Brinkerhoft, Brod- 
head, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Burke, Carpenter, 
Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Causin, 
Clinton, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, Garrett Da- 
vis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, 
Douglass, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, 
Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, 
Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, 
Harper, Hays, Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. 
Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Preston King, Daniel. P. King, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, “Lyon, McCauslen, 
Maclay, McClelland, McDowell, McHvaine, Marsh, Ed- 
ward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mose- 
ley. Murphy, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Patterson, Phenix, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, . 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Reding, Ritter, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sam- 
ple, Schenck, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David 
|. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Albert Smith, John T. 
Smith, Stetson, Antirew Stewart, John Stewart, A. P. Stone, 
Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, ‘Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yost—128, 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Barringer, Bayly, Bel- 
ser, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, William J, Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Camp- 
beN, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, 
Clinch, Clingman, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cutlom, Daniel, 
John W. Davis, Deberry, Dromgoole, Ficklin, French, 
Goggin, Willis Green, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Holmes, 
Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Lucas, Lumpkia, McClernand, 
McConnell, MeKay, Isaac E. Morse, Newton, Payne, 
Pettit, Peyton, Rayner, David S. Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, 
Saunders, Senter, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Steenred, Stiles, 
Summers, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Weiler, Jobn 
White, Woodward, and Yancey —74. ` 


yeas. and nays;. and 


(Mr. Boyn naving been temporarily absent when 
his name was called, asked the general consent of 
the House to record his vote; whigh was refused. 
He said he should have voted in Me negative had 
he been permitted.] 

So the bill was passed. 

The title having been read, viz: “A bill to reduce 
the rates of postage, to limit the use and correct the 
abuse of the franking privilege, and for the preven- 
tion of frauds on the revenues of the’ post office 
race and agreed to, (as the reporter under 
stood, $ 

Mr. HOUSTON rose and asked leave to call up 
a motion of reconsideration made a few days since. 

Mr. THOMPSON rosc and objected to the title, 
and moved to amend it by striking out the title and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“A bill to make the post office department a nuisance, 
and to guaranty the tariff law of 1942.» 

Mr. ELMER raised the point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it wag a reflection 
on the House. 


The SPEAKER overruled the point of order, 


- stating that he considered the amendment in order. 


Mr. THOMPSON said no opportunity has 
been allowed me for the expression of my 
views on this subject. The course I have pur- 
sued on this bill has been . followed with 
a view to make known my determined Opposition 
to this measure.- This bill is passed, and, in truth, 
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I consider the title offered, ia my opinion; the most 
correct and truthful title that can be made. The 
only object I have in view is to illustrate this propo- 
sition. > 

No member on this floor, in the discussion of 
this bill, has pretended to assert that the revenues 
that will arise under the rates established by this 
law will be sufficient to keep in operation the pres- 
ent post routes as they now exist. This is a fact 
beyond all dispute. No one has the temerity to de- 
ny it. Then it follows, as a consequence, that, 
ether the present mail service must be discontinued, 
or the money necessary to keep it in operation 
must be drawn from the treasury; and by the calcula- 
tion of the chairman of the Post Office and Post 


Roads, we are informed that the receipts under this 


bill will not exceed $2,000,000; and that a require- 
ment, to keep up the present mail facilities, will be 
at least $3,000,000 in addition. Now, sir, this sim- 
ple statement verifies the amendment of the title 
now offered. 

Mr. Speaker, the great mass of the people of the 
United States are agriculturists; and in this mat- 
ter their interest ıs adverse to the commercial men 
of the cities. And while the members on this floor 
from the cities are few,and the members from the 
interior are numerous, yet the cities, weak as they 
are, are now prevailing over the country. And the 
effect will be that, if you discontinue the mail 
routes and mail service now existing in. the coun- 
try, the great mass of the people of the United States 
will sensibly feel the Post Office Department as a 
public nuisance; and such will be the discon- 


tent in this country that I am greatly mistaken if. ; 


members will not yet feel the wrath of an indignant 
people. The canting phrase that your letters are 
cheap, will not save members from their severest cen- 
sure. The people know this government, and feel 
its advantages, only through the post office. Here- 
tofore they have been content with such facilities as 
they were afforded by the accruing revenues of that 
department; they are not willing to give up these 
advantages, so long and so happily enjoyed by the 
mass of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am to be told that it is not 
the intention of this bill tocurtail the mail service 
now enjoyed. Then you must draw from the treas- 
ury the ne means to sustain the department. 
This fact will make this bill a public nuisance, 
and guaranty the continuance of the tariff law of 
1842. Thus you will make the man who does not 
use the post office pay for the correspondence of 
those who choose to. avail themselves of its conve- 
nience. You make those who do not correspond, 
defray the expense of the correspondence of those for 
whose benefit the post office was established. For 
sixty yeara it has been generally agreed that those 
who are the post office should meet and pay the ex- 
penses necessary to keep it up; and this violation 
of the general wish willform another reason for the 
propriety of the amendment to the title. 

But there is another part of this bill which will 
render it odious to the country, and, in my estima- 
tion, isan outrage to the common sense of the country. 
I will allude to the franking privilege of the members 
of Congress. Itis required of each postmaster to 
keep an account of all the free matter which comes 

- to each office. The postage is to be paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. The result of this ar- 
rangement will be, that while but few will be the re- 
cipients of our favors, the many will have to pay 
the charges incurred in dispensing these bounties of 
the members of Congress. Thus this bill will be- 
come a public nuisance. 

In addition to this, while the poor postmasters, 
and the contractors and others connected with the 
Post Office Department, have heavy penalties at- 
tached to the violation of their privileges, small as 
they are under this bill, yet lordly members of 
Congress can use or abuse their privileges and no 
penalty is affixed. This supposes a purity on the 
part of members of Congress, and a suspicion of 
the other persons connected with the post office, 
which will strike our constituents with amazement, 
and will entitle this bill to the appellation I have 
given it. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS raised the point of 
order against the discussion of the merits of the bill 
on the guestion of its title. 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of order, and 
referred as a precedent confirmatory of the decision 
to a debate which had arisen of similar character on 
the sub-treasury bill. It was difficult to prescribe 
the exact lines within which the debate might prop- 
griy be carried on, but the Chair did not consider 
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the gentleman’s remarks thus far inapplicable to the 
amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS appealed from the decision of the 
Chair; and demanded thereon the previous ques- 
tion. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded, the main question was ordered, and being 
“shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of this House?” was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 74, noes 40. 

So the decision of the Chair was confirmed. 

Mr. THOMPSON was again proceeding with 
his remarks, when 

Mr. STETSON raised another point of order, 
that the previous question having been ordered on 
the passage ofthe bill, it attached to the title thereof as 
an incident to the bill; and in support of this, he re- 
ferred to a decision of the Chair ruling out of order 
debate on the title of the bill to repeal the sub-treas- 
ury act. 

After a brief discussion on the point of order, in 
which Messrs. STETSON, WELLER, COBB, 
and THOMPSON, took part, 

Mr. THOMPSON resumed. I will relieve gen- 
tlemen if they will withdraw their points of order. 
I will content myself with merely entering my pro- 
test against this bill, though I was exceedingly de- 
sirous of expressing my views in extenso in opposi- 
tion to this iniquitous measure. In five minutes I 
will concludé my remarks. I will vot embarrass 
the Speaker. 

The franking privilege, as secured by this bill, is 
an odious privilege. Under it a member may frank 
the letters of all his friends, and incur no penalty. 
He becomes a poor agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and all others abusing its privileges are se- 
verely punished. This provision will make this bill 
an abomination in the eyes of the people, or Iam 
greatly deceived. 

One other point. So meagre and despicable 
will be the remuneration to your country post- 
masters, that it will be impossible for the gov- 
ernme::t to eommand materials worthy of the high 
trust to be reposed in this most useful and necessary 
class of officers. It throws the post offices into un- 
worthy hands, and thus this bill will become a public 
nuisance. As I have no hope of carrying the 
amendment I have proposed, I will relieve gentle- 
men and withdraw it. 

The title of the bill was then agreed to. 


_ Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote on the passage of the bill, and 
moved the previous question; which was seconded 
by the House, and under its operation the reconsid- 
eration was refused. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to take up the motion to 
reconsider the vote laying the graduation land bill 
on the table. ; 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the: gentleman to with- 
draw his motion for five minutes, to allow him to 
make a report ~ 

_Mr. HOUSTON declined on the ground that 
similar applications were made by several other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. VINTON moved a call of the House; which 
motion being carried, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to suspend further 
proceedings under the call; whieh motion prevailed 
—ayes 88, noes 63. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked if it was in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. It was im- 
portant to pass on the bill establishing mail routes, 
so that it might be sent to the Senate in time to be 
acted on there. = i $ 

The SPEAKER said the motion would not be in 
order. 

The question was then put on the motion for re- 
consideration, and decided in the negative—yeas 
81, nays 97, as follows: 

YEAS—Messra. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Belser, 
Benton, Bidlack, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brink- 
erhoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Shepard Cary, Reuben Chap- 
man, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinton, Cobb, Dana, Darragh, 
John W. Davis, Dellet, Douglass, Duncan, Dunlap, £l- 
mer, Ficklin, Foster, Fuller, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hun- 

erford, James B. Hunt, Jameson, Cave Johnson, George 

a Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Leonard, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, MoDowell, Joseph 
Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D Pot- 
ter, Relfe, Roberts, Bt. John, Sample, Simpson, Slidell, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, Joseph A. 
Wright, and Yancey—81. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Baker, Barringer, Barnard, Bay- 


e, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Carpenter, Car- 
roll, Catlin, Chappell, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, Cranston, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. 
Davis, Deberry, Dickey, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Farleé, 
Fish, Florence, Foot, French, Giddings, Goggin, Byram 
Green, Grider, Hale, Edward $. Hamlin, Harper, Hubard, 
Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Dan- 
iel P, King, Kirkpatrick, Lucas, McIlvaine, McKay, Marsh, 
Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, 
Paterson, Pheenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Pres- 
ton, Purdy, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, David 8. 
Reid, Redin , Ritter, Robinson, Rodney, Rogers, Russell, 
Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Albert Smith, 
Spence, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, John Stewart, Stiles, 
Strong, Summers, Sykes, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanme- 
ter, Vinton, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, Wood- 
ward, William Wright, and Yost—97. 
IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS AND RIVERS 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Bovo in the chair. 

Mr. JAMESON moved that the committee take 
up bill 541, making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of certain rivers therein men- 
tioned. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the committee take up 
bill 501, being a bill making appropriations for the 
support of the army for the year ending on the 30th 
June, 1846. : i 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the question must 
be first taken on the latter, being one of the general 
appropriation bills. 

ellers were called for, and Messrs. Houston 
and Paterson were appointed, and they reported 
73 in the affirmative, and 75 in the negative. 

So the motion of Mr. McKay was negatived. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Jameson, which was carried; the same tellers re- 
porting 99 in the affirmative, and 40 in the ie cle 

The Clerk then read the bill at length as follows: 


A bill making appropriations for the improvement of the 
navigation of certain rivers therein mentioned. 

Be it enacted by the Senate und House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in the 
treasury, for the following pune, viz: . 

For Keeping in repair and extending the public works, 
and removing the obstructions ia the Hudson river, between 
the cities of Troy and Albany, and below the latter Place, 
to render more accessible the United States arsenal and 
depot situated between these cities, one hundred thousand 

ollars; 

For removin obstructions in the Savannah river, thirty- 
five thousand dollars; 

For the improvement of the navigation of Newark bay, 
and the Passaic river, near Newark, New Jersey, fifteen 
thousand dollars; 

For removing obstructions from the mouth of the Susque- 
hanna river, near Havre-de-Grace, and improving the ma'n 
channel into the Chesapeake bay, twenty thousand dollars; , 

For the improvement of the Ohio above the falls, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars: and of this sum, the Secretary of 
War, if he deems it advisable, may apply fifteen thousand 
dollars to the improvement of what is commonly called the 
Indian chute, in the falls. 

For the improvement of the Ohio river below the falls at 
Louisville, and of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
rivers, two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


Mr. TIBBATTS moved to strike out this bill, 
and insert a substitute which he sent to the Chair. 
The substitute was understood to embody the whole 
of bill No. 542, being a bill making appropria- 
tions for the improvement of certain eastern and 
western harbors, with some important alterations. 

The amendment was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. RAYNER obtained the floor. 

- Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR rose to a question of order. 
He said it was not in order to strike out an entire 
bill and substitute another bill on the calendar. _ 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the substitute 
was not a strict copy of any bill on the calendar, 
there being some important alterations made in it. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS contended that it was not in 
order to strike out the whole bill and insert: any- 
thing, the object in Committee of the Whole being 
the perfecting of the bill. 

Some further conversation on a point of order 
arose between Messrs. TIBBATTS and BAR- 


ARD. 

Mr. BARNARD objected to the amendment of 
Mr. TısBaTTs, on the ground that it incorporated 
another pending bill before the House; which was 
in contravention, he contended, of the express pro- 
vision of rule No. 55. 

The CHAIR overruled the point of order, on the 
ground that the amendment was not identical with 
the bill, an addition having been made. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved an amendment ap- 
propriating $100,000 for keeping in repair, and ex- 
tending the public works, and removing the ob- 
structions in the Hudson river, between the cities of 


ly, Bréng! 


“Troy and Albany, and below the latter place; to ren- 
der more accessible the United: States arsenal and 
depot situated between these cities. © - 
_Mr, RAYNER resumed -the -floor. Remarking 
‘that the House- were now in Committee of the 
Whole.on’ the-state.of the. Union, he proposed to 
consider the state of the Union in its foreign as well 
as domestic relations. -He ‘was utterly opposed to 
the wild and extravagant expenditure of money ' 
;proposed by this bill. It was proposed by this 
ouse, to enter into anew and extravagant system 
of internal improvements, which was so -well cal- 
culated to excite distrust and sectional jealousies 
among the people of this country. In addition to 
this was the fact that these appropriations were not 
made on their own merits; but voted for by mem- 
bers from different sections, on the mutual under- 
standing, “if. you aid’ my proposition, I will aid 
~yours.” “He was in favor of improving the great 
thoroughfares of this country; but to this system 
of logrolling he was utterly opposed. e 

But’ even if, on ordinary occasions, he was in fa- 
vor of these appropriations, he was utterly opposed 
to them when he looked at the condition of the 
country, which rather warned them to prepare 
against the day of evil; which every patriot and 
statesman must see was impending over the coun- 
try, instead of launchirg into the system of extrava- 
gance proposed. He thought it very probable 
before another sun rose and set, the destiny of this 
nation, fer weal or wo, would be fixed for years to 
come. The glory and honor of our country, he 
feared, had neared its culminating point, and im all 
probability its descent would be in a corresponding 
ratio to its upward flight to the pinnacle of glory 
and honor. He adverted to a measure pending in 
another branch of this legislature. Fle now gave 
notice that he should continue the remarks which 
had been cut off by the rule the other day, for he 
favored not the habit of getting up and saying a few 
words, and then publishing a long speech: what he 
put on paper he chose to say here. 

He then first proceeded to argue partly in reply to 
Mr. Dovexass, that the treaty of 1803 imposed on 
us no obligations to annex ‘Texas to the United 
States. ` 

Another reason why he went against this extrav- 
agant expenditure for internal improvements, was 
the millions of the debt of Texas which would be 
entailed on the United States in case this annexation 
scheme was accomplished. He spoke not of the 
direct assumption of the debts of ‘Texas; but what, 
he asked, would be our relation towards the credit- 
ors of Texas in case we annexed her. Would the 
civilized world hold ùs blameless, if, taking away 
the resources of Texas, we refused to pay her debts? 
He honestly believed, he said, if this Texas project 
was carried into consummation, this country would, 
in less than six months, be involved in all the hor- 
rors of war. He commented on the reckless man- 
ner in which war had been spoken of and dared, 
from time to time, by gentlemen on this floor. 

He was sorry to see the lurking hostility to Eng- 
land that had lately manifested itself in certain quar- 
ters urging us into this Texas crusade and into 
taking possession of Oregon, Ele had heard gen- 
tlemen talk of our ability to cope with England, and 
of our ability to inflict on her the greatest injuries; 
and he had heard them talk of the American eagle 
driving the British lion from the continent. Why, 
the greatest captain on carth boasted that he would 
plant his eagles on the towers of Lisbon and drive 
the British lion from the continent of Europe; but 
the British lion kept advancing onwards till he 
made his lair in the palace of the Tuilleries, and 
sent that great captain to be caged on a rock in the 
midst of the Atlantic ocean. But if gentlemen 
would have war—if they would annex Texas, and, 
in defiance of treaty stipulations, take possession of 
Oregon—then he begged of them to take care of the 
public treasury and keep the money to pay soldiers 
instead of squandering it on magnificent schemes of 
internal improvements. He then referred to the 
Texas questions and after expressing his sympa- 
thies and good wishes for the people of Texas, con- 
tended that we ought to avoid interfering with their 
affairs. He deprecated the course taken by Messrs. 
Upshurand Calhoun in their corres ondence on the 
Texas question, alleging that they had connected it 
from beginning to end with the question of slavery. 
He had always contended that slavery was a south- 
ern institution with which this government had no 
right to-interfere either for or against it. Yet 
Messrs. Upshur and Calhoun, in their correspond- 
ence, had relinquished that strong ground. 
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He concluded with: an apostrophe. to” the whig | 


arty; which, however, he had pot finished when 
iis hour expired. . fae Fea? 

Mr. THOMASSON next obtained the floor, and 
he commenced with some remarks-on the speech of 
the gentleman who had just precéded-him. He 


next discountenanced. the introduction of -any 


amendment which would call for an executive veto, 
such as the proposed amendment of the: gentleman 
from New York. te ar ` 
Mr.. BARNARD iùterposed, and made some eX- 
pienations: in the course-of which he said that. he 
ad good reason for ‘believing that the President 


would not vetoa bill making an appropriation for. 
i 


the Hudson river. j 


Mr. THOMASSON said he had not had any op- 
portunity of ascertaining the views of the executive 
on that subject, but he could not forget the veto of 
the last session. He then proceeded to argue in 
favor of the bill, and to show the vast utility of these 


proposed works of improvement in relation to the i 


national defences, and the general interests of the 
people. : 
_ Mr. THOMPSON made some observations to 
show the reason why he opposed the appropriations 


for works within the States. 


Mr. THOMASSON said these were mainly great 
highways of the nation, and were worthy of the 
aid of the general government. He called the at- 
tention of the House to some statistics which he 
had prepared of the loss annually sustained by Ken- 
tucky by the obstructions in these waters. While 
one ite was lost on the seaboard, they lost a dozen; 
and yet, whenever an appropriation was called for 
for any ofthe great works on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the vote of Kentucky had not been withheld when 
she had been appealed to. 


While the commerce of the West was charged 
$140,000 per year to pass the falls of the Ohio river, 
nothing could be got from this House to relieve 
them from this immense tax; and, at the same time, 
millions and millions of appropriations for the Atlan- 
tic coast were made by Congress, and with the sup- 
port of the ikem from Kentucky. He 
gave notice that he should, before the bill was passed 
through, move an amendment for the purchase by 
the government of the stock in the Louisville and 
Portland canal, to make it free of toll. 

Mr. T. having concluded, 

Mr. MURPHY obtained the floor. In relation 
to the bill under consideration, his opinion was, 
and long had been, that it embraced principles which, 
if carried out, would lead to the destruction of the 
government. He did not, however, oppose all ap- 
propriations for internal improvements, because 
some of them he believed to be constitutional as 
well as in some cases expedient. He should not, at 
this time, discuss the bill under consideration, but, 
following the lead of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Rayner,] he should, in this Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, consider the 
state of the Union generally, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and reply to gentlemen who had participated 
in the previous debates of this session. It was well 
known that at the late canvass a new issue had been 
introduced, looking to a change of our naturalization 
system. In that canvass he had been defeated; 
but he rather rejoiced at it defending the principles 
that he had espoused, than to have been the suc- 
cessful one on other grounds. An honorable gen- 
teman (Mr. Sranan] had seen fit to travel out of 
the beaten track-of debate, and to bestow his 
attention on the State of New York. He read from 
Mr. Cxineman’s speech, charging extensive frauds 
in the elections of New York, and in the 
jaticiary of that State in naturalizing voters illegal- 

He pronounced this charge a slander on the 
judiciary, and onthe voters of his State. But the 
gentleman no doubt had received his information 
from other sources; for the gentleman, as he jearned, 
was at that-time actively engaged in electioneering 
for his idol, Mr. Clay, in his own district of “Bun- 
combe,” in which the census returns showed that 
one-quarter of the whole free white voters could not 
read or write. 
Had the gentleman forgotten the Bela Badger frauds, 
by which large numbers of voters were transported 
from Philadelphia to New York, to decide their 
election? In this recent election the frauds had been 
all against the democratic party. In reference to 
Mr. Curoeman’s charge, of the circulation exten- 
sively of franked documents, he reminded the gen- 
tleman, and the House, of the well-known fact, of 
two honorable members of Congress having remain- 


Frauds by the democratic party! | 


‘ed in this city during the entire recess in franking 


- take~—the 
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documents. `- i 

_ The gentleman had. seen fit to attack the Empire 
Club, Capt. Rhynders, its president, and its other of- 
ficers, as blacklegs, &c: He thought it was rather 
unkind in the gentleman to make this charge, con- 
sidering the relation in'which ‘the gentleman stood 
to one of the presidential candidates. There were 
‘similar charges made against Mr. Clay. He knew 
nothing of the correctness of either. As it was, 


they stood on the same footing. 
`- He alluded to the charge made by. Mr. {Cimec- 


man-of voters voting sixteen times in New York. If 


. the gentleman’s informant knew this fact, why did 


he not bring it before the tribunals which were es- 
tablished for that purpose? If it were true, they 
‘must have been whigs; and that is the reason why it 
had not before been brought ounto light. ; 


He noticed further the charge of Mr. C., that: an 
arrangement was made by which the sailors.on the 
United States ship North Carolina were to be 
brought to Brooklyn to vote for hun (Mr. M:;) and ` 
that, by the failure of this arrangement, by mis- 
sailors going. over to the- wrong. 
side, to New York, ‘and voting for his colleague- 
his (Mr. M.’s). election was lost to. him. He 
pronounced this statement in all its particulars 
false. He had never heard or dreamed of it before 
hg heard it alluded to by the gentleman on this 

oor. 


He gave a graphic account of the modus operandi 
of a certain rather questionable class of characters 
which he was sorry to say they had among them in 
New York, who played what was called the drop 
game. These persons watched the arrivals of 
steamboats and railroad cars, and selecting some 
traveller whom they considered green, (as they 
styled them,) they followed him, some preceding 
him, and dropping a purse containing a few spurious 
bills or coins; on finding which, the dispute arising 
between them as to whose should be the treasure, 
was finally settled by placing it, in consideration of 
some smal} reward, in the hands of the unsuspect- 
ing, inexperienced traveller, whose first discovery 
of the worthlessness of his prize resulted from. his 
attempt to pass them off. Thus, -he thought, the 
gentleman, so anxious in hunting up election frauds, 
must have fallen in with perhaps a similar class in 
politics, who had palmed off upon him these forge- 
ries, which were discovered, and their true charac- 
ter revealed as soon as he had attempted to pass 
them off on this floor, [Laughter.] 


He went on to explain the origin, objects, and 
movements of the native American party, and 
showed that their policy was in direct opposition to 
the principles on which our government was found- 
ed. This movement was nota novel one, for it had 
its origin in the days of the alien and sedition laws, © 
and was defeated then by the republicans under Mr. 
Jefferson, as he trusted it would be now, Hede- 
fended the policy of the present naturalization laws, 
and contended thatno more frauds had been com- 
mitted under them than under the administration of 
any other laws. All laws were liable to be evaded 
and violated; bit he would tell gentlemen that if the 
term of: naturalization was extended to 21 years, 
there would be much more danger of fraud and 
pejary than now, because the inducement would 

e greater. i 

Before concluding his remarks, Mr. M. yield’ 
the floor to j 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS, on whose motion.the com- - 
mittee rose. 

Mr. TIBBATTS offered a resolution that all de. 
bate, in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill pending, should cease in half an 
hour dfter the House should again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole. i 
_ Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR moved to lay this resolu- 
tion on the table; and, on taking.the question, the 
vote was—ayes 30, noes 60. ; 

No quorum voting, : 

A call of the Tlouse was moved and agreed to; 
and the Clerk called the roll, and 131 answered. to 
their names. À 
_ Mr. TIBBATTS moved that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with; but on that 
question a quorum did not vote. ; 

Tellers were called for, and ordered; and Messrs. 
H. Hamin and Tuomasson were appointed; and 
tipy reported 82 in the affirmatiye, and 36 in the 
negative. : 


-the proceedings under the call = 
Kendod, ing: were sus 


aikeita sm ae ae 


The question then‘recurred on the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table. 

Tat motion was negatived. : 

The question then recurred on the adoption of the 
resolution. -. i 

Mi. J. W. DAVIS moved the previous question; 


- and it was seconded by the House. 


“The main question was also ‘ordered to be now 
put. an 
Mr. HOUSTON called for the yeas’ and‘nays on 
the adoption of the resolution; but they were not 
ordered. 3 : 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the Honse 
again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Boy, of Kentucky, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
harbor bill. : 

Mr. FICKLIN obtained the floor to offer an 
amendment. 
` Mr. R. SMITH desired his colleague to yield the 
floor to him, and he would offer the amendment for 
his colleague. 

Mr. FICKLIN assented. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH then proceeded to ad- 
dress the committee. i 

A member remarked, “ Now give us a touch at 
Patagonia, for we have had Texas anà nativeism 
under the form of a harbor bill.” j 


Mr. R. SMITH said he must decline compliance, 
for the only portion of the country that he should 
touch upon would be that through which the “ Cum- 
berland road” ran. (Laughter.} 

Mr. S. occupied the remainder of the time allotted 
to debate in an earnest and forcible argument in be- 
half of further appropriations for the Cumberland 
road, maintaining its constitutionality, and advo- 
cating it on considerations of justice and expedi- 


hey. 

he hour for the termination of the debate having 
arrived, the committee ener to vote on the sev- 
eral amendments offered to the bill. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, moved an amendment 
to insert §75,000 for the improvement of the Wa- 
bash river in Indiana and Hlmois: rejected. 

Mr. STEENROD moved to strike out, in the 
clause appropriating $100,000 for the improvement 
of the Ohio river above the falls, the proviso au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War, if he deem it advi- 
sable, to apply $15,600 thereof to the improvement 
of what is commonly called the Indian chute on the 
falls: rejected. 


Mr. FICKLIN offered an amendment appro- 
priating $100,000 for the improvement of the nav- 
igation of the Great Wabash river; $50,000 to the 
improvement of the navigation of the Embarrass 
river; and $50,000 to the improvement of the Kas- 
kaskia river; and providing that such members of 
the corps of topographical a ae as may not be 
needed about the capital, and as may be entirely 
out of any useful employment, be stationed as a 
corps of observation, at eligible points on the lakes 
and rivers herein specified, to be continued until the 
meeting of the next Congress, provided that no 
part of the money herein specified gall be paid to 
the topographical engineers aforesaid. 


‘The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected. 

‘Mr. HOGE offered an amendment, appropriating 
for the improvement of the upper and. lower rapids 
in the Mississippi river, $100,000: rejected. 

Mr. McCLERNAND offered an amendment ap- 
propriating $50,000 for removing the obstructions in 
the Ohio river at the Grand and Little Chains: re- 
jected. l 

Mr. ROBERTS offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $50,000 for the improvement of Pearl river: 
rejected. ae 

Mr. STEENROD offered an amendment appro- 
priating $30,000 for building a bridge across the 
Ohio river at Wheeling, Virginia: rejected. i 

Mr. SLIDELL offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $300,000 for the’ harbor of New Orleans: re- 

jected. f 

‘ Mr, PRATT offered an amendment appropriating 
$15,000 for removing the bar in the Hudson river 
opposite the mouth of Catskill creek: rejected. `, 

Mr: GOGGIN offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $20,000 for the improvement of the James 
river: rejected. í 

Mr. BLACKWELL offered an amendment ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the improvement of the 

‘Tennessee river: rejected. 


Mr. HAMMET 


offered an amendment appro~ 


EE E E E AEEA A ae ore, 
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priating $10,000 for the removal of the bar at Pass 
Christan, in the Gulf of Mexico: rejected. 7 
Mr. J. W. DAVIS offered an amendment appro- 
priating $75,000 for the Wabash river: rejected. 
_Mr. J. E. MORSE offered an amendment appro- 
priating $20,000 for the survey and improvement of 
the Sabine river: rejected. = ~. a 
Mr. HOGE offered an.amendment appropriatin 
$100,000 for the improvement of the upper an 
lower rapids of the Mississi i river: rejected. ` 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON offered an amend- 
ment appropriating $50,000 for.the Tennessee river 
and its tributaries; which was:rejected. . > 
Mr. J. said he would not be understood, in the 
presentation of this amendment, as expressing any 
opinion in relation to the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to appropriate money for such purposes, 
oras committing himselfin any way in favor of the 
general government making internal improvements 
through the States. His opinion, when the ques- 
tion was presented in a proper form, would be ex- 
pressed without reserve. 
Mr. DELLET offered an amendment appro- 
priating $30,000 for erecting fortifications on Dan- 
phin Island, Mobile bay: rejected. ` 


Mr. STEENROD moved to strike out that por- 
tion of the bill which makes appropriations for the 
Hudson river: rejected. 

Mr. HARDIN offered an amendment appro- 
prating $100,000 for a ship channel round the 

aut de St. Mary’s; and on taking the question the 
vote was ayes 76, noes 32. 

No quorum voting, 

Mr ALE moved that the committee rise; which 
motion was rejected. 

The question, was again put on Mr. Hanpin’s 
amendment, and the vote was ayes 75, noes 23. 

Several amendments were offered and voted upon, 
but amidst the confusion which prevailed, the pur- 
port could not be obtained. 

Mr. BLACKWELL offered an amendment for 
the improvement of the ‘Tennessee river $100,000. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Other amendments were offered by Mr. HAM- 
METT. 

By Mr. HOUSTON, $100,000 for the Missis- 
sippi river: rejected. 

y Mr. STEEN ROD, for a bridge across the 
Ohio river: rejected. 

By Mr. SLIDELL, $300,000 for improving the 
harbor at New Orleans: rejected. 

By Mr. RAYNER, $100,000 for the improvement 
of the navigation from Albemarle to the Adlantic, in 
North Carolina: rejected. 

Ry Mr. CROSS, $75,000 for Red river: rejected. 

Mr STEENROD moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose and reported 
progress. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and called the yeas and nays on this mo- 


tion. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that “the House ad- 
journ. : 

The yeas and nays, and tellers, were successively 
asked, and refused. : 

Mr. McKAY appealed to Mr. Tompson to with- 
draw the motion to adjourn. f 

Mr. THOMPSON complied with the request. 

Mr. McKAY, stating that to-morrow was the last 
day of the session, when, under the rules, bills could 
be sent to the Senate, moved that when the Honse 
adjourn, they adjourn to meet at ten o'clock: which 
was agreed to. : os 

On motion of Mr. THOMPSON, the House then 
adjourned to to-merrow, at ten o'clock. . 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. STILES: The petition of F. A. Tepper, praying 
remuneration for services. not provided for by law, as the 
United States “weigher and gauger” at Savannah, Georgie: 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. a Ba 

By Mr. BOWLIN: The memorial of T. B. Hudson and 
others, a committee of a public meeting of the citizens of 
St. Louis, submitting facts and reasons in support of the en- 
largement of the appro riation for the harbor of St. Louis, 
Missouri: referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State ofthe Union. 4 He 

By Mr. J. BLACK: Two petitions, signed by 240 citizens 
of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, praying that the Senate 


pill for the reduction on postage may pecomé a law:. re-- 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union. + g 38 
By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Silas Chatfield, . 


* 


of McHenry county; Illinois, {Gr a. 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. : Á 
By Mr. ROGERS: The petition of 155 ‘citizens of Green- 
wich, Washington county; New York, in favor of the'piost 
office bill. from the Senate, and praying. forthe passage of 
the same: referred to the Committee of the Whole om the 
state of the Union. e a a EE teat 
By Hi DODGE: The petition of 141 citizens of ‘the. Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, asking Congress for an appropriation for 
a light-house at Sank harbor, Washington. county, on the 
western skore of Lake Michigan, in seid Territory: referred 
to the Committee on: Commerce. The pétition’of 63 oiti- 
zens of Milwaukie county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
the establishment of a mail route from the town’ Milwaukie 


pension: referred to the 


. to Wawatoosi and Brookfield, through the south part of 


Menomonie, Lisbon and Warsaw,and through the north part 
of Delafield, intersecting the mail route at the town of Sum- 
mit, in said Territory: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. The petition of 208 citizens of 
the Territory of Wisconsin, asking the establishment: of a 
mail route from Gratiot’s Grove, Iowa county, to Madison, 
the seat of government, in said Territory: referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. par a 

By Mr. DANA: ‘The memorial of ‘George Lane 
and other publishers in New York, against forcing all 
newspapers to pass through the mail. Also, the petition of 
170 inhabitants of Penn Yann, Yates county, New ‘York, 
praying the passage of the Senate bill reducing postage to 
ivecents on a letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight. 
Also, the petition of 130 inhabitants of Ithaca, New York, 
praying for the passage of the Senate spill to reduce post- 


age. 

Ey Mr. FRENCH: The petition of James Abbot, of Law- 
rence county, Kentucky, praying for a pension: referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A petition from a large number of the 
inhabitants of Catskill, for the removal of obstructions in 
the navigation of their creek at its junction with the Hud- 
son Liver. . 

By Mr. STRONG: Several petitions numerously signed 
hy “the imkabitants of Riverhead and Patchogue, in Suffolk 
county, New York, praying the House to pass the Senate 
bill for the reduction of postage. i 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Edward Corning and 
others, of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, praying the 


passage of the Senate bill for the reduction of postage. 


IN SENATE. 
Tyrurspay, February 27, 1845. 
On motion by Mr. EVANS, the reading of the 


journal was dispensed with. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate the memorial of the legislative assembly of Wis- 
consin, relative to the United States road from the . 
falls of St. Croix to Laporte, on Lake Superior, and 
other roads; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from 
Natchez, Mississippi, praying a reduction, of the 
rates of postage, and the abolition of the franking 
privilege: ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. BATES presented a report of a committee 
adopted by the legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, accompanied by resolutions which 
passed that body, declaring its opposition to the ac-. 
quisition of any foreign territory. to the United 
States by legislative enactment as repugnant to the 
constitution; and to the admission into the Union of 
Texas, or any State or Territory not now within 
the limits of the Union, on any other basis than the 
perfect equality of freemen. i l 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported a bili supplementary to the act entitled An 
act regulating the value of foreign coin ‘at the cus- 
tom-houses of the United States—regulating” the 
value of the Austrian florin; which was read twice; 
and, the previous orders being postponed. for the 
purpose, was taken up and considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, reported to the Senate, and 
finally ee 7 NOR 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported a bill to abolish the land of- 
fice at Fort Wayne, Indiana, to modify the bounda- 
ries of certain land districts, and to provide for the 
sale of certain lands acquired from the Miami In- 
dians, in the same State; which was read, and or- 
dered to a second reading. 3 

Mr. PEARCE introduced a joint resolution con- 


„cerning the accounting officers of the treasury; 


which was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a petition from, John 
Smith Hanna, of Balumore, against the annexation 
of Texas to the United States; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on:Naval 
Affairs, to which the subject was referred, reported 
a resolution in favor of printing 500 copies extra of 
the astronomical and magnetic observations made 
by Lieutenant Gillis, under the instruction of the 
Navy Department of the 13th August, ‘1838; which 
was agreed to. be : i 

On motión by Mr. CHOATE, the Committee on 
the Library was discharged from the further. consid- 
eration of the memorial of the American Statistical 
Association, praying:the adoption of measures ‘for 


the correction of errors in the returns.of the sixth 
cerisiig; and a report which he made upon the sub- 
ject, was ordered to be printed: ' í : 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, the previous orders” 
of the day were: postponed, and the bill for the te- 

‘Jief of William Hanson was taken up arid considered, 
as. ig. commiittdé of thë whole, reported. to the 
` Senate; and finally passed: 

‘ise GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the previous orders © 
af the day were postponed, and the Senate took up 
for consideration, as -in committee of the whole, on 
numerous amendments proposed ‘by the Finance 
Committees, the bill making appropriation for the 
civil and diplomatic expbnsee of the government. ° 

The following amendments of the Committee on 
Finance were agreed to, viz: / 

Increasing the appropriation from fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars for stationery, fuel and printing, 
and all other contingent expenses of the Senate. 

Striking out the proviso to the appropriation for 
certain books ordered last Congress— 

That no part of this sum shall be paid until the Commit- 
tee of Accounts of the House have examined the prices 
charged by the several publishers and others for their 
Looks, and reported to the clerk that the same are fair and 
redsonable, . 

And inserting: : 

That the accounts for the said books shall be settled at 
the Treasury Department, upon satisfactory evidence of 
thé delivery of the same, according to the intent of said 
resolution. i 

By inserting: 

For compensation of three clerks employed in the office 
of the Secretary of the Senate, under ræolutiotis of the Sen- 
ate, four thousand five hundred dollars: 

By inserting after the appropriation for the repair 
of the President’s House, the following: 

Provided, That the painting of the same shall bo done 
under contract, to be made with the lowest bidder, after 
proposals for the same shall have been published in two of 
the principal newspapers printed in the city of Washington, 
for the period of sixty days. 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the expenses of salary of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his clerks from $26,050 to $27,800. 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of the First Comptroller from $26,200 to 


$28,550. 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of the First Auditor from $18,900 to 
$19,900. : 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office, of the Second Auditor from $20,900 to 
$21,900. 

An amendment increasing the 
the office of the Uhird Auditor 
$98,350. l 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of the Fourth Auditor from. $18,950 to 
$20,950. : a. 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of ‘the Fifth Auditor from $12,800 to 
$14,000. : ie 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of the Register of the “Preasury from 
$27,200 to $30,300. ; 

By adding the following proviso to the clause ap- 
propriating monéy to pay the expenses of the land 
office: i 

Provided, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of tho 
Treasury to reduce the number of clerks to be employed in 
the General Land Office, from and after the thirtieth day of 
June next, to sixty; and any excess of appropriations herein 
made for clerks in that oflice shall be carried to the surplus 
fund ofthe treasury. 

An amendment increasing the appropriation for 
the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury from 
$7,450 to $13,000. . ra 

An amendment increasing the appropriation to 
the office of the Secretary ofthe Navy from $19,350 
to $19,500. W 

To add to the clause appropriating for compensa- 
tion to the office of chief of the Bureau of Coustruc- 
tion the following: 

For two clerks at the rate of twelve hundred dollars each, 


and one clerk at the rate of one thousand dollars, hereby 
authorized to be appointed in the Bureau of Construction, 


Equipment, and Repairs, three thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. , 

Also by adding the followlng: P 

Provided, That whenever the chiel of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, Equipment, and Repairs, or of the Burean of Pro- 
visions and Clothing, shall be a captain in the navy, he shail 
receive a compensation at the rate of three thousand five 
hundred dollars, in lieu of all other compensation in the na- 
val service. 


appropriation for 
from $35,050 to 


Add: 2 : 
For one additional clerk, hereby authorized to be appoint $ 


edin the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, twelve hun- 
dred dollars. pg one : 


An amendment inserting “superintendent” in 
the clause appropriating money for the support of 


: the General Post Office Department; and also in- 
~ creasing the appropriation from $74,300, to $74,550- 


Amended by adding: 


For -paving and repairing Pennsylvania ` 
pairing the road to the congressional burial 
hë navy yard, agreeably to the mode and uni 
intendénce pfevided in a bill for that purpose; 


Velde; and. re- 
zroutid and to 
er the: süper- 
which passed 


the Senate February twenty, one thousand eight hundred | 


and forty-four, thirty-eight thotisatid dollars. 
For laying the foundation and cémmheticing 

structure of the west wing of the Post Office, 

sand dollars. Pas 


Amended by striking out the following: 
For the employment of additional counsel or agents for 
the defence of the interests of the United States in suits au- 


„the super- 
teen thou- 


- fhotized to be brought against the United States by virtue 


of the act of the 17th day of June, 1844, entitled an act to 
provide for the adjustmétit of lard claims within the States 
of Missouri, Arkansas, 
the States of Mississippi and Alabama ‘south of the 3tst de- 
grec of north latitude, and between the Perdido and Missis- 
sippi rivers, five thousand dollars. 

The next amendment of the committee was to re- 
duce the full ministers to Austria and Brazil to 
chargés. ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired of the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, [Mr. Evans,] why the mis- 
sion to Austria was reduced. 

Mr. EVANS remarked that the committee had 
come to the conclusion that a chargé to each of these 
courts was sufficient, those governments having 
sent that grade of ministers here. There were only 
chargés from Austria and Brazil here; and, as there 
would be a change in our missions there by the Ist 
of July, the committee wereof opinion that this 
was the proper time to catty into effect the reduc- 
tion so much desired. All that the committee pro- 
posed was to substitute chargés for full ministers at 
these courts, : 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked that, in regard to 
the mission with Brazil at the present time—so far 
as he was acquainted with the relations of the United 
Stites with foreign governments—there was but one 
mission more important. Our commercial relations 
with that country are extensive. He knew that 
some time past a leading power was ondeavoring 
to obtain commercial relations with that country. 

He wished to know better, before such a change 
was made, what was the present condition of our re- 
lations with Brazil. He believed that they were 
going on successfully; and that important benefits 
might be expected from the present diplomatic 

rade there. Fe did not know the rank of the min- 
ister of Brazil to this country. He believd, how- 
ever, a diplomatic resident minister, which, under 
the law of nations, was just as high as the general 
rank of ministers. (Here Mr. Evans said he would 
not press the redection of the minister to Brazil;] 
Mr. B. then remarked that, as to Austria, he 
knew little or nothing. He did not know whether 
that government had sent another minister plenipo- 
tentiary to this government or not. He was without 
any knowledge on that subject. However, after wa 
have established a full minister to Austria, and on the 
suggestion of the Emperor of Austria, who desired 
to maintain the most friendly relations with us, 
it appeared to him rather strange to cut 
jt off—~especially without knowing what 
our retations with that government were, and 
our success in regard to the great tobacco enterprise 
set.on foot by a convention which met in this city. 
He greatly preferred that the senator from Maine, 
[Mr. Evine] would agree to let that mission stand 
as it was. If 


portance of maintaining a full minister at that court, 


e believed that these appropriations were general- 
ly granted on the incoming of a new administra- 


tion. It is not to be inferred, because the appropri- 


ations are made, that they will be used. The ques- 
tion, then, was whether the Senate of the United 
States, without knowing or. pretending to know the 
relations of the United States with Austria, would 
é a mission which was originally es- 
tablished by the request of the Emperor of Austria 


at once destro 


himself. He sent one of his most dignified diplo- 


matic officers, whocontinued herea number of years. 
He did not understand that that government had re- 


duced the rank of their minister to this country. 


Then, sir, in regard to that,—the oldest and proud- 
est monarchy of Europe and always a friend to the 
United States,—he must object to this summary 
‘mode of cutting down the rank of. our. minister 


there. — 


and Louisiana, and in those part of . 


he had time togo the Department of 
State, he could speak more confidently as to the im- 


Mr. EVANS said he did not desire to consume 
the valuable time of the Senate, but would ‘merely 
state the reason which had induced the Committee 
‘on Finance-to propose this amendment. They were 
guided by a desire to ‘maintain missions of the same 
grade at Braziland Austria as were maintained b 
the emperors of those countries in the United States. 
He had consented to allow the. appropriation for a 
full mission to Brazil to remain, inasmuch as it had 
been requested by the senator from Pennsylvania, 
fMr. Bucanan,] and other friends of the mission. 
Tn the case of Austria, however, he would remark 
-that there was.no important negotiations in progress 
-with that. country at present, except, perhaps, the 
negotiation about fixing the value of coin. If. the 
friends of the incoming administration, however, 
insisted upon thé appropriation, he (Mr. E.) would 
consent, as it was immaterial to him. He had sup- 
nosed that the senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 

UCHANAN,] who was consulted on the subject, had 
consented to the amendment proposed by the com- 

mittee. t 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was not aware that he 
had béėri consulted in this. matter by the chairman 

of the Finance Committee. The senator remarked 
that there was no important negotiation going on be- 
tween this country and Austria, except thatin rela~ 
tion to the value of coin. Had, the senator inquired 
at the State Department about our relations with 
Austria? The mission was established upon the 
suggestion of a tobacco convention—a most respect- 
able body— which assembled in Washington a few 
eve since. The subject of our tobacco trade had 

een steadily pursued by the minister, as he (Mr. 

B.) knew; for he had corresponded with the secreta- 
ry of legation. He hoped that the mission would 
be continued, and the appropriation not stricken out 
by the Senate. 

Mr. McDUFFIE desired to know what was the 
amount of commerce annually carried on between 
the United States and Austria. 

Mr. EVANS could not say; but he knew that the 
amount was not great. - 

Mr. McDUFFIE had but a word to say in rela~ 
tion to the proposed amendment. A new adminis- 
tration was about to come into power. Much had 
been said in the country about economy and re- 
form; and hè hoped the new administration would 

begin the work ofeconomy. He regarded many of 
these foreign missions, as very much like some of 

ourarmy and naval establishments, intended rather 

for the benefit of persons, than of the government 

which supported them. If he understood the com- 

mercial relations between this country and Austria, 

that country, considering its extent and power in 

Europe, was least of all other powers to be regarded 

by us. He felt sure that a minister of a lower grade 

than.we now kept in Austria would be sufficient for 

all our purposes, and that an embassy of a higher 

grade than a chargéship was a mere sinecure, Such 

was the grade of the minister sent by the Emperor- 
of Austria to this country; anda reduction of the 

grade of our minister could not be considered at all 

disrespectful to that sovereign. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked that the present 
Secretary of State was as much attached to economy 
and reform as any man in the country, and yet he 
had recommended the continuance of this as a full 
mission. Te read from the estimates received from 
the State Department to show the fact. Neverthe- 
less, he (Mr. B.,) would not press the matter further. 
If the Senate believed it right to reduce the Aus- 
trian mission, he would not abject. 

The question was then taken upon the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance, reducing the 
mission to Brazil from a full mission to a chargéship, 
and non-concurred in. 

The amendment of the committee reducing the 
mission to Austria, from a full mission to a chargé- 
ship was agreed to, and the appropriation was re- 
duced accordingly. i 

The next amendment was agreed to as follows: 

For the purchase of five hundred copies of the Digest of 
the Revenue Laws of the United States, by Thomas F. Gor- 
don, for the Treasury Department, if the same can be ob- 
tained for this sum, four thonsand dollars. 

An amendment was agreed to, increasing the ap- 
propriation for the publication of maps and charts in 
the office of coast survey from $4,000 to $12,000. 

The following amendments of the committee were 
then agreed to, viz: ; 

Page 23, after line 552, ansert, “For the adjustment of 
claims arising under the act of the fifth of March, one thou- 
sand ba ee hundred and fifteen, forthe relief of Lieutenant 


Colone: William Lawrence and others, being a reappropria 
“tion of an amount heretofore carried to the surplus fund , 


three hundred and forty-seven ‘dollars and sixty-seven 
cents.” ` eee. Bk” : 

Page 24, after line 687, insert; “For the support, clothing, 
and medical treatment of the insane paupers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, fowr thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
amount oe 

. per week: ind provided further, That the marshal of the 
District of Columbia be, and he hereby is, authorized: to 
maintain. at Baltimore, or some other suitable lunatic asy- 
Jam;,’all such lunatic persons, being paupers, who are now 
confined in the lunatic asylum at Baltimore by order of 

Congress, of are in the jails of Washington und Alexandria 
counties, and all such as may hereafter be committed as 
lunatics by order‘of the circuit or criminal courts, they be- 
ing paupers of. said District of Columbia, and their support 
being lewally chargeable thereto ; and that he pay the ex- 
penses of their removal and maintenance in such asylum 
as he may select, and be allowed for the same in the settle- 
ment of his accounts at the Treasury Department.” 

Page 25, at end of line 620, add, “And provided. further, 
That the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury shall continue to 
superintend the several matters and things connected with 
the light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, of the 


United States; and to perform all the duties connected there- Ţ 


with, under the direction of: the Secretary of the Treasury, 
until otherwise ordered by law.” : 


The bill was further amended by’striking out for 
minister to China $9,000 salary and $9,000 outfit, 
and inserting, “ for compensation to a commissioner 
to reside in China, $5,000.” 


g Page 29, after line 710, insert, “For compensation to Ben- 
jamin E. Green, while officiating as charge d’affaires in 
Mexico, one thousand and sixty-nine dollars and forty 
cents.” 
_ Page 29, after line 712, insert, “For running and mark- 
ing the boundary line between the United States and the 
pesicsslons of Great Britain, seventy-five thousand dol- 
Ss. 


The amendment of the committee reducing the 
Congress printing from the resolution of 1819, 
twenty-five per cent. on paper and press-work, and 
twentyzfiye per cent. on composition, was agreed 
0. . 


i Section four came up for consideration as fol- 
ows: 


And be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage ofthis act, no accounts which have Leen adjusted by the 
accounting officers of the treasury shall be reopened without 
authority of law, nor ¿shall the accounting officers of the 
treasury act upon any account which shall not be pre- 
sented within three years from the date, when the claim 
first existed, unless the person having the claim was. an in- 
fant lunatic, or feme covert, and within three years after 
the removal of the disability. 

This section was amended by striking out all 
after the word “law” to the end of the section, and 
inserting the following: 


Provided, That this section shall not apply to cases 
where special acts have passed, or shall pass, for the relief 
of individuals. 


The 4th section was then considered as follows: 


And he it further enucted, That it shall be lawful for the 
respective heads ofthe departments to continue in service 
orto employ until the Ist day of January, 1846, the follow- 
ing officers and persons, and at the salaries (unless when 
otherwise specified) that are fixed in the act entitled an 
act legalizing and making appropriations for such necessa- 
ry objects as have been ually included in the general ap- 
propriation bills without authority of law, and to fix and pro- 
vide for certain incidental expenses of .the departments and 
officers of the government, and for other purposes, approved 
26th August, 1842: 


The above was amended by striking out all after 
the word ‘“‘service,” to the end‘of the section, and 
inserting the following: >` 


During the next fiscal year, the officers and persons, and 
at the salaries and compensations authorized.in the uct ap- 
proved the twenty-sixth of August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, entitled ‘An act legalizing and making 
appropriations for such necessary objects as have been usu- 
ally included in the general appropriation hills without au- 
thority oflaw, and to fix and provide for certain incidental 
expenses of the departments and offices of the government, 
and for other purposes,” and also the clerks authorized to be 
employed in the office of the First Comptroller of the Treas- 
wry, by the act of June seventeenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-four, entitled “Anact making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the government for 
the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, and for other purposes;” and 
also the copying clerk, authorized by the same act, in the 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, and also the clerk in 
the ofice ofthe Second Auditor, by the same act. 

Page 33, after line 14, insert, “For compensation to the 
superintendent of the General Post Office, for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five, two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Page 34, add to line 48, “and to John M Botts, being the 
amount of mileage and attendance in contesting the seat of 
John W. Jones, at the first session of the twenty-eighth 
Congress, one thousand five hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars and sixty cents.” oe 

Page 34, after line 48, insert, “To supply a deficiency in 
the appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Senate, 
seventy thousand dollars.” 


The bill was further amended by striking out 
the provisions fixing the mode of computing mile- 
age of senators and representatives the word “mail,” 
s0 asto. leave. it by the nearest route, whether by 
railroad; stage,.or steamboat... - | 


d` for each person shall not exceed four: dollars ` 


_ for, &c. 


“The bill was further amended by striking out the 
last three sections: concerning the bills of cost in 
courts, the direction of the clerk of the House of 


` Representatives over the contingent fund théreof, 
‘and concerning the 


he punishment for embezzlement, a 
“misapplication of that fund, and the penalty there- 

All the amendments of the Committee on Finance 
being disposed of, f 

On the motion of Mr. ARCHER the bill was laid 
aside for the purpose of proceeding to the consid- 
eration of the special order; before doing which, 
however, Mr. Jannacin asked to make a 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. JARNAGIN asked the consent of the Sen- 
ate to make a personal explanation. He read from 
the New York Herald of February 26th, in which 
it was stated that he had charged General Armstrong 
with frauds upon the government in relation to the 
removal of Indians—with having procured the re- 
turn of Indians in order to obtain new contracts for 
their removal. He did not know how any person 
who heard his remarks could have placed such a 
„construction upon them. He had: said nothin 
cs haa General Armstrong, or against the decease 
Iddian agent, Major Frank Armstrong. 

Mr. WALKER remarked that he had listened to 
the remarks of the senator from Tennessee, and he 
knew that the version of them in the New York 
Herald was entirely incorrect. . 

Here the matter dropped, and the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the order of the day. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution from the House for annexing Texas 
to the United States. 

(Mr. CRITTENDEN observed that he rose to ad- 
dréss the Senate with an embarrassment which he 
seldom felt in addressing this body. The subject 
under discussion was one of immense magnitude ; 
not only involving the question of the extension of 
this Union, but that of the preservation and duration 
of the great charter, the constitution, upon which 
this confederation rests. ° 
« He could have forborne the expression of his 
opinions, had it not appeared important to othersen- 
ators to make known their views, and he did not 
feel willing to let his silence be attributed to any 
backwardness of avowing openly his own senti- 
ments. 
\ He then stated the principles of the joint resolu- 
tion under consideration; and instituted an inquiry 
into the granted powers of the constitution upon 
which the action of Congress was now invoked. He 

roposed, first to examine the arguments upon which 
it was assumed, that the power granted in the fourth 
article of the constitution extended to the admission 
of States erected out of foreign territory, or for- 
eign States already formed. In pursuing this ex- 
amination, he should confine gentlemen who de- 
signated themselves, par excellence, strict construc- 
tionists, to their own doctrine. He quoted the 
provision of the fourth article that “new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,” and commented upon the construction 
which alone should be the guide of legislation, and 
asked how could the express grant be applied as 
the friends of annexation applied it without opening 
it up to such a latitudinous construction as would 
be wholly at war with the nature of the instrument 
in which it was found, and the natural inference of 
the intention of the framers of the censtitution? 
Could it be imagined by any candid and dispassion- 
ate mind—a mind divested of predilections to arrive 
at a foregone conclusion—that if it had been contem- 


tory by act of legislation, they would have left such 
a vast and important power indefinite and hidden 
in mysterious expressions, wholly dependent upon 
construction and interpolation? To suppose sucha 
thing was to suppose what was contrary to all 
reason. Was it to be supposed that the wise, jeal- 
ous, and cautious men who weighed and deliberated 
upon the grants of power so long and so carefully, 


_ would, if they intended that foreign States and for- 


eign territory should be admitted by Congress at its 
discretion, have forborne the. expression of their 
intention in clear and explicit terms which could not 
be misunderstood? : i à 

„Mr. C. reviewed at considerable length the argu- 
ments urged throughout this debate by the friends 
of annexation, commenting on each, and dissenting 
from all, and in many instances insisting that gen- 


plated by the framers of that instrument to author- . 
ize the admission of foreign States or foreign terri-. 


tlemen had totally misapprehended, the authorities : 
upon which they relied. i Poesy Cains 
* He did not intend to undertake: the task iof des ` 
fining the exact line of demarkation between the 
legislative and treaty-making ‘power. .He argued 
with the senator from Alabama, [Mr. Bacsy,] that 
there isa line. It would be sufficient for- him to 


‘show, that the acquisition of territory was confined 


exclusively to the treaty-making power... He quoted 


- Justice Story’s definition of the power to. make: 


treaties. It might be that: some_part or portions of 
the subjects enumerated. by Justice Story may be 
regulated. by law. Justice Story:says the treaty- 
making power embraces the power of treating for 
peace or war, regulations’ of commerce, or for ter- 
ritory. Did not, then, the treaty-making power em- 
brace the case of acquiring territory?” Mr.C. di- 
rected much of his review to the remarks of the . 
senator ‘from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrre.] 
He also reviewed the remarks of the senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopsry,] and ‘of the sen~ 
ator from Mississippi, (Mr. Warxer.] In the course 
of this extensive range of review, Mr. C. quoted 
largely from the Federalist and other, authorities, for 
the purpese of establishing his position that the power ' 
to admit new States into the Union was confined ex- 
clusively to the admission of States arising out of the 
bosom ‘of the old thirteen States, and territory in 
their neighborhood—the neighborhood meaning the 
territory belonging to the States, but out of the lim- 
its of the State confines. He next touched upon 
the functions of the treaty-making power, with a 
view of showing that, from their very nature, and 
their possible effects upon our foreign relations, the 
power was lodged, Phere it ought to be lodged, in 
the executive and Senate; and he argued that the 
experience of the government before the adoption of 
the constitution had proved the inconvenience and 
impropriety of exercising the power by Congress. 
He denicd the position assumed by the senator 
from South Carolina, that Congress has the power 
to declare war and make peace, Where, he would 
ask, was the power of making peace given to Con- 

ress by the constitution? ould the senator tell 
him how Congress eould make peace? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes, sir: by disbanding the 
army and navy. [Laughter.] 

r. CRITTENDEN. That would not stop the 
war. 

Mr. McDUFFIE did not presume the executive 
and Senate would undertake to carry-on the war af- 
ter Congress disbanded the army and navy. í 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. No, sir; but it would be 
a very good time for the enemy to carry on the war. 
[Great laughter.] Mr. C. continued his review of 
the treaty-making power. In the course of his: 
remarks, he referred to Mr. Jefferson’s opin- 
ions concerning the power of acquiring territory. 
/AHe maintained that, if it can be acquired by this 
government, it must bë exclusively through the 
treaty-making power. It was admitted by the sena- 
tor from South Carolina that territory might be ac- 
ae properly by treaty; but it was denied by him: 
that the acquisition of it belonged exclusively to the 
treaty-making power. Now, he (Mr.C.) held that, 
if foreign territory can be acquired properly by the 
treaty-making power, it is exclusively by that power, 
and that alone, in this government that it can be ac- 

vired. : 

He admonished the Senate to hold fast .to.the 
prosperity of the Union as it is; not to attempt €X- 
panding its territory—not to: hazard anything: by 
dangerous experiments. He. denounced the idea of 
grounding any course of policy upon apprehension 
of the grasping power of England. He feared noth- 
ing himself from England, or any other power; his 
fears were as to the destruction of our own constitu- 
tion and institutions by novel and dangerous experi- 
ments. : : 

, His objections to the annexation of Texas were 
founded upon public considerations. Some of these 
had passe away, and others were passing away. 
They may yet be wholly removed. He feared, at. 
present, the measure would disturb our foreign rela- 
tions. It was,.in his mind, unwise to act upon it, > 
now. The people have not had an opportunity of 
expressing their will upon the subject at the ballot- 
box. The question was started for purposes of 
presidential election, since the people last’ appointed 
their representatives. Let the matter be postporied 
till the people can speak; and let its consummation 
be reserved for the in-coming administration. But. 
to do it in an offensive way; atan- improper time, : 
and by unconstitutional means, can excite. nothing 
but hostility to the whole movement and its authors. 
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‘i He looked forward to this-measure as one of the 
most vital importance to this country. Be patient 
and be just, and all may be well. The hand that 
grasps ambitiously, dishonestly, or unlawfully at 
the plunder of others, particularly when théy.are in 
a defenceless condition, is sure to he festered with 


the leprosy of dishonor and disgrace. He objected 
to the consolidation of all the powers of govern- 
ment into the hands of a bare majority, to favor this 
measure tow.” . : > 

Mr- ARCHER next obtained the floor, and àd- 
dressed the Senate for upwards of an hour. : 


¥ ‘He rose, he said, in right of the position assigned 


| 


him in the Senate of ‘the United States, (as chair- 
man of the Committee'on Foreign Relations,) to 
address the Senate in conclusion of this debate. 


‘No man: could enter into this discussion with a 


more solemn appreciation of the great magnitude of 
the question now at issue, than he did. In that 
question was involved’ the preservation or destruc- 
tion and entire overthrow of the constitution. The 
question was, whether we are to have a constitution 
for ourselves now, and whether our posterity for 
ages to come are to have a constitution. 


“He knew full well that the annexation of Texas 
is ordained; that it is the will, not alone of a majori- 
ty of the people, but of a very large majority of the 
people of his own constituency. To his constitu- 
ency he yielded the question of expediency, and 
respect for ‘their decision on that point would, if 
nothing else interposed, have due influence on him. 
But ifthe whole embodied. will of the people of his 
State, or of the Union, were here and persented to 
him in favor of that expediency, it could not pre- 
vent him from inlerposing his voice against the 
violation of the constitution, even for the accomp- 
lishment of their will. 
’Trhe found that will running counter to the con- 
stitution, it was his determination to open his breast 
in opposition to it. 
¥ He asked gentlemen who had discovered in his 
report an admission—and he now reiterated it— 
that there is a constitutional mode of admitting 
Texas into the Union, why they did not abandon 
the unconstitutional mode which they propose, and 
unite with him in resorting to the only constitution- 
al and undisputed mode of admission? What did this 
joint resolution, sent here by the Fouse of Repre- 
entatives, propone to do? “To set down in a sched- 
requisitions, which we enjoin ‘Texas to 
comply with. What possible power could we as- 
sume under the constitution of commanding or re- 


t quiring Texas to do these things? 
Y One evidence of the determination to override 


ivan 
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every ohstacle—constitution and everything else—-to 
arrive at the consummation of this object, was to 
be found in the first proposition on the subject, of- 
fered to the Senate this session by the senator from 
South Carolina, and in the other House by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Both were in the identical words of the treaty, 
which the Senate had rejected last session by. a large 
majority. "This, he said, evinced the determination 
with which the measure was pursued. 

Mr. A. here entered upon the question of the 
constitutional power of Congress to-form compacts 
with foreign governments, which may properly be 
made by he treaty-making power, and reviewed the 
positions taken by the friends of annexation. 


„He passed then to what he considered an often- 
repeated axiom—so often repeated, as to become a 
form of slang—that, on the success of the experiment 
of this federal republican government depended the 
extension of freedom throughout the world, and the 
assertion of public liberty everywhere. In that 
principle he concurred, He reviewed the character 
of this government as contrasted with that of gov- 
ernmeniis of despotism, and recalled the history of 
our revolution. . 
This is a government of balances and compro- 
mises; intended to extend over the larger part of this 
continent, and involving a great diversity of classes 
of interests, Our discussions in national legislation 
were evidences of this diversity of interests. We 
were all familiar with the opinions of those favora- 
ple to free trade, and of those in favor of the protec- 
tive system; of those attached to southern interests, 
and those favorable to the free States. If the doc- 
trine, by which the proposition now under the con- 
sideration.of the Senate was advocated, could be ad- 
mitted asa principle of legislation—that it was ne- 
cessary to do this thing to sustain particular inter- 
ests—would not that principle be in direct opposition 
to the very prinċiples of confederation upon which 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


‘this government was ‘founded, and éntirely. at vari- 
- ance with the intention and object of its framers? _ 
v He adverted-incidentally to the balance of. politi- 
cal power assumed by abolitionists in various por- 
tions of the country; and predicted the powerwhich 
they, though composing so small a minority, would 
have in forcing their influence to bë. felt in legisla- 
tion, both State and federal. He depicted the con- 
sequences which he conceived must result, from this 
lution which must ensue. - : 
‘(He commented at some length upon what he con- 
sidered democratic doctrines, with a view of show- 
ing that, if carried out on the principle of the prop- 
Osition and means of accomplishing it now pro- 
posed, the same arguments would lead to the intro- 
duction of Cuba, 
into this Union, and colored representatives in Con- 
gress and, as a necessary result, the people of the 
orth would insist on getting in New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, and Canada, on the plea that.a bal- 
ance of power was guarantied and intended by the 
constitution. After acquiring these immense terri- 
tories north and south, then comes the question of 


pp ights of man. 

a was not a question merely of the breach of the 
colistitution, but of the overthrow of all the checks 
and balances of the constitution. It was the ques- 

tion to be decided on the battlefield—the Pharsalia 
battlefield, in which was to be determined whether a 

reat republic ora Cæsar is to be overthrown—the 
Cæsar of “progressive democracy.” 

J A blow parricidal is now aimed at the constitution 
of ihe United States. So much earth as—com- 
paratively speaking, vile earth—as could be grasped 
in a man's hand, wasto be accepted in barter for the 
noblest charter of the noblest institutions ever raised 
by the wisdom of man. 

Mr. JOHNSON explained his position in refer- 
ence to this question, and stated his willingness to 
vote fora constitutional proposition for annexation, 
if presented to him. 

Mr. WALKER offered the following amendment, 
to come in as an additional section: 

“And be it further provided, That if the President of the 
United States shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it 
more advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the forego- 
ing resolution to the republic of Texas as an overture on 
the part of the United States for admission to negotiate with 
that republic, then 

Be it resolved, That a Stato, to be formed out of the pres- 
ent republic of Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, 


and with two representatives in Congress, until the next 
apportionment of representation, shall be admitted into the 


Union, by virtue of thisact, on an equal footing with the 
existing States, as soon as the terms and conditions of such 


f 


wdmissjon, and the cession of the remaining Yexian terri- 
tory to the United States, shall be agreed upon by the gov- 
ernments of ‘Texas and the United States. 

Ske. a And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
printed to defray the expenses of missions and negotiations, 
to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, 
either by treaty to be submitted to the Senate, or by articles 
to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the 
President may direct. 

Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. BERRIEN did not hope to be able to influ- 
ence the question by anything he should say, but 
he asked if gentlemen were going to precipitate the 
vote on thatimportant amendment. He claimed as 
a right, as an American senator, time to consider it. 
A recess could be taken till 5 or 6 o'clock, and in 
the interval it could be investigated. The only in- 
terval-he asked was that of recess. He moved to 
take an interval till 6 o'clock. 

Mr. WALKER. said the amendment had been 
offered and debated twenty days ago, and printed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN thought there was an incon- 
sistency. between. the House resolutions and the 
amendment. 

_ Mr. BARROW thought this the most extraordi- 
nary proceeding he had ever witnessed, Many seats 
were vacant. He considered it unfair, and hoped 
gentlemen would not persist in putting it to the vote 
on the instant. If they did his side could prevent it 
by speaking on till the 4th of March. The request 
of arecess for an hour and a half was so reasonable 
that he was surprised there should be any objection 
to it. He andhis friends were willing that it should 
come to a conclusion to-night. -He wanted to know 
if the question was to be put now? If so, he could 
talk two hours—whether sense or nonsense was not 
material to him—if his friends could obtain time to 
examine and-reflect. upon the proposition. What 
was the resolution? He asked it to be read again. 


of the Senate. ; 


fanaticism, and denounced the authors of the disso- ` 


ayti, and the West India islands | 


The amendment was. again read by the Secretary 


` meët 


Mr. TAPPAN said it was understood yesterday* 
that the question would be taken at half past three 
o'clock, as intimated by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on. Foreign Relations. : 

Mr. BARROW understood the chairman of. the 
committee as Saying the debate would close about 
half-past 3 or 4 o’clook, and the Senate could then 
vote upon the bill; but did not. understand him to 
pledge himself to vote on a new proposition- 

Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped there would be no 
needless controversy about an hour. ‘Several gentle- 
men were absent; let the Senate take a recess- and 
again. ; arg 
- Mr. WALKER asked. if the suggestion was at- 
cepted, would gentlemen be ready to vole on reas- 
sembling. ea erase oS 

Mr. ‘CRITTENDEN had no reason to doubt it. 

Mr. JOHNSON hoped the Senate would consent: 
to a recess. . . 

Mr. BUCHANAN, in consideration of the cir- 
cumstance that two senators were absent, was not 
willing to place them in a position of not having an 
opportunity of. casting their votes. He believed it 
would be more satisfactory to all parties here and to 
the country, to take a recess and then proceed to 
vote. ` : : 
The joint resolution was then passed over infor- 
mally. r ` 

Mr. PEARCE was anxious to state that he hoped 
the question would be taken this evening, as he 
could not be here to-morrow. ernie 

The Senate then agreed to take a recess til six 
o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate was called to order at six o’clock. 

The question pending having been stated by the 
Chair— a 

Mr. FOSTER rose and called for the reading of 
the amendment of the senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
W auxen;} which was read accordingly, as follows: 

And be it further provided, That if the President of the 
United States shall, in his judgment and disoretion, deem it 
more advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the forego- 
ing resolution to the republic of Texas as an overture on 
the part of the United States for admission to negotiate with 
that republic, then es N 

Be it resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the pres- 
ent republic of Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, 
and with two representatives in Congress until the next 
apportionment of representation, shall be admitted into the 

nion by virtue of this act, on an equal feoting with the 
existing States, as soon as the terms and conditions of such 
admission, and the cession of the remaining ‘Texian terris 
tory to the United States, shall be d npon by the gov- 
ernments of Texas and the United s . 

Sre, 2. And be it further enacted, 'L the swp of one inme 
dred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro. 
priated to defray the expenses of missions anc negotiations, 
to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, 
either by treaty to be submitled to thè Senate, or by articles 
to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, es the Pres- 
ident may direct. í; 

\ Mr. F. then proceeded to address the Senate. He 
boat Se Sis A 

commiéiiced by apologizing for his absence from the 
Senate this morning. when the vote was about to be 
taken. ‘That absence was caused by a suppositian 
that the Senate had taken a recess. Had he been 
in his seat he should have offered an amendment, 
which he would now propose for the consideration 
of the Senate. . It was not his purpose to.) the 
Senate atthis late stage of the debate. 1 ition 
was as well defined as that of any member of Gon 
rress—he had no secrets to keep, nothing to fear: 
Ae occupied the same position now which he did at 
the last session of Congress, when the treaty for the 
annexation of Texas was submitted to the Senate. 
He had not formed bis opinions without due delit- 
eration, and he would not change th: 


se opinions. 
He could not, dared not, and would not, abandon the 
ground he had taken upon the resolution which he had 
presented to the Senate, and which was presented to 
the other House by an honored colleague of his. That- 
resolution was prepared with the greatest care; and 
as long as those pillars which he saw before him 
should stand fast, he should adhere toit. Fle wished 
to have no future Missouri compromises to settle 
here. He would not consent:to agitate the question 
of slavery. at a future day, when it might he settled 
now. - We should secure the matter in this proceed 
ing, or else we would repent of it hereafter. 1f we did 
not do this now, hereafter, when new States, formed 
out of the Texian territory, should apply for ad- 
mission into the Union, the free States would say 
“Stand back and wash out the stain of slavery whieh 

defiles you.” These States had said so to Missouri, 

and all remembered the scenes which took place 

when her application for admission into the Union 

was agitated. Courage and hope failed the stontent 
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- heařts; and mothers, clasping their” offspring ~to 
their bosoms, trembled at scenes that threatened the 
destruction of the government, and the desolation 
that awaited the people. The South, he said, had 
already been’. drivenback to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico; they would be next commanded to take 
the water.. - Would they do iv He, for one, an- 
swered—no! Even if solitary and alone, he would 
siang to his post and vindicate the rights of his peo- 
Piera 4 
A But it had been said by gentlemen that there.was 

ino danger for the South, because Mr. Polk had been 
chosen President; and Mr. Polk being a southern 
man, would not ‘sanction. any measures conflicting 
with the permanent interests of that section of coun- 
try. He (Mr. F.) would trust’no such idea. When 
he was assured that ambition was extinguished from 
the heart of: man, then he might think of trusting 


a subject like this to the discretion of a President. 


Until then, he would confide in no man; but would 
be heard in behalf of the rights of his people. tHe 
called upon every senator from the South to cry 
aloud and spare not, to draw the sword and begin 
the fight in behalf of the rights of their constitu- 
ents; for it was the duty of every one to take care 
of himself. He was no advocate of slavery-in the 
abstract. Undoubtedly, slavery was an evil; but 
was it our sin? It was an inheritance; and given b 

whom? Fe pointed to the North, whence the black 


man had been gold to ths South. Slavery was now, l 


like the shirt of Nessus, fastened on'to us, and could 
notbegotridof. Where was itsremedy? Let senators 
say, if they could. He wasa slaveholder, though not 
an advocate of slavery in the abstract. He, however, 
advocated the slaveholder for the virtues of his 
heart. He would desire to see those men, who 
made such an outcry-against slavery, but who had 
never seen its practical operation, go to the sunny 
South, see how happy was the black man, and com- 
pare him with the white penury of the East -He 
(Mr. F.) was raised with the slave. He‘Was a 
master, and the slave was his friend. When he 
went home, the slave came to him with words of af- 
fection and love; he hoped that he had a heart to re- 
turn these sentiments. Were senators willing to put 
itin the power of the fanatics to destroy all these as 
sociations, and to destroy a portion of our govern- 
ment? For one, he intended to. stand firm. He was 
a friend of annexation; but if the question of sla- 
very was to be blinked, in order to catch northern 
votes, he washed his hands of it. Should the 
amendment to the resolution of the House offered 
by the senator from Mississippi [Mr. Warrer] be 
adopted, he should be compelled to vote against the 
whole propgsition. 

Mr. p then moved to amend the amendment, by 
adding thereto the following proviso: 

And provided further, That, in fixing the terms and con- 
ditions of such admission, it shall be expressly stipulated 
and declared that the State of Texas, and such other States 
as may be formed of that portion of the present territory of 
Texas lying south of 36 degresa 30 minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall 
be admitted into the Union with or without slavery, ag the 
people of each State so hereafter asking admission may de- 
sire. And provided furthermore, That it shall be also stipu- 
lated and declared that the public debt of Texas shall in no 


event become a charge upon the government of the United 
States, 


Mr. BATES asked for a division of the question 
upon the. amendment, so as to take it first upon the 
proviso in relation to the Missouri compromise line, 
and then upon the restriction against the assumption 
of the public debt of Texas. 


Mr. FOSTER had no objection to such a course. 
Mr. HAYWOOD raised a point of order, and 
contended that it wasa single question and could 
not be divided unless the senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Fosrerj should divide his amendment into 
arts and offer them separately. ~ 

The CHAIR overruled the objection. 

Mr. BERRIEN wished to know whether he was 
right in his understanding of the amendment. He 
understood that it left the States to be formed south 
of 36 degrees, or the Missouri compromise line, 
the privilege of choosing whether they would be ad- 
mitted with or without slavery. i 

Mr. FOSTER said such was the purport of his 
amendment. . 

“Mr. CRITTENDEN wished tə make one re- 
mark in relation to the latter portion of the amend- 
ment, which provided that the United States gov- 
ernment should not be bound for the public debt of 
Texàs. Whenever Texas was admitted, in his 
opinion, the United States would be bound in honor 
to provide’ for her debt. He was not in favor of 
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having a new “repudiating State. . Indeed, it wasa 


- mockery to talk of taking Texas without her debt. / 


Mr. WHITE. wished to know whether the pró- 
viso offered by the senator from Tennessee Mr. 
Foster] was applicable to the amendment of the sen- 


ator from Mississippi, [Mr. WAaLKER;] or to the 


resolution of the House. ` ‘ 
The CHAIR said it applied to the amendment of, 
the senator from Mississippi. : i - 
The question was then taken upon the first divis- 
ion of the amendment of. Mr. Fosrer in relation to 
the Missouri compromise line, ‘and decided in the 
negative, as follows: ; 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clay 


ton, Crittenden, Foster, Hannegan,. Huger, Jarnagin, John , 


son, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Rives, 
and Sevier—1S. e g 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, | 
Bagby, Bates, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Colquitt, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Francis, Hay 
wood, Henderson, Huntington, Lewis, McDuffie, Miller, 
Niles, Porter, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Upham, Walker, 
White, Woodbridge, and Woodbury—33. 


Thé question recurring on the second division of 
of the amendment, an 

Mr. WALKER said he was opposed to it be- 
cause such a provision had already been incorpora- 
ted into the bill, If the\President proceeded -prop- 
erly in the.negotiation, he would act upon it. There- 
fore he should vote against the proviso, although in 
favor of such a provision. i 

Mr. BENTON, (in his seat,) Ditto. 

The question on the second division of the amend- 
ment, which provided against the public debt of 
Texas being a charge upon the United States, was 
decided in the negative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Evans, Foster, Franeis, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, 
Simmons, and Upham—20. 

NAYS--Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, 
Huger, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, 
Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wulker, White, 
Woodbridge, and Woodbury --31. 


Mr. ARCHER then moved to strike out all of 
the resolution of the House after “resolved,” and 
insert the following: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby requested, to order negotiations to be entered into 
with the government of Texas for the transfer to the United 
States, with the assent of the people of Texas, of the terri- 
tory, with all ‘rights incident thereto, which now consti- 
tutes the said State of Texas; aud that the incorporation 
into the Union of the United States of the inhabitants of 
said State, and their admission to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the citizens of the United States, as soon 
as may be consistent with the principles of the federal con- 
stitution, be stipulated in such treaty. 


Mr. WALKER demanded the yeas and nays on 
this amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll; but 
when Mr. Foster’s name was called, he rose to 
make an explanation of his vote. 

Mr. FOSTER said he should vote in favor of the 
amendment, with the understanding-——— 

Mr. BENTON. You cannot interrupt the call- 
ing of the roll. 

he CHAIR called the senator from Tennessee 
to order. ‘ 

Mr. FOSTER again attempted to explain, but 
was overruled by the Chair. 

The amendment of Mr. Arcuer was then re- 
jected, by the following vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, 
White, and Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Lewis, 
McDutiie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Walker, and Woodbury—26. 


The question next recurred upon Mr. WALKER’S 
amendment. to the House resolution, and it was 
adopted by the following vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, John- 
son, Lewis, McDuffie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—27. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster,Francis, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, and Wood- 
bridge—2é. i 


No further amendment being offered, the joint 


_ resolution, thus amended, was . reported'to the Sen- 


ate; and the question being now on concurring with 
the committee of the whole in its amendments, 


Mr. BERRIEN said he had no power. to change A 
. the determination-which had been. intimated. bythe - 
Senate. He desired, by the motion which he was. 
now about to submit, merely to haye-an opportunity: 
of expressing his own opinien of the unconstitution- 
ality of the course which the Senaté was about :to 
begin. ` na E i 
-Ple desired, by moving an amendment. to` the 
amended resolution; to have an opportunity of record- 
ing his vote in favor of the constitutional power of. 
this government to admit foreign States— the treaty- 
~ making power. He moved to strike out) from the 
4th line of the 2d section of the- amendment, after - 
the-word “cession” the word “either,” and after the | 
word “Senate” the words “‘by articles to be. submit“, 
ted to the two Houses of Congress as the President 
may direct,” . ES 
~ He was not going to debate. this, question.. He - 
was merely about to state to the Senate the grounds ` 
upon which he submitted this motion. In the dis- 
cussion upon this question, senators who were favor- 
able to these resolutions had affirrned their: belief 
that this was the proper office of. the treaty-making 
power. ‘The resolutions from the House propose to 
exclude altogether the intervention of that depart- 
ment of the government. They could not therefore 
find the support of a majority in this body. How 
had a majority been attained? By appending’ to 
them alternative resolutions which give to 
the President of the United States the discre- 
tionary power to authorize the intervention of 
the treaty-making power. And what was, the 
condition in which we were ‘about to place our- 
selves? those, at least, who believed that this was 
the proper office of the treaty-making power? We 
would not adopt the resolutions from the Fouse, be- 
cause they disaffirm the intervention of the consti- 
tutional department of the government; but we 
would surrender our constitutional rights and con-: 
stitutional obligations to the discretion of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. That was precisely the 
effect of the resolutions now about.to be adopted. 
Texas may be introduced into the Union by the 
force and operation of the resolutions from the 
House, which disregard altogether the intervention 
of the treaty-making power, but that it shall please 
the President, in deference to our constitutional scru- 
ples, to cull in the intervention of the treaty-making 
power. We are, then, obliged. by his kind defer- 
ence to our scruples, content to pass these resolu- 
tions. 
« He had said that we are about to commit our 
constitutional obligations to the discretion of the 
President of the United States: nay, more; we are 
about to look abroad, and commit our constitutional 
obligations to the discretion of Texas. F 
We say first: If the President of the United States 
does not choose to interfere, Texas may be admit- 
ted without the intervention of the treaty-making 
powcr. If the President should choose to interfere, 
still, under the first branch of the resolutions, it is in: 
the option of Texas to come in. She can say to 
him: We shall not negotiate with you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when, under the provisions of your own reso- 
lutions, we are authorized to come in without nego- 
tiation. 
~” He had said before, and he repeated. it, that he 
saw too firm a détermination to push this matter to 
a conclusion to hope for special change; but as this, 
in all probability, would be the last public act which 
he should have to perform, he desired to have an 
opportunity of recording his vote in vindication of 
the constitution of his country. ` 
„Mr. WOODBRIDGE observed that it was not 
his purpose to enter into a discussion of this sub- 
ject, which had so largely engaged the attention of 
the Senate. It had been sufficient for him, from the 
beginning, to listen.to the expositions of the consti- 
tution, elicited in- the course of the debate; and form 
his own opinion, as to the correctness of the vote 
which he was about to-give. sut the senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] in opening his very 
able argument to-day, admonished us all that no 
man should shirk behind his own silence, when a 
question so vital as this was brought before the 
Senate. He was not a man to shirk from his duty; 
but to enter into a discussion of the reasons which 
jnfluenced him upon this subject, would. fatigue the ` 
“Senate most unnecessarily. ‘He concientiously be- 
lieved the adoption of the řësolutions before the. 
Senate would be one of the most. vital and -fatal 
stabs that this form of government had ever yet ré- 
ceived. "We were admonished a few days.ago that: 
senators were about to yield their -views to matters. 
of mere personal and political. interest. He would: 


notadmit: the truth of an imputation of that kind as 


actuating the. members of this body. “He concurred 
with the senator from Kentucky in the views taken 
by that gentleman upon this subject. He considered 
t fair and rational. ; . 

-/\He(Mr- C:}admonished us that we must look 
through the influence of time, and act like states- 
mén. : That gentleman, ina bold, manly, and very 
handsofne manner, at once thréw himself, Napoleon- 
like, into’ the: midst of battle, and admonished us 


that the next step would be the admission of, 


Cuba as a State into this Union. In discussing the 
prospect ofa war with Great Britain, that gentle- 
man looked forward to future events, with but one 
fear—the destruction of the constitution. by novel 
and. dangerous experiments; and he (Mr. W.) 
hoped other senators would also look forward, and 
take into consideration the inevitable result of an 
infraction of that sacred instrument. > 
~/ This constitution. was an instrument of equal bal- 
ances. Take away or add. one iota, and you de- 
stroy those balances. What was the effect of the 
present resolutions? To destroy the balance of 
power between the States, by the admission of a 
foreign terrritory. To acquire States out ofa coun- 
try: separate from this, and throw them into the 
balance. Heasked ifit was the intention of those 
eminent men who framed the constitution, to give 
to Congress a power like this, 
2 Gentlemen talked about slavery. It was sufficient 
for him to say that, in the non- Javeholdine States, 
they were not political abolitionists, and they were 
disposed still to adhere to thesacred guaranty in 
the constitution, He did not refer to that wild ab- 
olitionism which extends to life and property, for 
they had as strong a hatred of that as was enter- 
tained anywhere. But what was asked in these 
resolutions? To give to one section of the Union 
the right to represent and extend this property. 

~ There was before the Senate, this day, a bill 
which proposed to make an appropriation of some 
eer for the erection of a public building here. 

f what use was an appropriation like that? We 

have no permanent seat of government in this 
Union if these resolutions prevail; for as political 
power marches southwest, 50 our Capito] will march 
southwest. Already it was one-half the distance 
more from here to Texas than it was from Missouri. 
Gentlemen had heard, during this debate, that cach 
representative or member would go according to 
the interests of his respective section. Could it be 
contended, therefore, that we of the non-slaveholding 
States should go so as to vote for a measure which 
was to destroy all those balances? 
He did not rise to discuss this matter, He was 
utterly opposed to the proposition in any shape 
which it had hitherto assumed. TIe rose because 
he felt the force of the intimation of the senator from 
Kentucky, that no senator here should withhold the 
expression of his opinion. 

Ay. BAGBY said that, whatever difficnitics 
might might existed in the minds of other senators 
in regard to the ultimate determination of this great 
question, humble and limited as were his views, he 
had seen his way clearly and distinctly before him 
trom the beginning. He did not deny that, if this 
thing could have been accomplished in the form of a 
treaty, he should have preferred that form to any and 
to all others. Ee had voted for the ratification of 
the treaty presented at the last session; bul the time 
and opportunity for acquiring it in that way had 
passed by. Jt was an entire misconception, how- 
ever, (at least so far as he was concerned,) Lo sap 
pose he was about to repose his constitutional obli- 
gations in the hands of the executive, or any other 
power than that to which. he was responsible--God 
alone. ° : 

In the course which he was pursuing, he feared 
no evil, but rested upon the approving voice of x 
ujet conscience, and, he had no doubt, the approba- 
tion of an enlightened constituency. He indicated 
clearly last night (which was not the fashion upon 
all occasions here) precisely how far he would go, 
and how far he would not go. He stated then, in 
terms distinct and not to be misunderstood, that this 
was a new case, differing from any of the authori- 
ties introduced by his able friend on the right [Mr. 
Waker] ir his argument, and therefore required a 
new remedy. He distinguished it then, and he dis- 
tinguished it now, from a case which called for the 
intervention of the treaty-making power. If she 
were an independent foreign State, at the- time 
this act was to take effect, whatever might 
be the consequence to him, that State should not, by 
his vote, have permission to enter this Union; be- 


cause hé verily 


believed that the. constitution did 
not give power to admit foreign: States. But the 
novelty of the case consists in this: that, by this 
act, she is not to occupy and maintain that.position, 
but to place herself upon the footing of ‘one of the. 
States of this Union, and the treaty-making power 
is not necessary in order that. this object may be ar- 
ranged and provided for, but can be accomplished 
by cession provided for in the amendment... 

If, then, ‘Texas was, by the operation of this act, 


` as amended, to be placed on the footing of one of the 
States of this Union, provided she assents to its. pro- - 
visions, it only remains to inquire whether there is . 
-not a mode in which the whole object cannot be con- 


stitutionally accomplished without the aid of the 
treaty-making power. He thought it could; and 
that the plan proposed in the bill of his honorable 
friend from Missouri was entirely adequate to that 
object. It met with his entire approbation, as he 
had stated last night. He was not, therefore, re- 


posing confidence in’ the President of the United’ 


States, although he would rest it there with great 
pleasure. He said this now, however, that if this 
discretionary power of the President was exer- 


cised in a manner contrary to the constitution, he 
iwould oppose it. ‘ : : 
AO Mr. BATES said, if he understood the motion of 


the senator from Georgia, [Mr. Bernien,] it raised 
this precise quéstion—whether Congress has the 
power to admit a foreign State into this Union? lt 
was agreed by all senators, 80 far as he knew, that 
if a foreign State could be admitted at all, the treaty- 
making power was competent to acquire that terri- 
tory; and it was said by the senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Crirrenpen] to-day—to which no answer had 
yet been given—that if this power be vested in the 
President of the United States and the Senate, it is 
exclusively a power confided to them. Could the 
framers of the constitution have intended that, with 
the power of ratifying treaties by a vote of two- 
thirds of this body, Congress should have the same 
power by a naked majority? The amendment of 
the senator from Georgia decided this question, and 
upon that he was prepared to vote. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Berrien’s 
motion, nnd decided in the negétive—yeas 25, nays 
96, as follows: , 

YEAS--Messrs. Archer, Battes, Bayard, Berrion, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, and Wood- 
bridge. 25. 

NA YS..-Merers. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Knirfeld, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Lewis, 
Me Dutte, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Walker, and Woodbury 26. 
¥(Mr. CRITTENDEN wished to make a remark 
or two. He would not detain the Senate five min- 
utes. According to the arguments which gentlemen 
on the other side had urged here, Congress has the 
power to admit new States into the Union, acquiring 
thereby not only the people, but the territory which 
they occupy. It was said that, under the provis- 
ion to admit new States, Congress can admit foreign 
States; and if the argument of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hrnvenson] was correct, this 
ower had been exercised in several instances, and 

orth Carolina and Rhode island were foreign 
States, admitted by the same power, and the same 
right, and by the same means, that Texas or Mex- 
ico could be admitted. The geneman had traced 
the history of their admission; and the Senate had 
{earned from him that no law was passed for their 
ndmission—that they merely signified their appro- 
bation of our constitution, elected senators and rep- 
resentalives, who appeared in Congress and took 
their seats, and from that time those States acted as 
portions of our Union. And the argument from 
this was, that we may do the same thing in regard 
to Texas. Now, he (Mr. C.) put it to ian to say 
of what manner of use was all this legislation upon 
this subject. Let Texas make a republican consti- 
tution—let her appoint senators and representatives, 
—and she has a right to come into this Union, and 
participate in our legislation, and all the affairs of 
the government. This was the argument of the 
senator from Mississippi: North Carolina was a 
foreign State. Rhode Island was a foreign State. 
Texas cannot be more than a foreign State. This 
was the inference: let Texas just do exactly as they 
did, and the work is complete—the syllogism is per- 
fect, according to the rules of logic. The whole 
fallacy of the argument consists in the utter ground- 
lessness of the fact that these two States, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, were foreign States. 


pinnae EEEE EE] 
He had omitted these remarks to-day; and he ha 


“gubject—nione at all. 


chosen this opportunity to supply them, upon. the’ 
singular -position taken by 


the uselessness of this legislation on the subject 
upon which he [Mr. Henperson] was voting. Let 
Texas read our history, and ‘the history of North 


` Carolina and Rhode Island,’and just follow in their 


tracks, and her senators and representatives may 
come here and take their seats by our sides... There 
was no occasion for her to ask for any law upon the 
f North Carolina and Rhode 
Island were foreign States— Texas is a foreign State; 
and-all that-is necessary for her to do, according to 


the honorable.senator, is to appoint her senators and 


representatives and comein at once, He who could 
imagine that North Carolina and Rhode Island were 
foreign States, might easily imagine—if his imagi- 
nation was true to itself—that Texas was a domes- 
tic State. To him legislation did not appear at all 
necessary—it would be derogatory to the rights of 


Texas, California, or any other State that had noth- 


ing to do but to send her senators and representa- 


tives here, and become a member of our Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON said he had no intention of 
entering, at tlis hour, into the argument of the gen- 
eral question. He wished simply to restate his pò- 
sition, He had said that while the constitution 
gave Congress power to admit new States into the 
Union, it prescribed nothing as to the mode and 
manner of their admission. Congress was lett at 
liberty to prescribe such mode as should suit its own 
views of propristy. When Rhode Island and North 
Carolina were admitted, one of them had positively 
rejected the constitution, and the other had delayed 
to assent to it; but at length both of them did em- 
brace it, and then they were admitted, Mr. FI. had 
not said as of right, but without any other form or 
ceremony of any kind, and their representatives en- 
tered the hall of representatives, and took their 
seats as members of Congress. He next remarked 
that when Congress received new States, erected 
from territory of our own, it entered into stipula- 
tions with the people of the territory, and prescribed 
conditions on which they should: be admitted as a 
State into the Union; but that the representatives of 
Rhode Island and North Carolina had come with- 
out terms or forms of any kind. 

rescribe terms to Texas as she did to other new 
tates. 
peers with each other. 

M 


r. BUCHANAN said he did not rise to debate 


the question. He had heard some of his respected 
friends on this side of the House, in whose sincerity 
he had the most entire confidence, observe that 1f 
these resolutions should pass the Senate, the consti- 
tution would receive a mortal stab. If Mr. B. 
thought so, great.as was the acquisition we were 
about to make, he should be the last man in existe 
ence to acquire the richest benefit the world could 
hold out to our grasp at such a price, 

A Mr. B. said he might have assumed the privilege 
of reply which belonged to him from the position 
he occupied on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; but he waived it. Not because the arguments 
on the other side had not been exceedingly inge- 
nious and plausible, and urged with great ability; 
but because all the reasoning and ingenuity in the 
world could not abolish the plain language of the 
constitution, which declared that “new States might 
be admitted by Congress into the Union.” But 
what new States? The convention had answered 
that question in letters of light, by rejecting the pro- 
posed limitation of this grant which would have 
confined it to States lawfully: arising within the 
United States. The clause was introduced with this 
limitation, and, after full discussion, it ended in the 
shape it now heid, without Jimitation-or restriction 
of any kind. - This was a historical fact. It could 
not be denied. Planting himself upon that fact, and 
having heard no argument which shook the posi: 
tion—believing, as he most conscientiously did be- 
lieve, that the constitution would not be violated in 
the least by-the adoption of the pending resolutions 

he here entered his solemn protest against the sok- 
emn yyotests which had been madeon the other side 

and which went almost the length of implying 
that he, and the advocates of these resolutions, 

were knowingly and of design violating the consti- 
tution and their oaths, to secure a favorite political 

measure. : 

This was the greatest public act in which Mr. B. 
had ever had the honor of taking an humble part: 
he should do it cheerfully, gladly, gloriously, be- 
cause he believed that his vote would confer bless- 


' position the ‘honorable senator 
from Mississippi. He called his attention now to. 


Congress might ` 


He did not see any inconsistency in these i 


£ 


PSA 


forward; and forever. - : . 

Mr. BERRIEN said he would not consent that 
this debate should close with the declaration of the 
senator from .Pennsylvahia, [Mr. Bucuanan,] that 

~- the convention had not determined the sense of the 
erm “‘new States.” $ 


X Mr.. BUCHANAN rose to explain. , What the 


x 


= "Senator from Pennsylvania did say was, that at first 


_ the clause granting power to Congress to admit new 

States into the Union had been confined to States 
arising within the United States; but that after de- 
bate and a full discussion, the constitution was 
adopted with the clause in its present clear unre- 
stricted form, written as in letters of light. 

Mr. BERRIEN said that the proposition of the 
senator, as first stated, meant much. Now, it 
meant nothing. At. first, he said the question 
“what were new States!” was answered by the con- 
vention. It was upon these words “lawfully aris- 
ing”’—new States lawfully arising within the United 
States—that ihat question was decided; and he main- 
tained that it was. determined contrary to the prop- 
osition of the senator from Pennsylvania. At first 
it was “States lawfully arising; and the “new” 
was substituted for ‘awfully arising.” 

Mr. B. commented on the speech of the senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. Bacsy,] who he declared was 
about to commit an - inconsistency in voting for the 
resolution after the declarations he-yhad.made. That 
senator had said he could not sustain the House 
resolution; and yet he would vote fora proposition 
in which the President is invested’ with . the power 
of admitting, Texas either by treaty or legislation. 
By voting for this agglomerated resolution now be- 
fore the Senate, the senator would commit to the 
President all power over the subject. 


Mr. MOREHEAD said there was one view of 
the subject which he desired to present to the con- 
sideration of the Senate. All admitted the import- 
ance of this question; and he asked that it might be 
settled on the principles upon which the constitution 
was founded. Nothing was more common than the 
saying that the constitution was the offspring of 
concession and compromise. Now, upen the prop- 
osition of the senator from Virginia [Mr. Arncner] 
the Senate was equally divided; and when twenty- 
six senators had declared in favor of a proposition, 
was it not a fair case to indulge concession? Why 
rush us on to the accomplishment of an important 
measure, which might be settled hereafter? Was 
the spirit which gave birth to the constitution no 
longer living? as the voice of twenty-six sena- 
tors not tobe respected? He appealed to this body, 
as members of a common family, not to decide this 
question in this manner, and throw the whole coun- 
try into a state of excitement. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN had one remark to make. 
The resolution of the House could not pass the Sen- 
ate:—a majority could not be obtained for it. That 
fact was acknowledged; and it was found necessary 
to tack on an amendment to help.italong. The res- 
olution was about to be passed, not because the Sen- 
ate approved it, but because of the alternative power 
it gave the President to admit Texas by treaty. 
Thus, it would depend on her whether she would be 
admitted according to the terms of the House res- 
olution, against the sense of the Senate, or by 
treaty. 


Mr. FOSTER said he wished to record his vote 
properly; and therefore he called for a division of 
the question. He had always been in favor of the 
admission of Texas on proper terms. He believed 
either mode of admission would do; but the terms 
were important. If the amendment of the senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wager] was kept with the 
resolution, he shuld be compelled to vote agains 
the whole proposition. 
Y He believed that amendment had been placed 
there to qualify a great act—placed there by the 
opponents of the institutions under which he lived, 
and which were guarantied by the constitution. 
He had no confidence in the Northon this subject. 
It would crush the South if it could. It had already 
driven us to the borders of a gulf, and it would dyive 
us into the briny ocean if it could. He was for 
the Union without Texas, but not for Texas with- 
out the Union. He was willing to vote for the 
House resolution; but could not vote for it ridde 
down by the amendment which had been appended) 
Aftersome conversation upon a point of order, 
the question was taken upon concurring in the 
amendment adopted. by the Senate when in commit- 
tee of the whole (Mr. Warxer’s proposition.) ‘It 


ings innumerable upon. his fellow-men, now, hence- - 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


was decided in the affirmative—yeas 27, nays 25, 
as follows: a 


YEAS—Messrs. Aller, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
“by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Huger, Johnsen, Lewis, McDutfiie, 
Merri¢k, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
and Woodbury—27. $ 
© NAYS—Messrs.- Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clayon, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, 


Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, More- | 


head, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, 
White, and Weodbridge—25. oe > 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved to strike out 
the whole of the House resolution. He wished to 
make the mode of admission definite. If it was the 
intentión -of Congress to admit .Texas by treaty, let 
them say: so; if by resolution, say so;-but not leave 
the mode discretionary with the President. 

Mr. McDUFFIE inquired if it was in order. to 
move to strike out all of the resolution as it came 
from the House.- 

The CHAIR said it was, inasmuch as it had not 
yet been passed on by. the Senate. 

The question on striking out the House resolu- 
tion was decided in the negative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Hun- 


. tington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller,. Morehead, ‘Pearce, 


Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, and 
Woodbridge—24. ` 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Foster, Hannegen, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, 
Johnson,’ Lewis, McDuthie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—28. 
J Mr. ARCHER said he could not hope to alter any 
*s vote now. The proposition before the Sen- 
ate had takena definite form. He, however, de- 
sired the country to know that the object desired by 
senators—the admission of Texas—was to be ac- 
complished in a manner which outraged the consti- 
tution. Asthe resolution now stood, no one could 
tell who was to exercise the function which was to 
consummate this act—whether jt was to be done 
by the executive or the legislature. He was not, 
however, astonished at the mode proposed, when 
he considered the history of a certain class of poli- 
ticians in this country for some years past. In or- 
der to test the sense of the Senate, he would again 


propose the substitute for the House resolution, ` 


which he had offered in committee of the whole: 

The substitute was then read. (Reported above.) 

Mr. HAYWOOD contended that it was not in 
order, because the whole resolution now consisted 
of what the Senate had acted on. 
` The CHAIR ruled it in order. 

Mr, WALKER mentioned a case in point, which 
occurred some years ago. A bill to confine the 
sales of the public lands to actual settlers was before 
the Senate, and the several parts having been passed 
on, the friends of the bill wished to amend it, but 
could not do so. They therefore were compelled 
to refer it to the Committee on Public Lands, in or- 
der to save it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he knew very little of 
parliamentary law; but what he did know, applied 
to this case exactly. He knew that the rejection of 
a proposition to strike out A, and insert B, did not 
exclude a proposition to strike out A, and insert C. 
Therefore he thought the amendment in order. 

Mr. HAYWOOD read from Jefferson’s Manual, 
to sustain the point of order he had raised. 

The CHAIR overruled the question of order. 

Mr. FOSTER then moved to amend the amend- 
ment of the senator from Virginia, [Mr. Arcuer,] 
by adding thereto the proviso, which he offered in 


committee of the whole to Mr. Wa.ken’s amend- | 


ment, (as reported above.) - . 
This motion was rejected as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs.Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Foster, Henderson, Jarnagin, Johnson, 
Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Pearce, Rives, and Sevier—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Bates, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Colquitt, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Francis, Han- 
negan, Haywood, Huger, Huntington, Lewis, MceDufiie, 
Miller, Niles, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Upham, Walker, 
White, Woodbridge, and Woodbury —33. 


The question. recurring on Mr. Arcuer’s prop- 
osition, it was rejected as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, 
Huntington; Jarnegin, Johnson, Mangum,- Miller, More- 
head, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, 
White, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, 
Bagby, Benton, Breesse, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
Dix, Fairfield, Foster, Hannegan, Haywood Henderson, 
Huger, Lewis, McDuffie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury-—27. 


` press their assent to said annexation. 


Atherton, - 


Mi ‘resoliition by 
striking out all after “resolved,” and: inserting the 
following: eo aa E PRAT 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives f 
the United States of America in- Ce: simba. 4 
the President of the United States be, and’ he hereby ‘is, au- 
thorized and advised to-open negotiations with: Mexico and 
Texas, for the adjustment of boundaries, and the annexa- 
tion of the latter’ to the. United’ States, on: the following 
bases; to wit: FA < : yes i 

I- The boundary of the annexed’ territory to be inthe 
desert prairie west of the Nueces, and along the highlands 
aud mountain heights which. divide the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from the waters of the Rio del-Norte, and to latitude 
forty-two degrees north. __,. ets ; 

Il, The people of Texas, hy a legislative act, or by any 
authentic act which shows the will of the majority, to ex- 


_Mr. MILLER moved to arhend the: 


IN. A State, to be called “the State of Texas,” with bown- 
daries fixed by herself, and an extent not exceeding ‘that 
of the largest State in the Union, be admitted into the Unron, 
ky virtue of this act, on an equal footing with the original 

tates. ` ` % 4 

IV. The remainder of the annexed territory to be held 
and disposed of by the United States as one of their Territo- 
ries, and to be caled “the Southwest Terriiaty.” ies 

V. The existence of slavery to, be forever ‘prohibited in 
the northern and northwestern part of said Territory, west 
of the hundredth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, 
so as to divide, as equally as may be, the whole of the an- 
nexed country between slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. : G : 

Vi. The assent of Mexico to be obtained by treaty to such 
annexation and boundary, or to be dispensed with when the 


Congress of the United States may deem such assent to be _ 


unnecessary. y ; 

VIL Other details of the annexation to be adjusted by 
treaty, so far as the same may come within the scope of the 
treaty-making power. $ 

Mr. MILLER said this was the same proposition 
which was introduced by the senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Bewroy] last December. 

Mr. BENTON (from his seat.) The senator 
from Missouri will vote against it. {Laughter.] 
The proposition having been read, ; . 
Mr. MILLER said that the speech delivered by 
the honorable senator had made a strong impression 
upon him, and he hoped the senator would not de- 
stroy his own child. : f 

r. BENTON (from his seat.) PH kill it stone 
dead. 

[General laughter, with an attempt at cheering, 
nuppecaned by the President.] _ 

"he question was taken on this proposition, and 
decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs, Archer, Berrien, Choate, Crittenden, 
Deyton, Evans, Francis, Miller, Phelps, Upbam, and Wood- 
pridge—11. s 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Barrow, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, Colquitt, 
Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Foster, Hannegan, Haywood, 
Henderson, Huger, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, McDuffie, 
Merrick, Niles, Pearce, Rives, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—33, 

The question recurring on the-engrossment of the 
amendment, and ordering the bill to a third reading, 
it was decided as follows: : 

YEAS-—-Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, John- 
son, Lewis, McDuftie, Merrick, Niles; Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—27, A 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, 
and: Woodbridge—24. 

Mr. BARROW objected to the third. reading at 
this time. - i 

The CHAIR overruled the objection. 

The resolution was then read by its title. ; 

Mr. BARROW inquired if it had been engrossed. 

The CHAIR said it was engrossed; and taking 
the resolution from the Secretary, held: it up in the 
face of the Senate. . 

: Mr. ARCHER hoped no objection would be 
made by his friend from Louisiana to taking the 
question at this time. They had fought it manful- 
ly, but in vain; and no good could come.out of fur- 


ther opposition. x 


\The joint resolution was then passed, as fol- 
lows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION declaring the terms on which Con- 
P gress will admit Texas into the Union as a State. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and. House of Representatives of. 


pooner 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That -` 


Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 


within, and rightfully belonging to the republic.of Texas, 


may be erected into a new Staie, to be called the State of 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to-be adopted 
by the people of said republic, by deputies in. convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of tthe States of 
this Union. ; f 

Sxc. 2. And be further resolved, That the foregoing. con- 
sent of Congress is given upon the following conditions, 


and with the following guaranties, to wit: 


by this government of all questions of boundary that may 
arise with other governments;‘and the constitution thereof, 
with the proper evidence of its adoption by the people of 
said republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to. be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the first day: of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. A : ` 

Second. Said” State, when admitted into the Union, after 
ceding to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, 
barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, docks. 
magazines, arms, armaments, and ‘all other property and 
means pertaining to the public defence, belonging to said re- 
public of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, 
and dues ofevery kind, which may belong to orbe due or ow- 
ing said republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and un 
appropriated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the 
payment. of the debts and liabilities of said republic of 


Texas; and the residue of said lands, after discharging said - 


debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may di- 


rect; butin no event are said debts and liabilities to become | 


a charge upon the government of ‘the United States. 

Third.. New States, of convenient.size, not. exceeding 
four in number, in addition to said State oMfexas, and havin. 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the federal 
constitution. And such States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitade, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire. And in such State or States as shal 
be formed out of suid territory north of said Missouri com- 
promise line, slavery or involuntary ‘servitude (except for 
crimes) shall be prohibited. 

Src. 8. And be it further resolved, That if the President of 
the United Staies shall, in his judgment and discretion, 
deem it most advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the 
foregoing resolution to the republic of Texas, as an over- 
ture onthe part of the United States for admission, to ne- 
gotiate with that republic, then 

Beittresolved, That a State, to be formed out of the pres- 
ent republic of Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, 
and with two representatives in Congress until the next ap- 
portionment of representation, shall he admitted into the 
Union by virtue of this act, on an equal footing with the 
existing States, as soon as the terms and conditions of such 
admission, and the cession of the remaining Texian territo. 
ry to the United States shall be agreed upon by the govern- 
ments of Texas and the United States; and the sum of $100,- 
000 is hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of mis- 
sions and negotiations, to agree upon the terms of said ad- 
mission aud cession, either by treaty to be submitted to the 
Senate, or by articles to be submitted to the two Houses of 
Congress, as the President may direct. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, at 9 p. m. the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuunspay, February 27, 1845. 


Mr. J. P. KENNEDY asked leave to report, from 
the Committee of Commerce, n joint resolution con- 
cerning the treasury order in relation to the duty on 
coffee. 

Objected to, 

Mr. KENNEDY moved to suspend the rules; 
which motion was rejected. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked leave to report a bill; 
but objections being made, the report was not ro- 
ceived. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to suspend the rules, in 
order that the House might resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; on which motion the vote was—nyes 50, 
noes 20. 

No quorum voting, 
Mr. McKAY moved a call of the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON called for the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered, the question was taken, and 
resulted in the affirmative—yeas 60, nays 56. 

Mr HOPKINS moved hat: all further proceed- 
ings under the call be suspended, a quorum now be- 
ing present. | 

That motion was agreed to. 


HARBOR AND RIVER BILL. 


On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the Flouse re} 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Boy» in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for certain harbors and rivers. À 

Mr. McKAY hoped that bill would be got rid of 
as soon as possible, that the House might proceed 
to other business. 

The committee then proceeded to vote on the 
amendments which were offered. There were great 
numbers offered for the purpose of making appro- 
priations for improvements In as many sections of 
the Union; but they were all rejected. ; 

Mr. TIBBATTS now modified his substitute by 

i ther for it. i 
A ie reading was called for, and the Clerk read it 
cordingly. 
on ie eres substitute was as follows: 


That the folowing sums are hereby appropriated, out of 


First. Said State to be formed; subject to the adjustment '. any unappropriated money in the treasury, forthe following 


1 


’ 


CONGRESSIONA 


purposes, viz; 

‘For the continuation of the breakwater structure at Bur- 
lington, on Jake Champlain, fifteen thousand dollars; 

For the continuation of the breakwater structure at Platts- 
burg, on lake Champlain, fifteen thousand doHare;’ 

For the improvement of the harbor at Whitehall, on Lake 
Champlain, five thousand dollars; - sheen : 

For the improvement of the harbor at Port Ontario; on 
Lake Ontario, ten thousand dollars; SPARC n 

For the improvement of the harbor at. Oswego, on‘ Lake 


| Ontario, twenty-five thousand dollars; . 


For the improvement of Big Sodus bay, on Lake Ontario, 2 


five thousand dollars; ` 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Gene- 
see river, on Lake Ontario, twenty-five thousand dollars; - 

For the ‘improvement of the harbor of Sackett’s. Harbor, 
on Lake Ontario, one thousand dollars; 

For the improvement of the Oak Orchard Harbor, State of 
New York, five thousand dollars; 

For the construction of a dredge boat, for Lake Ontario, 
twenty thousand:dollars; i 

For repairing the harbor at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and the 
continuation af the sea-wall for the protection of the same, 
fifty thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, 
twenty thousand dollars; Pe dase 

Kor improving the harbor at Erie, on Lake Erie, thirty 
thousand dollars; “ 

For improving Grand River harbor, on Lake Erie, ten 
thousand dollars; 


For improving the harbor at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, - 


twenty-five thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Huron, on Lake Erie, five 
thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Sandusky city, on Lake Erie, 
five thousand dollars; 

For improving the River Raisin harbor, on Lake Erie, ten 
thousand dollars; 

For constructing a dredge boat, to be used on Lake Erie, 
twenty thousaud dollars; 

Vor the improvement ofthe St. Clair flats, so called, so 
as to prevent their obstructing the passage of vessels from 
Buttle to the ports on Lake Michigan, forty thousand dol- 
ars; 

For improving the Grand River harbor on Lake Michi- 
gan, as to give protection to vessels sailing on said lake, ten 
thousand dollars; 

lor improving the harbor at the mouth of the Kalama- 
200 river, on Lake Michigan, so as to give protection to 
the vessels sailing on said lake, ten thousand dollars; 

Wor improving the harbor at St. Joseph,on Lake Michi- 
gan, teu thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Michigan city, on Lake 
Michigan, twenty-five thousand dollars; 

For the. improvement of Little Fort harbor, on Lake 
Michigan, twelve thousand dollars; 

For improving the harborat Racine, on Lake Michigan, 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and fifty-two dollars; 

Vor improving the harbor at Milwaukie, on Lake Michi- 
gan, twenty-five thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at St, Louis, fifty thousand dol- 
ars; 

For constructing a breakwater structure at Stamford 
ledge, Maine, twenty thousand dollars; 

; For improving the harborat Boston, forty thousand dol. 
ars; 

For improving the harbor at Bridgeport, Connecticut, fif- 
teen thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Port Jefferson’bay, New 
York, five thousand dollars: 

Yor Improving the harbor at Newcastle, Delaware, fifteen 
thousand dollars; 

For improving the harbor at Port Penn, Delaware, ten 
thousand dallars; 

For completing the Delaware breakwater, one hundred 
thousand dallars; 

For improving the harbor at Baltimore city, twenty thou- 
sand dollars; 

For improving Hog Island channel, at Charleston city, 
South Carolina, twenty-five thousand dollars; 

For removing obstructions in the Savannah river, caused 
by the sinking of vessels for public reasons during the rev- 
olutionary war, fifty thousand dollars; 

For the improvement of the Ohio river, above the falls, at 
Louisville, one hundred thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of what is commonly called the In- 
dian chute, in the falls of the Ohio, fifteen thousand dollars, 
if the Secretary at War should deem the same advisable; 

For the improvement of the Ohio river below the falls, at 
Louisville, and ofthe Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
rivers, two hundred and forty thousand dollars, 

For surveys that may be necessary by the War Depart- 
ment, with a view to improvements. for the protection and 
security of the commerce of the country, twenty thousand 
dollars; 

For keeping in repair and extending the public works, 
and removing the obstructions in the Hudson river, be- 
tween the cities of Troy and Albany, and below the latter 
place, to render more accessible the United States arsenal 
and depot situated between these cities, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; 

The sum of five hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the purpoxe of purchasing the residue of the stock held by 
individuals in the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 
and the Louisville Dry Dock Company, for the purpose of 
making the same free from toll, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to purchase at the lowest price 
it can he had: Provided, That the whole cost of the pur- 
chase of the stock in the said Dry Dock Company shall not 
exceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars. And provided fur- 
ther, That the stock in said Canal Company shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred and thirty dollars per share. 

For constructing a ship canal round the falls of the Sault 
St. Mary, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars; 4 

For continuing the work upon the Cumberland road 
through the States of Ohio, Indians, and Tingis, in equal 
proportion in each of said States, three hundred thousand 
dollars; N 

For opening a communication between Albemarle sound 


-the direction of the Secretary of War. 


andthe Atlantic ocean, and the improvement of a. -harb 
at, or near; Old Roanoke inlet, on the coast of North Caro. 
na, fifty thousand dollars; Pat ee a 

For the improvement of the navigation of Newark ‘hay 
andthe Passaic river, near Newark, New Jersey, fifteén | 
thousand.dollars; i 

For removing obstructions from the mouth of the. Sus- 
quehanna river near Havre de Grace, and improving the 
main channel into the Chesapeake: bay, twenty thousand 
dollars, . 7 Pe ae a , ae 

Which sums of money hereby ‚appropriated for the im- 
provement of harbors.and ‘rivers ‘shall be expended under, 


+ ESS 


Mr. A. JOHNSON moved an amendment to: the 
amendment of one million for the continuation of 
the Charleston and Cincinnati railroad, to be èx- 
pended under the direction of the president and di« 
rectors of said company: rejected. ge ate 

Mr. HAMMETT moved an amendment tothe 
amendment to appropriate $10,000. for the survey 
and improvement in the rapids of the Pass Chris-- - 
tian in the Guif of Mexico, near the State of Missis- 
sippi: rejected. . i 

Mr.. CATLIN moved an amendment to the 
amendment of $10,000 for the continuation of the 
improvement of the navigation of the Thames river, 
NewjLondon harbor, Connecticut: rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved an amendment to the | 
amendment of $100,000. for the contiñuation of im- 
provements in the ‘l'ennessee river: rejected. Che 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved an amendment to 
the substitute amendment of Mr. Tisparrs, to 
strike out all said substitute except the first clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the bill of the House No. 
542 for the improvement of harbors with the addi- 
tion of a single item of appropriation. 

Mr. THOMPSON raised a point of order against 
the amendment; which, after some conversation, + 
was overruled, p 

The amendment thus being decided in order, the 
question was taken, and the amendment was re- 
jected. ` i 


RAILROAD TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. PRATT moved an amendment of $10,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War for the survey of a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the South pass of the Stony mountains: 
rejected. 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


Mr. E. D. POTTER moved an amendment to the 
amendment appropriating for the erection of a ma- 
rine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, $15,000; a marine 
hospital at Louisville, Kentucky, $15,000; anda 
marine hospital at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, $15,- 
000—all these sums to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. The amendment was 
rejected. . 


AERONAUTICAL EXPEDITION. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON moved an amendment to 
the amendment, appropriating for the construction 
of an atmospheric railroad from Schuylerville, Vir- 
ginia, to Nashville, Tennessee, $2,500,000. 

The House preferring to remain quietly on terra 
firma, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAUSIN moved an amendment to the 
amendment of $30,000 for a free bridge across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac at Washington: re- 
jected. 

i The question recurring on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Tiıssarrts, it was taken by tellers, and 
decided in the affirmative—ayes 85, noes 35. 

So the substitute for the bill was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. THOMASSON, the commit- 
mittee rose and reported the bill to the House. 

The question being on concurring in the amend- 
ments of the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, 

Mr. THOMASSON moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded. ` 

Mr. BELSER moved to lay the bill on the table; 
and on this motion asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. ` . 

The question was taken, and the vote stood—~ 
yeas 80, nays 97, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson 
Bayly, Belser, Benton, James.A. Black, Blackwell, Boyd, 
Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cranston, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, 
Richard D. Davis, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Farlee, 
Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hungerford, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston 
King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClernand, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E. Morse, 
Norris, Parmenter, Peyton, Elisha R.. Potter, Emery D. 
Potter, Purdy, David S. Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, 
Saunders, Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Spence, 


John Stewart, Stiles, Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, 
Williams, Woodward, and Yost—80. : : 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Ashe, Baker, Barnard, Bowlin, 
Brinkerhoff, ‘Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Clinch, 
Clingman, Collamer; Darragh, Garrett Davis, John W. 
Davis, Dean; Dickey, Ellis, Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
Foster, “French, Giddings, Willis Green, Byram Green, 
Grinnell, “Grider, 
Hudson, Hughes, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Ken- 
nedy, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Lyon, McCauslen, 
-McClelland, McDowell, McIlvaine,-Marsh, Edward J. Mor- 


ris, Joseph Morris, Freeman. H. Morse, Moseley, Paterson, ` 


Pettit, Phenix, Pollock, Pratt, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, 
Charles M. Reed, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney,. Rogers, 
St. John, Sample, Schenck, David L. Seymour, Simons, 
Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Andrew Stewart, Alfred P. 
Stone, Sykes, Thomasson. Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
‘Vanmeter, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, Jehn 
White, Benjamin White, Winthrop, William Wright, 
and Joseph A. Wright—$7. ith 

So the bill was not laid on the table. 

The question recurring on ordering the main 
question, . . 
’ Mr. BELSER said he was satisfied the House 
would like to know the amount appropriated, and 
the objects appropriated for. He desired to have 
the amendment read. 

Cries of “Order! order!!” 


The SPEAKER directed the amendment to be 


read; and it was read accordingly. ` 

The main. puestion was then ordered without a 
division. ` . 

The main question—viz. on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole—being 
put, ` “y 
Mr. G. W. JONES called for a division of the 
question, so that the vote might be taken on each 
proposition separately, and that each might stand or 
fall on its own merits. 

The CHAIR decided that the question was not 
divisible. 

Mr. G. W. JONES appealed from that decision, 
oe on the reading of the rule, withdrew his ap- 

eal. 
After a conversation between Mr. THOMPSON 
and the SPEAKER, the yeas and nays were taken 
on concurring with the amendments of the commit- 
tee, and resulted—yeas 89, nays 96, as follows: 


YEAS-—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Bow- 
lin, Brinkerhoff, William J, Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buf- 
fington, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Chilton, Clinch, Cling- 
man, Dana, Darragh, Garrett Davis, John W. Davis, Dickey, 
Douglass, Dunlap, Elmer, Ficklin, Fish, Florence, French, 
Giddings, B. Green, Grider, E. S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, James B.Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, P. B. Johnson, A. Kennedy, 
John P. Kennedy, D. P. King, Lyon, McCauslen, McClelland, 
Mcellvaine, Edward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Moseley, Owen, Paterson, Phoenix, Pollock, Pratt, 
Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Robinson, 
Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, David L. Sey- 
mour, Simons, Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Andrew Stewart, 
Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Van- 
meter, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John White, 
Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—89. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. 
Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, Caldwell, Campbell, Catlin, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappel: Cliu- 
ton, Cobb, Coles, Collamer, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D, 
Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, 
Foot, Foster, Fuller, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Haralson, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hubbell, Hungerford, C, Johnson, A. Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, MeClernand, McConnell, McDowell, McKay, 
Marsh, Isaac E. Morse, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, 
Peyton, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Rathbun, David $. Reid, 
Reding, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, St. John, Saunders, 
‘Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Spence, Stetson, 
John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Benjamin White, 
Woodward, and Yost—96. 

So the amendment was not concurred in: 

The question then recurred on the amendments 
agreed to before the substitute of Mr. Trpsparrs was 
proposed. : . 

After some conversation on points of order, the 
question was taken on the first amendment, which 
appropriates $100,000 for a ship canal round the 
falls of Sault St. Mary; and resulted—yeas 78, nays 
88. So the amendment was rejected. . 

CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

The next amendment, appropriating for continu- 
ing the work on the Cumberland road through the 
States of Ohio, Indiane, and Illinois, (equal propor- 
tions in each State,) $300,000, being under consid- 
eration, the yeas.and nays. were asked, and ordered; 
and being taken, résulted—yeas 67, nays 79, as fol- 
lows: ` 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Barnard, Brodhead, 


Edward S. Hamlin, Harper, Herrick, . 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


William J. Brown, Buffington, Carroll, Chilton, John W. 
Davis, Dean, Dickey, Douglass, Ellis, Elmer, Kicklin, Fish, - 
Florence, Giddings, Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, 
Hays, Henley, Hoge, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Charles. 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kenne- 
dy, John P, Kennedy, Daniel P. King, MeCauslen, Me- 
Clelland, McClernand, McDowell, Meljlvaine, Edward J. 
Morris, Joseph Morris, Moseley, Owen, Pettit, Phenix, Pol- 
lo¢k, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D: Potter, Relfé, Rockwell, 
Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenck, David L. Seymour, 
Thomas. Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Andrew Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Sykes, Thomasson, Tib- 
batts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, William 
Wright, and Joseph A. Wright—67. i 
NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, . Belser, Benton, 
Bidlack, Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Carey, Reuben Chap- 
man, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Cobb, Coles, Colla- 
mer, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Darragh, Richard D. Davis, 
Dawson, .Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Foot, Foster, 
French, Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James B-Hunt, Cave John- 
son, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston King, 
Labrauche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, McConnell, McKay, 
Marsh, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Purdy, Reth- 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Rob 
inson, Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Spence, 
Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, Strong, Taylor, Tucker, 
Whoston, Benjamin White, Williams, Woodward, and 
ost—79. ž 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The next amendment was as follows: 


For opening a communication between Albemarle sound 
and the Atlantic ocean, and the improvement of the harbor 
near Roanoke inlet on the coast of North Carolina, under 
the superintendence and direction of the Secretary of War, 
$100,000. 


And the yeas arid nays being called for and order- 
ed, the question was taken, and decided in the neg- 
alive—yeas 52, nays 109, as follows: 

YEKAS-—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Arrington, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Jeremiah Brown, Bullington, Chilton, 
Clinch, Clingman, Deberry, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Edward 
S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Perley B. Johnson, 
Daniel P. King, McClelland, McClemand, Mellvaine, Marsh, 
Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Pheenix, 
Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, David $. Reid, Rock- 
well, Rogers, Saunders, Schenck, Caleb B, Smith, Spence, 
Thomasson, Tibbatts, ‘Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vin- 
ton, Wethered, John White, William Wright, and Joseph 
A. Wright—s2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atkinson, Belser, Benton, Edward J. 
Black, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, William J. 
Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, Jere- 
miah E. Cary, Reuben chapman: Clinton, Cobb, Collamer, 
Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Delet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Byram Greeny, Grin» 
nell, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, 
Henley, Herrick, Hoge. Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hub- 
bell, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, La- 
branche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, 
McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. 
Morse, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, 
Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, 
Roberts, Robinson, Russell, Sample, Thomas H. Seymour, 
Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Sykes, Thompson, Lucker, Weller, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Benjamin White, Winthrop, Woodward, 
and Yost—109. 


Mr. FOOT moved areconsideration of the vote, 
by which the substitute of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Tissarrs] was rejected. 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH moved a call of the 


` House. 


Mr. HAMMETT asked if the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Foor] voted with the majority. 

Mr. FOOT replied that he did. 

Mr. HAMLIN raised the point of order that the 
reconsideration moved by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont was notin order without reconsidering all the 
votes since taken. 

The CHAIR overruled the point-of order of Mr. 
Hamu. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to lay the motion for re- 
consideration on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE raised the following point of 
order: The previous question not being yet exhaust- 
ed, it was not in order to entertain a motion for a 
call of the House or reconsideration. 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion for a call 
of the House was not in order, but that the motion, 


` for reconsideration was. 


Mr. McKAY called for the ycas and nays, which 
were ordered; and the question being put on laying 
the motion for reconsideration on the table, it was 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 96, nays 84. 

The question then recurred on the: engrossment 
of the bill.” 3 3 SG 

Mr. DROMGOOLE called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and- being- taken, resulted 
thus—yeas 87, nays 91: ` 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, “Bartiatd, Bow: 


lin. Brengle, Jeremiah Brown, Carpenter; Jeremiah. E. 
Cary, Carroll, Chilton, Clinċh, Dana, Darragh,” Garrett 
Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dickey, Douglass, Ellis, 
Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Foot, Foster, French, Fuller, Giddings, 
Byram Green, Grinuell,, Edward S$. Hamlin, Hardin, Bar- 
er, Henley, Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, James 
b Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, 
P. B: Johnson, John. P. Kennedy, Daniel P: King, Lyon, 
MecCauslen,: ‘McClelland, McDowell, Mellvaine, Marsh, 
Joseph Morris, Moseley, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R.. Pot- 
ter, Emery D.. Potter, Preston, Rathbun, ‘Charles M. Reed, 
Relfe, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, St: John, 
Sample, David‘ L. Seymour, Albert Smith; Thomas-Smith, 
Spence, Steenrod, Stetson, Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts; 
Tilden, Tyler, Vanmeter, Viton, Wentworth, Wethered, 
Wheaton, John White, Winthrop, William. Wright, and 
Joseph A. Wright—87,- ` : a 
NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, 
Belser, Benton, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Wil- 
liam J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Catlin, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clin- 
ton, Cobb, Coles, Cranston, Cullom, Daniel, John-W.: Davis, 
Dawson, Deberry, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Ficklin, 
Florence, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hemmett, Haralson, : 
Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hnbara, Cave Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, McCler- 
nand, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E. Moree, Newton, Nor- 
ris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Rayner, David S, Reid, 
Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Rodney, Saunders, Schenck, 
Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, Caleb B, Smith, 
Robert Smith, John Stewert, Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, 
Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Vance, Weller, Ben- 
jamin White, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost--9i. 
So the motion was rejected. Oo A 
Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to reconsider the 
vote, and on this demanded the previous question. 
The yeas and nays were asked. 
Mr. SCHENCK moved a cal! of the House. 
Mr. HALE moved to lay on the`table the motion 
to reconsider; and on this called the yeas and nays, 
The motion for a call of the House being first in 


order. ; 

Mr. TIBBATTS asked’ the yeas and nays there- 
on; which were ordered, and being taken, resulted 
yeas 59, nays 109. ; 

Soa call of the House was refused. 

The question recurring on laying on the table the 
motion to reconsider, is 

The ycasand nays having been refused, was taken 
by tellers, and decided in the negative—ayes 71, 
noes 93. 

So the House refused to lay on the table. 

The question recurring on the demand for the 
previous question, it was seconded, and the main 
question was ordered; which being on the reconsid- 
eration of the vote, was taken—the yeas and nays 
having been ordered at the demand of Mr, Hor- 
xtns—and decided in the affirmative—yeas 102, 
nays 77, 

o the House agreed to reconsider the question. 

Mr. STEENROD offered the following. amend- 


ment: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of $75,000 be, and the same is hereby. appropriated 
for the fpurpose of continuing the Cumberland road, in the 
State of Ohio; that the sum of $75,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated for the purpose of continuing. the 
Cumberland road in the State of Indiana; and that the sum 
of $75,000 be,and the same is hereby, appropriated for the 
purpose of continuing the Cumberland road, in the State- of 
Winois; which several sums shall be paid out of any money 
in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated. i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hercby, empowered and directed to cause 
a bridge to be built across the rive Ohio, so as to extend the 
Cumberland ‘road at Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, to 
the State of Ohio. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the construc- 
tion of said bridge in part, there is hereby appropriated the 
sum.of $20,000, to be paid as required inthe construction 
thereof out of any money in the treasury ‘not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided, however, That the said bridge shall 
be so contructed o admit. at all times, without obstruc- 
tion or delay, of the safe and easy..passage of steamboats 
of theflargest dimensions. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether it was not 
the same amendment that was recently rejected. 

The CHAIR said it was not. 

The amendment being read, , f 

Mr. STEENROD moved the previous question. 

Mr. TIBBATTS asked the gentleman to with- 
draw his call for the previous question, to allow him 
to offer the sameamendment that he had offered be- 
fore, so modified as_to reduce the appropriation for 
the Louisville and Portland canal to $250,000, and 


` for the Cumberland road to $75,000 in each State. 


Mr. STEENROD declined, and 7 ; 

The question being taken on seconding. the pre~ 
vious question, it was decided in the negative—ayes 
65, noes 85. : E eee 

So there was no second. “ - 

Mr. TIBBATTS then offered the same amend- 
ment, which he had ‘previously offered, and which 


was. rejected, -with the -imodifications. stated by 
him. T os pare 
: Mr. McCLELEAND moved. the previous ques- 
tion, which -was seconded, and the main. question 
ordered. >; : Se f 

-The main. question was then put on Mr. Trs- 
BATTs’s amendment to-the amendment. 

Mr. COBB called for the yeas and nays; and 
‘they: were:ordered, and resulted thus—yeas 85, nays 
86, as follows: : $ 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Bowlin, 
William J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Bufliington, Jeremiah 
E. Cary, Carroll; Chilton, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, Gar- 
rett Davis, Dickey, Douglass, Ellis, Elmer, Ficklin, Fish, 
Florence; Foot, Foster, French, Giddings, Grinnell, Grider, 
Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, James B..Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew. Kennedy, John P, Ken- 
nedy, Lyon, McCausien, McClelland, Mellvaine, Marsh, Ed- 
ward J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Owen, Paterson, Pheenix; Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, 
Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Relfe, Rodney, 
Rogers, Sample, Schenck, David L, Seymonr, Simons, Al- 
bert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb. B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Andrew Stewart, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wentworth, Wethered,, John 
White, Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph A. Wright— 
85. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, 
Belser, Benton, 
Black, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Mil- 
ton Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clin- 
ton, Cobb, Coles, Collamer, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Dromgoole, Dun- 
can, Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hammett, Haralson, 
Hays, Hoge, Hopkins, Honston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Preston King, Labranche, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, Me- 
Clernand, McConnell, McDowell, MeKay, Isaac F. Morse, 
Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Purdy, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Saunders, Thomas VL. Seymour, Sli- 
dell, John ‘I’. Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stetson, John Stew- 
art, Stiles, Alfred P. Stone, Taylor, Thompson, ‘Tucker, 
Weller, Williams, Woodward, aud Vost~--86. 


So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The question then recurred on Mr. Sreenrop’s 
amendment, which he modified by reducing the ap- 
propriation for the Cumberland road to $75,000. 

The Clerk read the amendment, at the request of 
several members. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR. called for the yeas and 
nays; and they were ordered, and resulted thus— 
yeas 78, nays 81. 

So the first branch of the amendment was re- 
jected. F ME 

The question recurring on the second division of 
the amendment, 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS rose to a privileged econ 
Tle moved to reconsider the vote by whieh the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tinsarrs} had just been rejected; and on this de- 
manied the yeas and nays. 


Mr. HOUSTON moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table; and on this called the yeus 
and nays; which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood— 
yeas 68, nays 83. : 

So the motion to reconsider 
table. f ; 

The question recurring on the motion for recon- 
sideration , 

Mr. HAMMETT moved that the House ad- 
journ. i 

Mr McKAY called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and the question being taken, result- 
ed in—yeas 63, nays B4. f 

So the. House refused to adjourn. 2 

[Pending the above call, Mr. HAMMETT asked 
the unanimous consent of the House to suspend the 
call, and take a recess till 6 o'clock, but this was 
not agreed to. 

It was then a quarter past four.] 

After the above vote was announced, 

Mr. MeKAY proposed, by general consent, that 
the House take a recess till six o'clock. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. JAMESON moved to suspend the rules; but 
the CHAIR said the motion was not in order. 

The question. was then put on the motion to re- 
consider, and decided in the aftirmative—yeas 84, 
nays 78. | i 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the 
amendment. : ae 

Mr. McCLELLAND called for a division. 

The SPEAKER proposed the question on the 
frst division accordingly. foie o. ; 

Mr. TIBBATTS appealed from the decision of 
the chair, for he contended that the amendment was 


not divisible. 


was not laid on the 


Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 


CONGRESSION 


; On the appeal the House sustained the decision of 
the chair. : ` De E 
` The SPEAKER again stated the question. on 
the first branch of the amendment; which -was the 
appropriation of $15,000 for the breakwater on Lake 
Champlain. oe 
- The yeas and nays were called for, and ordered.- 
Mr. SCHENCK. moved an adjournment, on 
Which the yeas and nays were called for, but. not 
odered. p 


Tellers were then called for and ordered; and’ 


Messrs. A. P. Srons and Winturop were appoint- 


ed, and they reported 99 in the affirmative, and 46_ 


inthe negetive. . 
So.the House then adjourned. 


“The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By D. L. SEYMOUR: The -petition of the inhabitants of 
Rensselaer and Washington counties, in the State of New 
York, praying the passage of a law reducing the rates of 

ostage. : ` 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of Austin Smith and others, 


‘of -Chautauga county, New York, praying fora reduction 


of the rates of postages. 

By Mr. ROCKWEELL: The petition of 41 citizens of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, for reduction of postages. 

By Mr. CATLIN: The memorial of Jeremiah Day and 
26 others, editors and authors, in the city of New Haven, 
Connecticut, praying that magazines and periodicals may 
be placed on the same footing with newspapers, with respect 
to mail privileges: referred to the committee on the Post 
Office ant Post Roads. Also, the memorial of W. Wood- 
ruft and 46 others, citizens of Litchfield county, Connecti- 
ent, upon the subject of postage, and the {ranking privilege: 
referred to the same committec. Also the memorial of 
George Culver and 103 others, citizens of Norwich, Conn. 
upon the same anbject: referred to the same committe. 
Also, the memorial of William H. Cait and 112 others, cit- 
izens of Norwich, Connecticut, upon the same subject: re- 
ferred to the same committee. Also, the memorial of B, E. 
Pritchard and 42 others, citizens of Connecticut, praying 
that Canada may be immediately and unconditionally an 
nexed to the Union: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Attairs, 


IN SENATE. 
Fray, February 28, 1845. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting the report of the superintendent for 
constructing a standard of weights and measures; 
which, on motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, was 
ordered to be printed, with 200 copies, in addition 
to the usual quantity, for the use of the office of the 
superintendent. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the ‘Treasury Department, transmitting, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the Senate, a synopical 
index of all the instructions given by the Treasury 
Department, in relation to the revenue laws; which, 
on motion of Mr. EVANS, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Also a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, enclosing a report from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, giving in- 
formation relative to the reserved mineral lands in 
the State of Hlinois: ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion by Mr. MILLER, the message of the 
President of the United States, accompanied by doc- 
uments relative to the operations of the United 
States squadron on the west coast of Africa, was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented several memorials 
from citizens of Seneca county, New York, praying 
for the immediate annexation of ‘Texas to ie Une 
ted States, and the occupation of the whole of Ore- 
gon: ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from citi- 
zens of Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, praying the 
passage of the joint resolution for the relief of Fran- 
ces Slocum, ot the Miami tribe of Indians; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr, DIX presented a petition from 29 citizens of 
New York, praying that measures may be taken for 
the acquisition of Canada by the United States: or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 
ported back without amendment, and with a recom- 
mendation that it be indefinitely postponed, the bill 
from the House for the relief of George Wentling. 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, it was 

Resolred, That 30,000 copies of the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents (omitting the list of patents) in addition to 


those heretofore ordered, be printed forthe use of the Sen- 
ate. $ 


On motion of Mr. ALLEN, leave was granted to 


GLOBE. 


withdraw from the files the papers of Holly: Roper, 


-of Belmont county, Ohio. : 


Several adverse reports of the standing commit- 
tees,on private. claims, were concurred in by- the 
Senate. Ras : 

On motion by Mr. BARROW, leave was granted 
Boden from thefiles the. papers of Wm. Ww. 
Inn. = ran 4 3 
_ Mr. CHOATE presented the petition of the heirse 
at-law of John Manning, deceased, for indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800: ordered to-lie on 
the table. j aT pi A ; ` 

The following billa were then read the third tim 
ahd passed, viz: ee i è 

The bill for the relief of Putney and Riddle... - 

. The bill for the relief of Reuben Gentry, and 
others; and the-bill for the relief of William Hen- 
gon. 5 

The engrossed bill entitled An act to enable the 
Chickásaw nation of Indians to try the validity of 
their claims in the courts of the United States, was 
read the third time; and, the question being, “‘Shall 
it pass?” — 

r. JARNAGIN opposed the passage of the 
bill, on the ground that it would exhaust all. the in- 
terest due those Indians, which has accrued on their 
fund held in trust by the United States, in feeing at- 
torneys in the District of Columbia -to prosecute 
their claims before the district and Supreme Courts. 

Messrs. FOSTER, WALKER, and BERRIEN 


advocated the passage of the bill, on the ground that - 


it would enable those poor Indians to get that jus- 
tice before the courts which was denied them by the 
tarday action of Congress; and on the ground that 
the passage of the bill was desired by the whole 
Chickasaw mation, who had sent an agent on here to 
press it upon the consideration of Congress. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed 
by yeas 18, nays 15, as follows: 

YEKAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Barrow, Ber- 
rien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Colquitt, Dickinson, Fos- 
ter, Hannegan, Henderson, Johnson, Porter, Sturgeon, 
Walker, and Woodbury—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Bagby, Bates, Bayard, 
Benton, Evans, Jarnagin, McDuffie, Miller, Niles, Pearce, 
Semple, Tappan, and White—15. ` ma 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported back, without amendment, and 
witha recommendation that it do pass, the bill from 
the House entitled an act regulating commercial in- 


tercourse with the island of Miguelon and St. 


Pierre. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back, without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that it do pass, the joint resolution 
from the House directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whenever any State shall have been or may be 
in default for the payment of interest or principal 
on investments in its stocks or bonds held by the 
United States in trust, to retain certain moneys to 


which such State is entitled for the purposes therein 
named. 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the Senate ré-" 


sumed the consideration of the bill for the relief of 
the State of Michigan and certain railroad compa- 
nies—that is, by extending the time allowed to 
them to lay down certain railroad iron, which the 
were heretofore authorized to import free of duty. 
The eee being on the passage of the bill, Mr. 


STURGEON demanded the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. . 
Mr. BUCHANAN said. he would make no 


speech against the bill, merely to save the time of the 
Senate. 
The question was then taken, and the bill was 
passed by yeas 22, nays 18, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Clayton, Col- 
quitt, Crittenden, Evans, Foster, Francis, Henderson, Hu- 


ger, Johnson, McDuflie, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Semple, 
Simmons: Upham, White, Woodbridge, and Woodbury — 


NAYS—Messrs Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, 
Benton, Buchanan, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Han- 
negan. Heywood, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Sturgeon, and Tap- 
pan-—13. : 

_Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to the Senate, at the next session of Congress, the 
nutnber of the pre-emption land claims in the State of Louis- 
iana, for which patents cannot be issued on account of the 
irregularities in the entries, or from other causes, and a 
plan for their adjustment. 


Mr. EVANS then called for the orders of the 


day. 3 
“Nir. ALLEN desired to bring on action upon the 

bill for the admission of the States of Iowa and 

Florida. He therefore moved to take up that bill, 
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as he.did not believe that-much time would be con- 
sumed upon ite `> , ` 
Mr. EVANS said that the orders of the day took 
precedence. `. s $ 
Mr. ALLEN said he would. therefore move to 
postpone-the orders of the day, and take up House 
bill 497, tAr act for the admission of the States of 
Towa and Florida into the Union.” “ Pat 
Mr. EVANS opposed that motion, and said that 
itwas important to act upon the appropriation bill. 
All who-were conversant with the Business of Con- 
gress knew how difficult it was to get an appropria- 
‘tion bill through when there was disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses. ; 
Mr. McDUFFIE asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were taken, and resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Huger, McDuftie, Niles, 
Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Wood- 
bury—23. - g 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, 
White, and Woodbridge-—26. 


So the Senate refused to take up the bill for the 
admission of [owa and Florida. 

Mr. BREESE presented a report in reply to.a 
resolution of the Senate on the subject of mineral 
lands, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. _ 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. EVANS moved to amend the bill on the 
Sth page, 117th line, by inserting an appropriation 
of $3000: “for contingent expenses in relation to 
loans.” RE 

Mr. WOODBURY wished to know what the ex- 
penses were. 

Mr. EVANS said they were for printing forms, 
transfers, &c. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS moved to amend the bill in the 15th 
page, 348th line, by striking out the word “annual,” 
in the clause making an seer en “for annual 
repairs of the President’s Llouse:” agreed to. 

Mr. E. moved to insert on the 23d page, after 
252d line, “for erecting a monument overthe remains 
of the late Major General Alexander Macomb, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, $1,000. 


After some conversation between Messrs. EVANS 
‘and WOODBURY, the amendment was agreed to. 

An amendment appropriating $2,000 for deficien- 
cy in the appropriation for salaries of certain clerks 
in one of the departments, was agreed to. 

Alsojan appropriation of $80,000 for the mission 
to China. 

Mr. EVANS then offered an additional section, 
appropriating such amount of money as might be 
necessary to pay the postage directed by the bill 
now before Congress, to be paid by the department 
and charged to the government; the said appropri- 
ation to take effect in the event of the passage of 
the bill reducing postages and restricting the frank- 
ing privilege. i 

Mr. SEVIER offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment directing the amount of postage thus paid by 
the department and charged to government to be 
reported.to the next Congress: agreed to. 

Sie The section was then added nom. con. 

Mr. EVANS moved to reduce the appropriation 
for keeping up the magnetic telegraph between 
Washington and Baltimore from $8,000 to $3,000. 
He said that the telegraph, extended as it was only 
from Washington to Baltimore, was useless; and he 
thought $8,000 to much to pay for keeping it in op- 
eration, as it had been during the past year. With 
a view, however, to the preservation of the wires 
and posts, and keeping them in good repair, he pro- 

osel to appropriate $3,000. The Committee on 
nance had been pressed to report an appropriation 
for extending the telegraph to New York; but they 
did not think it their duty, as the subject was before 
the Committee on Commerce. If the telegraph was 
to be kept up for the benefit of merchants, a tariff of 
prices should be adopted. i f 

Mr.. BARROW regretted the motion made by the 
senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans.] He desired to 
offer an amendment extending the telegraph from 
Baltimore to New York. He believed that the tel- 
egraph, erected.by the government and controlled by 
the Post Office Department, would not only pay its 
expenses, but be a source of revenue, He hoped 
to seethe day when it would be extended to Boston 
and New Orleans. 

Mr. EVANS, with a view to enable the senator 


a Bee ` sý . 
to offer his amendment, withdrew the motion he had 
made. 5 Re f : 

Mr. BARROW then moved to insert the follow- 
ing instead of the appropriation for keeping up the 
telegraph between Washington and Baltimore: 

That the Postmaster General be, andhereby is, authorized 
and directed, in concurrence with the proprietors of Morse’s 
electro-magnetic telegraph, to contract for the construction 
of said telegraph from the city of Baltimore to such point in 
or opposite to the city of New York, as may be found most 
practicable, for the exclusive use and direction of the Uni- 
ted States; provided the same shall consist of a line-of six 
wires, and shalinot exceed the cost of four hundred and 
sixty-one dollars per mile, inclusive of allnecessary instru- 
ments for establishing telegraphic: communications to and 
from the-city of Washington, and Baltimore, in Maryland; 
Wilmington, in Delaware; Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania; 
Trenton, in New .Jersey; and the city of New York, re- 
spectively—to be paid out of any moneys in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated; and the same, when construct- 
ed, shall be assigned and made appurtenant to the Post Of- 
fice Department, under the superintendence of Samuel F, B. 
Morse, and under such regulations, and tariff’ of charges for 
communications made thereby, for private or government 
purposes, as the Postmaster General shall institute, and un- 
til Congress shall otherwise order. And the sum of eight 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
together with the unexpended balance of the former appro- 
priation, under the direction of the Postmaster General, for 
the care, repairs, and superintendence of said telegraph, 
vim power to adjust and pay all outstanding demands 
thereon. x A 


Mr. McDUFFIE hoped the Senate would not 
agree to the amendment. The subject-had not been 
considered, and yet a large sum of money was thus 
proposed tobe voted away, What was this tele- 
graph to do? Would it transmit letters and 
newspapers? Under what power in the constitution 
did senators propose to erect this telegraph? He 
was not aware of any authority except under the 
clause for the establishment of post roads. And be- 
sides the telegraph might be made very mischievous, 
and secret information after communicated to the 
prejudice of merchants. 

Mr. BENTON asked how much would be appro- 
priated to carry the telegraph to New York. 

Mr. BARROW said that at the rate of $461 
per mile, as proposed, the cost would be about 
$100,000. 

Mr. BENTON said he was one of those who had 
rejoiced at the invention of the magnetic telegraph, 
and he looked forward to the time when it would be 
of great value to the business and commerce of the 
country. But was there a call for it by the mer- 
chants of the country? Was there any provision 
for making tle telegraph pay for itself? He had no 
doubt that the time would come when this telegraph 
would be extensively used; but he wanted it to be 
called for by the commerce of the country, and pay 
its own expenses. He looked to this telegraph as 
an important agent for keeping railroad companies 
in check, and prevent them from charging the gov- 
ernment exorbitant prices for carrying the mails. 
He wanted some system—some well digested plan, 
and therefore he should vote against the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said no petitions had come 
from the merchants.in favor of the telegraph, be- 
cause they thought its value and importance was 
too evident to require being brought to the notice of 
Congress. He thought no danger would result 
from its establishment, owned as it would be by the 
government, and controlled by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who would .be jauthorized to adopt a tariff of 
prices for the transmission of information. 

Mr. EVANS said he was not hostile to the ex- 
tension of the telegraph; and he thought it next to 
useless, unless extended to New York. He thought, 
however, that some preliminary arrangements 
would have to be made before such an extension 
was authorized. It would be necessary to acquire 
the right to the land, and prevent the government 
from being overcharged by the owners. The tele- 
graph was now on the railways, and no one could 
say how long the company might allow it to remain 
there. ` : 

Mr. BARROW said he was satisfied of the force 
of the remarks which had been made in opposition 
tothe extension of the telegraph at this time; and 
therefore he would withdraw the amendment he 
had offered. i 

Mr. EVANS then renewed his motion to reduce 
the appropriation for the support of the telegraph 
from $8,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. MILLER hoped that the sum of $8,000 
would be allowed to remain, inasmuch as it cost 
$666 per month to operate the telegraph. i 

Mr. EVANS said he was aware of how much it 
cost, as operated last year; but he supposed it would 


not ‘be carried on in future aò-it:had been: hitherto. 
Why should the government wish to work the tel- 
egraph for the benefit of private individuals? < If the 
merchants wished the benefits of the telegraph“ be- 
tween here and Baltimore, let'them’ pay forit. ln- 
stead of keeping six persons, as now, he would 
merely have two or three to. keep the telegraph in 
order. : Se 
` Mr. MILLER said that more experiments ‘should 
be made with the telegraph, before it was extended; 
and. all six of the persons now employed would be 
required. : Tyee we 
he question was then taken on the motion of the 
senator from Maine; and it was rejected. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN offered. an amendment re- 


` quiring that the advertising of: contracts by the de- 


partments should be given to the two papers in 

Vashington having the largest permanent circula- 
tion, and to a third paper selected at the discretion 
of the President; und dat the prices paid them shall 
be the same as those paid by private individuals 
for advertising. ‘This amendment was adopted. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, ‘the appropriation 
or books, distributed to the members of the House, 
was increased from $69,943, to $87,755. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved to insert, at the 363d 
line, on the 15th page, the word, “either marble or 
granite, or both,” so as to leave it discretionary 
with the President to have the new war and navy 
buildings built of marble or granite, as should be 
thought best. f 

Mr. McDUFFIE addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the expensive style of public buildings adopted 
by the United States. He referred to the fact there 
was not a marble royal palace in England. St. 
James was a ware-house looking building, and 
Buckingham palace, the finest there, was built of 
brick and plastered. Yet we republicans, forsooth, 
must have fine marble edifices for our public offices. 
He should like to see plain brick or stone edifices 
constructed, 

Mr. WOODBURY said that there was very little 
difference as to cheapness between marble and 
granite. i 

Mr. McDUFFIE (Mr. W. having withdrawn his 
motion) moved to strike out the words “of materi- 
als similar to those of the General Post Office.” 

Mr. MERRICK argued in favor of having the 
public buildings constructed of marble. 

Mr. McDUFFIE wished to leave the matter to 
the discretion of the President. He 'knew little on 
the subject; but he had always supposed that sand 
stone, which was soft at first, became afterwards 
quite hard, and was well adapted for building pur- 
poses, besides being much cheaper than marble. 

'The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS said that the appropriation proposed 
was $80,000. Now, all knew that this sum would 
not by sufficient to complete a building suitable for 
either department. Instead of $80,000, these edi- 
fices would cost nearer one million each.. Congress 
was continually called upon to make appropriations 
for buildings, giving a small sum at first, and then 
more from time to time. He instanced the New 
York custom, for which about $40,000 was first ap- 
propriated, and which cost in the end about $1,200,- 
000. He said Congress should have some ‘fixed 
understanding on the subject as to the cost and plan 
ef the proposed building, before it authorized their 
construction. Therefore, he moved to strike out 
the whole clause authorizing an appropriation, and 
insert in lieu thereof, a clause authorizing the Presi- 
dent to employ an architect who should submit plans 
to the next Congress,. which could act understand- 
ingly on the subject. a 

This amendment was concurred in: ; 

Mr. TAPPAN moved to insert an-appropriation ° 

of $10,000 for completing: the publication. of . the 
reportof the exploring expedition. Agreed to. 
_ Mr. HENDERSON moved to strike out $3,666 67 
in the 34th line of the 28th page, and insert $7,666 67; 
so as to continue the allowance of extra compensa- 
sation to the district judges in the southwestern 
States.: ; 

Upon this motion a long debate arose. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON approved of the amendment, and 
advocated its adoption. ry 

Mr. EVANS disapproved of it on principle. 

The subject was debated at great Jength by Messrs: 
SEVIER, EVANS, BENTON, CRITTENDEN, 
HENDERSON, ARCHER, BARROW, JOHN-. 
SON, HUGER, and WOODBURY. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was rejected, ayes 18, noes 20. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the bill at:page 
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29, after line 710, by inserting, “fór compensation 
to J. Pemberton Hutchinson, for diplomatic services 
at Lisbon, 2,900.2 >50 | - . 

Mr. EVANS objected to the amendment, 

Mr. ARCHER supported it, as in conformity with 
the practice of the government in similar cases. - 

1. BATES inquired, if that was the case, why it 
had not been paid; aoe Ss - 
~ Mr, ARCHER replied that a special act of Con- 
gress, was yequired in each case. : 
Mr. BATES. “Why put it in an appropriation 
bill? “Why not leave it for a special act? 

Mr. ARCHER. Precedents of this mode may 
be found in many appropriation bills heretofore 
passed. ©- f i ; 

_ Mr. CRITTENDEN asked what authority con- 
suls had to act as chargés des affaires? ` 

Mr. ARCHER explained that a chargé d’affaires 
leaving his mission has to appoint some American 
citizen to take care of the correspondence of the gov- 
ernment ; and, if there is no secretary of legation, the 

; prectlee is to confide the duty to the American con- 
sul. 3 4 à 

Mr. CRITTENDEN only wanted to do right. 

Mr. PEARCE. Did this government recognise 
him as its correspondent? i 
| {Mr. ARCHER. My impression is it must have 
done so, from: the nature of the correspondence, 
which is voluminous and important. f 

Mr. EVANS objected to this encouragement of 
yearly applications for self-imposed services. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON objected to its introduction 
into an appropriation bill. ‘Lt ought to stand on its 
merits as a private claim, and be reported upon by 
one of the committees. 

Mr. ARCHER. There is abundant evidence of 
the justice of the claim. Knowing it to be just, 
why, on the mere plea of want of formality, reject 
it? 

Mr. BUCHANAN bore testimony to the pains 
with which the claim had been investigated by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was thought 
just to remunerate Mr. Hutchinson for diplomatic 
services as consul. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment 
was adopted—ayes 19, noes 17. . 

Mr. JOHNSON moved to amend the bill in the 
4th page after the 91st line, by inserting a provision 
that the clerks in the New Orleans custom-house be 
paid arrears of salary from 1833 to 1837, being the 
difference between what they then received and what 
they received last year, so as to equalize their pay 
to that of the clerks in the custom-houses of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. a 

Mr. EVANS. What will the appropriation 
amount to? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 will read what the Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives said about it. 


Mr. EVANS. That cannot be authority here— | 


it will throw no light on the subject. 
Mr. JOHNSON. If it is objected to, T may read 
it as part of my speech. 


Mr. EVANS, Without urging m 


objection, | 


soy the report will throw no light on the justice of j 


the claim. 
‘The Secretary of the Senate was allowed to read 
the report, and proceeded with it for halfan hour, 
until it was manifest all the senators present were 
engaged in conversation about something else ; 
when : : 
Mr. ARCHER rose and said: Mr. President, | 
suggest to the honorable senator from Louisiana 
at, inasmuch as nébody is listening to the report— 
for [looked round before I rose to make the re- 
mark—I put it to his courtesy and candor to say, 


is there any use in delaying the business of the Sen- | 


ate by going through with it? 
Mr. JOHNSON. Suficient has been, read to 
rove the merits of the claim. . 

Mr. EVANS. The whole thing is wrong. The 
clerks got the salaries they were entitled to, and all 
they had a right to expect. It was nothing but a 
distribution of so much money to them. Ir such 
things have been done-heretofore any where, it was 
wrong to do it, and it is now high time to puta stop 
to it. Talk of arrears! y 
these clerks? They got all they bad a right to, and 
should get no more. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Thelduties at New Orleans are | 


N 7, plee yar 
heavier and more onerous than in New York; why 


not pay the clerks there as well as in the other great | 


Jie ates 
commercial cities? 3 
Mr. EVANS. Because, if wrong has been done 


heretofore, it is no reason we should persist in do- | 


ing it still. ‘They have no claim whatever. 


| appropriation bill. 


What arrears were due to | 


Mr. CRITTENDEN read the provisions of the 
existing law governing the case, which. prohibit 
extra allowances to clerks. in: custom-houses, be- 
yond their fixed salaries. places Sees 

The amendment was rejected... 


Mr. MILLER moved to amend the bill in the 


24th page, after line 587, by insefting an appropria- > 


tion of $30,000 for the purchase or construction of 


‘a free bridge across the eastern branch of the Poto- 


mac, above the navy-yard. : N 
Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped his friend would 
withdraw the amendment. 
reason, be proposed to buy up the roads in the 
District. Í hte 
` Mr. HUNTINGTON. Has notthe House in- 
definitely postponed the bill for this very purpose? 

Mr. MILLER. No; the bill was only laid on 
the table in the House. The District of Columbia 
never can get anything unless through the appro- 
priation bills.. As to purchasing a bridge, where 
was the difference between that and purchasing any 
other property necessary for the government? . 

Mr. EVANS. Let the matter stand on the spe- 
cial bill now in the other House. It can be taken 
up any moment the House is disposed to act upon it. 

The amendment was rejected. i 

At half-past 4 o’clock, 

Mr. ALLEN moved the Senate to take a recess. 

“No, no,” fromvarious quarters of the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS. There is no occasion for a recess; 
we will be done in half an hour. The motion can- 
not be entertained while a bill is undergoing amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARCHER moved to amend: the bill in the 
29th page, by inserting an appropriation of $1,450 
for compensation to Arthur Middleton for diplomatic 
services in Spain. It was a case similar to that al- 
ready adopted. 

r EVANS. As this is a similar case, it may 
goin now. When the bill is reported, both cases 
can be acted on. . 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved to strike out the eighth 
section, which is— 


“That from and after the 30th June, 1845, the mileage of 
members and delegates of the House of Representatives and 
Senators shall be computed by the nearest mail route from 
the seat of government to their respective post offices, to be 
ascertained from the books of the Post Office Department,” 


Mr. BERRIEN called for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN —alluding to the fact that 
this was a matter of modification of other laws—said 
the last place he should expect to find it was in an ap- 
propriation bill. What is an appropriation bill? It 
is merely a bill to provide for the payment of mon- 
ey for the ordinary purposes of the government. 
And here is a provision introduced foreign to the 
character of the hill—a provision regulating the 
milenge of members of Congress. It might, with 
just as much propriety, undertake to regulate the 
salaries of judges. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked that he lived so 
near the seat of government that he had no person- 
al interest in this matter; but jt was one in which 
the whole country was interested. ‘There were 
many considerations why the existing law should 
not be interfered with in this way. Western and 
southern members coming from great distances 
have many inconveniences in coming here which 


| those near at hand are not subject to. They have 


to leave their families and to neglect their own 
affairs at home. This was a small affair, and seemed 
an improper attack individually upon members of 
Congreas. 

Mr. ARCHER concurred with the senator from 
Kentucky as to the impropriety of this clause in an 
Whilst he should vote for strik- 
ing itout, he wished to be understood as doing so 


; not for the same reasons urged by the senator from 
ji Pennsylvania. 
i) calculating mileage as a great abuse, and therefore 
i| was favorable to a reform of that abuse; but not of ! 
| doing it in this irregular way. 


He regarded the present mode of 


Mr. BERRIEN withdrew his call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SEVIER explained what did not seem to 
be understood by those who were so anxious for 
the reform of this item of mileage. He would take 
his own case: he lived in a portion of Arkansas 
where, by the mail route, nothing buta horse mail 
could travel; and if he was to come to the seat of 
government by that route he should have to come 
without a trunk, and he presumed it was not ex- 

ected a member was to do that. 


t might, with as much © 


did not perform. i 
. Non-attendance, sir, non-attendance ig. the abuse: ]. 


In order to bring* 
H his trank or anything he had to carry for his own -| 


—— 
use, he was necessarily compelled to take a-suitable 
routeand come by steamboat the greater part of the 
way. Many other members were similarly situa- 
ted. Ee ny i: 
Mr. HANNEGAN asked ifany abuse of the ex- 
isting law could be polnted out. The- terms of the 


-law are, that mileage should be calculated by the 


distance of the. usually travelled route. Now, in 
what instance was there an abuse of. these provi- 
sions? . But he could tell the -senator from Virginia 
ofa real abuse—and a very- serious abuse in the 
two Houses: it was in the absence.ofthose drawirg 
their money for daily attendance and ` services they 
[Mr. Benron, from his seat. 


‘The great abuse, and that loudly ealling for reform, 
was the daily absence of members from their seats; 
not the mere mileage on fifty or sixty milesin travel- 
ling to the seat of governtnent. 

The motion prevailed, and it was agreed that the 
section should be stricken. out. 

_ MEXICAN INDEMNITIES. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill by in- 

serting the following clause: 


For paying the April and July instalments of tlie Mexi 
can indemnities due in 1844, $275,000; Provided, It shall be 
ascertained, to the satisfaction of the American govern- 
ment, that said instalments have been paid by the Mexican 
government to the agent appointed by the United States to 
receive the same, 3 

In-support of his motion Mr. B. read the follow- 
ing paragraph from Mr. Shannon’s official despatch 
of the 21st of September last, to show that the in- 
stalments referred to had been paid to the United 
States agent in Mexico on the 27th day of August 
last: 

“The instalments which fell due on the 30th of April and 
30th of July last, under the convention of the 30th January, 
1542, Wete paid to the agent of the government appointed to 
receive and transmit the same, on the 27thultimo. lamin- 
clined to, believe that this government will hereafter be 
more prompt in meeting its engagements under the above- 
named treaty than it has heretofore been; and. ifit should 
turn out otherwise, it will be owing to a real inability to 
raise the means, I am advised that it was with the utmost 
geneuhy that this government was able to raise the money 
to pay the two last instalments. The truth is, there is no 
money in the treasury; and the large military establishment 
kept up by the government, and which must be paid, ab- 
sorbs the revenues as fast as they come in. But, as Santa 
Anna is desirons to avoid a rupture at this time with the 
United States, I am inclined to think that every exertion 
will be made on the pert ofthis government to meet the fu» 
ture instalments as they become due.” 

Mr. B. said this was an authentic declaration to 
our government that the money had been paid six 
months ngo to the United States agent, and in con- 
formity to it official notice was given by the Depart- 
ment of State, immediately on the receipt of Mr. 
Shannon’s letter, that such was the fact; but on ap- 
plying at the treasury, the claimants were informed 
that nothing had been remitted, and this continues 
to be the answer up to the present day. In conse- 
quence of this disappointment, a call had been made 
upon the President, at the instance of the claimants, 
for all the information in relation to these payments; 
and in answering that call. the President had com- 
municated the Jetter of Mr. Shannon just quoted, 
Stating the payment six months ago, and also a let- 
ter from Mr. Benjamin E. Green, dated in this city, 
on the 25th of January last, to rebut the letter of 
Mr. Wilson, by saying that the payment on the 
27th of August was made by giving orders on an 
empty treasury, which were not paid when pre- 
sented, To this letter of Mr. Benjamin E. Green, 
Mr. B. said that there were three or four different 
answers to be given, each of which invalidated it. 
In.the first place, Mr. Shannon affirms positively, 
twenty-five days after payment, that it was made in 
money, and with money raised with great difficulty, 
and in order to avoid any dificulty with.the United 
States. This was a statement totally at variance 
with a fictitious payment, by an order on an 
empty area This was one answer. Another 
was that Mr. Shannon wrote another letter early in 
November to give notice to the government that the 
instalment due on the 30th of October had not been 
paid, and saying nothing about those of April and 
July, and this in a letter fall of complaints against 
the Mexican government. This prompt communi- 
cation of the non-payment of the October instalment, 
without suggesting or stating any failure to pay the 
two previous ones, or any mistake in his letter, was 
full proof that, up to that time, which was upwards 
of two months after the alleged payment of the two 
previous instalments, he had not heard of any 
mistake or default about these two payments. 
Another answer was, that the letters from Mr. 
Shannon were continued down to the 9th of Janu- 
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ary, and in norle-of these did he mention any balk 
- or failure in the payment ofthe two instalments, or 
suggest any error iri his report of the same. A fur- 
ther answer was, that the agent to whom the money 
was alleged. to have been paid on the 27th of Au- 
gust last -had not yet given any information. of pay- 
ment or non-payment to the American government, 
va silence which strongly implies that there has been 
“ho default on the part of Mexico—no fictitious pay- 
-ment by idle orders on an empty tréasury. A 
still further reason was, that if the agent ‘had re- 
ceived orders on an empty treasury, it was ille- 
gally done, and ‘the United States were liable 
for the act of their agent. .Mr. B. said the treaty 
was for gold and silver, and made so on purpose to 
avoid the danger of paper orders on an empty treas- 
-ury.’ The treaty, or convention, was first agreed 
upon for a payment: in. notes upon the Mexican 
treasury, and to pay down the whole indemnities at 
once. “This article was changed by a subsequent 
convention from a paper payment toa hard money 
payment; and a prompt payment of the whole ex- 
tended into five ‘years’ quarterly instalmesgts in gold 
and silver. This was the convention; and after 


that to take orders on the treasury was illegal, and. 


doing what the second convention was made to pre- 
vent. 

These were answers enough, Mr. B. said, to Mr. 
Ben. E. Green’s statement; but he, (Mr. B.,) in the 
amendment which he had submitted, did not ask the 
Senate to decide on the fact of payment, or non-pay- 
ment, but to refer that decision to the American gov- 
ernment, and to authorize the government to make 
‘payment to the claimants, provided, it was found 
that their agent had paid the money. He was the 
agent of the government, not of the claimants, and 
the claimants could only look to the government, 
who must look to their agent themselves. 

Several senators here asked the name of the agent. 

Mr. Benton answered that it was Messrs. Har- 
gous & Co. f 

Mr. ARCHER said the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations had been directed to this 
matter, and he stated his reasons for approving of 
the motion made by the senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BENTON observed, that he understood 
from the claimants that they considered the agency 
appointed for them altogether onerous. hey 
could have had the money remitted from Vera Cruz 
for much less than the expense of agency, and with- 
out risk. There could be no objection to the amend- 
ment, because it provides that it is only in the event 
of satisfactory proof to our government that the 
money has been paid to its accredited agent, that the 
appropriation will be made use of. 

r. McDUFFIE considered it a very dangerous 
precedent. It would be making the government an 


insurer of agencies, and liable for defalcations of | 


agents transacting business between other parties. 
Mr. ARCHER udderstood from a mercantile gen- 
tleman of undoubted information, that there was not 
a more respectable firm in the country than the 
house of Hargous & Co., in New York, a branch of 
which is located in Vera Cruz. The presumption 
is, that they have not received the money; or if they 
have, it may be on the way to the United States treas- 
wry. , 
Mr. McDUFPFIE. If this is a house of undoubted 
_good standing—as he had no doubt it was—it only 
made confusion worse confounded. ‘The money 
“has been paid, it seems. Who has it? Where is it? 
Mr. WOODBURY thought it would be precipi- 
tate to act without due information. There was 
really no evidence of the payment of the money, or 
of the defalcation of the agent. There were the 
letters of Mr. Shannon, but he may have been de- 
ceived by the statements made to him when he 
wrote these letters. The matter appeared to him 
(Mr. W.) to be open to a plain solution. It is very 
probable, and he had no doubt it would so turn out, 
that the. Mexican government handed to the agent 
orders on the Mexican treasury; and having done 
so, told Mr. Shannon that the instalments were 
pad. Butit appears by Mr. Green’s letter, of the 
18th of December jast, that the orders on the Mex- 
ican treasury were not paid; consequently the in- 
stalments yet remain unpaid. Mr. W. here quoted 
the letter alluded to: 
Wasuixcton, December 18, 1844. 
Sra: In reply to your note of yesterday, I have to inform 
you, that up to the time I left the city of Mexico, neither of 
the three instalments, which last fell due, had been paid. 
From the 30th April last until the arrival of Mr. Shannon, i 
madealmost-daily application for the money; but the large 


sum raised by forced loan to-pay our claims, had been ap- 
plied to other purposes by the Mexican government, and 


my inquiries were always answered by a 
the morrow, orina few days. 
When Mr. Shannon arrived in Mexico, the Minister of 


Foreign Relations addresséd him a note, dated the 2d Sep-' 


tember, in which it was stated thatthe money had been. 


paid to the agent appointed to receive it. The fact is, that . 


orders upon the. treasury were given to the agent; but 
when these orders were presented, no: money could be ob- 
tained on them up to the time-when Mr. Trigueros left the 
Treasury Department; and the first act of his successor was 
to suspend the payment of all orders. i . a 

I have reason to believe that the note of the. Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations. .of the second of September, 
was written in conseguenceof an impression that the Mexi- 
can government, by failing to. pay the instalment-which fell 
due on the 30th of April, $ 
instalments under the convention of .1843, and that Mr. 
Shannon wag going out with instructions to demand the 
Whole amount of the indemnity under the convention of 

iam, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ate . BENJAMIN E GREEN. 
_ Hon. Geo. M. Buse, y 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. W. maintained, that in view of this evidence, 
‘it was altogether premature to act in this matter 
without further inquiry. . 

Mr. EVANS thought so too. Suppose even the 
agent had received the money, and had transmitted 
it in good faith by a vessel from Vera Cruz, and it 
was lost by shipwreck: would it be proper to make 
the United States liable for it? f 

Mr. BENTON said he knew nothing about the 
agent, Messrs. Hargous & Co., and said. nothing 
about their responsibility; but he knew the duty of 
an agent appointed to receive a great sum of money; 
and that was, to keep his employer promptly and 
correctly advised of every impediment in the way 
of payment. This had not been done in this case. 
The money is alleged,- by the United States minis- 
ter, to have been paid six months ago; the agent 
has not yet given any information of the payment, 
or non-payment, to his government, although the 
arrivals have been regular and constant from Mexi- 
co. This silence—six. months’ silence—in such a 
case is contrary to the duty of an agent, and raises 
a presumption against him sufficient to warrant the 
inquiry and conditional payment, by the United 
States, which the amendment proposes. 

Mr. B. read the clauses of the convention which 
made it the duty of the government of the United 
States to appoint the agent, and to receive the 
money from him, and read several commissions 
from President Tyler to different persons, appoint- 
ing them agents under the convention, and showed 
that the claimants had nothing to do with such 
agent—no hand in appointing him, fixing his com- 
pensation, for. requiring security. The government 
appointed whom they pleased, with or without se- 
curity, and it would seem always without; and the 
loss, if any, was theirs. Mr. Green’s letter crimi- 
nated the Mexican government: Mr. Shannon’s of 
Sept. 2] was honorable to them, and it was a case in 
which Mr. Shannon, writing on the spot, spoke posi- 


‘tively, and with the means of knowing the truth of 


what he said: Mr. Green wrote in this city, three 
thousand miles from the scene of the transaction, aud 
guessed at his facts and his reasons for his guesses. 
The evidence was in favor of Mexico, and against 
the agent. It was enough to justify a verdict 
against ahe agent; but. he only asked for an inquiry, 
and for payment by the United States in the event 
that they should find, upon inquiry, that their agent 
had received the money. He hoped the amendment 
would pass. 

The subject was further discussed, and then the 


“amendment was adopted—yeas 20, nays 15. 


On motion of Mr. DAYTON, two appropriations 
were inserted in the 14th page of the bill, viz: One 
of $2,423 for improvements in the Capitol, and one 
of $3,160 for improvements in the hot-air furnaces 
of the lower story of the building. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE moved to insert in the bill, 
on the 26th page, after the 640th line, an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the correction of certain erroneous 
surveys in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. SEVIER asked at what rate per mile? 

- Mr. WOODBRIDGE answered $6- 

Mr. SEVIER said $3 per mile was the usual rate 
in the Western States. : 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said the difficulties of the 
country to be surveyed were such that less than $6 
would not do. 

This-point was discussed by Messrs. SEVIER, 
WOODBRIDGE, and BEN'TON,. and then the 
amendment was adopted’ 

Mr. PHELPS moved to amend the appropriation 
for the Patent Office, by inserting $200 for com- 
pensation to the Librarian. a 

It was adopted. 


promise to pay on 


ad forfeited its right to pay by | 


_a recess? 


ae E 
Mr. SEVIER hoped the:amendment would pre- 
vail. : g eee te 
After’ a few reniarks from Messrs. WOOD- 
BBIDGE, PORTER, and ALLEN, the amend- 
ment was adopted. a ae ee 
Mr. WOODBURY inquired if the chairman `of 
the Committec of Finance intended to go on,-or take 


Mr. EVANS replied that his object was ,to have 
the bill reported and the amendments disposed of, 
that those adopted might be engrossed this evening. 
Tt would not be necessary to take a fecess. 

Mr. ALLEN (it being now half past 5 o’clock, 
p. m.) moved the Senate to take a recess; and called 
for the yeas and nays on that question. 

Mr. EVANS said it was not in order to act upon 
that motion pending the amendment of a bill. 

Mr. CHOATE moved to amend the bill in ‘the 
29th page, and 710th line, by inserting an appropria- 
tion of $958 82 for the office expenses of Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett at the court of Spain (Madrid.) 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, upon general principles, 
objected to these paltry claims on behalf of high 
and eminent officers of the government. He wished 
o show, by the rejection of some one of them as an 
example; that the Senate discountenanced such 
things. 

r. CHOATE maintained that if the claim was 
just, the paltriness of the sum was no reason for its 
rejection. 

Afier a short discussion, the amendment was re~ 
jected. 

Mr. ASHLEY moved to augment the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the survey of the public lands 
to the estimate of the department, $135,000. 

The amendment was rejected. 

‘The bill was then reported with the amendments 
adopted as in committee of the whole; and the ques- 
tion being on concurring in the amendments, 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, all.the amendments 
were concurred in, with the exception of those dis- 
posed of as foliows 

Mr. ALLEN now called for a recess. 

Mr. EVANS said it was not in order. 

T'he question then came up on the first of the ex- 
cepted amendments, namely, the appropriation of 
$275,000 for the payment of the Mexican indemni- 
ties, should it appear that a duly authorized agent 
of this government had‘received them. i 

On this-amendment the yeas and nays were called 
for, and ordered. < 

The subject was further. debated by Messrs. 
BENTON, McDUFFIE, CRITTENDEN, and 
ARCHER. 

The question was taken, and resulted—yeas 20, 
nays 24, as fellows: Í 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley,. Atchison, Bag- 
by, Barrow, Benton, Breese, Choate, Dickinson, Dix, 
Francis, Hannegan, Haywood, Jarnagin, Pearce, Sevier, 
Walker, White, and Woodbridge—20. : : 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bates, -Bayard, Berrien, Bu- 
chanan, Clayton, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dayton; Evans, Fair- 
field, Foster, Huger, Huntington, Lewis, McDuffie, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Semple, Upham, 
and Woodbury—24, 


So the Senate refused to concur in the amend- 
ment. A 

The next amendments were those for diplomatic 
services in Lisbon and Madrid, and they were con. 


. curred in. 


On the question of concurring in the amendment 
to the appropriation for a. minister to China, 

Mr. WALKER hoped the original appropriation 
would be allowed to stand. No man could calculate 
the probable importance of our commerce with Chi- 
na. The Chinese are a people much influenced by 
rank; and, therefore, it was desirable the minister 
we should send to that country should be- of the 
highest grade. ee 

Mr. EVANS did not agree with the senator as to 
the reasons he assigned for having a minister of the 
highest grade in China. We have the authority of 
Mr. Cushing in corroboration of alk we have ever 
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heard of China, that no foreign. minister will be per- 
mitted to visit the court of China. We can have no 
use for a minister of higher grade than that of.a com- 


ample allowance, - Pieter aN ae 
The subject: was debated by Messrs. WALKER, 


‘mercial commissioner; and for that $8,000 will be. 


EVANS, ARCHER, WOODBURY, HUNTING. . 


TON, and CHOATE; and it being the obvious 
sense of the Senate that, until the Emperor of Chi- 
Be permite ‘foreign ministers. to. reside in “Pekin, it 
‘will be unnecessary to have. more than a commer- 
cial commissioner in China, the amendment was 
concurred in. ` É eke G 

The next amendment to strike out the appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for additional counsel: in defence of 
the United States, in suits for land claims in Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, was concurred in. 

n motion by Mr. BARROW, the amendment 
offered in committee of the whole, and rejected, 
adding $4,000 to the appropriation of $3,666 67 for 
additional compensation to the district judges of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alava a, and to strike out the proviso, was adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. LEWIS moved to reconsider the vote non- 
concurring in the amendment of the senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Benron] relative to the Mexican in» 
demunities. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the Senate would not recon- 
sider that vete. 

The question on reconsidering the vote was put, 
and there were 24 ayes for it—noes not counted. 

‘The vote was reconsidered. 

‘The question recurring on the concurrence of the 
Senate in the amendment adopted in committee of 
the whole, 

Mr. BENTON made a short explanation that 
there was no risl in letting the government ascer- 
tain the facts. It would be only in the event of lia- 
bility that the appropriation would be applied. 

Mr. MOREHBAD. was one of those who 
thought the claimants ought to get their money; but 
he was not willing to make this government an in- 
surer of the agency in transmitting it from Mexico 
to them. He wished to see the evidence of the al- 
leged facts in the case, : 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the amendment, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 23, nays 18, as follows: 

YHAS-—-Messry. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Bag- 
by, Barrow, Benton, Choate, Dickinson, Dix, Francis, 
Hannegan, Maywood, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Walker, White, und Wood- 
Ks Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Buchanan, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Huger, Huntington, Lewis, 
MeDuiie, Millor, Morehead, Phelps, Semple, Upham, and 
‘Woodbury 18, 

The amendments to the bill were then ordered to 
be engrossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, 

The Senate (at 7 o’clock) adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 28, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday having been partially 
read, its reading was suspended to receive 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Assuny Dickins, esq., Secretary of the Senate, ap- 
peared below the bar with the joint resolutions for 
the admission of: Texas into this Union, which, he 
said, he was instructed to report to the House of 
Representatives, with an amendment, and to ask 
the concurrence of the House therein. . 

He also reported various other bills of less im- 
yortance, and then! retired. å 

Mr. STEENROD moved that the further read- 
ing of the journal he dispensed with. 

Objections were heard in various quarters. 

The SPEAKER rose to put the question on the 
suspension of the reading. — $ 

Mr. SCHENCK demanded the yeas and nays 
thereon. ; : 

Mr, STEENROD said, if tie motion was to be 
resisted, it would be the shorter course to have the 
journal read; and therefore he withdrew his motion. 


_PUBLISHED BY BLAIR AND RIVES, 


AT 
SATURDAY, MARCH ‘J, 1845: 
“The Clerk the 
proved. © 2 Sant oe 
Mr. ADAMS obtained permission to present: to 
the House certain resolutions of the legislature’ of 


n read ‘the journal,:and it -was.ap- 


Massachusetts, © a : f 
_ Several gentlemen desired to present papers. and 


. Teports; ‘but the orders of the day were cal ed-for. -. 


: HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
The SPEAKER said the first business in order 
was the bill making appropriations for improve- 
ments in certain harbors and rivers; on which the 


pending question was on agreeing to all the amend- 


ment which was before. the House at the adjourn- 
ment yesterday, except so much thereof as related 
to the Louisville and Portland ‘canal. f 

Mr. TIBBATTS appealed from the decision of 
the Chair that the amendment was divisible. 

The SPEAKER reminded -the gentleman that he 
took an appeal yesterday, and that the. House sus- 
tained the decision of the Chair; he could not, there- 
fore, now again appeal. ; i 

The yeas and nays wore then. taken on the first 
branch of the amendment, and resulted, thus—yeas 
100, nays 95. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the second 
branch of the amendment, which oppropriates $250,- 
000 for the purchase of the residue of the stock held 
by individuals in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
company, and in the Louisville Dry-dock company, 
for the purpose of making the same free of toll; 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby di- 
rected to purchase at the lowest price at which it 
can be had: provided, that the whole cost of the Dry- 
dock company stock do not exceed $50,000, and of 
the said Canal company $130 per share. 

Tho yeas and nays having been ordered, were 
taken, and resulted—yeas 66, nays 109, as follows: 


YEAS—Measra, Abbot, Adams, Barnard, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Bufngton, Caldwell, Carroll, Causin, Chilton, Clinch, 
Clingman, Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Dickey, 
Douglass, Duncan, Fish, Florence, Foot, French, Willis 
Green, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johuson, John P. Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, MeCauslen, McDowell, Melivaine, Edward 
J. Morris, Moseley, Paterson, Pettit, Phoenix, Elisha R. Pot- 
ter, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Relfe, Rodney, 
Rogers, Schenck, Severance, Thomas Smith, Steenrod, 
James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Thomasson, ‘Tibbatts, Til- 
den, Tyler, Vance Vanmeter, Wethered, John White, Win- 
throp, and William Wright—ée. 

NAYS--Messra. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Baker, 
Barringer, Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. 
Black, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Brengle, 
Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Campbell, Carpenter, Jeromiah E. Cary, Shepherd Cary, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A, Chapman, Chappell, Cobb, 
Coles, Collamer, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, 
Dunlap, Blis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, Byram Green, 
Hale, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hop- 
kins, Houston, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James 
Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, Andrew John- 
son, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClernand, McConnell, McKay, Marsh, Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, David S. 
Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Russell, St. John, Saunders, Thomas H Seymour, 
Simona, Slidell, John T. Smith, Robert Smith, Stetson, John 
Stewart, Stiles, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Vinton, Whea- 
wn: Benjamin White, Wiliams, Woodward, Yancey, and 
C ost—]09, 


So the second branch of the amendment was re- 
jected, 

The question was then put on the amendment 
to the amendment, being Mr. Tinnatts’s substitute 
for the bill, with the exception of the appropriation 
for the Louisville and Portland Canal; and the -yeas 
and nays kaving been called for and ordered, the 
vote was taken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
102, nays 92, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, William J. Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Buffington, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Chilton, 
Clinch, Clingman, Cranston, Dana, Darragh, John W. Davis, 
Deberry, Dickey; Douglass, Duncan, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, 
Ficklin, Fish, Florence, ’Foot, Foster, Giddings, Grinnell, 
Edward S. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Healey, Hen- 
ley, Hudson, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kenne- 
ay, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P, King, Lyon, McCauslen, 
MeCleliand, McDowell, Melivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Mor- 
ris, Jos. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Owen, Pater- 
son, Pettit, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, 
Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Relfe, Rockwell, Rod- 
nay,"Rogers, St. John, Sample, Schenok;- Severance, David 


L. Seymour, Simons, Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Thomas 
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* Wright—102. 


| French, 
< son, Herrick, tHoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, 


| Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Andrew Stewart, AT- 


fred P. Stone, Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, 
Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Weller; - Wentworth, Wethered, 
John White, Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph: A. 
. NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, Blackwell, 
Rood, ‘Brengle, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, ‘Burt, Caldwell, 


‘Campbell, Carpenter, Shepard Cary, Catlin, Reuben..Cha: 


many A. A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb,:Goles, Col- 
lamer, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D; Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, ‘Dunlap, 
rider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett; -Haral- 


Hungerford, C. Johnson, A. Johnson, G. W. Jones, Preston 
King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, . 
Maclay, McClernand, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E. Morse, 
Murphy, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Purdy, 
Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, Saunders, 
Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Stetson, John Stew- 
art, Stiles, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, Wheaton, Benjamin 
White, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—99. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. . a 
The bill being read a third time, | . ear ate 
Mr. TIBBATTS called for the previous question; 
under the operation of which it passed by a vote of 
yeas 105, nays 96, as follows: near 
YkAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barnard, Bowlin, 
Brinkerhotf, William J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buffing: 
ton, Jeremiah E. Cary, Carroll, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, 
Darragh, G. Davis, R. D. Davis, J. W. Davis, Dickey, Doug- 
lass, Duncan, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
Foster, French, Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, 
Edward $. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Hudson, Hughes, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Ir- 
vin, Jameson, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, 
John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Lyon, McCauslen, Me- 
Clelland, McDowell, Mcilvaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Joseph Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Owen, Pat- 
erson, Petit, Phannix, Pollock, Elisha R. Poiter, Emery D. 
Potter, Pratt, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M: Reed, 
Relfe, Robinson, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, St. John, 
Sample, Schenck, Severance, David L. Seymour, Simons, 
Albert Smith, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Andrew Stewart, A. P. Stone, 
Sykes, Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Van- 
meter, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Wethered, John 
White, Winthrop, William Wright, and Joseph’A. Wright 
—105. i 4 
NAYS—Messrs, Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, Edw. J. Black, 
James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, 
Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Campbell, Carpenter, Shepard Cary, Catlin, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, 
Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Dawson, Dean, Deber- 
ry, Dellet, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ficklin, Gog- 
gin, Willis Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Har 
alson, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, 
Hungerford, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W, 
Jones, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lucas, Lump- 
kin, Maclay, MeClernand, McConnell, McKay, Isaac E. 
Morse, Murphy, Newton, Norris, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, 
Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Rhett, Ritter, 
Sxunders, Thomas H. Seymour, Simpson, Slidell, Spence, 
J. Stewart, Stiles, J. W. Stone, Taylor, Thompson, Tucker, 
Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, 
and Yost—96. 5 


On the motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the title was ` 
amended to make it conform to the amendment 
which had been made therein. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the House proceed 
to dispose of the business on the Speaker’s table, 

The SPEAKER said that could only be done by 
asuspension of the rules, which would operate to 
the postponement of the morning hour. 

r. McKAY moved a suspension of the rules, 
that the House might resolve itself ipto Committee 
ofthe Whole on the state of the Union, for the pur- 

ose of taking up the undisposed of appropriation 
ils; and on this he called for the yeas and nays. 

A message was received fromthe Senate, com- 
municating certain bills and resolutions which have 
passed that body. . 

Some conversation ensued between several mem- 
bers, but great confusion prevailed, and its purport 
could not be ascertained. The Speaker, by great ex- 
ertions, caused comparative quiet to prevail; and 

Mr. BARNARD then inquired what the regular 
order of business would be if the House should re- 
fuse to suspend the rules to go into committee. 

The SPEAKER replied that reports from com- 
mittees during the morning hour would be the first 
business. 

Mr, BARNARD called for the yeas and nays on 
suspending the rules, remarking that there ‘were 


Severa) reports that it was desirable should be made. 


After some further conversation, 
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the demand for the yeas.and nays, and they were 
ordered, and being ‘taken,. resulted thus—yeas 82, 
me 10% ney, : 
o the House refusad to suspend to go. into Com- 
mittee ofthe. Whole... - 
“RHODE ISLAND AFFAIRS 


The report of Mr. Burre, from the select com- 


mittee. on thé memorial of certain democratic mem- 
bers of the legislature of Rhode: Island, :made.at the 
last session of Congress, and concluding with a 
series of resolutions, was announced. by- the Speaker 
as the first business regularly in. order during the 
morning hour; and on this Mr. Eimer was entitled 
to the floor. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL called for the. regular 


order of business.’ He inquired of the Speaker how 
long the morning hourlasted. (Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER replied one hour from: this time. 

It wanted now five minutes of 1 o’clock. 

Mr. ELMER having taken. the floor, 

Mr. RATHBUN appealed to him to move the 

- reference of this subject to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, soas to enable 
them to proceed to other business. 

Mr. ELMER not pressing his right to the floor 
for debate, complied with the request, moving the 
referenco accordingly, and moving the. previous 
question thereon. 

The SPEAKER said the previous question, if 
sustained, would cut off the motion to refer, and 
bring the House to a direct vote on the resolutions. 

Mr. ELMER withdrew the motion. i 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON and Mr. STEENROD 
appealed tọ the gentleman to move to lay the sub- 
ject on the table. 

Other suggestions were made to postpone the sub- 


ect. 
} Mr. ELMER finally concluding not to waive his 
right to the floor, proceeded with his remarks. 

Mr. Exmer said this question had come up un- 
expectedly and suddenly; and it was certainly not 
a little awkward to be called on to finish a speech 
to-day which was commenced nearly two months 
ago; and besides, he was afllicted, as the House 
would perceive: with a hoarseness, which almost de- 
prived him of the physical power of speaking. The 
importance of the questions involved, however, for- 
bade that he should suffer them to be passed upon 
without further discussion. 

In continuing his remarks, (which may be here- 
after reported more at length,) Mr. E. proceeded to 
remark that the committee, in announcing their first 
proposition, affirming the natural equality of men, 
had actually narrowed the great principle announced 
iu the declaration of independence, that “all men are 
created equal,” to a very different proposition, viz: 
that “all free men, when they form the social com- 
pact, are equal.” For his part, he held to the great 
truth for which our revolutionary fathers fought and 
bled, that all men are created equal, be they black or 
white; and that all men have aright to be free. 


The general truth announced in the three first 
resolutions, that the people are the true source of all 
government, and-have aright to alter, reform, or 
abolish such government as they suppose will best 
promote their happiness, was not disputed. Much 
discussion had taken place upon the question, who 
constituted the people, and have this right. In his 
(Mr. E.'s) judgment, the people, in theory, ave all 
men, high and low, rich and poor, wise and simple, 
black and white. Practically, however, and, in- 
deed, in the very nature of things, and by providen- 
tial arrangements which no resolutions or paper 
constitutions can supersede, the people thus entitled 
10 govern themselves are only those people, or that 
part of the people, who have the intellectual, the 
moral, and the physical capacity to carry on the 
government, Bo it has been from the beginning o 
the world, and so it will be to the end of time. 
Every attempt of the body of people not prepared 
for it to establish a free government has failed, and 
must continue to fail. 5 

‘She committee, having announced certain general 
principles, proceed with resolutions affirming that 
the constitution said to have been adopted by the 
people of Rhode. fsland in 1841, (by the movemert, 
headded, of Mr. Dorr,) was lawfully adopted. In 
his (Mr. E.s) judgment, this proposition was 
founded upon the assumption of a false principle, 
wiz.: upon the principte that a constitution might be 
legally adopted, and supersede a government airea- 
dy in existence, without, and even against, the con- 
sent of that government. This. principle Mr. E. 


The. SPEAKER pit the ‘question on seconding : 


emphatically denied, and insisted that it involved a 
contradiction in terms. It is admitted that the peo- 
ple are supreme. They are. the source of power, 
and have a perfect right to set-up, alter, and over- 
throw their own government. But this they can 
only do legally, by means of a process prescribed in 
the constitution itself, or by authority of laws en- 


` acted by authority of the legislative power of gov- 


ernment. f - 

When a people establish a government with 
general porene wa is, such a government as is 
‘Instituted in all our States, not like the governmerit 
of the United States, having only such powers as 
are expressly granted, but having. all power not- 


-actually denied or-restrained—such government, in’ 
by the people — 


the very nature of things, is intruste 

themselves with the power of self-preservation, and, 
of course, with the power of declaring what shall 
constitute treason, the very element of which crime 


consists in 2 forcible attempt to overthrow the gov- > 


ernment. ` In any legal sense, there is no such thing 
as treason against “the people.” é 

But the committee seem to suppose that, if the 
people are admitted to havea right to supersede 
their government, this must necessarily bea legal 
right. How canan act be legal (Mr. E. asked) which 
is authorized by no -law--either prescribed by the 
constitution or by the legislative power? This 
question (Mr. E. went on to say) was by no means 
unimportant, or without any practical application. 
The documents appended to the report of the com- 
mittee show that, if a majority of the people of 
Rhode Island really did vote in favor of the Dorr 
constitution, (which is at best doubtful,) they did it 
under the unfounded impression that the mere act 
of voting for it would supersede, and put an end to, 
the existing government; and that, when that gov- 
ernment, denying both the legality of the proceed- 
ings and the fact that a fair majority of the people 
had adopted that constitution, it resisted the actions 
of the officers claiming to act under it; and Mr. Dorr 
took up arms, and all the officers and the members 
of both branches of his legislature resigned their 
offices, and refused to support him. If there was a 
majority on Dorr’s side up to this time, it is very 
certain that there was afterwards a large majority 
against him. 

Mr. E. went on to deny that there was any com- 
petent evidence before the House to show whether 
a majority of the people did, or did not, adopt the 
Dorr constitution. In fact, there never was, and in 
the nature of things there could not be, any legal 
evidence on the question, either on one side or the 
other. No law Fad prescribed how, or when, or 
where, the votes should be takex; and there neither 
was, nor could be, any legal authority to judge 
whether those only voted who were invited to do so 
by the convention. No oaths of office were taken 
by the persons who took and returned the votes. 
In point of fact, it appears that one person was al- 
lowed to vote for another, upon merely producing a 
writing purporting to besigned by the person whose 
vote was offered, without any proof that the person 
thus voting ever saw the paper, or was in the limits 
of the State, or alive. Some five thousand votes of 
this kind were taken; and well might Mr. Atwell, 
one of Dots original and active supporters, declare, 
as he did on the floor of the Rhode Island legislature, 
that he doubted whether.a majority of the people 
had voted for the constitution. 

Well might this House pause, then, (said Mr. 
E.,) before it undertook thus to decide upon doubt- 
ful facts, which it did not belong to this body to de- 
cide; with which, in fact, they had ‘nothing to do; 
and the decision of which, either óne way or the 
other, can produce no result. And especially should. 
they pause before they adopted principles which, it 
carried out, would utterly subvert all government, 
and would authorize the people of this District to 
meet in convention and establish their_own govern- 
ment, and turn the Congress of the United States, 
neck and heels, out of the doors of their own halls. 

One of the resolutions censures the President for 
his interference in thismatter. This interference, so 
far as it went, Mr. E. defended as authorized by the 
constitution of the United States, and as having been 
exercised in this case with proper forbearance and 
discretion. He quoted that part of section four of 
article four, which declares that the United States 
shall protect each State, “on application oí the legis- 
lature, or of the executive when the legislature can- 
not be convened, against domestic violence;” and 
the act of Congress prescribing the manner in which 
the President shall carry into effect that provision of 


the constitution. He insisted that the “domestic vio- 
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lence” here referred to, was any violence attempted by 
the people; or any part of them, against the existing 
laws of a State. This was a. grant! of power, by. 
the people themselyes, to the general government, 
which took away from these same people the right ° 
of revolution; or, in other words, required that :rev- 
olution to be strong. enough, not only to-overcome 
the physical and legal power of the State govern- 
ment, but the power of the general government alsó.’ 
The constitution-of the United States recognises the 
charter government of Rhode Island’ as “a republi- 
can government,” having. power to protect itself 


from alteration or violence in any. shape. 


_ The last resolution of the committee undertakes 
to censure Mr. Pitman, (United States judge ‘in 


-Rhode Island,) and other citizens of Rhode Island, 


who held offices under! the general government, for~ 
their interference with arms in support of the State 
government. No complaint is made that, in thus’ 
acting, they were using any: of their official powers. 
Surely (said Mr. E.) this House will never sanction 
such an attenipt to scrutinize and condemn the con- 
duct of any man, in his capacity as a citizen of a _ 
State, upon the ground that -he was, at. the same 
time, an officer of the general government. His 
holding such an office does not supersede, nor in any 
wise interfere with, his rights or duties as a citizen 
of the State: Mr. E. concluded by remarking, that 
he was anxious not unnecessarily to detain the 
House at this late hour of the session, and by apol- 
ogizing for the desultory character of his remarks, 
which would find their excuse in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was compelled to make 


them. , 
Mr. WILLIAMS made a brief address in reply 


- to Mr. E.—contending that the people were the sov- 


ereign power, and that they had the inalienable right 
to. alter, abolish, or amend their form of governh- 
ment, at their will and pleasure; and that govern- 
ments could only rightfully exist by the consent of 
he governed. 

The morning hour having expired, the gentleman 
was cut off in the midst of his remarks. 

Mr. HAMMETT inquired what the regular or- 
der of business was now. 

The SPEAKER replied that it was the bills, res- 
olutions, &c., on the Speaker's table, (amongst 
which was the resolution for the annexation of 
Texas.) 

Mr. HAMMETT hoped the House would pro- 
ceed with the regular order of business. 

Mr. BARNARD said there were yet several ap- 
propriation bills which had not been acted upon; 
and, amongst others, were the bills making appro- 
priations for the army and navy for the next fiscal 
yar For the purpose of disposing of those bills, 
he moved a suspension of the rules, that the House 
might resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union; and on that motion he 
called for the yeas and nays. a 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being ta- 
ken, resulted thus—yeas 58, nays 113. os 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER then announced that the busi- 
ness in order was the executive communications 
and other matters on the Speaker’s table; and he an- 
nounced ‘a communication from the President of 
the United States.” : 

Mr. WINTHROP rose and called the attention 
of the Chair to the rule, which said that, after_the 
expiration of the morning hour, a motion may be 
made that the House, do now proceed to dispose of 
the business on the Speaker’s table. |. ` 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he would remove 
the difficulty by making sucha motion. ` E 

The motion was agreed tò. 

The SPEAKER then laid before the House a 
communication from. the President of the United 
States, in answer to a resolution from the House, 
calling for the correspondence which has passed be-” 
tween this government and that of Mexico in rela- 
tion to the claims. of our citizens for indemnities; 
and it was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER next announced a communica- 
tion from the Treasury Department. ; 

Mr. BARNARD said they had received one com- 
munication, and therefore it was competent for him — 


-to move that the rules be suspended, that the House 


might resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union; and he made such a mo- 
tion. [Loud cries of “Order,” “Go on with the 
business,” &c. ; oe : : 
The SPEAKER decided that: the House: had 
agreed to dispose of the business on the-Speak«r’s 


table; and therefore. the motion. of 
from New York was not in order. ; 
Mr. BARNARD appealed from: the décision of 
the Chair; and on the 
and nays, which were ordered. 
Mr. BARNARD desired the rule to be read. 


_ the gentleman 


[Cries ‘of “I object,” “Question,” “It is not debata-- |} 


ble,” “Go on with the orders,” &c.] 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Horus acting pro tem.) 
remarked that, if the House would leave the matter 
to the gentleman from New York and himself, there 
would be no difficulty. [Laughter.] 5 

Mr. BARNARD desired distinctly to understand 

- the grounds of-the Speaker’s decision. 

The SPEAKER restated them. ` a 

The vote was then taken onthe appeal, and 117 
voted in the affirmative, and 51 in the negative, `, 

So the decision of the’Chair stood as the judg- 
ment of the House. T ; 

The next communication was from the Secretary 
of the Treasury; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. i 

The amendment of the Senate to the bill for the 
relief of Samuel Neeley, came up, and was concur- 
red in. | : 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

The joint resolution “for annexing Texas to the 
United States,” which originated in the House and 
was this morning returned from the Senate with an 
amendment, came up next in order, the question be- 
ing on concurrence in the amendment. 

[The original resolution, as it passed the House, 
and the amendment adopted in the Senate, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Warxer, will be found in the Senate 
proceedings. | 

The amendment of the Senate having been read, 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL moved that it be com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and asked the previous question on this 
motion. 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to a point of order. He 
wished to inquire first whether the previous ques- 
tion, if sustained, did not cut off the motion to 
commit? ` 

The SPEAKER replied that it did not, inasmuch 
as, by the rules of the Flouse, the amendment, in- 
volving an appropriation, was required to be com- 
mitted. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Another rule of the House 
is, that this, and all other amendments, be com- 
mitted to the committee from whom the bill cma- 
mated, : 

The SPEAKER. The rule requires that this 
amendment shall be committed to the Committee of 
the Whole, as it contains an appropriation. The 
main question will be on the commitment. 

Mr. WINTHROP, How can a vote of the 
House compel another thing than the rule of the 
House requires? 

Mr. C. J. UNGERSOLL and Mr. JAMESON 
called the gentleman from Massachusetts to order. 

Mr. WINTHROP. L move to refer the amend- 
mentand the bill to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; and if the Chair decides this motion not to 
be in order, I take an appeal from the decision. 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on the 
appeal. 

Mr. WINTHROP. My point of order ia this: 
the rules of the House require thut every bill con- 
taining an appropriation shall be first discussed in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Therefore, no motion is required, and no vote of 
the House is required, to refer it to this committee. 
That being the case, the motion to commit to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is in order, petwith- 
standing the motion to refer to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. ‘The Speaker 
deciding the motion to refer to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs out of order, he took an appeal 
from the decision. ae 

The question, “Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the House?” was taken, 
and decided in the affirmative—yeas 129, nays 34. 

So the decision of the Chair being sustained, the 
motion of Mr. "Wiyruror was ruled out of order. 

Mr. SCHENCK. then raised the point of order 
“that the previous ‘question cuts off the motion to 
commit, that the bill containing an appropriation 


must be committed to the Committee of the Whole © 


on the state of the Union, and therefore the previ- 
ous question cannot be sustained, which makes the 
question debatable. If the Chair decided he had 
no right to debate it, he would take an appeal. 

The CHAIR overruled the point of order, and 
decided that the question was not debatable. 


appeal he called for the yeas 


I TA 


‘Mr. SCHENCK aj pealed from the decision of the 
chair, and called for the yeas and nays; which bein; 
ordered, the question was taken on the appeal, an 
resulted in sustaining the. decision ofthe Chair— 
yeas 120, nays 22, as follows: : hi i 
YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Bayly, Belser, Benton, “Bidlack, James Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron 
V. Brown, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shépard Cary, Catlin, Causin, 
Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinch, 
Clinton, Cobb, Coles,Cross, Cullom, J. W. Davis; Dawson, 


: Dean, Deberry, Déllet, Dillingham, Douglass, .Dromgoole, 


Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, French, 
Fuller, Goggin, Hale, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Herrick, 
Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard,” Hubbell, 
Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 


2 


W. J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, © 


Jameson, Cave Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew John- | 


son, George W, Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Labranche, 
Lumpkin, “Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, Mc- 
Clernand,. McConnell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Freeman 
H. Morse, Isaac B, Morse, Murphy, Norris, Parmenter, 
Payne, Purdy, David 8. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, 


Russell, Saunders, Senter, Thomas-H. Seymour, Simons,. 


John T, Smith, Spence, Steenrod, Stephens, John Stewart, 
Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, 
Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Went- 
worth, John White, Williams, 
Wright, Yancey ,‘and Yost—120. ‘ 

NAYS—Mesurs. Adams, Jeremiah Brown, Carroll, Dick- 
ey, Foot, Giddings, Grinnell, Harper; Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Irvin, Daniel P: King, Mclivaine, Edward J. Morris, 
Moseley, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rogers, Schenck, 
Tilden, Wethered, and Winthrop—22. 


Mr. W. HUNT moved to lay the amendment 
of the Senate on the table; and the yeas and nays 
being ordered, the question was taken and decided 
in the negative—yeas 59, nays 120, as follows: 

YEAS—Measrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Brengle, Jeremiah Brown, Carroll, Causin, Chilton, 
Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Richard D. 
Davis, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Willis 
Green, Grinnell, Grider, Edward 8. Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, 
Hudson, W, Hunt, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P, Ken- 
nedy, Daniel P. King, Mellvaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, 
Freeman H. Morse, Mosely, Paterson, Elisha R: Potter, 
Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, 
Schouck, Severance, Caleb B, Smith, Spence, Andrew 
Stewart, Summers, Thomasson, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, 
Vinton, Wethored, John White, Winthrop, and William 
Wright —-59. 

NAYS—Messrs, Anderson, Arrington, Bayly, Belser, 
Benton, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell 
Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Wil 
liam J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, cay ‘nate Carpen- 
ter, Jeremiah £, Cary, Shepard Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chap- 
man, Ankutus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb, 
Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davia, Dawson, 
Doan, Delet, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 
lap, Elis, Kilmer, Farlee, Ficklin, French, Faller, Ham- 
mett, Haralson, Henley, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Churles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, An- 
drew Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
MocCauslen, Maclay, MeClolHand, MeClernand. McConnell, 
McDowell, MeKay, Joseph Morris, Murphy, Newton, 
Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Emery D. Potter, 
Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Rolfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, Robinson, Russell, Sample, Saunders, Senter, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, 
Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, 
Allred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thompson, Tib- 
batts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth enjamin White, Wil- 
liams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, and Yost— 
120. 

Mr. E. J. MORRIS said there were many gen- 
tlemen absent who desired to vote on this subject; 
and therefore he asked for a call of the House, 
and on that he called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and being taken, it was decided in 
the negative. 

So the call was refused. 

Mr. RAMSEY inquired if it would be in order 
to move that the House take a recess for one hour. 
He made such motion, ` 

Mr. SAUNDERS inquired if the gentleman made 
the motion in good faith, and if he would go on to 
vote afterwards if the recess should be agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEY made some reply, which was in- 
audible at the re dare desk. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion for a recess 
to be out of order. 

Mr. CARROLL moved to lay the motion to 
commit on the table; and on that he called for the 
yeas and paya i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said that 
decided already. p 

The SPEAKER decided it to be out of order. 

_ Mr. CARROLL took an appeal from that decis- 
ion of the Chair; and on, that question he called for 
the yeas and nays. 
r. MeCONNELL moved to lay the appeal on 
the table; and on that he called for the yeas and 


naya, $ 
r. CARROLL said he did not wish to consume 


the time of the House, and therefore he withdrew 
his appeal. 


question had been 


Woodward, Joseph A. 


The SPEAKER again stated the question to be 


. on seconding: the demand for the previous question, 


which was seconded; the main question was..also 
ordered to be now put. oe 
The question then recurred on the motion to com- 
mit to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. — ` j , ; 
Mr. BARNARD ‘raised some. question, which 
was not heard in the confusion. = 
The SPEAKER decided it to be out of order. 
Mr. BARNARD appealed ` - 
The SPEAKER refused to entertain. the appeal; 


the same point having been before decided.. ` 


‘Mr. BARNARD appealed from that, decision. 
The SPEAKER refused to entertain that appeal. 
Mr. RAYNER rose, amidst loud cries of “ques- 


. tion.” He said he knew his rights, and gentlemen 


need not cry “question” to him. - In an important 
‘ease-like this, he said he should have preferred to- 
ee. Speaker himself. in the chair—not that he 
had any disrespect for the gentleman in the chair, 
(Me. Wi LLER was occupying the chair temporarily, 
for Mr. Jonzs, the Speaker.) He then said he rose 
to make-an inquiry from the Chair. : 
The SPEAKER. | The gentleman will cometo: 
order. ~ 
Mr. RAYNER. It is to a point of order that I- 
rise. : eos 
The SPEAKER. 
voint of order. ; ; 
Mr. RAYNER. My pointof order is this: The 
opinion of the Chair is subject to the decision of the 
House; and itis the right of any member to appeal 
from that opinion to the House, and throw himself 
on the justice of the House. That is the course 
my friend from New York takes; he takes an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and insists upon it. 


The gentleman will state his 


The SPEAKER, making no reply to either of 


the gentlemen, stated that the question would be on 
referring this bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I move that the House ad- 
journ. I do not think it isin a good condition for 
doing business. 2 

Mr. WETHERED asked for the yeas and nays, 
which -were ordered, and being taken, were yeas 
42, nays 127. f 

So the House refused to adjourn. . 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Hoprxiys occupying the 
chair) stated that the question recurred on the refer- 
ence of the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYNER. I rise for the purpose of ex- 
plaining and retracting a remark made a few mo- 
ments since. I referred to the absence of the 
Speaker of the House, which I have since under- 
stood is occasioned by indisposition. 1 regret that I 
made the allusion, and retract it. 

The SPEAKER again propounding the question 
on the reference, 

Mr. BARNARD rose and inquired if a motion 
would be in order to suspend the rules to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. It is not. : 

Mr.. BARNARD. Iappeal from that decision of 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that 
this appeal has before been taken. kt is not again 
in order. 

Mr. BARNARD suggested that the former ap- 
peal was at another time and under other circum- 
stances. 

The SPEAKER. It is the same q@éstion and on 
the same subject. The question is on referring the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

The question was taken and decided in the afirm- 
ative. ` . j 

Mr. BARNARD called for the yeas and nays on 
this question. 


The CHAIR said it was too late, the question was 


| already decided. : 


Mr. BARNARD said he rose and called for the 


yeas and nays before the decision of the Chair was 
announced. 


The CHAIR said he did not hear the gentleman 
call for the yeas and nays. The question was dis- 
tinctly put, and allowing a sufficient time for the re- 


i sponse, the decision was announced. 


Mr. SLIDELL moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 


The SPEAKER said the first business in order 
was the remainder of the bills on the Speaker's table 
Mr. TIBBATTS moved to reconsider the vote by 


— 


Texas bill. ` 

The motion being agreed. to, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. C. Jonnson in the chair.) 

Mr. WELLER moved that the committee take 
up the joint resolution, for the annexation of Texas 
to the Union, with the amendment of the Senate. ` 

Mr. WINTHROP asked if there was no busi- 
ness before the committee which had the precedence. 
If so, the Texas resolution could not be taken up 
till that business was postponed. . ' 

Mr. BARNARD inquired if the appropriation 
bills had not the precedence under a rule of the 
House. 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. ; 

Mr. BARNARD then moved that the committee 
take up the army appropriation bill: rejected without 
a division. nae | 


Mr. BARNARD then moved that the committee, 
take up the navy appropriation bill, and called for 


tellers on the motion. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs Wintnnrop, and 
Stewart of Connecticut, were opponiet, who, on 
taking the vote, reported—ayes 52, noes 99. 

The question recurred on taxing up the joint res- 
olution for the annexation of Texas to the Union, 
withthe amendments of the Senate, and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

The amendment of the Senate having been read, 

Mr. WELLER moved that the committee rise. 

Mr. PEYTON offered an amendment. . 

The CHAIR said it was not in order, there being 
a motion penging: 

Mr. RAYNER asked if it was in order to move 
to amend the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 
by adding the words, “and report the bill to the 
House. 

The CHAIR said it would not be in order. 

The question was then put on Mr. WELLER’s 
motion, and it being decided in the affirmative, the 
committee rose and reported progress. ; 


Mr. JAMESON then submitted a resolution that 
all debate on the joint resolution in Committee of 
the Whole shall cease in five minutes after the same 
ghall again be taken up in Committee of the Whole, 
and that the committee should then proceed to vote 
upon the amendments pending, and that might be 
offered; after which it should report the resolution 
to the House as amended. Mr. J. moved the pre- 
vious question on. this resolution, which was sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered. 


Mr. BARNARD called for the yeas, and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The main question, being on the adoption of Mr. 
Jameson’s resolution, was then put, and decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 128, nays 51. 

On motion by Mr. WELLER, the.rules were sus- 
pended, and the House again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. C. Jounson in the chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, together with the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE obtained the floor for the 
five minutes allowed for debate, and said before he 


commenced the remarks which he designed to offer _ 


to the committee, he desired to inquire if it was ne- 
cessary that he should make a motion to entitle him 
to makea speech. 

The CHAIRMAN said the amendment of the 
Senate was before the committee, and the gentleman 
could speak on that. 

Mr. SCHENCK rose and was. about to make 
some remark. ; 

Mr, DROMGOOLE said he hoped the gentleman 
from Ohio would not interrupt him. 

. Mr. SCHENCK hoped the five minutes would 

be divided between him and the gentleman from Vir- 
inia. 

$ Mr. DROMGOOLE said the gentleman had had 


` that theterritory should be equally divided into fre 
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as riiuch of it as could. be allowed him, and he 


, could not be allowed to have any more. [A voice, 


“Oh, give him two and a half.”} He thought jest- 
ing had gone far enough. ty Set be 
ir. RAYNER inquired if the resolutions had 
been taken up by the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN replied that they had. ; 
Mr. DROMGOOLE said he wasabout to say thai 
an extraordinary effort-had been rade to defeat this 


“great proposition; but it had been sent to, and was 


returned from the Senate, and.he begged to call the 
attention of the committee to the source from which 
the intimation had come, on which the gentlemen 
op porie were here acting. ee Rn Ti 

‘He begged to read from the National Intelligen- 
cer. He was proceeding to read the following pass- 
age from the Intelligencer.of this morning, a Sa he 
was called to order: ` 


“Our readèrs must not fall into the error of supposing 
that this decision hy the Senate settles the Texas question. 
It unsettles it, on the contrary, apparently beyond the pos- 
sibility of its ‘being determined at the present session of 
Congress. Itis hardly possible that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with one-half of all the business of the session in 
its hands untouched, can again reach a question -which, 
once taken up, will leave for other business no remainder 
of the session. But, should the question he reached, it is 
still less within the compass of probability that the amend- 
ment made hy the Senete will receive the sanction of the 
House. The joint resolution passed by chence: that chance 
can hardly again recur. : 

“We could have wished, indeed, that the sanctity of the 
constitution, and the rights of the Senate, had been vindica- 
ted by that body itself; but there js consolation in the re- 
flection that, in the checks and balances of the government, 
and especially of each House of Congress upon the other, 
a compensation is sometimes happily to be found, and may 
be hoped to be found in this case, for the confusion of the 
senses under which bodies even so elevated as the Senate 
of the United States sometimes stray from the path of right 
and duty.” 


Mr. WETHERED called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. WINTHROP also rose to a question of or- 
der. He believed it was the rule in the House not 
to allude to what had taken place in committee, and 
he also believed it was not in order in committee 
to allude to what had taken place in the House, 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS also rose to a point of 
order. : 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said that was not in order, 
as there was already one question of order pend- 


ing. 

Sar. WINTHROP reiterated his point of order, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said when he was out of or- 
der, and was called to order by the Chair, he would 
submit. 

Mr. SCHENCK called spon the gentleman from 
Virginia to take his seat, auch, he understood, being 
the requirements of the rule when a gentleman was 
called to order. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said he had not yet been de- 
cided to be out of order. 

Some further conversation ensued, and then Mr. 
Dromcoore surrendered the floor. 


Mr. PEYTON submitted an amendment to pro- 
vide that, in the terms of the admission of Texas, 
it should be stipulated that that part which lies 
south of 36° 30’, commonly_ known as the compro- 
mise line, should be admitted as free or slave States, 
as the people of such States may determine when 
they apply to be admitted into the Union; and, fur- 
thermore, that it shall be also stipulated and de- 
clared that the public debt of Texas shall in no 
event become a charge on the United States. 


Mr. JAMESON remarked that that was already 
provided for in the resolutions. 

Mr. PEYTON called for tellers; and they were 
ordered; and Messrs. Burge and Winrurop were 
appointed; and they reported 39 in the affirmative, 
and 98 in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAMPLE then offered an amendment, which 
was not heard distinctly, but it was understood to 
prerio that one of the terms of admission should: 

e the freedom of the territory of Texas from 
slavery. : 

The vote on the amendment was taken by 
Messrs Winturor and G. W. Jowes, tellers, who 
reported 37 in the affirmative, and 87 in the nega- 
tive. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAMPLE then offered an amendment as a 
proviso, to fix as a basis of admission of Texas, 


and slave States. 
On this the vote was 35 in the affirmative; and 93 

in the negative. i an: 
Mr. HARDIN offered an amendment to provide 


that in no event shall the debt of Texas be acharge: ` 
on the governmentofthe United States. . go oe 
‘It was rejected—3] in the affirmative, and 10 


the negative. : é ay eRe 
Mr. BARNARD offered an amendment to strike 
out certain words, the effect of -which would be to 
deprive the President of the discretion given to him 
in the resolution to negotiate. on Mr. M. Brown’s 
or Mr. Benron’s plan, as he may think proper... 
Mr. J. P. KENN EDY offered an amendment, 
the precise purport of which was notheard. - i 
It was rejected—31 in the affirmative, and 90 in 


- the negative. 


Mr. GIDDINGS moved an ameudment ‘to the 
amendment of the Senate, to adda proviso to- the 
second clause, that all the negotiations. be made on 
the express understanding that, in fixing the ratio 
of representation in Congress, no State hereafter to 
be formed out of the territory included im the bounda- 
ries of Texas shallinclude other than:the free popu- 


lation therein: rejected. O 

Mr. SCHENCK moved án amendment to ‘the 
amendment, in the form of a proviso at the same 
place, that this annexation and cession do not take 
effect unless some of the territory ceded by the re- 
public of Texas shall be found 'to lie north’ of 36 
degrees 30 minutes of north latitude. : 

Mr. S. asked for tellers; which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected—ayes 34, noes 87. ker i 


The question being on concurring in the amend- 
ment of the Senate, it was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative without a division, : 

The committee then rose, and reported the amend- 
ment to the House. 

The question then being on- concurring in the 
amendment of the Senate reported from the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. HOGE, successful above many other com- 
petitors for the floor, moved the previous question. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded, and the main question was ordered. 

Mr. BRODHEAD, and other gentlemen, asked 
for the yeas and nays on the main question; which 
were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 132, nays 76, as follows: 


YEAS--Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Belser, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhott, 
Broadhead, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, 
Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepard Cary, 
Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, 
Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John. 
W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Delet, Dillingham, , Doug- 
lass, Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Elis, Farlee, Ficklin, 
Foster, French, Fuller, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, Haral- 
son, Hays, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Anarew Kennedy, Preston King, Kirk- 
patrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, Me- 
Causlen, Maclay, McClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, Mé- 
Dowell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Murphy, 
Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, 
Purdy, Rathbun, David S. ‘Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russell, St. Jobn, Saunders, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, Simpson, ' 
Slidell, John 'E. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steen- 
rod Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred 
P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, ‘Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, 
Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, Benjamin White, 
Williams, Woodward, Joseph A, Wright, Yancey, and 
Yost—132. > 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, Brengle, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buffing- 
ton, Carroll, Causin, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Collamer, , . 
Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deber- 
ry, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Go sgin, Willis 
Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Edward $. Ham in, Hardin, 
Harper, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B., 
Johnson, John P Kennedy, Daniel P. King, McIlvaine, 
Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Newton, Paterson, Peyton, Phænix, Pollock, Elisha R. Pot- 
ter, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, 


„Rodney; Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, Severance, 


Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Andrew Stewart, 
Summers, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Weth- 
ered, John White, Winthrop, and William Wright—76. 

So the amendment of the Senate waszconcurred 
in. 

Mr. McCONNELL moved to reconsider the vote}. 
and on this demanded the previous question. 

The demand for the previous question was seconded; 
the main question was ordered; and being taken, 
as decided in the negative. : 

Thus, the joint resolution “for annexing Texas tothe 
United States” is finally passed, and awaits only the 
signature of the President to become a law. 

Mr. McK AY moved that the House. resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. . 


“Mr. WETH 
journ: rejected, 

The motion of Mr. McKay was agreed to, and 
the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
‘Whole ‘on the state of the Union, (Mr. Duncan in 
the chair.) = ; sy i 
- Mr. McKAY moved that the committee.take up 
the naval appropriation bill; which motion was 
agreed to. 

“The bill being read, Be te les 
» Mr. SLIDELL ‘offered an amendment. providing 
that the appointments of midshipmen shall hereafter 
be made in due’ proportion from the several States 
and Territories; and = ' ` 

After some remarks from Mr. BRINKERHOFF in 
favor of the motion, it was agreed to. i 

Mr. PARMENTER offered ‘an amendment pro- 
viding thatno further appointments. shall be made 
of thegrade of commander, till the number is re- 
duced to 65; after which, there shall not be a greater 
number of commanders than 65 in the service. This 
was agreed to. pee de f : 

The section making appropriations for pay, being 
read, | 

_Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to strike out the pro- 
vision for the pay of the chief engineer, there 
being no such officer authorized dy law. 

Mr. McKAY made some remarks in opposition 
to the motion; and, after some further conversation, 
the motion was waived for the present. 

On motion by Mr. McK AY, the bill was farther 
amendéd by increasing the appropriation for the 
salary of the naval storekeeper at Memphis, T'en- 
nessee, from $1,250 to $1,500; which was agreed to. 

Mr. J. A. BLACK offered an amendment making 
an appropriation of $11,800 for tilt-hammer and 
machinery in the anchor-shop of the Washington 
navy-yard. 

Mr. PRATT offered some remarks in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Buack’s amendment was rejected. 

Some conversation ensued respecting that amend- 
ment, in which Messrs. HOLMES, PRATT, 
McKAY, J. A. BLACK, and others took part. 

Mr. POLLOCK moved that the committee rise; 
on which the vote wag 32 in the affirmative, and 66 
in the negative ; no quorom voting. 

The committee rose and reported that fact to the 
House. 

Mr. HALE moved that when the House adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock ; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYNER moved that the House do now 
adjourn. 

On this motion the yos and nays were ordered 
and taken, and resulted thus: yeas 21, nays 81; so 
the motion was negatived. 

Mr. HAMLIN, adverting to the fact of no quo- 
rum voting, moved a call of the House ; agreed to, 

The roll was called, und 124 members answered 
to their names. 

Mr. VINTON moved to dispense with further 
proceedings in the call: carried. | : 

Mr. JAMESON moved a resolution to terminate 
debate in ten minutes on the bill under considera- 
tion in committee, and that the committee then pro- 
ceed to vote on theamendments that may be offered, 
and report the same, with the amendments agreed to, 
to the House. _ 

Mr. RATHBUN moved an amendment, to limit 
the time for debate to one minute. . 

The previous question was asked and seconded, 
and the main question was ordered; and being 
taken, the amendment of Mr. Rarnsun was re- 
jected, and the original resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WETHERED moved that the House ad- 
journ: rejected. 5 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the Committee of the 
Whole on the stute of the Union resumed its ses- 
sion, and the consideration of the above bill, Rppro- 
priating for the naval service, (Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, 
in the chair.) , 

The question was again put on the amendment of 
Mr. J.A. BLACK, appropriating $11,800 for a tilt 
hammer for the Washingion navy yard anchor 
shop; and it was rejected, 

Mr. HAMMETT offered an amendment appro- 

riting $19,300 for compensation to the heirs of 
Robert ulton, in fullof his claims against the gov- 
ernment for inventing floating steam batteries, super- 
intending the building of- the steam trigate Fulton 
Re, &e. oe Pee i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether the amend 
ment was in order. : 

The CHAIR decided that it was not in order, 
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RED moved that the House ad- 


agreedto.. BS ; aia, 
Mr. McKAY offered a proviso to.come in under- | 


Mr. E. J. MORRIS offered an amendment to 
strike out the appropriation: for- thé Washington 
aavy yard, and accompanied ‘his motion with some 
remarks; after which he withdrew it. =. 

Mr. RATHBUN offered: an amendment appro- 
priating $3,000 for building bulk head and sea wall, 
and repairs:of shores at Sackett’s harbor nayy, yard: 


the appropriation of $600,000, that $17,202 of the 
money shall be appropriated to the building of a 
depot for charts and instruments: eed to. ` 


- Mr. HAMMETT then renewed his amendment. 
making an appropriation for Robert Fulton’s heirs as’ 


above stated. . f 

The CHAIR decided it to be out of order. 

Mr HAMMETT appealed from the decision of 
the Chair; and on taking the question the decision 
of the Chair was sustained by the committee. 

. Mr. ELMER offered an amendment providing 
that articles of the growth, produce, and manufacture 
of the United States shall have the preference [in 
purchases made for the naval service} when they 
can be obtained of proper quality and fair price. 

- Mr. HOLMES raised the question whether this 
amendment was in order. 

The CHAIR decided that it was in order. 

Mr. D. P. KING offered an amendment to the 
amendment, providing for abolishing the spirit 
ration, and substituting a commutation of money in 
lieu thereof. X 

On taking the question the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected, and the question being put 
on the amendment, it was also rejected. 

Mr. HAMLIN offered an amendment to provide 
for a semi-annual inspection of the marine corps, 
and an annual report to be made thereon by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy: rejected. : 

Mr. HALE submitted an amendment to repeal 
all laws authorizing corporal punishment in the 
navy: rejected, 

r. PARMENTER offered an. amendment to 
regulate the number of midshipmen in the navy. It 
was agreed to, ; 

Several other amendments were offered by Messrs. 
PARMENTER, HUNGERFORD, WILLIAM J. 
BROWN, REDING, &c. 

Mr. PARMENTER offered several by direction 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which he is 
chairman. One of these, which was agreed to, was 
intended to provide that but one purser employed at 
navy yards shall, at the same time, be entitled to the 
pay paid by law for that service. Another extend- 
ed to the marine service the operation of the law re- 
cently passed in relation to the enlistment of boys, 
and the extension of the time of service. 

Other amendments were offered by Messrs. 
D. P. KING and SIMPSON. 

A further amendment of Mr. WETHERED 
was rejected. f 

On motion of Mr. HAMMETT, the committee 
rose and reported the bill and the amendments 
adopted to the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved the previous question; 
which was seconded, 

The main question was ordered. 

Mr. SAMPLE moved that the House adjonrn: 
rejected. : 

Mr. McKAY called for the reading of all the 
amendments, that the question might be taken at 
once on all those, to which objection was not made. 

The suggestion being acquiesced in, all the aniend- 
ments not hereinafter mentioned were concurred in 
en masse. : 

On the amendment enacting that no further ap- 
pointments of commanders in the navy shall be 


made until the number is reduced to 65, which shall - 


not hereafter be increased: unless authorized by law, 

Mr. HOLMES asked the yeas- and nays; which 
were refused. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, read 
a third time, and passed. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. McKAY asked the consent ef the House to 


‘go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, to take up the army bill, which had been 
fully considered some time since and was laid aside 
to make room for the army retrenchment bill. It 
would take but ten minutes for the debate. 

He moved a resolution to terminate debate on thia 
bill in ten minutes, and moved the previous question. 

Mr. E. J. BLACK objected to terminating debate 
so soon. If the resolution was pressed, he should 
move to adjourn. 


„The demand. for the previous question was sec- 
‘orided, the- main question was ordered, and being 
taken, the resolution was. agreed to. ae 

_ Mr. STILES and Mr. HARDIN moved an ad- 


} journment: rejected. 


On motion of. Mr- McKAY, the House resolved 
ito a Committee of. the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Hamiin of Maine inthe chair. ).. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved an amendment pro- 
viding that, after Ist June next, thè one-inspector 
general shall net receive compensation, the office of 
the other having been abolished by act of 1842, .. 

Mr. H. explained the propriety of the. amend- 
ment..." i 5 
` Mr. McKAY opposed’ it as unnecessary,- pro- 
vision on. the subject having been made in another 
bill. , 

He referred to thé subject of national foundries, 
exhibiting. the reductions in appropriations proposed 
by the bill for this purpose, and vindicating the bill 
in this and other particulars. 

Mr. BAKER objected, on a point of order, to the 
discussion of this subject on the amendment pend- 


ing. 

The objection was overruled. by the Chair. | 

The allotted time for debate expired, 

Mr. LUCAS made made an unsuccessful appeal 
to the House to grant him a few moments to reply 
to Mr. McK.’s remarks on the subject of national 
foundries. 

The committee proceeded to vote. 

The question was taken, and the amendment of 
Mr. Huncerrorp was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY offered an amendment providing 
that the three horses for which general officers are 
allowed forage, shall be owned, and actually kept by 
them: agreed to. 

Mr. G. DAVIS offered an amendment appropria- 
ting $5,000 for barracks and improvements at New- 
port, Kentucky: rejected. 

Mr. A. C. DODGE offered the following amend- 
ment: : 

For the payment of quartérmasters’ and subsistence stares 
furnished by citizens of lowa Territory tothe militia of said 
Territory, called into service in the autumn and winter of 
1838 and 1839, and mustered by Lieutenant D. Ruggles, of 
the United States army, under a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, three thousand four hundred and eighty- 
four dollars. 

Mr. McKAY offered an amendment for one of 
his colleagues on the Committee of Ways and 
Means, which said committee had authorized him 
to offer, appropriating $2,000 for continuing the 
meteorological observations under the direction of 
the Surgeon General. 

Mr. M. said he did not approve of this amend- 
ment himself, but offered it for the gentleman’ who 
was instructed to do so, in his absence. This amend- 
ment was rejected. : ; 

Mr. STILES offered an amendment. making an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase of two 
suitable sites, and the commencement of buildings 
thereon for national foundries for the fabrication of 
arms for the land and naval service, one at North- 
ampton county, Pa., and the other at Cass county, 
Georgia. 

Mr. McKAY raised the question of order that 
there was no law authorizing the appropriation. 

Mr. STILES replied, and read a law authorizing 
the establishment of foundries. 

Phy CHAIR decided the amendment to be out of 
order. 

Mr. STILES appealed; but on taking the ques~ 
tion on the appeal, the decision of the Chair was af- ` 
firmed. ` 

Mr. STILES offered an amendment appropria- 
tiong $2,000 for defraying the expenses of examina- 
uon and surveys for the purpose of ascertaining two 
suitable sites, one in Pennsylvania, and the other in 
Georgia, for national foundrys for the fabrication 
of arms for the land and naval service of the United 
States. ` 

Mr. BRENGLE moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out that part designating the States, and 
inserting a proviso for the appointment of three com- 
missioners to select suitable sites. 

This amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCLERNARD offered to amend the 
amendment by appropriating $25,000 for purchasing 
asite, and commencing the necessary works fora 
national foundry at Massac, Illinois. i 

Mr. McKAY raised the same objection, that the 
appropriation was not sanctioned byan existing 
aw. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND said that the appropriation 
was sanctioned by law, for there had been an appro» 
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priation made for the. survey and selection of a site; 
and the site had actually. been selected at Massac. 
‘Mr. M. here read the‘act-he referred to. 

The CHAIR decided that the amendment wasin 
order; when the question was put on it and it-was 
rejected. : ` : 

“MreR. CHAPMAN offered an amendment to the 
amendment, by adding after the word “Georgia” 
the words “or Alabama.” k 

. This amendment was also rejected’ - 

Mr. BIDLACK offered an amendment as a- sub- 
stitute for Mr. Srites’s amendment,afterwards mod- 
ified by him in substance as follows: Authorizing 
the President to appoint a board. of commissioners, 
consisting of officers ofthe army, navy, and topo- 
graphical engineers, whose duty it shall be to select 
two suitable sites for natiqnal foundries. 

Mr. COBB raised the question of order. 

The CHAIR decided the amendment to be in or- 
der; when, in putting the question on it, it was re- 
jected. 

The question recurring on Mr. Srives’s amend- 
ment, ' ` 

` Mr. A. P. STONE moved to strike out Georgia 
and insert Ohio: rejected. 

Mr. BRENGLE moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out Pennsylvania and Georgia, and in- 
serting “one to be located east, and the other west, of 
the Alleghany mountains: rejected. 

The question was then put. on Mr. Srirxs’s 
amendment, when it was rejected. `- a ; 

Mr. LUCAS desired the: indulgence. of ten min- 
utes to explain an amendment which he offered; 
but objection was made, and a conversation ensued 
thereon. 

His amendment proposed to increase the appro- 
priation for the manufacture of arms at the national 
armories from $200,000 to $306,000. The vote 
thereon was 62 in the affirmative, and 42 in the neg- 
ative—no quorum voting. 

Tellers were called for and ordered, and Messrs. 
Hunecerrorp and Woopwarp were appointed, and 
they reported 62 in the affirmative, and 22 in the 
negative—still no quorum voting. 

r. LUCAS called upon the committee to rise 
and report that fact to the House. 

The committee rose and reported accordingly. 

Mr. McKAY said it was -very important that 
this bill should be passed to-night. He therefore 
moved a call of the House. í 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved that the House adjourn; 
which was negatived. f 

The question was put on the motion for a call, 
and 43 voted in the affirmative, and 34 in the nega- 
tive, i 

The call was therefore ordered. 

Mr. WINTHROP again moved an adjournment. 
(It wanted but 15 minutes to 10 o’clock.) 

The motion was negatived. l 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the roll. After he 
had proceeded some time, 

Mr. McK AY said he would withdraw the call, on 
the understanding that the House would. consent to- 
morrow to take it up and suspend the rule which 
prevents bills being sent to the Senate during the 
last three days of the session. : 

The understanding was tacitly entered into; and 
all ot proceedings under the call were sus- 

ended. : 

j On Mr. McKAY’S motion, one of the appropria- 
tion bills which had come back from the Senate was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. RITTER: A memorial from a committee appoint- 
ed by the citizens of Reading, Pennsylvania, in town meet- 
ing, setting forth the advantages said town offers asa site 
for locating a national foundry; its centrality in regard to 
the points ofdefence; its facilities of obtaining iron, coal, 
water-power, and its healthfulness; its connection with the 
main channels of transpostation—the Philadelphia and 
Pottsville railroad, und Schuylkill and -Union canals, pass- 
ing through the place where iron and coal of the best qual- 
ities, and in abundant quanties, are at hand atthe cheapest 
rates, and having, within the limits of Berks county, an 
area of 900 square miles, 15 furnaces, 1 rolling mill and fac- 
tory, and2} forges: referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: The petition from Allegany county, 
New York, praying a reduction of postage, and fora law to 
elect postmasters by the people. à 

By Mr. CROSS; The petition of John T. Williamson and 
EHen P. Bryan for the passage ofan act authorizing them 
to enter a half quarter section of land in Arkansas. 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Joseph Morrill and 47 
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others, citizens of Dover, New Hampshire, that the. “area 
‘of freedom” may beenlarged upon its northern as well-as 
southern boundary, by the annexation of the two Canadas 
to thejUnion: referred to the Committee ón Foreign Affairs. 
The remonstrance of John P. Varney and 215. others, legal 
voters of the town of Dover, New Hampshire, against the 
annexation of Texas to the Union: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, at 

By Mr. MURPHY: The proceedings ‘ofa public meeting 
ofthe citizens of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, in re- 
lation to a reduction of the.rates of postage, and’ in favor 
ofthe Senate bill on that subject: referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. © ` 


7 5 SF. 7 

The following amendment was offered by Mr. 
Rozert Situ, on Wednesday evening, to the river 
and harbor bill, and accidentally omitted in the re- 
port of that day’s proceedings: 

For the Cumberland road, to be divided in equal parts in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, $300,000. : i 


Agreed to—yeas 70, nays 43. 


Mr. C. M. Reen also offered the following amend- 
ment:. i 


For a ship canal around the Falls of St. Mary, and extend- « 


ing ship navigation to Lake Superior, to be expended under 
the direction oí the Secretary of War, $100,000. 


Rejected. De- , 


Mr. Harper offered the following as an amend- 
ment, and it was adopted: 

Provided, that no part of the sum appropriated for the 
erection of said bridge‘shall be expended, until the owner 
or owners of the land necessary for the erection ot said 


bridge shall relinquish all clam for damages to the United 
States for said land. z 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOLE. 


As my remarks a few nights ago on the resolu- 
tions for admitting the republic of Texas into the 
Union were imperfectly reported, no doubt from the 
difficulty of hearing where the reporters were seat- 
ed, and as the state of my health precludes the pos- 
sibility of my writing out these remarks at length, 
I propose simply and distinctly to state some of the 
leading propositions I advanced on that occasion, 
which you will oblige me by publishing. 

I commenced by stating that all the senators who 
had spoken against the pending ‘resolution had dis- 
tinctly affirmed and laboriously argued that the 
framers of the constitution, in granting to Congress 
the power to “admit new States into this Union,” 
intended to limit that power to States “arising with- 
in the then existing territories of the United States;” 
and yet that every one of these senators, with the 
exception perhaps of the senator from Massachu- 
setts, had as distinctly admitted, throughout the re- 
maining portion of their speeches, that Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, were constitutionally ad- 
mitted as States of this Union, although they have 
arisen in territory that then belonged to a foreign power. 
That if this palpable and suicidal contradiction, in 
which senators seemed to forget at one end of their 
speeches what they had maintained at the other, 
could be reconciled atall, it must be by a process 
of logical reasoning. and metaphysical require- 
ment, which might be ingenious, but, I must 
add, ingenious beyond all comprehension. That 
there was ‘no middle course” by which sen- 
ators could “reach the height of this great ar- 
gument;” but that they must either admit that 
the power of Congress to “admit new States” 
extended beyond the territory embraced in the lim- 
its of the United States at the time the constitution 
was adopted, and had no limit but the discretion of 
Congress, or they must be driven to the unavoidable 
alternative of affirming, with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, that all the combined departments of this 
governments were constitutionally incompetent to 


admit Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, into this | 


Union, and that there was no human power by 
which this could be rightfully done, but that whic 
made the federal constitution—the consent of all the 
States given by the people of each assembled in con- 
vention, That it was impossible to urge any argu- 
ment to show: that Congress could constitutionally 
admit the State of Louisiana, peopled mainly by 
foreigners, speaking a different language that 
would not more conclusively justify the admission 
of Texas, formerly pertaining to the United States, 
and almost exclisively peopled by native born citi- 
zens of the United States, speaking our language, 
educated in the same schools, worshiping at the 
same altars, and imbued with the same political 
principles with ourselves. : 


On the construction of the words “new States |} 


may be admitted by the Congress into this Union,” 
it had been shown by Mr. Buchanan and others that 


| the propositior originally submitted to the conven- 


It tion was, “to. admit new States lawfully arising 
J] within the limits of the United States; and: that as 


the clause finally adopted. contained no. such limita- 
tion, the inference was clear, upon eyery sound prin- 
ciple of construction, that no such limitation was.in- 
tended. In answer to. this, Mr. Rives very. inge- 
niously contended that. Vermont was: thén in a sọrt' 
of rebellious attitude toward New York; and that, to 
avoid her exclusion upon the ground that. she 
might. not be regarded as a State lawfully arising 
within the limits of the United States, the convention 
gave up the the whole of. the clause ofiginally pro- 
posed, and adopted the clause as it now stands, con- 
taining no limitation at all. ‘To this I replied that it 
was against every rule:of rational construction to 
suppose that the convention, to get rid-of one limita- - 
tion, had given up another ten times as important. 
That if the object fad been merely to meet`the case 
of Vermont, it would have been effected more nat- 
urally and. easily by simply striking out the word 
“lawfully,” and then the clause would have. provid- 
ed for tc admission of ‘new States arising within 
the limits of the United States;” expressly imposing a 
limitation upon the power of admitting new States, 
which senators on the other side of the house say 
the convention intended, though they deliberately” 
abandoned the words that would have expressed 
that intention! That to suppose the convention, in- 
tending this limitation, had deliberately abandoned 
the clause containing it, and sybstituted another as 
unlimited in its terms, as it is clear and unequivocal, 
would be to ascribe to that wise and patriotic as- 
sembly the folly and wickedness of creating in the 
constitution an intentional ambiguity. : 

As to the treaty-making power, I remarked 
that some senators had devoted one-half of 
their speeches to the purpose of proving the 
power of making treaties exclusively belonged 
to the President and two-thirds of the Senate—a 
self-evident proposition, which no body denicd—but 
had entirely overlooked the questions really in- 
volved: What is a treaty, and what are subjects ex- 
clusively embraced in the scope of the treaty-making 
power? ‘That to assert that every compact with 
a foreign power was necessarily a treaty, was 
to assume the proposition in controversy, and, 
in reference to the question before the Senate, was 
precisely the reverse of the fact. That the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union as necessarily in- 
volved. the acquisition of the territory embraced in 
the limits of that republic, as the purchase of a 
mansion would involve the-acquisition of the soil 
on which it stood; and that the compact we propose 
to make. could not be constitutionally made by any 
power but that which can ‘admit new States into 
this Union,” and was anything but a treaty. In 
answer to the strange and incomprehensible assump- 
tion that Congress may constitutionaly. admit 
Texas into the Union, provided the treaty-making 
power shall first acquire the territory, [denied that 
the constitution gave any color to a proposition so 
absurd and anomalous. That even if this were 
simply a question of acquiring territory, without 
admitting the State, the constitution does not assign 
that function, either to the treaty-making, or to the law- 
making power; but leaves it.to be accomplished by 
the one or the other, according to circumstances. 
That if, indeed, one branch of the government 
had a preference over the other, all the.analogies of 
the constitution gave that preference to Congress, as 
being exclusively vested with the power of making 
war and conquests, the most usual mode of acquir- 
ing territory; and of raising revenue, and thereby 
providing the only means of acquiring territory in 
the only other mode—to wit, by purchase. In the case 
of acquiring territory by conquest, it is clearly and 
exclusively the act of the war-making power; and 
Congress would proceed to organize a provincial 
government, without even the form of a treaty. 
That in the case of acquisition by purchase, though 
the formal parts of the transaction are usually, 
as a mere matter of convenience, performed 
by the treaty-making power, the, substance 
of the ‘compact—the stipulated payment of 
a sum of ‘money for a given. extent 
of territory—could only be performed by Con- 
gress, which was exclusively invested with ‘the 
pore of raising and appropriating money.. “That 

r. Jefferson, in the height of his popularity, did 
not dare to purchase Louisiana until Congress had 
given its consent by appropriating a large sum of 
money, under the disguise of secret service; but no- 
toriously to be applied to the. purpose. of making 
that great acquisition to the United-States. ~ 

In answer to the doctrine advanced by .mosf.of 


the opponents of the resolution, that the treaty-ma- 
king power'was. designed by the convention as a 
great conservative power as against. Congress, I 
stated that it was a notion founded upon a.total mis- 
conéeption of. the checks and responsibilities of our 
system of govérnment: ‘That the power of makin 

treaties was not conferred upon the President and 
his. senatorial-council of advisers because they 
were supposed to be a safer depository -df power, 
but because the President, being a single-individual, 


was better qualified to conduct negotiations with the. 


secrecy indispensable to success, and the Senate, be- 
inga small body, could be more easily assembled 


and consulted, “That nothing could be more ex- ` 


travagant than the supposition that the treaty-ma- 


king power was intended as acheck upon Congress _ 


or the law-making power, or in any respect conser- 
vative. That a brief analysis of those two powers 
would show ‘that, when’ the Senate consisted of 
twenty-six. members, in every case of a conflict be- 
tween Congress as the law-making power and this 
boasted treaty-making power, it was really a con- 
flict between the House of Representatives, coming 
directly from the people, a majority of the Senate, 
representing the States, and the President, repre- 
senting both onthe ore hand, and a miserable frac- 
tion of four senators on the other—that being the 
‘precise difference between a majority and iwe-thirds 
of the Senate! ; ' 

l stated that it was as dangerous to curtail an ex- 
press. grant- of power by the refinements and subtle- 
ties of construction, as to enlarge it; as the same 
wand that could exorcise spirits could conjure them 


up; and [ was surprised to sec the advocates of, 


strict construction, particularly those who had been 
brought up at the feet—not af Gamaliel, but of one 
much greater—of Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of 
liberty—-senators whom I had tone known as State 
rights republicans of the “most strictest sect”—now 
engaged in this work of destroying an express grant 
by construction. Thatthe fanciful dangers anticipat- 
ed from assuming the power to admit ‘Texas by 
Congress without first acquiring the territory by 
treaty, would cqually exist under the singular and 
arbitrary construction of our opponents, For under 
that construction we can acquire Mexico to-day by 
treaty, and to-morrow admit it into the Union by 
act of Congress, with its miserable and hoterogeneous 
population of Indians and negroes, mulattoes and 
mestazoes, upon an equal footing with the other 
States. E 

Having now stated the prominent position taken 
in my remarks on the admission of Texas, I avail 
myself of the occasion to explnin n remark 1 made 
in reply to panier asked by Mr. Crivrenpen in 
the course of his speech. Relerring to my remarks 
on the war-making power, he inquired whether Con- 
gress, because it had the exclusive power to make 
war, could therefore make pence, and how this 
could be done? I replied, from my place, “by dis- 
banding the army and navy;” intending merely to 
show the absurdity of supposing that a war could, 
in fact, be continued aguinst the will of the only 
power that could make and carry it on. 1 will now 
explain how the war-making power can make peace. 
Mr. Crrrrenven, and his associates in debate, seem 
to have overlooked the fact that the war-making 
and law-making power includes the whole of the 
functionaries of the treaty-making power, except 
as many. senators as constitute the difference be- 
tween a majority and two-thirds of the Senate-—that 
is to say, elght members, all told, when the ee 
senators are all present. With this remark, I pro- 
ceed to trace the usual process.of making a treaty of 
peace. The President—a branch of the war-making 
power, and the sole depositary of all the positive 
and active functions of the treaty-muaking power— 
appoints a minister, with the consent of a majority 
of the Senate; and, without consulting the Senate, 
‘sends him to the court of the foreign belligerent, with 
instructions and full powers to make a treaty of 
peace. The treaty is signed by the ministers of the 
two powers, and ratified by the foreign government, 
upon which orders are despatched to the hostile 
armies and navies for a cessation ofarms. The 
treaty is brought to the United States, and submitted 
to the Senate for ratification. In the mean time 


. Congress passes. a law, disbanding the army and 


navy; but only a majority ofthe Senate can be in- 
duced to concur in the ratification of the treaty. 
This‘state of things has been constitutionally pro- 
duced by the functionaries of the war-making pow- 
er; and Fask, are the United States at war or peace? 
The foreign power has formally ratified. the treaty, 
and the United States has substantially ratified it by 
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` the best of all pledges, the constitutional act of the 
whole government, disbanding. the army- and navy; 


yet it is contended. that eight pertinacious and-pug- - 


nacious senators can keep the country in a-state of 
war for -an indefinite period, exhibiting the strange 
anomaly ofa war continued without armies or na- 
-vies, and against the will of both parties! Sach are 
the consequences of arraying a.small fraction of the 
Senate against the legislative power, under the guise 


of a conservative power. : : 
i GEO. McDUFFIE- 


IN SENATE. 
. Saturpay, March 1, 1845: 


Mr. ASHLEY moved to be excused from serving l 


on the Committee on Enrolled Bills, as his other 
duties precluded him from giving that attendance to 
the committee now required. He was excused. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, who said the duties 
of the committee till thé close of the session would 
he arduous, the Chair was authorized to appoint 
two members to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. CHOATE said it would be necessary to 
have a chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary-for the recess of Congress; and with a view of 
having one appointed in his place, he moved to be 
excused from serving on that committee. He was 
excused, 

On motion, the Chair was authorized to appointa 
chairman of the Committee on the Library in the 
room of Mr. CHOATE. 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported adversely on the House bills for the relief 
of Messrs. Elliott and Fitch; and the report was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. S. also reported back the House bill for the 
relief of Isaac Allen, with a recommendation that it 
pass. 

_Mr. EVANS reported back the House bill ma- 
king appropriations for the Indian service, with 
some amendments, and moved the printing of the 
amendments. . 

At the request of Mr. WOODBURY, the bill and 
amendments were, on motion of Mr. EVANS, re- 
committed, 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported adversely on the case of A. H. 
Thompson; and the report was ordered to be print- 
eq. 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, the Committee 
on Claims was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the claim of Robert Wilmon. 

THE POSTAGE BILL. 

On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the Senate bill for 
the reduction of postage and regulation of the frank- 
ing privilege was taken up, and the amendments 
made by the House of Representatives were placed 
under consideration, 

Mr. MERRICK. moved that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS thought perhaps the best course 
the Senate could pursue would be to concur in these 
amendments, although they were not unobyection- 
able. He had a motion to offer in amendment, but 
rather than send the bill back to the House, he would 
not now make it. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE did not concur in the opin- 
ion expressed by the honorable senator before him, 
(Mr. ee that the objectionable amendments 
of the House should be concurred in through appre- 
hension of dissent on the part of the House. He 
called for the yeas and nays, on the motion to con- 
cur. 

Mr. MERRICK was very sorry that his friend 
from Michigan, (Mr. Woopsawwae,} thought it ne- 
cessary to call for the yeas and nays. There were 
but two amendments to the bill. One was to post- 
pone the operation of that portion of it which fixes 
the rate of postage, until the commencement of the 
fiscal year commencing on the Ist day of July next. 
The other amendment was to alter the rates of post- 
age, fixed upon in the bill as it passed the Senate, 
so as to make, instead of the uniform rate of five 
cents, two rates of 5 and 10 cents—5 cents for all 
distances less than 300 miles, and 10 cents for all 
greater distances. 

While up he would make this remark: he would 
be disposed to non-concur in the amendments him- 
self; but every gentleman here must know, and he 
was assured .by the friends of the measure in the 
other House, that if the Senate should now send 
the bill back, and did not concur in the amendments 
which came from the House, the whole bill would 
fail, and we should have no reformat all this ses- 


sion. . He therefore hoped, in consideration c 
fact, that the ‘Senate would concur in the amend- 
ments...” : ` 

Mr. DICKINSON concurred fully in the remarks 
of the honorablèė chairman. He considered the bill 
deficient in carrying out thoroughly that great and 
salutary reform contemplated, and in other respects; 
but he did not deem it worth while risking its re- 
jection by.sending it back to the other House. He 
should therefore most cheerfully. vote. to concur in 
the ameridments from the House, believing that, at 
some future time, when the opportunity offered, 
any alteration necessary could be made. . He was 
willing to vote by yeas and nays. aR 

Mr. SEVIER was in favor of the bill; and.if-the 
senator'from Maryland would consent to make one 


. little dddition—to make the rate of-postage, for all 


distances over six or seven hundred miles, 15 cents 
—he would ‘be still better pleased with it He 
hoped the senator would amend the amendment to 
that effect.. _ . i ge i 

Mr. MERRICK said it was impossible to. amend 
the bi'l without destroying it altogether. It would 
have to go back to the House, and the result would 
be its failure there, wed 

Mr. SEVIER intended, then, to agitate the mat- 
ter until next session, and see if the bill could not 
be altered or repealed. ao 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE had no great objection to 
the first amendment of the bill; but the second de- 
stroyed the prospect of a uniform rate of postage, 
which had so well succeeded in. other countries, 
and which was necessary tu make the experiment 
successful. 

Mr. SIMMONS was sorry to hear the chairman 
of the committce say we could not insert this fifteen- 
cent rate. This bill had made a great alteration in 
the existing rates of postage. he amendments 
from the House made a great alteration in the bill 
as jt was originally reported here, and would act 
unequally and unjustly. It would accommodate: 
about one-third of the people of this country with 
a five-cent rate, and throw the-heavy postage upon 
that portion of the country where he had hoped the 
desire of Congress was to facilitate correspondence. 
Anybody, who would take the trouble to look, 
would see that of the postage in the State of Loui- 
siana three-fourths of 1t was at a high rate; but in 
thickly settled portions of the country not one- 
fourth was at the high rate. If the Senate would 
allow him, he would obviate this objection, by his 
amendment to make a fifteen-cent rate. The bill, as 
it stood, relieved those thinly populated portions of 
the country to some extent, but not as far as it was 
desirable or just. 5 

Mr. MERRICK hoped the Senate would concur. 
in the amendments without sending the bill back to 
the House, or it would be lost altogether. Although 
it was true that the rate of 10 cents fell upon Loui-. 
siana and other southern and southwestern States, 
yet the whole Senate would perceive that it was a 
very great reduction upon what they now have to 
pay. It was better to have 10 cents than 25 cents 
to pay. If he had the opportunity, he would re- 
store the uniform rate of 5 cents; but it could not 
possibly be done without destroying the bill. He 


. repeated his hope that, under the necessity of the 


ease, the Senate would concur in the amendments. 
Mr. SEVIER was astonished to hear gentlemen ` 
talk so kindly about Louisiana, particularly those 
whose sympathies towards that quarter were not 
often manifested. But the bill was a very good bill 
for them—its relief would be very great to their 
States, but very little to Louisiana or his State, if 


any. l 

M r. ASHLEY should vote in accordance with 
the sentiments expressed by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads: He 
voted originally for this bill; and it might be sup- 
posed, from the vote he was now about to give, that 
there was a contradiction init. He had voted for post 
office reform, with instructions; but with or without 
instructions it would be in accordance with his judg-’ 
ment. It was his opinion that the rates of postage 
should be uniform throughout the United States. 
As it was now, he believed the bill rendered it un- 
equal; and gave an advantage to the thickly populat- ' 
ed portions of the country; but as it gave the sparse 
portions some relief, he would vote for concuring in 
the amendments reported by the House, sooner ` 
than lose the bill altogether. 

Mr. HAYWOOD rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that they had 
had been engaged for some time in endeavoring to 
introduce here something like Mr. Hill’s post office 


sabe ia Fegan, -They -had~ passed a bill based 


up hat system and now it was proposed to strke 
QUL the very, pri of uniform postage whic 
é Ae ene ‘Me Enis avila: aes . 
; E T Roppa tnis bil would not pass, - Its 
defe bin the jother, Fouse would be no source of re- 
et be him, T e great reduction of postage effected— 
‘oposed reduction of postage—would evidently. 
he expenses of the Post Office Department 
eneral treasury. For this reason, he was 
the bill. cm. 
ote. was then taken by yeas and nays on 
nring in the. amendment. of the House, con- 
anne the 5 cents rate of postage to distances within 
300 miles, and’ extending the rate to 10 cents for 
greater, distances; and it was decided in the affirma- 
tiye—yeas 35, nays'7, as follows: 

YBAS~Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, 
ard, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, 
Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Francis, Hannegan, Hen- 
derson, Huger, Huntington. * Johnson, Lewis, McDuffie, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Sevier, Simmons, 
Tappan, Upham, White, and Woodbury —35. To i 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Breese, Haywood, Jornagin, 
Semple, Sturgeon, and Woodbridge—7. : 


opposed to 
P A 


Bagby, Barrow, Bay- 
Clayton, Colquitt, Dayton, 


The question then came up on the amendment of 
the House, putting off the change of postage to the 
first of July next. 

Mr. BENTON, in looking into the bill, had dis- 
covered ‘that there was an omission in it which pre- 


vented members of Congress from receiving as well. 


as sending letters or packages, during the recess, 
with the exception of thirty days before and thirt 

days after the sessions .of Congress.’ As the bill 
passed the Senate, the words ‘and receiving” were 
accidentally, he believed, in engrossing the Senate’s 


ainendments, omitted after the word “sending;” and ` 


it had come from the House in that form. He 
moved to amend it by inserting the words ‘and re- 
ceiving.” ` 


Mr. MERRICK said that this matter could not | 


be corrected now. He would suggest to the honora- 
ble senator from Missouri, even if it was an omis- 
sion, it would be better to let it pass, because it 
would have to be acted upon in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and there the result would be, as he had 
already said—the destruction of the whole bill. 

{Some conversational discussion arose here upon a 
point of order, whether it was competent for the 

enate to amend the amendment of the House, by 
an amendment required in the original bill.] 

Mr. MERRICK was very sure this matter had 
received the consideration of the House. The mem- 
bers there were desirous of reducing the tranking 
privilege as much as possible; and they were glad 
to find that this privilege was confined to the right 
of sending, and not receiving. It was a small mat- 
ter, however, and he hoped the honorable senator 
from Missouri would not press his amendment. 

Mr. BENTON said it was a large. matter to some 
ersons. It was large to him. ` I” would: be very 
urdensome not to have the privilege of receiving 

letters, when senators had the privilege of franking 
their own letters, every one of which was sure to be 
answered, and doubly answered. . e 


Mr. SEVIER said there’ could be no difficulty 
about the amendment required. The Senate could 
concur in the amendments of the House on condition 
that the omission be supplied, or on condition that 
the franking privilege of members of Congress be 
extended to letters received, as well as. sent-during 
the recess. 

Mr. DICKINSON had voted against the frank- 
ing privilege in every shape and form when the bill 
was under discussion in the Senate; and as it was 
retained, he was desirous of seeing itdone fairly, 
and so that it would operate equally as to sending 
and receiving letters. He concurred with the sena- 
tor from Missouri. ‘Those who send letters do not 
understand the minutiz of these post office regula- 
tions; and it would be very burdensome for mem- 
bers of Congress to be overwhelmed with communi- 


cations on their official dutics, for which they | 


would have to pay out oftheirown pockets. He 


should therefore vote for this amendment, although ` 


he had voted against the franking privilege. 

Mr. MERRIRK felt a good deal of solicitude as 
to the fate that this amendment might meet with in 
the Senate; because, as he before stated, he was 
very sure, from information which he had received 
fromthe House of Representatives, that if this bill 
went back, such was the. pertinacity of the opposi- 
tion of. the minority there, that it would not get 
through—the whole bill would be lost. ` He was 


assured of that by members of that House, who . 


x 


| thirty days- after the session of Congress, peril the 


| States had been omitted—by mistake, he 


dporiginal bill. 


‘head, Phelps, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Walker, Wood- 
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had cheap and uniform postage at much 
any senator had. Me ee A 
Now, he wished to put this question to the friends 
of post-office reform in’ this House. Would they, 
‘for the sake of securing to themselves the trifling 
privilege of receiving. their letters free.of postage 
during the interval between thirty days before, and 


cart as 
s e 


great measure of reform which. the whole country 
called for? He hoped-the Senate would not consent 
to put in this amendment (although -at the. proper 
‘time’ there could be no objection,to it) for so small 
a purpose, personal to themselves. . 

Mr. WOODBURY could satisfy the chairman of 
the committee ifhe could get his ear. Suppose the 
House disagree in this amendment: there-was-no 
difficuity about it even then. A committee of con- 
ference would be appointed, and if that committee 
could not agree, we could recede from our dissent. 

Mr. SEVIER had been informed that the frank- 
ing privilege to the Vice President of the United 

resumed; 
and by the consent of :the consent of the senator 
from Missouri he would insert it as an addition. 
to the amendment pending. - 

Mr. BENTON had no objection. ; i 

Mr. BAYARD rose to a point of order: whether 
the provisions of the bill could be amended by a 
proposition to amend an amendment of the House 
with an addition not germain to that amendment. It 
was proposed to tack an amendment of the bill 
itself to an amendment of the House. Nothing 
was more clear than that, at this stage of proceed- 
ings, the amendment might be amended, but not the 
He quoted the parliamentary rule: 
` “But the House cannot recede from or insist on its own 
amendment with an amendment, for the same reason that it 
cannot send to the other House an amendmentto its own act 
after it has passed the act. They may modify an amendment 
from the other House by engrafting an amendment on it, be- 
cause they have never assented to it; but they cannot amend 
their own amendment, because they have, on that ques- 
tion, passed it in that form.” 

After some discussion upon this question of order, 

Mr. MERRICK called for the yeas and nays 
upon the question of the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS merely wished to make one fur- 
ther remark; and that was, that if this bill was to be 
sent back, it should be for something of greater im- 
portance than this privilege of receiving letters. If 
it was to go for any purpose he would move to re- 
consider the vote just taken of concurring in the 
amendment of the House relative to the 10-cents rate 
of postage. If the bill was to be risked at all, he 
meant to risk it for something more than ‘his privi- 
lege of receiving letters; but he hoped it would not 
be risked, and that the senator from Missouri would 
agree with him. 

Mr. HAYWOOD did not rise for the purpose of 
discussing this question, but merely to throw out a 
suggestion. He was no friend of the bill in the 
shape in which it was now, but should be unwilling | 
to embarrass it. His suggestion was, that the Sen- 
ate might reconsider its former vote, and ask for a 
committee of conference. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
submitted by the senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
TON,] as modified by Mr. Sevier, and decided in the 
affirmative, by yeas 25, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, 
Benton, Berrien, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Hanne- 
an, Haywood, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, Mangum, More- 


bridge, and A haart 2: 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Bayard, Choate, Clay- 
ton, Fairfield, Francis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Merrick, Miller, Niles, Porter, Simmons, Tappan, Upham, 
and White—18. 

The question then was upon concurring in the | 
amendment as amended. Pi E 

Mr.. EVANS wished to take up the civil and dip- - 
lomatic appropriation bill. He moved to postpone | 
the previous orders. | 

_Mr. MERRICK observed that there was a mo- | 
tion yet to be decided upon the pending bill. | 

Mr. SIMMONS, who was entitled to the floor, | 
said he had given notice that, if any amendment | 
i 


was made to the amendments from the House, he 
would move to reconsider the vote by which the | 


Senate concurred in the amendments in regard to ;| 


i 
the rates of postage. j 

Mr: MERRICK said, if the bill went back, it | 
would belost. He desired to say that he was op- | 
posed to`all amendments, because he thought the 
only way to-save it and secure its passage was by | 
passing it as it came from the House; but, as it had | 


” been amended, contrary to his wish, he ne 


that we should refuse to concur ia the: ame 
from the House, and go for the bill as it was 
nally, passed by the Senate. . He called for’ 
and nays; which were ordered. eae ed 

Mr. SEVIER hoped this course would not be 
pursued. The whole opposition in the House was 
about the rates of postage; and there was: no difi- 
culty about its passage asit now stood. |S. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE had supposed it to ‘be, the 
duty of the Senate to depend upon its own judg- 
ment, while it evinced due respéct-for the opinions 
of the other House.” With regard to-this proposi- 
‘tion, it had been maturely’ considered here, gravely 
deliberated upon, and passed by avery large majori- 
ty of this body. Now, should the Senate retain the 
form of the bill which it had deliberately agreed to. - 
on a previous, occasion, or yield it,- because. the: 
House had not agreed to it? Unless the Senate had 
really changed its position, let itadhere to its former ` 
decision. This decision of purpose was necessary... 
in order to give effect to any bill). — `. i 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the mo~ 
tion of Mr. Simmons. to reconsider, and resulted, 
yeas 20, nays 26, as follows: ; 

-YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Breese, 
Choate, Colquitt, Francis, Haywood, Huntington, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Niles, Porter, Semple, Simmons, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, White, and Woodbridge—20. j 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atherson, Bagby, Bayard, 
Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, 
Fairfield, Foster, Hannegan, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, 
Lewis, McDuftie, Mangum, Phelps, Sevier, Upham, Walker, 
and Woodbury—26. 

So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote. 

THE GENERAL ORDERS. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to postpone the previous 
orders, and to take up the House bill 497, for the 
admission of the States of Florida and Iowa into the 
Union. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the senator from Ohio would 
suspend his motion for the purpose of enabling him 
(Mr. E.) to call up two or three bills on the table 
requiring immediate disposition. 

r. ALLEN assented. 

Mr.BERRIEN, from the Committce on the Judici- 
ary, made several reports; among them was one in 
relation to the President’s message touching infrac- 
tions of the United States laws by American citizens 
engaged in the slave trade, as intimated in the com- 
munication of Mr. Wise from Brazil. The com- 
mittee found that at this late period of the session, 
it would be impossible to take any legislative action 
on the subject. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from St. 
Louis, Missouri, praying for an alteration in thè- 
naturalization laws: laid on the table... , 

Mr. A. also sent to the Chair a resolution; which 
lies over in conformity with the one-day rule. ‘The 
resolution requires the President of the United States: , 
to order a negotiation with Mexico for the definition 
ofa boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico. : 

Mr. JOHNSON offered a resolution of inquiry; 
wach also lies over in conformity with the one-day 
rule. : i x 

On motion of Mr. BAGBY, the Committee on 
Territories was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of certain poe concerning post routes. 

Mr. B. reported back, from the same committee,. ` 
the bill relating to certain improvements in the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa, with a recommendation that it pass. 

On motion of Mr. PORTER, the House bill -mak- 
ing appropriations for harbors and rivers, was taken 
up, and read twice with a view to reference. 

After some conversational discussion as tothe 
necessity of reference at so late a period of the ses~- 
sion, the bill was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was 
then read a third time, and passed. 

DEFAULTING STATES. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the House joint resolution, Ne. ` 
71, was taken up for consideration, as in committee 
of the whole, and read as follows: 


A joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whenever any State shall have been, or may be, in default 
for the pay ment of interest or prncipal on investments im : 
its stocks or bonds held by the United States in‘trust, to 
retain certain moneys to which such State is entitled for 
the purposes therein named. : 


Reeolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
whenever any State shall have been or may be in default 
for the payment of interest or principal on.investmaént jo, 
its stocks or bonds held by the. United States in trust, it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to retain 
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the whole, or so much thereof as may be: necessary, of the 
per centage to which such State may be ontitled of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public: lands within its limits;and 
apply the seme to. the payment of said interest or principal, 
or to the reimbursement of any sums of money expended by 
the United States for that purpose., 
‘ Mr. EVANS briefly. explained the object of the 
resolution., 0.5. 0. : 
Mr. BREESE said this resolution was a violation 
of the solemn compacts which -had- been made be- 
tween the government and thé States. These pro- 


ceeds of the sales of the public: lands within their, 


limits had been ceded to the new States by the gen- 
eral government, and „he was not satisfied of the 
power of Congress to withdraw.them. He thought 
this was a small business for Congress to be engaged 


in. : 

Mr. EVANS said that this resolution would be 
no violation of -any contract by the federal govern- 
ment. On.the contrary, he thought the violation of 
contract to be. on the side of the States, in not pay~ 
ing the interest on their bonds. 

Mr. BREESE said this was no answer to his ár- 
gument. It was true that Tllinois did not now pay 
the interest upon her debt; but. she was omitting 


nothing that would bring about that desirable object; - 


and her conduct was worthy of the admiration and 
the imitation of older States. This money was 
given to the State of IHinois for the purpose of eña- 
bling her to construct roads and support schools. 
She gave up certain privileges in consideration. She 

” agreed not to tax the public lands within her borders, 
and also to exempt them from taxation for five 
years after their sale. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had made a motion this 
morning to postpone the orders of the day witha 
view to act upon the bill for the admission of lowa 
and Florida, but had withdrawn it in order to enable 
senators to act upon matters not giving rise to de- 
bate. Now, as the resolution now before the Senate 
was likely to cause much discussion, he would 
move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the vote would be now taken 
on the resolution. 

‘The motion to lay on the table was decided in the 
negative—ayes 19, noes 21. 

he question recurred upon the engrossment of 
the resolution. 


Mr. WOODBURY supported it. He thought 


that the State of Illinois stood to the government of 


the United States in the same relation as private in- 
dividuals to each other who had transactions and 
debts. ` Nothing was more common among individ- 
uals than to set off debts against each other. 

Mr. BREESE said that the argument of setting 
off debts against each other did not apply, because 
the government did not act in the matter as princi- 
pal, ut as trustee, i 

Mr. HANNEGAN regarded the resolution as a 
blow aimed at his own State, which was at this time 
unable to pay the interest upon her debt. It was 
not from want of disposition, but from want of the 
capacity, to pay the interest. Should this joint reso- 
lution be passed, the only fand which could bo made 
available for the construction of roads would be ta- 
ken away. It would bring on a conflict between 
the general and State governments, and he predicted 
that the States of Indiana, Ilinois, and Mississippi 
would not submit. So regarding it, he moved that 
the resolution be laid on the table, and asked the 
yeas and nays on the motion, 

They were taken, and resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messre. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bentou, Breese, 
Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairlield, Hannegan, 


Hay wood, Huger, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, and i 


White—18. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, | 
Clayton, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Henderson, Hun- | 


tington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, MceDuflic, Mangum, 


Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Up- i 


ham, Woodbridge, and Woodbury —26. 
The question recurred on the engrossment of the 
resolution. 


Mr. SEVIER argued that it should not pass the i 


Senate. It. would destroy a part of the organic law 
of the government, and upset the solemn contracts 
made with new States, to -give them a certain per 


centage upon the net proceeds of the sales of the | 


public lands within their limits. 

Mr. EVANS contended that no compact would 
be violated. The resolution had been reported in 
the House trom the Committee of Ways and 


to which they were entitled... - h 

Mr. BREESE said the fact of the resolution hav- 
ing passed. the House without opposition, was no 
argument for its passage here. He regarded this:as 
a small business for Congress to be engaged in. The 
amount-of interest due from Illinois was very small; 


, but to withdraw. the per centage to which she was 


entitled. would embarrass all her operations. i 

Mr. WHITE argued against the justice of the 
resolution. He regarded it as unequal in its opera- 
‘tion. . The government. held: the bonds of thé old 
States in which there were no publie lands, ag: well 
as those of the new States. He-referred to the State 
of Maryland, among’ others. Now, how would 
Congress make.those States pay their inter st? It 
could not do it; and yet this resolution proposed, at 
this late period of the session, to take away the land 


money of all States in- arrears for interest, notwith- Ț 


standing the fact that some of these States had hy- 
pothecated their per centage in advance for the con- 
struction of roads and improvements. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked if the interest on the 


State bonds was not a debt; and, ifso, was it not li- 


able to be set off like any other debt? If senators 
would refer to the laws of the United States, they 
would find that where the United States were owing 
money to persons who were themselves in debt to 


the government, the debts were required to be | 


aet off. ` 

Mr. WHITE. We deny the debt. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he hoped that repudia- 
tion would not be advocated in the United States 
Senate; and he hoped the State of Indiana would not 
repudiate. He should suppose that the State would 
be glad to have such an opportunity as that afford- 
ed by this resolution for paying a portion of her in- 
terest. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON remarked that the resolu- 
tion had not been drawn up hastily, but was pre- 
perea after due deliberation, THe asked, if it were a 
ank that the government had to deal with instead 
ofa State, would not the bank be paid in its own 
notes? Would the bank have any right to insist 
upon payment in gold and silver, instead of its own 
notes? fe answered no; and he regarded the case 
of the defaulting States as exactly similar. All that 
was proposed was to pay them whatever they were 
entitled to by law in their own obligations, 


After some remarks from Messrs. PORTER, 
WOODBRIDGE, and BAGBY, in opposition to 
the resolution, and from Mr. JARNAGLN in its 
favor, 


Mr. WALKER snid he would make a few re- 
marks to the Senate. Fie had, on many occasions, 
voted for those grants to the States, to enable them 
to nccomplish great objects which they had in view; 
and ho was willing to vote for a certain quantity of 
land, adjacent to the Cumberland road on cach side, 
in order to insure its completion. He should, how- 
ever, vote for the passage of the resolution, In re- 
gard to the State debts, he was always for the pay- 
mant of just ones, constitutionally contracted. He 
had always opposed the doctrine of repudiation, 
and under circumstances of difficulty which few 
other renatora had to encounter. He was not aware 
that the States of Indiana and Tlinois had repudi- 
ated their obligations; though he knew they were 
embarrassed. 
shape of a Jaw of Congress to do one thing, and an 
agreement in the shape of a bond trom a State to do 
another thing; and he regarded it-as in conformity 
to law and justice to offset one against the other. 
He Tepieited to differ with his friends, the senators 
from the now States, on this subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he need not state the 
impressions which rested upon his mind on the 
subject of repudiation; for no one had done more 
than he in endenvoring to remedy the non-payment 
of interest by his own State. Still, he should vote 
against this resolution. He read from the statutes 
to show that Congress had given away this 3. per 
cent. and other funds expressly to the States in 
trust for certain purposes—someumes for the bene- 
fit of the Indians, sometimes for education, some- 
times for roads and canals. The money was applied 
not to the -benefit of Indiana or any other State 
alone, but for the advantage of the whole surround- 
ing country. He knew not very much of law now, 
though ouce a very good lawyer; but he knew 
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lands; they would have every dollar allowed them || 


= = — 


Jutionyand put his vote on the ground that indi 


Now, here was an agreement in the’ 


:; bills were received from the House and referred, 


ana. 

was a mere trustee. he eases 
Mr. SEVIER contended that if this fund could be 

taken, so also might the funds from lands pledged ta 

the support of -colleges, the mineral lands, &c., all 

be taken and sold. . ` APE 

Mr. BERRIEN was`surprised to see the opposi- 


‘tion which the resolution had encountered. Hie de- 
- fended its justice and policy» f 


`. Mr WALKER addressed the Senate in refer- 


ence to the case of Mississippi, and stated the de- ` 
cision of the Vice .Chancellor-of England;:recently. 
made, in. which the doctrine: maintained :by- that 
State:in relation to ‘her bonds was affirmed by: that. 
functionary. The holders of the Mississippi bonds ` 
might have long since applied to the Supreme Court 
of the-United States for a remedy against the non= 
payment of the bonds they held; butthey did not. 
dare to do so. Should the Supreme Court decide 
these obligations to be valid, they would, he had 
no doubt, be paid cheerfully to the last dollar. 
Should: this resolntion now before the Senate affect 
the State of: Mississippi, he hoped she would have 
no objection to. offset her claims with the federal 
government. He (Mr. W.) would vote for the res» 
olution as cheerfully as. if it: only applied to other 
tates. s oe: 

Mr. WOODBURY again addressed the Senate in 
a to the opponents of the resolution. wee 

r. HUGER said the Senate should decide this 
question, notas ìf it were sitting as a court of law, 
but as a body consulting the general policy of. the 
country. Relercnee should be had to the facts. When 
new States were admitted into the Union, it was a 
@adition thatthe proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands within their limits should go into the national 
treasury, except three per cent.of thesame. For 
what was this? For education; and he asked were 
notall interested in the education of the people who 
were to have the true government of the country? 
Now, certain States had issued bonds and could not 
pay them. Some of these were purchased by the 
United States for the benefit of Indian tribes, All 
admitted that the Indians should not Jose theit mo- 
ney. It was not a question whether the Indians 
should lose this; or the people remain uneducated. 
He would not, therefore, hesitate in saying that he: 
would rather rob the treasury than call on the 
people to remain uneducated, Therefore, he should. 
vote against the resolution. 

Mr. WALKER read from the London Spectator 
the report of the English Vice Chancellor's opinion, 
to which he before referred—aflirming the correct- 
ness of the doctrine held by Mississippi on the sub- 
ject of her bonds. 

After a few remarks from Mr. SEVIER, 

Mr. DICKINSON moved to Jay the resolution 
on the table. A 

This motion was rejected as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Hannegan, Hay wood, Huger, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, ard 
Whitsy—-18, ; i 

NAYS8-~Measrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, 
MeDufie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Si 
mons, Upham, Walker, Woodbridge, and Woodbury 


The question was then taken on the engrossment, 


‘i and carried as follows: 


YHAS—Archer, Atherton, Barrow, Berrien, Choate, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Vairfield, Foster, Francis, 
Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, McDuf 
fie, Miller, Morchead, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, Tappan, Up 
ham, Walker, Woodbridge, and Woodbury —29. % 

NAYS --Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Hannegan, 
Haywood, Huger, Porter, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, and < 
White-~18. 

It was subsequently read a third time, and passed. 

A message from the House was received, an- 
nouncing that they had suspended the 16th. joint 
rule, which requires all bills to be sent to the Senate 
three days before the adjournment of Congress, so 
far as the army, navy, and post-routes bills were con- 
concerned: concurted,in by the Senate. The said 


ADMISSION OF FLORIDA AND IOWA. 
On motion of Mr. ALLEN, the Senate took up 
the bill to provide for the’admission of the Territo-" 
ries of Florida and Iowa into the Union as States. 

The bill was considered by the Senate as in com- 
mittee of the whole. 


Means, and was passed withoutopposition. Itonly 
proposed to pay the States the money which might | 
be due them in their own coupons. Upon a final 
adjustment of their claims against the government 
for this per centage upon the sales of the public 


enough to. tell him that the funds of a ward in a 
guardian’s hand could not be taken to set off a debt 
against the guardian; nor could this fund be taken 
from the States. He should vote against the reso- 


Mr. EVANS said that as the bill now stood, he 
| could not vote for it. He was under instructions 
;| from his constituents on the subject, and he hoped 

the bill would be so shaped as to meet the views of 
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the ‘people he represented. ‘The constitution `of 
Florida, moreover, was formed in 1838, and he did 
not know that the present people of Florida were in 
favor-ofit.. .. on ; 

;. Mr. BERRIEN said that it received the sanction - 
ofa majority of the last legislature of Florida. ` - 

“Mr. EVANS said that might be very true; -but 

the. constitution should receive the sanction of the 
prove of Florida. That constitution gave the legis- 
lature the power of passing laws which his constit- 
uents felt to-be a grievance. He referred to the laws 
enacted-in some of the southern States for the arrest 
and imprisonment of free people of color. The opera- 
tion of these laws was harassing to the people of the 
North. He had known voyages to bè broken up 
by the desertion of colored seamén, who would not 
submit to the danger of imprisonment when they 
found .out that the vessel in which they shipped 
was destined for a southern port. The public senti- 
‘ment of the North was unanimous on this subject. 
` Mr. E. read. the resolutions of the legislature of 
Maine upon this subject, and argued against the 
constitutionality of the. clause in the constitution of 
Florida prohibiting the emancipation of slaves, and 
i prohibiting the immigration, or discharge from on 
; board of vessels, of free persons of color into Flor- 
ida. e 
- Mr. WALKER remarked that the question in- 
volved in the amendment of the senator from Maine 
had been before the Supreme: Court of the United 
States, in the case of Miller vs. the State of New 
York. He quoted from the 11th volyme of Peters’s 
- Reports, the:opinion of Judge Thompson, affirming 
the power of the States to pass police laws, and de- 
claring that the States had the power to exch 
every description of persons whose presence en- 
dangered their safety. Now, none were more dan- 
gerous than the colored seamen, who might have 
come from St. Domingo, ready for any sort of 
crime. The opinion of the Supreme Court to 
which he had referred, was but a reaffirmance of a 
luminous argument of a distinguished senator, 
{Mr. Bernien,] who was the Attorney General of 
the United States. As further evidence of the pow- 
er of the States to pass these regulations, he referred 
to the State of Ohio, a free State, in which colored 
persons were required to give bond and security 
for their good behaviour. Now, if it was compe- 
tent for the State to restrict them at all, it might ex- 
clude them entirely. If Florida had a right to ex- 
clude colored persons by law, she had a right to ex- 
clude them by her constitution. 

Mr. ALLEN said that, there was but one quès- 
tion which the Congress of the United States had a 
right to ask in this matter; and that was, whether 
the State applying for admission into the Union 
had a republican form of government. Suppose 
there was a provision in the constitution of Florida, 
which came in conflict with the constitution of. the 
United States: such provision would be a nullity; 
for the’ constitution being the supreme law of the 


all shall be stricken out. 

Je repeated, Congress had nothing t>.do but to 

ask whether Florida had constituted, a republican 

form of government; should there be provisions 

contrary to the constitution of the United States, 

they were null and void, and would be so declared 
y the tribunal appointed for that purpose—the Su- 


8a 


b 

reme Court of the United States. He concluded 
ty expressing the hope that the discussions of the 
Senate on this bill would not be extended to the 
dark subject of slavery; but that the bill would be 
passed into a law withoutagitating a question which 
could do no good. 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, he had given his at- 
tention to this bill, and had considered that provision 
in the constitution of Florida to which the senator 
from Maine ‘objected. He felt it his duty to say 


` Florida. 
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that.the sovereign people of a State had the right to 
protect themselves by such a provision as this. If 
It was in the power of the United States govern- 
ment to decide upon the constitutions of new States, 
the sooner the fact was known-the better. There 
was no power to exclude any provision from the 
constitution ‘of a new State; neither was there any 
power in the federal government to exclude a physi- 
cal pestilence from any of the States. Each State 
had the power to protect itself—a power which never 
would- be surrendered. - It was, therefore, needless 
for the other States to attempt to deprive any one of 


them of the right to il a` moral pestilence > 
vould rejoice to see this- 


within her borders.--He s 
question carried tothe: Supreme Court of the United 
States for its decision. He had not the slightest 
doubt ‘that the power of the States to pass police 


. laws for their own protection would be recognised. 


Until.then, he should protest against calling it in 
question., R i 

Mr. EVANS said he did not wish to restrict 
He only desired that she would not re- 
strict herself in her constitution from passing any 
laws on this subject hereafter. “He did not wish to 
take away from her the power.of self-preservation; 
but could laws directing the sale of free persons 
into servitude for the non-payment of jail fees be 
called. such? -He referred to the case of a colored 
citizen of his State who was advertised for sale in 
Virginia for non-payment of the expenses of his 
arrest and imprisonment, and who would have actu- 
ally been sold but- for the interference of the execu- 
tive of Maine in sending on an agent to pay the ex- 
penses thus incurred. ‘The provision in the consti- 
tution of Florida conflicted with the constitution of 
the United States, and he could not, therefore, vote 
for the admission of it as a State until that. provi- 
sion was changed. He differed with the senator 
from Ohio, who said that the only question in the 
competency of Congress to ask was, ‘ Has the 


h State a republican form of government?” 
A Mr. E. then sent to the Chair the following amend- 


ment to the bill: 


Provided, however, That, so far as relates to Florida, this 
act shall not take effect until after a convention of delegates, 
elected by the qualified voters of Florida, shall have so al- 
tered the constitution adopted by the convention of dele- 
gates on the lith January, 1839, as to strike from article 
tenth, in said constitution, the first and third sections, in the 
following words, namely: 

“Src. I. The general assembly shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of slaves.” 

“Src. 3. The general assembly shall have no power to 


. pass laws to prevent free negroes, mulattocs, or other per- 


sons of color, from immigrating to this State, or from being 
discharged from on board any vessel in any of the ports of 
Florida.” . 

And nothing contained in the same, in substance or prin- 
ciple, shall he inserted in place thereof, or in other part of 
said constitution. As soon as the alterations herein required 
shall have been made, and proof thercof laid before the 
President of the United States, he shall announce the same 
by proclamation; and thereupon, and without any further 
procecdings on the part of Congress, the admission of said 
State of Florida into ‘the Union of the United States of 
America shall be considered as complete. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said he did not rise, at this late 
hour of the session, and while so much important 
business was. pressing upon them, to discuss at 
length the questions that“had been raised in this 
case by his colleague. But, inasmuch as his atten- 
tion had been called:to certain: resolutions adopted 
by the legislature of Maine, which his colleague re- 
garded as instructions to the senators from that State 
to oppose the admission of Florida into the Union 
upon the terms now proposed, he (Mr. F.) deemed 
it to be his duty, differing in opinion as he did with 
his colleague in reference to this matter, to state his 
opinions merely, without attempting to elaborate 
them. 

In regard to the laws existing in some of the 
southern States to which his colleague had alluded, 
Mr. F. said he agreed with him fully that they were 
highly objectionable; that they violated the constitu- 
tional rights of the free colored citizens of the North; 
that they were unconstitutional. And if a similar 
law was now proposed, he would ‘feel it to be his 
solemn duty to oppose it; or if any proposition was 
now pending affording additional facilities to the free 
blacks to vindicate and secure their rights, most 
cheerfully would he support it. But the question 
now presented was entirely different. If Florida 
was entitled to be admitted into the Union, she was 
entitled to admission upon an‘equal footing with the 
original States. Congress, therefore, has nothing 
further to do with her constitution and form of gov- 
ernment-than to see that it is “republican.” ‘The 


constitittion, article four, section four, says: “The” 
United States shall guaranty to every State in the 


into the Union. s 
lament—that. the people of Florida deemed it expe- 
dient to insert provisions into their constitution so 
well calculated to keep up’ and increase the exciting 
irritations between different sections of the country 
upon the subject of slavery. But that was a ques- 
tion solely, for their consideration and deterfhination. 

But what would be effected by striking-out-these 
objectionable provisions of the constitution? Suppose 
that Congress had the power to do it: could not 
Florida, immediately after the organization of her 
government, pass laws similar to those now com- 
plained of? Certainly; and this no power could 
prevent. ‘The right to pass such laws can only be 
determined by the judicial tribunals of the country. 
If the admission of Florida would .be sanctioning 
and making valid-all the provisions in her constitu- 
tion, then Congress would have the power indirect- 
ly to change the constitution of the United States. 
Now this, Mr. F. said, he denied. 
ions of the constitution of Florida were in violation 
of the constitution of the United States, they would 
remain so as well after her admission into the Union 
as before. The constitution of the United States ‘is 
inflexible, and cannot be changed by the mere act of 
Congress. If Florida has a right to pass laws like 
those alluded to, then any restriction on our part 
would be unjustifiable. If she has no such power, 
and such laws contravene the constitution of the 
United States, the judicial tribunals of the country 
would so determine. And it appeared to him that 
there was no difficulty in presenting that question. 
Any person arrested under these laws might, on an 
application fora writ of habeas corpus, bring the 
question at once “before the courts of the. United 
States, and have the constitutionality of the laws 
judicially determined. 

In regard to the instructions of the legislature ad- 
verted to by his colleague, Mr. F. said that, in his 
opinion, they were not. intended to apply to this 
case. No such case was contemplated as the ap- 
plication of a State for admission into the Union, 
with a constitution like that of Florida. It had 
reference to certain laws then existing, and which 
could be repealed only by the power that created 
them. And what do the. resolutions say? For the 


right of the legislature. to- instruct, and the corres+~ 


ponding obligation on the part of the senator to 
obey, Mr. F. said he fully recognised. The reso- 
lutions, after expressing an opinion as to. the uncon- 
stitutionality and impropriety of the laws alluded 


to, go on to instruct the senators to protest solemnly. 


against such laws, and touse their- best efforts to 
procure their repeal. In obedience to such instruc- 
tions, Mr. F. said he always had, and always would, 
solemnly protest against these laws—and he did it 
now. He would further do anything to procure ‘the 


_ repeal of those laws, which he could constitution- 


ally do. And if his voice eould reach ‘the legisla- 
tures of the States which have enacted such laws, 
he would remonstrate against. them, and use his ut- 
most power to persuade the legislatures to repeal 
them. How much further he could go, to carry 
into effect the instructions of the legislature, may 
admit of much-question. At all events, he was sat- 
isfied that they did not require him to vote against 
the admission of a State into the Union, nor to im- 
pose restrictions upon her to which the other States 
are not subjected. ` 

Mr. CHOATE then obtained the floor, and on 
his motion the Senate took a recess till 5 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate resumed its sitting at 5 o’clock, p; m. 
- The House bill for the establishment of certain 
post routes was taken up, read twice, and referred 
to the Post Office Committee. ` a 

Mr. BAGBY offeréd a. resolution, whieh, under 


If these provis- . 


i 


the rule, lies over for consideration. Tt- was to thè. 


effect that the executive journal of:the Senate, to. the 
end of the present session of Congress, be printed, 
and the injunction of secrécy, for that purpose;-be 
removed. ney Pree e E, 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Pensions, made 


p 


“the one-day ‘rule, lies ‘over for consideration. It 


` ment, for the use of the Treasury Department, were 


“THE NEW STATES OF IOWA AND FLORIDA. 


„stance, to which he wished) ty call the attention of 


W” He was unwilling that hereafter, when the stand 


i 
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_a number of adverse reports; all of which were or- 


dered to be printed. fg k 
Mr. BREESE -offered.a resolution, which, under 


was, that the Secretary of War be directed to trans- 
mit tothe Senate the report of John Stockton. 

Mr. EVANS, from the: Committee on Finante, 
made a réport on the subject of drawbacks: referred 
to that committee. > ` M 

Mr. ATHERTON reported back a bill without 
amendment. — ;, : 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, two hundred 
and fifty additional copiés ‘of -the commercial docen- 


ordered to. be printed. ? : 

On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the vote taken this 
morning, at his request, discharging him trom the 
duty of chairman of the Committee on the Library, 
was reconsidered, and his-application to be excused | 
from serving on the committee was withdrawn. x; 


On mation by Mr. ALLEN, the consideration of 
the House bill for the admission of Iowa and Flori- 
da was.into the Union was resumed—the question 
pending being on the amendment offered by Mr. 

VANS. ; 

Mr. CHOATE being entitled to the floor, address- 
ed the Senate for about an hour. 

He expressed a strong wish that there had been a 
division of this subject, and that a bill for the admis- 
sion of each State, separately, had been presented 
instead of a’ joint bill making the admission, of the 
one dependent upon that of the other. ‘To say the 
least of it, this joint legislation, under the power of 
Congress to admit new States, was of an extraordina- 
ry character. For the first time in the history of 
the exercise of that power, this mode of proceeding 
was now adopted. ‘his was a peculiar circum- 


the Senate and the country. When Maine and Mis- 
souri were about to be admitted into the Union, it 
was by separate bills, one of which was passed on 
the 3d of March, and the other on the 6th. Now, 
it wag a great injustice to him and such of his friends 
in the Senate as would vote with him, to be obliged 
to vote against this bill. ‘They should be compelled 
to do so, as they could not conscientiously give their 
sanction to the recognition in the constitution of one 
of the States now presented, of what they could not 
approve; although they would gladly open their 
erms to receive the other State into the family em- 
brace. - He, for instance, could most cheerlully and 
heartily give the hand of welcome to lowa; but he 
could not—he would not say constitutionally, but he 
would say, conscientiously—give his hand to Flor- 


taken by her representatives, and all trace of their 
‘reasons and objections shall have passed away, 
Massachusetts shall be cited, as she was through 
mistake the other day, as the unvarying opponent of 
the admission of new States into this Union. It 
was on that account that he submitted to the Senate 
the remark that there was great injustice in this 
mode of admitting two States by one and the same 


tentional injustice, bat that, practically, injustice “P 


something else, you kept. in-what came from the 
House, and tacked to jt a provision that,if the Pre- 
sident of the United States did not chose to act in 
conformity to the first branch of the measure, he 
might act upon the other. By that device you 
united on it the votes in favor of each, and, com- 


bined, you obtained a bare majority to. carry-the 


measure; though neither, separately, could. possibly 


prevail. -Suppose the President chooses to act up- || 


on the joint resolution of the House, disregarding 
our proviso: « will not Texas then be admitted 
y the executive and a minority of the Ssnate?; Or, 


suppose he acts on your provision, disregarding the ` 


pesnosition of the House: will not the same thing 
appen? Instead of the majority, which gentlemen 
admit to be the least minimum of constitutional 
power that ought to sanction any act of govern- 
ment, the President and a minority exercise a func- 
tiou as potent asif they were the whole combined 
legislative and executive body. By thus uniting 
two measures, that may be done, which involves in- 
justice to those who would support the one consci- 
entiously, but could not the other, forcing them to 
do violence to their feelings, and placing them ina 
wrong position before those for whom they act. 
So in reference to this case now under considera- 
tion. : 

Since Florida made application for admission 
into the Union by her legislature, and lowa for her- 
self; and since even the chairman on the Judiciary 
Committee reported back this bill, circumstances 
have occurred which-very much changed the nature 
of things in relation to this question. He held in 
his hand certain resolutions of the legislature of 
Florida, passed no longer ago than the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1845, which he would read. 

i Here Mr. C. read the resolutions. ] 

'The preamble says, since Iowa isto be admitted, 
tet Florida come in pari passu. But since that, we 
have admitted a territory on the, southwest niuch 
larger than lowa and Florida togetber—a territory 
that may be cut up into forty States larger than our 
small States, or five or six Statesas large as our 
largest States. Where and how is the balance 
to be found by the North and East for Texas, 
now given to the South?! Where is it to be found 
but in the steadfast part of America? If not there, 
it can be found nowhere else. God grant it may 
be, there! 

Everything has been changed. An empire in one 
region of the country has been added to the Union. 
Look east, west, or north, and you ean find no bal- 
ance for that. Before this thing was done, it would 
have seemed more fit and proper, if the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary could have made 
his report and recommended— 

Mr. BERRIEN. Will the senator from Massa- 
chusetts allow me to say, the report of the Judiciary 
Committee was made before the action of the Sen- 
ate to which he alludes, and is now in the hands of 
every senator? 

Mr. CHOATE. Before you annexed Texas it 
might have been supposed some reason, but not a 
conclusive one, that if a great free Statein the North 
is to be admitted, another in the South must at the 
same time be admitted. But the point. of argu- 


the changed aspect to which he had alluded, it was 


bill; yet he said this, not as meaning that it was we he at which he aimed was this: whether, under 


was the consequence of this mode of proceeding. 
He need only-go back a few hours, almost, to cite a 
single case illustrative of the effects of blending in 
one two measures, each of which, separately, could 
not have the same support commanded by their junc- 
tion. He alluded to the joint resolutions for the an- 
nexation of Texas. Did not senators know that they 
had laid themselves open to the charge of haying 
admitted Texas into this Union by the force of ex- 
ecutive power, aided by a minority of this body? 
No senator would say that the joint resolution from 
the House of Representatives could have had any 
possible chance -òf passing the Senate. Neither 
would he say that. the bill of the senator from Mis- 
gouri would, alone, command a majority of this 
body. It was perfectly. plain, very well known, 
and conceded on all hands, that neither, singly, 
had the least chance of commanding a majority 
of votes in the Senate. They were, in point of 
fact, as far as this body was concerned, mi- 
nority measures. What was done? Instead 
of resorting to the usual mode of proceeding, by 
imoving to strike out what came from the House, as 
jt could not receive the necessary support, and mov- 
ing to insert & substitute, more agreeable to the Sen- 
ate, this good old-fashioned mode was laid aside, 
and under the influence of a passion for novelty, or 


not fair and just to-allow those who, by an act 
against their will, had lost the balance they deemed 
necessary, to vote separately on the admission of 
these two new States. 

Passing, however, from this to the more imme- 
diate proposition of his friend from Maine, he would 
say a single word, He understood his motion to 
be ane that would provide for the striking out of 
two clauses in one of the articles of the constitution 
of Florida. In one of these clauses it is pat beyond 
the power of the legislature of Florida to abolish 
slavery. The other is in relation to local legis- 
tion, which, if not mentioned there at all, itis held 
by some the legislature would have as much right to 
enact as if recognised in the body of the constitution. 
Now, in the first place, he should be permitted to 
say that he did not quite agree with the senator 
from Ohio, (Mr. Avtex,] nor with the senator from 
Maine [Mr. Farrie.v] that our only business was 
to look into the constitution of a new State present- 
ing itself for admission, merely to see whether it 
was republican or not- He did not-so read the fed- 
eral constitution. He believed we had a right to 
Jook to what we please, to satisfy ourselves that it 
is right, and proper, and safe, to exercise the power 
we are about to exercise in the particular case. The 
federal constitution says Congress may admit new 


States-into this:-Union; but:there is no expréss-cot~ é 


stitutional obligation that they shal} be admitted be- ` ra 


cause they are republican. What the constitution 
does is merely to guaranty to the members of ‘con- 
federation a republican. form of government. `The 
provision is this: “The United: States shall guaranty 
toevery State in this Union.a republican form of 
government.” f : , 
~We may admit a new State or we may refuse it 


‘admission: . If we see nothing objectionable, and do 


admif it, we guaranty to it a republican form of gov- 


ernment. Whilst deliberating, we may;in order to 


guide our distrétionary power, look to her constitu- 
tion, or beyond it, to the consequences affecting our- 
selves; and, on the whole case, legislative discretion 
is:given tous whether we exercise. the power. we 
possess of admitting the applicant to our Union or 
not. ` aes 7 

He did not find, by the constitution of the United 
States, that he was obliged to, look to the constitu- 
tion of the applying State tọ see that it was republi- 
can; still less, that, if having found it wag republi- 
can, we should be obliged. to grant the admission. 
Suppose she should: present herself with a republi- 
can constitution, but in it was contained an article 
which would nullify one or moré constitutional laws 
of the general government, or retained a powergrant- 
ed by the other States to the federal. government: 
the constitution of ihe applicant may not only be 
republican, but conformable to the forms of republi- 
canism which we recognise; but, so long as it re- 
fuses to comply with our common, requisitions, we 
may not comply with the application for admission. 

He did not mean to argue that one or other of the 
provisions now under consideration was or was not 
republican. Flis argument was as to their conform- 
ity to our federal constitution. He should illustrate 
his meaning by referring to an unpleasant controver- 
sy in which Massachusetts, as it is very well known, 
has been engaged in with two other States. That 
subject was not now before us. But he wished to 
voint attention to the fact, that the very thing which 
Massachusetts demands is, that this controversy 
may be determined by the supreme judicial tribunal 
of the United States, And if that tribunal shall 
decide against Massachusetts, he here pledged him- 
self that very man, woman, and child in that State 
would remain satisfied with the judgment. 

` Here Mr. C. alluded to a quotation from Peters’s 
reports made by Mr. Wanker the other day; which 
led to a long and discursive controversy about legal 
opinions given by various judges, touching the per- 
sonal rights of citizens of one State guarantied by 
he constitution to them in respect to other States, 
te. 

In conclusion, Mr. C. urged that there was neither 
occasion nor propriet for the two provisions in the 
constitution of Florida;to which he and his friend 
from Maine objected, since it was. admitted that if 
not there, the legislature would, with respect to one, 
have undoubted power to act; and with regard to 
the other, the people of Florida would themselves 
have the indisputable power to act. i 

Let Florida be admitted.without these provisions, 
and then let her legislature pass such municipal Jaws 
of police as her circumstances may require. Let her 
then go, with those who dispute them, to the su- 
preme judicial Gribunal, and there she would be se- 
cure of pie right that was constitutional, But let 
nothim and his. friends be called upon, in a mere 
act of legislation, on a matter not necessarily con- 
nected with that subject,’to give the sanction of 
Congress to be quoted as an authority for what is 
done here. „He should support the amendment 
of the senator from Maine. 

Mr. ARCHER said he wanted to address a word, 
notin the way of argument, for it was too late in 
the session for argument, but in the way of. testimo- 
ny and appeal, to produce some harmonizing upon 
this subject. He was one of those.who thought 
that it would have been much better on the part of 
those who framed this constitution to have omitted 
the clause which was the subject of present conflict, 
And why? Becausejthe same object could be at- 
tained by the passage of State laws without this pro- 
vision in the constitution. But let him tell the hon- 
orable senators from Maine and Massachusetts, 
(Messrs. Evans and Cuoare,] that the power to ia- 
troduce-a provision of this sort belonged to that 
form of Jaw that overrides all forms of political insti- 


. tution, or constitution—the law of self-preservation. 


If you had a hundred provisions in the constitatiow 
of the United States in express terms prohibitory of 
such legislation as was now the subject of our con- 
sideration, some of the States might be in a condi- 
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tion to feel- themselves : privileged, in “contravention 
. such provisions, to adopt this course of- legisla- 
fone Le ee 

He wished:to obviate the seeming distraction of 
opinion upon this subject, by stating what our east- 
ern-brathren could not perceive, becausé they were 
‘not placed in the same circumstances that the peo- 
ple-of the South were. No matter what might be 
the- provisions of the- constitution of the. United 
States, the people of the.South might be. obliged to 


resort to these prohibitory regulations in order to ° 


avoid the evils of a domestic war. It. was thé law 
of self-preservation with them. What, then, was 
the use of raising these. discussions? What had 
been the course of Massachusetts upon this sub- 
ject? He had been. accustomed to say that Massa- 
chusetts. was. the most enlightened State in the 
Union; and yet, notwithstanding that high emi- 
nencé which she’ maintained, this position had not 
restrained her: from being the instrument of throw- 
ing distraction into the federal councils of the 
Union, by the action on this slave subject. That 
had been her character and conduct for several years 


past. We of the South care not what may be the . 
regulations upon these subjects, if we believe that’ 


the vessels of New England and Maine are about 


to bring firebrands to cast into the midst of our . 


cities, we will take precautions to -keép off and to 
keep out such an element of mischief. We will en- 
deavor to avoid such a form of plague as visited St. 
Domingo, You might have all the laws and insti- 
tutions in the world, and we could-not regard them. 
This was a casein which the most prudent course 
was to refrain -from interference. Gentlemen, if 

_ they pleased, might choose to stir this thing, and 
stir itto what purpose? To create dissensions be- 
tween’ the different portions of the Union, dissimi- 
lar in their institutions, as well as in their geographi- 
cal and physical condition—dissensions which it 
was absolutely impossible to appease. He knew 
the honorable senator from Massachusetts so well, 
that he knew if he obeyed his own free will, he 
would not have made the remarks that he made to- 
night. That honorable senator was under the do- 
minion of influences that, perhaps, he ought not to 
resist, but which, if he chose to hear, we could tell 
him were influences that disseminated the highest 
and worst sort of mischief between the two opposite 
sections of the Union. In Charleston, or Rich- 
mond, can we allow ship-loads of persons calling 
themselves sailors from Massachusetts, to come into 
those ports for the very purpose of mixing with a 
certain character.of our population, and stirring up 
the latent embers of the worst form of civil combus- 
tions; and because they allege that they have rights 
under the constitution of the United States, are we 
going to let the fire break out and conflagrate our 
cities and towns, in deference to what they call their 
constitutional rights? We would be no less en- 
slaved than our own obnoxious population, if we 
failed to arrest the dissemination of such mischiefs 
ag these. | $ 

Let the clause which is now the subject of 
discussion go by. And they were not patriots, 

‘tet him conclude by saying, who did not take 
this view of the subject, and put aside the source of 
inevitable dissension, but persevered in bringing it 
before the country. He hoped it would be allowed 
to pass, though he could readily desire that the 
clause had not been introduced into the constitution 
of Florida at all. 

Mr. EVANS. I cannotunderstand the argument 
of the senator from Virginia. He rises to tell the 
Senate that they are not patriots who, in the exer- 
cise of what they deem their just and proper inter- 
ests here, under inatructions, too, which I believe 
he recognises 

Mr. ARCHER. No, I do not. 

Mr. EVANS. He does not. Very well; I am 
sorry that the honorable senator from Virginia 
should say, sir, that they are not patriots who pro- 
pose amendments of the character which I have 
proposed. 2 

The CHAIR did not so understand the senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. EVANS. What did the senator say, then? 

Mr. ARCHER. TJ have but this to say, sir: that 
if the explanation is demanded of mein a very dif- 
ferent tone, I shall give it. In the tone in which it 
is now demanded, I yield no explanation. _ 

Mr. EVANS. The senator may explain or not, 
ashe pleases. I have moved an amendment, and I 
understood him to say, that those who presented 
any motion of this sort—I do not know that I use 
his exact language—are not to be regarded as patri- 
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| ots. I demand no explanation. Fuse no tones bút - 
` I must say, sir, that I think the expression which 


the senator uses—— i i 

Mr. ARCHER. If the gentleman deriands no 
explanation, or uses no excited tone, then it is my 
volition to say that Idid not mean the slightest dis- 
respect to him or any other senator. I meant to 
say, and it is my recollection ‘that I did- say, that 
persistance in this course would not tend-to patriotic 
results. It was. of consequences, not` motives, I 
spoke; but as to any imputation upon their patriot- 
ism, it was not in’ my ¢ontemplation: I am sur- 
prised that such a construction: should have been 
put upon my language: I am- very glad: that the 
altered tone of my honorable friend ‘should have 
permitted me to make this explanation. . 

Mr. EVANS. Passing over all that matter, I 
understood the honorable senator to rise for the pur- 
pose of appealing to the Senate to let this matter of 
dissension, and, controversy, and feeling, pass by. 

Mr. ARCHER. . That was my desire. I rose 
for a conciliatory purpose. 5 

Mr. EVANS. As a conciliatory purpose, ‘T ap- 
preciate it. k 

Mr. E. then proceeded to reply to the remarks of 
the. senator from Virginia. hát was his (Mr. 


_E.’s) proposition? and what was the honorable sen- 


ator’s admission? His proposition simply said that 
the Senate should not ‘be called upon to give its ap- 
probation to certain provisions contained in the con- 
stitution of Florida, which the honorable senator 
himself said he regretted were there. 

Mr. ARCHER. And which 1 think ought not 
to be there. . 

Mr. EVANS. Which he regretted were there, 
and ought not to be there. The senator’s convic- 
tions upon that subject were not half so strong as 
his, He (Mr. E.) regretted that they were there, 
and thought they ought not to be there. He agreed 
that they were unfortunately there, and thought 
they were improperly therc; and, as his colleague 
[Mr. Famrizip] thought, that they were urconsti- 
tutionally there. The honorable senator proposed, 
asa measure of conciliation and compromise, that 
we who thought they were unjustly and unconsti- 
tutionally there, should yote to retain them. 

Now, it did strike him (Mr. E.) that the better 
way of conciliation, and compromise, and conces- 
sion, was that those who thought that they ought 
not to be there, and regretted that they were there, 
should consent to strike them out, for there were some 
on his side who had judgments and consciences and a 
sense of constitutional duty upon, this subject, 
which forbadethem to vote for this constitution while 
those provisions were there. Why, then, could 
not gentlemen compromise and conciliate by agree- 
ing to strike them out? But the conciliation which 
his friend from Virginia preposed was that we 
should violate our judgment and convictions of duty, 
by voting to retain them, when we do not. ask him 
to violate one single feeling or conviction in voting 
to strike them out! As a matter of conciliation and 
compromise, he should -vote to strike them ont. 
The senator said another thing, which he (Mr. E.) 
confessed he was sorry to hear him say, because he 
had been so very earnest and able an advocate of 
adherence to the constitution. Nay, he thought he 
heard him say the other day that he would not vio- 
late the constitution of the United States for any 
earthly consideration. 

Mr. ARCHER. And I would not. 

Mr. EVANS in continuation: And yet what did 
he say but a momentago? Why, that there were 
circumstances when the strong restrictions of all the 
constitutions in the world were but as dust in the 
balance. Whenever Virginia, or any of ‘the south- 
ern States, in their judgement or their .discretion 
might think that their safety was in danger, their 
domestic regulations likely to be subverted, then 
considerations higher than all constitutions impel 
them, and call upon them to set aside this constitu- 
tion. i 

Mr. ARCHER. The law of necessity. 

Mr. EVANS. The law of necessity overrides 
all things—that is the senator’s doctrine. 

Now it struck him (Mr. E.) that this was a very 
dangerous doctrine to ineuleate. He did not know 
how far it might bave been, or might not have been, 
recognised by the Senate in a recent case. 

There were two sides to this question of necessi- 
ty and self-preservation. The self-preservation of 
other States seemed to him to be a matter of some 
consideration as well as of the southern States. 
The senator from Virginia had put an extreme 
case, and then asked if we would forbid them to le- 


gislate upon it? God forbid! : He would: Sup- 
pose a number of persons of that “desefiption; upon 
whom these laws operate, should be’ exported ‘from 
our ports for the purpose of atitring úpa servile’ in- 
surrection there: lay your hands ‘upon’ theni—pass 


` your laws—seize them and puñish ‘them. But are 


‘these the laws of which ‘we complam? No: you 
have a law that when a vessel from ourpart of ‘the 
country, having on board-a person of that description, 
with no-evil purpose, and: no ‘design “but: that-of 
of maintaining your institutions, if he happened to 
havea black skin, and: not from. the intent of his 
heart, he is to be prohibited from landing, or punish- 


„ed. Was it to be justified by an ‘argument, that if 


ersons are imported and introduced there; with un- 
lawful purposes, you cannot punish them? As the 
law stands, you punish. persons who have -no.such 
urpose. Enact your laws as severe as you please. 
ho has ever complained of them? ‘We in the 
North, of the free States, havé never said that you 
have no right to try, and punish, any person of any 
color that you find within your borders, with these 
unlawful purposes in thelr hearts. But when a 
free man, because the color of his countenaucé hap- 
pens to be black, and he happens to help the master 
of a vessel, comes into one of your ports without 
the slightest purpose of violating your laws—nay, 
witha disposition to maintain them—when you bap- 
jen to find him within your borders, you impute to 
him intentions which he hag not in his heart, and 
unish him fora crime which he has not committed, 

hat is what we say is inhuman and unjust. i 

He only asked immunity for those who go with 
lawful intents, and just purposes, who violate 
none of the laws of the States where they go. 
Make your laws as severe as you please, for the 
purpose of repressing the commission of crime; but 
make no laws to punish, when no unlawful purpose 
is cherished, when no unlawful act is done. 

Now, a word to his friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Berrten,] and his friend from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Fosrer,] who talked about torches, midnight alarms, 
tomahawks, and all that. Really these things did 
not please him at all. Who stirs up these dissen- 
sions? We cherish no such purpose. He knew 
there was complaint; he would not say that there 
was not very great reason to complain of the move- 
ments of certain foe and certain societies, not 
very inconsiderable in number, who cherish the pur- 
pose of general emancipation. Has it never occur- 
red to you how youare aiding and abetting them? 

In his conscience he might say that he knew 
those abolitionists, and those persons connected 
with them whom you reprobate so much, (and 
whom God forbid he should defend, here especially,) 
of all things in the world desired that these laws 
should not be repealed. He khew that they peti- 
tioned here against them; he knew. they got up 
excitement against them; but the ‘very moment 
your laws would cease, the topic of excitément 
would be taken away. They do not wish these 
laws to cease; because every instance in which the 
are enforced gives them occasion to appeal to their 
fellow-citizens of the free States, and thus gives 
them an opportunity of making converts. It gives 
them occasion of complaint against southern legisla- 
tion, and ‘therefore gives them all the advantages 
which may be derived from argument founded upon 
this course of proceeding. They do not desire that 
such laws, operating not upon criminal. intent, but 
upon innocent, plausible, constitutional, legal ac- 
tions and proceedings on the’ part. of free citizens 
who, under the protection of the laws of the United 
States, are arrested and punished under southern 
laws, bearing upon them and not: upon criminal in- 
tent, should be repealed. The operation of such 
laws furnished one of the strongest arguments made 
use of by the abolitionists of the North, and was 
very useful to them in keeping up the excitement 
which they are able to maintain among our citizens. 
He did not object to the people of the southern 
States preserving their internal peace, security, and 
safety. Make lawsas stringent as you please to pun- 
ish those who violate them. But we complain that 
while the laws of the constitution and country give 
protection and security to that class of persons 
while they are peacefully pursuing their legitimate 
business, they should be restrained from’ their 
liberty, subjected to punishment and imprisonment, 
and sometimes toa final loss ofliberty.. We com- 
plain that, without a purpose of crime in their hearts, 
they are subjected to the most severe punishment 
which the legislation of the States can inflict He’ 
felt himself called upon to resist_the extension of 
these laws. His colleague [Mr. Famrienp] difera 


ed froth him. He [Mr. F.] said-we were instructed 
to. protest against the°laws, and he did protest 
against. them.. But we.were also instructed to use 
our. best ‘efforts to procure the repeal of all such 
laws in the States and Territories. He thought the 
best course he could: pursue was to evince, by his 
vote, his disapprobation of stich laws; and more es- 
pecially when -he was about to admit a Territory as 
a State, that he should say he did not consent that 
she should have the power to. enact such laws; or, 
in other.. words, he did not intend, by his vote, to 
give. his approbation of such a power in the consti- 
tution of that State or Territory, because it. would 
be sanctioning the inducement. held out in that ex- 
press grant, and would be in direct contradiction to 
the opinion of the legislature of- his State, that all 
such laws.are unconstitutional. 3 

He had been instructed, not only to protest sol- 
emnly—and hé did. protest quite as strongly as his 
colleague. but to go farther, and use his best efforts 
to procure the repeal of such laws; and he thought 
one mode of doing this was to express the judgment 
of Congress that such laws ought not to be in exist- 
ence; and. to say that we will not sanction a consti- 
tution which expressly confers authority to enact 
such laws. 

Mr. ARCHER had a few words of explanation 
in relation to the remarks which he had made when 
up before. He then expressed his regret that thig 
clause had been introduced into the constitution of 

fiorida.s And why did he entertain that regret? 
Because he undertook to pronounce that the exer- 
cise of such a power in the State of Florida would 
be unnecessary? Very far from it. So far from 
entertaining or expressing that opinion, he consid- 
ered that the importance which gentlemen onthe 
other side attached to this clause, would go to con- 
demn such an opinion; and although he might 
think it perfectly competent for the State to have 
such regulations, he still regretted that such a pro- 
vision had been introduced in the constitution, He 
would have had that State to wait until circumstan- 
ces should have demonstrated that sucha provision 
was required, and then, by her legislative power, in- 
troduce this protective regulation. He would not 
have it in the constitution of Florida, because 
it actually constrains Florida to do that which 
she may see occasion to abstain from doing, 
or, at Jeast, she may consider herself constrained, be- 
cause the clause is in the constitution, to exercise 
this power. But a much more material question is 
presented in this case. Suppose we all concur in 
roprobating the insertion of this clause in the con- 
stitution: did it follow—and he asked the attention 
of the honorable senator from Maine to this ques- 
tion—that we, the Senate of the United States, had 
the right to prescribe exceptions toa clause in the 
constitution of the State of Florida, because we 
might not entertain an opinion concurrent with 
Florida upon those subjects? He denied any such 
assumption of authority on the part of the Congress 
of the United States. What is the limitation which 
Congress has the power to impose upon the consti- 
tution of a State asking for admission? Is it not 
comprehended in a single phrase? and that is, that 
the constitution of the State must be republican. 
Does the power given to us in that clause of the con- 
stitution of the United States charge us to range 
through the whole constitution of a State coming 
here for admission, and pass our judgment upon 
every single clause of that constituuon, and say to 
the State, “You shall have no provisions in your 
constitution which are not accordant with our judg- 
ment and opinion, no matter what may be the char- 
acter of the clause?” Did any man mean to main- 
tain here that we have a right to supervise the whole 
constitution of a new State, and substitute our will 
for her will in regard to the formation of her consti- 
tution? i 

“He should be glad to know from the honorable 
senator from Maine, (Mr. Evans,] if he asked the 
exclusion of this clause before the new State could 
be admitted, why should he not go into an examina- 
tion of the other clauses which he might disapprove, 
or consider unauthorized by the constitution of the 
United States? . It was assumed here that Congress 
has the power to prescribe restrictions upon the con- 
stitations of a State coming into the Union, which 
in none of its provisions conflicts with the constitu- 
tion of the United States. His view of this assump- 
tion was, that you have no right to make a constitu- 
tion for a State under the authority to see that she 
as a.republican constitution. 

ens Tonorable friend had said—and he had no 
doubt had spoken with the ntmost sincerity—that 


. introduction of 


if mischief-makers were coming among us in‘ the 
South, the remedy was in our own hands,—to'ar- 
rest and. punish. them. He (Mr. A.) hada case to 
put to him. Suppose we think that the fact of the 
ese people—whom he (Mr. E.) 
said-came as sailors, and-we say come in'the guise 
and character of sailors—really operated upon our 
people as firebands and matches: were we not. justi- 
fied in excluding them? We ‘may exclude the effect, 
whatever may be the purpose of their coming. Let 
him put an analogous case to the honorable sénator. 
Let us suppose that, in South Carolina, there were- 
no laws of quarantine. Suppose a vessel came there 
full of. yellow fever or plague: would Fis honorable 
friend tell him, that because the vessel did not come 
there knowing she had the yellow fever or plague 
on board, the authorities of that place were to em- 
ploy no means of preservation? The vessel came 
there in good faith. She was not aware of the fatal 
and infectious disease which existed on board; but, 
on that account, was there no remedy to be pre- 
scribed to prevent its extension among the inhabit- 
ants? Were they to stand willing victims to the 
pestilence that was about to come upon them? Cer- 
tainly not. ` 
hat he said was this: that if the persons who 
come into the southern ports in the garb of sailors, 
and who might come in that character really, and 
yet produced these very mischiefs, were we not au- 
thorized to exclude them by the very laws of self- 
preservation? Why were we not as much author- 
ized to exclude them as we were to excluds this 
vessel, which contained these infections to which he 
had alluded? 

He had thrown out his first remarks in a spirit of 
conciliation. He mcant to say to his honorable 
friends that there. was a fever in the mind of the 
North on this subjectof slavery. He had appealed 
to them not to lend their eminent instrumentality 
to the mischiefs which it was the design of this 
clause to arrest. There were many things in our 
federative government which it was impossible that 
laws could take hold of. There were sacrifices 
which we must make to conciliate evils of this kind. 
It might be a grievance for black sailors who came 
in good faith from Maine to South Carolina to be 
excluded from the limits of the State; but when 
senators reflected that an evil ten thousand times as 
great not only might be, but would be inevitably the 
consequence of the admission of these people, he 
asked them to overlook this prohibition, even sup- 
posing they had the law on their side, when it was 
in no unfriendly spirit, but in the spirit of defence 
that it was made. He asked them to pass it by for 
the peace, harmony, and union of the States, and to 
maintain that temper which was best calculated to 

reserve the union of the States. There were cases 
in which, for the sake of this spirit of conciliation, 
they ought to overlook matters of right, admitting 
them to be on their side. 

‘That was the view which he had desired to sub- 
mit when up before; and it was upon a conception 
of duty that he had now risen tọ give additional il- 
lugtration to that view, He knew the honorable sen- 
ator from Maine acted under the instructions of his 
State, and perhaps thoaght he was bound to do so. 
For his (Mr. Aos) own part, he never let his con- 
stituents bind his conscience in Congress. If he 
concurred in judgment with them they should have 
the benefit of bis voice; but when it eame to the de- 
een of conscience, he recognised .no authority 

ut that which the Deity had implanted in him. 

Mr. McDUFFIE entertained very serious ap- 
prehensions that the gendemeti on the other side of 
the House would not be able to convince a major- 
ity that theirs was the correct view of this subject. 
He therefore rose to express the hope that the ques- 
tion would be allowed to be taken without further 
debate. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE observed that the honora- 
ble senator from Virginia (Mr. ARCHER] had said 
there was a fever in the publie mind. If such was 
the fact—and undoubtedly it was so—why should 
we aggravate that fever by giving our sanction to a 
clause which many gentlemen thought an unconsti- 
tutional clause, and, at most, an act of supereroga- 
tion? He knew of no proverb of greater value than 
that which tells us to let well enough alone. What 
State has raised a revolt against the constitution? 


Against what State could any charge of that sort be 


now urged? Not one. There were wild visiona- 
ries, they said; there were incendiaries, they said, 
all about the country; but you increase the num- 
ber, and stimulate the efforts of those abolitionists, 
by holding them in defiance and suspicion, when 


“mination. 


they come tò you and you deny. what-you;candn 
justice give them.. No human being could-be more: 
entirely opposed. to what are called political-abolie. 
tionists than he was; but you created them yout- 
selvés, by throwing before them this stimulating 
cause. If the clause was objectionable—if the right 
to pass an act of this kind was a matter of doubt, let 
the vote decide it; let it be made with a clear deter- 
Why not reject this clause, and. leave it 
to the tribunal of the country? © 2o ; 
The honorable senator from Virginia [Mr. Arcx- 
ER] had said that we have nothing to look to in the 


. form. of constitution which has been submitted. to 


the Senate but the single, isolated, abstract. ques- 
tion whether it be republican. If it contained: a 
proposition within it, beyond all human doubt. di- 
rectly conflicting with the constitution of the Unie. 
ted Statés, would you take a.silent vote upon.it?, 
That argument was. not new. Gentlemen might 
recollect the discussion upon the northern bounda- 
ry of the State of Ohio. Her claim was that, in 
her constitution, she had herself defined her north- 
ern boundary.” She submitted it to Congress, and, 
without any expression of disapproval, it was pass- 
ed as she had. submitted it. She inferred that you. 
had given. it your full and, entire approbation. 
Again: What was done in the case of Michigan? 
There was nothing in her constitution: decidedly 
against the constitution of the United States; but 
her laws were disapproved. Congress. said to her, 
‘Ifyou do not alter those laws, we will not admit 
you.” She thus kept out year after year. 

He did not think, if the question was a matter of 
doubt, that it would be proper, expedient, prudent, 
or wise, to pass silently upon a matter like this. 
There could fe no possible Injury fiom an expres- 
sion of your disapprobation of the continuance of 
this clause here, because it takes from Florida no- 
right whatever. If it be.necessary for any State to- 
pass such an act, where, he asked, was the right of 
Louisiana and South Carolina to pass acts of that 
kind? It was not 1n their constitutions.. It was one 
of the ‘several rights which they claimed. as sove- 


‘reign States. It would tend to harmonize the op- 


erations not only of this body, but of the Ameri- 
can people, to leave the people of Florida to their 
rights, and let them resort to that legislation to ` 
which they could resort, if we struck out this clause. . 
He thought it was not expedient, wise, or prudent, 
to insist upon its retention. $ : 

Mr. HENDERSON made an able and elaborate 
judicial argument on the controverted points under 
discussion. On the general principle of southern 
rights he pointed out the inconsistency, and the 
want of appreciation of justice, in the ‘conduct of 
Massachusetts with regard to the southern States. 
One srikng position of his (much abbreviated here) 
was this: The people of the South have slaves on 
board their ships as sailors, engaged in carrying on 
their commerce. If one of those ships “happens to 
get within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, these 
colored sailors are laid hold of by her laws, and 
brought on shore, where they are set free, and per- 
haps become her citizens. Subsequently they enter 
as sailors on board her vessels; and if those vessels 
land ata southern port, and these colored sailors 
are detained by the laws of a slave State either as 
the property of their owners, or as emissaries of 
abolitionists, (should they be so,) Massachusetts . 
makes a great outcry of unconstitutional injustice, as 
if violence was committed upon. her citizens. B 
her own laws she first violates the rights of others, 
and then, because the laws of the South give redress 
and security to the party she has injured, she com- 
plains! 

Mr. H. opposed the amendment of the senator 
from Maine. . a 
Mr. WHITE, although willing to vote for the 
bill as it was, would be much better satisfied with it 
if those objectionable clauses in the constitution of 
Florida were left out. He saw no necessity for that 
in relation to colored persons touching on the shores 
of Florida, since the legislature could enact police 
laws to regulate that matter; and with regard to 
slavery, it was a guestion which should be left open 
to the people of the State to act upon through their 
legislature. However, as they would have the pow- 
er in their own hands to amend their constitution, 
he should not hesitate to go for the bill. He would 
first vote for the amendment of the senator from . 

Maine. 

Mr. SEVIER’S impression was, that honorable 
senators on the other side were mistaken in suppos- 
ing this was the first time such clauses as these were 
introduced into the constitution of any State enter- 
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ing this Union. . He referred to the constitution of 
Kentucky; and that: of his own State. The only 
difference: was, that in:the constitution of Arkansas; 
although the legislature cannot emancipate slaves, 
it is said, “unless with the consent of their owners,” 
yet; whether those words were in or not, the own- 
ers.can‘emancipate their slaves if they please; and 
soit: will be in Florida, under the constitution now 


_ presented to Congress. ‘The legislature of the State 


cahnot emancipate the slaves of its citizens any more 
than it can seize and forfeit their other property of 
any sort; but, although it is not constitutional to 
seize and dispose of private property by act of le- 
gislation, it does not follow that the owners cannot 
do what they please with their property: their 
slaves are their property, and they may emancipate 
them if they wish; it is only gtiarantied to them, by 
this constitution, that the legislature shall not do it 
in spite of their wishes or authority. If municipal 
laws are made that slaves may not be emancipated 
without security being given by their owners that 
they shall not become a charge on the community, 
that is all the condition the owner will have to sub- 
mit to. ¥ 
Messrs. SIMMONS and HUNTINGTON ad- 
vocated the amendment of the senator from Maine. 
Mr. BERRIEN would gladly adopt the sugges- 
tion of the senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Mé- 
Dorris, | and abstain from discussion, and would 
have, rejoiced if the vote had been allowed to be 
taken without that species of opposition which in- 
evetably excites feelings that cannot be suppressed. 
Within his own bosom he found feelings awakened 
on this occasion, which he did not desire to express 
in this Senate. He wasnot allowed to look at this 
subject without being transported to his own do- 
mestic fire-side, and -seeing the occupants that sur- 
round it. With the feelings of a southern man, he 
would gladly have postponed the admission of 
Florida into the Union, because he believed that, 
at the present moment, the interests of the South 
were jsacrificed. It was a territory five hundred 
miles in extent, embracing a vast Atlantic board, 
and a line of boundary on the Gulf of Mexico of 
great commercial importance—a territory that, in 
due time, would have a population adequate to 
entitle it to be erected into two States. Southern 
men were in reality sacrificing southern interests 
by urging on the admission of Florida into the 
Union as one State. It was running counter 
to the wishes ofa majority of the people of that Ter- 
ritory except as a counterpart to the admission of 
lowa, But all these feclings were silenced when, in 
answer to the application for the admission of Flor- 
ida, he was encountered by a proposition whch 
assailed him in his home—in his dearest interests; 
and what was the proposition? The senator from 
Maine moved to strike out essential provisions 
of this bill. Hle (Mr. B.) called the attention 
of the Senate to the two questions involved in the 
proposition of the senator from Maine. He [Mr. 
Ivans] moved to erase from the constitution which 
had been presented by the people of Florida, first, 
the’provision which forbids—not the emancipation of 
slaves, (for the senator from Arkansas, though he 
belicved he was not a lawyer, had stated with legal 
precision the operation of that clause,)—-not indi- 
viduals, but the legislature, from emancipating slaves; 
and he moved to strike from that constitution the 
provision which authorized the legislature of Flo- 
rida to prevent the immigration of people of color 
into that State. Now he (Mr. B.) did not mean to 
shelter himself under the construction of the power 
which was contended for by the senator from Ohio. 
God forbid! It stands- on higher ground. He did 
not mean to shelter hhnself under the proposition 
that all you havea right to do in determining whether 
you will admit a State into this Union is to ask the 
question whether that State has a republican form 
of government or not.. No; the rights he advoca-. 
ted on this occasion stood on higher ground. 
He gave full play to the exercise of that right if 
it existed. Ele gave unrestrained liberty to the cx- 
ercise of every power, except as restrained by the 
common constitution of all. Ele gave unrestrained 
liberty, too, for the arrangement of the constitution 
of the State. And he said, then, if there is no pro- 
vision in it forbidden by express inhibition in your 
own constitution, you have no right to prescribe re- 
vision. He believed that if a State asking to come 
into this Union, came here stating she meant to pass 
alaw conflicting with the provisions of your own 
constitution, you would have a right to turn upon it 
the back of your hand; for notwithstanding such 
provision would be inoperative, yet you want not to 
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“ admit a State into this Union; for the purpose of ini- 
‘citing bickerings and litigatign. _He. 


ve to his op- 


onents the-full extent of all. the right they would 


ave to except to whatever they could find in the ` 


constitution of Florida, conflicting with the constitu- 
tion of the United States. If they find init any 
thing of that kind; let them. say to Florida, we will 
not admit you. Having thus given to his opponents all 
they could contend for, let it now be seen how those 
provisions objected ‘to by them conflict with the 
constitution of the United States. The provision which 
forbids the legislature of Florida from passing laws 
for the emancipation. of slaves: did. it imhibit 


him, an individual slaveholder; from surrendering . 


his right to the property which he held? No; it only 
said the legislature should not take. his property 
from him.. -It was inhibitory.. But .did it inhibit 
him from his right to do as he liked with that prop- 
erty? Those who live in’ slave States know very 
well that when the constitution of any one of those 
States designs to forbid individuals from emancipa- 
ting their slaves, there is introduced into it a proper 
provision that the legislature shall not have power 
to emancipate slaves; nor shal! any individual, with- 
out the assent of the legislature. When the consti- 
tution forbids the legislature from passing laws for 
emancipating slaves, ıt expresses one thing; but 
when it forbids not only the legislature from doing 


` this, but individual.owners of slaves from emancipa- 


ting their slaves, it does two things. If only one is 
expressed, only one is meant- If both are meant, 
both are expressed. But he (Mr. B.) did not mean 
to insist alone upon that. He meant to meet the 


‘proposition of the senator from Maine on another 


and higher ground. He (Mr. B.) said that when 
the senator attempts to interfere with the right of a 
State to regulate dames slavery, he usurps a pow- 
er which the federal constitution does not confer on 
the general government. There are differences of 
opinion as to your power to emancipate slaves in the 
District of Columbia; but no one says you have a 
right to do # in the State of Florida, if she were ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

If you were to-morrow to pass a Jaw fundamentally 
forbidding the cimancipation of slaves in this Dis- 
trict, would you interfere should any person choose 
to exercise his right of emancipating his slaves 
within your limits? All must’agree you have not 
the right to interfere. Why, then, make it a matter 
of objection to Florida that she makes her declara- 
tion that when admitted she will exercise the right 
which youall acknowledge that, when admitted, she 
wiil have? He was perfectly astounded when he heard 


gentlemen on this floor, in the face of those who ac- 


Inowledged the rights of sovercign States, and that 
they cannot do any thing at war with the rights of 
other States, maintain the doctrine that they have 
the power of dictating to a sovereign State the reg- 
ulation of its constitution, -He was, it was well 
known, a party man; a zealous member of the party 
whose principles he conscientiously. believed were 
best calculated to promote the best interests of the 
country; but he was forced to say, there are princi- 
ples which rise above all party associations, because 
they are essentially vital—instinctive with life itself, 
and self-preservation. This is one of thoge principles, 
and he should, in duty to his constituency, to him- 
self, and to. every thing dear to him on earth asa 


; ponte or private man, cut himself loose from party 


onds if necessary, to defend and sustain those 
rights. 

“He objected, then, to the proposition of the sena- 
tor from Maine, because it was calculated to usurp 
a power which the federal government did not pos- 
sess; and no senator, on his individual responsibility, 
would dare to avow that this government, in rela- 
tion to any one of the States of this Union, had the 
power to regulate its domestic slavery. How, then, 
can you havea right, when a State presents herself 
for admission into the Union, to object to her do- 
mestic slavery? Is it because she declares that, when 
admitted, she. will exercise an. inherent sovereign 
power which you all concur she possesses the right 
of exercising asa Siate? It seemed so preposterous 
that he could hardly deem it necesssary to say an- 
other word on that branch of the subject. 

Mr. B. then proceed to the next branch—that re- 
lating to the inhabition of colored immigrants, and 
examined searchingly the grounds. of objection to 
the clause. He argued the judicial question of the 
right, at great length, 

Mr. HANNEGAN said-he was at a loss to know 
why his colleague [Mr. Wuire] was in favor of 
the amendment proposed by the senator from 
Maine, when in his own State there were so many 


restrictions imposed’ on, the. blacks. 


knew very well. that statutes “had: been passed. ito 
treat them as paupérs, unless they gave security for 
good behavior, and. these statutes were sustained by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of ‘the ‘State. 
Suppose, however, that the Congress of the United 
States should impose restrictions upon Florida, and 


. she came in:-would not thé people have the right to 


hold a convention in twelve months thereafter, and 
insert in their constitution the very clause complain- 
ed of? No power-upon earth could make them 
strike it out. The provision in the constitution of 
Florida to which senators objected; merely declar 
that the. legislature should not have the po 
wrest private property from the people which was 
guarantied to them by the constitution. But gena- . 
tors had said that Congress must examine the con-. 
stitution clause by clause before the State was ad: 
mitted. He was surprised to hear that objection to 
the admission of Florida coming fromthe - senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons.|] ‘What was the 
fundamental principle of the constitution of Rhode 
Island when admitted into the Union? . He read a 
few sentences to show that it established the law of. 
primogeniture as a republican principle. . Yet: Rhode 
[sland was not objected. to when she came into, the 
Union; although her senator, sixty years afterwards, 
opposed the admission of another State, because its 
constitution gave to the people permanent control 
over their own property. The constitution of North 
Carolina also contained provisions conflicting with 
the constitution of the United States; but it came . 
into the Union without objection, because the con- 
flicting clauses became nugatory the moment she 
was admitted. ` ž 3 ; 

There was, however, another and a higher prin- 
ciple on which he opposed the amendment; and that 
was because its adoption would be regarded as a 
concession to the accursed spirit of abolition. On 
this ground alone he placed his opposition; and in 
doing so, he was sustained by 145,000 out of 150,000 
of the voters, whig and democratic, of Indiana. He 
should carry this principle through life, and yield 
not an inch to the spirit which had worked mischief 
for two hundred years; which lighted the fires of 
Smithfield, and reigned in the dungeons of the ih- 
quisition. The senators from Maine and. Massa- 
chusetts were deeply enlisted in behalf of the rights 
of their colored citizens who came to. the South; 
what was the situation of the people of Indiana in 
this respect? Indiana lay side by side of Kentucky, 
where slavery existed, and yet the people of Indiana 
did not complain of any of the laws of Kentucky 
aflecting the intercourse between the two States. 
On the contrary, it was beautiful to contemplate the 
relation in that gallant State between master and 
servant. He believed it was true, as the senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] had said, that, in no- 
State of this Union, were the blacks recognised ‘as 
fellow-citizens, enjoying all the same privileges with 
the whites. As to the law of Massachusetts allow- 
ing intermarriage between black and white people, 
he belived that the negroes had protested against it; 
for even they were opposed to amalgamating with 
the whites. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITE remarked that it was true the laws 
of Indiana required free persons of color to give bond 
and security for good behavior when they. came into 
the State. They were not, however, treated as in 
the South—sold when they could not comply with 
the law; but they were apprenticed as paupers, just 
in the same manner that German or Irish emigrants, 
or the vagrants of the country, were treated when 
they were liable to become a charge upon. the 
pockets of the people. Lyingso contiguous to Ken 
tucky, Indiana had a right to suppose that the 
emancipated population of Kentucky would flock to 
her territory; but the law referred to by his colleague 
was, in its operation, almost a dead letter, so great 
and unrestricted was the intercourse between the: 
twe States. ` : 

But he did not so much object to the clause in the 
constitution of Florida prohibiting emancipation. 
The object of it might merely be to prevent private 
property from beina taken without compensation; 
and this was guarded against once for all by our 
forefathers in the federal constitution. What he 
particularly objected to was this: that the colored 
man having no advocates here, Congress was called’ 
upon to anticipate the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, and decide against him. It was -called oñ to 
sanction the constitutionality of the laws of the 
southern States, prohibiting the. landing of free per- 
sons of color within their limits. It was, he thought, 
agreat grievance, that his constituents, who lived 


ower tos, ' 


ona river, and sent their produce down upon the 


annual flood, should.-be Hable to-aend their colored | 


seamen into servitude, 

uce to market. © . : 
Mr. JOHNSON expressed the hope that the 

question would be taken. 

_- Mr: SIMMONS remarked that, if this provision 

in the Constitution of Florida was a common thing, 


when they sent their prod- 


as had. been contended by the senator from Arkan-- 


sas, [Mr. Srvien,] he would not object to it.’ But 
such wags not the case. The senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hontieroy] had taken-his State to task for 
the provisioris in her constitution, drawn up two 
hundred years ago; and had spoken of the admission 
of Rhode Island into the Union. “Now, he would 
not consent to have it said that Rhode Island was 
admitted into the Union; for she began that Union. 
She did not unite with other States, but they united 
with her. What had struck him as peculiar in the 
constitution of Florida, was a delegation of power to 
the legislature of that State, which, by the consti- 
tution of the United States, belonged to Congress. 
‘The Senate was now called on to endorse that grant; 


and if it did so, it would be said that the power was ` 


delegated by Congress. 

Mr. SEVIER said that the constitution of Flori- 
da merely gave the legislature the right to exercise 
this power, if they thought proper. : ` 

Mr. SIMMONS said that, ordinarily, the legis- 
lative power of the State was grated to the legisla- 
ture, with certain exceptions and reservations. to 
the people; but in -this case it was different. 

Mr. SEVIER asked why the senator did not di- 
rect his artillery against the constitution of lowa, 
which did not allow a colored person to vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he did not wish them to 
vote; 

Some conversation ensued between Messrs. EV- 
ANS and BERRIEN. 


Mr. EVANS replied to the argument of the sena- 
tor from Georgia, that colored persons were not 
fellow-citizens in any State of the Union. That 
senator had alleged two reasons why they were not 
citizens; one, that they could not sit on juries; and 
another, that they could not intermarry with white 
persons. He (Mr. E.) regarded neither of these 
as good reasons why a man was not a citizen. 
There were some white men who could not sit on 
juries; and many who could not marry. A. white 
man could not marry his grandmother; but that did 
not make him any the less a citizen. But he would 
not say more, as he was for concluding the debate. 


Mr. CHOATE said that the best answer he 
could make to the high-toned and dogmatical argu- 
ment of the senator from Georgia [Mr. Berney] 
would be, to read a portion of a decision of the Su- 
weme Court of the United States, made by Judge 
Johnson of South Carolina, in which the power of the 
States to interfere, as the senator had contended they 
might in these cases, was denied. That opinion was 
also in accordance with the argument of Mr. Wirt 
before the court. All that he (Mr. C.) solicited, 
was an opportunity to have the right of the south- 
ern States to arrest the colored citizens of the North 
brought directly before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for its decision. 
~ Mr. BERRIEN rose to correct a misapprehension 
of his remarks. He would not exchange the word 
“dogmatical” for any other, if it were consistent 
with the usual courtesy of the Senate. He did not 
mean to assert what he had, dogmatically, but with 
the force of truth, and without intending any disre- 
epo! to the late Judge Johnson or Mr. Wirt. But 
the opinion referred to was founded upon the fact 
that a previous law was overlooked. , The demand 
of the British minister for certain persons detained 
by one of the States was in direct conflict with that 
very opinion. 

Mr. CHOATE said he had objected more to the 
tone than the words of the scnator from Georgia. 
He held these laws of the southern States to be un- 
constitutional, as far as he could see them, and when 
it was said hère that be was not to regard them as 
such, he-would throw-back the assertion. He did 
not think there could be any doubt but that the 
opinion of Judge Johnson and Mr.. Wirt was 
founded upon the ground: that these laws of the 
States conflicted. with that provision of the United 
States. constitution which gave to Congréss alone 
the power to regulate commerce. = |: 

Mr. BERRIEN was satisfied, from the remarks of 
the senator, that he had not examined. the case to 
which he referred. ‘The decision-of Judge Johnson, 


he was sure, was-not founded upen the provision in - 


i 5 à; -. À 
the constitution alone, but was Based on the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

After some further . remarks between. Messrs. 
BERRIEN and CHOATE, >` a 

Mr. WOODBURY. said that he should vote 
against the amendment of the senator from Maine; 
but, in doing so, he protested against the conclusion 
that his vote was given either for or against the.con-. 
southern-States, of which senators ha ned. 
The senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons) had 


tion of Florida unconstitutional, we should strike it’ 
ut. Now it was well known that Congress did not 
verhaul the constitutions of other States when they 
ére admitted; and certainly they should not-over- 
haul the constitution of Florida. ‘That was the duty 
fof the judiciary, and not of Congress. The oniy 
doubt he had'about the matter rested upon the rights 
which the citizens of one State had in another State. 
By leaving the constitution of Florida as we found 
it, we did not delegate any power to the legislature 
whatever. It was the people of Florida, and not 
Congress, who bestowed power upon that bedy. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Evans's 
amendment, and decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: : ` 

YEAS—Messrs. Choate, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Hun- 
tington, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, White, 
and Woodbridge—12. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Brecse, 
Buchanan, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Foster, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, 
Lewis, McDuitie, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Niles, 
Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE desired to know whether 
the boundary dispute between Iowa and Missouri 
had been settled; and also whether the population 
of Florida was sufficient to entitle her to admission 
at this time. He apprehended that Florida had 
lite more than half of the requisite number of in- 
habitants. 

Mr. BERRIEN said there had been some doubt 
about the population of Florida on the part of the 
Judiciary Committee—the census not having been 
taken generally in 1840 owing to the disturbed state 
of the country. The delegate from the Territory, 
however, had appeared before the committee and 
satisfied it that the population of the territory was 
more than 90,000. In relation to the boundary 
difficulties between Missouri and Towa, they had 
been obviated by provisions inserted in the bill. 

F After some remarks from Mr. WOOBRIDGE in 
„opposition, the bill was reported back to the Senate 
tand ordered toa third reading. 
f It was then passed by the following vote: 
© YLAS—Messrs, Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Breese, 
Buchanan, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dickinson, Dix, airtield, 
Foster, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, 
Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Niles, 
Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, and 
Woodbury-—- 36, 
NAYS—Messrs. Choate, Evans, Francis, Huntington, 
Miller, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge—9. 
CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC. APPROPRIATION 
BILL. ^ 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate took up 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, with the 
amendments of the Fouse. He moved that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, and ask a conference. 
Agrecd to. 

Mr. MERRICK reported the bill to establish ad- 
ditional post routes, without amendment. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE reported the harbor bill, 
without amendment... ` 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the House bill ma- 
king appropriation for the Indian service, for the 
year 1845-6, was taken up for consideration, and 
two amendments were adopted. 

Upon the third amendment a debate of consider- 
able length arose. 

The provision of the House was for the removal 
and subsistence for one year of the Chocktaw In- 
dians; and the amendment offered by Mr. Evans 
was to fund at 6 per cent. the amount of their land 
scrip, applying the interest to their annual support 
after they are removed. i 

The subject was debated till midnight by Messrs. 
WALKER, EVANS, CRITTENDEN, and SE- 
VIER, and then postponed till Monday. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, it was agreed that 
when the Senate adjourned, it should be to Monday 
morning at 10 o'clock. > 


stitutionality of, the laws. enacted by some of he” 
ned. “| 


said ‘that if we thought the provision in the constitu- ` 


I 
: Of 


{i left the House last evening, under the expectation - 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented ‘the credentials of 
the Honorable Lewis Cass, clected by the general 
assembly of Michigan, as senator of the United 
States, for six. yas from the 4th instant. The 
were read, and laid on the table. i i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN offered a resolution increas- 
ing the pay of the messengers and employees of the 
Senate for the present sesssion. It. lies over in ac- 
cordance with the one-day rule. » > f 
~ Mr. MOREHEAD offered a resolution for the 
printing-of 5,000 extra copies of the report of Lieu- 
tenant Fremont’s expedition to Oregon. It lies over 
in accordance with the one-day rule. KE 
` *On'motion of Mr. MERRICK, an executive com- 
munication on the table was ordered-to be printed: 
At 1% o’clock, (midnight,) after being in session 
11 hours, $ a : 
The Senate adjourned. 


3 R 
` HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, March 1, 1845. 


Mr. CAMPBELL rose to ask a personal favor 
the House. . From:extreme indisposition he had 


that the vote on the Texas question would not be 
taken until late at night. Unfortunately, he was ab- 
sent when the vote was taken. As it would not alter 
the result, he now asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to record his vote. It was probably one 
of the last votes he should give in the House of Rep- 
regentatives. aes $ 

[Cries of “consent;” and not a dissenting- voice 
was heard.] ; 

The unanimous consent being accorded, the vote 
of Mr. CAMPBELL was recorded in the affirmative on 
the question of concurrence in the Senate’s amend- 

«ment to the joint resolution for annexing Texas to 
the United States. . 

Mr. McKAY hoped the House would consent to 
take a recess from half-past 2 to half-past 4 o'clock,” 
this afternoon. f 

The SPEAKER said it was so obvious that there 


was no quorum present, that no business could prop- 
erly be done. we 
There were. not at this time.over 45 members 


resent. : 
P Mr. WELLER called for the reading of the jour- 
nal, and said he apprehended the Chair would not 
wesume that there was no quorum, as this was the 
hour for meeting. 

The Clerk commenced the reading; but before he 
had proceeded far, 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to dispense with the read- 


‘|, ing of the journal, in order that the House might 


go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to read the bill to establish certain post 
routes, in which all the members were interested. 
It could be read in ten minutes; and unless it was 
now taken up, it must fail for this session. f 

The further reading of the journal was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. BRENGLE asked leave to present certain 
resolutions of the legislature of Maryland. , 

The matter was not pressed; and the resolutions 
werc not received. 


POST ROUTES. 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. McCretianp in the chair,) and 

rocceded to the consideration of the bill “to estab- 
ish certain post routes.” 

The general reading of the bill was dispensed 
with at the suggestion of Mr, HOPKINS, and the 
bill was read by sections for amendment. 

Amendments offered by Messrs. DANA and 
McILVAINE were adopted, and an amendment - 
by Mr. POLLOCK was rejected. 

Amendments for additional post routes were. fur- 
ther offered by Messrs. STILES, BOYD, ASHF, 
BRODHEAD, SAMPLE, and JOHN W. DAVIS; 
all of which were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the following 
amendment was adopted: x ‘ 


From Newport by the way of the mouths of. Four-mile 
and T'welve-mile creeks, to Carthage, in Campbell county. 

From Warsaw, in Gallatin county, by the way of Napole- 
on or Beech Park, in said county, and Dennysville and 
Williamstown, in Grant county, to Falmouth, in Pendleton 
county. 


Other amendments were offered by Méssrr, 
STILES, JENKS, HOPKINS, A. KENNEDY, 
GRINNELL, and HUBBELL. 

Amendments further offered by Mecsrs. HAR- 
DIN, A. KENNEDY, and LYON, were adopted. 


Mr. CROSS offered: the ‘following amendment 
under the head of Missouri: ; 
From Independence, on the Missouri river, crossing ‘the 
Rocky mountains, to thé falls of the Wallamette river, in 
Oregon a o : . 
z Rejected...” - : : aie 
.~.On:inotion of Mr. HOPKINS the committee rosé 
` and reported the bill and amendments. 7 
~ o The amendments were concurred in en masse, 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and having 
been read a third time, was passed.. ` i 
On motion of Mr. W. J. BROWN, two members 
were addéd to the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 
. Mr. BROWN, from said committee, reported 
that they had found correctly engrossed the joint 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United States. 
It was now presented, and received the signature of 
the Speaker. ge ` > 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into: Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Hamuin in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the army appropriation bill. ` 

‘The pending amendment was that offered last 
evening by Mr. Lucas, for the increase of the item 
for the manufacture of arms at the national armo- 
ries, from $200,000 to $360,000. 

Mr. LUCAS, by general consent, sent up to the 
Clerk’s table, where it was read, a Jetter of Col. 
Talcott, chief of the ordnance department, and some 
other communication, in explanation of the necessity 
of this amendment. 

The amendment was adopted—ayes 81, noes 35. 

Mr: McCLERNAND moved an amendment ap- 
propriating $20,000 for commencing the necessary 
works for an armory at Fort Massae, Illinois. 

Mr. McKAY raised a point of order against the 
amendment; which was overruled by the Chair. 

The amendment was adoptéd—the question being 
taken by tellers—ayes 72, noes 43, 

Mr. LUCAS offered an amendment appropriating 
$30,000 for the purchase of a certain piece of land 
at Harper’s Ferry, for the use of the United States 
armory: rejected. 

Mr. HARPER offered an amendment for the 
erection ofan armory in Ohio, $30,000: rejected. 

Mr. WELLER, from the Committees of Ways 
and Means, offered an amendment appropriating 
$2,000 for continuing the metereological observa- 
tions at the military posts of the United States, under 
the direction. of the Surgeon General: agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON offered an amendment appro- 
priating $2,500 for survey of the military road in 
Arkansas: rejected. 

Mr. CROSS offered the following amendment: For 
repairing and completing the United States military 
road from the Mississippi river, opposite Memphis, 
in the State of Tennessee, to Little Rock, in the 
State of Arkansas, fifteen thousand dollars: rejected. 

Mr. DARRAGH offered an amendment increas- 
ing the appropriation for the armament of fortifica- 
tions from $100,000 to $200,000: rejected. 

Mr. STILES offered an amendment appropriating 
$100,000 for the purchase of two sites for national 

. foundries, one in Pennsylvania, the other in Geor- 
gia, and the commencement of the necessary build- 
ings therefor-— y g 

Mr. McKAY objected, that the amendment wa 
out of order, there being no law to sanction the ap- 
propriation. . 

Mr. STILES appealed. 

Mr. BRODHEAD called for the reading of an 
act of Congress, which he alleged sanctioned the ap- 
propriation; which was read. 

On taking the question on the appeal, the decis- 
ion of the Chair was sustained by the House. 

The question was [then put on the amendment, 
and it was rejected. 

Mr, PATERSON offered an amendment appro- 
priating $30,000 for the commencement of fortifica- 
tions on the Genesee river. 

The CHAIR decided this amenement to be out 
of order. 

Mr. BIDLACK offered an amendment appro- 
priating $2,000 for examinations and surveys for 
selecting sites for national foundries ; rejected. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the committee rose 
and reported the bill to the House as amended, 

_, Mr. Mek. then moved the previous question ; 
which was seconded, and main question ordered. 

The SPEAKER stated the question te be on the 

rst amendment, which increased the appropriation 
for the manufacture of arms at the national armories 

-4 n.$200,000 to $360,000, 
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-The vote on ihis testion was taken by yeas cad 


yeas, and resulted thus: yeas 85, nays.75; so the 
amendment was agreed to. > 0o YY 


The next amendment appropriated §20,000 forthe. 
e 


| purchase of a site in Illinois, and for erection of 
an armory. a. i 

On this the yeas and nays were taken, and re- 
sulted thus: yeas 76, nays.71; so the amendment 
was agreed to. ; ? 

The i 
McKAY, on.the remaining amendments en masse, 
and they were concurred in. 


The bill was then ordered to -be engrossed, read a 


third time, and passed. ; 
Mr. McKAY offered a joint resolution to sus- 
pend the 16th joint rule of the two Houses, which 
_ provides that no bill having passed one House shall 
be sent. for concurrence to the other during the last 
three days of the session, as far as relates to the bills 
making appropriations for the army, for the navy, 
and for post routes. : 
_ The resolution was agreed to. 
REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 
Mr. RATHBUN inquired of the Speaker in what 


manner the post office’ bill (which had just been re- ` 


turned from the Senate) could now be reached for 

action. ' =F i 
The SPEAKER, after some conversation, replied 

that it could only be reached by a suspension of the 


rules. 8 

Mr. RATHBUN moveda suspension of the rules 
for this purpose: agreed to; ayes 117, noes 20. 

The bill was accordingly taken as on the amend- 
ments of the House to hich the Senate had con- 
curred, and had added thereto av amendment, which 
was now the question before the House. 

The amendment was read. It authorizes mem- 
bers of Congress to reecive letters not exceeding 
two ounces in weight free of postage, and extend 
the same franking privilege to Vice Presidents as 
granted to members of Congress. (‘The bill, as thus 
amended, leaves the franking privilege of members of 
Congressjthe same as it is at present.) 

Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays, which 
were refused. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment of the Senate was concurred in without a divi- 
sion. 

Thus the bill for the reduction of postage, &e., is 
finally passed, and awaits only the signature of the 
President to become a law. 


RECESS. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the rules were sus- 
ended, anda resolution was agreed to for the 
ouse to take a recess from 3 to half past 4 o’clock. 
On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Tissarrs in the chair.) 

On motion by Mr. OWEN, he committee took 
up the bill from the Senate granting a certain quan- 
tity of land to the State of Indiana, to aid that State 
in the completion of the Wabash and Erie canal. 

The bill being read, 

Mr. OWEN made some explanations in its sup- 


ort. : 
p Mr. McCLELLAND offered as a substitute a 
similar bill, having the same object in view, which 
he said had twice passed the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN said he had no objection to that 
amendment, because it was precisely the samething 
in substance as the bill before the committee. ‘Those 
who voted for one would vote for the other, and 
those who opposed the one would oppose the other. 
He therefore hoped that his friend from Michigan 
would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLASS offered an amendment to the 
amendment granting a certain quantity of land to the 
Sttate of Hlinois, to aid that State in the completion 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal, which he said 
was to connect the waters of the lakes with the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Gulf of Mexico, and make a 
canal navigable for ships of war. 

Mr. J. W. DAVIS and Mr. BRINKERHOFF 
appealed to the gentleman from Michigan to with- 
draw his amendment, as the same object in it would 
be accomplished by the bill before the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAND withdrew his amendment, 
and raoved that this. committee Jay aside. the bill to 
be reported to the House, and take up the bill he 
had just sent up to the Chair as a substitute. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY offered an amendment 


granting a certain quantity to the State of Maryland | 


to aid that State in the completion of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal; and 


uestion was taken, at the suggestion of Mr. | 


_ After some remarks from Mr- 01 
sition to it, e Sas 
Mr. KENNEDY withdrew his amendments 
Mr. BRENGLE renewed the amendment offere 
and withdrawn by his colleague Mr. KENNEDY: - 
Mr. J. W. DAVIS. raised-the point of order:that 
the gentleman had ne right:to renew the amendment 
of his colleague while. the gentleman. from Michi- 
gan had the right to the floor, = 0 5, Se to oy 
Mr. BRENGLE replied; and: addressed thè:come 
mittee in some remarks in favor of his.amendment. 
The amendment was negatived. < 0 
Mr. BARRINGER. submitted. an amendment; 
which was negatived. ~. ay be 2 as 
“Mr. HOPKINS offered an amendment; which 
was rejected. * es mes, 
Mr. R. CHAPMAN offered the following: 


Be it further enacted, That each alternate section of the 
publio lands of the United: States lying on either side of the 
ine of the railroad from the Tennessee river to the Coosa 
river, in the State of Alabama, known as the Tennessee and 
Coosa railroad, be granted to the said State of Alabama for 


- the completion of said road, under the terms, limitations, 


and restrictions contained in said bill in relation. to the 
grants made inthe previous sections of this bill; and that 
the minimum price of the other alternate sections not grant- 
cd to the State be double that of other public lands’ within 
said State. i 

Mr. C. briefly explained the amendment. ` 

Mr. YANCEY. hoped that-Mr. C. would with- 
draw his amendment, as it involved a. principle 
which would prevent his giving it his support. His * 
State had not recognised, and his principles of le- 
gislation had repudiated, the doctrine of internal im- 
provement. He could not consent to-give counte- 
nance to this system, by asking anything of the 
general government. He had opposed all such ap- 
propriations of land asked for from other quarters; 
and, in justice to his principles, and to the views of 
his State, he should be compelled to vote against. the 
proposition of his colleague, if pressed to a vote. His 
colleague and himself both belonged to a school 
which recognises in full ferce this principle. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said that he would not admit 
that his colleague went beyond him in sorienly 
construing the powers of this government; but, wit 
all his strictness of construction, he was unable to 
discover how the amendment proposed could. be 
construed as a departure from the doctrine con- 
tended for by the strictest constructionists. 

If Congress has the constitutional power to make 
all needful rules and regulations for the disposition 
of the public lands—appropriates alternate sections 
on condition that the other sections reserved shall, 
by the improvement contemplated, bring double 
the amount now asked, and ten times as much as 
it will bring without the improvement—he was 
unable to discover how this could be called a recog- 
nition of the powers of the government to carry 
on a system of internal improvement. 


Mr.C. said that his colleague nor himself would ob- 
ject to receive from the United Statesa relinquishment 
of all their claim to Alabama of all. the waste lands 
within that State, that have remained so many years 
unsold. Indeed, such a bill has been introduced 
at this session by one of his colleagues. The amend- 
ment only proposes to grant alternate sections, not 
to a private company, but to the State; and to the 
State only upon condition that an improvement. is 
made by which the other sections will bring double 
the price now asked. 

Mr. C. said he could not discover how this could 
be called an appropriation for internal improvement. 
It was only a good “rule or regulation,” by which 
some of the public land may be disposed of that 
cannot be without it. Ea So i 

The amendment was then rejected. 

Mr. RAYNER submitted an amendment, which 
the explained at some length. : 

Mr. PETTIT replied, and the debate was con- 

inued by Mr. RAYNER. ; 

Mr. JAMESON moved that the committee rise, 
with a view to offer a resolution to terminate debate: 
carried. R 

The committee accordingly rose, and reported 
progress. 

Mr. JAMESON offered a resolution to terminate 


“debate in one minute after the bill shall.again be 


taker up in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and that the committee shall, at, that 
time, rise and report said bill to the House. 

Mr. J. moved the previous question; which was 
seconded, 

The main question was ordered; and being taken, 
the resolution was adopted. fate aang SOE ya 

On motion of Mr. J. the committee resumed its 


‘NER; which, in its modified form, provided, “in or- 


i 
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session, and the consideration of the above bill, 
granting lands-to Indiana to aid in the completion of 
the Weabash.and Erie canal... - ; : 

The question was on the amendment of Mr. Ray- 


der to place all the States on a footing of equality,” 
for the-grant of 500,000 acres of land to each of the 
remaining States. f 

The committee were dividing on this amendment, 
when, the one minute having expired, they rose, and 
reported the-bill to the House. i a 

Mr. RAYNER obtained the floor, and renewed 
his amendment. offered in committee. 

Mr. HARALSON moved an amendment to the 
amendment, to make one of the conditions of the 
grant proposed, that the said companies should be 
bound, during time of war, to transport all muni- 
tions of war and supplies of the army free of charge 
to the United States. 

Mr. RAYNER moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was or- 
dered. f : 

Mr. HARALSON, finding that it was rendered 
unnecessary by a clause of the bill, withdrew his 
amendment. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
RAYN ER, 

The yeas and nays were asked, and ordered; and 
being taken, resulted—yeas 46, nays 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The hour of 3 having arrived, the House took a 
recess to half past 4 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At half-past 4 p. m. the House was called to order 
by the Speaker, and it being ascertained that there 
was not a quorum present, 

On motion by Mr. DICKEY, a call of the House 
was ordered, and the roll boing called through, it 
appeared that 134 members had answered to their 
names. 

Further proceedings under the call were dispensed 
with; and 

The previons question having been moved and 
seconded, and the main question ordered on the 
pending bill, viz:—the bill granting a certain quan- 
tity of land to the State of Indiana, to aid such State 
in the completion of the Wabash and Erie canal. 

The main question was put on the passage of the 

bill, and it was decided in the aftirmative-——yeas 82, 
nays 55. 
r. CAVE JOHNSON obtained permission to 
report a Senate bill back from the Committee of In- 
dian Affairs; and it was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported back the civil and diplomatic ap- 
propriation bill, with a recommendation that certain 
of the Senate’s amendments be concurred in, and 
others non-concurred in. 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the Flouse then 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and took up the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, with the view of disposing 
of the amendments from the Senate, (Mr. SAUNDERS 
in the chair.) 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, such amend- 
ments as the Committee of Ways and Means rec- 
ommended the Committee of the Whole to concur 
in, were concurred in, except auch as were objected 
to as they were read. ; i 

The first amendment of the Senate, in which the 
Committee of Ways and Means recommended a 
nori-concurrence, was that which increased the ap- 
propriation for the books supplied to members of 
Congress, under resolution of the House, from 
$69,943 to $87,755. The effect of the Senate’s 
amendment was to restore the appropriation to what 
it was originally, when the bill was in the House, 
before it was reduced on the recommendation of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The Committee of the Whole non-con- 
curred in the Senate’s amendment, 

The next amendment was the one made in the 
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item which was introduced by Mr. OWEN; as an 
amendment of Mr. PrATT’s proponition for the erec- 
tion of new buildings for the War and Navy De- 
partments. It was concurred in: : eee 


The amendment of the Senate being under con- | 


sideration to reduce the grade of the mission to 


Austria, from that of minister to.chargé de affaires, | 


and to reduce that to China from minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to that of commissioner, for whom - $5,000 
is appropriated— 

Mr. HOLMES made some remarks, partly in 
reply to a speechof Mr. C. Incxrsort,a few days 
since. 

Mr. HAMMETT opposed the reduction of the 
mission to China, and hoped the House would not 
recede from the appropriation of the House, inserted 
on motion of Mr. Apams by the House, for min- 
ister plenipotentiary to this country. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee rise, 
but yielded to 

Mr. DARRAGH, who was proceeding to speak 
an the subjectof Mexican indemnities, when he was 
called to order by Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. 

Some conversation and much confusion took 
place on the point of order. 

The CHAIR decided that it was not in order to 
discuss any portion of the bill, except that under 
consideration. 

Mr, DARRAGH appealed from that decision; 
an i 
On taking the question on the appeal, the decision 
of the Chair was overruled. 

Mr. DARRAGH then continued his remarks in 
relation to the Mexican indemnity. 


Mr. PATERSON obtained the floor, and said 
that the only bill upon which he cared to take up 
much of the time of the. committee had been taken 
out of debate by a resolution of the House in two 
houra after it.was firsttaken up. He regretted that 
so important a bill as that of postage reform should 
be hurried through the committee so hastily. He 
regarded it as the most important measure of this 
Congress, in the benefits it is destined to bestow up- 
on the country. As it passed, as a revenue measure, 
which he found it would not prove, it was to be re- 
eretied that more time was not given to debate it, 
ikat ita bearings might be more thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL called Mr. P. to order 
for debating a subject foreign to the one under con- 
sideration. . 

The CHAIR decided it was out of order to debate 
any other subject than that before the House. 

r. PATERSON contended that a portion of the 
Senate’s amendments referred to mail routes and to 
the regulation of the mails, and he was permitted 
to goon, and spoke of the unpopularity of the post 
office department with the people, rendering it im- 
possible to protect its revenues from being infringed 
upon, and said that the only way to restore it to the 
favorable consideration of the country was to take 
from it the appearance of being administered to op- 
press rather than benefit the people, while it remain- 
ed a government monopo . He referred to the few 
and slight changes w. ich had been made in the 
rate of postage since the department was first estab- 
lished, and to the burden which the franking privi- 
lege imposed: upon correspondence, stating the 
amount of free mail matter as being more than nine- 
tenths of every thing that passed throngh the mail, 
in weight, and was proceeding to give a history of 
the falling off of its revenue, which was brought 
about by the same state of things as destroyed the 
revenue of the British post office, previous to the re- 
form in that country, when he was again called 
to order, and the Chair decided he was out of 
order, from which he took an appeal, and the 
House overruled the decision of the Chair, and 
he was permitted to go on. He said he did not 
intend to travel out out of the record; if he was out of 
order, other members had been more so upon al- 
most every bill that had discussed—instances of 
which had been presented within the last two days, 
hy mie honorable and distinguished member from 

orth Carolina, (Mr. RAYNER,] and his colleague 
[Mr. Murrny,] both of whose speeches had but lit- 
tle reference to the subjeet under debate. He was 


aware of the anxiety of the House to get on with 
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business; and-he would say. to his friends who were 
| anxions that he should proceed, ‘that he would ‘not 


intrude up the courtesy of the House, to the mem- 
bers of which he was under obligations for permit- 
ting him to proceed against the decision of the Chair. 
He had never taken up the time of the House in 


/ making Buncombe speeches; he only. wanted to 


show, by contrasting this. act with that of Great Bri- 
tain, that it would not prove a revenue measure; 
which he proceeded to do. ~ : 

It was a measure that he and his constituents felt 


`a deep interest in, and as it had been adopted upon 


the ground that the department was to create ifs own 
revenues, which he feared it would. not do, and 
which would-cause those opposed to reform to come 
back here and claim that the falling off was in conse- 
quence of too great a reduction in the rates of post- 
age; instead of which the reduction was not sufi- 
ciently great to restore the whole correspondence of 
the country to the mails, and at the same time in- 
duce such an increase as would maintain the reve- 
nue. He would have proposed a three cent ra'e for 
fifty miles, and a five cent rate for five hundred 
miles, over that ten eents; but was prevented from 
offering an amendment to that effect, fearing that 
any amendment to the bill would endanger its loss 
in the Senate. It would be with the view of main- 
taining the revenue only, that he would propose 
those rates; discarding revenue, he would much pr.- 
fera uniform low postage for all distances. If the 
department should become a permanent tax upon 
the treasury, it would have no terrors for him. Du- 
ties collectéd upon imported goods were added to the 
cost of the’ goods, and paid by the consumer. He 
argued that the business correspondence of the coun- 
try was charged upon articles of trade, and paid the 
consumer; hence the poorer classes paid the great 
proportion of the business postage as directly as if 
it was paid from duties collected upon goods. At 
the same time they were debarred the benefit of a 
cheap posta e. He was proceeding to show the 
evils of high postage in England, and the blessings 
of a cheap postage there as well as here, upon our 
social and political relations, when the term allotted 
to him expired. 

Mr. McKAY then made some remarks in reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Darragn,]} 
in relation to the two unpaid instalments of the Mexi- 
can indemnity, denying that the money had been 
received by our government. Fie also supported 
the amendment of the Senate reducing the mission 
to Austria to a chargé. He concluded by moving 
that the committee rise, with the view of offering a 
resolution in the House to terminate the debate. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS COMPLETE. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States by the hands of John Tyler, jr., esq., 
his private secretary, announcing that the President 
had approved and signed certain bills. He also an- 
nounced that the President had approved and sign’ 
ed certain joint resolutions for annexing Texas to 
this Union. : : 

{As sosn as the announcement was made, aloud 
burst of plaudits pealed through the House, which 
were with difficulty suppressed.) 


APPROPRIATION BILL. 


, The eommittce having resumed the appropria- 
tion. bill, the motion to rise was agreed to. 

he committee then rose and reported progress 
on the civil and diplomatic bill. 

Mr. McKAY submitted a resolution to terminate 
debate in five minutes on that bill when the House 
shall again go into committee thereon; and on that 
he moved the previous question; which was sus- 
ained by the House, and the resolution was agreed 
o. 
The House again resolved itself -into committee 
on the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, (Mr. 
Savnpers in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the amendment on which the committee was 
engaged when it last rose. 

Mr. HOLMES and Mr. HOUSTON made some 
remarks; the latter gentleman more particularly on 
the subject of the Mexican indemnities. i 

The committee then concurred in the amendment 
or ae Senate by which the Austrian mission was re- 

ced. j 
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Several minor amendments, rendered necessary by 
that just adopted, were agreed to. T 

The amendment to reduce the grade of minister to 
China trom minister plenipotentiary to commission- 
er, and to reduce the appropriation, from $9,000 out- 
fit and $9,000 salary to $5,000 for the commissioner, 
was non-concurred in. 

All the amendments have been gone through in 
which the Committee of Ways ani Means recom- 
mended concurrence, at the suggestion of Mr. McK ay 
the remainder were read, so that the question might 


be taken on them at once, unless exceptions were | 


taken. 

The remainder of the amendments of the Senate 
were accordingly non-concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, the committee rose 
and reported its action to the House. 

Mr. RATHBUN stated there were 65 amend- 
ments to this bill, the yeas and nayson which would 
take till the 4th March. He hoped the House would 
see fit to be cautious how they ordered them. _ 

He moved the previous question, which was sec- 
onded, and the main question was ordered. 

The amendments in which the Committee of the 
Whole on the state on the Union recommended con- 
currence with the Senate were first read over, and 
those were selected for separate action to which ex- 


ceptions were taken. Those which were not except- | 


ed to, were concurred in. 

The amendments to which no exception was 
taken having been gone through with, 

The amendments that were excepted and laid 
aside, were taken up, and 

The question was first put on concurring with the 
Committee of the Whole in their disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate, for enlarging the law libra- 
ry, and compensation to John Skirving for flues for 
warming and ventilating the building, and decided 
in the affirmative. 

The next question was on agreeing with the com- 
mittee in its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate appropriating $38,000 for paving and repair- 
ing Pennsylvania avenue, the road to the congres- 
sional burying-ground, &c. The disagreement was 

eed in. 

The next amendment was an appropriation of 
$15,000 for laying the foundation and commencing 
the superstructure of the west wing of the Patent 
Office. The disagreement of the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was agreed in. 

The next amendment was an appropriation of 
$4,000 for the purchase of 500 copies of Gordon’s 
Digest of the Revenue Laws. The disagreement of 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union was agreed in. 

The next amendment was an appropriation of 
41,009 for the erection of a monument over the re- 
mains of General Alexander Macomb, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ADAMS called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered, and resulted thus: yeas 69, 
nays 65. , 

So the amendment of the Senate was disagreed to. 

Mr. ARRINGTON moved a reconsideration of 
that vote; which was negatived. 

The next was an appropriation for completing 
the publication of the work on the exploring expe- 
dition. 

The disagreement of the Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The House also agreed to the disagreement of the 
committee to the amendment respecting the China 
mission. 

The House also agreed to the disagreement of 
the committee in the amendment of the Senate 
which makes appropriations for the district judges 
of Missouri and Arkansas. ; 

The House likewise agreed with the disagreement 
of the committee in the Senate’s amendment appro- 
priating $1,573 60, the amount of mileage and at- 
tendance of Mr. John M. Botte in contesting the 
seat of Mr. John W. Jones, at the 1st session of the 
Bih Congress. : 

_ The next amendment was that in relation to the 
instalments of the Mexican indemnities, for which 
the Senate had appropriated $275,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON demanded ‘the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. - f 

Mr. H. called for the readiag of the amendment; 
which, he said, was not understood by many gen- 
tiemen. The quéstion being put, the House refused 

the rereading of the amendment. 

The question on the amendment was again taken 
by tellers, and the vote stood, ayes 57, noes 57— 
a tie, 


The Speaker voted in the affirmative, making ayes 
58, noes 57. 

So the House concurred with the committee in 
their disigroomont with the Senate—thus rejecting 
the amendment. 

In the disagreement of the committee with the 


| amendment of the Senate making it the duty of 


the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the amount of 
postage chargeable to the executive departments or 


| any bureau thereof, under the act in reference to 


postage just passed— 

The question being taken, the House concurred. 

On the amendment requiring that proposals for 
contracts of the departmengs shall be advertised in 
Washington in two newspapers having the largest 
circulation, and at the discretion of the executive in 
any third paper, previ! no higher rates shall be 
paid than are paid by private individuals— 

Mr. DICKEY called the yeas and nays; which 
were refused. 

The question being taken, the House agreed with 
the committee in their disagreement with this amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The House concurred with the committee in their 
disagreement with the remaining amendments of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TUCKER moved to reconsider the vote on 
the amendment in relation to Mexican indemnities; 
but, after some conversation, withdrew the motion. 

On motion of Mr. PARMENTER, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union—Mr. Boyn in the chair. 


Mr. PARMENTER moved to take up the wid- 
ows’ navy pension bill. 

Mr. McKAY moved to take up the amendments 
of the Senate to the fortification bill, and he claimed 
that his motion was first in order under the rule. 


The question was first taken on the motion of Mr. 
McKAY, and it was agreed to. 

The bill making appropriations for the fortifica- 
tions for the year accordingly came up; the first 
amendment of the Senate being that appropriating 
$40,000 for the sea-wall on Brewster’s island, Bos- 
ton harbor. 

Mr. McKAY said a few words against this amend- 
ment, stating that it was provided for in the river 
and harbor Bill that had passed the House, and was 
not in ita proper place in this bill. 

Mr. PARMENTER briefly and cogently urged 
the importance of the appropriation. 

Mr. McCLELLAND made some remarks in op- 
position to the amendment; after which, 

The question was taken, and it was rejected. 

The remaining amendments were concurred in. 

On motion by Mr. McKAY, the committee pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Senate’s amend- 


` ments to the military academy bill. 


The firet question was on concurring in the amend- 


"ment providing for the compensation of a board of 


visiters to attend the annual examination of the 


| acade 


my. . 
Mr. HARALSON made some explanations in 
regard to the condition of the academy, and for the 
purpose of showing the expediency of the appro- 
priation. 


The question was then put and decided in the af- . 


firmative—ayes 69, noes 58. 

Mr. PARMENTER moved to take up Senate 
bill No. 40, entitled “An act renewing certain naval 
pensions.” 

Mr. PRESTON KING moved that the committee 
rise and reports the amendments: rejected. 

The question was put on Mr. PARMENTER’S mo- 
tion, and carried; and the navy widows’ pension bill 
was read; and after consideration, 

On motion by Mr. BURKE, it was laid aside to 
be reported; and the joint resolution authorizing the 
attorney general to contract for a certain number of 
copies of a proposed edition of the laws and treaties 
of the United States was taken up. This bill having 
been read and considered, 

On motion by Mr. HARALSON, the resolution 
was laid aside to be reported, and 

Mr. HARALSON then moved that the committee 
take up bill No. 509, making appropriations for cer- 
tain defensive worke of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846. 

The motion was not agreed to; but another mo- 
tion was made and to, to rise and -report the 
bills acted upon in "Commies of the Whole to the 
House. : 4 

The committee rose and reported accordingly. 

The first bill taken up in the House from amongst 


{ those reported by the committee, was the fortifica- 


_ the House; an 
: tived. 


tion bill; and all the amendments of the committee 
were concurred in. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved a reconsideration, for 
the purpose of getting the opportunity to make 
some remarks in relation to a sea wall at Boston— 
one of the objects of which had been contemplated by 
an amendment to the bill. He concluded by moving 
the previous question. 


IOWA AND FLORIDA. 


A message was received from the Senate by As- 
bury Dickins, esq., its secretary, announcing that 
the Senate had passed the bill for the admission of 
Florida and lowa into the Union. 

[Cries of “Good! that makes 29 stars.”] 

Several other bills were also reported; amongst 
which was the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill, on their amendments to which the Senate insiat- 
ed. The House also agreed to insist; and a com- ` 
mittee of conference was appomted--Messrs. McKay, 
G. Davis, and Dromeoote, being the committee on 
the part of the House. 

he question was then put on Mr. Winturop’s 
motion. The previous question was sustained by 
d the motion to reconsider was nega- 


The next was the military academy bill; and the 
question was on agreeing with the committee in re- 
lation to the Senate’s amendment. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered. 

Mr. STEENROD moved that the House adjourn: 


| rejected. 


The question recurring on agreeing to the Sen- 
ate’s amendments, was taken by tellers, and decided 
in the negative—yeas 62, nays 72. 

Mr. . J. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported several bills, among them 
the postage bill, which received the signature of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. A. P. STONE moved that the House adjourn: 
rejected. 

It was now 20 minutes past 10 o’clock. 


NAVY PENSIONS. 
The bill renewing certain navy pensions for five 
years was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 


_ time. 


Mr. C. JOHNSON called for the yeas and nays 
on the passage; which were refused. 

The Pm was then passed. 

The joint resolution authorizing the Attorney 
General to contract for copies of a proposed edition 
of the laws and treaties of the United States came 
up. 
P Mr: CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and 
nays on its passage; which were refused—no quorum 
voung. © 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that the House ad- 
journ: rejected. _. 

Mr. McKAY made a brief statement to show 
oe true economy required the passage of this reso- 
ution. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY demanded the previous 


| question; which was seconded. 


The main question was ordered, and being taken, 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. HAMMETT asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion for extra pay for extra service of Charles W. 
Stewart: objected to. 

Mr. McK AY moved an order, when the House 
adjourn, they adjourn to. meet at 9 o’clock, a. m., 
on Monday. 

Mr. WETHERED moved a substitute amend- 
ment that the House meet to-morrow, (Sunday,) at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. ELMER and D. 8. SEYMOUR asked the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. : 

Mr. WETHERED withdrew the motion, after 
some conversation. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved an amendment to meet 


-at 10 o’clock, Monday: agreed to. 


The motion as amended was agreed to. 

It was now 103 o’clock. ; 

On motion the House then adjourned to Monday, 
at 10 o’clock. 


1N SENATE. 
Monpay, March 3, 1845. 

The Senate met at 10 o'clock, pursuant to the 
motion of adjournment, made by Mr. Evans, on 
Saturday night. 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate several com- 
munications from the executive departments, 1n an- 
swer to resolutions heretofore adopted. _ 

Mr. BREESE presented joint resolutions passed 


by the legislature of Illinois, in favor of the annex-_ 
ation of Texas; and said that, as the subject had 

been disposed of, he should merely ask that the res- 

olutions should. be read and laid on the table. - 

E They were accordingly read, and laid on the ta- 

€. i 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, the adverse re- 
ports of thë Committee on Revolutionary Claims on 
the petition of the heirs of Nathaniel. Ashby, and 
on the petition of Francis Sumter, administrator of 
Thomas Sumter, were taken up and concurred in. 

„The resolution’ offered by the senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Arcuer,] on Saturday, was next in or- 
- der; but at his request it was passed oyer, 

Mr. JOHNSON moved to postpone the previous 
orders, and take up the joint resolution passed by 
the House of Representatives some time since, rel- 
ative to the evidences of land title issued for the 
Houma claims; but the Senate refused to postpone 
the previous orders. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate bill for 
the payment of certain arrearages equitably due to 
the Stockbridge Indians, and for other purposes, 
was taken up, considered, and passed. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, reported adversely on the fol- 
lowing House bills, which had been referred to that 
Committee: 

An act for the relief of John Hollingsworth. 

An act for the relief of John Boyd. 

An act to grant to.the Tennessee and Coosa rail- 
road company a right of way through the public 
lands. 

The reports were concurred in. 

Mr. W. also reported back the House bill for the 
relief of Stanley White, and recommended its pas- 
sage. On his motion, it was taken up, considered, 
and passed, 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from St. 
Louis, Missouri, and also one from Mississippi, 
praying for a reform in the naturalization laws. He 
wished them to be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, that they might be preserved till Con- 
gress should come to act upon the subject. They 
were so referred. 


OREGON. 


Mr. ATCHISON moved to postpone the previous 
orders, and take up the House bill (439) to organize 
a territorial government in the Oregon Territory, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ARCHER boped the Senate would not con- 
sent to postpone the previous orders for any such 
purpose. He confessed he was utterly amazed at 
the proposition, Flad not gentlemen read the late 
message from the President of the United States in 
relation to the pending negotiation? The President, 
in answer to a call of the Senate for information 
touching the progress and prospects of the negotia- 
tion, had stated——-- 

Mr. ALLEN rose to a question of order. 

Mr. ARCHER. I have aright to say that the 
President has stated that the negotiation is still in fa- 
vorable progress; that it has been going on satisfac- 
torily, and would probably have been ready to pre- 
sent to us this session had not onr negotiator fallen 
sick, [twas not the fault of the British negotiator, 
who had shown no disposition to protract it. l 
enot conceive the cause of this hot haste. We 
ought not to go into even the consideration of the 
subject at the present session. Suppose we do: it 
will take more time than remains to ns for legisla- 
tion, even if we devote every moment to it from this 
till to-morrow morning; and we could not get 
through a single appropriation bill necessary for car- 
rying on the government. i 

r. ATCHISON was aware that the President 
had sent to the Senate a message that the negotia- 
tion was still pending, and that there is a probabili- 
tyit may be terminated in less than six months; 
but, ifthe senator from Virginia had examined this 
hill, he would have found nothing in it calculated to 
put a stop to the negotiation. That was a matter 
well considered, and it was not understood by the 
friends of this measure, that the adoption of this bill 
would at all interfere with the rights of England, 
as to the portion of territory she claims. Every 
section of the bill had been so constructed as not to 
violate the existing treaty, or anticipate the negoti- 
ation. On the contrary, it was confidently believed 
the passage of the bill would facilitate the negotia- 
non. 

Mr. EVANS was really astonished that any such 
motion should be made. It could not be expected 
that it could prevail. Here were the Jarge appro- 


EPRE ; 


priation bills to take up, every onèof which was ne- 
cessary for the carrying on of the government. 


. Gentlemen must know very well that this Oregon 
bill would consume the entire day, unless.it was: in- 


tended to force it through without discussion. _ 
Mr. ALLEN said it ought to he borne in mind 
that the President himself, in his annual message, 
recommended the passage of a bill not unlike the 
bill which was now the object of this motion; and. 
in his executive message to the Senate stated the 
necessity of ‘such a measure, notwithstanding the 
pendency of the unfinished negotiation, or what 
might be thé issue of that negotiation between the- 
executive departments of the two governments. 
According to the President’s opinion this bill ought 
to be passed. Now, had we not had time to dis- 
pose of i? We had had it before us for ‘three 
months. It had passed the House of Representa- 


tives by an immense majority. It had been here, 
‘five or six weeks. 


The committee had had time to 
examine its provisions. ft had been postponed 
from day to day and from hour to hour; and 1t was 
now to be lost, when we had the President’s mes- 
sage recommending it, and the earnest appeals of the 
people calling for it. 

He hoped there would be no obstacle thrown in 
the way of the passage of this measure. It was a 
measure of far more vital importance than senators 
seemed to imagine. It was a measure involving the 

uestion whether you will protect a large body of 

merican people who emigrated there, expecting to 
be followed by the laws of the United States, whilst 
they owe allegiance to the government of the United 
States. No man doubted the title of our govern- 
ment to the Territory of Oregon. Every man knew 
it would be our soil; every man knew it was to be 
covered by our pepe and that they are bound to 
be protected; and the question was, whether they- 
believed that the American people. were to be left 
únproteci to the attacks of the English agents 
there? 

There could be no reasonable objection to the 
passage of the bill. The veice of the nation had de- 
manded, and the voice of the people, in the House 
of Representatives, had repeated that demand; the 
President himself had recommended this measure, 
independent of the fact of the pending negotiation. 
Should we now say to these people,that they shall owe 
allegiance to that government which now refuses to 
extend over them the sovereign rights of citizenship? 
He thought nothing could be more unjust than the 
refusal of the Senate to exercise sovereignty over 
that people. 

He hoped, therefore, that all those who were real- 
ly friendly to this measure, and of extending the 
laws of the republic coextensive with the territo- 
ry owned and settled by the American people, 
would now stand forward, and show their hands at 
a moment so vital as regarded the action of the Ben- 
ate upon it at this session. He had no idea that a 
great body of American people who had been en- 
couraged to go to Oregon—encouraged by the sol- 
emn declaration of this government that the territory 
belongs to the American people, and by the vote of 
the Senate that the protection of this government 
would be extended over that territory—encouraged 
by the executive messages not only at this, but 
former sessions of Congress—and encouraged by the 
almost unanimous vote of the House of Representa- 
tives—should now, after having been encouraged to 
go there, under the solemn promise that the laws of 
this government would be extended over them, be 
refused this protection. 

Mr. CRITTEN DEN thought the motion a most 
unseasonable one. He never did witness a more 
unseasonable occasion for the display of oratorial 
flourishes than this. On the very last day of the 
session the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
in charge of the appropriation bills necessary to be 
passed for the carrying on of the’ government, in- 
forms the Senate that they demand tts attention, and 
that no other business can interfere without stopping 
the wheels of government. He hoped the question 
would be taken at once. The whole country should 
know what gentleman preferred getting up this bill 
to acting upon measures indispensably necessary for 
sustainirg the government. He wished to mark 
this transaction to the whole American people. He 
hoped the gentlemen would be indulged by record- 
ing their votes for this motion in preference to going 
on with the necessary business at the closing hour 
of the session. 

Mr. ALLEN had but a short explanation to make 
in answer to the senator from Kentucky: The 
friends of this measure had been lying in wait the 


' whole session for it. The fault was not theirs that 


_vote upon it. 1 S 
‘again urged the propriety vf shortening the protract- 


it was not acted upon long ago.’ ‘They were ready 
and anxious to act upon it, when there was abun- 
dance of time.. Butit had been held back against 
their will—forced back to the very last day of the 
session by those who now give, as a sufficient rea- 
son for not acting upon it, that it is too late for dis- 
cussion. The subject had been fully and ably dis- 
cussed; there was nothing now to be done but to 
Had not its friends over and over 


ed debate on another question, on the ground that 
it was necessary to.act this session upon the Ore- 

on bill? They proposed to sit out that discussion 

ay and night to get it to a close, in order to reach 
this question. Had they not Jone all they could to 
reach it before the lastdays of the session? And now 
the argument-urged against considering it is, that it 
is too late. Who made it too late? Not the friends „ 
of the measure, for they have been ready at any time 
to act upon it. They had, day after day, implored 
gentlemen on the other side to despatch other mat- 
ters with a view of giving full time for disposing of 
this, but to no:purpose. i ; 

Mr. WHITE interposed to ask if it was in order 
to debate the subject on the motion to postpone the 
previous orders. 5 

The CHAIR said it was in order to state reasons 
for the object in view of postponing the previous 
orders. - 

Mr. ALLEN only intended to make the remarks 
he had made, in consequence of the observations of 
the senator from Kentucky, to the effect that the 

eople should know whose fault it was that the 

usiness of the government was delayed. He(Mr. 
A.) wished to clear his side of the Senate from the 
charge, by declaring what every body here knew— 
that the friends of Oregon had been anxiously press- 
ing, the whole session, for action on this measure, 
and that if it had been delayed to the last moment, 
it was not their fault. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Who has made any 
charge of delay against the ‘senator and his friends? 
or does the gentleman mean to imply that there has 
been any course of obstructive opposition resorted to 
by gentlemen on this side, for the purpose of shrink ~ 
ing from the subject? ; 

r. ALLEN. The senator called upon the pec- 
ple of this nation to mark that we were, at the last 
day of the session, calling up this measure, and 
should be responsible for the consequent defeat of 
other measures. In reply, the question was asked, 
whether or not we had been urging again and 
again the despatch of other business, in order to get, 
at this subject in time for its disposal. The object. 
was, to show that the excuse of want of time could 
not be urged with fairness or propriety against us. 
I did not say gentlemen had wasted time for the 
purpose of obstructing this measure; but that we 
on our part constantly proposed despatch of other 
business, in order to reach this question, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was satisfied with the sena- 
tor’s explanation. He had said—what he would now 
repeat—that if the subject was taken up, as proposed 
by the pending motion, it would be leaving the 
Senate open to the charge of preferring debate upon 
it to the despatch of necessary business for sustain- 
ing the government. He had no objection to the 
display made by such a motion as this, of the supe- 
tior zeal and patriotism of gentlemen on the Oregon 
question. He knew that the senator had been ex- 
hibiting bimself as a sort of champion on this thing, 
and had no doubt at all that it arose out of his great 
zeal for the service of his country. He did not 
blame gentlemen for taking a conspicuous part in 
every question calculated to win popularity. But 
there is a time and a place for this sort of thing. It 
was not certainly here, when the real business of the 
governmentis pending, and whilst there is notthe least 
a of successful action on the question proposed 
to be taken up, to the interruption of all other meas- 
ures. Did the gentleman expect that a measure of 
such vital consequences should be gone blindly into 
without debate, because his own mind is made up, 
and he is satisfied it should be adopted? Did he 
think that a sufficient motive for the action of the 
whole Senate? Was that to justify its silent con- 
currence? He hoped the senator from Missouri 
would yield to the necessity of the case, and with- 
draw his motion; if not, he hoped the Senate would 
at once promptly vote it down. The consequence 
of its adoption would be the loss of all the important 
business yet to be acted upon. 

Mr. ALLEN observed that, so far as the remarks 
of the senator from Kentucky were personal to him, 
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it was not necessary to say more than that, for eve- 
ry parthe took on this or any other question, he 


was responsible only: to his own constituency and | 


that tribunal which searches and judges the motives 
and actions of men. And so, with regard to the 
consequences of the motion now pending, the sena- 
tor from Kentucky might rest assured that, on-this 
side of the Senate, there were hearts out-and-out 
ready to meet and to bear the responsibility of their 
action. They would not waste time unnecessarily 
in long speeches on this bill; they were ready to 
vote on it as fast as the gentlemen on the other side 
chose to vote. They.wanted the vote, and they 
would take the responsibility on themselves. ‘They 
only desired the gentlemen on the other side to do 
the same. There is responsibility on both sides of 
the question. 

Mr. WOODBURY considered this a mere practi- 
cal question; and it should be looked at dispassion- 
ately, The business before the Committee on Fi- 
nance was, he believed, in as mature a state of ad- 
vancement. as usual at this stage of the session. Mr. 
W. was friendly to the Oregon bill, and wished it to 
be taken up atleast for a limited time. This, he 
presumed, might be done without necessarily sacri- 
ficing important business of another kind. He 
would saerifice neither one branch of the public 
business nor the other. He thought there was a 
good opportunity to consider this bill while some of 
the appropriation bills were being perfected in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON remonstrated against the 
course of Mr. Auten, and considered it most ex- 
traordinary that, at a time like this, within twelve 
hours of the termination of this session and of the 
present Congress, a measure of this magnitude 
should be cailed up. As to the fact that the other 
House had passed the bill, and the President had 
recommended the measure, he would ask, had the 
Senate nothing to say in the matter? The taking up 
this bill would interrupt all other business. How 
could the committees, still having unfinished busi- 
ness before them, mature any thing while their mem- 
bers were silting here debating and voting in open 
Senate? 

Mr. WOODBURY: We may take up this bill 
for an interval, because some of the appropriation 
bills are yet in committee, and not ready for imme- 
diate action, 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. There are appropriation 
bills on the table. 

Mr. EVANS. Itis very true some of the appro- 
priation bills are in committee—some that did not 
come to the Senate till 11 o’clock on Saturday night 
-—but how are they to be considered in committee, 
if senators, who are responsible for that considera- 
tion, are to sit here debating the question proposed 
to be called up? 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
postpone the previous orders, and resulted—yeas 
21, nays 23, as follows: 

VEAS.--Mesars. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Nay wood, Lewis,Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, M alker, und Woogbury--21. 

NAYS.--Messre. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Choate, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Huger, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, MeDufie, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Merehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, and 
White—23. 


EXPLANATION. 

Mr. BAGBY rose to say, that for the first time 
since he had had the honor of being a member of this 
body he had to ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
afew moments, while he called its attention to a 
matter entirely and exclusively personal to himself. 
He regretted exceedingly that he should be under 
the necessity of asking this favor, at any time or 
under any circumstances; and more especially did 
he regret being caled upon to ask this indulgence: 
when he. reflected that the last hours of the session 
were rapidly running out. But the Senate ’of the 
United States had a high collective character to 
maintain; and that character could only be preserved 
by each member individually maintaining what was 
due to himseif as a senator and as a man, and repel- 
ling false, calumnious, and unjust accusations made 
upon him. 

He felt called upon by a solemn sense of duty to 
state, in relation to the great question which had so 
long agitated this country—which he must, without 

he slightest imputation of vanity, be permitted to say 
he had had some humble instrumentality in settling, 
so far as the action of Congress was concerned— 


that his course upon that question had brought upon. 


him, ina communication from the Washington cor- 
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|. respondent of the Richmond Enquirer, what he beg- 
“ 


leave to send to the Secretary’s table to have 
read. : ` ; 
- Here the Secretary ‘of vhe Senate read the fol- 
lowing extract from the Richmond Enquirer, dated 
28th ult : i 


“A correspondent from:Washington, on. Wednes-- 


day night, (from ‘the Capitol, 11 o’clock,) informs 
us: i 

“To the surprise of a great many—nearly all—but 
not all, Bagby, of Alabama, spoke to-night against 
the House resolutions as unconstitutional, Such 
bursts of triumph as the whigs generally sent forth 
in the hotels and streets, you can hardly imagine— 

nor the full extent of the denunciations of the demo- 
crats who proclaimed him a treacherous deserter. 

Texas was considered lost. My own sanguine tempe-. 
rament did not allow me so to consider it. I said, off- 

hand, it is a bullying finesse, and he does not mean 

to do whathe says. Presently D. H. Lewis rose to 

his feet, and was about to give his colleague what he 

deserved, when he sent word to Lewis, by Payne of 
Alabama, if he (L.) would not speak, he (B ) would 

vote for the resolutions, with a very slight modification. 

With that understanding, Lewis took his seat again; 

and thus the anti-T'exans triumph in his speech, while 

her friends say but little, under his promise made 


- since his speech to vote for the resolution. At the 


moment of his defection, it was announced that a 
whig (not heretofore claimed as a friend) would vote 
for the resolutions, and thus the vote still appeared 
to stand 28 to 24. Whether the Benton men will 
come in (as they promise) or shall pursue a course 
that is to defeat the great measure, we have yet to 
learn. Our friends still say we shall carry the ques- 
tion to-morrow. I fear there is muh greater cause 
to doubtit than we had supposed. 

“11 o’clock( Wednesday night.) The Senate adjourn- 
ed at half past 10—after an agreement was made, 
that at or about 3 o'clock to-morrow, the vote should 
be taken.” 

In this time of general acrimony and defamation, 
when slander after slander was stalking on stilts 
over the fences of human reputation, and detraction 
mercilessly hurling her envenomed shafts at per- 
haps far better men than he was, it was not aston- 
ishing that even he should have come in for a small 

ortion of unjust denunciation. But he had made 
ita rule through life (and it was one from which he 
should not depart) to vindicate his character from 
unjust assaults, and to repel all assults upon it, come 
from what quater they might, provided they were 
worthy of notice. 


The editor of the Richmond Enquirer was aman 
venerable for his years, distinguished for his in- 
telligence, and, he understood, for his social virtues, 
occupying a high rank in_that profession in which 
he had so long labored. How far it might be com- 
patible with the duties of such an editor, and such a 
man, to give circulation, coequal in extent with 
the extent of the circulation of his paper, to the 
atrocious calumny contained in that article upon a 
member of this body, he should not pretend to dis- 
cuss or determine here. He left that. to the editor’s 
own future deliderate reflection, and to the enlight- 
ened and intelligent judgment of an impartial world. 

That paper was published in the land of his birth. 
It was published in that land where his ancestors, 
through all past generations, lay entombed—pub- 
lished in that land where the friends of his youth 
and his childhood, and where the brothers of his 
heart, still resided. The effect that a publication of 
that kind, uncontradicted by him, would be likely 
to have, under the representation that was made, and 
the character of the place where it was published, 
called upon him to contradict it. i 

He did not know who the author of that commu- 
nication was—he went further, he did not care who 
the author was. It might be one of those harpies 
who prowl about this, Capitol, whose occupation is 
lying, and the bread of whose life is the scandal 
and defamation of other men. If the author was 
of that class, he left him to the infamy and detesta- 
tion to which his occupation consigned him. If he 
belonged to that class of whom better things might 
be expected than “bearing false witness against his 
neighbor,” he left him to Heaven, and to the 
eure that in his bosom lodge, to prick and sting 

im.” x - 

What did the article imply? It implied this, and 
charged this: that ın the face of the American Sen- 
ate—in the face of the American people—in the 
face of all Christendom where the Richmond En- 
quirer was read—he was induced to recede from 


and abandon the ‘position iñ Which hè stood in Ye: 


‘gard to the annexation of Texas, under the infit- 


ence of a motive which, permit him’ to say, had 
no abiding place in ‘his heart. And that was,” 
that after his honorable colleague, [Mri Lewis,| 
whom he intended, with great pleasure, to exempt 
from all participation.in this business, took ‘the floor 
for the purpose of giving him (Mr. B.) what he de- 
served, he took the alarm, and ‘sent a member of thé 
other House to him [Mr. Lewis] to say that, if he 
weuld not sacrifice him, (Mr. B.,) but would savehim 
from therod, he would vote for the House resolutions 
with a very slight’ modification. He exempted his 
colleague from all participation.in this. matter. He 
denied it in the presence of the Senate of the United 
States. He denied, desirable as jt might havebeen 
to have conferred with his colleague upon that or 
any subject, that he ever sent a message to him ei~ 
ther upon that subject, or his speech jin regard to 
Texas, or his vote in regard to Texas, or conferred 
with him in reference to that subject. He- denied 
another thing—that he had ever said to any human 
being that he would vote for the House resolutions, 
“with a very slight modification.” And he denied 
thirdly another thing—that he had ever said, or 
intimated, that he would vote for the House resolu- 
tions upon any other condition than that condition 
which he stated to the Senate on the night upon 
which he declared his views upon the subject, and 
that was, that. the amendment offered by the senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Watxer]—which was the 
bill proposed by the senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Benron)—should be-attached to them. 

[Mr. Benron. lt was your bill as well as mine.] 

That was the condition, and the only condition 
upon which he ever said he would vote for the reso- 
lutions from the House of Representatives. These 
were the three great points implied in that communi- 
cation; and, without detaining the Senate any longer, 
he would avail himself of this high and solemn oc- 
casion, when the time of the, Senate was passing 
away, to say that every substantive averment con- 
tained in that communication in relation to his con- 
duct, his speech, and his vote upon the Texas ques- 
tion—that all the allegations in that communica- 
tion were foul, unfounded, and villanous false- 
hoods. In saying this, he was discharging, first of 
all, a duty which he owed to himself, he was dis- 
charging a duty which he owed to this honorable 
body; he was discharging and fulfilling a duty which 
he owed that constituency whom he had never de- 
serted and never betrayed; he was discharging a duty 
which he owed to his children. 

He thanked the Senate for its indulgence; and he 
would no longer trespass upon its time. i 

Mr. WALKER said it was due to the senator from 
Alabama to state that he (Mr. W.) knew, before 
that honorable senator made his speech, as well as 
at the time, that the amendment which it was his in- 
tention to offer had received his sanction, and would 
receive his vote. Everything that he (Mr. B.) had 
said, therefore, in relation to that matter, was in 
strict conformity to truth, f 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Sir, I move for leave to 
withdraw the papers in relation to the case of John 
White.” Leave was granted. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION 


BILL. 

Mr EVANS, on behalf of the Committee on Con- ' 
ference appointed by the Senate to meet the com- 
mittee of the Fouse, communicated their report on 
the amendments agreed upon in reference to the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. ‘ 

Several senators requested the amendments agreed 
upon would be explained. 

Mr. WOODBURY said it would only be neces- 
sary to state the amendments disagreed to, and 
those which the committee recommended the Senate 
to recede from. 

Mr. EVANS then proceeded to explain the re- 
commendations of the Committee of Conference. 

First they proposed to recede from the Senate 
amendment to increase the compensation to the 
chief of the bureau of construction, and bureau of 
provision. They also receded from the amendment 
appropriating $200 for the librarian of the Patent 
Office: also from the amendment for alterations 
about the law library: also that of $3,000 for laying 
the foundation of the west wing of the Patent Office: . 
also the $5,000 for the employmentof additional 
counsel to defend the United States in suits in 
Louisana, Arkansas, Mississippi; &c.:- also -the 
$4,000 for copies of the laws of the United States: 
also, the $1,000 for a monument. to: the memory of 


General Macomb: also, the 
the $40,000: appropriated last session for the China 
mission: also, the regulation of the public printing 
hereafter: also, the -§250 for the arrearage of pay to 
the superintendent of the Post Office Department: 
also, the amendment relative to Mr. Botts, contest- 
ing the seat of Mr. Jones. This was all, with the 


exception of some’ Senate amendments disagreed to. 


by the House, but which the conferees agreed to re- 
‘tain. They had agreed upon extending the time of 
limitation within which accounts against the govern- 
ment are to be reopened by the accounting officers of 
the treasury, from 3 to.6 years; and the House con- 
ferees then agreed that the provision should not ex- 
tend to private bills for relief passed by both Houses 
of Congress; they had compromised, the amendment’ 
raising the allowance for certain surveys from $10,- 
000 to $24,000, by agreeing upon $15,000; they had 
agreed to the amendment of the senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benron,] relative to the Mexican in- 
demnity, with a proviso that the money is not to be 
paid unless it was received in good money, by a 
i Biopsy authorized agent of the government. These 
were all the amendments that required explanation. 
The report was concurred in. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate then took 

up the Indian appropriation bill — the question pend- 
- ing being on his amendment, [heretofore stated—sce 
Saturday's proceedings. } 

Mr. E. moved to amend the amendment by an 
additional provision. Under the contract, it was 
said, some twelve or thirteen hundred Indians had 
been removed, ot were now on their way.. The 
have a right to one year’s subsistence. The amend- 
ment would secure it to them. 

Mr. WALKER had no objection to the amend- 
mentto the amendment; but had to the whole 
amenment. 

Mr. SEVIER hoped the senator from Maine 
would withdraw the whole amendment. 

Mr. EVANS could not consent to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was then 
adopted. 

The question now recurred on the amendment as 
amended; and on that question 

Mr. WALKER demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The subject was debuted at great length b 
Messrs. SEVIER, WALKER, ISVANS, CRIT. 
TENDEN, JARNAGIN, BUCHANAN, and 
HUNTINGTON. 

After which the vote was taken, and resulted— 
ycas 20, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Bayard, Berrien, Clayton, Col- 
quitt, Daytou, Evans, Fairfield, Haywood, Umuitington, 
Jarnagiu, McDuffie, Miller, Niles, Porter, Sevier, ‘Tappan, 
Upham, White, and Woodbridge--20, 

NAYS~—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Baghy, Bar- 
row, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, Dickinson, 
Dix, Francis, Hannegan, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, 
Lewis, Mangum, Morehead, Sturgeon, and Walker--21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EVANS new moved an amendment restrain- 
ing the further issue of serip to the Indians, and or- 
dering the money to be vested at five per cent. for 
their benefit. 

Mr. WALKER wished to record his vote in 
favor of discontinuing the plan of paying the In- 
dians with serip-—a plar he had always opposed. 
He called for the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered. i 

The question was then taken on this amendment, 
and resultedl—yeas 31, nays 2, as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Dayton, 
Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairtield, Francis, Huger, Hunting- 
ton, Jarnagin, Johnson, Lewis, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, 
Porter, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Upham, Walker, and 
Woodbridge—al. 

NAYS—Messrs. Hay wood and Henderson--2. 

So it was adopted. 

The bill was reported back to the Senate, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was then read a third time.and passed. 

Mr. WALKER offered. a resolution that the 
President protem. of the Senate be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, the difference between 
the pay and mileage he has received since his elec- 
tion to the Chair, and the salary of Vice President 
for the same period. 

The resolution was read three times and adopted. 

Mr. WHITE. offered a resolution to pay out of 
the-contingent fund the usual.extra allowance to the 
elerks and officers of the Senate. 


After a few remarks on the necessity of. making: 


$8,000: in. addition ‘to- Jf this allowance, the resolution was.read three times 


and passed—yeas 27, nays 16, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Benton, 


_ Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Foster, Francis, Hen- 


derson, Huger, Huntington, Johnson, McDufie, Mangum, 

Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Sturgeon, Up- 

ham, Walker, White, and Woodbridge—27, ` A 
NAYS—Messrs.. Allen, Ashley, . Atchison, Atherton, 


‘Breese, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Hanvegan, Hay- 


wood, Lewis, Niles, Sevier, Tappan, and Woodbury—l6. 


NATURALIZATION AND ELECTION. FRAUDS. 


Mr. BERRIEN presented a report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in reply to the memorials 
of sundry citizens, asking for an investigation into 
the frauds alleged to have been committed upon the 


naturalization laws of the United States. He moved © 


that it be laid on the table and printed. 
Mr. ARCHER moved that 5,000 extra copies be 
rinted. 


Mr. DICKINSON desired to know what was the , 


character of the report before he consented to the 
adoption of such a motion. 

Mr. BERRIEN said that this report was supple- 
mental to the bill hitherto reported from the com- 
mittee making alterations in the present naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States. It embraced the 
testimony which the committee had, by authority of 
the Senate, authorized commissioners in the princi- 
pal seaboard towns to take. 

Mr. DICKINSON said there was much feeling 
upon the subject of this report throughout the coun- 
try, It migħt contain reflections upon the people 
of New York, and he had nothad, and would not have, 
time to examine it. lt was manifest, too, that the 
propositions contained in the report could not be 
entertained at this late period of the session. 

Mr. SEVIER asked for the yeas and nays upon 
the motion. He was opposed to the printing of an 
extra number of copies of a report which he had not 
had time to examine. 

Mr., ARCHER said that after the question of the 
annexation of Texas, no subject more largely agita- 
ted the public mind than that which was embraced 
in this report. A large number of people had com- 
pinned of grievances which they had to submit to 

y the violation of our naturalization laws. The 
Senate yielded to the desire for an inquiry, and au- 
thoriced the Judiciary Committee to investigate the 
subject. That committee, having performed their 
duty, now made a report, the printing of which 
was objected to. How would senators, who had 
agreed to this investigation, stand before the people, 
in opposing the printing of an extra number of 
copies of this document? He thought that he was 
moderate in asking for only 5,000 extra copies of a 
document which should go everywhere, and be 
read by the people in every section of the coun- 
try. 

Yr. BERRIEN said that he would briefly state 
the purport of the report which was now proposed 
to be printed. It ascertained unquestionably the 
existence of frauds upon the naturalization laws of 
the country—frauds in obtaining papers of naturali- 
zation, and frauds in voting at elections. These 
frauds, however, he would say were not confined to 
any one State. They were not confined to New 
York; nor in New York were they confined to cither 
one of the great political parties. The testimony 
taken by commissioners, and embodied in this re- 
port, he considered necessary to aid Congress in its 
future investigations of the subject, 

Mr. SEVIER said he objected to the printing of 
a document like this in such haste, and before there 
was time for senators to see it. He understood that 
the commissioners appointed by the Committee on 
the Judiciary to take depositions were all, with one 
exception, active politicians, and leading men of the 
party opposite to that which he belonged to. It 
seemed as if these men had been appointed to hunt 
over the country for materials for an indictment 
against the democratic party; and yet gentlemen 
asked for the printing of 5,000 extra copies of their 
report, which he had not seen. He appealed to the 
magnanimity of the senator from Virginia to say 
whether, if the case were reversed, he would vote for 
such a motion. When he. saw a document pre- 


pared altogether hy whigs and natives, one democrat . 


excepted, and doubtless embracing a mass of ex parte 
testimony, he could not consent blindly to endorse 
it by causing the printing of an extra number of 
copies. 

Mr. WALKER remarked that he should like to 
hear the report read before he voted to print. _ 

Mr. DICKINSON wished to cali the attention of 
the country'to the fact that the question of printing 


and circulating this report was not raised until the 


afternoon of the last day of the. session. He did 


_ not believe that the Committee on the Judiciary had _ 


any unfair design in so doing, but he wished to call 
public attention to the fact, that this report was pre- 
sented to. the Senate, when there was not time to 
examine and point out its errors. The senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] said it was désigned 
to- benefit Congress in its. investigations; was it, 
he asked, necessary to sow the intelligence’ it con- 
tained - broadcast, in order to benefit Congress? 
Senators might say that he'and others who opposed 
the printing, were opposed to having light on this 
subject; but such was not the fact.. He only want- 
ed an opportunity to point out the defects and errors 
of the report; for it was a maixim in the courts that 
one side of any case was very good until the other 
was made out. He did not wish to issue, under the 
authority of the Senate, a large edition of this re- 
port and evidence which might have come from.a 
star chamber. The commissioners appointed to 
take evidence hed, he thought, abundant time, 
since the Ist of January, when they were chosen, 
to have made their report before this late period of 
the. session of Congress. He entered his protest, 
therefore, against the motion of the honorable sen- 
ator. F a aM 

Mr. WOODBURY moved to lay the motiòn to 
print on the table, but withdrew his motion at the 
request of y 

Mr. BARROW, who said he was surprised at 
the opposition which was made to the motion to 
print. He had introduced the resolution under 
which the Committee of the Judiciary were autho~ 
rized to take testimony, and there was no opposi- 
tion toit. It then seemed to be regarded by all that 
the question of the alleged evasion of the naturaliza- 
tion laws was a legitimate subject of inquiry. The 
senator from New York, [Mr. Dicxinson,} as well 
as others on both sides of the Senate, seemed anx- 
ious to adopt measures to prevent frauds when they 
should be ascertained to exist. ‘This, then, being 
the desire of every one, testimony was ordered to be 
taken in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, in order to show whether frauds had 
been committed. He had not examined the report. 
It was short; but there was the testimony, which 
must be good testimony. It must have been taken 
in spore form before the courts in the several cities, 
and of course be fair. Were this, however, an elabo- 
rate partisan report, there might be some reasonable 
objection to its printing; but, as it was, he could see 
none whatever. 


Mr. BERRIEN remarked that he did not origi- 

nate the resolution under which the Committee on 
the Judiciary were authorized to institute this inves- 
tigation. He did not wish_the subject referred to 
that committee, because he knew the labor which 
was required for its investigation. As at first adopt- 
ed, it referred the matter to the committee, and gave 
power to send for persons and papers. Afterwards, 
testimony was authorized to be taken by commis- 
sion. In selecting the men who composed these 
commissions, it was difficult to find out who would 
undertake to inquire into the alleged frauds. He 
had chosen the men with care, and when their names 
should be known tosenators, he was sure no one 
would say that they would pervert their trusts to 
the purposes of party. It was impossible for the 
committee to make their report earlier, because they 
did not receive the testimony taken by these com- 
missioners in time. He therefore desired the sena- 
tor from New York to withdraw the imputation he 
had made of delay on the part of the Judiciary 
Committee. . 
_ Mr. DICKINSON explained. He did not design 
in any manner to impute anything to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, for whom he entertained the kind- 
est feelings; but he still did not see why the com- 
missioners so long delayed their report. All were 
desirous of preventing frauds; but before such a re~ 
port as this was ordered to be printed, he desired 
time to examine it. He therefore moved to lay the 
motion on the table. : 

The question was taken on the motion to Jay the 
motion to print on the table, and decided in the 
negative as follows: 

YEAS— Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Ben- 
ton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Haunegan, 
Haywood, Lewis, MeDuliie, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury —22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arther, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Hep- 
derson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Miller, Morehead 
Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham. White, and Woodbridge— 


Mr. WALKER rose to.say that, as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, he had not seen the re- 
port or the testimony which it contained. He must 
not, therefore, be considered as concurring in.any 
part of it. 

Mr. BERRIEN said, no; that the report was 
adopted by the committee during the absence of the 
senator from Mississippi. i 

Mr. McDUFFIE inquired whether it was a'vo- 
luminous report that was proposed to be printed. 

-Mr. BERRIEN said the report was very short, 
but embraced a good deal of testimony. 
© The question was taken on the motion to print 
5,000 extra copies of the report, and decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Upham, White, and 
Woodbridge—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegaii, Haywood, Lewis, McDufiie, Niles, Semple, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—22- í 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing the rejection of the bill to 
enable the Chickasaw Indians to try the validity of 
their claims in the courts of the United States. 

Also, a message announcing the suspension of 
the 16th joint rule, so far as related to a joint reso- 
lution declaring that the new post office bill shall go 
into operation in July next. 

Mr, EVANS, from the Finance Committee, re- 
Haga with amendments, the navy appropriation 
ill. 

After some reports from committees were received, 
the Senate, at half-past three o’clock, took a recess 
till five. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate having reassembled at five o’clock, 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the army appropriation bill. On his 
motion, the committee was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of all subjects referred to it and 
not acted upon. 

He also offered a resolution to purchase the re- 
mainder of the printed copies of the document on 
the funding system of the United States at $1 50 per 
copy. The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was discharged trom the further con- 
sideration of subjects referred to it and not actéd 
upon. 

Pon motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of subjects referred to it, and not 
acted upon. 

A similar motion prevailed in relation to the Post 
Office Committee, at the instance of Mr. MER- 
RICK. 


DRAWBACKS. 


On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate bill (with 
amendments made by the House,) allowing draw- 
backs on foreign goods exported in the original 
packages to Chihuahua and Sante Fe, was taken up 
for consideration of the House amendments. 

_ The arhendments were to the effect of making the 
law general, so as to admit of drawbacks on foreign 
goods transported any where through the United 
States to adjacent countries. 

Mr. DIX explained the amendments, and spoke. 
in favor of concurring in them. 

Mr. EVANS, although heretofore opposed to the 
extension of this system, had since given more at- 
tention to it, and was now satisfied that it would be 
advantageous to the commerce of the United States. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. CRITTEN- 
DEN, EVANS, HUNTINGTON, WOOD- 
BRIDGE, and McDUFFIE, the amendments were 
concurred in. P 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, the joint resolu- . 


tion in relation to the L'ouma claim was taken up, 
amended, read a third time and passed. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, the navy appropria- 
tion, bill reported back from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments, was taken up as in com- 
mittee of the whole, and the amendments were 
adopted. - 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved an amendment regu- 
lating the pay of engineers of steam vessels in the 
naval service: adopted. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved an amendment to 
the effect that notices of contracts for the navy be 


+ 


advertised in two newspapers in this city of the 
largest circulation: adopted. - 

Ar. TAPPAN moved an amendment appropri- 
ating $25,000 for the erection of a marine hospital in 
Pittsburgh on the site purchased by the government 
for that purpose: adopted. i n 

Mr. STURGEON moved an amendment- to ap- 
propriate a sum not exceeding $2,276, for the dis- 
charge of the Zantzinger claim against the Navy 
Department. . ae, 

Mr. EVANS opposed this introduction of private 
claims into the appropriation bills, and: would resist 
every such attempt. ` a 

After some discussion as to the merits of the 
claim, the amendment was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. BAYARD, an amendment was. 
adopted appropriating $5,000 for testing plans to 
prevent the explosion of steam-boilers. $ 

Mr. STURGEON moved to amend the bill by 
adding an appropriation for the relef of Charles §. 
Sibber. 

Mr. EVANS opposed the motion. 

After some discussion the amendment was re- 
jected. š . 

Mr. McDUFFIE concurred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, that it was highly im- 
proper to introduce private claims into. the general 
appropriation bills; there was, however, aclaim 
which should be regarded as of a public nature—it 
was that of the heirs of Robert Fulton, a bill for 
which had several times passed the Senate. He 
moved to amend the bill by inserting an appropria- 
tion of $76,300 “for compensation to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, in full for the claim of said Robert 
Fulton against the United States, due at the time of 
the death of said Fulton, for inventing and building 
steam batteries and superintending the construction 
of the steam ship Fulton, and for the detention and 
damages to his steamboat Vesuvius, and for the 
grent benefits conferred on the country by the appli- 
cation of steam to navigation.” 

After a few remarks from Messrs. EVANS and 
BUCHANAN, as to the evil consequences of in- 
troducing private claims in the general appropria- 
tion bills, the question was taken on the amend- 
ment, and resulted—yeas 19, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Berrien, Choate, Foster, Francis, 
Huger, Johnson, McDuftie, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, Walker, 
and Woodbridge—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Breese, uchanan, Clayton, 
Colquitt, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Jarnagin, Lewis, Niles, 
Semple, Sevier, Tappan, and Woodbury—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD moved to strike out the fifth sec- 
tion. 

Messrs. TAPPAN and SIMMONS hoped it 
would not be stricken ou}. 

The Senate refused to strike out the fifth sec- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. BAYADD, it was agreed to 
strike out the sixth section. 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, it was agreed to 
insert the District of Columbia asa territory for the 
apportionment of scholars and apprentices in the 
naval service. 

The bill was then reported back to the Senate; the 
amendments were concurred in, and being engrossed, 
the bill was read a third time, and passed. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate took up 
the army appropriation bill, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 

The bill was considered by the Senate as in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The first amendment was agreed to. It required 
that, of the $360,000 appropriated for the manufac- 


ture of arms at the national armory, $100,000 should - 


be applied for repuirs. . 

The second amendment, increasing the appropria- 
tion for “surveys in reference to the military de- 
fences of the frontier, inland and maritime,” from 
$10,000 to $20,000, was concurred in. 

The third amendment increased the appropriation 
for surveys of the northern and northwestern lakes 
from $20,000 to $30,000; which was agreed to. 

The fourth amendment proposed to strike out the 
following item: . 

“For purchasing the site and commencing the necessary 
works for an armory at Fort Massec, in the State of Ilinois, 
the sum of $20,000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. BREESE was sorry that this amendment had 
been reported by the Committee on Finance. If 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


“the appropriation should’ not ‘be passed; injusti 
would be Hone the West: The milita ofthat county 
now amounted to 700,000 men, and -its annual 
increase was 20,009. It was a well known fact 
that they. wére suffering for want of arms. The 
two armories now in existence at Harper's Ferry 
and Springfield could not supply them. Upon 
these two armories the government had already ex- 
pended from twelve to fourteen millions of dollars; 
and yet $20,000 was to be refused to an armory in 
Illinois. He read from the report of a board of 
officers appointed to ascertain the -best point for an 
armory in the West. That board, composed of the 
most competent officers, had examined 48° sites, 
and finally decided in favor of Fort Massac as hav- 
ing more advantages than apy other point. They 
said this point was destined to be the commercial. 
centre of the West. It was in a region of- coal and 
iron, and accessible to steamboats at all seasons of 
the year. 

Mr. EVANS said he objected to the establish- 
ment of an armory in an appropriation bill. Ifan 
armory was to be established, let it bedone by a 
separate bill, authorizing the appointment of a su- 
perintendent and other officers. This bill only asked 
$20,000 for the armory at Fort Massac; but did any 
one believe that 20,000 dollars would build a armory? 
Besides, there were already two armories, and some 
thought one enough. They were in good order, 
and made arms very cheaply at present. As to the 
wants of the militia for arms, he contended that the 
arms given by the government to the States were 
not intended for distribution among the militia, but 
to be deposited in the State arsenals. i 

Mr. WALKER said he had supposed that the 
question of the establishment of an armory in the 
West was setled. It was determined years ago that 
an armory should be established, and the only difi- 
culty had been in relation to the site. But now the 
senator from Maine reopened the question. 

Mr. EVANS said he was in conference with the 
head of the ordnance department to-day, and. that 
officer begged him not to allow this appropriation to 
pass. F 


Mr. WALKER said he did not care for the opin- 
ion of one colonel of ordnance, and that opinion 
was no argument against a conclusion hitherto ar- 
rived at by Congress. Although this armory at 
Fort Massac was not to be located at the point 
which he desired, yet it was decided upon by a com- 
petent board of officers, who had convinced him by 
the force of argument contained in their report. He 
appealed to western men to sustain this appropria- 
tion; for the armory must be at Fort Massac or no- 
where at present. : 

Mr. JARNAGIN did not consider Congress 
bound by the reports of boards of officers on this 
subject. f 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he could not assume it 
for a fact that this armory must be located at Fort 
Massac or nowhere. He differed with the board of 
officers that Fort Massac was the best site for an 
armory. That site was not favored by the War 
Department. Mr. C. entered into an advocacy of 
certain points in his own State as superior to that of 
Fort Massac. 


Mr. BREESE replied to the objections urged 
against the establishment of an armory at Fort Mas- 
sac. He regarded the matter as long since deter- 
mined upon. Asto the sites in Kentucky referred 
to by the senator, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] they had no 
no doubt been examined by the board of army offi- 
cers. True, there was not water power at Fort 
Massac, but there were abundant facilities for 
steam-power, which was much better and cheaper. 
Had itnot been for the interference of Col. Talcott, 
the appropriation would not have been objected to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said there was no interfer- 
ence on the part of ordnance officers. 

Mr. EVANS explained that he had himself de- 
sired to have the opinion of Col. Talcott upon this 
matter. 

Mr. BREESE said he was willing to pay proper 
respect to the opinion of Col. Talcott; but he was a 
mere subordinate, whose views should not over- 
weigh the heretofore expressed will of Congress. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. urged the advantages pre- 
sented by several sites in Kentucky. The legisla- 
ture of the State gave authority over the necessary 
water power. And yet, out of four advantageous 
sites for an army, one only was examined. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance, and it was rejected:as 
follows: : : 


YEAS—Messrs. . Barrow, : Berrien; Clayton, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Lewis,.Mc-- 
Duffie, Mangum, Miller; Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, 
Upham, and White—19. °° © ws S i BA 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Hannegan, 
Haywood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, Porter, Semple, Se- 
vier, Tappan, Walker, Woodbridge, and Woodbury—22. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN offered an amendment ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the improvement of the 
Ohio river above the falls of Louisville, and $240,000 
for its improvement below the falls. 

This proposition gave rise to a long debate in 
which Messrs. CRITTENDEN, PORTER, SE- 
VIER, WOODBRIDGE, WHITE, DIX, DICK- 
INSON , ARCHER, BERRIEN, EVANS, HAN- 
NEGAN, WOODBURY, MOREHEAD, HUNT- 
INGTON, and BARROW participated. The 
amendment was objected to by several senators, on 
the ground that the army bill was not the appropri- 
ate place for it, and that its adoption would defeat 
the harbor bill. i 

Mr. DICKINSON moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
improvement of the navigation of Hudson river: re- 
jected. 

Mr. HANNEGAN offered an amendment appro- 
priating $225,000 for the extension of the Cumber- 
land road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
one third in each. ; 

This was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Breese, Buchanan, Hannegan, Jar- 
nagin, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, and White—9, 

NAYS-—Messrs. ‘Archer, Ashley, Atchison,’ Atherton, 
Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, 
Colquitt, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Vix, Evans, Fair- 
field, Francis, Hoy wood, Huntington, Johnson, Lewis, Me- 
Duffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Porter, 
Sevier, Simmons, Upham, Walker, and Woodbridge--39. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved an appropriation of 

5,000 for the improvement of the navigation of 
Tennessee river: rejected. 

Mr. MOREHAD offered an amendment appro- 
priating $5,500 for the purchase of additional ground 
adjoining the barracks at Newport, Kentucky: re- 
jected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped that senators would 
not embarrass the bill by offering more amend- 
ments. , 

The question was taken on Mr. Cacrrenpen’s 
amendment, (temporarily withdrawn by him, but 
renewed by Mr. Barrow,) and resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS Messrs, Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Bar- 
row, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Critten- 
den, Hannegan, Henderson, Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, 
Morehead, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, and White-21, 

NAYS-—-Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Choate, Clayton, Col- 
quitt, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Francis, 
Haywood, Huntington, Jarnagin, Lewis, MeDuitio, Miller, 
Niles, Phelps, Porter, Semple, Simmons, Upham, Wood- 
bridga, and Woodbury =ñ. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to add a section ap- 
propriating $64,000 to the State of Virginia for 
money expended by her to satisfy judgments tor 
commutation pay, and authorized by the act of 
1832. 

Mr. EVANS opposed the amendment on the 
ground that he was unwilling to pay Virginia until 
the clairs of Maine and Mussachusetts should be 
satisfied. 

Mr. ARCHER advocated the appropriation. 
The claim was one authorized to be paid long since, 
but not paid because of a deficiency in the appropri- 
ation. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON moved an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the erection of barracks at Pass Chris- 
tian, Mississippi. ; 

Mr. EVANS protested against farther amend- 
ments, as the hour was late. : 

Mr. SEVIER contended that the Congress might 
sit till 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARCHER moved to increase the amount for 
armament of fortifications from $100,000 to $200,- 
000: rejected. ; 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to add $1,900 to the 
appropriation for the pay of the army, so as to in- 
clude an additional inspector general. . 

Mr. EVANS opposed the amendment, and it was 
rejected. 

"The bill was then reported to the Senate, and all 
the amendments made in committee of the whole 
were agreed to. im: 

Mr. EVANS moved that the appropriation of 
$20,000 for anZarmory at. fort Massac be stricken 


out. 


Mr. BREESE opposed and. 
sustained the motion. ` 

The motion was concurred 
vote: ieee Sete 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atherton, | Barrow,- Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Fos- 
ter, Francis, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, McDuftie, 
Mangum, ‘Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, U ,and White—27 ` ; 

NAVS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Haywood, Henderson, 
Johnson, Porter, Semple, Sevier, Walker, and Woodbu- 
ry—17. j 


in by the following 


Mr. ASHLEY offered an amendment appropria- 


ting $50,000 for the erection of a fire proof: building 
forthe Warand Navy Department. : 

Mr. EVANS hoped it would not be adopted, as 
the question had been settled once this session. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was then ordered to its third reading; and, 
having been read a third time, was passed. 

ARABIAN HORSES. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives stating that they had passed a joint res- 
olution to authorize the President to dispose of the 
Arabian horses presented to one of the American 
consuls, by the Imaum of Muscat. Amid much 
laughter, the resolution was read and adopted. 

Mr. ATCHISON moved to take up the bill for 
the establishment of certain post roads. 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired if there was not ano- 
ther appropriation bill yet to be disposed of. 

Mr. WOODBRIDG i replied that there was—the 
harbor bill. 
POST ROUTES. 

Mr. Arcusson’s motion prevailed, and the bill 
establishing certain post routes was taken up, with 
amendments proposed by the Post Office Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SEVIER said he supposed the amendments 
had been carefully ean 

Mr. WHITE asked it anything was struck out 
of the original bill. 

Mr. MERRICK replied in the negative. 

‘Lhe amendments were adopted. 

The bill was then reported, read a third time, and 
passed. 

POSTAGE BILL. 

On motion by Mr. MERRICK, the joint resolu- 
tion from the House postponing the operation of the 
postage bill to the Ist July, was taken up, read a 
third time, and passed. 

LIBUT. FREMONT’S EXPEDITION. 

On motion by Mr. MOREHEAD, the resolution 
relative to the printing of 5,000 copies of Lieutenant 
Fremont’s report of his expedition over the Rocky 
mountains, was taken up. 

Mr. SEVIER asked was it necessary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, at this late hour of the night, 
could not say what he intended to say. He had 
watched with interest the progress of this young 
gentleman, (Licut. Fremont,) and was satisfied he 
was a young gentleman of extraordinary merit, 
ae energy and ability to serve the country. He 

esorved encouragement. He should, therefore, 
move to increase the number of copies to be printed 
from 5,000 to 10,000. 

The question was then taken on printing 10,000 
copies, and it was agreed to. 

The navy appropriation bill, returned from the 
House with dissent to some of the Senate amend- 
ments, was taken up; and the Senate receded. from 
the amendments not coneurred in by the House. 

THE VETOED BILL. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the bill in 
relation to revenue steam cutters, with the veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, was ta- 
ken up, the question recurring, Shall the bill pass. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped the question would 
be voted upon solemnly and without debate. He 
hoped the veto would be overruled. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON considered that the objec- | 


tions made by the President relied entirely upon a 
mere philological criticism. 
The vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas 41, 
nay J, as follows: i 
YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fair- 
field, Foster, Francis, Hannegtn, Haywood, Henderson, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Niles, Phelps, Porter, Semple, Simmous, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Upham, Walker, White, Woodbridge, and Woodbury —41. 
NAY—Mr. Colquitt--1. g a 
So the bill was passed, the President’s veto not- 
withstanding. : 


ir. McDUFFIE: 


HARBOR BILL. : E 

On motion of Mr. WOODBRIDGE, the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the improvements of certain 
rivers and harbors, was taken up asin committee of 
the Whole, the question pending being on the 
amendments recommended by the Committee on 
Commerce. : eae: vN: 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE explained at length the 
nature of the amendments, and the necessity -of 
adopting them. EAS 

Mr. BUCHANAN here rose, and observed that 
his honorable ` from Michigan must decide between 


“the ‘adoption of these amendments and the loss of. 


his bill. . E 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he felt deeply sensible 
of that; he was fully aware of the difficulties and 
enibarrassments of his situation; but he had been 
situated precisely in the same manner last year- 
He had at that time been instructed to move similar 


‘ amendments, but, fearing they might endanger the 


bill, had ventured on tne responsibility of disobey- 
ing the order ofthe committee. He would not en- 
counter that responsibility on this occasion. But he 
would say to the Senate that if they refused to act 
upon their own judgment respecting measures sub- 
mitted to them by members- of. their own body, but 
turned their eyes continually on the other branch of 
the legislature, and regulated their conduct by the 
chances of success elsewhere, not, only the dignity, 
but the power of the Senate as a distinct and inde- 
pendent branch of the government would ‘soon 
dwindle away and perish, and this exalted body 
would soon have no other duty to perform than to 
register the edicts of a committee of the House of 
Representatives. Should these amendments be 
adopted, and the other House should diangree to 
them, the bill might still be saved by the Senate's 
receding from its amendments. 

Mr. BUCHANAN reminded the Senate that it 
was now a quarter past 10 o’clock; the harbor bill 
contained many items of great importance to the 
country, and he trusted that his worthy friend from 
Michigan would not risk its safety for a mere ignis 
fatwis. He had ‘much better consent to wait till 
next year, when perhaps the same difficulty might 
not exist. If, however, the gentleman was resolved 
to persist, he washed his hands of the consequences.” 

Ar. EVANS said he hoped the honorable senator 
from Michigan would ‘persist and get a vote on his 
amendment.’ Mr. E. had had an appropriation for 
his own State, which had been delayed too long; yet 
he was now told that he must wait still longer, or 
the bill might be lost. To him it seemed very ex- 
traordinary that such apprehensions should be en- 
tertained. This harbor bill lost in the House of 
Representatives! Why, this was pre-eminently the 
favorite bill of the House; it had postponed ail the 
appropriation bills to take up this. Mr. E. was not 
to be frightened this way. If the appropriation bills 
failed, the government must stop for the want of 
means to carry it on; but should this harbor bill not 
become a law, the government, he presumed, would. 
still.continue. 


Mr. SEVIER said that he had endeavored to get 
gome of the items kept out of this bill which still ap- 
peared there, and he would now, thank the senator 
from Michigan to tell him how many of these items 
the President had vetoed. Where they not more 
than half of the whole number? 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE replied that he believed 
there were some items of that description in the 
bill. 

Mr. SEVIER thought they amounted to three- 
fourths of the whole. ‘The tail of the kite was a 
great deal longer than the kite itself. 

The question was now taken on all the amend- 
ments together reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, and decided in the negative—ayes 11, 
noes not counted, 

Mr. JOHNSON made an effort to add two other 
amendments, one appropriating $20,000 for fort Pont- 
chartrain, and another of $50,000 for completing the 
marine hospital at New Orleans, but they were both 
rejected—ayes 10, noes not counted. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, when 

Mr. EVANS moved again the amendments from 
the Committee on Commerce, but they were nega- 
tived without debate, by yeas and nays—yeas 11, 
nays 26: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atherton, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Hay- 
wood, Huntington, Jarnagin, Miller, Upham, Woodbridge, 
and Woodbury —11. 

NAYS—Miersrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, 
Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Crit- 
tenden, Dickinson, Dix, Foster, Hannegan, Henderson, 
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Huger, Niles, Phelps, Parter, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, 
Tappan, and Whitc—26, -> ` 


‘Mr. McDUFFIE now. rose and said he consider- 


ed it his solemn duty to oppose this bill, though the - 


effort to do it should exhaust the. remainder of the 
session. . He considered it the most enormous, un- 
principled, infamous measure—but he would-not be 
forced intò the debate. He moved tolay the bill on 
the table. 
_ Mr. WOODBRIDGE demanded the yeas and 
nays; which being taken, resulted as follows: ` 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Atherton, Bagby, Evans, Fair- 
field, Huger, McDuttie. Niles, Sevier, and Woodbury—10. 

NAYS--Me . Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Foster, Francis, Hanuegan, Hay- 
wood, Henderson, Jarnagin, Johnson, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Upham, Walker, White, and Woodbridge— 34. 

So the Senate refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. EVANS inquired what was the aggregate 
amount appropriated by the bill. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said it was about one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. More than that. It was nearer 
two millions. 

Mr. EVANS asked if the Senate was aware of 
the amount of appropriations which had been made 
at this Congress? He had endeavored to keep up 
with them as well as ‘he could, but he confessed they 
had got far beyond his calculations; and he apprised 
gentlemen now that they must not be surprised if 
they should find the finances of the country running 
very low indeed before the year was out. And if, 
as was not impossible, they should find themselves 
under the necessity of borrowing money, he prayed 
them to remember that that necessity, ifit came, would 
have been imposed by their own legislation. Mr. 
E. had no scruples on the subject ofinternal improve- 
ments, yet he confesced that the amount proposed in 
this bill appeared to him enormous. If Congress 
should appropriate halfa million, or even sevenor 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year for objects of 
this description, he should consider it a just propor- 
tion of the public expenditure; but to present a mass 
of items of so large an amount, to be passed in this 
lumping manner, at this last hour of the session, 
was, in his judgment, an unwarrantable proceeding. 
He asked when this bill had been received from the 
House? 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE replied, it had come in on 
Saturday. ` 

Mr. EVANS. On Saturday; and it was now 
Monday night, and gentlemen had been sitting in 
the Senate all day: how was it possible that the 
could have examined the details of the bil? Mr. £, 
should not vote for it. It was a bill which, without 
appropriate data, went to impose a severe burden on 
the treasury. Efe had no desire to revive the old 
controversy on this vexed subject of internal im- 
provements; but he could not help recollecting with 
what rejoicings and jubilations gentlemen on the 
other side had congratulated the country that this 
great, all-devouring monster had at length been 
strangled by the hero of New Orleans; and it was a 
matter of pride and boasting that so nefarious a sys- 
tem had been put down forever under Gen. Jack- 
son’s administration.. His partisans promulgated to 
to the world that all works of internal improvement 
by the general government were thenceforth to cease 
forever. The whole proceeding was stigmatized as 
unconstitutional, latitudinarian, wasteful, and profli- 
gale. Yet some of those very gentlemen were 
among the strenuous advocates of this bill. Mr. E. 
entertained no such scruples; he did not object to 
the appropriations in this bill as an unconstitutional 
application of the public money: but he prayed gen- 
tlemen on the democratic side, who argued in favor 
of a bill like this, to expunge that article from their 
political creed. Let us hear no more about its being 
a political heresy to advocate internal improvements 
by the general government. 

My. objected to this bill because so large a 
number and variety of objects were embraced by it 
without discrimination. He was in favor of the ap- 
propriations for the improvement of our western 
rivers, and he would include with some other im- 
portant objects; but to a vast many others he could 
not‘consent. He admitted, and he had personal rea- 
sons to know, the great difficulty of framing a bill 
which should give satisfaction to all. But he com- 
plained of the late period of the session at which all 
the appropriation bills of the present year had been 
sent from the other House. However, as it was 
late, he would not prolong the debate, but only 
wished to say, in voting against this bill, that he 


‘would not, 
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was influenced by no hostility to works of internal 
improvement. : : ne? 

Mr. SIMMONS expressed his surprise at the 
course and at the language of his honorable friend 
from Maine, who-had so recently proposed still fur- 
ther to augment the number of. items in this very 
harbor bill, by proposing “some appropriations of 
his own. These had been rejected, and Mr. S. 
was not without his fears that that might be the 
true source of the sentor’s sudden and violent oppo- 
sition to the bill. His friend complained of the 
large amount, but he wasinclined to believe that if, 
instead of a million and. a half, the bill had appro- 
priated two millions, it would have received that 
gentleman’s warm support. 


Mr. EVANS interposed to say that it would have 
encountered his decided hostility. 

‘Mr. SIMMONS. said he was only induced to 
think so from the fact that the senator had voted for 
every onc of the additions to the bill. Now, gentle- 
men all knew that great and unprecedented losses 
had recently been experienced in the West; and he 
thought it was better that the Senate should do ef- 


fectually whatever it did for the benefit of that por- | 


tion of the Union. Let gentlemen in the East be 
contented to wait till their turn should come round. 
Mr. S., for one, was willing to be postpone for the 
present, and let his friends from the West have the 
objects they desired. He did not consider this as a 
mere local bill: its objects were of national import- 
ance; and he thought the netion was a gainer as 
much when improvements were made in Louisiana, 
as when they were made in Maine. Our internal 
commerce floated on the lakes and rivers, while our 
external covered every sea. He thought it was a 
duty as much to guard and facilitate the one as the 
other; and for objects in his part of the country he 
was content to wait his time. 


Mr. McDUFFIE said he was very sorry to be 
obliged to oppose this bill; but he was constrained, 


` by asolemn sense of duty, to occupy the floor for a 


brief period in endeavoring to prevent the final eon- 
summation of an act so monstrous as this. Could 
he suffer a bill like this to pass without an attempt 
to oppose, to analyze its objects, and to show to the 
country their true character, he should despise 
himself as a base traitor to the trust reposed in 
him. The Senate had been told by the senator 
from Massachusetts, {Mr. oxtere and with 
some force of reasoning, when the bill was up 
for the admission of Iowa and Florida into the 
Union, that the principle of thus combining two 
States in the same bill was radically wrong, because 
many would be induced to vote for such a bill for the 
sake of introducing one State who were entirely op- 
posed to the admission of the other. Now, though 
the principle of argument was right, yet it did not 
apply in that case, because the Union being estab- 
lished upon compromises between the North and the 
South, the admitting ofa Northern and Southern State 
by the same bill was only a further carrying out of 
the compromise principle, and was therefore in strict 
conformity to the spirit of the constitution. But 
what did they see now? Here was a bill which 
combined not two, but more than two hundred dif- 
ferent objects, not one of which could stand alone 
on its own merits, and owed its entire prospect of 
success to this very suspicious combination. Why 
were all these put in one and the same bill? When 
the senator from Kentucky [Mr. palate pre- 
sented thatitem of the bill which was clearly the 
most national in its character, (if any one of them 
was national,) what was the result? It was reject- 
ed, and rejected on the ground that, if ıt was taken 
out of this harbor bill, the bill must be lost. It was 
the first time in the Congress of the United States 
when a principle, he would ‘not say so corrupt, be- 
cause that was a harsh word, but so very objection- 
able, had been openly avowed as that a measure must 
be retained in order, by its merits, to carry this 
monster, this many-headed hydra, through both 
Houses of Congress. Let gentleman take out of 
this bill the appropriations for the benefit of any one 
State, and put them together in a bill by themselves: 
would such a bill pass? Every body knew that it 
But they were put together, and kept 
together, that the whole might be carried by a coup 
demain. Ít would be inconsistent with the respect 
which he entertained for himself, and the decorum 


imposed by the presence of the Senate, to apply to | 


an attempt like this the language which he felt pre- 
sented itself to his lips; the least he could say of it 
was, that it was a combination to plunder the public 
treasury. Yes; he repeated the assertion: it was 


neat an aaee e eaan a a ert 
neither more nor less than a combination to plunder 
the public treasury. f E ORE ET 
r: McD. could say, with the senator: from 
Maine, [Mr Evaws,] that he.entertained no consi 
tutional scruples in. voting for objects. of ‘internal 
improvement, if they were of a‘strictly national 
character. He was not opposed to this bilon party 
grounds, nor. simply as an expenditure of public 
money; but if he was called upon, as’the last pub- 
lic act of his life, to swear that he believed these ap- 
propriations were asked rather for the sake of hav- 
ing the public money éxpended in different portions 
of the country than for the sake of the public 
works indicated’in the bill, he could. do so with a 
good conscience. The question on this bill was a 
question of the distribution of money from the treas- 
ury; and he must again solemnly protest against 
the principle of thus combining a multitude of local 
objects—the improvement of small rivers, and the 


| opening of little harbors, and similar improvements 


that 
not 


—inone bill, merely for the sake of carryin 
which, on the ground of its own merit, co 
pass either House of Congress. 

One administration was now on the eve of going 
out of power, while another was in the dawn ef its 
advent. The party which was going out had come 
into power on the avowed principle of the propriety 
of works of internal improvement by the general 
government. The party now coming into power 
had, from the days of Gen. Jackson downward, 
been distinguished by its uncompromising opposition 
to the whole system, with but a very few exceptions. 
Yet what a spectacle did the Senate chamber pre- 
sentat this moment? Is this bill should pass, it 
would pass by more democratic than whig votes. 
And if Mr. MeD. knew anything of the President 
who was to be sworn in to-morrow, (and he thought 
he did, for he had served with him in the other 
House for ten years,) he could say with truth, that 
there was no one man who, in his public course, had 
been more irreconcilably hostile to this system, in 
all its forms and throughout all its disguises. He 
trusted that gentlemen would not, in these last mo- 
ments of an expiring Congress, precipitately rush 
upon a measure thus indiscreet and extravagant. 
Andrew Jackson had derived a large part of. the 
glory which encircled his name from the very fact 
that he had arrested this system by his veto. And 
if there was one act which in a certain portion of this 
countryhad reflected more credit on the present admin- 
istration than any other, it was the veto of John 
Tyler on this very bill. Mr. McD. predicted that, 
should this bill be repeated at the next session, it 
would, as a matter of course, receive from the com- 
ing President a like commentary. : 

Mr. McD. not only opposed the principle of the 
bill as wrong in itself, but he opposed its large ap- 
propriation on principles of national economy. An 
economical expenditure of public money had been 
inscribed on the banner of the party to which he be- 
longed as one of the leading maxims of its policy. 
Now, what was the-present condition of the treasu- 
ry, and what was it likely to be for years to come? 
He called upon the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Evans] to state to the Senate what 
would be the probable amount of revenue for the 
coming year, and whether it was likely to be such as 
would justify the appropriation of nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars to objects of this description—ob- 
jects which were not at all necessary, and which 
could only be justified by the existence of an over- 
flowing treasury. Mr. McD.’s own opinion was, 
that, if the amount of imports was to be regulated 
by that of exports, the imports of dutiable articles 
during the next twelve months would be from 
twenty to thirty millions less than during the last 
year. Admitting the cotton crop to be ever so 
much inceased, yet at the present price of cotton 
(from four to six cents a pound) the exports of 
the country were not likely to exceed forty mil- 
lions of dollars; and every financier and intelligent 
merchant must know that the imports could not 
largely exceed them. The minds of gentlemen were 
carried away by a delusion, growing out of the 
large amount of imports and of revenue during the 

ast year. That delusion would be removed by a 
brief explanation of our financial experience during 
the two years last passed. During the first year 
after the passage of the tariff of 1842, the revenue, 
instead of increasing, as had been expected, had suf. 
fered a great reduction. All were astonished at this, 
and predictions were confidently made that the - 
commerce and revenues of the country were per- 
manently destroyed; but: those, who understood thé 
subject better, told them at the time that this reduction 


was only temporary, And why? Because twenty- 
three millions of specie had. been imported, and the 
imports of. specie were twenty. millions beyond the 
exports, a: fact.-which had never ‘happened before. 
Down to the year 1842 the amount of specie ex- 
ported was equal to that imported. The general 
imports: of 1843. amounted to fifty millions, over 
twenty-of which. consisted of specie. ` What was 
the natural result? The importation of so much 
specie naturally produced a. proportional expansion 
of the currency. The banks discounted freely; and 
were actually begging, planters to borrow money on 
their coming crops. “The twenty millions of specie 
imported produced fifty millions of circulating me- 
dium. ‘This raised the prices of produce, and gave a 
great stimulus to imports, and accordingly the next 
year we hada great -ahd unparalleled increase of rev- 
enue. Butthis was not to be counted on as a permanent 
thing. It was subject to fluctuation and to reaction, 
like the motions ofa pendulum; and he would venture 
to predict that the imposts of next year would be 
less by eight millions than they had been during the 
past eight months. Under these circumstances, and 
under this state of things, it was, that the Senate 
were called upon to make a more extravagant ap- 
propriation for works of internal improvement than 
they had ever done before, and that, too, by his 
democratic friends. He entreated them to look at 
the condition: of the revenue, and not to bring us 
back into the disgraceful position we had once been 
reduced to, of hawking. about our degraded bonds 
in the money-markets of Europe, and suffering the 
national humiliation of seeing American securities, 
bearing on their face an interest of six per cent., 
contemptuously refused, while English bonds sold 
readily with an interest of but three. 

The question was then taken on reading the bill 
a third time, and decided in the affimative—yeas 27, 
nays 11, as follows: 

YKAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Ba 
ard, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, Dayton, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Foster, Francis, Hannegan, Haywood, Johnson, 


Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Semple, Simmons, Stur. 


geon, Upham, White, and Woodbridge—27. , 

NAYS—Meatrs, Atherton, Bagby, Berrien, Evans, Vair- 
field, Huger, Jarnagin, Lewis, McDuitie, Niles, and Wood- 
bury. 

Mr. FOSTER proposed that the Senate now go 
into executive session. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN thought it would be better 
to get through the business that remained, and leave 
the ex ecutive session to the last hour. 

Mr. EVANS reminded the Senate that they had a 
whole week, or two or three weeks for executive 
business yet before them, so that there could be no 
necessity for pressing it now. , 

Mr. WAL KER said that there was exccutive 
business before the Senate which ought to be com- 
pleted before the adjournment. ; 

Mr. BENTON hoped the Senate would continue 
their business. Was there any nominee of the pres- 
ent administration, he asked, who was afraid to let 
his nomination lie. over? Did the gentleman want 
to take a snap-judgment before the new President 
came into offiae? If there be such a one, (said Mr. 
B.,) and I was Captain Polk, | would knock him in 
the head, | If there be any gentleman now in nomi- 
nation who js not content to serve under Captain 
Polk, let him take his chance for a renomination. 
Yes, let him take his chance; but let us have no 
snap-judgments and no midnight combinations. He 
thought the country had had quite enough of them 
already in days past. They were not in odor with 
the American people. ' i ; 

The question on the motion to go into executive 
session was decided in the negative. _ , 

Mr. BENTON. then rose and said he seized a 
moment when the President of the Senate was out 
of the chamber to offer a resolution, which he was 
very sure would meet the hearty response ofevery 
gentleman on’ that floor; and he thereupon offered 
the following resolution: i 

} s of the Senate be presented to 
once Wate T ween ea the ability and impartiality 
with which he has ‘discharged the duties of President pro 
tempore of the Senate. i _ 

Mr. MILLER offered a resolution similar to that 
adopted in relation to the incumbent of the Chair, 
namely, that the same allowance be made to the rep- 
resentatives of the late S. Southard, for the time he 
served as President pro. tem. of the Senate, being the 
difference between his pay and mileage and the sal- 
ary of Vice President. 

Mr. TAPPAN objected. | Ae ; 

The following House bills and joint resolutions 
were then taken up, considered, and passed: 


An act for the relief of. March Farrington. `. > 
A joint resolution to pay a balance due Shawnee 

Indians employed in the Florida war. 

Two supplementary acts to the, act admitting the 


` States of Florida and Iowa into the Union.. > 


An act for the relief of Thomas. Bronaugh. 

An act for the relief of Harvey & Slagg. E 

An act for the relief of Elisha Morrell, adminis- 
tor of Joseph Icard, deceased. : 

An act for the relief of Daniel Homans. 
` An act for the relief of Edward A. Lambert. 

An act for the relief of John E. Wright: ‘ 

An act providing payment for the military service 
in Florida., £ i 

An act regulating commercial intercourse with the 
islands of Miguelon and St. Pierre. > 

An act for the continuation and improvement of 
certain roads in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

T An act for the relief of Philip Schwartzbrawber, 
of Ohio. 

An act for the relief of William Rich. 

An act making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments in the Territory of lowa. 

An act to continue certain harbor improvements 
in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

An act for the relief of the legal representati ves o 
Daniel Mitchell. 

An act for the relief of Isaac Allen, 

An act for the relief of Dunning R. McNair. 

An act for the relief of John H. McIntosh. 

On motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the resolution 
offered by Mr. Mixer in relation to the late S. 
Southard, senator from New Jersey, and some time 
President pro tem., was taken up, read three times, 
and passed. 

The usual resolution was then adopted, appoint- 
ing a committee on the part of the Senate to accom- 
pany the House committee and wait on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to inform him that Con- 
gress was now ready to adjourn. 

The committee was named, and proceeded to the 
duty imposed upon it. 

Shortly after, Mr. SEVIER, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, returned and announced that the President 
had no further communications to make, and had 
wished the members of the 28th Congress all 
nesta and happivess in retiring from their arduous 
duties, 

Mr. MANGUM, President pro tem. of the Senate, 
then rose and addressed the Senate as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Senate: Being about to ter- 
minate the official relations that have existed between 
us for nearly three years past, and perhaps to sepa- 
rate froma some of you forever, I cannot permit this 
moment to paas without giving utterance to the feel- 
ings which have deeply impressed me with the uni- 
form kindness, liberality, and courtesy, that have 
characterized the members of this body, as recorded 
in reiterated terms of unanimity; and I must be 
permitted to say that the recent unanimous expres- 
sions of good will and partiality have overwhelmed 
me with sentiments beyond the formal consideration 
of a friend and associate. They descrve from mea 
return of affection and gratitude. 

Jf the high and responsible duties of the honora- 
ble station which your partiality has assigned to me 
have been performed with a due regard to the pub- 
lic honor and interest, and to the satisfaction of my 
brother senators, it has been owing to the ready and 
effective support uniformly extended to the presi- 
ding officer by them, and to that individual courtesy 
for which this elevated body has ever been distin- 
guished. 

Having terminated the business, I cannot close 
the session without giving expression to my, most 
earnest and cordial wishes for the continued health, 

rosperity, and pa hee of every individual mem- 
fee and that each may meet the embraces of his 
family in the enjoyment of the same blessings. 

I now perform the last official act of the session 
by adjourning the Senate size die. 

The Senate then (at half-past two o'clock at night) 
adjourned sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monpay, March 3, 1846: * 
The journal having been reàd; several of the 
standing committees, by general consent, made re- 

ports. 

? Mr. McKAY asked leave to introduce a resolu- 
tion declaring, as the sense of the House, that, in 
passing the resolution at the last session directing 
the Clerk to furnish the members with certain 
books, it was not intended to confine him to pur- 


chases from the publishers of the books; but.that-it 
was-intended that he should procure them from.any 
person or persons who would furnish them at. the 
lowest prices. A ` 

This resolution. was objected to, and it was not re- 
ceived. ? en. . 

Mr. BOWLIN, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the bill from the Senate for 
the relief of the heirs of William D..Cheever, de- 
ceased, reported the same without amendment; and 
it was then referred io the Committee of the Whole ~ 
on the state of the Union. . f ; 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on. Com- 


| merce, to which was referred the bill from the Sen- 


ate in relation to the mode of appointing officers in 
the revenue marine service, reported the same-with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. WILLAMS, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill from the Sen- 
ate for the relief of Noah Miller, of the State of 
Maine, reported the same without amendment: it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the. Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate to authorize the Chickasaw nation of Indians 
to institute a suit against the United States, reported: 
the same without amendment; and, ; 

On motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, the same was 
put on its passage, and passed. 

Reports were further made from the Committee of 
Claims by Mr. CHAPPELL. 

From the Committee of Ways and Means by 
Messrs. RATHBUN and G. DAVIS. 

From the Committee on Commerce by Messrs. 
J. P. KENNEDY and McCLELLAND. 

From the Committee on Public Lands by Mr. J. 
W. DAVIS. : 

Reports were mode from standing committees b 
Messrs. BIDLACK, BENTON, J. THOMPSON, 
BARNARD, PARMENTER, BARRINGER, D. 
L. SEYMOUR, BRINKERHOFF, OWEN, 
HENLEY, PRATT, TAYLOR, DANA, HAR- 
PER, ADAMS, RAMSEY, J. STEWART, 
PHŒNIX, NORRIS, and others, and the stand- 
ing committees they represented were. discharged 
from all the business which had been committed ‘to 
them and not hitherto reported upou. F 

Mr. A. P. STONE offered a resolution to pay Si- 
mon Brown, the librarian of the House, the same 
pey inet was allowed to his predecessor. 

r. HOPKINS moved an amendment, as a sub- 
stitute, to pay Charles Stewart fifty cents per diem 
from the commencement of the session for his addi- 
tional services in opening and closing the House on 
the Sabbath. ; 

The previous question was moved; but on the 
question of seconding it, there was no quorum vo- 
ting. : 

Mr. G. W.J ONES moved to lay the resolution 
on the table;and on that he asked: the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HOUSTON asked for tellers; and Messrs. 
Causin and Hopkins were appointed; and they re- 
ported 16 in the affirmative, and 54 in the negative 
——no quorum voting. : 

After some conversation between Messrs. 
ADAMS, HOPKINS, HAMLIN, A. P. STONE, 
and the SPEAKER, 

The question was taken on the motion to lay on 
the table; and no quorum voting, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF called the yeas and nays. 
This was ruled out of order, the yeas and nays 
having previously been refused. a 

The SPEAKER counted the House and aacer- 
tained that 135 members—23 more than a quorum— 
were in attendance. 

Mr. WELLER and Mr. ADAMS called for 
another division. 

The SPEAKER said there was undoubtedly a 
quorum present; as the vote would show if members 
would vote. 

Mr. WELLER suggested that a quorum would 
be found ifthe Chair would. request gentlemen to 
vote by rising. They were too. lazy to pass be- 
tween the tellers. [Laughter.] 

The question was once more taken, and the vote 
stood—ayes 43, noes 75—a quorum. 

So the House refused to lay on the table. 

The question recurring on ordering the main 
question, 

Some conversation, on a point of order, arose in 
which Messrs. McKAY and ADAMS partici- 
pated. 
_ Mr. HOPKINS modified his amendment to make 
it.an addition to the resolution. 


uae 


The main question was-drdered. - ; 

Mr. A. P. STONE modified the resolution by ac- 
cepting the amendment. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON called for the yeas and nays 
on the resolution.as modified; which were ordered. 


The question was taken, and vote stood—yeas. 


99, nays 44. ` ; 
So the resolution was agreed to. 


; CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON wished the attention of 
the House for a few minutes. The House had 
this morning passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill to authorize suits to be brought against the goy- 
ernment of the United States in favor of the Chicka- 
saw indians—a bill which he considered very inju- 
rious to the interest of the Indians as well as of the 
United States. He wished the House to have an 
apportunity to reconsider the vote. 

r. REDING moved to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON remarking that it was 
necessary, before they could act on the motion, to 
get the bill back from the Senate, moved a resolution 
requesting the Senate to return the bill. 

r. SAUNDERS replied to what he considered 


some very round statements of Mr. Jouwson, impli- . 


cating the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
opposed the resolution. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON said, if he could get the at- 
tention of the House for afew minutes, he would 
state his objections to the passage of this bill. It 
authorized the Chickasaw nation to bring suit against 
the United States in the district court of this Dis- 
trict, for the amount of this trust fund of some mil- 
lions of dollars. He had, on a previous occasion, 
stated to the House that one among the first princi- 
ples established in the government, and acted on ever 
since its formation, was that the United States 
should never be brought into court to answer to its 
citizens. The reason was avery obvious one. The 
United States, in such cases, must always lose, be- 
cause they would be decided on ex parte statements, 
to which the district attorney must, of necessity, 
file an insufficient answer. If suits of this nature 
were authorized, they might as well authorize suits 
for every claim against the government on the cal- 
endar. Why make the distinction, and give this 
case a preference over other claims against the gov- 
ernment? At the last session of Congress suils were 
authorized against the United States in some land 
cases, and he should not be surprised if the amount 
involved some fifteen millions of dollars. He ex- 
pressed his regret that this case was not sent to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, which properly had 
charge of subjects of this nature, instead of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. He thought this bill would be 
a material injury to the Indians themselves. 

Mr. SAUNDERS said that one of the objections 
of the gentleman was that the principle had been 
established that the government was never to be 
sued by its citizens. But the gentleman admitted 
that there had been several such cases, one of which 
occurred last winter. That objection, therefore, fell 
to the ground. He contended that there was no 
case which would, with more propriety, be brought 
into the courts than’ this. The gentleman endeavored 
as usual to alarm the House by stating the large 
amount of the sum involved, but. he was satisfied 
that the amount would not be more than $120,000— 
the greater part of the trust fund had been properly 
accounted for. 

Mr. S. here explained the item that had been 
charged against the Indians, and to which they dis- 
sented, and said that this item only would be brought 
before the court, and not the whole amount of the 
trust fund, as the gentleman stated. He did not be- 
lieve that the United States would suffer injustice 
by bringing this matter into court, for he could not 
believe that a court of high standing, like that of this 
District, would permit any injustice to be done. 
There was less danger of injustice in this particular, 
as there was an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ©. JOHNSON inquired of the gentleman if 
this bill did not authorize the suits to be brought for 
the whole of this trust fund. 

Mr. SAUNDERS did not understand itso. He 
thought that only a part of the fund was to be sued 


for. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON wished to hear an explana- 
tion from the gentleman from Mississippi, who was 
on that committee, and who was familiar with the 
whole subject. i , 

The question was then put on laying the resolation 
on the table. 

Tellers were called for and ordered; and Messrs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


Hammett and Tucrer were appointed, and they 
reported 49 in the affirmative, and 65 in the nega- 
tive. “ i 

So the motion did not prevail. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question; 
and it was sustained by the House.. 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on re- 
considering. ` an 

Mr. WHITE insisted that the House could not 
reconsider a vote on a bill which was not before the 
House. : 
The SPEAKER put the question on the recon- 
sideration. ie 

Tellers were called for and ordered, and Messrs. 
Grinne.u and DituiveHam were appointed; and 
they reported 65 in the affirmative, and 13 in the 
negative—no quorum voting. 

A long conversation and mutual explanations en- 
sued between Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. WELLER, 
(who was acting as Speaker pro fem.,) Mr. ©. 
JOHNSON, and others. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Jones having resumed the 
chair,) stated the question as it stood. 

Mr. WHITE again stated his point of order. He 
insisted that the question of reconsideration could 
not be entertained until the bill itself was in posses- 
sion of the House. 

The SPEAKER replied that the Chair decided 
that same question at the last session. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Waite] took an appeal 
at that time; but the House then sustained the de- 
cision of the Chair. The Chair now entertained the 
same opinion. 

After further conversation between Mr. WHITE 
and the SPEAKER, 

The SPEAKER suggested the propriety of first 
passing the resolution requesting the Senate to send 
back the bill. 

The resolution accordingly came up, and was 
agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was then postponed for 
the present, and until a message from the Senate in 
return was received. 

CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION 

BILL. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the civil and diploma- 
tie approprintion bill was taken up and read by the 
clerk. 

Mr. McKAY moved. that the House concur in 
the report of the Committee on Conference, and 
with the consent of the House, he would make a 
very brief explanation of the several items. 

[Cries of “No, no: we'll agree to the report.”] 

Mr. McKAY proceeded in a hurried manner to 
run over the several amendments and the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Conference thereon. 
In relation to China, the House had originall ap- 
propriated $9,000 salary, end $9,000 outfit for a 
minister to that empire; the Senate had reduced the 
appropriation, and the grade of agent to that of 
commissioner. The committee recommended to the 
House, to recede, on a statement from Mr. Cushing, 
that the Chinese government would not receivea 
minister, and it would be sufficient to send a simple 
commissioner there. The House had yielded the 
appropriation for pay and mileage to John M. 
Botts. They had also yielded the item relative to 
Mexican indemnities, with a proviso that the ap- 
propriation therefor should not be made unless it 
was satisfactorily made to appear to the government 
that the money has been received by the agent of 
the United States, in such a manner as to discharge 
the Mexican government; (it was required that it 
should be delivered in Vera Cruz;) and also that the 
agent of the United States having received this 
money was in default in paying it over to the 
United States. The House had also yielded to the 
Senate the appropriation of $38,000 for paving and 
repairing Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. McK., after reference to the other details, 
moved the previous question on concwring in the 
report of the committee. 

Mr. HOUSTON inquired if the question was di- 
visible, so as to vote on separate items. 

The SPEAKER replied in thenegative. The re- 
port must be adopted entire or rejected. 

-The previous question was seconded; the main 
question was ordered; and, being taken, the report 
of the committee was concurred in. 


PRESENTATION OF BILLS TO THE PRES- 
f IDENT TO-DAY. | 
Mr. McKAY moved a suspension of the joint 


rule, rohibiting the sending ‘of any bills.-to! the: 
President for his signature upon the last day of the, 
session, as far as related to the appropriation -bills 
for the Military Academy, the army, and ‘navy, for 
post roads, for fortifications, and the civil-and diplo- 
matic service. ee : : 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved to amend the reso- 
lution, so as to provide for a general suspension in 
regard to all bills passed. i 

he previous question was demanded. à 

Mr. McK AY withdrew the resolution. 

Mr. SLIDELL and several other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the Chair, and Mr. S. renewed the prop- 
osition of amendment as an original proposition. 

Mr. McKAY claimed that he stili held the floor, 
and he renewed ‘his proposition, and demanded 
thereon the previous question, (which, if sustained, 
would cut off amendments. 

The SPEAKER gave the floor to 

Mr. SLIDELL, who moved the general suspen- 
sion of the said rule. oer 

The SPEAKER, in -reply to inquiry of Mr. 
Houston, decided that a vote of two-thirds was re~ 
quired only for a suspension of a rule of this House. > 
In this case of the suspension of a joint rule, the 
vote of a majority was sufficient to'suspend it. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. , 

The question was taken, and resulted in yeas 121, 


nays 47. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the House take’a re- 
cess from 3 to 5 o'clock. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to amend the motion, by 
making the recess from 2 o'clock to 5; which was 
rejected. : 

The question was put on Mr. McKay’s motion, 
and it was agreed to. 

Mr. HARALSON moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

The CHAIR said that the business before the 
House was the motion to reconsider the vote on 
passing the bill to enable the Chickasaw Indians to 
institute a suit against the United States, &e. f 

At the request of Mr. C. JOHNSON, the bill 
was then read; and 

At the request of Mr. SAUNDERS, the report 
was read. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON explained the object of 
the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS replied. 

Mr. THOMPSON continued the debate. He 
warmly opposed the bill. 

Mr. TUCKER opposed the reconsideration, and 
defended the bill. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded. 

The main question was ordered, and being taken, 
the vote by which the bill was passed was recon- 
sidered. : 

The question recurring on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. JOHN P.KENNEDY called the previous 
question; which was seconded, and the main ques- 
lion was ordered. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the bill on 
the table; but withdrew the demand, content to have 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and 
being taken, resulted yeas 81, nays 86. ne 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERTS asked leave to offer a resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to institute an inves- 
tigation into the investment and disbusement of the 
Chickasaw fund arising under the treaties of 1832 
and 1834, and to request the Chickasaws to collect 
any information contained in said nation in regard to 
said fund, and to report the result of such investi- 
gation at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY moved to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
to take up the fortification bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON and Mr. CAVE JOHNSON 
wished to bring up other bills respectively; but 

Mr. KENNEDY declined to waive his motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was re- 
jected. ` 


NEW POST OFFICE LAW——TIME WHEN TO 


TAKE EFFECT. l 
Mr. PRESTON KING asked the general consent 


‘of the House to offer a joint resolution in reference 


to the post office law. The design of that law was, 
that it should go into operation on the Ist of July; 
but there were different constructions of the law. 
He wished to offer a resolution to declare. thatit 


should go into. effect on: and: aft 
next, and not sooner. 

Objections being made, : . 

Mr. K. moved a suspension of the rules for the 
reception. of the resolution: carried, ayes 104, 
noes 16. ý 

The joint resolution was then three times read, 


er the lst of July 


end passed under the operation of the previous 


question. ` . 

On motign of Mr, CAUSIN,, the 16th joint rule 
of the two Houses was suspended. in order to send 
this resolution to: the Senate. 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY said there was a bill 
which had passed the Committee of the Whole at 
the last session, and which now require for a dis- 
posal but a vote of the House. He moved to sus- 
pend the rules for the purpose of taking up the bill 
“authorizing the erection of certain light-houses. 

The question was taken, and the House refused 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON rose to a privileged question. 
He moved to reconsider the vote by which, a few 
days since, the report of the Committee on Public 
Expenditures, in relation to the charges of extrava- 
gance under the administration of Lieut. McLaugh- 
lin was ordered to be printed. 

Wr. J. explained that his object in moving this 
reconsideration was, to offer a resolution instructing 
the Secretary of the Navy to institute an inquiry in- 
to this subject. He had witnessed nothing in his 
legislative carcer so outrageous upon the govern- 
meny as this case; and he wished it fully investiga- 
ted. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY inquired of Mr. Jonnson 
if this same subject had not been investigated at the 
27th Congress, and fully discussed in the public 
journals and before the country, He trusted a con- 
troversy of this sort would not be reopened. 

Mr. 3 B. JOHNSON (a member of the commit- 
tec from whom this report was made) said it was 
true that the subject was under consideration at the 
27th Congress; but it was not fully investigated. 
He proceeded to make a bricf explanation on the 
subject, in the course of which he gave, as his opin- 
ion, that if the accounts of Lieut. McLaughlin were 
honestly settled, he would be found a debtor of 
$14,000 or over to the government, 

A further brief conversational debate arose, in 
which Messrs. GRIDER, HARDIN, and HALE, 
participated. i N 

Mr. P. B. JOHNSON was proceeding with his 
remarks; when 

The hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, 

The House took a recess to 4 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The question recurred on reconsidering the vote 
by wel the report was laid on the table and print- 
ed; and, after come remarks from Mr. P. B. JOHN- 
SON, J.P. KENNEDY, and C. JOHNSON, 

The motion for reconsideration was carried under 
the operations of the previous question. 

The question recurring on the motion to lay the 
report on the table, it was carried; and 

"he question being put on the motion to print the 

report, it was rejected, 


Mr. C. JOHNSON then offered a resolution, that 


the Secretary of the Navy be directed to cause a full ` 


investigation to be made into the expenditures of the 
Florida squadron under the command of Lieut. J. 
T. McLaughlin, and report the same to the next ses- 
sion of Congress, with his opinion of the propriety 
of the said expenditures, stating the amount ex- 
pended, and the amount that would have been neces- 


sary. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to suspend the rules; 
which motion prevailing, under the operation of the 
previous question the resolution was adopted. 

On motion by Mr. McK AY, the House resolved. 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Hopkins of Virginia in the chair,) 
and took up the Senate’s amendments to the Indian 
appropriation bill— : 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the said amendments 
were agreed to. ig ; 

On motion by Mr. OWEN, the committee then 
took up the bill from the Senate to establish the 
Smithsonian institute; and after some remarks from 
Mr. ADAMS, Mr. OWEN, and others, i 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the bill be laid. aside; 
which was agreed to. i 

On moion by A. V. BROWN, the committee took 
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up the bill supplemental to the act-to provide for the 
admission of lowa into the Union. ee : 

The bill was amended, and then laid aside to be 
reported to the House. BT des 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee 
next took up the joint resolution from the Senate to 
authorize the appointment of additional inspectors at 
the port of New Orleans; and having considered it, it 
was laid aside to be reported to the House. a 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee 
rose and reported these bills to the House, where thé 
amendments made by the Committee of the Whole 
were concurred in, and they were read a third time, 
and passed. ? i : 

And the rules were suspended that the Iowa bill 
might be sent to the Senate. 

‘The House then again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Horxins in the chair,) and took up, on. the motion 
of Mr. SAUNDERS, the bill in relation to printing 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ; f 

This bill was debated by Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. 
C. JOHNSON, Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR, Mr. 
PRATT, and others. 

Mr. PRATT submitted an amendment to provide 
for the purchase of 30,000 copies of Franklin’s jour- 
nal for the mechanics of the country. 

The vote was taken by Messrs. DeLLeT and 
Saunpgns, as tellers, and they reported 59 in the 
afirmative, and 58 in the negative. So the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported to the 
House, with a recommendation that it be rejected. 

On the motion of Mr. GRINNELL, the commit- 
tee next took up the Senate bill to provide for the 
transmission of mails between the United States and 
foreign countries. 

The bill having been read, with the amendment 
of the Committee on the Post Offive and Post Roads, 
the question being taken, the amendment was 
adopted, 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, moved an amendment 
authorizing the Postmaster General, if in his opinion 
the public interests require, to make contracts for 
not execeding ten years for the transportation from 
place to place in the United States by steam, on the 
Gulfof Mexico, the Mississippi, &c.: adopted. 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported to the 
House. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to take up the bill to 
legalize the sales of certain lands made at the Colum- 
bus and Chocchuma land offices, Mississippi, (in 
favor of the Chickasaw Indians:) rejected—ayes 29, 
noes not counted, 

Mr. W. HUNT moved to take up the bill for the 
relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton. 

The motion was decided out of order, the bill be- 
ing not in this committee, but in the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


FOLRIDA. 


On motion of Mr. A. V. BROWN, the bill sup 
plementary to the act to provide for the admission 
of Florida into the Union, was taken up. 

The bill having been read by the Clerk, 

Mr. DANIEL moved an amendment to reduce 
the nuniber of district judges from three to two. 

Mr. H. HAMLIN moved to amend the amend- 
ment so as to provide but one district judge. 

Mr. H. briefly advocated the amendment. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN made some remarks in op- 
position to the amendment. 


The debate was farther continued by Messrs. 
HAMLIN, RATHBUN, HOLMES, DANIEL, 


BAYLY, and DARRAGH. 

The CHAIRMAN put the question on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,] 
and it was agreed to; and the amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON submitted an amendment to in- 
crease the salaries of the district judges of Ohio, 
Dhnois, Indiana, and Missouri, to $1,500. 

The amendment was debated by Mr. VINTON, 
Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. McDOWELL, Mr. ROB- 
ERT SMITH, and Mr. E. J. MORRIS; the 
amendment was- then agreed to. 

The bill was then amended in some unimportant 
particulars on the motion of Mr. HAMLIN; and 
the salary of the judge was fixed at $2,000 on the 
motion of Mr. RATHBUN. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN said it would be better to 
strike out all the sections of the bill but the two 
first, since these amendments had been made, and 


leave those in relation to the judiciary of Florida 
more liberal Congress. eee 
The bill was then laid aside, to be reported to the: 


House. : 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved that the committee 
take up the bill for the relief of. certain railroad 
companies in the State of Michigan. 

The vote was taken by. Messrs: SLweLL and Jo- 
sEPH A. Wrieur, tellers; and they reported 74 in 
the affirmative, and 28 in the negative—no quorum 
voting. : a 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that the. committee 
rise, and report the bills acted upon. Š l 

The CHAIRMAN said such a report could not 
be made without a quorum. E . 

Mr. G. W. JONES said there was evidently a 
quorum present. tia tas 

The committee then agreed to rise, and rose ac- 
cordingly, and reported progress. 


THE SPEAKER. 
The Speaker having left the chair, and it being 


temporarily occupied by Mr. Boyn— : 
Mr. WHITE offered the. following resolution; 

which was unanimously adopted: ` 
Resolved, That the thanks of this House be temé@sted to 

the Hon. Jonn W. Jones forthe able, impartial, and digni- 


fied manner in which he has discharged the duties of Speake 
er of this House during the 28th Congress. i 


ARABIAN HORSES. E 


Mr. HAMMETT, on leave, introduced a bill to 
authorize the sale of two Arabian horses, presented 
to the President of the United States by the Imaum 
of Muscat; which was three times read, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. H., the 16th joint rule was 
suspended, to send this bill to the Senate. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

The bill just reported from the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, to provide for 
the purchase and distribution of the reports of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court came up, having 
been reported with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that it be rejected. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the bill on 
the table, and on’ this motion asked the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. "3 

(a message was received from the President of 
the United States, informing the House that he had 
approved and signed the bill to provide for. the ad- 
mission into the Union of Iowa and Florida.] 

The question was taken, and the vote stood—yeaa 
71, nays 68. 

So the bill wag laid on the table. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled . 
Bills, reported that the committee had found cor- 
rectly enrolled several bills; which reccived the 
signature of the Speaker, nit 

Mr. REDING made a similar report. 

Mr. t. J. MORRIS moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House, 
for the purpose of taking up the bill for the relief of 
the heirs of Robert Fulton, deceased; which motion 
was rejected. 

Mr. BURKE offered a resolution in the usual 
form to suspend debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the bill to establish 
the Smithsonian Institute, in ten minutes after again 
going into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; which motion was decided in the affir-- 
malive-—yeas 85, nays 60. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the House resolved itself intoa Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the state of the Union. 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee 
took up the naval appropriation bill, which came 
back from the Senate with certain amendments. 

The item of $100,000 for clothing, was reduced to 
$60,000 on the motion of Mr, McKay. 

Several other amendments were concurred in col- 
lectively, 

Mr. McK AY stated some objections to an item 
appropriating $25,000 for three marine hospitals, at 
Pittsburg, Louisville, and Cleveland 

Mr. POTTER replied. 

On this question tellers were ordered, and Messrs. 
SLmELL and Rogerrs were appointed; and they re- 
ported 68 in the affirmative, and 46 in the negative. 

So the amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 
_ The next amendment was an. additional section 
in relation to the publication of advertisements, being 
proposals for contracts. 

_Mr. DUNCAN moved, as an amendment, a pro- 
vision for the payment to purser Zantzinger of the 


amount of certain stor hich he-had been dirécted 
by the commander of the vessel in which he served 
to throw: overboard, under circumstances which jus- 
tified the order and the compliance therewith. 

The CHAIR ruled it out of order. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of the Senate, and it was concurred in—73 in the 
affirmative, and 48 in the negative. 

. The-committee then rose, and the bills were re- 
ported to the House, and the action of the committee 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the fortifioation 
bill was taken up for the consideration of several 
amendments on which the two Houses differed. 

Mr. McKAY made some explanations in relation 
thereto. : . 

Mr. McKAY moved that the House insist on 
their disagreement; and to the amendment of the 
Senate appropriating $80,000 for a sea wall in Bos- 
ton harbor, and to other amendments, ask a com- 
mittee of conference; and moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

After a word from Mr. WINTHROP in reply to 
Mr. McKAY, and some further conversation by 
Messrs. ADAMS, and DROMGOOLE, and the 
SPEAKER, on a point of order, : 

Mr. McKAY modified his motion, and moved to 
adhere to the disagreement of the amendment of the 
Senate, and renewed the demand for the previous 
question. 

Mr. ADAMS moved. that the House recede, 
(which takes priority ofthe motion to adhere,) and 
‘supported his motion in brief remarks. ` 

r. McKAY ‘moved the previous question; which 
was seconded. 

The main question—being on the motion to re- 
cede—was ordered. 

Mr. WINTHROP called for the reading of the 
bill; which was refused. 

The question was then taken on the motion to re- 
cede, the yous and nays having been asked and or- 
dered, and resulted—yeas 25, nays 88. 

So the House refused to recede. 

Mr. HOLMES moved the reconsideration of the 
vote just taken, and made some remarks in support 
of the motion. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE made some remarks in oppo- 
sition to the motion, and moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded by the House; and un- 
der its operation the motion was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY then moved that the House adhere 
to its disagreement, and moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded by the House, and the 
main question was ordered. 

Mr. WINTHROP called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and the question being taken, 
it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 89, nays 


6. 

Mr. McK AY moved that a committee of confer- 
ence be appointed, which was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. McKay, Mr. Dromeooug, 
and Mr. G. Davis, on the part of the House. 

On the motion of Mr. McK AY, the naval appro- 

riation bill was once more taken up; and the House 
insisted on its disagreement, and appointed a com- 
mittee of conference on its part. 

On the motion of Mr. McKAY, the army appro- 
priation bill, which had been sent back to the House 
from the Senate, was committed to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union; and the 
House then resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union thereon, (Mr. 
Boyn in the chair.) 

Mr. McKAY. moved that the committee concur 
in the amendments of the Senate. 

The question was taken, and the committee con- 
curred in the amendments of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee rose 
and reported its action to the House. 

The question being on agreeing to the report of 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, was taken, and the report was agreed to. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

Mr. J. P. KENNEDY called for the considera- 
tion of the bill on the table for the transmission of 
the mail between the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS submitted to the cour- 
tesey and justice of the House to go into Committee 
of the Whole to take up private bills which had 

assed: the Senate, and been reported on favorably 
by committees of the House. 


x POST ROADS. 
The SPEAKER suggested the propriety of taking 
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up the bill appropriating for certain post routes 
(which had just been returned from the Senate.) It 
was a very long bill, and was necessary to be taken 
up immediately. ae 

The suggestion was acquiesced in, and the bill 
appropriating for certain post-roads, was taken-up, 
and the amendments of the Senate thereto were read. 

Mr. HOPKINS said there was no objection to the 
amendments of the Senate, except. that-establishing 
a post route to Oregon. He hoped the question 
would be taken on all except that to Oregon. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the House concur 
in all the amendments. z ; 

Mr. PRATT wished to offer an amendment to 
this amendment. 

The amendments were all concurred in with this 
exception. 

The amendment establishing a post route to Ore- 
gon was concurred in. 

Mr. SLIDELL, at the request of Mr. C. Joux- 
son, moved to reconsider the vote concurring in the 
amendment of the Senate for a post route to Ore- 


‘on. 
Mr. C. JOHNSON briefly expressed the hope 
that it would be reconsidered. It would cost the 
government, he said, $100,000. 

Mr. CROSS opposed the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HAMMETT was: a friend to Oregon—to 
our occupying Oregon; but he believed, in the an- 
nals of legislation, there was nothing more Quixotic 
than this amendment, which had been adopted in 
the Senate contrary to expectation. He hoped, af- 
ter having thrown the department already on the 
treasury, that they would not further burden it in so 
wild a manner. 

[A message was received from the Senate trans- 
mitting certain bills. 

Mr. RATHBUN called for the reading of the 
amendment in question; which was read by the 
Clerk. s 

After a word of explanation, showing (as was 
understood) that the matter was left by this amend- 
ment at the discretion of the Postmaster General— 

Mr. R. moved the previous question; which ‘was 
seconded. 

The main question was ordered, and, being taken, 
the vote was reconsidered. 

Mr. HOPKINS now moved that the House non- 
concur in the amendment. 

The question being taken, the House non-concur- 
red in the amendment. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


Mr. J. P. KENNEDY repeated his call for the 
consideration of the bill to provide for the transmis- 
sion of the mail between the United States and for- 
eign countries, and for other purposes. 

‘The amendments of the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union were concurred in, and 
the bill was read a third time, and passed. 


REVENUE CUTTERS AND STEAMERS. 


Mr. RAYNER asked if it was not in order to 
call up the bill passed by the Senate, by the consti- 
tutional majority of two-thirds, against the veto of 
the President. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would be in order. 

The bill concerning the building of revenue cut- 
ters and steamers (which had been returned to ‘the 
Senate by the President with his objections, and 
which the Senate had passed by a two-thirds vote) 
came up, with the objections of the President 
thereto. 

‘The veto message of the President, and the bill it- 
self, were read. 

The SPEAKER observed: that the question be» 
fore the House was, “Shall this bill pass, notwith- 
standing the objections of the President thereto?” 

Mr. BAYLY said that, if the House would give 
him their attention for a few moments, he would 
give them the reasons why this veto was made, and 
satisfy them that this bill ought not to pass. Under 
the law as it at present stood, the President had 
made contracts for building two iron steamers, one 
at Richmond and one at Pittsburg; and the contracts 
having been signed, sealed, and delivered, the con- 
tractors had commenced purchasing materials for 
the work. If this bill passed, it would be a virtual 
repudiation of a solemn contract, which the Presi- 


dent had a right to make, and cause great injury to 


innocent persons, for which they could have no re- 
dress but by petitioning Congress. The steamers 
were wanted for the public service, and would have 
to be built, even if this law should pass. Mr. B. 
concluded by moving the previous question. 


haces ‘WM. J. BROWN made a report on enrolled 
IS. hogtied yadee 
_ Mr. RAYNER rose, and-was about: to address 
the Chair; when | gant ce 

Mr. BAYLY contended that he had not yielded 
the floor, except for the purpose of allowing the 
gentleman from Indiana to.make a report on enrolled 
ills, A 


The CHAIR decided that the. gentleman from 
Worth Carolina was not éntitled to the floor. 
Mr. RAYNER appealed, and on-taking the ques- 


tionon the appeal, the decision of the Chair was 


sustained by the House. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee of Con- 
ference, appointed to confer witha like committee of 
the Senate, on the disagreeing votes of the'two 
Houses in relation to the amendments to the forti- 
fication bill, reported that the said Committee of 
Conference were unable to agree 

The previous question being seconded, and the 
main question ordered, Sts 

The question was taken as the constitution re- 
quires, by yeas and nays, and the roll of the mem- 
bers having been called about half through, 

Mr. BAYLY rose to a question of order. Point- 
ing to the clock, the hand of which was just at 12, 
he said that it had been stopped for five minutes, 
and that by the constitution the House was ad- 
journed. [Loud cries of order, order, and go on, 

o on. 

Pie clerk roceeded. 

Mr. BAYLY again rose; and, amid loud cries of 
order, order, said that he rose to a constitutional 
question. The hour had passed at which the House 
could constitutionally do business. . 

The SPEAKER said he could not entertain any 
motion while the House was dividing, and ordered 
the clerk to proceed. f 

The roll having been called over a few names 


more, 

Mr. BELSER arrested the call, and said that 12 
o’clock had passed, and that the House could not 
lawfully transact business. [Cries of order, order, 
and go on with the call.] i 

The Clerk then proceeded, and finished calling the 
roll, when the vote was announced by the Chair, 
as ycas 126, nays 31. 

So the SPEAKER announced that the bill was 
passed by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, 
the President’s veto notwithstanding. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, when his name was called, 
answered that he would not vote after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON submitted a resolution 
having in view a prospective arrangement of the 
seats of the House of Representatives; but the rules 
were not suspended for its reception. 


Mr. WINTHROP addressed the House in favor 
of the appointment of another committee of cori- 
ference on the fortification bill. : 


Mr. DROMGOOLE hoped it would. not be the 
pleasure of the House to make this proposition. ` If 
another committee of conference was to be appoint- 
ed, let the proposition come from the Senate. 

Mr. HOPKINS demanded the previous question. 

[Mr. WILLIAM J. BROWN, from the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the commit- 
tee had found correctly engrossed several bills; 
which received the signature of the Speaker. | 

The previous question was seconded, the. main 
question was ordered, and, being taken, was decided 
in the negative—ayes 58, noes 70. So the motion 
of Mr. Winruror was rejected. 

Mr. BAYLY, in order again to bring the two 
Houses together on this unfortunate disagreement, 
moved that the House still further adhere to their 
disagreement with the Senate. ‘ 

Mr. HALE moved to lay the bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion out of order. 

<The motion was agreed to. 


IOWA AND FLORIDA. 


On motion of Mr. A. V. BROWN, the bill sup- 
plementary to the act to provide for the admission of 
Florida and Iowa into the Union, was takeni up. 

The amendments of the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union were agreed to. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. DAVID L. SEYMOUR called for the con- 
sideration of the amendments to a bill for the cor- 
rection of a clerical error in the bill passed for the 
relief of larvey & Slagg, of New York. 

The amendments of the Senate. were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, submitted 
after some conversation, by general : consent the re- 
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ports of the minority and of the majority in the case’ 
of Lieut. McLaughlin were ordered to be printed. 

Theamendments of’. the Senate to the bills for the 
relief of John. E. Wright, Eliza Merrell, and Sám- 
uel » were: concarred in. 

Mr. ALFRED P. STONE moved a resolution 
` for extra pay to messengers. j 

Objections were made. l 

Mr. WELLER moved that a message be sent to 
the Senate informing that body that this House, 
having disposed of the business before them, was 
rendy to adjourn sine die. y 

The question being put, 

Mr. JOHN P. KENNEDY called for the 
and nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. WELLER withdrew his motion. 

Mr. HUNT offered a resolution allowing extra 
pay to certain messengers; but objections being 
made, the resolution was not received. 

Several executive communications were 
by the Speaker, and laid on the table, an 
to be printed. 

Mr. WETHERED moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House 
on private bills: rejected. 

Mr. OWEN moved that the Committee of the 
Whole House be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill for the relief of Seth M. Leav- 
enworth; but the motion was rejected. 


On motion by Mr. WELLER, 


Ordered, That n message be sent to the Senate, informing 
that hody that ‘the House having finished the legislative 
business before them, were ready to adjourn. 


Mr. WELLER submitted a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to wait on the President 
of the United States, and inform him that the House 
having finished the legislative business before them, 
were ready to adjourn, provided that he has 
no further communications to make, 

The resolution having been agreed to, Messrs. 
Wenrer and Winrnnor were appointed. 

Mr, CRANSTON asked leave to present the res- 
olutions of the general assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the annexation 
of ‘Texas: 

Objections being made, 

Mr. CRANSTON moved to suspend the rules, 
but the motion was not agreed to. 

A great variety of motiona were made, but as ob- 
jection was made in each case, they were not re- 
ceived. 

lt was now nearly two o'clock, and Mr. W. J. 
BROWN reported the last enrolled bill fom the 
Committee on Enrolled bills. 

LIGHT HOUSES. 

Mr. SCHENCK, at the special instance of bis 
friend from South Carolina from the Charleston 
district, [Mr. Honotrs,] said he made a motion to 
take up the light-house bill, (laughter. ) 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. PATERSON moved a resolution directing 
the Clerk of the House to procure the quarto edi- 
tion of Lieutenant Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition 
for each-congressional district in the United States. 

Mr. P. commenced some remarks in advocacy of 
this resolution, but had not proceeded far, when he 
yielded amid much confusion. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. P. moved a suspension of the rules for the 
reception of the resolution. 

On this motion, no quorum voted. 

Mr. P. finally withdrew the resolution. 

Mr. G. W. JONES inquired if the President had 
not signed all the bills presented to him, [Cries of 
“Notall of them.”] There were some he hoped he 
would not sign. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


Mr. SCHENCK moved a suspension of the rules 
to take-up the bill for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland road, which had passed the Senate some 
time since. . 

Mr. WELLER, from the committee to wait on 
the President of the United States, said they had 
discharged their duty, and that they had been in- 
structed, by the President of the United States, to 
say that he had no further communication to make 
to Congress, and to express to the members of both 
Houses his ardent desire that they might reach their 
respective homes in safety. 

It was now ten minutes past two. ; 

Mr. WINTHROP moved that the House adjourn 
sine die. 

The question having been taken, 


yeas 


resented 
ordered 


The SPEAKER rose and addressed the House " 


as follows: 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: _ 

The period has arrived which, for the Congress, 
terminates our labors as the representatives of the 
people; and we are very soon to part, it may -be* to 
meet no more. And before I perform the last of- 
ficial duty of my station, allow me to return to you, 
gentlemen, my sincere thanks for the very kind ex- 
pression of approbation of my conduct which your 
reaolution, just adopted, conveys; and to say, that 
if, in the performance of a high public trust, you, 


with whom it has been my fortune and my pleasure, 


to act, have seen anything in my course, as the pre- 
siding officer of this House, to commend, to assure 
you that your approbation of my conduct, the high- 
est reward that a faithful public servant can ever re- 
ceive, affords to me a satisfaction equalled only by 
that I enjoy arising from a consciousness of having 
at all times faithfully, to the best of my poor abili- 
ties, performed every public duty that has ever de- 
volved upon me. 

These duties, always important, always arduous 
and difficult, are often delicate in the extreme; and I 
have sometimes doubted whether the dignity and 
honor of the station, exalted as itis, more than 
compensates for the deep anxiety and care which its 
duties impose, “Its trappings all may see, but its 
anxicties and its trials must be endured to be under- 
stood,” In their discharge 1 may, and doubtless 
have, often erred; but the generous confidence and 
support, the kind indulgence, which you have, un- 
der all circumstances, extended to me, afford the 
surest guaranty that my errors, whatever they may 
have been, have been errors of the head and not of 
the heart; and of this I desire no higher evidence 
than is afforded by your resolution, which has been 
this night adopted—n testimonial, gentlemen, that I 
shall long cherish ax one of the most pleasing recol- 
lections of my life. 

It hax been been said that the power of legislation 
is the highest trast that man can confide to his fel- 
low-man. IF thia beso, how strikingly must every 
member of this body be impressed with the in- 
creased magniture of the trust, in view of the mighty 
questions upon which you have been called upon to 
actand to decide. ‘There has, herbaps, been no pe- 
riod in the history of this government, when so many 
questions of deep and pervnding interest have agi- 
tated the public mind, and engaged the deliberations 
of the American Congress. On one extreme of our 
Union an empire has been admitted into this great 
confederacy; in another direction your laws have, 
so far as regards the action of this House, been ex- 
tended beyond the Rocky mountains, reaching to the 
shores of the Pacific; while Florida and lowa, twin 
sisters, have been admitted into the Union on a 
footing of perfect equality with their sister States, 
Thus have you enlarged the area of freedom, and 
secured to its inhabitants the blessings of civil lib- 
erty and of free government. 

That these great and agitating questions should 
have been discussed and decided in the spirit of 
entire calmness and moderation, was scarcely to 
have been expected; and if, in the collisions of dis- 
cussion which heated debate is but too apt to pro- 
duce, “an occasional spark of excitement shall have 
have been struck out, may not the hope bein- 
dulged “that, like that steuck from the flint, it will 
have been extinguished in the moment that gave it 
birth,” and that in this the hour of our separation, it 
will be remembered only to warn us against its re- 
currence in after time? 

May health and happiness attend you through 
life, and may you all return in safety to the circle of 
your friends, and to the bosom of your families. 

It remains for me to announce that this House 
stands adjourned sine die. 


The following notice of a petition, presented to- 
day, was handed to the reporter by the member 
presenting it: 

By Mr. AND. STEWART: The petition of citizens of 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, for improvement of the 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers: referred te the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
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IN SENATE. 
‘Turspay, March 4, 1845. 

At 11 o'clock, a. m, the Hon. WILLIE P. 
MANGUM, President pro tem., of the Senate, call- 
ed the Senate to order. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN presented the credentials of 


the Hon.. Tuomas Corwin, elected by the legista: 
ture of Ohio United States senator from that State 
for the term. of six years, from the 4th of March, 
1845; and they were read, and laid on the table. 


The following senators. elect were then called by 


the President pro tem., and duly sworn senators of 
the United States for six years from this date: 


Hon. Tuomas H. Benron, re-elected senator from 
Missouri. ` Š 

Hon Lewis Cass, elected senator from Michigan, 
in the room of Hon. Augustus S. Porter, whose 
term expired. . 

Hon. Join M. Crayton, elected senator from 


Delaware, in the room of Hon. R. H. Bayard, 


whose term of service expired. 

Hon. Tuomas Corwm, elected senator from Ohia, 
in the room of Hon. Benjamin Tappan, whose 
term of service expired. 

Hon. Winuiam L. Dayton, elected senator from 
New Jersey, his appointment by the governor of 
that State having expired. 

Hon. Danie S. Dickinson, elected senator from 


New York, in the room of Hon. Silas Wright, re-. 


signed, for residue of Mr. Wright's term. 

Hon. Joun Fainriern, elected. senator from 
Maine, his appointment for the previous residue of 
a term expiheds: ; 

Hon. Atserr S. Greene, elected senator from 
Rhode Island, in the room of Hon. Jonn B. Fran- 
cls, whose term of service under appointment ex- 

ired. 
P Hon. Jasez W. Hunrincron, re-elected senator 
from Connecticut. 

Hon. Revervy Jutyson, elected senator from 
Maryland, in the room of the Hon. William D. 
Merrick, whose term expired. 

Hon, SamurL S. Preps, re-elected senator from 
Vermont. 

Hon. Jesse Sreicur, elected senator from Missis- 
sippi, in the room of Hon. John Henderson, whose 
term expired. 

Hon. Danie. Srurceon, re-elected senator from 
Pennsylvania, 


Hon. Danren Wessrer, elected senator from 
Massachusetts, in the room of Hon. Rufus Choate, 
whose term expired. , : 

Tho senators then present were, from ; 

Maine.—Hon. George Evans and Fon, John 
Fairfield. 

New Hamyshire.—Hon. Chas. G. Atherton and 
Hon. Levi Woodbary. 

Fermont.—Hon. Samuel S. Phelps and Hon. 
Wm. Upham. 

Massachusetts—tion. Daniel Webster. 

Rhode Island.—Tion. Albert C. Greene and Hon. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut.—Hon, 
Hon. John M. Niles. 

New York.—Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson and Hon. 
John A. Dix. 

Pennsylvania.—Hon. James Buchanan and Hon. 
David Sturgeon. 

New Jersey.—Hon. Wm. D. Dayton, and Hon 
Jacob W. Miller. 

Delaware —Hon. Thomas Clayton and Hon. J, 
M. Clayton, 

Maryland.—Hon. Reverdy Johnson, 

Virginia —Hon. Wm. S. Archer. 

North Carolina.—Hon. Wm. H. Haywood and 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum. 


Jabez W. Huntington and 


South Carolina.—Hon. Daniel E. Huger atid 
Hon. Geo. McDuffie. 

Co eee Hon, John M. Berrien and Hon. Wal- 
ter T. Colquitt. 


Alabama.—Hon. Arthur P, 
Dixon H. Lewis. 

Louisiana—Hon. Alexander Barrow and Hon. 
Henry Johnson. 

Mississippi —Hion. Jesse Speight and Hon. Rok- 
ert J, Walker. 

Arkansas. —Hon. Chester Ashley and Hon. Am- 
brose H, Sevier. 

Kentucky.—Hon. John J. Crittenden and Hon. 
Jas. T. Morehead. 

Missouri—Hon. David R. Atchison and Hon. 
Thos. H. Benton. 

Illinois—Hon. Sidney Breese and Hon. James 
Semple. 

Indiana.—Hoon. Edward A. Hannegan. 

Ohio.—Hon. William Allen and Hon. Thomas 
Corwin. oe 

Michigan.—Hon. Lewis Cass and Hon. Willi 
Woodbridge. ee 

Tennessee.—-Eon, Spencer Jarnagin,~47. 


Bagby and Hon. 
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Two absent, viz: Hon. Isaac C. Bates, of Massa- 
chusetts, and. Hon: James A. Pearce; of Maryland. 


Three vacancies, viz: Virginia, Indiana, and Ten- 


nessee. BF 

- There were also present the judges of the Supréme 
Court, in their robes; the members of theex-cabinet, 
and: the diplomatic corps. k 
` At half-past 11 o'clock, the Hon. Grorcr M. 
Darras, Vice-President-elect of the United States, 
was introdueed by the Committee of Arrangements, 
and, being duly sworn by the Present pro 
tem., took the chair as President of the Senate, pur- 
suant to the constitution of the United. States, and 
addressed the Senate as follows: 


Senators: In directing the Vice President to pre- 
side at the deliberations of this body, the constitu- 
tion of our country assigns to him a sphere and a 
duty.alike eminent and grateful. "Without any of 
the cares of real power; with none of the responsi- 
bilities of legislation, except in rare conjunctures, he 
is associated with the dignified delegates of republi- 
can sovéreignties: he is posted by the entire Ameri- 
can people in your confederated council, partly, it 
would seem, as an organ of freedom’s fundamental 
principle of order, and partly, perhaps, as a mere 
symbol of that more popular and “more perfect 
union,” on which depend the blessings of our 
peace, independence, and liberty. His mission, 
tranquiland unimposing, is yet noble in its origin 
and objects, and. happy as well as proud in its rela- 
tions to you. . f 

No one, gentlemen, can appreciate more highly, 
or recognise more-deferentially, than does the in- 
cumbent of this chair, the powers, privileges, and 
rules or forms of the Senate of the United States. 
To maintain these, unimpaired and unrelaxed, he 
feels to be an official duty, second, in impressive ob- 
ligation, only to his constitutional allegiance. To 
their exercise the republic owes incalculable good; 
and through them has been gradually achieved a 
wide-spread fame for wisdom, justice, moderation, 
and eféciency, unsurpassed by any assemblage of 
statesmen in former or present times. A calm and 
well-adjusted system of action in this chamber, care- 
fully devised and steadi!y pursued by those who have 
preceded us init, has indeed largely contributed to the 
undoubted success of our great political experiment. 
Instability, haste, procrastination, discourtesy, and 
indecision, habitually discountenanced and banished, 
leave, in undisturbed supremacy here, the powers 
of enlightened reason, and the vigor of practical pa- 
triotism. Our country reaps thence solid and sub- 
stantial advantages in her policy, institutions, pros 
pects, and renown. 


The citizen whom it has pleased a people to ele- 
vate by their suffrages from the pursuits of private 
and domestic life, may best evince his grateful sense 
of the honor thus conferred, by devoting his facul- 
ties, moral and intellectual, resolutely to their ser- 
vice. This I shall do; yet with a diffidence 
unavoidable to one conscious that almost every 
step in his appointed path is to him new and 
untried, and sensible how dangerous a contrast must 
occur in the transfer of powers from practised to un- 
practised hands. In observing, however, upon this 
floor, a number of those experienced and skilful 
statesmen on whom the nation justly looks with 
pride and reliance, | am assured that there can 
be but little danger of public disadvantage 
from inadvertencies or mistakes, which their 
cotnsel may readily avert or rectify. And thus, 
gentlemen, while aiming, frankly and impar- 
tally, to. exercise the functions of an unaccustomed 
station in the spirit of the constitution, for the en- 
larged and lasting purposes of a revered country, 
and with sincere good will towards all, | may cher- 
ish the encouraging hope of being able, with the as- 
sent of an indulgent Providence, at once to perform 
my duty and to attract your confidence. 


At forty minutes past 11 o’clock, the Hon. James 
K, Poux, President elect of the United States, ac- 
companied by the ex-President of the United States, 
the Hon. Jony Tyrer, was introduced by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, and, having bowed to the 
assembled Senate, tock his seat in front of the desk of 
the Secretary of the Senate. 


At five minutes before 12 o’clock, the assistant 
sergeant-at-arms of the Senate named the order of 
procession from the Senate Chamber to the platform 
atthe east front of the Capitol, and the procession 
formed and proceeded accordingly, as follows: 

The Marshal of the District of Columbia; 

The Supreme Court of the United States; 
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The Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate; 

The Committee of Arrangements; 

The President elect, ex-Presidents, the Vice Pres- 
ident, and Secretary of the Senate; : 

The members of the Senate; 

The Diplomatic Corps; A 

The Mayorsof Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria, and the other persons before admitted on 
the floor of the Senate.~ 

On reaching the front of the portico, the President 
elect and Chief Justice took the seats provided 
for them; $ : 

The ex-Presidents, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
occupied a position several feet in the rear of the 
President elect. r 

The Vice President, Secretary, and Members of 
the Senate, occupied parallel lines next in rear. 

The Diplomatic Corps occupied the next posi- 
tion; and the space immediately in their rear was as- 
signed to the late Speaker, Clerk, and Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The Ladies, and such persons as, by the rules of 
the Senate and arrangements of the committee, were 
admitted within the Senate chamber, occupied the 
steps and the residue of the portico. 

he Present elect then read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Frrtow-citizens: Without solicitation on my 
part, I have been chosen by the free and voluntary 
suffrages of my countrymen to the most honorable 
and most responsible office on earth. Jam deeply 
impressed with gratitude for the confidence reposed 
inme. Honored with this distinguished considera- 
tion at an earlier period of life than any of my pre- 
decessors, I cannot disguise the diffidence with 
which I am about to enter on the discharge of my 
official duties. 

If the more aged and experienced men who have 
filled the office of President of the United States, 
even in the infancy of the republic, distrusted their 
ability to discharge the duties of that exalted station, 
what ought not to be the apprehensions of one so 
much younger and less endowed, now that our do- 
main extends from ocean to ocean, that our peo- 
ple have so greatly increased in numbers, and at a 
time when so great diversity of opinion prevails in 
regard to the principles aud policy which should 
characterize the administration of our government? 
‘Well may the boldest fear, and the wisest tremble, 
when incurring responsibilities on which may de- 
pend our country’s peace and prosperity, and, in 
some degree, the hopes and happiness of the whole 
human family. 

In assuming responsibilities so vast, I fervently 
invoke the aid of that Almighty Ruler of the uni- 
verse, in whose hands are the destinies of nations 
and of men, to guard this heaven-favored land 
against the mischiefs which, without His guidance, 
might arise from an unwise public policy. With a 
fir.n reliance upon the wisdom of Omnipotence to 
sustain and direct me in the path of duty which Í 
am appointed to pursue, I stand in the presence of 
this assembled multitude of my countrymen, to take 
upon myself the solemn obligation, “to the best of 
my ability, to preserve, protect, and defend the con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

A concise enumeration of the principles which 
will guide me in the administrative policy of the 
government, is not only in accordance with the ex- 
amples set me by all my predecessors, but is emi- 
nently befitting the occasion. 

The constitution itself, plainly written as it is, 
the safeguard of our federative compact, the off- 
spring of concession and compromise, binding to- 
gether in the bonds of peace and union this great 
and: increasing family of free and independent 
States, will be the chart by which I shall be di- 
rected. 

It will be my first care to administer the govern- 
ment in the true spirit of that instrument, and to as- 
sume no powers not expressly granted or clearly 
implied in its terms. The government of the Uni- 
ted States is one of delegated and limited powers; 
and it is by a strict adherence to the clearly granted 
powers, and by abstaining from the exercise of 
doubtful or unauthorized implied powers, that we 
have the only sure guaranty against the recurrence 
of those unfortunate collisions between the federal 
and State authorities, which have occasionally so 
much disturbed the harmony of our system, and 
even threatened the perpetuity of our glorious 
Union. 

“To the States respectively, or to the people,” 


have been reserved. “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States.” Each State is & complete sover- 
eignty within the sphere of its réserved | powers. 
The governmént of the Union, acting within the 
sphere of its delegated anthiofity; is also a complete 
sovereignty. While the general government should 
abstain from the exercise of authority not clearly 
delegated to it, the States should be equally careful 
that, in the maintenance of their tights, they do 
not overstep the limits of powers reserved to them. 
One of the most distinguished of my predecessors 
attached deserved importance to “the support of the 
State governments in all ‘their rights, as the most 
competent administration for our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwark against anti-republican ten- 
dencies;” and to the “preservation ‘0 the general 
government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the 
sheet-anchor of our peace at home, and safety 
abroad.” ` 

To the government of the United States has been 
intrusted the exclusive management of our foreign 
affairs. Beyond that, it wields afew general enu- 
merated powers. It does not force reform on the 
States. It leaves individuals, over whom it casts 
its protecting influence, entirely free to improve 
their own condition by the legitimate exercise of all 
their mental and physical powers. It is a common 
protector of each and all the States; of every man 
who lives upon our soil, whether of native or foreign 
birth; of every religious sect, in their worship of the 
Almighty according to the dictates of their own con- 
science; of every shade of opinion, and the most 
free inquiry; of every art, trade, and occupation, 
consistent with the laws of the States. And we re- 
joice in the general happiness, prosperity, and ad- 
vancement of our country, which have been the off- 
spring of freedom, and not of power. 

This most admirable and wisest system of well 
regulated self-government among men, ever devised 
by human minds, has been tested by its successful 
operation for more than half a century; and, if pre- 
served from the usurpations of the federal govern- 
ment on the one hand; and the exercise by the States 
of powers not reserved to them on the other, will, I 
fervently hope and believe, endure for ages to come, ° 
and dispense the blessings of civil and religious lib- 
erty to distant generations, To effect objects so 
dear to every patriot, I shall devote -myself with 
anxious solicitude. It will be my desire to guard 
against that most fruitful source of danger to the 
harmonious action of our system, which consists in 
substituting the mere discretion and caprice of the 
executive, or of majorities in the legislative depart- 
ment of the government, for powers which have 
been withheld from the federal government by the 
constitution. By the theory of our government, 
majorities rule; But this right is not an arbitrary or 
unlimited one. Itis a right to be exercised in sub- 
ordination to the constitution, and in. conformity to 
it. One great object of the constitution was to re- 
strain majorities from oppressing minorities, or en- - 
croaching upon their just rights. Minorities have 
aright to appeal to the constitution, as a shield 

ainst such oppression. 

That the blessings of liberty which our constitu- 
tion secures may be enjoyed alike by minorities 
and majorities, the executive has been wisely in- 
vested with a qualified veto upon the acts of the 
legislature. It 1s a negative power, and is conserva- 
tive in its character. It arrests for the time hasty, 
inconsiderate, or unconstitutional legislation; invites 
reconsideration, and transfers questions at issue be- 
tween the legislative and executive departments to 
the tribunal of the people. Like all other powers, 
it is subject to be abused. When judiciously and 
properly exercised, the constitution itself may be 
saved from infraction, and the rights ofall preserved 
and protected. 

The inestimable value of our federal Union is felt 
and acknowledged by all. By this system of uni- 
ted and confederated States, our people are per- 
mitted, collectively and individually, to seek their 
own happiness in their own way; and the conse- 
quences have been most auspicious. Since the 
Union was formed, the number of the States has 
increased from thirteen to twenty-eight; two of these 
have taken their position as members of the confed- 
eracy within the last week. Our population has 
increased from three to twenty millions. New com- 
munities and States are seeking protection under 
its egis, and multitudes from the Old World are 
flocking to our shores to participate in its blessings. 
Beneath its benign sway, peace and prosperity, pre- 
vail. Freed from the burdens and miseries of war, 


our trade and intercourse have extended throughout 
the world. Mind, no longer tasked in devising 
means to accomplish or resist schemes of ambition, 
usurpation, or conquest, is devoting itself to man’s 
true interests, in developing his faculties and pow- 
ers, and the capacity of nature to minister to his en- 
joyments. Genius is free to announce its inven- 
tions and discoveries; and the hand is free to accom- 
plish whatever the head conceives, not incompatible 
with the rights of a fellow-being. All distinctions 
of birth or rank have been abolished. All citizens, 
whether native or adopted, are placed upon terms 
of precise: equality. All are entitled to equal 
rights and equal protection. No union exists 
between church and State; and perfect freedom 
of opinion is guarantied to all sects and creeds. 
These are some of the blessings secured to our 
happy land by our federal Union. To perpetuate 
them, it is our sacred duty to preserve it. Who 
shall assign limits to the achievements of free minds 
and free hands, under the protection of this glorious 
Union? No treason to mankind since the organiza- 
tion of society, would be equal in atrocity to that 
of him who would lift his hand to destroy it. He 
would overthrow the noblest structure of human 
wisdom, which protects himself and his fellow-man. 
He would stop the progress of free government, and 
involve his country either in anarchy or despotism. 
He would extinguish the fire of liberty which warms 
and animates the hearts of happy millions, and in- 
vites all the nations of the earth to imitate our ex- 
ample. If he say that error and wrong are commit- 
ted in the administration of the government, let him 
remember that nothing human can be perfect; and 
that under no other system of government revealed 
by Heaven, or devised by man, has reason been al- 
lowed so free and broad a scope to combat error. 
Has the sword of despots proved to bea safer or 
surer instrument of reform in government, than en- 
lightened reason? Does he expect to find among 
the ruins of this Union a happier abode for our 
swarming millions than they now have under it? 
Every lover of his country must shudder at the 
thought of the possibility of its dissolution, and will 
be ready to adopt the patriotic sentiment, “Our fed- 
eral Union—it must be preserved.” To preserve it, 
the compromises which alone enabled our fathers 
to form a common constitution for the government 
and protection of so many States and distinct com- 
munitics, of such diversified habits, interests, and 
domestic institutions, must be sacredly and religi- 
ously observed. Any attempt to disturb or destroy 


these compromises, being terms of the compact of | 


Union, can lead to none other than the most ruinous 
and disastrous consequences. 

Itisa source ofdeep regret that, in some sec- 
tions of our country, misguided persons have occa- 
sionally indulged in schemes and agitations, whose 
object is the destruction of domestic institutions ex- 
isting in other sections—institutions which existed 
at the adoption of the constitution, and were recog- 
nised and protected by it. All must see that ifit were 
possible for them to be successful in attaining their 
object, the dissolution of the Union, and the conse- 
quent destruction of our happy form of government, 
must speedily follow. : 

T am happy to believe that at every period of our 
existence as a nation, there has existed, and con- 
tinues to exist, among the great mass of our people, 
adevotion to the Union of the States, which will 
shield and protect it against the moral treason of 
any who would seriously contemplate its destruc- 
tion. To secure a continuance of that devotion, the 
compromises of the constitution must not only be 
preserved, but sectional jealousies and heartburn- 
ings must be discountenanced; and all should re- 
member that they are members of the same political 
family, having a common destiny. To increase the 
attachment of our people tothe Union, our laws 
should be just. Any policy which shall tend to 
favor monopolies, or the peculiar interests of sec- 
tions or classes, must operate to the prej 
the interests of their fellow-citizens, and should be 
avoided. If the compromises of the constitution be 
preseryed,—if sectional jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings be discountenanced,—if our laws be just, and 
the government be practically administered strictly 
within the limits of power prescribed to it,—we may 


discard all apprehensions for the safety of the 
Union. 

With these views of the nature, character, and ob- 
jects of the government, and the value of the Union, 
[shall steadily oppose the creation of those institu- 
tions and systems which, in their nature, tend to 
pervert it from its legitimate purposes, and make it 


udice of | 
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‘We need no national banks, or other extraneous in- 
stitutions, planted around the government to control 
or strengthen it in opposition to the will of its 
authors. Experience has taught us how unneces- 
sary they are as auxiliaries of the public authorities, 
how impotent for good, and how powerful for mis- 
chief. ‘ 

Ours was was intended to be a plain and frugal 
government; and I shall regard it to be my duty to 
recommend to Congress, and, as far as the execu- 
tive is concerned, to enforce by all the means within 
my power, the strictest economy in the expenditure 
of the publie money, which may be compatible with 
the public interests. 

A national debt has become almost an institution 
of European monarchies. It is viewed in some of 
them as an essential prop to existing governments. 
Melancholy is the condition of that people whose 
government can be sustained only by a system which 
periodically transfers large amounts from the labors 
of the many to the coffers of the few. Such a sys- 
tem is incompatible with the ends for which our re- 
publican government was instituted. Under a wise 
policy, the debts contracted in our revolution, and 
during the war of 1812, have been happily extin- 
guished. By a judicious application of the revenues 
not required for other necessary purposes, it is not 
doubted that the debt which has grown out of the 
circumstances of the iast few years may be speedily 
paid off. 

I congratulate my fellow-citizens on the entire 
restoration of the credit of the general government of 
the Union, and that of many of the States. Happy 
would it be for the indebted States if they were 
freed from their Habiljties, many of which were in- 
cautiously contracted. Although the government 
of the Union is neither in a legal nor a moral sense 
bound for the debts of the States, and it would be a 
violation of our compact of Union to assume them, 
yet we cannot but feel a deep interest in seeing all 
the States meet their public liabilities, and pay off 
their just debts, at the earliest practicable period. 
That they will do so, as soon as it can be done with- 
out imposing too heavy burdens on their citizens, 
there is no reason to doubt. The sound, moral, and 
honorable fecling of the people of the indebted 
States, cannot be questioned; and we are happy to 
perceive a settled disposition on their part, as their 
ability returns, afier a season of tnexampled pecu- 
niary embarrassment, to pay off all just demands, 
and to acquiesce in any reasonable measures to ac- 
complish that object. 

One of the difficulties which we have had to en- 
counter in the practical administration of the gov- 
ernment, consists in the adjustment of our revenue 
laws, and the levy of the taxes necessary for the 
support of government. In the general proposition, 
that no more money shall be collected than the ne- 
cessities ofan economical administration shall re- 
quire, all parties seem to acquiesce. Nor does 
there seem to be any material difference of opinion 
as to the absence of right in the government to tax 
one section of country, or one class of citizens, or 
one occupation, for the mere profit of another, 
“Justice and sound policy forbid the federal gov- 
ernment to foster one branch of industry to the 
detriment of another, or to cherish the interests 
of one portion to the injury of another portion of 
our common country.” [have heretofore declared 
to my fellow-citizens that, in “my judgment, it is 


may be practicable to do so, by its revenue laws, 
and all other means within its power, fair and just 

rotection to ali the great interests of the whcle 
Union, embracing agriculture, manufactures, the 


mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation.” F have 


such a tariff, T have sanctioned such moderate dis- 


il eriminating duties as would produce the amount of 


revenue needed, and, at the same time, afford reai 
sonable incidental protection to our home industry,” 
and that I was “opposed to a tariff for protection 
merely, and not for reyenue.”” : : 

The power “to lay and collect duties, imposts 
and excises,” was an indispensable ene to he con- 
ferred on the federal government, which, without it, 
would possess no means of providing for its own 
support. In executing this power by levying a 
tarif of duties for the support of government, the 
raising of revente should be the object, and protection 
the incident. To reverse this principle, and make 
| protection the object, and revenue the incident, would 

be to inflict manifest injustice upon all other than 


the instrument of sections, classes, and individuals. 


the duty of the government to extend, as far as it i 


also declared my opinion to be ‘in favor of a tariff | 
| for revenue,” and that, “in adjusting the details of 


the protected interests. ` In levying’ duties for teve- 
enue, itis doubtless proper to make such discrimi- 
nations within the revenue. principle, as will afford 
incidental protection to our home interests. “Within 
the revenue limit, there is a discretion to discrimi- 
nate; beyond that limit, the rightful exercise of the 
power is not conceded. ` The incidental protection 
afforded to our home interests by discrimina- 
tions within the revenue range, it is believed will 
be ample. In making discriminations, all opr home 
interests should, as far as-practicable, be equally 
protected, The largest portio of our people are 
agriculturists. Others are. employed in manufac- 
tures, commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts: 
They are all engaged in their respective pursuits, 
and their jomt labors constitute the national or 
home industry. To tax one branch of this. home 
industry for the. benefit of another would be un- 
just. No one of these interests can rightfully claim 
an advantage over the others, or to be enriched by 
impoverishing the others.. All are equally entitled to 
the fostering care and protection of the government. 
In exercising a sound discretion in levying discrimi- 
nating duties within the limit prescribed, care should 
be taken that it be done in a manner not to benefit 
the wealthy few, at the expense of the toiling mil- 
lions, by taxing lowest the luxuries of life, or arti- 
cles of superior quality and high price, which can 
only be consumed by the wealthy; and highest the 
necessaries of life, or articles of coarse quality and 
low price, which the poor and great mass of our 
people must consume. The burdens of govern- 
ment should, as far as practicable, be distributed 
justly and equally among all classes of our popula- 
tion. These general views, long entertained on this. 
subject, I have deemed it proper to reiterate. Itisa 
subject upon which conflicting interests of sections 
and occupations are supposed to exist, and a spirit 
of mutual concession and compromise in adjusting 
its details should be cherished by every part of our 
wide-spread country as the only means of pre- 
serving harmony and a cheerful acquiescence of all 
in the operation of our revenue laws. Our patriotic 
citizens in every part of the Union will readily sub- 
mit to the payment of such taxes as shall be needed 
for the support of their government, whether in 
peace or in war, if they are ao levied as to distribute 
the burdens as equally as possible among them. . 
The republic of Texas has made known her de- 
sire to come into our Union, to form a part of our 
confederacy, and enjoy with us the blessings of lib- 
erty, secured and guarantied by our constitution. 
Texas was once a part of our country—was un- 
wisely ceded away to a foreign power—is now inde- 
pendent, and possesses an undoubted right to dis- 
pose of a part or the whole of her territory, and to 
merge her sovereignty, as a separate and independ- 
ent State, in ours. I congratulate my country that, 
by an act of the’late Congress of the United States, 
the assent of this government has been given to the 
reunion; and it only remains for the two countries to 


agree upon the terms, to consummate an object so 
important to both. 

I regard the question of annexation as belonging 
exclusively to the United States and Texas. They 
are independent powers, competent to contract; and 
foreign nations have no right to interfere with them, 
or to take exceptions to their reunion. Foreign pow- 
ers do not seem to appreciate the true character of 
our government. Our Union is a confederation of 
independent States, whose policy is peace with each 
other and all the world. T'o enlarge its limits, is to 
extend the dominions of peace over additional terri- 
tories, and increasing millions. The world has 
nothing to fear from military ambition in our gov- 
ernment. While the chief magistrate and the popu- 
lar branch of Congress are elected for short terms 
by the suffrages of those millions who must, in their 
own persons, bear all the burdens and miseries of 
war, our government cannot be otherwise than pa 
cifie. Foreign powers should, therefore, look on 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, not 
as the conquest of a nation seeking to extend her 
dominions by arms and violence, but as the peace- 
ful acquisition of a territory once her own, by ad- 
ding another member to our confederation with the 
consent of that member—thereby diminishing the 


‘| ehances of war, and opening to them new and ever- 


| increasing markets for their products. 

| To Texas, the reunion is important, because the 

| strong protecting arm of our government would be 

| extended over her, and the vast resources of her 

| fertile soiland genial climate would be speedily 
developed; while the safety of New Orleans and 

| ofour whole southwestern frontier against hostile 
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aggression, aś well ag: thé’ interests. of the whole 
Union, would he promoted by it. 

In the earlier stages of our national existence, the 
opinion prevailed with some, that our system of 
confederated States could not operate successfully 
over an-extended territory, and serious objections 
have, at different times, been made tothe enlarge- 
ment-of our boundaries. These objections. were 
earnestly urged when we acquired Louisiana. Ex- 
perience has shown that they were not well found- 
ed. The title of numerous Indian tribes to vast 
tracts of country has been extinguished. New 
States have been admitted into the Union. New 
Territories have been created, and our jurisdiction 
and laws extended over them. ` As our population 
has expanded, the Union has been cemented and 
strengthened. As our boundaries have been en- 
larged, and our agricultural population has been 
spread over alarge surface, our federative system 
has acquired additional strength and security. It 
may well be doubted whether it would not be in 
greater danger of overthrow, if our present popula- 
tion were confined to the comparatively narrow limits 
of the original thirteen States, than it is, now that 
they are sparsely settled over a more expanded ter- 
ritory. Etis confidently believed that our system 
may be safely extended to the utmost bounds of our 
territorial limits; and that, as it shall be extended 
the bonds of our Union, so far from being weakened, 
will become stronger. : 

None can fail to see the danger to our safety and 
future peace, if Texas remains an independent State, 
or becomes,an ally or dependency of some foreign 
nation more powerful than herself. Is there one 
among our citizens who would not prefer perpetual 
peace with Texas, to occasional wars, which so of- 
ten occur between bordering independent nations? 
Is there one who. would not prefer free intercourse 
with her, to high duties on all our products and 
manufactures which enter her ports or cross her 
frontiers? Is there one who would not prefer an un- 
restricted communication with her citizens, to the 
frontier obstructions which must occur if she re- 
mains out of the Union? Whatever is good or evil 
in the local institutions of Texas, will remaim her 
own, whether annexed to the United States or not. 
None of the present States will be responsible for 
them, any more than they are for the local institu- 
tions of each other. They have confederated to- 
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gether for certain specified objects. Upon the same 
principle that they would refuse to form a perpetual 
union with Texas because of her local institutions, 
our forefathers would have been ‘prevented from 
forming our present Union? Perceiving no valid 
objection to the measure, and many reasons for its 
adoption, vitally affecting the peace, the safety, and 
the prosperity of both countries, I shall, on the 
broad principle which formed the basis and pro- 
duced the adoption of our constitution, and not in 
any narrow spirit of sectional policy, endeavor, by 
all constitutional, honorable, and appropriate means, 
to consummate the expressed will of the people and 
gouernment of the United States, by the reannexa- 


` tion of Texas to our Union at the earliest practica- 


ble period. 


Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to as- 
sert and maintain, by all constitutional means, the 
right of the United States to that portion of our 
territory which lies beyond the Rocky mountains, 
Our title to the country of the Oregon is “clear 
and unquestionable;”.and already are our people 
preparing to perfect that title by occupying it with 
their wives and children. But eighty years ago, our 
population was confined on the west by the ridge of 
‘the Alleghanies. Within that period—within 
the lifetime, I might say, of some of” my hearers— 
our people, increasing to many millions, have filled 
the eastern valley of the Mississippi; adventurously 
ascended the Missouri to its head springs; and are 
already engaged in establishing the blessings of self- 
government in valleys, of which the rivers flow to 
the Pacific. The world beholds the peaceful tri- 
umphs of the industry of our emigrants. To us be- 
longs the duty of protecting them adequately where- 
ever they may be upon our soil. The jurisdiction 
of our laws, and the benefits of our republican insti- 
tutions, should be extended over them in the distant 
regions which they have selected for their homes. 
The increasing facilities of intercourse will easily 
bring the States, of which the formation in that part 
of our territory cannot be long delayed, within the 
sphere of our federative Union. In the mean time, 
every obligation imposed by treaty or conventional 
stipulations should be sacredly respected. 

In the management of our foreign relations, it 
will be my aim to observe a careful respect for the 
rights of other nations, while our own will be the 
subject of constant watchfulness. Equal and exact 


justice should characterize all owe: ‘intarcour ii 
foreign countries. All alliances having a tendency 
to jeopard the welfare and honor of our country; or 
sacrifice any one of the national interests, will Be 
studiously avoided; and yet no opportnnity will be 
lost to cultivate a favorable understanding-with for- 
eign governments, by which our navigation “and 
commerce may be extended, and the ample prod- 
ucts of our fertile soil, as well as the manufactures 
of our skillful artisans, find a ready market and tè- - 


` munerating prices in foreign countries. 


In taking ‘care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” a strict performance of duty will be exacted 
from all publie officers. From those officers, espe- 
cially, who are charged with the collection and dis- 
bursement of the public ‘revenue, will prompt and 
rigid accountability be required. Any culpable 
failure or delay on their part to account for the 
moneys intrusted to them, at the times-and in the 
manner required by law, will, in every instance, ter- 
minate the official connection of such defaulting of- 
ficer with the government. : i 

Although, in our country, the chief magistrate 
must almost of necessity be chosen by a party, and 
stand pledged to its principles and measures, yet, 
in his official action, he should not be the President 
of a part only, but of the whole people of the United 
States. "While he executes the fw with an inpar- 
tial hand, shrinks from no proper responsibility, 
and faithfully carries out in: the executive depart- 
ment of the government the principles and policy 
of those who have chosen him, he should not be un- 
mindful that our fellow-citizens who have differed 
with him in opinion are entitled to the full and free 
exercise of their opinions and judgments, and that 
the rights of all are entitled to respect and regard. 

Confidently relying upon the aid and assistance 
of the co-ordinate departments of the government in 
conducting our public affairs, I enter upon the dis- 
charge of the high duties which have been assigned 
me by the people, again humbly supplicating that 
Divine Being who has watched over and protected 
our beloved country from its infancy to the present 
hour, to continue His gracious benedictions upon 
us, that we may continue to be a prosperous and 
happy people. 

On the conclusion of the address, the oath of office 
was administered to the President of the United 
States by the Chief Justice. 


33 The Index to the present volume will be made out and sent to subscribers in a few weeks..£] 
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PUBLISHED BY BLAIR AND RIVES, 


“APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, é&c. 


“.. OFFICE House or Representatives U. S; 
5 April 11, 1845. 


In obedience to. the 6th section of the “act to au~ 


thorize the appointment of additional paymasters, 
and for other purposes,” passed July 4, 1836, which 
requires “the secretary of the Senate.and clerk of 


the House of Representatives, as soon as may be. 


after the close of éach session of Congress, to pub- 
lish a statement of all appropriations made during 
the session; and also a statement: of the new offices 
created, and the salaries of each; and also a state- 


ment of the offices,.the salaries ‘of which are in- 


creased, and the amount of such increase,”-—the 
clerk of the House of Representatives submits the 


. B. B. FRENCH, 
Clerk House Representatives U. S. 


accompanying statements. 


Statements showing appropriations made during the 2d 
session of the 28th Congress; offices created, and the 
salaries thereof; the offices the salaries of which have 
been increased, with the amount of such increase, du- 


ring the same period. 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE QD 
| SESSION OF THE 28TH CONGRESS. 

By the act making appropriations for the 
ciwil and diplomatic expenses of the gov- 
ernment for the year ending the 30th June, 


1846, and for other purposes. 
For comvensation and mileage of 
senators and members of the Fouse 


of Representatives and delegates - $500,000 


For compensation of the officers and 
clerks of both Houses of Congress, 
For compensation of three clerks em- 
ployed in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Senate - ~ 
For stationery, fuel, printing, and all 
other contingent expenses of the 
Senate - - - - 
For stationery, fuel, printing, and all 
other contingent expenses of the 
House of Representatives - 
For contingent expenses of the louse 
of Representatives, arising under 
the resolution of June 14, 1844, 
providing for the distribution of 
certain books - - - 
Library of Congress. 
For compensation of librarian, two as- 
sistant librarians, and messenger of 


the library - - - 
For contingent expenses of said li- 
brary - - - 5 
For purchase of books for said li- 
brary - - - G 
For purchase of law books for said 
library ~ - ~ - 
Evecutive. 
For compensation of the President of 
the United States - - 


For repairing and painting the presi- 
dential mansion -~ -~ 

For furnishing the same with furni- 
ture of American manufacture - 

For compensation of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States - - 

Department of State. 

For compensation of the Secretary of 
State, aud the clerks, messenger, 
and’ assistant messenger, in his 
office > - - 

For the incidental and contin- 
gent expenses of said depart- 
ment, Viz: _ : 

For publishing the laws, and packing 
ing and distributing the laws and 
documents, including proof-read- 
ing, labor, boxes, and transporta- 
tion - - Se iS 

For stationery, blank books, bind- 
ing, labor, attendance, furniture, 
fixtures, repairs, painting, and 
glazing = 0 +, = 2 

For extra clerk-hire and copying ~ 


32,010 50 
4,500 - 
60,000 


100,000 


600 
5,000 
1,000 


25,000 
6,000 
14,000 
5,000 


26,300 


9,000 


4,400 
2,000 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1845. 


For printing, ‘letter-press and copper 
_. plate, advertising, books and maps 


For newspapers - 
For miscellaneous items =- © = ~ 


For the. contingent expenses of 
the northeast executive build- 


` ing,-viz: ` 

For labor, fuel, and light -. - 

For miscellaneous items - ~ 

For compiling, printing, and binding 
ing the Biennial Register - - 

Treasury Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, and the clerks, 
messenger, and assistant messen- 
ger, in his office - - Š 

For compensation of the First Comp- 
troller, ‘and the clerks, messenger, 
and assistant messenger in his 
office - -> ~ - 

For compensation of the Second 
Comptroller, and the clerks and 
messenger in his office = - 

For compensation of the First Audi- 
tor, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office - - - 

For compensation of the Second Au- 
ditor, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office - - - 

For compensation of the Third Audi- 
tor, and the clerks, messenger, and 
assistant messenger in his office - 

For compensation of the Fourth Au- 
ditor, the clerks and messenger in 
his office - - - - 

For compensation of the Fifth Audi- 
tor, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office - - - 

For compensation of the Treasurer 
of the United States, and élerks and 
messenger in his ofice ~ - 

For compensation of the Register 
of the Treasury, and the clerks, 
messenger, and assistant messen- 
ger in his ofice - - - 

For compensation of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, 
and the recorder, draughtsman, as- 
sistant draughtsman, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and packers in his office - 

For compensation of the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, and the clerks and 
messengers in his office - - 


Contingencies of the Treasury 
Department— 

In the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, 
labor, sealing ships’ registers, com- 
pensation for carrying the depart- 
ment mails, translations, printing, 
including public accounts - 

For miscellaneous expenses - 

In the office of the First Comp- 
troller: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, 
printing, and labor - - 


For miscellaneous items - - 

For expenses incident to loans - 

In the office of the Second Comp- 
troller: ‘ 


For blank books, binding, stationery, 
printing blanks, including pay for 
the National Intelligencer and 
Globe, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served, for the use of the office, 
labor, and office furniture - 


For miscellaneous items - as 


In the office of the First Auditor: 

For blank books, binding, and sta- 

tionery - = 2 à 
For miscellaneous item ~ 


In the office of the Second Audi- 


tor: - 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
labor, and printing blanks > 
For miscellaneous items -~ u 


19,900 
21,900 
38,350 
20,950 
14,800 


13,750 


30,300 


96,500 


13,000 


8,200 
1,000 


1,700 
300 
3,000 


AT ONE DOLLAR PER SESSION, IN ADVANCE. 
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Tn the office of the Third Audi- 


tor: Raina: SC ge aie 
For blank books, binding, printing, 
stationery, labor, and office farni» 
ture -= - 


For miscellaneous items oe, ~ 
Inthe office of the Fourth Audi- 
tor: . 
Forblank books, binding, stationery, - 
printing, and labor >> =- = 
For miscellaneous items - 


In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
and labor -- - - a 
For miscellaneous items - - 

In the office of the Treasurer: 
For labor - - - - 
In the office of the Register of 

the Treasury: 

For blank books, binding, printing, 
stationery, and labor - - 
For miscellaneous items >` -°> o- 
In the office of the Commissions 


er of the General Land Office: © 


For stationery, including blank 
books, and blank forms for the dis- 
trict land offices, pieces of parch- 
ment, and printing patents, adver- 
tising land sales in newspapers and 


in handbill form, public notices and . 


printing circulars, office furniture 
and repairs of :the same; and pa 
of laborers employed in the office - 


For miscellaneous items - - - 
In the office of the Solicitor of 
the Treasury. 


For blank books, binding, stationery, 
printing circulars.and blank forms 


for returns of district attorneys, — 


“1,050. 


marshals, clerks of courts, collect- 
ors of the customs, and labor ~ 
For miscellaneous items = - 
For the contingent expenses of 

the southeast executive build- 


ing, viz: . 
For labor, fuel, and light -~ ~ 
For miscellaneous items = ~ 


War Department. 

For compensation ofthe Secretary of 
War, and the clerks, messenger, 
and assistant messenger in his of- 
fice - - ~ = 

For compensation of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
clerks, messenger, and assistant 
messenger in his office - ~ 

For compensation of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and the clerks 
in his office - > 3 

For compensation of the clerk in the 
office of the Commanding Gen- 
eral = - ~ - 

Gor compensation of clerks in the 
office of the Adjutant General ~ 

For compensation of clerks and mes- 
senger in the office of the Quarter- 
master General, including clerks 
that were attached to the purchas- 
ing department — - 7 = 

For compensation of clerks and mes- 
senger in the office of the Paymas- 
ter General = : 

For compensation of clerks in the of- 
fice of the Commissary General of 
Subsistence - 


For compensation of clerks in the: of- ` 


fice of the Chief Engineer - 


For compensation of the clerk in the- 


office of the Surgeon General - 
For compensation of clerks in the of- 
fice of the Colonel of Ordnance - 
For compensation of the clerk in the 
bureau of ‘Topographical Engi- 
neers Se et - - 
Contingencies of the War De- 
partment, viz: 
In the office of the Secretary of 
War: 


, 800 
-200 


-700 ; 
200 


375 
350 
375 


2,000 
1,000 


12,500 
` 700 


20 


7,700 
1,700 


19,450 


19,400 


403 


For blank, books, bindingsstationery, 
_. labor, and printing’ - 
For books, maps; and plans - 
For miséeellaneous items. - - 
Jv the: office-of the Commission- 

er of Pejisions: © | 


For stationery; blank books, binding, l 


přinting blank forms and regula- 
tions; advertising, and fuel = 
Fér rent of hauses oecupied by the 
_ Pension Office - pte à 


For miscellaneous items ~~ 0 - 
Jn. the office of the Commanding 
General: : 


: 
For miscellaneous items + 


In the office of the Adjutant Qen- i 


N erdl: 2 

For printing Army Register and or- 
ders, blank books, binding and sta- 
_,tionery -~ - - - 
For miscellaneous items © = - 
“In the office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, iricluding the of- 

fice at Philadelphia: ~ 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 


_ fabor; and printing 


For miscellaneous items - = -= 
In the office of the Paymaster 

i General: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
and fuel - oa - - 
For miscellaneous items - `,- 


In the office of the Commissary 
General of Subsistence: © 

For blank books, binding, stationery, 

printing, advertising, labor, and 

fuel ~- - - - 

For miscellaneous items  - ' - 

In the office of the Chief Engi- 


neen 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
and fuel - - - - 
For miscellaneous items - - 
In the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, 
printing, and fuel - - - 
For miscellaneous items - - 
In the office of the Colonel of 


; Ordnance: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
printing, and fuel - - - 
For miscellaneous items - = 
In the bureau of Topograhical 

Engineers: 


For blank books, binding, stationery, 
labor, and fuel - - - 
For miscellaneous items -~ - 
For the contingent expenses of 

the northwest executive build- 


ing, viz: 

For labor, fuel, and light = - - 
For miscellaneous items -> - 
Navy Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the cletks, messen- 
gers, and assistant: messenger in 


‘his office . - - - 


For compensation of the Chief of the 
Bureau.of Navy Yards and Docks, 
and to the civil engineer, draughts- 
man, clerks, and messenger in his 
office - - - - 

For compensation of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Repair, and to the assist- 
ant constructor, clerk, and messen- 
ger in his office - - - 

For two clerks at the rate of twelve 
hundred dollars each, and one clerk 
at the rate of one thousand dollars, 

For salaries of the chief naval con- 
structor and engineer-in-chief - 

For compensation of the chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydro- 
graphy, and to the draughtsman, 
clerks, and messenger in his office, 

For compensation of the Chief of Bu- 
reau of Provisions and Clothing, 
and to the clerks and messenger in 
his office - om - - 

For one additional clerk - - 

For compensation of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
and to the clerks, assistant snr- 


19,550 


10,400 


9,700 


3,400 
6,000 


8,400 


7,100 
1,200 


vy Department, vizs C, 

For blank books, binding, statione- 

ry, printing, and labor . ~ - -~= 
For miscellaneous items. - 


ing, viz: = 
For labor, fuel, and light - > - 


“Post. Office Department. 


General, three Assistant Postmas- 
ters General; clerks, messengers, 
- assistant messengers, Superintend- 
ent, and watchmen of the said de 
partment - = - - 
For the contingent expenses of 
. said department, viz: : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, 
-fuel, oil, printing, labor, and day 
watchmen - re e 
` For miscellaneous items — -~ - 
For compensation of the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department, clerks, 
messenger, and assistant ‘messen-. 
_ ger in his office.” + - - 
._- For contingent expenses of said 
office, viz: - 
For Jabor, blank books, binding, sta- 
tionery, printing blanks and circu- 
lars - - > - 
For miscellaneous items - - 
To enable the Postmaster General to 
purchase the remainder of the 
square on which the General Post 
Office building is situated - - 
For defraying the expenses of the 
magnetic telegraph from the city 
of Washington ‘to Baltimore, for 
the current year ending on the first 
day of February next —- - 
Patent Office. 
For the. purchase of such scientific 
works as are necessary for the use 


of the Patent Office — - - 
For the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics, and other purposes - 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 
For repairs of the Capitol, lamp- 
lighters, oil for lamps, wick, and 
repairs of lamps and lamp posts, 
attending furnaces and water clos- 
ets, cleaning the rotundo and crypt, 
laborers and cartage on the Capitol 
grounds, tools, wire, leather, nails, 
and manure and straw for grounds, 
trees and shrubs, attendance at the 
western gates of the Capitol, re- 
pars of public stables and sewers, 
eeping in order the iron pipes that 
conduct the water tothe Capitol 
and public offices; for repairs of 
the roof of the Capitol, and hose 
for the grounds - - - 
For gardener’s salary - - 
For repairs of the President’s house, 
laborers and cartage, tools, wire, 
twine, leather, stakes, nails, and 
manure and straw for grounds, 
trees for the President’s grounds, 
Fountain square, Lafayette square, 
and Pennsylvania avenue, repairs 
of fence at Fountain square, La- 
fayette square, President’s garden, 
and for repairs of pumps and sew- 
ers - - - - - 
For improved iron water posts en 
Pennsylvania avenue, for flagging 
in front of the Treasury buildings, 
for repairs of the figure on the 
typanun of the Capitol, and for 
the purchase of hose for the Ana- 
costia Fire Engine Company - 
For paving and repairing Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, aud repairing the road 
to the congréssional burial ground 
and to the navy-yard - : 
Surveyors and their Clerks. 
For compensation of the surveyor 
general northwest of the Ohio, and 
the clerks in his office ~ os 
For compensation of the surveyor 
general in Illinois and Missouri, 


: geon, and messenger in-his office - 
For contingent expenses of Nae - 


For the contingent expenses. of - 
the southwest executive build- . 


For miscellaneous items:  - = 


For compensation to the Postmaster - 


é 
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“1660 . 
1,675 
1,150 

74,550 


6,160 
800 


85,700 


` 4,160 


700 


28,250 


8,000 


1,000 
3,000 


8,274 50 
1,200 


3,077 


"and the clerks in his offices a 


eneral in Arkansas, and the clerks 
m his office . p Peon, Bo as 
For compensation of the surveyor 
general in Louisiana, and the clerks 
in his office - ad ste 
For .compensation of the surveyor 
general in: Mississippi, and the 
clerks in his office ~: = = 


in hisofice - . - 


his office. - 2- ye = 

For compensation of the surveyor 
general in Wisconsin and Iowa, 
and the clerks in his office o 

For compensation of the clerks in the 
offices of the surveyors general, to 
be employed in transcribing field- 
notes of surveys, for the purpose 
of preserving them at the seat of 
government - ee 

For compensation of the secretary to 
sign patents for public lands . - 

For compensation of the, Commis- 
sioner of Publie Buildings in Wash- 
ington city =~ - - 

For compensation to four assistants, 
draw-keepers at the Potomac bridge, 
including ‘oil for lamps and ma- 
chinery, fire wood, and repairs of 
bridge, and for arrearagesdue ~ -~ 

Mint of the United States and branches. ° 

At Philadelphia, viz: 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, 
chief coiner, melter and refiner, en- 
graver, assayer, assistant assayer, 
and four clerks - = - 

For wages of workmen - - 


penses, including fuel, materials, 
stationery, repairs, water rent, and 
wastage -~ - - 

For specimens of ores, to be reserved 
at the mint - - 

At Charlotte, North Carolina, 
viz: 

For the erection of a building in the 
place óf the one destroyed by fire - 

For the purchase of machinery and 
tools, including repairsof the old, 
and contingencies - - 

For salaries of superintendent, as- 
sayer, coiner, and clerk - cakes 

At Dahlonega, Georgia, viz: 

For the salaries of the superintendent, ` 
assayer, coiner, and clerk ~ - 

For wages of workmen - -~ 

For incidental and contingent ex- 

penses, including fuel, materials, 

stationery, repairs, and wastage - 
At New Orleans, viz: 

For salaries of superintendent, treas- 

urer, coiner, assayer, melter and 

refiner, and two clerks -~ - 

For wages of workmen - - 

For incidental and contingent ex- 

penses, including fuel, materials, 

stationery, water-rent, repairs, and 

wastage + 


United States. 

Wisconsin Territory: 
For salaries of governor, three judges, 
and secretary - - - 
For contingent expenses of. said ter- 
ritory $ i 5 2 
For compensation and mileage of the 
members of the legislative assem- 
bly, pay of officers and attendants, 
rinting, stationery, fuel, and other 
incidental and contingent expenses, 

Iowa Territory: 

For salaries of the governor, three 
judges, and secretary - - 
For contingent expenses of said ter- 


For compensation and mileage of the 
members of the Legislative As- 
sembly of said Territory, pay of 
officers and attendants, printing, 
stationery, fuel, and other inciden- 


For compensation of the suiveyor - 


For compensation. of the surveyor S 
_genéral'in Alabama, and the clerks - 


For, compensation of the surveyor - 
general in Florida, and the clerks in, 


For incidental and contingent ex- ` 


Governments in the Territories of. the . 


ritory - - - => 


12,900 
19,000 


23,000 


9,100 
350 


13,700: 


9,100 
350 


tal and contingent expenses - 
Florida Territory: hee 
For salaries of governor, five judges, 
and secretary) >= = - 
For contingent expenses of said Tera 
ritory ee in hy Ns 
For compensation and miléags of the 
members of the-Legislative Assert- 


bly of said Territory, pay of offi- - 


cers and attendants, printing, sta- 

tionery, fuel, and other incidental, 

and contingent expenses - - 
Judiciary. - 

For salaries of the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, and the eight as- 
sọciate judges. - - < 

For salaries of the district judges — - 

For salaries cf the chief justice of the 
District of Columbia, tha as8ociaté 
judges, the judges of the criminal. 


and orphan’s courts of said Dis- - 


trict - - - - 

For salaries of the Attorney General, 
and the clerk in his office - 

For contingent expenses of the office 
of Attorney General - - - 

For salary of the reporter of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court -~ 

For compensation of the district at- 
torneys, including those in the sev- 
eral Territories, as prescribed by 
law ~ - - - 

For compensation of the marshals, 
including those in the several Ter- 
. Vitories, as prescribed by law - 
“or defraying the expenses of the su- 
preme, circuit, and other. district 
courts of the United States, inclu- 
ding the District of Columbia; al- 
so, for jurors and witnesses, in aid 
of the funds arising from fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, incurred 
in the fiscal year ending on the 
thirtieth June, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, and pre- 
vious years; dnd, likewiso, for dè- 
fraying the expenses of suits in 
which the United States are con- 
cerned, and for prosecutions for of- 
fences committed against the Uni- 
ted States, and for the safekeeping 
ing of prisoners ~ - - 

For the employment of additional 
counsel or agents for the defence of 
the interests of the United States in 
suits authorized to be brought 
against the United States by virtue 
of the act of the seventeenth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four, entitled “An act to 
provide for the adjustment of land 
claims within the States of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
and in those parts of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama south of 
the thirty-first degree of north lati- 
tude, and between the Perdido and 
Mississippi rivers” - - 

Miscellancous. 

For the payment of annuities and 
grants, by special acts of Con- 
gress ~ - - - 

For compensation of two serpere of 
the public archives in Florida - 

For preparing indices to the manu- 
script papers of the confederation 
and of Washington 2 bee 

For the adjustment of claims arising 
under the act of the fifth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, for the relief of Lieutenant 
Colonel William Lawrence and 
others - - - z 

For compensation and contingent ex- 
penses of the auxiliary guard ~- 

For the support of the penitentiary 
in the District of Columbia k 

For survey of the coast of the Uni- 
ted States, including compensation 
to the superintendent and assist- 
ants M z 

For the publication of maps and 
charts, the materials for which have 
been accumulating in the office of 
the coast survey -~ - z 


20,679 33 


41,000 
52,900 


400,000 


347 67 
6,775 
6,000 


88,000 


12,000 


For completing the publication of the 
Works of the exp 
including thé printing of an extra 
number of charts, atid for 
of the horticulturist - < 

For completing the work of the cuss 
tom-house at Boston ee! 

For plants and estimates for the erec- 
tion of a ¢ustom-house in the city 
of Ñew Orleans; in front of the 
square now occiipiéd fot that put- 
pose — - Fa ee $ 

For repairs of the custom-house at 
Charleston ’ - - 

For the erection of a custom-house 
building in the city of Savannah, 
Georgia - - - 

For the liquidation and settlement of 
the debt due to the Maryland hos- 
pital for the support of lunatic pau- 
pets of the District of Columbia 
from the ténth of March, eighteen 
Hitindréd and forty-threé,to the ténth 
of June, éihteen hundred and for- 
ty-four 3 <, > 

For the support, clothing and medi- 
cal treatment of the insane paupers 
of the District of Columbia - 

Light-house Establishment. 

For supplying light-houses, contain- 
taining two thousand six hundred 
and seventy-one lamps, with oil, 
tube-glasses,, buff skins, whiting 
and cotton cloth, expenses of trans- 
portation, and for keeping the 
ighting apparatus in repair - 

For repairs, incidental expenses, re- 
fitting, and improvements of light- 
houses and buildings connected 
therewith - 3 4 - 

For salaries of two hundred and thir- 
ty-six keepers, and sixteen assist- 
ant keepers, of light-houses - 

For salaries of thirty keepers of float- 
ing lights -~ - - - 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, and sup- 

_ plies of thirty coating lights - 

For weighing, mooring, cleansing, re- 
pairing, and supplying the loss of 
veacons, buoys, chains, and sink- 
ers - - - - 

For expenses incurred by superinten- 
dents in visiting their lighishouace, 
annually, and examining and re- 
porting the condition of each, ~ 

For superintendents’ commissions, 
at two and a half per centum - 

Surveys of Public Lands. 

For salary of an assistant surveyor, 
to survey the private claims of 
Florida, under the direction and 
ol pila of the surveyor genc- 
ral in Florida - - - 

For pay of chain carriers, markers, 
transportation, provisions, &c., for 
the above - - - - 

For salary of ‘an assistant surveyor, 
to have charge and oversight of 
the resurveys in the Greensburg 
district, Louisiana, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the survey- 
or general in Louisiana - - 

For the correction of erroneous and 
defective surveys in Illinois and 
Missouri -~ - - - 

For the correction of erroneous and 
detective surveys in Michigan ~- 

For resurveys in Alabama, to supply 
the field notes destroyed with the 
office of the surveyor general by 
fire = 7 7 S 

For the survey of small detached 
tracts in Arkansss - - - 

For resurveys in Florida, to replace 
the field marks obliterated by In- 
dians and other causes - - 

For surveying in Louisiana, as fol- 
lows: for the correction of the sur- 
veys in the Greensburg district - 

For the correction of the surveys in 
the four other districts, including 
office work - - - 

: For surveying the public. lands, to be 

: apportioned to the several districts, 
according to the exigencies of the 


oring expedition,“ 


the salary | 
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10,000 
100,000 l 


500 
5660 ` 


30,000 


5,000 


4,000 


100,173 64 


83,000 


99,388 30 
16,000 00 
62,000 


22,616 67 


2,000 
9,629 


CS 
(2 


1,000 


1,200 
10,000 


. Spain, Mexico, and Brazil = - 
For outfits of said ministers ~- = 
. For salaries of secretaries: of legation 


` to the same places = iu. Jy... 
For compensation to a commissioner: 
to reside in China -. 


` For salaries of chargés des affaires to 


Portugal, Austria, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Holland, Belgiam, Chili, Pe- 
ru, New Granada, Venezuela, Tex- 
as, Naples, Sardinia, and Buenos. 
Ayres Si D a 3 
For sslary of A minister resident te 
Turkey. >" ee - 
For aloy of a dragoman to the le~ 
ation to Turkey = = 2 aT 
Por contingent expenses of all the 
missions abroad =- = > ” 
For salary of the consul ¢ 
For salary of the consul at Beyroot - 


For outfits of chargés dès affaires to,“ 
Texas, Austria, Peru, and Vene- 


zuelt z a 


at London? ° 


For salary of secretary and Chinese: 
` interpreter to that mission - ro 


For clerk hire, office rent, and other. 
expenses of the office of the consul 


at London - ` Ta nA 
For compensation of a commissioner 
fo the Sandwich islands ~ ~ 
For interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses Of the consulates at Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna; and Alexan- 
dria - ee ene 
For salary as chargé des affaires and 
outfit to Henry Ledyard - 7 
For compensation to Benjamin E. 
Green, while officiating “as chargé 
Waffaires in Mexico eee 
or compensation to J. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, in full for diplomatic 
services at Lisbon - ins oes 
For compensation to Arthur Middle- 
ton, in full for diplomatic services 
in Spain = 2. = 2 *% 
For the relief and protection of Amer- 
ican seamen in foreign countries ~ 
For running and marking the bound~ 
ary line between the United States 
and the possessions of Great Brit- 
an = - ` = - 
For compensation to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, from the 
fourth of March to June thirtieth, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five - - - ” 
For arrearages of contingent expen- 
ses in the office of the Register of 
the Treasury, including paper, 
printing, ruling, and binding six- 
teen books fer entering collectors’ 
returns of imports and exports -~ 
For cases for the safe-keeping of set- 
tled accounts - - - 
To make good a deficiency in the ap- 
propriation for the relief and pro~ 
tection of American seamen in for- 
cign. countries -~ - a 
To supply a deficiency in the appro- 
priation for the compensation of 
the Commissioner of Pensions and 
the clerks and messenger in his of- 
fice. for the year ending the thir- 


tieth June, eighteen hundred’ and’ 


forty-five - - - - 
Fer the payment of mudding duties 
erroneously charged by the Da- 
nish government, and refunded in 
the year eighteen hundred. and 
thirty-seven - - - 
For additional compensation to. the 
district judges of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, under the provisions of 
first section of the act of seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty- 
four - - - - 
To make good a deficiency in the ap- 
propriation for stationery, fuel, 
printing, and all other contingent 


1,620 88 


800 
200 


30,000 


2,000 


481 90 


7,666 67 


404 


expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives - ? | + - - 
To supply a deficiency in the appro- 
priation for the contingent expen- 
ses Of the Senate - ` ~ - 
To defray arrearges of expenses of 
‘the commission appointed to mark 
the boundary-line between the Uni- 


ted States and Texas - -` 


For paying the April and May in- 
_stalments of the Mexican indemni- 
tieS due in eighteen hundred and 
forty-four - ~ - - 


50,000 


70,000 
94 60 


275,000 
4,270,954 51 


By the act making. appropriations for the 
payment of revolutionary and other pen- 
stoners of the United States, for the year 


ending 30th June, 1846. 
¥or revolutionary pensions, under 
the act of eighteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen - 
For invalid pensions, under various 
laws - - - - 
For pensions to widows and orphans 
under the act of fourth July, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six, - 
For pensions to widows, under the 


$186,200 
184,800 


220,500 


act of seventh July, eighteen hün- . 


dred and thirty-eight, and the sup- 
plementary act of ‘twenty-third 
August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two ~ - - - 
For pensions to widows, under the 
act of third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three - - 
For pensions to widows, under the 
act of seventeenth June, cightecn 
hundred and forty-four - - 
For half pay pensions to widows and 
and orphans, payable through the 
Auditor’s ofice - - - 
For arrearages provided for by acts 
of third March, eighteen hundred 
and seventeen, and second May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty, pay- 
able through the accounting offices, 
For pensions uuder the act of July 
fourth, eighteén hundred and thir- 
ty-six - => z 
For widows’ pensions, under the acts 
of July seventh, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, and August twen- 
ty-third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two - -~ - - 
For widows’ pensions under the act 
of March third, eighteen hundred 
and forty-three -~ - - 


180,000 
80,000 


1,096,000 


200,000 


29,000 


2,255,000 


By the act making appropriations for the 
support of the army. for the year ending 


on the 30th June, 1846. 
For pay of the army . =- 
For commutation of officers’ subsist- 

ence - - - - 
For commutation of forage for offi- 

cers’ horses - - - - 
For payments in lieu of clothing for 
discharged soldiers and officers’ 


servants ~ = - - 
For subsistence in kind - - 
For clothing for the army, camp and 
garrison equipage - i - 
For expenses of recruiting - - 


For three months’ extra pay to non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates - - - 

For the regular supplies of the quar- 
termaster’s department, consisting 
of fuel, forage in kind for the au- 
thorized number of officers’ horses, 
and for the horses, mules, and 
oxen belonging to the quartermas- 
ter’s department at the several mil- 

itary posts and stations, and for the 
horses of the two regiments of dra- 
goons, and the four companies of 
light artillery; of straw for soldiers’ 
bedding, and of stationery, includ- 
ing~ company and other blank 


- $1,328,966 


463,934 
64,000 
28,890 

306,097 50 

180,000 
24,827 08 


12,906 


books for the army, certificates for 
discharged soldiers, blank forms 
for the pay and quartermaster’s 
. departments, and the printing of 
department orders, army regula- 
tions, and general regulations: - 
For the incidental expenses of the 


quartermaster’s department, con-- 


sisting of postage on letters and 
packets received by officers on 
public service; expenses of courts 
martial and courts of inquiry, in- 
cluding the additional compensation 
to judge advocates, members, and 
witnesses, while on that service; 
extra pay to soldiers employed in 
the erection of barracks and quar- 
ters, the construction of roads, and 
other labor, for a period of not less 
than ten days, expenses of ex- 
presses from the frontier posts; 
of escorts to paymasters; of the ne- 
cessary articles for thé interment of 
non-commissioned officers.and sol- 
diers; hire of laborers; compensa- 
tion to clerks to the officers of the 
quartermaster’s department, and 


compensation to agents in charge ` 
of dismantled. works, and to such ~ 


wagon and forage masters as it 
may be necessary to employ; vari- 
ous expenditures’ necessary to 
keep the two regiments of dra- 
goons and the four companies of 
light artillery complete; shoeing 
horses; and the apprehension of 
deserters - - - >- 
For repairing and enlarginging bar- 
racks, quarters, store-houses, and 
hospitals at the several posts; for 
erecting temporary cantonments at 
such posts as may be occupied du- 
ring the year, and gun-houses for 
the protection of the cannon at the 
several posts and military works, 
including the necessary tools and 
materials for the objects enumera- 
ted; and for the authorized furniture 
for the barrack-rooms of non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers; 
building and repairing stables for 
dragoons and light artillery; for 
rent of quarters for officers, bar- 
racks for troops at posts where 
there are no public buildings for 
their accommadation, and of store- 
houses for the safe-keeping of sub- 
sistence, clothing, &c.; and of 
grounds for summer cantonments 
and encampments for military pur- 
poses - - - - 
For ‘transportation of officers’ bag- 
gage, when travelling on duty with- 
out troops - 5 a - 
For transportation of troops and sup- 


ples of thearmy, including the bag- - 


gage of troops when moving either 
by land or water; freights and ferri- 
ages; the purchare or hire of 
horses, mules, oxen, carts, wagons, 
and boats, for the transportation of 
supplies, and for garrison purpo- 
ses; drayage and cartage at the 
several posts; hire of teamsters; 
transportation of funds for the pay 
department; the expense of sail- 
ing public transports between the 
posts on the guif of Mexico, and 
of procuring water at such posts 
as, from their situation, require 
it; of clothing from the depot at 
Philadelphia to the stations of the 
troops; of subsistence from the 
places of poes and from the 
places of delivery, under contracts, 
to such places as the circumstances 
of the service may require it to be 
sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, 
and small arms, from the foundries 
and armories to the arsenals, forti- 
fications, and frontier posts - 
For medical and hospital department, 


For the contingeucies of the army -~ . 


For continuing the meteorological ob- 
servations at the military posts of 
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` 147,000 


90,000 


170,000 


40,000 


140,000 - 


27,800 
5,000 


the United States, under the direc- 


tion of the Surgeon. General te 


For the purchase of ordnance, orde 


nace stores Jand supplies + ~~ 
For current expenses of ordnance 
service -~ - - -~ 
For manufacture of.arms at the na- 
tional armories ~ m O 
For arsenals -. - - 


For purchase of saltpetre and brim- 


stone = = a 


For repairs and improveñents, and 
new machinery at Springfield ar- 
mory i A oo, F 

For repairs and improvements, and 
new machinery at Harper’s Ferry 
armory ~ - - - 

For armamentjor fortifications —— ~ 

For surveys in reference to the mili- 
tary defences of the frontier, inland 
and maritime. - - - 

For military and geographical sur- 


veys west of the Mississippi -. 


For continuing the surveys ofthe 
northern and northwestern lakes - 


| To settle the occounts of Lieutenant. 


Colonel H. Whiting A 


2,000 -< 
80,000 
100,000 


360,000 
100,000 


_ 40,000 
29,500 


18,000 
100,000 
20,000 
30,000 
20,000 
845 72 
3,929 ,166 30 


By the act makıng appropriations for the 
naval service for the year ending the 30th 


June, 1846. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and 
petty officers, and seamen, includ- 
ing the engineer corps of the navy, 

For pay of principal steam engineer - 

For clothing for the navy ~ - 

For the support of the civil establish- 
ments at the several navy-yards, 
Vine 


At Kittery, Maine, 


$2,509,189 
2500 
60,000 


For pay of storekeeper, naval con- . 


structor inspector of timber, clerk 
to the yard, clerk to the command- 
ant, clerk to the storekeeper; 
clerk to the naval constructor, and 
porter - - - - 
At Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
For pay of storekeeper, naval con- 
structor, measurer and inspector 
of timber, clerk to the yard, two 


7,650 


clerks to the commandant, three - 


clerks to the storekeeper, clerk tò 
the naval constructor, keeper of 
magazine, and porter - - 


At Brooklyn, New York.. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval con- 
structor, measurer and inspector of 
timber, clerk to the yard, two 
clerks to the commandant, three 
clerks to the storekeeper, clerk to 
naval constructor, keeper of the 
magazine, and porter” - - 

At Philadelphia. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval con- 
structor, measurer and inspector of 
timber, clerkto the yard, clerk to 
the commandant, clerk to store- 
keeper, clerk to naval constructor, 
and porter - 

At Washington. 

For pay of storekeeper, measurer and 
inspector of timber, clerk to the 
yard, two clerks to commandant, 
clerk to the storekeeper, keeper of 
the magazine, and porter - - 

At Gosport, Virginia. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval con- 
structor, measurer and inspector of 
timber, clerk to.the yard, two clerks 
to the commandant; three clerks to 
the storekeeper, clerk to the naval 
constructor, keeper of the maga- 
zine, and porter - - - 

Alt Pensacola. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval con- 

structor, clerk to the yard, two 


11,180 - 


11,180 


7,700 


6,680 


11,180 


clerks to the commandant, two. 


clerks to the storekeeper, and por- 
ter - oy, = mi Ea 
At Memphis, Tennessee. 
For pay of storekeeper = 


j For pay of clerk to the yard : 


8,050 


-1,950 
900 


For pay of clerk to the commandant, 


900 
For pay of porter - - Se 300 
For provisions, including transporta- 
tion, cooperage, and other ex- 
penses -~ - - - 615,828 
For surgeons’ necessaries and appli- 
ances for the sick and hurt of the 
naval service, including the marine i 
corps - > - - 30,000 
For the increase, repair, armament, : 
and equipment of the navy, and 
wear and tear of vessels in com- 
mission + eee is - 1,000,000 
For ordnance and ordnance stores, 
including all incidental expenses - 370,865 
For books, maps, charts, and instru- 
ments, binding and repairing the 
same, and all the expenses of the 
hydrographical office - - 25,500 
For improvements and necessary re- 
pairs of navy-yards, viz: 
Al Kittery, Maine. 
For removing old cob-work in timber ; 
dock - - > - 1,158 
For removing timber-shed No. 13, 
and steambox-house - - 5,746 
For saw-pits, hoop-héating furnace, 
and wells - - an 1,041 
For repairs of all kinds - - 5,446 
vit Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
For reservoir - -. - 2,500 
For coal-house - - - 8,000 
For pier wharf, between No. 1 and 7 
No.39 - - - - 10,000 
For completing wharf between H and 
I, and rebuilding wharf - - 7,000 
For repairs of all kinds - - 12,000 
At Brooklyn, New York. 
For brick stables S = - 2,250 
For completing cob wharf and slips 30,000 
For water tank - - - 1,000 
For coal-house - - - 6,250 
For repairs of all kinds - - 17,500 
For continuing the dry docks - 150,000 
At Philadelphia. 
For wharving across timber dock, 
and filling up - - - 2,706 
For repairs of all kinds - - 5,835 
At Washington. 
For new boilersin the camboose- 
shop, and blowing chain-cadle fires 
in machine-sho - - - 3,753 
For completing laboratory - - 3,000 
For repairs of all kinds - - 5,000 
At Gosport. 
For completing, building, and launch- 
ing slip No. 48 - - - 9,500 
For completing storehouse No. 16 - 5,000 
For completing bridge across timber 
dock - - - - 3,500 
For coal-house - - - 8,000 
For repairs of all kinds - - 9,635 
At Pensacola. 
For completing the permanent wharf 25,000 
For completing ship-house and slip - 10,000 
For completing store-house - - £4,000 
For completing timber-shed - = 14,000 
For coal-house -= - - 8,500 
For repairs of all kinds - ~ 6,132 
At Memphis. 
For improvements at this yard; for embank- 
ments, graduation, excavation, and walling, 
to secure the river fronts; for six dwelling- 
houses, and for foundation for the rope- 
walk a ` ` : : - 200,000 
Sacket’s Harbor. 
For repairs of all kinds - - - - 600 
For repairs and building bulkhead or sea-wall, 
for repairing ship-house, and for stores for 
ship on the stocks . - . . 2,000 
«At Chelsea. 
For cistern, &c., to supply the hospital with 
water - a 2 2 bg R 700 
For dead-houśe to the hospital - - - 500 
At Brooklyn. 
For completing present hospital building, and 
furnishing south wing - -= e - 6,540 
For additional building for small-pox patients, 5,000 
Near Gosport. 
For completion of walls - - - - 1,898 
For repair of hospital buildings - - 2,750 
«t Pensacola. 
For centre building of hospital - > - 19,212 
For repairs of hospitals and quarters - - 3,912 
Naval Asylum near Philadelphia. 
For two small porter’s lodges - . - 700 
For cemetery and dead-house ~- 7 n 1,200 
For magazines, viz: i 
At Charlestown - t $ - 150 
At Brooklyn - - : à + 200 
At Washington - - - - 150 
At Gosport - . ` 2 325 


> 
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For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: For freight and 
transportation; printing and stationery; 
books, models, and drawings; purchase and 
repair of fire-engines, and for machinery; 
repair of steam engines in yards; purchase 
and maintenance of horses and oxen; carts, 
timber-wheels, and workmen’s tools; poste. 
age-of letters on publié BeFvice; edal and 
ether fuel, and oil and candles for navy- 
yards and shore stations; incidental labor, 
not chargeablé to any other apprépriatich; 
labor attending the’ delivery of public 
stores and supplies on foreign stations; 
wharfage, dockage, storage, and rent; trav- 
elling expenses of officers; funeral expenses; 
commissions, clerk hire, store rent, office 
rent, stationery, and fuel to navy agents and 
store-keepers: premiums, and incidental ex- 
penses of recruiting; apprehending desert- 
ers; per diem allowanct to persons attend- 
ing courts martial and courts of inquiry, or 
other services authorized by law; compen- 
sation to judge advocates; pilotage and tow- 
ing vessels, and assistance rendered to ves- 
sels in distress - - ~ 7 - 

For contingent éxpenses for objects not here- 
tofore enumerated : - : : 

For coal and other fuel for steam vessels — -~ 

For the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 
the Navy to test the value of such inven- 
tions fór preventing explosions of steam 
boilers as he may think proper, by applying 
the same to steam engines on board of ves- 
sels of the United States - - - 


Marine Corps. 


For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, and servants serving on 
shore, and subsistence of oflìicers - - 

For clothing - - - - - 

For provisions - . $ x . 

For fuel - - - - - - 

For military stores, repair of arms, pay of ar- 
morers, accoutrements, ordnance stores, 
flags, drums, fifes, and musical instruments, 

Yor transportation of officers and troops, and 
for expenses of recruiting = - - - 

For repair of barracks, and rent of temporary 
barracks - - . - - - 

For contingencies, viz: Freight, ferriage, toll, 
wharfage, and cartage; compensation to 
judge advocates; per diem for attending 
courts martial and courts of inquiry; per 

> diom to enlisted men on constant labor; 
house rent, where no public quarters are 
assigned; the burial of deceased marines; 
printing, stationery, forage, postages, and 
the pursuit of deserters; candles and oil; 
straw; barrack furniture; bed sacks, spades, 
axes, shovels, picks; carpenters’ tools; and 
keeping a horse for the messenger -~ - 

To R. P. Anderson, for printing and binding 
for the Navy Department, by contract - 

To credit Rodman M. Price, as purser of the 
United States steamship Missouri, with such 
portion of the amount of the slops, small 
stores, and money, with which he stands 
charged on the books ofthe Fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury, as the accounting officers 
shall be satisfied was consumed or lost by 
the burning of said vessel—not however, to 
exceed - à ” ts - 

For the erection of marine hospitals et Pitts- 
burg, Louisville, and Cleveland, on sites 
owned by the United States - . = 


600,000 


5,000 
40,880 


5,000 


200,771 16 
43,662 50 
45,069 90 
16,274 12 
2,300 

8,000 


6,000 


17,980 
1,331 


12,060 


25,000 


6,350,789 68 


By the act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department, for the year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 


For transportation of the mail - ł $3,050 
For compensation to postmasters - - 975,000 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters - 12,000 
For wrapping paper - a - * 16,009 
For office furniture (for the offices of postmas- 

ters - - È = - - 4,000 
For advertising - $ - - - 30,000 
For mail bags - - - - - 16,000 
For blanks - - - - - - 22,000 
For mail locks, keys, and stamps : - 6,000 
For mail depredations and special agents - 30,000 
To supply any deficiency that may be. occa- 

sioned by the reduction of the rates of post- 

age . $ = a $ 750,000 
For clerks for offices (for the offices of post- 

masters) - ` - ~ - 200,000 
For miscellaneous - - : 55,000 


r 


$5,166,000 


By the act making appropriations for the current and 
eontingent expenses of the Indian department, and for 
Sulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes, for the fiscal year commencing on the ist day of 
July, 1845, and ending on the 30th day of June, 
1846. 

For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: _ i 

For the pay of the superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs at St. Louis, and the several Indian 


agents - - = - - $16,500 
For pay ofclerk to superintendent at St. Louis, 1,200 
For pay of clerk to acting supcrintendent of 

Western Territory - ie ore e 1,000 


For postages, rents, stationery, fuel for offices, © 
and other contingencies of the Indian de- _ 


artment, and for transportation, and inci- 


For fullilling treaty stipulations with various 


. ~ perior. - Sy 
For payment, in money, for twenty years, 


stipulated in the second article of the treaty. -. 


-of twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and 

- thirty-seven .- - - e s 
For payment, in goods, for twenty years, stip- 
ulated in the second àrticle of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth July, elhteeri huidéed and 

- thirty-seven - ss ER x 
For. establishing three blacksmiths’ shops, 
supporting three smiths, and furnishing iron 
and steel for twenty years, stipulated in.the 
second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven - 
For siipport of farmers, purchase of imple- 


melits, grain, or seed, and to. carry on their - 


agricultural pursuits for twenty years, stip- 
ulated in the gecond.article of the treaty of 


twenty-ninth July, eighteen hiindred and ` 


thirty-seven bet $ 5 
For purchase of provisions, for twenty years, 
stipulated in the second article of: the treaty 
of twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven - - - - je 
For purchase of tobacco, for twenty years, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty 
of the twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven - - kd E 
For limited annuity, for, twenty-five years, (in 
money,) stipulated for in the fourth article 


of the treaty of 4th October, eighteen hun- 


dred and forty two - fue - K 
For limited annuity, for twenty-five years, (in 
goods,) stipulated forin same article, same 


treaty - - 7. 


For purchase of tobacco and provisions, stipu- 
lated in the fourth article of the treaty of 4th 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two - 

For support of two blacksmiths’ shops, includ- 
ing pay of smiths and assistants, and furnish- 
ing iron and steel, stipulated for in same 
article, same treaty — ~ 4 


For support of two farmers, stipulated for in : 


same article, same treaty : > x 

For the pay of twò carpenters, stipulated for 

in same article, same treaty cS “= 

For the support of schools, stipulated for in 

same article, same treaty - - s 
To the Chippewas of Saganaw. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of the third of August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five . 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of seventeenth Novem» 
ber, eighteen hundred and seven : : 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-fourth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hiudred and.nineteen - 

For support of blacksmith at Saganaw, and for 
farm utensils and cattle, and for the employ- 
ment of persons to aid them in agriculture, 
stipulated in the eighth article of the treaty 
of twenty-fourth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen - - - - 

For education, during the pleasure of Con- 
gress, stipulated in the sixth article of the 
treaty of the fifth August, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six - - - d 


To the Chippewas, Menomonies, Winnebagoes, 

and New York Indians. 

For education, during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the filth article of the treaty of 
eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven s Ra - x 

To the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies. 

For the permanent’annuity, stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine.. - 

For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the third article of the treaty of 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three : sf . 

For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the second (supplemental) article of 
the treaty of twenty-sixth of September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three - . 

For life annuity to chiefs, stipulated in the’ 
third article of the treaty of twenty-sixth 
eee eighteen hundred and twenty- 

ree - 


For blacksmith and assistant, atiy ulated in the 


second article of the treay of twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 

For iron and steel - - - - 

For purchase of salt, stipulated inthe second 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine - 4 

To the Choctaws. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the se- 
cond article of the treaty of sixteenth Nọ- 
vember, eighteen hundred and five - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the thir- 
teenth article of the treaty of eighteenth Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and twenty . 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of twentieth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-five - 

For life annuity to chief, (Bob Cole,) stipulat- 


400 


9,800 


-< 19,000 ` 


3,000 


“1,006, 
2,000 
500 


12,500 
10,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,200, 
2,000. 
1,000 
800 


1,000 


2,000 


1,000 


1,500 
16,000 
14,000 

2;000 

700 
- 720 
220° 


250 


3,000 
600 


6,000 


408 


edin the tenth article of the treaty: 
hon January, eighteen. ha 
ve - - 2 a - > 
For life annuity to three’ district ‘chiefs, (two 
hundred. and fifty dollars each,) stipulated 
in the fifteenth arti¢le of the treaty of tweén- 
ty-seventh September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty -. - - - So 
For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
_ dated in the sèventeenth article of the treaty 
oftwenty-seventh September, eighteen hun- 


and twenty- 


dred and thirty - a 
‘For education of forty youths, for twenty 
years, including support of teachers in the 
nation, stipulated in the twentieth article of 
the treaty of twenty-seventh September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty -` - - 
For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated-in the 
sixth article of the treaty of eighteenth Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred ‘and twenty, and 
ninth article of the treaty of twentieth Jan- 
uery, eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
For iron and steel. : 7 oe - 
To the Cherokees. 

For blacksmiths and assistants, stipulated in 
the fourth article of the treaty of fourteenth 
of February, eighteen’ hundred and thirty» 
three se . a > 

For iron and steel > > -` 

For wagonmaker, stipulated in the fourth ar. 
ticle of the treaty of fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three - - 

For wheelwright, stipulated in the fourth arti- 
ticle of the treaty of. fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three = z 
i To the Delawares. ak 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 


fourth article of the treaty of the third ‘of 


August, seventeen hundted and ninety-five, 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fifth 
article of the treaty of third of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen. | ~. : 
For.permanent. annuity, ep uned in the third 
article of the treaty of thirtieth of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and nine - . 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the sup- 
plemental treaty of twenty-fourth of Septem: 
er, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine > 
For life annuity to two chiefs, stipulated in 
private and confidential articles of supple- 
mental treaty of twenty-fourth of September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty 
of third of October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen ` - - - - 
For life annuity to three chiefs, stipulated in 
supplemental articles to et of twenty- 
sixth of October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two - - - - : - 
Pnrthe purchase of salt, as stipulated in the 
third article of treaty of seventh June, eigh- 
teen hundred and three - . - 
For blacksmith and assistant, as stipulated in 
the sixth article of treaty of third October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen - - 
¥or iron, steel, &e., for shops ~ - . 
For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value 
of thirty-six sections of land set apart by the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
for education, as stipulated in resolution of 
the Senate of nineteenth January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-cight - - - 
To the Florida Indians, 

For blacksmith and assistant, as stipulated in 
the sixth article of the treaty of eighteenth 
of September, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and treaty of ninth of May, eighteen 
hundred thirty-two -~ - : : 

To the Iowas. 

For one year’s interest on one hundred and fif- 
ty-seven thousand five hundred dollars, to 
be invested at five per centum, as stipulated 
in the second. article of the treaty of.nine- 
teenth October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-eight - - - - - : 

To the Kickapoos. 

For limited annuity, for nineteen years, as stip- 
ulated in the fourth article of the treaty of. 
twenty-fourth of October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two - = - d $ 

To the Kanzas. 

For blacksmith and assistant, as stipulated in 
the fourth article of the treaty of third June, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five - 

For iron and steel, &c. - - $ 

For three blacksmiths and assistants, for six- 
teen years, stipulated in the twentieth arti- 
cle of the treaty of twenty-seventh Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty - 

For iron and steel - - -` - 

For pay ol millwright, stipulated in the twen- 
tieth article of the treaty of twenty-seventh 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty 

For agricultural assistance, as stipulated in 
the same article, same treaty - - 

~ Tothe Chickasaws. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the act of 
twenty-fifth February, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-nine - - > p 

For education, for fifteen years, stipulated in 
the second supplemental article of the trea- 
ty of twenty-fourth May, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four - - - = 

To the Creeks. n 4 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty. of seventh Au- 
gust, seventeen hindred and ninety - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of sixteenth June, 
eighteen hundred and two . `- : . 
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3,000 
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fourth article of the treaty of twenty-fourth 
‘January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
For limited annuity, fer fifteen years; stipi- 
latéd in the eighth article of the treaty of 
twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two : Des - - - 
For blacksmith and assistant, and use of shop 
and tools, stipulated in the eighth article of 
the treaty of twenty-fourth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six - g 
For iron and steel ee . ` 
For two blacksmiths and assistants, and use of 
shops and tools, for twenty years, stipulated 
in the thirteenth article of the treaty of 
twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two a T ned 
For iron and steel - fo a Binh ae 
For blacksmith and assistant, and use of sliop 
and tools, dering the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, stipulated in the: fifth article of the 
treaty of fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three - : : 
For iron and steel? > = >n. - - 
Fér Wheelwright, stipulated in the eighth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of twenty-fourth January, 

,_ eighteen hundred and twenty-six - e 
For wagonmaker, stipulated in the fifth article 
of the treaty of fourteenth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-three < - 
For agricultural implements, stipulated in the 
eighth article of the treaty of twenty-fourth 

. January, eighteen htindred-and twenty-six, 
For education, for twenty years, stipulated in 
the thirteénth article of the treaty of twen- 
ty-fourth March, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two - `- ‘. - - - 
For education, stipulated in the fifth article of 
the treaty: of fourteeuth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three - - . 
For interest, at five per centum, on three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, stipulated in 
the third article of the tréaty of twenty- 
third November, eighteen hundred and thir- 


ty-eight - o, >o 
Ho the Miamies. 

For pérmanent annuity, as stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of twenty-third 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six - 

For blacksmith and assistant, as stipulated in 
the filth article of the treaty of sixth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen - - 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop - - 

For one thousand pounds of tobacco, two 
thousand pounds of iron, and one thousand 
pounds of steel, as stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-third Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-six - 

For pay of miller in lieu of gunsmith, as stip- 
ulated in fifth article of treaty of sixth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen - ` 

For one hundred and sixty bushels of salt; as 
stipulated in same article, same treaty : 

For education and support of the poor, as stip- 
ulated in the sixth article of the treaty of 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six - ` - - - 

For the ninth of ten instalments, as stipulated 
in second article of treaty of twenty-fourth 
October, a erg hundred and thirty-four - 

For the eighth of ten instalments, as stipula- 
ted in third article of treaty of sixth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 

For the fifth of twenty instalments, as stipula- 
ted in second article of treaty of twenty- 
eighth November, eighteen hundred and 

orty 7 - 6 oe - - 

For payment in lieu of laborers, as stipulated 
in sixth article of treaty of twenty-eighth 
November, eighteen hundred and forty - 

For agricultural assistance, as stipulated in 
fifth article of treaty of sixth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen - = . 

To the Eel Rivers, (Miamies) 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty. of third of Au- 
gust, seventeen hundred and ninety-five - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five - . : 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and nine. - - 4 fe 

To the Menomonies. 

For limited annuity, for twelve years, stipula- 
tedin the second article of the treaty of 
third September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six - - - - - 

For two blacksmiths and assistants, stipulated 
inthe same - - - - 

For iron and steel, &c:, for shops - - 

For purchase of provisions, stipulated in the 
same - - - ~ - - 

For two thousand pounds of tobacco, stipula- 
ted in the same - - ` : s 

For farming utensils, cattle, &c., stipulated in 
the same - - - - ` 

For thirty barrels of salt, stipulated in the 
same = . » $ a 

For blacksmith and assistant - - - 

To the Omahas. 

For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipu- 
lated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
fifteenth July, eighteen hundred and thirty, 

For iron and steel for sho - Sx < 

Foragricultural implements, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the same, 

To the Ottowas and Chippewas. at 

For limited. annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
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For permanent annuity, -stipuleted in- the- 


3,000 


1,000 


17,500 


25,000 


720 
220 


770 


thirty-six - 5 
Far intérest to be paid anntially on‘two hy 
dred thousand dollars.as annttity, pët Së 
ate resolution - aa = is 4 
I instalments, to be paid out of 


For tenth of teni 
five thousand dollars for half-breeds, stipu- 
lated in the sixth article of the treaty of 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundredand 
thirty-six o cats + es 

For education, for twenty years, and during 
the pleasure of Congress, stipulated in the. 
fourth article ofthe same `» | . : 

For missions, for twenty years, and during the: 


pleasure of Congress, stipulated ih the | 


same è í à E OI, ` 
For vaccine matter, medicines, ahd pay of 
pliysicians, stipulated in the same... © 


For purchase of provisions, for twenty-yeats; 


stipulated in the same 


For six thousand five hundred ‘pounds of to | 


bacco, for twenty years, stipulated in the 
same s ; i ‘ . g 

For onehundred barrels of salt, for twenty, 
years, stipulated in the same . 


‘For five hundred fish barrels, for twenty years, 


stipulated in the same s ; ; 
For three blacksmiths andfassistants, stipulat- 
èd in the seventh, article of the same 
For iron and steel, &c., for shops . . 
For gunsmith at Mackinac, stipulated in the 
same r . i ; , Fi 
For iron and steel, &c., for shop | ive st 
For pay of two farmers and assistants, stipu- 
lated in the same ; . a. : 
For pay oftwo mechanics, stipulated in the 
same > i š í gy BS oy 
Forand onaccount of education for twenty 
years, and during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated inthe fourth article of the treaty 
of twenty-cighth March, eightech hundred 
and thirty six. Hl OE : 
To the Ottoes and Missiurted. r 
For blacksmith and assistant, for ten years, 
and during the pleasure of the President, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty 
of fifteenth of July, eighteen hundred. and 
thirty . . . è 
For iron and steel, &e., for shop . 3 
For agricultural implements for ten years, 
from eighteen hundred and forty, stipulated 
in the third article of the treaty of twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three A : i et a fe 
For education, during the pleasure of the 
President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the same a x : . ei 
Kor limited annuity, for ten years, stipulated 
in the secondarticle of the same . . 
For two farmers, for five years, and during the 
pleasure of the President, stipulated in the 
fifth article ofthe same + . : 


T» the Osages. $ 
For interest, at five per centum, on sixty- 
nine thousand one hundred and twenty, dol- 
lars, the valuation of fifty-four sections of 


land, set apart by treaty of eighteen hundred ` 


and twenty-five, for education, per resolu- 
tion of the Senate of nineteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight . 
For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the second article of the treaty of 
eleventh January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine b ; ; A i 
For the support of two smiths’ establishments, 
stipulated in the same A " É 
For pay oftwo millers, for fifteen years, stip- 
ulated in the same ` . . r 
For the pay of two assistant millers, for eleven 
ycars, stipulated in the same . . . 
To the Ottawas. 


For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth’ 


article ofthe treaty of third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five ` n 7 
For the permanent annuity, stipulated: in the 
second article'of the treaty of seventeenth 
November, eighteen hundred and seven 


For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth | 


articles of the treaty of seventeenth Sep- 
tember, cighteen hundred and eighteen 


For permanent annuity, stipulated in the | 


fourth article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-one 
To the Pottawatomies. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 
fourth article ofthe treaty of third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five . i 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and nine . . : 

For permanent annuily, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of second October, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen . ‘ 

For limited annuity, for twenty-two years, 
stipulated in the third article of the treaty of 
sixteenth October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six < 2 . : 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in. the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of twentieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight 

For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the same article - - - 

For life -annuity to chief, stipulated in the 
same article á . 3 r ` 

For education, during pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the same article . se > 

For purchase of salt, stipulated in the third aï- 
ticle of treaty of seventh June, ` eighteen 
hundred and three 3 . F ers 


lated in the fourth article of the traiy of: — 
`, twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and, 
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stipulated in the third article of the treaty of 
sixteenth October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six oo mea ae 8 te a . 
For education, during pleasure of Congress, 

stipulated’in the same article . . S 
For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated in the 

same articie a S s 
For iron and steel, &e., for shop 4 $ 
For blacksmith. and assistant, stipulated in the 

third article of the treaty of twenticth Sep- 

tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
Fer iron and steel, ke., for shop A ee a 
Fér two thousand pounds of tobacco, fifteen 
hundred pounds of iron, and three hundred 
and-fifty pounds of steel, stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of twenticth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight R * 5 3 F 


To the Potiawatomies of Huron. 


For permanent annuity, stipulated in the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of seventeenth 
November, eighteen hundred and seven 

To the Potiawatomies of the Prairie. 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stip- 
lated in the third article of the treaty of the 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two r p : . 

For life annuity to two chiefs, stipulated in the 
same article k . is r 4 

For and on account of limited amuity, for 
twenty years i ; 5 

To the Pottawatomies of the Wabash. 


For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the third article of the treaty of 
twenty-sixth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two < 


To the Pottawatomies af Indiana. 

For education, during pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty 
of twenty-seyenth October, vighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two n A : 

To the Piankeshuws. 

For permanent annuity, as per fourth article 
of the treaty of third August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-tive A x $ 

For permanent annunity, ag per fourth article 
ofthe treaty of thirtieth December, eighteen 
hundred and five . ‘ x : 

To the Puwnees. 

For agricultural implements, for five years and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipu- 
lated inthe fourth artigle of the treaty of 
ninth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three |. . x , 3 . 

To the Quapaws. 

For limited anmuty, lor twenty years, stipu- 
Jated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
re May, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three ’ . . . . . 

For education, during the pleasure of the 
President, stipulated in the third article 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the plea- 
sure of the President, stipnlated in the third 
article of the same treaty . : x 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop . r 3 

For pay of farmer, stipulated in the third arti- 
cle of the treaty of thirteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three : : 

To the Six Nations of New Vark. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 
sixth article of the treaty of eleventh No- 
vember, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
fonr $ 


To the Senavas of New York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interests 
on stock, per act of ninctcenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one $ 

To the Sioux of Misatssippt. 


For blacksmith and assistani, for ten years, 
during the pleasure of the President, stipn- 
Inted in the fourth article of the treaty of 
fifteenth July, eighteen hundred and thirty, 

For iron and steel, Xe., for shop . : 

For agricultural implements, during the plea- 
sure of the President, stipulated inthe fourth 
article of the treaty of fifteenth July, cigh- 
teen hundred and thirty : : 4 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum, on three hundred thousand dollars, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty 
of twenty-nith September, cighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven . : . . 

For limited annuity, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in second article of treaty of twenty- 
ninth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven . - : : 

For purchase of medicines, agricultural im- 
plements and stock, support of farmers, phy- 
sicians, blacksmith, and for other beneficial 
objects, for twenty years, stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven ` - « . z . 

For purchase of provisions, for twenty years, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty 
of twenty-ninth September, cighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven . `. * 


To the Yancton and Santie Stour. 

For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, 
and during the pleasure ot the Tresident, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty 
of fifteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty . : r $ . š 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop 


For one hundred and sixty ‘bushels of salt, ~ 


320 
2,000 


720 
220° 


720 
220. 


400 


400 


15,000 
400 
13,500 


20,000 


2,000 


500 


300 


2,000 


2,000 


1,000 


B0 
0 


0 


4,500 


6,000 


840 
220 


TO 


15,000 


10,000 


5,200 


For agricultural implements, during the p! 
-uréeof the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article of treaty of fifteenth | July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty 29.0 0 es 
` To the Sacs and{Foxes of Missouri. 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum on one hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, stipulated in sec- 
ond article of treaty of twenty-first October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven . 

To the Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in third ar- 
ticle of treaty of third November, eighteen 
hundred and four oe gee : 

¥or limited annuity, for thirty years, stipula- 
ted in third article of treaty of twenty-first 


September, eighteen hundred and thirty-- 


two’ Pae . . š 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in fourth ar- 
ticle of treaty. of fourth August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four. k . 

Foriron and steel, &e. for shop 7 ai $ 

For blacksmith and assistant, for thirty years, 
stipulated in fourth article of treaty of twen- 
ty firat September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two : $ è $ 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop. . . 

For gunsmith, for thirty years, stipulated in 
fourth article of treaty of twenty-first Sep- 
tember, cighteen hundred and thirty-two 

Foriron and steel, &c., for shop are È 

For agricultural implements, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in fourth ar- 
ticle of treaty of fourth August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four $ P K 

For forty barrels of salt, for thirty years, stip- 
ulateđ in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-first September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two . - P 5 1 

For forty kegs of tobacco, for thirty years, 
stipulated inthe fourth article of the treaty 
of twenty-first September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two š : ? : 

For limited annuity, for ten years, stipulated 
in the second article of the treaty of twen- 
tyoghth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six . p $ : ; 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum, on two hundred thousand dollars, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the'treaty 
of twenty-first October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven x š x 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, stipulated in the 
second article ofthe treaty of eleventh Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-two 

To the Shawnees. 

Kor permanent annuity, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five 5 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and seventeen 

For limited annuity, per act of fourteenth Ju- 
ly, eighteen hundred and thirty-two 

For purchase of salt, stipulated in the third ar- 
ticle of the treaty of seventh June, eighteen 
hundred and three 4 ‘ : 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article ofthe treaty of seventh November, 
cighteen hundred and twenty-tive : 

For iron and steel, &¢., for shop ‘ 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty ofeighth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one : š 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop ‘ . 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventh November, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five . 


, For iron and steel, &e., for shop 


To the Senecas and Shawnees. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen . š 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twentieth July, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one f 

For iron and'steel, &c., for shop 

To the Senecas. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and seventeen . 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen . $ 

For blaeksmith and assistant, during the pleas- 
ure of the President, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty eighth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop A 3 

For pay of miller, during the pleasure of the 
President, stipulated in the fourth article of 
the treaty of twenty-eighth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one . 4 i 

To the Wyandots. 

For permanent annuity, in Hen of all former 
annuities, stipulated in the third article of 
the treaty with them of seventeenth March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two is 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
stipulated in the tenth article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred 
and seventeen . ` . y A 

For the purchase of iron and steel, &e., for 
shop ` ; ý K 


400 


` 7870 


1,000 


20,000 


$40 
220 
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. 220 
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800 
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10,000 
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1,000 


2,000 
2,000 
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S40 
220 


840 
220 


1,000 


840 
220 


500 


500 


840 


~ 220 


606 


| For the pay of two 
nh 


or:the support of .a blacks nt 
stipulated iù the- eighth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth ‘March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two Po =. 7 i x 
For tke purchase of iron, steel, &c., for shop . 

` ` To the: Weas. : 
For permanent annuity, stipulated. in the fifth 
article ofthe. treaty with them, ‘of the second 
of October, eighteen hundred arid eighteen . 


‘For the Winnebagoes: 


For limited annuity, for thirty,]years, stipula- 


ted in the second article of the treaty with 
_ them, of the first of August, eighteen hitn- 
dred and twenty-nine ` 


: For limited annuity, for twenty-seven syears, 


stipulated in the ‘third article of the: treaty 
of fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two. - Por aa i 

For the purchase of fifty barrels of salt, for 
thirty years, stipulated in the second article 
of the treaty of the first of August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine 


For the purchase of three thousand pounds of - 


tobacco, for thirty years, stipulated in the 
same’ er ES ; at E a 3 

For the purchase of one thousand five hundred 
pounds of tobacco, for.twenty-seven years, 
stipulated in the fifth article of the treaty of 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two aa Bey ae wai 

For the support of three blacksmiths and as- 
sistants, br thirty years, stipulated in the 
third article of the treaty ofthe first of Aug- 
ust, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine ` 

For the purchase of iron, steel, &c. for shops . 


For pay of laborer and for oxen, for thirty . 


years, stipulated in the same se as } 
For the purpose of education, for twenty-sev- 
en years, stipulated in the fourth article of 
the treaty of the fifteenth September, eigb- 
teen hundred and thirty-two è . 
For the support of six agriculturists, purchase 
of oxen, plows, and.other implements, for 


twenty-seven years, stipulated in the fifth ar- 


ticle of the same . r es l 
hysicians, stipulated in 
the fifth article ofthe same . -. i 
For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum, on one million one hundred thou- 
rand dollars, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of first November, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven š we s 
For payment to William Armstrong, to make 
good the loss sustained by him in conse- 
quence of the explosion of the boilers of the 
steamer Cherokee, while transporting gov- 
ernment funds from New Orleans to the In- 
dian country west of Arkahsas, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty. ‘ 
For the payment of the claim of Thomas Dole, 
for goods and provisions furnished the New 
York Indians, in the years one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine and_one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty, allowed by. 
the accounting officers of the treasury 
For the re-appropriation of the annuity ' due 
the Christian Indians for the years one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight and one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, re- 
funded by Major Garland, late, disbursing 
agent of the Indian Department, and subse- 
quently used in closing accounts, under the 
authority contained iñ the act of third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and for- 
ty-three . y ‘ e 
For carrying into effect the Cherokee treaty 
of one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five, being the amount. of the fund appropri- 
ated in one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-six, lost in{transportation by the explosion 
of the steamer Black Hawk, in December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
For the removal of the Choctaws west of the 
Mississippi, and for their subsistence for one 
year, including contingent expenses con- 
nected therewith í P x 
To make good the interest on investments in 
State stocks and bonds, for various Indian 
tribes, not yet paid hy the States, to be reim- 
bursed out of the interest when collected 
For payment to the Bank of Michigan, or its 
assigns, for moneys advanced under author- 
ity of the Secretary of War and Secretary 
of the Treasury, in fulfilment ofa treaty 
with the Chippewas of Saganaw, of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-seven, together with interest on the prin- 
cipal sum duc said bank, from first’ day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred ‘and 
forty, at six per cent. per annum 


2,500 
400 


£6,000 


1I 


864 81 


800 


8,610 
113,540 


68,439 93 


503 74 


By the act making appropriations for the payment. of 
navy pensions, for the year ending thirtieth June, 


eighteen hundred and forty-six. 

To pay invalid pensions . 

To pay privateer pensions 

To pay. widows’ pensions : . : 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
paying widows’ pensions, under the act of 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four, for the year ending thirtieth June. 
eighteen hundred and forty-five : 


$40,000 
3,000 
12,000 
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By the act making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the year ending on the thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 

For the pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 


musicians A a š $79,460 
For commutation of subsistence 4 3,577 
For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 2,592 
‘For clothing for their servants . . Sr 420 
For repairs and improvements, fuel, and appa- j 
ratus, forage of public horses and oxen, sta- 
tionery, printing, and other incidental and 
* contingent expenses. 7 ` 22,000 
For the building of barracks for cadets . 30,000 
138,049 


By the joint resolution authorizing. the Secretary of 
War to pay any balance that may be due the Shawnee 
Indians who served in the Florida war.- 


For balance due Shawnee Indians who served 
in the Floride war—[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of John H. McIn-. 
tosh. 
For property destroyed by order of the milita- 
ry officers of the United States 3 2 
For cotton destroyed on the same occasion, by 
order of the commanding officer : à 


By the act for the relief of Edward A. Lam- 

bert. 

To'correct a mistake made in his bid, or his 
contract, for the supply of stationery to the 
New York custom-house x * 

By the act for the relief of Dunning R. 

McNair. 

For carrying the great western mail from Bed- 
ford to Washington, Pennsylvania, at the, 
rate of eleyen thousand five hundred and -fif- 

- ty dollars, from the time it shall be found 
‘that the great western mail from Philadel- 
phia to Wheeling, Virginia, was put upon 
said route, until the same was restored to the 
original route, via Baltimore. and the na- 
tional road, to Wheeling.—[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the construction and improve- 

ment of certain roads in the Territory of 
-© Wisconsin. 

For the construction andfimprovement of the 
road from Sheboygan, by way of Taychu- 
dah and Fond du Lac, to the Fox river, in 
the vicinity of “Green lake” - : : 

For repairing the United States military road 
between Fort Howard and Fond du Lac 

For the improvement of the road from South- 

ort, by way of Geneva, to the town of Be- 
oit . . . . Š d 

By the act for the relief of Benjamin S. Rob- 

erts. (Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the relief of Elisha Morrell, | 
administrator of Joseph Icard, deceased. 
On account of an award made by the commis- 
sioners under the convention with France, 
of the fourth of July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-one, in behalf of Julien S. Raulet, on 
account of the loss of the cargo on board of 
the vessel called the Cadoz.—[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of Daniel Ho- 
mans. 

For damages sustained by lightning, money 

retained, and extra work done on the marine 

hospital built by him . 5 


By the act to continue the harbor improve- | 
ments already commenced at the town of i 
Southport, in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

To aid in completing the harbor already com- 
menced . . . : . . 

By the resolution for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

W. Thompson. | 

For services which shall appear to have been 
rendered by her husband, the late Lieuten- 
ant Colonel A. R. Thompson, of the United i 
States army.—([Indefinite.} 

By the act for the relief of William Rich. 

For relinquishing his interest as a custom- | 
officer in Vermont, in the result of a suit at 
Jaw, to enable him to become a witness - 252 2 


By the act for the relief of Philip Schwartz- 
trawber, of Ohio. 


$9,950 
4,331 25 


“197 41 


3,000 
t 
2000 | 


5,000 


3,257 36 


15,000 


For his services in taking care of the booms if 


Jefton Red river by Captains Tyson and 


Shreve - 240 


By the act making appropriations far certain fortifications | 
of the United States for the year ending on the 30th 
June, 1846. | 


For defensive works and barracks near De- j 


_For repairs of Fort Preble, -Portland harbor, 
Maine - - oe e - - 
For repairs of Fort McClary, Portsmouth har- 
ber, New Hampshre ` - - oe 
For repairs of Fort 
of Castle Island, Boston harbor, Massachu- 
setts . . . . . < 
For Kort Watren, Boston harbor, Massachi- 
setts . : . . . ú 
Bor Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode Is- 
an: 3 * S + ae š 
For rebuilding Fort- Trumbull, New London 
harbor, Connecticut . * ee A 
For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York. 
For repairs of Fort Wood, and sea-wall of Bed- 
loe’s island, New York - 4 w 
For repairs of Fort Hamilton, New York 
For repairs of Fort Washington, Potomac river, 
Maryland ‘ ya 5 È é 
For Fort Monroe, Hampton roads, Virginia 
For Fort Calhoun, Hampton roads, Virginia . 
For repairs.and protection of site of Fort Ma- 
con, Beaufort harbor, North Carolina ‘: 
For preservation of the site of Fort Moultrie, 
Charleston harbor, South Carolina x 
For dike to Drunken Dick shoal, Charleston 
harbor, South Carolina 


Carolina . . i s ; 
For preservation of the site of Fort Johnson, 
E Charleston harbor, South Carolina 

| For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia 
For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 

Georgia . = s A al a 
For completing the sea-wall_at St. Augustine, 
For Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, Florida 
For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
Ber repairs of Fort Morgan, Mobile point, Ala- 

ama >`. A . e $ E 
For repairs of Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, 

Louisiana Š A 5 - 
For repairs of Fort St. Philip, Mississippi riv 

er, Louisiana . ¥ 4 
For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre island, Bar- 

rataria bay. Louisiana . A ” a 
For fortifications on the Florida reef 
For contingencies of fortifications 


vices in Florida. 


Col. Robert Brown’s command, from the sixth 
April to the twenty-second July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, except the compa- 
ny of Captain North, which shall be paid to 
the twelfth July, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-eight. [Indefinite.] 

Major Isaac Garrison’s command, from the 
nineteenth March to fifth July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. [{ndefinite.} 

Captain Arthur Roberts’s company, from Sep- 
tember thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, to January thirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine. _ [Indefinite.] 

Captain J. T. Thigpen’s company, from first 

. March to thirty-first August, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. [Indefinite.] 

Captain William Williams’s company, from 
sixteenth August, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, to February sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine. [indefinite] 

Captain William Cone and John Bryan’s com- 
panies, from eighteenth August to fifteenth 
Reptemners eighteen hundred and forty. {In- 
definite.] 

Captain J. T. Stewart’s company, from nine- 
teenth August to thirteenth September, 
eighteen hundred and forty. [Indefinite.] 

Captain Stephen Daniel’s company, from Oc- 
tober thirteenth to November twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two. [Indefi- 
nite.} 

For such supplies as were actually purchased 
for the use of any of said troops, [Indefi- 
nite.] 


ments in the Territory of Iowa. 


For making the following roads in the Terri- 
tory of Iowa, to wit: 

From the Mississippi bluffs, opposite to the 
town of Bloomington, to Iowa city 

From the Mississippi blufts, opposite to the 
town of Burrington, to the old Sac and Fox 
agency . A : 

From Dubuque to 
Missouri . * . 

| For the improvement of the 

town of Dubuque 


the northern boundary of 


harbor at the 


By the act for the relief of Harvey and 
Slagg. 
For the drawback of duties upon ten cases of 
merchandise. [{ndefinite.] ‘ 
By the act for the relief ef John Adams and 
John Adams, junior. 


Fora fine imposed by Mr. Charles, the revenue 
officer, at Elizabeth city, North Carolina 


By the act for the relief of Stanley White. 
For land improperly patented to Charles H 


troit, Michigan a $ = E $35,000 
For defensive works and barracks near Bufia- N 

lo, New York - anes - - 35,000 
For repairs of Fort Ontario, near Oswego, ah 

New York - - a ie - 7,500 

. For fortifications at the outlet of lake Cham- à 

plain, New York - - ee 30,000 

For fort at narrows of the Penobscot river, Sant 


pear Bucksport, Maine - - 


Lewis, by the United States . : 


Independence, and sea-wall © 


For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South i 


10,000 
2,500 


7,000 
50,000 
10,000 


30,000 
60,000 


35,000 
20,000 


20,000 
60,000 
15,000 

6,000 
12,000 
35,000 
70,000 


1,000 
17,000 


10,000 

6,400 
12,000 
30,000 
15,000 

7,000 
10,000 
60,000 


30,000 
41,600 


800,000 00 


By the act providing payment for certain military ser- 


By the act making appropriations for certain improve- 


$0,000 


5,000 
8,000 
7,000 


25,000 00 


500 


209 20 


By the act for the relief of the legal: repree 2. > 
sentatives of Alexander Mitchell. —[In- eke 
definite.} i ce 

By the resolution to authorize the Attorney’ 
General to contract for ‘copies of a pro- 
posed edition of the laws and treaties of 
the United States. reas ae 

By the act for the relief of Joseph. Ramsey. : 

To release him from ‘a judgment outstanding ©. 


against him, in favor of the United States.— 
(Indefinite.] : 
By the act for. the reliefof Walker, Kinkle, ` 
and Caruthers. ` > 
For-their service in_ transporting the mails 
from the first of February, one thousand ` 
eight hundred and thirty-five, to the sixth of 


August, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six.—[Indefinite.]. : 


By the joint resolution for annexing Tex- 
as tothe United States. o g 

To defray. the expenses of missions and nego- -~ 
tiations, to agree upon the terms of said ad- . 
mission and cession A k 8 + 

By the act for the purchase of certain copiest 

of the History of Oregon, California, 
and the other Territories on the northwest 
coast of America. 

For one thonsand five hundred copies of the 
History of Oregon, California, and the other 
Territories on the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, published by Robert Greenhow 


By the act for the velief of J.. McFarlane. 
To settle his accounts as hospital surgeon at 
the port of New Orleans during the year _ 


one thousand eight hundred and forty-one.— 
[Indefinite.} ` 


By the act for the relief of Asahel Brainard. 


For the arrears of a pension, at the same rate 
per month as now reccived by him, as a 
captain of a rifle company in the service of 
the United States during the late war with 
Great Britain.—[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of Gideon’ Batchel- 

der and others. 

For stone delivered in the years one (thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, to- 
wards the erection of Sandy Bay break- 
water, near Gloucester, Massachusetts, — 
{Indefinite.] : 


By the act for the relief of James Ritchie. 

To settle his accounts as hospital surgeon of 
the port of New Orleans during the years 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
and one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three,—([Indefinite.] 

By the resolution authorizing an allowance 
to purser D. M. F. Thornton, in the set- 
tlement of his accounts. 

For stores destroyed or injured fon board} the 
United States ship Erie . ‘ . 

By the act for the relief of Peter Von 


Schmidt. 
For his translation of a pamphlet on the cul- 
ture and preparation of hemp . 


By the act for the relief of the president and 
directors of the Dismal Swamp Canal 
Company. 

For monejs advanced by said company to, 
complete the work originally undertaken, 


and partly executed by the agents of the 
United States.—{Indefinite. ] 


: Recapitulation. 
Civil and diplomatic expenses - - 


“100,000 


3,000 


853 22 


+ $4,270,954 5i 


Revolutionary and other pensioneers ~ 2,255,000 00 
Support of the army - ` - =, 8,929,766 30 
Support of the navy - - - - 6,350,739. 68 
Support of the Post Office Department = 56,166,000 00 
Support of the Indian Department - - 1,059,503 74 
Support of the Military Academy - 138,049 00 
Navy pensioners - - $ a 61,000 00 
Fortifications - Pa - - 800,000 60 
improvements in the Territories - - 50,000 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 144,025 67 

Total - - - . + $24,225,088 90 


Offices created, and. the salaries thereof. 


Two clerks in the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, 
and Repair, Navy Department, (see civil and diplomatic ap- 
priation act;) salaries $1,200 per annum, each. 

One clerk in the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repair, Navy Department, (see civil and diplomatic appro- 
priation act,) salary $1,000 per annum. ; 

One clerk in the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
Navy Department, (see civil and diplomatic appropriation 
act;) salary $1,200 per annum. 7 

One Commissioner to reside in China, {see civil and dip- 
lomatic appropriation act;) salary $5,000 per annum. 

One secretary and Chinese interpreter, to reside in-China, 
(see civil and diplomatic appropriation act;) salary $2,500 


, per annum. 


QG- To be published once in the Constitution, Madisonian, 
and Intelligencer. : i F T 


28TH 


‘Cone.....20 Sess. 


Correspondence with. Mexico and Texas. 


g#We shall print several thousand 
surplus copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, for the purpose of 
supplying those who may. subscribe 
within a reasonable time—say by the 
middle of January—with the back num- 
bers. The Congressional Globe will 
contain a condensed report of the’ pro- 
ceedings in both Houses of Congress 
during the session. The Appendix 
will contain the reports of the several 
heads of departments accompanying the 
President’s message, and all the long 
speeches made by members of Congress 
and written ont by themselves. ‘The 
price to subscribers is $1 for the Con- 
gressional Globe, and $1 for the Ap- 
pendix, during the session. We fur- 
nish complete indexes to both. We 
suppose that the business of the pres- 
ent session will afford matter for 25 or 
30 numbers of the Congressional Globe, 
and an equal number of the Appendix. 

As the President’s message has been 
widely circulated, and the reports of the 
heads of the departments which accom- 
panied it have not, we have thought it 
best to omit the message in the first 
number of the Appendix, for the pur- 
pose of getting into it all the reports. 

Sennaa eannan 
DOCUMENTS 
Accompanying the President's message. 


CORRESPONDENCE “WITH MEXICO AND 
TEXAS ON 'THE SUBJECT OF ANNEX- 
ATION, 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Shannon. 


Derantmenr or STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1844. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th of April last, announcing 
our acceptance ef the appointment tendered you 
by the President of the United States as envoy cx- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the re- 
public of Mexico, and noufying this department of 
your readinéss to enter on the discharge of the du- 
ties of your office. , 

You have already received your commission; and 
I herewith enclose to youa full power,a special pags- 
port, printed personal instractions, a sealed letter 
accrediting you to the President of the Mexican re- 
public, and an open copy of the same for your own 
use. In presenting this letter of credence to the 
President, you will avail yourself of the occasion to 
express to the President, of Mexico the sincere de- 
sire of the President of the United States to maintain 
the most amicable relations with the government of 
the Mexican republic, and his purpose to promote 
this end by every proper means in his power. 

By a convention between the United States and 
the Mexican republic, signed on the lth day of 
April, 1839, a joint commission was agreed upon, 
for the purpose of adjusting the claims of the citi- 
zens of the former on the government of the latter. 
This commission, agreeably to the Provisions of 
the convention, met in the city of Washington in 
August, 1840; but much of the time allowed for 
the transaction and. close of its business was 
consumed by the commissioners of the two govern- 
ments in “discussing the: organization of the board, 
and proper forms of procedure to be adopted before 
it. The consequence was, that, at the expiration of 
the period when, by the terms of the convention, 
the commission should expire, many of the claims 
submitted for its decision remained undecided by the 


board; while others referred to the umpire were 
left in the same state, as he considered-his function: 
terminating with those of the commission. hs 
The convention also provided that the claims 
which should be allowed might be discharged by the 
payiment of Mexican treasury notes; but as. these 
were much depreciated in value at the time when 
the commission: expired, it became a matter of im- 
portance to effect some arrangement by which spe-> 
cie should be substituted in their stead.’ To this 


end, your predicessor was empowered and instruct- - 


ed to enter into a negotiation with the government 
of Mexico; and a convention was concluded on the 
30th day of January, 4843, providing for the pay- 
ment of the awards, and the interest accruing there- 
on, in specie, in five years from the 30th day of 
April, 1843, in equal instalments every three months. 
These instalments have been paid punctually, with 
the exception of that which fell due in- the 
month of February last—a part only of which 
was paid on the day; and though the balance has 
since been discharged, it is important to the inter- 
ests involved that the strictest punctuality should be 
observed. The last instalment, due on the 30th day 
of April, 1844, had not been paid at the date of our 
last advices from Mr. Green, the chargé d’affaires 
ad interim of the United States, though repeated ap- 
plications had been made by him to the minister of 
forcign relations. This neglect of solemn and ex- 
press stipulations cannot be otherwise regarded than 
as violations of national faith, injurious-alike to the 
honor of Mexico and the interests of the United 
States. It will, thorefore, be your duty to remon- 
strate, in the strongest terms, ‘against this apparent 
indifference to the obligations of contracts, and to 
urge upon the government of Mexico the necessity 
of complying with tke stipulations of the conven- 
tion, agreeably to its terms. 

You will find on the files of the legation a corres- 
pondence between your predecessor (Mr. Thiomp- 
son) and the Mexican minister of foreign relations, 
in regard to an order addressed by the Mexican Sec- 
retary of War, dated the 14th of July, 1843, to the 

overnors of the States. of California, Senora, Sina- 
oa, and Chihuahua, directing the expulsion of the 
citizens of the United States from thcir territories 
respectively. The result of this correspondence 
seems to have been none other than an enlargement 
of the terms of the order, so as to embrace foreign- 
ers generally, or such of“ them as might be deemed 
vagrants, or dangerous to the public peace. 

Tt is not designed to enter mto a grave argument 
to expose the character of such an order, or to show 
its opposition to the treaty of the 5th of April, 1831. 
The correspondence referred to will put you In pos- 
session of the points in issue, and of the views of 
the government in regard to them. 

As a large number of our citizens, for the purpose 
of trade, have settled themselves in the States re- 
ferred to, whose property and liberty may be en- 
dangered in its enforcement, it will be necessary 
that you give to the subject your earliest atten- 
tion. You will perceive, by reference to the cor- 
respondence on the files ‘of. the legation, that 
the governors of the States to whom the order is 
addressed are empowered arbitrarily to fix the time 
when those deemed obnoxious shall leave the coun- 
try, while no opportunity seems to be vouchsafed to 
the suspected to vindicate their characters. In the 
execution of such an order, it is more than probable 
that much individual wrong and suffering may be 
inflicted; and while you will protest in strong terms 
against the order iiself, as a flagrant violation of the 
treaty of 1831, you will, at the same time, exert 
your utmost vigilance to protect the persons and 
property of those who may be made unjustly the 
subjects of its operations. Enjoining on our citizens, 
on the one hand, a proper obedience to the laws of 
Mexico, as a condition of your interference in their 
behalf; and, on the other, giving the Mexican gov- 
ernment to understand that the United States cannot 
allow their citizens, induced to take up thelr resi- 
dence in its territories under the solemn sanction of 
a treaty, to be driven from their abodes, or other- 
wise injured in their persons or property, on frivo- 
lous pretexts. - 

Another question of very grave importance, and’ 
which is still pending between the two governments 
grows outof the Mexican decree of the 23d of Sep- 
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tember, 1843, prohibiting foreigners resident in 
Mexico from engaging in the retail trade. Your pre- 
decessor (Mr. Thompson) ‘was instructed to protest 
against the application of this décree to ‘the citizens 
States, as a dirèct. an palpable in- 
fringement of the 3d article of the treaty of 1831, 
and” incompatible with other stipulations’ gon- 
tained “in it. The Mexican Minister “for “For- 
eign Affairs-attempts to sustain the degreé’ onthe 
general ground, that by the treaty. the’ citizens ‘of 
each country resident in the other are subject to 
their respective laws and usages. This, as a gen 
eral truth, may be admitted; but surely it cannot 
be pretended that rights guarantied by treaty be- 
tween tivo independent powers may be abridged or 
modified by the munidipal regulations of one of the 
parties; without ‘and against -the consent of the 
other. Such a position is so utterly untenable, that 
it would be esis to dwell on it. aS 

This subject will demand your prompt attention; 
for it is of the highest importance to prevent the ih- 
justice, injury, and distress which must necessarily 
attend thé execution of the decree, rather than to 
resort to protracted negotiations in order to repair 
them. j si 

You will, therefore, inform the government of 
Mexico, in firm but conciliatory language, that, 
while the United States concede to Mexico the right 
to enact laws not inconsistent with her treaty stipu- 
lations, they cannot tamely submit to the execution 
of this decree; and that it is confidently expected it 
will he countermanded,. so far as their citizens ‘are 
concerned. ` 


Another decree, dated in August last; was also 
issued by the Mexican government, which appears 
to conflict, very clearly, with the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1831. By the 4th article of this decree, 
merchandise. lawfully imported into the territories 
of Mexico is subjected to forfeiture, after a limited 
time, unless it be sold: or reshipped in one year. 
This is so obviously in contravention of. the 26th 
article of the treaty existing between the two coun- 
tries, and so hostile in its spirit to those relations of 
friendship which it was intended to secure, that, in 
the last interview between your predecessor (Mr. 
Thompson) and the President of Mexico, a prom- 
ise was made by that functionary so to modify the 
said decree as to divest it of its, obnoxious provis- 
ions in respect to the citizens of the United States. 

You will avail yourself of the first oceasion, after 
your arrival, to bring the subject to the notice of 
the Mexican government, and to urge the immediate 
fulfilment of the promise made to your predecessor. 

You will embrace some convenient opportunity, 
after you have complied with the foregoing instruc- 
tions, to address anote to the Mexican government, 
in which you will say that you are instructed to in- 
form it that the President perceives with regret it has 
entirely misconceived the object of the communica- 
tion which the secretary of the legation of the United 
States, in conformity with his instructions, made to 
it, in reference to the treaty recently entered into 
with Texas. Its object, as it plainly importe to be, 
was to announce to the government of Mexico that 
the treaty had been signed, and submitted to the 
Senate for its approval; that the measure “had been 
adopted with no unfriendly or hostile feelings to 
Mexico; and that the government of the United 
States was ready to adjust, on liberal terms, the 
question of boundary, asd any other that might 
grow out of the treaty. It constituted no part of its 
object to invite a discussion as to its right to make 
the treaty. To suppose so, would be to assume 
that it had made it without duly examining and es- 
tablishing, to its entire satisfaction, its right to do 
So; a supposition which would neither comport with 
the fact, nor with what is: dus to its honor and dix. 
nity. Such being the case, it cannot, consistently 
with either, permit itself to be drawn into a contro- 
versy with the government of Mexico as to its right 
to make the treaty; and you will inform it, accord~ 
ingly, that you have been instructed to pass unne- 
ticed the inconclusive arguments by which it has at- 
tempted to convert our right to enter into it. We hold 
Texas to be independent de jure as well as de fa 
as competent, In every respect, to enter into a tres 
of cession, or any other, as Mexico herself, or any 
other independent power; and that, in entering into 
the treaty of annexation with her, we violated no 
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prior engagement or stipulation with Mexico. We 
would, indeed, have been glad, in doing so, to have 
acted with. the concurrence of Mexico, if circum- 
stances had permitted—not because we believed that 
she had any rightful claim of sovereignty over 
‘Texas, or that the. latter was not competent, of it- 
Self, to transfer the full and complete right and title 
tg its territory; but because, in our desire to pre- 
gerve the most friendly relations with Mexico, we 
were disposed to treat her with respect, however un- 
founded we believed her claim to Texas tobe. It 
‘was in conformity with that desire that the instruc- 
tions were given to make the communication to the 
government of Mexico, announcing the signature of 
the treaty, and our readiness to adjust all questions 
which might grow outof it, between the two coun- 
tries, on the most liberal terms. 

You will also state that you are instructed to pass 
over unnoticed the menaces and offensive language 
which the government of Mexico has thought 
proper to use. It makes a great mistake in sup- 
posing that the United States can be deterred, by 
menaces, from adopting a measure which, after 
mature deliberation, they have determined they 
have a right to do, and which they believe to he es- 
sential to their safcty and prosperity. They are 
desirous of peace with Mexico and all other nations; 
but they always stand prepared to defend them- 
selves, if heed be, against any attack to which they 
may be subjected in pursuing a line ef policy 
deemed by themselves just and expedient. Nor 
can they be provoked to retort the offensive language 
used. ‘The government of the United States is too 
mindful of what is dee to ilsown parma ie and 
dignity, to be driven, by any provocation, however 
uuwarranted or great, from that deaorum of language 
which ought ever to be observed in the official cor- 
respondence of independent States. In their estima- 
tion, a good cause needs no such support, and a bad 
one cannot be strengthened by it. 

From the failure of the Senate to approve the 
treaty of annexation with Texas, it is not deemed 
advisable to instruct you to make any overture or 
propositions to the government of Mexico in rela- 
tion to that subject; but should any disposition be 
manifested on its parts to open negotiations, or any 
propositions be made in reference to it, you will re- 
ceive and immediately transmit them to this depart- 
ment. d 

Tam, sir, you ebedient servant, 
J.C. CALHOUN. 

To WILSON SHANNON, esq., &c. 


Mr. Howard to Mr. Calhoun. 
{Extract.] 
[conFiDENTIAL.] 
LEGATION or TAR UNITED STATES, 
Washington, (Texas,) August 7, 1844. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, the 
copy of a letter received by me, on yesterday, 
from the Eom. Anson Jones, Secretary of State, 
&c., dated the 6th instant; also copies of several 
documents referred to in his communication by the 
jetters A and B; besides a copy ofa letter to him 
from the Secretary of War of this republic; accom- 
panying which, will also be found a copy of my 


letter of Mr. Jones. 
reply o the tt E a í . 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Howard. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, (Texas,) Aug. 6, 1844. 


"the undersigned, Secretary of State of the repub- 
licof Texas, has the honor to transmit, herewith, to 
General Howard, chargé d'affaires of the United 
States near this government, the copy of a communi- 
ation from the Hon. G. W. Hill, of this date, with 
accompanying documents A and B, containing the 
information that Mexico is about to recommence 
active hostilities against this country. 

The undersigned is aware that General Howard 
has already been informed of the efforts. making by 
General Santa Anna to raise funds in Mexico, and 
anarmy of thirty thousand men, for the subjugation 
of Texas; and that troops in considerable numbers 
have already been moved towards our southwestern 
frontier, under the command of General Canalizo, of 
the Mexican army, an officer appointed to carry this 
object into effect. . A , 

The information now in possession of this gov- 
ernment leads the undersigned to the conclusion that 
Mexico intends either to renew a system of predato- 
ry. warfare against Texas, or else to make a formi- 
goe attempt for its conguest; and that, whichever 


alternative she may have concluded to adopt, she 


has been induced to her course by the negotiations ; 
pending between Texas and the United States on the ` 


subject of annexation. 

In view of these facts, and adverting to the assu- 
rances given to this government by General Mur- 
phy, charge d’affaires of the United States, on the 
14th of February, and by Mr. Calhoun, Secretar 
of State, on the 11th of April last, the undersigned, 
by direction of his excellency the President, has the 
honor to request that General Howard will, as early 
as convenient, take the necessary steps to cause to 
be carried into effect these assurances, and to ex- 
tend to Texas the aid which the present emergency 
requires. _ - 

The undersigned embraces with great pleasure 
this occasion to present to General Howard the 
assurances of his distinguished consideration and 


regard. 
ANSON JONES. 
The Hon. Tireuman A. Howarp, 
Chargë d’Affaires of the United States, &c. 


WerarrMent or War anp MARINE, 
Washington, (Texas,) Aug. 6, 1844. 
Am: I am directed by his excellency the Presi- 
dent to ask the attention of your department to. the 
facts recently made known to this government, 
and contained in communications recently received 


from General Adrian Woll, of the army of Mex- 


ico, and Colonel John C. Hays, commanding on 
the southwestern frontier of Texas; a copy of the 
former, and an extract of the latter of which, are 
herewith transmitted. j 

The facts contained in these communications, 
taken in connection with other intelligence which has 
been recoived, leave no doubt of the objects and in- 
tentions of the Mexican government; and that a con- 
siderable military force is now being concentrated 
on the Rio Grande, with the avowed object of im- 
mediately following the attack of the cavalry alluded 
to by Colonel Hays, by that of a more formidable 
force. No doubt can, therefore, longer exist of the 
propriety and necessity of placing immediately- on 
our southwestern frontier, for the defence of the 
nation, all the troops at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, whether of our own citizens, or by existing 
arrangements between this government and that of 
the United States. 
I have the honor to be yonr ver Chen ant servant, 

. W. A 
Secretary of War and Marine. 
Flon. Anson Jones, 
Secretary of State, &c. 


A. 
[Extract.] 
HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHWESTERN COMMAND, 
Bexar, July 21, 1844. 
Sir: 

* * * * 
The following is the information alluded to: 
About ten days ago, a secret spy in my employ ar- 
rived in town, and informed me that preparations 
were in progress to mount on good horses a force of 
six hundred men, to be divided into three divisions 
—one of which was to proceed with rapid marches 
to this place, and enter the town, if practicable; if 
repulsed, to retreat. Immediately on their return, 
another division would advance with the same in- 
structions; and so on, giving time to each division to 
refresh, and keep np a constant annoyance on this 
portion of the frontier. Two days ago he returned, 
confirming his previous statement, and, in addition, 
a communication from a gentleman whose statement 
cannot be doubted, confirming the report of the spy, 
and stating that they had already 400 fine horses 
purchased to mount the troops, and that their opera- 
tions would commence during the month of August. 
‘This statement cannot be doubted. 

*® * * # # 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c., 
JOHN C. HAYS, 
Commanding southwestern frontier. 
To the Hon. G. W. Hii, 
: Secretary of War and Marine. 


* * 


DEPARTMENT or Wak AND MARINE, 
Washington, Texas, August 6, 1844. 
I certify the within [foregoing] to be a true ex- 
tract from the original on filein this office. 
M. C. HAMILTON, 


Dec. 1844. 
Senate and H. of Reps: 


B. 
[Translation.] 
Heapevarters, Mier, June 19, 1844. 
Ist Brigade of the North.— Commander-in-chief. 


The time prefixed by the supreme government of 
the republic for the duration of. the- armistice cele- 
brated with the. commissioners of Texas, on. thé © 
15th of February of the present year, having ex- 
pired, his excellency the President.has been pleased 
to determine that hostilities are renewed, and. de- 
clared to exist from the 11th day of the present 
month, against the inhabitants of that department. 
While I apprize you of this resolution of his excel- 
lency, I will also represent to you the fact that my’ 
government is highly indignant at the perfidious con- 

uct of these said inhabitants towards the republic, 
which, ever generotis to them, bélieved they were 
acting in good faith, until the contrary became man- 
ifest by their disregard of the promises made in the 
same treaty of armistice, as relates to thé commis- 
sioners, according to article 4, ‘who were to have 
proceeded to the capital of Mexico, in order to ar- 
range the terms whereby their propositions might 
be admitted. E 

His excellency the President, convinced that the 
honor of the nation demands that such dishonorable 
conduct should be punished, and that it should be 
understood that his motives for the delay in de- 
clining the renewal of hostilities have not proceeded 
from the wantof the ability or of resources, but 
purely from motives of humanity, desires me to 
make this intimation. pee l 
“ Jn the performance of this duty, although the re- 
flection that human blood must A shed 1s painful, 
yet I have the satisfaction to know that our cause 
is just, and that it is- sustained by sacred and im- 
prescriptible rights, in which we have no less con- 
fidence than in the valor of our troops; and the 
struggle once renewed, the civilized world will be- 
come the judge of our rights, while victory will 
crown the efforts of those who fearlessly wage the 
battle for their country, opposed to usurpation. ` 

I have the honor to reiterate to you the assurance 
of my high consideration and esteem. 


od and gee ` 
ADRIAN WOLL. 
To Gen. Sam. Houston. : 


Mr. Howard to Mr. Jones. 


LEGATION or THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington (Texas,) Aug. 6, 1844. 

The undersigned, chargé d’affaires of the United 
States, near the government of the republic Texas, 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication of the Hon. Anson Jones, Secreta- 
ry of State of this republic, of this date, together 
with its accompanying documents. f 

The undersigned is aware of the incipient steps 
which have been taken by the chief of the Mexican 
government, with the alleged purpose of invading 
and subjugating Texas; but how far the preparations 
have gone, he is not informed. He has no reason, 
however, to doubt the information communicated 
by the honorable Secretary; on the contrary, he has 
received similar information from other quarters. 
How far the relations of Texas and the United 
States may have excited the Mexican government 
to additional efforts to reconquer Texas, and hasten- 
ed the renewal of hostilities, the undersigned has 
no means of judging. Whatever may be the cause, 
it cannot but be the subject of universal regret 
throughout Christendom that a war, of the charac- 
ter which has marked the relations of ‘Texas and 
Mexico since the revolution of 1836, should not be 
brought to a close. 

If, however, the recommencement of this conflict 
has been owing to hegotiations between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Texas, and if the 
United States have given “assurances” to “extend 
to Texas the aid which the present emergency re- 
quires,”—by which the undersigned supposes is 
meant military aid, in repelling the anticipated inva- 
sion by Mexico—the obligations thus incurred 
ought to be, and he doubts not will be, observed by 
his government. 

The undersigned has taken occasion to re-ex- 
amine the letters of the late General Murphy, of the 
14th of February last, and of Mr. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, of the 11th of 
April ensuing; he has also turned his attention. to 
the letter of the Hon. Jolin Nelson, Secretary of 
State ad interim, to General Murphy, of the 11th of 


- Ç.C, Dept. War. |} March, 1844, and of the Hon. Isaac Van - Zandt, of 


Dec. 1944. 
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the 17th of January of the ganie year. The letter 
of the Hon. Mr. Nelson, it will be seen, limits very 
much the assurances given by the Hon. Mr. Mur- 
phy, and discloses in explicit language the constitu- 
tional limitations under which-the executive of the 
United States must act in regard to the military 
power of the country. ; 

The question, then, is mainly left to rest upon the 
letter of the Hon. Mr. Van Zandt of the 17th of 
January, and the answer of Mr. Calhoun of the 11th 
of April, 1844. Mr. Van Zandt submits the follow- 
ing inquiry to the Secretary of State, (Mr. Upshur:) 
“Should the President of Texas accede to the prop- 
osition of annexation, would the President of the 
United States, after the signing of the treaty, and 
before it shall be ratified and receive the sanction of 
the other branches of both governments, in case 
Texas should desire it, or with her consent, order 
auch number of military and naval forces of the 
United States to such necessary points or places 
upon the territory or borders of Texas, or the gulf 
of Mexico, .as shal] be sufficient to protect her against 
foreign aggression?” Mr. Calhoun, after referring 
to the orders given to the naval and military forces, 
gives the assurance that, should the exigency arise 
during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, the 
President would deem it his duty to use all the 
means placed within his power by the constitution, 
to protect Texas from invasion. 

The undersigned assures the honorable Secretary 
of State of the disposition of his government to ful- 
fil all her obligations to Texas, and of the deep in- 
terest felt both by the government and the people 
of the United States in whatever concerns her wel- 
fare; to which he will add hisown anxious wish 
to preserve the most perfect faith towards both the 
government and the people of Texas. But he is 
not able to perceive that an assuranco given that the 
military power should be used, so far as it constitu- 
tionally might, to repel invasion during the pendency 
of the treaty, (to which alone both Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Van Zandt seem to have had reference,) would 
raise an obligation on the President of the United 
States to interpose, by affording military aid to Tex- 
as in the present emergency, 

In communicating this opinion to the honorable 
Sceretary of State, the undersigned is happy to 
know that he addresses one who in familiar with 
the fundamental laws and government of the United 
States, which prescribe certain rules of action for any 
public functionary. 

Nevertheless, as tlio subject is one of great mo- 
ment, and is entitled to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and as the facts con- 
municated are important, ho will transmit as speed- 
ily as practicable this correspondence, with the ac- 
companying documents, to his government, and 
await her instructions, 

The undersigned, with the most unfoigned plen- 
sure, takes this oceasion to present to the Hon, Mr. 
Jones the assurance of his distinguished consigera- 


tion and esteem. 
T. A. HOWARD. 
Hon. Anson Jonrs, 
Secretary of State of the republic of Texas. 
mi 
Mro Calhoun to Mr. Shannon. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 

Washington, September 10, 1844. 
Sm: There can be no longer any doubt that Mex- 
ico intends to renew the war against Texaa on a 
large scale, and to carry it on with more than sav- 
age ferocity, The loan she has authorized, and the 
expensive preparations she is making by land and 
sea, are suficient proofs of the former; and the or- 
ders of the commander of the army of the north, 
(General Woll,) issued the 20th day of June last, 
and the decree of Santa Anna, general of division 
and provisional President of Mexico, on the 17th 
day of June, 1842, of the latter. he decree makes 
the general-in-chief of divisions of the army, and 
the commandant general of the coast and frontier, 
responsible for its exact fulfilment. It was under 
that responsibility, it would seem, that General 
Woli, to whom'the ‘Texian frontier was assigned, is- 
sued his order of the 20th June. After premising 
that the war was renewed against Texas; that all 
communications. with it must cease; and that every 
individual, of whatever condition, who may have 
communication with it, shall be regarded as a 
traitor, and assach be punished according to the 
articles of war, the order announces, in its third 
article, that “every individual who may be found 
at the distance of one league from the left bank 
of the Rio Bravo will be regarded as a favorer 
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and accomplice of the usurpers of. that. part of 
the national territory, and as a traitor to his coun- 
try,” and, after a summary military trial, “shall be 
punished accordingly.” nd in its fourth article it 
also states “that every individual who may be em- 
braced within the provisions of. the preceding ar- 
ticle, and may be rash enough to fly. at the sight of 
any force belonging to the supreme government, 
shall be pursued until taken or put to death.” - 

In what spirit the decree of the 17th of June; 


| which the order is intended exactly to fulfil, is to be . 


executed, the fate of the party under General Sent- 
manat, at Tabasco, affords an illustration. They 
were arrested under it, and executed, without hear- 
ing or trial, against the indignant remonstrances of 
of the French and Spanish ministers near the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, who in vain invoked the voicé 
of humanity, the sacred obligations of the consti- 
tution, and the sanctity. of treaties, in behalf of their 
countrymen who were executed under this illegal 
and bloody decree. 

If the decree itself was thus enforced, in time of 
peace, on the subjects of friendly powers, and 
against the remonstrances of their ministers, some 
faint conception may be formed of the ferocious and 
devastating spirit in which the order of General 
Woll is intended to be executed against the inhab- 
itanta of Texas, and all who may in any way aid 
their cause, or even have communication with them. 
It was under a decree similar to that of the 17th of 
June, 1843, and issued by the same authority on 
the 30th of October, 1885, but which was not so 
comprehensive in its provisions, or so bloody and 
ferocious in its character, that the cold-blooded 
butchery of Fannin and his party, and other Texian 
prisoners, was ordered by Santa Anna in his inva- 
sion of 1536. 7 

That decree was limited to foreigners who should 
land at any port of Mexico, or arrive by land, be- 
ing armed and having hostile intentions, or who 
should introduce arms and munitions of war, to 
be used at any place in rebellion, or placed in 
the hands of ‘its enemies. As savage and out- 
rageous as its provisions were, the order of General 
Woll, intended to carry out that of June, 1843, goes 
far beyond. It embraces every individual who may 
be found east of a line drawn three miles cast of the 
Rio del Norte, without distinction of age-or sex, 
foreigner or citizen, condition or yocation; all of 
every description, whether they resist or surrender, 
are to be treated as traitors, and all who flee are to 
be shot down. The war is intended, in short, to be 
one of utter extirpation. All that breathe are to be 
destroyed or driven out, and Texas left a desolate 
waste; and so proclaimed to the world by Mexico, 
in advance of her projected invasion. 

The first question which presents itself for con- 
sideration on this statement of facts, is, Shall we 
stand by, and witness in silence the renewal of the 
war by Mexico, and its prosecution in this blood- 
thirsty and desolating spirit? Tn order to answer it 
fully and satisfactorily, it will be necessary the in- 
quire first into her object for renewing the war at 
this time. 

There can be but one—and that is, to defeat the 
annexation of Texas to our Union. She knows full 
well that the rejection of the treaty has but post- 
poned the question of annexation. “She knows that 
Congress adjourned without rally disposing of it; 
that it is now pending before both houses, and ac- 
tively canvassed before the people throughout the 
wide extent of our Union; and that it will in all 
p ovability be decided in its favor, unless it should 
re defeated by some movementexterior to the coun- 
try. We would be blind not to see that she pro- 
puss to effeet it by the projected invasion, either 
vy conquering and subjecting Texas to her 
power, or by forcing her to withdraw the propo- 
sition for annexation, and to form commercial and 
political connections with some other power less 
congenial to her feelings and favorable to her inde- 
pendence, and more threatening to her and our per- 
manent welfare and safety. Of the two, the latter 
ismuch the more probable. She once attempted 
conquest, but signally failed, although the attempt 
was made under the lead of her most skilful and re- 
nowned general, at the head of a well-appointed ar- 
my, consisting of her best disciplined and bravest 
troops, and while Texas was yet in her infancy, 
without a government, almost without means, and 
with an inconsiderable population. With this ex- 
ample before her, she can scareely hope to succeed 
now, under a leader of less skill and renown, and 
when Texas has settled down under a.well-estab- 
lished government, and has so greatly increased in 
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means and population. It is possible she may be 
overrun; but to expect to hold her in subjection, 
with her pregent population and means, at the dis- 
tance of more than twelve hundred miles from thé 
city of Mexico, with a difficult intermediate ooun- 
try, destitute in -a great degree of resources, would 
be extreme folly. ‘The very attempt would exhaust 
her means, and leave her:prostrated. - No! the alter- 
native is to drive out the inhabitants and desolate 
the country, or force her into some foreign and -un- 
natural alliance; and this, the ferocious and savage 


` order'of General Woll shows is well understood by ` 
; Mexico, and is, in reality, the object‘of her policy. 


Shall we stand by, and permit it to be consum- 
mated, and thereby defeat a measure long cherished, 
and indispensable alike to the safety and welfare - 
of the United States and Texas? Nò measure of 


| policyZhas been more steadily or longer pursued, - 


and that by both of the great partics into which 
the Union is divided. Many believed that Texas 
was embraced in ‘the cession of Louisiana, and 
was improperly, if not unconstitutionally, surren- 
dered by the treaty of Florida in 1819. Under 
that impression, and the, general conviction of its 
importance to. the safety and welfare of the-Union, 
its annexation has been an. object of constant pur-* 
suit ever since. It was twice attempted to acquire’ 
it during the administration of Mr. Adams-“once in- 
1825, shortly after he came into power, and again 
in 1827. It was thrice attempted under the admin- 
istration of his successor, (General Jackson)—first:’ 
in 1829, immediately after he came into power; 
again in 1833; and finally in 1835, just before Texas 
declared her independence. Texas herself made a: 
proposition for annexation in 1837, at the com- 
mencement of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, 
which he declined—not, however, on the ground of 
opposition to the policy of the measure. The Uni- 
ted States had previously acknowledged her inde- 

endence, and the example has since been followed 
by France and Great Britain, The latter, soon af-- 
ter her recognition, began to adopta line of policy 
in reference to Texas, which has given greatly in- 
creased importance to the measure of annexation, 
by making it still more- essential to the safety and’ 
welfare both of her and the United States. . i 

In pursuance of this long-cherished and establish- ` 
ed policy, and under the conviction of the necessity’ 
of acting promptly in order to prevent the defeat of 
the measure, the present administration invited’ 
Texas to renew the proposition for annexation, 
which had been declined by its predecessor. It waa 
accepted; and, as has been stated, is now pending. 
The question recurs, Shall we stand by quietly, 
and permit Mexico to defeat it, without making an 
effort to oppose her? Shall we, after this long and, 
continued effort to annex Texas, now, when the 
measure is about to be consummated, al- 
low Mexico to put it aside, perhaps forever? Shall 
the “golden opportunity” be lost, never again to re- 
turn? Shall we permit Texas, for having accepted 
an invitation, tendered her at a critical moment, to 
join us, and cansummate a measure essential to their 
and our permanent peace, welfare, and safety, to be 
desolated, her inhabitants to be butchered, or driven 
out; or, in order to avert so great a calamity, to be 
forced, against her will, into a strange alliance, 
which would terminate in producing lasting hostili- 
ties between her and us, tothe permanent injury, 
and perhaps the ruin, of both? 

The President has fully and deliberately. exam- 
ined the subject, and has eome to the conclusion 
that honor and humanity, as well as the welfare 
and safety of both countries, forbid it; and that it is 
his duty, during the recess of Congress, to use all 
his constitutional means in opposition to it leaving 
that body, when it assembles, to decide on the 
course which, in its opinion, it would be proper for 
the government to adopt. f 

In accordance with this conclusion, the President 
would be compelled to regard the ‘invasion of Tex- 
as by Mexico, while the question of annexation is 
pee: as highly offensive to the United States. 
Te entertains no doubt that we had the right to 
invite her to renew the proposition for- annexa- 
tion; and she, as an independent state, had a 
right to accept it, without consulting Mexico or 
asking her leave. He regards Texas, in every 
respect, as independent as Mexico, and as compe- 
tent to transfer the whole or part of Texas, as she 
would be the whole or part of Mexico. To go no 
further ‘back: under the constitution of 1824, Tex- 
as and Coahuila were members of the federation 
formed by the United States of Mexico; Texas, 
with. Coahuila, forming one State, with the right 


eee 


guarantied to Texas, by the constitution, to form 
a separate State as soon as her population would 
permit... The several States remained equal -in 
rights,.and equally independent of each other, un- 
til 1835, when the constitution was subverted by 
the military, and all the States which dared to resist 
were subjugated by force, except. Téxas. She stood 
up manfully and bravely in defence of her rights 
and independence, which she gloriously and. suc- 
cessfully asserted on the battleground of San Ja- 
cinto in 1836, and has ever since maintained. The 


constitution of 1824 made: her independent, and her’ 


valor and her sword have maintained her so. She 


has been acknowledged to be so by three of the Jead-- 


ing powers ef Christendom, and regarded by all as 
such, “except Mexico herself. Nor has she ever 
stood, in relation to Mexico, as a rebellious depart- 
iment.or province, struggling to obtain independence 
after -throwing off her yokc; much less’as that of a 
band of lawless intruders and usurpers, without 

‘overnment or political existence, as Mexico would 

ave the world to believe. The true relation be- 
tween them is that of independent members of a fed- 
eral government, but now subverted by force; the 
weaker of which has successfully resisted, under 
fearful odds, the attempts of the stronger to conquer 
and subject her to its power. It is in that light we 


regard her; and in that we had the right to invite her - 


to renew the proposition for annexation, arid to treat 
‘with her for admission into the Union, without giv- 
ing any just offence to Mexico, or violating any 
obligation by treaty, or otherwise; between us and 
her. Nor will our honor, any more than our wel- 
fare and safety, permit’ her to attack Texas while 
the question of annexation-is pending. If Mexico 
has thought proper to take offence, itis we, who 
invited a renewal of the proposition, and not she, 
who accepted it, that ought to be held. ‘responsible; 
and we, as the responsible party, cannot, without 
implicating our honor, permit another to suffer 
in our place. Entertaining these views, Mexico 
would make agreat mistake if she would suppose 
that the President would regard with indifference 
the renewal of the war which she has proclaimed 
against Texas. Our honor and our interests are 
both involved. : ; 

But another, and a still more elevated considera- 
tion would forbid him to look on with indifference? 
As strong as are the objections to. the renewal of the 
war, these to the manner in, which it is to be con- 
ducted are still more so. If honor and interest for- 
bid a tame acquiescence in the renewal of the war, 
the voice of humanity cries aloud against the man- 
ner of conducting it. All the world have an interest 
that the rules and usages of war, as established be- 
tween civilized nations in modern times, should be 
respected, and are in duty bound to resist their vio- 
Jation, and see them preserved. In this case, that 
duty is pre-eminently ours. We are neighbors; the 
nearest to the scenes of the proposed atrocities; 
most competent to judge, from our proximity; and, 
for-the same reason, enabled more readily to inter- 
pose. From the same reason, also, our sympathy 
would be more deeply wounded by viewing the 
mingled scenes of misery which would present 
themselves on all sides, and hearing the groans of 
the suffering; not to mention. the dangers to “which 
we would ke exposed, in consequence, on a weak 
and distant frontier, with numerous and powerful 
barids of Indians in its vicinity. i 

If anything can add to the atrocity with which 
it is proclaimed the war will be waged, it is the bold 
fiction, regardless of the semblance of truth, to 
which the government of Mexico has resorted, in 
order to give color to the decree of June, 1843, and 
the orders of General Woll. Finding nothing in 
the conduct of the government or people of Texas 
to justify their bloody and ferocious character, it 
has assumed, in wording them, that there is no 
such government or community as Texas; that the 
individuals to be found there are lawless intruders 
and usurpers, without political existence, who 
may rightfully be treated as a gang of pirates, out- 
casts from society, and, as such, not entitled to the 
protection of the laws of nations or humanity. In 
this assumption it obstinately persists, in spite of 
the well-known and (excepting the government of 
Mexico) the universally-admitted fact that the colo- 
nists of Texas, instead of being intruders and usurp- 
ers, were invited to settle there—first, under a grant 
by the Spanish authority to Moses Austin, which 
‘was afterwards confirmed by the Mexican author- 
ity, and, subsequently, by similar grants from the 
State of Texas Coahuila, which it was authorized 
$o issue by the constitution of 1824. They same 


there as invited guests—not invited for their own in- 


_ terests, but for those of Spain. and Mexico—to pro- 


tect a weak and. helpless province from the ravages 
of wandering tribes of Indians;. to improve, culti- 
vate, and render produetive, wild and almost unin- 
habited. wastes; and to make that valuable which 
was before worthless. All this they effected at great 
costs, and with much danger and difficulty, which 
nothing but American energy ‘and perseverance 
could overcome, not only unaided by. Mexico, ‘but 
in despite of the impediments caused by her inter- 
ference. ` coe NS e.g ie 

Instead of a lawless gang of adventurers, as they 
aré assumed to be by the government of Mexico, 
these invited colonists became, in a few years, a 
constituent portion òf the members of the Mexican 
union, and proved themselves to be the descend- 


ants of a free and hardy race, by the bravery and | 


energy with which they met the subverters of the 
constitution of 1824, and successfully preserved 
their independence. This. done, they gave a still 
higher proof of their descent by establishing wise 
and free institutions, and: yieldmg ready obedience 
to the laws of their own enacting. . Under the influ- 
ence of these causes, they have enjoyed- peace and 
security; while their industry and energy, protected 


“by equal laws, have widely extended the limits of 


cultivation and improyements over their beautiful 
country. It is such a -people, living under a free 
and well-established government, and on whose 
soil ‘no hostile foot has found rest” for the last eight 
years—who have been recognised and introduced as 
one of its members into the family of nations—that 
Mexico has undertaken to treat as a lawless banditti, 
and against whom, as such, she has proclaimed a war 
of extermination, forgetful of their exalted and gen- 


erous humanity, when, during the former. invasion, 


they spared the forfeited lives of him who ordered, 
and those who butchered, in cold blood, the heroic 
Fannin and his brave associates, regardless of plight- 
ed faith. The government of Mexico may delude 
itself by its bold fictions; but it cannot delude the 
rest of the world. It will be judged and held re- 
sponsible, not by what it may choose to regard as 
facts, and to act upon as such, but what are in reali- 
17 tacis, known and acknowledged by all,.save her- 
self. 

Such are the views which the President entertains 
in reference to the renewal of the war, after sọ lon 
a suspension, and under existing circumstances, ani 
the barbarous and bloody manner in which it is pro- 
claimed it will be conducted. He instructs you, ac- 
cordingly, to address, without dclay, to the proper 
department of the Mexican government, a commu- 
nication, in which you will state the views en- 
tertained by him in reference to the renewal 
of the war while the question of annexation 
is pending, and the manner in which it is 
intended ‘to be conducted; and to protest against 
both, in strong language, accompanied by declara- 


tions that the President cannot regard them with in- ` 


difference, but as highly offensive to the U. States. 
You are also instructcd to renew the declaration 
made to the Mexican secretary by our chargé d’af- 
fairs, in announcing the conclusion of the treaty— 
that the measure was adopted in no spirit of hostili- 
ty to Mexico; and that, if annexation should be con- 
summated, the United States will be preparen to 
adjust all questions growing out of it, including that 
of boundary, on the most liberal terms. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

o J. C. CALHOUN. 
WiLson SHANNON, esq., &c. 


Orders of General Woll. 

[Referred to in the instructions of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Shan- 
non of the 10th of September, 1844.] 
Heapquarters OF THE Army or THE NORTH, 

Mier, June 20, 1844. 

‘I, Adrian Woll, general of brigade, &c., make 
known: ; 

1. The armistice agreed on with the department 
of Texas having expired, and the war being, in con- 
sequence, recommenced against the inhabitants of 
that department, all communication with it ceases. 

Q.. Every individual, of whatever condition, who 
may contravene. provisions of the preceding article, 
shall be regarded as a traitor, and shall receive the 


punishment prescribed in article 45, title 10, treatise - 


8, of the articles of war. ; 
3. Every individual who may be found at the dis- 
tance of one league from the left bank of.the Rio 
Bravo, will be regarded as a favorer and accom- 
plice of the usurpers of that part of the national 
territory, and as a traitor to his country; and, after 
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a summary military trial, shall p 
ishment, . ae Loe 
4. Every individual who may be comprehended 
within the provisions of the preceding’ article. and . 
may be rash enough to fly atthe sight of any force 
belonging to the supreme government, shall’be pur- 
sued until taken or putto death, 9) ooo Fs 
5. In consideration. of ‘the situation of the 
of Lareda and Santa Rita de Ampudia, as 
of-all the farm-houses beyond the Rio. Bravo,’ in 
which remain all the interests of the inhabitants 6¢ 
the line committed to my charge, Ihave this-day 
‘received from, the supreme government ordets to de- 
termine the manner ‘by. which those interests are to 
be protected; but, until the determination of the su- 
preme government.be received, I warn all those-who: 
arë beyond the limits here prescribed, to bring-them 
within the line, or to abandon them; ag those who 
disobey this order will infallibly suffer the punish- 


ment here established. : 
l ADRIAN WOLL. 


Translation ofa decree of the Mexican Government: 


[Referred to in the instructions of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Shan- : 
non, of 10th September, 1844.} 
DEPARTMENT or War ann MARINE, o s 
_ National Palace, Mexico, June 17, 1843. 


I, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, benemerito “of 
the country, general of division, and provisional 
President of the Mexican republic, hereby: make 
known to the people, that— vat 

Considering the criminal and destable abuse which 
has been, and is now, committed by many foreigh- 
ers, belonging, for the most part, to nations in peace 
and friendship with Mexico, in usurping its territo- 
ry, invading it with arms, in fighting the troops of 
the republic, in robbing property, and committing 
other acts of violence worthy of hordes of banditti 
and pirates out of the pale of the laws of nations; 
and that the time has at length come to. put an end 
to these evils and villanies, by exercising the rights 
and employing the forces used by nations in such 
cases, inasmuch as the same persons, whom the 
government has pardoned through its generos ty 
and clemency, have returned to try their fortune by 
committing new aggressions for the advancement of 
their nefarious ends: I have resolved, for the good 
of the nation, in order to preserve it from the at- © 
tacks of such adventurers, and to prove the-firm- 
ness with which I uphold the rights of the republic, 
to cause the following articles to be observed, which 
{ have decreed in virtue of the Tth article `of the 
Bases of Tacubaya, sanctioned by. the nation: =i |‘ 

Arricie 1. In future, no quarter shall be granted 
to any foreigner who invades the territory. of the re- 
public on his own account, whether he be accompa- 
nied in his enterprise. by a few or by many adven- 
turers; and evenif he do so ostensibly with the pre- 
text ®f protecting civil’ discords, in which a polit- 
ical object is set forth; and all such persons, taken 
with arms in their hands, shall be immediately 
put to death. This punishment shall be - in- 
flicted on all foreigners, from whatsoever country; 
because, as Mexico is at peace with all nations, 
every one who makes war on her does it purely on 
his own individual responsibility, and places him- 
self out of the protection of existing treaties. 

Art. 2. The.generals-in-chief of the divisions of 
the army, the commandants-general of the:coast and 
frontier departments, and any other military author- 
ity whatsoever, who may take a foreigner in the act 
of invading our territory, or promoting civil war 
with arms in hand, shall be responsible for the most 
exact fulfilment of this- decree; and the penalty. for 
non-compliance with it shall be loss of employment 
on the part of the person responsible. ` 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

Jose Maria TORNEL, 

Secretary of War and Marine. 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Donelson. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, September 17, 1844. 

Sır: Annexed hereto is a copy of a despatch re- 
cently forwarded to the late chargé d'affaires of the 
United States to Texas, which, should you-accept — 
the appointment conferred on you by. the President, 
will te regarded as if directed: to yourself. . The 
package containing the original, and other papers, 
was delivered to Lieut. George Stevens, who, as & 
special messenger, was instructed: to deliver, it int 
the hands of the chargé, Gen.. Howard. It is not 
improbable that owing to the untimely death of 


Dec. 1844. 
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Gen. Howard, and. the absence of any representa- 
tive of the United States at the seat of government 
of Texas, Lieut. Stevens may return it to this depart- 
ment. To obviate the inconvenience which might 
-arise from such a state of things, I forward herewith 
a copy of the despatch and accompanying papers. 
- Since the date of the despatch to Mr. Howard, 
information has been received at this department, 
‘through Major Butler, agent for the Cherokee In- 
dians, that Mexican emissaries, or agents of the 
Mexican government, are employed in instigating 
‘the Indian tribes on our southwestern frontier to 
acts of hostility against our citizens, and those of 
Texas, residing in their respective neighborhoods. 


This, if true, is in direct. violation of the treaty of 


amity between the two countrics, of the Sthof April, 

1831; a printed copy of which I herewith forward 

‘to you, calling your attention, at the same time, to 

its 33d article. 

There seems to be but litle doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the information communicated by Major 
Butler; and the President instructs and authorizes 
you, in case the government of Texas should apply 
to you to fulfilthe treaty obligations of the United 
States, to maintain peace and harmony among the 
several Indian nations who inhabit the lends adja- 
cent to the lines and rivers which form the Boutin: 
ries of the two countries, and to restrain, by force, 
all hostilities and incursions on the part of the In- 
dian nations living within our boundaries; and if 
you should, upon examination, consider the grounds 
sufficient to warrant such application, to make requi- 
sition on either or all of the commandants of the 
forcea at forts Jesup, Towson, and Washita, for 
such portions of their respective commands as may 
be deemed necessary for the purpose, to be marched 
and stationed at such points as you may, on consult- 
ation with the ‘fexian authorities, deem best adapt- 
ed to secure the object—either within the limits of 
the United States, or, if requested by the govern- 
ment of Texas, within its limits; it being understood 
that the objects are limited to the fulfilment of our 
treaty stipulations. 

I horewith enclose copies of the orders which have 
been issued by the proper department to the several 
officers in command at the respective posts, to com- 

‘ply with your requisition. You will take care, in 
making the requisitions, to leave a sufficient force at 
the respective stations to protect them and the public 
property against the dangers to which, in your judg- 
ment, (hey may be exposed. 

I aun, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

. ©. CALHOUN. 

To A. J. Donerson, esq, de. 

[Copy ofa despatch trom Mr, Calhoun to Mr. Howard, refer- 
red to in his letter to Mr. Donelson of the 17th of Septem- 
ber, tets] 

DEPARTMENT or Srare, 
Washington, September 10, 1844. 

Sir: Your despatch (No. 1) transmitted through 
General Taylor, enclosing a copy of your corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State of thétrepublic 
of Texas, has been laid before the President, who 
hag given to itthat deliberate consideration which 
its importance claims. , 7 

Ho approves of the construction which you placed 
on the letter of Mr. Nelson, acting Secretary of State 
ad interim, to Mr. Murphy; and on mine to Mr. 
Van Zandt, in relation to ike assurances to which 
the Texian Secretary of State refers in his letter to 
which yours isa reply. But he instructs you to 
assure the government of Texas that he feels the 
full force of the obligation of this government to 
protect ‘Texas, pending the question of annexation, 
against the attacks which Mexico may make on her, 
in consequence of her acceptance of the proposition 
of this government to open negotiations on the sub- 
ject of annexing Texas to the United States. As 
far as it relates to the executive department, he is 

repared to use all its powers for that purpose. 

ut the government of Texas is fully aware that 
they are circumscribed by the constitution within 
narrow limits, which it would not be possible for the 

President to transcend. All that he can do is, to 

make suitable representations to the Mexican gov- 

ernment against the renewal of the war pending the 
question of annexation, and the savage manner in 
which it is proposed to conduct it, accompanied by 
appropriate protests and indications of the feelings 
with which he regards both; and to recommend to 

Congress to adopt measures to repel any attack 

whith may be made. 

In execution of the first, a communication (a copy 
of which is enclosed) has been addressed to our 
minister in. Mexico, and forwarded to him by a 
special messenger, which, it is to be hoped, will not 
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be without éffect.in arresting her hostile movements. 
You will give-a copy of it to the Texian govern- 
ment, and you will assure it that, when Congress 
meets, the President will recommend the adoption of 
measures to protect Texas effectually against the at- 
tacks of Mexico pending the question of annexation. 
He hopes these measures will prove satisfactory to 
the government of Texas, and that no gerious inya- 


sion will be attempted, at least before the meeting - 


of Congress. : aoe 

_ Tenclose.a copy of a despatch to our minister at 
Paris, which you may show to President Houston 
and the Secretary of State. ` It will doubtless be 


satisfactory to them to learn that France is not dis- : 


posed, in any event, to take a hostile attitude in ref- 
erence to annexation. A despatch, of a subsequent 
date to the one to which the enclosed is an answer, 
gives a conversation between Mr. Guizot and_our 
minister, equally satisfactory’as that with tho King. 
He stated, in reply to a question on the part of our 
minister, that France had not agreed to unite with 
England in a protest against annexation. | 

Tam happy to add, in conclusion, that the indica- 
tions of public sentiment are highly favorable to the 
cause of annexation, and that we may now look for- 
ward, with much confidence, to the consummation 
of that great measure at no distant period. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. ©. CALHOUN. 
To Tircuman A. HowARD, esq., &c. 


A. 
[Confidential] 
ÅDJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, September 17, 1844. 

Sır: The general-in-chief has received instructions, 
through the Department of State, from the executive, 
to hold the troops now between the Red and Sabine 
rivers ready to march in case of a requisition being 
made by the United States chargé d'affaires residing 
near the government of ‘Texas, to such point 
within our limits, or those of Texas, as the said 
chargé may designate, in order to restrain any hos- 
tile incursion on the part of the border Indians, as 
required by the provisions of existing treaties. 

ou will please take such. preliminary measures 
as may be deemed necessary to put the greater part 
of the forces under your command, designated 
above, in march for the above purpose, at short no- 
tice. 

Should the apprehended hostilities with the In- 
dians alluded to break out, an officer of rank (prob- 
ably yourself) will be sent to command the United 
States forces placed in the field, and who will re- 
ceive hence further instructions for his govern- 
ment. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

L, THOMAS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
Brig. Gen. Z. TAYLOR, 
Commanding first department, 
Lort Jesup, Louisiana. 


B. 
(Confidential J 
ÅDJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, September 17, 1844. 

Sm: The general-in-chief has received instruc- 
tions, through the Department of State, from the 
executive, to hold the troops within your depart- 
ment, at Forts Towson and Washita, ready to march, 
in case of a requisition being made by the United 
States chargé d'afaires residing near the government 
of Texas, to such point within our limits, or those 
of Texas, as the chargé may designate, in order to 
restrain any hostile incursion on the part of the bor- 
dey Indians, as required by the provisions of exist- 
ing treaties. 

You will please take such preliminary measures 
as may be deemed necessary to put those troops in 
march for the above purpose at short notice. 

It is understood that any requisition that may be 
made upon Forts Towson and Washita will leave at 
least one company at each of those posts to guard 
the same. a 

Should the apprehended hostilities with the In- 
dians alluded to break out, an officer of rank will be 
sent to command the United States forces placed in 
the field, and who will receive hence further instruc- 
tions for his government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

L. THOMAS, 
‘ Asssist. Adjt. Gen. 

Brig. Gen. M. ARBUCKLE, 


Commanding 24 dept., Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
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Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King. 
. >. Department or State, 
‘Washington, August 12, 1844. 

Sir: F have laid your despatch No. 1 before the 
President,-who instructs me to make known to you 
that he has read-it. with much. pleasure, especially 
the portion which: relates. to your cordial reception 
by the King, and his assurance. of friendly feel- 
ings towards the United States. The President 
in particular highly appreciates’ the declaration of 
the King, that, in no. event, would any steps 


-be taken by his government in ` the slightest de~ 


gree hostile, or which would give to: the United 
States just cause of complaint. It was the more 


gratifying from the fact that our previous. infor- 


mation.was calculated to make the impression that 
the government of France was prepared to unite 
with Great Britain in a joint protest against the an~ 
nexation of Texas, and a joint effort to induce her 
government to’ withdraw’ the proposition to annex, 
on condition that Mexico should be made to ac- 
knowledge her independence. He is happy to infer 
from, your-despatch that the information, so far as it 
relates to France, -is,in all probability, without 
foundation: You did not go further than you ought 
in assuring the King that the object of annexation 
would be pursued with unabated vigor, andin giv- 
ing your. opinion that a decided majority of the 
American people were in its favor, and that it would 
certainly be annexed at no distant day. I feel con- 
fident that your anticipation will be fully realized at 
no distant period. Every day will tend to weaken 
that combination of political causes which led to the 
opposition of the measure, and to strengthen the 
conviction that it was not only expedient, but just 
and necessary. í 


You were right ip making the distinction between 
the interest of France and England in reference to 
Texas—or rather, I would. say, the apparent inter- 
ests of the two countries. France cannot possibly 
have any other than commercial interest in desiring 
to sce her preserve her separate independence; while 
it is certain that England looks beyond, to political 


- interests, to which she apparently ‘attaches much 


importanee. But, in our opinion, the interest of- 
both against the measure is more apparent than 
real; and that neither France, England, nor 
even Mexico - herself, has any .in opposition 
to it, when the subject is fairly viewed 
and considered in its whole extent’ and in all its 
bearings. Thus viewed and considered, and as~ 
suming that peace, the extension of commerce, and 
security, are objects of primary policy with them, it 
may, as it seems to me, be readily shown that the 
policy on the part of those powers which would ac- 
guise in a measure so strongly desired by both the 
nited States and Texas, for their mutual. welfare 
and safety, as the annexation of the latter to the 
former, would be far more promotive of those great 
objects than that which would attempt to resist it. 

t is impossible to cast a look at the map of the 
United States and Texas, and to note the long, arti~ 
ficial, and inconvenient line which divides them, 
and then to take into consideration the extraordi~ 
nary increase of population and growth of the form~ 
er, and the source from which the latter must de~ 
rive its inhabitants, institutions, and laws, without. 
coming to the conclusion thatit is their destiny to 
be united, and, of course, that annexation. is merel 
a question of time and mode. Thus regarded, the 
question to be decided would seem to be, whether it 
would not be better to permit it to be done now, 
with the mutual consent of both’parties, and the ac- 
quiescence of these powers, than to attempt to resist 
and defeat it. Ifthe former course be adopted, the 
certain fruits would be the preservation of peace, 
great extension of commerce by the rapid settlement 
and improvement of Texas, and increased security, 
especially to Mexico. The last, in reference to 
Mexico, may be doubted; but I hold it not less 
clear than the other two. À 

{t would be a great mistake to suppose that this 
government has any hostile feelings towards Mexico, 
or any disposition to aggrandize itself at her expense» 
The fact is the very reverse. 

It wishes her well, and desires to see her settled. 
down in peace and security; and is prepared, in the , 
event of the annexation of Texas, if not forced in= | 
to conflict with her, to propose to settle with her 
the question of boundary, and all others growing 
out of the annexation, on the most liberal terms. 
Nature herself has clearly marked the boundary be- 
tween her and Texas by natural limits too strong 
to be mistaken. There are few countries whose 


‘limits are so distinctly marked; and it would be oug 
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desire, if Texas should be united to us, to see them 
firmly established, as‘the most certain means of eg- 
tablishing permanent peace between the two coun- 
‘ines, and strengthening and cementing their friend- 


ship, “Such would be the certain consequence of 


“permitting the annexation to take place now, with 
the acquiescence of Mexico; but very different 
would be the case if it should be attem pted to resist 
‘and defeat it, whether the attempt should be suc- 
‘cessful for the present or not. Any attempt. of the 
‘Kind would, not improbably, lead to a conflict be- 
tween us and Mexico, and involve conse uences, in 
reference to her and: the gensral peace, tone to be 
deplored on both sides, and difficult to be repaired. 
But should that not be the case, and the interference 
of another power defeat the annexation for the 
present, without the interruption of peace, it would 


but postpone the conflict, and render it more fierce f 


and bloody whenever it ‘might occur. Its defeat 
‘would be attributed to enmity and ambition on the 
part of that-power by whose interference it was oc- 
casioned, and excite deep jealousy and resentment 
on the part of our people, who would be ready to 
seize the first favorable opportunity to effect by force 
what was prevented from being done peaceably by 
mutual consent. It is not difficult to see how great- 


ly such a conflict, come when it might, would en-- 


danger the general peace, and how much Mexico 
“might be the loser By oe ee ae : 
In- the mean time, the condition of Texas would 
be rendered uncértain, her settlement and prosperit) 
_ in consequenée retarded, and her commerce crippled, 
“while ‘the general peace would be rendered much 
more insecure. 
If the annexation of Texas should be permitted to 
take place peaceably now, (as it would, without the 
- interference of other powers,) the energies of our 
: people would, for a long time to come, be directed 
` to the peaceable -pursuits of redeeming, and bring- 
ing within the pale of cultivation, improvements, 
and civilization, that large portion of the continent 
lying between Mexico on one side, and the British 
pessessions.on the other, which is now, with little 
exception, a wilderness with a sparse population, 
consisting, for the most part, of wandering Indian 
’ tribes. ; 
It is our destiny to occupy that vast region; to in- 
tersect it with roads and canals; to fill it with cities, 
towns, villages, and farms; to extend over it our re- 
ligion, customs, constitution, and laws; and to pre- 
sent it as a peaceful and splendid addition to the do- 
mains of commerce and-civilization. It is our poli- 
cy to increase, by growing and spreading out~ into 
unoccupied regions, assimilating all we incorporate: 
` in a word, to increase by accretion, and not, through 
conquest, by the addition of masses held together 
by the cohesion of force. No system can be more 
unsuited to . the latter. process, or better adapted to 
the former, than our admirable federal system. If 
it should not be resisted in its course, it will proba- 
bly fulfil its destiny without disturbing our neigh- 
bors, or putting in jeopardy the general peace; but 
if it be opposed by foreign’ interference, a new di- 
rection would be given to oar energy, mueh less fa- 
vorable to harmony with.our neighboxs, and to the 
general peace of the world. 

The chañge: would be undesirable to us, and 
> much less in accordance with what I have assumed 
to be primary objects of policy on the part of France, 
England, and Mexico. ` 

But, to descend to particulars: it is certain that 
while England, like France, desires the indepen- 
dence of Texas, with the view to commercial con- 
nections, it is not less so, that one of the leading 
motives of England for desiring it, is the hope that, 
through her diplomacy and influence, negro slavery 
may be abolished there, and ultimately, by conse- 
quence, in the United States, and throughout the 
whole of this continent. That its ultimate abolition 
throughout the entire continent is an object ardently 
desired by her, we have decisive proof in the decla- 
ration of the Earl of Aberdeen delivered to this de- 
partment, and of which you will find a copy among 
the documents transmitted to Congress with the 
Texian treaty. That she desires its abolition in 
Texas, and-has used her influence and diplomacy to 
effect it there, the same document, with the corres- 
pondence of this department with Mr. Packenham, 
also to be found among the documents, furnishes 
proof not less conclusive. That one of the objects 
of abolishing it there, is to facilitate its abolition in 
the United States, and throughout the continent, is 
manifest from the declaration of the abolition party 
and societies, both in this country and in England. 
In fact, there is good reason to believe that the 


It could not but greatly affect us., 


scheme of abolishing it in Texas, with the view to ` 


its abolition in the United States and over the con- 
tinent, originated with the prominent members of 
the party in the United States; and was first broach- 
ed by them in the (so called) World’s Convention, 
held in London in the 
agency brought to the notice of the British govern- 
ment. ; : 


Now, I hold, not only that France can have no j 


interest in the consummation of this grand sceme, 
which “England hopes -to accomplish ` through 
Texas, if she can defeat the annexation, but’ that 
her interests, and those of all the continental powers 
of Europe, are directly and deeply opposed to it. 

It is too late in the day tò contend that humanity 
or philanthropy, is the great object of the policy of 
England in attempting to abolish African slavery on 
this continent. P do not question but humanity 
may have been one of her leading motives ‘for the 
abolition of the African slave-trade, and that it may 
have had a considerable influence in abolishing 
slavery in her West India possessions; aided, in- 
deed, by the fallacious caléulation that the labor of 
the negroes would. be at least’ as profitable, if not 
more 80, in consequence of the measure. ` She acted 
on the principle that tropical products can be pro- 
duced cheaper by free African labor and East India: 
labor, than by slave labor. She knew full well the 


. value of such products to her commerce, navigation, 


navy, manufactures, revenue, and power.. She was 
not ignorant that the support and the maintenance 
of her political preponderance depended on her trop- 
ical possessions, and had no intention of diminish- 
ing their productiveness, nor any anticipation that 
such would be the effect when the scheme of abol- 
ishing slavery in her colonial possessions was adopt- 
ed. On the contrary, she calculated to combine 
philanthropy with profit and power, as is not unu- 
sual with fanaticism. Experience has convinced 
her of the fallacy of her calculations. She has failed 


in all her objects. ‘The labor of her negroes has. 


proved far less productive, without affording. the 
consolation of having improved their condition. 
The experiment has turned out to be a costly one. 
She expended nearly one hundred millions of, dol- 
lars in indemnifying the owners of the ‘eman- 
cipated slaves. It is estimated that the increased 
price paid since by the people of Great Britain 
for sugar and other tropical productions, in conse- 
quence of the measure, is equal to half that sum; 
and that twice that amount has been expended in 
the suppression of the slave trade; ma ing, to~ 
gether, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars as 
the cost of the experiment: Instead of realizing 
her hope, the result ‘has been a sad disappointment. 
Her tropical products have fallen off to a vast 
amount. Instead of supplying her own wants and 
those of nearly all Europe with them, as formerly, 
she has now, in some of the most important articles, 
scarcely enough to: supply her own. What is 
worse, her own colonies are actually consuming su- 
gar proluced by slave labor, brought direct to Eng- 
land, or refined in bond, and exported and sold in 
her colonies as cheap or eheaper than they can be 
produced there; while the slave trade, instead of 
diminishing, has been in fact carried on to a greater 


extent than ever. So disastrous has been -the result, 


that her fixed capital vested in tropical possessions, 
estimated at the value of nearly five hundred millions 
of dollars, is sad to stand on the brink of ruin. 
But this is not the worst. While this costly 
scheme has had such ruinous effects on the trop- 
ical productions of Great Britain, it has given a 
powerful st mulus, followed by a corresponding in- 
crease of products, to those countries which have 
had the good: sense to shun her example. There 
has been vested, it is estimated by them, in the 
production of tropical products; since 1808, in fixed 
capital, nearly $4,000,000,000, wholly dependent on 
slave labor. In the same period, the value of their 
products has been estima'ed to have risen from 
about $72,000,000 annually, to nearly $220,000,000; 
while the whole of the fixed capital of Great 
Britain, vested -in cultivating tropical products, 
both in the East and West Indies, is estimated 
at only about $836,000,000, and the value. of 
the products annually at about $50,000,000. 
To present a still more ‘striking view of three ar- 
ticles of tropical products, (sugar, coffee, and cot- 
ton,) the British possessions, including the West 
and East Indies, and Mauritius, produced, in 1842, 
of sugar, only 3,993,771 ewt.; while Cuba, Brazil, 
and the United States, excluding other countries 
having tropical possessions, produced 9,600,000 
cwi; of coffee, the British possessions produced 


year 1840, and through its - || 


mee 


retrieve what she has lost by her errors. 


only 27,393,003, while Cuba and Braz: 
201,590,125 pounds; and of cotton, the sh 
sessions, including shipments to China, only: we 
443,446 pounds, while the United States alone: pro~ 
duced 790,479,275 pounds. 000s U REO. 
The above facts and estimates have. all deen 
drawn from a British periodical of high slanding 
and .authority,*.and are believed to be entitled to 
credit. ae Ve tae na ee 
This vast increase of the capital and: production 
on the part of those nations who haye, continued their 
former ‘policy towards the negro race, conipared 
with that of ‘Great Britain, indicates a corresponding 
relative in¢rease of the means of. commerce, naviga- 


‘tion, manufactures, wealth, and power. It. is no 


longer à question of doubt, that the great source of 
wealth, prosperity, and power of ‘the more civilized 
nations of the temperate zone, (especially Europe, 
where the arts have made the greatest advance) de 
pends, iv a` great degree, on the exchange of their 
produce with those of the-tropical regions. So great 
as been the advance made in the arts, both chemi- 
cal and mechanical, within the few last generations, 
that all the óld civilized nations can, with but a small 
part of their labor and capital, supply their respect- 
ive wants: which tends to limit within narrow 
bounds the amoùnt of the commerce between them,” 
and forces them all to seek for markets in the tropi- ~- 
cal regions, and the more’newly settled portions ‘of 
the globe. ‘Those who can best succeed in com- 
manding those markets, have the best prospect of 
outstripping the others in the career of commerce, 
navigation, manufactures, wealth, and power... 
This is seen and felt by British statesmen, and has 
opened their eyes to the errors which they have 
committed. The question now with them is, how 
shall it be counteracted? What has been doné can- 
not be undone. The question is, by what means 
can Great Britain regain and keep a superiority in 
tropical cultivation, commerce, and influence? Or, 
shall that be abandoned, and other nations be. suf. 
fered to acquire- the supremacy, even to the extent . 
of supplying British markets, to the destruction of 
the capital already vested in their production? These 
are the questions which now profoundly oceupy the 
attention of her statesmen, and have the greatest in- 
fluence over her councils. RR z 
In order to regain her superiority, she not only 
secks to revive and increase her own capacity to pro- 
duce tropical productions, but to diminish and de- 
stroy the capacity of those who have so far outstrip- 
ped her in consequence of her error. In pursuit of - 
the former, she has cast her eyes to her East. India. 
possessions—to central and eastern Africa—with the 
view of establishing colonies there, and even to re- 
store, substantially, the slavetrade itself, under. the 
specious name of transporting. free laborers from 
Africa to her West India possessions, in order, if 
possible, to compete successfully with those who 
have fused to follow her.suicidal policy. But 
these all afford but uncertain and distant hopes of 
recovering her lost superiority. Her main reliance ` 
is on the other alternative—to cripple or destroy 
the productions of her successfull rivals.. There is 
but one way by which it can be done, and that is 
by abolishing African slavery throughout this con- 
tinent; and that she openly avows to be the constant 
object of her policy and exertions. It ‘matters not 
how, or from what motive, it may be done—whether 
it be by diplomacy, influence, or force; by secret or 
open means; and whether the motive be-humane’ or 
selfish, without regard to. manner, means, or motive. 
The thing itself, should it be accomplished, would 
put down all rivalry, and give her the undisputed 
supremacy in supplying hérown wants and those of 
the rest of the world; and thereby more than fully 
It would 
give her the monopoly of tropical productions, 
which I shall next proceed to show. 


What would: be the consequence if this object of 
her unceasing solicitude and exertions should be 
effected by the abolition of negro slavery throughout: 
this continent, some idea may be formed. from the 
immense diminution of productions, as has. been 
shown, which has followed abolition in her West 
India possessions. But, as great as that has been, 
it is nothing compared to what would be. the effect 
ifshe should success in abolishing slavery in the 
United States, Cuba, Brazil, and throughout this 
continent. The experiment in -her’ own. colonies 
was made under the most favorable circumstances. : 
Tt was brought about gradually and peaceably,..by. 
the steady and firm operation of the parent country; 
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armed with complete power.to prevent. or crush at 
once all insurrectionary- movements. on the 
-part of the negroes, and able and disposed to 
maintain tothe full the political- and social as- 
cendency of the former masters over their former 
slaves. It is not at all wonderful that the change 
of the relations of master and slave took place, 
under such circumstances, without violence and 
bloodshed, and that-order and peace should have 
been since preserved. Very different would be the 
result of abolition, should. it be effected by her 
influence and exertions in the possessions of other 
countries on: this continent—and_ especially in the 
United States, Cuba, and Brazil, the great cultiva- 
tors of the principal tropical products of America. 
To form a. correct conception of what would be the 
result with them, we must look, not to Jamaica, 
but to St. Domingo, for example. The change 
would be followed by unforgiving hate between the 
two races, and end in a bloody and deadly struggle 
between them for the superiority. Oneor the other 
would have to be subjugated, extirpated, or expelled; 
and desolation would overspread their territories, as 
in St. Domingo, from which it would take centu- 
ries to recover. The end would be, that the supe- 
riority in cultivating the great tropical staples would 
be transferred from them to the British tropical pos- 
sessions. 

They are of vast extent, and those beyond the 
Cape of Good Hopo possessed of an unlimited 
amount of labor, standing ready, by the aid of Brit- 
ish capital, to supply the deheit which would be 
ocensioned by destroying the tropical productions 
of the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other coun- 

tries cultivated by slave labor on this continent, so 
soon as the increased price, in consequence, would 
yield a profit. It isthe successful competition of 
that labor which keeps the prices of the great tropi- 
cal staples so low as to prevent their cultivation 
with profit in the possessions of Great Britain, by 
what she is pleased to call free labor. If she can 
destroy its competition, she would have a monop- 
oly in those productions. She has all the means of 
furnishiag an unlimited supply: vast and fertile pos- 
sessions In both Indies, boundless command of cap- 
ital and labor, and ample power to suppress disturb- 
ances, and preserve order throughout her wide do- 
mains. 

It is unquestionable that she regards the abolition 
of slavery in ‘Texas as a most important step to- 
wards this great object of policy, so much the aim 
of her solicitude and exertions; and the defeat of the 
annexation of Texas to our Union as indispensable 
to the abolition of slavery there. She is too saga- 
cious not to sce what a intal blow it would give to 
slavery in the United States, and how, certainly its 
abolition with us would abolish it over the whole 
continent, and thereby give her a monopoly in the 
productions of the grent tropical staples, and the 
command ef the commerce, navigation, and manu- 
factures of tho world, with an established naval 
ascendency and political preponderance. ‘To this 
continent the blow would be calamitous beyond de- 
scription. kht would destroy, in a great measure, the 
cultivation and production of the great tropical sta- 
ples, amounting annually in valuc to nearly $300,000,- 
000—the fund which stimulates and upholds almost 
every other branch of its industry, commerce, navi- 
gation, and manufactures. The whole, by their 
joint influence, are rapidly spreading population, 
wealth, improvement, and civilization over the 
whole continent, and vivifying, by their overflow, 
the industry of Europe; thereby increasing its popu- 
lation, wealth, and advancement in the arts, in pow- 
er, and in civilization. 

Such must be the result, should Great Britain suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the constant object of her 

` desire. and exertions—the abolition of negro sla- 
very over this continent; and towards the effect- 
ing of which, she regards the defeat of the annexa- 
tion of Texas to our Union so important. Can it 
_be possible that governments so enlightened and 
sagacious as those of France and the other great 
continental powers, can be so blinded by the 
plea of poianiiropy as not to see what must inevi- 
' tably follow, be her motive what it may, should 
she succeed in her object? It is little short of 
mockery to talk of philanthropy, with the examples 
before us of the effects of abolishing negro slavery 
yh her own colonies, in St. Domingo, and the north- 
ern States of our Union, where statistical facts, not 
to be shaken, prove that the freed negro, after the 
experience of sixty years, is in a far worse condition 
than in the other States, where he has been left in 
his former condition. No; the effect of what is call- 
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ed abolition, where the number is few, is not to raise: 
the inferior race to the condition of freemen, but to 
deprive the negro of the guardian care of his owner, 
subject to all the depression and oppression belong- 
ing to his inferior condition. But, on the: other 
hand, where the number is great, and ‘bears a large 
proportion to the whole population, it would be still 
worse. It would be to substitute for the existin 
relation a deadly strife between the two races, to eni 
in the subjection, expulsion, or extirpation of one or 
the other: and such would be the case over the great- 
er part of this continent where negro slavery exists. 
It would not end there; but would in all probabilit 


` extend, by its example, the war of races over all 
South America, including Mexico, and extending to _ 


the Indian as well as to the African race, and make 


the whole one scene of blood and devastation. ` 


Dismissing, then, the stale and unfounded plea of 
philerthropy, can it be that France and the other 
great continental powers—seeing what must be the 
result of the policy, for the accomplishment of which 
England is constantly peering herselt, and that the 
defeat of the annexation of Texas is so important 
towards its consummation—are prepared to back or 
countenance her in her efforts to effect either? What 
possible motives can they have to favor her cherish- 
ed policy? Is it not better for them that they should 
be sa lied with tropical products in exchange for 
their labor, from the United States, Brazil, Cuba, 
and this continent generally, than to be dependent 
On one great monopolizing power for their supply? 
Is it not better that they should receive them at the 
low prices which competition, cheaper means of 
production, and nearness of market, would furnish 
them by the former, than to give the high prices 
which monopoly, dear labor, and great distance 
from market, would impose? Is it not better that 
their labor should be exchanged with a new conti- 
nent, rapidly increasing in population and the ca- 
pacity for consuming, and which would furnish, in 
the course of a few generations, a market nearer to 
them, and of almost unlimited extent, for the prod- 
ucts of their industry and arts, than with old and 
distant-vegions, whose population has long since 
reached its growth? 

The above contains those enlarged views of pol- 
icy which, it seems to me, an enlightened European 
statesman ought to take, in making up his opinion 
on the subject of the annexation of exas, and the 
grounds, as it may be inferved, on which England 
vainly opposes it. They certainly involve consid- 
crations of the deepest importance, and demandin 
the greatest attention. Viewed in connection wit 
them, the question of annexation becomes one of 
the first magnitude, not only to Texas and the 
United States, but to this continent and Europe. 
‘They are presented, that you may use them on all 
suitable occasions, where you think they may be 
with effect; in your correspondence, where it can be 
done with propricty or otherwise. The President 
relies with Confidence on your sagacity, prudence, 
and zeal. Your mission is one of the first magni- 
tude atall times, but cspoeially now; and he feels 
assured that nothing will be lett undone on your part 
to do justice to the country and the government in 
reference to this great measure. 

I have said nothing as to onr right of treating with 
Texas, without consulting Mexico. You so fully 
understand the grounds on which we rest our right, 
and are so familiar with all the facts necessary to 
maintain them, that it was thought necessary to add 
anyone in reference to it. 

am, sir, very a alas our obedient ser- 
vant, . ©. CALHOUN. 
Winam R. Kina, esq., &c. 


Mr. Shannon to Mr. Calhoun. 
[Extract] 
Mexico, Oct. 28, 1844. 

Sır: Your despatch of the 10th September last 
reached me on the 12th instant; and, in compliance 
with your instructions, | lost no time in addressing 
to the Minister of Foreign Relations of this gov- 
ernment a communication expressive of the views of 
the President of the United States in relation to a 
renewal of the war on the part of Mexico against 
Texas, and to the manner in which it is proposed 
to be conducted.” Accompanying this despatch, you 
will find a copy of this communication, marked No. 
1. 1 have received no reply, as yet, to this note, and 
cannot say when one may be expected. President 
Santa Anna is at his hacienda, near Jalapa; and 


“until he can be heard from, no reply will be given. 


‘The uncertainty of the time when a reply will be 
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| received has determined me to delay this despatch 


no longer. $ 
. g * * * x * 


: Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon: s 
[No. 1.] LEGATION or THÈ UNITED STATES, 
- =" Mexico, October 14, 1844. 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and min- 


ka 


‘ister plenipotentiary, of the United States of Amer- 


ica, has the honor to inform his excellency M. C- 
Rejon, minister of foreign relations and government 


of the republic of Mexico, that the President of the 
United States has learned with deep regret. that the 


-Mexican government has announced its determina- 


tion to renew the war against the republic of Texas, 


‘and is. now engaged in extensive preparations with 


a view to an early invasion of its territory; and in- 
structs the undersigned to protest, in the most sol- 
emn form, both against the invasion at this time, 
and the manner in which it is proposed to be con 
ducted. ; 

. The orders of: the commander of the army of the 
north, (General Woll,) issued on the 20th of June 
last, and the decrée of the ‘provisional President of 
Mexico, of the 17th of June, 1843, leave no noubt 
as to the manner in which the war is to be conduct- 
ed. The decree makes the general-in-chief. of: di- 
vision of the army, and the commandants-general 
of the coast and frontier, responsible for its exact 
fulfilment. It was under this ‘responsibility, it 
would seem, that General Woll, to whom the ‘Fex- 
ian frontier was assigned, issued his order of ‘the 
20th of June. 

After announcing that the war was renewed 
against Texas; that all communication with it 
must’ cease; and that every individual, of what- 
soever condition, who. may have’ communication. 
with it, shall be regarded as a traitor, and, as such, 
punished according to.the articles of war,—it states 
that every. individual who may be found at the 
distance of one league from the left bank of the Rio 
Bravo will be regarded as a favorer and an accom- 
plice of the usurpers of that part ofthe national 
territory, and asa traitor to Mexico, and, after a 
mammary military. trial, sha)l be punished accord- 
ingly. Italso states that every individual who ma: 
be embraced in the foregoing, and who may be ras 
enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to 
the supreme government, shall be pursued until 
taken or put to death. 

In what spirit the decree of the 17th June, which 
the order is intended to fulfil, isto be executed, the 
fate of the party under General Sentmanat, at Ta- 
basco, affords an illustration. Under-it, they were 
arrested and executed, without hearing or trial, 
against the express provision of the constitution and 
the sanctity of treaties, which were m vain invoked 
for their protection. 

Ifthe decree itself was thus enforced, in time of 
peace, against the subjects of foreign powers, some 
faint conception may be formed of the barbarous 
and inhuman spirit in which the order of General 
Woll may be expected to be executed against the 
inhabitants of ‘Texas, and all who may in any wa 
aid their eause, or even have communication witl 
them. ‘ 

It was under a decree of a similar character, is- 
sued on the 30th October, 1835, but not so compre- 
hensive or barbarous in its provisions, that the exc- 
cution of Fannin and his party was ordered, in a 
former invasion. This decree was limited to foreign- 
ers who should land at any port of Mexico, or arrive 
by land, and having hostile intentions, or who should 
introduce arms or munitions of war.to. be used atany 
pace inrebellion,or placed in the hands of his enemies. 

lighly objectionable as were its provisions, the or- 
der of General Woll, intended to carry out that of 
June, 1843, goes far beyond it. It embraces every 
individual who may be found east of a line drawn 
three miles east of the Rio Bravo, without distine- 
tion of age or sex, foreigners or citizéns, condition 
or vocation. All, of every description, are to be 
treated as traitors. It proclaims, in short, a warof 
extermination; all are to be destroyed or driven out, 
and ‘Texas left a desolate waste. 

Such is the barbarous mode in which the govern- 
ment of Mexico has proclaimed to. the world it is 
her intention to conduct the war. And here the in- 
quiry naturally arises—what is her object in renew- 
ing at this time a war, to be thus conducted, which 
has been virtually suspended for eight years, and 
when her resources are known to be so exhausted 
as to leave her without the means of fulfiling her en- 
gagements? But one object can be assigned, and 
that is to defeat the annexation of Texas to the 


| United States. She knows full well that the meage 
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ure is still pending, ‘and that the rejection of the 
treaty has but postponed it: ‘She knows that when 
Congress adjourne 
ready to. be. taken 
meeting and that it is at present actively canvassed 
by-the people throughout the Union. Sheis not ig- 
. norant thatthe decision will in all probability be in 
its favor, unless it should be ‘defeated by some 
‘movement exterior to the United. States. The pro- 
jected invasion of Texas by Mexico, at this time, is 
that movement; and it is intended to effect it, either 
by conquering and subjugating Texas to her power, 
_or by forcing her to withdraw -her proposition for 
annexation, and) to form: other connections less ac- 
ceptable to her. : 5 
The United States cannot, while the measure of 
annexation is pending, stand quietly by, and per- 
mit either of these, results. It has been a measure 
of policy long cherished, and deemed indispensable 
to their safety and welfare; and has accordingly 
been an object steadily pursued by all parties, and 


the. acquis 


ition of the territory made the subject of 


Negotiation by almost every administration for the. 


last twenty years. This policy may be traced to 
the belief, generally entertained, that Texas was 
embraced in the cession of Louisiana by France to 
the United States in 1803, and was improperly sur- 
rendered by the treaty of Florida in 1819; connected 
with the fact thata large portion of the territory 
lies in the valley of the Mississippi, and is indis en- 
sable to the defence of a-distant and important Eon 
tier. -The hazard of a conflict of policy upon im- 
portant points--between the United States and one 
of the leading European owers, since the recogni- 
tion of Texas, has rendered the acquisition still 
more essential to their safety and welfare, and ac- 
cordingly has increased in proportion the necessity 
of acquiring it. Acting under the conviction of ‘this 
necessity, and the impression that the measure 
would be permanently defeated by a longer post- 
ponement, the President of the United States in- 
vited Texas to renew the proposition for annexa- 
tion. lt was accepted by her, and, as has been 
stated, is still pending. And here the question again 
recurs, Shall the United States quietly stand by, on 
the eve of its consummation, and permit the meas- 
ure to be defeated by an invasion by Mexico? And 
shall they suffer Texas, for having accepted an in- 
Vitation to’ join them, aud consummate a measure 
alike essential to her and their permanent peace, 
welfare, and safety, to be desolated, her inhabitants 
to be butchered or driven. out; or, in order to avert 
so greata calamity, to be forced, against her will, 
into other alliances, which would terminate in pro- 
ducing lasting hostilities between her and them, to 
the permanent danger of both? 


The President has fully and deliberately exam- ! 


ined the subject, and has come to the conclusion 


that honor and humanity, as well as the safety and | 


welfare of the United States; forbid it; and he would 
accordingly be compelled to regard ‘the invasion of 
Texas by Mexico, while the question of annexation 
is pending, as highly offensive to the United States. 
He entertains no doubt that they had a right to in- 
vite her to renew the proposition for annexation; 
and that she, as an independent state, had a right to 


accept the invitatidn, without consulting Mexico or | 
asking her leave. Hle regards Texas, in every re- | 
spect, as independent as Mexico, and as competent- 
to transfer the whole-or part of her territory, as she | 


is to transfer the whole or part of hers. Notto in- 
sist on the unquestionable right of Texas to be re- 
garded and treated in all respects as an independent 
power, on the ground that she has successfully re- 
sisted Mexico, and preserved her independence 


for nine years, and has been recognised by other | 


powers as independent, it is. only necessary to recur 
to the constitution of 1824, to show that she is per- 
fectly entitled to be so regarded and treated. Under 
that constitution, she, with Coahuila, formed a sepa- 
rate State, constituting one member of the federation 
of the Mexican States, with a right secured to Texas, 
by the constitution, to form a separate State as soon 
as her population would warrant it. The several 
States of the federation were equal in rights, and 


equally independent of each other; and remained so | 
until 1838, when the constitution was subverted by 


the army, and all the States which dared to resist 
were subjugated and consolidated into one, by force, 
except Texas. She stood up bravely in defence of 
her rights and independence, and successfully as- 
serted them on the battle-ground of San Jacinto in 
1836, and has ever since maintained them. ‘The con- 
stitution, then, of 1824, made her independent, and 
her valor and. her sword have since maintained 


x it was pending in both houses, ’ 
up and acted upon at its next - 


Report of the Secretary of War: - 
herso. She has been acknowledged to be sé by 
- three of the leading powers of Christendom, and is 
regarded by all as such, except by Mexico herself. 
She neither now stands, nor ever has stood, in rela- 
tion to Mexico as a rebellious:pravince or depart- 
ment struggling to obtain independence after throw- 
ing off her yoke; much less as a band of lawless in- 
truders and usurpers, without government or politi- 
cal existence, as Mexico would have the. world to 


them is that of having been independent members of 
what was once a federal government, but now sub- 
verted by force; the weaker of-which has success- 
fully resisted, against fearful odds, the attempts of 
the stronger to conquer and Subject her to its power. 
It is in this light that the United States regard her; 
and in that they had the right to invite her to renew 
the proposition for annexation, and to treat with 
ker for admission ‘into the Union, without giving 
any just offence to Mexico, or violating any obliga- 
tion, by treaty or otherwise, between us and her. 
Nor will our honor, any more than. our. welfare 
and safety, permit annexation to be defeated by an 
invasion of Texas while the question is pending. If 
Mexico has thought proper to take offence, it is the 
United States, who ; 


which should be held responsible; and we, as the 
responsible party, cannot, ‘without implicating our 
honor, permit another to suffer in our place. Enter- 
taining these views, our-honor and. interests being 
both involved; Mexico will make a great mistake if 
she-supposes that the President can regard with in- 
difference the renewal of the war which she has pro- 
claimed against Texas. : 

But another, and still more elevated consideration, 
would forbid him to regard the invasion with in- 
difference. Strong as the objections to it, of itself, 
are, in connection with existing circumstances, those 
to the manner in which it is proclaimed: it will be 
conducted are still more so. If honor and interest 
forbid a tame acquiescence in the renewal of the 
war, the voice of humanity cries aloud against the 
pioneered mode of conducting it- Al the world 

ave an interest that the rules and usages of war, ag 
established between civilized nations in modern 
times, should be respected, and are in duty bound 
to resist their violation, in order to preserve them. 
In this case, that duty is pre-eminently ours. We 
are neighbors; the nearest to thescene of the pro- 
posed atrocities; the most competent to judge, from 
our proximity, and, for the same reason, enabled 
the more readily to interpose. For the same reason, 
also, our sympathies would be more deeply roused 
by the scenes of misery which would present them- 
selves on all sides, not to mention the dangers to 
which we must be exposed, in consequence of an 
invasion so conducted, near a distant and weak 
frontier, with numerous and powerful bands of In- 
dians in its vicinity. : 

If anything can add to these strong objections to 
the manner in which it is proclaimed the war will 
be waged, it is the fiction, regardless of the sem- 
blance of reality, to which the government of Mexi- 
co has resorted as a` pretext for the decree of the 
17th of June, 1843, and the orders of General Woll 
of the 20th of June Jast. Finding nothing in the 
conduct or people of Texas to justify their barbar- 
ous character, and palpable violation of the laws of 
nations and humanity, it has assumed, in wording 
them, that there is no such government or commu- 
nity as Texas; that the individuals to be found there 
are Jawless intruders and usurpers, without political 
existence, who may be rightfully treated as a gang of 
pirates and outcasts from socicty, and,as such, are 
notentitled to the protection of the laws of nations 
or humanity. In this assumption the government 
of Mexico obstinately persists, in spite of. the well- 
known fact, universally admitted by all except it- 
self, that the colonists who settled Texas, instead of 
being intruders and usurpers, were invited to settle 
there, first under a grant of the Spanish authority to 
Moses Austin, which was afterwards confirmed by 
the Mexican authority; and afterwards by similar 
grants from the State of Coahuila and Texas, which 
it was authorized to make by the constitution of 
1824. They came there, then, as invited gucsts;— 
not invited for their own interests, but for those of 
Spain and Mexico, in order to protect a'weak and 
helpless province from wandering tribes of Indians; 
to improve, cultivate, and render productive, wild 
and almost uninhabited wastes; and to make that 
valuable which was before worthless. 


ger and difficulty, which nothing but American en- 


ence. 
- ters, as they are assumed to be: by the go 


believe. On the contrary, the true relation between: | 


Jn invited a renewal ‘of the propo- « 
sition, and not Texas, who accepted the invitation, : 


All this they effected at great cost and much dan- l 


ergy and industry, and perseverance oul : 
overcome——not only unaided by: Mexico: but in de= 
spite ofthe impediments caused ‘by her interfere | - 
Instead, then, of-a lawless band òf adventu~ 
: KASSIN e government: 
of Mexico, these invited colonists. becathe; inafew. . 
years, constituent portions of one of the members of 
the Mexican federation; and, since their Separation, 
have established wise and. free ‘institutions, ander 
the influénce of which they have enjoyed" peace and 
security; while their-energy and industry, protected. ` 
by equal laws, have widely extended: the limits of 
cultivation and improvement. ` It: is such a people, 
living under such institutions, successfully resisting 
all attacks from the period: of their separation nine 
years ago, and who , have’ been- recognised 
and admitted into the family of nations, that exico 
has undertaken to'regard as a lawless: banditti, and 
against whom, as such, she has proclaimed ‘a war 
of extermination; forgetful of ` their exalted and: 
generous humanity in refusing to exercise the just. 
right of retaliation when, in a former invasion, vic- 
tory placed in their hands the most ample means of 
doing so. The government of Mexico may delude 
itself by its fictions, but it cannot delude the rest-of 
the world. It will be held responsible, not by what. - 
it may choose to regard as facts, but what até in 
reality such, and acknowledged so to be by all, save 
itself. f : ' I 
Such are the views entertained by the President 
of the United States in regard to the proposed inva - 
sion while the question of annexation is pending, 
and of the barbarous and bloody manner in which 
it is proclaimed it will be conducted; ‘and, in con 
formity to his instructions, the undersigned solemn- 
ly protests against, both, as highly injurious and 
offensive to the United States. , < 

The undersigned, while making this protest and 
declaration, has been instructed at the same time to 
repeat to his excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Relations and Government of Mexico, what wag . 
heretofore communicated. to him by the chargé 
d’affaires of the United States, in’ announcing the 
conclusion of the treaty,—that the measure was: 
adopted in no spirit of hostility to Mexico; and that 
if annexation should be consummated, the United ` 
States will be prepared to adjust all questions grow-, 
ing out of it, Including that of boundary, on the 
most liberal terms. i . 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to his excellency M. C. Rejon, Minister of © 
Foreign Relations and Government of the re üblic 
of Mexico, the assurance of his distinguished con- 


sideration. 
WILSON SHANNON. | 


To his Excellency M. C. Reson, ‘ 
Minister of Foreign Relations, &c. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF’ WAR. 
. War Derarrment, Nov. 30, 1844. 


Sir: In fulfilment of an official duty, I have the 
honor to submit to you the annual report of the 
affairs of the War Department, embracing such sug- 
gestions and observations as my connection with its 
administration seem to authorize me in presenting 
for your consideration. 

The functions of the War. Department, compre- 
hending not only the direction and the control of 
the military establishment, but also that of pen- 
sions and bounties for military service—of improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors—of the mineral lands 


- and of all Indian affairs,—render the distribution of 


these duties among the several bureaus, besides a 
matter of great convenience, one of almost absolute 
necessity. And the wisdom of that administration 
which thus separated and distributed these various 
duties of the department, is every day manifesting 
itself by the efficiency, economy, and promptness 
with which the heads of the bureaus discharge 
their respective offices. ' 
I refer you to the accompanying documents, 
(numbered from 1 to 10,) being the reports. of the 
commanding general of the arn.y, and ofthe off- 
cers at the head of the bureaus, for all details re~ 
lating to the civil and military service of the depart- 
ment. i 
The military establishment of the United States 
has been organized for times of peace, with an eye 
to the closest economy in the public expenditure, 
without sacrificing the efficiency of the troops, but 
chiefly with the object of preserving and keeping 
up that military knowledge and discipline, without 
which a nation ‘is never prepared-to assert her own 


dignity, nor even to defend her ‘soit from invasion, 


Dec. 1844. 
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‘except at great and unnecessary loss. Organization 
and discipline have always been the means of mili- 
tary power. In modern times, wealth, population, 
and skill in the mechanic arts, are necessary to ena- 
ble a nation to sustain a serious and protracted con- 
test with any of the great powers of the world. 
We are deficient in- none of these elements. If our 
power is properly developed and directed, we shall 

e found fully able to cope with any nation. We 
have every materiel of war, except sulphur, in great 
abundance within our own territory, and the enter- 
prise and well-established mechanical skill among 
our own citizens to construct its most formidable 
implements. A war, therefore, should our honor or 
safety demand it, would be a self-sustaining measure 
with us, bringing out the many natural resources of 
the country, keeping all the internal channels of 
fyrade in full activity, and creating a constant de~ 
mand for every product of our domestic manufac- 
tures. 

The regular force, consisting of eight regiments 
of infantry, four of artillery, and.two of dragoons, 
is under the command of the major general of the 
army. Its disposition, condition, and movements, 
will be found in his report. If information more in 
detail should be required, it will be furnished by a 
reference to the registers and reports of the adjutant 
general. 

I have had Fort Kent, in the Madawaska settle- 
ment, (our recent acquisition on the northeastern 
frontier,) occupied, so as to give the countenance and 
fostering protection of our government to its inhab- 
‘itants, many of whom have not yet realized their 
being citizens of the republic. A road leading di- 
rectly from Bangor to that fort, agreeably to a 
recent survey, which greatly diminishes the dis- 
tance, is important and necessary as a military 
work, and should be constructed with a view 
also to great economy in public transportation. 
The expediency of the work, and the necessity of 
further attention by this department to our north- 
eastern frontier, are not likely to be superseded by 
the final adjustment and demarcation of the treaty 
‘line, when we reflect that a contiguous foreign na- 
tion must unavoidably, for a portion of the year, 
make the circuit of that boundary in conducting the 
military intercourse between her different prov- 
inces. 

I have had a military post established at Copper 
Harbor, on the extremity of the peninsula which juts 
out farinto Lake Superior from the middle of its 

` southern shore. Besides giving protection to the 
Indians and miners, and preserving order in a new 
settlement of such a mixed rope forms one 

@ point in the new cordon, which the general exten- 
sion of our settlements and the enlargement of our 
territories by Indian treaties are about rendering 
necessary to be established in accordance with the 
policy which has heretofore been adopted on our 
northwestern frontier. With two intermediate 
posts, between St. Peters, the head of navigation 
on the Mississippi river, and Copper Harbor, this 
new cordon will be complete. “The Fur company’s 
post, at La Pointe, near Fond du Lac, should be one; 
and the Portage, on the water communication be- 
tween Lake Superior, near Fond du Lac and St. 
Peters, the other. . 

With a view to the policy to which I now advert, 
and to preserve the military posts already establish- 
ed upon our lake frontier, it is proper 1 should rec- 
ommend the appropriation of funds to renew the 
buildings of Fort Gratiot, commanding the straits 
between Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair, and of 
Fort Brady at the Falls of St. Mary, upon the outlet 
of Lake Superior, originally constructed in haste 
and of slight and perishable materials. ‘The usual 
liberal allowance for constructing military roads in 
the Territories can no where be more judiciously 
granted than for the country south of Lake Superior. 
‘When such communications shall be well opened, 
and a canal at the Falls of St. Mary—a work much 
urged upon us by national considerations—shall be 
constructed, this frontier would be capable of re- 
ceiving supplies, and be well secured in a military 
point of view, besides the enhancement which 
would thereby be given to the value of the public 
lands, and the encouragement for their occupation 
by a mining and other population, possessing the 
skill and the capital to explore, develope, and 
bring into market the mineral treasures of the 
country. . . 

The remounting of the second regiment of dra- 
goons will enlarge the very best force for military 
service in the prairies—an indispensable duty now 
devolving on the government. As long asa foreign 


territory makes so marked an encroachment into 
the natural boundary of our southwestern frontier, 
Fort Jesup, ora postin the rear of it upon the Sa- 
bine, must remain one of the most important mil- 
itary positions on any of our frontiers. In addition 
to the propriety of having a large force stationed 
there, it was increased by the necessary detention 


of the rifle regiment, preparatory to its being re- - 


converted into the second regiment of dragoons, 
whose proper station is in the Indian country. | 


Without destroying the military departments, as ” 


established by a general order of the 12th day of 
July, 1842, and at the same time preserving the 
command and the control of the major general, com- 
manding in chief, over the forces of the line, I have 
reinstated the two geographical divisions of the 
army. In making this reinstatement I have reserved, 
as convenient for military purposes, from the 
command of the generals of geographical divisions, 
the fourth department, commanded te Brevet Brig- 
adier General Brady, and the ninth, at present com- 
manded in Florida by Brevet Brigadier General 
Worth. 

The termination of the Florida war and the tranquil- 
lity which prevails there under the vigilant eye of 
the officer in command, have lcd to the withdrawal 
of most of the troops from that territory. They 
have generally returned to their former posts and 
garrisons. I feelassured that the instructions, which 
issued in conformity to your suggestions, from this 
department on the 18th day of October last, to the 
general commanding in Florida, will, without inju- 
rious delay, hasten the gradual and humane removal 
of the few Seminoles remaining in that country, so 
as to secure its people from every apprehension of 
change in that pacific disposition by which those In- 
dians appear to have been governed since the termi- 
nation of the war. 

Efficiency and military spirit are much improved 
by keeping troops in mass. Central depots on 
healthy sites, whether forts or not, so that they are 
readily accessible from all points where the service 
of the regiment might be required, are the best loca- 
tions for the barracks of troops. In several of the 
seacoast fortifications, the plan of defence has exclu- 
ded, as barracks and quarters for the garrison, sep- 
arate and exposed buildings; but, providing instead 
thereof, and in the body of the rampart, bomb-proof 
accommodations, designed to avail for the comfort, 
health, and safety of the troops, as well as for the 
proper defence of the works, under all the circum- 
stances of actual warfare and of sieges. Proper and 
well-designed as the casemates no doubt are for 
these objects, I have nevertheless formed the opin- 
ion, from my limited personal observation, thatit is 
advisable, in time of peace, to afford the assembled 
troops and the hospitals barrack establishments, on 
airy and spacious sites, separate from the forts. 
With this impression upon my mind—an impres- 
sion which seems to prevail throughout the army— 
I would be remiss in my duty did 1 not express the 
hope that Congress may authorize and appropriate 
funds for the erection of barracks at the necessary 
points on the seaboard; care being taken that, by 
their location and construction, they shall not inter- 
fere with the proper purpose and action of the forti- 
fications. 

Connected with the subject of barracks and ac- 
commodations for the soldicrs, 1 cannot omit the 
opportunity to recommend to Congress to authorize 
the substitution of the single iron for the double 
wooden bedstead, and the erection of buildings for 
religious worslup and schools at all our permanent 
fortifications. he first would add to the comfort, 
health, and cleanliness of the soldier, and the two 
latter would certainly elevate his moral condition— 
an object to which the national legislature has so far 
benevolently and effectually attended, as to give to 
the rank-and-file of the army an elevation of charac- 
ter not to be found in the military service of other 
countries. 

Of the horse, or light field artillery, we have now 
four companies well drilled and expert in their exer- 
cises, and. yet defective in their organization. To 
make these companies fully efficient, and to enable 
them to receive all the instruction which so valua- 
ble an arm of the military service demands, and to 
afford the full and proper example to other portions 
of the army, it is necessary that legal authority 
should be given for the enlistment of a rew addition- 
al men to each of these companies. The increase 
would be valuable, and the expense inconsiderable. 
It would obviate, too, the necessity of resorting to 
an expedient adopted in general orders of the 17th of 


October last, by the commanding general of the. 


army, from his very proper and earnest. desire to: 
extend the peculiar instruction now. imparted tò 
those light companies . of artillery by periodical ` 
changes in their regiments, and to have: the numa | 
ber of men necessary at each school of exercise fo- 
maneuvre with a full, instead-of a partial -battery. 
The horse artillery is”generally injudiciously. stas 
tioned when in forts, for itis emphatically. an arm 
for open field service. Superiority in horse.artille- ` 
ry in the French revolutionary . wars generally: .ge- 
cured the victory. It is. therefore an. arm ‘which 
cannot with impunity be neglected, It should ‘be 
stationed in time of peace in the interior, or in the 
western States, where forage and horses are cheap, 
and where it would probably also. serve to more ad- 
vantage, as a model for forming spirited uniformed 
volunteer companies, that portion of the militia, the 
most efficient andthe more to be encouraged. 

I visited the military academy at West Point 
during the examination, and must unite my. com- 
mendations of this valuable institution to the many 

which have been so repeatedly bestowed upon it by 
all my predecessors. Its great. prototype, the cele~ 
brated Polytechnique, the creation. of that greatand 
bold convention, which, with all, its faults, showed 
that liberty in its very excesses still paid. homage 
to mind and science—this school, so identified with 
the glory of France, and so instrumental in the dif- 
fusion of modern science, has been twice disbanded - 
on account of its republican tendency; while ardent 
but jealous lovers of freedom in our own country 
attack the strongest, if not the only democratic element 
of our military system with, I apprehend, a mista- 
ken and groundless charge of aristocratic tendency. 
The register of appointments of cadets affords ample 
testimony of the impartiality which follows the prac- 
tice adopted by the department, in the nominations 
to the academy, and that a great portion of the selec- 
tions are made from those conditions in our society 
the least likely to imbibe principles, in the course of 
a valuable education, at variance with the free re- 

ublican institutions of the country. Neither should 
it be overlooked, that the knowledge and.science ac- 
quired at the academy are equally and fairly diffused; 
and in very many and highly important instances, 
the graduates, whether they continue in the army, 
or are restored to private life, are engaged in the ex~ 
ecution of civiland commercial works throughout 
the country. , 

Whilst, in my opinion, neither good sense nor 
sound policy can sustain a proposition to cut off the 
very principle of vitality from a military establish- 
ment, yet it must be admitted that the average sup- 
ply of new members toan army must be made to 
depend upon its size; and it certainly should not be 
allowed much to exceed the annual number of casu- 
alties, causing vacancies in the service; otherwise 
the lower grade, if left open to it, would at. times 
become so encumbered with numbers, as to close 
the avenue for future accessions and promotions. 
The tables of the adjutant general’s office show that 
the average number of vacancies, from all casual- 
ties in the army,is about thirty; which, therefore, 
should be the limit of annual promotions from the 
academy, or of new appointments in the army. The 
vacancits are usually anticipated by attaching the 
graduates of the academy tothe army as brevet sec- 
ond lieutenants. Itis objected that the many graduates 
thus carried into the army by brevet commissions, 
have been so great as to swell that class of young 
officers, not very justly designated as ‘“supernumera- 
ry,” toa number unnecessary and burdensome up- 
on the government. This would be true if all the 
officers belonging to regiments and companies were 
actually present and performing regimental duty; 
but the records of the adjutant general’s office show 
that one officer is necessarily absent from each com- 
pany to perform duty in the general staff, at the mili- 
tary academy; in the general recruiting service, &., 
including also those on leave of absence, and a very 
few occasionally engaged on some special duty. 
When regard is paid to the officers thus drawn off, it 
will be found there is no redundancy; and the teeh- 
nical military term “supernumerary” Is unjustly ap- 
plied in our service, where all are attached, and ac- 
tually engaged upon public duty. 

The number of this class of officers depends upon 
casualties, and of course so vibrates as at times to . 
have required appointments direcily from civil life. 

So long, therefore, as those brevet second heuten- 
ants are actually necessary, and engaged in public 
service, and whilst itmay be deemed the policy of 
the country to secure and preserve an amount of 


military skill and knowledge which’ might be dif. 


fased and employed with advantage and eflietency 


a 
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through a larger army, if our safety demanded the 
increase, T'trust ‘that public expediency may be so 


brought to. bear upon this subject as to save and 


continue those young officers in a profession for 
which they kavo been well and leboridusly educated, 
and encouraged to enter by the institutions of their 
country. - : 

‘What may be the effect of the reduction of the 
‘number of cadets appointed. agreeably to the pro- 
“visions of the recent act of Congress of Ist March, 
'1843, is yet to be discovered. . If the consequences 
of that act, when fairl brought out, shall so dimin- 
ish the classes of graduates that they will not be 
equal to the casual annual vacancies in the army, 
would it not be proper to pause, and suspend the 
feats of any contemplated measure in relation to 
the brévet second lieutenants until it shall be ascer- 
~tained by experience whether that class of young 
officers will not be gradually. reduced, and finally 
absorbed, by the operation of the present law? I 
think such will be the ultimate effect, notwithstand- 


ing it may safely be admitted asa good rule to be — 


‘established, not to permit the anticipation of more 
than the probable vacancies in the army in promot- 
ing ä graduating class. This result may the more 
safely be relied upon, unless the present admirable 
system should be departed from, and graduation be- 

come a mere form incidental to, and necessarily fol- 
lowing, an appointment as cadet.: Itis only while a 
high proficiency shall be rigidly exacted from each 
cadet, that this school will retain its ‘reputation. If, 

; however, a mistaken leniency shall ever be allowed 

‘to impair this, it will then no longer be a merit to 
graduate at this institution. lts reputation depart- 
ing, true friends of science and learning would de- 
mand its disbandment. 

In closing my remarks upon the academy, I cannot 
avoid the ee of my earnest desire that a joint 
committee of Congress may ‘be appointed and ‘ena- 

` bled to visit and make a close and rigid inspection of 
the institution; to report its condition, and such 
amendments as they might deem to be expedient. 

If legislative engagements render the selection of 
such a committee impracticable, I think it would 
then be proper to restore to this department the au- 
thority to appoint an annual board of visiters. 

I do not consider it to be disadvantageous in the 
military service of a republic to encourage resigna- 
tions, thereby causing enough vacancies to afford 

` reasonable opportunities of promotions. Advance- 
ment in rankis the best stimulant to the zeal of the 
promising officer.: Without discussing the policy of 

a pension system, such as would arise from a half- 
pay or retired list, I shall venture the proposition 
that no army can ever endanger the republic, if its 
officers, after any term of years of service, again 
become simply private citizens. Expediency, there- 
fore, leads to the eneouragement of resignations. 
This encouragement should be founded in justice 
to the faithful servant of the public. Twenty-five 
years continuous service is enough to exact from 
any man, and it may safely be assigned as a general 
limit of the greatest efficiency ofan officer. It would 
also enable him to retire at a time of life when still 
young enough to enter upon other. pursuits. I 
would, therefore, submit the proposition for the pas- 
sagė of a law entitling an officer, after twenty-five 
gas good and faithful service, to:a section of public 
and, and two years’ furlough on full pay, with the 
condition, should he avail himself-of this privilege, 
tnat his commission be vacated at the termination: of 
his furlough. ‘Che officer thus voluntarily retiring 
would carry with him valuable information into the 
ranks of civil life, which might be applied to the in- 
struction of the militia, and would always be availa- 
ble upon any emergency requiring the employment 

- of military experience. Í 

Officers of staff corps are unavoidably exposed, 
from the nature of their duties, to serious expenses, 
and cannot practisé that economy in their living, or 
derive any of the advantages incident to fixed posts 
and stations. On these accounts, it is believed, the 
laws have given to such officers a slight increase of 
pay. When officers of the line are assigned to staff 
duties, they are exposed to the same causes of in- 
creased expense, but do not receive the increased 
pay. Itis therefore suggested, as an act of justice, 
that provision should be made by law, granting to 
officers of the line the same pay, emoluments and 
allowances now given to officers of the same grade of 
the staff corps in which those officers of the line 
may be detuiled for service. 

he constriction.of the fortifications or permanent 


defences of the Hele is an essential branch of the | 
n 


military profession. all countries it is the. pecu- 
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liar function of the engineers of the army. These 
works, costing great sums and requiring many years 
for their completion, ought, therefore, to be mature- 
ly devised with aview to the future’ as well as the 
present state of the country.. Some of the larger 
works on the north§ Atlantic seacoast.have been 
completed; and at-this moment the system 
of defence. is so. "advanced that there is no 
important post north of Cape Hatteras unpro- 
vided with the means of vigorous resistance against 
any insult from merely a naval force. Troops are 
not likely to be tempted to debark on any of the 
densely settled parts of our coast: if they were, I 
do not doubt that their first efforts would be directed 
to regain their ships. But ina national matter of 
this kind, where such immense interests are at 
stake, we should not desist short of the achieve- 
ment.of full security; nor should we be directed in- 
toany course which is without the sanction of ex- 
perience. The policy of this system of defence by 
permanent fortifications is every day more impres- 
sively brought to the public mind by our rapid’ad- 
vancement in population and all the means of na- 
tional wealth—by the increase -of our ‘large towns 
and cities, which everywhere, upon our frontier, 
and the gulf and sea coast, display the vigor of the 


| country, and at the same time its exposure to for- 


eign aggression. I therefore invite attention to some 
prominent positions in this system of national de- 
fence more essentially demanding the means of com- 
mencing the works. 

‘Whilst Fort McHenry—~a work of inferior force 
—is ‘available to resist a particular kind of hostile at- 
tack upon Baltimore, it forms the only defence by 
fortification to that important city. “The true de- 
fence and safety of Baltimore will, it is believed, be 
found in the erection of permanent works on Soller’s 
Point Flats, about ten miles below the city. Let 
the proposed fort upon those flats be completed, and 
the inhabitants of that city will no longer have oc- 
casion to apprehend a second battle of North Point. 

The resumption of the work upon Fort Dela- 
ware, at the Pea Patch, is anxiously desired by all 
those interested in the commerce and the country of 
the Delaware, in the defence of Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Newcastle, of the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake canal, and of the Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia railroad. 7 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars, reappropvi- 
ated at the last session of Congress, if it can be 
rendered available, would be sufficient for this: im- 
portant object for the ensuing year. But, upon 
turning to the phraseology of that appropriation, it 
will be found that its use is prohibited, unless “the 
title to the Pea Patch island shall be decided to be in 
the United States.” As the question now stands, 
the presumption—resting upon the positive opinion 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury, strengthened by a 
judgment by default in the circuit.court for the dis- 
trict of Delaware, and possession accordingly deliv- 
ered to the authorities of the general government— 
fairly arises that the title is- vested in the United 
States. But still there has not yet been a trial upon 
the merits, and of course no final judicial decision 
pronounced upon the title, sô as to be a bar to a re- 
newal of the controversy by a second ejectment. 

It therefore rests with Congress to say whether 
the government shall continue satisfied with the pre- 
sumption of title in its favor, and will remove the 
restriction upon the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion. 

I renew the proposition for the general government 
to purchase from the State of New York, upon the 
terms liberally proffered by her, the important posi- 
tion upon Staten Island, immediately opposite to 
Fort Hamilton, and essential to the command of the 
main channel of approach to the city of New York. 
The occupation of this post should not remain with 


the State, but should be placed under the authority | 


of the United States, because the military works in- 
dispensably required there are essentially national. 
This has already been recognised by the expendi- 
ture of the money of the general government in re- 
pairs of the batteries. With a view to effect this 
purchase, I concur in the suggestions made by the 
chief of the corps-of -engineers, for the sale or ex- 
change of Fort Gansevoort, now rendered useless as 
a national work by the growth and encroachments 
of the city of New York. re 

The subsidence of the vast and expensive mate- 
rials collected at the Rip Raps, for the construction 
of Fort Calhoun, having ceased, or nearly ‘so, the 
present may be deemed a favorable time for Con- 
gress to encourage the renewal of that important 
work, designed, to-complete the defence of Hampton 
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Roads, and to. cover. the entrance into the 
peake. Sane noe 

South of Cape Hatteras, ‘sufficient has not-been 
done. Some peint on: the. southern- shore’ of the 
State of Georgia, if fortified, would: seem:to- afford 
an advantageous. position: for a refuge for our own 


` vessels and cruisers; at the outlet-of the Florida 


gulf, and would prevent its use for the same pur- 
pose byan enemy; and we would thereby sainalso— 
what is. a matter of deep concern——~security. from 
that dangerous influence which might: be -exercised 
over the black population by a hostile occupation, 
Congress, by. their act of the 17th June last, de- 
clared their intention, and appropriated funds for the 
commencement. of the works; to erect fortifications 
on the Florida reef. Notwithstanding your:prompt 
instructions to this department, the lateness of the 
passage of the law, the season of the year, and the 
necessity of a preliminary reconnoissance, if not of a 
very minute and detailed survey, would. of course 
occasion some delay in the actual commencement of 
the work, under the appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars’ All the positions in the entire range of the , 
Reef, including the Dry Tortugas group, having been 
thrown open by. the law to the examination of this 
department, it imposes a duty of much official re~. 
sponsibility to select the proper. site for, the first 
work: in this extensive scheme of fortification. : <; 
For the purpose of obtaining the necessary: pre- 
liminary information, an officer of the engineer 
corps was ordered to proceed to the Reef. and: the 
Tortugas, and to enter upon the proper examiia- 
tions, as far as his time would permit, of the more | 
prominent positions within the limits prescribed by 
the act of Congress. .A report, submitting the result 
of his labor and personal surveys, has been received 
within the last few days. The information thus com- 
municated, Jeads to the opinion that the first work 
should be constructed either at the harbor of Key 
West or the Tortugas rock. Unlessa more detailed 
survey, or future views of public utility, should 
produce a change of opinion, no time shall be lost in 
devising the plans and arranging the preparatory 
measures for the commencement of a:work at the 
formerisland. Those plans shall be formed with a 
view to harmony in the general scheme of defence 
indicated by the language of the appropriation, and 
so designed as ultimately to include the Dry Tor- 
tugas. . : 
Either of these points, if its fortification shall be 
completed, will be. of vast advantage in a contest - 
with a naval power, if our own naval force could 
keep command of the gulf. But whilst this latter 
was problematical, it would only have been build- 
ing a Malta, or erecting a Gibraltar, to. add to.th 
superiority of an enemy, who, if master of the gulf, 
would easily -starve the most devoted garrison, 
placed on a small and barren island, into a capitu- 
lation. Ifour naval force on the gulf should only 
be furnished from the seaports on the Atlantic, 
(which, for a long time, was admitted to be the case,) 
such in fact, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
prowess and devotion of that national arm of defence, 
would inevitably have been the destiny of a garri- 
son on the Dry Tortugas. . A report from `this-de- 
partment to the executive, on the 5th December, 
1840, was the first official announcement that our 
government had discovered its possession of other 
elements of naval power. Its existence had at- 
tracted your attention, and has since been recog- 
nised by Congress in the establishment of a naval 
depot at Memphis, with the wise forecast: to bring 
into harmonious action with the permanent fortifi- 
cations for the defence of the gulf coast, the mari- 
time resources of the great West and Southwest. 
It cannot any longer be doubted that we can, at 
will, by the union of the engineer’s work with this 
new succor from the Mississippi, become the strong- 
est naval power om the gulf of Mexico, whichis, 
emphatically, “our own sua.” This being con- 
ceded, a strong fortification, placed well in advance, 
so as to overlook, not only the vessels navigating 
the gulf, but every one doubling Cape San Antonio, 
would be the most powerful auxiliary to the steam 
force which we would have afloat in the gulf. With 
the small appropriation of $50,000 for commencing 
this work, but little could have been done towards 
its actual construction: A million of dollars would 
be a moderate expenditure for such fortifications 
as we should have on this Reef. The: important 
positions on the shores of the gulf having. been 
secured, or nearly so, there no longer exists any 
cause which should-lead to a further delay-in the 
commencement. of a work of a class. fully commen- 
surate- with the -wishes-of all those (but dittle, ine 
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‘deed, short of the whole people of the United 
States) who are interested in the commerce of ‘the 
Guif of Mexico. j 
~ While making ‘allusion to our possession, upon 
` the western waters, of elements to be employed in 
the defence of the Gulf of Mexico, I am justified, in 
regard to the union of action of the two military 
powers of the country, to suggest the expediency of 
forming, in ample time, depots of-coal for the sup- 
ply of such armed steam vessels as may be em- 
; ployed upon the coast. , P 
ursuing this interesting subject ofthe permanent 
defence of the commerce and possessions of our 
southern fellow-citizens upon the gulf, it cannot es- 
reape us that Dauphin island, at the mouth of Mobile 
bay, has heretofore attracted the attention of Con- 
gress, and has always been recognised by engineers 
as necessary and fit for the erection of a fortifica- 
tion. Whilst Fort Morgan defends the main chan- 
nel of entrance, it leaves, without the means of re- 
sistance, a free passage to an enemy’s steamships 
through the ample depth of water under Dauphin 
island. The introduction of armed steamers into 
naval expeditions will expose this bay and all our 
shoaler channels and entrances to the most serious 
attacks—a modern and novel mode of warfare ren- 
dering the appeal for national protection to those 
southern waters the more serious and imperative, 
This remark proceeds from the conviction that, if 
we shall ever be obliged by high national considera- 
tions to depart from that wise policy which leads us 
to maintain peace with all the world, the chief force 
of hostile aggression would be directed and made 
upon our southern frontier, wacrearmed steam ves- 
sels would not be employed merely as auxiliary, 
but would constitute the principal power of attack 
and annoyance of the cnemy. 

1 would invite attention to the propriety of organ- 
izing a small force of engineer troops, one company 
of sappers and miners; and for that purpose can do 
nothing better than refer to careanousine reports 
from this department and the chief engineer, here- 
tofore made and communicated to Congress. They 
area species of troops essential in sieges and other 
military operations during war; are necessary in 
time of peace for the preservation of the works of 
fortifications ; and their employment in repairs of 
the works and constructions of engineers would be 
the means of much economy in public expenditare. 

The ordnance corps, which not only prepares the 
arms for the regular service of the United States, 
but also those for arming the militia, is usefully and 
efficiently organized and conducted. A perfect 
knowledge of metallurgy, connected with grent care 
and skill in their manutacture, will alone furnish ade- 
quate security for the safety of cannon. Men must 
have full confidence in their weapons, to use them 
with efficiency. A national foundry, if estab- 
lished, would afford means for trying and 
testing all the matevials—such as iron ores, com- 
ing from different sections of the country, and 
entering into the fabrication of  cannon—and 
for making model guns, and further experiments on 
the strength and durability, as well as the best forms 
and dimensions of ordnance for both land and sea 
service. Ido not propose its establishment with 
the view of breaking off the connection between the 
government and private workshops, but of regula- 
ting and perfecting that economical system of per- 
forming the public work in these shops, where com- 
petition brings the price to the lowest limit, and 
carries mechanical skill to the highest. lt may be 
observed, too, that a national foundry, by establish- 
ing a standard of quality, cost, and proof, in the 
manufacture of cannon, would exercise a beneficial 
control in these respects over all private contractors, 
as is now done in the manufacture of small arms 
by means of the national: armories. ‘The private 
workers in gun metals would likewise derive impor- 
tant collateral advantages from the national estab- 
lishment, because the results at all its trials and 
imprevements would be thrown open to the public. 
A notional foundry is as necessary to the military 
service as a national armory; and its use and advan- 
tages are equally demanded by, and are as applica- 
ble to, the service of the navy as of the army. 
Every day’s experience renders the expediency of 

the establishment the more obvious. A recent 
resort by the ordnance bureau to private foundries 
in Beston, under an order of my predecessor, issued 
for the purpose of making necessary experiments 
and trials of the nature, strength, and combination 
of different metals, and of alleged improvements in 
- the proportions and the art of fabricating cannon, 
-has been attended with much expense, but with such 


“as may be deemed most conducive to 
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practical and useful results, as to afford additional 
reason for my concurring in opinion with the nu- 
merous reports upon this subject, and~ expressing 
the hope that an appropriation may be made of the 
funds requisite for the purchase of a site, and the 
erection of the necessary buildings, limited in the 
first instance to a simple model foundry, but capable 
ofthe extension of the establishment in case of 
emergency. ‘ l 

The enlisted men in the ọrdnance corps, limited 
by law to 250, should be placed on the same footing 
with other enlisted men of the army, with regard to 
pensions allowed for disability occurring in. public 
service. These men are employed as artificers, 
mechanics and laborers, but are enlisted, are gov- 
erned by the rules and articles of war, and are 
drilled and exercised as soldiers. 1 cannot perceive 
the justice of the discrimination which excludes 
them from the benefits of the pension laws. 

On the 17th of June last, at the close of the session 
of Congress, an act passed to continue for four 
years the pensions of certain widows of revolution- 
ary officers and soldiers, without making the neces- 
sary appropriation to effect the benevolent purpose 
of the law. The pensions due on the 4th of Sep- 
tember last, could not, therefore, be paid. It is only 
necessary to refer to this accidental omission to 
insurea provision by Congress to enable the pension 
bureau promptly to meet the demands upon it. 

Keeping in view the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of the 3d of March, 1837, which imposed cer- 
tain measures on this department in reference to the 
selection of sites for marine hospitals upon the west- 
ern waters, it becomes my duty to remark, and in- 
vite the attention of Congress to the subject, that in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, the proper lo- 
cal positions have been chosen, and the land pur- 
chased and paid for by the general government. In 
each of these cases it only requires an authorized 
disbursement of about $25,000 for each to give ef- 
feet, by the erection of the buildings, to the humane 
purposes of the legislature. 

My own impressions upon the effect of the law of 
the 14th April, 1818, which created the office of a 
commissary general of subsistence, and makes it the 
duty of that officer to supply the army by contracts, 
‘unloss, in particular and urgent cases, the Secretary 
af War should otherwise direct,” would be entitled 
to but little weight, were they not sustained by the 
long experience of the present commissary general, 
whose zeal for the publie interests induces him to 
press upon my attention the expediency of so modi- 
fying that act of Congress as to introduce a system 
of subsisting the troops cither by purchases in open 
market, or by the present mode, by contracts, 
j ublic econo- 
my and the interests of the service. fit shall be the 
pleasure of Congress to make the alteration, and 
confide the trust to the hands of the appropriate ofli- 
cer, {feel well assured that the purchases of sup- 
plies would be made at less cost, and our citizens 
Revive the articles to sell would always receive 
prompt payment from the government. There 
youll be no liability of an excess of supplies, nor 
ofa failure of delivery, which often occurs when 
the prices of the articles anexpectedly inerease after 
the execution of the contract; and the soldier would 
rarcly, if ever, be exposed to the necessity of usiug 
rations deteriorated by having been kept, wader 
contracts which provide for their delivery in anti- 
cipation of the time when they may be required for 
use. 

It frequently happens that troops are removed, 
and occasionally posts are abandoned; and in all 
such cases losses and expenses are thrown upon the 
government; and sometimes the necessity to make 
double purchases are forced npon jt. All the arti- 
cles ofa soldiers ration being perishable, it is a 
great object that the supply, as to piscine and time 
of use, should approximate to the d ee nearly 
as practicable, and thus save expense to the govern- 
ment. The period which elapses between the giv- 
ing out of a contract and its fulfilment, which some- 
times is protracted to sixteen or eighteen months, is 
another reason for my urging the purchase of sup- 
plies at such times as they may be required. 

These views are justified and filly sustained by 
the experience gained in the South during the late 
Seminole war, when purchases were made in open 
market, being “particular and urgent cases,” at a 
cheaper rate, and of a better quality, than if they 
had been obtained by contracts. “The proposed 
change would require no additional officers or clerks 
in the office of the commissary general of subsist- 
ence, Š : 


Should it be the pleasure of Congress to enterinto 
the consideration of ‘the policy which produced the 
law of 15th of May, 1820, limiting the duration of 
the commissions of certain officers of the government 
to the period of four years, regard may well be paid 
to the view taken of this subject in the report of the 
paymaster general of the army. I shall merely re- 


: mark that paymasters are the only military officers 
` whose appointments are limited by law to'a term of 


years; and so amply are the interests of the govern- 
ment otherwise protected, that.in no instance since 
the passage of the act of May 15, 1820, has it been 
found necessary to resort to its provisions in refusing 
a renewal of the commission, for the purpose of re-. 
lieving that branch of the service of an incompetent 
or unfaithfal officer. 

The mineral lands of the nation are every day 
coming more into public notice—disclosing their 
great extent and their important and valuable troas- 
ures. I would recommend the removal of all special 
restriction from the sale of those lands, leaving them 
under the same regulations with other public lands; 
being satisfied that the true: object of the policy of 
the government will be best accomplished by the in- 
dividual enterprise and energy which so distinctly 
mark the American character, and the. fruitful and 
happy influences of which are manifested every where 
around the region of ores. Should this course be 
adopted, Congress would take care to guard the in- 
terests of those who have made locations, or received 
leases, agreeably to the established rules of the bureau 
to which the superintendence of those lands has 
been intrusted. ould not the fair acquisition and 
distribution of those lands by purchase, amongst in- 
dividuals, be the means of carrying into this new 
country capital, population, and improvements, cal- 
culated readily to bring into market the rich products 
of the mines—highly valuable advantages, not likely 
to be gained by ingrafling upon the government a 
great and unprofitable monopoly; feudal in its char- 
acter, and at varjance with all our legislation and in- 
stitutions? ' $ 

The official report submitted by the chief of the 
corps of topograhical engincers presents a. cléar 
and full detail of the state of the civil and military 
works falling withing the control of this depart- 
ment. His attention to his duties led him to make 
a personal inspection of the greater part of these 


works during the past season; and a knowledge of ' 


their present wants and conditions can only be sat- 
isfactorily acquired by turning to his report. ~ 
The improvements of the western rivers and lake 
harbors have been prosecuted with vigor during the 
present year. Lessening the many perils of naviga- 


tion, they will add to the wealth and strength of the. 


country. These works should not be extended at 
one time; but, when once commenced, should never 
be abandoned until completed. A suspension of an 
incomplete work of the kind not only leads to avast 


sacrifice in boats and machinery, but, during the in-. 


completeness of the scheme of improvement, embar- 
rasses the navigation, and may end in the entire un- 
profitable expenditure of the money appropriated. 
The importance of this class of works upon our 
chain of great northern lakes, and our extensive and 
broad rivers of the West, constituting the great high 
ways of our internal commerce, all seem to admit; 
and it is trusted that time and experience will lessen 
the contest upon the question of their nationality. 
The Red river raft, whilst it is remarkable for its 
novelty, proves to be the most inflexible obstruction 
to navigation to be found upon any of our great 
rivers. The labor of the private contractor, and 
the skill of the engineer, seem to exhaust them- 
selves in their endeavors to overcome the liability of 
this obstacle to annual reformation. It can alone be 
overcome by Congress persevering and placing in 
the hands of the proper bureau reasonable sums, to 
be expended annually, as the work proceeds, and 
may be found to be efficient. 
The remarks in the report. of the chief of the 
topographical. bureau, in relation to the light-house 
structures upon the lakes, well deserve attention. 
The extremities of the harbor piers, or separate 
structure contiguous to them, are the best sites, and 
in many cases are used as such for the erection of 
light-houses. The end of the pier, therefore, has 
to be constructed with a view to become the founda- 
tion of the principal light-house; or, if it should be 
placed upon the fast land, it is then essential to the 
safety of the navigator that a secondary or beacon 
light should be erecied on theend of the pier. Thug 
the different. structures become blended; and both 
safety and durability, as well as economy, require 
that they should form parts of the same original de» 


„from, the great 


„tains. 
mouth of the. Kanzas, and run up the Missouri 
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sign, and be subject to, and conducted by, the same 
Superinte Lee” The plans and mode of construc- 
-houses, requiring many scientific con- 
Should, in my judgment, be placed un- 
sétion ofa corps whose studies and contin- 
loyment in those very occupations peculiar- 
èm for the trust. Without, therefdre, going 
y ùestion of a transfer of the. whole light- 
house system to the direction of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers—a transfer which might very 
propelly. be made=-yet, being fully satisfied that the 
jight-house system upon our Jakes should be under 
‘the bureau of that. corps, it is confidently recom- 
mended thatit should be so transferred by authority 
of a law, together with the necessary clerks. 
I hope I shall beable, prior to the adjournment of 
Congress, to have the pleasure of laying before you, 
to be transmitted to that body, the report of the 
wmodest and gallant young officer, Lieutenant Fre- 


mont, who has just returned from exploring our | 


‘tettitory. west of the Rocky mountains. His expe- 


dition was peculiarly arduous and dangerous. The- 


inclement season of the year at which the greater 
part of it was perfurmed—the wilderness of snow— 
the barren deserts—the lofty and rugged mountains, 
almost completely unknown to geography—tribes 
of savages, entire strangers to the face of a white 
‘man—involved him and his bold and adventurous 
‘party in situations and’ perils the most critical, and 
requiring the utmost fortitude to encounter and over- 
ome. o> ee 
“From the time of Lewis and Clark’s first’ expedi- 
tion to the:better known portion of that country to 
ithe-present day, many travellers have crossed: the 
Rocky mountains, ‘until at last the emigrant’s trail to 
‘the rich valley of the Wallamette is now traversed 
‘by every kind of conveyance. Entire families, with 
‘their housthold furniture and domestic stock, cross 
these mountains in search of a new home. 
"Tn consequence of the conflicting claims of a for- 
‘eign nation to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains, Congress has exhibited a reluctance to 
organize it under a territorial government. Enter- 
‘taining, myself, no doubt of the propriety and expe- 
diency of ‘the measure, justifiable by the legitimacy 
‘of our claim, I shall say nothing further on the sub- 
ject, but will bring to your attention something 
“nearer home. 

The immediate valleys of the head streams of the 
_Arkansas, the Platte, and the Yellow Stone rivers, 
have much rich and valuable land. The Platte, or 
Nebraska, being the central stream Jeading into, or 
; outh Pass, would very properly 
“furnish a name to the territory, which I propose 
suggesting to be erected into a territorial govern- 
ment in connection with, and preliminary to, the 


“extension in thatdirection of our military posts. I 


would confine the Nebraska Territory to our undis- 
puted possessions on this side of the Rocky moun- 
Its boundary line would commence. at the 


‘river to the mouth of the Running-water river, and 
would pursue that stream to the head of its northern 


“branch, and thence due west to the Wind-river 
From this point, turning southward, the . 


chain. 
‘line would continue along the Wind-river range, and 


the main chain of the Rocky mountains, to the 
` head of the Arkansas; and following that stream to 


‘to the mouth of the Pawnee Fork, would. pass by 
the heads of the Neosho and Osage rivers, again to 


“the mouth of the Kanzas. 


The eastern section of the region embraced by 
these boundaries from the Missouri river westward 
for two hundred and fifty miles, is of great agricultu- 
ral beauty and facilities, thickly timbered on the nu- 
merous tributaries of the Kanzas, Osage, and Neo- 
“sha rivers, and in fertility equal to the best land in 
Missouri. From the limit of this fertile portion, 
westward for aspace of four hundred miles, the 
country is entirely. covered with rich grasses, which 
improve in quantity and quality up to the snow of 
_the mountains. 

The limits of this territory include the extreme 
head of navigation of the Arkansas, all the good lines 
`of communication with California, the road from our 
frontier to the Mexican boundary and Santa Fé, 
and also an excellent and more direct pass to Ore- 
‘gan, discovered by recent exploration, about one 
hundred and fifty miles southward of the great 
South Pass. , i 

Although the number of inhabitants engaged in 
agriculture and other pursuits within those limits do 
not afford an amouni of population at all adequate, 


"Tat present, to the formation of a full and . complete 


territorial government, yot eueh an inchoate or pro~- 


leges of American citizens. 
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liminary organization might be now adopted as 
would be necessary to extend the ‘control and au- 
thority of the general government, and to throw its 
protection around our emigrants to Oregon in their 
passage through this country. .- . 

` A territorial organization of the country, and a 
military force placed’on the very summit whence 
flow’all the great streams of the North American 
continent, either into the Gulf of Mexico, or the 
Pacific Ocean, would no longer ‘leave our title to the 
Oregor ‘Territory a barren or untenable claim. Its 
possession and occupancy would thenceforth not 


depend owe the naval superiority on the Pacific, 


ocean. ‘Troops and supplies fiom the projected Ne- 
braska Territory would beable to contend for its pos- 
session with any force coming from the sea. Natural 


obstructiois in. the navigation of the Columbia | 


river would enable settlements gradually to approach 
the coast, in defiance (if it should come to that) of 
any navy in the world. The time, indeed, might 
not be distant, when these very settlements would 
supply all the elements which might be nceded, of 


| naval strength, to give us our natural and: proper 


position on the Pacific Ocean. In carrying out 
these views, I would recommend. ah appropriation 
of $100,000 for erecting the military posts ffom the 
Missouri river to the Rocky mountains. 

The discharge of that power over all our Indian 
affairs,, which has been conferred upon the War 
Department, is becoming every day more interesting, 
involving great questions of humanity, the means of 
education, and the advancement of the christian re- 
ligion amongst an unfortunate and often wronged peo- 
ple, with the great and benevolent design to save them 
rom total extinction. The comprehensive duties 
thus thrown upon us acquire deeper concern, and 
awaken more anxious topics of speculation, by a 
knowledge of the fact that the government of the 


United States, in the accomplishment of its own 


laws, and of treaty stipulations, has ‘transferred to 
the country west of the Mississippi river eighty- 
nine thousand two hundred and eighty-eight Indians 
since the adoption of emigration—a policy which 
must very soon exhaust itself in the entire removal 
of all the remaining tribes within the limits of 
any of the States. That number, (without em- 
bracing, say seven thousand Choctaws and Miamies 
for whose emigration contracts are made,) added 
to those tribes indigenous to the west side of the 
Mississippi, and: embracing those only of whom 
returns have been made to the office of Indian 
affairs, amounting to one hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand six hundred and nineteen, will show an 
Indian population of two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand and ninety-two, known to the United 
States, contiguous to our borders, and entirely in- 
dependent of the vast and numerous tribes that 
roam through the more distant forests of our own 
territory, and whose wandering habits and propen- 
sities render it impossible to make even a remote 
calculation of their force. 

Such, likewise, are our intimate connection and 
fiscal concerns with those tribes under our immedi- 
ate protection, that, by the estimates of the Indian 
bureau for the coming year, a demand will be made 
upon the government for the estimated’ annual ap- 
propriation of one million one hundred and ninety- 
three thousand six hundred and twenty-nine dollars 
and fourteen cents. A portion of this sum, amount- 
ing to seventy-seven thousand. one hundred and 


` fifty-five dollars, exclusive of private contributions 


made by various religious denominations, impelled 
by the pure spirit of christianity, is disbursed for the 
purposes of education among ihe several Indian 
tribes, agreeably to treaty stipulations. SA 
Some of these tribes, under the benign protection 
and efforts of the general government, are rapidly 
changing their condition, and assuming a character 
which entitle them to higher consideration, and 
must speedily press upon Congress the necessity of 
deciding the question whether our policy must not 
undergo an essential change, and, instead of a sys- 
tem of guardianship, adopt that of incorporating and 
extending over them the blessings of our own msti- 
tutions, as their moral and intellectual improvement 
advances, and encourages us to do so, without cx- 
posing their présent rights to imposition and 
plunder. i 
In the course of the progress under our moral en- 
terprise for their civilization, they must eventually 
attain the sagacity to look out for individual and so- 
cial rights, and that degree of general intelligence to 
entitle them to the full extension of all the privi- 
é When that time shall 


arrive, there will be no obstacle to political association 


the blood of the original American. : 

Amongst the various schemes and theories sùg- 
gested by philanthropic men for the elevation of’ the 
condition of the aborigines, education is emphati- 
cally the. indispensable and only.means by which 
that.great object of humanity can be attained. It is 
also very obvious that that education must be dif- 
fused as equally through themass of the tribe as 
capacity and aptitude will allow, by the establish- 
ment of common schools within their: own: limits. 
The education and intellectual advancement of a 
few individuals ofa community, in-,a; college or 
school, at a distance from their tribe, do not pro- 
mote the just and liberal’ design of the government. 
It is apprehended that the superior acquirements.of 
those few, placing them so much in a vance of the 
mass of their tribe, are apt to be employed in- mo- 
nopoly and selfish acquisition, if not in the oppres- 
sion of their more ignorant and untutored brethren. 

‘At the present day there is every encouragement 
to indulge the hope that the indispensable and 
only means I have intimated of civilization. will be 
gradually. and voluntarily adopted, and efficiently 
carried into practice by the red men themselves. 


by reason of any natural or acquired repugnance to 


This gratifying encouragement resis upon the fact 


that even the incomplete returns transmitted to the 
Indian bureau furnish evidence. of the establish- 
ment of sixty-five schools amongst the emigrated 
tribes immediately along our western border. May 
we not also hope that those schools, under the 
guidance of moral and Christian instructors, will 
speedily expel from among the tribes the vile spirit- 
house ‘of the reckless Indian trader, whose evil 
rofits depend upon the destruction of every human 
eing with whom he deals? 

I have so far proceeded in execution of your 
earnest instructions that this department should 
meet and satisfy the wishes of the people of the 
States of Mississippi and Indiana, in. reference. to 
the Choctaws and the Miamies, as to .have made 
contracts for the removal and subsistence of, those 
tribes. The emigration of the former to their new 
and chosen home is to commence, within the pres- 
ent year; and my information enables me to say 
that the Miamies will be‘removed from Indiana in 
the early part of the next season. eee ae 

When these contracts and the instructions to 
which I have already adverted in relation to the 
Seminoles of Florida shall be fulfilled, there will 
then remain, certainly notan enemy, but merely’a 
few and very inconsiderablé remnants of the vast 
and powerful nations which once were the.sole and 
warlike. possessors of the entire region east of. the 
Mississippi. a 3 

I regret to be obliged to refer to the continuance of 
the serious dissensions unfortunately existing in one 
of the mgstenlightened Indian tribes—the Cherokees. 
I had hoped that the return to their homes of the 
several delegations who were in attendance in. this 
city during the last session of Congress, represent- 
ing the different parties which distract the nation, 
would be attended by a disposition to sit down in 
harmony and heal their unnatural feuds; that a just 
and liberal spirit would animate those in power, and 
that all would be permitted to exercise and enjoy 
those personal and political privileges which should 
be the great objects of a people striving to imitate 
the form and the institutions of that government. un- 
der the protection of which they exist as a nation. 


My expectations not having been realized, I could 


not feel myself relieved from the execution of ameas- 
ure held out by me in my communications with 
those delegations, as likely to hecome necessary and 
just to all parties. Every pledge of honor and: of 
public faith demands of this government to sustain 
the Cherokee authorities in the execution of their 
legitimate powers, and, at the same time, to save the 
minority from the barbarity of “Indian law,” and 
to prevent any future outbreak of tyrannical power. 
Thus only can we discharge a duty we have incur- 
red by a clause in the treaty of 1835, wherein “the 
United States agree to protect the Cherokee nation 
from domestic strife.” . 

The intelligence received from the Cherokee coun- 
try in October last determine] me at once to appoint 
and give authority to three commissioners of high 


‘and impartial characters, to proceed ‘to the nation 


and to inquire on the spot into the conflicting allega- 
tions and charges made by the several-parties, to €x- 
amine into the extent and the causes of the discon- 
tent, and to ascertain.the intensity of the spirit of 
hostility alleged Tio - prevail between. the. ifferent 
bands of the tribe. By. their report.the truth will be 
ascertained from a disinterested source; and.if recon, 
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éifiation shall prove to be impracticable, the execu- 


tive and the legislature will be enabled to devise and — 


apply the proper remedy, and to grant the suitable 
redress for any real wrong or oppression. 

‘When presenting to the executive the views of 
this department upon its various concerns, it is not 
practicable to avoid frequent recurrence to subjects 
which had previously attracted the notice of many 
of my distinguished predecessors. I cannot con- 
clude my‘ report without another instance of the 
kind, by earnestly repeating the recommendation to 
the government to provide, by additional buildings, 
for the safety. of e records of this department, as 
well as for the ready and convenient despatch of its 
public business. ‘The. present occupation of the 
scattered private houses by the heads and the officers 
of the various branches of the department, whilst it 
does not promote true economy, Involves the highly 
valuable archives in continual peril, and gives great 
personal inconvenience to the public officers, as well 
as to our citizens having intercourse and business with 
the several burcaus. ‘This is not one of those exi- 
gencies from which we can escape by postpone- 
ment; for every hour the mischief advances, and the 
necessity of reform urges upon us with the more 
force. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, 
your obedient and humble servant, 

WM. WILKINS, 
Secretary of War. 
To the Presinent of the United States, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 
Navy Devanruent, Noy. 25, 1814. 

Sm: | have the honor to present to you the an- 
nual report of the condition and operations of this 
department of the public service. 

Phe navy of the United States consists of six 
ships of the line, one razec, fourteen frigntes, twen- 
ty-one sloops of war, sixteen briga and schooners, 
three store-ships, and cight steamers allont, 

There are on the stecks in an unfinished state, 
four ships of the line, throe frigates, one store-ship, 
an iron steamer at Pittsburg, and one at the navy 

ard at Washington to be used as a water tank, 

ince the last annual report, after careful survey and 
inspection, it was found most conducive to the pub- 
Hie interest to sell the frigate Hudson, and the store- 
ships Consort and Chipola, and orders have been 
recently given for the sale of the Pioneer. In erch 
case the havy agent conducting the sale was limited 
as tothe price, and the sales are satisfactory. "Phe 
Hudson was originally built by contract for a for- 
eign government, was found to be unworthy of ro- 
pair, and it was believed to be more advantageous to 
sell than to break her up. 

The vessels in commission have been employed 
as follows: 

fn the home squadron, the frigate Potomac, the 
sloops Vineemes, Vandalia, and Falmouth, the 
brigs Somers and Lawrence, and the steamer 
Union, under the command of Commodore Connor, 
In the month of August the Vincennes returned 
north from the Gulf of Mexico, was put in ordinary, 
and her crew discharged. 

In the Mediterranean sea, the squadron was un- 
der the command of Commodore Morris, until he 
Jeft that station in the Delaware 74 in February, 
when the command devolved on Commodore Jos. 
Smith. Our naval forces in that sea consist of the 
frigates Cumberland and Columbia, sloops Ply- 
mouth and Fairfield, and store-ship Lexington. The 
new sloop St Mary’s is under orders, and will pro- 
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ceed, as soon as she is ready for sca, to relieve the 


‘Fairfield. 

On the coast of Brazil, the squadron has con- 
sisted of the Columbus 74, frigates Raritan and 
Congress, sloops John Adams and Boston, brig 
Bainbridge and schooner Enterprise. 

The Columbus, John Adams, and Enterprise, 
have returned home, been put in ordinary, and their 
crews discharged. ‘The squadron is under the com- 
mand of Commodore Daniel Turner. 

In the Pacific ocean there have been employed 
the frigates United States and Savannah, sloops 
Cyane, Levant and Warren, schooner Shark, and 
store-ship Relicf. The United States and Cyane 
have retumed home, heen put in ordinary, and their 
crews discharged. The new sloop Portsmouth has 
been fitted for sea, and is under orders to join this 
squadron. Commodore Thomas ap. ©. Jones was 
relieved from the command by Commodore Alex- 
_-anderJ, Dallas, by whose lamented death in the 


month of June last, the command devolved on 
Captain James Armstrong, the second in command. 
Commodore John’ D. Sloat has been ordered to the 
Pacific to assume command on that station. - 

No change has been made’ in the vessels.compo- 
sing the East India squadron since the last- annual 
report. The frigate Brandywine arrived at Macao, 
with the Hon. Caleb Cushing on board, in Febru- 
ary last. The sloop St. Louis and the brig Perry 


have since arrived at the same port. Both of these . 


vessels were detained on their outward passage by 
the illness of Com. Cocke, of the St. Louis,.and of 
Com. Dupont, of the Perry. To the mortification 
of both these officers, and to the regret of the de- 
partment, each was compelled, by the state of his 
health, to relingnish his command and return to the 
United States. Captain McKeever and Com. John 
Stone Paine were sent out to supply their places. 
The squadron is commanded by Com. Foxhall A. 
Parker. The frigate Constellation, bearing the 
pennant of Com. Kearney, returned home in April 

ast, after a cruise of nearly four years. She has 
been laid up, and her crew discharged. 

The squadron on the coast of Africa, under the 
command of Com. M. C. Perry, consists of the frig- 
ate Macedonian, sloops Saratoga and Decatur, and 
brig Porpoise, mounting ninety-three guns. The 
sloops' Preble and Yorktown, and brig Truston, 
have been sent out to relieve the Saratoga, Decatur, 
and: Porpoise. ` T'he new sloop Jamestown has been 
Imiñched, and is in active preparation to go to sea to 
relieve the Macedonian. Com. Charles W. Skin- 
ner has been ordered to proceed in her to the sta- 
tion, and relieve Com. Perry. Another sloop will 
be ordered to the station with all practicable de- 
spatch. ‘The squadron, as thus constituted, will 
mount eighty-three guns, ftis found that single 
decked vessels are best suited to this service, and 
that in them the health of the officers and crew will 
be more secure than in those of a larger class and 
more difficult of ventilation. It affords me pleasure 
to state that the apprehensions which were enter- 
tained for the health of the squadron have not been 
realized, While at sea it is found that their health 
is good, and the deleterious influence of the climate 
is only felt by those on shore. The operations of 
the squadron have, it is believed, exercised a favor- 
able influence in preventing the slave trade. With 
the provision of our laws denouncing it as piracy, 
and the presence of our naval forces, with authority 
to visit all vessels under the American tlag, itis not 
probable that our citizens will engage in this dis- 
graceful and perilous trafic, or our flag be used by 
others to any great extent. 

If other Christian nations would inflict the sama 
punishment on the offenders, it is not improbable 
that the trade would cease. 

The storeship Eric is about to sail from New 
York with stores for this squadron. The unhealthi- 
ness of a residence on shore, the influence of the 
climate in deteriorating provisions when in store, 
and the difficulties ot landing them, make it very de- 
sirable to have a large and well-found storeship per- 
manently attached to the station. 

No alteration has been made in the cruising 
grounds of the several squadrons since the last an- 
nual report. 

The following vessels have been employed on 
special service. The frigate Constitution, Captain 
Percival, sailed from New York on the 29th May 
last, on a emise in the Indian Ocean. The Hon. 
Henry A. Wise took passage in this ship, and was 
landed at Rio de Janeiro on the 6th August, when 
she proceeded on her cruise. ` 

‘The steamer Princeton, Capt. Stockton, has been 
employed in gun-practice and experiments. She is 
under orders to be prepared for a cruise to test her 
qualities, as well under her sails as her steam, and 
to determine the advaatages of her mode of pro- 
pulsion. 

The steamer Poinsett, Lieut. Semmes; has been 
employed in making surveys between Apalachico- 
la bay and the Balize. The work is finished, and 
she will be laid up for the winter. 

The bring Tuxton, Lieut. Upshur, returned from 
Constantinople in January last, with the remains of 
Com. David Porter, and in June sailed to join the 
squadron on the coast of Africa, under the command 
of Commander Bruce. À 

The steamers Col. Harney and Gen. Taylor were 
transferred from the War Department for the use of 
the navy. The former has been employed in the 
transportation of recruits and supplies for the navy, 
and is now under orders to sail without delay, under 
command of Lieut. Lynch, to prevent trespasses on 


the live oak-and other timber on the public lands; 
between Cape Sable and the Balize, with instruc» 
tions to give aid to merchant vessels in distress dur- 
ing the coming’ winter, The Gen. Taylor, Lieut. 
Farrand, has been employed for like purposes dur- 
ing the past season. 7 


he schooner Phenix, and brig’ Oregon, have 


been successively employed under the command of 
Lieut. Arthur Sinclair, as a packet, between: this 
` country and the Isthmus of Darien: 'The'mails ‘for 
the squadron, and for such of our citizens as‘choose 
to adopt this mode of conveyance, are. regularly for- 
warded by this route. t 
Davis, will be employed on the same duty: “It-is | 
. believed that great. advantage to the service and. to 
the public will result from this mode of communica- 


The schooner Flirt, Lieut: 


tion with the Pacific ocean. i in: 

The Pennsylvania, at Norfolk; the North- Caro- 
lina, at New York; the Ohio, at Boston; the Expe- . 
timent, at Philadelphia; the On-ka-hy-e, at Charles- 
ton; and the Ontario, at Baltimore, are employed as 
receiving ‘vessels. Be 

The force estimated for and “proposed to be: em- 
ployed during the year, commencing on the first day 
of July, 1845, consists of 10 , frigates, 13 sloops: of. 
war, 7 brigs, 2 schooners, 4 armed steamers, 3 small. 
steamers, 4 store-ships, and 2 small vessels..." : 2> 

It is not so large as’ that estimated for in the last 
annual report; but itis somewhat larger than’. that 
authorized by the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. ` It is confidently believed that this 
force may be most advantageously employed in giv- 
ing protection to American commerce, which is dai- 
ly enlarging its operations in every region of the globe. 

The cruising grounds of the several squadrons are 
so extended, and the interests of our fellow-citizens 
requiring their protection so large, that it is hardly 
possible, with the utmost zeal and activity on the 
part of the officers, to visit many points where the 
presence of a national ship is necessary to attain this 
great object. To this protection they are entitled. 
In affording it, a high public duty is discharged, the 
officers and men are kept familiar and practised 
in their duties, and it is not believéd. thatthe 
public vessels sustain more damage than if kept in 
ordinary. Me ate 

By the act of the 17th June, 1844, it is provided 
that the whole number of petty officers, seamen, 
ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys in the naval 
service during the current fiscal year, shall not ex- 
ceed, at any one time, seven thousand five hundred 
men. The department promptly gave orders to 
suspend the enlistment of men, @nd to discharge the 
crews of the vessels as they reached our own wa- 
ters, until the required reduction was effected. The 
line-of-battle ships have been put out of commis- 
sion, except as receiving vessels, and the comple- 
ments of men allowed to the several classes. careful- 
ly revised and reduced to the lowest point consist- 
ent with the safety of the vessel and the honor‘of 
the flag. It is hardly possible, in view of the 
changes of crews on foreign stations, to maintain any 
specific number with exact precision. The depart- 
ment has endéavored to conform to the law, and it 
is believed that the measures adopted have been 
successful. : 

I deem it my duty to suggest that the reduction 
made by that proviso will, in my opinion, be in- 
jurious to the public interest. It precludes the em- 
ployment of ships of the largest class; and if it 
should become the settled policy of the government, 
the officers who will be required to command them, 
in the event of war, will not have that degree of 
familiarity with the order and management of ships 
of the line which is essential to success. There are 
also considerations of great weight against adopting 
as a maximum the number of men intended to’ be 
actually employed. In sending reliefs to squadrons 
abroad, it will frequently happen that the relief ves- 
sel sails before the one to be relieved returns home; 
while one is on the way to her station and the other 
on her return, there is apparently a double cvew in 
service, but not so for any valuable purpose. With 
such a restriction, no public exigency or unforeseen 
national necessity would authorize an addition ‘to 
the number until the law could be repealed... The 
coast survey, the ordinary, and the receiving’ ships, 
allrequire men, and they form a part of those allow- 
ed to the navy. + 

I have, therefore, caused estimates to, be. prepared 
for nine thousand men for the next year, and it is 
believed that this number will not leave available, 
for the ships of war in their appropriate duty on 


foreign service, more than seven thousand five hune 
dred men, 
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An increase of the number of. pursers and sur- 
geons is respectfully recommended; The number 
of the former'is not sufficient to relieve the com- 
maniding officets from the necessity of performing 
the. duties of purser. For this they are not com- 
pensated, the duties ‘are not professional, and they are 
sometimes involved in apparent defalcations for want 
of: knowledge of accounts and of the required forms 
of vouchers. The duties of disbursing officer places 
the commander in such a relation to the crew as to 
affect injuriously the discipline of the ship. If pro- 
vision shall be made for the increase of the number 
of disbursing officers of the navy, asis earnestly rec- 
ommended, it may-be effected with more economy, 
and with great ‘advantage, by authorizing the ap- 
pointmont of assistant pursers at a small salary. 

welve such officers might be employed with great 
advantage in the small vessels in commission. They 
would acquire an accurate knowledge of their du- 
ties, and constitute a class from which promotions 


to the more important and responsible office of pur-. 


ser might be advantageously made. In the British 
naval service, the employment of clerks in charge, 
in the smaller vessels, doing the duty“of purser, has 
been approved, after long experience. 

The number of surgeons and assistants is found 
to be below the wants of the service. 
had to proceed to sea, recently, with a citizen sur- 
geon, and the voluntary but reluctant resignation of 
several passed assistant surgeons of great merit, 
shows that the duties required of those in service are 
greater than they ought to be subjected to. 

` The measures adopted to keep a regulaf property 
account, and to enforce accountability in the pur- 
` chasing and disbursing of supplies and in ‘the public 
‘stores, have been very successful. s 

The inventories exhibit à very large amount of 
public property under the control of this department; 
and the returns required, and the examinations to 
which they are subjected, will insure, in a great de- 
gree, against any abuse or waste in this respect. 

There appeared to be a considerable quantity of 
articles of various kinds which were no longer fit for 
use. After a careful selection of those which could 
be made available with repair, the residue have been 
directed to be sold and the-proceeds carried to the 
head of the appropriation from which they were 
purchased: A detailed statement of these sales will 

e communicated as soon as they are closed. 

Under the act of 17th June, 1844, and the joint 
resolution of 18th February, 1843, a hemp agent has 
been appointed for the State of Missouri. The 
agents for Kentucky.and Missouri. have been in- 
structed to afford egpry facility and information on 
the subject, and arrangements have been adopted for 
purchases of hemp, with a view of carrying out the 

policy indicated by Congress, of buying no more for- 
eign hemp, if domestic can be procured of suitable 
quality, and at as low a price. Some deliveries 
have been made, and the reports as to their quality 
are highly satisfactory. The same rule has been 
adopted in procuring supplies -of sail-duck. 

o enable the hemp-growers to have their prod- 
ucts submitted to the necessary tests and inspection 
with greater convenience, it is proposed to establish 
a rope-walk at the Memphis depot, on the Missis- 
sippi river. ` i 

n execution of theact of the 15th June last, to-es- 

tablish a navy-yard at or adjacent to the city of 
Memphis,a board of officers was organized and 
ordered to repair to that city, accompanied by Mr. 
Sanger, the engineer of the bureau of yards and 
docks. Captain Rousseau, Commander Adams, and 
Lieutenant Johnston, were ordered on this duty; 
they made the selection, and reported the results of 
their examinations, with a draft and diagram, and 
with the evidences of title as far as made. ‘The se- 
lection is approved, and believed to be highly advan- 
tageous. But the difficulties, or rather delays, una- 
voidably encountered in obtaining a perfect title. to 
the site, have suspended the organization ofthe es- 
tablishment and the commencement of active opera- 
tions. Estimates of additional appopriations for this 
work are presented. : : 

Itis prososed to finish the construction of the frig- 

ate St. Lawrence, of the sloops Albany and Ger- 


mantown, and of the steamer at Pittsburgh. The | 


estimates from the Bureau of Construction contem- 
plate the completion of these vessels and their equip- 
ment. The reasons on which this recommendation 
is founded are stated by the chief of that bureau in 
his special report. Under the general head of appro- 
priation for “increase, repair, &c.,” as now present- 
ed, coal and hemp, which have heretofore been a 
- pubject of specific appropriation, are included. 

Pook, i . ees 


{beyond those already contracted for. 


| yards are made with a view of 


The Oregon, 
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Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Itis not proposed, during the coming year, to 
‘procure any additional supplies of live.oak timber 
A schedule 
of all outstanding contracts for supplies of materials 
for construction was prepared by my direction soon 
after the adjournment of Congress, and they have 


been satisfactorily adjusted and closed, or limited | 


so as to` bring them to a speedy- consummation. 
The estimates from this bureau provide for the re- 
pairs of the necessary vessels: to keep up the con- 
templated force under any circumstances of accident, 
disaster, or recall; and for the wear-and tear of ves- 
sels in commission or in ordinary. : 

It is also submitted for the consideration of Con- 
gress, that an appropriation be made to rebuild the 
frigate Guerriere, for completing the iron war-steam- 
er which Robert L. Stevens, esq. has contracted to 
build according to the provisions of the act of April; 
14, 1842, and to’ build a brig to replace the Enter- 
prise. ; 

The estimates from the bureau of docks and 
rosecuting with 
efficiency the dock-yard at Memphis, with its ap- 
pendages, the works at Pensacola, and to carry out 


| the plan of improvement at the other dock-yards, 


which was adopted in the year 1828. Amongst the 
buildings estimated for “at Pensocola, is a house or 
shelter for coals. for steamers, which is deemed of 
very great consequence to the future operations of 
our naval forces. -Whether appropriations shall be 
made now, or at a future time, to complete the plan 
of the Atlantic dock-yards, is a question respectfully 
submitted for thé consideration of Congress. 

` ` There are reasons: of great weight in favor of pro- 
gressing with all these works with some degree of 
activity. Labor is ata moderate price, and employ- 
ment eagerly sought after. It is desirable to retain 
in the public service experienced mechanics and la- 
borers accustomed to the routine of duty, and the 
regulations of the public works. Thus on an emer- 
gency the public interest will not suffer by suddenly 
calling into employment men who are not thus pre- 
pared to be efficient. By temporary employment 
and sudden discharges in dock-yards, great distress 
is often produced, which justice to the men employ- 
ed, and a due regard to the public interest, forbid. 

By the act of 17th June, the Secretary of the 
Navy was directed to expend an appropriation 
therein made in “continuance of the work already 
commenced at Brooklyn for the construction of a 
stone dry-dock,” or in the construction of a dry 
dock on some other plan, if he shall deem the same 
better suited for the purposes of the navy, as in 
his discretion he shall deem best for the. public in- 
terest.” : 

Ina subsequent section of the same act, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was directed to appoint a com- 
petent board of officers and engineers to examine 
and report to Congress at its next session the rela- 
tive properties and advantages of a dry-dock and of 
the different kinds of floating docks with or with- 
out a basin and railways. A board of officers and 
engineers, consisting of Commodore Kearney and 
Capt. Wyman, of the navy, and Capt. A. Talcott, 
and. U. P. S. Sanger, civil engineers, were ordered 
to perform this duty, and to examine the harbors 
of Pensacola, and of Portsmouth, N. H., for the 

urposes mentioned in the said section. Uncontrol- 
lable circumstances have delayed the board in the 
performance of their dutics. But they have made 
considerable progress, and their report may be ex- 
pected at as early a day as will be consistent with 
the thorough examination necessary to correct con- 
clusions. 

In discharge of the duty devolved on me by the 
section first above recited, I repaired to New York 


and examined the site at Brooklyn, and the plans of ; 


docks submitted for my inspection. 

One of these was Gilbert’s balance dock, and the 
other the sectional dock of Messrs. Moody & Dakin. 
Both are floating docks. Messrs. Moody & Dakin 
have patented a plan of basin and railway, as an ap- 
pendage to receive the vessel which has been cle- 
vated by their dock. { am not aware that this last 
improvement has been put into active operation, 
otherwise than by a model. In view of the terms 
employed, and of the duties imposed, by the two 
sections abeve referred to, I construed the law to 
require the establishment of a dry deck at Brooklyn. 
With our own experience of the admirable adapta- 
tion of such structures to the purposes of the navy, 
confirmed by the practice of the principal maritime 
powers of Europe, [felt it to be clearly my duty -to 
proceed with the stone dry dock, already commenced 
on a plan similar to those which had been so suc- 


| cessful at Norfolk “and Boston. Of the: relative 
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properties and advantages of floating docks, with or 
without basin and railways, ‘and of the stone dry 
‘dock, for the purposes of the navy, Ido not deem it. 
proper to express an opinion, as the aid in forming 
a correct conclusion, to. be expected from the board 
charged with that inquiry, by the direction ef Con-.. 
gress, was not at my command. Oe ae 
The work onthe stone dry dock is progressing. 
in a satisfactory manner, under the. direction of. | 
Villiam Gibbs McNeill, esq:, as engineer of the - 
ock. : ia a kala 
The estimates from the bureau of yards and | 
docks also provide for improvements at the several 
naval hospitals. 'These- improvements are believed 
to be important for the protection of the public prop- 
erty, and to insure the safe and judicious treatment, . 
of the sick. The navy hospital fund is not sufficient 
to bear so heavy an outlay at once, and it is regpect- 
fully submitted for the consideration of Congress, 
whether an appropriation shall be made for these 
bjects in aid of the fund. ; 
i i would also respectfully state that there are now 
f confined in the several naval hospitals twelve in- 
/ sane persons belonging to the naval service. ‘These 


! noble edifices, which have been constructed for.the 


accommodation and comfort of the sick and disa- 


| dled, have no suitable apartments for this treatment 
: of the insane. Those suffering under this deplorable 


malady eannot receive that judicious treatment 
i which hag, in modern times, so frequently led toa 
| recovery of reason; and the ravings of the maniac 
often prove highly injurious to the sick inmates of 
: the hospital. I therefore suggest that, if. it should 
‘be the pleasure of Congress to- provide an asylum 
for the insane of the District of Columbia, provision 
‘may be made for the insane of the navy and army in, 
the same establishment. ; 

“I invite attention to a report from the bureau of 
ordnance and ‘hydrography on the subject of the, 
delays and difficulties encountered in procuring, un- 
der contract, as required by existing laws, ordnance 
and gunpowder. The operation of the proviso to 
the act of the 3d March, 1843, which requires tliat f 
all supplies for the navy, when time will permit, — 
shall be procured by contract with the lowest bidder. 
after advertisement, has not promoted the public in~ 
terest, nor secured to the public, in all cases, the ad- 
vantage of a full and fair competition. To the head 
of the department and the officers making purchases, 
it is a great safeguard against reproaches or imputa- 
tions of improper preferences. But experience has. 
demonstrated that the public interest is not promoted 
in procuriag many of the most important and neces- 
sary supplies for the navy.in this’ mode. - Some of 
these are ordnance, gundowder, and medicines. 
The law gives no discretion, but the lowest bidder is - 
to have the contract, whatever may be his means, 
his experience, or skill. If he declines, which he 
may do without penalty, itis to be offered to the 
next, and so on, until, not unfrequently, injurious. 
delays occur, and well-founded complaints arc made, 
that by combination among bidders, the ‘prices paid 
are higher than the articles would have cost in open 
market. bls ` 4 

I deem itto be my duty to ask that the provisions 
of this law, applying only to this department, may 
be revised and modified. 

The building for a depot of charts is completed, 
and a substantial wall constructed around the square. 
The griding has been partially made, and to com- 
plete it, and to construct a house for thé superintend» 
ent, an estimate is submitted and an appropriation 
recommended. ‘The instruments purchased have 
been received and placed in the depot. ‘They are 
well selected, and may be advantageously employed 
in the necessary observations, with-a view to calcu- 
late nautical almanacs. For these we are now in- 
debted to foreign nations. This work may be done 
by our-own naval officers, without injury to the ser- 
vice, and ata very small expense. {tis confidently 
believed that, in the process of time, a most perfect 
set of charts may be supplicd from the depot to the 
navy, and to the commercial marine, entirely to be 
relied on for accuracy, at the mere cost of publica- 
tion. : 

The operation of the system of supplying the 
navy with clothing, established by the act of 26th 
August, 1842, has been highly satisfactory; An 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars is 
required to meet existing and future liabilities which 
will call for payment before the returns from. the 
pay of the men will enable the department to contin- 
ue the supplics. Ft is. believed that after this appro- 
priation, the addition to the percent, on the prime 
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cost will cover all losses, and the receipts meet the 
disbursements, while the system possesses thé great 
merit of furnishing to the seamen the best clothes at 
moderate prices. 

[rembe navy hospital fund, on the Ist day of No- 
v 


ember, 1844, consisted of two hundred and thirty 

{ thòusand four hundred and thirty-four dollars and 

| ¢ fourteen cents. The number of aged and disabled 

ii f seamen who have sought a home at the asylam 
£ near Philadelphia, has so increased that it was 

found necessary to their comfort to provide for 

withdrawing the governor-and surgeon from the 
rooms occupied by them in the building. Two 
_ houses, according to the original plan, have been 
\ erected and are nearly completed, to be occupied by 

\ these officers. A small slip of ground adjoining the 

| site of the asylum has been purchased at a reasona- 

ble price. Theseare believed to be very important 
additions to the establishment. 

z Ifit shall bethe pleasure of Congress to authorize 

| the investment of the fund in securities of the United 

{ States, it would add considerably to its income. 

The money is now unproductive in the treasury, 

; and I earnestly recommend that authority be given 

} to make the investment. 

\ The condition of the navy pensiowfund, and the 
claims on it, are stated in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, herewith transmitted. 

Great anxiety is felt by many ofthe surgeons and 
assistant surgeons, and of the pursers in the navy 
to have allowed them an assimilated rank: the cor- 
responding officers in the army enjoy it without det- 
riment to the service. I respectfully recommend 

tthe subject to consideration. 

Pursuant to the act of the 17th of June last, the 
naval storekeepers at Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, 
Mahon, the Cape de Verds, and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, were discontinued, and, with as little delay 
as practicable, officers of the navy were ordered to 
perform those duties. As these officers were re- 
quired to give bond before they entered on the exe- 
cution of their orders, some delay occurred in mak- 
ing the selection. The compensation allowed to 
each is fifteen hundred dollars per annum, and to 
each is allowed a clerk at six hundred dollars per 
annum. 

The experimental examinations of coals, of iron 
and of copper, in which Professor Walter R. John- 
son was engaged, and on which he reported at the 
last session of Congress, were suspended, the ap- 
propriations being exhausted. If it shall be the 
pleasure of Congress to have them continued, an ap- 
propriation will be necessary. 

In pursuance of the directions of the act of June 
17th, orders were given for the discharge of all per- 
sons in the navy appotnted as master’s mates, to do 
duty as midshipmen, since 4th day of August, 1842, 
and who were not at the time of their appointment 
seamen of the first class. ‘These orders have been 
executed as to all persons thus situated who were 
in the United States, or who have returned from for- 
eign stations. 

The third section of the act repealed so much of 
previous acts of Congress as provided that officers 
temporarily performing the duties belonging to 
those of a higher grade should receive the com- 
pensation of such higher grade while actually so 
employed. . N 

L respectfully suggest that the operation of this 
repealing act on those officers who are thus em- 
ployed on foreign stations will probably involve 
them in very serious embarrassments. Uninformed 
of its passage, they will regulate their expenditures 
by the rate of compensation which they supposed 
that the law accords to them, and in some of the 
squadrons may not be advised of their mistake until 
they have received the higher pay, and expended it 
to so large an amount as to leave them without any 
income from their pay for a Jong time. It is not de- 
sirable that the officers should be indebted to the 
government; and to many the regular receipt of their 
pay is necessary to their support. s 

would respectfully suggest thatthe operation of 
the law as to them should be postponed until infor- 
mation of its passage shall be received on board the 
veasel to which the officer so situated may be at- 
tached; and I would recommend that it should not 
embrace the case of passed midshipmen performing 
the duty of master. The expenses necessarily in- 
curred by this class of officers in the performance 
of these duties, is beyond the pay of their own grade. 

‘Their services as master are highly advantageous; 
and with the present limited number of warranted 
masters, many of whom are unable to go to sea, 
from age or infirmity, indispensable. 


i 
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Report of the Posimaster General. 


The report of the commandant of the marine 
corps on the necessity of an increase of the numbers 
in that branch of the service, is respectfully recom- 
mended to consideration. 

I respectfully repeat the recommendation of the 
last annual report, that- an additional number of per-_ 
manent clerks be allowed to this department and the 
several bureaux. The force now allowed by law, 
except for a limited time, and for temporary pur- 
poses, is not sufficient to perform the duties which 
the present arrangement of the business in the de 
partment requires. The appropriation now made for 
temporary purposes, and the two clerks allowed for 
the current year, with an addition of two or three 
book-keepers in the bureaux, would procure a suffi- 
cient number of-permanent clerks. 

The division of the duties of this department, 
made by the act of reorganization of 31st August, 
1842, has produced much system and order in its 
operations, and promises to be yet more beneficial in 
its results, under regulations suggested by experi- 
ence. The duties of the chiefs of the bureanx are 
very laborious; and advantage would result from a 
division of the duties of the bureau of construction, 
equipment, and repair, and the establishment of 
another bureau. 

The estimates from the several bureaux and from 
the commandant of the marine corps of the sums 
which will be required for the proposed service of 
the ensuing year, are transmitted with this report. 

Respectfully submitted: 
JOHN Y. MASON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To the Present of the United States. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
25th November, 1844. 

Sie: It will be gratifying to you, and no doubt to 
the country, to be informed, as preliminary to a de- 
tailed report of the operations of this department 
during the part year, and of its present condition, 
that for the time it has been under the superintend- 
ence of the undersigned, and during the whole of 
your administration, its current expenses have been 
met by its current revenue, and the amount of ser- 
vice is now greater than at the commencement of the 
year 1841. 

A further extension of the usefulness of the de- 
partment would have been made, but for the embar- 
rassments and difficulties it had to encounter by the 
operations of private mails established upon the tead- 
ing lines of post roads connecting the important com- 
mercial cities and towns of the United States. 

In the absence of that legislation heretofore sug- 
gested as necessary to protect the department against 
the inroads upon its revenue, there is cause of eon- 
gratuation, if not surprise, that I have not yet been 
compelled to curtail the service below its present 
amount. 

The total transportation of the mail by horse, and 
in stages, railroads, and steamboats, for the year 
endidg the 30th June, 1814, supplying 14,103 post 
offices, at a cost of $2,938,551, was 35,409,624 miles, 
exceeding the transportation for the year 1841 by 
413,100 miles. 

The income of the department for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1844, was as follows: j 
Letter postage -  - - = $38,676,161 53 
Newspaper postage - = - $49,743 83 
Fines - - - - > 135 00 
Miscellaneous receipts - 11,245 AT 


$4,237,285 83 


Total revenue reported 


The total amount of expenditure settled and paid 
for the same period is $4,296,867 70. 

The year which has passed has been distinguish- 
ed in many portions of the country, particalarly in 
the South and West, by excessive rains and floods, 
interposing obstructions to the regular transit of the 
mails, which it was impossible for the most vigilant 
end enterprising contractors to overcome. With 
exceptions of this kind, the service has been gen- 
erally well performed by contractors. 

The revenue collected by postmasters, with very 
few exceptions, has been promptly paid and ac- 
counted for; and it is worthy of remark, that of the 
$17,488,087 18 collected by postmasters within the 
last four years, no material. loss has been, or will 
be, sustained by the government. 

Contractors, and all others having legal claims up- 
on the department, have been, during the same pe- 
riod, promptly paid. ; 


It gives me pleasure to say of the disbursing 
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agent of this department, that he-has discharged his, 
trust with a commendable fidelity. The whole: 
amount of appropriations, for the last four years, 
which have been disbursed by him, is $404,852 68., 
His accounts have. been regularly settled at the treas-, 
ury, up to the 30th- September, 1844, and every dol- 
lar legally and properly accounted for. 

The various duties of the assistants and clerks of 
the ape have been well and ‘efficiently per- 
formed. gee Cee 
‘The report of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, of the extent, and nature of. the service for 
the last eight years, with costs of transportation, ac- 
companies this-report. I refer to this report as con- 
taining. valuable statistical information o the amount: 
of capital employed in the transportation of the mail. 
It will algo be seen by the same report, that at the. 
recent lettings of the middle section, without any 
injurious ‘alterations of the ‘service, the sum of 
$91,471 has been saved, compared with the amount 
paid under the former contracts. ts 

The number of cases of mail depredations report- 
ed to the department, for three years preceding :the 
12th October, 1844, is nineteen hundred and thirty-, 
four. Amount of alleged loss, $462,135. “Amount 
of money recovered, or loss satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, $304,242. One hundred mail depredators 
have been arrested and tried, during the same pe~. 
riod. ‘ Bal aa 

I am warranted in the expression of the opinion, 
that the number of mail depredations has been di- 
minishing within the last few years, and greater s6- 
curity, by greater vigilance, has increased public 
confidence in this mode of transmitting money from 
one portion of the country to the other. ‘ 

From the above facts it may be inferred ‘that the 
special agents of the department have not beea alto- 
gether unmindful of their duty. It is net alone to 
silent investigations into cases of losses by mail that. 
their labors have been confined. They are charged 
with a general out-door superintendence of the ser- 
vice, and the preservation of the public property of 
the department. : 

The necessity and importance of such supervi» 
sion, and the advantage of a strict system of re- 
sponsibility, may, in some degree, be known from 
the value and amount expended annually for a por- 
tion of this public property. Take, for instance, 
the item of mail bags. The amount expended for 
this purpose, for the four years, including the 
amount of accounts suspended prior to the first of 
July, 1840, which amount of suspended accounts 
was paid in 1841 and 1842, was $216,889. The 
amount actually expended for th®¥our yeara prece- 
ding the first of daly, 1844, is $70,558 40. 

The members of the convention who framed the 
constitution of the United States felt the necessity 
that the power to establish post offices and post 
roads, and to conduct the operations .of the mail, 
was one which, to be useful, and commensurate 
with the wants of our extended country and diver- 
sified interests, must be exclusively vested in the 

songress of the United States, whose legislative 
functions and supervision would pervade the whole 
sphere of the operations of that power. 

The expense of the system must be sustained by 
the same power which created and controls it. 

For reasons obvious to those who founded the 
post-office system of the United States, the princi- 
ple that it must sustain itself by its own operations 
was engrafted into the first, and has been adhered . 
to inevery subsequent act of legislation concernin 
the department. Whilst it has ever been requir 
to sustain its own expenses, unlike the system in 
some other countries, it has not been regarded as a 
source of revenue to the general treasury. 

Our predecessors seemed to have adopted the rule, 
that those who used the Post Office Department for 
private or individual purposes or benefits, should 
defray the expenses of transporting and delivering 
their letters. That, as it had te be sustained by a 
tax of some sort, (the mode of collecting that tax 
by postage on letters, &c., being voluntary,) was 
deemed most equal, and has heretofore proved ac- 
ceptable to the community. 

It was thought, in the infancy .of our republic, 
that it was unwise, if not unjust, that those who 
did not use the post office should be directly taxed 
for the benefit of those who did. Hence they im- 
posed such a tariff of postage as, in their judgment, 
would best atiain the great object of sustaining the 
department at the least practicable amount. 

The wisdom and justice of this rule are not over- 
turned by the fact, that the mode of collecting the 
revenue has been changed from a system of direct 
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taxationand excise to the imposition of a revenue 
tax upon imports. 

- If the department is to be continued under the 
control of the general government, ae it should, I 
cannot Imagine any mode by which its expenses 
can be met, more equitable, more just, than by the 
collection of as much postage, and no more, upon 

the matter which passes through the mail, as will 
ke: equal to the demands of the service. . : 

‘Itis to the fact that the Post Office Department has been 
compelled to rely upon its own energies and resources, 


that its great and rapid éxtension and usefulness are mainly 
to be attributed. : a 


` The head of this department, feeling his responsibility to - 


the public, would not permit the service to expand without 
a correspondent increase in its receipts, which would, at 
the same time, furnish evidence of extended usefulness. 
His responsibility to the government, and a just regard for 
his own reputation, would admonish him so to regulate the 
service, that, while it gave the greatest possible benefits to 
the country, it should produce an amount of revenue 
equal to. its wants. : 

~ Ifthe department, in accordance with the views of some, 
recently promulgated, should be made an annual charge 
upon the general treasury, and its head required to disburse 
the amount appropriated, from year to year, rely ing upon 
Congress to appropriate whatever sumthe real or imagin- 
ary wants of the community might demand, it may be well 
questioned whether much of that vigilance so necessary. to 


superintend a department complicated and extended as this” 


is, would not be lost in the simple routine of duty in ex- 
pending whatever Congress may have appropriated, ro mat- 


ter whether usefully or not, so that the expenditure be- 


properly vouched. . 

` The very nature of the operations of this department, if 
its uncertain demands are to be met by annual appropria- 
tions from the treasury, would generate abuse and extrava- 
ance both in the appropriating and disbursing power. The 
mit of appropriation would be regulated alone by the im- 


aginary wants inthe various. sections of the Union, each - 


section vieing with the other to obtain the greatest possible 
amount to be expended within its limits. 
` Upon the most mature and deliberate reflection, I am sat- 
iefied it would be unwise to abandon: the principle of re- 
quiring the department to sustain its own,expenses. .An 
adherence'to this principle is not at war with a prudent 
and discreet reform in the rates of postage. 

Public opinion’scems to demand a reduction in the rates 


of letter postage. But, so far as Ihave been enabled to un- 4 


derstand that public opinion, it is based upon the necessity 
and propriety of adhering to this vital principle, aud sus- 
tained by the argument that a reduction of postage would 
be followed by an increase of mail matter, producing an 
amount sufficient to sustain the department in all of its le- 
gitimate expenditures. 

`” Lam sustained in the expression of this opinion, not only 
from the ordinary channels of public information, but by 
the judgment of the very intelligent and highly respectable 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York, as ex- 
pressed in their letter to the department, a copy of which 
and the reply to it accompanies this report. 

In the views which I have heretofore expressed upon the 
subject of the reduction of postage, and particularly in m 
report to the Senate on the 5th of January, 1843, recommend- 
inga reduction to Leg two rates of five and ten cents, upon 
‘the conditions therem stated, I have abstained from recom- 
mending the adoption of the pestal arrangements now in op: 
erationin England, because I was satisfied that system would 
not yield the amount of revenue necessary for the service 
of the department, and in many of its features it was un- 
suited to the United States. . 

Prior tothe reduction of postage in England, the Post 
Office Department yielded a revenue to the crown, over and 
above its Whole expenses, of about $7,000,000. It was just 
if not wise policy in the English government to release this 
amount of net revenue from postage, operating as a severe 
tax on the correspondence of the country, if its exchequer 
could sustain it, or the subject was willing to have that ex- 
chequer replenished by the substitution of other taxes, such 
as excise upon paper, &c. tg 

The mode of managing and conducting the post offices in 
the kingdom of Great Britainis not only different from, but 
much less expensive, than that in the United States. ` 

In England, the postmaster and his clerks, if any, are 
paid an annual salary or stipend. In this country, postmas- 
ters and their clerks “are paid by a commission ọn- the 
amount of postage collected. f 

Post offices in England are managed by pec who 
consider themselves amply compensated by salaries much 
jess in amount than would command the services of com- 
petent postmasters in the United States. 

ifthe same mode andratio of compensating postmasters 
were adopted in England which. has been adopted in the 
United States, it mightbe well questioned whether the 
amount of post office revenue in England would equal the 
expenses of the service. 

Jam convinced, upon a most thorough examination into 
the habits, condition, and business of ihe people of the two 
countries—the circumscribed limits and dense population 
ofthe one, the extensive boundaries and sparse population 
of the other—that nothing like the same ratio of increase of 

he correspondence in this country would follow the- like 
teduction of postage as has taken place in England. 

jt may be asked, what is the nature and character of the 
reduction of postage which it is deemed by the department 
prudent and safe at th s time to be adopted? 

The answer to (xis quiry will depend mainly upon the 
fact how Congress wit settle the question now mooted, as 
to the best mode of defraying the expenses of the depart- 
ment. Shall it,‘as heretofore, be required to sustain itself, 
or shall it be thrown as an annual charge upon the treasury? 

if the department is to be left to lean on its own resources, 
Jam prepared to recommend a reduction of letter post- 

age to five and ten cents the single letter, as heretofore re- 
commended by me in areport to the Senate of the United 
States ofthe sth January, 1843, upon the terms and condi- 
tions indicated in that report, to which I respectfully ask 


jeave to refer you. 
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Report of the Postmaster ‘General. 


In previous reports, I have had the honor to express to 
the President of the United States, and through him to Con- 


- gress, the opinion thatit was unjust that the whole ek- 


pense of transporting the public correspondence of the gov- 
ernment should be charged upon the Dtisiness and friendly 
letters ofthe citizen: also to urge the necessity of repeal- 
ing or modifying the franking privilege. These. opinions 
remain unchanged. j 

I also suggested the mode by which the government 
should compensate the depatiment for the transmission and 
delivery of its public correspondence, and the franked let- 
ters of public functionaries, That modé was the assump- 
tion, by the government, of the amount paid by the depart- 
ment for railroad transportation, either -by the purchase of 
the right, permanently, or by annual appropriations. . 

his portion of expenditure for transportation being fixed, 
or nearly so, and not of a character to be unnecessarily in- 
ereased under the influences of local feelings or jealousy, 
not unfrequently invoked in legislation on subjects affecting 
local interests, would not greatly exceed, if at all, in the 
course of time, the amount of postage which should he 
charged upon the government and legally franked letters of 
public officers. 

By existing laws, all railroads, when completed, are de- 
clared to be mail routes, and are, from necessity, adopted b 
the department as the means of transporting the mail, 
‘There is no danger that they will be unuecessarily mul- 
tiplied by Congress, as is too often the case of ordinary 
mail routes. à 5 

It was thought then by the undersigned that a sound pub- 
lic policy dictated the propriety of- making permanent con- 
tracts with such of the railroads as ‘the government wus 
obliged to employ. Itis only in this mode. that the depart- 
ment can ever hope to contro].the hours of departure and 
atrival of the cars from and to given points; without which 
power it is utterly impracticable at all times to give a con- 
tinuous and regular transit of the gable mail. 

. The reasons which prompted that recommendation, inde- 
pendent of the question of reduction of postage with which 
it was connected, have been strengthened by subsequent 
experience in making and executing and performing con- 
tracts for transporting the mail with railroad companies. 

The amount now paid for railroad transportation and trans- 
portation by steamboats forming essential connecting links 
in railroad lines, is $750,569 per annum. 

If Congress will relieve the department from‘the payment 
of this amount, either by permanent contracts with the com- 
panies, or by annual appropriation from the treasury, as a 
consideration for transporting the public correspondence of 
government, &c., to protect the department against the 
abuses of the franking privilege, and the inroads upon its 
revenue by private expresses or posts, the rates of postage 
may safely be reduced to five and ten cents, which rates 
will yield a sufficient revenue to defray the remaining .ex- 
penses of the department, and allow its gradual extension 
as the demands of the community may require. 

If, upon a fair experiment, based on the reduction pro- 
posed, it was ascertained a further reduction could be made, 
and produce a revenue equal to the wants of the service, that 
reduction could hereafter be ordered by Congress. 

It is believed the mode here proposed, by which the gov- 
ernment shall contribute its fair proportion to the expenses 
of the department, is preferable to that which has been else- 
where suggested, viz: of requiring accounts to be kept with 
each department, and the postage to be paid out of their con- 
tingent fund. It is more simple, less complex, and possess- 
es the advantange of certainty, by which the department, 
at all times, will be enabled to regulate its engagements for 
the remainder of the service in each year. 

The only evil likely to follow froma reduction of the 
postage on the terms proposed, (particularly if the frank- 
ing privilege be taken from deputy postmasters,) which at 
present occurs to me, and which I think it my duty to'state, 
will be the difficulty of obtaining competent men to dis- 
charge the duties of postmasters in the smaller post offices, 
which, though not productive in themselves, are useful to 
the country, and cannot be well dispensed with. 

Whether it shall be the pleasure of Congress to reduce 
the rates of postage, or to permit them to remain as they 
now are, it isa duty which I cannot omit, again to recom- 
mend fusther legislation by Congress, in order to protect 
the department in the exercise of its legitimate functions. 
A spirit, generated by the condition of the conn at war 
with the observance of existing laws, has defied the power 
of the gencral government over the subject of post offices 
and post roads.. 

The laws heretofore enacted to restrain the establishment 
of private mails or posts, have been found inadequate to de- 
ter the lawless and irresponsible from openly or covertly 
embarking in the business of transporting letters over and 
upon mail routes. 

The extent of loss to the revenue of the department aris- 
ing from this cause alone, cannot be accurately stated. An 
estimate of the amount, approximating to probable certain- 
ty, may be made by reference to the great reduction of the 
inceme of those offices upon, and: adjacent to, the lines of 
railroad connecting. the important commercial cities and 
towns of the United States. _ 

Prosecutions have been instituted against many of these 
violators of existing law. In some of the courts of the 
United States. they have been discharged by the judges, 
mainly upon the ground assumed in the opinion of the court, 
that the evidence did not bring the offence charged within 
the previsions of the acts of Congress, or that the law itself 
did not prohibit the transportation of mail matter over mail 
routes by individuals in the mode which these depredators 
have adopted. 4 . 

The district courts of Maryland and Pennsylvania pro- 
nounced judgment against such of the offenders as have 
been tried before them. The penalty of fifty dolars im- 
posed for the offence is too small, if the defendants were in 
a situation to have it enforced, to deter them from prose- 
cuting successfully their illegal business. or. 

In one of the cases recently tried in the district court for 
Pennsylvania, the question of the constitutionality of the 
laws of Congress prohibiting the citizen from establishing a 
private post, &c., was directly raised by the counsel for the 
accused, and the exclusive power of Congress over the sub- 
ject of post offices and post roads denied. The point was 
overruled by the intelligent judge who presided. - The case, 


marine of any foreign power? 


Tainderstarid; is io be, taken i 
theless, the party ‘convicted still ‘co; 
very éxtensively—in some places openly, in of 
upon the leading post routes. <5 O 5 i Sus, 
I will not in this report, undertake to discuss this question. 
On a former occasion, I yentured to obtrude upon you a 
condensed ‘argument on ‘this subject, the objéct of which 
was to prove that the framers of the: constitution: when 
they granted to Congress the power to establish port’ offices. 
and post roads, did not leave, or intend to leave, the power to 
be exercised either by the States or the people, R RET 
The very nature of the power grantéd-——the objects to be: 
attained by its exercise—would indicate clearly, if the-lan- 
guage were equivocal, that it- must be exclusive., The du- 
fies required to he performed cannot well. be performed h 
any other power than that which, pro hac vice, pervadés'the 
whole sphere of post office operations. oy pias 
It will not do: for Congress to await the decision ofthe 
Supreme Court upon this question~a question which has 
been regardedas settled, not only by judicial decisions; but 
the legislation of the country, and acquiesced in by the 
States and the people for nearly a half century. ‘A power 
of punishment and restraint sufficient to maintain ‘the su: 
premacy of the laws’ of the land, and suited to.the present 
condition of affairs,.should at once be vested in the judicia- 
ry department. os aS 
I cannot concur in the opinion I have heard -often ex- 
pressed, that the only remedy for this evil is a reduction of 
postage. There is no rate of reduction which prudent le» 
gion can, at this time, make, that will prevent success- 
ul competition in the business of carrying letters, by in 
dividuals, over post rodds. If we take the system as a 
whole, the govatament has conveyed, and will convey, let- , 
ters as. cheap as it can be done by individuals.» But if pri- 
vate mails are permitted to occupy. the. most productive 
routes, it is conceded that individuals can transport letters 
cheaper on these routes than the department. Bhat 
No rate of revenue upon imported merchandise, however 
low, will prevent smuggling, if the penal sanctions of the 
law against it be repealed. ` oa 
Without further legislation by Congress upon this sub- 
ject, it is idle to expect the department- to sustain itself at 
any rate of postage. The failure to pass some act amenda 
tory ofthe existing laws, at the last session, quadrupled the 
number of private mails then in operation. Prompt and ef- 
ficient legislation on this subject is demanded by every-con- 
sideration of public policy. . be 
The nature of the service and amount of costs of portions 
of the steamboat mail service, particularly between New 
Orleans and Mobile, and Charleston and Wilmington, have 
fully impressed my mind that it would be sound policy, both . 
in a national and economical point of view, for the govèrn. 
ment to authorize the construction of steamboats snited to 
this service, tobe employed as mail steamers in time of 
eace, and so constructed that they could; in time of war, 
c converted into a portion of the marine defence.of our 
bays and harbors. = we 
The policy of employing such vessels in the mail service 
of other governments has been adopted. May it not be‘the 
part of wisdom to profit by their example? g aN 
Under existing laws, the Postmaster General is not au- 
thorized to contract for transporting the mail. on the high 
seas, or beyond the limits of the United States: The neces- 
sity and public utility of aregular mail between this coun- 
try and Cuba, and other foreign ports,.must be apparent ‘to 
all; and such mail would have been put in operation by me 
long since, if the power to do so existed. I respectfully 
suggest that the power to-contract for the transportation of 
mails to foréign ports be authorized, snd the rates of postage 
fixed by law. E 
This policy will be more obvious, if we take into, consid- 
eration the amount of postage paid for letters which now 
pass to and from the United States in foreign vessels. The 
number of letters which are transported in the Cunard line 
of steamers alone, between Boston and Liverpool, is: about 
60,000 per month, charged witha postage of $15,000; equal 
to $190,000 per annum, the greater part of which is a tax 
upon American citizens and American commerce. Would 
it not be better that this sum should be paid to American 
citizens, thereby encouraging and sustaining American en- 
terprise and the American commercial marine, than the 


Such a power at this time is pectliarly, desirable, should 
the enterprise, now in contemplation, of establishing a line 
of American steamers between the United Sfates and Liver- 
pooland Havre, he consummated. : 

Congress, at the last session, passed a resolution author- 
izing the Postmaster General to enter into ‘regulations with 
certéin governments for the interchage of mail matterand 
the pre-payment of postage on letters to and from the:re- 
spective countries. Not having the means. appropriated 
which would enable me to send an agent to Europe to make 
the necessary investigations and preliminary arrangements 
to carry into effect the intention of Congress, the only 
mode which seemed practicable or likely to accomplish the 
purposes indicated. was to avail myselfof the kind offices 
ofsome ofour resident ministers abroad. To two of thém— 
Mr.tEverett in London, and Mr. King in Paris—I addressed 
communications and submited certain propositions, with & 
request that they would submit them, In that mode most 
acceptable to themselves, to, the post office departments of 
the two governments,copies of which accompany this report. 

From Mr..King I have received a communication inform- 
ing me that he had submitted the projet to the post office de- 
partment of France, and he had reasons to believe that.this, 
or some mode like it, would be acceded to by that govern 
ment, AiR 

A more simple arrangement could be made, if the Post- 
master General was vested with power to execute and is- 
sue stamps to be used on foreign letters, and authorized to 
exchange stamps or purchase them from foreign govern- 
ments. If, during the session of Congress, J-shailLbe in- 
formed of the favorable result-of the proposition submitted, 
J shall submit to you, to be communicated to that body;.a 
further communication, with the plan in detail, suggesting 
such legislation as may he deemed necessary to carry itin- 
to effect. i ieii ; Foieni on eee 

espectfu! your obedient servant, ; 
„ Respectul iy, Yont Pea E WICKEIERE: 
To the Parsipent of the United States. - oe 


Q8rH Cone.....2p. Sess. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 

‘We have continued cause for expressing our 
gratitude to the Supreme Ruler. of the Universe for 
the benefits and blessings which our country, under 
his kind providence, has enjoyed during the part 
year. ` Notwithstanding, the exciting scenes through 
which we have passed, nothing has occurred to dis- 
turb the general peace, or to derange the harmony 
of our political system. The'great moral spectacle 
has been exhibited of a nation, approximating in 
number. to 20,000,000 of people, having ` performed 
the high and important function of electing their 
Chief Magistrate for the term of four years, without 
the commission of any acts of violence, or the mani- 
festation ofa spirit of insubordination to the laws. 
The great and inestimable right of suffrage has 
been exercised by all who were invested with it 
under the laws of the different States, in a spirit 
dictated alone by a desive, in the selection of the 
agent, to advance the interests of the country, and 
to place beyond jeopardy the ynstitutions under 
which it is our happiness to live. ‘That the deepest 
interest has been manifested by all our countrymen 
in the result of the election, is not less true than 
highly creditable to them. Vast multitudes have 
assembled, from time to time, at various places, for 
the purpose of canvassing the merits and preten- 
sions of those who were presented for their suffrages, 
but no armed soldiery has been necessary to restrain 
within proper limits the popular zeal, or to prevent 
violent outbreaks, A principle much more control- 
ing was found in the love of order and obedience to 
the laws, which, with mere individual exceptions, 
every where possesses the American mind, and 


controls with an influence far more powerful 
than hosts of armed men. We cannot dwell 
upon this oe without recognising in it 


that bua and devoted attachment on the part of 
the people to the institutions under which we live, 
which proclaims their perpetuity. The great objec- 
tion which has always prevailed against the election 
by the people of their chief executive officer, has 
been the apprehension of tumults and disorders, 
which might involve in ruin the entire government. 
A security against this is found not only in the fact 
before alluded to, but in the additional fact that we 
live under a confederacy embracing already twenty- 
six States, no one of which has power to control the 
election. The popular vote in each State is taken 
at the time appointed by the laws; and such vote is 
announced by the electoral college, without refer 
ence to the decision of the other States. The right 
of suffrage, and the mode of conducting the election, 
are regulated by the laws of each State; and the elec- 
tion is distinctly federative in all its prominent fen- 
tures. Thus it is that, unlike what might be the 
results under a consolidated system, riotous proceed- 
ings, should they prevail, could only affect the elec- 
tions in single States, without disturbing, to any dan- 
gerous extent, the tranquillity of others. The great 
ezperiment of a political confederacy—each mem- 
ber of which is supreme as to all matters apper- 
taining to its local interests, and its internal peace 
and happiness, while, by a voluntary compact with 
others, itconfides to the united power ofall, the protec- 
tion of its citizens in matters not domestic—has been 
so far crowned with complete success, ‘The world has 
witnessed its rapid growth in wealth and population; 
and, under the guidance and direction of a superin- 
tending Providence, the developments of the past 
may be regarded bat as the shadowing forth of the 
mighty future, In the bright prospects of that fu- 
tare, Wwe shall find, as patriots and phikuthropists 
the highest inducements to cultivate aud cherish 
a love of union, and to frown down every mensure 
or effort which may be made to vlienate the States, 
or the people of the States, in sentiment and feel- 
ing, from each other. A rigid and close adherence 
to the terms of our political compact, and, above 
all, a sacred observance of the guaranties of the 
constitution, will preserve union on a foundation 
which cannot be shaken; while personal liberty is 
placed beyond hazard ov jeopardy. The guaranty 
of religious freedom; of the freedom of the press; of 
the liberty of speech; of the trial by jury; of the ha- 
beas corpus, and of the domestic mstitutions of each 
of the States—leaving the private citizen in the full 
exercise of the high and enobling attributes of his 
nature, and to each State the privilege which, can 
only be judiciously exerted by itself, of consulting 
. the means best calculated to advance its own happi- 
: press;—these are the great and important guaranties of 
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nations in and over the Oregon territory. That ne- 
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the constitution, which the lovers of liberty must 
cherish, and the advocates of union must ever culti- 
vate. Preserving these, and avoiding all interpola- 
tions by forced construction, under the guise of an 
imagined expediency, upon the constitution, the in- 
fluence of our political system is destined to be. as.ac- 
tival and as beneficially felt on the distant shores of 
the 
Ocean: The only formidable impediments in the 
way of its successful expansion (time and space) 
are so far in the progress of modification, by the im- 
provements of the age, as to render no longer spec- 
ulative the ability of representatives. from that re- 
mote region to come up to the Capitol, so that their 
constituents shall participate in all the benefits of 
federal legislation. Thus it is, that in the progress 
of time, the inestimable principles of civil liberty 
will be enjoyed by millions yet unborn, and the 
great benefits of our system of government be ex- 
tended to now distant and uninhabited regions. In 
view of the vast wilderness yet to be reclaimed, we 
may well invite the lover of freedom, of every land, 
to take up his abode among us, and assist us in the 
great work of advancing the standard of civilization, 
and giving a wider spread to the arts and refine- 
ments of cultivated life. Our prayers should ever- 
more be offered up to the Father of the Universe 
for his wisdom to direct us in the path of our daty, 
80 as to enable us to consummate these high pur- 
poses. 

One of the strongest objections which has been 
urged against confederacies, by writers on govern- 
ment, is the liability ofthe members to be tampered 
with by foreign governments, or the people of foreign 
States, either in their local affairs, or in such as af- 
fected the peace of others, or endangered the safety 
of the whole confederacy. We cannot hope to be 
entirely exempt from such attempts on our peace 
and safety, The United States are becoming too 
important in population and resources not to attract 
the observation of otber nations. It therefore 
may, in the progress of time, occur that opinions 
entirely abstract in the States in which they may 
prevail, and in no degree affecting their domestic 
wstitutions, may be artfully, but secretly, encour- 
aged with a view to undermine the Union. Such 
opinions may become the foundation of political 
parties, until at last the conflict of opinion, pro- 
ducing an alienation of friendly feeling among the 
people of the different States, may involve in one 
general destruction the happy institutions under 
which we live. [t should ever be borne in mind, 
that what is true in regard to individuals, is equally 
so in regard to Sites. An interference of one m the 
affairs of another is the fruitful source of family 
dissensions and neigborhood disputes; and the same 
cause affects the peace, happiness, and prosperity 
of States. tt may be most devoutly hoped that the 
good sense of the American people will ever be 
ready to repeal all such attempts, should they ever 
be made. 

There has been no material change in our foreign 
relations since my last annual message to Congress, 
With all the powers of Europe we continue on the 
most. friendly terms. Indeed, it affords me much 
satisfaction to state, that at no former period has the 
pence of that enlightened and important quarter of 
the globe ever been, apparently, more firmly estab- 
lishod. The conviction that peace is the true pol- 
iey of nations would seem to be growing and be- 
coming deeper amongst the enlightened everywhere; 
and there is no people who have a stronger inter- 
est in cherishing the sentiment, and adopting the 
meansof preserving and giving it permanence, than 
those of the United States. Amongst these, the 
frst and most efective are, no doubt, the strict ob- 
servanee of justice, and the honest and punetual 
fulfilment of all engagements. jut it is not to 
be forgotten that, in the present state of the world, 
itis no less necessary to be ready to enforce their 
observance and fulfilment, in reference to ourselves, 
than to observe and fulfil them, on our part, in re- 
gard to others. 

Since the close of your last session, a negotiation 
has been formally entered upon between the Secre- 
tary of State and her Britannie Majesty's minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary residing at 
Washington, relative to the rights of their respective 
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gotiation is still pending. Should it, during your 
session, be brought to a definitive conclusion, the 
result will be promptly communicated to Congress. 
I would, however, again -call your attention to the 
recommendations contained in previous messages, 
designed to protect and facilitate emigration to that: 


GLOBE. 


‘acific, as it is now on those of the Atlantic ~ 
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. Territory. The establishment of military posts at- 
suitable points upon the extended line of land travel 
would enable our citizens to migrate in comparative 
safety to the fertile regions below the falls of the 
Columbia, and make the, provision of the existing 
convention for the joint occupation of the Territory 
by subjects of Great Britain and.the citizens of the 


United States more available than- heretofore to the 


latter. These posts would continue places of rest for — 
the weary emigrant, wheré he would be shéltered 
securely against the danger of attack from the Jn- 
dians, and be enabled to recover from the exhaústion 
of a long line of travel. Legislative enactments 
should also be made which should spread over ‘him 
the egis of our laws, so a8 to afford protection .to 
his person and property when he shall have reached 
{his distant home. In this latter respect, the British . 
govérnment has been much more careful of the inte- 
rest-of such of her people.as are to be found in that 
country than have the United States. She has-made 
necessary provision for their security and protection 
against the acts of ‘the viciously disposed and law- 
less; afd her emigrant reposes in safety under the 
panoply ot her laws. hatever may- be the result 
of the pending negotiation, such measures are ne-- 
cessary. It will afford me the greatest pleasure to 
witness a happy and favorable termination to the 
existing negotiation, upon terms compatible with 
the public honor; and the best efforts of the govern- 
ment will continue to be directed to this end. 


It would have given me the highest gratification, 
in this, my last annual communication to Congress, 
to have been able to announce to you the complete 
and entire settlement and adjustment of other mat- 
ters in difference between the United States and the 
government of her Britannic Majesty, which where 
adverted to in a previous message. It is so obviously 
the interest of both countries, in respect to the large 
and valuable commerce which exists between them, 
that all causes of complaint, -however inconsidera- 
ble, should be, with the greatest promptitude, re- 
moved, that it must be regarded as cause of regret 
that any unnecessary delays should be permitted to 
intervene. Itis true that, ina pecuniary point of 
view, the matters alluded to are altogether insig- 
nificant in amount when compared with the amp e 
resources of that great nation; but they neverthe- 
less (more particularly that limited class -which 
arise under seizures and detentions of Americar. 
ships on the coast of Africa, upon the mistaken sup- 
position indulged in at the time the wrong was come 
mitted, of their being engaged in the: slave trade 
deeply affect the sensibilities of this government and 
people. Great’ Britain having recognised her rë- 
sponsibility to repair all such wrongs, by her action 
in other cases, leaves nothing. to be regretted upon 
this subject as to all cases prior to. the treaty o. 
Washington, than the delay in making suitable rep 
aration in such of them as fall plainly within the 
per. of others which she has long since adjust- 
ed, The injury inflicted by delays in the settlemen 
of these claim falls with severity upon the individu 
al claimants, and makes astrong appeal to her mag 
nanimity and sense of justice for a speedy settle- 
ment. ` Other matters, arising out of ‘the construc 
tion of existing treaties, also remain unadjusted, and 
will continue to be urged upon her attention. 


The labors of the joint committee appointed by 
the two governments to run the dividing line, estab- 
lished by the treaty of Washington, were, unfortu 
nately, much delayed in the commencement of the 
season, by the failure of Congress, at the last ses 
sion, to makca timely appropriation of funds to 
mect the expenses of the American party, and by 
other causes. The United States commissioner 
however, expresses his expectation that, by in 
creased diligence and energy, the party will be able 
to make up for lost time. 

We continue to receive assurances of the mos 
friendly feclings on the part ofall the other Europe: 
an powers; with each and all of whom itis so ob 
viously our interest to cultivate the most amicable 
relations. ‘Nor can [anticipate the occurrence o, 
any event which would be likely, in any degree, to 
disturb those relations. Russia, the great northern 
power, under the judicious sway of her Emperor, 
is constantly advancing in the road of science and 
improvement; while France, guided by the counsels 
of her wise sovereign, pursues a course calcula 
ted to consolidate the general peace. Spain has ob. 
tained a breathing spell of some duration from the 
internal convulsions which have, through so man 
years, marred her prosperity; while Austria, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, Belginm,‘and the other pow 
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ers of Europe; reap a rich harvest of blessings from 
the prevailing peace. 

I informed the two Houses of Congressin my 
message of December last, that instructions had 
been given to Mr. Wheaton, our minister at Berlin, 
to negotiate a treaty with the Germanic States 
composing the Zoll Verein, if it could be done— 
stipulating, as far as it was practicable to`'accomplish 
it, for a reduction of the heavy and onerous’ duties 
levied on our tobacco, and ‘other leading articles ot 
agricultural production; and yielding, in return, on 
our part, a reduction of duties on such articles the 
production of their industry, as should not come in 
to competition, or but a limited one, with articles 
the product of our manufacturing -industry. The 
executive, in giving such instructions, considered it- 
self as acting in strict conformity with the wishes 
of Congress, as made known through sevéral meas- 
ures which it had adopted, all directed to the ac- 
complishment of ‘this important result. The treaty 
was, therefore, negotiated, by which ‘essential re- 
ductions were secured in the duties levied by the 
Zoll Verein, on tobacco, rice, and lard, accompanied 
by a stipulation for the admission of raw cotton free 
of duty. In exchange for which highly. important 


concessions, a reduction of duties, imposed ‘by the ` 
laws of the United States on a variety of articles, 
most of which'were admitted free of all duty under | 


` the act of Congress, commonly known as the com- 


romisé law, and but few: of which.were produced ` 


in the United States, was stipulated for on our part. 
- This treaty was communicated to’ the Senate at an 
early day of its last session, but not acted upon yn- 
til near its close; when, for'the want, as I am bound 
to presume, of full time.to consider it; it'was laid 


upon the table: This procedure: had the effect of 


virtually réjecting it, in consequence of a stipulation 
contained in the treaty, that its ratifications should 
be exchanged on or beforea day which has already 
passed. - The executive, acting upon the fair infer- 
ence that the Senate did not intend its absolute re- 
jection, gave instructions to our minister at Berlin to 
reopen the negotiation, so far as to obtain an exten- 
sion of time for the exchange of ratifications. I re- 
ret, however, to-say that his efforts in this respect 
ave been unsuccessful. I am, nevertheless, not 
without hope that the great advantages which were 
intended to be secured by the treaty may yet be re- 
alized. . * ` ; 
Lam happy to inform you that Belgium has, by 
an “arréte royale,” issued in July last, assimilated 
‘the flag of the United States to her own, so faras the 
direct tradé between the two countries is conserned. 
“This measure will prove of great service to cur ship- 
ping interest, the trade: having heretofore been car- 
ried on chiefly in foreign bottoms. T flatter myself 
that she will speedily resort to a modification of her 
system relating to the tobacco trade, which would 
decidedly benefit the agriculture of the United States, 
and operate to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries. . ~ i 
No definitive intelligence has yet been received 
from our minister of the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Chinese’ Empire; but enough is known to in- 
duce the strongest hopes that the mission will be 
crowned with success. . 
-° ‘With Brazil our relations continue on the most 
friendly footing. ‘The commercial intercourse be- 
tween that growing empire and the United States is 
becoming daily of greater importance to both; and it 
is the interest of both that the firmest relations of 
amity and good will.should continue to be culti- 
vated between them. : 

The republic of New Grenada still withholds, 
notwithstanding the most persevering efforts have 
been employed by our chargé d’affaires, Mr. Black- 
ford, to produce a different result, indemnity in the 
case of the brig “Morris.” And the Congress of 
Venezuela, although an arrangement has been effect- 
ed between our minister and the minister of foreign 
affairs of that government, for. the payment of 
$18,000, in discharge of its:liabilities in the same 
case, has altogether neglected to. make. provision for 
its payment. It is to be hoped that a sense of jus- 
tice will soon induce a settlement of these claims. 

Our late minister to Chili, Mr. Pendleton, has re- 
turned to the United States, without having effected 
an adjustment in the second claim of the Macedo- 
nian, which is delayed on grounds altogether frivo- 
lous and @atenable. Mr. Pendleton’s successor has 
been directed to urge the claim in the strongest 
terms; and, in the event of a failure to obtain a per- 
manent adjustment, to report the fact to the execu- 
tive at as early a day as possible, so that the whole 


matter may be communicated to Congress. 


Message of the President. 


At your last session, I submitted to the attention 
of Congress the convention with the Republic of 
Peru, of the 17th of Mareh, 1841, providing for the 
adjustment of the claims of citizens of the United 


States against that republic; but no definitive action `` 


was taken upon the subject. 1.again invite to it 
your attention and prompt-action. ` fee 

- In my last annual message, I felt itto be my duty 
to make known to Congress, in terms both plain 
and emphatic, my opinion-in regard to the war. 
which has so long existed between, Mexico and. 
Texas; which, -since the battle of San Jacinto, hag 
consisted altogether of predatory incursions, attend- 
ed by circumstances revolting’ to humanity. Ire- 
peat now, what I then said, that, after eight years 
of feeble and ineffectual efforts to- recover. Texas, it 
was time that the war should have ceased. The 
United States had a direct interest in the question. 
The contiguity. of the two nations to our territory ° 
was but too well calculated to involve our peace. 


Unjust suspicions: were engendered in the mind of 


one or the other of the belligerents against us; and, ~ 
as a necessary consequence, American interests 


"were made to suffer, and our peace became daily 


endangered. In addition to which, it must have~ 
bzen obvious to ‘all, that the exhaustion produced 
by the war subjected both Mexico and Texas to 
the interference of other powers, which, without the 
interposition of this government, might eventuate in 
the most serious injury to the United’States. This 
government, from ‘time to time, exerted its friendly 
offices to bring about a termination of hostilities 
upon terms honorable alike to both the belligerents. 
Its efforts in this behalf proved unavailing. Mexi- 
co seemed almost without an object to persevere in 
the war, and no other alternative was left the execu- 
tive but to take advantage of the well known disposi- 
tions of Texas, and to invite her to enter intoa 
treaty for annexing her territory to that of the United 
States. 

Since your last session, Mexico has threatened 
to renew the war, and has either made, or proposes ` 
to make, formidable preparations for invading 
Texas. She has issued decrees and proclamations, 
preparatory to the commencement of hostilities, full 
of threats revolting to humanity; and which, if car- 
ried into effect, would arouse the attention of all 
Christendom. This new demonstration of feeling, 
there is too much reason to believe, has been pro- 
duced in consequence of the negotiation of the late 
treaty of annexation with Texas. The executive, 
therefore, could not be indifferent to such proceed- 
ings; and it felt it to.be due, as well to itself as to 
the honor of the country, that a strong representa- 
tion should be made to the Mexican government 
upon the subject. This was accordingly done, as 
will be seen by the copy of the accompanying des- 
patch from the Secretary of State to the United 
States envoy at Mexico. Mexico has no right to 
jeopard the peace of the world, by urging any longer 
a useless and fruitless contest. Such a condition of 


‘things would not be tolerated on the European con- 


tinent. Why should it be on this? A war of deso- 
lation, such as is now threatened by Mexico, cannot 
be waged without involving our peace and tran-. 
quillity. Itis idle to believe that such a war could 
be looked upon with indifference by our own citi- 
zens inhabiting adjoining States; and our neutrality 
would be violated, in despite of all efforts on the 
part of the government to prevent it. The country 
is settled by emigrants from the United States, 
under invitations held out to them by Spain and 
Mexico. ‘lhose emigrants have left behind them 
friends and relatives who would not fail to sympa- 
thize with them in their difficulties, and who would 
be led by those sympathies to participate in their 
struggles, however energetic the action of the govern- 
ment to prevent it. Nor would the numerous and for- 
midable bands of Indians, the most warlike to be found 
in any land, which occupy the extensive regions 
contiguous to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, 


“and who are in possession of large tracts of coun- 


try within the limits of Texas, be likely to remain 
passive. The inclination of those numerous tribes 
leads them invariably to war whenever pretexts 
exist. 
Mexico had no just ground of displeasure against 
this government or people for negotiating the treaty. 
What interest of hers was affected by the treaty? 


She was despoiled of nothing, since Texas was for- 
ever lost to her. The independence of Texas was 
recognised by several of the leading powers of the 
earth. She was free to treat—free to adopt her own 
line of policy—free to take the course which she be- 
lieved was best calculated to secure her happiness. 


repeat, by eight—now-nine—years of frititless and: 
ruinous contest. In the mean time, Texas haw 
rowing in population and resources. . ; Emigration 
as flowed into her territory, “from all “parts.of the 
world, in a current which continues to’ increase’ in 


strength. Mexico requires a.pernianent: boundary 


between that young.republic and hersalf. ` Texas at 
no distant day, if she continues separate and detached 
from the United States, will ‘inevitably seek-to con~ 
solidate her strength by ‘adding. to’ her domain the 


- contiguous provinces of Mexico. The spirit ofre- 
„volt from the control of the central government haa, 


heretofore, manifested itself in some of ‘those prov- 
inces; and itis fair to -infer that they would be in- 
clined to take the first favorable opportunity-to pros 


claim their independence, and to form close alliances - 


with Texas. ‘The war would thus be endless; or, if 
cessations of hostilities should: occur, they would 


only endure fora season. ‘The interests of Mexico, . 


therefore, could in nothing be better consulted than 


in a peace with her neighbors, which would: result: 


in the establishment of .a permanent boundary, 
Upon the ratification of the treaty, the executive was 
prépared to treat with her on the most liberal basis, 
Hence the boundaries of. Texas were left.undefined 
by the treaty. The executive proposed to ‘settle 
these upon terms that all the world should:have' pro: 
nounced just and reasonable. No negotiation ‘upon 
that point could have been undertaken between the 
United States and Mexico in advance of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Weshould have had po tighe 
no power, no authority, to have conducted such a 
negotiation; ‘and, to have undertaken it, would have 


been an assumption equally revolting to the pride of 


Mexico and Texas, and subjecting us to the charge 
of arrogance: while, to have proposed, in advance of 
annexation, to satisfy Mexico for any contingent 
interest she might have in Texas, would have been 
to have treated Texas, not as an independent power, 
but às a mere dependency of Mexico. -This as- 
sumption could not have been acted on by the èx- 
ecutive without setting at -defiance your own sòl- 
emn declaration that hat republic was- an indepen- 
dent State. 
against the. United States, in the event the treaty 
of annexation was ratified. The executive could 
not permit itself to be influenced by this threat. 
It represented in this the spirit of our ` people, who 
are ready to sacrifice much for peace, but nothing to 
intimidation. A war, under any circumstances, is 
greatly to be deplored, and the “United States is the 
last nation to desire it; but if, as the condition of. 
peace, it be required of us to forego the unquestion- 
able right of treating with an independent power,.of 


Mexico had, it is true, threatened war. 


our own continent, upon matters highly-intetesting ` 


to both, and that upon a naked and unsustained pre- 


‘tension of. claim by a third power, to control, the 


free will of the power with whom we treat—devoted 
as we may be to peace, and anxious to ‘cultivate 
friendly relations with ‘the whole world, the execu- 
tive does not hesitate to say that the. people of’ the 
United States would be ready to brave ‘all conse- 
quences, sooner than submit to such condition. : But 
no apprehension of war was entertained by the ex- 
ecutive; and I must express frankly the opinion that, 
had the treaty been ratified’ by the Senate, it would 
have been followed by a prompt settlement, to the 
entire satisfaction of Mexico, of every matter Jin 
difference between the two countries. Seeing, then, 
that new preparations for hostile invasion of Texas 
were about to be adopted by Mexico,.and that these 
were brought about because Texas has adopted the 
suggestions of.the executive upon the subject of an- 
nexation, it could not passively have folded its arms 
and permitted a war, threatened to be accompanied 
by every act that could mark a barbarous age, to be 
waged against her because she had done so: - 
Other considerations of a controlling character: 1n- 
fluenced the course of the executive. ..'The: treaty 
which had thus been negotiated, had failed to re- 
ceive the ratification of the Senate. One of the chief 
objections which were urged against it, was found 
to consist in the fact that the question of annexation 
had not been submitted to: the ordeal of public opin- 
ion in the United States. However untenable: such 


an objection was esteemed to be,in view of the wne 
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questionable power of the executive to negotiate the 
treaty, and the great and lasting interests involved 
in the question, I felt it to be-my duty to submit 
the whole subject to Congress as the best expound- 
ers of popular sentiment. No definitive action hav-- 
ing-been. taken on the subject by Congress, the 

uestion referred itself directly to the decision of the 

tates and the people. The great popular election 
which has just terminated afforded the best oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the will of the States and peo- 
ple upon it. Pending that issue, it became: the im- 
perative duty ofthe executive to inform Mexico that 
the question, of annexation was still before the 
American people; and that, until their decision was 
pronounce any serious invasion "of Texas would 

e regarded as an attempt to forestall their judgment, 
and could not be looked’ upon with indifference. 
I am most happy to inform you that no such 
iuvasion has taken place, and [trust that, what- 
ever your action may be upon it, Mexico will 


see the importance of deciding’ the matter by a` 


resort to, peaceful expedients, in preference to those 
of arms. The decision of the people and the 
States, on this great and interesting subject, has 
been decisively manifested. ‘The question of an- 
nexation has. been presented nakedly to their con- 
sideration. By the treaty itself, all collateral and 
incidental issues, which were caleulaled to divide 
and distract the public councils, were carefully avoid- 
ed. These were left to the wisdom of the future 
to determine. It presented, I repeat, the isolated 
question of annexation; and, in that form, it has been 
submitted to the ordeal of public sentiment. A con- 
trolling majority of the people, and a large majority 
of the States, have declared in favor of immediate 
annexation. Instructions have thus come up to both 
branches of Congress, from their respective constit- 
uents, in terms the most emphatic. It is the will of 
both the people and the States that Texas shall be 
annexed to the Union promptly and immediately. It 
may be hoped that, in carrying into execution the 
public will, thus declared, all collateral issues may be 
avoided. Future legislatures can best decide as to 
the number of States which should be formed out of 
the territory, when the time has arrived for deciding 
that question. So with all others, By the treaty 
the United States assumed the payment of the debts 
of Texas, to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000, 
to be paid, with the exception of a sum falling short 
of $400,000, exclusively out of the proceeds of the 
sales of her public lands. We eat not, with hon- 
or, take the lands, without assuming the full pay- 
ment of all incumbrances upon them, 


Nothing has oceured since your last session, to 
induce a doubt that the dispositions of Texas remain 
unaltered, No intimation of an altered determina- 
tion, on the part of her government and people, has 
been furnished to the executive. She stil desires to 
throw herself under the protection of our laws, and 
to partake of the blessings of our federative system; 
while every American interest would seem to require 
it. The extension of our coastwise and foreign 
trade, to an amount almost incaleulable—the en- 
largement of the market for oar manufactures—a 
constantly growing market for our agricultural pro- 
ductions—safety to our frontiers, and additional 
strength and stability to the Union,—these are the 
results which would rapidly develope themselves 
upon the constmmation of the measure of annex- 
ation. In such event, I will not doubt but that 
Mexico would find her true interest to consist in 
meeting the advances of this government in a spirit 
of amity: 

Nor do J apprehend any serious compinint from 
any other quarter; no sufficient ground exists for 
such complaint. We should interfere in no respect 
with the rizhts of any other nation. ‘There cannat 
be gathered from the act any design on our part to 
do so with their possessions on this continent. We 
have interposed no impediments in the was of such 
acquisitions of territory, large and extensive as 
many of them are, as the leading powers of Burope 
have made, from time to time, in every part of the 
world. We seek no conquest made by war. No 
intrigue will haye been resorted to, or acts of diplo- 
macy essayed, to accomplish the annexation of 
Texas. Free and independent herself, she asks to 
be received into our Union. It is a question for our 
own decision. whether she shall be received or not. 

The two governments having already agreed, 
through their respective organs, on the terms of an- 
nexation, I would recommend their adoption by 
Congress in the form of a joint resolution, or act, to 
be: perfected and. made bincing on the two coun- 
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Message of the President. 


ment of Texas. k i 

In order that the subject may be fully. presented 
in all its bearings, the correspondence which .has 
taken place in reference to H, since the adjourn- 


ment of Congress, between the United States, Texas, 


and Mexico, is herewith transmitted. $ 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
convention coneluded t 
Mexico on the 20th of November, 1843, have been 
transmitted through our minister, for the coneur- 
rence of the Mexican government; but, although 
urged thereto, no action has yet beén had on the 
subject; nor has any answer been given which 
would authorize a favorable conclusion in the future. 

The decree of September, 1843, in relation to the 
retail trade, the order -for the expulsion of foreign- 
ers, and that of a more recent date in regard to pass- 
ports—all of which are considered as in violation of 
the treaty of amity and.commerce between the two 
countries—have led to a correspondence of consid- 
erable length between the Minister for Foreign Re- 
lations and our representative at Mexico, but with- 
out any satisfactory result. ‘They remain still un- 
adjusted; and many and serious inconveniences have 
already resulted to our citizens in consequence of 
them. 

Questions growing out of the act of disarming a 
body of Texian troops under the command of Major 
Snively, by an officer in the service of the United 
States, acting under the orders of our government; 
and the forcible entry into the custom-house at Bry- 
arly’s Landing, on Red river, by certain citizens of 
the United States, and taking away therefrom the 
goods seized by the collector of the customs, as for- 
feited under the laws of Texas, have been adjusted, 
so far as the powers of the executive extend. ‘The 
correspondence between the two governments in 
reference to both subjects will be found among the 
accompanying documents. It contains a full state- 
ment of all the facts and circumstances, with the 
views taken ou both sides, and the principles on 
which the questions have been adjusted. It re- 
mains for Congress to make the necessary appropri- 
ation to carry the arrangement into effect; which I 
respectfully recommend, 

The greatly improved condition of the treasury 
affords a subject for general congratulation. ‘The 
paralysis which had fallen on trade and commerce, 
and which subjected the government to the necessi- 
ty of resorting to loans, and the issue of treasury 
notes, to n large amount, has passed away; and, 
after the payment of upwards of $7,000,000, on ac- 
count of the interest, and in redemption of more 
than $5,000,000 of the public debt, which falls due 
on the ist of January next, and setting apart up- 
wards of $2,000,000 for the payment of outstand- 
ing treasury notes, and meeting an instalment of the 
debts of the corporate cities of the District of Co- 
lumbia—-an estimated surplus of upwards of $7,000,- 
000, over and above the existing appropriations, 
will remain in the treasury at the close of the fiscal 

ear. Should the treasury notes continue outstand- 
ing, as heretofore, that surplus will be considerably 
augmented. Although all interest has ceased upon 
them, and the government has invited their return 
to the treasury, yet they remain outstanding; af- 
fording great facilities to commerce, and establish- 
ing the fact that, under a well regulated system of 
finance, the government has resources within itself, 
which render it independent in time of need, not 
only of private loans, but also of bank facilities, 

The only remaining subject of regret is, that the 
remaining stocks of the government do pot iul dwe 
atan easier day; siwe their redemption would be 
entirely within its control, As itis, i may be well 
worthy the conside nof Congress, whether the 
law establishing the sinking fund—inder the opera- 
tion of which the debts of the revolution and last 
war with Great Britain were, to a great extent, ex- 
Unguished—should not, with proper modifications, 
(so as to prevent an accumulation of surpluses, aud 
limited in amount to a specific snm,) be re-enacted. 
Such provision, which would authorize the govern- 
ment to go into the market for a purchase of its 
own stock, on fair terms, would serve to maintain 
its credit at the highest point, and prevent, toa 
great extent, those fluctuations in the price of its 
seeurides which might, under other circumstances, 
affect its credit. No apprehension of this sort is, 
at this moment, enértained; sinee the stocks of the 
government, which but two years ago were offered 
for sale to capitalists, at home and abroad, at a de- 
preciation, and could find no purchasers, are now 
greatly above par in the hands of the holders; but a 


between the United States and - 
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- tries, when adopted in like manner by the govern- 


wise and pradent. forecast admonishes us’ to place 
beyond the reach of contingency the public credit... 
t must also be a matter of unmingled gratification, - 
that, under the existing financial system—resting’ 
upon the act of £789, and the resolution of 1816,— 
the currency of the country has attained a state of 
perfect soundness; and the rates of exchange between 
different parts of the Union-which, in 1841, deno- 
ted, by their enormous amount, the great deprecia- 
tion, and.in fact worthlessness of the currency in most 
of tlre States—are now reduced to little more than the 
mere ‘expense of transporting specie from place to 
place, and the risk incidental to the operation. Ina 


new country like that of the United States—where 


so many inducements are Leld out for speculation— 
the depositories of the surplus revenue, consisting of 
banks of any description, when it reaches any con- 
siderable amount, require the closest vigilance on’ 
the part of the government. AH banking institu- 
tions, under whatever denomination they may pass, 
are governed byan almost exclusive regard to the 
interest of the stockholders.” That interest consists 
in the augmentation. of profits, in the form of divi- © 
dends; and a large surplus revenue entrusted to their 
custody is but too apt to lead to excessive loans and 
to extravagantly large issues of paper.’ As a neces- ` 
sary consequence, prices are nominally increased, | 
and the speculative mania. everywhere seizes upon 
the public mind. A fictitious state of prosperity for a 
season exists; and, in the language of the day, mo- 
ney becomes plenty. Contracts are entered into by ~ 
individuals, resting on this unsubstantial state of 
things; but the delusion speedily passes away, and the 
country is overrun by an indebtedness so weighty as 
to overwhelm many, and to visit every department of 
industry with great and ruinous embarrassment. The 
greatest vigilance becomes necessary on the part of 
government to guard against this state of things. The 
depositories must be given distinctly to understand 
that the favors of the government will be altogether 
withdrawn, or substantially diminished,. if its reve- 
nues shall he regarded as additions to their banking 
capital, or as the foundation of an enlarged circula- 
tion. The government through its revenue has, at . 
all times, an important part to perform in connection 
with the currency; and it greatly depends upon its 
vigilance and care whether the country be involved 
in embarrassments similar to those which it has had 
recently to encounter; or, aided by the action of the 
treasury, shall be preserved in a sound and healthy 
condition. 

The dangers to be guarded against are greatly aug» 
mented by too large a surplus of revenue. hen 
that surplus greatly exceeds in amount what shall 
be required by a wise and prudent forecast to meet 
unforseen ‘contingencies, the legislature itself may 
come to be seized with a disposition to indulge in ex- 
travagant appropriations to objects, many of which 
may—and most probably would—be found to conflict 
with the constitution. A fancied expedieney is ele- 
vated above constitutional authority; and a reckless- 
and wasteful extravagance but too certainly follows. 
The important power of taxation, which, when ex-. 
ercised in its most restricted form, is a burden on la- 
bor and production, is resorted to, under various 
pretexts, for purposes having no affinity to the mo- 
tives which dictacd its grant, and the extravagance 
of government stimulates individual cxtravagance, 
until the spirit of a wild and ill-regulated specula- 
tion involves one and allin its unfortunate results. 
In view of such fatal consequences, it may be laid 
down as an axiom, foundéd in moral and ‘political 
truth, that no greater taxes should be imposed than 
are liecessafy for an economical administration of 

wernment and that whatever exists beyond, 
shoubl be reduced or modified. Tis doctrine does 
in no way conflict with the exercise of a sound dis- 
erleituation in the selection of the articles to be’ 
taxed, which a due regard to the publie weal would 
at ali umes suggest to the legislative mind. It leaves 
the range of selection undefiried; and such selection 
should always be made with an eye to the great in- 
terests of the country. Composed as is the Union, 
of separate and independent States, a patriotic legis- 
latwe will not fail, in consulting the interests of the 
parts, to adopt such course as will be best calcu- 
lated to advance the harmony of the whole, and 
thus insure that permanency in the policy of the 
government without which all efforts to advance 
the public prosperity are vain and. fruitless. This 
great and vitally important task rests with Congress; 
and the executive can do no more than recommend 
the general principles which should govern in its 
execution. 


I refer you to the report of the Secretary of War, 


a) 
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for an exhibition’ of the condition of the army; and 
recommend to. you, as well worthy your best con- 
sideration, many of the suggestions it contains. The 
. Secretary in no degree exaggerates the great import- 
` ance of pressing forward, without delay, in the 
. Work of erecting and finishing the fortifications, to 
“which he particularly alludes. Much has been 
done towards placing our cities and roadsteads ina 
State of security against the hazards-of hostile attack, 
within the last four years; but considering the new 
. elements which have been, of late years, employed 
in the propelling of ships, and the formidable imple- 
ments of destruction-which have been brought into 
service, we cannot be too active or vigilant in pre- 
paring and perfecting the means of defence. I refer. 
you, also, to his report for a full statement of the 
condition of the Indian tribes within our jurisdiction. 
The executive has abated no effort in carrying into 
effect the well-established policy of the government, 
which: contemplates a removal of all the tribes resi- 
ding within the “limits of the several States, beyond 
those limits; and it is now enabled to congratulate 
the country at the prospect of an early consumma- 
tion of this object. Many of the tribes have already 
made great progress in the arts of civilized life; and 
through the operation of the schools established 
among them, aided by the efforts of the pious men 
of various religious denominations—who devote 
themselves to the task of their. improvement—we 
-may fondly hope that-the remains of the formidable 
tribes which were once the masters of ‘this country 
_ will, in their transition from the savage state toa con- 
dition of refinemént and cultivation, add. another 
bright trophy to adorn the labors of a well-directed 


ay ee : 
he accompanying report of the-Secretary of the 
Navy will explain to you the situation of that 
‘branch of the service. The present organization of 
the department imparts to its operations great effi- 
ciency; but I concur fully in the prrpriety of a di- 
vision of the Bureau of Construction, Faguipmiernt, 
and Repairs, into two bureaus. The subjects, as 
now arranged, are incongruous, and require, toa 
certain extent, information and qualifications alto- 
gether dissimilar. 

_ The operations of the squadron on the coast of 
Africa have been conducted with all due attention to 


the object which led to its organization; and I am ` 


happy to say that the officers arid crews have en- 
. joyed the best, possible health, under the system 
` adopted by the officer in command.. Itis believed 
- that the United States is the only nation which has, 
by its laws, subjected to the punishment of death, as 
„pirates, those who may be engaged in the slave 
trade. A similar enactment on the part of other 
nations would not fail to be attended by beneficial 
results. 

In consequence of the difficulties which have ex- 
isted in the way of securing titles for the necessary 
grounds, operations have not yet.been commenced 
‘towards the establishment of the navy yard atMem- 
‘phis. So ‘soon as the title.is perfected, no’ further 
‘delay will be permitted to, intervene. It is well 
worthy of your consideration, whether Congress 
‘should not direct the establishment of a rope-walk, 
in connection with the contemplated navy yard, as 

‘améagsure not only of economy but as highly useful 
‘and necessary: The only establishment of the sort 
now connected with the service is located at Boston; 
and the advantages of a similar establishment, con- 
venient to the hemp-growing region, must be ap- 
parent to all. i : 

The report of the Secretary presents other matters 
to your consideration, of an important character in 
connection with the service. e 

In referring you to the accompanying report of the 
Postmaster General, it affords me continued cause 
of gratification to be able to advert to the fact, that 
the affairs of the department, for the last four years, 
have been so conducted as, from, its. unaided re~ 
sources, to meet its large expenditures. On my 
coming into office a debt of nearly $500,000 existed 
against the department, which Congress discharged 
by an appropriation from the treasury. The depart- 
ment, on the 4th of March next, will be found, un- 
der the management of the ‘present efficient head, 
free of debt or embarrassment, which could only 
have been done by the observance and practice of 
the greatest vigilance and economy. The laws have 
contemplated, throughout, that the department 
should be self-sustained; but it may become neces- 
gary, with the wisest regard to. public interests, to 
introduce amendments and alterations in the sys- 
tem. There is a strong desire manifested in many 
quarters, so to alter the tarif of letter postage as to 


such a measure be carried into effect, to the full ex- 
tent desired, it cannot well be doubted but that, for 
first years of its operation, a. diminished revenue 
would be collected, the supply of which would ne- 


- cessarily constitute a charge upon the treasury. 


Whether such a result would be desirable, it will be 
for Congress, in’ its wisdom, to determine. It may 


` ia general be asserted that radical. alterations in any 


system should rather -be brought about gradually, 
than by sudden changes; and by pursuing this pru- 
dent policy ‘inthe reduction of Jetter postage, the 
department might still sustain itself through the 
revenue which would accrue by the increase of let- 
ters, The-state and condition of the public treas- 
ury have, heretofore, been suchas to have precluded 
the recommendation of any material change. The 
difficulties upon this head. have, however, ceased, 


and a large discretionis now-left to the government. ` 


_ I cannot too strongly urge the policy of authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a line of steainships regu- 
larly to ply between this country-and foreign ports, 
and upon our own waters, for the ‘transportation 
of the mail. The example of the British govern- 


“ment is well worthy of imitation in this respect. 


The belief is strongly entertained that the emolu- 
ments arising from the transportation of mail matter 
to foreign countries would operate of itself as an in- 
ducement to cause individual enterprise to undertake 


` that branch of the task; and the remuneration of the 


government would ‘consist in the addition ‘readily 
made to our’steam navy im case’of emergency by the 
ships so employed. Should this. suggestion meet 
your approval, the propriety of placing such ships 

e 


. under the command of experienced officers of t 


navy will not escape your observation. The appli- 
Cation of steam to the purpose of naval warfare 
cogently recommends an extensive steam marine as 
important in estimating the defences of the country. 
Fortunately, this may be attained by us to a great 
extent, without incurring any large amount of ex- 
penditure. Steam vessels to be engaged in the trans- 
portation of the mails on our principal watercourses, 
akes, and parts of our coast, could also be so con- 
structed as to be efficient as war vessels, when need- 
ed; and would, of themselves, constitute a formidable 
force, in order to repel attacks from’ abroad. We 
eannot'be blind to the fact that other nations have 
already added large numbers of steamships. to their 
naval armaments; and that this new and powerful 
agent is destined to revolutionize the condition of 
the world. It becomes the. United States, therefore, 
looking to their security, to adopt a similar policy; 
and the plan suggested will enable them to do so at 
a small comparative cost. 

I take the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the zeal and untiring industry which has charac- 
terized the conduct of the members of the executive 
cabinet. Each, in his appropriate sphere, has ren- 
dered me the most efficient aid in carrying on the 
government; and it will not, I trust, appear out of 
place for me to bear this public testimony. The 
‘cardinal objects which should ever be held in view 
by those intrusted with the administration of public 
affairs, are rigidly, and without favor or affection, so 
to interpret the national will, expressed in the laws, 
as that injustice should be done to none—justice to 
all. This has been the rule upon which they have 
acted; and thus it is believed that few cases, if any, 
exist, wherein our fellow-citizens, who, from time 
to time, have been drawn to the seat of government 
for the settlement of their transactions with the gov- 
ernment, have gone away dissatisfied. Where the 
testimony has been perfected, and was esteemed sat- 
isfactory, their claims have been promptly audited; 
and this in the absence of all favoritism or par- 
tiality. -The government which is not just to its 
own people, can neither claim their affection, nor 
the respect of the world. At the same time the 
‘closest attention has been paid to those matters 
which relate more immediately to the great concerns 
of the country. Order and efficiency in each branch 
of the public service have prevailed, accompanied 
by a system of the most rigid responsibility on the 
part of the receiving and disbursing agents. The 
fact, in illustration of the truth of this remark, de- 
serves to be noticed, that the revenues of the gov- 
ernment, amounting, ‘in the last four years, to up- 
wards of $120,000,000, have been collected and dis- 
bursed, through the numerous governmental agents, 
without the loss, by default, of any amount wor- 
thy of serious commentary. i 

‘The appropriations made by Congress for the im- 
poyrem, of the rivers of the West, and of the ħar- 


ors on the lakes, are in a course of judicious expend- ` 


reduce the amount of tax at present imposed. Should’ 


iture under suitable agents; and are destin . 
to be hopèd, to realize oH the bendfite designed to be 
accomplished by Congress. : I cannot; however: sif- 
teieni y impress upon Congress the--preat import- 
ance of withholding appropriations from improve- 
ments which are not ascertained, by previous’°exam- 
ination and survey,’ to be necessary for the. shelter 


‘and protection of trade from the dangers of ‘storms 


and ` tempests. Without , this -precaution, the ex» 


- penditures.are but too apt-to efure tò the benefit of 


individuals, without reference to the only considera- 
tion which can render them constitutional—the pub- 
lic interests and the general good.) 0o 20. - 

I cannot too earnestly urge.upon you the intérests 
of this District, over which, by the constitution, 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction. It would be 
deeply to be regretted should there be, at any time, 
ground to complain of neglect on the part of a 


"community which, detatched'as it is-from : the par- 


ental care of the States of Virginia.and Maryland, 
can only expect aid from Congress, as its-local le- 


gislature. Amongst the subjects which claim your 


attention, is the prompt organization of an, asylum 


for the insane, who may be found, from time to 


time, sojourning within the District. Such course 
isalso demanded by considerations. which apply to 
branches of the public service. -For the necessities 
in this behalf, 1 invite your particular, attention to 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy. ©... 

1 have thus, gentlemen of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, presented youa true and faithful-picture of 
the condition of public affairs, both foreign and. :do- 
mestic. The wants of the public service are. made 
known to you; and matters of no ordinary impor- 
tance are urged upon your consideration.’ Shall I 
not be permitted to congratulate you on: the happy 
auspices under which you have assembled, and. on 
the important change in. the condition of things 
which has occurred in the last three years?’ Dur- 
ing that period, questions with foreign powers, of 
vital importance to the peace of our country, have 
been settled and adjusted. A desolating and: wast- 
ing war with savage tribes has been brought to a 
close. The internal tranquillity of the ‘ceuntry, 
threatened by agitating questions, has been preserv- 
ed. The credit of the government, which had expe- 
rienced a temporary embarrassment, . has: been: tho- 
roughly restored. Its coffers, which, for a season, 
were empty, have been replenished. -A currency, 
nearly uniform in its value, has taken the place: of 
one depreciated and almost worthless. Commerce 
and manufactures, which had suffered ‘in. common 
with every other interest, have once -more “revived; - 
and the whole country exhibits an aspect of prosper- 
ity and happiness, Trade and barter, no longer 
governed by a wild and speculative mania, rest upon 
a solid and substantial footing; and the rapid growth 
of our cities, in every direction, bespeaks most 
strongly the favorable circumstances by which we 
are surrounded. My happiness, in thé retirement 
which shortly awaits me, is the ardent hope’ which 
I experience, that this state of proyperity.is neither 
deceptive nor destined to be short lived; and that 
measures which have not yet received its sanction, 
but which I cannot .but regard as closely connected 
with the honor, the glory, and still more enlarged 
prosperity of the country, are ‘destined, at an-early 
day, to receive the approval of Congress. Undér 
these circumstances, and with ‘these anticipations, I 
shall most gladly leave to others, more able than 
myself, the noble and p'essing task of sustaining 
the public prosperity. shall carry with me into 
retirement the gratifying reflection that, as my sole 
object throughout has been to advance the public 
good, I may not entirely have failed in accomplish- 
ing it; and this gratification is heightened -in na 
small degree by the fact that when, under a deep 
and abiding sense of duty, I have found myself con- 
strained to resort to the qualified veto, it has neither 


‘been followed by disapppoval on the part of the peo- 


ple, nor weakened in any degree their attachment to 
that great conservative feature of our government. 
JOHN. TYLER. 
“Wasuineron, December, 1844, eas 


REPORT. OF THE SECRETARY. OF THE 
TREASURY. 


To the honorable the members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives of the United: States. of 
America in Congress assembled: hee fog 
By ‘An act to establish. tbe. Treasury Depart- 

ment,” approved September 2, 1789, it.isthe,daty of 

the Secretary of the Treasury “to digest and prepare 


Dec. 1844. 
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plans for the improvement and management of. the | 


revenue, and for the support of the public credit, to 
prepare and report estimates of the public revenue 
and the-public expenditures.” aa ' 
By.‘‘An act supplementary to the act entitled ‘An 
act to establish the Treasury Department,’ ” approved 
March 10, 1800, it isthe duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to digest, prepare, and lay before Con- 
gress, at the commencement of every session, a re- 


port on the subject of finance, contaming estimates — 


of the public revenue and public expenditures, and 
plans. for improving or increasing the revenues, 
from time to time, for the purpose of giving infor- 
mation to Congress ‘in Mppdne modes of raisin 
the money requisite to meet the public expendi-: 
tures.” : 

By other acts, certain other duties are required of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ; 

In obedience to those several: acts, the Secretary 
of the Treasury submits most respectfully to the 
Congress the following report and estimates: 

The support of the public credit is of the first im- 
portance to the national honor, national safety, na- 
tional prosperity, and the welfare of the citizens indi- 
vidually and collectively. f 

Public credit is a faculty to borrow at pleasure 
large sums on moderate terms, the art of distrib- 
uting over a succession of years the costs of the ex- 
extraordinary efforts found indispensable in one; a 
mean of ‘accelerating the prompt employment of all 
the abilities of a nation, and even of disposing of a 
part of the overplus of others.” 

The means by which public credit is to be sup- 
ported, are the exertion of the will and the power to 
provide, by prudent forecast, the ways and means 
amply sufficient for the punctual payment of all 
debts according to the terms of the contracts; and 
good faith in fulfilling all engagements expressly en- 
tered into, or impliedly and morally obligatory. 

A nation is composed of natural’ persons, united 
together as a body politic, for the purpose of pro- 
moting their mutual safety and advantage, by the 
joint efforts of their combined strength. Such a 
society is a moral person, susceptible of rights and 
obligations. As individuals who fulfil their engage- 
ments are respected, trusted, prosper, and are able 
to obtain succor in emergencies; so States, by like 
means, are respected, trusted, prosper, and are able 
to obtain succor in exigencies. 

Breaches of public engagements which have arisen 
out of special emergencies, which seemed to plead 
for them as having been inevitable, have not been 
without effect, in a grenter or less degree, to weaken 
public credit. But violations of public engagements 
proceeding from negligence, choice, want of knowl- 
edge, or want of firmness of moral purpose to levy 
taxes and provide the ways and means, are highly 
injurious to public credit. 

The mischiefs which ensue from non-fulfilment of 

ublic engagements are numerous and complex, 
baleful to the affairs of individuals, and hurtful 
to the successful, operations of the government. 
Public and private credit are closely allied. Credit 
may be considered as one whole—an entirety: cach 
part having a dependency upon, and symprthy 
with, every other part. A shock to public credit 
diminishes the resources of private credit; deranges 
exchanges, sales and payments; causes disorders 
and strictures in commerce, domestic and foreign. 
If the creditors of government are disappointed 
in receiving punctual payments, they fail in their 
engagements to their creditors, and so on between 
other debtors and creditors, until the disappoint- 
ments are felt throughout a long series of creditors 
and debtors, the circulation is obstructed, business 
languishes, losses are incurred, and bankruptcies en- 
sue. 

The inviolability of public faith, the support of 
public credit, is recommenned by considerations of 
public utility, public virtue, and public happiness; 
it ig commanded by the unchangeable precepts of 
morality. The affairs of a nation can not be happi- 
ly administered without the strict observance of jus- 
tice and good faith. 

In the affairs of nations, exigencies have arisen, 
and may be expected to occur, to produce a neces- 
sity for borrowing. The changes made in modern 
times.in the condition of nations, the great altera- 
tions introduced into the art of war, have rendered 
modern wars very expensive; insomuch that money, 
to.a considerable extent, may be accounted an in- 
strument which conduces to victory. No nation 
hasbeen able to defray the expenses of a modern 


«war by the proceeds of taxes during the war. The - 


“Weight of increased annual taxation to pay the 
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‘whole increased annual expenses of the war would 


be intolerably, oppressive. - Therefore a necessity 
arises of borrowing large sums, of charging the pw 
ment upon after generations, by funding the. debt,. 
imposing taxes to pay the annual intérest, and pro- 
viding a sinking fund to pay the principal gradual- 
ly in times of peace. oa 

To be able to borrow, and to borrow.on good 
terms, the national credit must be firmly establis ed; 
a system of revenue must be provided by taxation 


adequate to the punctual payment of interest, and | 
public faith and 


pledged for that object. If the 
credit of the nation be doubted, loans cannot be ob- 


' tained without extravagant rates of interest reserved 
in one form or. another; and the like disadvantage: 


will arise to the government upon purchases of 

commodities upon promises of future payment.. 

The safeguards interposed by the texture of the 
federal constitution ‘have saved us from wars from 
trivial causes, or schemes of personal ambition. But 
the just and pacific policy manifested by the United 
States in their intercourse with foreign nations has 
not saved us from wass in time past from the calam- 
ities of war; nor can we reasonably expect that the 
blessings of peace which we now enjoy will be 
ever during. . 

To be prepared for war is one of the safeguards 
against foreign aggressions which lead to war. A 
wise people will, in time of peace, look to the pos- 
sibility that in their intercourse with foreign nations 
they may.be involved in war, and will not wholly 
neglect to provide for the exigencies of such an 
event, by laying up supplies of military stores and 
implements, disincumbering themselves from the 
debts of former wars, and instituting a just system 
of permanent revenue, which mi ht be readily aug- 
mented when occasion requires, thereby placing the 
public credit and national resources upon the most 
solid foundation, and in the most commanding pos- 
ture, 

On the first day of July, 1844, the debts of the 
United States consisted of the following particulars, 
videlicit: 

1. Of the old funded debt, being unclaimed principal and in- 
terest returned from the loan office, payable on presenta- 
tion . - . - $178,034 84 

. Outstanding certificates ofthe old unfunded 
debt, with interest to the 31st December, 
1798, payable on peacniation: - - 

3. Treasury notes during the war of 1812, ter- 

minated in the year (815 ~ - a 
. Cerliticates of Mississippi stock, issued un- 
der the acts of dist March, 1814, and 23d 
January, 1816 -~ $ - - - 
5. Debta assumed by the United States for the 

several cities in the District of Columbia, 
under the act of May 20, 1856, originally 
amounting to one million five hundred 
thonsamd dollars, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per year, payable in 
yearly sums of sixty thousand dollars in 
each and every year, now reduced to 

. Outstanding treasury uotes, viz: 

Of those issued after 2th October, 1837, 

and befo d March, 1843 - $950,807 31 
Of those issued the act of 3d 

March, 1643 - : + 1,305,400 00 


w 


24,214 29 
4,317 44 


4,320 09 


1,260,600 00 


Aggregately making the sum of -~ : 

7. Certificates of stock for loans under the act 
of Ist July, 1341, redeemable ou the Ist 
January, 1845, which were to the sum of 
live milion six hundred and seventy-two 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-six 
dollars and cighty-eight cents, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of five and a half per cent. 
per annum, payable half yearly - - 

8. Certificates of stock issued under the act 
of 15th April, 1842, to the sum of eight mil- 
lion three hundred and forty-three thous- 
and eight hundred and Gighty-six dollars 
and eighty-cight cents, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the government, on or after the 
first day of Jannary,inthe year one thous- 
and cight hundred and sixty-three, bearing 
interest payable half yearly, at the rate of 
six percent. per year - - - 

9. Certificates ofstock issued under the act of 
March 3d, 1843, to the sum of seven mil 
jion four thousand two hundred and thir- 
ty-one dollars and thirty-five cents, bearing 
interest, payable half yearly, at the rate of 
five percent. per year, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the government, on or after the 
first day of July inthe year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three - - 

The aforegoing loans under the acts of 1841, 
1842, and 1843, make together the sum of 
twenty-one million twenty-one thousand 
nine-four dollars and twenty-six cents of 
principal, bearing interest.at the rates on 
the sums respectively, before stated + 21,021,694 26 


All the aforegoing nine particulars amount toa 
debt of twenty-four million seven hundred and 


2,256,207 31 


5,672,976 88 


8,343,886 88 


7,904,291 36 


forty-eight thousand one hundred and eighty-eight. 


dollars twenty-three cents ($24,748,188 23.) 


Of the treasury notes wsued since the year 1837, 


the Secretary of the Treasury has. caused to be re~ 
deemed, in this fiscal: year, commencing on the Ist 
July, 1844, the sum, for principal and interest, of 
three hundred and twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-four. dollars, sixty-one cents ($322,~ 
84 61. i ~ r GF DE 
: of a stocks redeemable Ist January, 1845, he 
has caused to be purchased to the sum of five hun- 
dred and ‘thirty-nine thousand nine. hundred and 
fifty dollars of principal and interest, ($539,950;) by 
which anticipation a saving of interest to the sum 
offour thousand and eleven dollars and seven cents 
has been effected. aR ; ee 
‘To. support the public credit and preserve the 
national faith, an annual revenue is necessary cer 
tainly productive, according to common occurren~ 
ces and human foresight, exceeding the ordinary 
annual expenditures in time of peace; the surplus 
to be applied to pay thé annual interest, and towards 
lessening and ultimately extinguishing the principal. : 
of thedebt. © - , g 

The amount of public debt which can be paid 
during any period of peace depends upon the length 
of the continuance of the peace, and the amount of . 
the annual surplus.above annual expenditures which 
shall be applied. —_. Re ae poe 

If the periods of war compared with those of 
peace, ai annual excess of the war expenditures “ 
compared with the annual savings during: the peace 
establishment, be so ‘related as that more debt is 
contracted in every war than is discharged in the 
succeding peace, the consequence will be a contin~ 
ual increase of debt, and the ultimate sequence 
must be that debt will swell to.a magnitude which - 
the nation will be unable to bear. 

The only effectual safeguards against such dan- 
ger must be sought in extending the relative length 
of the periods of peace, compared with the periods 
of war; in frugality in the peace establishment; in _ 
lessening the war expenditures, and in the increase 
of revenue from taxes levied during the war, or per- 
manently. i : eee ron 

By increasing the war taxes, the sum to be bor- 
rowed will be lessened; by increasing the taxes in 
times of peace, the sum applicable tothe discharge - 
of the public debt will be increased. In the propor- 
tion in which annual income exceeds annual ex-. 
penditures will be the gradual discharge of existing | - 
public debts. By such means, the halcyon days of - 
no public debt and the alleviation of the burden of 
taxation, may be restored. ; . 

The excess of revenue above expenditures is the 
only real sinking fund by which a public debt can 
be discharged. The lessening of expense and the 
increase of revenue are the only means by which 
the sinking fund can be enlarged, and its effectual 
operations be accelerated. . i 

The certificates of the public stocks are now above 
par value in the market, transferrable and readily. : 
convertible for gold and silver at the pleasure of the 
holders. If guarded against depreciation, they may 
be accounted as so much capital to aid business and 
enterprise—as a curreney of the most approved order 
in the genus of paper currency, entitled to implicit 
confidence. 2 

lt is of high concern to the interests of the hold- 
ers and dealers in those certificates of public debt, 
to the general transactions of business, to the pros- 
perity of the country, and to the national honor, that 
the certificates of public stocks and treasury notes 
be guarded against depreciation, and establishe 
firmly in the confidence of moneyed men. ¢ 

To those ends the Secretary of-the Treasury 
deems it not unapt, nor without utility, to give a 
summary view of the public debts of the United 
States, which sprung out of the war of the revolu- 
tion, the succeeding extraordinary expenditures 
caused by the Indian wars and campaigns of Gen- . 
erals Charles Scott, Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne; 
by the insurrection in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania: by the war with the Barbary powers; by the 
troubles and quasi war consequent upon the French 
revolution; by the war of 1812; terminated by the 
treaty of Ghent in 1815; by the purchases of terri~ ~ 
tory and public domain; from the State of Georgia 
of her western lands; of Louisiana from: France; 
and of Florida from Spain; in connection with the 
numbers of the population of the United States, and 
the means by which those masses of debt and ex- 
penditures have been gradually lessened and finally 
extinguished. | { i 

2d. To bring into view the resources of the Uni- 
ted States for public revenue, and increasing the in- 
come of the nation whenever future emergences 
shall require, 
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3d. To show ‘the “existing seeurity: for the pay- 
‘ment of interest, and the ultimate redemption of the 
principal of the public debt. eS 
., Ath. To propose the establishment of such a sink- 
ing fund as will anticipate and-accelerate the final 
- #atisfaction of the public debt. ee, . 
lst. During the revolutionary war, and‘antecedont- 
ly to the adoption of the federal constitution, the 
thirteen United States had- contracted debts to the 
‘ sum of seventy-five million four hundred and six- 
teen thousand four hundred and seventy-six dollars 
and fifty-two cents. ` J 
_. On the Ist of January, 1790, the foreign debt, viz: 
to France, Spain, and. to. foreign officers, including 
interest for the year 1790, amounted to the sum of 
- twelve million’ five hundred and fifty-six thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one dollars and twenty- 
éight cents; and the doméstic debt to $60,219,022 44— 
- together amounting to the sum of $72,775,893 72. 
The population of the United States then numbered 
three - million nine hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven souls, ac- 
cording to the census of that year. y 
~ On the Ist January, 1800, the national debt 
amounted to $82,976,294 35; and the population of 
‘the United States numbered five million three 
hundred and five thousand nine hundred and twenty 
souls, according to the census of that year. `- 

.On-the Ist January, 1810, the debt of the United 

States amounted toʻ $53,173,217 52, and the popula- 
` tion numbered seven million two hundred and thir- 
ty-nine thousand ‘six hundred and fourteen souls, 
according to the census of that year. 

On the Ist Jannary, 1816, the public debt had in- 
‘creased to ‘the sum: of.one hundred and twenty- 
seven million three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-three ` dollars and 
‘seventy-four cents. This'great increase was caused 
.by the war of 1812, terminated by the treaty of 
Ghent of 1815, for’ the expenditures of which the 
taxes had been increased, the loaiis obtained 
amounted to the sum of $70,478,209 73; and treas- 
ury. notes were issued to the sum of $36,680,794, 
together making $107,159,003 73. 

On the Ist January, 1820, the public debt had 
heen reduced to the sum of $91,015,566 15. The 
“population, as numbered by the census of that year, 
- consisted of nine million six hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand one hundred and thirty-one souls, 

On the Ist January, 1830, the public debt was 
reduced to the sum, of $48,565,406 50. The eae 
_Jation numbered ‘twelve million eight hundred and 

_ ‘sixty-six thousand and twenty souls, according to 
“the census of that year. 

` On the 7th December, 1835, the President’s mes- 
sage announced that “All the remains of the public 
debt have been redeemed, or money haz been placed 
in deposit for this purpose whenever the creditors 
choose to receive it. Allthe other pecuniary en- 
gagements have been promptly -and honorably ful- 
filled, and there will be a balance in the treasury at 
` theclose of the present year of about nineteen mil- 
: lions of dollars.” On_the 6th February, 1836, the 
“commissioners of the sinking fund, and the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, stated that all the 
` debt had been paid except the ‘sum of $37,513 05, 
which consisted of claims for -services and supplies 
during the revolutionary war, $27,437 96; treasury 
‘notes. issued during the war of 1812, $5,755; Mis- 

sissippi stock issued under the act of the 3d March, 
1815,$4,320 09; and they renewed their recommend- 
-ation that the sinking fund, and the commissioners 
of the sinking fund, be discontinued. It may be 
presumed that those treasury notes issued in’ the 
was of 1812 and not presented for payment have 
` been destroyed, and that of the other sums so long 
due and unclaimed, only asmall part (if any) will 

` ever le presented for payment. ` i 

From the 31st December, .1789, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1835, the United Stateg paid, for interest on 
the public debt, the sum of $157,629,950 69; and 
for the principal, the sum of §257,452,083 24—to- 
gether making the sum of four hundred and fifteen 
millions eighty-two thousand thirty-three dollars 
ninety three cents. A ` 

The national income; out of which that extraor- 
dinary sum of four hundred «nd fifteen millions of 

"dollars was paid, over and above the ordinary an- 
“nual expenditures, (which, during that period of 
forty-six years, exceeded five hundred millions of 
dollars,) was derived principally from the duties on 
imports and tonnage, and the sales of the public 

- lands. “Direct taxes and internal duties and excises 
¥ were- employed, from and after the 8th day of May, 
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4792, until the 30th June, 1802, when they were re | 


` which a nation in its 


` àre to be looked for in the genius of the government, 


- “tributiug 


- the nation 


` take of the blessings of a free 


_ ulated by the.act of 12th August, 1790; augmented 


_ 29th, 1802, 


. the sinking fund to be cancelled. 


- the year 1816; $25,423,036 12 in the 
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pealed; and again enacted in the year 1813, and re-- 
pealed 3ist December, 1817. A system of direct 
taxes and internal duties has been resorted to only 
in emergencies, and has ‘prevailed only for about 
fifteen years ‘of the fifty-five which ‘have elapsed | 
since.the federal constitution was adopted. - 

The moral power, „courage, and capabilities, by. 
i infancy, loaded with a debt of 
the revolutionary war of such magnitude, harassed 
by Indian wars, and incumbered by another debt of 
the war of.-1812, terminated in 1815, discharged 
those -debts faithfully—exhibiting to a gazing and 
astonished world.the example of a nation who had 
exerted such energies, of a government without a 
national debt; with an overflowing treasury, and 
without direct taxes, internal duties; and ‘excises— 


the integrity of those who have been elected to ad. 
minister it, the good sense, honesty, and enterprise. 
of the citizens, and lastly, though not least, in the 
_ beneficent smiles of all wise and protecting Proyi-. 
dence, i : f 
. The general modes of operation have been by dis- | 
lug over a succession of years’ the costs of the 
extraordinary efforts-found necessary in some; ac- 
celerating the prompt employment of the abilities of 
; using a part of the overplus of others; 
leaving every’ citizen ‘to choose his occupation; pro- 
tecting him In the free enjoyment of life, religion; 
property, and the means of acquirement; taking no 
more from the earnings of industry, nor encroaching 
farther upon the Sentra of life, than necessary to 
Support a government economically administered; 
making our country an asylum for oppressed hu- 
manity,. and inviting the people of all nations to par- 
S government. By 
such means stimulus has been given to the 
increase of our population, insomuch that from 
less than the number of four millions of souls 
in the year- 1790, they had increased to up- 
wards of seventeen millions in the year 1840, and 
may now (according to the ratio of increase exhibit- 
ed by the successive enumerations taken every tenth 
year) be stated at not less than nineteen millions 
seven hundred thousand souls. A debt which would 
have been oppressive and intolerable if levied upon 
four millions of people, has been found not oppres- 
sive when distributed over a period of forty-six years 
and levied upon a continually increasing population. 
The particular means by which the interest has 
been paid annually, the principal lessened.graduall y, 
and finally redeemed, were by the operations ofa 
sinking fund, regulated by the act of the Cen- 
gress of the ‘4th August, 1790, by. which 
the surplus of certain taxes, and’ the proceeds 
of sales of the public lands, after paying the ordina- 
ry annual expenses of the government, were pledged 
and appropriated inviolably to pay the interest and 
redeem the principal of the public debt; further reg- 


by: the act of 8th May, 1799; further regulated by 
the act of 3d March, 1795; further increased by the 
act of April 7th, 1798, by which the proceeds of 
seles of the lands ceded by the State. of Georgia 
were added; further augmented by the act of April 
by which the-specific sum of seven mil- 
lion: three hundred thousand dollars annually was 
appropriated, to be paid to the commissioner of the 
sinking fund, which was increased to ten millions 
annually by the act of March 34, 1817. This latter 
act added to the ten millions such surplus as should 
remain unappropriated after leaving two millions in 
the treasury for contingencies, and directed all certi- f 
ficates of stocks redeemed by’the commissioner of 


By means of the appropriations and provisions 
for the sinking fund, the sums of $24,871,062 93 in 
year 1817; 
$21,926,209 62 in the year 1818; $16,568,393 76 in 
the year 1824; $16,174,378 22 in the year 1831; 
$17,840,309 29 in the year 1832, were applied to 
the payment of the interest and principal, besides 
the smaller-sums in other years, until the debt was 
extinguished in the year 1835, as before noticed. 

. Such has been the effect of the sinking fund: such 
has been the scrupulous good faith which has been 
observed by the United States towards the creditors 
of the government. - : : 

2..As to the resources of the United States for 
public revenue, and increasing the national income, 
when exigencies shall require. _ 

The public lands of the United States, stretching 


and from the foot of the Apalachian mountains: 


|- quent increase of agriculture, 


of eae value. - Ee g 
> The public. lands are to be Consider in 
respect of the price for which they: ont nee 


5 first, 
$ Palen Ul be sold in 
“Successive years to the increasing Population: “sece 
ondly in respect of the increased revenue which can 
be derived from the increased.. population -which 
those fertile lands are capable of sustaining: 
Reasoning from the past to the future—from the 
‘increase and spread of our: population in the pre- 
ceding fifty years to the succeding half century 
-from the ratio of :increase from less’ than four mil 
_lions, by: the cerisuis of 1790, to upwards ‘of. seven. 
teen millions, by the census of 1840, and ‘now ‘not 
less than nineteen millions seven hundred thousand, 
to the number which will be jn the ensuing ‘fifty 
_ years,--it may confidently be affirmed: that, by. that 
time, the population of the United States will-exceed 
seventy millions, covering with continuous connecte 
ed settlements the lands from: our present frontier 
settlements all the way to the Pacific ocean. ` New 
lands, at moderate prices, to be brought into culti- 
vation:by the rising generations are sure founda- 
tions, under our institutions; for the-rapid increase 
of civilized men; and land and labor, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, are the true elements 
of national wealth, national income, and national 
strength. 7 
The proceeds of sales of the public lands, with 
duties on imports and: tonnage, without direct taxes, 
internal duties, or excises, have hitherto been. suff. 
cient, in times of peace, to defray.the ordinary an- 
nual supplies necessary for the, support of: the na- 
tional government, and to yield a.surplus: for’ the 
sinking fund; also for laying up supplies of arms and 
other munitions of war; the gradual augmentation of 
the navy, the support of the army, the. erecting of 
fortifications, light-houses, surveying the coasts, &c. 
In the wide extended domain, in the rapid increase 
of population, in the physical ‘and intellectual 
energy and enterprise of the people, inthe conse- 
manufactiifées, and 
commerce, with a government consulting the-gen- 
eral welfare and conducting to the true tem feof 
liberty, the United States of America presents to the 
view of mankind a nation. comparatively youthful, 
of unsurpassed resources, indicative Of gigantic 
strength and great moral power. From thirteen the 
States have increased'to the number of twenty-six, 
Spreading over widely extended new. territories, 
y the instrumentality of State governments: for 
regulating their domestic affairs, with a federal gov- 
ernment for regilating those which concern all, 
and. particularly commerce, foreign ‘relations, and 
the general defence, the United States of America 
are capable of expansion over the continent, with- 
out relaxing the: force of law and order at the ex- 
tremities, and without degenerating into tyranny. 
In the union of the State and federal goverhment we. 
have a tower of strength; sentinels to guard against 
encroachments, preserve public liberty and domes- 
tic order, and secure the general felicity. . If this, 
the fairest fabric of human government,- shall‘ nod 
from on high and totter to'its fall, the sad catastro- 
phe will be caused by sacrilegious violators of the 
terms of mutual concession and compromise .on 
which the constitution of the-United States is found- 


ed. Against any attempt at such violations it is 
the duty of all. good citizens to, oppose their united 
strength. . + 


3. As to the existing security for payment of in- 
terest and the ultimate redemption of the principal 
of the public debt. a A ane 

By the. act of 21st July, 1841, a loan not exceéd- 
ing the sum of twelve millions of dollars was au- 
thorized, reinbursable at any time after three years 
from the first day of January, in the year 1842, ~ 

By the fourth section of that act, the Secretary of 
- the Treasury is authorized to purchase, at any. time 
before the period limited for. redemption of the 
stock, such portion thereof as the funds of the gov- 
ernment may admit of, after meeting all demands , 
upon the treasury, and any surplus in the treasury 
is appropriated to that object. : 

By the fifth section of’ that act, the faith of the 
government is expressly pledged for the punctual 


payment of the interest and the redemption of the 
certificate of stock. e l x 

Under the provisions of thatact, certificates of stock 
were issued to the sum of $5,672,976.88,, bearing 
interest at the rate of five and a-half percent. per 
year, redeemable on the first. day of January,.in the 


‘year 1845. These certificates: of stock 
on that day, if presented; the funds ù 


are sufficient for the purpose. The Se 


ll be paid 


Dec. 1844. 
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Treasury has caused. public notice to be ‘given, so 
as to stop the running of interest from. and. after 
that day. : 

“An act for. the extension of the loan of 1841, 
and for an addition of five millions of dollars there- 
to, and for allowing ‘interest on treasury notes due,” 


approved April 15, 1842, extended the time limited | 


by the act of July 21, 1841 for obtaining aloan of 
twelve millions of dollars, authorized the certificates 
of stock to be issued under this latter act-to be made 
payable at any time not exceeding twenty years 


from the Ist of January, 1843, and authorized an, 


additional loan of five millions of dollars. Py 

By the fifth section of this act of 1842, the money 
arising: from duties on imports of goods, wares, and 
merchandise are pledged and appropriated for pay- 
ment of the interest from time to time, and for pay- 
ment and redemption of the principal of the certif- 
icates of stock to be issued under the act of 1842, 
and under the act of 2lst July, 1841, as amended; 
and so much of the proceeds of duties on imports 
“as may be necessary to pay the interest on said 
stock, and redeem the same when due, is hereby 
appropriated to that object, to be first applied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to such payments and re- 
demption.” 

The seventh section of the act of 1842 enacts 

- that all the provisions of the said act of QIst July, 
1841, “not hereby modified or changed, shall be, 
and remain in force, and apply to this act of the 
15th of April, 1842.” 

By authority of the act of 1849, certificates of 
stock were issued to the sum of %%8,343,887 03 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per year, 
payable half yearly, the principal payable on the 
ist day of January, in the year 1863. 

By “an act authorizing the issue of treasury notes 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3d, 1843, 
another issue of certificates of stock was author- 
ized under the sume restrictions, limitations, and 
provimons as are contained in the act of April 15th, 

842, except that the certificates of stock to be 
issued shall be redeemable at a period not longer 
than ten years from the issue thereof. 

Under the provisions of this act, certificates of 
sock to the sum of seven million four thousand 
two hundred and thirty-one dollars and thirty-five 
cents were issued, bearing an interest, payable sem- 
jannually, at the rate of 5 per centum per annum, 
the principal redeemable on the Ist day ef July, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 

he acts of 1843, adopting the act of 1842, which 
adopted the fourth section of the act of 184], taken 
together, eontain expresy pledges of the faith of the 
government, and of the proceeds of the duties on 
goods and merchandise to pay the interest and re- 
eem tho principal, and appropriate any surplus in 
the treasury (after meeting the demands upon it) 
to redeem the principal; the fourth section of the 
act 1841, adopted by the two latter ucts, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use any surplus of 
funds after meeting all demands upon the treasury, 
to purchase any certificates of the stock before the 
period limited for redemption. 

Tn the national faith which has been so honorably 
observed in paying the principal and interest of the 
former debts to the sum of four hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars and upwards; inthe pledge and ap- 
propriation of the proceeds of the duties on imports 
of goods and merchandise; in the increasing ability 
of a population now numbered at not less than nine- 
teen million seven hundred thousand souls, to pay 
taxes, the holders ofthe certificates of the public 
debt of the United States, and all dealers in those 
certificates, have cause forvimplicit faith and perfect 
confidence that the interest will be paid punctually, 
and that the principals will be redeemed and paid 
according to the terms of the contracts. 

No.citizen of the United States of America, un- 
derstanding the. polity of the federal government, 
and its past action in fulfilling its engagements, can 
have a loop whereon to hang a doubt, of the fu- 
ture fidelity of the national government in paying 
the principal and interest, and redeeming the princi- 

al of the national debts as they respectively shall 
become payable and demandable. > 

If aliens, not understanding the texture of the na- 
tional government, do not distinguish accurately be- 
tween engagements entered into by the government 

-of the United States, and those entered into by the 
several States, in their capacities of distinct local 
governments, each State having power to contract 
for itself, but without capacity to bind other States, 

` or the government of the United States, have dis- 


` trusted the credit of the national government, be 4 
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cause of the failure of some of the States to comply 
with their respective engagements, such distrust is 
to be regretted. That any one of the States should 
have been under a necessity, real or imaginary, to 


incur a ‘default in payment to those who: had loaned. | 


her money, is to be deplored. But most of all itis 


' to be lamented that any State should have résorted 
be con-*. 


to repudiation of her debt. It may, however, be 
fidently expected that reason will resume the helm 
of State;.that the good sense of. the people will in 
time correct these evils. With their increasing 


population and resources, when they shall have re- 


covered from. the debilities caused by extravagant 
issues of unsound bank paper; premature under- 
takings of mternal improvements and fanciful spec- 
ulations; from the panic of depreciated bank notes; 
fall in the prices oflands and products; when a pros- 
perous commerce and asound circulating medium 
shall have restored reasonable prices for staple com- 
modities,—the people. of the States will manifest a 
sincere determination to make reasonable reparation 
to their creditors for delay caused by adverse neces- 
sitous circumstances. . The momentum of moral 
force embodied in the States against non-fulfilment 
of engagementsand repudiation of debts, the immu- 
able principles of justice and moral obligation, will 
utltimately orev: The States will pay, must pay 
their debts. State faith and State obligations will 
be redeemed. The virtuous precepts and bright 
example.of the federal government will not go un- 
heeded. Justice will be done. 

4. The Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
the establishment of a sinking fund to anticipate the 
payments of the certificates of stock issued under 
the authority of the acts of 1842 and 1843. 

The certificates of stock beara premium in the 
market. The 5 per cent. stocks, redeemable in 
1853, are at one hundred and six dollars for every 
hundred dollars of stock; the 6 per cent. stocks, re- 
deemable th 1863, are atone hundred and sixteen 
dollars for every hundred dollars of stock. Those 
premiums are superinduced by the extraordinary 
accumulations of large sums of money in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, (particularly at 
New York and Boston,) sought to be employed at 
low rates of interest, upon good securities; by the 
large sums of deposite to the credit of the United 
States in the banks of deposite, for which those 
banks pay no interest; and by other adventitious 
cireumstances. How long sucha state of things 
shall continue depends upon seasons, crops, com- 
mercial operations, and foreign affairs, beyond the 
ken of human foresight. OF the dangers to be ap- 
prebendel from an overissue of bank notes, and 

ank accommodations, which might encourage ex- 
cessive importations, fanciful speculations, and over- 
trading, the Secretary of the Treasury has not been 
unmindful, and watched with a view to. counterac- 
tion in case the banks of desposit had yielded to 
the temptation arising from the large sums depos- 
ited to the credit of the United States. 

The present time is propitious for laying the 
foundation for an anticipated redemption of the 
public debt, and for alleviating the burden of taxa- 
tion. The circulating medium is sound, and suffi- 
cient for all useful purposes; business is re- 
viving from the depression of past events; the 
habits “of the great body of the people are 
frugal; the rates of duties imposed by the act 
of 1842, with the sales of the public lands, and 
tonnage duties, may be fairly estimated as 
yielding an annual revenue greatly beyond the 
wants of the government, frugally and economically 
administered, in time of peace. The taxes imposed 
upon the people indirectly, but certainly, by duties 
on imports of goods and merchanidize, ought to be 
revised, reformed, and lightened, as soon as justice 
to the creditors of the government, and sound policy 
as regards the interest of those who are importers 
and dealers in goods and merchandize imported un- 
der the existing rates of duties, will permit. 

Before the law for reducing the rates of duties to 
the proper standard of necessary revenue should 
take effect, reasonable notice and time should be giv- 
en to those who have imported and dealt in goods 
and merchandize under the high rales of duties to 
dispose of their stock of merchandize before they 
shall be in competition with those who shall import 
like goods and merchandize under the lower rates of 
duty. Merchants should have notice to accommodate 
their outlays and adventures to the new scale of du- 
ties. Commerce is beneficial and essential to the 
prosperity of the country; it is the handmaid of ag- 
riculture and manufactures. The interesis of mer- 


chants deserve to be respected by the government, 


- poses. 
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and should not be oppressed by sudden changesin . 
legislation any “more than the interests of any other 
class. of men who are contributory: to the public 
weil. 7 ` 3 : 
Prudence, justice, and duty require that the annu- 
al charges upon the treasury for interest upon the 
public debt be- lessened and . finally extinguished 
with all convenient arid proper despatch, and that 
the burdens of taxation be lessened. ` 

_ The public debt to be provided’ for after the first 
day of January, in the year 1845, -will consist of 


| the’ debts ‘assumed by the United States for 


the several’ cities in the District of Columbia, the 
two-loans redeemable in 1853 and 1863 respectively, 
and such ‘parts of the treasury notes, old debt, and: 
Mississippi stock, as shall not have been then prè- 
sented for payment with the annnual interest. ac- 


cruing. Mee as: & 
The interest upon the two loans amounts to the 


sum of eight hundred and fifty thousand eight huh- 
dred. and forty-four dollars and seventy-seven cents, 
until the Ist day of July, 1853; and after that to the 
annual sum of $500,633 21. ‘The sum. of interest 
from and after the 1st July, 1845, to the Ist July, 
1853. on’ those two loans will amount to the sunt of 
46,806,718 16; and~on ‘the residue redetnable’ in 
1863, to the sum of $4,813,015 02—together $11,~ 
691,773 25. The principal and interest on the two 
loans, if not redeemed before the times limited, will . 
charge the treasury with the sum of $26,967,891 48. 
The existing rates of duties on imports and tonnage, 
with the other sources of revenue, would, according 
to the best estimates, after keeping down the inter- 
est until the Ist July in the year 1853, and after 
paying the ordinary annual expenditures for the 
support of the government, and after discharging 
the loan of seven millions of dollars redeemable Ist 
Tuly, 1853, leave an accumulated surplus of not less 
than fifty millions of dollars; and of revenue if con- 
tinued until the year_1863, would, after defraying 
the ordinary expenditures for the support of the 
government, and discharging ‘the principat ang in- 
terest upon the debt then redeemable, leave an ac- 
cumulated surplus in the treasury of not less than 
one hundred and twelve millions of dollars. | - > 

The system of accumulating’ national treasure to 
be hoarded and locked up for future “wars, or un- 
known wants, has been exploded.. Such a system 
was suffered only in times: and countries where the 
government was considered as a person having an 
interest distinct from the welfare of the. people; 
where men were considered as the. property of the 
government, the vassals of the few who ruled. But 
where government is the property of the people, to 
be administered for their welfare, the accumulation 
of annual sums far beyond any known wants, to be 
hoarded for unknown future contingencies, will not 
be endured. s T e i 

All taxes, whether direct or indirect, subtract so 
much from the funds by which’ the people taxed 
supply their wants and their comforts, tend’ neces- 
sarily to lessen theirenjoyments and means of im- ` 
proving their condition. The amount of revenue 
required, even in time of peace, for the administra- 
tion of justice and police, for the snipport of the 
army and the navy, and various other objects consti- 
tuting the civil list, and the support of the govern- 
ment, is necessarily large. The sum raised from 
each individual ?s so much taken by government 


from his earnings. The farmer pays in taxes ‘a 


part of the produce of his farm—that is its value in 
money—for his proportion of contribution to the 
public revenue, and has so much less for other pur-- 
He is ŝo- much poorer; and so of all others 
who are taxed for the public revenue. 

The money raised by taxes never.returns to those - 
who pay in the proportions in whieh. they respect- 
ively contributed; hence the interest of the tax 

ayers, and the interest of the tax- enjoyers 

ecome antagonists., The higher the rate ‘of 
taxation, the poorer the tax payers, and the richer 
those who receive and enjoy the proceeds for em- 
ployments, services, jobs and profitable contracts. > 

The sums annually taken from the people by 
taxes for the support of government, lessen the sur- 
plus of each individual above his own wants, which 
surplus he would apply in the pursuits of his own 
private industry. If money then be taken annually 
by taxation, beyond the known wants of the gov- 
ernment, and merely to be hoarded for unknown 
contingencies, the general increase of wealth by the 
produce of agriculture, mechanical. labor, and com- 
merce will be>propoftionably retarded. Such tax- 
ation, for the purpose of hoarding, is a waste of cap< 
ital, a waste of the means of improvement. “A gove 
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ernment 80 taxing the people for mere accumulation 
and hoarding, is no wiser, no more benevolent than 
the miser, who, burying his gold, obstructs the in- 


crease of his: store, and denies to his household the. 


comforts of life for fear of future want. 5 
. -Nor should the temptations to extravagahče and 
waste in the expenditures of government, arising 
from exuberance of revenue and an overflowing 
treasury, be overlooked. Expensivé extravagant 
establishments and habits.of waste, when once cre- 
ated by a government, are. difficult: to be reformed 
and retrenched. In the conflict between the interests 
of tax payers and tax enjoyers, there are never 
wanting thosé who propose various fanciful schemes 
for absorbing the revenue, and preventing the bur- 
den of taxation from being lessened, whereby their 
inordinate gains individually would be lessened. By 
such, even a national debt would be advocated as a 
national blessing; and high rates of. duties on im- 
ports of goods and:merchandise, be urged as the 
efficient. means of lessening prices to the consumers. 

A national debt, by its interest annually accruing, 
increases the burden of taxation, and may be liken- 
-ed to an eating moth, which is feeding upon and 
despoiling the substance... : 

To a government which stands in need of artifi- 


cial aids‘to bind men to its support, and force others | 


to- submit to injustice, inequality, 'and oppression, a 
national debt may be appealed to as an auxiliary in 
taming the spirit of resistance and revolution. -But 
in a government based upon- equality of rights, with 
no.exclusive privileges, there is no: need of a na- 
` tional debt; it is no more a-national blessing than a 
-private.debt, eating into annual income, is a private 
lessing. agree Na 3 

Duties on imports tend to ćircumscribe the quan- 
tity of goods imported, because of the capital re- 
quired to pay the duties. By diminishing the quan- 
tity of imported merchandise, the competition be- 
tween imported articles and like articles manufac- 
-tured in the United States is lessened; and such les- 
„sening of the supply and competition has a direct, 
tendency. to raise the prices to consumers. 

The amount of the duty paid upon-the article is 
incorporated with the natural price of the commodi- 
ty, and is paid along with it by the consumer. It is 
nearly the same in effect as if the consumer should 

_pay the natural price of the article to the manufac- 
turer or importer, and should at the same time pay 
‘a tax to the government equal to the duty laid upon 
ithe article. =- >> z 

The merchant or importer pays no part of the du- 
ties on imports, except in so far as he isa consumer; 
he.does but advance the duty to the- government at 

` the custom house; he is afterwards reimbursed, with 
his profit as well upon the original cost of the arti- 
cle as upon the duty he has advanced, by raising 
the price of the article, and thereby devolving the 
original cost, the tax paid to the government, and 
„his profit, on the consumer. Every intermediate 
.sale and profit between the importer and the retailer, 
down to the consumer, enhances the price: of the 


commodity to the consumer, who must ultimately . 


-pay-the original cost of the article, the duty, and all 
„the intermediate profits and expenses, bemg com- 


. ponent parts of the price at which the commodity is 


offered for sale. f . 

. -The duty paid upon an imported article goes into 
the public ‘treasury; the enhanced prices upon arti- 
cles of like kind manufactured in the United States, 

caused by the duties on like articles imported, and 

-paid by the consumer, of such unimported arucles, 

„go into the private purses of the manufacturers. 

Another cause of increase of prices of commodi- 
ties is to be found in the‘relative increase of circu- 

„lating medium, compared with the mass of merchan- 
dise offered for sale. The increase: of circulating 
medium arises from two causes:, the one is the in- 
crease of the quantity of gold and silver; the other 
is by the artificial means of paper circulation. 3 

The increase of gold and silver first takesplace in 
the nations that are proprietors of the mines of 

.thoge precious metals; but the gold and silver are 
gradually diffused among all nations connected by a 


regular commercial intercourse. The increase of ` 


gold and silver cannot be sudden, because it is regu- 

lated by the labors of mining, smelting, and refining, 
.coining, and putting it into circulation, and by the 
general laws of trade and commerte. 

The increase of’ the circulating medium by the 
„artificial means of paper ¿credits and bank notes, 
-whilst it hag the same effect upon the prices of com- 
:modities in the nation wherein it prevails most 
„abundantly, has not the advantages of a slow and 
gradual. increase, as in respect of gold and silver 
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coins, but is liable to sudden’ changes and fluctua- 


tions; has not the same tendency to diffusion ‘and | 


equalization by commercial intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations; occasions considerable difficulty often- 


times in commercial transactions, and always to the’ 


disadvantage of the nation wherein such fictitious 


` paper currency most abounds. .. 


Each of these increases of the circulating medium 


after the time of contracting debts, subjects every ` 
creditor, public and private, to a loss proportionate: 


to the degree of the relative depreciation in the value 
of money, whilst appreciations: subject’-debtors to 
loss. Alterations-in. thé standard weights and fine- 
ness of coins, or .in their relative value, rates of 
tale, orin the relative value between coins and paper 
currency, produce similar éffects upon the relation.of 
debtor and creditor, and are, therefore, in the general, 
evils to be deprecated. 


The supply and demand for goods and merchan- .. 


dise being given and alike, and the quantity of cir- 
culating medium being given and alike, at any given 
periods, the lessening of the rates of duty on imports 


of goods and merchandise, would be attended bya | 


proportionate lessening of the prices. of goods and 
merchandise. Other circumstances being equal, the 
‘increase of the duties upon imports of goods and mer- 
chandise has a direct tendency to increase prices; 
the lowering of the rates of duty a direct tendency 
to lower the prices.” > ’ ; 

- The system of.revenue enacted by the law of 
1842 for imposing duties on imports, will yield, ac- 
cording to the estimates founded upon the past, and 
prospects of the future,a much greater amount of 
annual revenue than is necessary for the support of 
the government, the public credit, and the wants of 
the treasury. The accumulations expected to ensue 
before the years 1853 and 1863, have been stated. 
These accumulations of annual surplus revenue can 
be applied but partially towards the purchase of the 
certificates of stock redeemable, respectively, in the 
years 1853 and 1863. The pleasure of the holders 
of those certificates of stock. is to be consulted, and 
not solely the will and ability of the government to 
redeem in anticipation of the days appointed by the 
contracts of loan. But few of those certificates, com- 
pared with the whole sum, are brought into market, 
and those sell at a price above par value. 
be affirmed that, if the government should offer mod- 
erate premiums for those certificates, they could be 
purchased, except in part, not total 


ly. ` 
All that can be done is to pronide a sinking fund . 


adequate to pay the interest on the public debt, and 
to purchase so much in each year of the principal 
as shall be offered for sale at reasonable rates for the 
certificates of stock, and to amount, in the succession 
of years which must elapse before they will be 1e- 
deemable by the terms of the contracts, to a suf- 
fiency to pay the principal when the time for re- 
demptión shall arrive. 

If the government will purchase before the time 
limited for redemption, at par, or at a fixed price 
above par, then the stocks will not fall below that 
price; because, if no individual will give as much to 
a holder desiring to sell, such: holder will apply to 
the manager of the sinking fund to become the pur- 


- chaser, - 


A sinking fund of two millions of dollars annu- 
ally is deemed sufficient for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the certificates of stock from falling below par 
value, and for paying the annual interest and re- 
deeming the principal sums of those loans at the 
respective periods assigned for redemption; and the 
duties may be graduated and lowered to that scale. 

In establishing a sinking fund, two modes have 
been heretofore beneficially used by the Congress; 
the one by appropriating the undefined surplus re- 
maining im the treasury ineach year, after satisfy- 
ing all appropriations. for the support of the govern- 
ment, as adopted by “An act making provision for 
the reduction of the public debt,” approved August 
12, 1790, and the supplementary acts of May 8, 
1792, and the 3d March, 1795; the other: by ap- 
propriating a definite sum annually, and to be in- 
creased by the annual terest upon the certificates of 
stock purchased,and the annual surplus in the treasury 
above -appropriations and expenditures for the sup- 


port of government, after leaving two millions of , 


dollars in the treasury to supply any deficiency in 
the estimated revenue, as adopted by an “An act 
making provision for the whole of the public debt 
of the United States,” approved 29th April, 1802, 
and the supplement of the 3d March, 1817. 

As the annual proceeds of the duties on imports 
and tonnage and the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands are uncertain in amount, and the dis- 


- ommended that the’ commissioners. o! 


It cannot . 
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posable surplus above the annual wants for support 
of government cannot be exactly known, it) seems 
to be most convenient to adopt the ‘plan used/under : 
the acts of 1790 and 1795, of applying the annual 


. Surplus of revenue above thè- sum. necessary forthe 


support of: government; and`it is reg ectfully: rec- 
2 om rmlssionel the sinking 
fund—to consist of the chief ‘justices of: the United 
States, the Seeretary of State, the Secrétary 6fthe 
Treasury, and the Attorney. General—or a majority 
ofthem, shall be authorized from:time.to time to de- 
termine-the rates at Which. the. certificates of stock 
shall be purchased at par. or above par Value: < - 
‘The Secretary of the Treasury, in the discharge 
of the duty requirec of him by the act’ establishing 
the Treasury Departmént, miost respectfully recom- 
mends to Congress a review, and reformation of the 
act of 1842 to provide revenue-from ‘imports. -: 
Weighty considerations before mentioned, and 
others to be mentioned, concur in pleading for such 


review and reform. wt 


_ The constitution of the United.States ordains that 
“all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” “No preference shall. 
be given,by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to 
the ports of one State over those of another.” The act 
does not purport any violation of those-provisions 
of the céustitution; but the lack of perspicuity and 
exact definitions in some of the enactments of that. 
law give rise to different constructions’ by collectors 
at different ports; so that practically, and in fact, 
different rates of ‘duties on like articles have been. 
collected at different ports in the States. As often 
as these differences were made known to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, circular letters haye been sent 
to the collectors to produce uniformity; but: such 
differences are continually arising. These differen- 
ces of duties at the ports of the different States are 
evils inflicted before the subjects of difference are 
brought to the knowledge of the Secretary of the. 
Treasury. The proper rates of duty cannot be: èx- 
acted after the importer has paid a rate too low, 
and obtained his goods and a clearance from ‘the cus- 
tom house. The return of excess where higher 
rates of duties than imposed by law have been ex- 
acted. by the collector, 1s a palliation, but not coma 
plete redress of the evil, She eh, Js pee f 

The provisions of the. eighth and eleventh sec- 
tions of the act declare that nothing therein shall be 
construed or permitted to operate’.so as to interfere 
with subsisting treaties with foreign. nations; and 
such provision is necessarily to be applied to ‘other 
sections, inasmuch as the act of the Congress can- 
not abrogate the obligations of a subsisting treaty. 
The collectors at: the various ports are thus left, in 
the first instance, ‘to compare the law with the stipu- 
latiohs of the various subsisting treaties with for- 
eign nations, and determine thé ‘question as to the 
rate of duty on the particular article: imported, or 
whether it should be free of duty.’ If the collector 
exacts too.high a duty, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury is invoked to revise the’act of the collector. 
Various complaints on this subject of the conflict of 
the act of 1842 with subsisting treaties have been 
made; and as often as the Secretary of the Treasury 
has decided upon the complaints. of the diplomatic 
agents of foreign nations, other questions have arisen 
as perplexing. It is respectfully suggested’ that the 
better mode of legislation would be for the Congréss 
to consider the stipulations of subsisting treaties, 
make the letter of the act of Congress conform to 
the obligations of the treaties, so that the collectors 
shall have a plain rule of conduct prescribed in ‘the 
letter of the statute, instead of leaving to the collect- 
ors the responsibility of modifying the ‘statute by 
the superior obligations and faith of the treaties. 
Past facts and examples teach the importance of 
such modification of the statute, and will assist in 
making the reform. ; 

Tt is recommended that the duties on. wines be 
changed from specific to ad valorem duties, sò as to 
avoid any difficulty which may grow out of a treat 
with one nation; that no other or higher duties shall 
be imposed upon goods or merchandise of the 
growth or products of that nation than are or shall 
be imposed upon like articles the growth or produce 
of any other foreign nation; and that the exemption 
from duty of tea and coffee, when imported in ves- 
sels of the United States from places of their growth 
or production, be modified, so as to ayoid «thë diff- 
culty growing out of the treaty stipulation, by tréaty 
that no other or higher duties shall be charged‘or 


collected in the ports of the United States; 
ng foi- 
ant tol, 


cles imported in the vessels’ of the ón 


eign nation, than are or shall bo charged 
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lected upon like artieles i 
United States. ; - 
-Taxation is an evil, but necessarily to be endured 
to the extent fit and. proper for the support of gov- 
ernment prudently and_ economically ae 
Justice, the obligation of duty arising out of the trusts 
confided to:the Congress. by the constitution of the 
_ United ‘States, dictate‘that taxation shall be made to 
bear fairly and equally on all classes and on all citi- 
Zens in. proportion’ to their property, means, „and 
Ability to pay, as nearly as human laws can accom- 
plish. 3 A 


mported in vessels of the 


The power delegated to the Congress by the con- . 


stitution, to: “Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and piovide „for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States,” is a high trust limited to the USES SO ex- 
pressly declared. It is granted in trust for all, not 
for the use of a part only; to: be exercised by gene- 
ral laws, not by partial laws, discreetly for the prop- 
er purposes, and to discharge the duties imposed b 

the constitution itself, not arbitrarily and to an il- 
limitable extent. y 

So long as ‘the Congress shall keep within the 
confines of raising revenue necessary for the support 
of government, to maintain the public credit, and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare, 
the accidental encouragement and protection of do- 
mestic manufactures arising out of the mode oflev y- 

ing such necessary revenue by duties on imports, 
must be deemed rightful, as an inevitable attendant 
‘upon the exercise of the delegated power. 

To reduce the rates of duties to the standard of 
the necessary revenue, is a task not without some 
difficulties. “The probability of a deficiency of rev- 
enue is to be most carefully avoided; on the other 
hand, a large surplus above the proper wants of the 
government should be avoided. The desideratum 
1s the happy mean between those extremes. 

With a scale of duties adapted to the sum of rev- 
enue necessary and proper to supply the wants of 
the government, economically a ministered; with 
prudent and moderate discriminations, ranging 
within the lowest and highest degrees of 
duties which look to revenue, and are adapted to 
raise the sum necessary and proper, it may be ex- 
pected that the moderate and discreet of all parties 
would be content; that such a system, adopted for 
the future policy of the United States, and steadfast- 
ly pursued, is best calculated to heal the discontents, 
and promote the general prosperity and happiness. 

The stability of the Union, the national wealth and 
strength, and the gencral welfare, will be the best 
promoted by such action on the part of the federal 
government in exercising the power of taxation, as 
will leave all that is not necessary to supply the 
wants of the general government itself to the people 
themselves, and the State governments and the fede- 
ral government to revolve intheir respective appro- 
priate spheres. : 

The eyes of the world are turned to the United 
States of America, watching the effects which the 
novel political institution for the government of the 
Union shall have upon the public and private pros- 
erity and happiness. The glorious success which 
has hitherto attended the experiment should inspire 
sentiments of virtuous zeal and ‘patriotism to con- 
tinue its success and grandeur, by practising and in- 
culcating those habits and dispositions, and that 
spirit of amity, mutual deference, concession and 
compromise, in which the constitution is found, so 
that the Union may be perfected and cemented, and 
the stability of the constitution and its blessings be 
rendered perpetual. ; 

The receipts and_expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending 30th Tine: 1844, were the following: 


RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 


From the customs” _ -- ; > S 
From sales of public lands -. - . 


$26,198,570 94 
2,059,939 ‘So 


From miscellaneous sources ~- - 261,007 94 
Treasury notes and loans under act of March EEr Iers 


8d, 1848 i 


- 30,381,700 03 


aj: s : - . 
Total of receipt 10431507 35 


Add balance in treasury Ist July, 1843. 


Total of means : - - - 40,816,207 58 
The expenditures during the same fiscal year 


amounted to the sum of - - >- 32,958,927 94 


ing a balance in the treasury on the Ist 

ery tee, of seven million eight hundred 

and fifty-seven thousand three hundred and 

seventy-nine dollars and sixty-four cents _ 7,857,379 64 

_ AS will appear in detail by the accompanying statement 
(C.) a . i me 

The - estimated oie and expenditures for the 


_ fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, are as follows: 


‘ministered. - 
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[as RECEIPTS, Viz: 
From customs— i 


1st quarter, by actual returns of the collectors $10,873,718 04 
For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, as estimated. - 21,071,300 00 


Total from customs  - - - 7. e 81,945,018 04 
From sales of public lands - > ._ +- 2,139,856 89 
From miscellaneous and incidental sources 120,000 00 


Total of receipts - . - se 

Add balance in the treasury on the lst July, A 
1854 >- - - -` - + 7,857,379 64 

Total means as estimated, to the sum of forty BS 
two million sixty-two thousand two hun- ots. 
dred and fifty-four dollars and fifty-seven 
cents of i - : 

The expenditures, actual and estimated, for 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1844, 
and ending onthe 30th June, 1845, viz: 

The actual expenditures. for 
the first quarter, ending 30th 
September, 1844, including 
the pay ment of.$81,404 62 for 
interest on the public debt, 
which had become payable: ` 
also $234,600 of the loan of 
1841, redeemable January 1, 

1845; and also the sum of 
$322,584 61 -for principal and 
interest of treasury notes re- 
deemed, amounted to the 
sum (per exhibit D) of - $7,233,844 42 

The estimated expenditures 
for the public service during 
the other three quarters from 
1 October, 1844, ending 30th 
June, in the year 1845, are as 
follows, viz: 

For civil list, foreign inter- 
course and miscellaneous 


4,802,586 74 


purposes ` - . 
Army proper - - + 4,669,516 90 
Fortifications, ordnance, and 

arming militia, &e. - +. 1,817,659 00 
Indian Department . + 1,984,596 06 
Pensions under acts 4th July, 

1886, July 7, 1838, 23d 

August, 1842, and 3d March, 

1843, the additional sum of - 775,231 66 
For interest on public debt 

and treasury notes, after de- 

ducting those redeemed -997,934 40 
For redemption of the loan of 

1841, July 21, redeemable, 

Ist January, 1845, - - 6,488,376 8S 


For treasury notes, which are 
yet outstanding and payable 
when presented - . 

For old fundedand unfunded 
debt, Mississippi stock and 
treasury notes issucd during 
the war of 1812, 

For naval establishment, 


1,959,539 17 


210,886 57 
5,129,199 26 
Total of estimated expenditures - $35,019,431 06 
Leaving in the treasnry on the Ist July, in 

the year 1845, an estimated balance of 

seven millions forty-two thousand eight 

hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
fifty-one cents : - - - 
Of this balance so estimated, these sums 
will not be required for actual expendi- 
ture during the- fiscal year ending 30th 

June, 1845; but will be required for the 

fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, viz: 

of the civil, miscellaneous, and military, 


7,042,823 61 


1,462,105 92 


This would leave an estimated balance to be 
in the treasury on the Ist July, 1945, of 
eight millions live hundred andfour thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars aud forty-three cents - - - 8,504,229 43 


But this balance is subject to be decreased by such 
additional] appropriations as the Congress shall 
make, to be expended during the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1845, and to be altered by the sums 
which may not be presented for payment of the old 
funded and unfunded debt, old treasury notes and 
other treasury notes, and Mississipppi stock. ; 

The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures 
for the fiscal year commencing Ist July, 1845, and 
and ending June 30th, in the year 1847, are as fol- 
lows, viz: 

RECEIPTS. 
From the customs for the four 
quarters - os _ 7 $30,030,302 00 
From the sales of the public 
lands | - - - - 
From miscellaneous and con- 
tingent sources - - 
Total of revenue _ - 
Add estimated balance to be in the treasury 
on the Ist July, 1845, including the unex- 
pended sum as before stated a 
Total of means for the. service of the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1846 - l 
Expenditures during the year 
ending 30th June, 1846, as es- 
timated at the several Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, 
Nayy, and War, viz: oid 
The bulance of appropriations 
which were ca “to sur- 


plus fund of the: preceding 


2,010,000 00 
120,000 00 
$32,160,302 00 
8,504,929 43 
$40,665,231. 43 


34,904,674 93 


- 42,062,254 57. 


„the estimates of the 


Senate and H.-of: Repa::. 
year, but which will be y 
wanted in this, -< ~ $1,462,462 00 
Permanent -and indefinite ap-. ~ 

propriations . «, ae - 2,083,794 72 : ee 
Specific appropriations asked | ie 
- forthis year - ~ = 24,647,884 18 
Total ofestimated ẹxpenditures >; 


` That sum is composéd of the. . 


following particulars: 
For civil list, foreign inter- - ae 
4,944,083 93 


course, and miscellaneous - 4 ; 
’ Forarmy proper, &c. - - 3,648,308 43 + 
Fortifications, ordnance, arm- . ` 
- ing militia, &e. - da - 4,845,736 75.. 
: For pensions - : - 2,397,000 00 ~- 
For Indian department - - 2,086,154 65” 
For naval establishment - - 9,411,656 34 


For interest on public debt 860,840 72 — * 


a i : $28,193,784 8% 
Which sum of expenditure, deducted from the 
total of- means before stated, gives an esti- 
mated balance of, twelve millions four hun- 
dred seventy-one thousand four hundred . 
forty-six dollars sixty-one cents to be in on i 
the treasury onthe Ist day of July, 1846 - $12,471,446 61 
Notr.~-The sum of $60,000 and interest, on account: of 
the debt: assumed for the several cities in the District of 
Columbia is included in the aforegoing sum for civil: list 
and miscellangous expenditures., foc tetsu haat 
This estimated balance is liable t8 be increased by. 
such curtailment of thé appropriations as asked by 
the estimates, which the Congress may not deem fit 
to authorize by appropriating the money; and by 
such portions of the old funded debt, unfunded debt, 
old treasury notes, and those of the late issues, and 
Mississippi stock, which may not be presented for 
payment, but shall be outstanding on the Ist July, 
1846. It is liable to be diminished by such appro- 
priations as the Congress shall make: for expendi» . 
tures. during the -fiscal years ending on the 30th 
June, 1845 and 1846, respectively, beyond the esti- 
mates before stated. . airo iG 
Comparing the estimates made for the service in 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, with the 
estimates for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, 
ar Department éxceed those 
for 1845 by the sum of $1,916,443 10; those of the 
Navy Department for 1846 exceed those for 1845 by 
$517,640 12: the excesses conjointly amount to 
2,434,092 31. Comparing those estimiates for the 
scal year ending June 30th, 1846, with the’ actual, 
appropriations made by. the. Congress for .those de- - 
partments for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1845, the estimates for the War Department exceed: 
those appropriations by the sum of $5,286,329 16; 
those estimates of the Navy Department exceed 
those appropriationsby the sum. o $3,559,192 01: 
excesses united amount to the sum of $9,845,521 17. 
In estimating the receipts to be expected from the- 
customs under the act of 1842, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has endeavored to ascertain the probable 
amount of goods and merchandise.to be imported. as 
necessary for the consumption of the existing and 
increasing population of the United “States, and the. 
probable proportion of goods not paying, and. those 
paying duties. To that end he resorted not only to 
the returns from the custom-houses since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1842, but also to the consump- 
tion asit progressed, from the year '1820 down to 
the year 1842, noting the averaged importations and 
consumption annually during the respective peri- 
ods, from 30th September, 1820, to 30th ‘September, 
1824; for the fonr-years from 1824 to 1828; four years 
under; for four -years from 1828 to 1832; and for the . 
ten years from 1832 to 1842. . Those periods mark 
the respective alterations in the rates of duty. © He 
likewise noted the averaged sums per year, during 
those respective periods, of goods imported free of 
duty, those paying duties, and the averaged expor- 
tation of goods paying, and those not paying duties; 
likewise the averaged annual sum for drawbacks, 
allowances to fishing vessels, bounties for exporta- 
tions of salted fish, and expenses of collection. ` = 
It appears that revenue yielded from tee impor- 
tations under the act of 1842, for the nine months 
from 30th September; 1842, to 30th of J une, 1843, 
averaged upon the goods paying duty, was equiv~ 
alent toa duty ad valorem of thirty-seven dollars 
eighty-four cents and one mill upon every: hun- 
dred dollars; for the whole year from 30th Septem- 
ber, 1842, to 30th September, 1843, the averaged 
duty was equivalent to a net revenue of thirty-five 
dollars five cents and five mills upon every hun- 
dred dollars in value of goods paying duty; that for 
the importations from 30th J une, 1843, to 30th June, 
1844, the net. revenue received into the treasur 
was equivalent to'a duty. of thirty-three- dollars 
eighty-five ‘cents and nine mills upon the hundred 


-dollars of goods paying duty; thatfrom 30th Seps 


28,198,781 8%, 


oa, 


ty 


» 
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tember, 1843, to 30th September, 1844, the net rev- > 
enue received into the treasury was equivalent to 
an ad valorem .duty on goods imported, paying, 
duty, of thirty-one dollars twenty-six cents and 
eight mills upon the hundred dollars. i 
__£tom the various rates of dutiés upon the differ- 
ent descriptions‘of articles, whereof some are specific, 
others ad valorem,ranging from twenty to one hundred. 
and to two hundred per cent. ad valorem, ‘it follows. 
thatthe averaged duty per centuriad: valorem in 
each year depends upon thé respéctive descriptions 
of articles paying higher or lower duties during the 
year, and the proportions of each, and so:the duty 
ad. valorem must vary in the different years. No 
fixed rate of duty can be applied in future to the 
articles to be imported , subject to the various rates 
of duty. 9 l : 

In computing the value of goods paying duty and 
goods exempted from duty, the aggregate value of 
both conjoined may be estimated for a given popu- 
lation under the act of 1842; but the proportions of 
each. cannot: be so. satisfactorily estimated. The 


past events show that high rates of duty on some. |. 


articles, whilst others are admitted free of duty, in- 
creases the proportion of free articles and decreases 
the proportion of articles paying duty, to which 
effect the increased -supply of domestic manufac- 
tures has been an auxiliary. 

In estimating the revénue to be expected from the 
customs for the three quarters, of the current fiscal 
year and the four quarters of the fiscal year: ending 
30th Juné, 1846, the. probable consumption of for- 
eign articles réquired by the existing population of 
the United States, compared with the consumption 
and population at former periods and under former 
laws, the actual operation of the ‘act of 1842 and 
the supplies of domestic. manufactures have all been 
taken Into view, together with. the sum of the value 
of exports of articles of domestic products. The re- 
sults ofthe estimates are submitted to the Congress 
of the United States with great respect, and with 

. due confidence in their combined’ information and 
deliberation. ; 

An indubitable conclusion as to the sum of reve- 
nue hereafter to be received up to 30th June, 1846, 
cannot be asseverated. Presumption must be in- 
dulged. From the past course and process used, a 
violent presumption arises as to the future. Time 
and experience alone can substitute fact in place of 
that which is now but argument. ` 

It is not probable that, for the seven ensuing quar- 
ters, the averaged sum of revenue per quarter will 
fall below the average of the last four quarters. The 


- value of importations is not inordinate for the in- 


„creased and increasing population, when compared 
with other years of prosperity and the then exist- 
ing population., The country is recovering from 
the diseased stateof the circulating medium; and the 
depression of, commerce and industry caused there- 
by; the exports of domestic products and manufac- 
tures during the fiscal year ending “30th June, 1844, 


to the value of.one hundred millions one hundred .- 


and eighty-three thousand dollars, (as appeared by 
the returns. from the custom-houses, in which the: 
value of ships and vessels built in the United States 
for foreign States and individuals are not incloded,) 
indicate a healthful, prosperous condition, promising 
to the people an ability to supply themselves with 
‘the comforts and -luxuries. of other climates and 
countries, and affording a well-grounded expectation 
‘that there will not be any ‘extraordinary exporta- 
tions of gold and silver. SMa sty S 
The value of goods and merchandise imported 
free of duty bears a great proportion to the value 
of those imported paying duty. By such exemp- 
tions from duty, the inequality of the burden of 
taxation between the respective classes of consumers 
is increased.. By enlarging the circle of articles 
eharged with duty, and diminishing the circle of 
articles exempted from duty, the proportions of 
contribution to the public treasury'can be made to 
bear more fairly and equitably upon those who pay 
these indirect taxes. By lowering the rates of du- - 


“ties, and abridging the list of articles admitted free 


of duty, the comforts and consumption of the peo- 
-ple will be enlarged; the temptations to smuggling 
will be decreased; and the. necessary sum of rev- 
enue will be more certainly raised. Therefore, the 
“Secretary of the Treasury most respectfully recom- 
mends to the consideration of Congress the pro- 
priety of lessening the rates of duties; and that all 
articles imported be subjected to duty, excepting 
-such as shall be imported for the use of the United 
-States,- for literary. institutions, wearing apparel, 
tools and implements of a mechanical trade, profes- 
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H sional instruments and books; such wearing apparel,. 


tools and implements of mechanical trade, instru- 

| ments and books of a professional calling,” being 
brought along’ with such person arriving in. the 
United States, and bringing such not for salé or 
merchandise, but for the especial use of himself, 
herself, or his or her family. ` 


ascertaining the tonhage‘of any ship or-vessel, as di- 
rected by an “an act to regulate the collection of du- 
` ties on imports and tonnage,” approved. 2d March, 


196,) be so. far altered and amended as to require 
that the actual-depth of the ship or vessel be meas- 
ured, that the breadth thereof be measured at every 
perpendiéular foot at the broadest part above the 
main wails; that average of the breadth be made; and 
then that the length and breadth, as averaged, and 
depth as measured, be multiplied, with the deduction 
as directed by that act. This change has become 
important; because, in modern times, models of ships 
and vessels have been so altered, as that the mensu- 
ration directed by that act does not approximate to 
“the true tonnage, but makes it appear fer less than 
the truth. By such short, mensuration; our ‘ships’ 
papers are brought into suspicion and, discredit in 
. foreign ports; the duties in our ports are lessened, 
and our tonnage and navigation appear untruly to 
have declined greatly. © =. 
The seventh section of the act. of 17th June, 1844, 
“making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of.government.for the fiscal year ending 


that the number of inspectors, gaugers, measurers, 
or markers, in any custom-house, shall not be 
increased beyond the. number then in service. 
That restriction, evidently intended for economy, has 
turned out to be the reverse. The allowance to in- 
spectors of three dollars per day whilst actually em- 
ployed in aid of the customs, sinks into littleness, 
when compared with. the sum of duties evaded by 
smuggling, and with the delays in discharging car- 
goes. The pressing demands for additional in- 
spectors to guard certain points used by smugglers, 
and for assisting in taking charge of vessels in the 
busy season, urged by collectors at some of the 
ports, could not be granted, because of that prohibi- 
tion. ` The repeal of that section, so far as it relates 
to the inspectors of the customs, is most respectful- 
ly recommended. 

The accompanying statement A shows the debt 
of the United States as it existed on the Ist July, in 
the year 1844. ; 

The statement B shows the debt ag it existed on 
the 1st December, 1844. ` 

The statement C shows the receipts and expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year commencing Ist July, 
1843, and ending on the 30th June, 1844, leaving a 
balance in the treasury on the Ist July, 1844, of 
$7,857,379 64. 

The statement D shows the receipts and expendi- 
tures during the Ist quarter of the fiscal year com- 
mencing Ist July, 1844, and ending 30th September, 
1844: the receipts from customs during that quar- 


$434,902 06; from miscellaneous and incidental 
sources, $27,839 16; total of receipts during that 
uarter; $11,336,459 24: the expenditures during 
that quarter, $7,233,844 42. 

Statement E shows the articles imported during 


duties on which exceeded thirty-five per cent. on 
the wholesale market value of such articles. 
Statement I" shows the value of the imports and- 
exports during the year ending on the 30th June, 
1844: imports free of duty $24,766,082; those 


exports of domestic products $100,183,497;. of for- 
eign merchandise $10,944,781; total of exports 


060 60; net revenue from customs paid into the 
treasury $26,183,570 94: difference $2,953,489 69. 
Statement G shows the purchases of certificates 
of stocks to the sum of $529,970, in anticipation of 
the redemption thereof on the Ist January, 1845, 
by which a saving of $4,011 07 was effected by such 
anticipated redemption. _ - 
Statement H shows the new depositories of the 
treasury, which have been selected by my prede- 


cessor and myself since his report of 6th December, 
1843. et 

Wone of the former depositories have been 
changed. New ones have been added to the former, 
whose services. have been retained. In making 


the additions, these. motives operated: to accommo- # 


It is respectfully recommended, that the mode of | 


1799, (Laws U. S., ‘vol. 3, chap, 128, sec. 64, p.. 


30th June, 1845, and for other purposes,” enacts, ` 


ter, $10,873,718 04; from the sale of public lands, ' 


the nińe months ending on the 30th June, 1843, the ` 


charged with duty $83,668,620; total $108,434,702: - 


$11,128,278: gross revenue from customs $29,137,- 


Senate and E. ot Reps: 


‘date officers. and agents ernplo Tangy i me 
out the public money accoriins to. pois 


priations as well as those entitled “to ‘yeceive; — 


to prevent overgrown accumulations -iù banks, 
ee temptations: tò. inordinate discounts 
and issues of bank notes and bank credits, producing 
speculations, overtrading, é&c.; to, diffuse the bene- 
fits of the public deposites, and thereby obtain greata 
er security for the public money until ‘disburéd ac- 
cording to the appropriations. - z aE 


Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, bankers, doing busi- 
ness in Washington, District of Columbia, and also, 
in New York, were selécted as depositories, ‘the 
giving security by pledge «of. stocks to; the full 
amount of the-moneys deposited; and they’ were in- 


of stock in anticipation of the redemption on the 
ist January, 1845, provided a saving to the govern- 


on the Ist January, 1845, could be effected; which 
proportion of interest was fixed in the instructions. 
Mr. Dodge, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
was also: made a depository by giving security by 
pledge of certificates of stock to the full amount of 
the same deposite. ' oe ; 

_ No depository has paid, nor been required to pay, 
anything for those deposites. They are bound to 


to the government. 


The purchase of the banking-house formerly own- 
ed by the president, directors, and company. of the 
Bank of the United States, has been completed, and 


that building. The agents of the bank agreed to take, 
in part payment. of that purchase, the old custom- 
house and grounds thereto. appurtenant. The agents 
and trustees of the bank are willing to take the sum 
which was allowed for the old custom-house and 

rounds, viz: fifty thousand dollars, instead thereof. 
it has been suggested that it would be advantageous 
to the interests of the government.to retain the old 
custom-house, and pay the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars: that it is needful for a.store-house: for -the 


this is submitted most respectfully to. the. judgment 
of the .Congress, with this remark: that if it be de- 


Congress should be made atthe earliest convenient 
day. n ia Ge eae 
My predecessor in office, the Hon. J.C. Spencer, 
engaged Mr. Gordon to. collate and print in one. 
volume all the Jaws relating to the Treasury De- 
partment, and the matters under the superintendence 
of this department, with a special agreement that 
Mr. Gordon should take the risk of an. appropria- 
tion by Congress too pay the price of five hundred 
copies or thereabout. Mr. Gordon has printed 
the book, and delivered a few copies as specimens 
of the execution, and is desirous to deliver the num- 
ber; but the undersigned did not think fit, as no ap- 
propriation had been made, to take the copies pro- 
posed. The work is useful, and especially for the 
officers of the customs. 
spectfully to the consideration of the Congress 
whether or not they. will make an appropriation for 
that object. ` . ; ae 
The report of Prof. A. D. Bache, superintendent 
of the surveys of the coast, contains a collection. of 
facts and information “for the benefit of navigation 
worthy to be communicated to the world. The ap- 
propriations for continuing the surveys of the coasts 
are respectfully recommended. i 


In concluding this report, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will remark, that the proposed review and 
modifications of the act imposing duties on imports 
are presented to the consideration of the Congress, 


sion, but to awaken attention and inquiry, and to 
lead the way towards eliciting all the information 
necessary for such matured legislation as the im- 
portant principles aid interests involved seem to re- 
quire. Sudden changes are no more desirable in 
the political than in the natural atmosphere. But 


- circumstances render changes in public policy and’ 


legislation as wholesome in the political world as 
the changes of the seasons are in the natural world. 
All which matters are submitted with due defer- 


of the United States. f 
-< | GEO. M. BIBB, o. 

`- © Secretary of the Treasury, 

Tarasyry Department, Deo. 16, 1844.0 iao 


structed to. purchase for the government certificates : 


ment ofa part of the interest, Which would be due ` 


a 


pay when and where required, atid to transfer -the - 
‘funds to any part of the United States, free of charge 


the custom house at Philadelphia is now located in- 


customs, and also for other public purposes.. But . 


sired to ‘retain that property, the decision, of the. 


It is submitted most re- . 


not with a view to action during the present ses- , 


ence and the most profound respect to the Congress: © 


‘Dec. 1844. 
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E MESSAGE OF THE PRFSIDENT, 

Transmitting to Congress certain documenis concerning 
our-relations with Mexico, comprising a correspond- 
ence between the authorities-of the two governments. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith copies of despatches received 
from our ‘minister at Mexico since the commence- 
ment of your present: session; which claim from 
their importance, and I doubt not will receive, your 
calm ‘and deliberate . consideration. 
dinary and highly offensive language which the 
Mexican government has thought proper to employ 
in reply to- the remonstrance of the executive, 
through Mr. Shannon, against the renewal of the 
war with Texas: while the question of annexation 

- was pending before Congress and the people, and 
also the proposed manner of conducting that war, 
will not fail to arrest your attention. Such remon- 
strance, urged in.no unfriendly spirit to Mexico, 
was called for by considerations of an imperative 
‘character, having relation as well to the peace of 
this country and honor of this government, as to the 
cause of humanity and civilization. Texas had 
entered into the treaty of annexation upon the invi- 
tation of the executive; and when, for that act, she 
was threatened with a renewal of the war, on the 
part of Mexico, she naturally looked to this govern- 
ment to interpose its efforts to ward off the threat- 
ened blow. But one course was left the exe- 
cutive, acting within the limits of its consti- 
tutional com etency; and that was, to protest, 
in respectful, [ut at the same time, strong and de- 
cided terms against it. The war thus threatened 
to be renewed was promulgated by edicts and de- 
crees, which ordered. on the part of the Mexican 
military, the desolation of whole tracts of country, 
and the destruction, without discrimination, of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions of existence. Over the 
manner of conducting war, Mexico possesses no ex- 
clusive control. She has no right to violate at plen- 
sure the principles which an enlightened civilization 
has laid down for the conduct of nations at war, and 
thereby retrograde to a period of barbarism, which, 
happily for the world, has long since passed away. 
All nations are interested in enforcing an observance 
of those principles; and the United States, the oldest 
of the American republics, and the nearest of the 
civilized powers to the theatre on which these enor- 
mities were proposed to be enacted, could not uietly 
content themselves to witness such a state of things. 
They had, through the executive, on another occa- 
sion, (and, as was believed, with the approbation of 
the whole country,) remonstrated: against outrages 
similar, buteven less inhuman than those which, 

-by her new edicts and decrees, she has threatened 
to perpetrate, and of which the late inhuman mas- 
sacre at Tabasco was but the precursor. 

The bloody and inhuman murder of Fannin and 
his companions, equaled only in savage barbarity 
by the usages of the untutored Indian tribes, proved 
how little confidence could be placed on the most 
solemn stipulations of her generals; while the fate of 

` others who became her captives in war=-many of 
whom, no longer able to sustain the fatigues ‘and 
privations of long journeys, were shot down by the 

_way side, while their companions who survived 
were subjected to sufferings even more painful than 
death—had leftan indelible stain on the page of civili- 

. zation. The executive, with the evidence of an in- 
tention on the part of Mexico to renew scenes so re- 
volting to humanity, could do no Jess than renew 
remonatrances formerly urged. _ For fulfilling duties 
so imperative Mexico has thought proper, through 
her accredited organs, because she has had repre- 
ser.ted to her the inhumanity of such proceedings, 
‘to indulge in language unknown to the courtesy of 
diplomatic intercourse, and offeasive in the highest 
‘degree to this government and people. . Nor. has 
she offended.in this only. : She has not only violated 
existing conventions between the two countries by 
arbitrary and. unjust decrees against our trade and 
intercourse, but withholds instalments of debt due 
to our citizens, which she solemnly pledged 
herself to pay, under circumstances which are fully 
explained by the accompanying letter from Mr. 
Green, our secretary of legation. And when our 
minister has invited the attention of her goverment 
to: wrongs committed by her local authorities not 

. only on the property, but on the persons, of our fel- 

low-citizens engaged in prosecuting fair and honest 

pursuits, she has added insult to injury, by not even 
deigning, for months together, to return ah answer to 
his representations. - Still further to manifest her 


unfriendly feelings towards the United States, ahe- 


The. extraor- - 


important to the s of be f 
after nine years of unavailing war, Mexico now an- 


Correspondence with Mexico. 


has issued decrees expelling from some of her prov- 
inces American citizens engaged in the peaceful 
pursuits of life, and now denies to those of our citi- 
zens prosecuting the whale fishery on the north- 
west coast of the Pacific-the privilege which has, 
through all time heretofore, been accorded to them of 
exchanging goods of a smali amount in. value, at her 
orts in California, for supplies indispensable to their 
ealth and comfort. ° ris 7 
Nor will it escape the observation of Congress, 
that, in conducting a correspondence with a minister 
ofthe United States, who cannot and does not know 
any distinction between the geographical sections 


of the Union, charges wholly unfounded are made : 
against particular States, and an appeal to others for 
“aid dnd protection against supposed wrongs. 


‘In this same connection, sectional prejudices are 
attempted to -be excited, and the hazardous and un- 
pardonable effort is made to foment divisions 
amongst. the States of the Union, and thereby em- 
bitter their peace. .Mexico has still to learn, that, 
however freely we may indulge in discussion among 
ourselves, the American people will tolerate no inter- 
ference in.their domestic affairs by any foreign gov- 
ernment; and in all that concerns the constitutional 
guaranties and the national honor, the people of the 
United States have but one mind and one heart. 

` The subject of annexation addresses itself, most 
fortunately, to every portion of the Union. The 
executive would have been unmindful of its 
highest obligations if it could have adopted a course 
of policy dictated by sectional interests and local 
feelings. On the contrary, it was because the ques- 
tion was neither local nor sectional, but made its 
appeal to the interests of the whole Union, and of 
every State in the Union, that the negotiation, and 
finally the treaty of annexation, was entered into; 
and it has afforded me no ordinary pleasure to per- 
ceive, that, so far as demonstrations have been made 
upon it by the people, they have proceeded from all 
portions of the Union. Mexico may seck to 
excite divisions amongst us, by ‘uttering un- 
just denunciations against particular States; 
but when she comes to know: that the invi- 
tations addressed to our fellow-citizens by Spain, 
and afterwards by herself, to settle Texas, were ac- 
cepted by emigrants from all the States; and when, 
in addition to this, she refreshes her recollection 
with the fact that the first effort which was made to 
acquire Texas was during the administration of a 
distinguished citizen from an eastern State, which 
was afterwards renewed under the auspices of a 
President from the southwest, she will awake to a 
knowledge of the futility of her present purpose of 
sowing dissensions among us, or producing distrac- 
tion in our councils by attacks either° on particular 
States, or on persons who are now in the retirement 
of private life. Considering the appeal which she 
now makes to eminent citizens by name, can she 
hope to escape censure for having ascribed to.them, 
as well as to others, a design (as she pretends now 
for the first time revealed) of having originated ne- 
gotiations to despoil her, by duplicity and falsehood, 
of a portion of her territory? The opinion then, as 
now, prevailed with the executive, that the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union was a matter of vast 
importance. In order to acquire that territory be- 
fore it had assumed a position among the independ- 
ent powers of the earth, propositions were made to 
Mexico for a cession of itto the United States. Mex- 
ico saw in_ these proceedings, at the time, no cause 
of complaint. She is now, when simply reminded 
of them, awakened to the knowlege of the fact, 
which she, through her Secretary of State, promul- 
gates to the whole world as true, that those negotia- 
tions were founded in deception and falsehood, and 
superinduced by unjust and iniquitous motives. 
While Texas was a dependency of Mexico, the 
United States opened negotiations with the latter 
power for the cession of her then acknowledged ter- 
ritory; and now that Texas is independent of Mex- 
ico, and has maintained a separate existence for 
nine years—during which time she has been re- 
ceived into the family of nations, and is represented 
by accredited ambassadors at many of the principal 
courts of Europe—and when it has become obvious 
to the whole world that she is forever lost to Mexi- 


‘eo, the United States is charged with deception and 


falsehood in all relating to the past, and condemna- 
tory accusations are made against States which have 
had no special agency in the matter, because the 
executive of the whole Union has negotiated with 
free and independent Texas upon’a matter vitally 
interests of both countries. And 


a : 
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nounces her intention, through her Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, never to consent to the independ 
ence of Texas, or to abandon the*effort to recon- 
quer that republic. She thus announces’ a perpet- 
ual claim, which, at the end of a century; will fur- 
nish her as ‘plausible a ground for discontent against 
any nation which, at the end of that time, may en- 
ter into a treaty with Texas, as she possesses at this 
moment against the United States. The lapse of 
time can add nothing.to her title to Independence. 

A course of conduct such as has been Yescribed 


“on the part of Mexico, in violation of all friendly 


feeling and of the courtesy which should character- 
ize the intercourse between the nations of the earth, ` 
might, well justify the United States in a resort to 
any measures to vindicate their national hdndr;: but 
actuated by a sincere desire to preserve the general 
peace, and in view of the present‘condition of Mex- 
ico, the executive, resting upon its integrity and not 
fearing but that the judgment of the world will duly 
appreciate its motives, abstains from recomynendin 
to Congress a resort to measures of redress, an 
contents itself with reurging upon that body prompt 
and’ immediate action on the subject of annexation. 
By adopting that measure, the United States will be 
in the exercise’of an undoubted right; and-if. Mex- 
ico, not regarding their forbearance, shall aggravate 
the injustice of her conduct by a declarationof war 
against them, upon her head will rest all the respon- 


sibility. ro 
> . JOHN TYLER, 
Wasuineton, December 18th, 1844... 


DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE MESSAGE. 


Mr. Shannon to Mr. Calhoun. 


LEGATION oF THE U.S. or AMERICA, 
Mexico, November 12, 1844. 
Str: [have the honor to transmit to you here- 
with the reply of his, excellency Mr. Rejon, Secre- 


-tary of Foreign Relations, to my note of the 14th 


ultimo, a copy of which: I sent you with my last des- 
patch. The papers accompanying this communica- 
tion (marked Nos. 1, 2, 3,and:4) will put youin pos- 
session of all. the correspondence that has taken 
place between this legation and the Mexican’ Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations on the subject of the re- 
newal of the war on the part of Mexico against 
Texas, and the mode in which it is intended to be 
conducted, since the date of my last despatch. © 
The note of the Mexican minister’ of the 3st 
ultimo is so insulting, both in its language and 
charges, to the government and peop'e of the United 
States, and is sucha flagrant breach of those rules 
of courtesy that should characterize: international 


. diplomatic intercourse, that I felt myself called upon 


to demand that it should be withdrawn. To’ this 
demand a still more insulting” and exceptionable 
note was received in reply, in language so grossly 
offensive t> the government and people of the United 
States that, if I had consulted my own feelings, I 
would have demanded my passports; but, in view 
of the consequences which such a course would in- 
volve, and not wishing to take any step that might 
appear rash, I thought it best to notify the Mexican 
government that the two exceptionable notes (Nos. 
land 3) would be immediately referred to my gove 
ernment for instructions; and that, unless they were 
withdrawn, all official intercourse between this lega- 
tion and the Mexican government must cease until 
those instructions were received. I have found wy- 
self placed in a position which no person can prop- 
erly appreciate, unless he was here and familiar 
with the circumstances by which I have been sur- 
rounded. To seemy government insulted, and that 
insult. made. the subject of boast in ‘the streets 
by the partisans. of the present: administration, 
and used for the purpose of making political capi- 
tal, seemed to demand a more prompt and decisive 
course than the one I have adopted.. ‘On thé other 
hard, had I demanded my passports at once, I 
might have been charged with acting with too much 
precipitancy, and without a due regard to the prob- 
able consequences resulting from astep. -The course 
I have adopted leaves the government entirely at 
liberty to take ‘that course in the matter which the 
honor, dignity, and interests of the nation may de- 
mand; and 1 hope it will reéeive the approval of the 
President. 1 know it has been the policy of our 
government to act with great forbearance with 

Mexico: but this, in my judgment, is a mistaken 

policy, and one that is not appreciated in this coun- 

try, by either the people or government, The e0- 

‘ple and government of the United States are the 
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objects: of. continual ‘abuse by all parties here, and 
our forbearance is attributed to our party divisions 
rathe# than-asincere desire on our part to cultivateand 
preserve friendly relations with Mexico. The two 
notes‘of-Mr.--Rejon of the 31st ultimo and 6th in- 
. stahtawere:each'sent to the press for publication im- 

- mediately: they had been received by this legation. 


They: were written for the purpose, and with the view - 


of arousing the jealousies and exciting the prejudices 
of this:people againstthe government and southern 
people of the United States, and thereby to made 
political capital for the party in power. To accom- 
plish this object, you will see, that Mr. Rejon has 
not hesitated’deliberately and purposely to misrep- 
resent, in the most gross‘and palpable manner, both 
of my notes, and to chaige the government and 
southern people of the United States, in language 
of the.most exceptionable character, with acts and 
motives highly dishonorable. ‘Under these circum- 
stances: I thought I would not be doing my duty to 
the:goyernment and the people of the United. States 
by permitting the two notes of Mr. Rejon to go to 
the:Mexican people, calculated: as they were to ex- 
cite against us feelings of the most unfriendly char- 
acter, without a reply, placing the Mexican Secre- 
tary and his two notes in what I conceive to be their 
ie al (See No. 4, accompanying this des- 
pa a : i , i A u. 
The revolution, of which I spoke in my last as 
being probable, has actually commenced: ` General 
Paredes, who is said to be at the head of about two 
thousand troops: at Guadalajara, in the department 
of Jalisco, has pronounced against’ the government. 


The Secretary of War a few days since made a for- ’ 


mal ‘communication of this fact to the Congress now 
in session, asking at the same time for the necessary 
means to enable the government'to put down this 
revolution. This request will not be granted, as a 
majority.of Congress are anxious for the success of 
the revolution and the overthrow of General Santa 
Anna; General Paredes is -not alone in this move- 
ment.. It is said that. four of the neighboring de- 
partments are co-operating with him, and will pro- 
nounce against the government in due time. The 
seeds of disaffection are widespread and broadcast 
over the whole country; and nothing can save Santa 
Anna.but the scattered condition of his opponents, 
and abold-and rapid movement on his part, before 
they have time to concentrate their forces. He sees 
this, and has set his forces in motion. ‘Seven thou- 
sand infantry, with fifteen’ hundred cavalry and 
twenty pieces of cannon, are now on`the road from 
Jalaps to this place, and are expected to ‘reach here 
ina few days. President Santa Anna is at their 
head, and commands in person. ltis said that Gen- 
eral Paredes will be able to concentrate an equal 
force before Santa Anna can reach him. In the 
south there is a general rising of thë people in oppo- 
sition to the payment of the contributions levied to 
raise the four millions voted by Congress some time 
since to carry on the war against Texas.: The offi- 


cers-of the government charged with the duty of col- 


lecting these contributions’ have in many instances 
been arrested, their rights hands cut off, and in oth- 
er respects .cruelly treated. Large military forces 
have been sent by the government’ to restore order 
and enforce -the collections of the contributions. 
The maleontents in the south will co-operate with 
General Paredes and others against the government. 
Such is:the present condition of this: country, and 
the prospects for the future are still more gloomy. 


This revolution is a natural consequence resulting- 


from the measures adopted to renew the war against 
Texas. A’ large army, distributed at various 
points over the country, under different leaders, all 
ambitious to proniote their own interest and selfish 
puroposes, would at any time be dangereus to the 
ruling powers in this country; but at a time like 
this, when the country has been drained of nearly 
all of its resources, and the taxes -and ‘contributions 
levied on the people greatly increased, a revolution 
is the necessary consequence. Had the war against 
Texas been abandoned, the army reduced to about 
five thousand, the taxes diminished, a rigid account- 
ability of public officers enforced, and a liberal for- 
eign policy adopted, all of which might have been 
done, the present government would not now be 
threatened with being overthrown. 

When Lsay that this.revolution is the necessary 
consequenice of the measures adopted to renew the 
war against Texas, I do not wish to be understood 
as.saying that the people of Mexico are opposed to 
that war. On the contrary, they are unanimously 
in- favor of it... For-the reasons which have. induced 


the revolwtionists,to pronounce against the governs 


ment, I refer you to the manifesto of General. Pere- 
des, which I herewith send you. aa 
Permit me to call your special attention to the 
claims of the citizens of the United States on this 
government. It will be.recollected that a conven- 
tion was concluded and signed on the 20th of No- 


_ vember, 1843, by the accredited agents of the two 


governments, which provided for the adjustment of 
the claims of our citizens on Mexico, and was:sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate at an an earl 

period of the last session, by which it was approved, 


except as to thearticles relating to the adjustment | 


of the claims of the two- governments on each other, 


and the designation of the city of Mexico, instead of i 


Washington, as the place’ where the board should 
hold its sessions. It therefore became necessary to 
refer this convention, with these amendments, back 
to the government of Mexico for its approval. This 


` was done only last spring; and Mr. Green, the chargé 


@affaires ad interim, pressed the subject on this 
government, and repeatedly urged its speedy action 
in the premises. 

steps have been taken up to this day by this gov- 
ernment in relation to this convention, and the two 
amendments proposed by the Senate. Mr. Green 
received no other satisfaction than delusive and de- 
ceptive promises and evasive answers. Shortly af- 
ter my arrival in this city, finding that the time fix- 


_ ed for the exchange of ratifications had expired, I 


addressed a note, in obedience to my instructions, 
to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, re» 
questing the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat 
with me on this subject. i 

Feelinganxious to conclude a convention in time 
to have it submitted to the Senate at its. next ses- 
sion, I sought and. obtained a personal- interview 
with President Santa Anna, in which | urged on him 
also the early appointment of a minister to treat on 
this business. From both I received the strongest 
assurances that the subject should receive the imme- 
diate consideration of the Mexican government. I 
was induced to believe. such would be the case, and 
that the business would be concluded in time for the 
action of the Senate at its next session. Having re- 
ceived no answer on the Ist instant, I addressed a 
second note to the Mexican Minister of Fureign 
Relations, calling his attention -again to the subject, 
and requested an early reply. (See No.5.) To 
this note I have received no answer. From these 
facts, and other circumstances which might be 
stated, I am compelled to believe that it is the set- 
tled purpose of this government to decline all action 
upon this subject, so longas they can do so without 
incurring the risk of a-war with the United States. 
The very fact of baffling all efforts on our part to 
procure an adjustment of those claims will be made 
the grounds by the party in power for further de- 
mands on the confidence and supportof the Mexi- 
can people. It wouldseem tome that when Mexi- 
cothas refused even to talk upon this subject, it is 


|. time for Congress to begin to act, and vindicate the 
honor of the country as well as the just. rights of 


our plundered citizens. Until Congress takes hold 
of this subject, and gives this government distinctly 
to understand that the claims of our citizens must be 
adjusted in a fair and just manner, I do not beleve 
anything can or will be done.. The whole tendency 
of thingsin this country is downward, and there is 
great danger, if these claims are postponed a few 
years longer, that they will be entirely lost to our 
citizens, 

Our agent is appointed to receive the instalment 
due our citizens under the convention of the 30th 
January, 1843, was directed to call at thè. proper de- 
partment on the 30th ultimo and demand payment of 
the instalment that fell due on that day. He did 
so, and payment was refused on the alleged ground 
that there was no money in the treasury applicable 
to-such a purpose. He has called on two occasions 
since, but has not received any satisfactory answer 
as to the time when payment may be expected. 


Taking into consideration the revolution that, has . 


just commenced; the evident indisposition on the 
part of the Mexican government to do justice to our 
citizens or government; the exhausted state of the 
national treasury and the ruined condition of the 
country, I do not feel myself justified in giving you 
any encouragement as to the payment of the last or 
future instalments under the “eonventiun of the 30th 
of January, 1843. : 

My. note, a copy of which I sent ‘you with my 
last despatch, protesting against the decree ‘for the 
expulsion of citizens of the United States from the 
four northern departments, remains unanswered, 
and I do-not believe any answer is intended. 


Senate and H. of R 


et no-action was had, and ‘no. a 
obedient servant, : 


‘tion to the United States, are the work of the gory 


No. 6 is a note-which I addressed to the Minister 
of Foreign Relations, requesting’ that our whaling 
ships may be permitted as heretofore to’sell goods 
in the ports of California to the amount of $500: The 
document marked’ A is'a copy of a. letter from our’ 


` Consul in Monterey, upon which. this regúëst waa 
| made. poe yee fan i 


Ne. 7 is a note to the Mexican government,in res 
lation to the conduct of the governor of Acapulco tos. 
wards one of our whaling ships,’ the Braganza. 
From the note itself you will learn the particulars of 
the case. . ER E Bay oes weer 

"No: 8 is another note to the Mexican. minister in 
relation to the crew of the William A. Turner; and 
No. 9 isthe reply to that note, this. moment re- 
ceived. - i ee Saas 

The document marked Bis the reply.of our con~: 
sul in Tabasco to the inquiries -made by Mr. Green _ 
in relation to this affair of Sentmanat, and as to the 
truth of the rumors here in rélation:to Patterson’s 
connection with the expedition. , : 

I have the honor to be, véry respectfully, your ; 


WILSON SHANNON. 


j The Hon. Joun C. CALHOUN, ; 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


[Translation.] ; 
No. 1.—Mr. Rejon to Mr. Shannon. 


Nationau. PALICE, | 
Mexico, October 31, 1844. - 


The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations 
and Government, had the honor to receive the ‘note 
addressed to him, under date of the 14th instant, by 
the Hon. Wilson Shannon, Envoy Extraordinary: 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
protesting solemnly, by order of his government, as- 
well against the invasion of the territory of Texas, ,_ 
which the government of the Mexican republic has 
determined to effect, as against the manner in which. 
it is proposed to conduct that invasion. 

As the object of the said note, which has revealed _Ț 
fully the duplicity with which Mexico has so long” 
been treated, may be to cause the suspension of -the 
hostilities projected against the colonists. of that 
province, who have risen in rebellion against her, - 
whilst the work of annexing it to the United States 
is going on, the undersigned, in repelling this pro- 
test, finds himself under the necessity of examining 
how far it is founded on justice; and, with that 
view, he must be permitted to lay down certain 
facts, which should be kept always present to the. 
mind, in-order to be able to decide with accuracy as 
to the right which the American government has. to 
interfere in this affair. . j : : 

The undersigned agrees that the. first colonists of 
Texas established themselves in that territory, as) — 
well under grants from the Spanish government, 
confirmed after the completion of the independence of. 
Mexico by the authorities of this republic, as sub- 
sequently by others of a similar nature, made by 
the State of Coahuila and Texas, which was- fully 
authorized to make them: but he must, at the same 
time, strongly direct the attention of the honorable 
Mr. Shannon to the very essential circumstances 
that, in thé proclamation and act of independence of 
Texas, those who figured as the principal persons. 
were almost all natives of the United States; that: 
such was the general, as well.as the others compo~ 
sing the army which fought under the standard of 
Texas in the action of San Jacinto; and that in 
many parts of the United States, meetings were at 
that time publicly held, for the purpose of afford- 
ing, as were in fact afforded, supplies of men, arms, 
and other materials and munitions of war, and pro- 
visions, to the so-called Texians, in order that they 
might sustain their cause; that if, at that time, it 
might have been believed that they united them- 
selves to effect their independence of Mexico, it has 
since been clearly shown that they were endeavor- 
ing to separate that rich and extensive territory ` 
from its lawful sovereign, in order to annex it to the - 
United States—a measure of policy which, as the 
honorable Mr. Shannon expressly says in his note, 
has been long cherished and has been deemed in- 
dispensable for the safety and welfare of the United, 
States, and has accordingly been steadily ‘pursued 
by all parties in that republic, and by all its admin- 
istrations, for the last twenty years. Well! does 
not this open confession, united to the. public and 
notorious facts which the undersigned. has. rapidly 
noticed, prove that the proclamation. of the ind 
pendence of Texas, and the: demand for its.annexa~ 
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ernment and citizens of those States. interested in 
effecting this acquisition, which’ they have for the 
last twenty years -considered indispensable for the 
safety and welfare of that republic? And, this þe- 
ing the case, can the right be admitted as just, which 
they claim, to interfere in this question, by preyent- 
ing the Mexican government from reconquering’ an’ 
interesting: portion of its territory, whilst the ques- 
‘tion of its annexation to that republic is pending? - 


- In order to justify an intervention of’ this nature, — 


it was necessary to recognise. solemnly, as existing 
in each of the nations of the earth, the right to raise 
‘itself by means of the territories of its neighbors, by- 
first peopling them with its own citizens, then caus- 
‘ing them to withdraw themselves from obedience to 
the territorial ‘authorities and to proclaim their inde- 
pendence, aiding them at the same time, in an effect- 
ive manner to sustain it, and finally to ask that the 
territory thus occupied be incorporated’ with that of 
the country to which those citizens belong. This is 
the position in which the United States stand with 
regard to the Texas question; and the North Amer- 
‘ican government may thus far deceive itself by its 
fictions; but it will not be able to deceive the world, 
which, knowing the circumstances here mentioned 
by the undersigned, and taking into consideration 
‘the note of Mr. Shannon, most important asit 1s, to 
“bring into relief the justice ofthe cause of Mexico in 
this affair, will see that the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of Texas, made and sustained almost en- 
tirely by citizens of the United States, who were 
not repressed by their government, but on the con- 
trary assisted by it and by the southern States of 
that republic, was intended for no other object than 
‘to aggrandize the United States by the annexation 
of that territory, thus endeavoring to give an honest 
appearance to the spoliation which is attempted 
against this nation, by supposed right, to be found- 
ed on circumstances intenuonally brought about by 
the southern people, and the government of the 
United States themselves. 
‘Who, indeed, does not see that this independence 
of Texas has been effected, and is now sustained 
` ¿with so much warmth and energy in the Hon. Mr. 
Shannon’s note, only because it was agreed that the 
Texians should be made an independent and sov- 
Se pees in order to give them the right to con- 
clude treaties, and: thereby to annex themselves to 
the republic of which the so-called President. of that 
Mexican province, as well as all the authorities 
governing it, are natives? ‘he artifice, as well as 
the arguments founded on it, may surprise those 
who are unacquainted with the facts, and have not 
seen the note to which the undersigned has now the 
honor to reply; but those who know all the circum- 
‘stances here mentioned cannot but agree that by 
these means only has un appearance of justice been 
iven to that by which.the law of nations and the re- 
lations of good feeling between neighboring powers 
are so deeply wounded. Did not president Jack- 
son, one of the most extreme partisans of the an- 
: nexation, and against whom has been brought the 
heavy charge of having sent General Houston to 
Texas in order to carry his design into execution, 
_ confess, in deference to truth and justice, in a mes- 
sage which he addressed to the House of Represent- 
atives- in December, 1836, and that when the ques- 
tion was only as to recognising the independence, 
that such an act would be regarded as one of serious 
injustice to Mexico, and that by itthe United States 
would render themselves subject to the most severe 
censure, as the Texians had all emigrated from that 
country, and were endeavoring to obtain their recog- 
nition with the manifest intention of effecting their 
incorporation into the United States? This confes- 


sion being no less than that of the government of | 


that republic, whilst it corroborates what has been 


_ already said, to wit, that the independence of Texas | 


was effected by emigrants from the United States 
with the object of annexing Texas to their country, 
affords clear proof of the assertion of the under- 
signed that an attempt has been made to give to the 
occupation.of Texas by the United States a course 
which should divest it in some manner of the odium 
of a barefaced usurpation, making it appear as if it 
had been obtained by the express consent of a peo- 
ple who had succeeded in emancipating themselves 
from their mother country, conquering their inde- 
pendence by their own sword and valor. : 
“Thus, as the Texians who proclaimed the inde- 


endence of Texas were emigrants from the United | 
tates; as it could not be doubted that they were | 


openly protected in the United States, in order to 
` gupport: their rebellion against the authorities of a 
gountry which received them with so much gen- 


erosity; as it was public and.notorious that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, which- affected -so 
much respect for the opinion of -the world,- fearing 
lest its acknowledgment ef the independence of 
Texas might be regarded as an act of: serious injus- 
tice to Mexico, was the first to hasten: to make such 


acknowledgment while aware that the independence 


had been proclaimed with the object’ of annexing 


. that Mexican province to that northern republic; it 


being afterwards. seen that this same government 
of the United State, and a largé portion of its people, 
were openly, and without any attempt at. conceal- 
ment,. laboring with enthusiasm for the annexation 


‘of Texas to their territory, so far as to have solicited 


a renewal of the proposition for incorporation. when 
there was no necessity for such a demand, because, 
the Texians and the people of the United States 
‘being one and the same, they all had and. still have 


_the same-interésts ‘and tendencies; and, finally, as 
the history of this question between the two coun-. 


tries presents everything that could be desired to 
prove that the independence of Texas is the work 
of the government and the southern people of the 
United States, and that they effected it only for the 
purpose of obtaining possession of those rich and 
extensive territories, how can this independence he 
represented as a matter in which they had, no part? 
And how can the foreigners who proclaimed it be 
considered as having the same title which the Mexi- 
cans (the owners by every right of the soil in 
which they were born) had to their independence? 
But it will be said that these foreigners, having been 
invited to establish themselves in that province, set- 
tled there under the federal system which then gov- 
erned the Mexican republic; and that this system 
having been dissolved by armed forces, they had the 
right to separate themselves from Mexico, espe- 
cially as the constitution of 1824 had given them the 
right to be an independent State whenever. they 
should possess the requisite qualifications. 


In answer to this, it should be borne in mind that 
the citizens of the United States who proclaimed the 
independence of ‘Texas, with the exception perhaps 
of the first colonists, went there not to remain in 
submission to the Mexiéan republic, but with the 
object of annexing Texas to their own country, 
thereby strengthening the peculiar institutions of the 
southern States, and opening a new theatre for the 
execrable system of negro slavery; that they never 
subjected themselves to the laws of Mexico, but 
lived as they pleased; and that, when they consid- 
ered that they could erect themselves into a State of 
the confederacy, to regulate their affairs in their own 
way, they formed their constitution, which the gen- 
eral administration of the republic did not approve, 
because that act wanted the requisites fixed by the 
fundamental law. This, together with the decree 
for the suppression of slavery, and the means adopted 
to subject them to compliance with the laws which 
they contemned, irritated them and disposed them 
to raise the standard of rebellion against the nation- 
tional authorities. They did in effect rise in re- 
bellion; and then, finding a pretext in the variation 
ofthe federal constitution, the dispositions of which 
they had never observed, except so far as suited 
their convenience, they relied upon it to advance 
their movement, malaciously denying the right of 
the nation to vary its institutions whensoever it 
might be proper for its interests—then proclaiming 
their independence, and afterwards their annexation 
to the United States, which had been the real object 
of their coming to Texas, and’ the end to which all 
parties and all administrations in that republic have 
directed their efforts for the last twenty years, 
as the Hon. Mr. Shannon declares in his note. 
And does notall this manifestly prove that a system 
of falsehood has been constantly pursued to- 
wards Mexico? Does it not destroy even those 
semblances of right by which it is attempted to 
justify the rebellion of the colonists of Texas? 
Moreover, was the independence promised to that 
province in the federal constitution such that it 
might separate itself from the republic whenever it 
should possess the qualifications required, and an- 
next itself toa foreign nation: Examine that consti- 
tution with care, and it will be seen to promise no 
more than that the State should be independent in 
its internal administration; but not that. it should be 
ea ie from the national sovereignty, which 
all the States were under obligation to acknowledge 
and respect. Besides, what has one nation to do 
with the institutions of another in -its vicinity? Or 
by what right can it take to itself the territories of 
another, in which its citizens‘have established them- 


selves, because the constitutional forms of the-people 
who received them have been varied?: ` ~~ ae 
Will it also be'gaid that they have effected their 
independence, and that, possessing means- suffteiént 
to maintain it, they shonld.be recognised as'an“in- 
dependent nation, having the right to’conclude trèn- 
ties, and thereby. to annex . themselves: to another 
power, which may be. more agreeable to them -and 
will admit-them into: its Union? “But here the uit- 
_dersigned ‘will repeat what ‘he‘has ‘already said -re- 
specting the artifices by which the. government and 
‘the southern people -of the., United. Statés-have 
brought on the actual situation of Mexico;‘in order 
to form an argument apparently :solid:-on' which 
‘they might support the acquisition of that territory, 
‘which has been for the last twenty years “deemed 
indispensable by all parties and successive administra- 
tion of that; republic.” But those called Texians 
are mot the persons who have effected’ the indepen-_ 
dence of that provinge, or who have the means’ to 
_ carry it through; the people.of. the southern’ States 
of the Union have done [every thing, not- to. make 
| Texas an independent nation, -but to annex:it to 
their own territory with some show of justice; The 
note to which thé undersigned is replying is-a proof 
of the insufficiency of those so-called. Texians; be- 
cause, had their resources ‘been adequate to “sustain 
them against the power of- the Mexican’ republic, 
there would have been no necessity for the “Hon. 
Mr. Shannon’s government to place itself. thus 
openly on their side, and to tear away at ‘once the 
` veil with which it has long sought toover its in- 
trigues and designs. ar 
ut, proceeding now to the belief—that which is 
said to be generally entertained in the United States— 
that Texas was comprised in the cession of Louisi- 
ana, made by France'to that. republic in 1803, the 
undersigned will ask, can it be sufficient: to invali- 
date subsequent treaties, concluded with the proper 
solemnities? By the treaty concluded at. Washing- 
ton on the 22d of February, 1819, between the 
plenipotentiaries.of the United States:and of Spain, 
the Americans acknowledged. the province in. ques~ 
tion to form part of the Spanish possessions; and if 
it be now said that this renunciation was improper- 
ly made, and it be. pretended to found’ upon, that be- 
_lief a right superior to that given by the said treaty, 
: what guaranty can there be to public conventions 
in future, when. against all may ‘be alleged some 
pre-existing right, improperly renounced or stipula- 
ted? Could not Spain have adduced the same rea- 
son, with much better titles, for disputing the pos- 
session of Louisiana by the United States? Did she 
not, on retroceding Louisiana to France, which sold 
that territory to the American government for eighty 
millions, reserve to herself, by the treaty of October, 
‘1800, the right of preference, in-case France. should 
be about to part with it? And did the United States 
depend upon her previous consent to making this 
important acquisition? |Far from. so doing, this 
business was entered upon without giving -her any 
notice: whatsoever; aad, when she became informed 
of it, she bitterly complained of this conduct, and, 
refused for one year to approve the treaty of cession 
of Louisiana. What, then, would the United States 
have said, if the court of Madrid, notwithstandin 
this solemn approval, should, now come forward 
with a declaration that it had been given in an im- 
. proper manner, and that this territory, clandestinely 
transferred to another, should be returned to her? 
Would they fail to adduce in this case the conven- 
‘tional right flowing from the treaty of approval, asa 
peremptory reason in opposition to the pretensions 
of Spain? “Well, this is precisely what Mexico now 
does. She relies not only on the treaty” of Wash 
ington of February 22, 1819, but on the ‘treaty en- 
tered upon and concluded on the 12th of January, 
1828, between the plenipotentiaries of this republic 
and the United States, and afterwards solemn y rat- 
ified by the two contracting parties. i 
In both treaties it is agreed that the dividing lines 
should be marked out; that Texas should not be- 
long to the United States, but first to Spain and after- 
wards to Mexico, as succeeding to the rights of 
Spain. In neither treaty. will be found the reserva- 
tions which could give to the American government 
the titles which it appears to found upon a belief 
contrary to solemn conventions; whilst both treaties 
contain express and positive renunciations of that 
territory in favor of Spain and this republic, as may 
be seen by reference to the third article of the treaty 
of Washington, and the second article of the treat 
of Mexico. r f ARE 
As it is thus asserted that this belief that the terri» 


tory of Texas belongs to the United States, has ex: 
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isted in every part of the Union for the last twenty 
years, itis indeed surprising, that inthe year 1828 
they should have agreed, by the ratifications of the 
treaties of, limits with Spain, to acknowledge that 
sroyince.as'an integral part of the Mexican repub- 
lic., If:these reasons were then good, why did they 
not amend the defect in the first treaty, and at least 
make:some reservation to support that tight which 
now. begins to be brought forward, and which they ` 
endeavor to make valid? It is equally surprising 
that-it should be desired to found on the security of 
‘the United States, the right to appropriate a vast 
and fertile province, belonging to a neighboring na- 
tion, and recognised as an integrant part of its terri- 
tory by solemn treaties. If this argument were 
good, few nations could rest secure and quiet in the 
possession of their respective territories; because the 
strongest would always havea reason for absorbing 
the weaker, .on the grounds of their own security. 
Thus the United States, after.taking- Texas, might 
by the same title adjudge to themselves the other 
frontier ‘departments of the Mexican republic, if 
they should not proceed at once with the territory 
comprehended between the rivers Bravo del Norte 
and the Colorado, which empties into the Californian ` 
Gulf, and their respective sources. Can Mexico, 
finding herself threatened by these new and over- 
whelming evils, especially as she sees a powerful 
reason for fearing them in the unworthy [poco leal } 
conduct of the government and the people of the 
southern States of the Union as regards the Texas ` 
question—can she fail to avail herself of her right of 
security, founded on. better titles than those which 
the Hon. Mr. Shannon’s republic can adduce, on the 
‘ounds of providing against the influence of Great 
ritain, which is considered as ominous of evil to 
the welfare and prosperity of the American people? 
Por, whilst Mr. Tyler’s governmentiis seeking the 
security of his country by seizing a territory be- ` 
longing to another, the government of the Mexi- 
can republic provides for its own safety by endeav- 
oring- to retain a province which belongs to it by 
every right; whilst the American government is en- 
deavoring to avoid an inconvenient neighbor, the 
Mexican government, operating with the same ob- 
ject, also strives to preserve its other departments, 
and even its national existence, which are placed in 
jeopardy; finally, whilst the one power is seeking 
more ground to stain by the slavery of an unfortu- 
nate branch of the human race, the other is endeay- 
oring, by preserving what belongs to it, to diminish 
the support which the former wants for this detesta- 
ble traffic. Let the world now say which of the two 
. hasjustice and reason on its'side. The undersigned, 
coming to the charge made against his government 
as to the manner in which it proposes to conduct the 
war against the so-called Texians, will say. that its 
severity has been occasioned by the policy of the 
government and of the people of the southern States 
of the Union, conformable neither with the relations 
of good neighborhood, nor with the respect due to 
the right of a friendly nation. Because, if, instead 
of fomenting' the spirit of rebellion in the native cit- 
izens of- the United States established in Texas 
against the government of that Territory, they had. | 
been made to understand, in a decisive and effective 
manner, that they could in no case rely on the as- 
sistance of their own country in support of their 
undertaking—if the neutrality:inculcated by Presi- 
dent Jackson in’ his message of December 8, 1835, 
asaduty on the part of the United States in the 
civil straggie between: Mexico and Texas, had been 
other than a vain formality, and he had effectually 
repressed what he then called strong temptations and 
powerful inducements to protect the Texians, it is al- 
most certain that they never could have ventured to 
rise in insurrection, and still less to proclaim their 
independence: the war would not have arisen; and 
even though it should have broken out, as the noble 
and honorable conduct of the United States would in 
justice have inspired unbounded confidence, the 
struggle would not have been influenced nor have 
reached the extremity to which it was brought by 
the open co-operation of Messrs. Jackson and Ty- 
ler, and of the southern States of the Union. This 
has caused the Mexican government to see, as it 
` now sees, a conflagration, the flames of which it has 
endeavored and is endeavoring to quench by any 
mearis.in its power, and for all the evils of which 
those. should be. responsible who have provoked 
them by acting in this' dishonorable manner, 
Besides, can the manner in which a government 
endeavors to restore to order one of its provinces 
-whieh has declared itself independent, give to- the 


government of ‘a neighboring nation the right to 


prevent the former by force ofarms from recon- 
quering that territory, and on such a pretext.to ap- 
propriate it to itself? The undersigned has said that 
the colonists of Texas, without the assistance of the 
government and people of the southern States of the 
American Union, would neither ‘have risen in re- 
bellion nor have had the means to maintain their 
independence. Nevertheless, admitting the factto 
be established that the inhabitants of the province 
in insurrection could have succeeded in withdraw- 
ing from the dominion ‘of the Mexican republic, 
and could have had resources adequate to place them 


; in security against the-attacks of this republic, ` 


should not the United States have limited. them- 
selves to the récognition of their independence; and, 
in case the war against:them should have been con- 
ducted in a manner not conformable with the usage 
genorally adopted, should they not have been con- 
‘tent with interposing their good -offices to have it 
carried on regularly, from. respect to humanity, 
which is so little respeccted in the United States, 
and to prevent the evils. which President Tyler af- 
fects to fear? Why not act in this case as the other 
powers who acknowledged the- independence: of 
Texas have done, without endeavoring to prevént 
the Mexican government from availing itself of its 
rights over the territory in insurrection? Is it be- 


` cause the government of the United States has 


pledged itself to the Texians to ask for their annex- 
ation again, and because under this supposition its 
honor does not allow it to see another suffer in its 
place? It is scarcely to be believed that a most 
serious fault should serve as areason for committing 
another and:a greater one, especially as there is no 
obstruction to saying so in an important document 
which is-to be made known to the whole civilized 
world. If honor does not allow the American. gov- 
ernment to see another suffer in its place, neither 
does it allow it to acknowledge the independence 
of Texas, as declared in the President’s message 
of December, 1836, and still less to invite the Tex- 
ians to renew their proposition for annexation, fail- 
ing so clearly in the honor and consideration due to 
a friendly and neigboring nation, due in respect to 
the repeated assurances of good faith, by means of 
which it has been attempted to tranquillize them. 
But, admitting that the conduct of Mexico has not 
been strictly regular, why, instead of completing an 
act at variance with all morality, docs not the Amer- 
ican goyernment recede, and give full satisfaction to 
the friendly power whose rights it has outraged, 
using its influence over that power in an amicable 
manner, so as to calm her just irritation against 
rebels whom it has compromised, and negotiating 
to the effect that those rebels, by returning under 
the authority of their legitimate sovereign, may ob- 
tain indulgence and the passage of laws of exception 
in their favor sufficient to satisfy their wants? Mex- 
ico has manifested the best disposition to do so; 
but, as the object of the United States is to annex 
to themselves the province of Texas, the acquisi- 
tion of which has been considered necessary and in- 
dispensable. by all parties and all administrations in 
that republic for the last twenty years, nothing but 
that is wanted; and for that a state of things- has 
been ‘brought about, to give an appearance of jus- 
tice to an act which can in no way be justified. 
Now, whether these proceedings have been honora- 
ble or not—whether the conduct of the two admin- 
istrations and of the people of the southern States of 
the Union, who have proposed to dismember the 
territory of the Mexican republic, is or is not con- 


formable with the law of nations and the relations | 


of friendship which the government of the under- 
signed has-endeavered to maintain with them, the 
civilized world will decide, and the northern portion 
of the United States will also decide—that portion 
on whose honor Mexico relies, doing to it the jus- 
tice which it merits, and which its own government 
endeavors to take from it by representing itas an 
accomplice in a policy to which the nobleness of its 
generous sentiments is repugnant, As it then ap- 
pears, from what has been here said, that every thing 
alleged by the American government to prevent 
Mexico from recovering the province of Texas, is, 
upon analysis, a manifest violation of the law of na- 
tions, because it reduces-itself toa demand that that 
government should be allowed to effect the usurpa- 
tiong ofa large portion of the territory of a friendly 
ower, to which end it has been laboring for the 
ast twenty years, reserving to itself the faculty to, 
doso, unless the object could in the mean time be 
attained by friendly negotiations, and the right of 
this republic to the said territories, the ownership 
and sovereignty of which have been solemnly recog- 


i 


| 
| 
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nised by the government of the United States being 
unquestionable, the Mexican govetnment neither can 
nor should cease its exertions to bring these ‘tertito- 
ries back under its dominion. Spio Seia 0 
The undersigned therefore’ has. orders- to: repel 
(recharar) the protest now addressed to -his .govern- 
ment, and to declare to Mr. Shannon. that the Presi- 
dent ef the United States is much mistaken ifthe 


_ Supposes~Mexico capable of yielding to the-menace 


which he, exceeding the powers given to him-by the 


it. The government of the undersigned does.not 
desire, nor has it ever desired, to-interrupt the rela- 
tions of friendship which it wishes in good faith.to 
cultivate with. that republic, notwithstanding the lat- 


ter has so seriously failed in its duty on the point in- 
question, so far as to declare plainly that it has been 
exico with- protèsta- 


for twenty years deceiving 
tions of honor, whilst it has been duringall that time 
desiring to seize gradually or by force ‘one ‘of her 
most extensive and. fertile departments. Mexico, 
therefore, at present desists from saying more, but 
she does not desist, nor will she ever desist,” from 
endeavoring to bring back into the national union a 


ete 


' fundamental law of ‘his nation, has directed against ` 


territory which by every title is her own; and if, on . 


her using this right, which gives offence to no one, 


the government of the United. should proceed to car- ` 


ry into effect the threat uttered against her by chang- 


ing the existing relations between the two countries, 


the responsibility for the consequences which may 
result will rest upon. them, and not upon the Mexi- 
can government, which will confine itself entirely to 
repelling unjust and unprovoked aggression, ` >- 
The undersigned repeats:to the Hon. Mr. Shan- 


non the assurances of his most distinguished consid- 


eration. . . 
: MANUEL CRECENSIO REJON. 
The Hon. WiLson SHANNON, ; 

Envoy Extraordinary; &c.’ 


No. 2.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. 


LEGATION or THE U. S. 0f AMERICA, 
© Mexico, November 4, 1844. 

The undersigned, envoy, &c. has. received, and 
read with surprise the note of his excellency ae C. 
Rejon, Minister of Foreign Relations of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, of the 31st ultimo, which purports: to 
be in reply to the note of the undersigned of the 14th 
of the same month, protesting against the proposed 


invasion of Texas at this time by Mexico, and the- 


mode in which it is proposed to be conducted. 


The undersigned can hold no communication with - 
the government of Mexico unless in terms respect - 


ful to himself and to the government and people 


whom he has the honor to represent. ey 
The note of his excellency Mr. Rejon repeatedly 
charges, in terms the most grossly offensive, the 


government and people of the United States with 


falsehood, artifice, intrigue, and designs of a dishon-.. 


orable character, and with barefaced usurpation. It 
also charges General Jackson with having, while 
President of the United States, sent General Hous- 


‘ton to Texas with the secret purpose and dishonor- 


able design of exciting that people to revolt, with 
the view of procuring the annexation of that territo- 
ry to the United States. f 

These charges are predicated in part on a.misrep- 
resentation of the note of the undersigned, so gross 
and palpable, and are so often repeated in language 
so offensive, as to manifest a purpose of-deliberately 
insulting the people and government of the United 
States. To such charges, so unfounded, made in 
language so insulting; and for such a purpose, the 
undersigned can. make no reply. He has, there- 
fore, no alternative but to demand that the note be 
withdrawn. 

As the undersigned proposes to send by a special 
messenger, to leave on the morning of the 10th in- 
stant, despatches to his government, and as the fu- 
ture relations to subsist between the United States 
and Mexico may depend on the representations 


which he may then make to his government, he re- 


quests an immediate reply to this note. 

The undersigned renews, &c. ol 
WILSON SHANNON.’ 
To his excellency M. C. Reson, i 

Minister of Foreign Relations 


and Government, 
&e. i oo 


{Translation.] ` : . 
Nv. 3.—From Mr. Rejon to Mr. Shannan.» | 
; Nariowan PALACE, >, 


"Mexico, November 6, 1844.. 
The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations 
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Correspondence with Mexico. 


Senate and H. of Reps. : 


and Government, has received the note from- the 
Hon. Wilson Shannon, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, dated the 4th instant, relative to-the reply 
given to him: by the undersigned on the 31st of Oc- 
tober last, repelling the protest which the Hon. Mr. 
Shannon made against the invasion of Texas by the 


Mexican government, and the manner in which it 


was proposed to be carrièd on. 


As the’ conduct observed by the government and ` , 
southern people of the United States, in the question 


respecting the said province belonging to this repub- 


lic, has been very irregular, the undersigned is not . 


surprised that, after the.question had been placed in 
its true point of view, and freed from the intricacies 
in which it had been intentionally involved, the 

` American minister should have been unwilling to 
enter upon it, and should give, asa pretext for not 
doing so, that he was not_ allowed to continue-com- 
munications with this government, except in terms 
respectful to himself, and to the government and 
nation represented by him. In fact, to what else 
can be attributed this exclusive desire gn the -part of 
the Hon. Mr. Shannon to claim for himself, his 
nation, and his government, leaving aside the ques- 
tion at issue, that respect denied by him to the Mex- 
ican republic and its government, to'`which he has 
so often applied the . term barbarous in his note of 
the 14th of October? Is the government of the 
United States superior in dignity, or has ‘its legation 
any right to be thus far wanting in respect for a 
government to which it has refused the attentions 
due by courtesy to mere individuals? 

Mexico may with justice claim reparation for 
these injuries, and would easily obtain it, if the 
American government, instead of endeavoring to 
cultivate friendly relations and amity with her, did 
not seek the occasion to change these relations by 
provoking a rupture which the government of the 
undersigned has endeavored and is still endeavoring 
to avoid. 

The Mexican government might also have return- 
ed insult for insult, by openiy using the same un- 
courteous language: which characterizes the two 

receding notes from the American legation; but it 
Frows what'is due to itself, after an attempt has 
been made to cover it with opprobrium before the 
whole worid, in treating a question in which it has 
justice and reason on its side.» And Mexico ‘has 

een obliged to refer to important acts, tending to 
prove the dishonorable conduct of two administra- 


tions and of the southern people of the United | 


States. No other resource has been left to her, 
in, order to render obvious the justice of her 
cause, as well as the injustice of the attempt 
made to take from her an important portion of her 
territories, the acquisition of which has been judged 
necessary by-all parties and government of that rè- 
public for the last twenty years, as shown by the 
note of the American minister of the 14th of October 
last. Her government has, however, limited itself 
to what was absolutely indispensable to render its 
case clear, showing in the discussion all the consid- 
eration due to the majority of the American people, 
from whose representatives it hopes for amends for 
the excesses committed on this point hy the actual 
President of that republic, whose Senate, composed 
ofhonorable and respectable men, such as Adams 
and Clay, has given to Mexico proofs of the justice 
of its character. ; 

Thus the government of the undersigned, so far 
from withdrawing the note which it addressed to 
the American legation on the 31st October last, is 
more and more convinced, after meditating on its 
contents, of the necessity.of leaving itin the terms 
in which it was delivered, regretting only that no 
occasion has been offered to develop more complete- 
ly the facts which have been preser.ted, in order to 
demonstrate to the world the system of ‘duplicity 
pursued towards Mexico for the last twenty years, 
as confirmed by the note of the Ameriean legation of 
the 14th October last. s 

The undersigned, therefore, has orders to recapit- 
ulate what he has said in every point, and at the 
same time to repeat that if, in case Mexico should 
use her rights, the relations of amity which the 
Mexican government has endeavored and still en- 
deavors to maintain, should be broken by the cx- 
isting [actual] government of the United States, the 
Mexican administration will accept the hard condi- 
tions which are forced upon it, and will repel the 
unjust aggression committed against it, leaving the 
government of President Tyler responsiole in every 
way forall the evils which may ensue from the 


change of. relations, 


p 


The undersigned repeats to the Hon. Wilson 
Shannon the assurances of his distinguished consid- 
eration. i 


` MANUEL CRESENCIO REJON. 


Hon. Wilson SHANNON, ~ > 
Envoy Extraordinary, &c. À 


No. 4.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon., .'- 2s ; 


LEGATION or THE U.S. or AMERICA, 
` Mexico, November 8, 1844. 


` om gens. 
The note of his excellency M. C. Rejon, Minis- 


-ter of Foréign Relations of the republic of Mexico, 


of the 6th instant, is of such a character as to leave 


the undersigned no alternative but to announce to“ 


the Supreme government of Mexico thatit, together 


_ with the note of his excellency of the 31st ultimo, 


will -be immediately referred to his government ‘for 
their further instructions, and that, unless they aré 


withdrawn, all further official intercourse between - 


the undersigned and the government of Mexico will 
be suspended until those instructions are received. 
The undersigned has too much self-respect, and 
knows too well what is due to his government, to 
make any reply to the charges made in his excel- 
lency’s note of the 31st ultimo, and reiterated in a 
manner so offensive in his note of the 6th instant, 
for the purpose of vindicating the honor or charac- 
ter of the people or government of the United 
States. During the sixty-nine years that that goy- 
ernment has been in successful operation, it has dis- 
charged its international duties and performed its 
obligations, both to its own citizens and to other na- 
tions, with a fidelity, honor, and integrity that com- 
mand the respect of all the governments of the 
civilized world. Its measures and policy in its in- 
tercourse with all nations has been open, frank, and 
undisguised, “demanding nothing but what is right, 
and submitting to nothing that is wrong.” It 
stands self-vindicated in the purity, integrity, and 
fidelity which have characterized its brilliant na- 
tional carcer, and command the confidence and re- 
snect of the civilized world. 
Mexico constitututes an exception to this truth, the 
government of the United States, to whom the un- 
dersigned will refer the notes of his excellency Mr. 
Rejon, knowing whatis due to its character, can 
and wil] correct the erroneous opinion, which is the 
misfortune of Mexico, by means more efficiest than 
any written refutation by the undersigned of the 
calumnies made and reiterated in the notes of Mr. 
Rejon would be. 
ut, inasmuch as the undersigned is forced to be- 
lieve that the misrepresentations of his note of the 
14th ultimo, and the reiteration of the unfounded 
charges and unjust imputations against the govern- 
ment and southern people of the United States, con- 
tained in the notes of his excellency, are intended 
to mislead the public opinion of the people of Mexi- 
co, and to excite an unjust prejudice in their minds 
against the government and people of the United 
States; and inasmuch as his excellency, in his note 
of the 6th instant, endeavors to make the people of 
Mexico believe that the reason why the undersign- 
ed did not reply to these unfounded charges and im- 
putations is not the reason alleged by the under- 
signed in his note of the 4th instant, but because 
they are true and cannot be denied, the undersigned 
therefore avails himself of this occasion to correct 


his excellency’s misrepresentations of his note of. 


the 14th ultimo, and also to repel the charges and 
imputations contained in: the notes of .the: Sist ulti- 
mo and the 6th instant; not for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the honor or character of his own govern- 
ment, but that the people of Mexico may be disa- 
bused, and the consequence of the discourteous and 
unjust conduct of Iris excellency Mr. Rejon in the 
premises may rest with the government. and people 
of Mexico, who are responsible therefor, and that 


_ they may be without apology if they adopt and 


justify the same. 


The undersigned is further induced to do this be- 
cause the publication of his excellency’s notes ofthe 
31st ultimo and the 6th instant, and ‘the comments 
of the official newspaper thereon, leave no room‘to 
doubt as to the purpose for which they were written 
and published. ` at he i 

The undersigned, in his note of the 14th ultimo, 
said that the acquisition of Texas had been a policy 
long cherished, and deemed indispensable tó the 
safety and welfare of the United States, and had ac- 
cordingly been an object “steadily pursued ‘by all 
parties, and “made the subject of the negotiation by 
almost every administration for. ihe -last twenty years.” 


. His excellency Mr, Rejon seized upon this declara- 


If the government of` 


tion, and says that it has ‘(just revealed the fulsehoood 
with which Mecico.has been so long treated;” and. this’ , 
charge, which “the records of his own government 
fully disprove, is.repeated: in all the phases which.- 
the most unfair and uncandid sophistry can give to. 
it. Did not his éxeellency. know that almost every 
administration of - the American government for the 
last-twenty years had’ endeavored. to acquire the 
claim .of Mexico to the territory of Texas? Does 
he not know .that Messrs. Adams and Clay, of 
whom his. excellency Mr. Rejoh .now-makes such 
favorable mention, made. two attempts to négotiate 
with Mexico for the acquisition of Texas—oné in 
1825 and the other.in 1827? And does he not know 
also that thé negotiation. was afterwards renewed b 
Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, and that Presi- 
dent) Tyler, after Mexico had lost her right of sov- 
ereignty,and Texas had become, de jure as well ax 
de facto, an independent and sovereign power, 
sought by negotiation to acquire the same territory? 
The undersigned repeats:..Does not his excellen- 
cy Mr. Rejon know all these facts? and asks, how 
can he, knowing. them, say that the reference by the 
. undersigned to a fact thus. known to all the world, 
and especially to the Mexican government, and to 
Mr. Rejon himself, has ‘just revealed the falsehood _ 
with which Mexico has been so long tredted?” + | 
There has been no time, during the whole period 
mentioned, that the government of Mexico did not 
know, nor has the government of the United States 
at any time during that period attempted to conceal, 
its desire to acquire Texas. This his excellency 
Mr. Rejon knows to be true; and yet he makes the 
charge that the note of the undersigned, of the 14th 
instant, has “just revealed” it, and would persuade 
the Mexican people that the government and people 
of the United States have, for twenty years, enter- 
tained a secret purpose-and resorted to improper 
means for the acquisition of Texas, and that.to him 
belongs the honor and the credit of having discover- 
ed'the proof and vindicated the rights of Mexico; 
and when told that such a charge-is unjust, an un- 
founded misrepresentation of what the.undersigned: 
had said, the same charge is again repeated in the 
note of the 6th instantin terms even‘more offensive. 
The undersigned cannot’ believe that his excelléncy 
does not know that the fact. that the acquisition öf 
Texas “has been made the. subject of negotiation 
by almost every administration ir the last twenty 
years” is no argument to prove that the government 
of the United States has treated Mexico with “false 
hood,” or attempted to acquire Texas by artifice or 
improper means, and he is therefore compelled to be- 


| lieve that the use which has been made of that fact, 


as stated in his note of the 14th, is a misrepresenta- 
tion, intended to‘create a false impression on the 
minds of the people of Mexico, and to create a pre- 
judice against the government and southern.people 
of the United States; and he regrets to believe that 
his excellency finds in the present. condition of the 
government or people of Mexico anything to justi- 
fy a proceeding so flagrant and unjust. 

The belief that the misreprésentations of the note 
of the undersigned was intentional, and that the 
charges and imputétions founded thereupon were 
made for the. purpose of creating an unjust prejudice 
in.the minds of the people of Mexico against the 
government and people of the United States, is fur- 
ther confirmed by the manner in which his excellen- 
cy has referred to President Jackson, and the fact 
that his excellency has made à false quotation, or, 
what is equivalent thereto, a palpable misropresenta- 
tion of his official communication to the Congress of 
the United States. A ; 

His excellency asks if President Jackson, “ina 
message which he addressed to the-Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives in December, 1836, and this-when it 
was proposed to recognise the independence of Tex- 
as,” did not confess that such an act-would “be re- 
garded as ä grievous injustice to Mexico, and that the 
United States would be subject to the blackest censure for 
it, inasmuch as the Tewians had emigrated from thence 
and sought this recognition with the manifest intention 
of obtaining their incorporation with the United States.” 

The undersigned has examined the offcial docu- 
ments, and can find no message of President Jack- 
son containing the language imputed to him. Wh 
does his excellency impute to President Jackson 
language which he did not utter? The answer is 
found in the character given tq Président Jackson 
and the use made by Mr. Rejon of the false quota. 
tion. The purpose was to charge the United States 
with endeavoring “to give to the occupation of Teras 
a turn which would take from it the odium of a bare~ 

faced usurpation,” and to introduce President Jackson 


52 
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as a witness to’ prove the charge in its most odious 

aspect. To give greater weight to the language im- 
` puted to-Président Jackson, his excellency says that 
“hie was “one of the warmest partisan of annexation, 
“against-whom grave charges have been made of 
‘having sent General Houston to Texas to realize 
“pis designs;” “at the same time saying he was 
“forced by a regard to truth and. justice. to confess” 
“that “to'recognise the independence of Texas would be 
` regarded as a grievous injustice to Mexico, and that-the 

United States would be subject to the blackest censure for 


i j om 


" ‘Does not his excellency Mr. Rejon, by misquot- 
ing President Jackson, imputing to him that which 
he didnot say, by. way of giving greater effect to the 
‘charge which his excellency makes against the 
United States, furnish the most conclusive proof that 

- he himself believes the charge as made by himself to 
be uritrue? - For who can for a moment believe that 
‘ifhis: excelleney could have sustained the charge 

“made by him by a fair and true quotation, he would 

“have adopted one. so unfair and incorrect? To be- 

- lieve this would be to suppose that his excellency 

‘prefers tò sustain the charges which he feels called 

‘upon to. make against the United States by falsehood 
‘rather: than by truth—an imputation which the un- 

. dersigned canndt make; and he therefore assumes 
that his excellency Mr. Rejon attributed language to 

. President Jackson which ke knew President Jack- 
son did not utter, because, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, he believes that it 

- is for the “interests” ‘of the government of Mexico 
, to make’ the unjust charges against the government 
and southern people of the United States which are 


made in the notes of his excellency, ‘and because he © 


knows that the truth will not sustain the charges 
“which it is the purpose of his excellency’s note to 
make.. The undersigned is the more inclined to 
this belief because it is apparent that the purpose is 
‘to persude the Mexican people of the truth of the 
‘charges, to establish which the quotation was made, 
and because few of the Mexican people, on the 
minds of whom it was the purpose of his excellen- 
cy’s note to impress these charges, can, hy compar- 
ing the quotation with the messages of President 
Jackson, detect the imposition thus practised upon 
em. e ; : 
His excellency Mr. Rejon admits that “the first 
colonists established themselves in that territory by 
grants from the Spanish government, confirmed after 
` the independence of Mexico by the authority of this 
republic, and afterwards. by similar grants made by 
- the State of Coahuila and Texas, competently au- 
‘thorized to make them;” and yet refers to the fact 
that those’ who figured as principals in the declaration 
“and act of independence, who fought under the 
standard of Texas in the battle of San Jacinto, were 
almost all natives of the United States, and that aid 
-of men, arms, and other. munitions and provisions 
of war were furnished by citizens of the United 
States, to prove “the declaration of the independence 
of Texas and the demand for. its annexation to the 
“United States to be the work.of the government of 
latter and its citizens, interested. in making an ac- 
quisition that for twenty years they have considered 
indispensable to -the safey and welfare of that re- 
ublic,”? A eas ` . 
< That the citizens of the United States had the 
right to emigrate to Texas, and that, having emi- 
grated and become citizens of Texas, they had the 
right to take part in any public proceedings affecting 
their rights and interests, and that those who did 
not emigrate had the right to furnish to those who 
did, arms, provisions, and other munitions of war; 
and that all this might have been done in sucha 
manner as to furnish no ground whatever for the 
charge which his excellency Mr. Rejon makes 
against the government of the United States, his ex- 
< eellency knows, or oughtto know. Not to know 
` this, would be to argue that he was ignorant not 
only of the laws and constitution. of the United 
States, but of the law of nations, and of the history 
of his own country, and of the aid in men, money, 
arms, and munitions of war which Mexico herself 
yéceived from the United States, and which contrib- 
uted so much to achieve her independence. To this 


branch. of the argument, therefore, the undersigned | 


will make no reply, because the people of Mexico 
must be as ignorant as. his excellency Mr. Rejon 
affects to be, if thay can be induced to believe it. 
- "Po that branch of this proposition that charges 
that, because those who figured as principals in the 
-declaration of independence, and who’ conquered in 
* the battle of San-Jacinto, were natives of the United 
States, therefore the declaration of independence and 
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the demand for annexation the work of ‘the ` 


government of the United States, it is enough to 
reply that, although they were natives of the United 
States, they had been tnvited to Texas, as~is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Rejon himself, first, by the’ govern-. 
ment of Spain, next by Mexico, and then by the 


State of Coahuila and Texas, competently authorized <. 


to do so; that Mr. Rejon knows, or ought-to know, 


that the government of the United States contrib- . 


uted in nowise whatsoever to induce the govern- 
ments of. Spain, or of Mexico, or-of .Coahuila and 
Texas to give that invitation; and that ke also knows 
that the declaration of independence and.the applica- 
tion by the people of Téxas to be annexed to the 
United States was the consequence’ of méasures. 
adopted by the. government of Mexico, over which 
the government of the United States exercised no 


- control, and in which it had no agency whatever. ` 


As-well might his excellency argue that the gov- 
ernment of Spain instigated the revolution in Mex- 
ico, because many of those who took part in that 
revolution were native Spaniards or their descend- 
ants; or that the government of Mexico instigated 
the resistance made in Zacatecas and-other States of 
the Mexican confederacy to the government of Gen- 


` eral Santa Anna, because those who took part in 


that resistance were native Mexicans,—-as-to- allege 
that the government of the United States instigated 


_the independence of Texas, because those who 


made the declaration were natives of the United 
States. . 

The undersigned repeats that to make such a 
charge argues an utter ignorance of the history of 
Mexico, or a deliberate purpose of making a false 
charge against the government of the United States. 

The emigration from the United States to Texas, 
under the authority of Spain, which was afterwards 
ratified by Mexico herself, commenced in 1821. 
The resistance to the acts of the Mexican govern- 
ment, which led to their declaration of independ- 
ence} may be said to have commenced in 1832, with 
the affairs of Anahuac, Velasco, and Nacogdoches; 
but it was a resistance to the usurpations of Busta- 
mente: and the undersigned does not believe that, 
much as his excellency Mr. Rejon is now interested 
in establishing the unfounded charge, he will ven- 
ture to assert, in the face of the civilized world, that 
the government-of the United States had any agency 
whatever in those proceedings; for the inhabitants 
of Texas who took part in them declared for Gen- 
eral Santa Anna, whose avowed purpose was to 
support the constitution of 1824; and General Mejia, 
who was sent by General Santa Anna to Texas, for 
the purpose of restoring order, finding the ‘“consti- 
tution: of 1824” triumphant, and the whole people 
rejoicing in the downfall of Bustamente and the ele- 
vation of General Santa Anna, then the professed 
advocate of that constitution, and confided in as a 
friend of liberty, professed himself most agreeably 
surprised, and awarded his cordial approbation to all 
that had been done. 

That there may not be further cavil on this point, 
and to prove that the government of Mexico, and 
not the government of the United States, is responsi- 
ble for the proceedings in Texas which resulted in 
the declaration of independence and the subsequent 
application to be annexed to the United States, the 
undersigned refers to the well-known facts of Mexi- 
can history; and to show the state of things on 
which the government of the United States recog- 
nised the independence of Texas, the undersigned 
refers his excellency Mr. Rejon to the report made 
by a special agent sent by President Jackson to 
ascertain and report upon the condition and facts in 
relation to the independence of Texas. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from that report: 

“The present political condition of Texas has 
been produced by a series of alleged aggressions up- 
on the laws of colonization; a refusal on the part of 
Mexico to protect the colonial settlements from the 
depredations of the Indian tribes; by laws excluding 
citizens of the United States of the north from ad- 
mission into the country; by a refusal to incorporate 
this province into the federal system, as provided by 
the constitution; and, finally, by the establishment. 
of a central or consolidated government, and the de- 
struction of the constitution itself. Such. are the 
reasons assigned by the old inhabitants, with whom 1 
have conversed, for the separation of this State from 
Mexico. : 

“The history of the events leading to the revolu- 
tion, as I find it in the public documents, is this: In 
-1824 a convention was held by representatives from, 
all the provinces, and a federal system and constitu- 
tion adopted, by which all Mexico became a repub- 


lic. Texasat that time did not contain the required” 
population to become a State, but-was:provisionally 
united with the neighboring province-of Coahuila, 
form the State of. Coahuila aiid Texas; until the lat- 
ter should possess the necessary elements tó formi a 
separate State for herself. ‘This law: was understood 
and intended to guaranty to the latter a specific po- 
litical existence’as soon as she should hein a edndi- 
tion to exerciseit.:-° > hie eee 
“In 1833, the inhabitants having ascertained: that 
their numbers were equal to most, and’ excéeded 
several of the old States, and that the regources of 
the country were such as‘to_ constitute the, required 
-elements for a. State, they held a convention and 
formed a constitution upon the principles of that of 
the Mexican republic.. This was presented to: the 
General Congress, with. a. petition to be admitted 
into the Union.. The application was rejected and 


- the delegate imprisoned. ` / 


“In 1834, the. Constitutional Congress was dis- 


. solved by a military order of the President, Santa 


Anna, before the expiration of its appointed term; 
and in the ®llowing -year a new Congress was ås- 
sembled. by virtue of another military order, which 
is said to have been ‘aristocratical, ecclesiastical, and 
central in its politics.” Numerous’ applications were 
made by meetings of the citizens, and by some of 
the State legislatures to- restore the constitution and 
federal government, and protests ‘were presented 
against the subversion of the laws; but they were 
disregarded, and in many instances the authors were 
persecuted and imprisoned. 

“The central government deposed the constitu- 
tional vice president without trial, elected another in 
his place, united the Senaté and House of Represent- - 
atives in one chamber, and, thus constituted, de- 
clared itself invested with all the powers of a legiti- 
mate convention. Under this assumption it abol- 
ished the federal constitution, and established a càn- 
solidated government. i 

“In September, 1835, Gen. Cos invaded the prov- 
ince of Texas by land, with orders'to disarm the 
citizens, and to require an unconditional submis- 
sion to the central government, under penalty ‘of 
expulsion from the country. At the same time all 
the ports were declared to be in a state of blockade; . 
and a military force having been sent to' Gonzales 
to require from the citizens a surrender of their 
arms, a battle ensued, which terminated’ in.the re- 


creat of the Mexicans. . eee 


“The Texains assert thst this resistance was not 
because they even then wished to separate from the 
confederacy; but, on the contrary, hecause they were 
desirous to bring back the government to the terms 
of the constitution of 1824. ` i A 

“They therefore held a convention at San Philip- 
pe, in November, 1835, composed of fifty-six repre- 
sentatives from all the municipalities, in which they 
declared that, as Santa. Anna and other’ militar 
chicftains had, by force of arms, overthrown the fed- 
eral institutions of Mexico, and dissolved the social 
compact which existed between Texas and the other 
members of the confederacy, they had taken up 
arms against the encroachments of military despots, 
and in defence of the eonstitution. 

“This was considered as an absolute separation 
from Mexico, and, on the 3d of March, 1836, dele- 
gates of the people from all the’ districts. declared 
Texas a ‘free, sovereign, and independent State,’ ” 

In communicating this report to- Congress, Presi- 
dent Jackson, referring to the recognition of the in- 
dependence and the application of Texas to be an- 
nexed to the United States, advised that the govern- 
ment of the United States should maintain its, then 
“present attitude, if not until Mexico herself or one 
of the great foreign powers should recognise the in- 
dependence of the new government, at least until the 
lapse of time or the course of events should have 
proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of the 
people of that ‘country to maintain, their separate 
sovereignty, or to uphold the government constitu- 
ted by them.” are 

Such was the language of President Jackson. 
The contingencies contemplated by him have been 
accomplished. The independence of Texas has 
been acknowledged by more than one of the great 
foreign powers, and eight years have elapsed, and 
Texas during all that time has proved “beyond cavil 
or dispute her ability to maintain her. separate sov- 
ereignty. During the greater part of that ume her 
proposition for annexation was- pending before the 

government of the United States, and yet such was 
the respect for the government of Mexico, and such 
the desire to prevent -its-friendship and good-will, 
that although no one could believe that the govern- 
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ment of Mexico could reconquer Texas, and al- 
though the acquisition of ‘Texas has been‘ ‘the sub- 
ject of negotiation by. almost every administration 
for the last twenty years,” the government of the 
United States has’ forborne to agree to the proposi- 
tion for annexation until, in’ the progress of events, 
new circumstances connected with negotiations be- 
tween- the governments of England and Mexico for- 
bade any further delay. . 

For farther proof that the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of Texas was the work of the govern-, 
ment of Mexico and not of the government of the 
United States, the undersigned: refers to the admis- 
sion made by Mr, Rejon himself, that the revolt, as 
he terms it, in Texas, was occasioned by the refu- 
sal of the Mexican government to approve of the 
constitution adopted by the people of Texas for the 
purpose of becoming one of the confederated Mexi- 
can States, and by the decree abolishing slavery and 
the measures adopted by. the Mexican government 
to compel them “to comply with laws which they 
despised.” 

His excellency admits that the government of 
Spain first invited citizens of the United States to 
Texas, and that the government of Mexico renewed 
that invitation by tendering large grants of land. 
These invitations were accompanied b pledges of 
protection of person and property, and the Mexican 
government should have foreseen that natives of the 
United States, well informed as to what their rights 
were, and accustomed to a government in which 
just laws and good faith prevail, would resist the 
attempt of the Mexican government to subvert the 
constitutional government and laws, and it is there- 
fore manifest from this statement of the case that 
their removal to Texas, and their declaration of in- 
dependence, was the work of the government of 
Mexico and not of the government of the United 
States, as is unjustly charged by his excellency. 

The undersigned refers to these facts as conclu- 
sive not only to disprove the calumnies against the 
government of the United States, which it is the 
purpose-of his excellency Mr. Rejon to impress 
upon the people of Mexico, but also to show that, 
in forbearing to accept the annexation of Texas for 
so long a period, when tendered by those who alone 
had the right to do so, and who had achieved her 
independence of Mexico, and in renewing the as- 
surance that “it is now adopted in no spirit of hos- 
tility to Mexico, and that, if annexation is con- 
summated, the United States will be prepared to ad- 
just all questions growing out of it, including that of 
boundary, on the most liberal terms,” his govern- 
ment has given the strongest proofs of a desire to 
preserve the relations of peace and good will with 
the government and people of Mexico; and the un- 
dersigned takes this occasion to say, that should 
those relations be disturbed, or should the govern- 
ment of Mexico fail hereafter to receive the com- 
pensation which the government of the United 
States, for the sake of preserving those relations, 
would willingly have given for a territory over 
which Mexico does: not now, and cannot hereafter, 
exercise a jurisdiction, the Mexican people must 
charge the loss which they will thus sustain to his 
excellency Mr. Rejon, and the government b 
whose order his notes of the 31st ult. and the 6th 
inst. were written. 


His excellency makes an elaborate comment, the | 


purpose of which is to induce a belief that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is about to seize upon 
the territory of Texas, upon the ground that “it 
was embraced in the cession of Lonisiana by France 


to the United States in 1803, and was improperly | 


surrendered by the treaty of 1819.” In reply to all 
that his excellency has said on this subject, it is snf- 
ficient to say that the United States do not seek, and 
never have sought, the acquisition of Texas on any 
such pretence; and that the undersigned made the 
remark which his excellency has quoted, and of 
which he has made a use so unfair and uncandid, 
in connection. with the fact that “a large portion of 
the territory lies in. the valley of the Mississippi, 
and is. indispensable to the defence of a distant, 
weak, and important frontier.” as a reason why his 

‘overnment seeks to acquire Texas, not by seizing 
it under a pretence of right under the treaty of 1803, 
as his ‘excellency would persuade the people of 
Mexico to believe, but by negotiation, first from 
Mexico and now from Texas. And the undersign- 
ed cannot forbear to express his surprise and his re- 
gret that his excellency, by quoting a part and sup- 

ressing the material part of what the undersigned 


ad said, and using the part thus unfairly quoted for | 


the purpose of creating an unjust and unfounded pre- 
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judice in the minds of the. Mexican people against 
the government and southern: people of-the Uni- 
ted States, has given another proof, not to be 
misunderstood, of his desire to foment hostilities be- 
tween the two countries; for his excellency must 


know that ‘the remarks of the undersigned furnish - 


no justification for the comment made thereupon, 
and the purpose of suppressing the material part 
thereof is palpable; for at the same time that his ex- 
cellency labors to impress upon the people of Mex- 
ico a belief that the undersigned had admitted that 
the United States were about to seize upon the terri- 
tory of Texas, under the pretence of a claim under 
the treaty of 1803, his excellency must have known 


that the remarks of the undersigned did not warrant ` 


the construction which his excellency endeavored to 
ive to them; and he also knew ‘that the United 
tates set up no such pretence of claim as it was the 
purpose of fis comment to charge upon them. 

His excellency Mr. Rejon also states that the 
people of Texas were bound to submit to the form 
of government adopted by the other States; and 
inasmuch as they did not do so, he claims the 
right in Mexico to treat them as rebels, and to wage 
a war of extermination against them. The un- 
dersigned is by no means willing to concede the 
proposition of his excellency Mr. Rejon, and much 
ess to agree to his conclusion. It must be recol- 
lected that the Spanish provinces embraced in Mex- 
ico declared and achieved their independence of 
the Spanish crown, and in 1824 established a con- 
federation of States, similar, in all respects, to the 
United States. Coahuila and Texas formed one of 
the confederated Mexican States, and was sover- 
eign and independent, except so far as she had dele- 
gated to the general government a portion of her 
sovereign powers. She was entitled toand enjoyed 
her own local legislature, and was only bound to 
the general government according to the express 
terms of the constitution of 1824. “When the army, 
therefore, destroyed that constitution, the State of 
Coahuila and Texas was remitted to its original 
sovereignty, and the constitution of 1824 which 
bound the States together being destroyed, and, con- 
poqueniy, Texas owing no allegiance to that which 
had no existence, was left free to choose and adopt 
her own form of government, as best suited to her in- 
terests. The other States had no right to force upon 
her a form of government of which she did not ap- 
prove, and much less had the army, without con- 
sulting the will of the people, the right to do so. 
It follows, therefore, that as Texas never agreed to 
the present government of Mexico, which was 
erected by the army on the ruins of the constitu- 
tion of 1824, the present government of Mexico, in 
seeking to subjugate Texas, is now, and has been 
from the first, the aggressor. 

His excellency complains that the undersigned 
has been wanting in courtesy; and to justify that 
complaint, alleges that he applied the term “barba- 
rous” to the government of Mexico. If his excel- 
lency will do the undersigned the justice to reperuse 
the note of the 14th altimo, he will find that the 
term “barbarous” was applied to the manner in 
which it proposed to prosecute the war against Tex- 
as, and not to the government of Mexico. Of that 
war, of the manner in which itis declared Mexico 
will carry it on, and of the reasons assigned therefor, 
the undersigned forbears to speak, because he could 
not do justice to hisown feelings and at the same time 
use terms sufficiently respectful to the government 
of Mexico. 

The undersigned renews to his excellency Mr. 
Rejon the assurances of his distinguished conside- 


ration. 
WILSON SHANNON. 
To his excellency M. C. Reson, 
Minister of Foreign Relations, &c. 


No. 5.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. 
Leaation or tHe U. S. or America, 
i Mexico, Nov. 1, 1844. 

The undersigned, envoy, &c. of the United States 
of America, had the honor to address a note to his 
excellency M. C. Rejon, minister, &e., on the Tth 
day of September last, .alling the attention of his 
excellency to the amendments. proposed by the 
Senate of the United States to the convention of the 
20th November, 1843, and requesting that plenipo- 
tentiaries be appointed on the part of Mexico to 
treat with the undersigned on this subject, and that 
he might be informed at an early day of said ap- 
pointment. — : 

The undersigned was informed at the time, in re- 


ply, that plenipotentiaries would be appointed; and: 
that he would-be advised at an early date of the 


‘same. He regrets that although nearly two months 


have elapsed since he received these. assurances, he 
is yet unadvised as to what steps, ifany, have been 
taken by the supreme government of Mexico in re- 
lation to this subject. Eog Rod 

The undersigned has, therefore, to ask his excel- 


-lency Mr. Rejon when he may expect to be in- 


formed of the appointment of plenipotentiaries on . 
the part of Mexico to treat with him on the subject 
above named, and he would respectfully request. an 
early reply to this note. : e 

The undersigned avails himself of this oceasion to 


renew, &c. N 

; j WILSON SHANNON. 

To his excellency M. C. Reson, . 
Minister of Foreign Relations, &c. 


No. 6.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. 
LEGATION.OF THe UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
; Mexico, November 1, 1844. 

The undersigned, envoy, &c., has the honor 
herewith to transmit to his excellency. M. C. Re- 
jon, Minister, &c., a copy of a letter which he has 
received from Thomas O. Larkin; United States con- 
sul at Monterey, California, in relation to an order > 
dated on the 1st January of this year, issued by the 
governor of that department, prohibiting the sale of 
merchandise from on board of all vessels engaged in 
the whale fishery that may arrive at the ports of that 
department. This letter suggests that an order from 
the supreme government of Mexico to the local au- 
thorities of that department, commanding permis- 
sion to be given for the sale of goods to the amount 
of five hundred dollars for all whaling ships arriving 
on that coast, would greatly assist those vessels, 
and also, in a much greater degree, be favorable to 
the inhabitants. : 

The undersigned would ask for this letter the fa- 
vorable consideration of his excellency Mr. Rejon, 
and hopes that it may not be considered incompati- 
ble with the interest of Mexico to grant the order 
desired. : ia 

The undersigned renews to his excellency Mr. 
Rejon the assurance of his distinguished considera- 


tion. 
WILSON SHANNON. 
To his excellency M. C. Reson, $ 
Minister of Foreign Relations, Government, &e. 
[A] 
Unrrep Srarzs CONSULATE, 
Monterey, California, August 1, 1844. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that an order 
has been issued by this departmental governor, bear- 
ing date Ist January of the present year, prohibiting 
the sale of merchandise from on board of all vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery that may arrive at the 
ports of this sl six months after that date: 

Jam perfectly aware that this edict does not. in- 
fringe upon any treaty with foreign nations; but as 
the whaling business is now prosecuted with suc- 
cuss by a large number of American vessels on the 
northwest coast of America, it is of great benefit to 
those vessels to touch at the ports of San Francisco 
and Monterey for provisions and recruiting the 
health of their mariners, . 

The long-established custom of the Mexican au- 
thorities in California has permitted whaling vessels 
arriving at its ports to sella small quantity of mer- 
chandise for the purpose abovementioned, for which 
privilege the maritime duties have sometimes. been 
exacted, and at others, no charge has been made 
more than ten dollars for anchorage fees. 

Whaling ships cruising upon the northwest coast 
of America will hardly receive intelligence of a 
change in the maritime regulations of California’ in. 
such a limited time as that named in the aforesaid 
decree, and according to their custom will ‘steer for, 
this coast, after a long cruise, in the expectation of 
obtaining their supplies of refreshments for the reg 
toration of the health of their mariners, but on their 
arrival here they will find themselves obliged to pro~ 
cure money at a great discount on their owners, or 
perhaps not be able to procure it at all, and will’ be 
debarred the means of refreshing their crews which 
always have at least one-half ill of the scurvy. 

Whaling ships have long been accustomed to re- 
ceive on board, on their departure from the United 
Stater, a small quantity of merchandise for purchas- 
ing their supplies of refreshments in foreign parts 
anoa by a aeit in H the part. of the authori. 
ties in California, have been permi ispe 
that merchandise, eae $ Spas of 
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I would respectfully suggest to you that if it were 
possible to obtain an order from the general govern- 
ment to the local authority. of this department, com- 
manding permission to.be given for the sale of goods 
to the amount of five hundred dollars by all whalin 
ghips arriving at this coast, it would greatly assist 
those vessels, as also in a much greater: degree be 
favorable to the inhabitants, : 

T-have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, THOMAS Ô. LARKIN, 

: © United States Consul. 

To his excellency rue Minister : 
OF the United States of America at Mexico. 


No. T.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. 
LEGATION or THE U.S. or AMERICA, 
Mexico, Nov. 1, 1844. 

The undersigned, envoy, &c., would take this oc- 
casion to state to his excellency Mr. C. Rejon, min- 
ister, &c., &c., that he received a few days since a 
letter.from Charles C. Watterman, master of the 
ship Braganza, ef the United States, dated October 
the 19th, of this year, at Acapulco, stating that after 
having been at sea some seven months, he came to 
anchor in that port in order to make the necessary 
repairs and recruit the ship’s company, expecting 
to remain for that purpose about sixteen days; that 
before the repairs were completed, and three days 
before the time he had appointed for his stay had ex- 
pirea, and without alleging any violations of the 
aws of the country, the governor of the place issu- 
ed his orders to My. Watterman to leave the port in 
twelve hours, giving as the only reason for this 
procedure, the trouble it gave the custom-house offi- 
~ cers to look after the crew of the Braganza to pre- 
vent smuggling, when in fact there was nothing on 
board said vessel to sell. The undersigned has no 
doubt that this act of the governor of Acapulco is 
without the authority or sanction of the supreme 
povernment of. Mexico, and he therefore deems it 

is duty to lay the facts before his excellency Mr. 
Rejon, so that such steps may be taken to prevent 
similar occurrences hereafter, as in the judgment of 
his excellency may be deemed advisable. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occagion, 
&c. j WILSON SHANNON. 
Fo his excellency M. C. Resoy, 

Minister of Foreign Relations and Gov't, &c. 


No. 8.—Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. 
LEGATION or THE U.S. or America, 
’ Mexico, November 5, 1844. 
The undersigned, envoy, &c., has the honor again 
to call the attention of his excellency M. C. Rejon 
to the:case of the crew of the William A. Turner. 
On the 25th September last, the undersigned request- 
ed'to be informed whether those unfortunate men 
were still in prison in Tabasco, as he was led to be- 


lieve by official communications from the consul of | 
y 


the United States in that department, or whether 
they had been set at liberty, as stated in a letter of 
General Ampudia to the Minister of War, adopted 
and officially published by the Mexican government. 
Besides this written request simply to be informed 
of the fate of his countrymen, for whom he had 
good reason to fear the worst, repeated verbal in- 
quiries on the subject have been made by this lega- 


tion, both before and since the date of that note. -į 


‘Weeks and months have, however, elapsed, and his 
excellency the Minister of Foreign Relations has 
not yet thought proper te comply with this simple 
request, or even to acknowledge -the receipt of the 
note of the undersigned. Upon this the under- 
signed, for the present, forbears to remark: but he 
must be permitted to say that the apparent unwil- 
lingness of his excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Relations to answer this simple question is to him 
unaccountable. If these men have been set at liber- 
ty, as General Ampudia admits they ought to have 
been long since, the undersigned can conceive of no 
reason why his excellency Mr. Rejon should hesi- 
tate to say so; and if they. are still confined in a 
miserable prison, not only deprived of their liberty, 
but exposed to contagion and consequent death, as 
the undersigned has been officially informed, he has 
a right to inquire of their situation, and to expect 
an anewer to his inquiries. ‘ 

The undersigned is therefore under the necessity 
of again asking whether these men are still in prison; 
and, in so doing, he avails himself of the occasion to 
renew to his extellency M. C. Rejon the assurance 
of his distinguished consideration. 

: WILSON SHANNON. 
To-his excellency M. C. Reson, 

Minister of Foreign Relations and gov't, &c. 
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(Translation.] aS 
No. 9.—Mr. Rejon to Mr. Shannon. 
Nattonat PALACE, 
Mexico, November 11, 1844. 
The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, 
has received the note addressed to him on the 5th 


instant, by the envoy extraordinary of the United 


States of America, by which he asks, with refer- 
ence to his note of thé 28th September last, what is 
the situation of his countrymen taken in the Wil- 


liam Turner? 
The honorable Mr. Shannon is now informed 


i|. that, as the matter in question belong exclusively to 


the War Department, the undersigned must apply 
to that branch for the information, as in facthe has 
done in the first opportunity. He will this day re- 
mind the Department of War to afford him the in- 
formation which the American legation desires to 
have; and so soon as he receive it, he will have the 
honor to transmit it to the honorable Mr. Shannon, 
to whom he in the mean time presents the assurance 
of his most distinguished consideration. 
M. C. REJON. 
Hon. WiLsoN SHANNON, 
Envoy Extraordinary, &c. 


[B.] 
‘\Mr.. Porter to Mr. Green. 


CONSULATE or THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
Ar GUADELOUPE DE Fonrera, 
` Department of Tabasco, Sept. 6, 1844, 

Sin: I have this day received both of your favors 
by the same conveyance, dated the 27th July and 
the 17th of August ultimo. Allow me to state in re- 
ply that I had written an account of the unfortunate 
Sentmanat occurrence to my government at Wash- 
ington by the earliest direct conveyance I could 
find, and had the pleasure afterwards of writing to 
you so soon as I learned, from report only, that 


some person was acting as our minister at Mexico. | 


I bave the felicity positively to state that Mr. 
Patterson was not sent. to New Orleans to entice 


i| Sentmanat to be shot, but Mr. Patterson was sent 


by me to New Orleans, and on my business. 

He had never seen or known Sentmanat previous 
to the date of embarkation at a distance below New 
Orleans. 

Agreeably to the declarations of the prisoners 


taken before the authorities of the Mexican govern- 
g! 


ment, the greatest courtesy and kindness subsisted 


between Sentmanatand Mr. Patterson, a cabin pas- | 


senger during the voyage. 
No man could do more in favor of the prisoners 
than Mr. Patterson has done under the circum- 


|| stances.. Not even you yourself, had you been 
placed in the same position, could do more for our | 
| American sailors, in declaring them, and other | 
American passergers that were in the schooner, in- | 


nocent; and, so far from wishing to criminate our 


|: government, as stated in your letters, only take the | 
i| trouble to look over the declarations taken from Mr. 
You will find therein |} 
facts stated that will prove they had the welfare of | 


Patterson and the prisoners. 


our country and humanity at heart. 


It is needless to enter any further into a discus- | 
He stands so | 
high in the estimation of the respectable portion of ; 
the community that his calumniators cannot touch | 


sion on the merits of Mr. Patterson. 


him with a ten-foot pole. 


I shall refer you altogether to the sundry depo- ; 
sitions wrenched from him and the prisoners by the || 


Mexicans, I may say inquisition. 
Expecting the favor of your reply, and that you 


l will mention who is the author of the slander, I re- | 
i main, your very obedient servant, i 


E. PORTER, U. S, Consul. 
Ben. E. Green, ESQ., 
Legate from the U. S. of America at Mexico. 


Mr. Shannon to Mr. Calhoun. 


LEGATION or THE UNITED STATES OF ÅMERICA, 
: Mexico, November 12, 1844. 


Sm: The importance of my present despatch, | 
(No. 4,) together with the uncertainty of its reach- | 
ing Washington city in a convenient time by the | 
mail, has determined me to forward it by Benjamin | 


E. Green, esq., whom I have appointed bearer of 
despatches. ` 
T have been induced to take this course, alse, be- 


‘| cause it would seem, from the last advices from 
i| Washington city, that some of the despatches of | 
i, Mr. Green, as chargé'd’affaires, had not reached that | 
‘| place although forwarded long since. | 


Gen. Green goes in the Woodbury to Galveston, 


| ernment in relation to Texas. 


Senate and-Hv of; e 
by whom I have forwarded to our chargé d? affaires © 
at Texas copied of the correspondence that has takéri 
place between this legation and the Mexican gov 


I thought it was advisable that our chore? at Tex. 
as should be inforraed of what had been done here 
in relation to this subject. : ae 

Owing to the importance of the events transpiring 
here, I have detained General Green up-to ‘this, 
time, and am greatly indebted to him for his aid and. - 
advice. : ce : ; 

Yours, with great respect, ani 

: ILSON SHANNON, = 

To the Hon. J. C. Carnoun, ue 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


To the Hon. John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State. 
Wasuineron, Dec. 17, 1844. 


“Sr: In reply to your inquiry, [ am sorry to in- 
form you that none of the three last instalments 
had been paid at the time I left the city of Mexico. 
It is true that the Mexican Minister .of Foreign Re- 
ations, by note of the 2d September, informed Mr. 
Shannon that the two which had fallen due on the 
30th April and 30th July had been satisfied. This 
note—a copy of which was at the time forwarded 
to the department—was sent to Mr. Shannon early 
on the morning after he presented his credentials, 
and was written, as I have reason to believe, in con- . 
sequence of an impression that the Mexican. gov- 
ernment, by having failed to pay the instalment of 
the 30th April, had forfeited its right, under- the 
convention of 1843, to pay by instalments, and that 
Mr. Shannon was going out with instructions to de- ‘ 
mand payment of the whole indemnity, under the 
convention of 1839. : ; 

The fact is, that various orders on the treasury 
were given to the agent appointed to receive the iñ- 
stalments; but he could obtain no payment on these 
orders, up to the day when Mr. Trigueros left the 
Treasury Department; and the first act of his suc- 
cessor was to suspend the payment of all orders.. 

While upon this subject, I beg leave to state that 
our claims werc used by the Mexican government 
as a pretext for levying a forced Joan. More than 
sufficient to pay all our claims was raised in this 
way. But a very small part of it has been paid to our 
citizens, and the rest has been applied to other pur- 
poses. At the same time, it was declared in the 
official newspaper that our claims were unjust, and. 
that the Mexican government owed our citizens , 
nothing; but the forced loan was justified before the 
Mexican people on the ground that the previous ad- 
ministration of Bustamente had pledged the national 
faith to pay these claims; and that, although they 
were an unjust robbery on our part, it was necessa- 
ry that the national faith pledged by Bustamente 
should be maintained. 

l am sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BEN. E. GREEN, 
Mr. Rejon to Mr. Shannon. 
{Translation J. 
Nationar Parace, 
Mexico, September 2d, 1844. 

The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, 

has the honor to acquaint his excellency the Envoy 


! Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 


United States of America, that his excellency the 
Minister of Finance has informed him, under date 
the 27th of August last, that the instalment due on 


j! the 30th of April in this year, and that due on the 


30th of July last, pursuant to the convention of the 
30th of January, 1843, have been paid to the agent 


‘| appointed by the government of those States, and 
| that this notification had been delayed in conse» 
i| quence of the vast business of that department. 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion, 


&c. &e. 
MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 
To his excellency Mr. Wiison SHANNON, 
Envoy Extraordinary, &c. of the United States of 
America. È 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 
j GENERAL LAND OFFICE. .. ; 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, ; 
December 16, 1844. 
Sır: Ihave the honor to submit, herewith, a re- 
port from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and the accompanying documents; showing. ~ 
the operations of that branch of the public. servince 


|| Since the date of his last annual report. 


Z 98rH, Cone.....20. SESS. 


I have the honor to be,, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, : 

GEO. M. BIBB, 
E sh : Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Jons W.Jonezs, 3 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Geyerat Lann OFFICE, 
5 December 10, 1844. 

Sr: I have the honor to submit the annual state- 
ment expected of this office. ` 

The sales of the public lands are still on the in- 
crease, being for the calendar year ending with this 
month, according to the returns received, and an es- 
timate for a portion of the fourth quarter, 1,747,- 
158 acres. This gives an excess over the last 
year of 141,894 acres; and -of the year preceding 
that, 617,941 acres. But it is not from the improve- 
mentin the sales, alone, that satisfaction may he de- 
rived; but also from the fact that they consist of small 
subdivisions of the public land to different individu- 
als——mostly of eighty and one hundred and sixty 
acre tracts—evidently intended by the purcha- 
sers for their own immediate occupancy and culti- 
vation. They seem to have. kept pace with the 
agricultural demand, with little or no interruption 
from the investments of speculation. The quantity 
sold, however, bears ‘but a small proportion to that 
in the market during the same time; 6,693,368 acres 
of new land having been offered at public sale, in 
addition to what had been previously offered, large 
residues of which still remained on hand. The 
polipy, as heretofore communicated, has been ad- 

ered to, of keeping up activity in the surveys, and 
bringing the public lands into market as soon as 
surveyed. The cost of the work is incurred but 
once; and it anticipates the complaint of keeping 
back the country, by preventing the ownership of 
the soil and the general spread of population. 

Inthe State of Ohio, al! the public lands have 
been brought into market, with the exception of the 
Wyandot reserve in the northwestern part of the 
- State, containing 104,771 acres; some small islands 
in the Maumee, Miami, and Sciota rivers; and a few 
detached tracts, containing altogether only a few 
hundred acres. By treaty, concluded 17th March, 
1842; the Wyandols ceded that reserve to the United 
States, with this stipulation, among others: that 
they should be paid the full value of their improve- 
ments; and the act of Congress of 3d March, 1843, 
directs that the amount paid shall be included in the 
price of the lands, when sold by the general govern- 
ment. These lands would have been so disposed 
of, and for that purpose were actually proclaimed for 
gale, in compliance with the wishes of the citizens 
of that portion of the State; but the valuation, as re- 
quired by treaty, not having been definitively ar- 
ranged and communicated to this office, the intended 
sale was necessarily postponed. Tt is vot known to 
this office that there exists any other obstacle to this 
sale, which, it is expected, will take pae whenever 
it is removed, without any further delay. In this 
same land district there exists g conflict with the State 
authority, which seems to require legislative inter- 
position, andin which the citizens of Perrysburg and 
Croghansville are particularly and deeply interested. 
By act of Congress of 28th February, 1823, a tract 
of land was granted to the State for the location of a 
road from the lower rapids of the Miami of lake 
Erie, to the western boundary of the Connecticut 
western reserve, 120 feet in width, and an additional 
quantity of one mile on each side thereof, for the 
construction of it; and im case that portion ot the 
land within said lateral lines, so granted, showd 
have been previously sold, the proceeds of the sale 
were to be paid over for the same object. These hap- 

ened that some of the lands w thin these limits had 
Peen previously 
had obtained up to 1820; and the payments, AS re- 
quired by law, not being made, they became subse- 
quently forfeited; and thereupon the State took pos- 
session of, and sold them, and executed deeds to the 
purchasers, This office has decided that these lands 
reverted to.the United States, and that the State of 
Ohio had no right to seize and so dispose of them; 
and in this they have been fully sustained by the 
decision of the supreme court of that State. As, 
however, this matter is one of long standing, and in 
the mean time the purchasers from the State have 
made valuable improvements upon the premises, and 
to sell them would be attended with an Immense sac- 
rifice to individuals, the sale has been postponed 
until some action can be bad, which will do justice 
to all the parties interested. The purchasers have 
yecently addressed communications to this office, 


i 
i 
l 


t 


j 


li the prosecetion ofa geological survey, thus devel- 
sold under the credit system which =: 
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very naturally manifesting the liveliest solicitude in 
the case; and the legislature of Ohio, duly apprecia- 
ting the difficulty, has called to their aid her repre- 
sentatives in Congress, by the adoption of resolu- 
tions of instruction. It is very desirable to this of- 
fice that it should be brought to a close, as it is pe- 
culiarly of a nature to increase in intricacy and vex- 
ation. ee 

In the State of Indiana, as in Ohio, the only con- 
siderable body of land remaining to be brought into 
market is in an Indian reserve. The Miamies of 

„the Wabash entirely disposed of this reserve to the 
general government’ by treaty of 28th November, 
1840, reserving to themselves five years from that 
time to remove; and consequently, by this restric- 
tion, it cannot be kept much longer out of the mar- 
ket. It contains 983,892 acres, 1s very fertile, and 
eligibly situated, and should be attached to some 
land district at once, that steps may be taken by 
this office, in due season, to place. it in the posses- 
sion of those who will cultivate and improve it. 
The Wabash and Erie canal passes throngh the 
northern portion of it—a work, it will be recollected, 
which has been sustained alike, and now nearly 
consummated, by the liberality of the general gov- 
ernment and the enterprise of that State. There re- 
mains, however, a considerable balance claimed of 
the former, under the stipulations between them. 
By the act of Congress of 2d March, 1827, for and 
in consideration of certain benefits to be derived by 
the general government, the half of five sections is 
granted to the State on each side of the canal, from 
one end thereof to the other, to be taken in alternate 
sections. It seems that when this grant was set 
apart, the allowance made was from point to point, 
onastraight line between the extremes, without 
calculating for the sinvositics of the canal, which 
would make it about 100,000 acres more. ‘This of- 
fice has been written to on the subject by the officer 
of that State having charge of the work, and who 
has been advised that nothing can now be done 
without further legislation. 

In Illinois, all the public lands have been brought 
into market, except some suspended tracts, chiefly 
in the Quincy and Dixon land districts, some small 
islands in the same not yet surveyed, and the lands 
in the mineral region—the latter amounting to 242,~ 
409 acres. The mineral lands, so far as they have 
been reserved by the War Department, are, of 
course, under its control and supervision; but there 
is a branch of the subject entitled to very earnest 
consideration, which has claims upon the Treasury 
Department also. Mineral lands have, in some in- 
stances, been sold, which were not reserved or 
known as such to this office at the time, and the 
purchase money paid in; and upon this office being 
advised that their mineral properties were discovere 
previous to the sale, the law imposed the duty of sus- 
pending the patents. Numerous patents of this char- 
acter are now, and for years have been lying in office; 
an ineumbrance which it has not the power in any 
manner to get rid of. The law prohibits the issue 
of the patent, and the purchaser refuses to take back 
his money; and the land cannot be re-offered for 
sale, because it is mineral; and thus it is that this 
office can make no progress inany direction, and so 
it will continue to be until some mode is adopted for 
settling the rights of the parties. In the mean time, 
the purchasers are, in many cases, occupying the 
premises, and exhausting their mineral resources, 
doubtless much to the annoyance and injury of 
those who were lessees under the general governe 
ment, and, in the same proportion, diminishing the 
valne of the tracts which are leased. i 

In Michigan, provision has been made by law to 

| prevent the recurrence of this evil, by authorizing 


oping the mineral resources of the country as the 
| lineal surveys grogress. In pursnance of the act of 
Congress on the subject, a contract has been entered 
| into with Douglass Houghton, esq., the State geolo- 
gist of Michigan, to make a survey, in this manner, 
of about eighty townships of the public lands south 
of Lake Superior—a region where, it is believed, 
lead and copper may be found; and, according to 
the reputation of it, both in abundance. Time has 
not yet sufficiently elapsed for this office to receive 
any returns from this experiment. Great confidence 
is entertained that it will be attended with success; 
but as the time and expense it takes are greatly be- 
yond those requirements in the ordinary lineal sur- 
veys, it can only be recommended where the indica- 
tions afford certain promise that mineral will be 
found. I regret to communicate that the errors and 
frauds in the surveys in this State which occurred in 


Senate and H. of Repas 
1837 and 1838, in townships north and west of Sagar 
naw bay, have.not yet been fully corrected... All the 
means atthe disposal of this office have been,ap; 
plied to that object; and it is believed there has been 
every practicable promptitude compatible with the 
discharge of other duties in that quarter. It must 
have been as much a source of vexation here as to 
the citizens there, that these troubles should have.in- 
terrupted their onward course; but they are not 
suchas can at all times be guarded. against, being 
the result of bad appointments upon recommenda- 


| tions too easily obtained. This difficulty, however, 


has not had the effect of arresting general operations 


in this State in surveys and sales, which have.gone 


on regularly. About one-third of it is.yet unsur; 
veyed; and, of course, has not been proclaimed. for 
sale, consisting of 23 townships in the southern, and 
the whole of the northern peninsula. 

In Missouri, about one-fifth of the territory is in 
this last-mentioned: condition, embraced in a.dis- 
trict of country extending from the northwestern 
corner of the State to the rapids of the Des Moines, 
and lying in the southwest part of the State,on 
White and St. Francis. rivers, and in the copper 
region on Current river. In. the Platte .. district 
there. was a deep feeling manifested. respecting the 
location of certain pre-emption lands made by. the 
agent of the State to satisfy, in part, the grant by 
the act of Congress of 4th September, 1841. Itas 
true, the lands of the pre-emptors became forfeited 
by their failure to make entry by the day of public 
sale; but there were circumstances which forced 
themselves upon the consideration of this office, and 
induced it to suspend its action, that the legislative 
authority, if it deemed it expedient, might interpose 
and dispose of the case. The season for this, how- 
ever, passed away, and this office found itself still 
in unmolested possession of the subject. It was 
then felt to be a duty to resume the consideration of 
it, and the result has been, that instructions were 
prepared and despatched to the Platte office, which 

ave led, it is believed, toa satisfactory adjustment 
of the whole matter. About 200,000 acres have 
since been reported to this office from that district of 
country as selected for the State; all of which, a 

few tracts excepted, have been examined and ap- 

proved. Thereis a difficulty in this State still pend- 
ing, and of a general character, which should cerr 
tainly be put in some train of adjustment, and in 
which the State of Kentucky is equally interested 
with that of Missouri. Wolf island, siwated in the 
Mississippi river, about 16 miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, and containing 5,473 acres, was. sur 
veyed in 1823 under the orders of this office, asa 
part of the Jackson land district in Missouri, and 
was offered for sale in June, 1835, under the procla» . 
mation ofthe President of the March preceding, 
and portions of it were sold in 1835, 1836, and 1837. 
In November, 1837, this office was advised, for the 
first time, that the State of. Kentucky claimed 
this island as being within her jurisdiction; and that, 
on the 13th of the same month, under a special act 
of her legislature, passed in the winter of 1836-37, 
she had actually sold it. As. the question of juris- 
diction between the States, and of property be- 
tween the State of Kentucky and the general gov- 
ernment, depended upon the locality of the main 
channel of the river at. that place, instractions were 
given to the surveyor general to have the proper ex- 
aminations made to ascertain this fact, and also a 
proper inquiry whether the channel had undergone 
any change since 1783. . The report of that officer 
has been received, accompanied by a map and sun- 
dry statements to sustain it; from which it appears 
that the chaunelof the river is on the eastern side 
of the island, and, of conrse, that the latter‘is not 
within the jurisdiction of Kentucky. ‘As it is dee 
sirable, howevet,to avoid as much as possible all 
cause of invitation, I have thought it best that the 
sales should continue suspended until the question 
could be svttled in some mode, to be determined on 
by the parties interested. ‘ 
fn Arkansas, one-fourth of the territory has not 
heen offered for sale. in addition to what has 
been the present year, 355,000 acres more would 
have been proclaimed for sale, if the plats,. which 
only reached this effice the last month, had been re- 
ceived in time. About 113,000 acres of other lands 
inthe northern border of the State, and south of 
White river, are embraced by the mineral region 
and await the final action of Congress; and the bal- 
ance consists of bodies of land in the north, between 
White and Arkansas rivers; on the St. Francis, in 

A 

the northeast;on the Ouachita and Salinerivers, in the 
south; and in the district of country contiguoug tg 


pes 


œ 
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the western boundary of the State. Of the lands 
set apart for the .satisfaction of Spanish claims, 
there remain unlocated about 45,000 acres; 
and as the time has clapsed for the presen- 
tation of them by innocent purchasers, as by 
law.provided, there does not seem to be any neces- 
sity for the continuonce of the reservation. There 
is also the Hot Springs reservation of 2,560 acres, 
within the limits of which attempts have been made, 
by various persons, to. acquire an interest; but 
whose claims have been, in all cases, rejected by 
this office. These springs, it is presumed, were re- 
served upon the supposition of their peculiar value; 
and as, from the lapse of time, this must have been 
fully tested, the final disposition of them might now 
be made with safety to the public interest; and if 
restored to the mass of public lands, the question 
would arise; whether they should be disposed of in 
like manner, or by special sale. 

In Louisiana, although there has been as much 
money expended in surveys as in any other of the 
States containing the public domain, nearly a third 
of the territory is still out of the market. The pub- 
lic lands are situate in the Opelousas and southeastern 
districts, along the gulf coast and Sabine river; 
and east of the Mississippi, south of lakes Borgne, 
Pontchartrain, and Maurepas. It will be recellected 
that in this State there are numerous and extensive 
private land claims, which from time to time have 
interposed to keep back the regular action of this 
office, and occasionally ‘caused it great embarrass- 
ment. In such a straggle for individual rights, pur- 
porting to be on grants which had passed from gov- 
ernment to government, and through successive 
generations, an uneertainty sometimes obtains,which 
of itself has the effect to unhinge any settled plan of 
operations. To this may well be added, that in 
one entire land district, frauds in the public surveys 
were detected of such a magnitude as to require a 
thorough resurvey. This (the Greensburg district) 
will, it is hoped, soon be in a condition to be opened 
again to purchasers,—this office being assured that 
every effort is making with the means specially ap- 
propriated at the last session of Congress to place it 
upon that footing. Applications for repayment in 
this district, as authorized and directed by the act of 
29th August, 1842, on account of the difficulties al- 
Juded to, (all of which are of many years’ stand- 
ing,) have been made to this office to the amount of 
$141,455, and reports submitted to you in every 
case; afew suspended defective ones excepted, of 
which the parties have been advised. In many of 
them, the evidence was voluminous and complex— 
the parties claiming under judicial sales, transfers, 
and other proceedings, peculiar to the laws of 
Louisiana; and the adjustment, therefore, has been 
attended with great labor and difficulty at this office, 

` and, of itself, has given rise to an extensive corres- 
pondence. 

In Mississippi, there are some lands in the Gren- 
ada and Columbus districts, and also south of the 
thirty-first degree of latitude, (in all, about 62 town- 
ships,) where the sales are now suspended—the 
former to await the decision of the board of com- 
missioners on the Choctaw claims, and the latter the 
location of private land claims; and these are the on- 
ly lands which have not been brought into the mar- 

ket in that State. And in Alabama, there are about 
three townships lying south of the thirty-first de- 
gree of latitude, also suspended for the location of 
private land claims, which. make the entire balance 
of public land within her jurisdiction which has not 
been brought into market. 

In making this reference to the States having por- 
tions of the public domain within their borders, it 
will be perceived that it is intended to give a 
general idea of their present condition in that re- 
spect, demonstrating that the policy alluded to has 
been observed. It will not be inferred that the 
public sales, which must have frequently taken 

lace to have brought such immense masses of pub- 

ic land into the market, succeeded each other in 
consequence of the lands heing sold which had been 
previously offered. On the contrary, large quanti- 
ties of public land were at each time still in the 
market, and upto this day sontinue to be in all 
the States mentioned. And I may add, that, apart 
from other considerations, the present established 
- ‘policy of the government, in selling the public lands 
by pre-emption, seems to require that they should 
be brought into market progressively with the set- 
tlements; for, unless this course is pursued, conflicts 
in, title, combinations among bad men, and com- 
plaints:among all, are the inevitable consequence. 
dn the Territories of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Flor- 
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ida, every necessary attention has been paid, with 
the means furnished, to provide in season for the 
swelling tide of emigration. Extensive sales were 
held in Wisconsin in October last, and are now ad- 
vertised in Iowa, to take place there in January and 
February next. 
representations from its officers in Wisconsin, in cam- 
mendation of the soil and general advantages of that 
country; and that extensive tract situate in Iowa, 
south of the “Neutral Ground,” and stretching 
westwardly to the Indian boundary, is represented 
to be very fertile, and to be settling with “unprece- 
dented rapidity.” The latter will be put under sur- 
vey at the earliest day after an appropriation is had; 
and it is believed that, in order to meet the public 
demand, the surveys should be kept up with as lit- 
tle intermission as possible in both Territories. Du- 
ring the surveys of the last season, a valuable dis- 
covery of copper ore was made in Wisconsin, be- 
tween the Kickapoo and Mississippi rivers. 

In Florida, the sales have been very circumscribed, 
as it was thought probable her citizens had not 
sufficiently recovered from their Indian troubles to 
be prepared for them, and it might have had the 
effect of throwing her choice lands into the hands of 
distant capitalists. From the surveys alréady re- 
turned, and those now in progress, heavy sales may 
be expected thefe in the course of the coming year. 
The act of 15th June last, amendatory of the 
“Florida armed occupation act,” has afforded salu- 
tary relief in many instances; and although there 
may be a few cases of hardship not within its pur- 
view, these, as they may come up, will present fair 
subjects for legislative relief. Whilst on this sub- 


ject, I beg leave to renew the recommendation in 


my last annual report, that provision be made by 
law for remunerating the local officers in Florida 
for their arduous duties incident to the proceedings 
under that act; and that a table of fees be established 


for all the local land offices, to prevent the renewal of ` 


complaints by our citizens, of having to pay charges 
unauthorized by law—sometimes reasonable enough 
in amount, but in other onerous and extortionate. 
‘The boundary line between this Territory and the 
State of Georgia stil remains unsettled, after various 
efforts, commencing twenty years back, directed to 
that object by Congress, the State, and this office. 
It is a matter of interest to the General Land Office, 
inasmuch as the surveys eannot be closed in that 
quarter until the line is established. The bounda- 
ry-line between this Territory and Alabama is also 
unsettled, never having been ascertained by actual 
survey; and this office has been informed that there 
is a strip of country between them, over which 
neither the State nor the Territory exercises juris- 
diction, designated the “Neutral Ground.” 

In general reference to the public domain in both 
the States and Territories mentioned, it may be es- 
timated that within the limits of the treaty of 1783, 
with Great Britain, 74,024,742 acres have been sold; 
of 1803, with France, 16,550,121 acres; and of 1819, 
with Spain, 877,381 acres. And in connection with 
this statement, a skeleton map has been prepared, 
and hereto annexed, showing in colored lines the 
respective limits referred to. 

The aggregate receipts from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands in the States and Territorics mentioned, for 
the present calendar year, estimating for a portion 
of the last quarter, are $2,194,555—being over those 
of the preceding year $178,510; and of the year 
preceding that, $776,583. The respective sums re- 
ceived from individuals have, for the most part, 
been small, corresponding, of course, with the size 
of the tracts sold, as before referred to; and as proof 
that they were paid in cheerfully, without produ- 
cing distress or embarrassment In any quarter, it 
need only be mentioned that there is not a single 
instance, during the whole year, of an application 
for the postponement ofa public land sale. Indeed, 
as it may be easily supposed, the sales by the gen- 
eral government would have been greater, but for 
those of the States—the act of Congress of Septem- 
ber 4, 1841, granting lands to certain States therein 
mentioned, having enabled them to enter into the 
land market, and, to some extent, to compete with 
the general government. The selections of the States, 
in satisfaction of the five-hundred-thousand-acre 
grant here referred to, are not yet completed. The 
process is necessarily tedious, in consequence of 
the numerous conflicts which occur, and the 
great accuracy required to  prevént confusion 
and miscalculation. As far as they have been re- 
ported to this office, and found correct, they have 
been’ submitted to you, and received your approv- 
al. The whole amount actually granted to the 


This office has received continued 
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States by that actis 2,809,085 acres,—Ohio and In- 
diana having previously received their complement; 
and of this amount, 1,528,887 acres have been se- 
lected and approved; and further selections of 416,- 


-356 acres have been made and reported to this office, 


but not approved, in consequence of various con- 
flicts, and the absence of approved plats—difficulties 
which it is expected will soon be removed. - All the 
the States entitled by the act have selected lands in 
pursuance of it, except the State of Alabama, which, 
so far, has declined making any selections. The 
balance due, to make- up the complement of that 
State, is 100,000 acres. 

Bounty lands to soldiers of the last war—at least 
so far as issuing certificates of location—have, since 
my last report, been disposed of to the amount of 
20,753. acres. In discharging that older debt of a 
military character, but little has been done; the 
lands to satisfy Virginia military warrants being ex- 
hausted, and the scrip. authorized all appropriated, 
but in some instances yet to be paid out. The 
claims remaining on the files of this office, and con- 
sidered good, and on which nothing has been paid, 
are 305 in number, and call for 239,698 acres. 
Claims under the denomination of “private land 
claims” being such as have emanated from foreign 
governments before the transfer of jurisdiction, have 
continued to receive all possible attention. The 
confirmed claims are patented whenever it can be 
done safely upon the reports made, and the returns 
from the local offices. ‘They impose a heavy labor 
upon this office, in the shape of correspondence with 
persons interested, in preparing special instructions 
as to the surveys, and in adjusting conflicts of every 
imaginable description. In the Chickasaw cession 
of 1832, partlying in Mississippi, and partin Alabama, 
(sales in which are under the graduation system, as 
required by treaty stipulations,) the aggregate’ 
amount of sales at the district office in that cession, 
from the commencement of operations in 1836 to 
the end of the third quarter of the present year, is 
3,372,418 acres—$3, 149,562; and including sales of 
orphan lands made at that office, and for purchased 
lands and Indian reservations, 17,475 patents have 
béen issued. All the lands in that cession not. cov- 
ered by Indian reservations, have been brought into | 
market, with the exception of a few fractional tracts 
on the boundary-line between that and the Choctaw 
cession, 

I submit herewith the entire reports of the sur-' 
veyors general, preferring to give them in this man- 
ner, to avoid doing them injustice, and the public in- 
terest an injury. They are confined, of course, to 
the surveys and public lands within their respect- 
ive districts. The amount of public lands not: in- 
cluded in their districts, lying in the northwestern 
territory east of the Rocky mountains, and exclu- 
sive of the ceded lands in Lowa, is nearly 500,000,000 
of acres; and west of the Rocky mountains, up to 
49° of latitude, 218,536,320 acres, and to latitude 
54° 40°, 323,176,320 acres. a 


The surveyors general have at times been very 
much annoyed by their deputies, who have not 
been backward in preferring complaints to this of- 
fice as to the manner in which they have been paid 
for their services. To prevent this for the future, 
and at the same time to avoid censure upon the of- 
fice, and consequent odium upon the government, a 
new mode has been recently adopted of making dis- 
bursements on account of surveys. . Instead of ad- 
vancing large sums, as heretofore, to the surveyors 
general, to be paid out by them for surveys, the 
deputies are paid direct from this place, by treasury 
warrant in each case, as their work is received at this 
office properly approved. An additional recom- 
‘mendation to this change is its per‘ect security 
against the loss of the public money; although, as it 
respects the surveyors gencral now in the public 
service, there is certainly no occasion for this re- 
mark, having promptly accounted in proper season, 
and nothing being lost by them. The surveyors 
general, and the registers and receivers, one hundred 
and thirty in number, are at all seasons furnishing 
from their respective districts the materials which 
keep this office in constant employment. From one 
end of the year to another, it has but little relaxation, 
and knows no respite. Besides the immense mass 
of litigated cases growing out of the private land 
claims and pre-emptions, and some other branches 
of business connected with the public domain, re> 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the land laws, and 
a close obsefvation of the judicial decisions respect- 
ing them, there is a vast deal of labor which makes 
no display, and for which the clerks engaged in ij 
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are not generally rewarded with the credit they are 
entitled to. 

The nature of the land system. requires that, at 
each of the local land offices, as well as at the Gen- 
eral Land Office, there should be kept what are de- 
nominated “tract books,” wherein spaces are pre- 
pared for each tract, or legal subdivision of land, in 
each section or fractional section, numbered seriatim 

„in each township, and in the regular order of town< 
ships in every range. In the spaces so prepared, 
are entered all the necessary particulars of sale of the 
corresponding tract when made. These books were 
originally opened for all time, under the provisions 
of law then existing; but have been materially af- 
fected by subsequent legislation, either of a special 
or general nature—special, as when the boundaries 
of land districts have materially , modified, and a 
body of land detached from one district and made 
to form a portion of one or more adjoining districts; 
general, as when by the act of 5th April, 1832, ad- 
mitting of the more minute subdivisions of sections 
into quarter quarters, the books which had been, 
prepared for entries of half-quarter sections only 
under previcus legislation, became necessarily liable 
to innumerable interlineations between the origi- 
nal spaces, which, in progress of time, together with 
wear and tear consequent on long use, as may read- 
ily be supposed, have materially impaired, and in 
some instances destroyed, their usefulness. In the ex- 
ercise of its supervisory power, this office has deemed 
it a duty to afford relief to the local offices in all ca- 
ses where the exigency demanded, by renewing the 
tract books rendered unavailable from the causes 
stated—thereby incurring the heavy labor of post- 
ing up the entire operations of many land districts 
from the period of their institution. Thus, within 
the last three years, there have been prepared here, 
and furnished to local offices, renewed tract books 
of this description, amounting to nearly fifty folio 
volumes, and containing upwards of fifty thousand 
full descriptive entries of sales; and, during the same 
period, all the new land districts which have been 
instituted, have also been furnished with original 
tract books prepared here, to enable them at once to 
commence their operations. These labors, so essen- 
tial to the well-being of the system and the good of 
the public service, are, it will be perceived, of a 
character not liable to enter into any public estimate 
of the duties performed at this office. 

Among the various duties of the office, there is 

erhaps none of more general interest than the ad- 
justment of its accounts—none in regard to which 
you may more especially expect to be informed in 
a report of this character. As you. are aware, the 
receivers of the land offices are held to a rigid re- 
sponsibility in forwarding to this office monthly 
statements and quarterly accounts, Al these ac- 
counts have been settled up to, and including, the 
third expired quarter of the present calendar yoar, 
and sent from this office to that of the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury for his action, 

Very respectfully submitted. a 

THOS. H. BLAKE, Commissioner. 

Hon. Grorcs M, Biss, 

Scerctary of the Treasury. 


REMARKS OF MR. KENNEDY, 


OF INDIANA, 


In the House of Representatives, December 20, 1844— 
In Committee of the Whole House—in answer 
to Mr. C. B. Surri’s remarks on the bill to regu- 
late the collection, safe-keeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys. 


Mr. C. B. Surru, of Indiana, having resumed his 
seat, after charging the democracy, and especially 
those of his State, with using deception in the 
avowaland discussion of the issues presented to 
the people in the late presidential campaign— 


Mr. KENNEDY rose, and said he had not in- 
tended to enter into this debate, nor was that the in- 
tention with which he had now risen; but he felt 
himself bound, in justice to the democracy of In- 
diana, to clear them from some of the charges 
which his colleague (Mr. C. B. Smra] had made 
or insinuated against them, of not having fairly and 
clearly, before the people, met the issues resented 
in the late presidential campaign. He had thought 
that, of all the States in this Union, the democracy 


of Indiana were entitled to the credit—as credit it is- 


—of fighting that battle on principle, and on princi- 
ple alone. There was no question atissue, which 
divided the two parties of the country, that was in 
the slightest degree evaded in the State of Indiana. 
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There was no democratic candidate fer elector— 
there was no democratic member now occupying or 
entitled to a seat upon this floor—there was no dem- 
ocratic speaker that he had heard, or heard of—in 
short, there was no democrat in the State,- that, at 
any time, or at any place, repudiated any one of 
the great ‘principles or administrative measures of 
the democratic party. And if, as his colleague had 
complained, there was any time or place that 
the great question of the independence of the 
treasury was not sufficiently discussed before 
the electors, it was because the friends of his col- 
league were not ready or willing te discuss that 
question; for the democrats, speakers and writers, 
were ready, at all times and at every place, to meet 
their opponents upon that as well as every other is- 
sue. So far as that question was concerned, how- 


ever, he was free to say that it had not been the . 


leading or main question under debate in Indiana, 
for the simple and single reason that they could 
not bring their opponents up to the scratch. 

In the late campaign, he said, the democratic party 
were brought per force to rely upon the strength of 
those great principles which are the life and soul 
of the people’s party in this country. The main 
reason of this necessity grew out of the fact that 
their candidate was selected from the private walks 
of life; he had no epaulette glory surrounding his 
name; he had not been (as was the case with his 
competitor) fruitlessly seeking the presidency for 
the last twenty years; enlisting in his support the 
office-seekers and political hucksters who pollute 
and defile the party to which they attach themselves, 
and who are ever ready and willing to shout for, 
and sing in every conceivable poetic measure, the 
name of their rallying chief. 0; the democratic 
party had for a candidate a plain, unobtrusive 
man; and on the flag which he bore at the head 
of the column was plainly and intelligibly written in 
flaming letters of light, the principles of the demo- 
cratic party. And the people—ay, the people 
of the country rallied round and sustained that ban- 
ner, not so much for the love of the man who was, 
for the time being, delegated to bear it, as for the 
glorious truths which were written upon its ample 
folds. True, the democrats of Indiana did not 
advocate “free trade,” as the whigs pretend to un- 
derstand that term. But they did advocate the doc- 
trine which is common to the party from the ex- 
treme caatern verge of Maine to the Rio del Norte; 
n doctrine which can be summed up in one single 
sentence—a tariff for revenue, furnishing such pro- 
tection as will result as an incident from that basis 
of taxation. Such is the doctrine, not only of the 
democrats of Indiana, but of the Union. Beyond 
this, the demoeracy never have and never will go; 
because more than this is unjust and as well as un- 
called for. On the question of the government’s 
connection with the currency, they were opposed to 
a United States bank, or any association of banks 
into which the treasure of the nation was to be 

oured for the use of shavers, speculators, or stock- 
jobbers, managed and controlled by a set of irre- 
aL Se money sharks, who, after using the peo- 
ple’s money for years, when the proper time arrives 
for a grand blow-up, knock out the bottom of 
the corrupt and corrupting institutions, letting 
the remnant of the people’s money sink in the com- 
mon wreck of their explosion. The people of In- 
diana are against any more of such fixins; and, asa 
necessary consequence, they are in faver of an in- 
dependent treasury, depending more upon strong 
laws, with wholesome penalties and solvent bonds, 
than locks and keys and strong boxes for the safe- 
keeping and safe disbursement of the public 
moneys. 

So far as the comparatively new and transcend- 
ently great question of reannexation of Texas 
was concerned, the democracy of Indiana have taken 
the clear and decided ground of immediate annex- 
ation. True, they had no desire to act without 
the consent of the people, or in violation of good 
faith with Mexico, or in contravention of the law of 
nations. The democracy of Indiana, however, believe 
that when the people of the Union and citizens of 
Texas have given their consent, there is no power 
on earth authorized to forbid the banns; and they 
will suffer no government, great or small, to inter- 
meddle with their concerns; much less will they 
heed the protest of England’s Queen er the threats 
and gasconade of Mexico’s tyrant. From these 
positions he assured his colleague the Indiana de- 
mecracy would never shrink. Of “Pisgah’s Mount,” 
about which his colleague had so feelingly and elo- 
quently discoursed, he confessed he knew nothing. 


{Laughter.] Nor should he ever attempt ‘thea 
cent of that mount to look after either “the valle’ 
of free trade” or the promied land of “hig 
protection.” [Renewed laughter.] The idea ap- 
peared to him to be too full of “poetry”. for a plain 
man like hirn, who was ever content with humble 
prose. He must be permitted to to say, however, 
that he feared his colleague, instead of -viewing the 
land of promise from ‘Pisgah’s top,” had been 
looking up the valley of Salt river. [Great laughter.] 
And that, he feared, would be about as near the 
“promised land” as his colleague’ would ever get. 
Roars of laughter.] But to be serious, he:assared 
his colleague that, in the late canvass, which resulted 
in the election of James K. Polk, (to whom he 
hoped before long to be able to introduce his col- 
league, that he might in future know who James 
K. Polk was,) tke, democracy dealt not in poetry; 
they held out no extravagant hopes of getting “two 
dollars a day and. roast beef.” On the contrary, 
they labored diligently to impress on their minds 
this plain and eternal truth—that no positive good 
can even be expected of any government; that the’ 
perfection of human government is, if possible, to 
prevent evil from being done. That the great ob- 
ject and aim of our glorious institutions are to. pre- 
vent one man from in any manner trespassing upon: 
the rights of his fellow, leaving the liberty of each 
as full and entire as is consistent with the protec- 
tion of the whole. ‘That each should be, 
without let ‘or hindrance, suffered to pursue 
his own individual happiness and fortune in his 
own selected mode, provided that in so doing he 
trespass not on the rights of others. These were 
the theories they taught, and the doctrines they 
preached; the fruits of which would be, when hon- 
estly put into practice, to secure to every laborer in 
the country the full amount of the product of his 
honest toil, deducting only what was necessary to 
keep his government in successful operation. 

there was one other remark of his colleague to 
which he wished to refer. He says: “There is in 
this wide world a great deal of humbug.” A truer 
declaration he never made. This article called 
“humbug” is in great demand, being used as a pie 
cipal ingredient in most of the transactions of life, 
but in none more than in our political campaigns, 
and our declarations as to what issues the event hag 
settled; and whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the declaration that the election of General Harrison 
in 1840 wasa decision of the people against the “‘in- 
dependent treasury,” is one of the greatest humbugs 
of theage. Ifthe independent treasury law, as it 
was called, had been what it was represented by its 
enemies to be, there would have been no need of a 
decision of the people against it; for no person 
would have been for it, Why, sir, It was repre- 
sented to be a great treasury bank, swallowing 
up all the metallic currency of the country, and is- 
suing out its bills instead. Many were the times 
that he had been faced by a young whigling, with 
a treasury note in his hand, with the declaration. of 
“here is one of the bills of your sub-treasury!? And 
no amount of argument was sufficient to convince 
him that treasury notes and the sub-treasury had no 
connection whatever with each other. The truth 
was, that in that contest there were many issues made 
up, many promises of reform made, and many 
‘“humbugs” practised. ‘‘Change! change! was 
constantly rung in the ears of the people, so much 
and so often that the honest masses of our voting 
population concluded that probably there was some~ 
thing wrong in the administrative measures of. the 
government, and, therefore, they would try. a 
“change.” And dearly have they paid. for that 
“change.” But my colleague may be disposed to 
ask if the people, in 1840, did not decide against the 
independent treasury bill. Did they, in 1844, decide in 
its favor? Truth requires the answer to be, they did 
not. Yet, although they did not decide in terms in 
favor of that measure, they have repeatedly decided 
against a United States bank, which I look: upon 
as the alternative; and so expressly have they repu- 
diated a connection of “bank and state,” that it is 


ʻa clear negative declaration that in future the gov- 


ernment money shall be kept and disbursed by gov- 
ernment agents, responsible to the authority of the 
people; so that no man can hesitate a moment as to 
the course he is to pursue. With this conviction, 
he would vote for the bill, at the same time that he 
would discountenance a fruitless consumption of 
time in its discussion. What he wanted was, econ- 
omy in act as well asin word. He wanted no time 
spent in mere party debate. The country was sick 
unto death with it already. He demanded, in the 
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name of the countrya little repose from the tur- 
rnoil of party excitement. The country wanted it, 
avid, wh ‘country would have it. 

ere honored with a seat on 


this foo: o sleađfast a hatred to silence, and 
coul thing but party acrimony when they 
spl onstituents, finding no other alterna- 
tiv e them at home, where they could 
J ‘their'gall at less expense to the nation. He 


Wished to say a few words to his political friends 
béfore he resumed his seat. It was this. They had 
á`great responsibility resting on their shoulders. 
‘The party, be it what one it might, which holds the 
veins of this government, have no time to spend in 
exulting over their opponents, of whom they have 
won this honorable but responsible position. The 
well being and happiness of eighteen millions of 
free, and at present happy, people depended, to a 
greater or less-extent, upon the fidelity with which 
they: performed their trust. They were all of one 
great family. If democrats prosper, whigs will 
prosper. If whigs suffer, democrats will suffer. Each 
party, as he religiously believed, was struggling for 
the public good. They only differed as to the 
proper means to bring about that (to all) desirable 
end. Tt was not in his nature to exult over his 
brethren, who, in the late struggle, had been so sig- 
nally overthrown; nor could he forget that the 
same hard fate had, no longer than four years ago, 
overtaken him and his friends. He recollected the 
exultation then made on him’ and how he then 
thought that if, in the course of Providence, he 
should again rise to the zenith, from the nadir of 
his then position, he would recollect the beauties 
of forbearance in the day of victory. 

One shore word to his friends: Go on in the 
straight-forward track of duty; faithfully discharge 
the responsible duties attached to your situations; 
treat your opponents as policy and duty both dic- 
tate—as brethren whose error was in the head in- 
stead of the heart; act as becomes the democratic 
party; and the honest and patriotic portion of the 
whig party, so soon as they become satisfied that 

our policy is right, and your hearts honest, will 
eave those who would keep them in a continual 
war with their fellows, for the purpose of arriving at 
their ends as leaders, and will join with the democrats 
in carrying out and perfecting this grorious govern- 
ment, which, by the. blessing of God, is yet destined 
to be the great sample and light of the human fami- 
ly wherever they may be situated on the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 


SPEECH OF: MR. McCLERNAND, 
x OF ILLINOIS. 

In the House of Representatives, Dec. 27, 1844—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to “reduce 
and graduate the price of the public lands.” 


Mr. MeCLERNAND, addressing the chairman, 
said— ` 

“Much had been already said, and well said, in 
support of the bill before the committee, and he did 
not! know that he could add anything very material 
to its success; but the relation he bore to the meas- 
ure'as the representative of a community deeply in- 
terested in its fate, made it proper, if not necessary, 
that'he should contribu:e his aid in its support by 
expressing’ his views. He would, therefore, do so 
as briefly and concisely as he was capable. It had 
been objected to the bill that it contemplated.a total 
subversion of the present land system—a system 
which should be preserved on account of its age and 
beneficent operation. He was willing to admit that 
the ptesent land system had been productive of 
many good effects; that it was judiciously Adapted to 
the state of the country at the time it was adopted. 
But he could not go so far as some gentlemen had 
who claimed for it a character of perfection and in- 
violability. On the contrary, he insisted, from his 

ersonal knowledge of its operation at present, that 
it had out-lived its usefulness and fitness, and ought 
now to be changed. This opinion was not the re- 
sult of a blind veneration for old institutions or aver~ 


sion to new ones; he did not permit such feelings to ` 


influence his judgment on any question of public 
policy,as seémed to have been the case with the op- 
ponents of the bill; but the course he deemed it his 
duty to take was the suggestion of his reason and 
reflection. i 

“He was willing to treat with becoming respect 
institations which had proved their ea! by time 
and experience, but was unwilling to subscribe-to 
the: ‘doctrine: that old. institutions should be pre- 


erved merely because they were old. He did not 
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belong to this antiquated school of political economy. 
The rule which he had laid down for his govern- 
ment, was to judge of every measure by its intrinsic 
merits, and act accordingly. If it was just and 
right, he would adhere tout; if not, he would reject it; 
and this (said Mr. McC.) is the only safe rule of legis- 
lation. It is the dictate of progressive democracy— 
tle spirit of the age, and the free principles which 
distinguish our happy institutions from the barba- 
rous despotisms of the dark ages. Itis the doctrine 
which gave impulse to the revolutionary struggle, 
which sustained it through alternating fortune, and 
finally crowned it with success. 

But why this sudden fear of innovation from the 
other side of the House? Why their dolorous dep- 
recations of any “change” of the present land sys- 
tem? Why their eloquent denunciations of any 
such purpose? Is it because there is something of 
fearful import in the word “change?” Willits effect 
be to invoke a curse upon the country? to call forth 
“gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” to frighten 
men out of their propriety? If so, why did these 
same gentlemen adopt the word as the “battle cry” 
of the “great whig party” in the presidential contest 
of 1840—the magic incantation by which “familiar 
spirits” 

“Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray,” 
were to be evoked from their midnight orgies and 
sorceries; the gutter, the grog shop, and the bacchan- 
alian rout, to the enactment of still more detestable 
scenes of mummery, idolatry, and debauchery in 
open day, to wage a crusade against democracy 
and to overthrow its benign institutions? 

Yes! the spirit of change was then on foot, and 
it went forth to conquer and destroy; the gods of 
democracy were thrown away, and reptiles and beasts 
were chosen to supply their place; and the “great 
whig party,” 

“Bowing, worshipped these as best beseemed, 
With midnight revelry obscene and loud; 
With dark, infernal, devilish ceremonies, 
And horrid sacrifice of human flesh 

That made the fair heavens blush.” 

“Change” was then the Dagon of fedcral idolatry; 
and it comes with bad grace from that party to 
deprecate it now. They sought for it then as the 
means of escape from aieeed evils; and the new 
States now seek it for the same purpose, as an es- 
cape from the evils of a land system which has ex- 
torted from their inhabitants $119,217, 326 44, asa 
penalty for conquering the savage wilderness to the 
arts of civilization, and for freighting the noble 
rivers of the West with the rich productions ofa 
virgin soil. This is the object for which the new 
States ask a change of the present land system— 
this is the grievance for which they ask redress, 
even although it should involve a change of a sys- 
tem claimed to be immaculate. But the assumption 
of the age and inviolability of the system cannot 
even claim the merit of truth in point of fact. It 
was admitted that a uniform mode of surveying 
and deriving title to the public lands from the govern- 
ment has prevailed from its foundation; but in all 
other respects, the land system has undergone fre- 
quent and material changes. Originally the small- 
est subdivision of land liable to purchase was 160 
acres; now it is 40; at one time the credit system 
prevailed; now cash payments are required; at one 
time pre-emptions were Zisallowed; now they are 
allowed; at one time the minimum price per acre was 
$2 25; now itis $1 25; thus showing that therigor of 
the system, as first established, has been from time 
to time relaxed according to the dictates of a pro~- 
gressive knowledge and liberty in regard to the 
subject, and the varying interests of the country. 
And what now is asked? Not the subversion of the 
system, as alleged, but merely a redaction and gradu- 
ation of price, according to the relative value of the 
lands. And isnot this just and right? Is not the 
simple proposition of itselfa conclusive argument 
in favor of the measure? So far from being hostile 
to the system, the friends of the bili may claim to be 
its best friends; they would perpetuate it by adapt- 
ing its provisions to suit the temper and exigencies 
of the country. They are opposed to distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands as douceurs among the 
States—in other words, to “distribution,” which is 
hostile to the objects of the present system: hostile 
to it, because it diverts the land revenue from its con- 
stitutional destination, and converts it into a fund 
to corrupt the States into an acquiescence in fed- 
eral abuses and usurpations; because its operation 
is to promote folly and speculation in the communi- 
ty, and extravagance and corruption in the govern- 
ment, and not the great objects ofextending our set- 


‘lements, multiplying freeholders, and: adding to the - 
national wealth, according to the design of acquiring © 
the public lands. ~ 7 Lh 
The measure proposed is not an “untried experi: 
ment,” as alleged; nor is it Hable to the objections 
which have been urged against it. The gentleman - 
from Vermont, (Mr. Cottamer,]: who objects 'to it 
as an experiment, seems to have forgotten ‘that 
Maine, a contiguous State, Has tested its wisdom 
and utility. In 1824 the legislature of that State ‘di. 
rected the unappropriated lands .in the. State to be 
offered for sale at 30 cents per acre, at the same 
time giving the seliler a prior right of purchase: ` 
Here Mr. Haman, of Maine, rose and said that 
the statement of the gentleman from Illinois was not 
exactly true. j pee f 
Mr. McCLersaxv. What does the gentleman 
from Maine mean to say? ; Me 
Mr. Hamu. Nothing offensive to the gentle- 
man from Illinois; only that the prices of the State 
lands in Maine are graduated according to their 
value-—that a prior ent of purchase is given to the 
actual settler, and that the State lands may ‘be paid 
for by work on the high roads, &. ; 
Mr. McCuernann. All this is very well. It 
corroborated the general statement he had made, 
and furnished an example worthy of the imitation 
of the government. ‘ 
Mr. McCrernanp, resuming the thread of his 
discourse, said: Nor will it be forgotten that North 
Carolina sold her inferior lands (some now worth’ 
$20 per acre) for from 5 to 10 cents per acre. Ken- 
tucky sold many of her best lands for 124 cents per 
acre. ‘Tennessee is now selling the waste lands in 
her limits for whatever they will bring; and New 
York and Massachusetts, and perhaps all the old 
States, have pursued the same general policy; so 
that the policy proposed is not an experiment, but 
has been acted on by the States, and ratified by their 
experience. 
nthe case of Tennessee, the lands referred to 
were offered for sale by the State undera law of' 
Congress, for a term of years, for 12} cents per 
acre, and after that they were to be sold for what 
they would bring; and no complaint of fraud, 
perjury, and monopoly, is ‘heard from that 
quarter. Now, after this example of wise 
and salutary munificence in regard to one State, 
shall an invidious discrimination be made against 
others? Shall we so far deviate from the. path of 
duty and propriety, as to prescribe different rules of 
justice for different States? Are we prepared to sa 
to the State of Tennessee, Take your lands and ‘sell 
them for what they will bring in market, whether” 
much or little, and account for the proceeds, (see act 
of Congress, approved 18th February, 1841,) and 
then turn to Hlinois and Missouri, and say to them, 
we will retain the control of your lands, and you 
shall not have them for settlement or any other pur- 
pose, unless you pay us $1 25 per acre? “Such in- 
Justice would be a reproach to any legislative body, 
and much more to a republican Congress, deriving 
its authority from the consent of the people, and 
specially charged and enjoined by. the charter of 
its existence to do justice to all its constituents. It _ 
would be equally derogatory to the character of the 
government, and unjust and dissatisfactory to the 
people. As much may be said in favor of gradua- 
ting the price of the jands. That policy has been 
tried on a large scale, under the authority of the. 
government, in the case.of the treaty of 1834 with 
the Chickasaw Indians, for the evacuation and sale of 
the lands lately held by them in the State of Missis- 
sippi. Itis a case directly in point, and fully illus- 
trates the advantages of the policy. The following 
is one of the articles of the treaty: 


Treaty with the Chickasaws for the vacation of their lands, 
and the graduation of the price to purchasers. 


“The lands, as surveyed, shall be offered at public sale, 
ata price not less than $1 25 per acre; and thereafter for 
one year, those which are unsold, and which shall have 
been previously offered at public sale, shall be liable to pri- 
vate entry and sale at that price. Thereafter, and for one 
year longer, they shall be subject to entry. and private sale 
at one dollar per acre. Thereafter, and during the third 
year, they shall be subject to sale and entry at fifty cents per 
acre. Thereafter, and during the fourth’ year, at twenty- 
five cents per acre; and aiterwards at twelve and a half 
cents per acre.” e 


Under the operation of this article, in the course 
of four years, more than 2,000,000 of acres of land 
were sold, and the small remnant notsold at the end 
of that time was readily disposed of for a fair 
equivalent, From this example-two important 
facts are derived: first, that ‘when'the- government 


| necks to settle, and not speculate on, the lands, a 
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graduation of their price is the means by which it 
would effect the object; second, that all lands of 


every description will soon find a market under such 
a system. ; 


“It is objected that the bill, should it become a law, i 


would diminish the revenues derived from the lands. 
Now, if this should turn out to be so, the fact would 
constitute no valid objection to the bill. To treat 
the-public lands asa source of pecuniary gain, or 
the means of speculation, is to degrade a great ques- 
tion, involving the highest considerations of national 
policy, to one of mere dollare and cents—to consider 
the government in the light of a land-jobber, rather 
than as a wise and beneficent patron of the interests 
and happiness of its citizens. But returning to the 
objection, 1t is without any foundation in truth. 
The “Committee on Finance” of the Senate, (the 
distinguished senator from Missouri, Mr. BENTON, 
at the head,) and the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
1839, reported a different opinion. The Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) expressed him- 
self in this language: 


“Ist. I think such a bill (to reduce and graduate the priee 
of the public lands) would, during a few years, (say five to 
ten,) increase somewhat the whole amount of sales and pro- 
ceeds from public lands. 2d. After that, I think its opera- 
tion would be to reduce somewhat the whole amount re- 
ceived, Consequently, its operation on the finances would 
not be very essential either way, looking to a series of 
years.” * > * * “In other respects, it would doubtless 
materially promote individual and public convenience.” 

The Committee on Finance held that— 


“Considering that these lands (the public lands) Jie dis- 
persed through nine States and one Territory; that they 
extend from the northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; that 
they lie intermixed with the cullivated lands of several mil- 
lions of farmers and planters, to whom they must be desi- 
rable, although of inferior quality, provided they can be ob- 
tained at prices adapted to their worth; the committee feel 
justitied in believing that the bill would accelerate their 
sale, and thereby supply the deficiency of a dechining revenue 
from customs; and therefore recommend the passage of the 
bill in a financial point of view, asa measure beneficial to the 
treasury, and coming opportunely to its aid.” 

“Such would be the dircet und immediate effect of the 
bill, Its indirect and consequential ettect would also be 
beneficial to the treasury, by bringing into use and cultiva- 
tion many millions of acres of land, now idle and unpro- 
ductive, contributing nothing to agriculture, but which, in 
private hands, would speedily be mado productive; and, in 
swelling the aggregate of national wealth, would augment 
the means of replenishing the treasury.” 

x * * * x + 


“The time has fully arrivod when the new States should 
have the use of these refuse lands for taxation, and their 
inhabitants should have the use of them for cultivation, and 
that the whole should become private property; and this 
can better be effected by reducing the price to the value of 
the lands, than by waiting indefinite terms of years for the 
lands to rise to the present minimum,”--See Senate Doc. No. 
14, vol. 1, 3d sessu, 25th Congress, 1838-9. 

Aside from these high authorities, what does our 
own observation and reflection teach us on the sub- 
ject? Those at all conversant with the subject, must 
know that the operation of the bill would be mainly 
confined to such lands as have been exposed to sale 
for many years without being sold. ‘Those remain- 
ing after the first selections made by the earliest 
class of emigrants to the new States, and their 
neighbors, friends, and relatives coming after them 
at a later day, for the most part too wet, barren, 
broken, and prairie lands, remote from timber, 
which will never sell for $1 25 per acre, as long as 
more valuable selections can be made at the same 
price. Affecting this description of lands chiefly, 
the only question of pecuniary gain arising for the 
consideration of the government is to determine be- 
tween holding on to these lands at a heavy expense, 
and selling them at once for their cash value. By 
one alternative, the lands would be withheld from 
sale for many years, and in the mean time, suffer 
much deterioration from the destruction of timber, 
the removal of quarries and the exhaustion of the 
soil; whilst by the other, their value would be re- 
alized at an early day. There are now about 
2,000,000 of acres of land in the Shawneetown land 
district, in the State of Illinois, which have been ex- 
posed to sale for thirty years, the interest on which, 
at 6 per cent., for the ‘same period, added to the 
aggregate amount of their value at fifty cents 
per acre, would be $2,800,000, or $300,000 
more than their present valuation, exclusive 
of the expense of the offices kept up for 
their sale. Yet it is urged that all lands are worth 
the present minimum, and ‘that therefore a_loss 
would accrue to the government if it should be 
reduced. This position, however, as those already 
noticed, is unsupported by the experience of the 
country. There are now about a million of acres 


of land in the State of Ohio, which have been offer- : 
ed. for sale for about forty years—a portion of which’ 


was first offered on a credit, but is yet unsold. In 
fact, the average price received for thé millions of 
acres sold from the dateof the present land system 
is but a fraction over $1 25 per acre—thus proving 
that the best lands will not bring more than the 
present minimum. The proposition is self-evident 
that inferior lands will not bring the present price, 
when the best will bring no more. The case is anal- 
ogous to that of a merchant, when he has -sold all 
of his stock save a remnant of refuse articles, as a 
prudent man he sells these for What Slog bring, 
without regard to established prices. 

poli of a prudent man in business, and it should 

e of a wise government. 

It is well ascertained that there is a large remnant 
of refuse lands in the States; the fact is rendered 
certain by the concurring testimony of two tests, 
which have been applied to them—Ist, the length 
of time they have been exposed to sale; 2d, the clas- 
sification of the lands, according to their value, from 
actual examination. From a report made at the 
last session of Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in answer to a resolution moved by my- 
self, it appears that the quantity of lands which had 
been offered for sale, for twenty years and upwards, 
in the nine new States, was 41,262,328 acres; and the 
whole quantity which had been offered for various 
periods, from five to twenty years and upwards, in- 
clusive, was 94,272,994 acres—less now, perhaps, 
about half a million. It appears, also, that the quan- 
tity of land reported, fit and unfit for cultivation, in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
the Territory of Florida, on the 30th day of June, 
1628, and the proportions sold and unsold in the 
same States and Territory on the 30th of September, 
1840, were as follows: 


Proportion fit for cultivation -~ - 20,437,964 
i unfit - . 26,438,012 
Proportion sold during the 12 years - 18,698,107 
si unsold nt the end of 12 years 29,978,763 


[House doc, No, 197, 1st sess, 26th Cong., vol. 1, 1843-4. 


Now both of these tests establish the fact that 
there are large quantities of refuse lands, the price of 
which must be reduced, if they are to be sold, And 
the fact is particularly worthy of attention, that the 
statement of the lands fit and unfit for cultivation, 
conaidering the large amounts of both classes, shows 
a striking correspondence between the quantity re- 
ported fit for cultivation in 1828, and the quantity 
sold from that period to 1840, and of course the 
quantity reported unfit and not sold at the end of the 
intervening twelve years. 

It has been said that the bill confers a monopoly 
on the present proprietors of land, by allowing hemn 
to urchase any additional quantity not exceeding 
320 acres. In estimating the force of this objection, 
it will be remembered that the privilege thus confer- 
red is to be exercised only for the purpose of adding 
to “an adjacent farm or plantation.” It can do no 
harm, and may be of great advantage in stimulating 
and promoting agricultural enterprise, The object 
of the provision is to protect the interests of a 
worthy and meritorious class of citizens—the pio- 
neers and hardy adventurers, who, at an early 
day, braved the perils and privations ofthe wilder- 
ness to find new homes; who, surrounded by diffi- 
culties and dangers, with strong arms and stout 
hearts laid broad and deep the foundations of a new 
empire, in the great valley of the West And is it 
not proper that their interests should be protected; 
that they should be allowed the humble privilege 
of extending their little farms by adding a limited 
quantity for the purposes of fuel, timber, water, 
pasturage, quarries, and to provide for their chil- 
dren? Gratitude, humanity, would say yes! Kin- 
dred tothis is another provision of the bill, which 
limits all purchases under it to those who intend to 
settle and cultivate the land. This provision is ques- 
tioned on the ground that it will stimulate agrieul- 
ture, which is said to be already too predominant; 
and because it discriminates between classes of the 
same community. This feature should commend 
the bill to favor, rather than excite opposition. It 
proposes a practical discrimination between the set- 
tler and the speculator—the man who buys land to 
inhabit and cultivate, and the man who buys it to 
sell for profit. The one is the honey-bee that con- 
tributes to the store of the hive; the other the drone 
that lives by robbing it. Hence the reason and 
propriety of the discrimination. Strike out this 
feature and there will be a re-enactment of the mem- 
orable scenes of 1837, °88, and °39, when whole 
counties and large districts of the new States were 
monopolized by mammoth land ‘companies for the 
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purposes of speculation, to the serious det ; 
the country. eee 

To avoid this great evil, and to do justice to the 
settler, this provision wasintroduced. But whatare 
the effects of agricultural labor, that it should not 
be stimulated and encouraged? Has its influence been 
injurious to the country, that it should be exeluded 
from the fostering care of the government?’ The. 
happy experience of the couiitry. ‘teaches. a different 


‘resuli—that it is the great interest of the communhi- ` 


ty. Within the last fifty years it has added nine 
new States to the Union; leveled the forest; sub- 
dued the rank grass of the prairies, anid peopled 
their broad extent with 7,000,000 of inhabitants. It 
has freighted the noble rivers of the West with its 
abundant treasures, and swelled our national com- 
merce to a magnitude that excites the envy. and ade 
miration of the world. Itis the strength of the me- 
chanic’s arm; the breeze which spreads the canvass 
of your ships; the sinews of war; the dispenser of 
hospitality, and the patron of liberty. ‘The govern- 
ment leans on it for support; and, Atlas like, it sup- 
ports all other classes and ‘interests of society. Yet 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vivrow] thinks we 
should not encourage agriculture. Mr. Clay said 
agriculture “needs no protection;” and this seems to 
be the doctrine of the federal party. ~The policy of 
that party is to favor another subordinate interest— 
to tax agriculture for the benefit of manufactures; to 
make the first the drudge and pack-horse of the lat- 
ter. Hence we find them voting fora high pro- 
tective tariff on one side, and against pre-emptions; 
o increase the price of the lands to the settler, and to 
make it the duty of the President to drive the set- 
tler from the public lands at the point of the bayo- 
net, if necessary, on the other. And hence, also, 
their opposition to the present bill. If it is wrong 
to stimulate agriculture, why is it not equally so to 
stimulate manufactures? If the true policy is to 
leave labor to seek its own employments and re- 
wards without interference on the part of govern- 
ment, then let the doctrine be fairly and fully car- 
ried out; let no invidious exceptions be made to a 
general rule. à 

The bill makes no distinction in favor of localities, 
as some gentlemen seem to suppose. It invites the 
citizens of all the States alike to come forth and 
partake of its benefits. The people of the West do 
not seek to monopolize the lands; what they want is 
population to develope the resources of their highly 
favored country; and they are more than willing to 
extend the hand of fellowship to any of their breth- 
ren of the old States who are willing to join them in 
effecting the noble enterprise. They would open 
their arms in particular to those who have lately 
fallen under the axe of federal proscription, for the 
free and conscientious exercise of the elective fran- 
chise-—-those who have been dismissed from employ- 
ment by the “loom aristocracy,” because, forsooth, 
they dared to vote for James K., Polk for the presi- 
dency. They would specially invite them to locate 
amongst them and share in the blessings of their 
rich lands, and the glory and independence of their 
triumphant democracy. In the great valley of the 
Mississippi they will find happy homes and conge- 
nial spirits; men whose ardent patriotism and high 
purposes will ever afford a guaranty of individual lib- 
erty and national independence. 

The manner in which the public lands were ac- 
quired, impose an imperative obligation on Congress 
to dispose of them on such terms as will insure their 
early and complete settlement. The government ac- 
quired them in one of two ways—by cession or by 
purchase. Those acquired by cession from the 
States, were ceded by them in pursuance of a rego- 
lution of the Congress of the confederation, which 
selomly stipulated that the lande thus acquired 
“shall be dispésed of for. the common benefit of the 
United States, and be settled and formed into distinct 
republican States, which shall become members of the 
federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence as the other States.” And 
the same objects and conditions were also expressly 
stipulated by several of the States in their deeds of 
cession. From which it appears that the cessions 
made were not made for the purposes of pecuniary 
speculation, nor that the disreputable office and prac- 
tices of the land-jobber might be shifted from the 
States on the general government; but that the lands 
might be “settled” and “formed” into’ republican 
States. This was the high purpose and ‘patriotic 
object of the cessions made, and not the venial and 
sordid motives of pecuniary gain. This having been 
thé-object.of cession, what now was the abject of 
acquiring the. vast domain held by purchase? - The 
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one assigned was the extension of the area of popu- 
lation; the enlargement of the Union by the addition 
of new States, “arid: the avoiding of collisions with 
foreign sovereignties erected on contiguous territory. 
Assumitig, then, this view of the subject to be cor- 
rect, how now are the public lands to be adminis- 
‘tered, in order to the attainment of the great object 
for which they were acquired? Can it be attained 
by“merely setting a price on them? 
task may be easily accomplished. It may 
be as well performed by setting. such a price as 
will prevent their sale, as one which will insure it; 
by offering them in quantities corresponding to the 
size of counties, as in 40-acre tracts. No; this is 
not the course to fulfil the solemn engagements of 
the government; but the true mode is to reduce the 
price of the lands to the ability of the settler to 
uy. By this policy you not only effect the settle- 
ment of the lands, but alsetincidentally force the sale 
` of large quantities of the best lands, at fair prices, 
now held up by monopolies for speculation, much 
to the injury of the country; whilst another effect 
would be to fill up our scattered settlements, strength- 
en our frontiers, and thereby lessen the expense of 
the military establishments kept up for their protec- 
tion. f 
As a measure tending to reduce the patronage and 


expenditures of the government, it is entitled to sup- 


pose. There is no other branch of the public ser- 
vice so prolific of these consequences as the admin- 
-istration of the public lands; and none more impe- 
riously demands reformation and retrenchment. 
There are ‘now spread over the new States and 
Territories sixty-six land. offices, one hundred and 
thirty-two registers and -receivers of the public 
lands, eight surveyors general, with a host of depu- 
ties, clerks, draftsmen, chain-carriers, and axe-men, 
supported at an annual expense of about $500,000. 
These officers, from the nature of their functions, 
are brought in contact with large masses of people 
in the new States, in reference to interests immedi- 
ately affecting the security of their homes and fire- 
sides. From this cause, and the further fact that 
they possess an intimate knowledge of all that re- 
lates to the public lands, their favor and information 
are considerations of great moment to both settlers 
and speculators; and, therefore, they have it in their 
power to exert an undue influence over the opinions 
and actions of these classes. The passage of the 
bill, by hastening the sale of the public lands, will, 
ina few years, cut off, or, at all events, materially 
reduce, this branch of patronage, and relieve the 
- new States from its baneful influence. Such a re- 
„sult certainly. would be desirable; and if we are to 
believe the daily denunciations hurled against exec- 
utive patronage, and the apprehensions expressed of 
its ultimate triumph over liberty, it is indispensable 
to the safety of the country. It is a fact which 
will hardly be denied, that few, if any, other govern- 
ments known to history, have made such rapid ac- 
quisitions of patronage and power as this. — Its ex- 
- perience has totally deceived. the expectations, of 
many of the most conspicuous actors in the work 
of its.creation, who expressed the fear that it would 
be too inefficient to answer the purposes for which 
it was instituted. Contrary to their expectations, a 
Splendor and attraction surround it, which 
eclipse the smaller lights of the States,and draw 
. from them the homage due a sovereign. Its more 
; conspicuous offices and higher rewards congregate 
. around it the ‘best talents of the country to sus- 
tain its encroachments, and a host ofexpectants, al- 
- ways ready to bow to its mandates, as the road to 
favorand preferment. Its civil and military depart- 
ments how muster an official corps of some hun- 
dreds of thousands—fed and clothed out of the treas- 
ury—quartered among the States as a military 
bod y—dependent upon executive favor for continu- 
ance in office, and subject to the will of a common 
head—the one-man power. The danger of such an 
influence extended throughout the Union, and con- 
` centred in one man, is too obvious fer commentary. 
It is enough to say that it is on the increase; and that, 
in a critical moment, it might prove fatal to liberty. 
The passage of the bill would reach and materially 
„reform the evil. It would simplify the machinery 
. of the government—tend to restrain its action with- 
in safe limits—withdraw an angry and expensive 
. subject oflegislation from the halls of Congress, and 
_ essentially relieve the States from. their pecuniary 
embarrassments, by accelerating settlements, and the 
period when- all the wasteland. within their limits 
will be liable to taxation. Many of the most emi- 
nent statesmen produced by the country have con- 
sidered the administration of the public lands one of 


If so, the | 


the most dangerous powers vested in the federal 
government. S 

Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia, in 1826, in re- 
ply to General Harrison in the Senate of the United 
States, said: 


“I wish that every new State had all the lands within the 
State, that, in the shape of receiv erships and other ways, 
these States might not be brought under the influence of 
this ten miles square: In other words, I wish that all the 
patronage of the land office was in the hands of the individ- 
ual States, and not in the hands of the general government. 
l am the friend of State rights, and will cut down the pa- 
tronage of this general ‘overnment, which has increased, is 
increasing, and must be iminished; or we, the States, shall 
be not only ‘shorn of out beams,’ sir, but ‘abolished quite. ” 

Mr. Van: Buren expressed himself as follows in 
the same place and year: 

“The subject of the public lands was becoming daily 
more and more interesting, and would occupy much time 
in legislation. It extended the patronage of the govern- 
ment over these Statesto a great extent; it subjected the 
States in which those lands were situated to an unwise and 
unprofitable dependence on the federal government, Mr. 
Van Buren said he should vote for every call on that sub- 
ject to enable those at some future day toact understand. 
ingly on it. No man could render the country a greater 
service than he who should devise some plan by which the 
United States might be relieved from the ownership of 
this property by some equitable mode. He would vote for 
a proposition to vest the lands in the States in which they 
stood on some just and equitable terms, as related to the 
other Statesof the confederacy. He hoped that, after hav- 
ing full information on the subject, they would be able to 
effect that great objeet. He believed that if those lands 
were disposed of at once to the several States, it would be 
satisfactory to all.” 

Mr. Tazewell, of Virginia, in 1828, said, in the 
same place: 

“That he was pleased with the plan of the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benton;] but he thought it ought to 
extend farther. He would wish to have the arrangement 
something like this: while the lands arc at the highest mins 
imum, one dollar, allow the actual settlers to have the pre- 
emption right at seventy-five cents; when they are at sev- 
ety-five cents, allow actual setilers to enter them at fifty 
cents; and so on, down to the lowest. This, he thought, 
would be productive ofa good effect, as it would he a con. 
tinued encousegement to actual settlers, and give them an 
advantage over other purchasers.” 

These were the enlarged and enlightened views 
entertained by Randolph, Van Buren, and Tazewell, 
men whose names were ranked among the proudest 
ornaments of the civil history of the country—men 
whose eminent talents had adorned these halls, and 
whose patriotic examples are worthy of imitation 
and praise. 

Mr. McC. called on the House, and particularly 
the gentlemen from Virginia and New York, to 
carry out the enlightened policy which had been 
recommended by these distinguished statesmen, 

Having said this much on the question imme- 
diately under consideration, it was proper (said Mr. 
McC.) to paya passing notice to an antagonist 
measure, the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the lands among the States, which was the 
latent cause of much of the opposition to the present 
bill. Distribution contemplates the continuance of 
the presen land system until all of the public lands 
are disposed of; without the one, the other would 
be nugatory. And what has been the immediate 
operation of the present system on the new States? 

Among other evils which have flowed from it, it 


has operated powerfully to retard the progress of 
their population, and the general improvement of 
More than a hundred millions of 
dollars have been drawn from them as the price of 


their condition. 


settlements and homes, which otherwise might 
have been applied to building towns and cities, 
making farms, opening canals, and constructing iron 
highways for the general profit and convenience, 
It ean hardly be doubted that the population of the 
West would be double what it is now, but for 
this continual and remorseless drain upon the 
slow accumulations of industry and economy. Nor 
that, if the millions which have been thus extorted 
were at the disposal of these States, they would now 
be abundantly able to pay all of their obligations. 
Oppressive as it has been on communities, it is even 
more unjust to individuals. Take the case of the 
pioneer, for example. He leaves the home of his 
fathers, and all of its stender endearments, and goes 
forth into the rude forests of the West. _ There he 
finds the lands of his government wild and valueless; 
to secure a home and. subsistance for himself and 
and family, he builds a log-cabin—opens a field and 
cultivates it in thé lonely independence of a hardy 
adventurer. The way is made clear for others who 
come after him—the foundation of a new empire is 
laid; and after all this, the speculator comes and 
forces him to choose between being driven from his 
humble home, and paying his government for his 
own labor. This is all wrong; the gross injustice 


of such a policy is. almost enough to stir the latent . 
fires of rebellion. f ee en 
Distribution would not only. perpetuate the pres- 
ent land system, but would materially aggravate its 
evils. It-would array all of the old-States against 
any modification of its provisions, which would have 
the effect to reduce their dividends ‘of the land pro- 
ceeds, It would. create an antagonism of ‘interest 
between the old and new States, and thus generate 
a spirit of selfish strife where good-will‘and disin- . 
terested patriotism should prevail.. The pre-emp- 
tion policy having the effect to. defer the sales of a 
portion of the lands’ for the benefit of: the settler, 
would be abolished as an obstacle to the monopoly 
of the lands by the speculator, and the speedy grati- 
fication of the whetted appetites of the old States for 
the expected spoil. i 
An effort is made to sustain the policy of distribu- 

tion on the ground that it would supply the States 
with a gratuity whereby they would be enabled to 
improve their financial conditions. But it cannot 
have this effect. The very nature of the case for- 
bids it. The government, it is well known, derives 
its existence from the people and the States. Itis.a 
mendicant on their bounty, and lives by their con- 
tributions. Is it possible, therefore, for it to give 
anything to the people but what it first draws from 
them? Certamly not. In one view, however, it 
may be said that it would divert a small sum from 
the general charges of the Union to those of the 
States; but yet the same sum (and, in fact, a much 
larger one) would have to be raised by additional 
taxation, to supply the deficiency thas created, 
Suppose, for example, the expenditures of the gov- 
ernment to be $20,000,000 a year; and the’ amount 
of its revenues, including the land sales, to be the 
same: it is evident if $2,000,000, the annual amount 
of such sales, be distributed among the States,.that 
the deficiency created must be supplied by imposing 
a tax equal to that amount, and the cost of assessing, 
collecting, and paying the same over, oran increased. 
tariff upon imports, attended with the double effect of 
enhancing the prices of domestic and foreign manufac- 
tures to the consumers of the country; which would 
be equivalent to the imposition of a tax of about 
$8,000,000 or $10,000,000, to make good an ori- 

inal deficiency of $2,000,000. By such a process the 
States would be soon beggared rather than enriched. 
It is a species of political re pene the mysterious 
virtues of which cannot be so well appreciated by 
the honest, unassuming democracy, as by their more 
astute rivals, the federalists. It is, however, in thìs 
aspact that “distribution” may be considered the 
entering wedge of a prohibitory tariff; and therefore 
the tenacity of the federal party to saddle it on the 
country. Distribution is also identical with: the 
new federal scheme of the “assumption of the State 
debts by the general government.” It rests on the 
same principle, is supported by ‘the same argu- 
ments, and looks to the same objects. _ Under both, 
the revenues of the government are diverted from 
their constitutional purposes, and the States are 
made their recipients. The only difference between 
them is, that in one case the general government be- 
comes the direct paymaster of the debts of the 
States; whilst in the other, the money is paid over 
by the government to the States for the same pur- 

ose. istribution, therefore, is “assumption.” It 
is the jackall sent forward to herald the advent and 
perpetuate the oppressions ofa high tariff and pro- 
tective duties, and the lever by which the crushing 
weightof assumption is to be foisted on the country, 
and the way made clear for its iron car. Let the 
baneful principle of distribution be but once firmly 
ingrafted on the settled policy of the government, 
and the effect will be to transform it into a land- 


jobber; ‘the tariff taxes will be raised, not for 


the legitimate objects of the government, but that 
more lands may be bought for the purposes 
of distribution. ‘The cry in.one section of the 
Union will be high taxes, high prices, more lands, 
and more distribution; and in the other, low taxes, 
low prices, no lands, and no distribution; until, in the 
course of time and events, the Union may be shaken 
if not dissolved by the contest. No, we want no 
distribution ; we are not to be seduced by its har- 
lot’s attire; the treacherous overtures which would 
vouchsafe its amorous rites, we respectfully decline. 
We will be content with the humbler boon of “re- 
duction and graduation.” This is all we ask, and 
we want thisnot only for the reasons assigned, but 
also because the operation of the. measure in accel- 
erating the sale and actilenent of the public Jands, will 
contribute to establish the ‘new States on the same 
grounds of “sovereignty, freedom, and. indépend- 
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ence, as the others,” which cannot be, as long as the 
title ofthe government. to the lands of the new 
States is unextinguished. The new States havea 
right to demand this of the government—the consti- 
tution contemplates it; the resolution of Congress 
inviting the cession of the public lands, and the 
deeds of. cession themselves guaranty it; and wh 
should not this triple pledge of faith be fulfilled? It 
is now obvious that the States do not occupy a 
footing of equality as regards the rights“ of sover- 
eignty. The difference between them is, that 
some of them exercise a dominion of soil, and 
others are not allowed to do so. In the language 
of black letter British law, the old States are 
seised of their lands as an absolute allodial estate, 
while the new States hold theirs as a feud, 
or fief; the allodial propriety of the soil being 
in the federal government. As the ancient 
English vassals had a usufruct, or, as Sir Edward 
Coke defines it, a dominium utile, in the lands of his 
lord, upon the condition of pure and absolute villain- 
age, so the new States may extend a sort of nonde- 
script jurisdiction over the public lands within their 
limits, for the purposes of order and good govern- 
ment; but still a paramount jurisdiction resides in 
the federal government to restrain the citizens of 
those States by fine, imprisonment, or by military 
force, from the use and occupation of the lands. 
The right of taxation and the dominion of the soil 
are essential attributes of national sovereignty: one 
is necessary to the very existence of a nation; the 
other, to its safety. Yet the new States are denied 
both of these penis. except as they are exercised 
sub modo; while the old States may exercise them 
without restraint. This degrading feudal relation of 
the new States should be extinguished; and to ef- 
fect this object, if no other, the bill should be 
passed. 


Mr. McC. said it was the duty of this Congress 
to pass this bill. It had been frequently said, in 
reference to the great question of the annexation of 
Texas, that the people had decided in favor of the 
measure in the late presidential election; that such 
was the clear expression of the popular will in the 
election of Mr. Polk to the presidency; and that it 
ought to be consummated at once. So with regard 
to the question of reducing and graduating the price 
of the public lands. Mr. Polk was known to have 
advocated this policy when a member of Congress. 
He had both spoken and voted in favor of relax- 
ing the rigor of the present land system; while it is 
well known that Mr. Clay was the author of the 
antagonist policy of distribution. On this issue and 
others, the American people have declared in favor 
of Mr. Polk; and effect should be given to their de- 
cision by the action of the House. Now is the 
time to adjust the disturbing question of the public 
lands. It is the “golden moment,” which a prudent 
forecast would teach ought not to be allowed to pass 
without being improved. It can be now settled on 
a satisfactory and solid basis; but if the present op- 
portunity is neglected, it would be hazardous to say 
that as favorable an arrangement for the old States 
can be made in future. Gentlemen from the old 
States should not close their eyes to the fact, that 
the representation of the new States on this floor 
was greatly increased under the last apportionment, 
while that of the old States was decreased almost in 
the same ratio; and that, in 1850, the flag-staff of 
the Union will be planted on the battlements of 
western ascendency and power, when, if not before, 
the doctrine of free tenure and equal rights will be 
proclaimed to the hardy millions of the Great West, 
when the representation from the West will be able 
to take, as a right, what is now asked in justice. 


SPEECH OF MR. BELSER, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, January 3, 1845-—On 
the joint resolutions reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, proposing to annex the republic 
of Texas to the United States; and on the amend- 


ments offered thereto by Mr. Wetter of Ohio, 


and Mr. Doverass of Hlinois. 

Mr. BELSER having obtained the floor, rose and 
said that, in his opinion, a great error had accom- 
panied most of our recent discussions. Fie had 
scarcely heard an argument during the session, on 
any subjéct, in which the speaker had failed to men- 
tion some incident connected with the late presi- 
dential election. Believing this to be wrong, he had 
prescribed a rule for his guidance in future; which 
was, that, whatever might be the topic under côn- 
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sideration, he would endeavor .to keep his vision 
bounded by the record. Arguments addressed to 
the popular ear were usually of a peculiar kind, 
well enough in their place, but when reiterated here 
they unfit the representative for correct thinking, 
and were a waste of the public time.. : 
The subject on which the House was now called 
to act had been before the people of the States in 
their primary assemblies; and without undertaking to 
say what had, or had not, been decided by them, he 
would say this: that a sufficient expression of 
opinion had been given throughout the United States 


to entitle this people, and the government of Texas, ` 


to action on this question. For some time past he 
had made up his mind in favor of it; and if, on any 
occasion, he had evinced an unnecessary zeal for its 
early consummation, he hoped that the fact would 
not be attributed to unjust motives. He was an 
American in feeling—a native of the sunny South— 
early taught to admire her institutions—to love her 
people; and, under such circumstances, it was but 
natural that he should have the warmest solicitude 
for her prosperity. Having said this much, in the 
way of introduction, he would next proceed to the 
examination of the interesting question before the 
committee. 

The constitutional right of annexing a foreign re- 

ublic to this government, by a concurrence of the 
egislative power of both countries, presents for our 
consideration no common matter;and before such 
legislation is attempted, the ground on which we 
stand ought to be fully viewed. Candor compelled 
him to admit, that, so far as his research had been 
extended, he had discovered no precedent embra- 
cing the exact point. Since the commencement of 
tho present century, the Louisiana and Florida Ter- 
ritovies had become portions of the United States; 
and out of the former several new States had been 
admitted into the Union; but these acquisitions to 
our national domain had, in the first instance, been 
obtained by the treaty-making power. There then 
heing no legislative exposition which fully meets 
the question, we must, at a proper time, look into 
the character of our government for its solution. 

Some there are who contend that Texas cannot 
be constitutionally annexed to this government, 
either by treaty, bill, or joint resolution. ‘The 
assimilate the Union to a political firm, of whic 
the States are members, and say that any contract 
of annexation made with Texas, without their en- 
tire assent, would be void. They entrench them- 
selves behind the treaty of 1783, fixing the limits 
of the United States, and publish it as their opinion 
that the power to admit new States vested in Con- 
gress is to be confined to those limits, They further 
declare that slavery isa stain on our national es- 
cutcheon, and that the authorities of the federal 
government have no right to increase it by the an- 
nexation of a new slave territory to tbe Union: 
that, by virtue of the compact, it is limited to 
those States where it existed when the instrument 
was framed: that, under that compact, a single 
slave cannot be constitutionally brought into that 
Union; and yet, by the proposed annexation of Tex- 
as, all the slaves in that republic are to be made to 
form a part of our population. 

Those who hold these doctrines, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are the abolitionists of the country—the 
men whose daily vacation is to slander and vilify, 
as far as they are able, the present administration. 
They hate the President and his Secretary, (Mr. 
Calhoun,] because these statesmen have foresight 
and firmness enough to counteract Great Britain— 
ina word, to be Americans. They are the same 
who once desired to see Louisiana remain a desert 
for howling wolves to roam over, sooner than it 
should become a part of this government. Their 
direct influence in the councils of the nation is limit- 
ed; but still they hold the balance of power in sev- 
eral of the largest States. They are never found in 
any political conventions except their own; and, by 
stratagem, are endeavoring to circumseribe our in- 
stitutions. They have their friends on this floor— 
men of great talent—whose exertions should be re- 
served for a better cause; for if slavery be the evil 
of which they speak, they should recollect that 
Great Britain, with the aid of New England, 
entailed iton us; and further, that not only our 
prosperity, but likewise our personal security, is 
involved in the keeping of the two races separate 
and distinct. 

There are others who to a certain extent disagree 
with those whom he had just adverted to. They 
acknowledge the right of the treaty-making power 
to admit foreign territory into the Union, but deny 
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that it can be done by the legislation of this govem- 
ment and Texas. -They maintain that the treaty- 
making power must first incorporate the territory 
before Congress can admit the new States. They 
say that, by the constitution, the power of making 
treaties is vested in the President and. two-thirds of 
the Senate; and, being thus conferred, that Congress 
hag no authority over the subject; that such legisla- 
tion, if permitted, would supersede the written con- 
stitution, and substitute for it the omnipotence of 
the British Parliament. They further contend that 
the United States, having recognised the independ- 
ence of Texas, by the act made her a perfect nation; 
that every compact between. independent. nations is 
atreaty;and that every treaty must be made by the 
President, and afterwards be referred to the Senate 
for ratification. - ` ` . 

If the views of either of these parties are correct, 
then the question is concluded; for neither the con- 
sent of all the members of the confederacy, nor that 
of two-thirds of the Senate, can be obtained for the 
measure; and hence it becomes our duty to examine 
with care their positions. , i f 

In the settlement of these difficulties, which have 
been ao eagerly presented by the opponents of an- 
nexation, there are three clauses in the constitution 
of the United States to which a fair. interpretation 
must be given: i A 

Ist. The legislative power of the Union, vested in 
Congress, and to consist of a Senateand House of 
Representatives. . , oe 

2d. The treaty-making power, vested in the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two-thirds of the senators present concurring 
in any treaty which he may submit. i 

3d. The power of Congress to admit new States 
into the Union, under certain restrictions, intended 
to guard and protect the States. 

From the reading of these several provisions, he 
inferred that there could be but little difficulty in 
coming to a correct conclusion, provided the char- 
acter of our government is kept clearly in view. 
All sovereignties of which history informs us, are 
said to be based on three fundamental provisions—~ 
executive, legislative, and judicial. That mode in 
which these several powers are to be exercised, 
forms the main distinction between governments. 
In those which are unlimited, they are concentrated 
in a single individual. Sometimes they are lodged 
in a few select persons; and when such is the case, 
it is denominated an uncontrolled aristocracy. Our 
government is unlike either of the foregoing.. Sov- 
reignty with us originally existed in the people of 
the State governments. For the purpose of forming 
a more perfect union, a portion of it has been trans- ` 
ferred by the constitution to the federal head, Con- 
gress, then, is the best exponent of ‘the public will; 
for it is chosen by those who are, to a great extent, 
the original fountain of all legitimate authority. 

The right of every nation to take care of itself, and 
to provide everything which may be necessary for its 
preservation, isa principle too plain to be questioned. 
The authority to incorporate foreign territory with 
our own is not expressly delegated to the President 
and Senate, but it attaches as an Incident to sover- 
cignty; and this sovereignty is more perfect in the 
law-making power, than m any other department 
mentioned in the constitution. If, then, sovereignty 
gives the right to acquire foreign territory either by 
conquest or by purchase, that right can be most 
properly exercised by that branch of the govern- 
ment in which it most clearly exists. The- lan- 
guage of the constitution is, new States may be ad- 
mitted by Congress into the Union. How can new 
States be admitted into the Union by Congress, 
composed of foreign territory, without, at the same 
time, admitting foreign territory? If to admit new 
States be a power expressly given to Congress, then 
all the means which are appropriate may constitu- 
tionally be employed to “carry the same into effect; 
and the degree of its necessity is a question of legis- 
lative discretion.. In such cases, the legislature can 
mould and model the exercise of its powers as its 
own wisdom and the public interests shall require. 
This power to admit new States is not be found 
in the articles of confederation. Its origin 
is but coeval with the constitution; still the debates 
on the adoption of that instrument clearly indicate 
that those who made it a part of our national com- 
pact, did not intend to hmit its operation to what 
was then considered the territory of the Union. 
They were for supplying the defects which mani- 
fested themselves during the existence of that con- 
federation; and the task before them was a peri- 
lous and difficult one! They did not intend to pra- 
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vide merely for the exigencies of a few years, but 
they intended to act for posterity. Their design 
Was not to confer an expanded territory on the fed- 
_ėral overnnienit to be used entirely for its own" pur- 
aes; but they intended to create a counterpoise 
in the number and independence of the States, 
itory, according to their ideas, was made for 
‘Mankind; and when incorporated into the Union, 
it was to be guarded by those needful rules and 
‘tegulations which Congress might prescribe; and 
as soon as possible this right of guardianship was to 
cease, States were to be framed out of it, and then 
to be admitted into the American family. “Every 
government, then, in his opinion, which possessed 
the power of increasing its population, had also 
the inherent right to provide territory for its use. 
Another ground, he said, had also been assumed; 
which was, as he had before stated , that every com- 
pact between indepedent nations is a treaty; and 
that, for this reason, Texas could not be annexed 


without the intervention of the treaty-making pow- ` 


er. ‘He observed that, since the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States, many compacts by 
acts of legislation had been entered into between 
the federal and State governments, and also between 
the former and foreign nations. i 

On the 4th of March, 1789, Congress assembled 


under the constitution which, but a httle while be-: 
fore, had been ratified’ by eleven States. In No- | 


vember of the same year, North Carolina also ac- 


ceded to it; and in May, 1790, the assent of Rhode ` 


Island was likewise obtained. On the 2d of April 
following, Congress passed an act accepting from 
the State of North Carolina a deed of cession of the 
claims’ of said State toa certain district of western 
territory therein named. This compact contained 
many weighty provisions, and was performed by 
joint legislation-(See 2d volume United States 
saws, p. 85.) 

On the 24th April, 1802, a similar compact was 
formed between the general government and the 
State of Georgia, for an amicable settlement of the 
limits of said State, and for the establishment ofa 
‘government in the Mississippi territory. By it 

eorgia ceded to the government the country west 
Sty meen river.—(See Ist vol. U. S. Laws, 
p He would here inquire whether these were con- 
tracts entered into by sovereigns for the incorpora- 
tion of territory into the Union? After the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution by eleven of the States, and 
while North ‘Carolina and Rhode Island were delib- 
eràting as to whether or not they would come into 
the Union, Congress taxed their trade the same as if 
they had been foreign nations. This early legisla- 
tive exposition seemed to settle the character of the 
States, while out of the Union; and their admission 
into it afterwards, with only a portion of their sov- 
ereignty parted with, entitled them, in his opinion, 
to be considered independent nations, while ceding 
their territory to the government by acts of concur- 
rent legislation. 

After briefly examining these cases of legislative 
compacts between the government and the States, he 
now would advert to ‘certain legislative compacts 
with foreign nations; and whether they be for terri- 
tory; trade, or anything else, this cannot alter the 
principle, unless in cases where the object is con- 
trolled by the constitution. He observed that all of 
our intercourse with foreign nations, to a cer- 
tain extent, partook of this kind of legislation. From 
time to time we had said to Great Britain, France, 
and other countries, if you will remove certain 
restrictions on one branch of trade; we will, upon 
the principle of reciprocity; do the same on another 
equally important. And what, he asked, were these, 
but legislative compacts between independent na- 
tions? But a case more directly in point was the 
establishment of the boundary between this govern- 
ment and Texas a few years since—one of the high- 

est acts of sovereignty that could be performed by 
nations; a legislative compact of the greatest import, 
which, as soon as it was agreed on, vested rights in 
the citizen of which he could not be afterwards de- 

rived. He was assured that the Senate passed this 
ly of the. House unanimously; but still it was not 
submitted to that body as a treaty, nor legislated on 
as such by it. 

And in his humble opinion, there was another 
ground on. which the legislative power of this Union, 
with the concurrence of Texas, or withoutit, could 
incorporate that country into our own. All writers 
on national law agree that a weaker. power, for the 
saké. ‘of pfotection,. may.merge its existence in a 
greater and “further, that the greater power, to per- 
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fect itself, or to guard against danger, may lawfully 
receive the weaker power, or, in certain contingencies, 
take it by force. It was in pursuance, partly, of this 
last principle, that Congress, ow the 31st of October, 
1803, authorized Mr. Jefferson to take possession 
of, and occupy the ceded térritory from France to 
the United States, embraced in the treaty of Paris; 
Mr. Madison, on the 15th January, 1811, to take 
possession of the country, east of theriver Perdido, 
and south of the State of Georgia and Mississippi 
territory; and again, on the 12th February, 1813, to 
take possession of another tract lying south of the 
Mississippi territory, and west of the Perdido. In 
his opinion, the several classes of cases to which he 
had referred, settled the right of the legislative power 
of this government to annex Texas to the United 


- States as a territory. 


_ Mr. B. would here proceed to examine the va- 
rious propositions before the committee. He was 
prepared to support any one of them; still he had a 

reference. He would take up that one which had 

een submitted by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Doverass.] He desired to inform the gentleman 
wherein he thought that his plan was- not the 
proper one. He objected, in the first place, to the 
preamble. He admitted that, in 1819, Texas had 
been improperly parted with. What had induced 
our negotiators to violate the obligation given to that 
people in 1803, we should perhaps never know. 
He presumed, however, that it was to obtain Flor- 
ida, which, from: her local position, controlled in a 
degree the commerce of the Gulf, and the trade of 
the Mississippi. ‘This was the charitable view of 
the matter. He further admitted, that, according to 
the law of nations, there was but one case in which 
this government could part with any portion of its 
citizens, and that was a case of actual necessity; 
they could not be traded away like cattle, or other 
property. He also was advised, that, where a sub- 
sequent treaty is in conflict with a prior one, 
the latter is void. But we had, by our own act, in- 
corporated the people of Texas with those of a 
foreign nation, afterwards recognised them as her 
own in our intercourse with her and with Mexico, 
while they were united to the latter under the com- 
pact of 1824. He conceived that on this point we were 
estopped by our own act, so far as that doctrine can 
apply to a government. 

Mr. Dovenass here asked leave to explain. The 
resolutions he had offered did not proceed.on the 
principle of denying the validity of the treaty, as 
far as we were concerned: the position he took was, 
that, though the treaty was void in itself as it re- 
spected us, we were bound by it. We could not 
claim Texas under the treaty of 1803; but he con- 
tended that Texas had a right, under that treaty, to 
demand admission at our hands. 

Mr. BeLser resumed. He was pleased to learn 
from the honorable gentleman that there was so lit- 
tle difference in their views as to the treaty alluded 
to. He agreed with him that we were morally 
bound to get Texas back if we could; but still, he 
thought that the gentleman’s preamble hada tenden- 
cy to perplex the question. j 

He further contended that when, by the treaty of 
1819, the inhabitants of Texas were bargained 
away, it was at their option whether or not they 
would become citizens of Spain; and if they chose 
not to incorporate themselves with that government, 
and had been able to stand alone, they were as in- 
dependent as any people on earth. These inhabit- 
ants of Texas never did become incorporated with 
any other form of government, save the Mexican 
constitution of 1824. When that constitution was 
overturned by the strong arm of the military, and a 
central despotism, under Santa Anna, was erected in 
its stead, Texas was not bound by the new govern- 
ment; and well did she refuse to submit to it. He 
then put the question on the ground of conquest. 
Texas had done, with respect to Santa Anna and 
his government, just as we had done, in the days of 
the revolution, to England and her government; and 
she had achieved her independence and maintained 
it just as we did ours. This, he conceived, was the 
true basis on which the matter stood; it was one es- 
tablished by the law of nations, and maintained by 
common sense. 

He had heard a great deal about an alleged viola- 
tion of our treaty with Mexico in 1832, as the inev- 
itable consequence of annexation. Now, what had 
been our stipulation with Mexico in that treaty? It 
was this: that we would maintain perpetual ami- 
ty and friendship with Mexico, and with-all her 
territories. Very well; but Texas was now no ter- 
ritory of hers; and therefore the stipulation of that 


treaty did not in the least interfere: 

cising dominion over it. Further,’ 
that treaty was, that there shonia bi 
the United States and‘ the. united 
Texas, at the time it was made, wag 
united Mexican States; and hetice: the È 
tended also to her. Again: in that treaty 
ico, this government did not say to “her 
preservation of the federal Union’ should Ye 
such a treaty to be departed frém,- its aut 
ties would not consult their own safety... Né hat 
was a natural right inherent in nations, that:could 
not be surrendered by negotiation. 2° 7 m 

But he also objected to that portion ‘of the hohe 
orable gentleman’s proposition which introduced ‘into 
this discussion the Missouri compromise: . In ‘his 
belief, that act had done more to unsettle American 
institutions than any other in the history of: the 
government. It had introduced into our ‘councils 
a dangerous principle—to wit: that Congress had the 
right to legislate on the subject of slavery. ‘Aboli 
tion petitions, tracts, &c. were its fruits, and he 
feared that they were but the harhinger of worse 
measures. It was true that there was but little said - 
here on the subject of abolition now; but the silence 
which prevailed in regard to it might prove to be 
like. that which precedes the earthquake, ; 

Mr. B. would next direct his attention to tlie reso- 
lutions of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. WELLER] 
He preferred them to those of the gentleman from ` 
Illinois, [Mr. Doverass;] still he thought that they 
were deficient in some things. He believed that, ag 
soon as Texas shall consent to become a member of 
our family, her government should cease; . and 
further, that we should evince to Mexico a dispo- 
sition to settle the question of boundary on just 
terms, and to cultivate a friendly intercourse in 
every other particular. ba 

The original report, emanating from the Commit. 
tee on Foreign Affairs, he thought also. subject to 
the same objections which he had just urged against 
the plan of the gentleman from Ohio. There were 
reasons, however, why it should be preferred, and 
a weighty one was that it had once been sanctioned 
by the representatives of both governments. ` We 
are notalone to be consulted about this compact, . 
Texas is to have a voice in it, and, therefore, she 
should at this time be heard. To those who object 
to this report because the Senate has already rejecte 
ed it in the form of a treaty, he had but.little to say. 
If any were to be governed by. such motives“ while 
a great national negotiation, involving agricultural 
commercial, manufacturing, and mechanical interests 
was pending, those he would remind that the argus- 
eyed people are watching our deliberations. with 
intensity, and will not fail to discover- their 
errors. l l : R 

He had likewise read the bill and ` resolutions ‘of 
his friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Tisparts;) publish- 
ed in several of the papers, proposing to annex as a 
State. He confessed. he had more doubt as. to'the 
constitutionality of this scheme for’ annexation 
than of any other; but even if called on to vote for 
it, he would pursue the judicial rule, and when in 
doubt, give effect to the legislative will. 

Mr. B. had a proposition of- his own, [see 
appendix No. 1,] which, like unto that of “his 
friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Tiseatrs,] was not 
yet before the committee, although it had-been 
printed. He knew very well that men were apt 
to be fond of ‘the children of their own crea- 
tion, and he did not plead an exemption from 
the feeling; but this he could say, if he had ever given 
to any subject his earnest and undivided attention, it 
was this. His first resolution was, for the annexa- 
tion of the territory; the second authorized the 
President (as soon as jurisdiction was obtained 
by the consent of Texas) to erect therein a tempo- 
rary government; the third was to settle the difficul- 
ties as to boundary, which might arise with Mexico; 
and the fourth guarantied to Texas protection du- 
ring the negotiation. It seemed to him that’ any 
true friend of annexation ought not to hesitate to 

, vote for his proposition. There were precedents to 
justify it—one of them to be found in the 3d volume 
of the United States laws, page 562, [see appen- 
dix No..2;] and another in the 6th volume of the 
said work, page 593, [see appendix No. 3.) He 
again declared that he was not wedded.to any plan 
which had been submitted. He meant to vote for 
Texas, if he could. And if gentlemen arein doubt, - 
he would say to them, with Hoyle in his treatise. 
whist, “When you are in doubt, take the 
[Great laughter] 0 6 Ti ee aes Lf 

But (said Mr, B:) we are told by the oppotient 
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of annexation, that our citizens settled in Texas; 
that the United States encouraged them in it; and 
that. it is. through ‘their influence that the country 
has been wrested: from Mexico, and consequently, 
it would subject us to improper suspicions, if we 
annex the. republic at this time. Heré arises a 
home view of this question. 
Rovernthent had removed the Indians west of the 

ississippi When the first navigators from the 
Old World discovered this continent, it was in the 
possession of independent nations or tribes. Eu- 
ropean powers were. anxious to annex it to their 
own dominions, and nautical adventurers were 
found sailing along the coast, claiming for their 
rulers certain countries between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans. Since then, in the arrangements of 
Providence, Indian possession had gradually given 
way before the advances of civilization. And so it 
must ever be. ‘Gentlemen might talk as they 
pleased about their devotion to the thirteen original 
States—about prescribing limits to the American 

eople. There were none—there could be none! 

hey would go, and go, and still continue to £0, 
until they reached the ultimate boundary which the 
God of nature had set to the progress of the human 
race. He, for one, hoped that the day was not far 
distant when they would go a little farther. [A 
laugh.] He meant farther than the point at which 
his friend from Pennsylvania had fixed their ulti- 
mate boundary, when he had so eloquently de- 
scribed it as being marked “in the configuration of 
this continent by an Almighty hand:” Le was not, 
he hoped, so impious as to throw out the idea that 
they could transcend a point fixed for them by the 
decrees of God. 

After this continent had been discovered, we suc- 
ceeded to the rights of Great Britain. We inherit- 
ed the soil by the sword. The country was still 
ours. We could almost trace, in the neighborhoods 
of Jamestown and of Plymouth, the ancient track 
of the posthoy; as we could in the great West the 
footsteps of the Catholic missionary and of the 
French soldier. The land was ours; but where 
were the people? Where was that brave aboriginal 
race which once chased the deer and conquered the 
bear in its mountains and valleys? They were 
gone, and we were in their places. And how had 
we obtained their country? Talk of cessions and 
Indian treaties: it was a farce! We had got their 
possessions by the strong arm of power. We re- 
moved these tribes from their hunting-grounds, who 
did not cultivate the land, in order that we might 
accomplish the greatest amount of good to the hu- 
man race. And has Texas done anything more 
than we did before her? No, sir!—no, sir! 

Let- gentlemen look on those two figures which 
have so recently been erected on the eastern portico 
of this Capitol, [great laughter} and learn an in- 
structive lesson. Gentlemen might laugh at the nu- 
dity of one of them; but the artist, when he made 
Columbus the superior of the Indian princess in ev- 
ery respect, knew what he was doing. And when 
he likewise placed the ball in his hand, he intended 
further to represent the power of civilization, and 
what were to be the effects of the discovery of that 
wonderful man. 

And does the history of the past furnish no in- 
sight into the future? What is to become of our 
population ina half century or a century hence? 
According to a calculation derived from the best of 
sources, in fifty years it will number one hundred 
millions; and in double that period, three hundred 
millions. Talk to him about confining the area of 
liberty!—it could not be done. Freedom’s pure and 
heavenly light was here, and it would continue to 
burn, with increasing brightness, till it had illumined 
this entire continent. 

Why, what did gentlemen suppose was to hecome 
of the rising generation in the West? Did they 
think it was to stay there, to vegetate like a plant 
and die on the spot where it grew? No, you had 
as well attempt to arrest Niagara. It would go 
onward and onward; it would fill Oregon; it would 
fill Texas; it would pour like a cataract over the 
Rocky mountains, and, passing to the great lakes of 
the West, it would open the-forests.of that far distant 
wilderness to the ight of the rismg sun. And who- 
ever should live and visit this continent at that day 
might hear the voice of the American reaper on the 
far shores of the Pacific. The idea thrown out by 
President Houston, in one of his messages, that the 
Jone ‘star of Texas would yet one day ‘float in-tri- 
umph over the ancient palace of the Mortezumas 
had been much ridiculed; but, in his apprehension, 
it was likely to be converted into sober fact, = =~ 


How was it that this © 
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Mr. B. then did not believe in limiting the spread 
of liberty, or in checking the migration of our peo- 
ple. Extension, in his opinion, was the antagonist- 
ical principle of centralization. Our duration as a na- 
tion consists in our inestimable institutions, in our 
expansive territory, in the virtue of the people; and, 
combined with these, were our noble rivers, our 
internal communications, the abuadance which we 
raise, and the certainty of bringing into requisition 
inthe hour of. need our physical force. On this 
branch of the subject he agreed with General Jack- 
son. That great man had been misrepresented 
by his enemies. They had charged him with a want 
of polish, with a lack of learning. It might be true 
that he had not so much knowledge of books as 
many others less prominent in life; but he knew 
men, he read human nature, and had that kind of in- 
formation which-was worth mure than that. ef all 
the bookworms in the country. 

The inhabitants of the new States had entered 
Texas in large numbers, with the hope of bettering 
their condition, and with an honest ambition to occu- 
py elevated stations in the new republic. This 
was the genius and spirit of the popular system 
which distinguished our country. And are we pre- 
pared to reject Texas again? In the language of one 
of her sons, ‘What! reject a proffered territory as ex- 
tensive as four or five of our largest States, equal in fer- 
lility to the most favored, superior to mest of them in 
natural advantages; with a thousand miles of sea coast; 
from ils position constituting an unseemly interference 
with our territory? What! reject a compact which 
secures to Texas no advantages—save the solitary isolated 
one of nestling in the folds of the star spangled ban- 
ner.” 

In conclusion, Mr. B. observed that he had re- 
cently been reading a historical legend which af- 
forded an exemplification of what he thought 
ought to be our national condition and character. 
When the city of Corinth was taken, sacked, and 
burnt by the Roman consul, Mummius, in the 
fusion of metals produced by the intensity of the 
heat, a mixed and conpounded one was produced of 
far greater brilliancy and beauty than any of the 
materials of which it was composed. It was called 
Corinthian brass, and was held more precious than 
gold. He desired to see the day speedily come 
when our country will, so far as a spirit of brother- 
hood can exist, resemble just such a metal as was 
formed at Corinth. And that that government whose 
independence was first proclaimed by the Henrys, 
the Phomeotis, the Adamses, the Middletons, the 
Rutledges, and the Lees, will survive the ghastly 
glare of an unbridled fanaticism; and that some inter- 
ceding spirit will yet rise up to check the now wide- 
spread flames. Long may our country prove itself 
the asylum of the oppressed. Let its institutions 
and its people be extended far and wide, and when 
the waters of despotism shall have inundated other 
portions of the globe, and the votary of liberty be 
compelled to betake himself to his ark, let this gov- 
ernment be the Ararat on which it shall rest. 


Appenpix—No. 1. 


Mr. Berser asked leave to introduce a series of 


font resolutions for the annexation of Texas to the 
nited States, in the following form: 


Preamble and joint resolutions for the annexation of the 
republic of Texas tothe United States of America. 


In view of the present peculiar situation of the republic of 
Texas, and the influence which she is destined, from her 
immediate location upon our western borders, and her inti- 
mate connection. with the territory, population, and re- 
sources of the United States, to have upon our national se- 
curity, tranquillity, and commerce, we, the supreme legis 
lative authority of the American Union, in order to secure 
the blessings of peace and prosperity to ourselves, and safe- 
ty, good government, and liberty to the inhabitants of 
‘Texas, do hereby adopt the following resolutions, annexing 
the said republic to the United States: 

Resolved by the Senate -und House of Representatives of the 
United States of America tn Congress assembied, That, with 
the consent of the authorities of Texas. so much of the ter- 
ritory as rightfully belongs to the said republic be, and the 
same is hereby, annexed to the United States, and made one 
of the territories of the same, under the name of “the Terri- 
tory of Texas.” 

2. And be it further resolved, That, as soon as jurisdiction 
over the territory of Texas shall be obtained by the United 
States, as herein provided, the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to take immediate posses- 
sion of the same; and until other provision be made by Con- 
gress to establish therin a temporary government upon the 


principles regulating other territeries of the United States, . 


so faras the same may be applicable; and the military, civil, 
and judicial powers are hereby vested in such authorities as 
he may establish in pursuance of this resolution for the-pro- 
tection and maintenance of the inhabitants. of the. said ter. 
ritory. inthe fall enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 


$ religion: 


3. And be ii futher resolved, That these resolutions are 
hereby declared to be the fundamental law of annexation be- 
tween the United States and Texas, so soon as they shall be ` 
concurred in by both governments; und that if any dispute 
shall thereafter arise with any foreign power respecting any 
houndary of Texas, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to open‘all necessary negotiations for tha 
settlement of the same upon just and honorable terms, sub- 
ject to the ratification ofthis government. | 

4. And be it further resolved, That if, during the pendency 
of these propositions, any attempt.shall be made by any for- 
eign power to occupy by military force, or toj invade any 

art of the said republic of ‘Texas, or to harass ‘or destroy 
her commerce, thé President of the’ United States is ereby 
authorized and directed to afford protection to the same; 
and for that end may employ such parts of the military ahd 
naval power ofthe United States as may be necessary. 

ò. And be it further resolved, That as soon as these resolu- 
tions shall have passed the Congress of the United States, 
and been approved by the President, he shall forthwith 
transmit a copy ofthe same to the government of the re- 
publio of Texas for its concurrence. 


APPENDIX NO. 2. 


An act to enable the President of the United States to take 
possession of the territories ceded by France to the Uni- 
ted States, by the treaty concluded at Paris on the, thir- 
tieth of April last; and for the temporary government 
ment thereof. ` x $ g f x 


Secr. 1. Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Repres 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress..as- 
senbled, That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to take possession of, and occupy; the 
territory ceded by France to the United States, by the trea- 
ty concluded at Parison the thirtieth day of April last; be- 
tween the two nations; and that he may, for that purpose, 
and in order to maintainin the said territories the authority 
ofthe United States, employ any part of the army and navy 
of the United States, and of the force authorized by an act 
passed the third day of March last, entitled “An act direct- 
ing a detachment from the militia of the United States, and 
for erecting certain arsenals,” which he may deem necessa+ 
ry,and so much of the sum appropriated by the said act as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying this act into effect; to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States. ; 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That, until the expira- 
tion of the present session of Congress, unless provision for 
the temporary government of the said territories be sooner 
made by Congress, oll the military; civil, and judicial pow- 
ers, exercised by the officers of the existing government of 
the same, shall be vested in such person and persons, and 
shall be exercised insuch manner as the President of the 
United States shall direct, for maintaining and protectin 
the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion. Approved, Oct. 31, 1303. . 


Apprnpix No. 3. 


RESOLUTION. 


Taking into view the peculiar situation of Spain, and óf 
her American provinces; and considering the influence 
which the destiny ef the territory adjoining the southern 
border of the United States may have upon their security, 
tranquillity, and commerce: therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States, under the peculiar circumstances of the ex- 


isting crisis, cannot, without serious inquietude, see any 
part of the said territory pass into the hands of any foreign 
power; and that a due regard to their own safety compels 
them to provide, under certain contingencies, for the teme 
porary occupation of the said territory; they, at the same 
time, declare that the said territory shall, in their hands, re- 
main subject to future negotiation. Approved, 15 January, 
1811. i 


Anact to enable the President of the United States, under 
certain contingencies, to take possession of the country. 
lying east of the river Perdido, and south of the State of 

corgia andthe Mississippi Territory, and for other pùr» 
poses. 

Sec, 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President of the United States he, and he 
is hereby, authorized to take possession of, and occupy; all 
orany part of the territory lying east of the river Perdido, 
and south of the State of Georgia and the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, incase an arrungement has been, or shall be, made 
with the local authority of the said territory, for delivering 
up the possession of the same, or any part thereof, to the 
United States, or in the event of an attempt to occupy the 
said territory, or any part thereof, by any foreign govern- 
ment;andhe may, for the purpose of taking possession, 
and occupying the territory aforesaid, and in order tomain- 
tain therein the authority of the United States, employ any 
part ofthe army and navy of the United States which he 
may deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. Be tt further enacted, That one hundred thousand 
dollars be appropriated, for defraying such expenses as the 
President may deem necessary for obtaining possession as 
aforesaid, and the security of the said territory, to be appli- 
ed under the direction ofthe President, out of any moneys 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. i 

Src. 3. Be it further enacted, That, in case possession of 
the territory aforesaid shali be obtained by the United States 
as aforesaid, until other provision be made by Con- 
gress, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
establish, within the territory aforesaid, a temporary gov- 
ernment, and the military, civil, and judicial powers there- 
of shall be vested in such person and persons, and be exer- 
cised in such manner, es he may direct, for the protection 

_and maintenance cf the inhabitants of the said territory in 
the full enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion, 

Approved, 16 January, 1811. : ie 


An act concerning an act to enable the President of the 
United States, under certain contingencies, to take pos 
- sebeion Of the conntry lying east of the river Perdido and 
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south of the State’ of Georgia and the Mississippi ‘Territos 
‘Ty, and for other purposes, and the declaration accompa- 
szog the same. : i 
SEC. L Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Re reseni- 
atives, of the United States of America in Cones assembled 
That this act, and the act passed during the present session 
of Congress, entitled “an act to enable the President of the 
_ United: tates, under certain contingencies, to take posses- 
sion of the country lying east of the river Perdido, and 
south of the State of Georgia and the Mississippi Territory, 
and forother purposes,” and the declaration accompanying 
the Same, be not printed or published until the end of the 
next session of Congress, unless directed by the President 
of the United States, any lew or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Approved, 3 March, 1811. 


An act authorizing the President of the: United States to 
take possession ofa tract of country lying south of the 
Mississippi Territory and west of the river Perdido. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of, America in Congress assembled, 
That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to oc- 
cupy and hold all that tract of country called West Florida, 
which lies west of the river Perdido, not now in possession 
of the United States. 

SEC. 2, And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of 
occupying and holding the country aforesaid, and of afford- 
Ing protection to the inhabitants thereof, under the authori- 
ty of the United States, the President may employ such 
paris of the military and naval force of the United States as 

e may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for defraying the 
necessary expenses, twenty thousand dollars are hereby ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and to be applied, for the purposes 
aforesaid, under the direction of the President. Approved, 
12 February, 1813. , 

Scene ee aaa 
DEBATE ON THE OREGON QUES- 
TION. 


In Seware, Tuurspay, December 19, 1844. 


„Mr. ATCHISON, pursuant to notice heretofore 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce the 
ollowing bill; which was read twice, with a view to 
reference: 


A BILL to organize a territorial govemment in the Oregon 
Territory, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the day of » in the year of $ 
the country belonging to the United States, included within 
the following boundaries, shall constitute a territory for the 
purposes of a temporary government, by the name or Ore- 
gon; that is to say: all the territory lying west of the Mis- 
souri river, and south of the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude, and east of the Racky mountains, and north of the 
boundary line between the United States and Texas, not in- 
cluded within the limits of any State; and also, over the ter- 
vitory comprising the Rocky mountains, and the country 

yetween them and the Pacific ocean sonth of fifty-four de- 
grees and forty-nine minutes of north latitude, and north of 
tne forty-second degree of north latitude. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be ap- 
pointed a governor of said Territory, who shall continue in 
office for'the term of five years, unless sooner dismissed by 
the President, and who shall reside in the Territory west of 
the Rocky mountains. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be ap- 
pointed a secretary of said Territory, who shall hold his 
office for the term’ of five years, unless sooner dismissed, 
ee shall reside in said Territory west of the Rocky moun- 

ains, 

Sre. 4, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the secretary to keep the laws passed by the legis- 
lature; the public records of the Territory, and the proceed- 
ings. of the governor in his executive department; to trans- 
mit authentic copies of such acts and proceedings, every 
six months, to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
to be annually laid by Congress; and to perform such other 
duties as are prescribed by law for the secretary ofthe Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin. 

. SEC. 5. And be it further enacted, That there shall be also 
appointed a court, to consist of three judges, (any two of 


whom to form a court,) who shall have commen law and i 


chancery jurisdiction, and who shall residein said Territory 
«west of the Rocky mountains, and hold their offices during 
good behavior. : 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the governor and 
judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt and publish 
such laws of any of the United States or Territories, crim- 
inal and civil, as may be necessary and suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the Territory, and report them to Congress; 
which laws shall be in force in the district till the organiza- 
tion of the general assembly therein, unless disapproved of 
by Congress; but the legislature of said Territory shall have 
power to alter the same. f 

Sec. 7. And be it fulther enacted, That the governor of 
said Territory shall he commander-in-chief of the militia, 
and appoint and commission all officers in the same, 

Sec. 8. And he it further enacted, That, previous to the or- 
ganization of the general assembly, the governor shall have 
power to appoint such magistrates, and other civil officers, 
as he shall find necessary for the preservation of the peace 
.and good order in said territory. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, when the general 
assembly shall be organized, the powers and duties of the 
-magistrates and other civil officers shall be defined by an 
.act of said assembly. 

“Sec. 10. find be it further enacted, That. the governor 
shall, for civil purposes, lay off such districts, counties, 
and townships, as may be necessary and convenient; sub- 
ject, however, to such alterations as may thereafter be made 
by. the legislature. 

Sev. H. And be it further enacted, That the governor 
shall, for military purposes, lay off such districts and beats 
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as he shall think proper and right; and he shall have power 
to ordain and enforce such rules and regulations as he may 
think best adapted to render the militia of said territory 
most eficient. 7 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That so soon as there 
shall be five thousand free white male inhabitants over the 
age of twenty-one, citizens of the United States, they shall 
have authority to elect representatives from the counties, 
townships, and districts, to represent them in the general 
assembly of said Territory. . 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the du- 
ty of the governor to lay off in said Territory, districts, 
counties, and townships, for the purpose of elections afore- 
said. i > 

Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That the governor shall 
also prescribe the times and places for holding said elec- 
tions, and for the purpose of ascertaining the number of 
free white males in said Territory; and the governor shall 
also cause the census to be taken at least once in every 
year, by persons to be appointed for that purpose, in said 
Territory. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That for every five hun- 
dred free male inhabitants there shall be one representa- 
tive, until the legislature shall otherwise direct: Provided, 
ahat the number of representatives shall never exceed 

y. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That no person shali be 
entitled to a vote for a representative, or be eligible or qual- 
ified to actas such, unless he shall have been a citizen of 
one of the United States, 

_ SEC. 17. And be it further enacted, That the representa- 
tives elected as aforesaid shall serve for the term of two 

ears, and until their successors are duly elected and quali- 

ed; and in case of death or resignation of a representative, 
the governor shall issue his writ to the district, county, or 
township, to elect another in his stead, to serve the residue 
of the term. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the general assem- 
bly shall consist of 2 legislative council and a house of rep- 
resentatives. $ 

Sec. 19. And be it further 
council shall consist ‘of five 
to make a quorum. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the members of 
the council shall be appointed in the following manner: As 
soon as representatives shall be elected, the governor shall 
appoint atime and place for them to meet together; and 
they shall elect five persons, having the same qualifications 
asa representative, who shall constitute and serve as a 
ae council, All vacancies occurring in said coun- 
cil shall be filled by the House of Representatives. 

Src. 2). And be tt further enacted, That the President of 
the United States shall have power to remove any member 
of said legislative council. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That the members of 
the legislative council shall serve as such for the term of 
five years, unless sooner removed. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That the governor, 
legislative council, and House of Representatives, shall 
have authority to make laws for the government of said 
Territory, not repugnant to this act, nor to the laws of the 
United States. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That all bills, having 
passed bya majority of the legislative council and House 
of Representatives, shall be referred to the governor for 
his assent; and no act whatever shall be of any force with- 
out it, 

Sec, 25. And be it further enacted, That the governor shall 
have power to convence the legislative assembly when, in 
his opinion, it shall be expedient; and said legislative as- 
sembly shall not, at any one time, continue in session long- 
er than sixty days. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That the governor, be- 
fore he enters upon the discharge ofthe duties of his office, 
shall take an oath or affirmation before some judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or district judge there- 
of, to support the constitution of the United States, and 
faithfully demean himself in office. 

Src. 27. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the 
governor shall have entered upon the duties of his office, he 
Shall appoint a time, and ‘designate convenient places, and 
make such other regulations as may be right and proper, for 
the election of adelegate to Congress; who shall have a 
seat in Congress, with the rightof debating, but not vot- 
ing; said delegate to be elected by the qualified voters in 
saidjTerritory, and to hold his office fortwo years. 

Src. 28. And be it further enacted, That there shall bean 
attorney and marshal appointed, who shall hold their offices 
for four years, unless sooner removed by the President, and 
who shall receive the same fees and salaries, and perform 
the same services, and he subjected to the same regulations 
and penalties as the attorney and marshal of the Territory 
of Wisconsin. 

Src. 29. And be it further enacted, That the governor, sec- 
retary, judges, attorney, and marshal, shall be nominated, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Sec. 80. And be it further enacted, That so soon as ava- 
vancy shall happen in the office of judge, secretary, attor- 
ney, or marshal, it shall be the duty of the governor to re- 
port, as soon as practicable, the same to the President, who 
shall fill such vacancy. 

Sxc.31. And be it further enacted, That the court estab- 
lished by this act for said Territory, shall have and exercise 
the same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the constitu: 
tion and laws of the United States, as is vested in the circuit 
and district courts of the United States. 

Src. 32. And be it further enacted, That the said court 
shall have power to appoint a clerk and regulate his fees. 

Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, That said court shall 
havea Superintending control over, and appellate jurisdic- 
tion in all cases arising in any court, and all subordinate 
judicial tribunals that may be established by law in said 
Territory. 

Src. 34, And be it further enacied, That the governor shall 
perform the duties of superintendent of Indian affairs within 
said Territory, ards shall receive an annual salary of 
dollars. 

Sec.'35. And be it further enacted, That the judges shall 
each receive an annual salary of dollars, and the sec- 


enacted, That the legislative 
members, any three of whom 


retary al ecel i aünual salary of: dollars: whi 
salaries to the above officers to be aid them tery 4 
of the treasury of the United States. oe quarts a ? gut 

Src. 36. And be it further enacted, That: the merobers of 
the legislature shall receive three dollars per day for eye 
day they are in session, and fifteen cents mileage for travel. 
ling, in going to fra returning from the said session, esti- 
mated according {ò the most usually travelled route. 

Sec. 37. And be it- further enacted, That the President of 
the United States is authorized- and required to cause to be 
erected, at suitable places, a line of stockade foris and block. 
houses, not exceeding five in number, from some point on 
the Missouri river, on the most practicable route to the 
south pass in the Rocky mountains. ~ <. è 

Src. 38. And be it further enacted, That the President is 
authorized and required to cause fortifications to be erected 
at or near the mouth of the Columbia river. 5 -°> 

Sec. 39, And be it further enacted, That provision hereaf. 
ter shall be made by law to secure and grant six hundred 
and forty acres of land to every white male inhabitant ofthe 
Territory of Oregon, of the age of eighteen years and up- 


wards, who shall cultivate and use the same for five con- 
secutive years, or to his heirs, in case of his decease. 

Sec. 40. And be it further enacted, Theat to every such in 
habitant, being a married man, there shall be granted, in ad. 
dition, one hundred and sixty acres to his wife, and the like 
quantity. of one hundred ard sixty acres to the father, for 
each child under the age of eighteen years he may have, or 
which may be born within the five years aforesaid. 

Src. 41. And be it further enacted, That no sale or conttact 
ofany kind of such lands shall be valid before a patent is- 
sues therefor; nor shall the same be taken in execution, or 
bound.by any judgment, mortgage, or lien of any. kind, be- 


fore the patent is issued. os 
Sro. 42. And be it further enacted, That the President is 


authorized and {required to appoint two: additional Indian 
agents, with asalary of dollars, whose dut 
it shall be, under the direction of the governor of said Terrie 
tory, to superintend the interests of the United States with 
any Indian tribes westof any agency now established b 
law; and that the sum of dollars be appropri- 
ated to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 
Mr. A. now moved that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. š 
Mr. ARCHER moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It was only necessar 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that this 
very question would be before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations before the termination of the pres- 
ent session, in consequence of the correspondence 
between the British government and our government 
on the subject. It seemed very strange to him that 
one committee should be charged with the consider- 
ation of that correspondence, the object of which 
was, avowedly, by both parties, to lead to an amica» 
ble adjustment of all difficulties connected with the 
uestions at issue; and. that another committee 
should be charged with a measure, the tendency of 
which was to frustrate that amicable adjustment. 
He hoped the Senate would not hesitate to give its 
decision in favor of the reference he had called for. 
Mr. ATCHISON observed that there was nothing 
of a foreign nature in the bill; it simply proposed the 
organization of a government for the Territory of 
Oregon, and to donate land. It seemed to him that 
there could be no reasonable objection to referring 
the bill to the Committee on Territories.. If there 
was no such committee, the. Committee on the Ju- 
diciary would be the appropriate committee. ‘There 
was nothing touching upon foreign affairs at all in it; 
nothing in the bill to. be referred to a Committee on 
Foreign Relations. If the senator from Virginia 
could point out any thing in the bill rendering it 
proper to refer its consideration to that committee, 
he (Mr. A.) should have no objection to its taking 
that course, cxcept one—but that objection was a 
very strong, and, according to parliamentary usage 
an insuperable objection—namely, that nota member 
of that committee, except one, was favorable ‘to ita 
object. It was well known that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was opposed to the measure. 
Now, according to parliamentary usage, and the 
uniform practice of the Senate, he believed that rea~ 
son alone, if none other existed, would be sufficient 
to withhold its reference from that committee, 


Mr. ARCHER would inquire of the honorable 
senator from Missouri, what it was that the two 
governments had to negotiate about, if it was not the 
question of territorial jurisdiction? Now he (Mr. 
A.) put it to the honorable senator to say whether 
any bill can pass, involving that question of jurisdic- 
tion, that will not come in conflict with the arrange- 
ments being made by negotiation relative to that very 
jurisdiction. Let him suggest to the honorable sen- 
ator a single consideration. Suppose that a treaty on 
the subject should be sent here some little. time 
hence, prescribing one form of jurisdiction, and the 
bill passed through Congress had prescribed another, 
quite different: would the honorable senator tell him 
how he would be able to justify the conflict between 
the legislative and executive departments” of. this 
government which might be produced? He (Mr. 
A.) had no doubt that if there was-no interference 
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on the part of Congress to mar thé negotiation, there 
would be a speedy adjustment, by treaty, which 
would supersede the necessity of any such bill as 
a step in advance. This. was not the proper. time 
for the provisions. contemplated by the bill. But 
he had learned to be too distrustful of every thing 
sought to be. made political capital of, not to know 
how far reason can þe dethroned by partisan. zeal, 
and therefore he’ did not wonder at the haste with 
which this measure was. urged forward. He hoped, 
however, the senate would not permit the bill to go 
to the Committee on Territories, but send it to that 
committee to which the subject of its conflict with 
our foreign relations properly belonged. He could 
assure the senator from Missouri that it would not 
be delayed longer by that committce than was prop- 
er to restrain its action from interfering with those 
relations and the pending negotiation. 

Mr. BAGBY remarked that, having had some 
agency in instituting the Committee on Territories, 
he could perhaps call to the recollection of the Senate 
the circumstances which induced the necessity for 
making it a permanent standing committee. Before 
it was instituted, all the business concerning the Ter- 
ritories was referred to some one or other of the 
standing committees charged with special duties, 
which precluded that undivided attention to Territo- 
rial affairs which, in the judgment of many senators, 
they demanded. Now, he took it for granted that, 
in the establishment of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, the Senate had some definite object in view; 
and, if he understood the matter at all. that object 
was, to refer to it such subjects as related to the ter- 
ritories of the United States. Here, then, was a bill 
especially and simply relating to the domestic affairs 
and organization of one of our Territories; yet weare 
told it should not be referred to the especial com- 
mittee created for taking charge of territorial busi- 
ness, but must be referred to a committee that not 
only has nothing whatever to do withdomestic Ter- 
ritorial affairs, but is hostile to the objects of the 
bill itself. 

But there is a rule on this subject, which has not 
only always prevailed in this body, but in every 
other legislative body, and which this bill is entitled 
to be governed by—a rule founded in courtesy, which 
should not be departed from, except under a neces- 
sity sufficient to justify that departure; and that rule 
is, to give to those who introduce bills the choice of 
the committees to which they think proper to make 
their reference, provided there is nothing manifestly 
improper in the selection. Aside from this rule, he 
should be permitted to repeat the question pro- 
pounded by the senator from Missouri [Mr. Arem- 
son] to the senator from Virginia; whether there 
was one solitary feature in the measure to authorize 
its reference to a Committee on Foreign Relations? 
What had the internal jurisdiction of our own terri- 
tory, and the judicial protection of our own citizens, 
to do with foreign relations? What foreign feature 
could there possibly be in an object to provide a 
domestic government for one of the Territories of the 
United States? If the proposition was to extend 
this government heyond our territory, and over the 
subjects of a foreign power, then there might be 
just reason to apprehend such difficulties as would 
call for the interference of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. But nothing of the kind is directly or 
remotely chargeable upon the bill; there is no foreign 
policy involved in its provisions. And if there were 
in itanything to clash with the interests of a foreign 
nation, would it not be discovered and corrected by 
the Committee on Territories, as well as by any 
other committee? When returned to the Senate and 
reported upon, it would be time enough to raise the 
question of objection made by the sesator from Vir- 
ginia. But to take it for granted in advance, that a 
bill to organize the government of a territory of the 
United States, must be a bill to interfere with and 
disturb our relations with a foreign government, 
which has no right, under heaven, to question our 
internal policy, and claims none, was, to say the 
least of it, a new thing to him, and to the 
whole country. In regard to the reference of 
the bill to the Committee on Territories, or to 
a committee of its friends specially chosen, it 
was for the Senate to decide. To send it to a hos- 
tile committee, the openly avowed object of which 
is to keep it back, if not frustrate it, would be to 
violate a rule that has long obtained, and has been 
found to be attended with no inconvenience. He 
hoped the bill was not to be sent toa committee 
where it would not have a solitary friend. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senate had long existed 
before the appointment of a Committee on Terri- 
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tories. It was a committee of: recent creation, 
and grew out of the compound, or various 
nature of the territorial questions. These ques- 
tions often presented, in a. single bill, several 
different subjects, cach of which would appro- 
priately refer itself to a different committee. It 
was often a question to which of the committees the 
question should go, there being several to which it 
was equally referable. To avoid all this, and to 
have a: permanent organ for the territories, the Com- 
mittee on Territories was created; and the present 
bill was eminently proper to go to it. His colleague 
[Mr. Arcuison] had stated the provisions of this 
bill: they were various, and would properly refer 
themselves to different committees, not one of 
which would be the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The bill proposed a territorial government— 
a government of laws and of courts: this would re- 
fer itself to the Judiciary Committee. It proposed 
also military posts: that would require troops and 
munitions of war, and would refer itself to the Mil- 
itary Committee. It proposed also donations of 
public land: that would refer itself to the Public Land 
Committee. It proposed also Indian agencies: and 
that would go to the Indian Committee. Here, then, 
was matter for four different committees, not one 
of which would be the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Al four of the questions were domestic: not 
one of them was foreign. If there was no Commit- 
tee on Territories, either of the committees named 
as connected with the provisions of the bill might 
claim it. The Judiciary, the Military, the Public 
Land, the Indian, might each claim it; but not the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. That committee 
has no cognizance of any part of its provisions. 
But there is a Committee on Territories, created to 
take charge of all the multifarious questions which 
belonged to the creation or government of territo- 
ries. This bill, being for the creation of a territory, 
and being various in its provisions, should proper- 
ly go to the Committee on Territories; and he (Mr. 
B.) should cheerfully vote to give it that reference. 
Mr. ARCHER said that the honorable senators 
on the other side of the House seemed to him to 
misspprehend the purport of his objections, and 
what he humbly conceived to be the character of 
the question now before the Senate. The question 
was not how, in what mode, or to what extent, the 
territory of the United States ought to be organized. 
The real question was, Have we any territory there 
over which we are authorized to exercise jurisdic- 
tion under present circumstances, with a view to the 
organization of a government? 
‘There are more departments of the government 
of the United States than one. He asked honorable 
senators on the other side was not the jurisdic- 
tion to organize, dependant on the question of title to 
the territory? He said that, according to the. forms 
of our government, that question was not pending 
here, but in another department, which excludes 
the effect of its depending here. The honorable 
senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] who spoke 
last, said right, if the question was, whether, having 
territory in Oregon by a decision of the conflicting 
claim of Great Britain, we were now to go on to in- 
stitute a government over that territory, which is 
the appropriate committee to have the organization 
of that government? The Committee on the Terri- 
tories, beyond doubt. But, he repeated, the question 
was not now whether we are to organize a govern- 
ment by one committee or another, but whether we 
have a right to do it by any committee. That ques- 
tion is depending elsewhere—in another department 
of the government, which has the proper jurisdic- 
tion over it, and which is now in the exercise of the 
functions vested in that department by the constitu- 
tion. And now, is it proper for another department 
to come in and divest the executive of this function? 
He assured senators that so far from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations wanting to shape 
this bill, when it was proper that the sub- 
ject should receive shape, they would refuse 
to entertain it, and report to the Senate that it was 
not appropriate to their functions; but the object of 
the motion which he made now, was to prevent any 
committee from going on, until the department which 
was now engaged in the examination of the subject 
should report the result of that examination; and 
when that came, he should then acquiesce ina mo- 
tion to refer it to the Committee on Territories, or 
whatever committee had jurisdiction of the subject. 
If the honorable senater on the other side [Mr. 
Arcutson] should. prefer that the present motion 
should assume that form, he (Mr. Arncuer) had no 
objection to move to lay the hill on the table with a 
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view to intercept -action on the subject till we had 
the President’s message in relation to the negotia- 
tion which is now in progress between the two gov- 
ernments. g ` : 

Mr. ATCHISON said it seemed to him that the 
honorable senator from Virginia went on the suppo-~ 
sition that we had no territory in Oregon; or if we 
had, it was in dispute with a foreign power. Now, 
he (Mr. Arcrason) had examined carefully into the 
history of Oregon, and into all the negotiations on 
the subject of that territory as far as they have been 
published; and ‘it appeared to him to be ‘perfectly 
clear that it was distinctly understood between the 

overnment of the United States and that of Great 
Britain, that all the territory south of the Columbia 


“river was conceded by Great Britain to the United 


States. This proposition had .been made and re- 
peated again and again by Great Britain to us. 

All the settlements made by citizens of the United 
States are south of the Columbia river; therefore 
the question of jurisdiction over them can be settled 
equally as well by the Committee on Territories as 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. The ques- 
tion really was, whether we had a territory, and 
whether it is right and proper to form a government 
for it. Now, it was conceded by Great Britain it- 
self—the only power presuming to lay claim against 
us to other portions of Oregon—that we have terri- 
tory south of the Columbia; which settled that por- 
tion of the question. And, as nothing remained to 
be answered but the question whether it was right 
and proper to establish a government over our terri- 
tory and citizens there, he could not see the propri- 
ety of referring that question to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations instead of to the appropriate 
committee—the Committee on Territories. The 
senator from Virginia should recollect another thing; 
that this subject of adjusting the boundary north of 
the Columbia river had been a matter of negotiation 
for upwards of twenty years, and that the patience 
of the people of the United States had been entire- 
ly worn out by a procrastination operating alto- 
gether to our disadvantage, so that their determina- 
tion to have it settled had become justly irrepressi- 
ble. Last session of Congress we were told that 
before its close we should have action upon the sub- 
ject, unless the matters in dispute were terminated 
by negotiation. There was no negotiation, and we 
had no action. But now the question is, we are 
told, prematurely raised! How prematurely raised? 
The senator from Virginia knows that, even under 
the existing convention, we have the right of joint 
occupation even in the disputed portion of theter- 
ritory. Now, according to his (Mr. Arcnison’s) 
judgment, this bill did not, in the slightest degree, 
infringe upon the treaty of joint occupation. Even 
if it proposed extending our jurisdiction north of the 
Columbia river, it would be only putting precisely 
the same construction on the existing convention 
which Great Britain herself has put upon it. 

But there was another consideration in relation to 
this bill, of primary importance. There was a well- 
settled parliamentary rule, as well established in 
relation to the business of the Senate as any other 
rule, that no member shall be required to commit a 
bill which he introduces to a committee which is 
opposed to its object. Now, the records of the Sen- 
ate showed that every member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had, at one time or other, voted 
against organizing a government for Oregon Terri- 
tory. 


It seemed to him, however, that if there was to 
be discussion on the merits of the measure, this 
was not the appropriate time for it. When the 
Committee: on Territories made its report on the 
bill, it would be time enough for the senator from 
Virginia to state his reasons for opposing the bill, or 
recommending its postponement. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he thought too much im- 
portance was attached to the circumstance whether 
the bill before us went either to the Committee on 
the Territories or that on Foreign Relations, because 
he had well-grounded fears that the majorities on 
both of those committees were unfriendly to the 
measure. In either case, then, it would be com- 
mitting the lamb to the care of the wolf. He there- 
fore preferred a select or special committee to either; 
as that, by parliamentary usage, would be com- 
pored of senators favorable to the objects of the 

ill. 

It was too great a question, however, to be influ- 
enced much by any committee. The occupation of 
Oregon, and the protection of our people -there, 
speedily, was a question national in magnitude— 
one that had been, and would be, discussed and set~ 
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tled in open:day,-and-‘on. the floors of Congress, or 

before the:people at large, and not in any committee 

room, able and’ well disposed as its members might 

happen to be. 

ut, in the present stage of the business, being 

pelled to vote between the reference to the Com- 
mittee on ‘Territories or that on Foreign Relations, 
he-should prefer the former, as more agreeable to 
the-author of the bill, and the most appropriate of 
the two for examining its details. id 

. Mr. MOREHEAD observed. that when a bill of 

this nature several sessions ago passed the Senate, 
he believed the only material question which arose, 
was that of the ‘supposed conflict of some of the 
provisions of the bill with our foreign relations, or 
the tendency growing out of those provisions to 
produce collision with the British government. So 
far as the provisions of that bill, constituting merely 
& territorial government, were concerned, he thought 
there. were no material objections made on any side. 
The point of difficulty, or the main point, and that 
which was the principal subject of discussion, was, 
whether certain provisions of the bill were not so 
far in conflict with the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, as to justify cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the former government. For 
one, he was of opinion that the provisions did not 
furnish any just cause of dis§atisfaction, He, 
therefore, gave it his most hearty and willing sup- 
port. tie had not seen the present bill; but in all 
probability it was pretty much, in form and spirit, 
the same as that of the late lamented senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Linn.] If so, and the aspect of the 
case had not changed since, he did not see that it 
could interfere with our foreign relations; but there 
was now. pending a negotiation, and it appeared 
very manifest to him that the view taken by the 
honorable senator from Virginia [Mr. ARCHER] 
was the correct one. As to the provisions of the 
bill, so far as they merely related to the jurisdiction 
over the territory, and to facilitating emigration to 
the country, he did not know that there was any 
difficulty on that subject on the part of any mem- 
ber of the Senate. ‘Neither did he know, indeed 
he was far from being advised, that the bill, if refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations, would 
fall into hostile hands, For one, he was very free 
to say, that if there had been no chargein the aspect 
of the circumstances under which the bill was before 
presented, he know of no reason why he should 
change his views. But in the opinion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relaticns, there 
are difficulties growing out ofa change of circum- 
stances, which can be better solved by a reference of 
the subject to the commitiee having charge of our 
foreign relations, than by a committee having ne 
charge or jurisdiction over them. So far as anything 
has been yet done, there would be no difficulty in es- 
tablishing a territorial government. 

He hoped, therefore, that the bill would be r: fer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. That 
subject comes properly within the scope of the du- 
ties of that committee, and no doubt it would there 
receive a very candid and fair consideration. It 
was for these reasons he hoped it would be refer- 

- red to that committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and, in his hum- 
ble judgment, the reference of this measure ought 
not to be to that committee, but to the Committee 
on Territories. What was the object of this bill? 
It was to perfect a system of organization for a new 
territory of the United States; and if there was any 
subject peculiarly appropriate to the Committee on 
Territories, this was emphatically so. He thought his 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Arcusr] had anticipated 
in this matter. A time might arise, and probably 
would arise, when it might bean important ques- 
tion how far certain provisions of this bill interfered 
with the pending negotiations; but until a measure 
is matured in all its details—until a bill is before the 
Senate, after having undergone the supervision of 
an appropriate committee—that question could not, 
in his humble judgment, properly arise. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations certainly is not the com- 
mittee to enter into the details of a territorial bill; 
and the simple point which they may hereafter be 
called upon to. decide is, how far this bill, in its de- 
tails, may interfere with the existing negotiation: 
but we must first have the bill, and must first have 
it organized. Now, in regard to several important 
subjects entered into in this bill, it was impossible 
that there could be any doubt in the minds of sen- 
ators. Ought we not to establish military posts on 
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those emigrants who go there? Certainly, so far as 
regards this provision, there can be no question. 
There is no doubt but that we havea right to do so, 
and it is our duty to present a prima facie one under the 
egis of our own laws. The British government have 
done it for years. They havea government there. 
The British are protected, while-the American citi- 
zens are left unprotected. It might be, that when 
the Committee on Territories came to consider this 
bill, there would be found no difference of opin 

ion at all between the two committees. He thought 
it one of the first duties of the present Congress of 
the United States to send the protection of our laws 
across the Rocky mountains. There was a mere asso- 
ciation there, without law. American citizens there 
have a right to be protected, according to the con- 
struction put upon the treaty by the British govern- 
ment. They have a right, and have exercised that 
right, to protect their own citizens; and ought we 
not to establish some form to protect ours? For 
one, therefore, he would vote for the reference of 
this bill to the Committee on Territories; and when 
he saw the bill as reported, and something pointed 
outin the state of the negotiation with which it 
might interfere, he would then, and not till then, be 
prepared to say whether its provisions conflicted 
with the interests of the country and a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

` Mr. ATCHISON called for the yeas and nays on 
his motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Territories; and they were ordered. 

The vote was then taken, and resulted—yeas 21, 
nays 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
Fairfield, Foster of New York, Hannegan, Haywood, Hager, 
Niles, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury 
—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Evans, Foster of Tennessee, 
Francis, Huntington, Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 


Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Upham, White, 
and Woodbridge—24. 


So the motion did not prevail. 


Mr. WALKER observed that, if it was now in 
order, he would move to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 

The CHAIR said that the motion of the senator 
from Virginia would have precedence, being one of 
reference to a standing committee. 

Mr. WALKER said, before that vote was taken, 
he would state, that during the last nine years at 
least, as the journals of the Senate whould show, 
the bill for the occupation of Oregon, and for framing 
a territorial government there, had been uniformly 
referred to a special committee, and the friends of 
Oregon had, ai least until this session, been permit- 
ted to present their views through a committee 
favoreble to their objects; and now, for the firat 
time, if this special committee be refused, the bill is 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations; and 
the friends of this great and important measure will 
be refused the privilege of presenting their views in 
relation to this matter, through the report of a com- 
mittee. For these reasons, he should vote against 
the reference of this bill ‘to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, hoping, if that motion should not 
prevail, that the course which had heretofore been 
uniformly adopted by the Senate might again pre- 
vail; and- that the friends of the bill might have it 
referred to a committee favorable to its objects, to 
be appointed by the Presidext of this body. He 
asked the yeas and nays on the motion to refer it to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 

Mr. ARCHER had a single remark to make in 
reply to the honorable senator from Mississippi; 
and that was, that the motion to refer to a special 
committee ameunted to the same as that which had 
been voted upon, and which the Senate had refused. 
He hoped, therefore, that the motion would not pre- 
vail. 

Mr. ALLEN said he hoped that the mation to 
refer to the Committee on Foreign Relations would 
not prevail. He was fearful that we were retrogra- 
ding upon this question. It was between two and 
three years ago that this body passed a bill intro- 
duced by the Jate lamented senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Linn,] contemplating the very object of the 
bill now before the Senate; and new, a few. years 
after, the body is prepared to abandon. the subject 
altogether. We are prepared to inform the British 
minister in the capital, by our tardiness and negli- 
gence of action, that we bave no great solicitude 
about our title in that Territory. We are aiding, 
by the indifference which we are exhibiting upon 


the route:to Oregon, for the purpose of sheltering || this subject, the British minister in his negotiation 
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against us. Weare giving’ him the earnest.of our 
iudifference as an encouragement to him to strength- 
en British domination. We- are told. that the: 
subject must go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, because a negotiation is going on; and we are 
told-it in the faceof the executive message by which 
Congress is urged to take the very ‘Steps contempla- 
ted by this bill—advised: by that officer who ia 
charged with the: foreign. negotiation, the pendency 
of which is now urged as a reason for not pursuin 
the course which the President advises, and the bil 
contemplates. ‘The President, in giving his opinion, 
was certainly not ignorant of the state of the negoti- 
ation. He conducts the negotiations, and must be 
aware of every stage which the present negotiation 
has gone through since the last meeting of Congress, 
Did he not know, as well as the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, whether such was the condition of 
the negotiation as would justify Congress in inter- 
posing its legislation upon this subject? Efe has ad- 
vised it; and by that advice he (Mr.’A.). took it 
for granted that there was in the present stage of the 
negotiation no objection to the action of Congress 
upon this subject; and ifso, all the arguments which 
had been urged by the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations passed atleast for inconclusive, 

The yeas and nays had been called; and he 
had deemed it necessary to make this explanation. 

Mr. WALKER apprehended that the senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Arcuer] was entirely mistaken 
in supposing that the Senate had already decided 

‘that this matter should be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. If that were the case, there 
would be no necessity for the vote now about to be 
taken. The Senate had simply decided that it should 
not be referred to the Committee on Territories, bat 
had not decided that it should be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Now, he desired 
to know why it was that the course in relation to 
this great measure should be different from that 
which had always heretofore prevailed; and that the 
Senate should now, for the first time, adopt another? 
Ever since this measure was first inttodiced. hive 
years since, by the late lamented senator from Mis« 
souri, the friends of the measure had uniformly been 
permitted to refer it to a special committeée. He 
asked, then, if justice did not require that reference, 
since no change had taken place in the question? 
Why introduce a different course this session from 
what had heretofore prevailed? Why was it that 
having always been permitted to have it referred to 
a committee of its friends—a committee that would 
examine its details, mature and perfect it, and. pre- 
sent it in that form most acceptable to the friends of 
the measure—why should they.now be denied that 
privilege? and why should the bill be referred to a 
committee whose opinions had been deliberately 
announced in the Senate as hostile to it? He had 
heard no satisfactory réason -why a different 
course should be pursued this session from.that 
which had been adopted heretofore; ‘and believing 
that none such could be suggested, he hoped that the 
motion to refer the bill to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would. fail, and that the friends of the 
measure would have an epportunity of referring it to 
a committee of its friends, who would perfect its de- 
tails, and present it in the form in which they con- 
sidered it most acceptable; and then, when this op- 
portunity is afforded, if the chairman of. the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Arcuer] should 
still be of opinion that the bill, when perfected, con- 


i} tained principles which would require its reference 


to that committee, then it will be time enough for 
that reference. 

| Mr. BENTON rose to make a remark upon thé 
apparition ofa British claim to Oregon as an obsta- 
cle io American legislation upon the subject. How 
i long was that apparition to paralyze Congress? In 
1821, when Mr. Floyd first brought forw rd the 
proposition to oceupy Oregon, it firs appeared, and 
has continued to appear. ever sluice, Legislation 
has been prevented on this subject for near a quarter 
of a century; how long is it to continue? In 1895 
he (Mr. B.) lad spoken on this subject, and had 
then noticed the British interference as an obstacle 
which had delayed the occupation of Oregon: for 
four years; he thought that time long, but now it is - 
near twenty-four years, and the same objection ap- 
pears again. : 

Mr. B. then read a passage from his speech of 
1825, in these words: ; 

“Tp 1821, when the occupation of the Columbia, was first 
presenied to the consideration of Congress, the British min- 
ister at Washington (Mz. Canning) twice called npor the 
{į Secretary. of State, (My. Adame.) witha view te arrest the 
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progress of that measure. Hewent so far as to say that 
such occupation would ‘conflict’ with his Majesty’s claims 
in that quarter.” 7 


This (said Mr. B.) was open and authentic opposi 
tion, on the part of Great Britain, to American legis- 
lation on this subject near a quarter of a century 
ago. ‘That power interposed to prevent the legisla- 
tion of Congress; and what did it do besides? The 
very next year, 1822, an act of the British Parlia- 
ment was passed, establishing law and government 


over the whole of Oregon, even to the line of Mis- . 


souri, and in language which subjects all American 
citizens in that quarter to British law, and British 
judicial officers, and even to be sent to Canada for 
trial in some cases. The terms of the British aet 
amountto all this, though it has not yet been en- 
forced against American citizens.’ But Great Brit- 
ain did, herself, what she interfered to prevent ‘the 
United States from doing; and she has had law and 
government. in Oregon since 1822, while the citi- 
zens of the United States are without either. How 
long is this to’ continue? How long is the brand- 
ishing of a British claim to prevent the United 
States from doing, on its own territory, what Great 
Britain did upon it above twenty years ago? Mr. B. 
said the British act of Parliament to which he re- 
ferred had ‘been printed, on his motion, soon after 
it passed, and was now among the public docu- 
ments. He had wished, from the time he came to 
Congress, to see an American statute on the same 
subject, and should do all in his power to accom- 
plish it. Law and government were necessary to the 
emigrants who had gone to Oregon: law and mili- 
tary protection was necessary to them. Great 
Britain gave such aid to her subjects on the United 
States territory: shall the United States fail to pro- 
tect and aid her own citizens on her own soil? 

Mr. ARCHER said he felt called upon to repeat 
to the Senate—because this debate would go out. be- 
fore the country, and the people were naturally 
very sensitive in relation to the questions of foreign 
relations which were pending at thismoment—he felt 
it necessary to repeat to the Senate and the country, 
that the question involved in the motion under con- 
sideration was not the form of any bill that ought to 
be adopted in relation to Oregon Territory, but a 
question of much higher importance, Whether the 

enate of the United States is at liberty, pending a 
negotiation, to entertain any jurisdiction at all in re- 
lation to the disposal of the territory. Suppose we 
have a questionable title to it—which he did not at 
alladmit:—he asked, whether the Senate had not, 
according to the forms of our government, submit- 
ted this question of our title, and the negotiation of 
it, to another department of the goveriment—the 
executive—who has told us this very session that 
this jurisdiction, in the recognised 
the constitution, is at this very moment in exer- 
cise by that departrnent of the government. Here 
was a question he wanted to put to the honorable 
gentlemen on the other side; and heshould be very 
glad to have it answered: If the Congress of the 

nited States take at this moment into their hands 
the decision of this question of the disposal of Ore- 
gon, what remains for the action of the executive 
power, which the President tells usis at this mo- 
ment in exercise, in negotiating a treaty for the ad- 
justment of the questions at issue between the two 
governments on the subject or Oregon? He asked 
whether anything would be left within the jurisdic- 
tion of the executive department, now in the declared 
exercise of its constitutional function, in relation to 
this subject? If the Senate introduce this bill to- 
day, may it not be passsd immediately through both 
branches of Congress? What, then, remains for 
the action of the treaty-making power of the execu- 
five? Congress takes the matter into its own hands, 
and settles it. Would it not be a declared superces- 
sion of that power, pronounced upon the face of the 
bill? 

Now he asked, first, was it decent and seemly in 
regard to another department of this government? 
He asked whether it was decent, and seemly, and 
prudent, in relation to the foreign government with 
which we are now-negotiating on the subject of that 
territory? In what aspect is it that some of the 
politicians of this country are ready, at any mo- 
ment, to exhibit their country? Is it that you en- 
gage in a negotiation, and whilst the negotiation is 
in actual dependency and progress before your eyes, 
you stop itat any moment, without alleging any 
reason?—that you say, we have a message from the 
executive department, telling us that the negotiation 
is in progress, but we shall not.go on with it? Will 
any government engage in negotiation with the Uni- 
tod States if that is to be the conduct we are to ex- 
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hibit, and the language we are to use? We would 
be unfit to assert our claims to the courtesy of other 
nations. And yet, gentlemen will argue-this, as if 
the Committee on Foreign Relations wanted to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over this Territory. of Oregon! 


He would tell honorable gentlemen that the Com- . 
mittee on Foreign Relations would absolutely refuse 


that jurisdiction. But he wanted to decide whether, by 
any of its organs, the Senate could decently and prop- 
erly go into the exercise of these functions at all. 
The honorable senator from Missouri, who spoke 
last, [Mr. Benron,] had asked when was all this 


matter of negotiation to end. His (Mr. Ancier’s) | 


own opinion was, that it would end before the pres- 
ent session of Congress—that the negotiation in re- 
lation to this subject between the government of 
Great Britain and the United States, had been really 
in progress, and would come to a close before that 
period. If, however, the arguments of gentlemen 
last year and this year be well founded, though we 
knew, by actual disclosure fromthe executive, 
that it would come to an issue to-morrow, there were 
senators here who would attempt even then to in- 
tercept the result of the negotiation, The thing 
was plain; there were gentlemen here who did not 
wish the result of this affair to depend upon nego- 
tiation at all—they manifestly apprehended the re- 
sults of negotiation. He, (Mr. A.,) who had been 
called an enemy of our title to Oregon, thought the 
ude of this government to that Territory so good 
that he was willing to trust to the issue of negotia- 
tion. He did not deem so lightly of the validity 
of that title, as, after it had been submitted, accord- 
ing to the forms of the government of the United 
States, to the arbitrament of negotiation, to trem- 
ble, before negotiation was atan end. He had 
nothing to fear in regard to the validity of that title. 
He had no desire to withdraw it from the arbitra- 
ment which was recognised as the fair ard the prop- 
er one by the usage of nations. 
that the course of argument urged here by gentle- 
men who were its advocates, was an impeachment 
forever of the title of the United States to Oregan. 

The negotiation for the settlement of that ques- 
tion is in progress. We have adopted the course 
that all nations having contested titles are bound to 
adopt, unless the doctrine is to prevail that we alone 
are toadmit, when we have questions of title to set- 
tle, no resort but tothe strong hand. He said for his 
country, that he stood, for one, opposed to the in- 
troduction of thisusage among us. He deemed the 
title of the United States to the Territory of Oregon 
so good, that it would bear to be committed to the 
issue of this negotiation. He was, therefore, 
willing to trust to the result, It never should be 
said of him at least, that having consented to com- 
mit the question to negotiation—the course known 
among civilized nations, unless we chose to resort to 
war—that he had shown himself afraid to trust to ar- 
bitrament, cr, before its result could be ascertained, 
had receded from it. He hoped the reference would 
be to the Commitee on Foreign Relotions. 

Mr. ALLEN wished to say simply a word in 
reply to the honorable senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Axcuer.] That senator had truly said Congress 
and the executive might come in conflict on this 
subject—that an act of Congress might clash with 
the treaty-making power of the executive. There 
was no danger of our relations even in that event; 
because an act of Congress would amount to very 
little without the President’s signature; so that if 
Congress should pass an act, and the act clashed 
with the treaty, the President’s signature would be 
necessary to perfect it before it became the law of 
the land. It was within his discretion to sign it or 
not. 

But he [Mr. Auen] had said that the President 
had called the attention of Congress to this. subject 
in his annual message,“and had advised a measure 
like that which was now before the Senate. He 
should say nothing more, but ask that this brief par- 
agraph from the President’s message might be read. 
[Here the Secretary of the Senate read the follow- 
ing extract from the President’s message. ] 

“Since the close of your last session, a negotiation has 
been formerly entered upon between the Secretary of State 
and her Britannic Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary residing at Washington, relative ‘to the 
rights oftheir respective nations in and over the Oregon 
Territory. That negotiation is still pending. Should it, 
during your session, ve brought to a. definitive conclusion, 
the result will be promptly communicated to Congress. 
I would, however, again call your attention to the recom- 
mendations contained in previous messages, designed to 
protect and facilitate emigration to that territory. “the es- 
tablishment of military posts at suitable points upon the ex- 
tended line of land travel would enable our citizens to mi- 
grate in comparstive safety tothe fertile regions below ihe 


falls of the Columbia, and make the provision of therexistitig’ 
convention, forthe joint occupation of the territory, by. sub: 
jects by Great Britain and the citizens of the United States, 
more available than heretofore to the latter. Thege’ posts 
would constitute places of rest for the weary emigrant, 
where he would be sheltered securely against the danger of 
attack from the Indians, and. be enable to recover from the. 
exhaustion ofa long line of travel. Legislative enactments 
should alsobe made, which should spread over him tha 
ægis of our laws, so as to afford; protection.to his person 
and property when he shall have reached his : distant home. 
In this latter respect, the British government has been 
much more careful ofthe interests of such of her people as 
| are to be found in that country, than the United. States; 
She has made necessary provision: for their secunity and 
rotection against the acts of the viciously digposed’and 
Tewices, and her emigrant reposes in safety under the pano- 
ply of her laws. Whatever may be the result of the pend- 
ing negotiation, such measures are ereen. Tt” will 
afford me the greatest pleasure to witness. a happy and’ 
favorable termination to the existing negotiation, upon 
terms compatible with the public honor; and the best efforts 
ofthe government will continue to be directed ta this end.” 


Mr. MERRICK was very sorry that his honora- 
ble friend from Virginia persisted ‘so pertinaciously 


He maintained ` 


in his proposition to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and for the avowed purpose, ° 
too, of arresting all action on it. : 

Mr. ARCHER interposed to say that ‘his expres- 
sion was “to suspend” its action pending the exist- 
ing negotiation, $ 3 

Mr. MERRICK would accept the qualification; 
but even to suspend its action by such a reference 
was not in accordance with parliamentary usage. 
Now, aside from this, it seemed to him that we had 
an undisputed right to territory in Oregon, and that 
the only question we were prepared to submit to ne- 
gotiation was as to the extent of our territory—not 
as to our title to territory atall. The argument of 
the senator from Virginia would have great force, . 
and would be entitled to grave consideration, when 
the bill should have been matured by its friends, 
They wish to provide for the organization ofa gov- 
ernment in our Oregon Territory, and it is but rea- . 
sonable that they should have every opportunity of 
making their measure perfect before it is submitted 
to discussion. But the senator from Virginia seem- 
ed to think that even in this they are likely to come 
in conflict with a pending negotiation. Now, he 
could not see the force of this apprehension, since 
it must be perfectly obvious to the negotiators that - 
it involves no decision of the Senate, ` 

We had, heretofore, by general assent, permitted 
the matter, whenever a bill on the subject was ine 
troduced, to be referred to a select committee of its 
friends; and he could see no necessity at present to 
depart from that practice. Here was a naked proa 
position on the part of a senator of the United 
States to provide a territorial government for a terri- 


| tory to which we most clearly and unequivocally 


havea right; and surely a Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is not the appropriate committee to which to 
refer this. question of the propriety of organizing the 
proposed government. The proposition is not to 
dispose of territory that is ours to another power, or 
to acquire territory not already ours, but simply to 
exercise Our jurisdiction over our awn territory. It. 
has nothing whatever todo with foreign relations. 
Incidentally, it might be argued, that the exercise of 
that jurisdiction might lead to a question properly 
coming within the consideration of that committee; 
but directly there is no question in the proposition 
for it to consider. 

The proper motion is that suggested by the 
senator from Mississippi, [Mr. WALKER.) It was 
the course heretofore adopted. He hoped his hon- 
orable friend from Virginia would allow the bill to go 
to a select committee. Let its friends maturea proper 
plan of government. If they attempt, in doing so, 
to define limits of territory infringing upon existing 
treaties, or likely to conflict with the pending nego- 
tiation, it will be time enough when they make their 
report for the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to point out the fact, and claim its 
consideration by the committee over which he pre~ 
sides with so much honor to himself and advantage 
to the country. He{Mr. Merrick] was quite sure | 
that, in the event of any such fact being pointed out 
the Senate would not hesitate to suspend action on 
ae bülin the proper manner—by laying it on the 
table, 

Mr. WHITE did not consider this altogether a 
question of mere etiquette. It could make little dif- 
ference in regard to it, what committee it was re- 
ferred to. It was the action of the Senate upon the 
bill when matured, that alone could have the influ- 


ence apprehended by the gentleman from Virginia. 
The object of reference was to perfect the bill before 
it was submitted to the Senate for action. And it 


waa perfectly clear that that object eould be best ace 
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complished: by,a committee having in charge the 
special subject, . i 

He should not have interposed a single word or 
offered his poor opinion here, if it had not been sup- 
posed thar the vote of the Senate against sending the 

iil to the Committee on Territories had concluded 
that the reference should be to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Now, he wished to say that he, 
for.one, did not so regard the matter; for he was 
ready to vote, as he had 
referring the subject to a special committee. In do- 
ing this, it was obvious, he gave no pledge to vote 
for the bill itself. He might, on the contrary, as he 
had done before, vote against the bill when it came 
up for action; but of that, it would be time enough 
to speak when that action became necessary. He 
wasa friend to Oregon; but he was also a friend to 
the maintenance of our good faith under treaty 
stipulations. Now, he did not see how the reference 
of this bill to a special committee could affect our 
foreign relations. Nor, on_the other hand, did he 
see how the Committee on Foreign Relations could 

erfect the bill, if referred to it. The senator at the 
ead of that committee had avowed, in advance, that 
such was not his object. Now, he (Mr. W.) had 
no knowledge of the details of the bill; but he com- 
prehenided generally what ought to be the terms of a 

ill for organizing a territorial government. He be- 
longed to a section of the country once known as 
the northwest territory, which had since grown up 
into an immense empire, under ‘the fostering ordi- 
nance of 1787—-which he considered constituted one 
of the brightest pagesin our national history. Now, 
he should be permitted to say, that if the ordinance 
for the organization of the Territory of Oregon was 
anything like the ordinance of 1787, he should feel 
ambitious of having some little’ participation in its 
enactment. It would be an organic law of which 
he should have reason to be proud as one who had 
taken part in it; for there was a proud feeling in being 
instrumental to the impetus of giving life and vigor 
to any new territory to be formed out of any portion 
of our wide domain. 

In regard to the courtesies due to foreign nations, 
he felt that he was violating no rule of propriety in 
voting to refer this subject to a select committee. 

If there was any higher observance of the forms 
of courtesy than another in parliamentary usage, it 
was that which accorded to the mover of a bill the 
privilege of selecting the committee to which it was 
to be referred. Even the highest questions of State 
policy are-referred to special committees at the in- 
stance of the movers—such, for instance, as ques- 
tions of peace or war. He had as much respect for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and its distin- 
guished chairman as any senator on that floor; but 
this did not blind him to the fact that, if this bill 
was referred to that committee, it could not pertain 


to its functions to mature the measure, and reportit , 


as in a perfect state for the action of the Senate. 
May not all difficulty be removed while a select 
committee is perfecting the bill? Considering the 
voracious despatch with which the Texas question 
had been managed by our government, had we not 
good reason to expect that the pending negotiation 
with Great Britain about Oregon would be brought 
to a hasty close during the present session? The 
decision would be known probably in time for ac- 
tion on the bill. When that action was called for, 
he might vote against the ultimate adoption of the 
bill, should it appear to him that its provisions con- 
flicted with the duty which we owed to the func- 
tions of another branch of the government. He 
should not vote in respect to any foreign govern- 
ment; for no foreign government can have any claim 
whatever over our legislation. Foreign powers may 
have claims on our government, but they have no 
possible right to take umbrage at our legislative ac- 
tion. Itis only in respect to the action of our gov- 
ernment that a foreign government can havea right 
to complain. 

He should vote for the reference to a select com- 
mittee, as a friend to Oregon, uninfluenced by any 
attempt, (if any such existed,) on one side, to make 
political capital out of a vote on this question, and 
in defiance of any party drill, (if such should be at- 
tempted,) on the other. There should be nothing of 
party in the question. It was a question of right; 
and from that right he could neither be seduced nor 
driven by the conscquences of his vote in the hancs 
of political opponents, or the mandates of his potiti- 
cal friends. He regretted that this subject could 
not be suffered to be diposed of in dispassionate ar- 
gument. It wasa national question, in which all 

vere interested. There were certain points on 


Krs 


heretofore voted, in favor of 


jects. 


which both sides of the House. professed to be 
unanimous. Why not meet upon those points and 
secure to our country its rights? He, for one, was 
determined not to be precluded from taking that 
position which would enable him, at the fitting time, 
to aid in securing those rights. 

In’ voting for the reference to a select committee, 
he meant no disrespect for the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. He had voted for the institution of tha; 
committee, being a friend to the Territories and anx- 
ious to see their domestic interests attended to. But 
this he considered a subject more properly belong- 
ing to a select committee, because it-would be the 
duty, of a select, committee to take charge of the 
whole subject, whether in relation to the domestic 
policy of the Territory or in reference to the peculiar 
circumstances under a state of things different from 
that of our other Territories. 

Mr. BAYARD, before expressing any opinion 
in relation to this matter, desired to make one in- 
quiry of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and that was, whether notice had been 
given to the British government of abandoning 
the existing treaty. : 

Mr. ARCHER replied that no such notice had 
been given, that he knew of. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, then, by that contract 
-we are to have joint occupation of the Territory with 
Great Britain. ` It is now proposed on our part to 
organize a government for this Territory. A bill for 
that purpose is proposed to us, and the question 
naturally arises, can we, according to our compact 
of joint occupation, ogranize a government there? 
What committee can so appropriately consider and 
report upon that issue as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations? Besides, a negotiation is now pending 
which has special reference to the termination of 
the compact of joint occupation and the definition 
of the respective rights of the parties negotiating. 
This negotiation is to settle the question of bound- 
ary lines. All these things fall naturally and prop- 
erly under the cognisance of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. He should therefore vote for the 
reference of the bill to that committee. 

Mr. BAGBY had given his vote for the reference 
to the Committee on Territories in accordance with 
the wishes of the senator who introduced the bill. 
That motion having failed, he would, with equal 
pleasure, vote with him on the present question of 
reference; and when that should be disposed of in 
the negative, as he hoped it would, he should vote 
with his friend [Mr. Arcnison] for referring his 
bill to a select committeee. 

But even admitting that the subject should not go 
to the Committee on Territories, there was one 
thing on which he could not be mistaken: that there 
was not a solitary provision of the bill on which a 
question could arise properly cognisable by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. If he understood 
the bill correctly, it contained no solitary provision 
calling for the interference of thai committee. 
What, under heaven, was there in the bill con- 
nected with the foreign relations of the country? 
He would also ask whether it could be expected 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations would 
mature and perfect the plan of government pro- 
posed by the bill. No such thing. On the con- 
trary, the intention was avowed of frustrating, for 
the present, that purpose. Nothing had been at- 
tempted to be shown to warrant the supposition 
that the reference of this bill would interrupt any 
negotiation, or could come in conflict with its ob- 
Tt was a mere creation of the imagination of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, that the effect would be that no foreign nation 
would henceforward hold any intercourse with us, 
should the diplomacy he speaks of be interrupted 
in this way. Now, whatever might be the opinions 
of the honorable chairman as to the facility of set- 
tling this question by negotiation, it was nis (Mr. 
B.’s) opinion that, if we trusted alone to diplomacy, 
instead of prompt action, twenty-five years more 
were much more likely to pass over our heads before 
anything could be done. . f 

According to the information furnished by his 
friend on the left, [Mr. Bexrox,] it was shown that 
in 1821 this work of procrastination by diplomacy 
was successfully established. And we found our- 
selves now precisely in the same situation that we 
were then. What at that period was the argement 
of the-friends of diplomacy? “Don’t entertain the 
idea of legislating on this subject; it is in negotia- 
tion between the two governments, and will be in- 
stantly settled.” And what has been the resul? A 
quarter of a century has elapsed, and nothing has 


nen 


| been done; and now we are recommended to let 


selves be cajoled into another shiniber for another 
quarter of a century. aa Cano Geese 
The senator from Kentucky (Mr. Moreupap] 
seemed to go almost to the. conclusion that we had 
no territory at all in Oregon; because, if we had 
territory there, no senator could deny our right ‘to 
provide a government for it. ` If we-have’ territory 
there, and citizens occupying that-territory, it is in- 
disputable that it is our duty to afford them the pro- 
tection ofa government. If our ‘right’ had been 
broken down by foreign negotiation, then the seña- 
tor might be right; but he says he voted for this 
measure before, kecatise there was no negotiation 
pending. Now, however, he considers a pending 
negotiation makes a different state of the case,” He 
fears.one feature of the provisions of this bill would 
conflict with our obligations under an existing trea- 
ty—that of donating lands to our citizens. “But 
what if we do give lands to our citizens? Are they 
not our own lands in our own territory. Now here - 
was one controlling point: either we have territory, 
or we have not, in Oregon. If we have, why should 
werefrain from donating such portions of it as we 
lease toour citizens? Why should this bring us 
in conflict with Great Britain? This is a position 
paramount.to all other positions. The senator has 
no alternative but to admit or deny that we have 
territory in Oregan. If he admits the fact, does he 
not place us ina false position to’ suppose that we 
cannot exercise a right over our own territory, with- 
out cause of complaint to any power on earth? [s.the 
mere vague apprehension of such complaint any 
reason why Congress should not fulfil its appro- 
priate and proper functions? Why may it not do 
this in its own sphere, leaving to the other depart- . 
ment of the government to exercise its functions in 
its appropriate sphere? Congress was merely called - 
upon to exercise its appropriate functions, in rela- 
tion to what? To the- formation of a territorial 
government; and having admitted the fact that we 
possess such a territory as Oregon, why cannot we 
act in relation to it as we can’in relation to our oth- 
er Territories, without endangering our foreign rela- 
tions? Any decision to the contrary will obviously. 
result in this: that itmay be halfa century before 
we exercise our right of ownership over our territo- 
ry. To insure this, we have but to wait upon ne- 
gotiations and diplomacy as we have been doing for 
the last quarter ofa century. ee 

Now, he was ready to admit that, in his anxiety 
to put an end to this suspense, he had a further ob- 
ject in view than the apparent objects of this bill. 
He looked forward to the time when the institutions 
of this country are to extend themselyes in that di- 
rection; and when we shall see the oppressed of oth- 
er nations flocking to the shores of Oregon, seeking 
for the protection and blessings which those insti- 
tutions secure to every one who treads our soil. 
Such were the objects he had in view. 

If he was correct in supposing that no foreign re- 
lations were implicated in this: bill, why refer:to a 
Committee on Foreign Relations? The chairman'‘of 
that committee admits the object he has in view. It 
is his purpose to delay it—he wishes to delay it~ 
wishes to prevent action on it—to frustrate it. But, 
if Congress had a duty to perform, he (Mr. BAe- 
By) wished it to be performed now. He should 
very gladly vote for the motion suggested by the 
senator from Mississippi, [Mr. WALKER. ] 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he rose merely for the pur- 
pose of correcting the senator from Alabama, [Mr. 
Baary,] ifhe labored under any impression that he 
(Mr. M.) had suggested for a moment that we have 
no territory on the other side of the Rocky moun- 
tains—no such territory as Oregon. Surely he 
must have expressed himself very unintelligibly 
to be so understood. ‘That was far from being his 
opinion. On the contrary, he had ever entertained 
the opinion that we have a territory there. He had 
entertained it and expressed it by vote, that we 
ought, at a proper time, to assert our jurisdiction 
over that territory. “He had differed from the great 
mass of his friends upon another question connected 
with this subject—and that was, that the mere fur- 
nishing of inducements to our citizens to emigrate 
there, by holding out the guaranty. of future grants 
of lands, did not come in conflict with our legislative 
duties or national obligations in any degree. He 
had sided with the friends of the honorable senator 
from Alabama, upon a bill like the present. How, 
then, was it possible that he (Mr. M.) should haye 
come to the conclusion that we have no territory 
beyond the Rocky mountains’ So. far from that, 
he believed with the honorable senator: frora. Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. ArcugR] that our title is the only title. 
He took for granted that the provisions of this bill 


are pretty much those. of the bill introduced by the - 


late senator from Missouri [Dr. Linn.] . He took it 
for granted that it retains the same provision grant- 
ing lands to emigrants. - Would the honorable mo- 
ver [Mr. Atcuison] tell him whether that 
ion still remained in the bill? 

a ATCHISON, from his seat,-replied that it 
ad: ` 


Mr.. MOREHEAD. That, then, was the very 


provis- ` 


point which presented thé difficulty in reference to | 


our foreign relations. On a. former occasion, when 
this bill was under discussion, the objection taken 
to it was, that although we'mjght extend our juris- 
diction over Oregon, as Great Britain had extended 
hers; and although we might extend. the protection 
of our laws there, and establish a line of military 
posts from the boundary of Missouri to the Colum- 
bia river, yet that Great Britain had never furnish- 
ed inducements to her citizens, by granting them 
titles of lands or any facility of that kind. It was 
contended that it was a joint occupation, and that 
although we might send emigrants there, yet that 
we could assert no such title as to assume that we 
could grant tracts of land as an encouragement to 
those who might go there.. Such, he believed, was 
the opinion of the distinguished statesman now 
at the head of the State Department, formerly a sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun.] 1f that 
question still remains, it is a question touching to our 
foreign relations. Does this granting of lands con- 
sist of such infringements upon the treaty between 
the two governments as to forbid us from legislating 
upon the subject? Several sessions ago, he thought 
it did not. If he occupied another position on the 
subject now, it was beeause the relations between 
the two governments were changed. The honora- 
ble senator on the other side, [Mr. Breyron,| told 
us we had been twenty years and more disputing 
the title to this territory. Very well; but the bill 
introduced by the late senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Linn,] was passed at a time when there was no 
pending negotiation on the subject. Now, how 
does the matter stand? A minister sent here by the 
British government for the express purpose of set- 
tling this question of title to Oregon, is now in ne- 
gotiation upon the subject with the American Sec- 
retary of State. It is a question pending; and the 
President of the United States is to inform us of its issue 
in his message. Should the senate, therefore, 
in the present aspect of this question, entertain 
` a provision which, if adopted, would, in the opinion 
of intelligent gentlemen, violate the treaty stipula- 
tionsbetween the two countries? Should we now 
sroceed and legislate upon this subject, when we 
have accepted the proposition of Great Britain to 
settleit by negotiation? T'hese were the difficulties 
which were presented in proceeding upon the sub- 
ject atthis time. The provision was still inthe bill, 
which conflicts with our treaty stipulatiens. Should 
we, in that aspeet of the case, while a negotiation 
is pending before our very eyes, proceed to legis- 
late upon the point most likely to give cause of dis- 
satisfaction to England? He thought before, that 
such a provision in the bill could give no just cause 
for dissatisfaction; and should again think so when 
the negotiation closes. But, although satisfied that 
our title is the only good title—nay more, being un- 
willing, under any circumstances, to yield one foot. 
of ground, to which we have a real and undisputed 
title—he must acknowledge he was unwilling, in 
the present condition of this question, to legisk 
upon abil like the present, without atleast giving 
an opportunity to the appropriate committee having 
charge of our foreign relations, to investigate the 
matter, and see how far it conflicts with ‘those rela- 
tions. Tie confessed he was unwilling to legislate 
upon’ this question until the negotiation should be 
brought to a close; and if it should be closed, ac- 
cording to the opinion of bis friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Arcuer] and other gentlemen before the pres- 
ent session of Congress, then he should be willing 
so to legislate as to have it settled. If it were a 
mere question of jurisdiction—of extending our ju- 
_risdiction over the territory about which there was 
no dispute when the subject was up before—then 
the question which would present itself here would 
be altogether different. j 
He was not so anxions to legislate upon 
this subject, before the negociation closes, as to ex- 
ercise that power when it involses peace or war—a 
conflict between this government aid another, with 
which we are now rt peace. He was anxious, atthe 
present stags of affairs to, remain upon as friendly 
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-terms as possible with that government. If Con- 


gress should be called upon to. extend our jurisdic- 
tion over the Territory of Oregon, when this negotia- 
tion closes—then, in tha? aspect of the case, the 
proper time shall have arrived for legislation upon 
the subject; and he would not hesitate. toassert and 


‘maintain our territorial rights. At present,’ he was 


willing to let itrest until the proper time should 
come. š 

- He had attempted tò show the Senate that hereto- 
fore; when this question was discussed, it did not 


occupy the position which it now occupies. There 


had been no time when it was before the Senate, 


pending a decision of the question of title. Asto _ 


the question whether the Committee om Foreign 
Relations, or a select committee to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, was the most appro- 
priate committee forthe reference, he submited with 
all possible respect, that a subject involving as this 
did a question dépending upon the provisions of 
this bill, which in the opinion of the Senate might 
‘conflict with the peaceful relations between the two 
governments, should, under these circumstances, go 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Why 
send it toa select committee? Did the honorable 
senator who suggested that reference suppose it 
could be made more perfect there than it is? Fol- 
lowing, as the honorable senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Arcuison] very properly did, in the footsteps of 
the gentleman who had preceded him here [Mr. 
Linn]—for the present bill was in substance the 
same as that which was introduced by that lamented 
senator, who, by a committee acting with him, and 
with all his influence and knowledge of the subject, 
had perfected it—he (Mr. M.) would ask who, 
after that honorable senator had had it under his 
care, would attempt to make that better which he 
had perfected, and which had passed the Senate? 

He saw no reason why it should go to a Select 
Committee. The difficulty seemed to turn on one 
solitary point—whether there were not in this bill 
certain provisions which would come in conflict 
with our Foreign Relations? Now, he thought they 
did; and for that reason he should vote for the 
pending motion. 

Mr. FOSTER of New York remarked that, if 
the motion now pending was, to Jay the bill on the 
table, or if the discussion had arisen on the question 
of ordering the bill to be’engrossed, the observations 
of the senators on the other side, opposed to its 
progress, would be more appropriate than they now 
were. The form of business in legislative bodies 
was very simple and easily understood. If the ob- 
ject was to suspend action at any stage of a bill, the 
moat appropriate mode of doing it would be by mo- 
tion to lay iton the table. If circumstances were 
such as that it was not fitand proper to have any 
action, the time to arrest its progress was after its 
second reading, because then the merits came up for 
consideration. At that stage of the bill a motion to 
lay on the table would be the proper one for sus- 
pending action. But the question now was, as to 
what subordinate division of the Senate the bill 
shall be committed for the purpose of perfecting its 
details. It was not denied that the parliamentary 
course was to send the bill to a committee interested 
in maturing it, or at least to a committee which does 
not entertain unfriendly feelings towards its 
objects. The motion now under considera- 
tion proposed to send it to a committee unfa- 
yorable to its purpose, as shown by its members 
who have advocated the motion. There was 
no necessity for sending it to that committee on the 
present occassion, in any view of the case; for, if 
the object be delay—as it avowedly is—who ever 
heard it suggested before, that when a parliamentary 
body wished to delay a subject, it should be sent to 
a committee, rather than retain it in their own 
hands? Or, if the object of sending a bill to a com- 
mittee is to forward action upon it, who ever heard 
of a parliamentary body giving such a direction toa 
bill for the mere purpose of letting it slumber till the 
end of a session? . 

The Senate was told, however, that this was a 
matter of great delicacy; and that, under the exist- 
ing relations between this country and another coun- 
try, we should delay or postpone our action alto- 
gether for the present. Suppose the pr>`p ‘sition were 
to be conceded that this biil, among its details, em- 
braces the very question now pending between this 
country and Great Britain, and that negotiations are 
now going on for the rurpose of settling every ques- 
tion about Oregen Territory, which bas so long 
agitated the two countries; and suppose this bill pro>. 
vided for extending the jurisdiction of this country 
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even to the boundary claimed by Russia” on the 
north; what objection can there be, even’ in’ this 
case? Why should it create any excitement‘on the 
part of Great Britain? Did she refrain from passing 


` a law so extending her jurisdiction for the protection ~ 


of her subjects, lest it: would create excitement in 
this country? What was there in our action of 
greater force to cause her excitement, than there 
4vas in-her action to: cause ours? It had been asked 
on the other side, as if the question was‘conclusive, 
whether.we had given notice-of abandoning the 
treaty of joint occupation. It: should have. been 
asked whether Great Britain had given us any such 
notice ‘previous to the passage of her law entending 
her jurisdiction over the territory. If she did not 
deem notice necessary, why should we? Ifit be 
alleged that we should not pass a law something like 
that passed by Great Britain, he (Mr. F.) would 
also ask, had ‘she repealed her statute previous to 
the present negotiation? Ifshe has not, how can she 
take offence if we,.on our part, take action, and 
make a similar law after a lapse of twenty-three 
years? He had no apprehension that Gréat Britain 
would either consider herself injured, break ‘off’ her 
negotiation, or deem herself insulted, -because ‘this 
government, after twenty-three years of forbearance, 
should interfere, and put the sarme. construction, on 
the treaty of joint occupation which she herself had 
put upon it.” It is not to be supposed she can take 
umbrage at this tardy action on our part, after her 
own action of twenty-three years. 3 

Now, let him meet the question propounded by 
the senator from Virginia. Suppose this bill should 
be passed, and become a law, by receiving the sanc- 
tion of the executive as well as of the legislature, 
and that by it we were to extend our jurisdiction up 
to the boundary line claimed by Russia on the north: 
what bar could that interpose between the ‘two gov- 
ernments in adjusting a treaty which would super- 
sede the law? : 

How was it when the Maine treaty was negotia- 
ted? Were not the laws of this country extended 
over a portion of the territory, and also the laws of 
Great Britain, and were not they exercised often in 
antagonist.instances? Yet there was no difficulty in 
adjusting a treaty. Cannot the treaty-making power 
overrule the laws of both countries, although We, on 
our part, claimed a boundary much farther 
north than we do, and Great Britain a boundary 
much farther south than she does? Cannot: the 
treaty-making power define and adjust both bounda- 
ries. When the executive shall have adjusted these 
boundaries, will it not have the effect of annulling a 
portion of both laws. Up to the boundaries so de- 
fined the law will remain permanent till repealed or 
altered by legislative action. The-whole question 
of disputation about jurisdiction or boundary will 
be set at rest by treaty. The honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is much more 
fearful of the effect of legislation upon the pending 
negotiation than the chief executive officer of.‘the 
goverment, who is an acting party in that negotia~ 
tion, appears to be; for that executive functionary, in 
his annual message, invites and advises legislation 
this session upon the subject to which this bill re- 
lates. The chief magistrate who has control: of the 
negotiation—the chief actor on the Américan side— 
desires no delay. He has already witnessed the 
prejudices to our interests growing ont of twenty 
odd years’? delay. He has seen Great Britain 
strengthening herself in that Territory. He has 
seen negotiation upon negotiation fail in regard to 
the questions at issue during that time; and, if he 
[Mr. Foster] recollected right, one foreign minister 
who came here, as wë expected, to settle these diffi- 
culties as well as others, instead of doing so, con- 
fined himself chiefly to the treaty about the Maine 
boundary, - stating that he was not authorized 
to treat at all on the subject of Oregon. Now, 
when it is said the President hopes for a fa- 
vorable issue to the negotiation, and we see at 
the same time that in his annual message he 
calls to our notice the. necessity of providing 
for an adverse result, who can tell whether there 
willnot be some necessity for prompt action after 
the middle of February, for which event we should 
he prepared by having our measures matured? Now, 
if we suspend our action, some- question of mere 
etiquette may also suspend the negotiation, and 
then we can have no legislative action for another 
year, still giving Great Britain more time for 
strengthening herself in the territory, and increasing 
the bonds which bind her to it. j 

Whoever heard that the sending of an act of 
mere domestic legislation on our part, toa select 
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committee, would be cause for Great Britain to take 


umbrage? Great Britain is too sensible and too just 


to'act so foolishly. She is too careful of her own 
. tights, and of the rights of her own subjects, not to 
respect the duty of our government to take care of 
our national rights, and the rights of our citizens. 
“While she maintains her claim to her territories, 
she respects the claims of other nations with which 
she is at peace, to their territories. To take umbrage 
at the mere sending of a subject to a committee 
Mr. ARCHER interposed to say, that he had 
not maintained that it would give umbrage to Great 
Britain. His expression was, that it would be an 
indecorum. He did not think Great Britain would 
care about it, or, if she did, that it would be shown 
by breaking off the negotiation. 
Mr. FOSTER. .Can she even take so much um- 
brage as to do that, while she has a law herself sim- 


ilar to this which we now propose? She is too just ` 


for that. He (Mr. F.) could not believe she would 
suppose there was anything indecorous in this. But 
the senator from Kentucky says, it is provided by 
this bill that lands are to be given to our citizens 
who emigrate to Oregon. That was a mere ques- 
tion of detail, subject to the decision of the Senate at 
„a future stage of the bill. When the bill is returned 
from the committee to the Senate, if there is a ma- 
. jority against that provision, there can be no diffi- 
culty: whatever in striking it out. He had not heard 
a single argument against sending this bill to a com- 
wnittee for action, and not for suspension. He had 
no doubt. that, when returned for action; the Senate 
‘will be able not only to protect the interests of the 
country, but to maintain the friendly spirit and 
good will subsisting between us and Great Britain. 
He did not distrust its government; but he did fear 
_ delay and suspension in this matter. He could 
not therefore vote for any motion. which had for its 
purpose the procrastination of action on this bill. 
_ Mr. BREESE had but a word to say on this oc- 
casion, It was, that he very much regretted that 
the honorable senator who introduced the bill had 
abandoned his first intention of moving its reference 
toa select committe. This, he thought, was the 
oorrect course. 

Now, with regard to action on this subject, we 
were told last session not to press the matter then, 
as it might prevent negotiation. The same thing 
was urged now. He hoped the Senate would con- 
siderone or two facts before voting on the pending 
question, The prosent negotiation may not ter- 
minate during this session of Congress. It was 
more’ than probable: it would not. Now, ’should 
such be the case, delay will frustrate the object 
which the friends of the measure have in view, 
which is to perfect the biil as early in the session as 
possible, that there may be time to act upon it before 
the adjournment of Congress. If this is not done, 
another year must elapse before the protection of 
our laws can be thrown around our citizens in Ore- 
gon. We have valuable citizens there—not less 
than four or five thousand of the best blood of the 
United States. Others contemplate going there this 
season., We arc already informed through our In- 

dian agencies that serious difficulties prevail between 
our citizens and the Indians. Although our settlers 
have adopted the laws of Iowa, they are unahleto carry 
them into effect and to punish those who.take proper- 
ty orlife. We are informed that valuable lives have 
been lost, and that there is no redress. It surely is the 
duty of this government to extend its laws to the 
protection of its citizens; but it seems to be sup- 
posed Great: Britain will take offence at this. Gen- 
tlemen should recollect that, in 1827, the ministerial 


negotiator on the Pot of Great Britain entertained ` 


our right to extend our jurisdiction and establish 
military posts south of the Columbia river. At no 
time did the British negotiators make the objections 
suggested here. The only te they made was 
to our establishing a custom-house at the mouth of 
the Columbia. They never did object to the exten- 
sion of our laws, or the establishment of military 
posts in the country. As to the provision making a 
grant of lands, and the idea of its interfering. with 
the negotiation now pending, it seemed to him there 
was no weight in the argument that the bill should 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations on that 
account, for the Senate was the proper place to have 
that decided. . That provision of the bill only con- 
templated a prospective grant of lands, and its pro- 
priety can be judged of by a. select committee 
more appropriately than by a Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. It really did seem to him that it had 
become a reproach to us that we did not long since 
aextend the shield of our laws to our citizens in Ore- 


gon. He trusted that the object avowed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
of suspending action on the bill—would in itself be 
sufficient reason for influencing the Senate not to 
support his motion. He hoped the rule would not 


be departed from of suffering the bill to go to a com-` 


mittee of its friends and not to a committee Of its 
opponents. . - 

Mr. WOODBURY expressed some surprise at 
the course this debate had taken. A new issue was 
presented in the vote which the Senate were now 
required to give. It was whether-the bill should be 
sent to the Committee on Foreign Relations, under 
the design now avowed, there to stop action upon it 
while negotiations were pending; or send it toa 
select committee to examine and mature it, and con- 
tinue such action upon it as might be deemed proper 
even during the negotiations. The course proposed 
onthe other side, for the object meditated, was 
most extraordinary. If the design was to stop ac- 
tion, why not do it in the usual way, by moving to 
lay the bill on the table, or to postpone it toa future 
day, or indefinitely. 

How untenable, also, are the reasons assigned for 
stopping or suspending action? . Are the hands of 
Congress to be tied up on any legislative matter be- 
cause the executive ora foreign power choose to 
make it a topic of negotiation? Certainly not. Let 
us do our duty, and the executive his; and if any 
conflict is likely, as some gentlemen fear, to arise in 
the end under a new treaty that may be made and 
ratified, the whole difficulty would be removed by 
the single circumstance, that the treaty being made 
and becoming the supreme law of the land, must 
prevail wherever inconsistent with any previous 
law. 

But the senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] 
speaks of a convention already existing between us 
and England, by which we have stipulated for a 
joint occupation of the Oregon Territory; and hence 
an act of Congress, exercising jurisdiction over it, 
would violate that convention, and give just offence 
abroad. But the Senate must remember that, how- 
ever such a construction may be placed on that con- 
vention by senators on the other side, there are no 
such words as joint occupation in it; and that some 
members on this side, and himself among them, had 
formerly insisted, and still did, that the words 
which were in the convention as to the country be- 
ing free or open to both parties for a given time, re- 
lated to its being free and open for trade and hunt- 
ing and fishing; and that similar stipulations had 
once existed between us and Russia still further 
north, and were now in force as to curing fish on the 
coast of Labrador. But nobody had believed or 
acted as if these stipulations prevented the party 
who claimed the right to the soil from exercising 
jurisdiction over it, or doing any act not incon- 
sistent with a continuance of the privilege to trade 
and hunt, during the existence of the convention. 
And was it to be tolerated that England, by her 
laws or Hudson Bay company, should, notwith- 
standing the convention, exercise such jurisdiction? 
and that we were to be prevented from doing it, and 
were required to behold our people there endanger- 
ed or oppressed, and imploring relief and protection 
from us, and not lifta hand in their defence? On 
the contrary, the true course was to proceed part 
passu, at least, with Great Britain; and a high- 
minded nation like her, so far from taking umbrage 
at such a course, ought to appreciate it as one de- 
manded by equal justice and public honor. 

[Mr. Arcuer here rose to explain.) 

Mr. Woovsury added that he did not misunder- 
stand that senator. The executive, however, (who 
had the peculiar charge of this negotiation,) had 
stated expressly in his annual message, that, nòt- 
withstanding its pendency, steps like those in this 
bill ought at once to be adopted. 


Let the examination of the form and substance of - 


the bill, then, go to a special committee friendly to 
the measure, and who would make progress in it, 
rather than to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with a view to smother it. 

If difficult questions of national law, or military 


_ questions, or those connected with the public lands, 


should arise, (as some on his left had correctly sug- 
gested they all might be involved,) the special com- 
mittee could be made useful for them all, by having 
the chairmen, or other members, of all those com- 
mittees, members of this.» The measure would, in 
this way, be disposed of as on former. occasions, 
and would have the aid of its friends to mature it; 
while the other course—of suspending any action m 
its favor at present—would be the fatal consequence 


of sending it to the Committee on Foreign, Rela- 
tions, and would be so. unusual’a course that he 
trusted, when well understood, it could. not obtain 
the sanction of a majority in this body, a 
The question on Mr. Arcuer’s motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee on Foreign. Relations was 


-then taken by yeas and nays, and resulted—yeas 


20, nays 24, as follows: oe: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard; Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Evans, Foster of ‘Tennessee, 
Francis, Huntington, Johnson, Miller, Morehead,. Pearce, 
Phelps, Rives, Upham, and Woodbridge—20, ` 
“NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, Fairfield, Foster 
of New York, Hannegan, Haywood, Henderson, Ru er, 
Merrick, Niles, Porter, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
White, and Woodbury—24, i : say | $ 
` Sothe motion did not prevail. | ot f 

AtMr. WALKER’S suggestion, Mr. ATCHI- 
SON (having introduced the bill) moved itg refer- 
ence to a select committee. ; 

The motion was accordingly put, and carried 
without a division. ae ; : 

On motion, it was agreed that the select commit- 
tee should consist of five, to be appointed by the 
Chair. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. named the following 
five gentlemen as the Select Committee: Messrs. 
Arcuison, chairman; Warxer, Rives, Crirrex- 
DEN, and ALLEN. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHAPMAN, | 


OF ALABAMA. 

In the House of Representatives, January 2, 1845—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to graduate 
and reduce the price of the public lands to ac- 
tual settlers. 


Mr. CHAPMAN said that it was but rarely he 
attempted to get the floor, and still more seldom that 
he succeeded in getting it. The circumstances un- 
der which he found himself now reminded him 
forcibly of the old fable of the boy and the wolves; 
the boy had cried out, wolf, wolf, so often when 
there were no wolves, that when they did come 
his cries were notregarded. Mr. C, said he did not 
anticipate a debate on this bill to-day. He.had 
brought up his notes and documents from day to-day 
to submit some views upon. this bill, and, having 
failed in getting the floor, had so often carried them 
home again that he was discouraged, until at- last, 
when he had: the floor, his notes were at home. 
With or without notes, Mr. C. said he had no de- 
sire to speak on this or any other question if-he 
could consistently, with his duty, avoid it; in this 
case he was compelled by necessity. He came 
froma State which felt, perhaps, more than any 
other in the confederacy, the evil consequences of 
the government persisting in its present land sys- 
tem—a system which the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vinron] had eulogized so highly, as one that 
could not be improved. Mr. C. thought it could be 
improved; and, like all other systems. and rules, 
oughtto bechanged when circumstances had altered 
so as to show the obvious necessity for a change, 

Mr. C. said he lived in that part of the coun- 
try where such a change of this iron rule, so long 
persisted in by the government, was so imperious- 
y called for that, should he sit. silently by on this 
occasion, whatever reputation he might have ob- 
tained at home for faithfully attending to the inter- 
ests of his constituents, he would assuredly lose, 
and be considered by them very much at fault. 

Mr. C., in speaking on this bill, and the crying 
need for some such measure, spoke from his own 
experience—experience he had acquired not only 
by his residence in a new State for more than. twen- 
ty years, but from his having served many: years 
on the Committee on Public Lands in this body. 
Buta gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Cavs] had 
taken special care to warn the House that, when 
the zealous advocates of the bill all came from that 
quarter of the Union in which its provisions, were 
to take immediate effect, those who represented: oth- 
er portions of the country ought te look well about 
them—they have need to be very cautious, “Mr. © 
thought nothing could be more natural than that 
those best acquainted with the case should. feel 
most interested in it; that those men who saw and 
felt the evil effects of the present system should be 
the first to speak of them, and the most anxious 
to apply the remedy. This. was. the spirit of the 
constitution in the construction. of that House... The 
representatives. from the whole country ‘were 
brought into that hall, that, coming as they did from 
all quarters of the Union, they might, speak 
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each in behalf of his own section of the country; 
and each testify to the operation of a general law, as 
it worked in his own State and his own district. 
Those of course could speak of the settlement of 
new lands who came from those quarters of the 
country where new lands were settled. Thegentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Causis] had asked in 
somewhat of a triumphant tone, how, and b 

whom, the public lands had been acquired? and had 
answered his own question by saying that they had 
been won by the toil and blood and: precious lives 
of our brave revolutionary fathers. And what spe- 
cial interest had the.new States in them? Mr. ©., 
in turn, would ask that gentleman what better right 
had he and his constituents in what he called a trust 
fund, from its having been won with the blood spilt 
by his fathers, more than Mr. C. had, whose fath- 
er’s blood had flowed as freely as his, because (said 
Mr. C.) their descendant chanced to have his home 
in one of the new States? ae 

[Mr. Causm here explained; disclaiming for the 
old States any exclusive, but a common, interest 
with the new in the public domain.] 

Mr. Cuapman said that the gentleman had cer 
tainly called upon the members of the old States to 
mark the special zeal of gentlemen ‘from the new 
in behalf of this bill; and Mr. C. had replied to this 
that nothing could be more natural, since western 
gentlemen had reason to be best acquainted with the 
working of the land system 

But the first inquiry was, did gentlemen really de- 
sire that the lands should be sold? If a man came 
into a horse market, and another came up to him, 
his first inquiry was whether he wanted to sell or 
swap his horses because, if he did net want to do 
either, there was no use of proposing terms, or 
talking any more about it. Mr. C. asked whether 
the government did actually desire to sell the lands? 
Now, from the extended and expensive machinery 
put in operation for the avowed purpose, costing 
some five or six hundred thousand dollars a year— 
more than twenty-five per cent. upon the gross 
amount of sales, it would seem that there was some 
wish to sell; but from the price demanded for the re- 
fused. lands, one would come to a different conclu- 
sion. Gentlemen opposed to this bill express sur- 
prise that any one should refuse one dollar and a 
quarter an acre for land. Mr. C. said he felt that 
ignorance must be very great indeed on this subject 
among those who expected the same price for poor 
land that the most fertile had brought. A merchant 
who has astock of new goods sells off as much of 
his stock as he can at his marked prices; when the 
stock is complete, and the goods new, he can, per- 
haps, realize his price; but, after they have been 
picked and culled, the best taken and the remain- 
der of an inferior quality he finds he cannot sell at 
his first price. If heisa thrifty, merchant he will 
not fail to sell off what remains at less profits, or 
even without profit. All will agree that such a 
course would be to his interest. Why would 
not the same policy work profitably m selling 
out the public lands? ` But it is said that these refuse 
lands will sell at the present price—the same price at 
which the choice tracts were sold. As well may it be 
contended that the shopkeeper who retails out of a 
barrel of whiskey may, by putting in as much wa- 
ter as he sells whiskey, perpetuate his stock, and 
continue to retail at the same price. Both proposi- 
tions are destitute of the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense and justice. The bill under considera- 


tion is designed to hasten the sale of the public lands, | 


by graduating the price accerdicg to their value, and 
confining the sales at the reduced rates to actual cul- 
tivators of the soil. 


demanded by the country. 1 
take the trouble to examine the series of reports 
coming from the Commissioner of the General wand 
Office, he could not avoid a conclusion, that such a 
change of the system is necessary. He would ask 
the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Causin,] to 
take up and answer the report of Mr. Norvell, for 
example; in which, by an able and convincing argu- 
ment, that gentleman had demonstrated that under 
the existing land system the title of the. United 
States in the public lands could never beextinguish- 
ed. Now all gentlemen coming from the new States 
felt this as a very great evil; and Mr. C. had often 
trembled when he reflected that, owing to the. strong 
lecal interest of his constituents on this subject, he 
wes not as free asa reprosentative on that floor 


Mr. C. would not undertake to | 
say that this bill was perfect in all its details; on the i 
contrary, he thought it might be improved; but this | 
he would say, that the principle upon which it is | 
based is correct; that a change of. the land system is | 
If any gentleman would | 


| Now on this subje 


“great questions of public interest. 


| sold all that will sell for the government price, then the 
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ought to be to express himself on all the 
He would 
explain what he meant. Since he had been honor- 
ed with a seat on this floor, while he had acted 
firmly, and discharged his duty, by giving his. votes 
independently, he had endeavored to. restrain -him- 
self from taking the share which otherwise he 
would have desired to do in debating great questions 
on which parties were divided, lest, by doing so, he 
should raise up adversaries who might on that ac- 
count be disposed to resist him when. he came to 
plead in behalf of those measures in which his own 
constituents had such a peculiar concern. 
port to which he had alluded advocated the sale of 
these lands within the States, because the existing” 
state of things kept the new States in a condition of 
dependency injurious to the interests and unfriendly 
to the character and enterprise of their inhabitants. 
The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Causrx] con- 
sidered this bill as but little better than that intro- 
duced by Mr. Calhoun in the Senate a few years 
ago; but if he would examine the data upon which 
Mr. Calhoun’s bill proceeded, he would find that, in- 
stead of its proposing to give to the new States the 
unsold lands, it exacted from them as an equivalent 
every dollar of their value. 


Mr. C. said he knew perfectly well that to pro- 
pose any measure of graduation and reduction ex- 
posed a man at once to the cry of “Mad dog,” and 
raised in the minds of most members from the old 
States such a prejudice that they refused to investi- 
gate. Thisisan old subject in Congress; it has 
been brought up every year; and yet it is not even 
now understood, because of this prejudice. He 
entreated gentlemen to look into it—investigate it,— 
and they must become convinced thatsomething must 
be done. If the details of the plan are not acceptable, 
it is no reason why gentlemen should go against the 
principle of the measure, when the necessity 
of a change is so manifest. He considered this as 
unfair legislation. If the fundamental principle of 
the bill was correct, it was the duty of a patriotic 
legislator to labor to perfect the details, and not de- 
stroy a measure, the substance of which is correct, 
because it was accompanied by some defective pro- 
visions. The pore in the new States could not 
comprehend why Congress would not make a re- 
duction in the price of refused lands. Mr. C. said 
that when he wert home he was asked by his con- 
stituents, Why, in the name of Heaven, have you 
not reduced the price of the poor lands? And he 
had to tell them that they knew nothing of the dif 
ficulties of carrying such a proposition; that a Mas- 
sachusetts man could not be made to believe that 
any acre of land was not worth a dollar and a quart- 
er, because lands in that part of the country were 
valuable, not from their fertility, but from their lo- 
cation, The people in the West do not appreciate 
the strong prejudice raised here the moment a west- 
ern man proposed a reduction. Itis often said in 
this House, in the course of debates on the tariff, by 
those who advocate the protective policy, that an 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory. They 
say this because they know that those who oppose 
that policy have not had the opportunity of putting 
their theories into practice—tariff-men always insist- 
ing on presenting them as the duties of a beautiful 
but impracticable theory; butit is the maxim of the 
tariff-men, and they are generally the opponents of 
the graduation and reduction of the price of lands, 
TIe thought it fair, on this occasion, to quote their 
own maxim upon them, and insist that in this case 
an onnce of practice was worth a pound of theery. 
set (Mr. ©. said) he was happy 
to have it in his power to present to geatemen 
a practical case; and he entreated them to listen 
while he explained the practical effect of the grad- 
uating system, as it had been reduced to actual ex- 
periment. There was one case, and only one, where 
the practical effect of this measure had been fairly 
tested. In the treaty with the Chickasaw Indians— 
a treaty that has received the almost unanimous as- 
sent of Congress, the lands purchased from that 
tribe were subjected to graduation in price—gradua- 
tion much more sudden as to time, and greater as to 
amount, than this bill proposes, and, consequently, 
itis a still stronger case. The article of the treaty 
referred to is as follows: f 


TREARY WITH THE CHICKASAWS OF 1832. 


“Art. S As the Chickasaws have determined to sell 
their country, it is desirable that the nation realize the 
greatest possible sum for their lands which can be obtained. 


„it is therefore proposed and agreed to that, after the Presi- 


dent shall have offered their lands for sale, and shall have 
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price shall be reduced, so asto induce purchasers to buy 
who shali not take the land at tbe government minimum 
price; and it is believed. that five years from and after the 
date ofthe first sale willdispose of all the lands that will 
sell at the government price. If, then, at the expiration of 
five years, as before mentioned, the Chickasaw nation may 
request the President to sell at such reduced price as the 
nation may then propose, it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to comply with their request by first offering at public, 
and afterwards at private sale, as in all other cases of sell- 
ing public lands.” . : eS 

Mr. C. said he would show the working of the 
system. He had a letter fronr the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, who had the management 
of the business, which showed a degree of. success 
in the operation of the system, that must satisfy all 
the world of its advantages over the present general 
system. The letter was read as follows: 

$ HGENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
“December 28, 1844. 


“Sin: In reply to your inquiry of the 26th instant, I have 
the honor to sta e that the entire area of the Chickasaw cese 
sion is, acres - - > - - 6,718,586.27 
‘Of which there are covered by Indian reserva- 

tions about - - : rae + 2,400,000.00 


Leaving subject to sale - ++ 4,818,586,00 


“The first public sale in the cession took place in Janu- 
ary, 1836; the secondin October following. At these two 
sales about three quarters of the cession were offered. The 
lands first offered graduated to $1 per acre in January, 1837; 
those offered at the second sale graduated to $1 in October, 
1837; up to which last mentioned period there were'sold, 
(including another small public sale in Juné, 1837,) 1,489,304 
acres, at an average of $1 62 per acre. . 

“From the Ist October, 1837, to the end of 1640, in which 
last mentioned year the lands offered at the two principal 
sales first mentioned graduated to 123 cents per acre, there 
were sold, (including two other public sales of small por- 
tions of the cession.) 1,362,388 acres, atan average of 38 
cents per acre; and from the end of 1840, to the 80th Sep- 
tember, 1844, there were sold (including a public sale in. 
May last) 514,719 acres, at an average of 24 cents per acre. 

“It is proper here to state thatall the lands offered at the 
public sales previous to the sale of May last had gradu- 
ated to 124 cents per acre more than a year before that sale, 
with the exception of some tracts temporarily withdrawn, 
from market. i 

“The aggregate quantity sold, from the commencement 
of the sales in 1836 to 30th September last, is 3,336,412 acres, 
and the gencral average price about 99 cents per acre. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“THOS, H. BLAKE, Commissioner. 
“Hon. R. Carman, House of Representatives.” * 


Here, Mr. C. said, was an exhibition of the result, 
in practice, of the best and fullest test that could be 
desired, of the efficacy of the graduation system. 
The opponents of this bill accuse its friends of de- 
parting from the present land system without any 
just reason. The fact was not so. They were not 
acting blindly or fancifully in the matter, but from 
the light of experience. The system had been tried, 
and worked well. Out of the whole mass of these 
Chickasaw lands, amounting to- 4,318,556 acres, 
(exclusive of reservations not subject to graduation, ) 
all had been sold already except 982,174 acres. More 
than four-fifths had been sold, and taken up by 
actual settlers at an average of about ninety cents 

er acre; and of that which remains, a portion of it 
had been lately offered for sale. Where, Mr. ©. 
asked, can you find, under the present land system, 
any portion of the public domain so rapidly settled 
as the Chickasaw country? and where have your 
lands been sold out as closely, or for as much 
money? i 

Mr. C. was informed by a gentleman who resides 
in this Chickasaw country, [Mr. Tompson, from 
Mississippi,] that there was no portion of the West 
and Southwest which was flourishing to.the same ex~ 
tent, and none where there was the same influx of 
population as in that cession. He spoke of course 


|| comparatively, for no portion of the South or South- 


| west was now prosperous, when the staple was ata 
price less than the actual cost of production. 

Mr. C. had often heard appeals made by members 
from the new States to the justice of this House. 
They had depicted the suffering condition of the peo- 
ple on account of the high prices of the public lands 
i the loss their States sustained for the want of the 
power to tax the unsold lands &c.; but Mr, C. said 
he had beena member of this House a great many 
years, during which time he had learned, that ail 
such appeals were in vain—they were unheeded. 
But there was one argument, and our only, that 
might reach the members from the old States who 
were in the habit of opposing this measure, and he 
would try that: it was an appeal to their own inter- 
ests—their pockets. Looking at the subject then in 
a mere fiscal pointof view, and throwing out of the 
calculations the obligation of the government to 
adopt such a plan as shall sell and settle the lands 
according to the deeds of cession, and the compacts 
į with the States, it could be demonstrated that grad+ 
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uation was our true policy. He entreated gentlemen 
to make calculations. Gentlemen from New England 
were, heknéw, good at figures; he would thank them 
to, estimate what twenty-five cents (the lowest point 
of graduation under the bill) would yield in twenty 
years, at an interest of six per cent., compounding 
“aitevery six months—which was the governmentrate. 
They will find that in that length of time the twen- 
ty-five cents would, perhaps, exceed in amount the 
present price of the Jand—one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. Calculate what advantages would have re- 
` sulted to the country, in a’ financial. way, if all the 
public lands had been sold as successfully as the 
Chickasaw country has: 
There was no greater error than that under which 
entlemen labored as to the value of these refused 
ands. There are: gentlemen on this floor from 
some of the old States, (he alluded particularly to 
North and South Carolina,) who owned large 
. bodies of land that had cost them, perhaps, only a 
few cents per acre, and which they would gladly 
dispose of at one half of the lowest price proposed 
by this bill. Mr. C. stated that in his own State, 
which was generally looked upon as one of the 
most fertile, out of more than thirty millions of acres 
offered only about one-third had been sold. Much 
of that remaining unsold had been twenty years and 
upwards in market. All those conversant with the 
subject knew it never would sell at the present price. 
The expense of the present system in that State each 
ear is about equal to the amount of the average sales. 
he gentleman from Maryland [Mr; Cavsiy] had 
told us of the great quantity of lands sold some few 
years ago, and the speculations in land, as an argu- 
ment to show that the price was not too high. But 
had’ he looked into the causes—had he compared the 
amount of the circulation then with the amount 
now—had he compared the prices of produce, and 
` everything else, in the years of which he spoke, and 
the prices now? Mr. C. would willingly agree with 
the gentleman that the lands should be sold now at 
the same ratio of reduction at which the staple of the 
country in which he lived had been reduced in price 
since the time of those heavy sales of lands. Then, 
cotton sold at some twenty cents per pound, while 
now it will not bring one-fourth of that price. All 
know that the value of land, as far as agricultural 
purposes are concerned, is always governed by the 
price of the products of the land; and if there were 
~ no other reasons for reducing the price of land, the 


reat fall in the price of such products would be suf 


cient to justify the reduction. 

Mr. C! said he would call the committee back to 

~“ first principles. It is profitable to recur to them 
sometimes, and never more so than on this occasion. 
We hear gentleman talk about the deeds of cession 
from the old States of these lands, and the compacts 
with the new States when they came into the Union. 
Mr. C. would call their attention to the great deed of 
cession from his native State, Virginia. What did 
that deed state as the true end and purpose for which 
that great Jandholder gave up her lands to the United 
States? The- deed stated that the lands were to be 
disposed of for settlement. Mr. C. agreed that the 
fund was a trust fund; but were there not other par- 
ties to this trust besides the general government? By 
the terms of the deed, as well as those of the com- 
pacts with the new States, those States became par- 
ties in interest. To dispose of the lands for settle- 
ment, was an obligation on the part of the general 
government. Notto tax the lands until five years 
after sale, was an obligation on the part of the 
new States. For what purpose did the new 
‘States agree not to tax the lands of the United 
States? Was it not to encourage settlements—to 
get the lands into the hands of citizens for cultiva- 
tion? How long, in the name of justice, will you 
persist in refusing to perform your part of the bond, 
and insist that the new States shall continue to perform 
theirs? Will you refuse to sell the lands for settle- 
ment, as you have promised, and still insist, that the 
new States shall not tax them? Mr. C. would use 
no threat—he intended no such thing; but he would 
explain to the gentleman from Maryland the reason 
of that eager and earnest manner which character- 
ized western members when speaking on this sub- 
ject. ‘That gentleman had not seen, as they had 
geen, the effect of the present system, asit was work- 
ing in the new States; and should it be persisted in, 
_gentlemen might assure themselves that there would 
. be a corresponding antagonist system ne there. 
He.would not say that people in the est would 
` take the lands, but he would say this, that when 
:they found a system which worked oppressively to 
' fhein and their interest pertinaciously adhered to, 
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‘against every principle of justice and their repeated 


remonstrances, they would resort to a counteracting 
policy. The question had been seriously agitated 
already whether the new States might not justly tax 
the public lands within their limits, on account of 
the want of good faith in this government in 
refusing to sell them. A part of the land had 


“been sold on credit. and afterwards -relinquished 


to the United States. Many’ believe that 
‘lands of this description may lawfully be 
taxed. It-would not-be contended that thé United 


States could buy lands of individuals, and claim ex- 
emption from taxation under the compact. «The 
case of the relinquished lands is similar. The gov- 
ernment having sold the lands, they were subject to 
taxation five years after, and no subsequent con- 
tract, to which the State was not a party, could 
take away the right. Mr. C. insisted that there 
had been a palpable violation of the compact on the 
part of the general government. You must look to 
both sides of the contract. The deeds of cession 
required that the lands should be disposed of for 


settlement, and these deeds are embraced by the © 


compacts with the new States; but how can the 
lands be disposed of if the government continues 
to hold them up at a price beyond their value, and 
at which they can never be sold? What would the 
result be if these lands were taxed? Take Alabama 
asan example. There are remaining unsold in that 
State say twenty millions of acres; a tax of one 
cent per acre on that quantity (and the citizens of 
that State now pay a still higher tax) would yield 
to the State a revenue of $200,000 a year. This 
sum, then, is the tax Alabama pays every year to 
the United States by the restriction of not taxing 
the public lands, or the refusal of the government to 
dispose of them. This was the annual loss she sus- 
tained every year by abstaining from the exercise of 
a right belonging to all sovereignties, of raising rev- 
enue by taxing land, the only sure and certain prop- 
erty from which a revenue can be raised to support 
the State government and discharge her obligations. 
Did Alabama receive any equivalent to this amount’ 

It had been said that the school Jands were granted 
as an equivalent, but this was an error. These school 
lands were granted to increase the desire to pur- 
chase surrounding lands. At all events, they form- 
ed but a small consideration for the loss of the tax- 
ing power. Mr. C. said his State was one of the 
most loyal ofall members of the Union, still this 
evil was onetoo mighty to be long overlooked by her. 
Her legislature had memorialised and remonstrated 
until forbearance had almost ceased to be a virtue, 
but no relief was afforded. That State, like many 
others, is heavily in debt; and beside the oppressive 
taxation upon her citizens by this government 
throngh the tariff policy, they were burdened by 
a heavy domestic tax to pay the expenses of the 
State government, and preserve the faith of the Mite, 
by prompily performing her obligations with her 
creditors. Thus far the credit and the faith of the 
State had been, as it always would be, preserved. 
There has been no instance (said Mr. C.) ofa fail- 
ure, ofa day’s delay, in discharging promptly her 
obligations by his State. It has been charged, how- 
ever, that Alabama had or would repudiate. He 
referred to an article that appeared in the National 
Intelligencer of the 27th of August last, which he 
sent to the Clerk to read. It was inthe following 
words: 

“Arvapama E.resron.—The Texas flag waves over the 
State in triumph. ‘ Unable to pay their own debt, the people 
vote to assume the immense debtof Texas! The whigs 
have struggled nobly for their principles and for protection to 
our own citizens, but it hasbeen invain. The fancied ben- 
efits of foreign aggression and war have dazzled the eyes 
of the locos, all to save Texas, and have caused them to 
lose sight of what their own country stands so lamentably 
in need of. Steady, whigs ! steady! Strike earnestly from 
this to the election in favorof the good cause. Do your 
duty and leave the result to Providence. Elsewhere all is 
well. Locofoceism is doomed.—Southern (Tuscaloosa) Ad- 
vocate.” 

No paper in the Union has denounced repudiation 
more than the Intelligencer, and yet it has circulated 


a charge calculated to inflict a serious injury upon - 


the credit of a State that has never, in one instance, 
failed to meet her engagements promptly. That 

aper has a wide circulation, and a high reputation; 
it is sent to all quarters of the globe, and whatever 
is found in it against the credit of the States has 
great influence with capitalists. Thus, without au- 
thority to be relied on, and in the face of facts that 
proved the contrary, that paper had published to the 
world that Alabama was, or would be, a repudiating 
State. Mr. C. said he would leave it with the edi- 
tors in some measure to repair the ‘injury done by 
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this unjust charge, (circulated to what extent: 
only. knew,) by publishing a part-of “thé las 
sage of the governor of Alabama, than whom none 
were more vigilant in preserving the faith and guard- 
ing the interest of his State. oe 

"The Clerk read as follows: ` ` 


‘Jn adverting to the perplexing subject of ‘our State in: 
debtedness, which has commanded so much of. mẹ anxious 
attention since 1 have: been in office, it will be recollected, 
that I have rarely failed in any of my former communica. 
tions to urge on the general assembly the indisputable 
obligation and overruling moral necessity of preserving the 
faith of the State inviolate, by a prompt discharge of our 
pecuniary obligetions as soon as they fall due. -That this 
will be attended with difficulties and sacrifices of the ‘most 
embarrassing character, I have never failed to acknowl- 
edge; but these invariable cqncomitants of all attempts to dis- 
charge a deep indebtedness; are not only the strongest ad- 
monitions to economy in future, but give to the debtor the 
only just claim to the high. morality which, so properly 
attaches, in either savage or civilized life, to a rigid com- 
pliance with pecuniary obligations. A free people, hold 
not only their honor, but their form of government, 
their institutions, and all their dearest rights, by no 
other tentire than a willingness to incur any . sacrifice to, 
which human natnre can be subjected in maintaining them. 
Those who will cont the cost of sustaining the public 
faith subject themselves to the just suspicion of being 
equally as calculating in defending the public liberty. The 
instinct of true patriotism is so nearly allied with the sen- 
timent of national honor, that to destroy the former we 
have only to lower the tone of the people in maintaining the 
latter. In fact, where the people are the aeal source of pow- 
er, the lofty spirit of truc patriotism can never survive the 
loss of individual confidence in the untarnished honor of 
the government. I have indulged in these reflections from 
no apprehension that a State like ours, containing within 
her own limits all the elements calculated to place her in 
the front rank with her sisters of the confederacy, will ever . 
fail to discharge punctually her-publie liabilites. I make 
these remarks merely for the purpose of pointing out the 
merited censures which are always certain to attach to a 
people who invoke the just condemnation of thè whole civ- 
jlized world, in failing to maintain untarnished their public 
faith. £ 

Mr. C. asked, whether more patriotic ‘and noble 
sentiments could have been uttered? Did such lan- 
guage look like repudiation? But Mr: C. said these 
were not only the sentiments of the governor, but 
of the people of Alabama also, very recently ex- 
pressed by their representatives, who, by a vote 
almost unanimous, have passed resolutions against 
repudiation. The people of Alabama (even while 
groaning under heavy. taxes, and when their staple 

as fallen to a price less than one-fourth of its val- 
ue when the State debt was contracted) hold ‘the 
sentiment so beautifully expressed by their chief 
magistrate “that a State who would refuse to pay 
the debt she had contracted would refuse to defend 
herself against a foreign enemy; and a want of pat- 
riotism would be as obvious in the one. case as in 
the other.” ` 


Some gentlemen might be disposed to inquire 
what connection this had with the subject before the 
committee. Ithad a natural and a just connection 
with it; for he had just been stating what was the 
result of the existing system in crippling the ability 
of the State to meet her engagements. Here was 
the very paper which had been referred to as au- 
thority against the bill, holding up Mr. C.’s State to 
public contempt as one of the repudiating States of 
the Union, and that in the face of such strong evi- 
dence to the contrary. f f 

Mr. C. stated that the gentleman from Tndiana 
before him [Mr. Tomas Smrru] had so fully an- | 
swered the objections of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Cottamer,] and the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vixrow,] that he was relieved of the 
necessity of saying much in addition. It was cu- 
rious to observe, however, the contradictions in the 
arguments of these opponents of the bill. One said 
the reduction of the land would encourage specula: 
tors to buy up all the lands; while.the other insisted 
that the graduation principle would check the sales, 
inasmuch as purchasers would not buy until the 

rice came down to the lowest sum proposed by the 
bil. Mr. C. would leave to the gentlemen to recon- 
cile these inconsistent views if they could. The 
gentleman from Vermont had asserted that this bill 
would not benefit the poor man. Now Mr. Cy said, 
that although he might admit that the gentle- 
man from Vermont was superior to him in informa- 
tion on most subjects, he was not disposed to grant 
that he was equal to him on this. Mr. C. affirmed 
that the provisions of the bill would benefit. the 
poor. Itwould enable-every man to have a home at 
a moderate cost—at a sum within the reach of the 
poor. Gentlemen asked, Who could not raise one 

undred dollars to buy eighty acres of land? Mr. ‘C. 
said that might, to gentlemen from some quarters, 
appear to be a very inconsiderable su;. butit was 
difficult. for any man to make it by bis own Jabor 
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at-the present prices of agricultural products. Mr. 
C. said it was impossible to estimate the amount of 
useful labor that had been lost to the country by 
keeping the price of .the refused lands beyond their 
actual value. Thousands settle upon these lands; 
but they make no moré improvement than they are 
compelled to do, to live and raise provisiens for 
their families. They are not only discouraged from 
making improvements by their not owning the 
land, but they well know that, although they found 
the land when they settled upon it. almost destitute 
of value, if they add to its value by material im- 
provements, aoma hawk-eyed speculator would soon 

uy the land and appropriate it to his own use. 

Thus, for three-fourths of the year, while they are 
not cultivating their crop, these settlers. are idle; 
while, if the land belonged to them, they would go 
on to improve it, and add to its value. This loss of 
the productive labor of the country is worthy of the 
consideration ofall statesmen. 

The gentleman from Ohio objected to this bill be- 

_ cause it proposes to reduce the ‘price of lands when 
they are now too cheap. He insists that the cheap 
price at. which the government sells its lands, is the 
cause of the low price of provisions—that we pro- 
duce too much, &c. Now that gentleman, being an 
advocate of the protective policy, ought not to com- 
plain of the abundance and cheapness of provisions, 
while the manufactured goods keep up high, as they 
are comparatively now. 

My. C. said he had always thought that an abun- 
dance of provisions was a national blessing; it cer- 
tainly was advantageous to the manufacturing 
classes. If that gentleman will examine the subject, 
he will find that it is not because government 
land sells cheap that agricultural products are low, 
but that it is owing to the operation of the protective 
tariff policy which he advocates, whereby our for- 
eign trade is crippled, and we are compelled to sub- 
mitto the terajs of the home purchasers without 
competition. 

Mr. C. said he thought those who advocate pro- 
tection to manufactures argued that it tended to ad- 
vance the price of agricultural products by increasing 
the demand; but, although they have protection now 
to their heart’s content, they find provisions low; and 
the gentleman from Ohio advises as the remedy to 
raise the price of the public lands. 

- Besides, the protective policy, its friends say, 
will ‘cause laborers to abandon agriculture and go 
into manufactories. The gentleman from Ohio, as 
another incentive, would raise the price of the pub- 
lic lands—drive from their employment men in whose 
bosoms the love of agricultural scenes and employ- 
ments was implanted by the hand of nature herself— 
to. forsake their farms and go into the confined and 
unhealthy factories! In the name of God, were not 
these gentlemen satisfied with having a system of 
duties operating as bounties to the tune of torty, fit 
ty; and even two hundred per cent. on the necessa- 
ries of life, without adopting other oppressive means 
of driving our people into manufactories? He did 
not believe the people of the great western State of 
Ohio would sustain their representatives in such doc- 
trines. 

Mr. C. said his time would not permit him to notice 
all the objections to this bill, but he could not omit 
one argument of the gentleman from Vermont. Mr. 
C. understood him to say that, as by the great sales 
of the public land in 1835 and 1836, much remained 
in the hands of individuals, (speculators,) the pass- 
age of this bill might materially injure these land- 
holders by limiting their sales. This, Mr. C. thought 
was a very good argument for the bill. Mr. C. went 
for precisely that result. : 

Let the government reduce the price of lands so 
that the money received for lands may. go into the 
treasury, rather than in the pockets of speculators. 
Mr. C.-did not care how much speculators lost: he 
meant to save the people—the actual cultivators of the 
soil. But Mr. C. said that an argument used by the 
gentleman from Maryland against this measure was, 
m his estimation, so novel, that it required a pass- 
ing notice. Mr. C. understood him to ‘contend that 
the price of lands ought not to be reduced in the 
new States, lest it might encourage emigration from 
the old. 

[Mr. Causiw explained. He only intended to 
say that it would give too strong a stimulus to emi- 
gration, already too rapid for the emigrants, as well 
as the interest of the States.] ` : 

Mr. Cuapman resumed. -Certainly he understood 
the gentleman as Sant that the bill would in- 
duce emigration from the'old to the new States. 


Mr. C. proceeded to-inquire whether this would 


be sound policy if practised in domestic life. Would it 
do for the head of a family in thiscountry, where we 
are in need of an increase of population, to say that 
none of his sons or daughters should marry and go 
off, lest his own family should decrease in number? 


. Mr. C. would have been greatly surprised had such 
an argument fallen from the mouth of a married - 


man; but his surprise was still greater at hearing 
it from a bachelor. He trusted that if the. 
gentleman from Maryland should ever be. for- 
tunate enough to have a family, he would not estab- 
lish in domestic life a rule so cruel and tyrannical. 
Mr. C. said such was not the policy of. our fore- 
fathers, either in private or political life. Mr.-C. 


said the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Causiy] - 


had told the committee that much had been done by 
this government for the new States. Now, in the 
name of Heaven, he wanted to know what had 
been done for them? He wanted to know how 
much of some forty millions of dollars, annually 
collected by means of the present unjust and oppres- 
sive tariff, was expended in his State? What share 
of the public offices did Alabama get? He-would 
call the attention of the committee and the whole 
country to a comparative statement he had prepared 
of the distribution of the federal offices among the 
several States—showing the number each State was 
entitled to according to population—the number 
they had more and less than they are entitled to. 
How is the comparison between the States of Mary- 
land and Alabama in this respect? It will be seen 
that while Maryland had, of the federal offices, 
three hundred and ninety-three more than she is en- 
titled to, Alabama has one hundred and eighty- 
eight less, No State or Territory in the Union had 
so small a share as Alabama. She had not a single 
citizen in office at this great metropolis of office- 
holders and office-seekers. 

She stood in this respect in a condition enviably 
independent. Mr. C. said he felt proud that he 
hailed from such a State—the banner State in our 
late democratic victory, and Mr. C.’s the banner 
democratic district in the State—the district that had 
given a greater democratic majority than all the oth- 
erg in the State together. 

Mr. C. said that his State had stood from 
the beginning, and would continue to stand, firmly 
upon her democratic principles. Nothing can drive 
her from them. Although groaning under a heavy 
debt, and her citizens borne down by heavy taxes 
in times of pecuniary hardship on account of the 
low price of her staples, she has proudly refused any 
share in the government distribution of land or mon- 
ey. She touched not, tasted not, handled not the 
unclean thing. She begged for no bounties, for no 
largesses, either in offices or money; and still she has 
proudly maintained her faith. Her fair escutcheon 
remains to this hour untarnished by a stain, and he 
trusted in God it ever would. 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMAS SMITH, 


OF INDIANA. 


In the House of Representatives, January 2, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to re- 
duce and graduate the price of the public lands. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH rose and said: 


Mr. Crarrmax: When I moved, on the other 
day, that the committee rise, it was: not for the pur- 
pose of entitling myself to the floor to make a speech. 
it was simply for the purpose of going back into the 
House, with a view to an adjournment, that time of 
day having arrived. But, Mr. Chairman, since 
that time, upon reflection, and in view of the impor- 
tance of the question involved, and being a western 
man, in part representing an interest that may be 
supposed to be vitally interested in every thing re~- 
lating to our land system, and being entitled to the 
floor by the rules and courtesy of the committee, I 
hope for the indulgence of the committee for a short 
time, in submitting a few very desultory and undi- 
gested ‘thoughts on the bill now under considera- 
uon. od i 

Mr. Chairman, a man may talk about any thing; 
but to talk intelligibly upon a subject, that subject 
must be understood. Then, sir, let us examine 
the first section of this bill, which is in these 
words: 

t“ Be it enacted, §c. That all of the lands of the United 
States which shall have been subject to entry for five years, 


or upwards, prior to the passage of this act, or prior to the 
time an application may bemade to enter the same 


f. under the provisions of this act, and still remaining un- 
| sold, may be entered for settlement or. cultivation, or for 


the use of an adjacent farm or. plantation, at the price of 


one dollar per acre for any quantity not exceeding three. 
hundred acres.” A : 


The provisions of this: section apply to all the. 
grades of the bill. Then, sir, if I construe this bill 
right—and to my remarks ón this point I call the. 
honorable mover’s [Mr. Housron] attention—all the 
public land must come into market under the exist- 
ing laws, and remain in market five years, subject 
to entry at the price of $1 25. per.acre;. from five 
years to ten they may be taken at $l; from ten to 
fifteen years at 75 cents; from fifteen to twenty years 
at 50 cents per acre; and after they have been ex- 
posed to “sale, and have remained in the market 
twenty years and upwards, they may be taken, : for 
purposes of actual settlement, (that purpose being ex- 
pressed, as the law requires, on oath,) at the price 
of 25 cents per acre. They may be entered for the 


‘use of an adjacent farm. or plantation, as for actual 


settlement. This last clause I would prefer to see 
amended so that those making.an entry appendant, 
should be actual settlers, at the time, on the land to 
which they would add adjacent land. This would 
cut off all prospect of speculation in those refuse 
lands. f : ` 

Sir, if I have not misconceived the provisions of 
this bill, I have stated its principal features correcte 
ly. Iam in favor of the principle andthe policy of. 
graduating the price of the public lands. . It isa 
principle of equity and Justice; it should have been 
impressed upon our land system at the beginning; 
but it is better now than never, though it may- pro- 
duce a very considerable change in our land system. - 

Allow me here, sir, to notice the proposition of- 
fered by the honorable member from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Trromasson,} as an amendment or substitute 
for the bill under consideration. That proposition 
is to give to certain individuals—all persons is the ex 
pression—certain quantities of land, in fee, upon. 
proof of actual settlement, &c. Let me assure the 
honorable mover that I am in favor of the principle 
of his amendment, and should like to see it engraft- 
ed upon this bill as an amendment properly prepar- 
ed and qualified; but 1 do hope it will not be admit- 
ted by way of rider, or substitute for the bill.. I 
will not do the gentleman the injustice of impugning 
his motives in bringing fowwrart this amendment at 
this time, believing him sincere in it, and also in fa- 
vor of graduation; but the quarter from which it 
comes is a little liable to suspicion. This doctrine 
of graduating the price of the public lands has al- 
ways been tinctured with party politics; and 
so kind a proposition, coming from the wron 
side of the house, subjects it to a well-grounde 
suspicion that it is an opposition move, and at this 
time should not be entertained by the friends of 
graduation. i 


Sir, it appears to me the gentleman has not well 
considered his stbstitute. Its language is, any or 
all persons, &c. This includes the black as well as 
the white man. I have no idea the mover intends 
by this bill to make provision for those who, in the 
slave States, may see proper to turn loose their 
slaves, that they should be allowed to take land un- 
der the provisions of this bill. I have no objection 
to the principle that the government should give to 
the destitute a portion of the public lands: to it I 
have no objection whatever. I believe, rightfully, 
the public domain belongs to the cultivator of the 
soil—to those noble spirits who go forward into the 
wilderness, subdue its wildness, and transform it in- 
to a fruitful field. The government may well pro- 
vide for all such who are destitute of land: to furnish 
them with a spot of earth would more promote the 
strength and prosperity of the nation than any other 
act that Congress could do. In my opinion, it 
would be an act of pure justice and sound policy. 
The compensation would be found in the impetus 
that it would give to industry and enterprise, and in 
the increased love and attachment of the people to 
their government and their country. À 

But, sir, as I desire to be as brief as possible, I- 
will proceed at once to consider the two prominent 
objections which have been urged against it. It Las 
been asserted, on the other side of the Hause, that 
the adoption. of this measure would have the ten- 
dency to reduce the revenue derivable from the salt 
of the public lands; and that its benefits would resul- 
to the speculators. These are the two prominent ob- 
jections that I have heard urged? Some others 
however, of less importance, I will try to notice be- 
fore I sit down. Let it be remembered, sir, that 
this bill is not introduced as a measure of finance; if 
it was, there would be some plausibility in the ob- 
jection; but eyen then, its truth would adinit of much, 
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debate, and ‘prove to be a matter of great uncertain- 
ty.. It is relied upon by its friends as a measure of 
justice to the people, without reference to the effect it 
may have upon the treasury. It is intended by it 
to impress upon our land system a principle of 
equity and justice “known and recognised amongst 
individuals. It is a practice, ın the common trans- 
actions of men, and it is a dictate of common sense, 
that the man that goes into the market with an arti- 
cle must take the market price, and must expect 
value only in proportion to the quality of the ar- 
ticle. oe ; $ 

What would be said by this community of an in- 
dividual who: had the monopoly of the market of 
this city in any particular article of prime neces- 
sity, and who should oceupy every stall in the mar- 
ket-house, to the exclusion of all others, with arti- 
cles good, bad, and worse, all at the same price, 


without any regard to quality, and who would ` 


doggedly sit the market out from day to day, and 
wait the promptings of hunger, and the necessity of 
of the people to compel them to buy, and to give as 
much for the bad article as for the good, as much 
for the worst as for the best? The whole commu- 
nity could not possibly fail to see the great injustice 
of such conduct, and speedy measures would be 
taken to reform the evil. Now, sir, this is the evil 
we complain of-in the sale of the public lands. 
“Uncle Sam” has all the public lands in the market; 
and, without regard to justice, adheres to the above 
principle, demands the same price for the good and 
the’bad, and is incessant in his demands, waiting 
the necessity of the people to purchase; and, without 
any abatement. in price, takes as much for the bad 
as the good; for the worst as for the best. This 
bill is intended to correct this evil, and is intended 
by its friends to place the land sales on a basis of 
greater fairness and equality. i 

Why should not government recognise those com- 
mon sense principles that regulate transactions 
amongst individuals? Value for value, and value in 
proportion to quality, is a prmciple of such univer- 
sal applicability amongst men, in their“private af- 
fairs, that they cannot escape from it if they would; 
it adheres. to them and pursues them in all their bu- 
siness transactions. Sir, as soon as the government 
parts with a tract or piece of land in the hands of 
the first purchaser, and upon the very day of sale, 
ittakes value in proportion to its intrinsic quality 
of soil or situation A man would be thoughta fool, 
or insane, that would ask, or even expect, as much 
foran inferior piecé as for a superior or-good piece 
of land. Shall the government be allowed to dis- 
regard all the laws of common sense and common 
justice, in its dealings with the people? I hope not. 

ut, sir, as to the first objection to the bill, if passed 
into a law, that it will diminish the receipts into the 
public treasury from the land sales: 1 think this 
objection not well taken; it goes upon the as- 
sumption that it ‘will operate as a forthwith re- 
duction of all the public. lands; and this vio- 
lent assumption is made to rest upon another 
for its support, which 1 think equally unfounded; 
that is, that when lands are brought into the 
market, the people will forbear to purchase, and 
stand off till they fall down within some one of the 
degrees of graduation proposed by the bill, and then 
buy them at very reduced prices. Such action and 
concert amongst the people, if it could be effected, 
might realize the objection. But such a thing never 
has happened, and never will; it would contradict 
the whole history of the process by which 
the public domain has been sold and settled, 
In many of the States the settler has gone in advance 
of the surveyor, and atthe present time hei al- 
ways in advance of the public sales. : 

Such an anti-land conspiracy amongst the people 
of this land-mongering republic, as would reduce in 
effect the first land sales, is not to be expected: at 
them the wise farmer and shrewd speculator will 
be found; and future first sales, under the operation 
of this bill, will be found to equal the former sales. 
But admit that less would be sold, at the maximum:. 
more would be sold at the medium; and much, very 
much, brought into the market, and sold under its 
provisions, that never will sell at present prices. In 
this way I apprehend the treasury would be affected 
but little one way or the other. This bill will real- 
ize as much monty to the treasury, as the former 
laws, and do more justice to the people. 

This brings me to speak of the land district in 
which I live—the main object I had in view in 
rising. I reside in one of the oldest land districts in 
the State of Indiana, the lands of which have been 
in market thirty years and upwards; the lands have 
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been picked and culled, and repicked and recalled, 
from the time they came into market, down to the 
present moment. The consequence is that but com- 
paratively little land, and that in small and detached 


parcels, remains unsold; and the residuum is of the- 


very refuse, which is not saleable, and in my opin- 
ion, will not sell at present prices—certainly not 
now, perhaps never. But, sir, under the provisions 
of this bill it would be taken, if a dread of State tax- 
ation does not prevent the purchase.. At the min- 
imum of this bill it would not be taken in large quan- 
tities for actual settlement; but it would be taken as 
appendant to settlement: -it is not of the quality to 
induce the cultivator to- purchase. it; but the man 
who has good land in. its vicinity might take it at 
the minimum of this bill, for the sake of ownership. 
But, sir, these considerations, at present prices, will 
not induce the settler to purchase poor appendant 
land, because-he does not dread competition; he 
knows if any one would attempt to settle them they 
must starve out; and he very well knows that the 
speculator never takes hold of such bad bargains; 


and feeling the injustice of the government, in hold- 


ing them up at the same prices as those charged for 
the good, he will not take them, but will use them 
with impunity, not dreading competition or fearing 
the enforcement of trespass against them by the gov- 
ernment. 

But, sir, if they are put down to their real value, 
or nearly so, . they will be bought for the sake of 
ownership, for timber, pasturage, springs, &c. In 
this way something will be brought into the 
treasury from them; at present prices nothing need 
be expected. 

Mr. Chairman, it is matter of some surprise that 
the friends of this bill support it on the ground that 
it will do injury to no one, but will be of some ad- 
vantage to the poor man; those who oppose it are 
the friends of the poor man, too, but this would not 
be their plan of afording him relief; because, they 
say, it would only be enabling the rich speculator to 
get more land with Jess money. Now, sir, in my 
district this would not be the case, or I am entirely 
ignorant of the situation of the unsold lands there, 
or I have totally misconceived the true character of 
the speculators. If the unsold lands in it are ay 
poor and worthless as I think they are, and specu- 
lators as shrewd as they ought to be, they may re- 
main there to doomsday, for aught they care; they 
will not touch them. 

This mad-dog cry against ‘‘speculators” is an old 
and approved mode of opposition to the graduation 
of the public lands, and on that account demands 
more than a passing notice; a mere tip of the hat is 
too slight a recognition of such an old acquaint- 
ance. 

I am told, sir, that in the Great West—in the Far 
‘West—when those vast prairies are on fire, it is 
common to fire against fire as a mode of self-pres- 
ervation and protection againstits ravages. An ap- 
plication of this principle to the defence of this bill 
might be of some service. A few hot shot thrown 
into the enemy’s camp might make them unmask 
themselves; and it might appear that this cry was got 
up by the speculators themselves to prevent any ac- 
tion upon this important subject. To understand 
men, we must understand their motives and their 
interests. 

Then, sir, what is a speculator? A man in hu- 
man shane, all head and no heart—a man that 
thinks all, and feels not anything that does not 
affect his interest. Speculators usually have money, 
or the means at hand of commanding it; their busi- 
ness is to take advantage of men, time, and circum- 
stances, to make a profitable investment of their 
money. The very idea of a “speculator” carries 
the mind beyond the investment of funds at com- 
mon interest. Common interest is a term too 
limited in signification to convey an idea of a “‘spec- 
ulator.” Sir, if I am rightin my conception of a 
speculator, and of speculating operations, I am 
quite sure the resident, and the poor man desiring 
to make an actual settlement on the poor refuse 
lands, are quite safe from their interference. 

An investment made in those lands, except for 
the purposes contemplated by this bill, would be the 
very worst that could be made. [t would be like 
“burying the talent;” for if it was returned at the 
end of ten, twenty, or thirty years, it would be 
without “usury.” Their competition in the pur- 
chase of those poor and refuse Jands is not to be 
dreaded. It dces not belong to the history of the 
public land sales that the speculators have ever burnt 
their fingers in the monopoly of refuse lands. 

But it is urged against this bill becoming a law 


the just expectations of those intended to be Behe: 
fited by it. It will only-(say théy)-enable he speis 
ulator to “get more land with. less “money.” Thi: 


“isa legitimate argument, and, if true, is entitled: to- 
-its proper weight. But the point is, is this good 


argument against the bill; or does. it.come from the 
speculators themselves, and is, therefore, lable toa 
well-grounded suspicion that it is insincere and- 
hypocritical? f Tre ee 

If, upon examination, it be seen they havé arian 
tagonist interest to the graduation and reduction of 
any portion of the public lands, then surely the ar- 
gument that speculators will be benefited by . the 
passage of itis not a good one, and this kind of 


| opposition may well be suspected of coming from 


them. 


It is believed that ‘speculators always invest their’ 


money with a view to the largest profits; and, as all 
the lands are held and put into the market at the 
same price, it is clear they would seize upon. the 
very. best in the market; and the whole history of 
their operations will confirm and establish the’ fact 
that the speculators invariably do possess themselves 
of the choice lands. 

In advance of the public sales, land companies are 
formed, with capitals large enough to frown down in- 
dividual opposition. Theirland agents are appoint» 


ed and sent out into the. public domain “to spy out’ 


the land;” to explore its location; ascertain its quali» 
ty of soil and eligibility of situation;—ail these 
things, and many others, are carefully noted. Rive 
ers, lakes, water power for propelling machinery, 
geographical eligibility for cities, seats of govern- 
ment, and county seats, all—all are seized upon with 
vulture-like rapacity on the first day of the land 
sales. ` 
Sir, if you would trace the operations of the speca 
ulators, you must go into the best regions of all the 
‘West and South: in the South, the fine sugar and 
cotton lands are their objects of desire; in the West, 
alluvial lands, and lands in the vicinity of cities and 
towns. In these localities you may trace the finger 
of the speculators—never, no never, in the poor por- 
tions of the Jand districts are they seen. . ate 
Sir, I maintain that it is true, almost without an 


exception, that the speculators possess themselves: 


of the good lands, and never the bad, unless they 
get them through mistake or misapprehension. ‘If 
this be true, then, what is their interest in reference’ 
to the measure now before the committee? Why, 
surely, it is that the inferior lands be kept up at high 
prices in the market; and that the government rates 
be kept (if you please) high; especially that they be 
uniform, and not subject to reduction. The law, as it 
now stands, drives actual settlers into the net the 
speculators have prepared for them—to buy-of them 
at speculation prices, or to buy of the government 
inferior Jands at nearly the same price, and without 
any regard to soil or to situation. If the speculators’ 
were to frame a law to be enacted for their benefit, 
they could not better the existing one. What 
is it, in essence and substance, but a guaranty on 
the part of the government to the speculator 
that inferior or refuse lands shall be kept in the mar~ 
ket at the same price as the good? thereby operating. 
as a premium in favor of the good, to the extent of 
the difference in the value of good and bad land: 
With a skilful and practical farmer, this difference 
is considered immense. A good acré ‘of land is 
cheaper at $5 than a bad one at $1: productive land 
to the intelligent cultivator is valuable, and the un- 
productive not only valueless, but sometimes even 

urdensome, in consequence of State taxation. 
The value of land is ascertained by its productive- 
ness: that is worth most that will yield most to 
the labor bestowed; that is totally valueless that 
will not yield a crop sufficient to repay the wages of 
labor bestowed, and the interest on the money in- 
vested. Such considerations will ever prevent 


speculations in poor land; they wonld not have’ 


them at any price; they are out upon that cry to pre- 
vent the passage of the bill. Itis the mad-dog cry of 
the speculators themselves to prevent its passage} 
their interest is that it shall not pass. 

Sir, if I could perceive that the passage of this bill 


would encourage speculation, I would not support. 


il, for the spirit of speculation in the public lands 
should be repressed. Let capitalists turn their cap- 
ital in some other. direction. In manufacturing, 
mining, &c., there are ample opportunities for their 
money and their skill. If the lands are to be mo- 
nopolized, let them not fall into the hands of: the 
wealthy, and those that would hold then üp. for high 
prices; men who would divide them out into darge 


. K r ae 7 — 
that it will disappoint the hopes’ ofits“ fienda,y and?” 
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manors and princely estates for succeeding genera-‘ 
tions, rather than let them go into the hands of the 
cultivator, in small parcels, as provided by this 
bill—into the hands of those who, both of choice 
and necessity, will. improve them, and bring, them 
into use. The speculator should not be permitted 
to “pollute them with his touch;” they should be 
made to minister to the comfort of the actual settler, 
and to the wealth of the nation, by- their production 
and their improvement. ` 

Mr. Chairman, I remarked that this policy of reduc- 
ing and graduating the price of the public lands. to 
actual settler was an old subject, and had always 
been tinctured with party politics. It has always 
been supported by the democratic party, and ` op- 
posed by the opposition party; and though the 
party lines have not been strictly drawn, and as dis- 
tinctly marked, on this question as on some others 
of amore party character, they have been strongly 
enough marked to indicate the party bias for and 
against it. Sir, itis to be deplored that frequently 
the fate of the most beneficent measures is made to 
depend upon our party predilections, instead of be- 
ing considered in reference to the public good, and 
decided upon their own merits. 

We look to our great political revolutions—peace- 
able, to be sure, as they all are—to settle and decide 

arty questions that have long agitated the country. 

‘In the view of the subject, by the expression of the 
poblie will in the election of a chief magistrate, I 
had hoped this great land question was most clearly 
decided, and that now we might confidently expect, 
from those opposed to us politically, a relaxation 
in their opposition. But in this I fear we are 
doomed to disappointment. In looking over the 
“National Intelligencer” of 31st December, 1844, I see 
a letter of the Hon. H. Clay, dated as late as the 
17th December, 1844, in which he employs the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Ifthe cause of the whigs had triumphed, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands would have been se- 
cured, and that great national inheritance would have been 
preserved for the benefit of the present and future genera- 
tions. I shall be most agreeably disappointed if it is not 
wasted in a few years, by graduation and other projects of 
alienation, leaving no traces of permanent benetit behind.” 

This manfesto of Mr. Clay may be regarded as 
clearly indicative of the course that will be pursued 
by all who adhere to his fortunes on the passage of 
this bill: opposition and resistance—right or wrong, 
opposition. f 

Mr. Chairman, the above quotation from Mr. 
Clay’s letter would admit of some curious criti- 
cism. It is assumed that if the whig cause had 
triumphed, the public lands would be preserved as a 
great national inheritance forthe present and future 
generations; but, as they have not succeeded, a 
doubt is intimated that it will be wasted by gradua- 
tion and projects of alienation. Now, sir, Lam in 
hopes that the friends of Mr. Clay will not sec the 
proposition in the light he does; that they will not 
think the selling of the public lands to actual set- 
tlers, at prices in proportion to their quality, 1$ a 
waste of this great national inheritance. 

I confess, sir, I cannot see how graduation will 
waste or depreciate this great national inheritance, 
which, in my opinios, in any form it may be dis- 

osed of, is to last as long as the ‘‘world sha l stand.” 

or can { see how the whig policy of distribution is 
better calculated to preserve it, as a great national 
“inheritance” to the present and future generations, 
unless it is thought that high prices will prevent it 
from being taken by poor people, and settled as 
their means of acquiring it may enable them to be- 
come its owners. I am in hopes, sir, it is not the 

olicy of any man, or any party in this country, to 

hold up the public lands from sale and settlement; 
but that they may be deal . out to the people, the 
real people, the cultivators tof the soil, on principles 
of fairness and equality , as an inheritance for them 
now and forever, present and future. In the hands 
of the people they will be the inheritance of the na- 
tion, and the people will be its strength and its glory. 
Could a sounder policy be adopted by the nation 
than that which would fix the affections of the people 
in the soil of the republie? The tree that strikes its 
roois deepest into the earth, stands up best against 
the storm. It is the owners ofthe soil you can de- 
pend upon in the hour of danger; they will repel in- 
vasion or put down revolution; they will feed you 
in peace, and defend you in war. i 

Sir, I must take notice of another argument that 
has been pressed into the service of the opposition. 
Tt is this: that a reduction—or graduation, which they 
maintain is the same thing—would reduce the price 
of the lands in the old States, and draw off to the 
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West the laboring poor, and therefore increase upon 
them the wages of labor. ~ f $ 
This is the coldest and most heartless argument 1 
ever heard urged in a legislative hall. I do not know 
that it is seriously urged or relied upon by any; but 
if itis, I venture to say no man will dare to go home 
with it; and -go before the people relying upon ït; 
they dare not say. to the masses of their constituents 


| they would not support this bill because it would 


benefit the poor and afford them a better opportunity 
of promoting their happiness, because, forsooth, 
the wealthy in the old States might lose the labor of 
their poor neighbors, or-be compelled to give higher 
wages for the services of those that remain. I say, 
sir, no than would dare to urge this as_a reason be- 
fore the people; there is something too revolting in 
it. Itincludes the idea that the rich have a proper 
ty in the poverty of the people; and in this way 
they would assert and maintain it, by withholding 
the means of their escape from such oppression. In 


` old Massachusetts, where the lords of.the loom have, 


in truth, an indirect property in the poor—where 
poverty and numbers are large elements of their 
wealth and power—even there it would bean unpop- 
ular argument against the passage of the bill. 

But, sir, one part of the argument I deny: I deny 
that it would reduce the value of land in the old 
States. The impression, if it had any at all, would 
be too slight to be felt or perceived. But both these 
evils, if either do exist, are too small and too selfish 
to be taken into the account—too contracted for the pen 
ofastatesman. In parts ofmy congrersional district— 
one county in particular—there is no refuse land. In 
that county I suppose there are not 160 acres unsold; 
but the people of that county, 1 am sure, are 
too liberal, and too magnanimous to oppose a be- 
neficent measure of this kind, upon considerations 
so narrow and so selfish. It is more than intimated 
that the people of the West are anxious to draw off 
the eastern population. If this is a reason with any, 
itis not one with me. Ourcountry is populous now. 
1 go for the bill upon general principles, believing it 
to be right in itself, and if it shall better the condi- 
tion of any, I care not where they come from, if 
from the uttermost ends of the earth; and if it be 
productive of general good, I shall be gratified. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the House of Representatives, January 4, 1845.— 
On the joint resolutions for the reannexation of 
Texas. 


The rules prescribing the order of business having 
been suspended, the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the joint 
resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. 

The question being on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Dovgiass— 

Mr. Ruerr said that, if the House was now 
about to proceed to vote, he would ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Doucrass] to suffer the pre- 
amble of his resolution to be withdrawn, and let the 
sense of the committee be taken on the first number 
in the series of resolutions, which simply declared 
that Texas should be annexed to the United States. 
This would present a test question, and the vote 
upon it would show whether or not a majority of 
the House was prepared to go for the measure itself. 
After the sense of the House had thus been ascer- 
tained, he was persuaded it would not be difficult for 
them to come to an agreement in regard to the mode. 
He hoped the question might not be yet put on any 
one specific plan of annexation. Mr. R. might be in 
favor ef the position taken in this preamble, but he 
knew there were other gentlemen strongly opposed 
toit. Let them first get at the abstract question; 
they could arrange details afterwards. He did not 
feel very scrupulous as to the particular means, pro- 
yided Texas was got; and have it they would. 

Mr. Doverass expressed his assent, and with- 
drew the preamble accordingly. 

Mr. Josrru R. Incersoun said that he was not 
willing to accede to any such arrangement. 

(Mr. Ruerr, speaking across: “l thought that 
would bring you neid 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said he would not agree 
that any silent vote should be taken on the mere ab- 
stract question. If the question must be presented 
in that form, he would himself now address the 
committee.. [Cries of ‘go on,” “go on.”] 7 


“H. of Reps. a 


Mr. IncersoLL then proceeded. He said he had 
waited in the hope that a definite plan would have 
been agréed.on by thefriends of the measure, or at 
least that some one of them would have risen to ad- 
vocate one or another of the various measures which 
had been proposed on that side of the House. He 
had expected that somebody would at least have 
said a word in favor of one of the schemes which 
had been suggested, and, according to his ideas of 
the course. of parliamentary proceedings, such a 
course on their part would have been regular, con- 
sistent, and courteous. He had waited to hear from 
‘the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruert,] or from aay one else of those who appear- 
ed here in the guise of statesmen and legislators, 
something in favor of the mode of accomplishing 
this annexation, as well as in behalf of the abstract 
question itself. Within a few short months now - 
past, the measure was supposed to have been car- 
ried out of doors, exactly as the gentleman from 
| South Carolina desired it should be within. And, 
however suitable it might be in a town meeting to 
be satisfied by a huzza for Texas, and, as a friend- 
near him suggested, another huzza for Oregon, 
something more, he trusted, would be required. - 
here. ‘ 3 


During the late presidential canvass, banners and ` 
lanterns and handbills were inscribed “Polk and 
Dallas,” “Texas and Oregon.”. The promise 
drawn from the Hermitage had been too prophetic— 

È 


that, with Texas for tliéir watchword, victory was 
certain. ; 


The canvass was now over. We have done with 
town meetings, and the question had now come into 
an assembly of a graver character. It was presented 
in the halls of the national legislature; and hé wanted 
to hear what it was that gentlemen proposed, and 
how their proposal was to be carried into effect. 
That lone star which had been culminated during 
the progress of the campaign, had now passed the 
meridian, and it would be looked at with the calm 
and deliberate scrutiny of statesmen and patriots, 
if not of philosophers, and not merely with the eyes 
of mere party politicians. He must. be. pardoned 
for saying that the people, seduced or misled by 
these star-gazing examples, had stumbled into a 
position which did not appear to be congenial to all 
their sober second thoughts. 


One should think they might be contented there 
to let the delusion rest, having served its purpose 
beyond the most sanguine wishes of his votaries. 
At the period adverted to it might answer a special- 
and short-lived purpose, to forget the great objects 
of ‘immediate national concern. Protection of them 
was not, for the occasion, a duty responsibly assign- 
ed perhaps to any body, or, if it were, it was so di- 
luted in the mass of voters among whom it was di- 
vided that it was not keenly felt, and was speedily for- 
gotten. Accordingly, neither the good of the country, 
nor the advancement of any of its Institutions, nor the 
promotion of its best men, nor the cultivation of a 
national spirit, nor thc encouragement of domestic 
labor and productions, nor the development of in- 
bred resources, formed the avowed text-book of the 
successful party. Not one nor all of these seemed 
to be cared for. All that they received was, at 
the utmost, a passing and unpropitious smile. ` 
instead of these vital influences, an itinerant desire 
was cherished. Not content with familiar objects of 
devotion, the hearths and firesides that compose the 
domestic altar, and the happiness and honor that ra- 
diate from them and cheer them, strange idols were 
sought for and worshipped—the Baalim and Ashta- 
roth of another age. Not our country, but a foreign 
land—-not the soil that was defended by the arms and 
governed by the wisdom of our fathers, but some 
alien. to it all—not these United States, but Texas, 
was the object of idolatry. ; 

An experiment thus successful, or a habit thus 
inveterate, or a war-cry thus bewildering, is not yet 
bereft of its charms; and it is renewed here among 
the responsible legislators of the land to do again its 
office for good or evil: if for good, to put at rest now 
and forever a disturbing spirit of blind aggrandize- 
ment; if for evil, to throw into this family of more 
than confederated sovereignties a firebrand that must 
raise a flame that may be extinguished only in 


bloodshed. The leading political. journal of the 
party had suggested that a resolution of two 
lines would accomplish all that the authors of the 
resolutions contemplate. The Globe of the 30th 
December furnishes the act, which should read in 
these words: “Resolved, (Texas assenting,) That it 
be, and it hereby is, re-annexed to the United States,” 
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[Cries- of That’s enough, enough; we want nothing 
MOFe] ee oe, i 

Mr: L- said, plunging as he did unwillingly at this 
moniént into the debate, he would proceed to assign, 
briefly of necessity, in the brief space that was al- 
lottéd-to--him, “some of the principal objections 
whidh* he’entertained to the proposed measure. His 
friends:dround him ‘seemed to think that the short 


résélution he had quoted was enough for their pur-. 


posés.- Short as it was, however, it. required some- 
thing more than the act ofa United States Congress. 
Its ‘pregnant parenthesis admitted the necessity of 
the concurrence of a- foreign government. Now, 
that concurrence, in whatever shape it might appear, 
must be'a contract or agreement. Agreements be- 
tween independent nations are treaties, and nothing 
else. ‘Treaties are made not merely in form but sub- 
Statice by negotiation and mutual offer, answer, and 
equivalent. No compacts between men have so 
much‘of proposal and acceptance and rejection. Ac- 
credited representatives of the high contracting par- 
ties "méet together, and, differing perhaps widely at 
first; they approach by reciprocal concession until 
they settle down, through successive protocols, in 
absolute concutrence. To send back each propo- 
silion or objection for the action of .a legislative 
body: would be to expose the whole arrangement to 
delays.that would be interminable, and difficulties 
not to be overcome. The thing would be impracti- 
cable. Were it otherwise, there are objections of a 
different. chatacter more authoritative and equally 
insuperable. Express constitutional provision is. 
made for effecting agreements between the United 
States and foreign nations.. It can be done in one 
way.only. Any interference, if effectual, would be 
usurpation; if inoperative, would be absurd, and of 
course positively fruitless. Treaties can be made 
by the President “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,” “provided two-thirds of the sen- 
ators concur.” “A joint resolution, to the end and 
purpose of a treaty, to provide one side of a nation- 
al government, would be to substitute the intrusive 
agency of this House, which has by fundamental 
law nothing to do with it, anda mere majority of 
the Senate, which by the same fundamental law is 
ad hoc a nonenity-—no more available than a single 
individual of that body for two-thirds. The terms 
of the constitution are perfectly familiar and intel- 
ligible. The treaty-making power, whether wise- 
ly or not, is lodged elsewhere. It is so reposed with- 
out qualification or reserve. Let the treaty be one 
of ‘annexation or reannexation—let it be with dis- 
tant nations or those near at hand, it is lodged, in 
none ofits power, in no part or portion of the pos- 
sibility of its éxercise, with the legislature. It rests 
only and exclusively with the executive and acer- 
tain defined proportion of senators. You might as 
well undertake to appoint ambassadors, public min- 
isters, and consuls, or issue commissions to any of 
the wide range of officers who receive their commis- 
sions only from the President when duly appointed, 
and, you may do so without their having received any 
appointment as well as if it were conferred upon 
them by the proper authority. If this scheme of 
annexation be within the compass of possibility, it 
is to"be'‘done by treaty only. So the friends of the 
measure ‘probably universally believed until a 
recent day. Let their own example strengthen 
the argument. The agents of Texas were sol- 
emnly assured of the succes of a treaty; that course 
was adopted without an apparent doubt of its being 
the proper and-the only one that could be pursued, 
Jt was not until it signally failed- that a substitute 
‘was sought in a violation of the constitution. The 
difference between acts of Congress and compacts by 
treaty is sufficiently plain. Both area supreme law 
of the land; the one with an express, and the other 
with an implied qualification—‘‘if made in pursuance 
of the constitution.” But treaties, so fur from being 
acts of legislation, are made without a reference to 
the immediate legislative representatives of the peo- 
ple, without whose direct and efficient agency no 
act of mere legislation can be performed. All are 
‘representatives of the people—President, Senate, 
and this House. The people, in providing for a due 
representation of their sovereignty, have said. in the 
constitution—which is, as much as any act can be, 
the work of their own hands—that, while in the 
sovereignty of legislation they will be represented by 
this body asa necessary component part throughout, 
in the sovereignty of treaty-making they will ex- 
clude this body, and confide to the President and a 
large and ‘fixed proportion of the Senate exclusively 
their'supreme jurisdiction and control. A. statute is 
the creaturé of legislation~an act, beginning and 
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ending with ourselves. A compact with a foreign - 


power is the act.of combined executive and senato- 
rial‘influence, which connects the nation with for- 
eign nations, and determines whether, and to what 
extent, and with what limitation, tnat -connection 
shall prevail. It would not be necessary to pursue 
this topic further. - To those, however, who choose 
to do so, Mr. I. would recommend the very able ar- 
gument of Mr. Pinckney of Maryland, made in this 
House January 10, 1816, in relation to a commercial 
treaty signed at London in the month of July of the 


preceding year. 


Considering the annexation of another territory 


to that which‘was already possessed by the nation 
either as an original act of the present moment or 
the carrying out-of the proceeding of a former day— 
long subsequent, however, to. the early history of 
the republic—it was calculated to produce one dis- 
astrous influence. If there were a defect more 


prominent than any other in the national character | 


of these United States, it was the very want of na- 
tionality. A spirit of common loyalty has not 
been as successfully cultivated here as among some 
other nations. It would bea calamity to weaken 
still further this vital principle. A nation derives 
strength as well as pride from the recollection of its 
heroic ancestry. It ever looks through the. era of 
achievement, and glories in the simplicity of the 
dawning of its common origin. The symbols of 
Roman greatness, the initials of Roman wisdom and 
power, of the Senatus populus que Romo, continued 
through every stage of the republic to adorn her 
classic temples, surrounded with the richest wreaths 
of victory, along with the images of her infant found- 
ers, deriving their first nourishment from a beast of 
prey. What has therock of Plymouth or the set- 
tlement of Jamestown—the purity of the pilgrims 
or the gallantry of the lover of Pocahontas—to do 
with Texas or the Rio del Norte? The very sounds 
are strange to Anglo-Saxon ears. Through all the 
great extent of what may be called our native terri- 
tory, fields abound where patriot blood has flowed 
whose kindred current is now circling in our veins. 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Eutaw, and 
the Cowpens, are fields far distant even from the 
Sabine, and will lose their sanctity ifthe sentiments 
they inspire are confounded with those which were, 
not without gallantry, maintained at San Jacinte. 
The effect of annexation in any shape is at vari- 
ance with the constitution. This Union never was 
formed either for depredations upon foreign territo- 
ry, or for diffusing without limit the privilege of 
membership. Mr. 1. was no strict constructionist. 
He had ever sought to find a life-giving spirit in the 
provisions of that instrument which went beyond its 
literal phrase. Some of the wholesomest institu- 
tions had been derived from a liberal interpretation 
of its terms. He should not content himself with 
asking the friends of the measure where they found 
a clause to sustain it. He would inquire of them by 
what principle of the most enlarged construction, by 
what appeal to its spirit as a compact, they could 
find rational support? New States, it is true, may 
be admitted into the Union. To be admitted, they 
must exist in some shape as an integral part. No 
power is given to create them, or to admit some- 
thing else into the Union which is not, on being ad- 
mitted, a State, merely because at a future day fur- 
ther incubation might inspire it with life. In the 
absence of argument, supposed precedent is advert- 
ed to. He would have been glad to hear a judicial 
argument to support any supposed analogy to. the 
case of Louisiana. ‘Vhat member of the Union 
came in at first with no such view as applies to 
Texas. It was the result less of choice than neces- 
sity. No such motives or designs as now exist 
found place any where on that occasion. The 22d 
article of the treaty. with Spain of 1795 secured to 
the citizens of the United States a right to deposite 
their merchandise and effects in the (Spanish) port 
of New Orleans, and to export them thence free of 
duty for three years; and a further indefinite con- 
tinuance of that right, unless its exercise should 
prove prejudicial to Spanish interests; in which 
event Spain would assign’ to the United States, on 
another part of the banks of the Mississippi, an 
equivalent establishment. The 4th article of the 
same treaty declared the western boundary line be- 
tween the United States and the province of Louisi- 
ena to be in the middle of the channel, or bed of the 
river Mississippi, and provided for the free naviga- 
tion of that river by both parties. These privileges, 
so essential to the prosperous existence.of the whole 
western country, were threatened with immediate 
annihilation. In October, 1802, a Spanish intendant 


j 


at New Orleans, by proclamation, closed the port of. : 


New Orleans, without assigning an equivalent: ess". 


tablishment elsewhere. 

throughout the country. 
out the place of transhipment from ‘river. boats 

which then alone could navigate that stream, toves- 
-sels fit to navigate the gulf and the ocean? What gé 
curity remained even for the joint occupation ofthe 
river, if a right guarantied by the same. treaty. wag, 
thus unserupulously invaded? That: fine region, 
now hastening towards ascendency in the-councils 
of the country, already. the: wonder. of-the nation, 


Intense feeling was excited 


and about to become the glory of the world, without- 
an outlet for its rich productions! Hemmed in by. 


mountains-on one side, and tantalized by thé neigh- 
borhood of the finest streams that ever flowed, of 
which it was denied the.use, on the other! Millions 
of unborn freemen seemed. to depend upon relief 


` from these threatened obs‘ructions. for effectual ex- 


istence.. The vast valley of the West threat- 
ened to become or to remain a wilderness. 
Early in 1803 the attention of the Senate was 
earnestly invited to these encroachments. A. series 
of resolutions was introduced and sustained with 
great ability by Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania. They 
asserted an indisputable right in the United States 
to free navigation of the river, and a convenient de- 
ponite for produce and merchandise in the island of 


What was the river with- 


ew Orleans; that the late infraction of their unques- : 


tionable right was.an aggression hostile to their 
honor and interest; that it did not consist with the 
dignity or safety of the Union to hold a right so im- 
portant by a tenure so uncertain; that it materially 
concerned such of the American citizens as dwelt on 


the western waters, and was essential to the union, ) 


strength, and prosperity of these States, that they 
obtain complete security for the full and peaceful 


enjoyment of such their absolute right; that the . 
President be authorized to take immediate posses- 
sion of convenient places for the designated pur-. 


poses, to call into actual service fifty thousand mili- 
tia, if he thought proper, and to employ them, to- 
gether with the naval and military force of the Union, 
for effecting the object. j 


While these intimations were depending, Mr. Jef . 


ferson carried out the happy thought of settling 
difficulty by purchasing the whole instead of fi 
ing for a part. Accordingly negotiations were com- 


the 


pleted with the first consul of the French republic, 
who had previously effected by the treaty of St... 


Ildefonso an arrangement in’ preliminary with 
Spain, whereby neither half nor all of the bed of the 
Mississippi, but the extensive country’ through 
which it flowed, became the undivided property. of 
the United States. That noble stream, its tributary 
rivers, and a large extent of territory extending on 


the west to the river Sabine, thus became, by con-. ` 


vention executed at Paris, the 30th of April,.1803, 
ours. The law of necessity did not permit a delib- 
erate adjustment to its own requisitions, of. the law 
of the constitution. No particular character was 
given to the appendage thus acquired. ‘Louisiana, 
with its rights and appurtenances, was ceded. Its 
inhabitants were promised an incorporation at a fu- 
ture day into the Union, as citizens of the United 
States, according to the principles of the federal con- 
stitution. An amendment probably was contem» 
plated, or a universal assent of all the members. of 
the confederacy, to so reasonable and necessary an 
acquisition, which would conquer the obsiaéles of a 
fundamental law. Without such amendment or as- 
sent, the thing would be as ‘irregular as the intro- 
duction of new associates into a commercial part- 
nership, formed by certain individuals only, with- 
out the assent of every one. Certain it is that the 
mover of the whole seneme, Mr. Jeferson himself, 
believed it to be unconstitutional, and so declared, 
cautiously indeed, but with asniuch precision as the 
circumstances would- permit. He did not stand 
alone. Atthat moment, when nothing but conve- 
nience and advantage was produced by it, the fore- 
seeing policy of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
then a senator from that State, anticipated'a pros- 
eclive difficulty, and attempted to guard against it. 
hen the Louisiana treaty was before the Senate, 


ght, 


that statesman, it is said, suggested in his place the - 


constitutional impediment as to any legitimate 
control over the destinies of that people, and the 
manner and the principles on which they could 
be admitted into the Union. This was in secret 
session, and a formal record of it does not appear: 
Butit does appear that he twice moved resolutions 
with a view to an alteration.in- the .constitution ta 


meet the stipulations of the convention.. A. great. 


present object was accomplished.’ Whatever.eyils.. 
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might.ensue were in the distant future, and human 


nature, ever prone to consider those of the day suf- - 


ficient: for the day, put aside anything | ke à provis- 
jon for them. Inthe fulness of time they arose; 
but in the long- interval Louisiana had. been paid for 
and newly peopled; the brightest anticipations of 
the country had been realized from the possession, 
and another-step only was wanting to make perfect, 
‘and yet to sanctify the violation of the constitution. 
‘The great river became itself an inland sea, and bore 


upon its. swelling bosom multitudes of vessels of ` 


capacious burden, and was navigated by them jin its 
upward as well as its downward course with a cer- 
tainty and aspeed that had not even been imagined. 
National interests were secured; national honor was 
vindicated; and the whole region flourished. Its 
prosperity, he trusted, would be uninterrupted. This 
was the case of Louisiana. Let not an event, alto- 
gether so different, be invoked as a precedent for the 
voluntary measure now proposed. 

Other supposed precedents had been mentioned, 
on which it became him to bestow a passing notice. 
He did not perceive how the cession of this ten 
miles square for a seat of government, or the pur- 
chase, by consent of State legislatures, of ground 
for dock-yards, forts, magazines, and arsenals, could 
affect the matter in hand. These were in terms pro- 
vided for in the constitution. The gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Bexser] had supposed that, in point 
of principle, two acres were as important as two 
millions. It was not the extent, but the object; not 
the acquisition itself, but the constitutional power to 
make it, that created the difference. 

(Mr. Bexser said, in explanation, that when he 
spoke of territory acquired by thegovernment from the 
States, for the purpose of erecting ‘‘forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards,”’ &c., he well knew that Con- 
gress could, by the constitution, exercise exclusive 
legislation over all places purchased for such objects 
by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same may be; yet he still contended that 
Congress had, in many instances cited by him, giv- 
en, by concurrent legislation, jurisdiction over the 
same to.the States, for which the power was not ex- 
press, but depended alone for its exercise on the doc- 
trine of implication. He was reasoning only from 
analogy when he used the argument, and so stated 
at the time.] 

Mr. Incersouu proceeded to observe, that acts. of 
Congress to carry out treaties which required them, 
or for any other purposes of supplementary legisla- 
tion, were clearly within the scope of the constitu- 
tion, though not expressly enumerated. But acts 
of Congress to purchase foreign territory, merely to 
increase the limits of the country, or to add citizens, 
or to strengthen particular sections, were quite a dif 
ferent thing. They would require express constitu- 
tional support. So far as the admission of new 
States was concerned, it was given in terms. What- 
ever could be brought within that clause was lawful. 
It derived no additional force from the consent 
of any States, except those within whose ju- 
risdiction, or by whose junction it was to be 
effected. There was no danger of the States be- 
ing deprived of their power. Our system is endan- 
gered by too much centrifugal influence; that is the 
rock on which this government will split at last. 
Every succeeding year has proved how idle were 
the fears once harbored of consolidation. Experi- 
ence had now fully demonstrated that the great 
perils of the republic arose from tendencies of the 
paris of the body politic to fly off from the centre, 
and not from centralization. , 

An important and, as he conceived, not difficult 
branch of the argument, consisted in a proper un- 
derstanding of the question r 
take (he apprehended) on this subject had given 
rise to the term re-annexation, and all the seduc- 
tions which its coinage had occasioned. ‘The shal- 
low. plausibility was, that Texas, having once be- 
longed to the United States, material difficulties in 
the way of a primary acquisition would be over- 
come by, showing it tobe secondary. The preten- 
sien would overlook a string of propositions, m 
themselves perfectly sound, even if it were itself 
tenable. If ever acquired, it was acquired by treaty; 
and, by a well-known rule, by treaty it might law- 
fully be relinquished. No one has pretended. that 
the well-known particular boundary of the original 
United States embraced any of the Spanish colonies. 
If it had, a severance might indeed. be difficult. In 
disaffirming the supposed relinquishment of a com- 
pact, according to another well-known rule, you 
are bound to disaffirm the acquisiuon also. If you 
“ain the benefit, you must retain the burden; you 


of boundary. A mis-, 


cannot take back the price you have -paid for an ar- 
ticle and keep thé article itself. Where would be 
the limit to révise settled agreements as to. boundary? 
The treaty of Washington establishes, permanent 
ly, it-was hoped, a northeastern boundary.. Agree- 


~ ments with Texas herself fix the boundary between 


two empires. : Will you ataday, úo matter how 
distant, resume what you have excluded from.your | 
lines, for an ample equivalent in what you have in- 
cluded, because some peculative eye discovers that 


nature, in her silent operations, had marked the line ` 
before the flood mote or less straight, or more or | 


less obliquely, than the commissioners of the high 


| contracting parties? Have you forgotten that you 


have stood by and seen, for five and twenty years, 


the. revolutions of neighboring States upon the. 


ground which they believed to be their’s, because 
you said so, but which, after they have given value 
to it, you now interpose and claim to have been all 
the time yours?) Another well-known rule of jus- 
tice says that, if it were yours, you cannot, without 
positive wrong, retroactively make a claim which 
you had more than tacitly induced the whole world 
to believe you did not possess or you had aban- 
doned. If Texas agrees to the resumption of claims 
or awakened discovery of ownership, the matter is 
no better. You have at least led Mexico into the 
belief, in great simplicity, that she had claims wor- 
thy of being legislated on, negotiated upon, and 
fought for, and cannot avail yourself of her even 
imaginary title to your own benefit. Her rights, 
however small, are great to you, atid they must be 
respected. Aboveall, is this republic, in the midst 
of its vaporing about a regard for the rights of other 
nations, to take or countenance the taking of what 
does not belong to her, because, forsooth, it is adja- 
cent or otherwise convenient? If, as is actually the 
case, a portion of Canada, or the whole of Cuba, 
would fe an agrecable addition to the soil of the 
United States, from its shape or position, are you 
going to take it and leave the deep disgrace of 
the foray which accomplishes it to the reflection of 
mankind? 

As Mr. I. understood the question of boundary 
in the view of the friends of annexation, it was 


supposed that once the United States had rights be- , 


yond the river Sabine to the west, but that the trea- 
ty 1819 contracted our borders to that river, and 
thus curtailed a territory which had been at a pre- 
vious time bought and paid for. The treaty of 30th 
April, 1803, establishes no boundaries by measure- 
ment or precise line. Louisiana is ceded, however; 
and Louisiana was well understood from maps and 
history, and possession and claim. It extended to 
the Sabine, and it extended no further. It was a 
precise and certain position; liable neither to change 
in the course of time, nor doubt from obliteration of 
arbitrary ov artificial marks upon the ground. 
Rivers are a convenient border; and though they 
sometimes shift their beds, yct nature seldom per- 
formsthat violence, and they are understood and 
agreed to as natural boundaries. In the course of 
tıme it became important to give to domestic legis- 
lation certainty on this point, and an act of Con- 
grecs was paer opon the subject. Here was no 
conflict with foreign nations. An option was pos- 
sessed by the Congress of the United States to fix, 
so faras this nation was concerned, the western line 
of Louisiana exactly where it liked. It passed the 
act of April 8, 1812, and provided that the boun- 
daries of the State of Louisiana shall be as follows: 
“beginning at the mouth of the river Sabine, thence by 
a line to be drawn along the middle of the said river, 
including all islands, to the thirty-second degree of 
latitude; thence due north to the nothernmost part 
of the thirty-third degree of nortb latitude; thence 
along the said parallel of latitude to the river 


` Mississippi; thence down the said river to the thirty- 


first degree of north latitude; thence along the said 
degree of latitude, to the eastern branch of Pearl 
river; thence down the said branch to the Gulf of 
Mexico; thence by the said Gulf to the place of 
beginning, including all islands within three de- 
grees of the coast.” Thus it stood upon self-se- 
lected ground for about seven years in all its parts. 
Then came the treaty of Florida, in which much 
was acquired by the United States—on the east of 
the Mississippi an important territory, which gave 
the name to the treaty; on the northwest a vast 
extent of unmeasured territory; cn the southwest, 
along the Gulf, not an inch, except that instead. of 
making. the middie of the Sabine the limit, the 
western bank of that river was substituted, soas to 
brine the whole of its waters -within the. limits of 
the United States. The-boundary line between the 
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two countries west of the Mississippi, that conyen- 
tion declares shall begin on the Gulf of Mexico, at” 
the mouth of the Sabine, as it was fixed by the act’ 
of Congress -of 1812, in’ the sea, continuing north 
along the western bank of that river, instead of the 
middle of it, according to the act of Congress, to 
the thirty-second degree of latitude; thence by a line 
dué north to the degree of latitude. where it: strikes 
the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red river; then 
following the Rio Roxo westward to the-degree’ of 
longitude 100. .west from London, and 23: from 


“Washington; then crossing the said Red river; and: 


running thence by a line due north to the river Ar- 
kansas; thence following the course of the southern 


“bank of the Arkansas to its source, in’ latitude 42 


north; and thence by that parallel of latitude to the 
South Sea. ; mas 

While much was. gained by this treaty, nothing, 
so far as the Sabine was concerned, was lost. That 
river was found in the act of Congréss as the south- 
western boundary, and it was leftso in the treaty 
which vouches Melish’s map, published at Phila- 
delphia, improved to the Ist of January, 1818. 
Popular sentiment, scientific researches, and author- 
itative legislation all concurred. Something besides 
all these is found in the ebullitions of patriotic pride ` 
which were uttered soon afterwards by that ‘stern 
and sterling yeteran, James Monroe. The ‘treaty 
with Spain bears date February 22d, 1819. It was 
formally ratified and confirmed by the King of Spain 
on the 24th of October, 1820. ‘The Senate of the 
United States advised and consented to the ratifica- 
tion on the 19th of February, 1821; and it was fore 
mally accepted, ratified, and confirmed by the Presi- 
dent on the 22d of February, 1821. These dates 
are mentioned to show how promptly the benefits 
were claimed, proclaimed, and appropriated, al- 
though now greater benefits are supposed to have 
been abandoned. A few days after the final ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, Mr. Monroe, on the 4th of March, 
1821, delivered his second inaugural address as 
President of the United States on the occasion of his 
re-election for a another term. He dwells on the 
subject of fortifications which it had been the policy 
of he administration to extend along the whole 
coast; and he draws the conclusion that by these 
fortifications, supported by the navy, an armed front 
would be presented to other powers from St. Croix 
to the Sabine, “which would protect, in the event of 
war, our whole coast and interior from invasion.” 
Alluding particularly to the treaty, he certainly did 
not suppose that he had compromised the interests 
ofhiscountry. After stating that great conficence 
was entertained that the late treaty with Spain had 
placed the relations of the two countiies on a basis 
of permanent friendship, he declares. that the bound- 
aries established between the territories of the par- © 
ties westward of the Mississippi had been settled on 
conditions just and advantageous to both, And 
again, in the same congratulating vein, he speaks of 
the eminence of our physical attainments: “Twen- 
ty-five years ago,” says he, “the river Mississippi 
was shut up, and our western brethren had no out- 
let for their commerce. What has been the prog- 
ress since that time? That river has not only be- 
come the property of the United States from its 
source to the ocean, with all its tributary streams, 
(with the exception of the upper part of the Red 
river only,) but Louisiana, with a fair and liberal, 
boundary on the western side, and the Floridas on 
the eastern, have been ceded to us. The United ` 
States now enjoy the complete and uninterrupted 
sovereignty over the whole territory from St. Croix 
to the Sabine.” In all these different references to. 
the extent of the national soil along the gulf, the Sa- 
bine is the ultima thule, Mr. I did not intend to 
touch the question whether in the negotiations with 
Spain, preparatory to the treaty of 1819, more could 
not have been acquired. That would be foreign to 
the present argument. He was endeavoring to. es- 
tablish the point that nothing was lost, not that all 
was acquired which veteran diplomacy might have 
compassed. Whether Spain would have yielded a 
fatal dowry extending to the Colorado, or even to 
the Rio Grande, was of no consequence. Did she 
take from us what was our own? That alone`is the 
inquiry. A comparison has been presented between 
the act of 1812 and the terms of the treaty, and up- 
on that he would cheerfully rest the question of re- 
annexation. . 

A question had sometimes been made whether 
annexation with Texas would lead to war with 
Mexico. Mr. I. did not consider that:to be a true 
statement of the case. Annexation with Texas was 
of itself, and of necessity, war with Mexico. How - 
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could it be otherwise? A war existed between these 
two countries. ..Whether civil or foreign in its na- 


ture, whether fiercely or sluggishly carried on, was - 


not the:point.. Different assertions and for differ- 
enj purposes had been put forth. A rebellious prov- 
ingen. the eyes of the parent country was an eman- 
cipated republic in its own. An extinguished war 
for purposes of de facto independence, was a flagrant 
oné for-purposes of humane interposition and gra- 
tuitous protection. "Whatever was its. character, it 


must attath to the soil and the inhabitants, no mat- ` 


ter what might be the flag under which they should 
march to battle. A mere change of colors’ did not 
- convert an enemy and a belligerent into a neutral. 
Otherwise, it would be easy to escape the hazards of 
war. IfTexas should become a part of the United 
States, that part kept alive the war in which it was 
engaged, and every part of the United States adopt- 
ed and assumed it. The right hand cannot be at 
war and the left at peace of the same body at the 
same time. The only difference between the pres- 
entand the possible state of things would be, that a 
distant, difficult, and almost inaccessible theatre of 
war, narrow in its sphere and without temptation in 
its objects, would become one of easy access and 
rich incitement. Every inch of every sea might be 
the arena; all the commerce of this great nation 
might be the victim. Mexico might husband her 
own finances, and profit by the ‘disposition of com- 
missions to privateers of every country in christen- 
dom and elsewhere. i 

This nation has no right thus to expose the prop- 
erty or the lives of its citizens in such a quarrel. 


‘With a just cause of injured right, invaded territory, ` 


or insulted honor, it has felt no fear to encounter 
single-handed the mightiest power of the earth. The 
God of battles has not frowned npon the bold de- 
sign. A causeless, voluntary war, founded upon 
interest or ambition, cannot expect the sanction or 
the smiles of Heaven. Not even verbal indignity 
could be offered as a poor excuse. The first insult 
in the late correspondence at least—that between 
My. Shannon and Mr. Rejon—came from our side; 
we, if not too wise and too well bred, ought to 
have been at least too proud and too politie to in- 
dulge in it. If money would purchase a doubtful 
title, why not pay it new? To buy property might 
be: fair and just, But to buy off a provoked though 
feeble enemy, was what could not be submitted to 
without disgrace. ~ 
‘War was at all times adeep calamity. The 

groans of misery in a conquering as well asa con- 
quered nation may be. indistinctly heard in the mo- 
ment of excitement, like the cries of the wounded on 
the field of battle, but they are not the less the proofs 
of sorrowing hearts. This happy land has been 
exempted from its utmost horrors; but let all Eu- 
rope testify, from the frozen fields of Russia to the 
fertile valleys of the peninsula, how cruel has been 
the fate of those whose rulers have, from any mo- 
tive, let loose the dogs. of war. If intestine quarrels 
be added to the evils of invasion, no tongue can teil 
the taleof wo. We are told of southern coalitions 
to grow out of this arrangement—of divisions in the 
future among ourselves. In this spirited and stub- 
born race once cast the torch of discord, and no 
limit can be imagined to the mischiefs that may en- 
sue. Texas was to be the cause of all these calami- 
ties; Texas, that was now at war, and, if incorpora- 
ted into our nation, brought directly its fames into 
our bosom. No manifesto of hostilities was re- 
quired or permitted. No herald need throw the 
hostile spear across the border. Hostilities and an- 
nexation meant the same thing, and existed at the 
same moment. Whata change was to be anticipa- 
ted from the prosperity and peace that were now en- 
joyed! 

“Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 

Their infants quartered with the hand of war. 

And this foul deed shall smell above the earth 

Like carrion men groaning for burial.” 


The next argument in opposition to this measure 
was one which Mr. I. approached not without hesi- 
tationand delicacy. He well knew that, however clear 
and emphatic a disclaimer he might put in, what he 
should say in regard to it would be liable to be mis- 
understood. Yet he must say that he would be op- 
posed to this measure of annexation on the score of 
slavery alone, were there no other reasons against it. 
or the principles connected with that subject as it 


now stood, and for adhering to the compromises of | 


the constitution in regard to it, Mr. I; was prepared 
to stand. He would now say, as he had often said 


before, that his feeble arm should ever be’ raised in 
behalf of those principles of union which made 
Massachusetts, with all her northeastern sisters, 


. which made South Carolina, and Georgia, and all 


the South, one united nation. And he would say 
to his brethren in either extremity of the Union, let 


us hold together in firm and indissoluble union un-- 


til our country sinks, if it must be so, in one general 
ruin. Butif it was proposed to carry abroad the 
system of slavery beyond the provisions of the con- 
slitution, he was ready, and would be among the 


first to say, “Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” 


They were here under a law which declared that not 
a slave should be admitted into the United States. 
Yet now it was ‘proposed at once to introduce not 
less than twenty-five thousand slaves into the Uni- 
ted States. And this, forsooth, by way òf diluting, 
and so diminishing the influence of slavery! This 
same argument had been urged in the famous con- 
flict on the Missouri question, but it was denied 
and derided, and that by many who were on the 
slavery side in that contest. They insisted that it 
was absurd to pretend that, by extending the area 
of slavery, it could be diluted and destroyed. No; 
instead of being destroyed, it would be, inthe na- 
ture of things, increased and multiplied; and for- 
tunate would it be to the middle States, where slave- 
ry was now much mitigated in its rigor—to those 
States now advancing, as they supposed, towards 
final deliverance from what they esteemed an evil, 
if they did not become, not the holders and em- 
ployers merely, but the breeders of slaves for the 
distant South. 

But, of all the arguments which could, be ad- 
vanced in favor of such a measure as annexation, 
the very feeblest and worst was that drawn from the 
supposed benefits of an extension of our territory. 
Had we not territory enough? Could not gentle- 
men find land enough to satisfy them in that vast 
and almost boundless region by which we were sur- 
rounded, and over which centuries must roll before 
it could attain the density of European population? 
it had been spoken of by writers abroad as a yet 
unexplored world; as an interminable solitude; 
where activity might tire itself into tameness, and 
where the fiercest and direst passions of the human 
breast might sink into tranquillity amidst the sur- 
rounding stillness. The dangers of such a Union as 
ours increased with the increasing weight of its pon- 
derous extremities. The more distant in space as 
well as feeling any portion was from that great 
heart which beat at the centre, the greater danger 
was there of aberration and final separation. Surely 
in these considerations but a poor argument could 
be found for stretching our confines yet farther. 
They were told that Texas, if added to the United 
States, would present a wider extent for the cultiva- 
tion of the great staple of the world. But what was 
it that gentlemen from the South held up as the evil 
of their day? Was it not over productions? Yet it 
was proposed, and that in behalf of the South, to 
swell that which they themselves declared to be al- 
ready redundant—which they told us was already 


produced in such overabundance that it would | 


scarce pay for the labor of cultivation. 

Besides, what did we actually know respecting 
this great alleged fertility of the new territory? Mr. 
I. had lately had a conversation with a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, a man of observation, and one who 
knew the world, who had lived for the last cigh- 
teen months on the soil of Texas, (he could not 
vouch for the correctness of the information, but he 
gave it as he himself received it,) and he gave him 
to understand that so much of the country was cov- 
ered with swamps and overflowed by marshes, with 
rivers too shallow to drain them, that the produc- 
tion of the great southern staple to any large extent 
was a matter of doubt. Gentlemen talked about 
the vast prairies in that country; but the prairies of 
Indiana and Illinois were in all respects more availa- 
bble than those of Texas. 

Moreover, those who had looked into the question 
doubted extremely whether the interposition of 
Texas and its western wilds would afford us so great 
a frontier protection as some seemed to imagine. It 
was by no means certain that its frontier was bound- 
ed by any such impassable desert as had been- spo- 
ken of. Through all that region there were frequent 
rains, and this was inconsistent with the existence 
of what we understood by the term desert. It was 
nota sterile region, peopled with wolves, a howling 
wilderness; there were throughout oases, fit at least 
for the erection of military posts such as had con- 
tributed to defend Spain against the forces of Napo- 
leon; it would therefore be no‘ impenetrable barrier 


for our protection, and not.so good a one as.weale < 
ready possessed in a civilized and thickly settled re: 
gion within our own limits, and an independent. 
friendly nation beyond. oe a eee 

The President, in his message, had argued in bes 
half-of annexation from the strong attachment: borne 
by the people of Texas to this, Union.: Now, Mr. 
I. was not going to say a word against.the peo- 
ple of- that country: some of them he had personal, 
y known and highly respected; but.the fact was 
undeniable, that when Texas was to usa forei 
land, and likely so to remain, they had abandoned 
the Union to form new settlements under the law. of 
Mexico, or, perhaps more truly,-in à country - 
without law. It was, therefore, not a little extraor- 
dinary that an argument should be raised from 
their strong attachment to the United States and its 
government. They resided in the country which 
had been their own free choice; a country wholly 
separated from ours, and then likely to continue - 
separate for centuries tocome. They went there to 
make their fortunes, and to take their chance of war 
or peace with the United States, but. with no pros- 
pect of annexation. i 


If it were true that one administration had encour- 
aged the admission of Texas, or a desire for its ter- 
ritory, the policy of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren was adverse to it. They were animated by 
a desire to preserve entire neutrality between Texas | 
and her foe. Any direct interference might give 
the appearance of being actuated by the selfish aim 
of getting the country at last, when her soil should , 
have been improved and her social condition mature ‘ 
ed and elevated. - 

[At this point Mr. Incersou.’s hour expired ;and ` 
he yielded the floor without having finished his: ar- 
gument.] 4 ` ? 


SPEECH OF MR. STETSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In the House of Representatives, January 7, 1845—On 
the joint resolutions reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, proposing to annex the: re- 
public of ‘Texas to the United States; and on. the 
amendments offered thereto by Mr. Wexier’and . 
Mr. Dovatass. tag tay 


Mr. SYETSON having obtained the floor, said 
he thanked the chairman of the committee for giv- 
ing it to him. He agreed with many gentlemen 
who had preceded him, that a very large ‘portion of 
one of the great political parties of the country earn: 
estly desired the annexation of Texas to the United 
States whenever it could be accomplished on proper 
terms, and ina constitutional “manner.” ‘They Pe- 
lieved that the union would be mutually adyan- 
tageous to the interests of both nations. . He believed, 
however, that no member on this floer could frame 
a plan of annexation that would include the terms 
and accomplish the motives of all those-who were. 
favorable to the general proposition; and how many: 
there were that concurred in any set of terms, or 
plan, he could not say. For himself, he desired the 
annexation of Texas just so soon as it could be 
constitutionally accomplished, on terms acceptableto 
a majority of his constituents; but even if the mode 


| were constitutional in form, he could not. vote for a` 


resolution or bill expressed in two lines, “Texas as-- 
senting, is hereby annexed to the United States;”. for 
that would assume as practicable, what he believed 
to be impracticable and improper, viz: the annexa- 
tion of Texas to this country without any terms. 
The position and condition of the two countries 
made it very desirable that terms should be specified ` 
whenever Texas was annexed. He believed this 
measure would be accomplished with terms, he 
hoped, in which the great ody of the nation could 
unite. But he had not sought the floor to discuss 
the merits of this Texas question as to terms, but.to 
state to the committee as well as he could, an embar- 
rassment which he encountered in acting on any 
plan annexing Texas as territory, by act or resolu- 
tion of Congress, or in making any contract with 
her by act or resolution, as to the terms of admis- 
sion, anterior to a proposition from her to be admit- 
ted asa State. But before attempting to argue this 
question, he. would say that the gentleman iror Il- 
linois [Mr. Dovatass] had taken one view. of the 
subject of annexation, which, if right, would makea 
great difference with himself as ‘to terms. If the 
gestleman from Illinois was right, he did not know 
but it was our duty to annex Texas, regardless. of 
all terms or conditions; for, according: to that. gen- 
tleman’s opinion, as well as language, the “United: 
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States are dishonored and disgraced, if we do not 
admit. Texas on the obligations of national faith 
pledged in the treaty of 1803, which he considers as 
effectual now as when the obligation was contracted. 
He admitted, he said, the binding force of a treaty, 
and that we should regard them as the supreme law 
of the land. He admitted, too, that that treaty con- 
tained a provision that the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory should be incorporated into this Union, 
and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the 
principles. of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities, 
of citizens of the United States, and in the mean 
time should be protected in. the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and the religion they pro- 
fessed; and he could not see, if the present territory 
of Texas was part of the cession, that the treaty 
with Spain of 1819, exchanging Texas for Florida, 
was not at the time a violation of that stipulation— 
especially if any inhabitants then residing in Texas 
protested against the latter treaty, and demanded 
the performance of the former. Bat time and cir- 
cumstances could work, and had worked, a great 
change. Texas had become a sovereign power, 
and, as such, claimed and exercised an independent, 
equal, sovereign position among the nations of the 
earth, which he freely accorded to her. 

So far as the proposition for annexation now he- 
fore us is concerned, Texas stood npon that sove- 
reign organization; and, instead of demanding or 
desiring the performance of that stipulation, had 
only reluctantly yielded to treat on the subject of 
annexation by a threat or menace addressed to her 
by the United States. He alluded to the letter of 
the late Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Murphy, chargé of the United States in Texas, 
dated 16th of January, 1844, and marked No. 14 in 
the printed correspondence communicated by the 
President to the Senate. The first paragraph con- 
tains the following: 

.“You are probably not aware that a proposition has been 
made to the Texian government for the annexation of that 
country to the United States. This, I learn from the Texian 
charge, has heen for the present declined.” 

Further along we find the following: 

“But this isnot all. If Texas should refuse to come into 
our Union, measures will instantly be taken to fill her ter- 
ritory with emigrants from Europe.” 

Again: : 

“I think it almost certain that the peace of the civilized 
world, the stability of long established institutions, and the 
destinies of millions both in Europe and America, hang on 
the decision which Texas shall now pronounce. What has 
she to hope in this conflict of stronger powers? She will find 
herself between. the. upper and the nether mill stones, ground lo 
powder in their revolutions.” 

Sir, (said Mr. S.,) language such as this—putting 
the question of annexation on the highest interests 
of public policy, and of nations—language, startling 
as to the future security of Texas herself, in respect 
to the possible course of the United States towards 
her, had to be used to obtain the consent now to 
treat on the subject of annexation. I do not refer 
to this correspondence for the purpose of taking ex- 
ception to it here, but merely to show that it is not 
Texas that is urging the treaty obligation against 
us, but we for her. T agree fully with the gentleman 
from Alabama, (Mr. Bserser,] one of the warmest 
and mest devoted friends of annexation in this 
House, or out of it, that, under all the circumstances, 
that stipulation in the treaty of 1803 does not now 
bind the United States with the force of treaty obli- 
gation. I shall not, therefore, when we get the 
preliminary questions out of the way, and come to 
the merits, feel that that treaty is any obstacle to 
such terms as one might propose if it had never 
been made. 

Mr. S. said, unlike the gentleman from Masssa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wintunop,] he did not feel any em- 
barrassment on the question of the power of this 
government to admit new States into this Union 


yom territory without the ancient limits of the con- . 


federacy, and thus extend the area of freedom. It 
was true, Mr. Jefferson at first doubted the power 
of the United States to acquire the territory of Loui- 
siana, saying that “the constitution has made no provi- 
sion for our holding foreign territory, still less for incor- 
porating Soroan nations inio our Union.” —Jef. Cor- 
vol. 3. p. 512. o 
Aea in his reply to Wilson Cary Nieholas: 


“When I consider that the limits of the United States are 
precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783, that the constitution 
expressly declares itself to be made forthe United States, 
I cannot help believing the iutention was not to permit 
Congress to admit into the Union new States which should 
not be formed out of the territory for which, and under 
whose authority alone, they were then acting.” 


| 


„without any written limitation. 
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But it. is believed that he subsequently changed 
his opinion. We find in the constitution the pro- 


vision that “new States may be admitted by the | 


Congress into this Union,” without any limitation 
as against foreign territory; unless, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son suggests, the provision in the constitution de- 
claring itself to be made for the United States, is a 
limitation to what was then the United States. 

-It is shown thatin the convention that framed the 
constitution, a provision restricting the formation of 
new States to territory then within the limits of the 


. United States, was rejected; which is very satisfac- 


tory evidence that the provision of the constitution 
declaring itgelfto be made for the United States 


States to the territory within the boundaries de- 
scribed in the treaty of 1783. 

Under the articles of confederation also, express 
provision was made, “That Canada, acceding 
to the confederation, and joining in the measures 
of the United States, should be admitted into and 
entitled to all the advantages of the Union;” but no 
other colony could be admitted unless such admission 
was agreed to by nine of the thirteen States. 

Mr. S. said he yielded to these arguments, sanc- 
tioned as they had been by the repeated practice of 
the government. 

But (said Mr. S.) here the question arises which 
he intended to argue; what is the proper constitu- 
tional form of proceeding to acquire the territory 
in this instance? To do that, it became very im- 
portant to understand, as clearly as we could, the 
full meaning and nature of the arrangement that is 
here proposed to be made with Texas. 

The first proposition introduced is the rejected 
treaty itself, copied in so many words. The next is 
the substitute proposed by the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. WeLLer;] and the other that offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Mlinois, [Mr. Doverass.] 
The two latter, like the treaty, have in view the same 
general object—a bargain with Texas for herself on 
terms and stipulations expressed in each, and to be- 
come binding when Texas shall give her assent. 
To me, each resolution seems to constitute a treaty 
in its highest sense. Each seeks to pledge the faith 
of this nation to another sovereign nation, that if that 
other will drop its sovereign character, and merge 
and amalgamate her people with us, our nation shall 
and will shield and protect them, and perform the 
other terms and stipulations of the contract; and this 
pledge of fuith is made with Texas as a foreign na- 
tion; and in that capacity the supreme authorities of 
that nation are to assent to the bargain. It is very 
clear, that, if the rejected treaty reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs js still to be regarded as 
containing the proper subject matter for a treaty, 
the other two resolutions are equally objection- 
able. They present only a variation in words, and 
none in substance, so far as the pointin question is 
concerned. 

Now, (said Mr. S.,) the second section of the 
second article of the constitution, speaking of the 
President, grants that “Fle shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur.” And the third section of article 3 
says: “New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” - 

It seems to me that the character of the arrange- 
ment proposed now to be made with Texas puts 
these resolutions exclusively within the treaty-ma- 
king power. On the other side, it is said we may, 
by act or resolution, acquire this foreign territory as 
territory, (without making it a State by the same 
act, ) as an incidental or minor part of the power in 
Congress to admit new States; and this incidental 
power may include the power to make a legislative 
contract with a foreign nation, such as is now pro- 
posed. . 4 : 

Sir, we will examine this, and see which side of 
the question has the most precedents, authority and 
reason to sustain it. i 

And first, if it is admitted to be a treaty proper, 
that puts an end to this question; for I understand 
the learned ‘gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayzy] 
who has just taken his seat, to concede that Con- 
gress has no power to make a treaty. And well 
may he do so; for, with respect to the power it- 
self, as expressed in the constitution, we find 
it distinct and full as a substantive power, 
Statesmen, the 
judiciary, and commentators on constitutional 
aw, have concurred in the maxim, that 
“the full power to regulate a particular subject im- 
plies the whole power, and leaves no residuum;” 


was not intended to limit the power to admit new’ 
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and that “a grant of the whole is incompatible with 


the existence of a rightin another to any part of it.” 


I know it is said that the grant to Congress to ad- 
mit new States is equally a distinct and unlimited 
power, as the treaty power, and‘ therefore. must be 
the full power excluding all others; and I confess 
that itis so to the extent of the terms of the power 
“to admit;? but whether it draws after it the inci- 
dental power to make bargains with foreign nations 
for new territory, is the very question. : 


That these resolutions are a proper subject-matter 
for the exercise of the treaty-making power, I sup- 
pose appears pretty clearly from their intrinsic char- 
acter. That it has been heretofore so considered, 
we have the whole practice of the government, 
and the authority of precedent. Mr., Jeffer- 
gon at first doubted our power to acquire for- 
eign territory at all; but so soon as he brought 
his mind to the conclusion that it could or - 
should be done, he laid hold of the treaty-making 
power as the constitutional means of arriving at 
the end. He made a treaty with France for Loui- 
siana—a treaty of cession. It was called a treaty, 
and was understood to bea treaty within the means. 
ing of the practice and usages: of civilized nations 
with each other. Mr. Jéfferson did not suggest the 
existence of the power in Congress. He appealed 
to it for limited aid—for the necessary appropria- ' 
tions and military power to enable him to carry the 
treaty into effect, by taking, if necessary, armed. 
possession of the territory, which is all the force 
that can be ascribed to the act of Congress referred 
to by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Baan 
In the acquisition of Florida, Mr. Monroe adde: 
another precedent in favor of the treaty-making 
power. The government had taken possession of 
the territory under resolution of Congress, but it- 
was expressly declared that it should be held subject 
to negotiation. After arriving at that point, Con- 
gress carefully abstained from all action, and 
handed the making of the bargain with Spain over 
to the treaty-making power. When this admin- 
istration entered on the work of reclaiming 
the Texian portion’ of Louisiana, it was by the 
use and instrumentality of the treaty-makng 
power. A treaty was submitted to the Senate ` 
for ratification, and was rejected. Had we ever 
heard from the friends of annexation that it was not a . 
treaty proper; but matter only proper fora mere 
legislative contract with a foreign nation? Indeed, 
have we not lived fifty-seven years under the consti- 
tution, without ever before having heard it distinctly ~ 
avowed by any statesman that the power now con- 
tended for by the friends of these resolutions had 
been all along slumbering in the constitution, and 
could at any time be waked up under the name of. . 
legislative contracts to do the proper work always 
before done by treaty? i 

Sir, that these resolutions contemplate. an ar- 
rangement with Texas within the treaty-making 
power, is also, I think, most abundantly maintainéd 
by Mr. Calhoun, in his able speech, made in. this 
House, in 1816, on the commercial treaty with 
Great Britain. Long before the commencement of 
this debate, that speech had a large influence in 
bringing my mind to the conclusion at which I have 
arrived. It reads thus: 


“He would establish, he trusted, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the treaty-muking power, when it was legiti- 
mately exercised, always did. that which could not be done b 
law; and that the reasons advanced to prove that the treaty 
of peace repealed the act making war, so far from being 
peculiar to that case, apply to all treaties. They do not form 
an exception, but in fact constitute the rule. Why, then, he 
asked, cannot Congress make peace? They hadthe power 
to declare war. AN acknowledged this power. Peace 
and war are opposite. They are the positive and neg- 
ative terms of the same proposition; and what rule of con- 
struction more clear than that, when a power is given to do 
an act, the poweris also given to repeal it? By what right 
do you repeal taxes, reduce your army., lay up your navy, 
or repeal any law, but by the force of this plain rule of con- 
struction?) Why cannot Congress, then, repeal the. act de- 
claring war? He acknowledged, with the gentleman, they 
cannot, consistently with reason. The solution of this 
question explained the whole difficulty. The reason is 
plain: one power may make war; it requires two te 
make peece. It is a state of mutual amity succeeding hos- 
tility; it is a state that cannot be created but by the consent 
of both parties. It required a conTRacT or treaty between 
nations at war. Is this peculiarto a treaty of peace? No; 
it is common to all treaties. It arises out of their nature, 
and not from any incidental circumstance attaching itself 
to a particular class. Itis no more nor less than that Con 
gress cannot make a coniract with a foreign nation.” 


Again: 


_ ‘Most certainly all grants of power under the constitu- 
tion must be coatrolled by the instrument; for, having their 


existence from it, they must of necessity assume that form 


which the constitution has imposed.” 
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Again: : 


“Whatever, then, concerns our foreign relations—whatev- 
er requires the consent of another nation—belongs to the trea- 
ty power; only bée.regulated by it; and it is competent 
to-regulateall-such subjects; provided (and here are its 
true: limits) such. regulations are not inconsistent with 
the constitution.” “It has for its object contracts with foreign 
nations; ‘as the powers of Congress have, for their object, 
whatever can be done in relation to the powers deligated 
tor "ft, without: the consent: of foreign nations. Each in 


ite. proper: sphere operates With: genial influence; but 


when they'become erratic, then they are portentous and 
dangerous. 2 treaty never can legitimately do that which can 
bedone by law; und the converse is also true.”—Elliott’s Deb., 
vol. 4., p: 274-5, $ : 

-To say that the matter of these resolutions is not 
the proper matter for a treaty, is to say that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was in error, Mr. Monroein error, Mr. Tyler 
in error—compels. us to abandon the ground f 
precedent, and adopt the reasoning of distingui - 
ed members of the Senate, hostile to the acquisition 
of foreign territory in any form, and who have 
culled fanciful arguments to show that “the treaty” 
is not a treaty. A 

But (said Mr. S.) let us examine and see to what 
results this doctrine of legislative contracts, and 
taking a partat a time, as the mere incidents of 
the power to admit new States, if true, will conduct 
us? 

The power.in Congress is to admit new States; 
and its literal meaning would seem to imply noth- 
ing more than to receive, with the right to decide 


upon the terms of admission, when the State is . 


brought in at once. : 

The whole power can take effect without the ex- 
ercise of thé incidental or minor power, as it is call- 
ed, as there is ample territory within the United 
Statés on which it can operate; or. the power of 
Congress to make war may, by conquest, or the 
treaty-power by bargain, bring foreign territory 
within reach of the specific power to admit new 
States. = 

Itis clear that when Congress admits a new 
State, it admits territory or land with it. Allow that 
you may admit land alone, asa minor part: yet that 

oes not go one step to establish a rightin Congress 
to. make a legislative contract with a foreign nation 
for the land; for it is not proved that Congress has 
power to make such a contract to obtaina State, 
though it may admit one. 

‘To say that, because territory is part ofa State 
when admitted, you may therefore not only admit 
the territory alone, but make a contract with a for- 
eign nation for it by resolution, and set up a terri- 
torial government, is to say that the power to ad- 
mit a new State is equal to any exigency of obtain- 
ing any land, out of which we may desire to have a 
State. 

„And the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayxy] 
contends, as I understand him, that the simple pow- 
er to admit, is competent of itself to obtain any of 
the ingredient parts of a State separately, to the ex- 
tent that the power of war could acquire them by 
conquest—that is, where a legislative contract could 
produce the same end. It appears to me that, by 
that mode of reasoning, you would make any one 
of the distinct grants of power in the constitution 
equal to all the others. He admits that the means, 
or incident, should be suchas “are absolutely necessa- 
ry.” I agree to that, ‘when itis applied to the strict 
given power to admit; but his error is in assuming 
that the means which he may consider ‘absolutely 
necessary” to obtain Texas as territory, under the 
exigency of the case, are identical with means 
which are only absolutely necessary to admit a new 
State. Territory is no more a minor part of a State, 
than the people that inhabit it. -And if you may take 
the minor part alone, and this doctrine of legislative 
contract is true, you may, by resolution, pledge any 
terms with Texas, Mexico, England, or Russia, for 
unoccupied lands as one minor part; and by another 
legislative contract with China, bargain for the in- 
habitants to people it; and the contract may be made 
to include people yet unborn; and give, as the con- 
sideration, numerous regulations touching the inter- 
course between the two nations. 

All this might be necessary “to carry into execution 
the foregoing power.” The power in Congress to 
admit States, would thus become, like a duty to raise 
corn. or make cloth, including as incidents the 
necessary power to obtain by contract any of the 
separate things which might be used in the produc- 
tion of the one, or the manufacture of the other. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] re- 
fers to the power given to Congress “to borrow 
money on. the éredit of the United States,” and in- 
quires.ifany.one.doubts that Congress might; by act, 
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a very incomvenient mode of negotiating a loan, 
however competent an act might be (and it would 
be competent for that) to provide a security for re- 
parment But this power to borrow ought also to 

ave. its incidents, or lesser parts; and borrowing 
money includes the receipt of money, which might 
give Congress, under the power to borrow money, 
the right to pass resolutions, arranging stipulations 


with foreign nations. for indemnity for spolia-. 


tions of our commerce. The constitution grants 
to Congress the power “to coin money;”. but 
because the power could hot be exercised upon 
the products of a particular mine beolnging to'Brazil, 


‘a legislative contract, involving complicated stipu- _ 
lations touching the debts of Brazil, &c., might be 


made by resolution, so as to obtain the mine. 

There 1s also the power in Congress to declare 
war; and if I understand the learned member from 
Virginia, [Mr. eed he says, “it has always 
been admitted in the administration of the govern- 
ment, that that power carries with it the power of 
doing whatever tends directly to prevent it.” Now, 
under that power, suppose Congress, as an incident, 
sets up the right by resolution to contract with for- 
eign nations for peace and amity; such contracts 
tend directly to prevent war: the question is, can 
Congress make the contract? 

When we look at the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress, we find that they include all the powers neces- 
sary to make us an independent sovereign power, 
especially as it regards foreign nations; and if it was 
true that, under the power given to Congress to admit 
new States into the Union, we can make a contract 
with a foreign nation, the same latitude of construc- 
tion was applicable to each of the other specific 
powers; and thus legislative contracts would be 
made to cover the whole ground of foreign inter- 
course, and would leave nothing for the exclusive 
action of the treaty power. The whole subject-mat- 
ter on which a treaty could be made, would disap- 
pear piece-meal. 

Thetreaty power, as a separate substantive power, 
would be crowded out of the constitution, or exer- 
cised only by permission from Congress; and yet 
we found the power there in the constitution, granted 
as an exclusive power, and that a treaty is the su- 
preme law of the land. 

Sir, (said Mr. S.,) if we may thus, by construc- 
tion, extend our specific power so as to put in 
jeopardy, if not extinguish, the treaty power, he 

egged to know what Congress might not do; and 
what was the value or meaning of strict construc- 
tion? 

The first paragraph of the 8th section of article 
of the constitution reads as follows: 


“The Congress shail have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” 

In former days, a portion of the political party 
opposed to us endeavored to maintain that the 
phrase, “and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States,” conferred 
upon Congress a separate substantive power, and 
that under it they might do anything which in their 
opinion would provide for the common defence or 
promote the general welfare. ‘ 

But, sir, in the end our political adversaries 
yielded the question, and the most learned commen- 
tators among them, now admit that the words 
“in order,” or equivalent words, are implied in the 
paragraph, so as to make the whole read thus: 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” in order “to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States.” That was 
the first and greatest victory of strict construction 
over a “‘latitude” that would have consolidated the 
sovereignty of- the States in federal power. But 
what was the next step? It was contended by the 
triends of wide construction, that though the words 
“and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare,” were only a limitation upon the power to 
tax and appropriate, yet it was a grant to appro- 
priate as they might sec fit within that limitation, 
and that under it they could appropriate the public 
money toa wide system of internal improvements 
—education and the general welfare. 

But here they were met, by the friends of strict 
construction, with the argument that these objects of 
appropriation were not named or included within 
the distinct enumerated powers; and that the phrase 
“and provide for the. common defence and general 


welfare,” was to be read with the implied words 4} 


borrow it of a foreign nation? It would, at least, be 


“in manner following”—or, that is to say, 
‘to limit the power of appropriating’ the. public. . 
money to the inseperable objects’ contained in. t e 
enumerated powers which follow the. first Para, 
graph. This was the second victory of democratic: 
construction on that part ofthe, constitution.. -Buat 
now if, within the conceded powers of the general 
government, you may, by. construction, break: down 
the’barriers of the constitution granting particular 
powers to particular departments, and let one exer- 
cise the fiinctions or encroach on the ground of the 
other, why may you not, by analogy, extend and 
enlarge the exterior boundaries of the whole power, . 
sọ as to allow. Congress to do what it may. will. 
To me, sir, it seems that the argument in favor of 
incidental and constructive, powers made here to- 
day by a son of Virginia, [Mr. Bayty]—‘ Virginia, 
the custodian of the democratic faith,” and whose 
statesmen have taught us the first lessons of. strict - 
construction—is more than a restoration of the old . 
general-welfare clause as a substantive power; for, 
wide as that was, it did. not pretend to draw to 
one department the exclusive powers of the others. 
I know it is said that strict construction was in- 
tended to limit only the encroachments of the fed- 
eral power upon the sovereignty of the States, and 
not to limit the power of the general government ` 
as against foreign nations. Admit it to be ‘so: 
still, the prostration of the treaty. power may affect 
the sovereignty of the States, as much as would a 
change of the line dividing the federal power from 
the reserved rights of the States. Under this lati- 
tude of construction, we might soon have a bank re- 
chartered under the powers to borrow money and to 
regulate commerce. i ` 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bexser] ih» 
forms us that Congress has, in some instances, given. 
toa State the power to exercise civil jurisdiction 
over the sites for forts, magazines, arsenals, and- 
dock-yards, which such State had ceded to the Uni- 
ted States for those purposes; and over which, by 
the constitution, the federal government is to exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction. If I understand him, 
(and I do not know that 1 do fully,) his object is to- 
show that Congress exercises incidental powers; 
and even delegates the exercise of such to the States 
in those cases. The constitution does not command 
the Congress to exercise the exclusive jurisdiction ` 
in those cases, but “shall have power” to exercise 
&c. The Congress, therefore, may take the site 
without the civil jurisdiction. If the State exercise 
it, it does not come from the express grant of Con- 
gress—she only retains it; Congress saying it only 
takes part. ee 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BeLser] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayzy] have both 
referred us to the embargo laws and non-intercourse 
acts as clear instances of our power to make internas. 
tional legislative contracts. I cannot so understand 
them. The object of these acts was the protection 
of the neutral commerce of the United States; and if 
commerce was entirely prohibited for a time, it was 
only for the purpose of protecting and fostering’ it 
the better when those prohibitions should be. re- 
moved; or they may be viewed as incipient acts of 
war. 

Power was given to the President to proclaim the 
fact, if it should occur, that Great Britain and France 
had revoked or modified their edicts so that they 
ceased to violate the neutral commerce of the United 
States; and in that event, the embargo laws and non- 
intercourse act were to be repealed, and the regula- 
tions of commerce would fall back upon pre-existing 
acts. The law-making power of this country did not 
seek to approach France or Great Britain to make a 
contract or treaty, but it acted by law directly upon 
our own commerce and navigation and revenues, 
with a mere provision that, in a certain contingen- 
cy, thus or thus should be our own law; leaving 
Congress full power to change the anterior law, and 
in no way pledging the national faith for a continu» 
ance of the pre-existing law, or denying to a suc- 
ceeding Congress the power to alter it according to 
their pleasure. i 

And thus far, no laws regulating commerce have 
been brought before the cornmittee showing any con- 
tract with a foreign nation; though we had been re- 
ferred to them in general terme. I would like to see 
the law, and the particular section and provision 
that asserts the power. Saat 

But, Mr. Chairman, if, in the course of careless 
legislation, such an instance could be produced; it 
would only prove that when ‘you are, near’the. 
boundary line of your possessions, you: may cas: 
ually trespass-upon. your neighbor through: inattens: 
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tion to the precise line; but we are, on this question, 
in the very centre of the lot, as it has been shown 
that contracts for foreign territory have always_been 
considered treaties. Besides, the distinction between 
treaties,- alliances, confederations, agreements, and 
compacts, which it has been the object of some gen- 
tlemen to’ establish, and thus raise a constructive 
jurisdiction in Congress over a portion of them, only 
plunges us into subtilties from which we cannot ex- 
tricate ourselves, and know what is~a treaty.and 
what.the other. i : 
Mr. B. said he had endeavored to place before the 
committee the constitutional impediments encounter- 


ed by him in any’ attempt by Congtess to make a. 


contract with Texas as a foreign nation, even with 
proper terms, anterior to an act admitting her as a 
State or States. He presumed there were many 
who did not concur in the argument; yèt he believed 
that the most fervid, Texas heat, would ac- 
knowledge the obligation’we took, on entering this 
hall, to support the constitution, which extended to 
all its parts, as each understood their meaning. 


SPEECH OF MR. CARY, 


OF MAINE, 
In the House of Representatives, January 9, 1845-—On 
the propositions for the annexation of Texas. 
Mr. SHEPHERD CARY, in: addressing the 
House, said that the gentleman from Maryland who 


had just spoken had relieved him from the necessi- | 


ty of informing the House that there was no divis- 
ion upon this subject in the whig party; and he re- 
gretted that there had been any manifestation of a 
difference of opinion in the democratic party upon 
the question. He was astonished that any of his 
southern friends should undertake to divide the 
democratic party of the Union by Mason & Dix- 
on’s line. Were he to tell the democrats of his dis- 
trict that there was a sectional difference in the de- 
mocracy of the country, they would not believe him. 
They had been accustomed to regard democratic 
principles of general application, exerting their in- 
fluence alike upon every section of the country. It 
‘was not for any portion of the democracy to claim 
patriotism and chivalry as belonging exclusively to 
their section of the Union. 

He said that he held his seat in the House in de- 
fiance of the combined efforts of abolitionism and 
federalism, aided by the money of manufacturing 
monopolists and Boston stockjobbers; and his con- 
stituents would be surprised to find themselves in 
such company as the gentleman from Alabama had 
placed them. The fields of Bladensburg had been 
too recently stained with the blood of one of the 
most distinguished sons of Maine, who fell a mar- 
tyr to the freedom of speech upon that floor, in de- 
fending democratic principles, to allow the patriot- 
ism of the northern democracy to be questioned by 
any section of our Union. 

Mr. Yawcry rose to explain. He regretted to 
find, from the remarks of his friend, the gentleman 
from Maine, that a portion of his speech, delivered 
in the committee a few days since, had been misap- 

vehended. It had been supposed by some that he 
fad designed to express the opinion that the people 
north of Mason & Dixon’s Ime were deficient in 
those high qualities which make up the character of 
the patriot and statesman, Such was certainly very 
far from his intention; and had he not been cut off in 
the midst of that portion of his argument, the bal- 
ance of what he designed to have said would have 
convinced the committee that he entertained a high 
regard for the character of a very large portion of 
his fellow-citizens of the North; and that he fully 
appreciated the noble and statesmenlike bearing of 
some of the great men of that section of the Union. 
The general tenor and course of his remarks were 
upon Massachusetts men and measures. | 

Mr. Cary resumed. In alluding to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. C. B. Suiru,] Mr. C. said 
he had very kindly offered his services to reconcile 


some little difficulties of opinion existing in the- 


democratic-party upon the question under discus- 
sion. Mr. C. said that, whatever family difficulties 
might exist, there was no necessity for whig inter- 
ference; democrats can settle their own matters; and 
he, for one, was not too conscientious to own his 
democracy, and had only to say, God save the dem- 
oerat who required a whig for a conscience-keeper' 

The gentleman (Mr. Smirnu] had read from the 
Globe of April and May last, extracts showing that 
organ of the demogratic party not to have been or- 
thodox upon the question of annexation at that 
fime. This fact was much to be regretted, he ad. 
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mitted; but error was incident to human nature, 
Even the compilers of the Scriptures, after gleaning 
the whole field of truth, found some scraps of doubt- 
ful import, and had appended them to that holy 
book; and he ‘thought that even the whigs should al- 


low an equal privilege in closing the old democratic | 


volume. If the compilers of that volume should de- 
termine to retain the exceptionable doctrines. to 
which the gentleman has alluded, and: place them at 
the close of the work, as an apocrypha, he did not 
see why the whigs should object to it. Buta new 


era had dawned upon the country—a new dispen-. 


sation had succeeded the old, and that paper would 
now be found cheering the democracy in. its. true 
and onward course upon this great question. A new 
democratic administration is about to assume power. 
The people had decided in favor of the immediate an- 
nexation of Texas, and the President of ‘their 
choice stands pledged, riot only by his own declara- 
tions, but by the instructions of the convention 
which placed his name in nomination, to carry out 
their wishes; under such circumstances, it becomes 
those reprsenting the views of the people, as declared 
in the recent election, to be magnanimous and over- 
look all previous transgressions of their political 
friends. It was idle (said Mr. C.) to think of put- 
ting this measure in any form that will be palatable 
to the whigs. It must be settled by the party hold- 
ing the majority in this House, in a way to suit 
themselves, with the certainty of whig opposition. 
In 1830, Mr. Huskisson, one of the British minis- 
try, proclaimed, in Parliament, opposition to this 
measure, in the following language: 

“Ifthe United States have declared that they cannot al- 
low the island of Cuba to belong to any maritime power in 
Europe, Spain excepted, neither can England, as the first of 
those maritime powers—I say it fearlessly, because I feel it 
strongly—suffer the United States to pring under their do- 
minion a greater portion of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
than that which they now possess. Within the last twenty- 

even years, they have become masters of all the shores of 
that gulf from the point of Florida to the river Sabine, in- 
cluding the mouths of the Mississippi and of other great riv- 
ers, the port of New Orleans, and the valuable and secure 
harbors of Florida; and, within these few days, we hear of 
their intention of forming a naval station and arsenal at the 
ielands of the Dry Tortugas—a commanding position in the 
gulf stream, between Florida and Cuba. With all this ex- 
tent ofcoast and islands, we know, further, that designs are 
entertained and daily acted upon—1 will not say by the pres- 
ent government of the United States, but notoriously by the 
people--to get possession of the fertile and extensive Mexi- 
can province of Texas. To borrow an expression of a de- 
ceased statesman of that country, ‘the whole people of 
America have their eye’ upon that province. They look to 
all the country between the river Sabine and the river Bra- 
vo del Norte as a territory that must, ere long, belong to 
their Union. They have also, I believe, that same eye upon 
some of the western coast of Mexico, possessing yaluable 
ports inthe Gulfof California. Shonld they obtain these 
districts, the independence of Mexico, I will venture to say, 
will be no better, or more secure, than that of the Creek In- 
dians, or any other Indian tribe now living within the circle 
of the present recognised limits of the United States; and 
the Gulf of Mexico will become as much a part of their wa- 
ters as the Black sea was once the waters of Turkey, or as 
the channel which separates England from Jreland may be 
considered as part of the waters of the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Webster, also, after having visited England 
at the expense of his whig friends in Boston and 
New York, had proclaimed his hostility to this 
measure; and Mr. Clay himself, the great embodi- 
ment of whig principles, had avowed the same hos- 
tility. Of course, the followers of these shining 
lights must say amen. There was (Mr. C. said) an 
American and a British side to this question, as 
well as to almost every other leading political ques- 
tion which has agitated this country. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. J. R. 1x- 
cERSOLL] has eloquently informed us that the walls 
of the Roman Senate were hung with emblems of 
the early glories of that great republic; and he might 
have said, with truth, that those emblems remained 
upon those walls long after the liberties of the peo- 
ple had been trodden under foot, and the govern- 
ment solg at auction by her mercenary rulers and 
soldiery. . 

But if the gentleman had carried us back, in his 
historical allusions, to another era in ancient history, 
and recoumted the means which Philip of Macedon 
resorted to, to subvert and overthrow. the liberties 
of Greece, he might have drawn a parallel much 
more applicable to the present times. Finding him- 
self unable to conquer Greece by his arms, that 
monarch resorted to stratagem, and, through his 
pensioned orators, scattered through her cities, in- 
duced the Grecians to waste their war resources in 
games and theatrical shows; and, by fomenting and 
fostering religious and sectional prejudices among 
her rival cities, and by hypocritical professions of 
sympathy and philanthropy, succeeded in destroy- 
ing them through their own dissensions. 
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<H. of Reps.. 
“Has not this been substantially the poliey::of 
Great Britain, in her intercourse with every nation 
on the globe; where she has desired to extend her 
donfinion. or power? . Has she nota devoted party 
in every country, ready to resort, under. the ole r,of 
“a fair business transaction,” to. any means, “how- 
ever unjustifiable or.unprincipled,.for the : accom- 
plishment of her designs’. After.two unsuccessful 
wars with this country, has she not changed entirely 


‘her mode of attack? “Under the garb of. hypocrisy, 


and with a false philanthropy, as is. often’ the case 


- with great sinners, this enslaver.of the African rgce 


—this contractor not only to eupply:-her.own colo- 
nies with slaves, but those of other nations-—hes.all 
at once become the great champion of emancipation 
in the western hemisphere.. Using her sword and 
drugs in Asia: to purchase . apprenticed . slavery..in 
her West India possessions, and preparing to raise 
an army. of blacks to threaten the southern portion 
of this republic, in order to stand before the world 
as the great champion of human rights, has not her 
real object been, like that of. Philip of Macedon; to 
subvert and overthrow rival interests and rival na- 
tions by hypocritical profession’. of sympathy and 
pnilanthropy, and- by, creating sectional difficulties 
and dissensions? amt . k i 

While her fleets from India are homeward laden 
with the spoils of plundered and enslaved nations, 
this old offender in the trade of human flesh is:held 
up to this country, by the party that was too ‘reli- 
gious.to rejoice at our victories over her armies, as 
a pattern for the admiration of the patriot and Chris- 
tian. 

To show what is the success of her policy upon 
this country, Mr. C. read from the Boston Liberator, 
(an abolition paper,) extracts from a memorial pub- 
lished on the 27th December, 1844, in that paper, in 
which it is declared “that the memorialists look. up- 
on the constitution of United States as enjoining 
obligations and duties which are incompatible with 
allegiance to God;” and in which it is also declared 
that, “in view of these facts, your memorialista, dis- 
claiming citizenship and repudiating the constitution as 
a covenant with DEATH and agreement with HELL,” 
asks Congress “to take immediate measures, by a 
national convention or otherwisé, to DISSOLVE., THE 
Union or tHE Uniten Srares.” To show the al- 
liance between the whig and abolition. parties of the 
North, Mr. C. also quoted from the Boston Atlas— 
the organ of the whig party and whig press in New 
England—the declaration that “Massachusetts. CAN- 
nor, she must NoT, she WILL NoT, submit to the an- 
nexation of Texas to these United States.” What 
(inquired Mr. C.) will be her alternative? Will 
she repudiate the constitution? Will she disclaim 
citizenship? Will she revolt? There is no other 
course for her. Slavery and war are the great bug- 
bears to frighten us from our purpose; but, in his 
view, (said Mr. C.,) the democracy had nothing to 
fear from the slaveholding portion of the Union. 
The constitution having recognised. slavery, the 
democracy of his district were willing to leave it to 
the management of those who had power over it. 
He had heard of a man who had acquired a fortune 
by minding his own business, and he thought the 
example would bea good one to follow. 

With such alliances and in such views the democ- 
racy ofthe North have no sympathies, They will 
always stand by the nation in its onward progress, 
adhering to its great interests, regardless of section- 
alinfluence, petty jealousies, on foreign influence. 

They view this question as a great national ques- 
tion, in which the North and West, as well as the 
South, havea deep interest. The trade, growth, 
and productions of Texas will become an important 
item in the employment of our Northern commerce, 
and its annexation will opena valuable and extend- 
ed market for our manufactures and the products of 
our forests and fisheries. To the West, among 
other benefits, it will bring security for the ingress 
of their supplies, and the egress of their productions, 
through the Gulf of Mexico. __ ‘ ; 

The annexation of Texas will open a large terri- 
tory suitable for the culture of sugar—a: matter of 
vast interest to nearly the entire Union. We are 
now groaning (said Mr. ©.) under the burden of 
paying five millions annually for the benefit or pro- 
tection of some-six hundred planters engaged in the 
production of that article, without any possibility 
of relief, on-account of the present confined limits in 
which it can be produced. This, among other on- 
erous burdens of the tariff, has been forced upon us 
in consequence of the inability of the manufacturing 
interest of the North to obtain the passage of the 

tariff of 1842, without paying this vast annual 


62 
2 


amount for the 
tion. : 

The gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. J. R. In- 
GERSOLL] tell us that the extension of territory will 
endanger the existence of the Union, and that the 
government: -will break down by the cumbersome 
weight of our extremities. Mr. Cary said that it 
gave him no pleasure to recur to the, disgraceful 
Scenes that transpired the last summer in the city 
representéd by that gentleman; and he would leave 
the country to judge how much reliance can be 
placed upon the strongholds and populous cities of 
the law-and-order party, by noticing-the fact, that 
the whigs had increased their majority at the recent 
election six thousand, within the limits embraced by 
the riots. f 

Mr. IxcERsoLL, in explanation, said that the riots 
were in the democratic portion of the county of 
Philadelphia. So much the worse, replied Mr. C. 
asthe whigs went.from home to burn Catholic 
churches and mob democrats. 

Mr. C. added, that we had §mothing to fear from 
the extension of territory as long as our government 
was just. Let the people feel its justice, not its op- 
pressions, and the hard-handed yeomanry of the 
country would always rally to its support. 

It had always ‘been the policy of the federal party 
to prevent an extension of territory. They resisted 
the acquisition of Louisiana as they now do Texas. 
They view with jealousy and dismay the opening 
of any new avenue for the escape of the surplus 
population of the old States from their oppressions. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia, and the gentle- 
man from Boston, {Mr. Wintrop,] had warned us 
in the most solemn manner, not to exercise any 
doubtful constitutional power. He would ask those 
gentlemen if they did’ not vote for the existing pro- 
tective tariff, and where they found the constitutional 
authority for its enactment? He would ask them if 
they did not vote for the bankrupt law—a retrospec- 
tivelaw, for the abrogation of debts—an ex post 
Facto law, passed in defiance of a plain provision of 
the constitution? . 

Mr. C. went on to say that nothing would satisfy 
the opponents of this measure. When the treaty 
for annexation was before the Senate, the President 
was denounced as a usurper, seizing upon the war- 
making power of the country; and when Congress 
undertakes to legislate upon the subject, it is de- 
nounced as an assumption of the executive power, 
on the ground that the executive only is authorized 
to make treaties. But the treaty for the purchase of 
Louisiana guarantied the payment of $15,000,000; 
and the purchase of Texas would require $10,000,- 
000. Have the treaty-making power the right to 
appropriate money from the treasury under the con- 
stitution? He had not seen the clause in the consti- 
tution granting such power to the executive. If 
there were any doubts upon this point, he would go 
to the clause empowering the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the House only, to originate 
money bills; and the power to pay must imply 
the right to procure and appropriate—a right not 
vested in the executive. He would ask, on the 
other hand, wherein Congress would exceed 
its authority by admitting Texas by legislative 
enactment. It is authorized by the constitution to 
make all laws to carry its provisions into effect; 
and its authority clearly grants the power to admit 
new States—a power which cannot be exercised 
without the right to acquire the territory from 
which States may be created. Could there he any 
danger from the exercise of this power by Congress? 
It is said to be entrenching upon the executive; but 
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votesof Louisiana upon that ques- 


is not the President armed, much to the chagrin of | 


the whig party, with the veto power, which enables 
him to throw all attacks back upon us, making ne- 
cessary the same constitutional majority now re- 
quired to ratify treaties? 

The gentleman from New York had told us that 
he was in favor of the annexation of ‘Texas, but op- 
posed to admitting in any other form than by ex- 
ecutive action; which amounts to an opposition to 
the admission upon any terms, as it 1s well known 
that more than one-third of the Senate are already 
bound by party alliances to oppose the measure in 
every form. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHOATE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Senate, January 8, 1845—-On the bill for the es- 
tablishment of the Smithsonian Institute. 


The Senate having taken up the bill for the estab- 


lishment of the Smithsonian Institure— 


Smithsonian Institute—Mr. Choate. 
Mr. CHOATE said he was sure that, whatever 


opinion might be at last formed on this bill, its prin-` 


ciples, or its details, all weuld concur in expressing 
thanks to the senator from Ohio [Mr. Tappan] for 
introducing it. We shall differ, he proceeded, more 


‘ perhaps than could be wished, or than can be recon- 


ciled, about the mode of administering this noble 
fund; but we cannot differ about our duty to enter at 
once on some mode of administering it. A large 
sum of money has been given to us, to hold and to 
apply, in trust, “for the increase and diffusion or 
knowledge among men.” We have~accepted. the 
trust. “To this application—(such ‘is the language 
of our act of the Ist of July, 1836—) to this applica- 
tion of the money the faith of the United States is 
hereby pledged.” The donor isin his grave. There 
is no chancellor to compel us to redeem our pledge; 
and there needs none. Our owa sense of duty to 
the-dead, and the living, and the unborn who shall 
live—our justice, our patriotism, our policy, com- 
mon honesty, common decorum, urge us, and are 
enough to urge us, to go on, without the delay of 
an hour, toappropriate the bounty according to the 
form of the gift. I thank the senator, therefore, for 
introducing a bill with which, to my own knowl- 
edge, he has taken much—and, so far as I can see or 
conceive—disinterested pains, and which affords us 
an opportunity to discharge a plain duty, perhaps 
too long delayed. 

I think, too, sir, that the senator has, in the first 
section of the’bill, declared the true fundamental law 
according to which this fund ought to be permanently 
administered. He lends to the United States the 
whole sum of $508,318 actually received out of the 
English chancery, from the 3d of December, 1838, 
when it was received, at an interest of 6 per cent. 
per annum. He leaves the sum of $209,103, which 
is so much of the interest as will have accrued on 
the first day of July next, to be applied at once to 
the construction of buildings, the preparation of 
grounds, the purchase of books, instruments, and 
the like; and then appropriates the interest, and the 
interest only, of the original principal sum, for the 
perpetaal maintenance of the institution, leaving the 
principal itself unimpaired forever. This, all, is ex- 
actly as it should be. 

But when you examine the bill a little further, to 
discern what it is exactly which this considerable 
expenditure of money is to accomplish—when you 
look to see how and how much it is going “to in- 
crease and diffuse knowledge among men,” [ am 
afraid that we shall have reason to be a little less 
satisfied. I do not now refer to the constitution of 
the board of management, of which, let me say, 
under some important modifications, I incline to ap- 
prove; although on that I reserve myself. I speak 
of what the fund, however managed, is to be made 
to do. The bill assumes, as it ought, to apply it 
“to increase and diffuse knowledge among men.” 
Well, how does it accomplish this object? 

It proposes to do so, for substance, by establish- 
ing in this city a school or college for the purpose ot 
instructing its pupils in the application of certain 
physical sciences to certain arts of life. The plaa, 
if adopted, founds a college in Washington to teach 
the scientific principles of certain useful arts. That 
is the whole of it. It appoints, on permanent sala- 
ries, a professor of agriculture, horticulture, and 
rural economy; a professor of natural history; a pro- 
fessor of chemistry; a professor of geology; a profes- 


sor of astronomy; a professor of architecture and do- | 


mestie science; together with a fluctuating force of oc- 
casional auxiliary lecturers; and all these professors 
and lecturers are enjamed “to have special reference, 
mall theiridustrations and instructions, to the produc- 
tive and likeral arts of Hfe—to improvements in ag- 
riculture, manufactures, trades, and domestic econ- 
omy.” Thus, the professor of chemistry is to an- 
alyze different kinds of soils, and to learn and teach 
how to enrich them; tbe professor of natural histo- 
ry is to deal with noxious or useful animals and ine 


sects; the professor of geology is to jllustrate the j 


working of mines; the professor of astronomy is to 
teach navigation; the professor of architecture and 
domestic science is charged with the theery and 
practice of building, lighting, and ventilating all 
manner of edifices; and the professor of agriculture, 
horticulture, and domestic economy is to make ex- 
periments to see what exctics will grow and what 
wijl not, allover the United States. And, in pur- 
suance of the same theory of administration of the 
fund, it is provided that not a book is to be purchas- 
ed for the institution except “works on science and 
the arts, especially such as relate to the ordinary 
-business of life, and to the yarious mechanical and 
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such proposition is- before, us. Jam -afrady with 


other improvements and discoveries which ima’ 
made,” : : ERE 

Now, I say that this creates a college or school-—~ 
such as it is—on the basis of a somewhat narrow 
utilitarianism—to be sure, erroneously so ealled—but | 
a college or academical institution. -Who ‘jis to'be 
taught agriculture, architecture, domestic’ science, 
rural economy, and navigation? ‘Not: you, Mr. 
President, I suppose, not Congress, not the govern- 
ment, not men atall. Students, pupils, youths, are 
to be brought hither, if you can find them; “rules 
and regulations” (so runs the 8th section ofthe bili) 
are to be made “for the admission into the various 
departments of the institution, and their conduct and 
deportment while.they remain therein,” and instruc- 
tion is to be given them by professors and lecturers, 
This surely is a school, «college, an academical*in- 
stitute of education, suchas it is, or nothing. 

Well, sir, in reviewing, as I have had océasion to 
do, the proceedings of Congress upon this subject 
heretofore, I have received the impression that it 
had become quite your settled judgment—settled on - 
the most decisive reasons-—-that no school, college, 
or acdemical establishment should be constituted. It 
seems that in the session of 1838 a joint committee 
of the two brauches was charged with this delibera- 
tion. The chairman of the committee from this 
body was Mr. Robbins, and the chairman, on the 
appointment of the House, was Mr. Adams; both 
of them, I may pause to say, persons of. the most . 
profound and elegant acquisition; both of them of 
that happy rare class who “grow old still learning.” 
The two committees differed on this very question 
whether a school or college should be established, 
The opinion of the committee of the House is ex- 
pressed in the 4th section of the bill (No. 293 Sen- 
atc) which they desired to report, and which is in 
these words: 2 es 

“Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That no part of the 
said Smithsonian fund, principal or interest, shall be applied 
to any school, college, university, institute of education, or 
ecclesiastical establishment.” 

That of the committee of the Senate is distinctly 
enough intimated in the beautiful speech with which 
Mr. Robbins introduced the subject in January, 
1839. I find it in the Appendix to the Congression« 
al Globe: 

“T could wish, if all were agreed in it, that this institution 
should make one ofa number of colleges, to constitute a 
university to be established here, and to be endowed ‘in a 
manner worthy ofthis great nation and their immense re- 
sources. But, as opinions are divided upon this sabject— 
not, I should hope, as to the great desirableness of such an 
establishment, but as to the constitutional competency of 
Congress to undertake it—l will not embarrass my present 
object by involving it with that subject. This, asan inde- 
pendent institution, may hereafter be made a part of sucha ` 
university, should one be established; but it is now to be 
looked at only as an independent institution.” 


Ti wasto embody and execute this conception 
that Mr. Robbins drew the Senate bill No. 292. 

Finding themselves unable to agree, it was deter- 
mined that each committee should report both of 
these bills to their respective Houses. On the 25th 
February, 1839, the bill drawn by Mr. Robbins 
was taken up in this body, and after an animated 
discussion, was laid on the table by a vote of 20 to 
15. This vote is regarded, I perceive, by Mr. 
Adams, in his subsequent reports of 1840 and 1842, 
as expressing the judgment of the Senate against the 
establishment of such academical institute of learn- 


ing. He says: 
“jt is then to be conside sa circumstance propitious 
to the final disposal of this fund, by the organization of an 


titution the adapted to accomplish the design of the 
rroneous impression of that ede- 
g, @university, n the founda- 
hould be lavished, and.yet 
Purpose fc Appropria- 
i been present 
toa numerous 
ed, reported 
bated in the 
ly rejected.” 


whale 


boib. Ho 
ated, and 


Ifsuch may be inferred to have been the judg- 
ment of the Senate, it may be defended on the most 
decisive reasons. [Tt is hardly worth while to move 
the question whether it would be expedient to apply 
the fund as fer as it would go to the founding of a 
great university deserving of the name-~a nation- 
al university, in whieh all the branches of a 
thorough educations should be taught; which should 
space between the college and professional 
schools which should guide the maturer American 
mind to the highest places of knowledge; for such 
should be the functions of sucha university. [tis 
not worth while to move this question, because ‘no 
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Mr. Adams, that to found such a university would 
consume the whole fund, interest and principal, 
almost at once, and reduce you to the alternative of 
a signal failure, or of occasional and frequent. appli- 
cation to the government for aid which could never be 
granted. But the senator from Ohio contemplates 
no such thing. He constructs his college on a far more 
moderate model; and of this college of his I am con- 
strained to say, that I think itin the actual state of aca- 
demical education wholly unnecessary, and in a great 
‘degree useless. Why, sir, there are in the country 
more than a hundred colleges; I have seen them es- 
timated at one hundred and seventy-three. These 


are distributed all over the United States; two are in ~ 


this District. ‘They are at the doors of the people. 
T suspect that every one of them has a professor for 
every department provided for in this bill, except 
architecture and domestic science, and agriculture, 
and rural economy. In every one, without any 
difficulty, that special attention here recommended, 
to the application of science ‘‘to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life,” may be, if it isnot now secured, if in 
the judgment of those who are entrusted with their 
management it is thought expedient. Why, sir, I 
recollect that navigation was taught in one at least 
of our common free district schools of Massachusetts 
thirty yearsago. I cannot concur with the honor- 
able framer of the bill, therefore, that his school is 
to “furnish facilities for the acquisition of such 
branches of knowledge as are not taught in the 
various universities.” It will do no such thing. It 
will injure those universities,’ rather, if it has any 
effect, by withdrawing from them some portion of 
the patronage for which they are all struggling, and 
of which so few get a full meal. 

Such a school, then, 1 think is scarcely now ne- 
cessary. In this city it would be, to say no more, 
very far from generally useful. It would‘Wardly ap- 
pear to be an instrumentality coming up to the so- 
norous promise of “increasing and diffusing knowl- 
edge among men.” Who would its pupils be? Who 
could afford to come all the way to Washington 
from the South, West, and North to learn architec- 
ture, navigation, and domestic science? Certainly 
only the sons of the wealthy, who would hardly 
come, if they could, to learn any such branch of 
homely knowledge. You might collect some few 
students in the District and the borders of the adja- 
cent States; but for any purpose of wide utility the 
school would be no more felt than so much sun- 
shine on the poles. Meantime here would be your 


professors, their salaries running on, your beoks, | 


and apparatus, and edifices, a show of things—a 
pretty energetic diffusing of the fund, not much dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

I shall venture, then, to move to strike out all 
those parts of the bill which indicate the particular 
mode in which the bequest is to be applied to the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge. Tekeent the 
provision for experiments in seeds and plants, on 
which I will say a word hereafter. If this motion 
prevails the whole question will recur, What shall 
we do with the fund? 

It has seemed to me that there are two applica- 
tions of it which may just now meet with favor. 

In the first place, to begin with the least import- 
ant, I adopt, with some modifications, the sugges- 
tion in the bill that lectures be delivered in this city 
for two or three months during every session of Con- 
gress. These lectures should be delivered not by 
professors permanently fixed here, upon annual sal- 
aries, to do nothing in the recess of Congress, or to 
do nothing that cannot be as well done at one hun- 
dred and fifty other places, but by gentlemen emi- 
nent in science and literature, holding situations else- 
where, and coming hither under the stimulations 
and with the ambition of a special and conspicuous 
retainer. They might be professors of colleges, men 
of letters, persons distinguished in the professions, 
or otherwise. Names will occur to you all which I 
need not mention; and their lectures should be 
adapted to their audiences. Who would their audi- 
encés be? Members of Congress with their families, 
members of the government with theirs, some inhab- 
itants of this city, some few strangers who occasion- 
ally honor us with visits of curiosity or business. 
They would be public men, of mature years and 
minds; educated, disciplined to some degree, of lib- 
eral curiosity, and appreciation of generous and va- 
rious knowledge. Such would be the audience. The 
. lectures should be framed accordingly. 1 do not 
think they should be confined to three or four physi- 
cal. sciences in their applications to the arts of life, 
navigation, useful or hurtful insects and animals, the 
yentilation of rooms, or the smoking of chimneys. 
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This is knowledge, to be sure; but it is not all 
Knowledge, nor half of it, nor the best of it. Why 
should not stich an audience hear something of the 
philosophy of history, of classical and of South 
American’ antiquities, of international law, of the 
grandeur and decline of states, of the progress and 
eras of freedom, of ethics, of intellectual philosophy, 
of art, taste, and literature in its most comprehensive 
and noblest forms? Why should they not hear 
such lectures as Sir James Macintosh delivered 
when a young man to audiences among whom were 
Canning, and such ‘as he? Would it not be as in- 
structive to heer a first-rate scholar and thinker de- 
monstrate out ofa chapter of Greek or Italian histo- 
ry how dreadful a thing it is for a cluster of young 
and fervid democracies to dwell side by side, inde- 


. pendent and disunited, as it would to hear a chemist 


maintain that to raise wheat you must have some 
certain proportion of lime in the soil? But the sub- 
jects of lectures would of course be adapted to time, 
place, and circumstances, and varied with them. 
‘Whatever they should treat of, they would be use- 
ful. They would recreate, and refresh, and instruct 
you. They would relieve the monotony, and soften 
the austerity, and correct all the influences of this 
kind of public service. 

But, Mr. President, all this is no administration 
of the fund; all this ought to cest less than five thou- 
sand dollars a year. We could not sustain more 
than one lecture in a week, nor that for more than 
three months of any session. Here is an accumu- 
lated interest ef two hundred thousand dollars; and 
here is an annual interest of thirty thousand, of 
which thus far I have provided for an expenditure 
of some five thousand only. What will you do with 
the rest? 

It is easy to waste this money; itis easy to squan- 
der itin jobs, salaries, quackeries; it is easy, even 
under the forms of utility, to disperse and dissipate 
itin little rills and drops, imperceptible to all human 
sense, carrying it off by ar insensible and ineffcet- 
ual evaporation. But, sir, I take it that we all earn- 
estly desire—I am sure the senator from Ohio does 
so—so to dispense it as to make it tell. J am sure 
we all desire to sce it, instead of being carried off 
invisibly and wastefully, embody itself in some 
form, some exponent of civilization, permanent, pal- 
pable, conspicuous, useful. And to this end it has 
seemed to me, upon the most mature reflection, that 
we cannot do a safer, surer, more unexceptionable 
thing with the income, or with a portion of the in- 
come—perhaps twenty thousand dollars a year for a 
few years—than to expend it in accumulating a grand 
and ‘noble public library—one which, for variety, 
extent, and wealth, shall be, and be confessed to be 
equal to any now in the world. 

I say fora few years. Twenty thousand dollars 
a year, for twenty-five years, are five hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and five hundred thousand dollars dis- 
creetly expended, not by a bibliomaniac, but by a 
man of sense and reading, thoroughly instructed in 
bibliography, would go far, very far, towards the pur- 
chase of nearly as good a Jibrary as Europe can boast. 
I mean a library of printed books, as distinct from 
manuscripts. Of course such a sum would not pur- 
chase the number of books which some o'd libraries 
are reported to contain. It would not buy the 700,- 
000 of the Royal Library at Paris, the largest in the 
world; nor the 500,000 or 600,000 of that of Munich, 
the Jargest in Germany; nor the 300,000, 400,000, 
or 500,000 of those of Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
avd the Vatican at Rome, and Copenhagen, and the 
Bodleian at Oxford. But mere numbers of volumes 
afford a very imperfect criterion of value. ‘Those 
old libraries have been so long in collecting; acci- 
dent and donation, which could not be rejected, 
have contributed so much to them, a general and in- 
discriminate system of accumulation gathers up, ne- 
cessarily, so much trash; there so many duplicates 
and quadruplicates, and so many books and editions 
which become superseded, that mere bulk and mere 
original cost must not terrify us. Ponderantur non 
numerantur. Aceordingly the Library of the Uni- 
versity at Gottingen, consisting of perhaps two hun- 
dred thousand volumes, but weil chosen, selected for 
the most part, within a century, and to a consider- 
able extent by a single greatscholar, (Heyne,) is per- 
haps to-day as yaluable a collection of printed books 
as any in the world. ‘Towards the acenmulation ot 
such a library, the expenditure of two-thirds of this 
income for.a quarter of a century would make, let 
me say, a magnificent advance. And such a step 
taken, we should never leave the work unfinished; 
yet when it should be finished, and your library 
should rival anything which civilization has ever 


had to show, there would still be the whole princi- 
pal of your fund unexpended, yielding its income 
forever, for new and varying application for increas- 
ing and diffusing knowledge in the world. ; 
[Mr. Croats here read a letter of Professor Tor- 
ry, of Burlington, showing at what reduced prices 


_valuable books may now be purchased.] 


I hesitate, from an apprehension of being accused 
of entering too far into a kind of dissertation un- 
suited to this assembly of men of ‘business, to’sug- 


“gest and press one-half the considerations which 


satisfy my mind of the propriety of. this mode of 
expenditure. Nobody can doubt, J think, that it 
comes within the terms and ‘spirit of the trust.. That 
directs us to “increase and diffuse knowledge among 
men.” And do not the judgments of all the wise— 
does not the experience of all enlightened States— 
does not the whole history of civilization, concur to 
declare that. a various and ample library is one of 
the surest, most constant, most permanent, and most 
economical instrumentalities to increase and diffuse 
knowledge? There it would be—durableas liberty, 
durable as the Union; a vast storehouse, a vast 
treasury, of all the facts which make up the history 
of man and of nature, so far as that history has 
been written; of all the truths which the inquiries 
and experiences of all the races and ages have found 
out; of all the opinions that have been promulgated; 
of all the emotions, images, sentiments, examples, 
of all the richest and most instructive literatures: 
the whole past speaking to the present and the fu- 
ture; a silent, yet wise and eloquent teacher; dead 
yet speaking—not dead! for Milton has told us that 
a “good book is not absolutely a dead thing—the 
precious life-blood rather of a master spirit; a sea- 
soned life of man embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” Is not that an ad- 
mirable instrumentality to increase and diffuse 
knowledge among men? It would place within the 
reach of our mind, of our thinkers, and investiga- 
tors, and scholars, all, or the chief, intellectual and 
literary materials, and food and instruments, now 
within the reach of the cultivated foreign mind; and 
the effect would be to increase the amount of indi- 
vidual acquisition, and multiply the number of the 
learned. It would raise. the standard of our scholar- 
ship, improve our style of investigation, and corn- 
municate an impulse to our educated and to the gen- 
eral mind. There is no library now in this country, 
I suppose, containing over 50,000 volumes. Many 
there are containing less. But, from the nature of 
the case, all have the same works; so that I do not 
know, that of all the printed books in the world, we 
have in this country more than 50,000 different 
works. The consequence has been felt and lamente 
ed by all our authors and all our scholars. It has 
been often said that Gibbon’s history could not have 
been written here for want of books: I suppose 
that Hallam’s Middle Ages, and his introduction to 
the literature of Europe could not. Irving’s Co- 
lumbus was written in Spain. Wheaton’s North- 
men was prepared to be written in Copenhagen. 
See how this inadequate supply operates. An Amer- 
ican mind kindles with a subject; it enters on an in- 
vestigation with a spirit and with an ability worthy 
of the most splendid achievement; goes a little way, 
finds that a dozen books, one book, perhaps, is indis- 
pensable, which cannot be found this side of Got- 
tingen or Oxford; it tires of the pursuit, or abandons 
it altogether, or substitutes some shallow conjecture 
for a deep and accurate research, ‘and_ there an end. 
Let me refer to a passage or two of the complaints 
of studious men on this subject: 


“An extensive library, answering to the wants of literary 
men who are to use it, is essential to the public and effec. 
tual promotion of learning. In this country the want of 
large libraries, is a serious discouragement of superior at- 
tainments and accurate researches in almost every walk of 
study, The time necessary for reading or examining a par 
ticularbook is cften consumed in atlempts to discover or 
obtain it; and frequently, after every effort, it cannot be 
procured. We are obliged to give over our inquiries on 
subjects where we would arrive at fullness and exacinesa 
in our knowledge, because destitute of the assistance which 
the learned, in the same track of study, have furnished, or 
to continue them under the disadvantage of ignorance res 
specting what has been done by othe Thus we are liable 
to be occupied in solving dificulties which have been al 
ready cleared, discussing questions which have been al 
ready decided, and digging in mines of literature which 
formerages have exhausted. Every one who has been in 
the way of pursuing any branch of study in our country 
beyond the mere elements, or the polite and popular litera 
ture of the time, knows how soon the progress is often ar- 
rested for want of books. This is not the case merely with 
persons of moderate means, who are unable to purchase a 
library of their own, but it is a want felt under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

“Tt is also of great importance thet the library of a uni- 
versity should not only be good, but very good, ample, mu- 
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nificent; a deposite of the world’s knowledge. Itis a griev- 
ous thing to be stopped short in the midst of an inquiry for 
perhaps the very book that throws most light apon it; and 
the progress: of learning must be small indeed among us, s% 
long as the-stddent must send across the Atlantic at every 
turn for the necessary aids to his pursuits. It is not with 
us-a6 itis ini Europe, where very many large libraries exist, 
and where what is not eontaincd in one may be found in 
exother;and the learned are able to aid each other’s labors 
by furnishing mutually, as desired, ex:racts and references 
to such books as may exist at One place and: fail at another. 
‘To say nothing of eur two best librariés being remote from 
each other and from many’ parts:of the country, they are 
themselves, of course, inadequate. In making one tolerably 
complete department expressly chosen for that, and entirely 
devoted to it, we might easily comprise the amount of books 
in’ our largest collection. When it is added that the libra- 
ries mentioned are miscellaneous, their number of books 
small, as the sam total is scattered over all the parts of 
knowledge, and many introduced by separate contributions 
without mutual reference to each other, it is obvious that, 
comparatively speaking, the best must be extremely defec- 
tive.” —North American Review, vol. 8, p. 192. 

‘What public library in this country contains the mate- 
rials for an accurate history of any one departmentfof sci- 


ence? Take even the most limited, or rather one of the ~ 


most recent of all, ihe science of political economy. Here 
our ‘researches are confined to one definite period. We 
have no dusty archives to explore, no time-worn manu- 
scripts to decipher. The origin of the science is within the 
memory of our fathers, and we ourselves have witnessed its 
sudden growth and rapid development. Yet how much is 
to be done, how many authorities to be weighed, how many 
different treatises to be analyzed and compared, before we 
can yenture to say: Here is the history; for such was the 
rise,such the progress, such. the changes of opinions, such 
the received and such the rejected theories of political 
economy! The writers of the first French school, of the 
Scotch school;-(and, if we wish for history, we must go be- 
yond the publication of Adam Smith’s’ great work,) the 


< Jtalian; the new French, and the new English schools, all 


have not merely a claim upon our attention, but are entitled 


to-a full and accurate examination. And even thenour task 
would be incomplete; for literary justice would require us 
to trace, through the works of general political writers, 
the hints and remarks which have contributed to the prog- 
ress of the branch we are studying, by the discovery of 
truth or by the exposition of error. If such be the obliga. 
tion of the student whose researches are confined to a sut- 
jectso new, what must be the necessities of the historian 
who attempts to throw light upon those periods, for which 
the testimony of printed authorities is to be confronted with 
that of manuscripts and public documents, and where ig- 
norance and prejudice have combined with the more pow- 
erful incentives of interest to perplex his path by contra- 
dictory statements and conflicting opinions ! 

“Books are needed, not confined to any single branch, but 
embracing the whole range of science and of literature, 
which shall supply the means of every species of research 
and inquiry, and which, placed within reach of all, shall 
teave idleness no excuse for the lightness of its labors, 
and poverty no obstacles which industry may not sur- 
mount. A 

“Whoever reflects, though but for a moment, upon the 
numerous branches into which modern literature runs, and 
remembers that the literary glory of a nation can only he 
secured by a certain degree of success in each of them— 
whoever considers the immense mass of varied materials, 
without which no historical work of importance can be 


“composed, or the extensive learning which is required of 


even the most gifted genius of an age like ours, and adds to 


these considerations the general and undeniable fact that of 


those who would gladlly devote themselves to literature, 
buta few can ever hope to obtain hy their own resources 
the command of the works that are essential to the suc- 
eessful prosecution of their studies, will be ready to ac- 
knowledge that we have, as yet, done buta small part of 
what may be justly claimed from a nation which aspires to 
the first rank for the liberality, and politeness, and high 
moral tone of its civilization. Late, however, as we are to 
begin, scarce anything in this department has heen accom- 
plished in Europe which might not be done with equal suc- 


~ cessin America. And so numerous and manifest are our 


advantages in somie important particulars, that a prompt will 
and sound judgment in the execution of it might, in the 
course of a very few years, render the American student 
nearly independent of those vast collections which, in Eu- 
rope, have required centuries for their formation: The un- 
dertaking, however, in order to be successful, should he a 
national one. Withoutarguing that no State is fuliy equal 
to it, or that in the bounds of any single State it would not 
answer the same purpose, we may be permitted to say that 
the enlargement of the library of Congress upon those 
broad principles, the application of which to the collection 
of books has become a difficult and important art, would 
reflect an honor upon the country equal to the permanent 
advantages which it would secure to every member of the 
community.”—North American Review, vol. 45, 137. 


Yet these writers had access to the best library in 
this country. 


Now there are very many among us, and every- 


day we shall have more, who would feclingly adopt 
this language. Place within their reach the helps 
that guide the genius and labors of Germany and 
England, and let the genius and labors of Germany 
and England look to themselves! Our learned men 
would grow more learned and more able; our studies 
deeper and wider; our mind itself exercised and 
sharpened; the whole culture of the community 
raised and enriched. This is, indeed, to increase 
and diffuse knowledge among men. i 

If the terms of the trust, then, authorize this ex- 
penditure, why not make iv?) Not among the prin- 
cipal, nor yet the least of reasons for doing so, is, 
thatall the whilethat you are laying out your mo- 
Re L, 
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ney, and when you have laid it out, you have.the 
money’s worth, the value received, the property 
purchased, on hand, to show for itself and to speak 
for itself. Sappose the professors. provided for in 
the bill should gather a little circle of pupils, each of 
whom should carry off with him some small quotient 
of navigation or horticulture, or rural economy, and 
the fund should thus glide away and evaporate in 
such insensible, inappreciable appropriations, how 
little there would be to-testify of it! Whereas here, 
all the while, are the books; here is the value; here 
is the visible property; here is-the oil, and here is 
the light, There is something to point-to, if you 
should be asked to account for it unexpectedly, and 
something to point to, if a traveller should’ taunt 
you with the collections which he has seen abroad, 
and which gild and recommend the absolutisms of 
Vienna or St. Petersburgh. 

Another reason, not of the strongest to be sure, for 
this mode of expenditure is, that it creates so few 
jobs and sinecures; so little salaried laziness. There 
is no room for abuses in it. All that you need is a 
plain, spacious, fire-proof building; a librarian and 
assistants; an agent to buy your books, and a fire to 
sitby. Forall the rest, he who wants to read goes 
and ministers to himself. It is an application of 
money that almost excludes ‘the chances of abuses 
altogether. 

But the decisive argument is, after all, that it is 
an application the most exactly adapted to the actu- 
al literary and scientific wants of the States and the 
country. Ihave said that another college is not 
needed here, because there are enough now; and 
another might do harm as much as good. But that 
which is wanted for every college, for the whole 
country, for every studious person, is a well-chosen 
library, somewhere among us, of three or four hun- 
dred thousand books. Where is such a one to be 
collected? How is it to be done Who is to do it? 
Of the hundred and fifty colleges, more or less, dis- 
tributed over the country, one has a library of per- 
haps fifty thousand volumes; others have good ones, 
though less; others smaller, and smaller, down to 
to scarcely anything. With one voice they unite, 
teacher and pupil, with every scholar and thinker, in 
proclaiming the want of more. But where are they 
to come from? No State is likely to lay a tax to 
create a college library, or a city library. No death- 
bed gift of the rich can be expected to do it. How, 
then, is this one grand wantof learning to be relieved? 
It can be done by you, and by you only. By 
a providential occurrence, it is not only placed with- 
in your constitutional power, but ithas become your 
duty; you have pledged your faith; you have en- 
gaged to the dead and living that, without the charge 
of one dollar on the people, you, you will meet the 
universal and urgent demand by the precise and ad- 
equate supply. By such a library as you can col- 
lect here something will be done, much will be done, 
to help every college, every school, every studious 
man, every writer and thinker in the country to just 
what is wanted most. Inquirers after truth may 
come hereand search for it. It will dono harm at 
all to pass a few studious weeks among these scenes. 
Having pushes their investigations as faras they 
may at home, and ascertained just what, and how 
much more, of helps they require, let them come 
hither and find it. Let them replenish themselves, 
and then go back and make distribution among their 
pupils: ay, through the thousand channels, and by 
the thousand voices of the press, let them make dis- 
tribution among the people! Letit be so that— 

“Hither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns, draw Hghi.’ 

I have no objection at ail—I should rejoice rather 
—to see the literary representatives of an instructed 
people come hither, not merely for the larger legis- 
lation and jurisprudence, but for the rarer and bigh- 
er knowledge. I am quite willing, not only that 
our “Amphyetionic Council” should sit here, but 
that it should find itself among some such scenes 
and influences as surrounded that old renowned as- 
sembly; the fountain of purer waters than those of 
Castalia; the templeand the oracle of our Apollo! It 
will do good te have your educated men come to 
‘Washington for what has heretofore cost voyages 
to Germany. They will be of all the parts of 
the country. They will become acquainted with 
each other. They will contract friendships and mu- 
tual regards. They will.go away not only better 
scholars, but better unionists. Some ore has said 
that a great library moulds all minds into one repub- 
lic. It might, ina sense of which he little dream- 
ed, help to keep ours together. 


_of the same stores ! 


Ihave intimated, Mr. President: a doubt w 


a college or university of any descri tion, even the 
highest, should be at present established here. “But 


let it be considered by the enlightened friends of 
that object, if such there are, that evenif your single 
purpose were to create such.a university; you could 
possibly begin in no way so judiciously as by collect- 
Ing a.great library. Useful in the other modes which 
I have indicated, to a university it.iseverything. It 
is as needful as the soul to the body. “While you 
are doubting, then, what to do, what you will have, 
you can do nothing so properly asto begin to be ac- 
cumulating the books which you will require ‘on 
whatever permanent plan of application you at last 
determine. Sa he 

I do not expect to hear it said in this assembly 
that this expenditure for a library will benefit a few 
only, not the mass; that itis exclusive,’ and of. the 
nature of monopoly. Itis to -be remembered that 
this fund is a gift; that we take it just as it ‘is giver; 
and ‘that by its terms it must be disbursed here. 
Any possible administration of it, therefore, is ex- 
posed to the cavil that allcannot directly, and lite- 
rally, and equally partake of it. How many and of 
what classes of youth from Louisiana, or Illinois, or 
New England, for example, can attend the lectures 
of your professor of astronomy? But I say it is 
a positive and important argument for the mode of 
application which I urge, that it is so diffusive. 
Think of the large absolute numbers of those who, 
in the succession of years, will come and partake di. 
rectly of these stores of truth and knowledge! 
Think of the numbers without number who, 
through them, who by them indirectly, will partake 
Studious men will come to 
learn to speak and write to and for the growing mil 
lions of a generally educated community. ‘They 
will learn that they may communicate. They can- 
not hoard if they would, and they would not if they 
could. They take in trust to distribute; and every 
motive of ambition, of interest, of duty, will compel 
them to distribute. They buy in gross, to sell by 
retail. The lights which they kindle here will not 
be set undera bushel, but will burn on a thousand 
hills. No, sir; a rich and public library is no anti- 
republican monopoly. Who was the old Egyptian 
king that inscribed on his library the words, the dis- 
pensary ofthe soul? You. might quite as well in- 
scribe on it, armory, and light, and fountain of lib- 
erty ! : ` : 

It may possibly be inquired what account I make 
of the library of Congress. I answer, that I-think 
it already quite good and improving; but that its 
existence constitutes no sort of argument against the 
formation of such a one as I recommend. In the 
theory of it, that library is collected merelyto furnish 
Congress and the government with the means of do- 
ing their official business. In its theory it must 
be, in some sort, a professional library; and the ex- 
penditure we now make—five thousand dollars ina 
year, or, as last year, two thousand and five hun- 
dred—can never carry it up to the rank and enable 
it to fulfil the functions of a truly great and. general 
public library of science, literature, and art. The 
value of books which could be added under the ap- 
propriations of the last year, cannot greatly exceed 
twenty-two hundred dollars. Doubtless, however, 
in the course of forming the two, it would be expe- 
dient and inevitable to procure to a great extent dif- 
ferent books for each. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that I am more in- 
clined than another to covet enviously any thing 
which the older civilization of Europe. possesses 
which we do not. Ido not suppose that J desire, 
any more than you, or than any of you, to intro- 
dace here those vast inequalities of. fortune, that 
elaborate luxury, that fantastic and extreme refine- 
ment. But I acknowledge a pang of envy and 
griefthat there should be one drop or one morsel 
more of the bread or water of intellectuai life tasted 
by: the European than by the American mind. 
Why should not the soul of this couvtry*eat ás good 
food and as much of it as the soul of Europe? Why 
should a German cr an Englishman sit down toare- 
past of five hundred thousand books, and an Ame- 
rican scholar who loves truth as well as he be put 
on something less than half allowance? Can we 
vot trust ourselves with so much of so good a-thing? 
Wil cur digestion be impaired by it? Are we afraid 
that the stimulated and fervid faculties of this young 
nation will be oppressed and overlaid? Because we 
have liberty which other nations have not, shall we 
reject the knowledge which they have and. which 
we have not? . Or will you not rather say, t 
cause we are free, therefore will we add to our “fees 
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dom that deep learning and that diffused cnlture 
which are its grace and its defence? f 


‘Mr. Cuoaty then moved certain amendments in 


conformity with the views-of his speech. 


"SPEECH OF MR. DOUGLASS; ` 
` OF- ILLINOIS. DA 


In the House of Representatives, January 6, 1845—In 
. Comittee of the. Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the joint resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas. are : É 


When Mr. Wiıxraror concluded his remarks— 

Mri DOUGLASS next obtained the floor, and 
renewed his motion, submitted some days since, 
to amend the aniendment to the report of the Com-: 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, by substituting the pre- 
amble and resolutions heretofore offered by him. | 

He proceeded to say, that he had listened with 
pleasure to the speech of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on this occasion, as indeed he always 
did when that gentleman addressed the House. He 
had listened to him to-day, however, with -more 
than usual interest, with the expectation of hear- | 
ing a full exposition of all the grounds upon which 
the annexation of Texas to the United States was to 
be opposed, and was forcibly struck with the extra- 
ordinary position which he advanced in regard to the 
manner in which the discussion should be conduct- 
ed. ` He has informued us that it is the duty of the 
friends of the measure to sustain its constitutionali- 
ty, propriety, and expediency, by fair argument; 
while its opponents consider themselves under no | 
obligation to domore than to maintain, in sul- 
len silence, the firm resolve of opposition, and inter- 
pose a negative to each proposition. After this an- 
nunciation, he proceeds to denounce the project of 
annexation asa palpable violation of the constitu- 
tion—a subversion of the principles of the federal 
Union—the adoption of an unjust foreign war— 
an infraction of the Jaws of nations—and a breach 
ofthe national faith. This is truly a novel mode of 
conducting a discussion, and a very convenient one 
for those who adopt it. They are to raise objec- 
tions, to deal in broad assertions and bold denunci- 
ations, without any obligation to sustain them by 
facts or arguments. Be itso. Itis their privilege 
to select their own mode of conducting the opposi- 
tion, and I do not complain of them for pursuing 
the course indicated, for the reason hack have no 
doubt it is the most prudent one they could 
adopt. 


The friends of annexation are willing to assume 
the affirmative, and undertake to demonstrate, by 
argument, not only the propriety and expediency 
of the measure, and the constitutional power to con- 
summate it, but our right to do it in the manner 
proposed. . 

Mr. D. would here notice another remark of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in relation to the 
origin of the Texas question, That gentleman had 
been pleased to say that “this odious measure had 
been devised for sinister purposes by a President of 
the United. States not elected by the people.” If he 
has reference to President Tyler as the originator of 
the annexation question, I will inform him that he 
is doing great injustice to his friend and colleague, 
[Mr, Avans.] While Iwill not pluck from the 
brow of Mr. Tyler, or General Jackson, or of any | 
other distinguished. advocate of annexation, any of 
the laurels they have won-by their zeal in behalf of 
the measure, I cannot permit such palpable injustice 
to the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts as 
to allow the origin of the movement to be traced to 
any other individual. ft will be recollected that, in | 
1825, Mr.. Apams (then President of the United 
States) directed his Secretary of State (Mr. Clay) 
to instruct our minister at Mexico to open negotia- 
tions for the immediate reannexation of Texas te 
the United States; whereupon Mr. Clay immediate- 
ly wrote his despatch to Mr. Poinsett, which I now 
hold m my hand, informing him of the;wishes of the 
President in regard to the annexation of Texas, 
and instructing him to use his best efforts to secure 
the reunion of that country to this. I commend this 
letter especially to the friends of Messrs. Adams 
and Clay, as a clear exposition of the great 
‘and numerous advantages this country would derive 
from the annexation of Texas. Again, in 1827, Mz 
‘Adams had the subject somuch at heart, and was se 
anxious to secure an acquisition that would ‘refleet 
so much credit upon his administration, and confer 
such benefits upon his country, renewed his instruc- 
Ijons to his Secretary, and Mr. Clay wrote another | 
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letter amplifying upon his former one, and directing 
our minister to offer a large’amaynt of money in or- 
der to get Texas into the Union again. These ef- 
forts were considered among. the proudest. acts of 
that administration, and, if successful, would-have 
been considered profitable investments-in the: capital 
stock of the next presidential campaign. ~- Bùt: ùn- 


fortunately they were unsuccessful, and that-adinin- 


istration was deprived of the glory’ of the achieve- 


ment, although it received due credit for its zeal and — 
great agood for the:. 


repeated efforts to accomplish so 


country. It may not be amiss tolremark, also, that, 


at the time these efforts to regain ‘Texas were made, - 


Mexico and Texas were both revolting colonies to 
the kingdom of Spain, and that a. fierce and 
cruel war was then actually - raging. between 
the revolting colonies and the. mother country, 
for independence on the one’side and subjection on 
the other. If it will not be deemed unkind, I would 
like to inquire of the friends of Messrs. Adams and 
Clay on this floor, whether a treaty annexing Texas 
to this country, made at that time with the revolting 
colonies, while they were engaged in actual war 
with the mother country, would have been con- 
sidered the adoption of an. unjust and unconstitu- 
tional war—whether it would have been deemed 
a palpable violation of the laws of nations—of treaty 
stipulations, and of national honor? I submit this 
question in all kindness and sincerity to those gen- 
tlemen who now think that we have no right to an- 
nex Texas, without the consent of Mexico. If 
there is any difference in the two cases, it is in favor 
of Texas, inasmuch as Mexico has no troops sta- 
tioned in Texas, and has had none for the last nine 
years; whereas Spain had about six thousand troops 
in Mexico at the time Messrs. Adams and Clay 
were carrying on their negotiations for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

But I am digressing from the thread of my re- 
marks. I was attempting to show that the Texas 
question was not a new one—that it did not origi- 
nate with Mr. Tyler—and that it had for a long 
time engrossed the attention of the American peo- 
ple and government. By the fiat of the people, 
Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren succeeded to the 
places of Messrs, Adams and Clay. One of the 
first acts of the new administration was to re-open 
negotiations for the annexation of Texas. B 
order of the President, Mr. Van Buren ad- 
dressed a long despatch to Mr. Poinsett, 
in which he set forth the paramount importance of 
the measure as connected with the national defence, 
and natural boundaries of the country; the exten- 
sion of our territory, commerce, trade, and political 
power; in short, all those weighty considerations 
showing that the acquisition would be a great na- 
tional blessing. This letter of Mr. Van Buren was 
an admirable one, and I would commend its perusal 
again to his friends as well as his opponents, believ- 
ing it would exert a very aot’ influence. He 
instructed Mr. Poinsett to use his best endeavors to 
secure Texas, and directed him to give five millions 
of dollars for it, if necessary. Failing this time, the 
effort was renewed by Gen. Jackson and Mr. Liv- 
ingston, his Secretary, in 1833, and again by Mr. 
Forsyth in 1835, which was the last effort, in conse- 
quence of the revolution in Texas. 

I have thus sketched hriefly the history of our 
diplomacy upon this subject, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, that “this odious question was devised for 
sinister purposes by a Presidentof the United States 
not elected by the people,” and of doing justice to 
his colleague, Mr. Avams, and the others I have 
named, who were the real originators of the project. 
It is ungenerous in that gentleman to deprive his 

olleague of the credit. which is his due, in originat- 
ing this great measure. But it now occurs to me 
that perhaps I have misapprehended him, [Mr. 
Winturop.] He may have referred to his col- 
eague, (Mr. Anams,] and probably did, when he 
said that “this odious question was devised for sin- 
ister purposes by a President of the United States 
NOT elected by the PEOPLE.” Ifthe allusion was 
to his colleague, it was a- very unkind one. To 
designate it as an “odious question devised for sinister 
purposes,” and in that connection to taunt his colleague 
‘with not having been elected President by the people, 
israther too great a liberty, I would think, for even 


one friend to take with another. If, on the contrary, | 


he did.not refer to his colleague, his statement is not 
sustained by the facts, as the official documents 
which 1 have just quoted abundantly prove. ; 
The gentleman from Massachusetis [Mr. Wim- 
‘symor,| and his friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr J, 


ESSIONAL GLOBE.. 


R. INGERSOLL, ] seem to doubt whether the boundary 
of the United States, under the treaty of 1803, ever 
extended farther west than the Sabine, and the line 
agreed: upon’ by the treaty with Spain in 1819.> I 
trust that Iwill be able to remove’ these doubts, and 
satisfy them, by-authority which they will be the 
last to impeach, that our territory -under the treaty 
of 1803 not, only exténded to the. Sabine,, but ac- 


‘“tually reached’ the Rio del: Norte. I could.cite in 


support of this position a “great variety of official 


- documents and other proofs, but will-content myself 


with relying upon the testimony of a-witness whose 
learning, accuracy, and veracity they will not ques- 
tion: Tallude to the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Joux Quincy Apams,] and his'va- 
rious official letters and notes to the representatives 
of the Spanish government, while he was Secretary 
of State under Mr. Monroe, and. especially to the 
letter dated March 12, 1818; which I have in the large 
volume before me. Upon this authority I rely to 
establish the Rio del Norte as the western boundary 
of Louisiana, and consequently the western bound- 
ary line of the United States, under the treaty of 
1803. The first settlements ever made in the 
country bordering on the Gulf of. Mexico, between: 
the Sabine and the Rio del. Norte, were established 
by La Salle, on the bay of St. Bernard, nesr 
tlie Colorado, in 1685, under the authority of Louis 
XIV, King of France. These settlements, together 
with those on the Mississippi and the Illinois, 
formed the -basis of the ‘original French 
colony of Louisiana, which continued under 
the jurisdiction of the crown of France until 1762, 
when it was ceded and transferred to the King 
of Spain. The Spanish government held the col- 
ony of Louisiana, and exercised jurisdiction over it 
by virtue of the cession from France until the year 
1800, when it was retroceded to France by the trea- 
ty of St. Ildefonso. France held the colony under. 
the latter treaty until 1803, when she ceded it to the 
United States by what is usually called the Louis- 
iana treaty. Itis true that, in the treaty of 1762, 
by which Louisiana wasceded to Spain, no bound- 
aries were designated; and ‘in.the treaty of retro- 
cession in 1800, no other boundaries were specified 
tran the general description that it included. the 
colony of Louisiana, and “with the same extent åt 
had when in the hands of France.” The description 
in the treaty of “1803, ceding the same country to 
the United States, was in these terms: “with the 
same extent (following the treaty of St. Ildefonso} 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, and thatit 
had when France possessed it, aad such as it ought 
to be after the treaties subsequently entered into bèr 
tween Spain and other states.” From these trea- 
ties and facts itis clear that the United States ac- 
quired. all the country situate within the limits of 
the original French colony of Louisiana. I- have 
not only the authority of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Avasis,] inthe correspondence re~ 
ferred to, but a vast variety of documentary proof, 
collected by lim, for saying that France always 
claimed the Rio del Norte as the western boundary 
of Louisiana, while it belonged to her. Ihave also 
the same authority for saying that there is reason to 
believe that Spain regarded the same river as the 
boundary while Louisiana belonged to her uader 
the cession from France. In support of this opin- 
ion, among many other evidences, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] referred to a 
S anish geographical work of high authority, 
and also to a map by Lopez, geogra- 
pher to the King of Spain, in both of which 
the Rio Del Norte is delineated as the western 
boundary of Louisiana as ceded to Spain. “Thus 
we find (unless that distinguished gentlemen: has 
misled us on this point) that France and Spain. re- 
garded the Rio Del Norte as the boundary during 
the periods they held the country respectively. 
That the United States always regarded our title as 
perfect under the treaty of 1803, as far westas the 
Rio Del Norte, there can be no question, until Tex- 
as was ceded to Spain by the untortunate treaty of 
1819. When discussing this pointin 1805, Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinckney on the part of the United 
States said to the Spanish government that “the 
facts and principles which justify this conclusion are 
so satisfactory to this government. as to convince it 
that the United States have not a better right to the 
Island of New Orleans, under the cession referred to 

than they have to the whole district òf territory 
thus described.” In 1816, Mr. Monroe. (Secretary 
of State under Mr. Madison). in’ his letter to ‘the 
Chevalier de Onis, said “with respect to the west« 
en boundary of Louisiana, I have to remark, that 
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this government has never doubted, since the treaty 
` of 1803, that it-extended to. the Rio Bravo.” Un 
1818 Mri Adams (Secretary of State under Mr. 
- Monroe) after reviewing all the facts and proofs.on 
. both -sides relating to the western ‘boundary. of- 
Louisiana, and’ quoting the statements I haye” just 
‘read, used this language: “well -might Messrs. 
Pin¢kney and Monroe writé to. Mr. Cevallos ` in 
“18065, that the claim of ‘the United States to the 
“boundary of the Rio Bravo was ag clear’ as their- 
right to the Island of New Orleans... : 

‘I could go on and multiply proof upon proof, and 
authority upon authority to the same point; but it 
is unnecessary. ` I presume I have produced enough 
to remove the doubts from the minds of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania; and to. 
satisfy ther that the Rio Bravo Del Norte, and not 
the Sabine, was the western boundary of the United 
States under the treaty of 1803. I now pass to the 
consideration of another grand discovery which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. INGER- 
“soLL] has made and disclosed to the House in re- 
gard to that boundary. After the most extensive 
research and laborious investigation, he has discov- 
ered that the Sabine was made the boundary line of 
the United States in 1812, by the act of Congress ad- 
mitting the State of Louisiana into the Union, and 
not by the treaty of 1819, as many persons have er- 
roneously supposed. He has brought this startling, 
‘astounding fact before the House with an oir of tri 

-umph, and pronounced it a complete vindication of 
‘the conduct of his friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 

' Apams].against the unjust charge of having surren- 
dered Texas to Spain in the negotiation of that trea- 

ty. Although relying implicitly at all times on any 
fact stated by that gentleman, my curiosity could 
not possibly be restrained from peeping into that 
wonderful act of Congress, which not only admitted 
a new State into the Union, but, in addition, estab- 
Hshed a boundary line, between two foreign nations. 
Tt occurred to me that if the gentleman was correct 
in his facts, he had furnished a case in which Con 
gress had, by a'legislative act, made a contract be 

-tween two foreign nations establishing a boundary, 
which he would call a treaty, and thereby annihila- 
ted another part of his own argument, which was 
that Congress did not possess the constitutional pow- 
er to make any contract whatever with a foreign na- 
tion. It also oecurred to me that if that act made 
the Sabine the western boundary of the United 
States, merely because il designated that river as the 
boundary line of the State of Louisiana, by the 
same course of reasoning it would make the north- 
ern boundary of that State the boundary line of the 
United States also, and thus eject Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Nebraska, as well ag ‘Texas, from 
the Union. A kind regard for my friends in that 
region induced me to look into that singular act of 
Congress; and here it is: 

“Whereas, the representatives of all tint of the terri- 
tory orcountry ceded, under the name o ‘Louisiana,’ by 
the treaty made at Paris, on the 30th day of April, one thou 
sand eight hundred and three, between the United States and 
France, contained within the following limits, that is to say: 
beginning at the mouth of the Sabine; thence by a line 
drawn along. the middle of said river,” ke. 

' Going on to describe the boundaries of the State 
of Louisiana, and admitting it into the Union. Not 
one word about the. boundary of the United States, 
nor the most remote allusion to it. On the contrary, 
it expressly states that it includes only a part of the 
country purchased of France, contained within cer- 
tain limits, and of course leaves the residue to be 
organized into Territories and States, when, and in 
such manner, as Congress should direct. So it for- 
tunately turns out that Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Nebraska are still in the Union, and that Tex- 
as would have been but for the fatal treaty of 1819. 

Inasmuch, then, as the Rio del Norte was the 
western boundary of Louisiana, and Texas was in- 
cluded in the cession of 1803, all the inhabitants of 
that country were, by the terms of the treaty, natu- 
ralized and adopted as citizens of the United States; 
and all who migrated there between 1803 and 1819 
went under the shield of the constitution and laws 
of the United States, and with the. guaranty that 
they should be forever protected by them. That 
treaty not only ceded the territory to the United 
States and adopted the inhabitants as citizens, but 
contained the following clause, the stipulations of 
which are in the nature of articles of compact be- 
tween France, the United States and the inhabitants 
of the ceded territory, and were necessarily irrevoca- 
ble, except by common. consent, to wit: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpora- 
ted inte the uniog of the United States, and admitted as soon 


as possible, according to the principlés of the federal con- 
stitution, to the enjoyment ofall the ri hts, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the Unite States; and, in the 
mean time, shall be protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and the religion which they profess,” 

` To the fulfilment and observance of ‘each and all 
of these stipulations the sacred. faith and honor of 
this nation were solemnly and irrevocably pledged. 
_Yet.in direct violation of each one of them, Texas, 
including all its territory and inhabitants, was, by 
the treaty of 1819, ceded to Spain, the faith of the 


nation was broken, and its honor tarnished. The. 


American. republic was severed, anda part of its 
territory: joined . to a foreign kingdom. American 
ctizens were transformed into the subjects of a for- 
eign despotism. | Native-born citizens were deprived 


of their dearest and proudest inheritance—those 


glorious ‘institutions which their fathers had pur- | 


chased by their blood and transmitted to their children 


unimpaired; and the adopted citizens were stripped : 


of those rights for the enjoyment of which they had 
received in pledge the honor of the republic. What 
plea can we urge in behalf of our country, not in 
Justification, but in palliation of the enormity of 
these acts? It has been said that the possession of 
Florida was essential to our peace and security as a 
nation, and that it was thought best to exchange 
Texas for it, and give a few millions of dollars to 
boot. Admit it. But this explanation does not ful- 
fil the treaty—does not preserve, our faith—redeem 
our honor. Texas did not voluntarily assent to the 
Separation ; nay, she protested against it, promptly, 
solemnly, and ina spirit that becomes men who, 
knowing their rights, were determined to maintain 
them. I[ hold in my hand the protest and declara- 
tion of independence by the supreme council of 
Texas, in June, 1819, only a few months. after the 
signing of the treaty. The whole document will 
be found in the library, open to the inspection of all 
who may desire to see it, lwil therefore detain 
the House only while I read a short extract: 

“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of Amcrica has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. They have 
seen themselves, by a convention to which they were no 
party, abandoned to the dominion of the crown of Spain, 
and lefta prey not only to impositions already intolerable, 
but to all those exactions which Spanish rapaeity is capa- 
ble of devising. ‘the citizens of Texas would have proved 
themsclves unworthy of the age in which they live—un- 
worthy of their ancestry of the kindred republics of the 
American continent—could they have hesitated in this 
emergency as to what course to pursue. Spurning the fet- 
ters of colonial vassalage—disdaining to submit to the most 
atrocious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Eu- 
eee have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be 

Yes, on that day, under the blessing of God, 
they resolved to be FREE; and most nobly have 
they maintained that righteous resolve, first against 
the despotism of Spain, and then the tyranny of 
Mexico, until, on the plains of San Jacinto, victory 
established their independence, and made them free. 
Having achieved their independence by the same 
means, and secured it by the same title as our fath- 
ers of the revolution, they have assumed their place 
among the nations of the earth, and now call upon 
us to redeem our pledge of honor, and receive them 
into the Union, according to the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1803. How can we refuse this request? 
I repeat the question emphatically, What right 
have we to refuse? Does not the treaty guaranty 
their admission? Does not the constitution declare 
that treaty to be the supreme law of the land? And 
is not every member on this floor sworn to support 
that constitution? How, then, can we avoid the ob- 
ligation? Our opponents tell us that, having 
sold Texas, and received what, at the time, was con- 
sidered a fair equivalent, we have lost our claim, 
and forfeited our right to that country. I admit that 
we have parted with our right—lost it forever, and 
aře estopped from cver reasserting it. I make the 
admission to the fullest extent, and in the deepest 
humiliation, But we have no right to set up our 
own wrong as an excuse for refusing to do justice 
to Texas. A breach of faith on our part does not 
absolve us froni the moral or legal obligation to ful- 
fil our solemn treaty stipulations, when required by 
the other party.. We have no right to claim Texas, 
but Texas has a right to claim—to demand admis- 
sion into the Union in pursuance of the treaty of 
1863. The opponents of annexation can discourse 

eloquently and feelingly upon the sanctity of treaty 
stipulations and the sacred observance of national 
faith, when there is anoutstanding bond in the hands 
of some banker for the payment of a small pittance 
of money; but when human rights,. the. rights of 
person end property—of religious freedom—the 


- When a nation violates, her 


glorious privileges of American citizenship, are all 
involved: in the guaranty, the doctrine of repudia- 
tion loses its horrors and ité infamy, and dwindles 
into miserable ʻinsignificance in ‘their. estimation. 
r olates faith, and repudiates 
her contracts, she ig on the downward réad to.deg- 
radation and ruin, as. inevitably as. the individual 
who first becomes a gambler, and'then turns high- 
wayman. © coo o nora ears 8 

‘Without dwelling upon the numerous advantages 
that would attend the annexation of Texas, in stim- 


culating the’ industry of the whole country; in open- 


ing new markets for the manufactires of the. North 
and East; in the extension: of commerce and nav- 


igation; in -bringing the waters of Red river, the 
Arkansas and other streams flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi, ‘entirely with our territorial limits; in. the 
augmentation of political power; in securing safer 
and more natural boundaries, and avoiding the dan- - 
ger of collisions with foreign powers—without 
dwelling upon these and other considerations, ap- 
pealing to our interests and pride as a people and a 
nation, it is suffleient argument with me that our 
honor and violated faith require the immediate re- 
annexation of Texas to the Union. 

‘While he entertained these views, (said Mr. D.,) 
and anxious as he was for their speedy consumma~ 
tion, he fully agreed with gentlemen on the other 
side, that, if Texas was annexed, (as he firmly be- 
lieved it would be,) it must be done in accordance 
with the principles of the constitution. ‘The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrunor], bas 
taken high ground upon this subject, and denied. the 
existence of the constitutional power in this govern- 
ment to annex foreign territory, or to extend its ju- 
risdiction by any means whatever beyond its ovigm- 
al limits. He has defined his. position . fairly, and 
assumed it with a boldness’ that exhibits, his .confi- 
dence in its correctness. “He has gone farther, and 
confined himself strictly within the line he marked 
out for himself and friends in his opening remarks. 
He raised the question—suggested the Fficulty.. 
placed the block in our way, and left us to remove 
it, and clear the path for those who shall follow us. 
He does not consider it incumbent upon him to sus- 
tain the objection; it was sufficient for him to make 
it. Wel, Iam not sure but what this was. the 
more prudent course. The little. foretaste that that 
gentleman and his political asseciates had in the 
discussion of this annexation question before “the 
people throughout the length and breadth of ihe 
confederacy, during the late presidential campaign, 
has taught them a lesson which they seem disposed 
to profit by. They have learned wisdom from ex- 
perience, and are not to be caughtagain in a full 'dis- 
cussion of this question, in all its bearings, befoie the 
country. Never was an issue presented to the Ameri- 
can people more directly and distinctly, and never was 
the enlightened judgment of the nation pronounced 
more “emphatically in approbation of any measure 
then in the late election in favor of the.annexation 
of Texas. It was the watchword—te war cry—the 
rallying point ef one party, and the target at which 
the miasiles and thunderbolts of the other were 
mainly directed. It was the main point of attack 
and defence, and in a great degree controlled the re- 
sult of the contest.. The victorious “party come inte 
power upon this more than any other issue, and is 
committed by every principle’ of honor and duty— 
by its promises, professions, and pledges, faithfully 
to execute the will of the people in this respect. The 
President elect stands erect upon this question, ready 
to carry the verdiet of the people into effect; and we 
will prove faithless, and deservé to “be condemned 
and repudiated by an honest and indignant people, 
if we fail to practice after election what we professed 
before. But while our dvty inthis respect is plain, 
and immediate action is required, it must be done 
with a scrupulous regard, not only to the; prin- 
ciples, but the forms of the constitution. It becomes 
our duty, therefore, to examine fairly the constitu- 
tional difficulty which the gentleyian from Massa- 


. chusetts has attempted to thrust in our way. 1 will 


call his attention, and that of the House, not only to 
the constitution and the proceedings of the conven- 
tion by which it was formed, but to the articles of 
confederation, in order‘to trace the history of the 
provision: providing for the admission of new States, 
During the. revolutionary war there was-a general 


< desire that Canada should make common cause with 


the thirteen original States, and be received into the 
Union. ne SE any cide sents mae 
Hence a, provision was ineorporated into the ar- 
ticles of confederation, that-Canada might be admit- 
ted as of right upon acceding to the terms of cens 
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federation, but that ‘no other colony should be re- 
eeived except by the assent of nine States. This 
provision clearly shows the intention of the framers 
of that instrument, and demonstrates that they con- 
templated not only the admission of Canada, but al- 
so of such other colonies as nine of the original States 
should deem advisable. This,might have reference 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, on the east, 
er to the Floridas, Louisiana, and the Mexican 
States on the west, or to any other adjacent territo- 
yy which, in the progress of time, might desire ad- 
mission, and the United States should see proper to 
receive. These contingencies were forseen, and all 
provided for at that early period. When the con- 
vention assembled in. 1787, to revise the articles of 
confederation and form the present constitution of 
the United States, an. attempt was made to confine 
the power of admitting new States to such as might 
arise within the limits of the territory belonging to 
the original thirteen States. One of the propositions 
“was ‘the admission of States lawfully arising within 
the limits of the United States; and several others 
of similar import were offered at different times. 
Further attempts were made to restrict the exercise 
of this power by requiring the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present in order to admit a 
new State. All of the propositions, after mecting 
with some favor at first, were finally rejected; and 
the general clause, as it now stands in the constitu- 
tion, providing that “new States may be admitted by 
the Congress into the Union,” was adopted in lieu of 
them. Thus, it will be perceived, that instead of 
restricting the power as it existed in the articles of 
confederation, it was greatly enlarged in the consti- 
tution, so as to authorize Congress to admit new 
States by a vote of a majority of each House, 
whether within the original limits of the United 
States or not, 
This view of the subject is illustrated and sanc- 
tioned by the action of all the departments of the 
overnment in the acquisition of Louisiana and 
‘orida, and the admission of the States of Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and Arkansas into the Union. What- 
ever doubts may have arisen, therefore, in the minds 
of distinguished statesmen at one period of our his- 
tory, those doubts have long since been dissipated, 
and the doctrine sanctioned and settled by the uni- 
versal. opinion of the American people, that foreign 
territory may be annexed, organized into ‘Territories 
and States, and admitted into the Union on an equal 
` footing with the original States. 
© But while it is now generally conceded—the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winruror,] of 
course excepted—that foreign territory may be an- 
nexed and admitted into the Union as States, there 
are those who entertain doubts as to the power of 
Congress to annex territory, with the view to such 
admission. This objection requires serious consid- 
eration also; for it is not sufficient that we have tho 
` power to do the act, but we must have the right to 
do it in the manner proposed. The constitution 
says that “new States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into the Union;” and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the rule of construction by which the ex- 
pressly granted powers shall be interpreted and de- 
fined, it has further provided that Congress ts au- 
thorized “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or 
in any department or office thereof.” Under this 
latter clause a difference of opinion has arisen, 
which has divided the people into two great 
political parties on all great constitutional 
questions, from the adoption of the constitution 
until the present time: the one adhering to the 
very letter of the constitution, and insisting that no 
power should be exercised unless it was expressly 
` grainted—or, in the language of that instrument, was 
necessary and proper to carry an expressly granted 
power into effect; and the other contending that they 
were not to be strictly confined to the words necessa- 
gy and proper, but were authorized to pass such 
laws as were convenient and expedient in the execu- 
tion of the specific powers. By substituting ‘“‘con- 
venience” for “necessity,” and “expediency” for ‘pro- 
priety,” they enlarge the powers of the constitution, 


and extend them to.objects not authorized {by it.. 


Under this loose rule of construction they claim the 
power to incorporate a United States bank, upon 


the specious plea that it is convenient and expeñient 


in the collection and disbursement of the -publicrev- 
‘enue. On the other hand, the opponents of a bank 


‘insist that the revenue can be properly collected and , 


-isbrsed without such an institution, and hence a 


bank is not necessary to carry the enumerated power 
into execution. I could cite numerous instances to 
illustrate the distinction, but it is unnecessary to 
consume time, as the cases and the principle involved 
are familiar to the House and the country. It ia 
suflicient to remark that no political party, and, so 
far as my information goes, no individual statesman 
has ever doubted or questioned the power of Con- 
gress to enact such laws asjare strictly necessary and 
proper to the exercise of any one of the enumerated 
powers. It might trouble any gentleman on this 
floor to find the authority in the constitution for the 
construction of this magnificent building in which 
Congress is now assembled, except upon the princi- 
ple that it was necessary to the discharge of our le- 
gislative duties. And 1 might ask the gentlemen 
from New York and Massachusetts for our authori- 
ty toappropriate millions of money for stone docks 
at Brooklyn and Charlestown, except upon 
the plea that it is necessary and proper “to provide 
and maintain a navy;” and for their authority for 
the millions expended at Boston and New York 
for the construction of custom houses, but for the 
same plea of necessity in order to collect the rev- 
enue. If I should ask the gentleman from Philadel- 
phia for the authority to build the United States 
mint, I suppose he would point to the power “to 
coin money,” and say that the mint was necessary 
and proper to carry that power into execution. 
Sir, if { should ask the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means for his authority to report so 
many bills appropriating countless millions for forts, 
fortifications, and arsenals, E suppose he would 
point to the clause “to provide for the common de- 
fence,” and say that it was necessary for that pur- 
pose; and if } should ask him for his authority to 
erecta armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, he would return me 
the same answer. And iff should ask the Com- 
mittee on Commerce for their authority to report 
bills for light-houses and harbors on the Atlantic 
coast and the northern lakes, 1 presume they would 
refer me to the power “to regulate commerce,” and 
perhaps to the power “to provide for the common 
defence;” and if I should ask the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads for their authority to 
carry the mailsand fix the rates of postage, they 
would refer me to the power “to establish post ofti- 
ces and post roads.” 

It is not my purpose at this time to inquire 
whether all of these means are necessary and prop- 
er to carry into execution the corresponding enu- 
merated power. It is sufficient for my purpose 
that, in no one of these cases, is the power express- 
ly granted in the constitution; and if it exists at all, 
it only exists by virtue of the principle that it is ne~ 
cessary and proper to carry the expressly grant- 
ed power into effect. Apply this principle to 
the proposition to annex Texas. The consti- 
tution says that “new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into the Union.” Under this 
clause Congress wishes to admit Texas as new 
States; but this cannet be done without an- 
nexing the territory. The annexation is not only 
necessary and proper, but indispensible to the ad- 
mission. Itis a prerequisite, without the perform- 
ance of which Texas cannot be admitted. Stil 
the constitution says that Congress may admit her, 
aud may also pass all laws necessary and proper to 
the admission. Irepeat, is not the law of annexa- 
tion necessary and proper to the admission? “If so, 
the constitution says that Congress may pass it. 
Language cannot be more explicit. The proposi- 
tion jsalmost sclfevident, and any attempt at eluci- 
dation would only serve to confuse it. J am aware 
that an attempt will be made to evade or break the 
force of this. argument, by sayme: true Congress 
has the power to admit. Texas into the Union asa 
State or States; but that it is necessary toannex the 
territory first; and that the. annexation can only be 
made by the treaty-making power. To this objection 
I have to reply, that such is not.the tequirement. of 
the constitution, That instrument does not say 


that the President and Senate may admitnew States, - 


nor that they shall make laws (for a treaty is de~ 
clured by the. constitution to be a law) for the ac- 
quisition of territory, in order to enable Congress 
to admit new States. -There-is no'such provision in 
the constitution. But it does say that Congress 
may admit.new States, and that Gongress shall have 


. power to pass all laws necessary and proper for the. 


admission. But it is further objected that a law for 
the admission of territory is -a contract with a for- 


eign nation; that all contracts: with foreign nations 
` are treaties; and that the treaty-making power is 


i 


vested in the President and Senate. This objection 
is plausible, and therefore requires examination. 

Í apprehend that all contracts with foreign nations 
are not treaties within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. For instance, the constitution provides: that 
Congress may borrow money. This power being 
a general grant, of course is to be exercised in such 
manner as Congress shall direct. Congress may 
borrow money of an individual, a bank, ora foreign 
government. Suppose it should be found expedi- 
ent to effect the loan of the government of France: 
this would certainly bea contract between two for- 
eign powers; but is ita treaty within the meaning of 
the constitution? Ifso, it must be made by the 
President, and ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. 
But the constitution says that Congress shall bor- 
row money and pass alllaws,and of course make 
all contracts necessary to the exercise of the power. 
This case shows that the treaty-making power 
must be understood to include the right to make 
such contracts only as are not specially granted to 
some other department of the government, or are 
not necessary and proper to carry some one or more 
of the enumerated powers into effect. I could give 
many other instances in illustration of the same 
principle. Suppose that Congress should pass a 
law admitting English merchandise into this coun- 
try at 20 per cent. duty for ten years, on condition 
that Great Britain would pass a similar act admit- 
ting American products at the same rate of duty, 
and that she should accede to our proposition, and 
notify our government of the same: would not 
that be a contract between the two nations? No 
one doubts but that it would be a contract; but is it 
a treaty within the meaning of the constitution? 
Clearly not; for if so, it could only be made by the 
President and Senate, whereas the constitution vests 
the power to lev duties, and to regulate commerce, 
in Congress. The same principle applies to all 
other cases where a power is specifically lodged in 
Congress. The grant of a power carries with it by 
necessary implication the right to use the means essen- 
tial to its exercise. When the grant of power is to 
Congress, the authority to pass all laws necessary to 
its execution is also in Congress;’ and the treaty- 
making power is to be confined to those cases where 
the power is not located elsewhere by the consti- 
tution. 

Returning to the question before the House, agd 
applying these principles to it, the conclusion is 
irresistible that Congress, possessing the power to 
admit a State, has the right to pass a law of .annex- 
ation, when such annexation is essential to the ad- 
mission. I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that territory cannot be acquired in any other way 
than by act of Congress, for it may be acquired in 
various ways under particular circumstances. We 
may acquire it by conquest, as incident to the war- 
making power; or by treaty, discovery, or act of 
Congress, dependent upon the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. We claim the Oregon Terri- 
tory by virtue of the right of discovery and occupa- 
tion—a right certainly not derivable from the treaty- 
making power, but doubtless having its source In 
some of the specific powers of Congress. If Texas 
and the U. States were at this moment in a state of 
war, and we should conquer that country, I apprehend 
that the very act of conquest itself would be, ipso 


| facto, an acquisition of the country, and that Con- 


gress would be authorized to extend our laws over it, 
without the intervention of the treaty-making power, 
and without the consent of any other nation on 
earth. This would furnish a case of the acquisition 
of territory by conquest, as incidental to the war- 
making power vested in Congress. But if we wish 
to acquire Texas without making war or treaty, or 
relying upon discovery, we must fall back upon the 
power to admit new States, and acquire the territory 
by act of Congress, as one of the necessary and in- 
dispensable means of executing that enumerated 
power. i i 
Another objection to the annexation which has 
been strenuously urged, and is now relied upon with 
great confidence, is, that Texas and Mexico are 


now at war about the title to this very country, and 


that the annexation, under these circumstances, 
would be. an adoption of the war. -This objection 
was taken to the treaty last session, and used: with 
some success upon the ground that the war-making 
power was vested in Congress, and that the Prosi- 
dent and Senate had no right to make war éither by 
declaration or adoption. We were told. then that 
the treaty was unconstitutional for that reason, and. 
that if we desired to annex Texas, it-must bé done 
by anact of Congress, whore the war-making waa 


Pr 
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lodged by the constitution. When we now pro- 
pose to pursue the mode pointed out to us by the 
gentlemen opposed to annexation, as being the onl 

one-consistent with the constitution, we are tok ; 


forsooth, that this mode is unconstitutiortal,-and that ” 


wemust go back to the treaty. But let us exam- 
ine the present objection, that the annexation is the 
adoption of war, and see to what conclusion it. will 
lead. us. According to this view,. by the passage of 
these resolutions, we make common: cause. with 
Texas, and wage. war upon. Mexico who claims 
Texas, When we 0 on to take possession of 
Texas under these war resolutions, and Texas sub- 
mits to our authority, she becomes a. conquered 
prevince, and, by the very act of the conquest, be- 
comes ipso facto our territory according to the ac- 
knowledged powers of the constitution to ac- 
quire territory by conquest. The gentleman’s 
objection, if well taken, is fatal to his own argu- 
ment. It demonstrates our constitutional power to 
pass these resolutions, and to acquire the ter- 
ritory; in pursuance of them, under one of the 
acknowledged powers of Congress. He must 
abandon one or the ether of his positions. They 
are inconsistent with each other, and both cannot 
stand. For my own part, I regard both as unten- 
able. I think I have shown the former to be so, 
and the latter, I apprehend, is based upon a miscon- 
ception of facts.. There is no actual war existing 
between Texas and Mexico, and has been none for 
nine years. Texas achieved her independence in the 
manner, and holds. it by the same title as we do 
ours—a title which Mexico dare not enter her lim- 
its and there dispute. Her independence has been 
recognised by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and most of the great powers of the earth. 
The only pretext seized upon by the enemies of 
Texas for denying her independence is, that Mexico 
refuses to acknowledge it. They do not deny but 
what Texas is, in fact, independent; but they in- 
sist that she is not legally so, because Mexico has 
not honor enough to acknowledge the truth. But 
this argument, like many others which have been 
advanced in this discussion, is fatal to the cause of 
those who use it. If the consent of Mexico is es- 
sential to the independence of Texas, then it fol- 
lows that Mexico never had any legal claim to 
Texas, for the reason that Spain never acknowl- 
edged the independence of Mexico until after 
‘Texas had separated from Mexico, and achieved 
her own independence. 

‘Mr. D. would like to have discussed several other 
questions connected with this subject, but his time 
was expiring, and he would be compelled to con- 
clude. One word, however, in regard to the exten- 
sion of territory. He regarded all apprehensions 
unfavorable to the perpetuity of our institutions from 
this source as ideal. ‘The application ofsteam power 
to transportation and travel has brought the re- 
motest limits of the confederacy, now comprising 
twenty-six States, (if we are permitted to count by 
time instead of. distance,) much nearer to the 
centre than when -there weré but thirteen. The 
revolution is progressing, and the facilities and rap- 
idity of communication are increasing in a much 
greater ratio than our territory or population. 

Our federal system is admirably. adapted to the 
whole continent; and while I would not violate the 
laws of nations, nor treaty stipulations, nor in any 
manner tarnish thé national honor, I would exert all 
legal and honorable means to drive Great Britain 
and the last vestiges of royal authority, from the 
the continent of North America, and extend the 
limits of the republic from ocean to ocean. I would 
make this an ocean-bound republic, and have no more 
disputes about boundaries or red lines Upon the 
maps, 

ere Mr. D.’s hour expired, 


SPEECH OF Mr. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA. 

In the House of Representatives, December 18, 1844.— 
The bill to abolish the duties upon railroad iron 
being under consideration, 

Mr. PAYNE rose and said— i ; 

Mr. Sreaxer: I avail myself of this occasion to 
remark, that I am decidedly opposed to the passage 
of this bill, and for the very good reasons urged by 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Wentworrn;] | 
can see no good reason why associated wealth 
shouldbe exempted from paying the duty imposed 
sapon iron by the tariff bill of 1842, when the farm- 
‘ery planter; or other consumer of that article is to be 
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desire a reduction of the duty upon railroad. iron, i 


as I do upon nearly every other article taxed by the 
‘bill-of 1842. A revenue standard of duties must be. 
adopted in place of the existing rate of duty; wheth- 


| er it is to be 20-or 30 per cent. upon imports’ must 
| be settled by the wants of the government. economi- 


cally administered; but to this standard it must be 
reduced, and gentlemen had as well settle the ques- 
tion in their own minds at once.) o n 

Sir, (said Mr. P.,) I have heard doctrines broached, 
and charges made against the opponents of the tariff 
bill of 1842, upon this floor, similar to those made in 
the late presidential canvass. I rebuked those 
charges then'by a flat and unqualified contradiction. 
Iam happy in having an opportunity to rebuke 
them now, as I did then. It is commonly asserted 
thet those who are opposed to the tariff bill of 1842 
are also opposed to the existing mode of collecting 
revenue for the support of government, and conse- 
quently desire to substitute a system of direct taxa- 
tion for that purpose. This charge was made with 
all the variations of creative genius during the late 
presidential canvass. lt was not confined to the 
sunny plains and genial climes of the South, but 
was uttered amid the crowded cities and snow-cap- 
ped mountains of New England. The charge, when 
made, either South or North, is a most unfair wea- 
pon. of party warfare; it is untrue, and known to be 
untrue by those who make it. No member of the 
republican party, so far as known to me, desires to 
change the existing mode of collecting revenue; all 
that we demand is a fair and equitable revenue sys- 
tem; and we condemn the tarif bill of 1842, 
because, (although revenue is collected under 
it,) it is a system of unjust protection—sacri- 
ficing the interest of sixteen millions of people to 
gratify the cupidity and pamper the arrogance of 
less than one million. It is for this reason, among 
others, that the democratic party oppose the tariff 
bill of 1842. This being the case, 1 trust that, here- 
after, when the democratic republican party are 
charged with being in favor of free trade, the charge 
will be accompanied with that qualification which 
truth and political honesty imperiously demand. 

It is altogether important that the relative position 
of parties upon a great national question, like the 
tariff, should be fully understood by the people; 
that the exact difference between them may be fully 
comprehended; that a verdict may be renderéd upon 
this knowledge of facts. 

Sir, I have already stated that the entire demo- 
cratic republican party are united in desiring the re- 
quisite revenue for the support of government to be 
raised by a duty upon imports. What that rate of 
duty should be, must be settled by the wants of the 

treasury with reference to the amount of imports. 
The amount of. revente which may be required to 
meet the exigency of the public service, I know not; 
but I presume, to mect all ordinary expenditures, 
twenty-two millions of dollars would be abundantly 
sufficient, if the government be wisely and econom- 
ically administered. 

Now, sir, we import annually about one hundred 

millions. A duty of 20 per cent. would bring into 
your treasury twenty millions of dollars. From the 
sale of your pgblic domain, and other miscellaneous 
resources, you may reasonably calculate upon four 
millions more; which, when added to the twenty 
millions of custom-house revenue, will afford you 
twenty-four millions of dollars to be applied to the 
public service. If twenty-two millions of dollars 
should be found sufficient to defray the annual ex- 
penditures of government, there would be two mil- 
lions of dollars surplus left in the treasury 40 meet 
any accidental contingency which may occur. 

The most ultra opponent of the tariff bill of 1842 
has never advocated a lower rate of duty than 20 
per cent.; and, in order to give the friends of that bill 
all of the advantage in the argument against a tax 
for revenue only, I assume a 20 per cent. duty as 
the ground upon which the democratic party intend 
to stand in the adjustment of this question. I now 
propose to examine this revenue duty of 20-per cent.— 
Jirst, with reference to the tax which it. imposes 
upon the consumeér; and secondly with reference to 
the incidental protection it affords to the manafac- 
turer; and, if I do not demonstrate to this Housethat 
it imposes an enormous burden upon the consumer, 
and ‘at the same time furnishes incidentally ample 
protection to the manufacturing interest-of the coun- 
try, I shall be deceived, because the argument and ` 
facts are upon my. side of the question. In’ arriving 
at the amount of tax upon the condumer, resulting” 
from a duty of 20 per cent., I shall estimate the 


taxed 120 per cont, upon his consumption, But I f| profit of the importing merchant at § per cent, only; 


the: profits of that class ‘of Merchants ges : 
called “jobbers” at 10 per cent.; ani the cect of 
the retail merchant at'-33 per cent... Thisrate of 
profit for the retail merchant in-some sections of the 
country would be too high, for others itistoo low; but 
it may be fairly assumed as the average profit óf the. 
retail merchant, taking the Union as’a whole. “The 
‘result is thus exhibited: << 0 on nn 
Goods imported worth $100; custom-house’ duty - 
at 20 per cent, paid by the importing“ mer. - 
chant - - - eoi 20 00 
Profit of importing merchant at 6 per cent; 71.90 


annoy 


Cost to the merchant technically called “jobi 


ber? - . - =- aes 21.20 
Profit of the “jobber” at 10 per cent. = 2 12 
: Cost to retail merchant mee 32 


Profit of the retail merchant at 33 per cent. 7 77 


Tax upon the consumer, resulting from a ee 
duty of 20 percent. - oo. ~ $31.09 
This is the increased cost resulting from the 20 

per cent. tax, disconnected from the original cost of 

the goods, or the profit thereon. Now; sir, is this 
not a tremendous burden? Nearly one-third of every. 
article consumed by the people is swallowed up in 
the form of taxation for the support of the govern- 
ment. How few persons out of the aggregate mass 
of mankind reflect ‘that every article they buy, for 
which they pay. $1, would cost less than 69 cents 
} but for the tax imposed upon ‘that article by this ` 
government.” Burdensome as this tax is, it is neces- 
sary for the support of the government, and wedo 
not complain. It is the people’s government, created 
by them for ‘their own benefit; it protects. them in 
life, liberty, and property; and no -patriotic ‘citizen 
will ever withhold from it the PY supplies, 
or complain of its burdens when economically ad- | 
‘ministered. But we do complain when burdens and 
exactions are imposed upon us, not-for revenue, but 
for the sole object of augmenting the profits of the 
manufacturer beyond all just and reasonable bounds. 
Look at the tariff bill of 1842. The average rate of. 
tax levied by it upon the consumption of the citizen, , 
is 40 per cent; and isa tax upon him of $62 18 upon 
every hundred dollars worth of goods. he consumes; 
one half of this sum, ($31 09,) we have already seen, 
is necessary for the support of this government, ahd 
we pay it cheerfully. But: the other half is not ne~ 
cessary for that purpose. It is a bounty to the 
manufacturer; it is levied by ‘the bill of 1842 for that 
purpose; and it is against this unnecessary ‘burden 
we remonstrate and complain, and this only. | 
Now, sir, what is the difference between the ‘two 
great parties upon this question? The democratie 
republican party desire a tariff, which will raise rev- 
enue enough, and taxes the citizen $31 09 cents only 
in the hundred upon his consumption. The whig 
party desire a coutinuance of the tariff bill of 1842; 
which taxes the citizen, without necessity, double 
that sum—§62 18. This is the exact point of dif- 
ference between the whig and republican parties, 
upon the tariff. Which is right? _T submit that ques- 
tion to the American people, with an abiding confi- 
dence that they will, as heretofore, decide in favor 
of low taxation, and hence demand a repeal:of the 
tariff bill of 1842. : 
Sir, I now turn to another branch of. the subject, 
which is the incidental protection afforded the man- 
ulacturers by a revenue duty of 20 per cent.; it is 
not less than 35 per cent, ‘The freight, insurance, 
and commissions for forwarding goods from Europe 
to America, amount to 15 per cent; which as effec- 
tually protects the home manufacturer, as does the 
duty of 20 per cent. imposed by your statute. Add 
the incidental expenses upon importations ‘to the 
revenue duty of 20 per cent., and it affords protec- 
tion to the home manufacturer, as before remarked, 
of 35 per cent. ee 
Is this not “protection enough for all: reasonable 
purposes? Why do the manufacturers of this-coun- 
try claim protection? They tell us itis netessary 
because labor is cheaper in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. I admit that labor is cheaper there than here; 
but it must be remembered that everything else is as 
cheap, or cheaper, here than there. Fuel, provisions, 
and the raw materials-are all cheaper ‘here ‘than 
there. Machinery and interest upon money is about 


equal in both countries, The. skilland enterprise 
of the New England Yankee; in relation to every- 
thing connected with: dollars and. cants, Isi fally 
equal -to any’that. old -England.ean exhibiton the 
other'side.of the Atlantic. It. is obvious; then, that 
the only difference. between the two countries, in the 
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cost of manufacturing any given article, results 
from the difference in the price of labor. What is 
that differencé? Ten per cent., all told. 

Now, sir, the 15 per cent., paid in the form ofin- 
„surance; : freight, and commissions for forwarding 
goods from Europe to America, would more than 
counterbalance this difference in the value of labor 
in Europe and. America, and would place the for- 
eign and domestic manufacturer upon an equal foot- 
ing, and leave them equal comipetitors for the mar- 
ket of the world. But no. one proposes to do this; 
we are willing to give them all the advantagesa 
revenue duty, ‘added to the cost of transportation, 
affords. Waiving, however, this view of the sub- 
ject, I desire to. put one question to the peculiar 
guardians of the manufacturing interest. upon this 
floor. It is this: What amount of the entire prod- 
ucts of manufacturer is paid for manual labor alone? 
fs it 15 per cent.? is it 25 per cent? No; we know 
it is not. ` 

‘We have already seen, that a duty of 20 per 
cent. affords 35 per cent. protection to the manu- 
facturer. If, then, he does not pay 35 per cent., over 
one-third of the entire product of his establishment, 
for manuel labor alone, he gets his labor free; it is 
paid for by the duty. Is it not then a little remarka- 
ble that, with cheaper material, provisions and fuel, 
equal skill and machinery, the interest upon 
money about the same in bath countries, and labor 
paid for by the duty free to the American manu- 
facturers, he cannot yet compete successfully with 
the European manufacturer? 

Sir, itis idle to say that he cannot, with these 
advantages bestowed by nature upon the American 
manufacturer, necessarily increased as they must be 
by the fiscal action of this government. He can 
manufacture cheaper than the English or European 
manufacturer, and undersell him in his own 
market. 

It is then obvious that the democratic party, in 
sustaining a tariff for revenue, must secure ample 
incidental protection to the manufacturing interests 
of the country. The tariff bill of 1842 is not neces- 
sary to the honest and fair prosperity of the manu- 
facturer; why then should itbe continued? Is it just 

. to tax the farmer or planter-—the product of whose 
labor is now sunk to the lowest possible price—¢31 09 
upon every $100 00 worth of goods consumed by 
him, when it is not needed for the support of gov- 
ernment? Is it just to tax him, whose capital does 
not net four per cent, per annum, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, whose capital is netting him 25 
and 30 per cent. at this moment? 

Sir, it is wicked, cruel injustice, come from what 
quarter it may. But we are told, this is “necessary 
to protect the industry ofthe laboring man.” Thatis 
the phrase sir—to. protect the industry ofthe laboring 
man. Ihave long since been disgusted at this demi- 
goguical cant, and it shall now be my province to tear 
the veil of duplicity from the shoulders of the politi- 
eal hypocrite who urges this asa reason why the 
tariff bill of 1842 should not be modified. 

Sir, instead of “protecting the industry of the la- 
boring man,” the tariff bill of 1842 plunders him of 
his hard-earned industry. ‘Take the tailor as an ex- 
ample. Iselect him, not because I cannot find a 
stronger case among the honest mechanics of the 
country, but because it is most convenient to do so 
in the present instance. The duty upon ready- 
made clothing is 50 per cent.; and doubtless the 
tailor thinks that this duty affords him ample pro- 
tection. Does he not know that forty per cent. of 
this duty is laid upon the cloth out of which the 
clothes are made; and, therefore, protects the manu- 
facturer of cloth, and not him? Deduct the forty per 
cent. upon cloth from the fifty per cent. upon ready- 
made clothing, and ten per cent. is all the protec- 
tion afforded the labor of the tailor by the tariff bill 
of 1842. 


To state the case: suppose A, the merchant, im- 


poris ready-made clovhing, worth - - $1,000 
uty imposed by government at 50 per cent., 500 
Cost in our market - - - - 1,500 
Suppose B, the tailor, imports cloth 

worth - - - - $1,000 
Duty imposed by government at 40 

percent. =- - - - 400- 
Cost in our market - - a= - $1400 
Difference - - - - 100 


which is all the protection afforded the labor of the 

tailor. 4 ; 
Now, sir, the average rate of duty imposed: by the 

tariff bill of 1842 is 40 per cent. Suppose the tailor 


- amount to $100; deduct this $100 received by the: 
| tailor in the form of protection to his labor from the.. 


“by the operation of this bill. Take the blacksmith, 


in his family consume dutiable goods worth. $1000: 
the tax paid by him under this abominable bill is 
$400. Suppose he manufacture clothing, the ma- 
king of which is worth $1,000: the protection which 
he receives upon his labor being 10 per cent., would 


$400 tax paid by him upon his consumption, and 
do you not perceive he is plundered of $300 by the 
operation of this bill, which, we are deceptiously told, 
is designed “to protect the industry of the laboring 
man?” Take the shoe and boot-maker, (I mean the 
man who works at the last,) and make the same cal- 
culation; and you will find that he is robbed of $310 


who labors day after day amid the smoke and dust 
of his shop: what protection does the bill of 1842 af- 
ford him? Except upon chains, if I am not mistaken, 
he is not protected one solitary cent. The tariff bill 
of 1842 imposes a duty of 120 per cent..on “iron in 
bolts or bars, manufactured in part or in whole.” 
This is ample protection to the manufacturer of 
iron; but if it affords protection to the blacksmith, I 
should like to be informed how it is effected. 

The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. KENNE- 
py,] in the debate upon Mr. McKay’s bill at 
the last session of Congress, threatened us with 
the “‘Cyclopean thunders from a thousand anvils,” 
which would be awakened should the tariff bill of 1842 
be touched. If, indeed, the common blacksmith is 
the advocate of that “bill,” he is but the instrument 
of his own ruin in the hands of more designing, but 
less scrupulous men. And so it is with every other 
mechanic throughout the country. 

Sir, there is another class of laborers whom it is 
pretended this bill pecohany benefits; and that it was 
to protect their industry it was passed—I mean the 
operatives in the factories. If the tariff bill of 1842 
was designed to benefit the operatives, why was not 
a section inserted in the bill guarding their interest? 
Why not require the manufacturer to increase the 
wages of his operatives in proportion to the increase 
of duty? Are not those laborers American citizens? 
and, although poor and powerless, as much entitled 
to the fostering care of government as these more 
wealthy, but, I have no doubt, less honest and vir- 
tuous employers? If those laborers are entitled to suf- 
ficient consideration to have required the passage of 
this bill, why did it not protect them from the ra- 
pacity of their employers? The answer to this ques- 
tion is obvious. The bill was designed to benefit the 
capitalist, the employer, and not the laborer, The 
bill practically carries out the Websterian doctrine: 
“Let the government take care of the rich, and the 
rich will take care of the poor.” This is practically 
the doctrine of the advocates of the tariff bill of 
1842. 

Sir, if my remarks should ever meet the eye of 
the operative in any one of those manufacturing es- 
tablishments, I ask him to compare the wages he 
receives now with the wages he received before 
the passage of the tariff bill of 1842; and if they 
have not been increased, in proportion to the increase 
of duty, instead of being benefited he is plundered, 
in company with the rest of his fellow-citizens, by 
that bill, because he pays the same tax upon his 
consumption they do. Every device interest can 
suggest, or monopoly command, will be resorted to, 
to convince him that he is benefited by it; but, I re- 
peat, unless there has been an actual increase of 
wages he is the victim, and not the recipient of its 
bounty. Have the wages of the operatives been 
increased by the passage of the bill of 1842 All my 
information convinces me that no such increase of 
wages has taken place. Itis, therefore, clear that no 
class of laborers throughout this vast country, how- 
ever trivial or important, have escaped the iniquitous 
plunder of this system. j 

Who, then, have been benefited by the passage 
of that bill? The capitalists: they are the men who 
have been benefited by it. As in the case of the 
“laboring man,” I shall illustrate that fact by exam- 
ple. I take a manufacturer of woollen goods. The 
average rate of duty upon that article is 40 per cent. 
Suppose this manufacturer has in his employment 
two hundred hands, or operatives, which produce, 
per annum, $500 per hand; the aggregate products 
for the year would be $100,000. Upon this aggregate 
he receives, under the bill of 1842, 40 per cent pro- 
tection; which amounts to the enormous sum of 
forty thousand dollars per annum. 

But this manufacturer isa consumer also; and, 
like other consumers, paysa tax unon his consump- 
tion. Suppose he consume, in dutiable goods, five 
thousand dollars per annum.” Upon this he pays a 
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tax of 40 per cent., which amounts to two thousand 
dollars.: Deduct this two thousand dollars of tax 
from the forty thousand dollars. protection afforded 
him by thé bill of 1842, and it leaves thirty-eight 


` thousand - dollars: net profit to the manufacturer, re- 


sulting from the protéction afforded by that bill, 
Why this inequality in the effect of the tariff bill 


~of 1842 upon the interest of the “laboring man,” as 


compared with the capitalist? Ti results from the 


velative inequality of consumption and production. 


In the. example of the tailor, already noticed, it 


‘will be remembered that his consumption equalled ~ 


his production; upon the former he pays atax of 40 
per cent., and upon the latter receives rotection, of 


"10 'per cent. only; consequently, he is p undered of 


thirty per cent of his labor. But in the example of 
the manufacturer it is different. He produces in one 
year as much as he consumes in twenty years. The 
tax.upon his consumption, and the protection to his 
he therefore necessarily re- 
ceives twenty times as much money, in the form 
of protection, as he pays in the form of tax. 
Hence it follows that 38 per cent. is added to ‘the 
capital of the manufacturer by ‘the bill of 1842; 
making a difference in. favor of the capitalist, and 
against the laboring man, of 68 per cent; and yet 
we are impudently told that that bill protects the 
“industry” of the latter. . 

I propose to offer one more fact, showing the 
hypocrisy of the pretension that the tariff bill of 
1842 protects the “industry” of the laboring man, 
and I shall quit this branch of the subject. Look 
at the tax which that bill imposes upon his tools. 
Upon hatter’s and tailor’s irons itis 55 per cent.; 
on sadirons, 55 per cent.; on anvils, 30 to 65 per 
cent.; on hammers, 30 to 65 per cent.; saws, 65 per 
cent.; on axes, adzes, plane irons, chisels, drawing- 
knives, scythes, spades, shovels, &c., 30 per cent. 


Now, sir, what tax does that bill impose upon 
statues, statuary, busts of marble or bronze, paint- 
ings, medals, gems, gewgaws, &c.? They are duty 
free. These are articles of taste and fashion, used 
to decorate the parlors of the capitalist, which pay 
not one cent of tax. But the anvil, hammer, plane 
irons, saws, scythés, &c.—the tools of. the ‘abor- 
ing man”—-thée implements by which he earns bread 
for his family, and the useful and real ornaments of 
his household,—are taxed heavily by the ‘bill of 
1842; and yet, 1 repeat, we are impudently told that 
this bill protects the industry of the “laboring man.” 
Sir, lam“disgusted at the duplicity of that argu- 
ment in favor of the continuance of the tariff bill of 
1842; and I pray God the day is not distant when 
those who use it will receive that contempt and pub- 
lic execration which hypocrisy so justly merits, 
either in public or private life. 

I have another decided. objeetion to the tariff of 
of 1849; it discriminates odiously between classes, 
by imposing a much higher rate of duty upon ar- 
ticles of necessity, used by the poorer classes of the 
people, than it does upon articles of taste and luxu- 
ry, consumed by the wealthy. To demonstrate this 
fact, I have prepared a table embracing twenty- 
eight articles; fourteen of which, are articles of ne- 
cessity, consumed by the poor and middle classes, 
the remaining fourteen are articles of taste and 
luxury, consumed by the most wealthy classes of 
people. {call the attention of the House to a re- 
capitulation of those articles. 


Articles of necessity consumed by the middle and poorer 
classes of soeiety. 

Per cen 
Cheap ingrain Carpets.. .sesressereserese ees 99 
Flannelss..asesssesaeceesesonesoeeress e100 
Bobinet laces.. ss cserseseesesreerereres e». 20 
Domestic cotton cotton goods and calicoes. . . 160 
Womens’ leather boots and shoes.......+++-40 
Clothing ready made.......eseeeecdeeeeee 50 
Cordage (bale rope). ....c.ececeeeseeeees +188 
Cotton bagging. .......eeeceveweeeeren sees TO 
Tron in bars or bolts... .cceceeeeesee eee 120 
Trace chains. sseeseroisersssesseosereee. LTS 
Vessels of cast iIrOn...ssessesseseresreee.90 
Pound pins.....ecccceeeeceeeseeerereres 009 
All articles of moulded glass. s.. ess eseese. 380 
Brown SUgAr-eoneresrsienrponsesasieee. e 120 
Average rate of tax upon articles of necessity. .1 


Articles of taste and luxury consumed by the 
wealthy classes of society. 


Per cent. 
Finest wilton carpets.......eeceee cece eee e34 
Linens.......- bs SA eee PRES cone Bae 20 
Thread laces. cc ccesesccecereenee vetesecedd 
Silk GOOdS. sseeeetssreervevveererrresese: 4R 
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Womens’ satin boots and shoes...........-32 
JOwelrys sc iecen sec saeco eiere e a RO 
Ornaments for head dress.........05046+5 +530 
Table. tops of marble inlaid with precious. 
BONÉS. een cece BO 
Madèira Wine os... 0. cece cece eee e ene ee 6 
Champagne wine......scceseeceeeesaeeee 12 
Diamonds ......0c ccc s ewes eceeseceves neon edd 
Gems, pearls, and precious stones........+6++75 
Cut glass, chandeliers, lustres, &..........135 
Refined sugar. .....cceeececestense veces LUO 
Average rate of tax upon articles of taste and 
LUXULY: 6:65-5:40 A be ae cde pe gieie's seine'e 60500 


ee oy 


Diserimination against the poor by the tariff bill 

Of 1842. cicsecccccevereccsscevensccnseees 04 

Why this difference in the burden of taxation be- 
tween the rich and the poor? I anticipate the stere- 
otyped answer: “It is necessary to tax articles of 
small bulk and great value lightly in order to pre- 
vent smuggling.” ‘But that answer is unsatisfacto- 
ry. A bolt of Wilton carpeting is as difficult to con- 
ceal and smuggle as isa bolt of ingrain carpeting. 
Table-tops of marble, inlaid with precious stones, 
are as.difficult to conceal and smuggle as isa bolt 
of cotton bagging; and a bale of cotton goods is 

uite as easy smuggled asisa bale of silk goods. 
here is, then, some other reason for this inequali- 
ty of taxation upon the consumption of the poor as 
comparéd with the consumption of the rich; and 1: 
desire to be informed what that reason is. F 

Sir the fact must not be disguised: for this extra- 
ordinary system of taxation and iniquitous imposi- 
tion against the poor there are two. reasons—first, 
those who legislate for the people are usually men 
of wealth, or if not themselves wealthy, they are 
are the mere slaves of some’ powerful capitalist b 
whose permission they exist pecaniarily and politi- 
cally, and whose commands they must obey with 
the abject servility ofa bondman. Such men, either 
io subserve their individual interest, or the interest 
of their masters, are commanded so to adjust every 
revenue bill passed by this government as to exempt 
the rich from paying their due proportion of taxes 
into the public treasury. Secondly, coarse articles 
are those which are almost exclusively manufactured 
in the United States. . It is upon those articles pro- 
tection is desired; and, therefore, the odious discrimi- 
nations in.the tariff of 1842 for that purpose. 

Now, sii, is it just to tax the poor throughout 
this vast republic. unreasonably high, to secure 
high and unjust profits to the capitalist engaged in 
manufacturing articles which they consume? And is 
it notstill more iniquitous to tax the poor 84 per 
cent. higher than you do the wealthy for this pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Speaker, I desire no exemption of the poor 
from the payment, of their just proportion of tax for 
the support of this government. The foundation 
of our institutions is laid upon the equality of priv- 
ilege, and corresponding burden of the citizen. 
"Wealth is rio evidence of merit, nor is poverty of 
crime. l cannot consent to pet the one, and pun- 
ish the other. The government of the United States, 
in theory, extends the same protection of life, liber- 
ty, and property, to the American citizen in the 
mud walled cottage, thatched with straw, and tenan- 
ted by poverty, that it does to the man of wealth, 
the civilian, or the hero, whose deeds of arms have 
crowned with glory the military renown of his 
country. This isthe beauty of our system of gov- 
ernment; it extends equal protection to ali; and all 
are equally bound to contribute their just proportion 
for the support of that government. I would, 
therefore, resist any effort to exempt the poor from 
paying their due proportion for the support of gov- 
ernment. But what I demand is equality of taxa- 
tion. This you dare not openly refuse. There is 
not an advocate of the tariff bill of 1842, who has the 
moral courage to do so; and yet you support that 
bill, which does sécrelly that which you dare not 
publicly avow. | ' í 

But, Mr. Chairman, a new doctrine has prevailed 
of late, to some extent, among the advocates of the 
protective policy, Weare told that “high taxes 
make low prices.” . ; 

(Mr. ANDREW STEWART here said: “that proposi- 
tion is true.”] ; 

Mr. Payne continued. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania endorses this absurdity. If ithe true, 
why is the gentleman himself the advocate of high 
taxation? His constituents are deeply | interested in 
manufactures; and, consequently, in high prices for 
the product of their labor. If the gentleman really 


believes his own statement, and desires faithfully to | 
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represent the interest of -his constituents, why is he 
not the advocate of low taxation, thereby securing 
to them high prices for the product of their labor? 
Sir, I read in the National Intelligencer a speech 
delivered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
during the late canvass for the presidency, in which 
he exhibited a tabular list of articles, arranging the 
enormous duties imposed by the tariff bill of 1842 
in one column, and a duty of 20 per cent. in ‘the 
other. The former, he told his constituents, was 
the protection offered them by Mr. Clay; and the 
latter he characterized the ruinous policy contem- 
plated by Gov. Polk, which would reduce the labor 
of his constituents to one-half its real value.- Was 
that statement true? If so, his present declaration 
that “high taxes produce low prices” is untrue. To 
his constituents he said, “low duties produced low 
prices;” to us he says, “high duties make low prices.” 


involve a palpable contradiction; and the gentleman 


. ents in August last, or else he is now practicing. up- 


the confidence and respect of mankind. > 

Sir, (said Mr. P.,) we live in the nineteenth centu- 
ry: itis an ageof discovery. . What had Professor 
Morse not been able to accomplish? By the 
astonishing contrivance of his electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, two persons at the distance of ten thousand 
miles asunder could. hold a conversation with the 
same facility as two gentlemen here sitting next 
each other. This struck the mind with admiration, 
and the name of the inventor would live ‘to the last 
syllable of recorded time.” Then look at Professor 
Espy. He had discovered the rise and progress of 
storms, so that we were enabled to tell Peforchand 
the precise moment when a storm would reach us 
while it was a thousand miles of. This was an 
immense philosophical diseovery indeed, and placed 
the name of its inventor high on the rolls of fame. 
Then there was Colt’s sub-marine battery—a won- 
derful contrivance, which was like to revolutionize 
our whole system of coast and harbor defence. 
Many who heard him had witnessed its wondrous 
effects. They had seen a majestic vessel, proudly 
making her way under full sail, in a moment blown 
into ten thousand atoms and whelmed beneath the 
waves. These were certainly great and splendid 
discoveries, yet they sunk into utter insignificance 
when compared to the late whig discovery that 
“high duties make low. prices.” The statesmen 
who advocate this absurdity are exotics, and belong 
not to this hemisphere. They should go to England. 
What invaluable services would they render Queen 
Victoria, their mistress, could they convince the dis- 
contented millions now united under the corn-law 
league—and who, by their power and influence, 
threaten to tear up from its very foundation the 
established power of centuries—that the high rate 
of duty imposed on grain diminished the price! Sir, 
by doing this, they would not only command the 
gratitude of the Queen, but secure preferment; and 
at the same time give contentment to the discontent- 
ed millions who believe themselves the victims of a 
system of oppression equalled only by the tariff 
law of 1842. 

But, sir, | do not design to leave this question 
here. Itis maintained that “high duties make low 
prices” by those who occupy high places before the 
country, and possess, in some degree, the public 
confidence. Many honest men are deceived, and 
consequently misled, by this absurd dogma. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to examine the doctrine a little 
more closely. 

Sir, labor and interest upon money are the ele- 
ments of production. The amount of each necessa- 
ry to produce a given article, constitutes the intrin- 
sic value of that article; and, at this day, with the im- 
provement of machinery, and cheapness of labor, 
every article is produced at the lowest possible cost. 
If, then, an entire system of free trade existed with 
all the world, every article of consumption would be 
obtained at its intrinsic value, which consists in just 
compensation for labor, and interest upon money 
used in its production. I admit the law of supply 
and demand would occasionally produce temporary 
vibrations from this point of value. But if, at any 
time, the supply was too great for the demand, or 
the demand greater than the supply, a diminished 
production in the one case, or an increased produc- 


= 


tion in the other, would soon restore the equilibri- 
um, ard cure the evil. Hence we may calculate 
with great certainty, that no article of production, 
where competition is free to all the world, can re- 


Now, sir, both these positions cannot be true. They. 
either imposed upon the credulity of his constitu- | 


on the gullibility of this House. Gentlemen must | 
conform their action to theory, orcease to command | 


if 
i 


} 


- tain this fact? 


considerable period of time. : Yeas, 
Now, sir, every article of production’ must bring, 
when sold, its intrinsic value: that is, it must-indem- 


‘nify the producer not only for his labor, but interest 


upon capital used in its production; ‘otherwise the: 


producion must stop; or ruin:to the producer would 
è the consequence. ~ Aon iy ae 
_ To illustrate: suppose a bolt of cloth manufactured 
in Europe cost, in producing it, including transpor- 
tation to this country, $100: if this government im- 
pose atax of 50 per cent. upon this cloth, ‘which 
amounts to $50, it could not be deducted from the 
value of that cloth, because’ that would reduce the 
` price of the article 50 per cent. below the actual cost 
of producing it; and to sell at that price would result 
in ruin to the producer. What, then,is the conse- 
quence? . If the demand for gloth in this: market be 
so great that it will bring, when sold, a price which 
will pay the duty and still indemnify the producer, 
it willbe sold in our market; but the -duty in this 
case becomes an element of cost to the consumer, 
and increases the price to him just 50 per cent.—the 
exact amount of the duty imposed by. government. 
But if the demand for cloth in our market is ‘insuffi- 
cient for this purpose, the cloth is excluded, and 
seeks a market elsewhere. How are we to ascer- 
Į answer, by your custom-house re- 


ceipts. If revenue be actually collected upon the 


bolt of cloth, the price of that article must be in- 


creased by.the duty., But if the cloth is excluded 
from our market by increased duty, no revenue is 
collected. It therefore follows, that the doctrine that 


“high duties miake low prices” is an absurd dogma, 


originating in the distempered fancy of some in- 
terested monopolist. oe be - 
What is the object of a duty when raised above’ 
the revenue standard? It is to protect some branch: 
of “home industry,” as it is called: against what?— 
low prices. If the duty imposed by government 
doe s not increase the price of the foreign article 
upon which it is laid, what protection against low. 
»rices does it afford the domestic article which comes. 
in competition with the foreign article? None earth- 
ly. Take, for example, a.hat, which can be manu- 


factured in Europe and brought to this country: and’ `: 
sold for $3. Against the low price of this foreign hat - 


the domestic hat maker-asks protection.. Govern- 
ment, to meet his wishes, imposes a tax of one dol- 
lar upon the foreign hat. Now, if this tax of $1 
does not increase the cost of the foreign hat, it will 


still be sold for $3; and, for the life of me, I cannot. 


see how the domestic hat maker is protected by the 
duty. But if the $1 tax imposed by government be- 
comes an element of cost, it increases the price of 
the foreign hat to #4; and then it is yery obvious 
the domestic hat maker is protected to the amount 
of one dollar. 
ed by government, the domestic hat maker 
could have sold his hat for but $3, that being the 
price of the foreign hat, supposing the wearer of 
hats would purchase the cheapest article; but the 
value of the foreign hat having been increased by 


If the duty, had not been impos- 


the duty to $4, the domestic hat can be sold for $4° 


also. If, then, I am correct in this view of the sub- 
ject, the doctrine contended for by the advocates of 
the protective policy presents a palpable contradic- 
tion. Ist. We are told high duties must be Jaid 
upon imports to protect the domestic manufacturer 
against the low price of foreign goods. 2d.’ We'are 
told that high duties make low prices.. What a pal- 
pable contradiction an} gross absurdity! -Yet:such 
is the nonsense to which the advocates of error al- 
ways resort to sustain a question, condemned by 
reason, justice, and the plainest principles of com- 
mon sense. I dismiss this branch of the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now repelled the slander at- 
tempted to be palmed off upon the country, that 
the democratic party are in favor of an entire sys 
tem of free trade. ‘I have also demonstrated that a 
revenue duty of 20 per cent., added to the incident- 
al expenses of bringing goods from Europe to 
America, affords ample incidental protection to the 
domestic manufacturer; and that the tariff bill of 
1842 plunders labor and fosters capital; that it dis-* 
criminates odiously against the poor, by levying 
high duties upon necessaries, and in favor of. thè 
rich, by laying low duties upon luxuries; and, there- 
fore, ought to be repealed. The fallacious. doctrine 
that “high duties make low prices,” I have also 
exposed.. Itnow only remains for me.to charac- 
terize the tariff bill of 1842 as it. deserves to be 


characterized, and trace its” consequences to-a con~, 


clusion, if not repealed. 


Sir, that is an odious bill—a. legislative monster’. 
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it is.the hideous offspring of a stolen embrace .be- 
tween southern whigery and New-England federal- 
ism: it was eonceived in iniquity and born in ‘sin, 
and now remains upon your statute-book the re- 
corded evidence of your legislative prostitution... It 
is the debased prototype of the English system of 
taxation, which is thus described by the Edinburgh 
Review. - This is the picture: i á 


“Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, | 


or covers the back, or is placed under the foot. ‘Taxes npon 
everything which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel,’ smell, or 
taste. Taxes upon warmth. light, and locomotion: ‘Taxes 
on everything ou earth, and the waters wider the earth; on 
everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home. 
‘Taxes on the raw material; taxes on every fresh value that 
is added to it by the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce 
which pampers a man’s appetite, and the drug which re- 
stores. him to health; on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the brass 
nails of {he cotlin, and the ribands of the bride. At bed or 
board, levant or couchunt, We must pay. The schoolboy 
whips his taxed top; the beardless youch manages his taxed 
horse, with his taxed bridle, ona taxed road. The dying 
Englishman pours his medicine, which has paid 7 per cen- 
tum, into a spoon that pays 15 per centum: flings himself 
back upon his chiptz bed, which has paid 22 per centum; 
makes his will on an £ stamp, and expires in the arms of 
an apothecary, who has paid a license of-£100 for the privi- 
lege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
taxed from 2to 10 per ¢entum. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel. His 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble, 
and he isthen gathered to hix fathers, to be taxed no 
more.” , 


This isthe character of the bill, enormity, in- 
iquity, injustice, and oppression. ‘This being the 
case, its condemnation is insured; but, if not, what 
are to be the consequences upon the country? ‘The 
same that were produced in England. The same 
causes produce like’effects everywhere. Unlimited 
wealth and extreme poverty are the inevitable result 
of this system of bounties and oppression. Of the 
wealth ofthe privileged classes in England I need 
not speak. You know all about them. But to 
show the condition of the laborers in that proud and 
powerful nation, allow meto read ashort extract 
from an article published in Bronson’s Review, and 
attributed to the pen of Judge Carlton, of Louisiana, 
when on a-visitto England, and examining into the 
condition of the laborers of that country. This is 
the extract: 


‘Lentered a third cabin. Here the green earth smiled 
again, as didthe modest furze and glossy holly that felt not 
the approach of winter. The floor was much like the first. 
Near the middle sat the mother, peeling potatoes, which she 
threw into a pot at her side, half filled with water. F intro- 
duced iy kalkon every such occasion, by saying that | came 
from beyond the seas, and wished to inform my countryinen 
how the laborers lived in England. Sixpence brought forth 
willing answers, which 1 put without stint. How many 
ehildren have you? ‘Hight? What did they feed upon this 
morning? ‘Potatoes? What will you give them for din- 
ner? “These potatoes yon see me peeling? Nothing else? 
‘No! nothing else” Have you no meat, no milk, no butter 
forthem? She made uo reply, fixed her eye upon them, 
and sobbed aloud, But her countenance soon brightened into 
a smile, andshe said witha clear voice, “Thank God, salt 
is cheap” Buther jey was a transient beam; for her eyes 
again overflowed as she showed me her eldest daughter, 
fourteen years of age, whom she made rise to her feet. Her 
tattered garments scarcely concealed her sex: it left her bare 
to the knees behind, while it dangled to the ground in front. 
Sho blushed deeply, (for want had not extinguished the med- 
esty of matare,) as the mother drew aside the rags that cov- 
ered her snowy skin. ‘These, said she,’ are all the clothes 
my ehild has; she can’t go to school in them, Kc. 

“Ig the corner ofthe chimney was an old man, sitting on 
his haunches, putting faggots to the fire intended to boil 
the potatoes. Who is that? ‘Itis old Mr, ; he has no 
home, and we lethim stay withus? He was eighty years 
of age, and partook with the children his portion of the pota- 
toes and salt, 

“Can your husband read? 
the Bible? ‘Can you read? 
school? , l 

“How many apartments are therein your house?” ‘Two, 
one below and another above? ‘May Igo up stairs? 
She was evidently unwilling; my guide gave me a dis- 
couraging look; J persevered, and ascended a dirty, rickety 
flight of steps toa chamber, where the whole family slept; 
neara narrow broken window stood. a wooden frame on 
four legs, on which wege Taid transverse Jaths that sup- 

orted a hed of oat-chaft, sowed up ina dirty tattered sack, 
over which was spread a coarse woollen sheet almost black; 
upon which lay two pillow of straw, and a thick striped 
coverlet worninto holes. Another sack of chaff lay on the 
floorina corner, over which was stretched a sort of blanket 
torn lo rags, Here slept all the children, except the two 
youngest, who lay with their parents. The fate of the old 
man at night was not made known ta me, nor did I in- 

C. 

othe furniture of the apartment below consisted of a 
stool, on which the mother sat; a box occupied as a seat by’ 
the eldest daughter; two broken chairs, unsafe for either 
my guide ormyself; fourteen or fifteen articles of crockery 
of fractured plates, saucers and cups; a tea-pot, two or three 
small iron vessels for cooking, and ajbroad table, sustained 
by diagonal bars fastened with nails. On the wall, under a 
broken piece of plate glass, hung a white napkin, fringed 


‘He can read the easy part of 
‘No, 1 never went to 


at the bottom, the only testimonial ofneatness that ‘poverty. 


gould afford) The whole chattel estate, inclading the ap 


parel of man, wife and “children, could not be sold for ten 


` dollars. 4 
“All communications from lord to tenant are. received 
with the most degrading servility. The poor man is half 


s 


annihilated; with cap in hand, body bent, and down-cast 
eyes, he articulates unceasingly, my lord; no; my lord; yes, 
my lord; your lordship—with an awe due to divinity rather 
than man.” ~- ` 


This, sir, is the condition to which the protective 
policy in England has reduced the English laborer; 
and to the same condition of degradation and misery 
shall. we be reduced, if this iniquitous polity 1s 
continued in America. It is not tobe the work of. 
an hour or of a day. No; it will require years of 
misrule and ‘oppression. . Of our money you now 
daily plunder us; but thank God! the spirit of Amer- 
ican freedom still burns brightly upon the altar of 
liberty; and let me tell you, not in boast, nor asa 
threat, but in calm sincerity, before I would see my 


children, my neighbor’ schildren, or my countrymen, - 


reduced to.the degraded condition of the British 
laborer, I would invoke. the aid-of one million of 
swords to leap from their scabbards, and drink deep 
the blood of the oppressor. Sir, are we to submit 
calmly to a policy which will eventually reduce us to 
that helpless condition? No, sir, submission is not 
to be thought of; it is not to be contemplated for one 
moment. What are our remedies? First, the'State 
veto; secondly, State legislation. I am not for an 
immediate application of either of those remedies; 
we expect relief from a returning sense of justice. 
The people have decided against a continuance of 
the protective policy by the election of Gov. Polk 
over Mr. Clay; and we expect their representatives 
to perform the duty assigned them. But if we are 
doomed to disappointment in this reasonable ex- 
pectation, we shall then take justice in onr own hands, 
and apply the remedy—not a State veto, but by a 
fair exercise of constitutional power by the States 
opposed to this policy. Let me tell the ad- 
vocates of the protective policy, they are not 
so secure as they deem themselves. We 
fecl that, like the children of Israel, we have 
escaped the dangers of captivity, and are now 
standing upon the summit of Mount Pisgah, in full 
view of the promised land. We offer you a duty of 
30 per cent. if found necessary for revenue; and all 
of the incidental protection it affords. If you reject 
that, then we will foree you down to the lowest 
point at which sufficient revenue for the support of 
government can be collected. How is this to be 
done? Each State opposed to the tariff bill of 1842 
will take up that hill, and tax the sales within their 
own limits, of each domestic article sought to be pro- 
tected, higher than the tariff bill of 1842 taxes simi- 
lar articles from abroad. By this means the foreign 
will be cheaper than the domestic article; and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, will be consumed in preference. 
When this is done, forced upon us by your avarice 
and folly, you will have lost the market of every 
State opposed to the protective policy; and then, in- 
terest (the only argument to which you are sensible) 
will suggest the necessity of a recovery of the mar- 
ket, at the expense of a reduction of the duty. But 
we deprecate the necessity which may force us to 
carry Into execution this remedy for our wrongs. 
Had you not better do us justice (it is all we asi) 
than to force upon us the adoption of either of these 
remedies? Modify the tariff bill of 1842; bring it 
down to a revenue standard; do that, and agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and all the great in 

terests of the country, will prosper and flourish; hap- 
piness and contentment will again pervade the land; 
the country will again teem with plenty and univer- 
sal prosperity. Do but this simple act of justice to 
the majority of the American people, and “philoso- 
phy will again rise in the sky of your Franklin, and 
patriotism rekindle at the urn of your Washington.” 


SPEECH OF MR. SAMPLE, 


OF INDIANA, 

Inthe House of Representatives; January 10, 1845—On 
the joint resolutions for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. - 

Mr. SAMPLE said he considered it as very 
doubtful whether he should be able to present any- 
thing new, either on the question of the constitu- 
tionality or expediency of the proposed annexation; 
but having had the fortune (whether good or bad, 
he knew not) to get the floor, he now gave notice to 
all other gentlemen who were so anxious to follow 


him, that, as he labored under. indisposition, it was- 


highly probable he should not occupy the entire 


hour allowed him by the rule. / 
This question was new—new so far as regarded 


` the power of the House to acquire foreign territory. 


For his own part, he denied utterly that the mere 
legislative power-of the government, as exercised by 
the two Houses, was competent to incorporate for-- 
eign territory into`the American Union. Mr. S. 
and those associated with him in opposing the 
measure, had waited to hear an argument proving 
‘the power of the national legislature over this. sub- 
‘ject; but they had heard no argument. They had, 
indeed, heard the advocates of the plan, or:some of 
them, declare that have Texas they would, at any 
~rate and by any means. What sort of. argument 
this was, he should not say. iy ae 
_The gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Doua.ass,} it 
order to avoid the argument, had cited the.constitu> 
tional power of Congress to admit new States, and 
insisted that Congress had the power to acquire ter-. 
“ritory as incidental to that power. Now, Mr. 8. 
considered in this matter that the power to admit terri- 
tory wasthe main question; because, when the territo- 
was once admitted, the admission of new States 
would follow as a matter of course, under the pow- 
er contained and expressed in the constitution; be- 
cause, as he should.presently show, it was presup- 
posed in the convention called for the formation of., 
the constitution that we had the territory out of , 
which to make the new States then contemplated.. 
The gentleman from Illinois contended that the pow-. 
er to raise and support armies and navies, and to pay 
the debts of the United States, included the power to 
provide all necessary means to do this as incidental to 
the granted power. This was very true; but those 
means must themselves be obtained in conformity with 
the constitution. The gentleman might as well have 
said that, the nation being in debt, it was theright and 
duty of the House to provide means to pay the debt; 
and, as an incidental power to provide the means, 
Congress would have. the right to authorize an 
armed force to take out of the banks or the coffers 
of individuals as much money as would effect the 
object. The gentleman would not contend for this; 
because the means used would be unlawful: then so 
in this case, the power to acquire new territory b 
Congress was not incidental to the power to admit 
new States, because it was unknown to the Consti-. 
tution. The gentleman from Alabama. [Mr. Ber- | 
ser] reminded the House of the Virginia resolutions ` 
of 1798 as a just exposition of democratic doctrine. 
To this statement Mr. 8. fully assented; and. the 
Virginia doctrine was, that powers not granted. by 
the constitution to the Congress could not be exer. 
cised by it. And he then asked where was the pow- 
er in the constitution to acquire foreign territory? - 

Another gentleman [Mr. Wexier] had told the 
House that this power appertained to Congress as 
an incident of sovereignty. Mr. S. freely admitted 
that it was an attribute of sovereignty to acquire ter- 
ritory. We might acquire it by discovery, by con- 
quest, or by treaty; but the powers granted by the 
constitution were by it distributed among different 
departments of government, each of which acts ex- 
clusively ints own sphere. And this power of ac- 
quiring territory belonged, not to the legislative de- 
partment of the government, but was confided to the 
treaty-making power. 

The powers of the government had been distrib- 
uted by the people to their appropriate depositaries: 
the executive to the President; the judiciary to the 
courts; the legislative to Congress; and the treaty- 
making power to the President and Senate. The 
powers of the Congress were pointed out in the 
constitution, and were purely legislative; they con- 
sisted in providing for the public defence, for the 
public welfare, for the punishment of offences, &c., 
and were strictly confined to our domestic polity. 
Congress had power to declare war, but.it could not 
make a treaty of peace. It was a rule anda prae- 
tice of the Jaws of nations, as ancient ‘as nations 
themselves, that all intercourse between different 
powers was carried on through their respective ex- 
ecutives—that all engagements, contracts, compacts, 
and cessions were made by the treaty-making pow- 
er; and there was no peculiarity.in the form of our 
government requiring us to depart from this estab- 
lished rule; but, on the contrary, the convention, 
acting with a direct view to this. usage, had commit- 
ted the treaty-making power to the President and 
Senate, and not to the Congress. The peaceable ac- 
quisition of foreign territory was a matter of con- 
tract with the nation ceding it to us, and it must of 
necessity be acquired by the treaty-making power: 
be exercised exclusively by the President and Sen- 
ate, and“not by the legislative power of the govern- 
ment. In our intercourse with foreign nations, the 
treaty-making power alone represented the sover- 
eignty of the nation, while the legislative power way 
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eonfined to the management of our municipal con- 
CERN. o ‘ 

Treaties, by~ the constitution, were made “su- 
preme laws” of the land, and they were beyond the 
réach of mere legislative action: acts. of Congress 
Were- subject to repeal and modification from time to 

time,.as the whim or caprice of the popular opinion 
mightincline; thence the means whereby we acquire 
territory should be and were fixed and stable, and 
beyond the fluctuations to which they would be sub- 
ject by simple legislation. The annexation, there- 
fore, of Texas, or any other foreign territory, by an 
act of Congress, would be an assumption of sov- 
ereignty not warranted by the congtitution, would 
be void and not obligatory and binding, either upon 
the States of this Union or upon the people. 

We could treat for foreign territory, because this 
had become now our settled policy; but at first Mr. 
Jefferson and the strict constructionists of that day 
denied this power even by treaty, and Mr. Jefferson 
interceded with his friends to obtain an amendment 
of the’ constitution to authorize the acquisition of 
Louisiana. | The acquisition of that territory was.a 
great question of public policy. Mr. S, did not re- 
gret that the power had in that case Leen exercised, 
because it was a case of the highest necessity. It 
secured to us the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
settled the boundary which went to protect the com- 
merce of the West. 
deeply:convinced of its being beyond the constitu- 
tion, that. in his letter to Mr. Lincoln of the 30th 
August, 1803, he went so far as to propose the form 
of an amendment to the constitution expressly to 
provide for cases Of that description. 

Mr. S. now. read from Mr. Jefferson’s letter to 
Mr. Lincoln, as follows: 

“On further consideration, as to the amendment of our 
constitution respecting Louisana, I have thought it better, 
instead of enumerating the powers which Congress may ex- 
ercise, to give them the same powers they have as to other 
‘portions of the Union generally, and to enumerate the spe- 
cial exceptions in some such form as the folowing: ‘Louisi- 
ana, as ceded by France to the United States, is made a part 
of the United States; its white inhabitants shall be citizens, 
and stand, as to their rights and obligations, on the same 
footing with other citizens ofthe United States in analogous 
situations,save only that, as to the portion thereof lying north 
of an east and west line drawn through the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas river, no new State shall be established, nor any 
grants of land made cther than to Indians, in exchange for 
equivalent portions of land occupied by them, until an 
amendment of the constitution shall be made-for these pur- 
poses, 

“Florida also, whenever it may be rightfully obtained, 
shall become a part of the United States; its white inhabit- 
ants shall thereupon he citizens, and shall stand, as to their 
rights and obligations, on the same footing with other citi- 
zens of the United States in analogous situations. 

“I quote this for your consideration, observing that the 
Jess that is said about any constitutional difficulty the bet- 
ter, and that it will be desirable for Congress to do what is 
necessary in silence.”—-Vol.4, p. 1, ‘ 

Again: Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Breck- 
enridge of the 12th August, 1803, in relation to the 
same subject, says: 

“The constitution has made no provision for our hoiding 
foreign territory, still less for incorporating foreign na- 
tions into our Union. The executive, in seizing the fugi- 
tive occurrence which so much advances the good of their 
country, have done an act beyond the constitution.”—Vol. 
3, p. 512. 


The same doubts were entertained with regard to 
the admission of Florida, and the amendment was 
intended to cover that case also, but Mr. Jetferson 

„advised that the thing should be managed quietly and 
silently. Mr. S., however, should not dispute at 
this day the power ofthe President and the Senate 
to make treaties for the acquisition of territory; but 
beyond that limit he could not go. The annexing 
of a foreign nation to our government, even by trea- 
ty, was quite another question; and when that ques- 
tion properly arose; no doubt the treaty- making 
power would properly settle it, 

But yet another gentleman had produced a reason 
worthy of notice, and equally strong with those to 
which he had already referred, to show that this 
House had the power to annex Texas by joint res- 
olution; and it was this: that we had a whig Senate, 
which had already negatived the Texas treaty, and 
therefore a resort to the legislative power being the 
only remaining mode to effect the object, Congress 
had the right todo it. This was a new mode of 
settling constitutional questions, Viz: by a hop, skip, 
and jump over the constitution. Among the nega- 
tive votes by which the treaty had been rejected in 
the Senate, were to be found those of the most dis- 
tinguished apostles of democracy in that body. He 
need not enumerate their names, because they were 
known to every body. : . 

Mr.’ S. insisted. that all contracts between nation 


Yet Mr. Jefferson.had been.so - 


and nation must be effected by the treaty power 
alone. No instance could be produced-in which 
they had ever been made by simple legislation. The 
powers assigned to the legislature had respect only 
to the domestic concerns of the government; there 
the legislation of Congress must stop, because the 
constitution allowed it to proceed no further... It was 
undoubtedly true, however, that Congress must act 
in concurrence with. the treaty power in appropriat- 
ing the money-requisite to. carry treaty stipulations 
into effect.” ca gots wag Te: ; 
But there was- another question connected with 
this matter. to which Mr. S.-would invite the atten- 
tion of gentlemen. Suppose this measure: should 
carry, and it should be decided that, by the vote of 
Congress, ‘legas could be annexed ‘to the United 
States: Mr. S. knew of no act which Congress 
could do that Congress was not capable of undoing. 
Suppose the party now in power should annex 
Texas, and hereafier, by a revolution in politics, 
such as this country had so frequently witnessed, 
the party how opposed to the measure should come 
into power and repeal the law: he wanted to know 
-what would become of the union between: the two 


| countries. The act of legislation was the only ce- 


ment which held the two.together. Legislation 
might separate them again. What stability, then, 
could there be as to the ex'ent of our territory, or 
the position of its boundaries? Public opinion was 
now said to demand the annexation; but public opin- 
ion might change. It is said the people of Texas 
are sovereign and independent. If so, they have 
intrusted to their legislators only such powers as 
were hecessary for their government and welfare as 
a distinct and sovereign people.. The resolutions 
under consideration provided that the union should 
be perfect after their passage here, and “after the 
supreme authorities of Texas should have formally 
agreed to these resolutions.” Now, here was a 
proposihon attempting to confer on the legislators of 

exas (who were the “supreme authorities”) a 
power not conferred upon them by their charter of 
government; for it was contrary to the innate princi- 
ples and the forms of all republican governments 
that the legislatures should usurp the powers of 
sovereignty. They were alone of the people, and 
there alone did they abide. Then, if sovereignty 
was with the people of Texas, how could their le- 
gislaters deprive them of it? And how could legis- 
lation attach them to another nation by mere legis- 
lative enactment, as is here proposed? These ques- 
tiotis applied to Texas just as well as they did to 
the United States. Texian legislation could no more 
take away the sovereignty of the Texian people, 
than American legislation could take away the sov- 
ereignty of the American people. Mr. S. denied 
both. 

He should now proceed to show that it was not 
the design of the framers of the constitution that any 
such construction should be given to the third sec- 
tion of the fourth. article as was now sought to be 
putuponit. He would show that there was nota 
word or syHable in that clause, nor.so much as a 
thought in the brains of those who framed the con- 
stitution, to extend it beyond the admission of 
States formed from our own territory, the sove- 
reignty over which was secured by the treaty with 
Great Britain in 1783. On the 29th May, 1787, 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, introduced in conven- 
tion the programme of a form of government, con- 
tained in a series of resolutions. The tenth of these 
resolutions read as follows: 

“Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 
mission of States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether from a voluntary junction of govern- 
ment aud territory or otherwise, with the consent of a num- 
ber of voices in the national legislature less than the 
whole.” 

This resolution went to the Committee of the 
Whole, and by that committee was reported back 
in the same words; and on debating it, Mr. Madi- 
son said: . ` 

“The prospect of many new States to the w estward was 
another consideration of importance,” ke. 

On the 26th of July these resolutions were com- 
mitted to a Committee of Detail, the 10th in the pre- 
cise form as above; and on the 6th of August the 
committee reported back to the convention a form 
of a constitution based principally on Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s resolutions, the 17th article of which pro- 
vided that “new States lawfully constituted and es- 
tablished within the limits of the United States may 
be admitted,” &c. sane 

Afterwards, when this form, submitted by the 
Committee of Detail, was under consideration, every 


member who debated ‘the clause providing for: the 
admission of “new States” into the Union spoke of 


‘them as to be formed ör as formed out of thé territo- 


yy then within the limits of thé United'States. Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris, in reply to. arguments: of other 
members of the convention, said. “he did not‘wish 
to bind down the legislature to admit western States 
on the terms here stated.) °° 057° * fit 
Mr, Madison ‘insisted “thatthe -western. States 


‘neither would nor ought-to Submit to a union, which 


degraded them from an equal, rank with ‘the ‘other 
States.” ; E E R i 
After considerable. debate in the convention on 
the proposition to admit “new States” ito the 
Union, and which was treated and spoken of by all 
who took part in the discussion as one to admit the 
‘new States” outof our then existing territory, on 


Mr. Morris’s motion the 17th article, as. reported 


by the Committee of Detail, was modified to read 
asit now stands in the constitution. pe 

Mr. S. would call the attention of gentlemen’ to 
these remarks and to the. phraseology of the propo- 
sitions themselves; they show plainly what the con- 
vention intended. Here is presented a concise view 
of the doings of the convention, in which no men- 
tion is made of foreign territory; hor; in the whole ` 
elaborate action of the convention on the subject, is 
there a word or. syllable, thought or act, by’which 
we can infer that the convention intended’ the in- 
corporation of foreign territory or foreign states in- 
to the Union. . If it had so intended, who did it 
not employ carefully: the term new Sta‘es, and its 
members invariably speak of them as arising out of 
the “western” country? lt will, thus,be seen that, 
while no express: power is, in terms granted in the 
constitution to annex foreign ‘territory, the histor 
of its formation forbids the idea that any suc 
power was intended to be granted. Í 

Mr. S. said it must be evident, if the old mode of 
construction was pursued, namely, to resort to the 
intention. of the framers to decide on the ‘true pur- 
port of the instrument, that not one word in'this 
clause was intended to refer to any other territory 
but that within the mits of the Union. |v 

It had been contended during this debate that, as 
Vermont had been admitted into the Union after 
she was in the enjoyment of a constitution, ‘and 
was already a sovereign and independent State, 
therefore, on the same principle and under this prê- 
cedent, we might. admit Texas. But, in reply to 
that argument, Mr. S. would show that the case of 
Vermont was in the contemplation of the conven- 
tion when this article respecting the admission of 
new States was adopted, and that it was framed 
with-an express view to the admission of Vermont. 
Mr. S. here read the following extract: © 05. 

“On the 30th of August, when.the 17th article (reported 
as before stated) was under consideration, Dr. Johnson 
moved to insert the words ‘hereafter formed or’ after the 
words ‘shall be,’ in the substitute for.article 17% (the more 
clearly,’ says Mr. Madison, ‘to save Vermont, as being al- 
ready formed into a State, from a dependence on the consent 
of New York for her admission.’) The motion was agreed 
to.” A t 

This provision, made in convention with a direct 
view to the admission of Vermont into.the Union, 
cannot, by even a forced construction, be made to 
apply to the subject now under consideration. 

Immediately ofter the clause for the admission of 
new States follows the provision for ‘disposing of 
and making all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” Showing very plàinly what sort 
of “new States,” were intended in the foregoing 
clause. Here was the whole matter. The power 
did not relate to foreign territory in any view of it. 
The very idea was not in the minds either of those 
who proposed the clause, or those who debated it, 
or those who finally adopted it. 

But it has been contended that ihe measure now 
proposed would not be the annexation of new terri- 
tory, butthe reannexation of territory which ‘had 
once been ours, and of which we had been wrong- 
fully deprived by the blunders of a former adminis- 
tration. Now, Mr. S., for one; was :a nan ‘who, 
when a bargain was made, was willing to-live by the 
terms of it. The United States and Spain had been 
chaffering, and mutually claiming, ‘and each, en- 
deavoring to get the better of the: other in ‘the na- 
tional bargain they were about to, make. Spain 
urged the Mississippi river as the eastern boundary 
of the disputed territory, and the United States con” 
tended that the Rio Dek Norte was. the: western 
boundary. -And after the usual preliminaries which 
accompanied all bargain-making, they final settled 
down upon terms towhich both would agi go. Those 
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terms were embodied in the treaty of 1819. No 
cession of. territory was, by this treaty, made to 
Spain. The treaty was never so designed. When 
cession was really meant, as in the casé of Florida, 
tie express words of cession. were used, whereby 
Spain relinguished her sovereignty. over that terri- 
tory. to the United States. Butin regard to Louis- 
iana no such expressions were inserted; but terms 
were employed resembling those of a quit-claim in- 
. tended to. bind title. We made such a quit-claim; 

we received such an ‘one; we consummated such a 
bargain. Yet now, ona mere after-thought, and 
because we should like the territory, we were asked 
to seize it, and call the act reannexation: Such a 
proceeding was not honest, nor honorable, nor just; 
and Mr. S. had been heartily glad: to hear such an 
idea disclaimed by the gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Brtsnn,] and the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Doverass.] >? . 

What would be the effect of this measure on our 
foreign relations’. Mr, S. contended that the posi- 
tion of the United States in relation to the rest of 
this continent would be safer without Texas than 
with it. Let the subject be put in a military ora 
commercial point of view, or considered under any 
other aspect, still Mr. S. was clearly of the opinion 
that Texas was a greater protection to us as, she 
now stood than if she wss ours. Invasion by the 
British through Texas to New Orleans has been 
held up in terrorem, as raw-head and bloody-bones 
to frighten us into annexation. But should Texas 
remain independent, as Mr. S. trusted in God she 
would, and should ever unite, by an alliance with a 
power which was often spoken of as our natural 
enemy, how was she to invade us? Would the 
British land an army on the Gulf coast, and march 
four hundred miles across the country to the banks 
of the Arkansas river, and then make their way 
down that stream? How many of them would ever 
reach New Orleans? No; they would never at- 
tempt such a thing; and he thought Texas was a 
better barrier to our territory as sae now stood. 
Sho is peopled by our people, and uninterrupted 
peace. may be confidently expected to subsist be- 
tween the two countries; and, in the event of a war 
between us and any of the great powers of the 
world, invasion could not, be apprehended through 
and by the, Texas territory; for, by the law of na- 
tions, no power could lawfully pass through her ter- 
ritory while she is at peace with us, for the purpose 
of invading ours. 

But Mr. S. had another reason why he opposed 
this measure. He did so, that he might keep in 
check that spirit of national aggrandisement and of 
ropagandism which was every day manifesting 

itself here. Had it not been openly proclaimed b 
a gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Berser] that it 
would not be long before the banner of this nation 
would float in all the pride of triumph. over the 
palaces of the Montezumas. What! Had this 
country caught the spirit of conquest? If so, it had 
reached its meridian. Our true policy was peace. 
The same temptations which now led us to ‘Texas 
would lead us on to Mexico. Sir, true religion and 
freedom can never be propagated by the sword. 
The one is not of God, nor the other of true liberty. 
Our tive policy is to cultivate the arts of peace, not 
of war. We have, since our organization as a gov- 
ernment, prospered beyond any precedent in history. 
By pursuing our former straight-forward honest pol- 
icy we will continue to prosper} but if we forsake 
that policy, and betake ourselves to the acquisition . 
of dominion by aggression and conquest, a spirit 
will gradually and permanently infuse itself into our 
people and institutions which will inevitably end in 
military despotism. 

The ery to-day was that we must annex Texas, 
in orderto extend the area of freedom. Yes; and 
there was another area to be extended. We were 
to extend the area of freedom by enlarging the 
boundaries of slavery. There was no other neces- 
sity for the acquisition of Texas, nor could any 
other be pretended, but to gratify a policy by which 
here, in the nineteenth century, a nation boast- 
ing itself to be the freest upon the earth, was to- 
extend, perpetuate, and strongthen the institution of 
slavery. In saying this, Mr. S. did notspeak at ran- 
dom. Now, as longas thè institution of slavery 
was regarded as a domestic one, and was confined 
exclusively to the States where it now existed, Mr. 
S. had nothing to do with it. The subject did not 
belong to the free States. He was prepared, and so 
were they, to stand by the guaranties and compro- 
mises of the constitution, withall the disadvantages 
of the latter to the free States, Should the slave States 


l 


be invaded from abroad, or. should an’ insurrection 
arise within their own borders, Mr. S. stood ready 


_and felt himself bound to aid in. repelling the enemy, 


and in restoring domestic order. He loved the con- 
stitution, and was- willing to’ abide by it as it was; 


~but when he was called upon, either as a: member of 


that House or as a private citizen, to go further, he 
should aet differently. Thatthe question of slave- 
ry, as here presented, was a political question, there 
could be no doubt. The nation had been‘told by 
the Secretary of State, in his ‘letter to the British 
minister, that it is a ‘political institution.” The 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C: J. INGER- 
SOLL,] speaking as chairman öf the Committee. on. 


Foreign Relations, and speaking nodoubt ex cathe- 
dra, told the House that this was a southern ques- 
tion—a ‘boundary question—a ‘slave question; and 
the House had been told by the gentleman from 
Ohio over. the way, [Mr. Wexer,] that if there 
was no other reason in favor of this measure than 
that it would strengthen. and sustain the institution 
of slavery, he would give it his vote. à 


Mr. S. said that then any remarks which he 
might make in regard to the question of slavery 
would in his opinion be germain to the subject under 
consideration. Far be it from him to speak a word 
or throw out an idea which should be productive of 
excitement; for one, he was heartily sorry that the 
subject was involved in or was necessary to be ad- 
veried'to atallas a part of this proposition. But 
what man, who had eyes and ears, must not know 
that such was the fact? The gentleman from Alaba- 
ma {Mr. Berser] had told the House that the 
slavery question necd not be agitated on this occa- 
sion, because the free States had a clear majority on 
that floor. That the sceptre had departed from the 
South, and that he never expected that it would be 
regained. We had a majority in this House, and 
no doubt would retain it here even if Texas be an- 
nexcd. The march of empire was westward, and 
the sceptre of power was every day passing into 
their grasp. They had a majority here, and were 
likely to have a still larger one; but would that be 
the case in the Senate if this project was consumma- 
ted? There the States were represented not on the 
ratio of population, but on the principle of their sov- 
ereignty; and, as sovereigns were equal, all the 
States were there equally represented. But confin- 
ing their view to the Senate alone, he would: call 
the attention of gentlemen to what would be the po- 
sition of the free States should this measure prevail. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dovexass] had 
inserted a proviso in his proposition (which was 
now before them in tke shape of an amendment to 
the resolutions brought into the House by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs) whereby slavery was to 
be confined in the Territory of Texas south of 364° 
of north latitude. This proposition had gone to the 
world, and to the uninitiated it bore with it the sem- 
blance of fairness. But let gentlemen examine it. 
The Texians claimed that their territory extended 
from the Gulf of Mexico in the 26th degree of north 
latitude north to the 42d degree. 
between the slave and free territory proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois would give 53 degrees of 
territory on the north out of which to form free 
States. 


Mr. S. said he desired to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the size and formation of this northern 
free territory, as exhibited to us by the map of 
Texas, which had been prepared expressly for this 
occasion and placed upon our tables, and upon which 
they might rely as being accurate. This free terri- 
tory had a width of five degrees of longitude on the 
south, extending from the western boundary of the 
United States to the Rio del Norte. This width is 
maintained north from one and one-half degree of 
latitude, until the eastern line struck the Arkansas 
river; the territory was then confined for some con- 
siderable distance between the Rio del Norte and the 
Arkansas, varying in width from probably fitty to 
eighty miles, and tefminated at the forty-second de- 
gree of latitude: the whole area comprising some 
fifty-five, or possibly sixty thousand square miles, 
the greater part of which was represented upon the 
map as a mountainous region. His calculation 
might not be perfectly accurate; but, according to 
his estimate, it did not contain over thirty thous- 
and square miles of arable land, and this was to be 
the whole “area of freedom,” not more than terri- 
tory sufficient for one good-sized State; while on the 
south we were to have some two hundred and thirty 
thousand square miles of slave territory; being equal 


to four such States as Illinois, and over six times as 


The dividing line. 


large as Indiana. Nor did the matter stop. here. 
There was now on the table a bill, reported by the 
Committee on the Territories, for the admission of 
Iowa and- Florida as States into the Union.. ‘The 
limits of Iowa, as presented by her convention, ex- 
ceeded sixty thousand. square miles, and, as he was 
informed by a gentleman ‘of. the Committee on the 
Territories, who has given the subject his attention, 
exceeded the limits of all New.York, and nearly 
half.of Pennsylvania; extending; too, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Missouri rivers from east to west, and 


‘north tothe St. Peters,: thereby preventing the.con- 


venient formation of a State west. of her on the 
Missouri, and north of her on the Mississippi. Iowa, 
when admitted, would -be a free State, and would 
bethe- first one formed out of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. Now, let gentlemen look at the proposition 
for the admission of Florida, which was to be a slave 
State, and whose constitution even prohibits her 
ligislature from passing any law permitting the eman- 
cipation of slaves. Shé had an area of fifty-three 
thousand square miles; much of her surface included 
vast swamps, sands, and everglades; so that thirty 
thonsand square miles would not. probably be an 
under-estimate of her arable land; and yet by the 
bill reported by the Committee on the. Territories 
she was to be admitted with the privilege, here- 
after, upon attaining a given number of inhabitants, 
of forming herself into two States. - Mr. S. called 
the attention of western, gentlemen to this subject. 
He wished to know whether they would endorse and 
lend their aid to such proceedings? whether they 
would silently see western territory thus carved up 
into such prodigious States, and ina form and a 
manner, too, which forbade the prospect hereafter 
of forming convenient States out of the remaining 
territory? Was this to be borne? Was it tobe 
submitted to in silence? It was folly to attempt to 
conceal this matter; insidiously as it had crept upon 
us, the object was too clear to be mistaken. There 
was the record; two slave States were to be formed 
out of Florida, and Towa, with a far greater extent 
of territory, abounding with the richest soil, capa- 
ble of sustaining fivefold the population of Florida, 
is formed into one free State. Mr, S. called upon 
the free States to look upon this issue, as‘disclosed 
by the records before them, and to say whether they 
were disposed to suffer Texas to be admitted, and 
thus secure to the slave States the perpetual control 
of the United States Senate, and thereby bring to 
bear upon the nation their peculiar notions in regard 
to the political economy of this nation? 


Mr. S. said he had thus plainly, and he trusted 
temperately, presented some of his views on this 
question, and he would take occasion to say that 
they were delivered with no unkind feelings towards 
his brethren of the South; for he entertained no feel- 
ings but those of kindness towards them; but he saw 
in this question a struggle for precedence and power 
in the administration of the affairs of the govern- 
ment, and he could not for a moment hesitate what 
course to pursue—which was, to represent the views 
of his people. i 

Mr. 8. said that his time had nearly expired; and 
he now found that he had laid out more work than 
he could possibly accomplish in the hour allotted by 
the rule to be occupied by a member in debate. 
There were other points in this question to which 
he would have liked to give a passing notice 
namely, the relative wealth, population, &c. of the 
slaveholding and free States; the responsibilities we 
should incur by the annexation of Texas through 


' her war, her debts, and her treaties with other na- 


tions, all of which would attach to us; but he must 
forbear at this time to discuss them. 


Mr. S., in conclusion, said that it was related by 
Mr. Madison that, in the room occupied by the con- 
vention which formed our constitution, and immedi- 
ately behind the president's chair, was a painting of 
a rising sun; that during the time of the signing of 
the constitution by the members, Dr. Franklin called 
the attention of some of the gentlemen who were 
near him to this picture, and observed that it was dif- 
ficult in the painter’s art to. distinguish between a 
rising and a setting sun; and that he had often, du- 
ring their deliberations, doubted whether this one 
was rising or setting; but that he was then convinced 
that it was arising sun. Yes (said Mr. S.) that sun 
has been long in the ascendant, shedding his reful- 
gent rays upon a free, happy, and prosperous peo- 
ple; but if this deed of violence be done to that con- 
stitution over which he rose so brightly, and has 
shone so gloriously, it will be the signal for him to 
set, never again to rise. 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Henl iy. 


SPEECH OF ‘MR. HENLEY, 
>- OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, December 22, 1844— 


On the bill for the collection, safekeeping,- and ` 


disbursement of the public moneys... o”, 

Mro HENLEY said he had no desire to go into 
an investigation of the causes which led to the glo- 
rious political victory lately. achieved by the demo- 
cratic-party—that party to which he was proud to 
belong; nor was he ambitious to enter into debate 
here at any time, for he had perceived that speeches 
made upon that floor had but little weight there or 
elsewhere; but if the time of the House must be 
occupied in that manner, he would take the liberty 
to use a small share of it, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hunt] has 
said that, at the time of the Baltimore convention, 
or prior to it, the democratic party had determined 
to have anew man and new measures. Now tbat 
gentleman must have known well that no new 
measures were adopted. by the Baltimore conven- 
tion, save onc; and that on an emergency which had 
at that time arisen, which did not conflict with a 
single principle of democracy; but, on the contrary, 
was in perfect unison with every principle in our 
political creed. As to the fact which seems to haunt 
the gentleman and his party like Banquo’s ghost— 
viz: that. we did not choose to nominate Mr.: Van 
Buren—it was easily explained, and was in a great 
degree to be attributed to the whigs themselves. 
. They had pursued -him so long with such an unre- 
mitting flood of falsehood, slander, and. detraction, 
that’ the people, who are themselves always honest 
and confiding, were induced to give some credence 
to their statements. -The election was close at hand. 
‘There was not time enough intervening to counter- 
act the impression which had been, he frankly con- 
fessed, but too successfully made upon the public 
mind. We believed that we could elect Mr. Van 
Buren; but, to make assurance doubly sure, as so 
much depended upon the contest—as the very des- 
tinies of republican liberty hung upon that issue 
—we fancied (possibly without cause) that the 
prejudices against Mr. Van Buren were too 
strongly rooted to be removed in season for 
the election—therefore we chose a’ new man; and 
besides, we knew full well the habits and propen- 
sities of our opponents. We knew their desire in 
political contests to call to their aid the weapons of 
slander and detraction; we determined to take a 
man impervious to all their shafts; we determined to 
take a man-and rush him in before their favorite 
instruments of warfare could perform their office. 
But, sir, there was another thing which, I confess, 
had something to do with the choice of the Balti- 
more convention. Our opponents had marshalled all 
their forces, and had been training and drilling them 
for years against Mr. Van Buren; they had spent time 
and labor and money without stint, and with a zeal 
worthy a better cause, in manufacturing capital to 
operate against him; they had been laying away 
documents; they had literally piled Pelion upon 
Ossa in their store-house of capital—in their maga- 
zine of political ammunition for the campaign of 


1844.’ Their artillery was ready, the match was 


blazing, and they awaited only the action of our 
convention to “cry havoc,and let slip the dogs of 
of war;” but behold, when ‘that convention rose a 
new leader headed our columns—a new standard 
bearer bore-aloft our flag. They had lost their cap- 
ital; “Othello’s occupation was gone;” their small 
arms would not reach us, and their big guns were 
rendered useless. Hence their piteous wail, their 
anxious inquiry, “why did you not nominate Mr. Van 
Buren.” But the gentleman takes consolation in 
another thing about which he is equally at fault. 
Mr. Van Buren stands as high now in the estimation 
of the American democracy as he ever did; he has 
only been requested to stand aside for one equaly 
yet not more worthy, equally yet not more pure and 
Virtuous, equally yet not more devoted to our prin- 


ciples, but one on whom the swill tubs of federal. 


slander had not then been emptied, but who has 
since received a full share of their filthy contents, with 
an effect which should-deter the operators from 
similar efforts in future. The charge of tory- 
ism against the venerable ancestor of President 
Polk has recoiled upon the heads of its guilty prop- 
agators with a withering force and efficacy that 
makes them shrink from the very gaze of the high- 
minded and noble of all parties. This hyena-like 
resurrection of the hones of a revolutionary patriot— 
this unhallowed defamation of the name of Ezekiel 
Polk, who fought through the whole revolutionary 


struggle with a zeal and undaunted bravery equalled 
only by those who shared with him the same scenes 
of toil and danger, has received a rebuke atthe 
hands of the American people which must forever 
deter all whose hearts are base enough to prompt 
them to the perpetration of similar outrages. © 

Mr. H. would next advert tothe remark of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.. Senencx,] viz:—that 


-he (Mr. 8.] could see no ‘distinetion among demo- 


crats in making selections for office; that he had told 
his peaple the democracy ‘would be as likely to 
choose one man as another; and that he had particu- 


-larly cautioned-all the county-court:lawyers-of his 


acquaintance in the locofoco ranks to look out when- 
ever a democratic convention should be in ses- 
sion, for they might with as much propriety be put 
in nomination for the presidency as Mr. Polk had 
been. This is no new remark to me (said Mr. H.;) 
I have heard it before—heard it in the bar-rooms and 
upon the steamboats. It was but the other day a gen- 
tleman said to me: “Why, sir, this election shows 
that your party has no respect for great men; you 
could take up a constable and elect him.” ‘To this 
I replied, ‘‘Certainly, sir; and there are a great ma- 
ny constables whom I, and I doubt not a majority 
of the people, would vote forin preference to your 
‘great embodiment.” Now, Mr. H. would say to 
the gentleman from Ohio that there was more in 
these remarks than meets the eye. It carries us back 
to the true principles which divide the parties; it 
shows that while we look to great principles as the 
beacon-light which guides us onward, they are fol- 
lowing the blind lead of men; that while we. draw 
our lessons from the experience and wisdom of the 
past, and the example and advice of our republi- 
can fathers, they are passively following in the 
train of partisan leaders, and denouncing the 
democracy as progressive democrats. There is 
is nothing (said Mr. H.) in which the parties 
differ so widely asin their estimation of men. For 
one, sir, I reject all those ideas of nobility, or even 
great superiority, among certain families or connec- 
tions. I believe there is far less difference in the 
capacity and mental ability of men than is supposed 
to exist, even by many of my own party. y in- 
tercourse with ihe people (and it has been with all 
classes) has satisfied me that you are as likely to 
find men of worth, integrity, and honesty—yes, 
even high intellectual endowments—among what is 
invidiously termed the middle and lower classes—as 
in the so-called higher walks of life. Give me, sir, 


child of the humble laborer, that I find in rags in the - 


street, out of which to mould the man of energy, 
of usefulness, and of talents. Ours is a country of 
equal rights; and it approximates much nearer to a 
country of equal talents than many have supposed. 
And I would say to all young men that energy and 
perseverance are the main secrets of success; and al- 
though they may look at those in. high places, 
and become giddy at the very thought of ascending 


te the same eminence, yet they possess within 


themselves all the abilities necessary to enable them 
to fill those same stations with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the country. Is an example re- 
quired? The very subject which furnishes matter 
for this debate gives a memorable one. ‘The hum- 
boy thirty years ago, in the wilds of Tennessee, is 
now the President elect ofa nation of eighteen mil- 
lions of freemen. Thisisthe beauty of our govern- 
ment;and, above all, itis in perfect harmony with the 
principles of democracy. ‘This sneering of our op- 
ponents at theelection of a man whom they cał ob- 
scure and comparatively unknown, is proof, con- 
clusive proof, oftheir aristocracy of feeling, and of 
the utter contempt with which they look upon the 
worth and integrity of the masses, and strikes at the 
very root of the principles which divide the. two 
great political parties in this country. 

With the democracy, men are nothing—princi- 
ples everything. And when the people have once 
decided upon a principle or a measure, the greatest 
men in the country are perfectly impotent in any 
effort to thwart their will. Why, sit, the leaders, 
or those who fancy themselves as such, are all mis- 
taken. They imagine that, because they have pur- 
sued a-course of policy which has met the approba- 
tion of the country, it was their -views and opinions 
which formed and moulded the sentiments of the 


people; when, in fact, they were only instruments: 


in the hands of the people to execute their will. To 
test this, let any one of those men attempt, for a 
moment, to stand in opposition to popular senti- 
ment: he is instantly swept away by an ava- 
lanche of public indignation; and becomes as 
much the object of detestation and contempt as he 


. had been of respect and admiration. ` “Let; then, all 


who aspire to be leaders bë certain to Jedd sin sthe* 
direction indicated by public sentiment, if they dee 
sire to be successful. `, ea ARUS toe 


: But, sir, a word or two in regard to the independent i 


- treasury. Was that -question in issié,in thè- tast 
campaign? Tt was certainly as much a test question © 


then as it was in 1840, when our opponents claimed™ 


-it to have been directly in issue.’ “Now, when. they 


came into power in 1841 the: first.and almost’ the 
only thing they did, except the creation’of a mañ- : 
moth bankrupt law, was the repeal of the constitu. 
tional treasury; and what was the consequence? 
Why, sir, they went to the country for a justifica-: 
tion of what they had done, and the result was that, 
from an overwhelming majority in this hall, they 
have been reduced to a lean minority. It may not 
be, sir, that the people have decided precisely in 
favor of this bill; but they have declared. that .the 
democracy shall hold the reins of government. We 
are—and were in the contest—known to be opposed”: 
to a national bank, and to be equally hostile to a re- 
turn to the pet-bank system, which we have our- 
selves tried, and it has been alike condemned by both 
parties. ‘This will not be denied. . What, then, is 
expected of us? What are we expected to do by 
those who voted the democratic ticket in the last 
election? The United States Bank and the State bank ` 
system are both repudiated by the people. Is it not, 
then, our bounden duty, without delay, to. provide 
some safe and constitutional means: for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, and disbursing of the public 
funds? This we have done in ‘the bil) now before 
the committee. Its provisions seem to me to be sal- 
utary and proper; it therefore has my hearty Sup- 
port; and in my judgment its passage-into a jawis. 
as necessary and expedient as even the existence: of 
the authority which creates your officers of the army 
or navy, or any other of the departments of govern- 
ment. There is now no place of deposite for the 
public moneys; there are no officers legally authorized 
io receive and disburse them. ‘The purse as wellas the 
sword is, in fact, in-the hands of the executive. The. 
government cannot be kept in motion without this or : 
some other law for the same purpose. It seems. to 
me that all opposition to this measure now should 
cease. Formally our opponents opposed it because’ 
they had hopes of establishing in its stead their fa- 
vorite project of a national bank; but now, since that.. 
has become an “‘obsolete idea,” and they have aban- 
doned all hopes in that quarter, and as they have 
proposed no. substitute for it, one would suppose, 
and the country has a right to expect, that hostility 
to the measure would now cease, and it would have 
been permitted quietly to become a law. But, sir, 
the country is at least indebted to.the democracy for 
one thing. Prior to the. adoption of the independ- 
ent treasury by the democratic party, there was no 
law providing for the punishment of government 
officers for purloining or embezzling the public 
money. That bill contained strong penal. provis- 
ions ‘against such officers. In 1841, when the 
whigs had determined on the destruction of the in- 
dependent treasury, the democrats made a strong 
and successful. appeal to the whig majority to re- 
tain the penal sections of the law. It is, therefore, 
to the democratic party the people are indebted for 
the laws now in force providing severe penalties 
for defaulting public officers. : . 
But, sir, the gentleman from New. York [Mr. 
Henr] has endeavored to fix inconsistency upon 
the democratic party in voting against Gen. Gor- 
don’s bill, and afterwards for the independent treas- 
ury. Now, in regard to that matter, with which 
we have been so often taunted, the facts are, that, at 
the time Mr. Gordon’s proposition was made, we 
were trying what afterwards proved to be an unsuc~ 
cessful experiment, in seeking a substiute for the 
federal scheme of collecting and disbursing the pub- 
lic money by a national bank. Mr. G.’s plan could: 
not, therefore, be then adopted, even though it does, - 
in the gentleman’s imagination, bear some resem- 
blance to the measure now under discussion; and 
yet we are not convicted of inconsistency, as the | 
gentleman seems so triumphantly to imagine. But 
it has seemed to me to be a good rule that those who 
live in glass houses should be the last. to throw ` 
stones. My friend says we once opposed a scheme -` 
similar to this we are now advocating. Now, letus ~ 
apply his rule to his own case. Where was he, sir, 
in 1836 and 1840? Was he not the supporter of 
Mr. Van Buren and the sub-treasury?*.And is hey 
not now here to denounce them. both? : And has-ke 
not also been a democratic candidate for “Congress; 


i and defeated, when this was one of the measures of 
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the party? and when that measure had been, as “he 
supposed, rendered unpopular, by the misrepresent- 
ations of its opponents, -did he not face to the right 
about, in true military. style, and become the suc- 
cessful candidate of the opposite party? 

(Mr. Hunt explained. He-was a Jackson man, 
and had aided in the election of Mr. Van Buren in 
1836, and was a candidate for. Congress in that 
year. He had never been an advocate for collect- 
Ing the revenues of the government in gold and sil- 
ver. For his inconsistency. he was responsible to 
his constituents... If hehad ever changed, he was 
ready:to avow it. But his ‘inconsistency’ mainly 
consisted “in: not keeping pace with the strides of 
progressive democracy.] 


Mr. H. continued: Oh, yes, the gentleman was a ~ 


good democrat, a stern, unwavering republican, a 
real Jackson-Van-Buren man; but he could not 
keep pace with the strides of progressive democracy. 
He remained where he had always been, unchanged 
and unchangable. He stands where he has ever 
stood. Certainly, sir, the mountain could come to 
Mahomet; but Mahomet could not go to the moun- 
tain. The gentleman was once in our ranks, but 
by our progression we have gone off and left him; 
he could not keep pace with our strides; he is now 
a whig; he stands upon the Jackson-Van-Buren 
basis of 1836, and the whig party stands with him; 
but he has not changed. Of course, then, the par- 
ties have all changed. I have heard, sir, that to 
men ina certain peculiar situation, houses, trees, 
farms, and fields all seem to be whirling round, 
while they remain fixed as statues. May that not 
be the case with my friend? But this, according to 
my observation, has been the practice efall whom 
I have ever known to change their politics. They 
uniformly deny it, and charge the same thing to all 
the world besides; and are constantly croaking about 
the inconsistency of others. 

The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Hunr,] 
in the- plenitude: of his good nature, and ur- 
banity of manners, has told’ us a story of a 
physician of his acquaintance, who, when_he 
discovered his practice falling off on account of the 
diversity of opinion among the people in regard to 
the different systems of medical practice, advertised 
that he was acquainted with all the theories of med- 
icine extant, and was prepared to practice upon any 
theory to suit the views of his customers. To the 
advocates of the steam he was a ‘Thomsonian, to 
the friends of the homwopathic practice, he was a 
homeopathian; and he would practise also according 
to the preseriptions of the regular faculty. 

Now, the gentleman will find this story much 
more applicable to his own party than ours. For- 
merly their political practice has been based upon the 
theory of the old school of physicians—lamilton, 
Adams, &c. In 1840 they tried the steam system, 
in which they killed more than they cured; and now 
the people have determined to take their measures 
upon the principle of homeopathian practice of medi- 
cine, which, I believe, is this: that the less you give 
of it the better it is for the patient. ‘I'he late elec- 
tions indicate this in characters too plain to be mis- 
understood.’ The gentleman seems at a loss to 
know what questions have been decided in the late 
contest, and asserts that the party has advocated 
free trade at the South, incidental protection in the 
West, and a high tariff at the North; and inquires 
what is to be the verdict of the jury im this case? 
Now, if my friénd means to arraign the people and 
have them tried before a jury for the crime of re- 
fusing to elect Mr. Clay President, I can tell him 
what will be the verdict; it will be such-a one 
as was rendered by a western jury, im a case 
where several persons were charged with ducking an 
individual for whipping his wife. The jury retired, 
after hearing the case, and shortly returned into 
court with a sealed verdict, which, on being opened 
and read by the sheriff, was in these words: “Served 
him right.” Now, sir, let the whig party arraign 
the American people before the grand tribunal 
of public sentiment, for not electing the great 
embodiment to the presidency, and my word for it, 
the verdict will be ‘Served him right.” In fact, Mr. 
Speaker, a mere cursory review of the political his- 
tory of Mr. Clay is sufficient to satisfy any man of 
candid mind of the justice of this verdict. His 
unbounded ambition, and the unserupulous means 
he has been ever ready to use for the accomplish- 
ment of his unhallowed purposes; his want of po- 
litical, not to say moral, integrity; his opposition to 
a national bank in 1811, and his advocacy of the 
same measure in 1815 and 1816; his being an avow- 
ed republican candidate for the presidency in 1824, 
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and selling out his principles; and-transferring his 
friends to the support of the blue-light federal can- 
didate of Massachusetts, for the sake of office under 
his administration; his violation of the instructions 
of the legislature of his State, in yoting for John 
Quincey Adamis -in opposition to thé ‘hero of New 


-Orleans; his support of.a high tariff in 1828, and his | 


abandonment of all protection in 1833; his assertion | 
in 1833, that such protection as-would- be afforded 
by a horizontal duty of 20 per cent. was all that 
was needed by the manufacturing interest, and his 
declaration in 1841, that there was no necessity of 
protection for protection; his letter to the South ad- 
vocating:a mere revenue tariff, and to the North 
in favor of the tariff of 1842, with an amendment in” 
favor of protection to kid gloves and Cologne water} 
his opposition to poor settlers on the public lands, 
denouncing them as land pirates and robbers; his 
advocacy of that trio of federal measures—bank, 
high tauff, and distribution—the first to grant a mo- 
nopoly for the benefit of wealth, the second to rob 
one class of society for the advantage of another, 
the third to plunder honest industry generally for the 
benefit of indolent wealth; his support of the bankrupt 
law, to enable swin@ers to cheat lonest men out of 
their just dues, and his refusal to vote for the repeal 
of that law, though instructed to do so by the almost 
unanimous vote of both branches of his legislature, 
thereby showing his utter contempt for the will 
of the people, and the interests of the country; 
his sending out his relative, C. M. Clay, to the 
North to preach abolition and intrigue for the votes 
of that class of persons, saying to him “be careful 
how you pull the wires, Cassius; you know I am in 
a critical position. John Speed Smith says Ken- 
tucky is in danger” while he was at the same 
time urging modestly his own election in thè 
South “to preserve the Union;” his four Texas 
letters, in the first of which he is opposed to 
Texas, in the second he has no “personal ob- 
jection to it,” in the third he would be glad 
to sce it, and in the fourth he would-write no more 
letters about it, and is sorry he has ever written any; 
his antimasonic correspondence, in which he 
tells the South Hanover Indiana committee that it 
is none of their business, and the antimasons of 
Pennsylvania that he had forgotten the grips, and 
could not find his way into a lodge; his command 
to Mendenhall to go home and mind his own busi- 
ness, and then sending his nephew out to get this 
same Mendenhall’s vote, together with those of his 
friends— thus showing that he would barter for the 
votes of even those whom he would not treat 
with the common courtesies of Jife; his approba- 
tion of the infamous imprisonment of the patriot 
Dorr by the Rhode Island Algerincs; his duels 
with Marshall and Randolph, and his connection 
with the duel which resulted in the murder of Cil- 
Jey—having himself written the challenge and dic- 
tated such terms of reconciliation as could not be 
accepted—and his cold-blooded declaration when 
the friends of the murdered man were in mourning, 
and his wife and children in the agony of despair, 
“that it would only be a nine days’ bubble:” 
I say, sir,in view of all these things, and as many 
more which might be enumerated did time permit, 
and upon which the people now look back with 
minds much more divested of prejudice than in the 
heat of the contest, a large number of the honest and 
reflecting portion of the whig party now in their 
hearts admit the justice of this verdict, and agree 
that we have “sarved him right.” They feel in their 
own bosoms that he is not the man for that great 
station; andif they dared. to speak out, now that 


the smoke and dust.of the conflict has blown away, - 
that would be found to be the candid and honest con- 
viction of a large portion of the whigs. 

Mr. Harni here interposed, and said that such 
were not the views of the whigs. 

Mr. Henry said it might not be of the whigs of 
that gentleman’s particular district, but it was the 
view of many honest whigs with whom he had 
conversed. 

Mr. Harps. 
anywhere. 7 : 
Mr. Henteyr. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. Harpin. I know more of the whigs than 
you do.. . ` ; f 

Mr. Hexer. I admit that, sir; and now while we 
are on that subject, if you will agree to tell only 
half what you know, I will pledge myself to prove 
the truth of all T have charged against Mr. Clay 
and the whig party, and a great deal more. 
[Laughter.]} Mr. Speaker, my. colleague [Mr. C 


It is not the view of whigs 


B. Surry] has stated one fact which I want noted; 


he tells you that the democracy of Indiana were for 
the annexation of Texas to this Union immediately, 
if notsooner. © That is true, sir; we were for Texas 
immediately, and soonér if’ possible; we were for 
Texas, and we threw all minor difficulues and 
obstacles aside, and we repudiated all the old-maidish 
objections of the federal party to, the union. We 
looked upon the lone star'as the lost Pleiad—a wan- 
derer from the bright constellation. of States; and 
we looked upon its citizens -ag our brethren 
and friends—as bone of our bone, and flesh ‘of our 


` fesh. Andwhen they ksaocked at the door of our 
glorious Union, 


like the prodigal son returning 
to his father’s house, where there was enough 
and to spare;, it was too much for In- 
diana hospitality, not to say christian benevo- 
lence, to refuse them admission. Indiana then, 
so far as she is concerned, is for Texas.. We bid 


her welcome to our fireside, and to the enjoyment of 


all the privileges of a member of the family; and 
that, too, as my colleague rightly says, immediately, 
ifnotsooner. ©. ' 4 À 

But, sir, we are proud that we are not alone in 
this laudable desire; and if it had not been for 
the letter of Mr. Van Buren, which was construed 
into hostility to Texas, and those of Mr. Clay, there. . 
would now be no opposition to this measure but 
modern abolitionism and old federalism. There is 
at this moment a greater unanimity of sentiment, of 
spontaneous and enthusiastic public feeling in favor 
of this measure; than any other great question 
which has divided and agitated the people of this 
country; and whoever imagines that any other 
cause can prevent the reunion of Texas and the 
United States than the voluntary withdrawal of 
Texas herself, is utterly unacquainted with, or has 
studied in vain, the character of the anglo-Saxon 
yace, which has been for a thousand years engaged 
in the spread of republicanism, of religion, and the 
principles of human liberty. They know but little 
of the peculiar traits of character, or indomitable 
perseverance of that people, who, two hundred years 
ago fied from the intolerance and oppression of the 
old world, and finding resting pláca ‘upon the shores 
of New England, there planted the standard: of civil 
and religious liberty, sending forth population and 
the blessings of good government, like an irresisti- 
ble tide, from Plymouth rock to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico---if they imagine that they can plant themselves 
upon the banks of the Sabine, like Canute upon 
the shores of the ocean, and cause this mighty tide 
to roll back its irresistible wave. Sir, they may, 
like Canute, command, and, like him, if they remain 
credulous to the flattery of sycophants, be swept 
into oblivion by the rolling flood. No man can 
stand in the current of public sentiment, especially 
when that current has been running in the same 
channel, gathering strength, and volume, and im- 
petuosity for hundreds of years. 

Let the politicians, and those who aspire to be 
leaders, look to it. The hand writing is upon the 
wall. Texas cannot be kept out of this Union; and 
the day is coming when opposition to Texas will 
be as odious as are the doctrines of that selfish set of 
politicians at this day, who sought in the Hartford 
convention to dissolve the Union, form New Eng- 
land into a separate confederacy, and subsequently 
refused to extend jurisdiction beyond the Allegha- 
nies; objected to the admission of new States into 
the confederacy, alleging that our territory was 
then too large; and finally, prompted by the same 
contracted, illiberal, and unstatesman-like views, 
resisted the acquisition of Louisiana. Let us then 
take lessons from the past, and let the fate of the old 
federal party be a warning to all who would stand 
in the way of fair, and honorable, and legitimate ac- 
quisition of territory, and extension of the principles 
of our republican institutions to those who are wil- 
ling and qualified to enjoy their blessings. Let us 
then, at once, reject the narrow-contracted and self- 
ish policy of old federalism, and consummate this 
important acquisition without further delay. It is 
the decree of the people. Let it be done. My col- 
league, [Mr. C. B. Saurn,] and the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Scrrexcx,] have intimated that the contest 
was not conducted upon principle; now, so far as 
Indiana is concerned | know, and with regard to 
the whole Union I have good reason to believe, that 
in no election since. the formation of the govern- 
ment, did the: parties stand so manfully up to their 

rinciples as in the contest which has just closed 
he democrats boldly, and upon every stump avow- 
ed their, political sentiments; and the whigs, unlike 
their course in 1840, as boldly proclaimed their advo- 
cacy of the measures and principles of Adams and 
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Hamilton. Itwas in this way, and upon these issues, 
that the battle was-fought and won; and for our op- 
ponents now to:shrink from the consequences of 


a victory on-our ‘part, so fairly and honorably won } 


upon, their own issues, éxhibits a degree of cow- 
ardice and want of manly bearing unworthy of 
that foe which ‘gave us so hard a fight, and cost 
-üs ‘so“-much ammunition to ‘conquer. . No, let 
them acknowledge the truth; they are beaten—rout- 
ed, horse, foot, and dragoons, uportheir own battle 
field. Let them show the white’ feather, and ask 
an honorable capitulation and ‘cessation of hostili- 
ties, or ‘boldly gird on their armor and meet us again 
in the field of political combat. .We are ready to 
fight them again upon the old issues, or to meet 
them upon any new alias they may choose to as- 
sume. Let them, if they pare, raise the proscrip- 
tive flag of native Americanism, join the church- 
burners, and kindle in this country the flame of re- 
ligious persecution which burned with such fearful 
intensity during the bloody reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth in the sixteenth century—or disband their 
forces, as they did upon the accession of the demo- 
eratic party to power in the election of that great 
apostle of American democracy, Thomas Jefferson, 
in the memorable political conflict of 1799 and 1800, 
and thus generously give to the new administration 
a fair trial. Let there be no disguises, no conceal- 


ments, no denial of facts, no dodging the great is- 


sues. We are prepared now, as we . shall be in all 

_ time to come, and have been onall former occasions, 
to do-battle upon the eternal platform of democracy, 
equal rights, equal Jaws to all, and exclusive privi- 
leges to none; and for the perpetuation of those 
great principles of human liberty, and their trans- 
mission, unsullied and unimpaired, to succeeding 
generations. 

- "In reference to the tariff, I have only to say that 
it will be adjusted by the democratic party in the 
beginning of Mr. Polk’s administration, and adjust- 
ed, too, in such a mamner as will give satisfaction to 
the country. I trust, sir, we shail be able to satisfy 

„not only Pennsylvania, but even South Carolina— 
notwithstanding the democracy of one of her repre- 
sentatives [Mr. Hotes] stands so straight up that 
itleans over the other way; and notwithstanding 
the declaration of the same gentleman last summer, 
that he had no hope of the salvation of the country 
except from the democratic party, and but little from 
them. The declaration of my friend from Alabama 
{Mr. Payne] on yesterday, (and for which I sincere- 
ly thank him,) in which he indignantly threw back 
the slander that is in every whig newspaper, and in 
the mouth of every whig orator in the land, that the 
southern democracy were for free trade and direct 
taxation, convinces me of the entire practicability 
of ‘settling the tariff question in such a manner as to 
give entire satisfaction to every section of the Union, 
and upon such a basis as will not be shaken for 
twenty years to comé, The tariff of 1842 must be 
modified. In three-fourths of its details it is odious, 
oppressive, and unjust. It is misnamed. It is not 
protective, but in the highest degree oppressive. 
And, as I remarked at the last session of. Congress, 
it was the “resolute determination of the democ- 
racy to modify that tariff so soon as we should have 
a President and a Senate. whose opinions coincided 
with those’of the House of Representatives and of 
the people”—a state of things which I then pre- 
dicted was not far distant—a prediction which has 
already been partly and will shortly be perfectly 
fulfilled. But the tariff is not so exclusively a party 
question. The present tariff was passed in the 
House by the votes of democrats representing mM- 
terests locally affected by its provisions—a large 
number of whigs voting against. it; and in the 
Senate its passage was secured by the votes of those 
sterling democrats Wright and Buchanan, though 
they were opposed to many of the details of the 
bill, and are now in favor of modification. And 
let it be borne in mind, too, that the whigs, who 
had a majority in both branches of Congress, had 
so managed it that this bill should pass or the gov- 
ernment be left without revenue; and that many of 
the democrats who thus came to the rescue, did it, 
in part, to save the wheels of government from be- 
ing stopped by the recklessness of whig leaders. 

This questien is affected, in some degree, by local 
interests and feelings. All will, therefore, see the 
necessity of adjusting its details upon the principles 
of concession and compromise. The extremes of 
the North and the South must yield something. 
Perhaps they may meet upon the ground now occu- 

ied by the Weat—a tariff for revenue, with such 
incidental protection as may be afforded without 


oppression to any interests. “At all, events, sir, J 


the question will be settled.” We shall not. split 
on that rock. There will be no division in our 
ranks upon the tariff. Letno whig lay that flatter- 
ing unction to his soul. ita tes 

But, for the benefit of my friend here from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. C. J. Inezrsoxt,] I must:say that of 
course I have not the slightest allusion to the đuties 
on coal and iron. `{[Laughter.] Seriously, how- 
ever, I would say to that gentleman, and to all others 
from the iron State, that the duty on ‘iron’ and the 
manufacturés of iron isa liftlestoo high; and that 
they had better agree toa compromise and a modi- 
fication of them; or the time may come when we 
may be obliged to carry this: measure without their 
aid, when those interests might not be so well pro- 
vided for as they would desire. I repeat, then, to-all 
concerned; the tariff of 1842 cannot stand. 

Now, sir, in reference to the charge of fraud in 


| the late election, thrown opt in this debate, I will 


only say that it comes with an ill grace from the 


“whig party. Guilty school-boys, and guilty men, 
- too, when seeking to screen themselves, are usually 


loudest in accusing others of their own offences. 
This charge, sir, of corruption, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is really amusing. [have a story of a 
ganibler particularly applicable to this case. Sev- 
eral persons were playing at cards; the betting ran 
high; one of the number, to secure his object, had 
stolen from the deck several cards, corresponding 
with the trump then up, and hid themin hisJap. A 
person who sat next to him removed them, and put 
others in their place. The rogue bet his money, 
and played out his cards, and to his utter astonish- 


-ment they were of another suit. He paused a mo- 


ment, and, with great indignation and pretended 
honesty, exclaimed, “Gentlemen, PIL be d—d if 
there ain’t cheating around the board!” 

Now, let us see whether this fits the case of the 
whig party at this moment. Let us see if they have 
not stolen cards from the deck to suit the game; and 
now that they have not won, as was expected, are 
they not exclaiming with the blackleg, “there 
is cheating round the board!” I shall only enu- 
merate a few of the glaring outrages of the whig 
party in the late election, asa sample of an almost 
infinite number which might be mentioned, did time 
permit. | 

Do you rémember, sir, the story which was in- 
dustriously circulated in all the federal papers of the 
North and West—said to be taken, I think, from the 
travels of one Roorback—to this effect: that the 
aforesaid Roorback was travelling in the South; 
that he saw upon the banks of Duck river an en- 
campment of negroes, with their drivers, proceeding 
to the southern market, and that these negroes were 
branded with the initials of “J. K. P.,” and were the 
property of James K. Polk, the democratic candi- 
date for President of the United States? This was a 
base forgery, and used for a base and infamous pur- 

ose. 

p I shall next advert to the gold humbug, which 
originated also in the Roorback mint, and was most 
tenaciously adhered to by the fe@eral press and fed- 
eral orators in every part of the Union. I mean the 
story of the subscription of money in England to 
circulate free-trade tracts in the United States, and 
influence the election in favor of Mr. Polk. The 
whole country was flooded with this alarming intel- 
ligence, and handbills as large as an advertisement 
for the exhibition of a menagerie of wild animals 
were posted up at every cross roads and upon the 
doors of every whig store, tavern house, and’ groce- 
ry, in the country; and honest whigery put ona 
long face, and pretended to feel great alarm at the 
idea of foreign interference in our elections. This, 
too, was a forgery, and so barefaced that their lead- 
ers knew itat thetime. And, notwithstanding it has 
been proved and admitted to be a forgery on all 
hands, their newspapers have never published the 
truth, nor attempted to undeceive those who were 
gullible enough to be deluded by such nonsense. 
And yet they talk about fraud! 

The following extract from an English newspa- 
per, the “London Leauge” of the i9th October, 
1844, when the news of this forgery reached Eng- 
land, settles the question, and conclusively fixes the 
infamous act of wicked and malicious forgery upon 
the whig leaders. f 
Tye American Parsipency—By the late arrivals from 


America, it would appear that a ‘considerable. change is | 


taking place in reference to the prospects of the two candi- 
dates for the presidency.. The friends of Mr. Clay seem to 
be less confident, but more violent intheir language, w hich, 
for vituperation, certainly eclipses any thing we have ever 
readin Europe. We observe that their newspapers have 


“been forging ‘political capital’ by spreading thera 0 the 
the free traders in England have sabseribed £100000 tods- 
` sistin -carrying the election of Mr. Polk. We expectto 
hear. next that we are setting upa new dynasty’ at Pekin. 


` By the way, the inventor of this story—the editor. ofthe 
- New York Republic newspaper—ought to be whipped by 
_ his employers forthe clumsiness witk which he has forged 


what Sheridan calls the ‘endorsement tothe- lief He pre- 
tends to. give a report of the public meeting in Manchester, 
atwhich this subscription ‘was commenced. ‘and puts the 
‘Lord Provost? in ‘the chairt: Be it known’to all interested, 
that Manchester has no such functionary; and .we‘need 
hardly add, that the persons over whom he had présided—a 
long list of whose names isgiven in. the Republic—had. no 
bodily existence there. It is Dad enough for the, reputation 
of American.democracy in Europe, when we arë ‘told that 
there are any large number of persons in the United States 
tobe deludëd by such trash; but what “must be thought of 
the Republic, and other protectionist. prints, who can ‘be 
gulled by raw-head-and-bloody-bones ‘stories, such as the 
above.” ats i a 

The next forgery: to which I shall ask attention 
is the Birney Roorback. James G. Birney, it will 
be recollected, was the abolition candidate forthe 
presidency. A_large majority of his supporters 
were whigs. To destroy the confidence’ of the 
abolitionists in their candidate, and drive them-from 
his support; and to secure their suffrages for Mr. 
Clay, drew forth from the’ federal leaders several 
forgeries of the most atrocious and outrageous thar- 
acter, which are now notoriously known to be so, 
but which have never yet been corrected. by ‘the 
federal press, and probably never will.- The first of. 
this series of forgeries was, that Mr. Birney was nom- 
inated for the legislature by the democratic party of 
Saginaw county, Michigan; second, that he was in 
favor of the election of Mr. Polk; and finally, that.-he 
had declined the canvass and recommended to his 
friends to vote the democratic.ticket.. These forge- 
ries were put forth in the most substantial form; with 
certificates and _affidavits'to prove theif truth; and, to 
remove the possibility of doubt as to their correctness, 
were published simultaneously, a very few days be- 
fore the election, in Ohio, Massachiusetts, Maine, and 
New York, (with hundred of miles intervening,) on 
the same day, in the leading whig journals in 
those States, under such circumstances as to leave 
no manner of doubt that it was a concerted scheme, 
and well known at the time of publication to be a 
forgery, by the leading whigs in all of these States. 
The forgeries to which. I have’alluded, are now so 
notorious as not to require proof; of which, if it were 
necessary, I have an abundance in my posséssion 
on every point to which I have alluded, to substan- 
tiate every word I have said. And this, too, by 
those very men who, to save themselves from the | 
odium of their own guilt, are raising this faintand’ 
feeble cry of fraud by the democratic party. ~ 

Now, sir, so far as my own observation has gone 
on this point, I most sincerely declare that I have 
never witnessed one ‘single attempt at fraud by any 
democrat, nor have I heard a single expression that 
would in the slightest degree countenance any at=, 
tempt to commit fraud upon. the ballot-boxy On 
the contrary, every .thing I have-seén or heard, 
evinced the strongest desire, throughout the‘entire 
ranks of the democratic party, to preserve the pu- 
rity of the elective franchise, and the strongest con- 
fidence that, should: that be done, victory would 
perch upon our banner. : 

Now, itis far from my intention or design, in 
anything Ihave said, to attribute to the mass of 
the whig party such motives or designs as* these 
facts show some of their leaders to have been ‘guilty 
of. On the contrary, I accord to the great body of 
our opponents the same degree of honesty, integrity, 
and patriotism that I claim for my own party. . 

And itis for this reason that I have made this 
expose, that honest whigs (and there are many 
such) may see the company they are in, ‘and repu- 
diate and abendon the party. which can be guilty 
of perpetrating such gross and disgraceful frauds 
upon the country, and then put on the bold frontiof 
impudent guilt, and charge their own crimes upon 
others.) : ` D 

Now, sir, I desire to call your attention, and the 
attention of the country, to the manner in' which the 
news of the election has been received in England, 
where our opponents have falsely and basely con- 
tended aù interest was felt for the success-of the 
democratic party. And, by the extracts which I 
have before me, it will be seen that the English. pa- 
pers really belicve the declarations of the whig press 
in this country, that Mr. Polk was an obscure and 
unknown man, and are really at a loss to account for 
his success; and that almost. the same views of the. 
subject are taken by the tory papers in England.an 
the whig papers in the. United: States. : it w 
seen, also, that the tory partyin Great B 
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a peat sympathy, and fellow feeling with their 
whig friends.on this side of the water. 2 
The first extract I-take is from the London Times, 
a high tory paper: ` er or iste: 
“This. nomination. of the presidential electors. has’ just, 
been completed, and it appears to leave no doubt as to the 


triumph of the.democratic party, and of their candidate, Mr. 
Polk.. The surprise—and we must add, the apprehensions 


and regret—which this event will produce in Europe, are. 


increased by the fact that it is the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and-Virginia, which have turned the scale. 
Far from exercising- that moderating power, and, if we may 
“so speak of anything in America, that conservative infu- 
ence which might seem to belong to ‘their position, their 
wealth, their. mercantile interests,!and their exemption 
from slavery, Pennsylvania has in this instance obeyed the 
same-influerices which have already connected her name 
with bankruptcy and anarchy, and New York has followed 
her example. ` 
“Of Mr. Polk we know nothing, except that he has 
achieved a triumph over the most able and respected man 
in the Union, although he was scarcely more known in that 
Union afew months ago than he now is in Europe. He 
has not been chosen for his past services, or his political 
experience, or for civil eloquence, or for military fame; for 


these qualities would doubtless long ago. have brought him - 


within our notice, if he had possessed them.or any of them. 
But the less of personal greatness or influence he could 
boast of, the better was he fitted to answerthe expectations 
of his adherents. Whatever he may turn out to be here- 
efter, we canonly judge of him at present asthe delegate 
orinstrument of the passions by which he has been thus 
strangely raised into this conspicuous position. As such, 
then, we must remark, with no ordinary concern, that with 


the single exception of the tariff question, on which he is - 


pledged to a more liberal commercial policy than his op- 
ponent, his election to this important office is the triumph 
of everything that is worst over everything that is best in 
the United’ States of America. It isa victory gained by the 
South over the North—by the slave States over the free— 
by the repudiating States over the honest ones--by the par- 
itsans of the annexation of Texas over its opponents—by 
the adventurous and unscrupulous democracy of the new 
States, andthe foreign population in those States, over the 
more austere and dignified republicanism of New England.” 


The article speaks at length of the dreadful con- 
sequences to result from the election of Mr. Polk, 
and says “the whig party has been defeated when 
everything depended on the possibility of restoring 
moderation and probity to the government of the 
country by their influence.” 

And again, to show the affinity between British 
and whig joutnele, hear the following, from the same 
papers and similar to which a score of articles can 

e found in the whig papers of this country in ref- 
erence to the power of the whig Senate, and their 
hopes in that quarter. The London Times says: 


` .GBut the strict limitations imposed by the constitution on 
the-power of the chief magistrate, and’ more especially the 
control exercised by the Senate of the United States over 
his relations with foreign powers, render the triumph less 
signal and the danger less imminent. Be the indiscretion of 
a President what it may, he can scarcely plunge the coun- 
try into war or confusion as long as the Senate remains 
faithful to its trust. What, therefore, we chiefly deplore on 
the present occasion is, the defeat of those men who were 
most able and most willing to have labored to restore the 
financial and political credit of their country; who, if they 
were unable to shake off the curse of slavery, would at 
least have striven to prevent the consequences of slavrey 
from becoming the guiding and general law of the public 
policy of the Union; who would have abstained from rapine, 
maintained peace, and adhered to the doctrines which once 
shed honor on the characters of American statesmen. Clay 
and Webster are still entitled to that name; but the time is 
past when they could guide the destinies of their country; 
and by casting them off in the hour of trial, the people of 
the United States have only ,rendered the vices of their 
present condition more conspicuous, and prepared the way 
for the increasing evils and excesses of their future career.” 


The article then remarks upon what will and what 
will not be done under the new administration, and 
adds: : : 


“No bank, no distribution can take place for the present 
new negotiations may be opened for the annexation of Tex- 
as: but, as the Senate will be whig for. two years at least, 
nothing can ve done effectually as regards that matter for 
some time to come.” 

The next extract to which I ask attention, is 
from the London Spectator, another tory paper. 
Similar sentiments will be easily recognised as hav- 
ing appeared in many a whig paper in this country. 


“There is nothingsurprising in the result of the presi- 
dential election in the United States. It is merely a repeti- 
tion of what has happened at every election since 1800. 
The democratic mass has obtained another victory over 
the doctrinaires of America. Since the recognition of 
American independence in Great Britain, there has always 
been a doctrinaire party in the Union; it has been almost a 
hereditary party. Hamilton was in a manner its founder; 
the two Adamses have, been its principal ornaments. It has 
enrolled under its banners a decided majority of the public 
men of the Union, who, bom to a competency, have enjoyed 
a systematic education, and opportunities of cultivatin 
refined tastes. It has been an intelligent, and, on the whole, 
an honorable party —rather sceptical, the natural terdericy 
óf men of the world, as to the perfectibility of man or the 
wisdom and virtue of the’ masses—with a good deal of knowl- 
edge, a great deal of fastidiousness, and not a little pedantry. 
This party has from its character been more powe n- 
eoteries than with the public. H has had too muel 
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abstractions and precedents to know and contro} actual cir- 
cumstanées; its little airs of superior refinement and learn- 
ing have alienated and disgusted the great body of electors, 
It has called itself federalists at. one. time and whig at 
another; but it has still been the same unchanged. and un- 


_ changeable party, the counterpart of the Gironde or the doc- 


trinaires of France—of the ‘liberal whigs,’ or the ‘educated 
radicals’ of Englend. . : ; AE E oe 
“Opposed to this party. of men made by. schools and ‘col- 
leges, has always been the great democratic mass, which 
feelstrathér‘ithan thinks—which heeds men-—leaders, as the 
exponents and visible symbols of principles. When. the 
Union has had a statesman ‘of commanding character, this 
sentient body has been guided by his will, So wasit in the 
times of Jéfferson, of Madison, of Monroe.” $ 


‘I now quote an article from the London Exam- | 


in¢r—a paper. neutral in politics, but liberal in its 


commercial views—which treats the question alto-. 


‘gether differently from-its tory contemporaries: _ 


“Mr. Polk has secured the support of all those whose in- 
tercourse with this country is rendered possible by the state 
of our laws. Mr. Polk, by his advocacy of a free commer- 
cial policy, essentially represents the feelings of the great 
southern States—the producers of cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
He has also secured’ large majorities in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, by which it is evident that the 
great mercantile interests of those States are superior to the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests, which combined 
in support of Mr. Clay. It was with regard to these two 
States that the greatest doubt prevailed, and on the result of 
which the election chiefly depended. We were much 
struck by the strong appeal which Mr. Webster made at a 
recent mecting at Philadelphia, to the varied interests. of 
manufacturers, miners, and others supposed to he deeply in- 
terested in the high tariff in favor of protection to home in- 
dustry; end yet, when the latest intelligence left, this State 
showed a majority for the free-trade candidate of 4,068, and 
the State of New York of 9,021. 

“The most striking result, however, is that of the State of 
Ohio. Thisis the great wheat-growing State of the Union. 
It is the State which, above all others, has the deepest direct 
interestin receiving the cheap manufactures of England. 
But the people of Ohio have long held this language to 
England: ‘Your cheap manufactures would no doubt bea 
great advantage to us if we had the means to purchase 
them; but as long as you refuse a market for our corn, in ex» 
change for yourcloth and iron ware, their cheapness and 
superiority are matter of no object to us.” You invite us to 
buy, but are unwilling to take the only means we have of 

ayment. You exclude us from supplying the artisans in 

ongland with our produce, who would be employed on 
what we require; and we have, therefore, no choice but to 
support that policy which will induce those artisans to re- 
move to this country—that that exchange, which is at pres- 
ent impossible, may become possible, though on terms less 
profitable to either party? Such has been the language of 
Ohio; and with such feelings the great wheat-growers of 
America support, by a large majority, the candidate who is 
Ne to the policy which will exclude the goods of Eng- 
and.” 

The Liverpool Mail furnishes the next extract. 
He lights upon the American democracy with a 
fiendishness he must have derived from the spivit of 
whigery in this country: 

“A citizen of the name of Polk—a man unknown to fame— 
has been virtually elected President of the United States of 
America, thereby defeating the pretensions of Mr. Henry 
Clay. Mr. Polk, who stood on the locofoco or rabble inter- 
est, has declared himself favorable to the annexation of Tex- 
as to the federal Union, to slavery, and a modified tariff. 
Mr. Clay is what the Americans call a ‘whig, an anti- 
slavite, a man of peace, favorable to a stiff tariff, heavy cus- 
toms, and unbounded proiection to American manufactures. 
How he came to be beaten is rather curious. 

“The false, if not fraudulent, principle upon which the 
American constitution is founded, is year by year sinking 
the republic deeper inthe mire. For instance: itis the law 
there that every foreigner who comes has it in his power, 
by means ofa declaration, to become a free citizen, and vote 
in the elections. The Americans thought this wise policy 
at the commencement of their independence, on the princi- 
ple that having stolen the ;property of their king, they had 
an equal right to steal his or any other king’s subjects. It 
isan adage, that stolen properiy never thrives—neyver, in the 
end, benefits the thief; and the Americans have at length 


' discovered thisto be.afact. For many years, tens of thous- 


ands of Irishmen, Germans, Poles, and other foreigners, 
have landed on their shores, a vast proportion of them in 
rags, hungry, and homeless, ready, of course, to work, beg, 
fight, or do anything for a dish of potatoes, a slice of pump- 
kin pie. anda draught of sour cider. These men have be- 
come electors; and they are not only formidable in point of 
numbers, but, what is more to the purpose, every man’s 
vote is worth from ten to fifteen yotes in afl the large towns. 
They consequently carry all the elections, by force and 
fraud. 

“Phe native Americans, of the more reputable class, com- 
plain of this, and lament it. It is lamentable indeed—it is 
disgraceful_it is demoralizing.” 

The next extract I quote is from the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal, showing that the election of Mr. 
Polk is hailed with joy by the liberty-loving sons of 
the Emerald Isle: _ 


“We cannot but look upon this election, therefore, as 
fortunate, if not providential.. The ‘native Americans’ 
have. been signally discomftited, and the whigs, who not 
alone accepted, but who courted a participation in their 
deep and indelitle disgrace, have received a defeat the most 
disastrous that ever befel a party. But. what makes this 
result more acceptable to the feelings ofthe friends of Jre- 
land is, that. the defeatis owing to the horror which the 
combination of whigs and ‘natives’. inspired- in Pennsyl- 
vania, where their atrocities, as their principles, were best 
known, and where the whig candidate tae. been defeated on 


this occzsion by a much larger majority than that which 


OBE. - 


tion of 1840.” 


` shouts a city usurer, as he buttons up 


H. of ‘Reps. 


supported the pretensions of General Harrison in the ‘elec- 

I close ihe- extracts from English papers with the 
following from Willmer and Smith’s (London) 
Times: - 7 el 


. “The ‘Great Western, -last wéek, brought the intelli- 
gence of the election of Mr. Polk, ag President of the United 
States.. A different result had been anticipated. A struggle 
so momentous must have important consequences, and ac- 
cordingly, the subject has been viewed and analyzed in 
every: possible light and shape “by the English press. - Re- 
publicanism in èvery phase, democratic influences with all 
their advantages and drawbacks, the success and otherwise 
of the great North American family experiment, since it cut 
all connection with John Bull,,and setup house-keeping on 
its owh account—all these topics have passed in review, 
and have been treated at great length, with much. ability, 
and, generally speaking, with candor during the last few 
days. Nocountry inthe world puzzles the political econo- - 
mists, and the speculators in abstract theories, so much as the 
United States. it is an enigma; people hére see the Union dai- 
ly going ahead, increasing inall the elements ofnational pros- 
perity, aboundingin all that’ constitutes wealth and great- 
ness, and yet hardly a day passes that its speedy ruin is not 
predicted. ‘It cannot possibly hang together,’ exclaims one; 
and the slavery ofthe South is referredto. ‘It contains 


within its bosom the elements of dissolution,’ cries another; 


and the array ofraces and sects against each other in the 
great cities ofthe North‘is pointed out. ‘A people that are 
too dishonest to pay their debts,can never command re- 


spect, or become permanently happy ‘and prosperous,’ 
isgreasy breeches 
pockets, and snaps the.finger of scorn at Pennsylvania, and 
her half score repudiating sisters. Reasons-are as plentiful 
as blackberries why America cannot flourish or endure; 
but, there stands the. undeniable fact, staring the logicians 
and political economists in the face, that she. does thrive, 
and that every move hitherto taken by her people has been 
onward; that every man in the towns is an independent cit- 
izen, and every man in the country an independent farmer; 
that squalid misery and death from starvation—unhappily 
ne novelties in England—are unknown on the other side of 
the. Atlantic, where destitution, unless produced by inteme 
perance or by idleness, has no existence. g 3 
“Mr. Polk’s success has not been favorably received in 
England. He is a new man; his ndme is strange to our ears, 
as, until recently, itwas to those ofhis own countrymen; 
and the English love not new names nor new men.” 


Mr. Speaker, in reference to the charge of delusion 
on the part of the people in supporting Mr. Polk, 
Imust say, in truth and candor, that never inm 
life have I witnessed among the people such dili- 
gent and patient examination of-national and politi- 
cal questions, or such fixed and unalterable deter- 
mination to defeat an opponent as was manifested 
against Mr. Clay and the whig party. ‘The feeling 
seemed to have grown up spontaneously in the 
breasts of all. I left this city, sir, after the nomina- 
tion, resolved to do allin my power to inspire the 
people with zeal, enthusiasm, and ardor for the 
coming contest. But long before 1 had reached my 
home in the West, 1 found the main body of the 
people ten-fold more hostile to Mr. Clay than I was 
myself. Itis impossible to describe the intensity 
of feeling which I found, pervading all classes of so- 
ciety when I reached the West. Sir, the people 
were not-deceived. No one who mingled with them 
in the canvass can say so. It was their own spon- 
taneous feeling, too. It was not the work of politi- 
cians, but it burst forth from the hearts of the people 
themselves. Old and young, men and women, all 
seemed to be opposed to whigery; and even the 
very children, as you passed through the country, 
came tottling to the doors of the cabins, with their 
white heads and smiling countenance, crying thur- 
rah for Polk and Dallas.” Gir, you should have 
witnessed some of the large mags meetings of the 
democracy, with their tens of thousands. assembled 
from hill and dale, from mountain and from valley, 
from city and from country, to give impetus to the 
democratic cause; you should have seen the 
ladies, with their beauty and their smiles, pre- 
senting to the voters, on these occasions, those 
magnificent democratic banners, the work of their 
own hands, which floated upon every breeze, 
and bore upon their ample folds, “Polk and 
Dallas, Texas and Oregon;” you should have seen 
them. again with twenty-five of their number; at- 
tired in white, bearing appropriate flags represent- 
ing each State in the Union, and the twenty-sixth 
clothed in the deepest weeds of mourning, for the 
persecutions of the unfortunate Dorr; you should 
have heard, too, that shout that went up to the very 
heavens in aid of the great cause; and, above all, you 
should have seen the anxiety which was depicted 
upon the countenances of the multitude, which 
spoke from their hearts the interest they felt in the 
success of the democratic party. To understand 
and appreciate the merits of this contest, Mr. Chair- 
man, you should have seen and mixed with the in- 
teresting scenes which attended it. And then, sir. 
when the fight was over, and it was known that 
the result depended upon the vote of New York, wha 
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` can forget the breathless anxiety and silence with 
which the news from that State was listened to? 


And when it came, who’can forget or describe that 


about of joy; cleat and loud, which rent the air.and 
iddde thé “elkin ting?” And all this, tob, froth 

_ the mechanics, the ‘laboring men, from those in the 
` humble walks of life! It was from those, in the shops 
“_ ofthe mechanics and in the fields of the farmers, that 
‘this decree first went forth—that the days of whig- 
ery should be numbered: .. Nor was it on account of 
Mr. Polk, orany other political leader, that this re- 
“gult has been brought about; but because the people 
had resolved in their heart of héaris to defeat Mr: 
Clay and his high-handed schemes . of federalism. 
However much our. opponéhts may cavil about 
what lias been decided by this election, two 
things they will at least admit to have been distinct- 
ly decided—first, that James K. Polk shall be Pres- 
ident of the United States; and second, that Henry 
Clay never’shall..- Another thing has been decided, 
and is now the Judgment of the nation—to wit: that 
the democracy shall be vested with power to wield 


the destinies of this great country for the ensuing | 


four years, and as much longer as they shall make 
themselves worthy of this important and yesponsi- 
ble trust; and in doing this, the people have not 
been deceived, deluded, nor hurnbugged. It~ was 
their deliberate judgiient to make this třial. They 
hdd been. deceived by whig promises'in. 1840, and 
they resolved to look for honesty. and integrity in 
another quitter. But let tie tell you where we can be. 
. thatged “with deception. We will be guilty of 
base deception, sir, when we fail to administer the 
: government upon the true principles of republican 
emoćracy—-when we fail to discharge our ditty 
faithfully and diligently, not only in this hall, but in 
every department of government. . We are now in 
the ascendency; the responsibility will shortly rest 
upon our shoulders, We shall soon have to act; 
pen wili no longer avail. The tree is known 
y its fruit. We must “show out faith by onr 
works.” . We have, it is true, made no high-sound- 
ing professions nor delusive promises, but we must 
` honestly fulfil the expectations of the people; and if 
we do this, there is no danger of the democracy for 
years tocome; but if not, weshall not deserve to hold 
our places—we will be hurled from power just asthe 
. Whigs have been. And now let me tell my political 
- fritiids What I have been desirous to tell them for 
Some time: they: musi ot fold their Hatids in 
“sloth and security. There is much to do, if 
the expectations of the people are realized. 
Industry, economy, retrenchment and reform, 
must become the order of the day. We must work, 
and work industriously; our compensation is am- 
ple. We must stick to our seats in this hall, and 
` remain in them a given number of hours each day, 
long enough to satisfy the country that we are doing 
the public business. What are we doing? What 
will the people say when they learn that we meet at 
12 o’clock, and adjourn at 2 o'clock? Will they not 
say we had about as well not meet at all? And 
when we are here but little is done, for the simple 
reason thot itis well understood that alarge portion 
of the business is not to be touched; and hence the 
parliamentary privileges of the House are inonopo- 
lised by a few old members, and no one else can get 
the floor, either to get business introduced or. acted 
upon; and hence, too much of our time is spent in 
taking thé yeas and nays on motions to suspend the 
rules to get one man’s business ahead of another’s, 
and other questions which grow out of this state of 
things. . : 
Why, sir, the: business calendar of the House 
of Representatives, I am told, has not been gone 
through in ten years. There are just demands 
against the government, and other important busi- 
ness upon your calendar, which has been there 
for years; and those interested in them have 
atteiided here, and spent their time and money until 
they have become sick and disgusted, and abandoned 
them in despair. Sir, this is wrong. ‘ It is our duty 
to act upon all business brought before this body. 
It is the great legislature of the nation, Every 
man’s business should have a hearing; and every 
man has aright to demand an investigation of his 
case. We have the remedy for all these evils. We 
must work. We must remain here at least four 
hours each day; and that time must be industriously 
devoted to legislation. J 
= Mr. C J. Incersort here interposed, and said 
the British House of Commons sat nine hours per 
day. 
‘i Mr. Hentey continued. Iwas not aware of that, 


` give but Lmost sincerely believe that this is the mest 
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` indolent legislative body in the world. . The legisla- 
ture of my own State sits about seven hours; and I 
believe in none of the States in the Union do:their le- 
gislatures sit Jess than six hours pet day. Ha 

‘THeré are sotiie gentlemen. who attend here at the 

: meeting of the House, fethain a few thinùtes, and 
then very deliberately take ihéir’ hats und cloaks - 
and cane, and put on their kid gloves, and walk out 
with a measured and. dignified step, as much as to 
say, “I am ‘too genteel to stay here and do the 
drudgery of. legislation; I will take å stroll upon the 

avenue.” I notice that our whig friends “usually - 
vote for earlyadjournménts, and all other motions 
calculated’ to delay busine’s. They are not to 
blame for this; they are not responsible. Thé coun- 

_ try looks to us; we are the responsible party; we 
have reached a new era in our government; we must 
go ahead; we must at least keep up with the people. 
In this age of steamboats, locomotives and railroads, 
when everything is done upon the high pressure 
principle, legislation must not lag behind; a new leaf 
must be turned; as Mr. Webster said, new books 
must be opened; at all events we must go ahead. 


|; And then, sir, for the first timé in the history of our 


government, a, young mah has béén elected to the 

nna But there is anothernew feature in it; 
he was elected by thé young wien; ay, sir, by the 
young democracy; and it was. by industry, by zeal, 
and by ardent labor that they accomplished this 
glorious work. And now, sir, if we ‘wish to re- 
tain our places, and fulfilthe honest expectations of 
the country, it must be done by the same industry, 
and the honest zeal which elected Mr. Polk. But 
should we fail to. discharge out duty, or prove re- 
creant td the high trust reposed in us, you cannot 
imagine how deeply it would mortify the honest 
and confiding democracy of this country. It would 
drive a pang deep into the heart of many » whole- 
souled democrat as he pushed his plane, swung his 
axe, or followed his plough. There are high hopes 
and fond and generous confidence reposed in us now 
by the people. They must not be deceived. One 
word more, Mr. Chairman; there is no danger on 
the part of our newly elected President. I feel a 
sort of consciousness in my own bosom that ail is 
right in that quarter. The people are not only sat 
isfied, but gratified with the election of Mr. Polk; 
and it is my most sincere belief that he will make 
not only as good, but as popular a President as ever 
filled. that haik: Such are the hopes, the expecta- 


tions and confidencė of tke country. May they be 


OF INDIANA. 
In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Janua- 
ry 8, 1845—On the resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas. . 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, who had the floor from 
the previous day, (having moved for the rising of the 
committee,) addressed the House in opposition to the 
joint resolution. : . 

He said that if there was any question which ap- 
pealed to the members of that House, as Americans 

‘and as patriots, to discard from their minds every 
vestige of partisan feeling, this was snch a question. 
It rose far above all party views and party ends, and 
involved in its decision consequences seriously af- 
fecting the integrity of the constitution, and the per- 
petuity of the Union. And here, in the outset of 
his remarks, he must be permitted to express his 
sincere regret that the gentleman from Alabama, 
who addressed the committee on yesterday, [Mr. 
Yawcey,] while deprecating, with a zeal and elo- 
quence but rarely witnessed upon that floor, the in- 
trusion of party spirit into a debate of this character, 
had not seen proper to conform his own course to 
the precepts which he defined for the government of 
others. ‘I'he gentleman would have better attested 
his sincerity, and furnished stronger evidence of his 
own exemption from the feelings of a parusan, if he 
had spared un appeal to the sneers and sarcasms 
upon his political opponents, with which he had 
scen proper to garnish his speech. 

1 shall not (said Mr. S.) undertake to follow that 
gentleman in his discussion of the acta or objects of 
the Hartford Convention, nor waste the time of the 
committee in refuting the stale charge of federalism, 
which he has attempted to cast upon the’ political 


party with which I am associated. ae 
The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, [Mr. C. J. INGeRsoLL,] in opening the debate: 
upon this question, spoke of the great Increase of 
public sentiment in favor of tho annexation of Tex- 


as within the last~ year. . He informed 
every man upon this floor knows to be’ tra 
this proposition had ‘been submitted to a vote here — 
ohe year ago, it would have. begn: ‘rejected by an 

overwhelming majority.~-Yes, ‘Mr. Chairman, the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania has told us truly that 
ohe year ago the annexation of Texas to this Union 
found but few advocates.” The sentimenta, the feel- 
ings, the wishes, and the jadgrmenits of the American 
people wére against it.’ Fhe ‘hopé. of its annexa- 
tion, if cherished at all, only “existed with x portion 


-of the people of the South. “Now, sir, those who 


have the firmness fo stand up and-give utterance to 
those sentiments, which but-one year ago- were the 


‘sentiments of the great body of the American peo- 


ple; do it at the hazard of being branded as traitors 
to their country, and enemies to its prosperity. 
How is this change to be accounted ‘for? What 


„has produced such a revolution in public sentiment? 


What new lights have been brought to bear upon 
this qtiestion, which have created such marvellous 
popularity fer a measure which, but so short a time 
since, was an object of aversion? Sir, there is no 
mystery in all this; It presents bat another anda 
striking instance of the irresistible influence of par- 
ty spirit and party discipline. The appliances of 

arty have been brought to bear upon this question. 
The atinsxation of Texas has been incorporated 
into the demidératic creed. The “lone star” has 
found a place upon the democratie banners. The 
faithful have been invoked to come up to the rescue, 
while the doom of the traitor hay been denounced 
upon all who falter or waver in their support of this 
new article in the democratic, confession of faith. 


‘The history of the last fifteen years has furnished 


us sttiking: evidence of the power and influence of 
party spirit in shaping public opinion upon political 
questions. ; 7 De a 
There are numerous objections. which. present. 
thenigelves to my mind against the annexation of 
Texas, a poriion of which I shall now proceed to 
examine. It will be impossible for. me to examifie 
them all in the brief time allotted me. by the rules 
of the louse, or to present my views upon any of 
them as fully as I should desire. ; ec 
Those who advocate this measure belong to that 
class of politicians who contend ‘that the federal 
government is one of limited powers, who denounce 
with great zeal what they term a latitudinarian:con- 
struction of the constitution, and who deny to Con- 
gress the right'to exercise any poron except.such - 
as are expressly delegated by that instrument. It 
is by them that the right-of Congress to appropriate 
money for internal improvements has been denied; - 
that the power of improving our rivers and chan- 
nels of trade and ecommerce has been. questioned; 
that the vetoes of the Maysville road bil, of the 
appropriation for’ the. Wabash river, and of. the” 
eastern harbor bill at the last session of Congress, 
have been sustained and defended. They cán. see 
no power in the constitution, conferred upon Con- 
gress, to develop the resources of the’ country, by 
improviiig its rivers and harbors, or by facilitating 
trade and ‘intercourse between its different parts. 
They denounce us as latitudinarian ‘constructionists 


‘ for urging upon Congress the exercise of this im- 
tat = 3 


portant power; and yet, with all their. anxiety, to 
preserve the rights of the States, and.to confine this 
government to the exercise of the powers, conferred 
by the constitution, they ask that Congress ‘shall 
assume the important power of addinga foreign na- 
tion to our OWN. . Sey ` . 
Under what provision of the constitution is it 
contended that this important power is conferred? 
We are referred to that provision which authorizes 
Congress to admit new States intothe Union. The 
history of the constitniion, its exposition by those 
who assisted in its formation, the whole Scope and 
spirit of the instrument, the action of the govern- 
ment under it, and the opinions of our most eminent 
staicsmen, all conspire to show that this clause was 
only intended to confer upon Congress the power of 
admitting new States created from territory belong- 
ing to the United States. The venerable patriots 
who framed our constitution certainly never contem- 
plated that in giving to Congress the power to admit 
new States they were conferring upon the represent- 
atives of the American people the power of tacking 
these United States to the skirts of Great Britain, 
or joining them as an appendage. to the Russian 
empire. Yet, if the position assumed by the ad- 
vocates of this measure be correct, Congress has 
such a power; for the same power which would au- 
thorize the addition to our Union of a province on 
this continent, would furnish. equal ‘authority. for 
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the addition of a State or an empire in Europe. We 
have the ‘ same -power to pass a bill authorizing the 
people of Great Britain to organize themselves into 
a State government, and be admitted into this Union, 
that we have to extend this privilege to the people of 
Texas. ‘The doctrine that Congress possesses such 
a power is of modern origin. It has been produced 
“by the extreme anxiety which exists in a portion of 
‘the Union to acquire possession of Texas. ela, 
| The acquisition ‘of Louisiana and Florida ate re- 
.lid-upon as precedents to justify this méasure: . It 
must be resollected, however, that they were ac- 
quired by the exercise of the treaty-making power, 
which by the constitution is conferréd upon. the 
President and Senate. No statesman at that period 
_ Was visionary enough to suppose that the legislative 
department of the government was vested with pow- 
er to acquire foreign territory. At the time of the 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803, not only was the 
constitutional power of the government to acquire it 
even by treaty doubted by Mr. Jefferson, the then 
President, but it was expressly denied, and the 
measure was only justified from the extreme neces- 
sity of the case and the great importance to this 
country of securing the navigation of the Mississip- 
pi and the important market of New Orleans. The 
opinions of Mr. Jefferson upon this question were 
expressed in a letter written by him to Mr. Breck- 
enridge, after the treaty for the purchase of Louisi 
ana had been. signed. Speaking of the treaty, he 
uses this explicit language: 

“This treaty must of course be laid before both Houses, 

_ because both have important functions to exercise respect- 
ing it. They, I presume, will see their duty to their coun- 
try in ratifying and paying for it, so as te secure a good 
which would otherwise probably be never again in their 
power. But I suppose they must ihen appeal to the nation for 
an additional article to the constitution, approving aad con- 
firming an act which the nation had not previous y anthor- 
ized. The constitution has made no provision for our hold- 
ing foreign territory; still less for incorporating foreign na- 
tions into our Union. The executive, in seizing the fugi- 
. tive occurrence which so much advances the good of their 
country, have done anact beyond the constitution. The 
legislature, in casting behind them metaphysical subtilties, 
ond risking themselves like faithful servants, must ratify 
and pay for it, and throw themselves on their country for 
* doing ‘for them, unauthorized, what we know they would 


have done fer themselves had they been in a situation to do 
“it.” 


` This opinion of Mr. Jefferson of the unconstitu- 
tionality of that measure is clear and explicit, and 
no statesman of that day controverted its correct- 
ness. The idea that we could acquire this territory 
` by legislative action was never suggested; never en- 
tertained. i 
The great importance to the country of Louisiana 
and Florida, and the unanimity of public sentiment 
‘an regard to the necessity of their acquisition, induced 
all parties to waive the constitutional question and 
acquiesce in the measure. Ifany argument in favor 
of the acquisition of foreign territory can be drawn 
from these precedents, it cannot be in favor ‘of the 
mode of acquisition now proposed. The annexa- 
tion of Texas by either bill or joint resolution of 
Congress, would, in my opinion, be a clear and pal- 
pable violation of the constitution. 
I shall now, Mr. Chairman, direct my remarks to 
the question of expediency; and, upon this ground, 
` 1 find objections to the proposed annexation nume- 
rous and insuperable. This measure is urged upon 
usa means of extending “the area of freedom.” 
The oracle of the Hermitage has pointed to annex- 
ation as the means of extension. Is 'Texas now in 
a state of vassalage? Is she now borne down by the 
weight of Mexican oppression? Is she suffering un- 
der the tyranny of Santa Anna? Is our aid invoked 
to relieve her froma condition of servitude and ex- 
tend “the area of freedom?” Why, sir, in the same 
breath in which we are called upon to extend “the 
area of freedom,” we are assured that Texas achiev- 
ed her independence in the battle of San Jacinto, 
and, since that time, that she has been free from all 
control of Mexieo. We are told that she is now 
enjoying the full benefit of a republican government, 
under a constitution modelied after our own, and that 
she is fully competentto sustain her independence 
against all the power of Mexico. If this be true, 
how can ‘‘the area of freedom” be extended by an- 
~ nexing her territory to ours? The mere adding of 
one free State to another cannot extend the bounds 
of human freedom. ff Texas-is independent, let her 
continue to enjoy her independence. Let her fur- 
nish to the world, in her own example, evidence of 
the advantages of civil liberty and a republican form 
of government. Ce 
A strong objection to the annexation of Texas th 
the manner proposed, is found inthe relative pogi- 


tion of Texas and Mexico.. An acknowledged 
state of war exists between the two-countries, pros- 
ecuted on the part of Mexico for the purpose of re- 
establishing her authority over Texas. No matter 
what may be our feelings in reference to this. con- 
test—no matter how strong may be our sympathies 
-with the people of Texas—ivé.“¢aninot, without a 


|; violation of the treaty subsisting between our-gov- 


ernment and Mexico, interfere, either to terminate 
the contest or to appropriate- Texas, to ourselves. 
‘The battle of San Jacinto, by which it is -claimed 
that Texas rendered herself independent of Mexi- 
“co, was won by citizens of the United States; who, 
1m violation of the obligations of ourgovernment to 
Mexico,’ went to Texas to aid her citizens in their. 


|_ struggle. Many of those who aided in defeating 
the Mexican army in that battle, have since returned | 


-to the United States, and are now living among us. 
It wasa portion of our own citizens who achieved 


|) the victory by which Texas was rendered’ tempora- 


rily independent. Their interference in the contest 
+ Was unjust to Mexico, and a gross violation of the 
good faith which the American people should have 
observed. Yet it is now insisted that, as-one of the 
fruits of that victory, we shall take possession. of 
Texas and appropriate.the country to our own use, 
in utter disregard, of the wishes or remonstrances of 
Mexico. Te 

During tke course of this discussion much has 
been said of the efforts which have been made at 
different times, and under different administrations, 
to acquire possession of Texas. It is true our gov- 
ernment has at different periods attempted to acquire 
a portion of Texas by fair and open purchase from 

exico. Negotiations have been resorted to for the 


we acknowledged her to possess; but now, and now 
for the first time, it is proposed that we shall rob 
exico of her province, and establish a title in our- 
selves by force. It is proposed that this republican 
government shall embark in a war of conquest, and 
imitate the spirit and career of ancient Rome, whën 
her conquering legions were subjugating re 
| and prostrating the world at her fect. Should the 
measure now proposed be consummated, the honor 
of this nation will be indelibly tarnished, and the 
condemnation of the civilized world must rest upon 
this people and government for an act of unholy 
spoliation. 

The govérnment of Texas in 1837 proposed to 
annex that country to the United States. The dem- 
ocratic party were then in the ascendant. Mr. Van 
Buren was President, surrounded by a democratic 
eadinet. The united opinion of Mr. Van Buren and 
his eabinet was, that it would be dishonorable to 
this government to even entertain the proposition 
for consideration. That opinion was announced to 
the Texian Minister by Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of 
State of the United States, in a very able letter, from 
which I will beg leave to present an extract: 

‘So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the United 
States are at pea with her adversary, the proposition of 
the Texian minister plenipotentiary necessarily involves 
the question of war with that adversary. The United States 
are bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and commerce, 
which will be scrapulously observed on their part, so long 
as itcanbe reasonably hoped that Mexico will perform her 
‘duties and respect our rights under it. The United States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the friendly pur- 
poses of the compact, ifthe overture of General Hunt were 
to be even res d for future consideration, as this would 
imply a disposition on our part to espouse the quarrel of 
Tcnas with Mexico; a disposition whoily at variance with 
the spiritof the treaty, with the uniform’ policy and the ob- 
vious welfare of the United States.” 

“fhe inducements mentioned by General Hunt for the 
United States to annex Texas to their territory are duly ap- 
prec. i but, powerful and weighty as they certainly are, 
they are light when opposed in.the scale of resson to treaty 
obligations and respect for that integrity of character by 
which the United States have sought to distinguish them- 
selves since the establishment of their right to claim a place 
inthe great family of nations.” 

Mr. Van Buren, in a letter whieh he addressed to 
a member of this House [Mr. Haamerr] on the 
20th of April last, speaks of that proposition to an- 
nex, and the decision of the government in relation 
to it, in this language: . 

“I have. already ready to an application for the accom 
plishment of the same object that was made_to this govern- 
ment by Texas while. } was President. 

. “ft can scarcely be necessary to say that the application 
was considered with that attention and care which was due 
to so grave a proposition, and under the full influence of 
feelings of sincere solicitude for the prosperity and perma- 
nent welfare of a young and neighboring State, whose inde- 
pendence we had been the first to acknowledge—feelings 
which constitute; and I sincerely hope ever will constitute, 


the prevailing senliments of the people of the:United States. 
In coming to the decision which it became my duty to.make, 
I was aided, in addition. to the other members of my cabi- 
net, by the counsel and constitutional advice. ef two distin: 


f 


purpose of inducing her to pait with the title, which _ 


guished citizens of your own section of the Union, of the 
first order of intellect, great experience in public affairs, 
and whose devotion to. their own as well as every othersec- 
tion of the Union was above all question. The-result of our 
united opinions was announced to.the Texian ministei 
(General Hint) ina commiinication from the late Mr. For: 
syth.” ‘ ` : ` 
vet he correspondence Was, very soon after it took place, 
communicated to Congress; and although the public mind 
“was, at the time, in a state. of the. highest excitement, and 
the administration daily assailed through every avente by 
which it was deemed approachable, Fam yet to see the first 
sentence of complaint upon that point, in any quarter of the 
Union.” 3 * * ae he i 
“I return now to the question, has the condition of the 
contest between. Texas and Mexico, for the sovereighty ol 
` ‘the former, so far changed as tö render these principles now 
‘inapplicable? What is the attitude which these two States 
nol occupy towards each other? Are they at war, ot àre 
they not? We cannot evade this question if we would.” 


.My. Van Buren here argues at length, and quotes 
from Mr. Tyler’s messages, to show that war is ac- 
tually existing, and then adds: 

“But what, my dear sir, is the true and undisguised char 
acter of the remedy for.these evils, which would be applied 
by the ‘immediate unnéxation of Texas to the United States?’ 
It ismore or less than saying to Mexico, we feel oursélves 
aggrieved by the continuance ‘of this war between you and 
Texas; we have an interest in seeing it terminated; We will 
accomplish that object by taking the disputed tertitory te 
ourselves; we will make ‘Texas a part of the United States, 
so that those plans of reconquest which weknow.you are 
maturing, to be successful, must be made so against the 
power that we can hring into the contest; if the war is to be 
continued, as. we understand to be your design, the United 
States are to be regarded henceforth as one of the belliger: 
ents.” 


Those who urge most strenuously this meaguré 
have heretofore paid great defereiice to the opiriisns 
of Mr. Van Buren. ` Nt 
I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to refer to a few edi- 
torial articles published in the Globe, less, than one 
year ago, upon this question, which I presume will 
be admitted as good democratic authority. On the 
29th of AprilJast Mr. Blair speaks thus of Mr. Van 
Buren’s letter: Ly ce 

“We say, withotit reserve, we do not think Mr. Van 
Buren has ever presented to the country a production more 
creditable to his talents, his patriotism, or his character as a 
statesman, than is this letter; and we are perfectly con- 
vinced that this demonstrative argument must satisfy every 
sincere friend of the annexation that tle difticulty he inter- 
poses against instant action has its foundation in a great 
principle, which no statesman ‘can overlook or disregard, 
and which our government can never safely violate.” 


Again, we find in the Globe of the Ist May,-1844, 
the following editorial article; ; 

“We concur With Mt. Van Buren fully and cordially in 
this View, and say it is the only wise, honorable, safe, and 
practicable course. Mexico and Texas are now at war; the 
armistice admits it, (a circumstance of which we were not 
apprised when we wrote our first article on this subject;) 
and to adopt the Texians as our citizens at this time, is to 
make ourselves a party to the war, and to take upon our- 
selves the business of its conclusion, either by negotiation 
or by arms. It requires no declaration of war from Mexico 
to involve us. From the moment we admit Texas we make 
her a territory of the Union; and it would be unlawfal and 
punishable inher to treat with Mexico, or to. fight alone 
with Mexico. The United States alone could treat, or fight; 
aud thus, from the day of the ratification of this treaty, the 
United States and Mexico would be at war; commerce be- 
tween them would cease, and they would remain at war, 
and commerce remain broken up, until the negotiations or 
the arms of the United States terminated the adopted war. 
This is clear common sense, and no one can deny it.” 

On the 4th May, 1844, the editor of the Globe 
agaln Says: 

“We have been looking a little further into the published 
documents which accompany the treaty, and every step 
amazes us more and more. We find that Lord Aberdeen 
and the British minister here utterly deny the Duff Green 
story, sentfrom London in August last, of the designs of 
England upon Texas, which is made the foundation of this 
whole proceeding. We believe it can easily be proved that 
the whole scheme of getting up the Texas question, pre- 
cisely as that question now is, existed long before Duft 
furnished that pretext, and that all this story of British in- 
terference, now put forth as the pretext for the movement, 
has been invented since the movement was organized.” 

Who does not know that the great rallying cry of 
the Texas party has been, annexation to resist the 
ambitious designs of England? That our “natural 
enemy.” was about stretching forth her hands to 
grasp Texas? Our patriotism has been appealed to 
to resist the ambitious designs of Great Britain upon 
that country; and yet we find the organ of the dem- 
ocratic Texas party, only a few months ago, de- 
claring in the face of the whole country that this hue- 
and-cry about British interference was a mere “raw- 
head and bloody-bones”—a_ humbug—held out to 
frighten the country into the support of annexation. 
The Globe certainly never came nearer the truth 
than in this statement. A few days later, on the 
15th May last, the Globe again refers to this sub- 

ject, as follows: 

“If the general government should take this step, in vio- 

lation of the treaty with Mexico, would the character of eur 
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country be left to.our posterity: the same noble and honora- 
ble inheritance which-was handed down to us by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Jackson?” ` ea 

‘We-do not believe the great mass of our countrymen are 


’ willing to Sacrifice ‘the honor, the renown, and_ the real { 
glory of this country for any earthly acquisition? Jf, then,’ 


Texas has admitted by a solemn. proclamation the exist- 
ence ofa war between her-and Mexico; if the government 
of the United States has by a solemn official document de- 
clared its full knowledge that this is ‘the state of relations 
‘between ‘Texas: and Mexico, how-can the. President and 
Senate of the United States; without sacrificing the honor 
of the country, adopt this war with Mexico, in. the face of 
our treaty of peace with that country?” 


The question was well asked by the ‘editor of the 


Globe, whether, if this step Were taken-by the gen-’ 


eral government, the character of our country would 
be lett to our posterity the. same noble and honora- 
ble inheritance which was handed down to us by 
Washington and Jefferson? Sir, this. question 
might with great propriety be now asked.. If we, at 
this enlightened age of the world, boasting ourselves 
-to be the freest nation‘ on the earth, should violate 
our treaty of amity with Mexico, as the resolution 
now under consideration proposes, can we hand 
down to our children our national character marked 
by the same untarnished and unsuspected honor 
with which we received it from our fathers? 
‘Washington or Jefferson, would the pure-minded 
Madison, have recommended a measure so fraught 
with national dishonor? > pi Ard 
Mr. Chairman, I might quote ` numerous other 
articles from the Globe, as well as from the leading 
democratic papers of most of .the -States in this 
Union, expressing the same opinions as those which 
I have quoted, and showing in the strongest terms 
the common. sentiment of the country, that tl 
course which we now propose to pursue was unjus 
to Mexico and dishonorable to ourselves. The ex- 
pression of different opinions at the present time 
from the same source furnishes striking evidence of 
the influence of party discipline in changing the 
opinions of men. l 
I object again, Mr. Chairman, to the annexation 
of Texas, because by that act we should assume her 
debts. Many of the States of this Union are large- 
ly indebted, in consequence of their enterprising 
efforts to.improve and develop the resources of the 
country, by means of works of internal improve- 
ment. Some of them have asked the aid of the gen- 
eral government, through the proceeds of the public 
domain, to assist in paying their debts. Those who 
have denied this aid, and who now denounce in the 
bitterest terms any proposition to extend it, now 
propose by this measure to pledge the resources of 
this government for the payment of the unknown 
millions of the debts. of a foreign government. 


We all know, Mr. Chairman, with how much 
zeal and earnestness it has been contended by the 
democratic party that an assumption of the debts of 
the States by the general government would be a 
violation of the constitution. Where now is their 
regard for that sacred instrument? Where now their 
horror at the idea of a violation of its provisions? 
Sir, will any sane man contend that the constitution 
denies to this: government the power to assume the 
debts of one of the States of this confederacy, and 
yet authorizes the assumption of the debts of a for- 
eign nation? By the treaty of annexation negotiated 
last spring, and which is now proposed as the basis 
of annexation, this government is pledged for the 
payment of ten millions of the debts of Texas. But 
is this all which we should be compelled to pay? It 
is true, sir, the government cannot be sued by the 
creditors of Texas, and payment of her debts co- 
erced; but we cannot shut our eyes to the important 
fact that every principle of law, of honor, of com- 
mon honesty, and common justice, will require us to 
pay the last farthing of the debts of Texas, no mat- 
ter what may be-their amount. By annexation we 
merge the governinent of Texas within our own; 
we destroy her separate and national existence; we 
appropriate to ourselves all her public domain, her 
customs, her revenues, and resources of every de- 
scription; we take all her means to which her credit- 
ors have a right to look for the payment of her 
debts; and can we, sir, avail ourselves of all these, 
and refuse to pay, her debts, without being branded 
by the common consent of the civilized world, with 
infamy and dishonor? i - 

Sir, the fair fame of the American government has 
already been tamished by the repudiation by some 
of the States of their honest debts. Shall we add to 
the disgrace already resting upon us—shail we make 
our name a by-word and a reproach among all civ- 
ilized people-—-by appropriating to ourselves Texian 


wealth, and repudiating Texian debt IP we annex ¢ 


Would - 
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Texas,. we must choose between paying all. her 

‘debts, and national infamy and disgrace by repudia- 

ting them. ia 5 ; 
Ought we not, Mr. Chairman, to know the amount 


of those debts before we are called upon to consum-. 


mate this measure? Flas any information: been given 


to us of their amount? They Have been variously 
estimated from twenty -to~oné hundred ‘millions... 
Without atterspting to fix any. estimate, I donot 
believe they amount to less than fifty millions, and: 
very: probably to more. -Why have not the.author- |i 


‘ities of the “Lexian’ government fùrnishedy, some 
statement, some data, by which we can determine 


ciple than that they are conscious if the true amount 
was known, it would so shock the American people 


This informntion is carefully ‘withheld from the. 
country, and we are alled upon blindly to rush into 
this. measure, without knowing the extent of our 
responsibilities until they are fixed beyond the pow- 
er of retraction. : $ 
But again, Mr. Chairman, I object to-the annex- 
ation of Texas, because we are not informed of the 
existing relations between that government and the 
governments of Europe. What treaties, commer- 
cial or otherwise, have been entered into between 
her and Great Britain? How far will we be requir- 
ed to carry-out the provisions of such treaties? It 
has been asserted that Texas has surrendered to 
England. the right of search upon the seas.- Whether 
this is so'we are uniformed. These are mattersupon 
which the government of Texas might give us full 
information. That information should be given; 
we should be made fully acquainted with her finan- 
cial condition, with the state of her foreign relations, 
with all the obligations she has assumed and all the 
concessions she has made to other nations, with the 
full amount of her liabilities and the full extent of 
her resources, that we may know, before it is too 
late to retract, the fullilength and breadth of the 
liabilities wé assume by annexation. 
I come now, Mr. Chairman, to speak of a ques- 
tion connected with this subject, which I know is 
one of great delicacy, and calculated to produce 
much excitement. It is one, however, which we 
are bound to meet, and which, for one, I am dis- 
posed to meet firmly and promptly. I refer, sir, to 
the question of slavery. The honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. CHARLES 
J. INcERSOLL,] in the opening of this discussion, 
informed us that this was a southern question. 
‘We bave been repeatedly told that. the annexation 
of Texas is demanded by the South, as a. means of 
strengthening their peculiar institutions. If, sir, it 
is a southern question—if it isto be carried for the 
purpose of strengthening the institution of s'avery— 
we should know in advance what additional power 
and weight and influence are.to be given to that in- 
stitution. Numerous propositions to annéx have 
been submitted, yet they all leave this question 


open. Thefriends of Texas desire to leave this 
matter unsettled until annexation is completed. 
Will it be safe to leave this matter open? The his- 


tory of the Missouri question—a question which 
shook this nation from its centre to its circumfer- 


| ence—should warn us of the danger of renewing a 


contest of that character. If Texas is to be annexed, 
our only safety will be found in settling that ques- 
tion now. If there is to be a contest on the ques- 
tion of slavery, let it be determined now, while it 
may be done.without sundering the ligaments which 
bind us together. ` If Texas is to be annexed, let us 
know in advance whether her soil is to be the soil 
of freemen or the soil of slaves. If slave and free 
States are both to be made from her territory, let us 
know in advance the number and strength of each. 
Let us know how much is to be added.to the slave 
power of this Union. Let us have no adjourned 
Missouri. question to convulse the Union hereafter. 

But, sir, if this measure is to be pressed asa 
southern measure—if the annexation of Texas is to 


have a right to’ meet its friends in the examination 
of the question, whether. they havea right to de- 
mand such additional guaranties! Is it right, Is it 
fair, I would ask, in view of the relative positions 
occupied by the free and slave States-under the con- 
stitution, to make sucha demand? Can‘they with 
propriety or justice demand of us the admission into 
this Union ‘of a large amount of additional slave 
territory, for the avowed purpose of strengthening 
the imerests of. slavery? e all know the great 
difficulties whi 


the amount. of liability,we assurne in the event of. 
annexation? I can account for it upon no other prin- ` 


as to arouse them against the proposed annexation. . 


` quence. 


be demanded as a further guaranty for slavery, we . 


h grew ont of this sublect in agres- 1 


ing to a constitution for our: 
menty But, great as were. the ‘diffcultie: 
thers, guided by patriotism ang inspired <1 
dom apparently. not their owa, “succeeds 
to this republic:that glorious ‘and immo 
ment; in which the :compromises’ then: a 
were embodied, defined, and perpetuated 
-instrumént we have agreed.: the the -inst 
slavery, as it then existed in thé slave States, 


be'secured' to those.States, ‘and guarded from all.en-~ 


croachments. “We--have agreed. that they shall en- 
joy-upon: this floor a` epreeamialion upon three- 
fifths of what they are pleased. to term as mère 
property: These are the compromises of theron- 


rights. Northern representatives come into: this 


-hall from a free people. Our friends’ of the South 
. meet us here with equal rights andequal: power, as 
. the representatives in part of their -own property. 
- We are willing to meet them upon that ground: It 


is the conipact. which ‘our fathers ‘made, and we will 
religiously adhere toit. But I. would ask, Mr. 
Chairman, is this not enough?. Have the southern 
States a right to demand still more? Have they a 
right fairly to insist nöt only that wé shall protect 
them in the enjoyment of their constitutional rights, 
but that we shall adopt measures to strengthen, to 
extend, and to perpetuate the institution of slavery? 


_ Much has been said about the danger of northern . 
incendiaries, and the evils likely to result ‘frony the’. 


discussion of slavery by northern abolitionistg.. Sit 
let me tell my friends. of the South, invall candof.and 
good feeling, that the discussion of slavery as.an ab- 


stract question is a matter they cannot check or con-' - 


trol. As American. freemen, the people of the 
North, as well as the people of every section ‘of the 
country, have a right to-expess their opinions-upon 
that as well'as tipon all other subjects, and it is.a 


_sutuion, and to them, we are “willing to adhere.: © 
“We do not ask: to diminish-their security; .we.do | 
not seek to. interfére with ‘thé. enjoyment of. their 


right they will surrender only with their lives. ; We. 


are bound by our compact to abstain from any inter- 
ference. with the institution of slavery in the States, 
but we have not agreed to love qr admire it. “ Tis 
not in the bond.” -If northern men say that slavery: 
is an evil, they say no more than has been said by 
the best and noblest’ patriots of the South. When 
they express their firm and honest conviction thatit 


is an institution’ fraught with all evil, they but.de- 


clare that which -Washington and Jefferson have 
taught them, and which has been declared by Vir- 


> 


ginia’s immortal Marshall in words of burfhing elo» > 
The opinions of Mr. Jefferson on the sub- ` 


ject of slavery weresoften and freely expressed. He 


expressed much anxiety for its abdlition'at different 


periods of his life. I will quote-here two passages . 


from his Notes on Virginias +00 50, 

“Under the mild treatment our slaves, experience; and 
their wholesome though coarse food, this blot in“ our, çoun- 
try increases as fast or faster than the whites. During -the 
regal government we had at one time obtained a law which 
imposed such’a duty on the importation of slaves as amount- 
ed nearly to a prohibition, when one inconsiderate assem- 
bly, placed under a 
the law. This repeal met.a joyful sanction from the then 


sovereign, and no devices, no, expedients which could ever `. 


after be attempted by subsequent assemblies, and they sel- 
dom met without attempting them, could succeed in getting 
the royal assent to a renewal of the duty. In the very first 
session held under the republican government, the assem- 
bly passed a law for the perpetual prohibition- of. the’ im- 
portation of slaves. This will in some measure.stop the.in- 
crease of this great political and moral evil, while the.minds 
of our citizens may be ripening for a complete emancipation 
of. human nature.” geen 


“Indeed, L tremble for my country when Freflect that God. 


is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever; that, consider- 
ing numbers, nature, and natural means only,’ a revolution 


of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situations, is among |. 


possible events; that it may become probable by supernatu- 
ral interference. ‘The Almighty hàs no-attribute which ean 
take sides with usinsuch a contest, But itis impossible to 
be temperate, and to pursue: this subject through the vari- 
ous considerations of policy, of morals, of history, natural 
aud civil. We must be contented to hope they will force 


their way into every one’smind. | thinka change already . 


perceptible since the origin of the present revolution, The 
¿pirit of the master is abating; that of the slave rising from 
‘the dust—his condition mollifying, the wey I hepe prepar- 
ing, under the auspices of Heaven, fora total evzancipation, 
and that thisis disposed in the order of: events to “be with 


the consent of. the mastcr rather thanby thoir extinpa- 


tion”? P 

But, Mr. Chairman, although the citizens- of the 
free States may entertain these opinions in regard 
to this institution, they are ready and fully resolved 


to stand by the compromises of :the constitution. : 
ons 


They hold firmly and steadfastly. to. the ‘condit: 
ofthe national compact.. -They ars prepared 
fend-the South in the enjoyment ofall her rights; 
if the day of trial should: come, they are. 


-da itat the exponse of thelr treasure and their blogt, 


ecwiarity of circumstances, répealed- 
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No-attempt has been made to disturb the compro- 
miseagreed pon. The free States have a large 
majority upon this floor, and yet no attempts have 
been made.to encroach upon'the rights of the south- 
ern States. There may be individuals in the free 
States who have transcended the just limits of a free 
discussion upon this question; but shall the people 
of those States be held responsible for their opin- 
ions? : ` 

Tt is.an old remark that extremes often meet; and 
it appears to me that it is fully verified by those 
who are ultra in their views upon both sides of this 
question. The extreme slavery men of the South 
and the extreme anti-slavery men’ of the North meet 
upon the ground of a desire to disturb the compro- 
mises of the constitution, Upon one side, the aid 
of the government is invoked far the immediate and 
forcible abolition of slavery; while, upon the other 
side, it is asked to interpose for the purpose of ex- 
tending and strengthening it. ‘Neither are content 
to leave it in the position in which it is placed by 

` the constitution. But, sir, the great body of the 
people of the free States occupy the true conserva- 
tive ground. Their doctrine is, to let the constitu- 
tion stand as it is, and let there be no interference 
with the balance it has established. They will re- 
sist any attempt to extend or perpetuate slavery, or 
to increase the relative political power of those who 
have an immediate interest in it. If the influence of 
- the slave States is diminishing, it is one of the inev- 
itable consequences of their position. When the 
balance between these two sections of the country 
was settled by the constitution, each agreed to take 
its chance for an increase of its strength from its 
own resources; and if one section now finds itself 
growing weaker, it has no right to demand conces- 
sions from the other, for the purpose of adding to 
its streneth; much less has it the right to call in the 
aid of a foreign government to increase its power 
and secure its ascendency. No such thing was 
asked for, no such thing was contemplated, when 
the compact was entered into. Itis true that, since 
the adoption of the constitution, we have, at two 
different times, made accessions to our territory. In 
both these instances, the acquisition was urged by 
southern men, was made by southern administra- 
tions, and its effect was to extend and strengthen 
southern interests. Louisiana was acquired under 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and Florida 
under that of Mr. Monroe—both Virginia Presi- 
dents. From the territory thus acquired, three slave 
States have been formed and admitted into the 
Union, and are now represented in both branches of 
Congress—Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri; while 
nota single free State has been added from territory 
acquired since the adoption of the constitution. 
lowa, it is true, a part of the territory since ac- 
quired, is now asking admission as a free State; but, 
to counterbalance her power, Florida is knocking at 
our doors, with her institution of slavery, and it is 
even proposed to diyide her territory and form two 
slave States from it. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the debate upon this 
question should have assumed any thing ofa sectional 
character; but, sir, itis not from those who oppose 
annexation that this character has been given to the 
discussion. The measure has been pressed and 
urged by itsadvocates on sectional grounds. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancery,] not satisfied 
with commending the South, and urging annexa- 
tlonas a measure calculated to promote the interests 
of that section, in the fury of his eloquence has 
arraigned the people of the North as wanting in pa- 
triotism. Their patriotism, he says, is not suffi- 
ciently enlarged: to embrace territory beyond the 
limits of their own country. In that gentleman’s 
estimation, a desire to annex Texas evidences the 
possession of an “enlarged patriotism.” Sir, itis 
the first time | have ever learned that patriotism was 
a virtue which required its possessor to look beyond 
the interests of his own country. I have supposed 
that patriotism was but another name for the love of 
one own’s country, and not an attachment for for- 
eign lands. I did not suppose that one who loved 
his country, and desired to cherish, protect, and pre- 
serve it, could be charged with wanting a patriotism 
safficiently enlarged, because it did not embrace the 
whole world. Sir, the patriotism of the North is 
sufficiently enlarged to embrace our whole country, 
in all its parts and all its interests. 

There is, I fear, Mr. Chairman, a patriotism 
which can look at no interest but that which hes 
beneath a southern sun; a patriotism (I will not un- 
dertake to say how enlarged it is) which cannot ex- 
tend the scope of its vision north of Mason and Dix- 
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on’s line; a patriotism which can embrace within its 
affections no section of this country -where slavery 
is not found, which considers no interest worthy the 
protection of the government that is not. calculated 
to strengthen and perpetuate the peculiar institu- 
tions-of the South. if the honorable -gentleman 
from Alabama considers a patriotism of that charac- 
ter sufficiently enlarged for him, he is welcome to the 
enjoyment of it. I wish not to participate in the.en- 
joymentof such a feeling. 


I re“stted much, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man iv Alabama, in his desire to eulogize the 
South, had not omitted the taunts and reproaches 
which he had thought preper to cast upon New 
England. He has told us that “her plains.are made 
fertile and her villages are springing up by the 
bounties wrung from the people of the South.” Sir, 
the plains of New England and her flourishing vil- 
lages are indebted to no bounties from the South, or 
any other section, for their prosperity. They are 
indebted only to that indomitable energy and untir- 
ing industry which has always characterized her 
hardy sons. When the gentleman tells us that the 
peopie of New England are more noted for their 

een pursuit of lucre than for their patriotism, he 
furnishes evidence that he has read the history of his 
country but to little advantage. Has the gentleman 
forgotten that long line of illustrious patriots, to 
whom New England has given birth, whose history 
has shed a kalo of glory around the American 
name? Has he forgotten her undying devotion to 
liberty in the days of the revolution? Has he for- 
gotten Lexington and Bunker Hill? Sir, I have no 
wish to detract from the well-earned fame of the dis- 
tinguished men of the South, whom the gentleman 
has selected as the subjects of his eulogy. In his 
high-wrought encomiums upon Virginia’s Washing- 
ton, her Jefferson, and her Madison, he has but ut- 
tered the sentiment of every American heart. But the 
fame of these illustrious men does not belong to the 
South. It is the common property of us all. They 
were notsouthern men in their feelings or their views. 
They were Americans, in whose hearts no mere sec- 
tional feelings could find a resting place. Their patri- 
otism was deep and broad, and embraced every inter- 
est, every(section of their country. The gentleman 
might have contented himself with honoring the 
great merit of those men, without accompanying it 
with the effort to cast odium upon the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts now upon this floor, 
{Mr. Apams,] who has occupied the same distin- 
guished station. And, sir, let me assure that gen- 
tleman that, when the passions of the hour have sub- 
sided, and the busy actors whom they now agitate 
shall be silenced in the passionless slumber of the 
prave, the administration of that eminent man will 

e pointed to with pride and exultation, as one of 
the brightest epochs of our national history. It 
will be quoted as a model administration, for its 
rigid economy, its strict integrity, and its eminent 
fidelity to all the momentous trusts committed to it; 
and, however calumniated now, it will receive the 
lasting respect and gratitude of the people, and the 
admiration of the friends of free government 
throughout the world. Sir, the fame of that man is 
safe, and far, very far, from being lessened by any 
petty sneers of party malignity or sectional preju- 
dices. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yanczy] has 
told us, in terms of reproach, that no northern Pres- 
ident has ever had the confidence of the people toa 
sufficient extent to secure a re-election. It is true, 
Mr. Chairman, that, in the division of the honors 
and emoluments of this nation, the South has been 
able to secure to herself the lion’s share. Other 
causes thanany want of merit or popularity on the 
part of northern men might be shown for this. But 
surely, sir, itcomes with a bad grace from southern 
men, after the highest offices in the government have 
so long been filled by them, through favor of the 
North, to reproach us with a want of popularity. 
Does the gentleman intend to intimate that there is 
no merit north of Mason and Dixon’s line? Does 
he suppose that genius, learning, valor, and patriot- 
ism are confined to the South alone? 


But, Mr. Chairman, Massachusetts has been sin- 


gled out as an object of special attack. She has 
been charged with cherishing in her bosom “schemes 


| of treason, going directly to effect disunion ” Sir, 


the history of Massachusets down to this day is a 
sufficient refutation of this charge. Her sons are 
animated by the same spirit and the same love of 
liberty which characterized her Adams, her Han- 
cock, her Warren—that spirit which sounded the 
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first manly note of alarm at the encroachments of 
the government of Great Britain, and roused the 
people to resistance. ` The adoption by her legisla- 
ture of the resolution asking an amendment to the 
constitution on the subject of slavery, which has 
been made the subject of so, much complaint, was 
but the exercise of a right expressly given by the 
constitution. The constitution. itself points out the 
means by which it may be amended. ‘The provis- 
ion that it may be amended by the action of three- 


fourths of the States, is itself one of the compromises 


of that instrament. Was it supposed by our fa- 
thers, when they framed the constitution, -that 
when, at a future day, one of the States should ask 
to avail herself of this provision, to propose an 
amendment in the manner there pointed out, she 
should be charged with cherishing “schemes of 
treason?” Upon the question of slavery she has al- 
ways manifested a firm and consistent course. As 
early as 1773, before the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country, she made strenuous efforts 
to remove the evils of slavery. I will quote here a 
short paragraph from Graham’s History of the 
United States, showing her course upon this sub- 
ject: : 

“Among other subjects of dispute with the Britishigov- 
ernment and its officers, was one more creditable-to Massa- 
chusetts than even her magnanimous concern forthe liber- 
ty of her citizens and their fellow-colonists. Negro slave- 
ry still subsisted in every one of the American provinces; 
and the unhappy victims of this yoke were rapidly multipli- 
ed by the progressive extension of the slave trade. Georgia, 
the youngest of all the States, contained already fourteen 
thousand negroes; and in the course of the present year 
alone, more than six thousand were imported into South 
Carolina. In New England the number of slaves was very 
insignificant; and their treatment so mild and humane as in 
some measure to veil from the public eye the iniquity of 
their bondage, Butthe recent discussions with regard to 
liberty and the rights of human nature were calculated to 
awaken in generous minds a juster impression of negro 
slavery; and during the latter part of Gov. Bernard’s admin- 
istration a bill prohibitory of all traffic in negroes was pass- 
ed by the Massachusetts assembly.” 


Sir, treason can find no foothold ipon the soil of 
Massachusetts. She will stand by this Union, and 
defend and sustain it with as much zeal as any 
State, north or south. I have referred to her be- 
cause she has been so unceremoniously dragged in- 
to this debate. I might have left her defence to her 
own eloquent representatives on this floor, who are 


- fully able to vindicate her fame and defend her 


course. But,sir,I could not forbear the expression 
of my opinions, after listening to the assault which 
has been made upon her. I could not but recollect 
that she is my hative State. 1 look with feelings of 
pride and venerstion at her illustrious history, and 
treasure up the remembrance of her long line of-pa- 
triots, heroes, and statesmen, as a part of the glory 
of our common country. : j 


But, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Alabama was denouncing the North as hostile to the 
Union, he might have learnt a profitable lesson by 
casting his eyes upon the other extreme. Sir, have 
we heard no notes of disaffection, no threats of - dis- 
union, from that quarter? I might refer to the nu- 
merous resolutions and speeches at public meetings 
declaring that Texas should be annexed to the 
Union or dissolved. The editor of the Globe, in 
this morning’s paper, in commenting upon the 
speech of the gentleman from Alabama, with great 
force points him to the spirit manifested there. As 
the Globe, I know, is regarded as good authority 
with my democratic friends, I hope they will par- 
don me if 1 make a short quotation from it: 


“But was not Mr. Yancry wanting in the even-handed jus- 
tice with which he began his speech, when omitting to 
brand the spirit of disaliection to the Union nearer home, 
to which the prospect of reannexing “rexas has given birth? 
Has he heard of no resolutions, no organization of meetings, 
no inilammatory harangues. all governed by the predomi- 
nant sentiment, “Texas, with or without the Union?” He 
should have administered rebuke to this spirit of revolt at 
one end of the Union, lest it might (although originating in 
diticrent personal interests) be considered as a tolerated co- 
operation with the same disposition to dissolve the confed- 
eracy which he had denounced at the other end.” 


Mr. Chairman, any attempt to dissolve the Union 
or weaken the ties by which we are united, should 
meet with indignant rebuke. In the continuance of 
the Union lies our only prospect of safety. We, 
sir, who oppose the annexation of Texas, are satis- 
fied with the Union as itis. We desire no change; 
we ask for no extension. Our territory is already 
sufficiently extensive to promote the welfare of all. 

he constellation upon our country’s flag needs not 
the addition of the lone star of Texas to increase itg 
brilliancy or add to the glory of our republic, 
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SPEECH OF MR. WELLER, 
3 SOF. OHIO. 
Housé of Representatives, January 9, 1845— 
~o On the annexation of Texas. 


` Mr. WELLER addressed the committee as fol- 
lows— . 
“Mr. Cuairman: I ought, perhaps, to apologise to 
the committee for obtruding myself upon their at- 
tention at the present time. The subject has al- 
ready been fully discussed by the very able gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me in this debate. 
‘Were it not for the fact that I come from a section 
of the Union deeply interested in the decision of 
this momentous question, I would have been con- 
tent to have given a silent vote upon it. 
During the six years that I have been a represent- 
ative on this floor, various questions have been sub- 
_ mitted of vast importance to the people, but all of 
them sink into insignificance when compared with 
the one upon which we are now engaged. This 
question of annexation is one calculated to affect, for 


In the 


weal or for woe, the destinies of this country for- 


many years tocome. It is a question affecting the 
commercial, the agricultural, the manufacturing, in 
short, all the interests of every section of this vast 
confederacy. It is indeed a great national ques- 
tion, the importance of which we cannot perhaps 
now fully appreciate. I confess, if I had no knowl- 
edge of the opiniors and sentiments of the people 
upon this subject, I would be unwilling to take the 
responsibility of passing upon it. But no man can 
shut his eyes to the fact that the American people 
have already passed their judgment upon this ques- 
tion, The Baltimore convention, in nominating Mr. 
Polk asthe democratic candidate for the presiden- 
cy, declared in favor of annexation. He (Mr. Polk) 
was well known to be the warm friend of that meas- 
ure. The annexation of Texas to the Union was thus 
thrown into the’ canvass and made the prominent 
question in issue between the contending parties. I do 
not know how the canvass was managed in other sec- 
tions, but Ido know that, in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, where I had the pleasure of addressing the 
people, this question was made prominent. - Our 
whig friends told the people that if Mr. Polk was 
elected the annexation of Texas would be consum- 
mated, and all the evils of that measure entailed 
upon the country. In the free States appeals were 
made to sectional feelings, and all the ingenu- 
ity and eloquence of their orators brought into 
requisition to show that slavery would be increased, 
and our beloved country involved in all the horrors 
of war. Crocodile tears were shed over the antici- 
pated ruin if Mr. Polk was successful. These ap- 
peals to the passions were met with calm arguments 
and reason; and at the ballot-box, where the voice of 
' freemen is ever heard, a solemn decision was made 
jn favor of the measure. To-day, we stand in this 
hall as the representatives of the people, bound to 
carry their judgmont into execution, As a democrat 
Jam ready to do it. . 
it is unnecessary for me to enter into an argu- 
ment upon the constitutional power of Congress to 
annex foreign territory. This portion of the ques- 
tion has been so fully discussed by my friends from 
Virginia and Minois, [Messrs.BayLY and Dovci.ass,] 
that it would ke a work of supereregation to attempt 
toadd anything to what they have presented. {t is 
enough for me to say that I have no doubt of the 
constitutional power to annex, and can cheerfully 
vote for any of the propositions submitted. There 
is no limitction upon the power of Congress “to ad- 
mit new States;” and the fact that the convention 
which framed the constitution twice refused to limit 
it, by voting down the propositions confining it to 
territory already acquired, proves conclusively that 
the framers of that instrument intended to leave 
Congress with power to acquire more territory, if 
necessery for the stability of our institutions. If 
this were not the case, this government would be 
an impracticable machine without the power to pro- 
tect or defend itself. . . 
In the early period of our history, the question 
affecting the navigation of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries aitracted the attention of American states- 
men. In 1786 great excitement was produced 
among the few white settlers in-the West, by the 


rumor that a treaty had been made with Spain, by - 


whielt our citizens were to forbear the use of the 
zioni for twenty-five or thirty years. This 
proposition had actually been made by Mr. Jay to 
ihe Spanish minister, and was sustained by New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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vania; and opposed by all the- States south 
of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen in the northern States 
were unwilling to render, as they supposed, their in- 
ferior lands less valuable, by opening up:the. great 
valley of the Mississippi. There were -those-in the 
West who complained loudly of this injustice, and 
actually threatened an alliance with England, if this 
government conferred upon ‘Spain the exclusive nav- 
igation of that stream, down: which their produce 
must float in its way to the market. In 1795 a trea- 
ty was agreed on, securing tò our people the right to 
navigate the Mississippi, and deposite their produc- 
tions at New Orleans for three yearé *This was 


continued for seven years, until in October, 1802, 


the intendant (Moralez) issued his order suspending 
the right of deposite. This, of course, excited great 


..alarm and indignation. 


Now what was the condition of the country? On 
the north was Great Britain, with her extensive 
possessions, and in the south the mouth of the 
great river which must bear upon its bosom the 
rich productions of its valley, in the possession of a 
foreign government. Mr. Terson, ‘the most saga- 
cious statesman of the age, foresaw that the West 
must, ere long, become the abiding place of a large 
portion of our population, and that their. prosperity 
depended upon having the undisturbed navigation of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. . He entered into 
negotiations with France, to whom Spain had con- 
veyed the whole of Louisiana territory by the treaty 
of Ildefonso, made in 1800, and finally concluded a 
treaty on the 80th April, 1803, by virtue of which 
we became the sole owners of that immense region. 
That treaty gave us the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and a controlling influence over the navigation of the 
Gulf of Mexico, also important to the safety of our 
interests. But the question has been made whether 
Texas was embraced within the Louisiana pur- 
chase; and although, in the present aspect of the 
case, I do not deem it important, it may be well 
enough to present the facts. 

Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, under date of 
March 31, 1804, after the purchase, says, express- 
ing his own views, and those of President Jefferson, 
“that Louisiana extends westwardly to the Rio 
Bravo, otherwise calied Rio del Norte. Orders were 
accordingly obtained from the Spanish authorities 
for the delivery of all the posts on the west side of 
the Mississippi.” And again: Mr. Madison, on the 
31st January, 1804, declares that “M. Laugsat, the 
French commissioner who delivered the possession of 
Lowisiana to us, announced the Del Norte as its true 
boundary.” 

Mr. Monroe also regarded our title to Texas in- 
disputable, and in a letter, whilst Secretary of State, 
in 1816, says: “Our title to the Del Norte was as 
clear as to the island of New Orleans.” 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, in his letter to Don 
Onis, as Secretary of State, dated 12th March, 1818, 
says: “The claim of France always did extend 
westward to the Rio Bravo, (otherwise, Del Norte.) 
That she always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, as being within the limits, and forming a 
part of, Louisiana.” The same distinguished gen- 
tleman, in several of his subsequent letters, asserted 
that the purchase trom France covered the whole 
territory west of the Mississippi to the Rio Bravo 
or Del Norte river. On the 2d June, 1818, whilst 
the negotiations for Florida were pending, he secret- 
ly despatched Mr. G, W. Graham to Texas, under 
the order of the President, with instructions to pre- 
vent any encroachments on the territory westof that 
river. ‘These instructions are before me. 

That Mr. Clay regarded Texas as embraced with- 
in the limits of the Louisiana purchase, is shown by 
his resolutions and speech against the Florida trea- 
ty, in this House, in April, 1820. One of those res- 
olutions reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to be given by 
Spain to the United States in the treaty concluded by them 
on the 22d February, 1819, for that part of Louisiana west of 
the Sabine, was inadequate, and that it would be inexpedient 
to make à transfer thereof to any foreign power, or to re- 
new the aforesaid treaty. 


It will be borne in mind that when this resolu- 
tion was submitted, the treaty by virtue. of which 
Texas was ceded to Spain had not yet been ratified. 
This ratification took place on the 19th February, 
1821. Iwill not trouble the committee with ex- 
tracts from his speech, showing the indisputable 
character of our title, and the injustice the treaty 
would do to the people residing upon the territory, 
west of the Sabine. a > 

The evidence, then, I think, is conclusive, that 
Texas was embraced in the purchase of 1803, and 
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. France in the following words: -. - 


constituted a part- of the America “pon, un i the © 
cession of 1821. “By turning:to the treaty of 1803, 
it will be found that the United States bound itself to 


“The inhabitants of the ceded:territory shall he meorpo- 
rated into the Union of the: United States, bal paid ae 
soon as possible, according tọ the.) winciples of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of ail the ‘rights, advantages. 
and immunities of citizens of the United States;.and, in the 
mean time, they shall be protected. inthefree ‘enjoyment of 


- their liberty, property; and the religion they profess,” 


So far. from having , complied. with. this solemn 
obligation, in February, 1821, | we transferred .the 
people anda portion of the territory : to a foreign 
government. Instead of “protecting the liberty and 
religion” of the people,. we sold them to the Span- 
ish government; and thus made them, against their 
wishes, against our treaty obligations, the subjects 
of a despotic ruler! Now, when.the people of 
Texas, standing upon the treaty of 1803, ask ad- 
mission into our Union, the treaty of 1821, it is 
said, deprived them of all their rights and immuni- 
ties, and that we are under no obligations, legal or 
moral, to receive them! It may. well be doubted 
whether the treaty of 1821 is binding, so far as this 
cession is involved. Itis laid down by Vattel, in 
his Laws of Nations, that 

“A sovereign already bound by a treaty cannot enter into 
others contrary to the first. The things respecting which he 
has entered into engagements are no longer at his disposal. 
If it happens that a posterior treaty be found in any particu 
lar point to clash with one of more ancient date, the new 
treaty is null and void with respect to that point, inasmuch 
as it tends to dispose ofa thing that is no longer in the 
power of him who appears to despair of it.” 

If, then, Texas was a portion of the Louisiana 
territory, (and I think the proof is conclusive,) it 
may well be doubted whether the treaty of 1821, 
so far as it cedes away this territory to Spain, is not 
null and void, because it clashes with the: stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1803. But T haveno dispo- 
sition to extend the argument on this point. 
Whether I am right in this or not, will not affect 
the question now presented for our consideration. 
Texas claims to be an organized and independent 
government, and as such proposes to merge her 
sovereignty In ours. 

Efforts ‘have been made by every administration 
since 1820 to obtain the possession of Texas by ne- 
gotiation. ‘This is admitted by all; but the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. C. B. Sairu,) tells us this 
is the first effort made to rob Mexico of her posses- 
sions! Whatclaim has Mexico‘upon this territory? 
Mexico, a revolted province of Spain, established a 
constitution in 1824, guarantying to each of the 
nineteen States the full enjoyment oftheir liberty and 
property; Texas was one of these States; under 
the inducements presented by a free constitution 
similar in the main to ours, the people of the 
United States migrated to Texas, ani commenced 
the cultivation of its rich and productive lands. 
But in a short time, Santa Anna, instead of 
administering the government according: to the 
free constitution of 1824, seized upori the 
imperial purple, declared himself: military dic- 
tator, and trampled _ the constitution under his 
unhallowed feet. Then it was that. the peo- 
ple of Texas raised the flag of resistance, and upon 


` the bloody field of San Jacinto, in 1836, achieved 


their independence, and vanquished -the relentless 
tyrant. They showed themselves worthy of their 
illustrious ancestry. They proved to the world 
that f B i 

“Frecdom’s battle once begun, ` 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 3 

They seized the chains with which , the oo 

sought to bind them, and broke them over the heads 
of their oppressors. They established, as they had 
an undoubted right to do, a free government. For 
nine long years they have maintamed an honorable 
standing amongst the nations of the earth. France, 
England, and our own republic, have recognised 
their independence, and enrolled Texas among the 
governments of the world. Now, sir, after they 
have resisted all the efforts to enslave them—after 
having achieved and maintained their independence 
for nine years, to annex their territory, to ours 
would, in the opinion of the learned gentleman from 
Indiara, be robbing Mexico—ay, sir, cold-bleoded 
“robbery!” So did our illustrious ancestors trob” 
Great Britain of her immense possessions in North 
America! Our declaration of independence, promul- 
gated to the world on the 4th of July, 1776, was an 
act of highway “robbery!” „If the gentleman from 
Indiana had lived at that day, Isuppose he would 
have resisted that attempt. to “rob” England of her 
rich colonies! Oh a e aE 
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Texas——independent Texas—now asks to mergé 
her sovereignty in ours, and become a portion of the 
American Union. An opportunity is now present- 
ed of carrying out our pledge given to France in the 
treaty of 1803; and why not grant the request? Why 
not suffer them to enjoy with us the rich repast pre- 

ared by our ancestors? Various objections have 
een presented, to some-of which I must to invoke 
the attention of the committee. E x 

In the first place, we are told that the annexation 
of Texas will increase and perpetuate slavery. My 
colleague, [Mr. Hamurn,] who very medestly told 
the committee that I had submitted a proposition 
based on nothing, says that slavery is at the bottom 
of this question, "What said the leader of his party 
~—the great embodiment ‘of whigery—on this sub- 
ject? Hear him: 

“I do not think the subject of slavery ought to affect the 
question one way orthe other. Whether Texas be inde- 

endent, or incorporated into the United States, I do not be- 
jieve it will prolong or shorten the duration of that institu- 
tion. It is destined to become extinct at some distant day, 
in my opinion, by the operation of the inevitable laws of 
population.” * * x “It would be unwise to refuse a per- 


manent acquisition, which willexist as long as the globe re- 
mains, on account ofa temporary institution.” 


This was the language of Mr. Clay (whom my 
colleague and his party so zealously supported for 
the presidency) in his letters during the recent can- 
VASS. 

In this I fully concur with Mr. Clay. But are 
they the sentiments of the whigs on this floor, who 
so warmly supported him for the first office in the 
republic? Mr. Clay says that “slavery has nothing 
to do with the question of annexation.” My colleague 
says it has. ere is a difference of opinion be- 
tween two great men. One the leader of whigery 
proper, the other the quasi leader of the abolitionists 
of northern Ohio! The pupil has become wiser 
than the teacher! The scholar more sagacious than 
the master ! 

During the six years I have been upon this floor, 
I have done allinmy power to discountenance the 
movements of those who are seeking, by the agita- 
tion of the slave question, to dissolve the Union. 
The institution of slavery is secured to certain sec- 
tions of the confederacy by the federal constitution. 
1 hold it as sacred as any other constitutional right, 
when acting as a representative of the people. Let 
no one say that I am a northern man with southern 
principles. I scorn the imputation. I am a west- 
ern man with constitutional principles. I conceive 
that there is no prosperity, no happiness for the peo- 

le { represent, but in the preservation of the Union. 
deanna see how that Union can be maintained, ex- 
cept by guarantying to each section of the republic 
the undisturbed enjoyment of its constitutional 
rights. Let the federal constitution stand as itis, 
upon the compromises of our fathers, and no sec- 
tion should attempt to deprive another of its rights. 
If it became necessary to annex a portion of the ter- 
rititory north of the United States to the Union, for 
the purpose of securing to Maine or Vermont the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their rights under the con- 
stitution, I would not dare refuse todo so. I hold 
that we are bound to take care that each section of the 
Union enjoys its constitutional rights; and if the an- 
nexation of Texas would operate to give security 
to the institution of slavery, I would not hesitate to 
vote for it. Weare under as many obligations to 
guaranty the undisturbed enjoyment of that insti- 
tution, as any other under the constitution. 

How will the annexation of ‘Texas increase and 
perpetuate slavery? Mr. Clay, in his letter of last 
year, says: “Texas will make three free and two 
slave States.” The adoption of the resolutions I 
have introduced leaves this question to be adjusted 
by Congress hereafter. For one, I wouid not hesi- 
tate, in advance, to say that, whether slavery exist- 
ed in the States to be formed out of that territory or 
not, should be left to the decision of the people im- 
mediately interested. The idea of keeping up the 
balance of power between the free and slave Siis 
is,to my mind, ridiculous, ` It requires no extra- 
ordinary sagacity to foresee that the political power 
of this government, so far as its legislation is con- 
cerned, must pass into the hands of the free States. 
Slave labor has already become unprofitable in sev- 
eral of the older States, and must soon cease to ex- 
ist. It can never be made productive in the grain- 
growing sections of Texas, and hence, | infer, will 
never exist. 1 would not be afraid to hazard my 
reputation upon the prophecy that, if Texas is ad- 
mitted into the Union, at the end of fifteen years 
slavery will have been abolished jn at least four 
States where itis now tolerated, There are at present 
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some twenty-five thousand slaves in Texas; and we 
are told the adding of these to the number now found 
in the United States will dissolve the Union! Are 
our democratic institutions so insecure that, if twen- 
ty-odd thousand negroes be thrown -upon.us, the 

will be demolished? Annex Texas to our confed- 
eracy—bring it under the control of our legislation, 
and no more negroes can be imported into it, and 
consequently the number cannot be increased, ex- 
cept by transferring from the other States. This 
will not add to the number of slaves in the Union. 
If the Texian States become densely populated 
with slaves, it must be by removing them from the 
States where they are now found. How, I. ask 
again, will this increase slavery? “Would it be 


wise,” in the language of Mr. Clay, “‘to refuse a per-. 


manent acquisition, which will exist as long as the globe 
remains, on account of a temporary institution—an 
institution destined, by the operation of the inevita- 
ble laws of population, to become extinct? 

It would open avast market for the pork, beef, 
and breadstuffs of the northwest. It would furnish 
a market for the manufactures of the North; increase 
the navigating interest, and give us the control of 
the navigation of the Gulf of Mexico—that gulf 
out of which the rich productions of our western 
valleys must find their way to market. It would 
give us a position of incalculable advantage in a 
military point of view, should our country again 
become involved ina war. It would operate in- 
juriously upon no section of the Union, unless it be 
the cotton and sugar regions of the South. It 
would undoubtedly diminish the value of their lands, 
by throwing into competition with them the produc- 
tive lands of Texas. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. J. R. 
Incersou,] for whom I have a high respect, op- 
posed annexation hecause the country to be acquired 
was valueless, swampy, unproductive; and because 
the extension of our territory would weaken the 
bands which bind the Union together. Texas, it is 
said by those who have visited it, presents a large 
body of land not inferior to the most productive in 
the West. In 1820, when the subject of ceding 
Texas to Spain was before this House, Mr. Clay 
(who ought to be good authority with my friend) 
said: 

“AN accounts concurred in representing Texas as ex- 
tremely valuable. ~  * The climate was delicious; 
the soil fertile; the margins of the rivers abounding in live- 
oak; and the country admitting of easy settlement. * * 
Our colonies are united to, and forma part of, our conti- 
nent; and the same Mississippi from whose rich deposite the 
best of them (Louisiana) has been formed, will transport on 
her bosom the brave, the patriotic men from her tributary 
streams to defend and preserve the next most valuable—the 
province of Texas. He was nat disposed to disparage Florida, 
but its intrinsic value has incomparably less than that of Tex- 
as. 

But the extersion of our territory will render the 
Union less secure! Will the history of the past sus- 
tain the gentleman in this allegation? At the time 
of the adoption of the federal constitution we had 
but thirteen States; we have gone on adding new 
ones until now we have twenty-six States; and 1s the 
Union less strong to-day than at that time? Will 
gentlemen tell me that the new States which have 
been added to the confederacy are less attached to 
the Union than the old thirteen? Sir, there have 
been threats made to dissolve the Unton—to tear 
down the temple erected upon the blood of 
our fathers; but from whence do they come? 
From a portion of the old thirteen. Not a 
threat has been heard in the West. In that 
section the inhabitants are devotedly attached 
to the Union, and they will be found among the last 
to abandon it. No, sir; the extension of onr terri- 
tory will produce no such effect. The sane argo- 
ments now urged by the gentleman were presented 
here in 1793, when it was proposed to send out 
Gen. Wayne to give protection to the few white set- 
tlers northwest of the Ohio river. Gentlemen then 
said, as the member from Pennsylvania now does, 
that the extension of our territory would weaken 
the Union, and that the country was not wortha 
contest with the Indians. But, thanks to the pa- 
triotism of our ancestors! such counsels did not pre- 
vail. General Wayne was despatched, at the head 
of a bold and daring soldiery, and the fruits of their 
valor are seen in the rich and powerful States of the 
Northwest. Even in 1802, when my native State 
(Ohio) was admitted into the Union, it was said 
that that country was low, flat, swampy, unproduc- 
tive, and never would be extensively settled!—that 
the God of nature designed it for the abiding place 
of the red man and the wild beasts of the forest! A 


è little more than forty years have elapsed, and the 
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last of the red men have disappeared from the lim- 
its of our’ State.. Under the enterprise and indus- 
try of our pioneer fathers, “the wilderness has been 
made to bloom and: blossom:as the rose.” | Ohio’ is 
now the third State in. the Union. Eighteen hun- 
dred thousand people are enjoying the blessings of 
liberty, where, forty years ago, the savage wander- 
ed undisturbed. Colleges’ and ‘universities: have 
been erected, where, but a few years ago, the sav- 
age wigwam stood, or the eouncil fire was kindled. 
In all the refinements of civilized life, in-all that en- 
nobles human nature, and elevates. man in the scale 
of social being, Ohio stands among the: foremost 
States of the Union. Extend your democratic in- 
stitutions over Texas—bring her back. into: the 
American family,—and who shall estimate the 
strength and power of the States to be carved out of 
that territory fifty years hence? No; there was: no 
danger from extending the area of freedom. You 
may go on adding State after State to the Union, 
and the government will become stronger from each 
acquisition. 

Tam aware that the dissolution of the Union has 
been threatened if Texas is annexed to this govern- 
ment; but these threats should pana by us as the 
idle wind. In 1803, when Mr. Jefferson purchased 
this territory, the same threats were made; but that 
sagacious statesman heeded them not, They were 
renewed in 1811, when the act admitting Louisiana 
as a State was pending. On that occasion Mr. 
Quincy, amember from Massachusetts, said: 

“If this bill passes it is my deliberate opinion that it is vir- 
tually a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the States 
from their moral obligations; and that as it will then be the 


right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare fora 
separation—amicably of they can—forcibly if they must.” 


The same liniguagë has been used in the same 
section of the Union during the pendency of this 

uestion. I have no fears of the execution of these 
threats. The Union will continue to exist and dis- 
pense its blessings over our happy country lon 
after these fanatics shall have sunk into oblivion an 
been forgotten forever. 

It has been said that our object in consummating 
this annexation was to dissolve the Union. I have 
nothing to do with the motives of the negotiators; but 
who, let me ask, stands prominent in the support of 
this measure? The man of the Hermitage—the gal- 
lant hero of -New Orleans, Andrew Jackson; ‘a 
name associated with the history of the republic for 
the last thirty years. He has invoked his country- 
men to come up tothe support of this measure; 
his patriotic voice has been heard time and again 
urging his fellow-citizens to accomplish this great 
work speedily. Standing upon the verge of the 
grave, and about to pass to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns, he tells his countrymen, whom he 
served so long and faithfully, that 

“The present golden moment te obtain Texas must nat be 
lost, or Texas must from necessity be thrown into the arms 
of England, and be forever lost to the United States.” 

This is the language of one whose whole life has 
shown his devotion to the Union. And am] to be 
told that this old chieftain now stands with a brand 
in his hand, and about to burn down the temple of 
American liberty? That he seeks to dissolve the 
Uuion cemented with the blood of our fathers? No, 
sir, no; none but a madman would entertain such a 
thought. And who has become the especial friend 
of the Union? Who stays the arm of the old hero? 
Daniel Webster of Massachusetts! He who voted 
against appropriations to prosecute the war of 1812, 
in which Jackson was engaged; he whose whole 
life has shown that nota single drop of American 
blood runs in his veins. Daniel Webster the de- 
fender of our liberties! God save the republic, if it 
has fallen into the hands of such men. 

It is also suid by gentlemen on the other side that 
annexation will provoke a war with Mexico, in 
which she will be backed by England. Iam no ad- 
vocate for war. I would do all that honor permits 
to avoid it; but war, with all its horrors, is far pret- 
erable to disgraceful submission. I would rather 
see this beloved country of ours involved in all the 
horrors of a bloody and desolating war—I would 
rather see the American soil drenched with the 
blood of our own people, than see the national hon- 
or tarnished by tamely yielding to the dictation of 
a foreign power. No; if we are involved ina war 
in attempting to bring back into the American family 
those who have been unfortunately exiled from it— 
if the extending our free institutions over a territory 
which once belonged to us, and the possession of 
which is essential to our security and prosperity, 
involves us in a war, let it come. Ay, sir, let is 
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come. - We will have right and justice on our side, 
-and the God of our fathers will go with'us to 
batile, and. give us the victory. Take the glorious 
stars and stripes which now so proudly float over 
this Capitol, plant it on the eastern bank of the Del 
Norte, and if a foreign foe comes to disturb it the 
-gallant sons of the South and West will rush to its 
support. _ Under that flag they will gather with the 
‘enthusiasm of their fathers of revolutionary memory, 
and swear it shall waive victorious, or become their 
winding-sheet. No, sir, let us goon and do our 
duty; let us do what patriotism and the national 
honor requires, fearless of the consequences. I repeat 
again, Mr. Chairman, if I was not Satisfied that 
this measure is calculated, when carried out, to 
operate beneficially upon all the interests of the 
country, and that Iam acting in accordance with 
the views of my constituents, I should be unwilling 
to give my vote forit. Ihave submitted a propo- 
sition, which presents the question of annexation 
disencumbered of those embarrassing topics which 
can be as well adjusted hereafter. The public lands 
of Texas, not already disposed of—amounting, as we 
are told in the official report of the general land of- 
fice of Texas, to 136,111,327 acres—are pledged for 
the payment of the debt, amounting, as is supposed, 
to ten millions of dollars.. The land at ten cents 
per acre will more than pay her debt. We of the 
democratic party stand pledged to the country that 
this measure shall be carried out. “However widely 
we maynow differ as to the manner and form in 
which the annexation shall take place, I hope the 
decision of the people will, in the end, be sustained 
by their representatives. No technical objections 
shall prevent me from aiding to accomplish this 
great national work. I would be unworthy of the 
confidence my true, honest-hearted constituents 
have reposed in me, if, standing upon mere forms, 
I should record my vote against it. Let the spirit 
of conciliation and harmony pervade our ranks. 
Let there be no appeals to sectional feelings; but let 
us act upon this great national measure as becomes 
the representatives of a greatand mighty republic. 


REMARKS OF MR. BRENGLE, 


OF MARYLAND. 
In the House of Representatives, January 9, 1845—On 
the annexation of Texas. 


‘Mr. BRENGLE said that he entirely concurred in 
the sentiment which had been admitted on all hands, 
that few, ifany subjects had been submitted to the 
attention of Congress which were of a character so 
vitally importantas that now before the committee; 
and in proportion to its importance did it become 
every member of that House to give to it his most 
considerate and most impartial attention. The 
question involved nothing less than the integrity of 
the Union and of the constitution. On a question of 
this character Mr. B. knew no North, no South, no 
Massachusetts, no South Carolina. It was emphati- 
cally a question of the constitution and of the integ- 
rity and inviolability of that sacred instrument. 
Before a question of this moment and magnitude, 
all others which had been brought into that House 
dwindled into indescribable insignificance; they were 


as nothing in comparison to the preserving, as laid. 


down by our fathers, of that distribution of power 
which, in the judgment of the greatest deliberative 
assembly of men that ever met, was deemed essen- 
tial to the preservation of human liberty. 

And here he would remark upon an argument 
which had been presented on the other side—the 
argument of sovereignty and of national preserva- 
tion. The powers which could. best preserve our 
national existence were matters on which the framers 
of the t instrument had passed their judgment; and, 
after the deepest consideration and the most mature 
comparison of ideas, they had declared it as their 
judgment that the powers contained in the constitu- 
tion, and which were there either expressly given 
or contained by fair and just implication, were the 
powers fit to preserve the national existence. The 
argument of gentlemen drawn from national sov- 
ereignty and the necessity of preserving the national 
existence, when followed out, amounted to neither 
more nor less than to justify a grant of unlimited 
powers to Congress, And it was a remarkable fact 
ia the history of the present discussion, that from a 
party whose great and cardinal principle had ever 
heen a strict construction of the constitution, should 
come an argument to granta power to Congress 
which annihilated at a blow all notion of a limited 
government. What right had the House to grasp 
at a power not conferred upon it by the constitution, 
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under the plea that it was necessary to the national 
‘preservation? l 

Mr. B. should not attempt a labored eulugium on 
liberty, such as had been pronounced by the gentle» 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Werer] He trusted that 
he appreciated the blessing as much as any one; but 
was it not necessary that every friend of liberty, and 
every man who desired its preservation and perpet- 
uation, should distinctly understand. what powers 


had and had not been granted to Congress by the | 


constitution, by which our freedom must be pre- 
served? He called gentlemen to the precedents to 
which they had been invited by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Dromeooxe,] at the time he had in- 
troduced his bill for annexation. He had cited to 
them the case of Vermont, and had-said that in the 
reception of that State the government had exercised 
the very power proposed by his bill; but Mr. B., 
with the greatest respect for that gentleman, must 
be permitted to say that he was mistaken in point of 
fact. Vermont had come into the Union.not as a 
foreign territory, but as territory lying within the 
limits of the colonies which became independent un- 
der the treaty of 1783. She was admitted precisely 
as the States in the northwest were admitted now. 
The eminent domain over the territory from which 
the State of Vermont was erected had, by the treaty 
of 1783, passed from the crown of Great Britain to 
either the State of New Hampshire or the State of 
New York, for there had been a controversy be- 
tween those two States on that subject; but, to 
whichsoever of them the territory belonged, there 


was no dispute but that it was within the limits of . 


the treaty of 1783, and belonged, as territory, to the 
independent colonies of America. The admission 
of a State under such circumstances furnished no 
precedent whatever for the admission ofa foreign 
country like Texas. It was carved out of territory 
belonging to the Union, and which we had won 
from Great Britain by the revolution. It was now, 
for the first time, after the lapse of almost three score 
years and ten, that we were called to exercise a 
power hitherto latent, and which had remained un- 
discovered, or at least unused, all that time, though 
there had been frequent occasion for using it, had its 
existence been known. 

Mr. B. was told that Mr. Jefferson, one of the 
most strenuous advocates of a strict construction of 
the constitution, had brought in the territory of Loui- 
siana. That was very true. But if there had then 
existed in Congress the power of receiving foreign 
territory, and if this power was so plain, so obvious, 
and stood out in such bold relief as gentlemen said, 
how happened it that Thomas Jefferson saw it not, 
though he racked his mind and searched the consti- 
tution through and through, that, if possible, he 
might put his conscience at rest while effecting so 
desirable an object? Gentlemen said that there was 
no doubt, and ‘could be no doubt, that Congress 
possessed the power of acquiring foreign territory; 
and was not Texas as much a foreign territory now 
as Louisiana had been when she was owned by 
France? Unquestionably. The whole argument on 
the other side had proceeded upon the assumption 
that Texas was a sovereign power, perfectly inde- 
pendent, and possessing sovereign dominion over 
her own territory. Butagain, he asked, if the pow- 
er was so clear, how happened it thata man who 
had obtained the title of the great apostle of liberty, 
the chief and champion of all strict constructionists, 
was obliged after all to put the justification of the 
purchase of Louisiana expressly on the ground of 
an overwhelming necessity, imposed by a regard to 
the great and vital interests of the American people? 
The interest involved was certainly one of immense 
value, being nothing less than the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. And so necessary was this to the 
welfare, and almost to the independence, of the 
West, that Thomas Jefferson was induced to yield 
to it; but he did it, as I have Heard it stated, with 
this salyo—that, although the constitution was Yio- 
lated now, he trusted that the good sense and patri- 
otism of the American people would be interposed to 
save it. We had his recorded opinion—we had his 
written admission that he entertained the strongest 
doubt whether the act of acquiring foreign territory 
was constitutional. How, then, was. the matter so 
extremely plain, so obvious, as to be contained in 
an express grant, when Thomas Jefferson, a man 
who cherished an almost religious. veneration for 
the instrument, could not find it there? But Lou- 
isiana was acquired by treaty; and if it proves any- 
thing, it is that the power to acquire foreign territo- 
ry is not in Congress. Let gentlemen persuade 
themselves, if they could, of the clearness of 


sucha grant. He called upon them to 
finger on the power; let them point to the clause 
where it was given. No ‘such passage. could: be 
found. Several provisions, it was true; had -been 
cited; but was it not a wonderful fact that these had 
never been discovered till now? “When this measure 
of annexation was first "proposed, who. thought of 
resorting to the legislation of Congress ‘to effect it? 
No resort was thought of but: to the treaty-making 
power. And he appealed to all, whether the friends 
of annexation in:the House had not been unanimous 
in the expression of their opinion that the late Tex- 
as treaty was within the power of the executive. 
Was it not the opinion of the senators belonging to 
that party that the treaty power. was competent to 
make such a treaty?, And now was it doubted here, 
or did gentlemen ‘pretend that the constitutioa was 
so loosely drawn, that such a power as that to:make 
a treaty might be exercised by two distinct and sepa- 
rate portions of the government? It was very re- 
markable that this power of admitting foreign terri- 
tory by treaty was based by gentlemen on the power 
to borrow money. It was said that to borrow money 
was to enter into a contract. Congress had power to 
borrow money; therefore Congress had power to enter 
into a contract. The acquisition of Texas wasto be 
done by contract; therefore Congress had power to 
annex Texas. Such was the argument! Mr. B. 
said there had been a peculiar propriety in confiding 
the right of borrowing money in Congress, beéause 
it was the very genius of our government to. re- 
tain the purse in the hands of the people, and hence 
the entire money power was placed under the con- 
trol of their representatives. Gentlemen. might as 
well argue that, because every treaty, whether of 
commerce or alliance, was a contract, and Congress 
could make a contract for borrowing money, there- 
fore Congress might. make treaties of commerce and 
alliance—in a word, all treaties, of every sort; which 
amounted to neither more nor less than this: that 
Congress was the treaty-making power. But Mr. 
B. should not dwell further on that point. There 
was another argument which had been strongly ree 
lied on by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bay- 
Ly.] That gentleman said that Congress could ac- 
quire territory by conquest; Mr. B. admitted. it 
That Congress had the power to declare war. Mr. 
B. admitted it. And the gentleman’s argument was, 
that if Congress might, by force of arms, acquire 
possession ofa foreign province, why, in the name 
of all that was righteous, might it not do the-same 
thing in a peaceable manner? at 
Mr. B. would answer: the right of conquest was 
a right peculiar to astate of war; and it'was limited 
by the justice of the cause for war; and it could not 
exceed the obtaining a just compensation for losses 
or injuries sustained, or be inflicted as an adequate 
punishment for wrongs, or to prevent danger which 
was imminent and distinct. Conquest, when press- 
ed beyond these limits, was unlawful. Such was 
the well-established doctrine of the law of nations. 
It was very true that, when we were ina state of 
actual war, we hada right forcibly to take foreign 
territory, as one means of weakening the power of 
our enemy; but was the right confined to territory 
only? It went not only to real property, but to per- 
sonal. We might take not only a province, but cat- 
tle, horses, provisions, or anything else that belonged 
to the enemy. If, then, the argument: was worth 
anything, Congress, because it had. the war power, 
might appropriate money to purchase foreign cattle. 
Nay, further; Congress might appropriate the pub- 
lic money on the same ground, and by the same ar- 
gument, for the purchase of slaves.. ‘Would gentle- 
men seriously advance an opinion like this? He be- 
lieved not. No. The argument failed because it 
applied to a state of peace—a right which helonged 
exclusively to a state of war; which had its very 
root in war; which ‘lived, and moved, and had its 
being in a just declaration of war; and with such a 
state of war the right expired. : 
But now he would proceed to look at that provi- 
sion in the constitution on which the friends of an- 
nexation planted themselves. with the greatest show 
of soundness, and. where their arguments: were the 
most plausible and specious. The constitution de- 
clared that Congress might admit. new States into 
the Union. That was clear—unquestionably Con- 
gress might do so; but. the question was, whether, 
under this power, Congress might acquire foreign 
territory, and might admit foreign States. Tfit was 
in Congress, it was nowhere. else; and as Louisiana 
had been admitted by. treaty, neither -the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, nor Missouri belonged:const- 
tutionally to the United States; for their acquisition 
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having been effected by a power which had no right 


to receive them, they were not at this hour lawfully , 


within the Union. Directly in connection with this 
clause respecting the admisssion of new States, came 
another which went to unlock the intention of the 
framers of the constitution. And what was that? 
It was, that Congress should have power to make 
all rules and regulations which might be needful for 
disposing of the territory of the United States. How 
was it.that those patriots found it necessary to con- 
fer this power, and yet not to say a word about the 
acquisition of foreign territory. Here was the prop- 
er place to insert it, and yet not a word was said 
about it., Surely the one power was as important as 
the other. ` 

If to dispose of territory belonging to the United 
States was a matter of so much interest as to induce 
the framers of the constitution to grant the power to 
Congress to make rules needful thereto, was it not 


equally necessary to confer the power on Congress’ 


to make rules needful to the acquisition of territory? 
Are not rules as necessary in the one case as in the 
other? Is not the act of acquiring foreign territory 
as high and important an act as the disposing of 
territory belonging to us? Ifthe power now claimed 
to belong to Congress was intended to be conferred, 
here, I repeat, was the place in the constitution to 
insert it. The subjects are nearly allied; rules in 
the one ease are as necessary as in the other; and 
the expresg authority to make rules in the oné, when 
nothing is said about them in the other, creates a 
strong, and, to my mind, a conclusive presumption 
that the power to acquire foreign territory was not 
granted. 

My. Chairman, the friends of annexation, or some 
of them, assert that there is no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the power to annex Texas. If this ques- 
tion be so clear, whence arise the various plans 
which have been proposed? Surely, if the power 
was so clear, the manner of doing it would not be 
so difficult to be discovered, as the various plans 
which have been offered indicate. The admission 
ofa new State, the territory whereof is within the 
limits of the United States, is plain and simple. Ifthe 
power here contended for existed, I do not perceive 
why there should be any more difficulty in admit- 
ting Texasas a new State than there would be in 
admitting Iowa. If the power was beyond doubt, 
there would be scarcely any disagreement amongst 
the friends of annexation. Certainly there would not 
be such a variety of modes—some asserting that it 
can be done only by bringing it in as a State, and 
others as a Territory. This shows that the power 
is doubtful. And it always has been a cardinal 
principle with the democratic party to abstain from 
the exercise of doubtful powers. If the power 
of Congress was so plain and obvious, why had 
the treaty-making power been first applied to? How 
happened it that until the treaty failed, by the non- 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate, or until it 
was apprehended that the treaty would not be rati- 
fied, the power, which it is asserted so clearly be- 
longs to Congress, was only thoughtof? I think 
there was but one opinion among the democratic 
party at the last session, that the annexation of 
Texas by treaty was constitutional. Surely, this 
very important and high power does not belong as 
well to the treaty-making power as to Congress. 
We know, and we have been told in this debate, 
that the constitution was framed with great care and 
wisdom. It would not seem to comport with the 
eminent wisdom of the framers of the constitution, 
m which an appropriate distribution of power was 
manifestly intended, to say that this power belongs 
to two distinct branches of the government— 
that the annexation of of Texas, or acquisition 
of any other foreign territory, was a power 
which might be exercised by Congress or by the 
President and the Senate. This would certainly be 
unwise. It would inevitably produce conflict be- 
tween the two departments of the government. 
This it was a leading object in the formation of the 
constitution to avoid; and hence that careful dis- 
tribution of powers to be found init. It is of the 
highest importance that the departments of govern- 
ment be kept separate, and that the functions of 
one shall not be performed by the other. And, to 
confer upon two departments the power to do the 
same thing, would destroy the marks and the lines 
of division, and produce confusion. If, then, what 
is now proposed to he done by Congress could have 
been done by the treaty-making power, it does not 
belong to Congress. 

This is a treaty. The calling it a joint resolution, 
ov anything else, does not make it the less a treaty. 


It has all the characteristics of a treaty. The par- 
ties to it are two sovereign States. The object in- 
tended to be effected is to be dove by the mutual 
consent and agreement of both, and it is made for 
the public welfare of both. Vattel defines a treaty 
to be “a pact made with a view to the public welfare 
by the superior power, either for perpetuity or for a 
considerable time.” lt will be difficult to point out 
in what the proposition before the commiitee differs 
from that which Vattel here defines. Was not that 
atreaty by which the. territory of Lotiisiana was 


acquired? Certainly. Wherein does it differ from - 


what is now proposed to be done? The parties 
were sovereign States, and thé object was the same. 
But I have heard it said this cannot be a treaty, be- 
cause one of the contracting parties ceases to be as 
soon as the treaty is perfected. This is the effect 
of the treaty. It might be urged that a sovereign 
State had not the power to incorporate itself with 
another. Its capacity to merge its existence into 


that of another might be questioned. But if this’ 


capacity be admitted, and that by voluntary act, it is 
not perceived how the effect of what is done changes 
the character and nature of the mode of doing it. 
The question here is, not what may a soveréign na- 
tion do, but what is that by which it is done. The 
advocates of annexation cannct deny to Texas the 
capacity of merging her existence irto that of the 
Union. They cannot deny that she may do this 
bya voluntary act. To deny either would de- 
troy their measure. The superior fitness of the 
treaty-making power to do what is here pro- 
posed to be done by Congress, may be aptly 
urged in support of the position that this is 
a treaty. An agreement between two na- 
tions is proposed in reference to a matter of the 
h‘ghest importance to one, if not to both. This ne- 
cessarily requires an interchange of views and con- 
tinued negotiation, for which the Congress is most 
inaptly constituted. This is very manifest; and if 
there is that eminent, wisdom displayed in the form- 
ation of our constitution for which it is so much cel- 
cbrated, the power now asserted to belong to Con- 
gress would, we are led to believe, be found in the 
treaty-making power. Here it can best and most 
safely be lodged. 

If gentlemen were asked to define a treaty, their 
definition, 1 am induced to think, would be a defini- 
tion of what it is proposed to do here. At page 155 
of Vattel’s Law of Nations, we find this section: 

“When a nation is not capable of preserving itself from 
insult and oppression, it may procure the protection of a 
more powerful State. If it obtains this by only engaging to 
perform certain articles; by paying tribute, as an acknowl- 
edgment for the safety obtained; by furnishing its protector 
with troops, and rendering all the wars between each a com- 
mon cause—in all other respects reserving to itself the pre- 
rogatives of government, at its pleasure, it is asimple treaty 
of protection,” &c. 

Again, on the same page of the same author, we 
find the following: 


“But they sometimes proceed much further; and, as a na- 
tion is under an obligation to preserve with the utmost care 
the liberty and independence derived from nature, when it 
has not sutticient strength of itself, and is not in a condition 
to resist its enemies, it may lawfully submit to a more pow- 
erful nation on certain conditions, upon which they shall 
come to an agreement, and the pact or treaty of submission 
wil be afterwards the measure and rule ofthe rights of 
each.” 


The same author continues: 


“This submission may be varied to infinity, accerding to 
the will of tlie contracting parties; it may either leave the 
inferior nation a part of the sovereignty, restraining it only 
in certain respects; or it may totally abolish it, so that the 
superior nation shall become the sovereign of the other; or, 
in short, the least may be incorporated with the greatest, 
in order to form from thenceforward only one single 
State, and then the citizens will have the same privileges 
as those with whom they are united.” 

Here this author, who is of high authority on the 
law of nations, states, as national law, that an infe- 
rior State may be incorporated with a superior one, 
in order to form thenceforward only one single 
State, and that then the citizens of the inferior State 
will have the same privileges as those with whom 
they are united. This is the identical thing which 
Congress is now asked to do. Texas, the inferior 
State, is sought to be incorporated with the Union, 
the superior one; and the citizens of both, after the 
incorporation, to have the same privileges. How 
does Vattel say thisis to be done? and what is that 
by which he says itis to be done? By a treaty. 
‘The constitution empowers the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur. To make treaties, sir—not to make this or 
that treaty, or this or that kind of treaty, but generally 
to make treaties. We know, and we have been in- 


formed from a high source, that the constitution 
was made with the utmost care; that no useless 
word was retained nor necessary one omitted. The 
men’ who. formed it understood the language they 
adopted, and understood itasit was understood. by 
standard writers. If they used a municipal law 
term, they intended itto import in the constitution the 
sense which standard writers on such Jaw ascribed 
to it. If they used a national law term, they intend- 
ed it to import in the constitution the sense in which 
it was used and understood by standard writers on 
nationallaw. And when they used the termdreaty, 
they intended it to impart what Vattel ascribed to it 
in he passages to which I have referred. . They 
intended it to mean that act by which an inferior 
State, voluntarily and by consent, incoiporates itself 
with a greater one, in order to form from thencefor~ 
ward only one single State, and the citizens of both 
to have the same privileges. They intended it. to 
mean what it is now proposed to do by joint, reso- 
lution: and which Congress cannot do without pal- 
pably violating the constitution, and usurping a 
power expressly granted to another department. of 
the government. : 4 

This question of constitutional power is far more 
important than any other involved in this discussion. 
Others of great value have been introduced; but when 
they are compared with that of preserving the land- 
marks of the respective spheres of the different de- 
partments of the government, they dwindle to small 
things. Who can tell what treaty Congress may 
not make in the shape of a joint resolution, if they 
make that of the annexation of Texas? Where is 
the line to be drawn? Depart but once from the 
clear position of doing no act which the established 
meaning of the term “treaty” embraces, and all the 
boundaries of the power of Congress and the treaty- 
niaking power on the subject of treaties are lost in 
obscurity. Then a time may come and a question 
may arise about which a conflict between the two 
departments will take place, and who will or can 
decide? They are co-ordinate. Suppose now that 
the President and Senate would revive the late treaty 
of annexation, and finally execute it; and Congress, 
acting on the ground that the treaty was void because 
it was not made by them, would refuse the necessar’ 
appropriations. The executive had pledged the faith. 
of the nation to Texas; Texas demanded it to be 
preserved inviolate, and Congress adhered to its re- 
fusal. This ought never, can. never occur, if the , 
constitution be observed. 


SPEECH OF MR. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In the House of Representatives, January 7, 1845—On 
the annexation of Texas, the House being in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the joint 
resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, Mr. Horxms in the chair. 


Mr. YANCEY commenced by expressing a sin- 
cere regret, that between the great political parites 
which had for a half century divided our people, 
and which must ever exist under a free and popular 
government, animosities had been engendered, pre- 
Judices had been formed, and acrimonies had been: 
given birth to, which had become so deeply seated . 
in the public mind, that what might otherwise have 
proven a blessing to our government, by tending to 
guard and preserve its purity, had, in fact, become | 
its bane. Instead of estimating measures ‘by their 
bearing upon the great interests of the ‘country, 
there were but too many who tested them simply 
by their contemplated effect upon party. That spirit, 
he lamented to see, had crept into this hall. Men 
of eminence and ability had given it countenance; ” 
and when, a short time since, he had obtained the 
floor, in the Committee of the Whole, when the 
sub-treasury bill was under consideration, he had 
designed (but was prevented by sudden and severe - 
illness) to have expressed his deep’ arid unfeigned’ 
regret, that the gentleman from Ohio, [Mz. 
Scnencx,} who had preceded him in that debate, 
distinguished as he was in the possession of a keen 
and searching intellect, brilliant powers of sarcasm 
and wit, so rich a diction, and such varied accom- 
plishments, should have lent himself to lower the 
character of an American representative, which 
he appeared so well able to. dignify and. adorn. 
The inevitable consequence of the prevalence of 
such a spirit, to which-he had allude, was tha: 
we were fast becoming, if we had not wieady be- 
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come, a nation of embittered partisans, instead of 
enlightened and generous freemen. It is under the 
influence of convictions like these, (continued Mr, 
Y.,) that I rejoice that a great national question has 
at length presented itsel s» which, by its towering 
greatness, overtops all minor issues—which ig 80 
well calculated to purify and elevate the national 
heart—to call into requisition the nobler qualities of 
our nature—to create high hopes—to crush beneath 
its lofty patriotism and undoubted wisdom the con- 
temptible machinations of the. mere politician—to 
rebuke the sordid and groveling propensities of 
those who know, and feel, and appreciate no impulse 
but such as draws them irresistibly—mere bubbles 
dancing in the wake of party! That question was 
the proposed annexation of Texas to the Union—a 
question so purely American, and addressing itself 
so directly to ths honor, and to the great interests of 
the entire republic, that it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all party feuds should be hushed upon its 
announcement. Every party, and every adminis- 
tration, for the last twenty years, has so hailed it, 
Like that mysterious star which of old drew the 
shepherds’ attention from their lowly pursuits to 
the mre where the Saviour of the world lay ban- 
dazed in his swaddling clothes, is this question now 
culminating over an infant republic, appealing to us 
as freemen, and as patriots, to forego our petty 
wrangling—to arise and accomplish is Darmon the 
great destiny to which our principles have devoted 
us—the spread of the blessings of civilized freedom. 

And this appeal has not been in vain. I thank 
God that there are still amongst us men whose 
hearts bounded with renewed vigor at the first flut- 
ter of such a banner; and who, like the ancient 
Jews, when from the great temple the sacred trum- 
pet sounded “to arms !” forgot their intestine broils, 
and girded themselves for their country and her 
cause. There are others, sir, who, though still par- 
tisans, yet have respected the dignity of the ques- 
tion sufficiently to discuss it in a statesmanlike man- 
ner. Not so, however, the representative from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineatan.] With him, the 
extension of our institutions—the immense effect, 
for weal or wo, to be produced upon our commer- 
cial, manufacturing, agricultural, and planting inte- 
resis, by this momentous measure—its great bear- 
ing upon our military defences—its effect upon 
the institution of slavery—its consequences upon 
the fate of the federal Union, all of which are now 
engaging the diplomatic abilities, and attracting the 
anxious attention of the great and good of two im- 
mense continents—have not had sufficient interest 
ordignity to draw his intellect, or his passions, 
from any erudite research into the causes why 
“Capt. Rynders” visited the White House on a 
certain day—why that individual dined with anoth- 
er upon another day—why the sailors of the ship 
“North Carolina” voted in the 7th ward of the city 
of New York, and not in the city of Brooklyn !— 
for such were some of the themes expatiated’ upon 
by that representative in a debate upon a question 
which was agitating this entire Union, and which, 
more than any other which had been started amongst 
us during the past half century, was calculated to 
arouse the dormant energies of the patriot. 

We are in the habit, Mr. Chairman, of forming 
estimates of persons whom we have never seen, by 
what we read of their productions, or hear others 
say of them. I had formed such an estimate of the 
representative from North Carolina, and was not, 
therefore, astonished at this exposé of his head and 
heart. In that portion of the Union I have the 
honor to represent, that representative is looked up- 
on, almost without a solitary exception in either par- 
ty, pone be of the trust which had been re- 
posed in his hands. But I do confess to some as- 
tonishment, when { heard even that representative 
exulting in his triumph over those brother repre- 
sentatives from the South, whose most strenuous 
efforts had not been able to retain the 25th rule, 
which prohibited the presentatien of abolition peti- 
tions; and atuibuting to their silence, on its repeal, 

motives whicn every honorable man amongst them 
spurns with scorn, and which could only have found 
prompting in the heart ef one who had given a stab 
to the institutions of his own land, and wears the 
garb of its enemy. f 
Mr. Cumaotan here rose and wished to explain. ] 
Í wish no explanations from the representative 
from North Carolina. Explanations elsewhere. 
Such an exulting cry over our failure to retain this 
one barrier erected for the preservation of our prop- 
eriy and institutions, isan msuk to us in our defeat, 
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which merits the scorn and execration of every hon” 


pat in the aes ; 
ind even with the estimate of that representati 
which I had, sir, I again confess to aie s, 
when I heard him give an account, with much ap- 
parem glee, of what he termed the dishonesty of the 
enate of North Carolina. Upon the merits of that 
case I can pass no verdict. But if it were as rep- 
resented, would not a truly honorable heart and 
high-toned intellect have shrunk from an ‘unneces- 
sary exposure of the disgrace of his native State, 
which he, in part, represented, before the assembled 
wisdom of thenation? It has been said that the wild 
deer of the western prairie will turn and gore a 
wounded companion to death. But that ia the 
instinct of a brute; for man shrinks from laying 
bare the failings of his family to the gaze of a cen- 
sorious world. Sach an unwelcome task, if needs 
be it must be performed, should at least be left to 
other hands. And well might North Carolina, thus 
wounded by ene of her native sons, exclaim, with 
the falling Cæsar, “Et tu Brute!” I shall pass no sen- 
tence upon him; I shall not undertake to pronounce 
what conduct like this deserves; but the Bible (if 
ever that representative reads such a book) might 
teach him th 
to himself and to his family... Let him turn to that 
portion which tells us of the patriarch Noah, betray- 
ed in an unguarded hour, by too free an indulgence 
in the use of wine, and lying exposed in his tent. 
One of his sons saw his parent’s shame, and went 
forth and ridiculed the spectacle before his brothers. 
In silence they took a mantle, and, with averted 
face, approached their prostrate parent and cast it 
over him—the broad mantle of filial charity—to cov- 
er his shame from too prying eyes. The old man 
at length awoke, and having heard what had passed, 
gifted with the spirit of prophesy, he arose and pro- 
nounced upon him a curse, which has come down 
upon his posterity to the latest day, that he and his 
children, and children’s children, should be the ser 
vant of servants throughout all time. And most fear- 
fully has that curse been fulfilled upon the descend- 
ants of Ham, who even now dwell in the tents of 
Japhet and Shem, pitched upon these western shores; 
proving the stern truths of the Scripture, and 
offering an awful lesson to him who dares 
forget his filial duties. How the people of North 
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Carolina will view similar conduct in their represent- 
ative, I cannot say; but ofthis I may feel well as- 
sured, had the spirit of that pure and great patriot, 
Nathaniel Macon, been hovering in these halls, and 
amidst these stately pillars, and had heard a son 
of North Carolina utter such language as had 
fallen from one of her representatives here, un this 
occasion, and that spirit could have been suscepti- 
ble of an earthly feeling, that feeling would have 
been one of the most-unmitigated disgust. 

I shall be pardoned, then, by the committee, if, 
entertaining these views of the- character which the 
representative from North Carolina has attempted to 
give to a debate which otherwise had been eminent- 
ly dignified, and worthy of this hall and the sub- 
ject, 1 do not follow him into the sinks and purlieus 
of party; and shall therefore at once address myself 
to the great question before us. 


Of the several propositions which have been com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, I am most inclined to vote for that in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Tiszatts.] It more fully meets my constitutional 
view of the subject than any other. It conforms to 
the very letter, and, what is better, to the very spirit 
too, of the constitution of the United States. It 
will be remembered that, under the articles of con- 
federation, our governmental action was found, and 
almost universally acknowledged, to be too restrict- 
ed. The powers conferred were too few—too cir- 
cumscribed and limited—to give that efficiency, en- 
ergy, and scope, to the action of the general gov- 
ernment, which the interest of so large a confed- 
eracy justly demanded. Gentlemen desirous of as- 
certaining the true extent of power conferred upon 
Congress by the constitution, enabling it to admit 
“new States,” should keep this in view in examin- 
ing into the history of the article conferring the 
power. What is its history? Its root and origin is 


to be traced to the 11th article of the articles of con- 
federation; it reads thus: 

t Canada, acceding to this confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and 
entitled to the advantages of, this Union; but no other col- 
ony shall be admitted into the same, unless such admission 
be agreed to by nine States.” 


This article, it will at once be perceived, was spe- 


cific in its terma, and narrowed down the admis fo: 
of a State into the Union by the usual legislativa az. 
tion to one solitary, State, viz: Canada; yet. it had- 
compass enough to allow the confederation-to admit 
a foreign State by -act-of Congress. -A convention, 
however, was -called-to remedy the defects allnded 
‘to, and’ “to-form:-a.-more perfect Union”. That 
body framed, thë. constitution under which: we now 
legislate. Letus note the transformation of the lth 
article of the articles of the confederacy. By refer- 
ence to Elliott's. Debates, it will be found that Mr. 
Randolph submitted a series of articles for the cons 
sideration of the convention. Amongst them is the 
following: g 
“ArT, 10. That provision ought to be made for the admis: 
sion of States lawfully arising within the limits of the Uni. 
ted States, whether from a voluntary junction of govern- 
ment and territory or otherwise, with the consent of a 
number of voices in the national legislature less than the 
whole.” ý 
Tt will be seen that this proposition narrowed 
down, in a still greater degree, the power alread 
possessed by Congress ‘under the articles of confed- 
eration, and proposed that ‘the new government 
should not have the power to admit into the Union 
a State arising out of thé then limits of the Union. 
Gentlemen contend here, on this question, that Con- 
gress can only admit new States’ “lawfully arising 
within the limits of the United States.” ‘Here, then, 
we find an issue made in the convention on this 
very point. ` Mr. Randolph’s proposition contia- 
vened the spirit of the 11th article already quoted. 
That allowed the admission of a foreign State; this 
did not. And, moreover, Mr. Randolph’s 10th 
proposition was opposed to the whole view and pur- 
pose of the people in calling the convention and de- 
manding a new constitution, which should augment 
the powers and enlarge the sphere of action of the 
federal government. What, then, was the fate of 
Mr. R.’s proposition? The convention refused to 
adopt it. On the 6th of August, 1787, a committee 
of five, who had been appointed for that purpose, 
reported to the convention a draft of a constitution, 
The 17th article reads thus: : 

“New States, lawfully constituted or established within 
the limits of the United States, may be admitted by the legis. 
lature into this government,” &c. Sones : 

Again, then, we find an attempt made to limit the 
power of Congress in admitting new States. The 
striking fact stares us in, the face that two efforts 
were made to do this, and they both failed. This 17th 
article was rejected, and, in its stead,, breathing the 
spirit which dictated the call of the convention, in 
plain, strong, unrestricted language, was. adopted 
the following article in our constitution: .. 

“Sec. 3, Art. 4. New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union; but no‘ new State:shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction,of any other State; ‘nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or more. States, or 
parts of States, without the consent òf the legislatures of 
the States concerned, as well as ofthe Congress.” 


Who is he—what.is he—that can place any. limit 
upon the power conferred by that article, save the 
good sense of the American people? It is not to be 
found in the phraseology, for that is in the broadest 
and most general language. It is not to be found in 
the history of its adoption, for that tells.us, that: the 
original, like the article in the old articles, conferred 
a specific power upon Congress to admit one foreign 
State, at least, by act; that two propositions. to re- 
strict the power were rejected, and that finally an ar- 
ticle was adopted containing no checks upon the 
admission of any foreign State: 

The proposition, therefore, of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tipparrs] came up to the very 
spirit and letter of our constitution, and hence I pre- 
fer it. That article which gives us the power, 
was wisely adopted forthe purpose of affording the 
most unbounded means of providing for the com- 
mon defence and the general welfare. On thead- 
mission of Texas as a State, by these propositions, 
she is to cede to us her territory, precisely as Virginia 
and other States had done; and to this.no reasonable 
objection can be urged. I would say, too, to the friends 
of annexation on this floor, that however great-may 
be individual partialities for some other ofthe sever- 
al projects before us, and however: well convinced 
many might be that Congress has the power to re. 
ceive foreign territory into the Union, (and I enter- 
tain no doubt that by a long and subtle train of reas- 
oning it ‘can be logically established,) partialities 
should yield to that. project most likely to. secure 
the great end in view, to wit: annexation. .Noman 
can doubt the constitutional.power to. admit ‘Texas 
as a “new State.” ‘That being so,.some such pro- 
ject must be united upon, It effects the great end 
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in a more direct manner, and. more in conformity 
with ‘the very language of- the constitution. The 
proposition needs a much shorter train of argu- 
ment to prove it, and nothing but sophistry and fal- 
lacy can deny it. : 
Considering the character for intelligence and en- 
larged views attributed to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.. Winrzrop,] I was somewhat sur- 
prised when I heard him declare that the federal 
constitution was only designed to operate over the 
territorv held by the people who adopted it. This 
surely is too limited’ a view to be taken of that in- 
strument, and of its destined effect upon the world. 
I think Ihave already demonstrated that nothing 
but the ineapediency of the admission ofa foreign 
State checks the power of Congress over the sub- 
ject. If it is not so, where do Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri, three of the sovereign States of this 
Union, now stand? Are they not within the consti- 
tutional limits of the federal Union? And has not 
the shield of that glorious instrument “ample room 
and verge enough” to cover. those young States? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has for years 
legislated on this floor upon the rights and interests 
of those States—has collected taxes from their citi- 
zens—has assumed and exercised jurisdiction over 
the vast landed domain within their Jimits. Whence 
did he derive the power and the right to do so,i 
not from this very constitution, which he says 


is limited in its action to the boundary of the re-, 


public, when it was formed? And yet those 
States have been erected out of territory which 
was not within that boundary at the time 
of its formation. And will he—dare he— 
aver in his place, that those States are unconstitu- 
tionally within the limits of the United States? We 
are told the limits of the republic were never to be 
extended! It isa sentiment, sir, as narrow as the 
limita of the State which appears most to have 
cherished it. As far asmy memory now serves me, 
whenever the boundary lines of this republic have 
been drawn in, and its territory clipt and circum- 
scribed, ithas invariably been under the auspices 
and peeuliar direction of Massachusetts statesmen. 
Why was this? Was it that their hearts were so 
narrow, and views so contracted, that their sympa- 
thies could not reach beyond the precise area of ter- 
ritory owned by our fathers at the time they agreed 
to form and ordain a constitution, which “should 
secure the blessings of liberty” to themselves and 
their “posterity?” Or, rather, does it not arise from 
that old federal leaven which yet existsin the heart 
of the Commonwealth—which is ever prone to eir- 
cumscribe the liberties of mankind—has an inborn 
proclivity towards the bestowal upon “the favored 
fewa monopoly of those inestimable blessings 
which God has given alike to all? 

If the constitutional point may be considered as 
settled, that Congress has the unrestricted right to 
admit “new States” into the Union, then, granting 
the expediency in this case, the only question to 
consider is, will the duties which we owe, in good 
faith, to others, permit the annexation? I respect 
those who sincerely urge thisobjection. The honor 
ofa nation is the brightest jewel it possesses. It 
constitutes the main feature of its character; and 
should be guarded by its representatives with that 
sensitive solicitude and watchfulness with which 
they would shield their own as individuals. Briefly, 
then, in review of the relations existing, or which 
have existed, between the two countries. 

I will not argue the question of reannexation; for 
on that point reasonable doubts might be, and were 
entertained. 1 speak to the simple proposition of 
annexing the independent republic of Texas to the 
United States. If we annex it, and the country 
ever was ours, reannexation takes place, of course: 
if it never was ours, the question in this light will 
be disembarrassed of a doubtful issue. Antecedent 
to the formation of the Mexican confederacy, but 
two powers claimed sovereignty over the province 
of Texas, to wit: Spain and the United States. In 
1819 the United States ceded whatever rights and 
claims it had to Spain. The government of Spain, 
however, was prevented from perfecting its title by 
the protest of Texas, and the consequent revolution. 
After repeated and ineffectual attempts to subdue 
that and her other revolted provinces, Spain ac- 
knowledged their independence in 1836. These 
facts slearly dispose of the title ofthe only two pow- 
ers claiming allegiance of Texas prior to the confed- 
eracy formed in 1824. In that year the various rè- 
yolted Spanish provinces in North America joined 
in framing the confederacy alluded to, under the title 
of “The United Mexican States.” f 
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What was the political condition of Texas on en- 
tering that confederacy? The United States had qui- 
etly thrown up their claims upon her. Spain. was 


endeavoring to make good her own by arms; but, as _ 


I have said, afterwards yielded them. Mexico, who 

claims sovereignty over her her, then asserted none— 

then, in fact, claimed her own freedom at the point 

of the sword—a gem she was wresting by arms from 

the crown of Spain. Texas must, then, be consid- 

ered as a sovereign in the part she took in join- 
ing that confederacy. She entered it an unfetter- 
That confederacy, in all its great lead- 
ing features, was similar to our own. It was 
composed of sovereign States—giving to the fed- 
eral head certain powers, and retaining all else. 
In 1834 that confederacy was violently subvert- 
ed by a military despotism. The members of the 
national Congress were driven from their hall by 
force. The rights of various States composing it 
were trampled upon, and a central despotism of the 
worst character was established upon the ruins of 
the constitution of 1824. All this was not done, 
however, without a blow struck in its defence. As 
soon as the Texians became aware of the ultimate 
designs of the tyrant despot, they assembled and 
framed a provisional government—raised the banner 
of the confederacy of 1824—invited the citizens of 
the States to rally to its defence. Though the fee- 
blest in mere number of all those States, the gallant- 
ry of the Anglo-Saxon shone conspicuous in their 
conduct. So far from going there under the immi- 
gration laws of the confederacy for the purpose, as 
has been charged, of revolutionizing the country, 
those brave men were the nucleus around which loy- 
alty and valor were invited to rally in arms for the 
constitution and against the Mexican tyrant. 

Finding the great mass too spiritless to respond 
to their call, and that the constitution of 1824 was 
indeed subverted, the Texians looked to their father- 
land for example; they, the descendants of the men 
of °76, went to the very fountain head of liberty, 
and there learned the right of every people to dis- 
solve the bonds of goverument, whenever they be- 
came subversive of their liberties, and of the pur- 
poses for which government was established. They 
declared, in solemn form, their independence—took 
position as a free and sovereign State—in fact, 
were remitted back to that sovereignty which was 
undoubtedly theirs in 1824, and which no act had 
since forfeited, "Whence, then, arises the claim of 
Mexico? It is not to be found in the law of nations. 
She has not even that shadow of a claim which arms 
can give; never, not for a single moment, has the 
present central military government of that coun- 
try exercised, within the limits of Texas, a single 
legislative act. Not for a moment have its laws 
been in force there—not for an instant has its au- 
thority been recognised there. Not finding au- 
thority for her claim, then, either in possession or 
in the constitution of 1824, Mexico can find it no- 
where, save in her oft-repeated declaration of her 
determination to conquer Texas. Texas has exhib- 
ited, then, to the whole world, for the past eight 
years, the spectacle of an independent State—quiet- 
ly and harmoniously governed by the people—elect- 
ing her own officers—enacting her own laws—form- 
ing treaties with the various powers of the world— 
as the highest of all acts of acknowledged sover- 
eignty, treating as to boundaries, and recognised by 
the great nations of the earthas an independent sov- 
ereignty. Asa sovereign, she has a right to form 
alliances; and, of course, to ally herself with this 
government, unless we are estepped from so doing 
by a treaty of amity and commerce now existing 
with Mexico. 

Our next inquiry, therefore, should be, whether 
annexation would be an infringement of that treaty, 
and would justly interfere with a state of amity be- 
tween ours and the Mexican government. I hold 
that it most clearly would not; and for this reason, 
that Mexico can urge no title that would be hazard- 
ed by the act. And the only contingency under 
which we would be forbidden to join to our own 
the destinies of Texas, was the existence of a war, 
actually in progress between Mexico and Texas. If 
such a state of things existed, I confess, however 
unjust and improper might be the design of Mexi- 
co, we could not ally ourselves with Texas in the 
way proposed, without making ourselves a party to 
the war. Butis there such a war? Could. it be 
maintained that a war was now, or had been for 
eight years past, in progress between those two 
powers? There has been, as all will admit, no mil- 
itary mvasion of, or other act-of acknowledged na- 


tional hostility to; Texas, authorized by the govern- | 
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ment of Mexico since the. memorable battle of San 
Jacinto. True, there have been some forays—some 
predatory incursions over the borders, in which 
women and children were brutally murdered, 
churches desecrated, and courts of justice broken 
up and robbed of their records. But gentlemen will 
not dignify such proceedings as wat; they. were 
rather the acts of robber-bands, which, under the 
law of national comity, would have rightfully sub- 
jected the perpetrators, if caught, to the punishment 
of death. That was not warin which the Mex- 
ican partisan had never seen or dared to look 
upon a Texian banner, or the’ gleam of a Texian 
bayonet. And further: Mexico, so far from being 
in a condition to achieve this much desired conquest, 
was not able to preserve the tottering fabric of her 
own government from domestic violence. To carry 
on such a war as would be notice to the world +9 
abstain from interference, there must not be a dec- 
laration of such intent merely, but an ability to 
rosecate, and a prosecution of it. But Mexico 
fad neither; slie was rent and torn with the most 
unhappy intestine broils; and this very morning in? 
telligence has reached this city that Santa Anna had 
been deposed, and a decree of banishment issued 
against him. Mexico, then, was not only not at 
war, but had not the ability to carry on a single 
campaign against her young neighbor. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs well 
said, the best arid chiefest sinew of war is money, 
and this sinew Mexico did not possess. Her treas- 
ury robbed and despoiled by her own officers, and 
her soldiery arrayed against each other in deadly 
civil strife, she exhibited the spectacle of a revenge- 
ful, but dying and impotent tyrant. A paper war, 
then, is all that exists to deter us in our movements; 
and does honor, law, or reason, call upon us to 
pause even in securing to ourselves a great national 
good under such circumstances? I contend that they 
do not make the call. A paper declaration of intent 
to war was no more to be regarded by the other na- 
tions of the world than a paper blockade. It never 
has been contended tnat a mere declaration by one 
power that a certain port of another should be put 
under blockade, unsupported by a militery or naval 
force, was of the least binding force upon other na- 
tions having friendly relations. ‘The law of nations, 
(universally admitted to be so,) and the common 
sense of mankind, requires that the means of en- 
forcing the blockade should be used, or it wasa 
nullity in the eyes of the world. And is there 
such a difference between the two cases as to ree 
quire argument to show that the same great princi- 
ples apply in both? I will not insult the under- 
standing of the gentlemen of the committee by 
thinking so. 

If, then, annexation is not forbidden by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by regard for national 
honor, what should prevent the immediate consum- 
imation of so desirable an event? an event which had 
been steadily pursued as a favorite object of our. 
diplomatic policy for the last twenty years and odd, 
and through the agency of someof our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen; and which has ever com- 
manded the public approbation. The venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
when representing this Union in the presidential 
chair, had pursued this cherished policy as vigo- 
rously asany. The distinguished head of the pres- 
ent whig party, Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, 
had exhibited the most urgent desire for its attain- 
ment;and indeed, Mr. Chairmen, if there was any 
one act of the administration of 1825 and 1827 cal- 
culated to relieve itin the least degree from the odi- 
um which almost universally rests upon it, of ac- 
count of its being surreptitiously palmed upon the 
American people, it was the ardor and the ability 
displayed by it in its efforts to annex ‘Texas tó this 
Union. Andrew Jackson, too, true to the honor 
and interests of the country, pushed the mattet with 
vigor, under two successive Secretaries of State. 
John Tyler, following in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious predecessors, and taking wise advantage of 
providential circumstances, has again pressed the: 
policy of annexation, never for a moment intermit- 
ted; and, at once, around, below, (but hot above 
him,) are heard the hounds of party: while, envious 
of his fortune in being placed ina position more 
fortunate than his predecessors, to accomplish this 
great end, its heretofore most energetic and ardent 
supporters: abandon their high ground, to join the 
smaller curs who bay at him, Fn this hall, 

-honorable. gentlement insult the chic? magistrate 
as an “accidental, President,” who was not the 
“choice of the people, aid who had urged this” pro- 
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ject with impure and “selfish views.” Ask the 
gentleman from. Massachusetts, [Mr. Wisruror,]: 
who made these remarks, who he voted for in 1840, 
and he’ will answer “Harrison and Tyler.”. And 
when he gave the vote, did he not know that if it 
should please Providence to remove Gen. Harrison 
by.death, Mr. Tyler would succeed to the high 
station by the provisions of the constitution? It 
would be great dissaragement to that gentleman to 
doubt it. Was the death of General Harrison an 
accident? Did the gentleman hold that. an event of 
that magnitude had not passed under the eye of an 
all-seeing and controlling Omnipotence—an Omnipo- 
tence that notes the fall ofa sparrow? A Winthrop 
deny the providence of God! No, sir. He will 
not, dare not, deny it. Were he to do so, his ven- 
erable Puritan ancestry would burst the cerements 
of the tomb, to rise and upbraid their recreant son. 
The death of General Harrison was no accident. 
It occurred by the fiat of that Divine Ruler whose 
ways are not as our ways; and Mr. Tyler succeeded 
to the presidency, not an “accidental” buta provi- 
dential and constitutional President. As to his 
motives in pursuing a long-pursucd policy of the 
government, the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
keener eyes than mine, if he can dive into the se- 
crets of the heart that moved this measure. The 
act savors well for the good of the country; and I do 
not envy that gentleman the privilege, assumed to 
himself, of sitting in judgment upon the motives of 
another. I have ever been taught the opinion that 
such a task was unfit for frail man, and that it 
peculiarly belonged to a higher—a more awful 
tribunal. 


It has been said that, in pressing this matter, we 
would take “a snap judgment”—we would “get the 
start of the American people.” Sir, it is well known 
to every individual within the sound of my voice, 
that the American masses have moved upon this 
question long before it came into this hall. But it 
was only when the Senate of the United States 
most unaccountably, and to the astonishment of the 
whole world, rejected the treaty, that the people 
aroused themselves from a confidence and quiet pro- 
duced by the absolute wisdom and propriety of a 
measure which they had every reason to believe 
would command now, as heretofore, an American 
support, and that they began to move and speak in 
thunder tones—tones which caused many a heart to 
quake—-whose reverberations shook, from 
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that immense fabric of power—the whig party of 
1840—and which have not yet died away. This, 
more than any other agency, produced that revolution 
in the party tactices—in the party discipline—in the 
arty leaders of the democracy, which has so aston- 
ished and amazed their opponents; and the true wis- 
dom of which, though demonstrated by a magnifi- 
cent result, their opponents cannot yet understand. 
‘This, more than anything else, it was which gave 
life, renewed energy and power, to old and stale is- 
sues. lt was the moving spirit of the day and hour, 
and it cannot be without power to teach a wise and 
lasting lesson to an attentive and thinking observer 
of any. party. f 
The reason for this stirring of the deep fountains 
of the popular heart are obvious. No great national 
measure ever presented, in such bold relief, so many 
and such varied inducer-ents to so many and such 
varied interests. It is evident that the soil and climate 
of Texas will give such direction to the industry of 
its citizens, that the manufacturer, whether of cot- 
ton, hemp, wool, iron, leather, or wood, will find 
there a near and valuable home market, with a 
prospective rapidity of increase, which certainly will 
not fallbehind that exhibited within late years by 
the West and Southwest. The great forest interest 
wall be largely benefited, owing to the known scar- 
city of timber upon those vast praries; while the im- 
mense and valuable provision and stock-raising in- 
terest will feed the millions who will immigrate to 
those fertile lowlands, and employ their labor in the 
cultivation of great tropical staples. lt will protect, 
too, the cotton and sugar cultivation from an inim- 
ical rivalry, which might, and probably would, be 
encouraged by our great commercial antagonist. 
Such are some of the considerations which ad- 
dress themselves with force to individual interests. 
There are others, not less powerful in the estima- 
tion of a true American heart, of a national char- 
acter. The annexation of that region will complete 
what some of the clearest heads in the Union think 
was originally ours, the magnificent valley of the 
Mississippi—will give us command of the sources 


and entire navigation of several of its largest and 
most valuable streams—will geatly lengthen our 
share of the Gulf coast, and, of course, increase the 
the number of harbors necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the vast commerce of our western’ 
regions—will secure to us more natural boundaries 
which can be defended with more ease and less 
expense; and, what must strike a chord of sym- 
pathy in every bosom, will extend our noble institu- 
tions over a gallant and kindred yeople, who yearn 
to resume their place beneath the egis of the Amer- 
ican arms. : 

To motives and considerations such as these, 
what is opposed by the anti-annexationists? The 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrurop] 


had disclosed the reason, if it was ever attempted to 
be disguised before—“‘it will give a perpetual guaranty 
to slavery!” 


Ay, there’s the rub! A dread—a fear, disguised: 


under the garb of humanity, that annexation will 
benefit the southern section of the Union. I see, in 
all this, an unmanly shrinking from the responsi- 
bilities imposed by the constitution—a cowardly de- 
sire to weaken the slavehcalding section by every 
means which perverted talent can devise—a dastard- 
ly envy of a prosperity which still struggles upward 
in spite of the load which an unconstitutional restric- 
tive legislation has bound upon it. i 
The enemies of annexation, not only at the North, 
but a large portion of them at the South, had assail- 
ed it upon the ground that it had been placed by the 
negotiators upon the part of our government upon 
the issue of slavery. The Secretary of State, who 
now fills that department with such distinguished 
ability, had been made the mark for many a po- 
litical shaft because he had the nerve to place the 
matter, between this government and England, on 
its true basis, the transcendent genius to invest it 
with unanswerable argument, and thus to deserve 
the thanks of the enlightened and patriotic of the 
day. That eminent statesman had abundant 
cause furnished for his course, not only by for- 
eign diplomacy, but by intestine agitators. If 
the issue is one to be deprecated, it has been 
made but in defence of a national institution 
against the attacks of the abolitionists of the North 
and of the government of Great Britain. I say the 
issue has been forced upon the Secretary. In 1838, 
while a project of annexation was being discussed in 
Congress, the gentleman over the way, from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} made a speech in opposi- 
tion, running through some three or four days, 
lacing the ground of his objection upon slavery. 
n the spring of 1843, that same gentleman, with 
several other members of Congress, issued a circu- 
far to the “free States,” anticipating an annexation 
treaty; and urging slavery as an objection to it; and 
declaring that if Texas should be annexed the Union 
ought to be, and should be dissolved! The piercing 
eye of fanaticism saw it coming—the keen scent of 
abolition had snuffed it in the gale—and yet no 
treaty had been framed—no correspondence existed 
offering this issue. No. The issue, as far as do- 
mestic matters could effect it, was already made by 
the opponents of annexation, when Mr. Calhoun 
took the office of Secretary of State. But most of 
all, this issue was pressed upon our government by 
her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. In a despatch made by Mr. Everett to the 
Secretary of State, under date of “London, Novem- 
ber 3, 1843,” Mr. Everett says that Lord Aberdeen 
expressed himself thus: “that it was most true that 
he was on that, as on all other occasions, desirous to 
be understood as wishing the abolition of slavery 
wherever it exists—that this was a sentiment, with 
reference to which England was of one mind.” Up- 
on the 26th February, 1844, Mr. Pakenham, by or- 
der of Lord Aberdeen, communicated, officially, to 
the Secretary of State that, “with regard to the 
latter point, it must be, and is, well known both to 
the United States and the whole world, that Great 
Britain is constantly exerting herself to procure the 
general abolition cf slavery throughout the whole 
world,” &c. ‘With regard to Texas, we avow 
that we wish to scc slavery abolished there as else- 
where,” &c. These communications were made to 
Mr. Upshur, the then Secretary of State. An aw- 
ful calamity removed him in the midst of his use- 
fulness, before he had answered the communication 
of Lord Aberdeen. Mr. Calhoun, taking the sta- 
tion thus vacated, was called upon to answer that 
communication. ` There is not a line in it that does 
not bear directly upon the question of slavery; and 
portions speak of it as existing in the slaveholding 
States of this Union. The secretary, under date of 
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“April 18, 1844,” gave the conclusive reply; which, 
falling ‘with the crushing force of a thunderbolt üp- 
on the cobweb positions of both foréign and native 
abolitionists, has drawn down upor him this fire, as 
to the false issue made by him! ‘Sir, the false issue 
was made by others—the true issue was placed bè- 
fore the country by Mr. Calhoun. The question 
placed before him was between constitutional slavery 
and factious abolition—between the republic of the 
United States and Great Britain; and he metit as one 
who knew his duty, and dared to do it. Fanati- 
cism, avarice, and commercial ambition, had com- 
bined against the constitution, the South, and our 
national prosperity. The secretary struck at the 
keystone of the arch, and has most eminently tri. 
umphed. 

I spoke of the duty of that officer. An institution 
had been assailed which the federal constitution di- 
rectly recognises, both in its organic formation and 
in the duties it imposes. The second section of the 
first article of the constitution bases representative 
power not only upon the numbers of free persons, 
but of slaves also; while article 4, section:2, makes 
it obligatory upon sister States to deliver up a slave 
if he escape from one to another State: That sa- 
cred:bond of union does not recognise slavery asa 
southern or as a sectional institution, but as'a nd- 
tional one. It was to be confined to no one spot. Its 
existence was recognised and provided for in Mas- 
sachusetts as well as in Georgia—the two extremes 
of the Union. That constitution. would protect 
Maine at this day in rights based upon slave prop- 
erty, if that State chose to own it; and it. throws its 
shield around Louisiana in the enjoyment of the 
same rights. And if that species of population in 
any State should rise in‘ arms, thé 4th section of the 
4th article secures to it the protection of the armies 
of the Union. Is not slavery, then, a national insti- 
tution? And if so, was it not the duty of the Sec- 
retary of State to resist an improper interference, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by any foreign power? And 
when he sounded the note of warning, should it not 
have excited the patriotic ardor of all our citizens, 
instead of the fierce, bitter, and vulgar denunciations 
with which it has been met? Truly did the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrurop,] ob- 
serve, that “some seem disposed to forget the-hon- 
or, the happiness, and prosperity of their own 
country, and to fly off to indulge in sympathies for 
a foreign land;” and that remark could never be 
more appropriately applied than to the distinguished 
fellow-citizen of that gentleman, who, in a recent 
letter to Miss Thaxter, said that it remained to be 
seen whether the august and powerful government 
of England would turn aside from her purposes on 
account of such puny threats as ours! 

Having thus given expression to my own views 
upon the point on which the Secretary of State has 

been assailed, I ask the indulgence of the committee 
while I address myself to the reasons why Great 
Britain is so desirous of affecting abolition of our 
slave property. 

The statistical “history of the world has demon- 
strated the immense superiority of a system of asso- 
ciated slave labor over free individual labor in every 
species of tropical cultivation; while those regions 
are now, as of old, the great sources of commercial 
wealth and grandeur to the civilized nations of the 
temperate zone. To them enlarged commercial en- 
terprises are directed; and it 1s to the capacity of 
their inhabitants to consume the productions of the 
older civilized States that industry must look for its 
reward. To secure to herself pre-eminence in this 
vast market, and to infuse new vigor into her vast 
system, England has been endeavoring to rear up 
her East India possessions, with a population of 
near ninety millions, as the great competitor of the 
other nations of the world in the productions of cot- 
ton, sugar, and indigo. Ina moment of fanaticism, 
though under protest of her wisest and most saga- 
cious statesman, Lord Wellington, she had abolish- 
ed slavery in her West India islands. The result, 
so far from answering the anticipations of the 
friends of the measure, who made it under the se- 
ducing theory that free labor was cheaper than 
slave labor, has proved the utter fallacy and suicidal 
character ofthe move. A report of a select commit- 
tee to the British Parliament, made July 25, 1842, 
speaks of the result as having ‘caused such serious, 
and in some instances ruinous, injury to the proprie- 
tors of estates in those colonies, (West Indies,) as 
to have caused many estates, hitherto prosperous 
and productive, to be cultivated for two or three 
years at considerable loss, and others to be aban- 
doned.” : EY Bee 
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The Assembly of Jamaica, 1835, speaks, in its 
address to the governor, of “seeing large portions 
of our neglected cane fields being overrun with 
weeds, and a‘still larger extent of our pasture lands 

‘returning to a state of nature; seeing, in fact, desola- 
tion already overspreading the very face of the land, 
it is impossible for us, without abandoning the ev- 
idences of our own senses, to entertain favorable an- 
ticipations, orto divest ourselves of the painful con- 
victions that progressive and rapid deterioration of 
property will continue to keep pace with the system 
of apprenticeship, and thatthe termination thereof 
must complete the ruin of the colony.” The ex- 


ports of Jamaica, in 1835, two years before the- 


abolition of the slave trade, where over 137,000 
hogsheads of sugar, and above twenty-four million 
pounds of coffee. In 1841, after having felt the 
fair effects of the abolition policy, those exports 
were reduced to thirty thousand hhds. of sugar, and 
about eight million pounds of coffee! Trinidad, St. 
Vincent, and British Guiana, where the same policy 
has been pursued, all exhibit the same speaking 
symptoms of commercial ruin. 

To the mortification. of perceiving her once rich 
and flourishing colonies prostrated by her own acts, 
England has to add that of finding her vast East In- 
dia possessions at a stand still. By a report of a 
recent date, of a select committee on East India 
produce, made to the British Parliament, we are in- 
formed that “the imports from 1816 to 1825 amount- 
ed to nine hundred and sixteen million rupees; and 
in the ensuing ten years to seven hundred and nine- 
ty-cight millions, showing a decrease of one hun- 
dred and eighteen million rupees for the past ten 
years; and this during a period of general peace, in- 
creasing civilization, and every possible advantage 
for the development of the trade of the country.” 
The evidence submitted by that report, shows, too, 
that “comparing the years 1819 to 1835, with the 
years 1802 to 1818, there has been a decrease of 
tonnage of all nations. entering the port of Calcutta, 
ef 192,182 tons.” 

The above extracts, which might be multiplied to 
volumes, but which are sufficient for the purposes 
of this debate, show, officially, the true condition of 
England in respect to tropical cultivation. To 
fathom her designs and views fully, itis necessary 
to take the same rapid glance at her great antagonist 
interests—the cultivation of tropical productions by 
slave labor: 

Brazils, from 1804 to 1841, the period in which I 
have reviewed the statistics of Jamaica, increased 
her productions from 400,000 cwt. of sugar, and 24,- 
000,000 Ibs. of coffee, to 2,400,000 cwt. of sugar, 
and 135,000,000 Ibs. of coffee. 

Porto Rico, twenty years since, imported sugar 
for its own use, but now exports one hundred thou- 
sand cwt. 

In Cuba, Turnbull, an intelligent English traveller, 
informs us, “in 1837, the date of the latest official 
returns, the sugar exported amounted to 9,060,053 
arobas of 25 lbs. each: “Whereas, in 1829, the ear- 
liest’period for which I could find a corresponding 
return, the exports of sugar did not exceed 6,588,- 
428.arobas. In the same way, the exports of coffee 
which, in 1837, were 2,133,567 arobas, in 1829 did 
not exceed 1,736,257 arobas; so that the increase of 
these two principal staples exported in the course of 
eight years has been nearly 30 per cent.” Contin- 
ues the writer: “Independent of the dry details of 
statistical tables, the advance of the island towards a 
high degree of agricultural and commercial prosperi- 
ty is obvious at a glance.” 

Now turn your attention to this Union. The 
following table speaks eloquently of our agricultura 
and commercial prosperity. S 


UNITED STATES. 


Exports increased from, ia 1790 - 205,156 
D to, in 1833 - 103,486,616 
Of this, in 1790, of cotton exported, but - 285,000 
1838,  “ “oo - 814 
1799, of lobacco “ ~ ~ 4,349,567 
1233, “ “ 7,302,029 
1840, á “ 9,883,957 
1790, of rice ” 1,753,796 
1338, “ : - 4,721,819 
Average, however, of rice, of twelve years 
previous, about - . » a d 2,225,000 


Of manufactures exported— 
in 1803, when first reported - : . 


1338, exported - - - 8, 

1790, of flour - 5 . - 4,591,293 
1838,  “ fu ` 3,603,290 
1790, of lumber s - > > 1,374,534 
1828, Ef sf > * b 3,116,196 


It shows; too, the immense disparity of the ex- 
ports between the North and South; that the South 
the slaveholding region—the slave labor of the 
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country, is the mainspring of that almost unparal- 


leled advance in’ wealth and commercial importance: 


which has distinguished the United States, and -ex- 
cited the envy and astonishment of Europe. 

Now, I ask a calm and dispassionate review of 
the picture thus drawn of the situation of the two 
rival industries of the world—the free and the slave 
labor. One, though aided by the power, the gran- 
deur, and the known sagacities of one of the great- 
est powers on earth, is gradually falling behind in 
the great race of commercial competition. The 
other, seeming to derive renewed vigor from the de- 
caying fortunes of its rival, is springing forward with 
an elasticity and speed that will soon defy rivalry. 
And think you England is blinded to this? And 
cannot gentlemen see in all this sufficient causes to 
account for the sternly pursued policy of Great 
Britain ‘to abo'ish: that slavery “every where,” 
which is snatching from her-the trident of the ocean, 
and dooming her to become a second rate, when she 
has ever haughtily claimed to be the first power? 
Or must they, to give a reasonable ground for her 
course, conjure up the phantom of outraged human- 
ity, beckoning on that giant nation to redress her 
long unavenged wrongs! England the champion of 
humanity! "The first to legalize the slave trade, she 
clung to it with a tenacity which belied her boasted 
prilanriropy: Her monarchs granted charters to 

er eminent citizens to monopolize. the traffic in hu- 
man flesh! Her Parliament sustained them by sub- 
sidies of money. And the government of England, 
in 1713, by treaty of Utrecht, bargained for the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying the Spanish domin- 
ions with slaves for thirty years. And in this cen- 
tury’s trade in slaves, it 1s estimated that she has 
made $600,000,000! 

England govern her policy by dictates of humani- 
ty! Where slept her humanity, while the arms of 
her East India Company swept in desolation and 
unheard of rapacity over the fertile and populous 
Ind? Sir, the gorgeous eloquence of one of her own 
gifted statesmen will preserve, as long as humanity 

as a votary, those atrocities and crimes, for the in- 
dignation of mankind. 

o what quarter are the eyes of her philanthro- 
pists now turned, that they see not and expose not 
the present system of slavery, which exists in parts 
of her dominions, and of tyrannical oppression of 
the ryotts, which exists all over her vast East India 
domain? 

Or is that what is meant by humanity, which in- 
duced her to line the coast of China with her navy— 
to dismantle her fortresses—to sack her towns—to 
slaughter her children, in order to force them to buy 
her poisonous drugs, and thus increase her pecunia- 
ry gains?—[See Note A.] 

Look at her parliamentary reports, and tell me if 
that is her view of the obligations imposed by hu- 
manity, in which she desires and contemplates 
even now to import extensively African laborers? 
And for what? To force the miserable wretches, 
victims of her mistaken policy, to longer labor and 
at cheaper rates. 

It is such humanity as keen-sighted interest and 
vaulting ambition generates, that she may outstrip 
the world in commercial enterprise. No nation has 
ever been guided by a more sagacious and effective 

olicy in the main than she; and her designs upon 

‘exas, and through Texas upon the Union, are 


parts of that grand system for which she is now 


struggling. i 
And how are these designs met? Sir, the cham- 
pions of her robber policy towards China find no 
conscientious scruples which forbid their co-opera- 
tion in a similar system against this nation, The 
code of morals which furnishes an excuse for the 
one, is sufficiently loose to justify an abjuration of 
all constitutional obligations to defend the institu- 
tions of one’s native land. English interests find 
abettors now, as formerly, on Amcrican soil, under 
cover. of reverence for the opinions of our ancestors. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,}] who has addressed the House on this sub- 
ject, tells us gravely, “it would be well for us to 
have some remembrance of what were the opinions 
of our ancestors on this question of slavery.” Ay, 
sir; I agree it would be well. Our ancestors were 
as hardy, as clear-headed, and as pure-minded a set 
of men as ever breathed. They had no difficul- 
ty in settling the question of slavery upon a per- 
manent footing. And yet, some of their de- 
scendants are heard, at this day, prating of their 
consciences and their enlarged views. of liberty! 
And men of to-day, as it were, gravely urge, as an 
excuse for their traitorous designs, that the declara- 
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tion of independence declared black, as well as 
white, to be free, and that our ancestors so under-" 
stood it.- Sir, neither our ancestors as a body, nor 
the ancestors of those who particularly urge this, so 
understood it: neither does he who urges it so under- 
stand it. Many of the signers—it is more than 


‘probable the most of them—-were slave owners. 


Slaves were held, in 1776, in every one of the 
thirteen colonies. Ay, sir; atid could I now trace 
back the title to what few Lown tohim who im- 
ported their progenitors from Africa, nine chances 
out of ten would be that I derive title from some old 


“New England merchant. They were the slave 


traders of that day; and do you think that those who 
signed that declaration designed thus to liberate their 
slave proverty?. No, sir. An industrious friend, 
fond of research into old and musty volumes, has 
furnished me with a few facts going to show the 
view taken of the effect of that declaration, as well as 
how very glib those grave puritans were in the 
phraseology which their conscientious descendants 
can now hardly read in a southern paper without 
shuddering at it as evidence of the great moral de- 
pravity of the slave breeders. 
Constitutional Journal and Weekly Advertiser, 
Boston, July. 4, 1776. 
“A negro woman for sale. 


“To be sold, a likely young negro woman, that under» 
stands house-work, common cooking, &c has had the small- 
pox. Enquire of the printer.” 

From New England Chronicle, same date and place. . 

“Ranaway from me, the subscriber, anegro man named 
Sam, about 5 feet 6 inches high, 30 or 40 years old. Had 
on; when he went off,a light crimson colored coat; his 
upper fore-teeth stick ont; speaks good English; has been 
nineteen years from Africa. Whosoever takes up said ne- 
gro, and returns him to me, shall have one dollar re- 


ward. 3 
“(Signed,) JOHN HUNTER. 


“N. B. Allmasters of vessels.are hereby desired not to 
harbor, conceal, orcarry away said negro, so as to avoid 
the penalty of the law.” 

Frem Peunsylvania Journal and Weekly “Advertiser, Ju- 
ly 17, 1776. > 

“To be sold, a large quantity ofinch pine board, that are 
well seasoned. Likewise, a negro wench. She is disposed of 
for no fault, but only that she is at present with child. She 
is about twenty years of age, has had the small-pox and 
measles, and is fit for town or country business. Enquire 
of the printer.” 


From the Continental Journal and Weekly ' Advertiser, 
Boston, Oct. 26, 1780. i 

“To be sold, a likely negro boy, about 13 years old, well 
calculated to wait ona gentleman. Enquire of printer. 

“Also, to be sold, a likely cow and calf. Enquire of the 
printer.” i 

I trust this remembrance and review of some of 
the opinions of our ancestors will be cherished and 
reflected upon, and have some effect in restraining the 
tongue of the puritan of to-day, lest, in slandering 
the living slaveholder, he traduce the character of 
the puritan of 1776, from whom we derive title. 

I said, too, that the immediate ancestors of some 
of those who- urge an excuse the declaration of in- 
dependence, did not think that instrument operative 
upon the servile portion of the community of that 
day. In proof, {refer to the treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, made on 
the 3d September, 1783. The seventh article stipu- 
lates that “his Britannie Majesty shall, with all con- 
venient speed, and without causing any destruction, or 
carrying away, any negroes or other property of the 
American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies,” &c. 

Here is an express acknowledgment of the right 
tohold negroes in slavery. And who signed it, and 
thus sanctioned all it contained—in fact, who nego- 
tiated i? Old John Adams! 

And have we any evidences of the opinions of 
him who has uttered the sentiment I am now còm- 
bating? I havea similar proof, to be found in the 
first article of the treaty of Ghent, negotiated in part 


_ by John Quincy Adams and signed by him. . The 


tenth article contains this. stipujation-——“without car- 
rying away any slaves or other property.” Again: the 
laws of Massachusetts of 1776 forbid the intermar- 
riage of black and white persons, and declared any 
such marriage a-nullity. That was one of “the 
opinions of our ancestors on this question of slave- 
T Pe N $ g 

The act of 1843, of a Massachusetts legislature, 
répealed this law, and ‘permits the intermarriage of 
the two races. This is an opinion of the Massa- 
chusetts man of to-day. : 

‘And what has been the result of this repeal? Why, 
sir, the’statistics’ of the.various prisons and alms- 
houses [sée Note B] of the free States show that the 
black son of Africa, with flat nose, thick lips, protru- 


ding shin, and skin redolent of rare odors, though 
-free to rise to the high estate of the white man— 
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though. the parlors of the proud Puritan are thrown 
open. to: him--though-free to ally himself with, ay, 
and-even inyited to the arms of, the fair-skinned, 
cherry-lipped,.and graceful daughter of that famed 
race, still retains his nature—rejects with scorn the 
tendered connection, and prefers to revel in the 
brothel; untal imprisoned in a jail or penitentiary. 
And when I hear such boasts of the stern morai- 
ty.and luve of liberty which is said to- be peculiar to 
the old Bay State, } can but involuntarily reflect 
upon another one of the striking evidences of the 


“opinions of our ancestors on this question of slave- - 


ry.” An eloquent and gifted citizen of that old 
State—a man who does honor to the Union on ac- 
count of his noble elevation of thought and erudite 
learning—thus feelingly, and in glowing language, 
relates the event to which I allude: 

“So perished the princes of the Pokanokets. Sad to them 
had been their acquaintance with civilization. The first ship 
that came on their coast kidnapped men of their kindred, 
and now the harmless boy, that had been cherished as an 
only child, and the future sachom of their tribes, the last of 
the family of Massasoit, was sold into bondage, to toil as a 
slave, under the burning suns of Bermuda.” —Bancroft’s Histo- 
ry of the United States. 

Yes, sir, history tells the tale, that those ances- 
tors, whose opinions the gentleman thinks worthy 
of “some remembrance,” not only sold to the 
southern planter African slaves, but actually sold 
for gold the children of that famous Indian warrior 
who gave full employment to all their valor! De- 
spoiled of their lands, and their children sold into 
slavery: And “remembrance” of these things in- 
voked here to give us just ideas of the blessings of 
liberty. . i 

Let me not be misunderstood, however, as dis- 

araging the just claims of Massachusetts. There 
has been a time when a noble and enlarged patriot- 
ism ruled in her councils- and actuated her states- 
men. The days of the revolution exhibited her in 
glory, which, trough it has not received much addi- 
tion since, will never fade. An orator has said that 
she needs no praise—‘‘there she is—look at her. 
There are Lexington, Bunker Hill, &c.” And so 
they are, Sir, I look at her, and find her crowded 
with villages and an industrious, thriving popula- 
tion. I see immense piles of manufacturing estab- 
lishments built up out of the bounty extorted from 
southern labor. I see Lexington and Bunker Hill 
too. But the. spirits that ennobled those days, and 
gave undying glory to those fields, sleep beneath 
their sod! ‘a that remains of that great race are 
their characters... Their descendants have forgotten 
“their opinions; and those in whose veins flows 
the blood of the men who aided in forming this 
Union, now seek, unconstitutionally, to subvert it, 
and are content ignominiously to live upon plunder 
wrung from the sweat of southern brows L 

The consequences of this deep cherished and 
growing enmity to the institution of slavery are ex- 
hibiting themselves in such a way as should cause 
men to pause in their mad career. Not only are the 
laws of God put at, defiance, but the laws of their 
own country. Societies are formed for the abolition 

`of. slavery, which,. if the evidences of their own 
agents are to be believed, connive at and pay for the 
commission of most ignominious crimes. I speak 
in, this matter a voice of. warning to the people of 
the South. . Ihave now before me the confession of 
Charles Brown, who was hung at. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; for murder, on the 9th July, 1841. Hedis- 
closes that the Ohio State anti-slavery society is very 
extensivé—say about 18,000 in number, including 
societies in Indiana and Illinois. Agents are em- 
ployed by it in nearly all the southern and south- 
western States—about one hunded and fifty in num- 
ber. They are supplied with blank certificates of 
freedom, and are paid from $20 to $50 per month, 
according to their success, or the risk they encoun- 
ter. Itis their duty to persuade slaves to run away, 
and to give them free papers. They direct them to 
some. officers of an auxiliary society, who take 
charge of them and secrete or send them to a 

place of safety. 

: Pe a Miss Webster has been convicted of 
the offence of stealing, and running to a free State, 
slaves. A Reverend [!] Mr. Torrey has likewise 
been convicted. . In the name of humanity and re- 
ligion, these men steal our property, induce others to 
do so, and would aid England in her attempts to abol- 
ish the institution altogether, -and teach us “slave 
breeders” lessons of morality! Sir, the great ma- 
jority of our slaves would blush at_such a morality 
as exhibits such a callous disregard of the rights of 
another. If these things are to continue—if, as we 
have been given to understand, the very citadel of 
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the Union is to be made the theatre of exhibitions 
of hatred towards us as men, and of an eager desire 
to rob us of our property, as well as of the products 
of our labor, the denouement cannot be afar off. 

And what would success in all these designs 
bring? Can it be thought of, wlthout an involunta- 
ry shudder passing over the. frame of every man, 
who remembers the description of like success else. 
where? Perhaps they were felt by him, who, on a 
recent memorable occasion, exclaimed, with the con- 
centrated energy of vindictive hatred, “let five hún- 
dred miilions perish, but that thé black be freed.” 
Before his vision must have floated the horrors of St. 
Domingo, where wives were violated upon the 
bodies of their slaughtered husbands, and the ban- 
ner of the inhuman fiends was the dead body of an 
infant, impaled upon a spear, its golden locks dab- 
bled in gore, and its little limbs stiffened by the Jast 
agony of suffering nature! But I turn from the pic- 
ture, sir. Such things will never be on these shores. 
The gallantry which, in times gone by, defended 
Soil which the patriotism of a portion of New Eng- 
land-had not compass enough to include within its 
vision, is ever ready and sufficient, when the con- 
stitution no longer proves a protection, to protect 
our institutions and our families. But we trust in 
Providence never to be driven to so dire aresort. If 
but a portion of the wisdom and virtue of 1776 and 
1787 yet remains to us, the compromises of the con- 
stitution will not only be preserved inviolate, but be 
protected and perpetuated, 

We ask no preponderance in the government, but 
we demand safety. So far from the slaveholding re- 
gion increasing in power disproportionately, as some 
have said, a report of one of your own committees 
shows unerringly the reyerse. By it we learn that 
so far from retaining our proportionate number of 
representatives in Congress, taking as a standard 
our relative number in 1790, we have lost. In the 
apportionment of 1810 we fell six below what that 
relative number demanded. In 1820 we fell seven 
below. In 1830 we fell ten below; and in 1840 we 
fell fourteen below! Losing relative Strength in the 
representative branch of the government; having 
compromised away all possibility of retaining an 
equality even in the Senate, by the fatal Missouri 
compromise; with a fearful prospective inequality 
staring us in the face; attacked day after day, month 
after month, year after year, by those who are vir- 
tually sworn to be our supporters, with the world 
arrayed against, and its most subtle and efficient na- 
tion using svay means to subvert, our favorite inst- 
tution, can we be true to ourselves if we do not de- 
mand “the bond”—its fulfilment to the very letter? 
And if, in considering upon this project of annexa- 
tion, our great statesman has felt, and wrote, and 
acted for his own land in acting for the Union—if 
we have ventured to express the reasons we enter- 
tain for it boldly, candidly, and explicitly, as.it be- 
comes men at all times to do, nature sanctions, reason 
approves, the course; and the folds of the constitu- 
tion should shield him and us from reproach. 

The highest considerations of individual, of sec- 
tional, and of national interests, urge us on to an- 
nexation. Open wide the door of the Union, then, 
sir, to this young member of the family of republics. 
Unfeeling hands ejected her in 1819." Shé has sur- 
vived the dangers of anarchy and despotism to which 
that act exposed her. Hers, indeed, is an epitome 
of our own history. And now, when leaning upon 
the sword of victory, her garments dripping with 
the blood of her merciless and tyrannical foes, and 
in the blue folds of her banner glittering a single 
star—the “Lost Pleiad” from our own constella- 
tion—when Texas, taught at the same fountain, and 
worshipping at the same altar of freedom as we, 
having transplanted upon her gr. en prairies our in- 
Sututions, laws, and religion—demands admission 
to our confederacy asa co-guardian of the fires lit 
up in 1776—what American arm can close the door 
upon her? Those fires were designed to spread 
their genial influence far beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the republic in the days of 76; to blaze 
higher and higher until they had illuminated every 
dark corner of the earth were benighted man was 
bowed down beneath .the oppressions of despotic 
power. Instead of building a Chinese wall around 
it, sir, let us widen the sphere of its radiance, and 
add fuel to the flame: i j 

“Then let that mighty flame burn on ~ 
Through change and change, thro’ good and i; 
Like its own God’s eternal will, 

Deep, constant, bright, unqguenchable.” > 

And may the day be not far distant when shall 
be heard from the borders of the States of Texas, the 


eaen Pee eee 
voices of.her intelligent and patriotic citizens, ming 
ling with ours in the great drama of SELF-GOVERN 
MENT. > eas 
APPENDIX, 
~ Nore A. arn ET 
A select committee on-the West India colonies, reporte; 
to the British Parliament, July 25, 1842, a series of. resolu 
tions, and the testimony taken before them. Ser 
In answer to question 24,474, it came out that Sir -Charle 
Metcalfe, former Governor of Jamaica, held “it indispens: 
ble for the relief of Jamaica, that immigration from Afric: 
or some Other tropical climate, should take place -upon 
very extensive scale.” Z , j 
The 11th of the resolutions reported is, “That one oby 
ous and most desirable mode of endeavoring to compensat 
for this diminished supply oflabor, is to promote immign: 
tion ofa fresh laboring population to such an extent ast 
create competition for employment.” = 
The 12th resolution recommends “that such immigratio: 
should be conducted under the authority, inspection, ani 
control of respoxsible public officers.” 
The Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 1843, als: 
urges immigration direct from Africa ! 


Nore B. 
The relative condition of the blacks in thelnon-slavehold 


ing and slaveholding States. is ‘exhibited by the followin 
table, made up from official State reports: “ 
The proportion of colored prisoners and paupers to the 


entire colored population in 


Boston, Chelsea, and Suffolk, is as 1 to 16.1 
New York city and county =. R 1 to: 24.08 
Philadelphia city and county * 1 to 29.09 
Richmond city and Henrico county, is as 1 to 45.06 
City of Charleston District t 1 to 63.4 


The above table shows that bond and free negroes stand 
higher, physically and morally, in the slave, than they de 
in the free, States. — 

The report of the eastern penitentiary, Pennsylvania, fox 
1839, says: “The number of reconvictions to this pénitentia 
ry, and the continued yearly'increase of the colored convicts, are 
subjects which demand the serious consideration of the 
legislature.” : i 

The physician, in his report, says: ‘The admissions to 
the prison (for'1839) are, 80 colored and 99 white convicts— 
which shows an increasing dispropurtionate number of colored 
persons, constituting in it a peculiar and important feature, 
and accounting ina great measure for its sickness, mortality, 
medical expense, and labor.” 

“Deaths have been 11, viz: 2 whites and 9 blacks. “The 
inspectors report, that “the instances of mental disorder the 
last year, have been about half of those of the previous 
year; and, as usual, have occurred among the colored. pris 
oners, with few exceptions, and are chargeable to their de- 
praved habits.” “At the close of the last year, there were 
16)§to 349 colered, and 216 white prisoners”--the proportion 
being 1 to 135. The relative number of black and white in 
the whole State, by census of 1840, was 1 to 349, 


SPEECH OF MR. MORSE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 0] 


In the House of Representatives, Jenwary 11,.1845— 
‘On the annexation of Texas. =. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 
having under consideration the resolution for ans 
nexing Texas to the United States— ae ee 

Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana, said, that represent- 
ing, as he did, a district lying in the southwestern ` 
extremity of the Union, and immediately bordering 
upon Texas fora space of four hundred miles, he 
trusted that it would not be thought extraordinary 
that he should feel and express some solicitude on 
the qnestion now before the committee. So far 
from offering an apology to the House for takin 
some humble part in this debate, he should hol 
himself obnoxious to the charge of disregarding ‘the 
interests of his constituents should. he hesitate, from 
any distrust of his own powers,'to endeavor to show 
the advantage that would arise from the proposed 
measure of annexation, not to Louisiana alone, but 
to the Union at large.. 

In the commencement of his remarks, he desired 
to disclaim that view which represented this as a 
local question. It was no local question; it was a 
great national question, and gentlemen should ap- 
proach the discussion of-it with the enlarged view of 
statesmen, and not treat it, either on the one side or 
the other, as a base, selfish, local struggle. So far, 
indeed, as it could be considered local in its bearings, 
the people of Louisiana, without reference to party 
distinctions, (as the resolutions adopted by her le- 
gislature and speaking the united voice of the State 
would incontrovertibly show,) were unanimous in 
their desire and strong in their solicitude for the ans 
nexation of a region which had once constituted a 
part of Louisiana. : 

Before entering upon: the. subject, he would first 
endeavor to strip it of some of those difficulties and 
prejudices which had been gotten up, out of doors, 
In order that they might. have a bearing upon the 
action of the: House. - Mr: M; had listened with > 
much attention tothe course of “the i 
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far as he had been able to comprehend the course of 

. argument.in opposition to the measure, the objec- 
tions adduced against it might be divided into three 
classes: First, those which respected the constitu- 
tional question of power; secondly, those which 
rested on.an apprehended danger arising from too 
great an extension of the territory of the Union; 
and, thirdly, those which respected the alleged influ- 
ence of annexation on the subject of slavery. 

And here Mr. M. would ask whether, on a ques- 
tion which involved an extent of fertile territory as 
large as the whole United States at the time of the 
declaration of independenco, statesmen were to meas- 
ure its importance by such a consideration as the 
last of these? Were they-to trifle away a territory 
equal to six of the largest States of this Union, be- 
cause the acquisition of it might chance to affect 
some particular interest among us? Another argu- 
ment which had been brought forward, and which 
was still less worthy of consideration; was drawn 
from the possible effect which the measure might 
have on the political standing and prospects of some 
particular man or men at a future election. 

Stript of all these extraneous considerations, the 
quention simply was, whether the people of the 

nited States had not expressed it as their solemn 
and decided opinion that the annexation of Texas 
ought to be effected, whether it could best be done 
by treaty or by purchase. Mr. M. had hoped that 
the subject would be treated without sectional or 
party jealousies, and as wholly apart from the po- 
litical prospects of this or that great man. Such 
had not been the feeling of our fathers when great 
national questions were presented for their action; 
nor was it now the feeling of the abolitionists, con- 

‘sidered as a body, who had professed themselves 
willing, without hesitation, to sacrifice five millions 
of men, women, and children for a great question. 
Should this measure be defeated, he believed it 
would be on account of its apprehended bearing on 
the next presidential election. So humble an indi- 
vidual as he could pretend to no power to commit 
either the party he belonged to or the State from 


which he come; but he wished it distinctly to be un- 


derstood by all concerned that if this question was 
diverted and perverted into an instrument of Presi- 
dent-making, the attempt so to use it would inevita- 
bly destroy the prospects of any political party 
which should resort to it. If that was the turn 
which was to be given to a measure of this intrinsic 
importance, he would remind gentlemen that the 
people of the United States in 1848, so far from 
thinking about any existing candidates for the presi- 
dency, might, and he trusted would, throw them all 
overboard, and select a fresh candidate from among 
themselves. The only way of settling this question 
wasatonce to meet it boldly. Gentlemen on the 
other side had not scrupled_ to throw into the teeth 
of the democratic party, wielding, as it did, a ma- 
jority of sixty-five votes on that floor, that this meas- 
ure of annexation was to be lost from the multiplicity 
of plans proposed for its_ accomplishment, gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. WeLuer,] with that spirit 
of patriotism which always distinguished his public 
career, had declared that he had no particular prefer- 
ence for the resolution now proposed; but that he 
would vote for annexation in some form, because 
the voice of the people had spoken it as their will. 
Mr. M. wished to see the question stript of all ex- 
traneous matters, which, after all, were mere devices 
of the enemy; for he verily believed that if the judges 
of.the Supreme Court should unanimously declare 
that. the annexation of Texas was in conformity 
with the constitution, the present opponents of the 
measure would be no more in favor of it than they 
were now. 

Mr. M, insisted that if there was any one isshe 
which had been fairly presented at the last election it 
had been this question of annexation. And how 
did hé prove it? A gentleman had told the commit- 
tee that the democratic party had succeeded in elect- 
ing its candidate because it had no avowed princi- 
ples, and that Gov. Porter had said that Pennsyl- 
vania had voted for Mr. Polk because the State be- 
lieved him tobe in favor of protection. Now, Mr. 
M. would ask. gentlemen who pretended that the 
State had been tricked, how it had happened that the 
péople, being in favor of protection and casting their 
votes on that principle, did not cast them for Mr. 
Clay? Mr. Clay’s opinione ners thoroughly and 
universally known; there was no room for any man 
todoùbtas to his being m favor of protection; he 
had taken every mode to make his opinions known, 
both by letters and speeches and conversations; and 
again he asked how it happened that the friends ofa 


.gentlemen who were united on the great measure 
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protective tariff did not vote for him? Surely it looked: 
as if their vote had turned on-a. different question 
from the tariff. They had voted for Mr. Polk be- 
cause he was in favorof immediate annexation, and 
against Mr. Clay because he was not... - 

Mr. M. hoped that abler men than he was to 
speak on such a subject, would have gone into this 
discussion on broad “constitutional. principles, and, 
after they had settled that question, would have pro- 
ceeded to argue on the advantages of annexation. 
Sorry he was to perceive that such a debate was fast 
degenerating into a mere party squabble, and to see 


itself, occupying their time in bickerings and dis- 
putes as to the mode of accomplishing it. Where 
was the spirit of °76?—a spirit which looked only at 
the national good, without stopping or stooping to 
calculate the advantage which might accrue to this 
or to that section. of country, or to this or that great 
man. How little was to be seen of the spirit which 
animated the Roman patriots of old? 

“Then Romans, in Rome’s quarrel, 

Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor limb, nor life, nor son, nor wife, 

In the brave days of old— 

Then none were for a party; 

Then all were for the State; 

Then the rich man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great.” 

But now, alas! too much was thought and done 
for self; too little done, or thought, or spoken for the 
country. 

“Now Roman is to Roman 

More hateful than a foe; 

The tribunes beard the high, 

And the fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old.” 


Through the prevalence of a spirit like this the 
great democratic party, victorious in many a hard- 
fought field, with laurels of victory yet green upon 
their brows, with a clear majority of sixty-five in 
that House, seemed about to deserve the sneers of 
the whole country by suffering a great national 
question to be lost, and the opportunity of making 
an invaluable acquisition for their country to pass 
away forever. r. M. had voted to print every 
proposition which had been brought forward, be- 
cause he considered that floor as the appropriate 
arena in which all great national questions ought to 
be discussed and settled. He was for no smother- 
ing of opinions, but for a fair, and open, and manly 
discussion, because he was convinced that such a 
discussion would but the more confirm the people in 
that opinion which they now held, and which they 
had expressed with such great unanimity. 

The committee had been referred to the letters of 
Mr. Van Buren and others as authority against im- 
mediate annexation. The only argument Mr. M. 
would present in reply to this was the fact that so 
soon as Mr. Van Buren refused to march with the 

rogressive democracy of this country, the people 

ad declared that they would be bound to his car no 
longer, but would select for themselves a man who 
would obey their will, and carry out their princi- 
ples. Such was the conduct of the democracy, 
while their opponents, by persevering in a blind at- 
tachment to Mr. Clay, had lost the clection, and 
been thrown out of power. In the city of New 
Orleans, shortly before the publication of the re- 
spective letters of Messrs. Clay and Van Buren on 
the subject of annexation, there was held a joint 
meeting of men of all political sentiments, without 
distinction of party, which, from the great multi- 
tudes assembled, was called the monster meeting. 
‘The president of the State Senate, one of the most 
respectable of men, had presided on the occasion; 
and the editor of the Bee newspaper, one of the 
ablest journals of the country, distinguished himself 
among the speakers. At that meeting resolutions 
were adopted unanimously in favor of the acquisi- 
tion of. Texas. Unless I am much mistaken, Mr. 
Clay was in New Orleans at the time, and was sup- 
posed to be favorable to the measure. He left the 
city shortly after, and from the interior of North 
Carolina wrote his celebrated Raleigh letter. His 
partisans still continue to adhere to him; but where 
was their boasted patriotism in going, as they pro- 
fessed, for measures, and not men? Mr. Clay wok 
ground in that letter which astonished his friends. as 
much as it did his enemies; but his party showed at 
once that their attachment was to the man, and not to 
his méasures, £ E 


And now Mr. M. would'turn to the democracy, _ 
Į and ask them what they had gained by the election of 


- with strenuous opposition. 


against it. 
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Mr. Polk, if democrats themselves were about to 
defeat this measure? Mr. M. thought the nomina- 
tion due to the friends of Mr. Van Buren; but he, 
from his extreme position, used such influence as he 


possessed towards the nomination of another to the 


presidency. And it was with sincere regret that he 


_had felt himself compelled to sacrifice him to a great 


principle. The party published to the world that 
annexation was to be their measure. The issue 
was distinctly made, and made every where. Gen- 
tlemen talked about inscriptions on banners display- 
edin different parts of the Union during the late 
election. He would ask whether any man among 
them had ever seen a banner with the words, “Polk 
and no annexation,” or any with the inscription of 
“Clay and annexation.” He believed not. 

And now he would present a few remarks on a 
point on which, according to his apprehension, this 
whole question rested. 1st. Did Texas desire to be 
admitted into this Union? He asked this, because, 
to listen to the gloomy forcbodings and constitu- 
tional fears of gentlemen on the other side, one 
would suppose that she was to be dragged into a 
union which she did mot desire; and that the pro- 

ressive democracy of this country proposed to rob 

exico and steal Texas.. Now, if the people of 
Texas did not desire a union with us, Mr. M. was 
against it. For one, he considered. such a connex~ 
ion the highest boon which could be offered to.any 
nation on earth. But how stood the fact?, Durin 
a whole year, Texas, by her. minister. here, ha 
been actively and seriously engaged in accomplish- 
ing a treaty of annexation; not because he held that 
to be the only mode in which annexation could be 
effected, but because it seemed. to present the most 
expeditious method of accomplishing it. 

On the other hand, did the people of the. United 
‘States desire such a connection?—for to national 
‘nuptials such as these the consent of both parties 
was requisite. Now, on this great question, was 
the result of the late election to go for nothing? 
Were the public resolutions, adopted from State to 
State, and city to city, from Maine to Louisiana, 
to go for nothing? Was the setting aside .of. Mr. 
Van Buren, and the preference of Mr. Polk, as an 
annexation candidate, and therefore more available, 
to go for nothing? On these questions Mr. M. had 
before him whig authority in abundance, but the 
time would not allow of his reading it. , 

And now came the great constitutional objection. 
It had been ably handled, but the opponents of the 
measure, instead of arguing, had called upon the 
friends of the measure to furnish reasons in its be- 
half. On this constitutional question, Mr. M. should 
present a view which, to many gentlemen,. might 
appear novel and extraordinary. He contended 
that there had been at least a dozen precedents of 
the annexation of foreign territory simply by acts 
of Congress. He did not refer to the annexation of 
Louisiana and Florida; he referred to the acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory by purchase; and, after all 
that could be said, the resolution before them sim- 
ply amounted to a purchase; it involved a consent 
of parties—a thing to be sold, and the price to be 
paid for it. The parties here were the people of 
Texas and of the United States; thé thing to be sold 
was the territory of Texas; and the price agreed to 
be paid was the assumption of her debt. He would 
state, for the information of the committee, that the 
treaty of 1803 included a certain portion of Loui- 
siana which was not added with the residue, save 
in avery vague and general way. When Louisi- 
ana was admitted into the United States, this por- 
tion of her territory, commonly called the Perdido, 
was not held to be included, and the flag of Spain 
continued to float over it from 1803 till 1811.. The 
Spaniards de jure, but Americans de facto, then de- 
clared themselves independent, and in 1811 they con- 
quered the garrison and took possession of the town 
of Baton Rouge, and presented to this House a 
petition to be admitted into the Union as a part of 
Louisiana. A constitutional question was raised 
then, as now, and the admission of Baton Rouge met 
It was contended that 
this was a foreign country, and that we had no right 
to receive it. Yet the measure passed the Senate 
with great unanimity—there being’ but. five votes 
{Here Mr. M. quoted from the journal 
of the Senate to show that the people of this foreign 
country were annexed in 1812 to the State of Louis- 
jana, Louisiana consenting-to the Union.) Those 
people, when received, were independent de fucto, 
and that consideration always had governed the ac 
tion of this government in all our relations with 


‘foreign powers. As a government we knew noth 
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ing about the question of their independence de jure; 
that was a matter with which we had nothing to do; 
it was their affair, and their affair only. We look- 
ed,simply at the fact that a government had been es- 
tablished, ‘and with that we had our intercourse. 
Thus in the case of the revolutions in Portugal. Af- 
ter the révolution which took place there, this gov- 
erment did ‘not pretend to inquire whether Don Pe- 
dro was or was not lawfully the monarch. It treat- 
ed:simply with those who had the power. 

Mr. M. said he had looked into the constitution 
with some attention; for he wanted to see whether 
there was in it any provision for admitting the States 
of the old confederacy at all. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Brence] seemed to treat the state- 
ment that we could admit Texas as we had admit- 
ted Vermont with ridicule. Now, the articles of 
confederation declared that a new State might be 
admitted when the vote of nine States could be ob- 
tained to ratify such admission. The Madison pa- 
pers would show that an attempt had been made to 
require the ratification of all the States, but that 
proposition had been rejected, and the other, re- 
quiring the assent of nine States, was adopted. Now, 
he would ask whether the four additional States, after- 
wards réceived into the Union, were not foreign States? 
What argument could be brought to prove the con- 
trary? lt was very true that these four States had 
fought in eompany with the others in the revolution- 
pie war; but still, if the constitution adopted by the 
others did not please them, what prevented them, if 
they chose, from going back under the government 
of Great Britain? Lt was a fact that the first Presi- 
dent of. the United States had been elected without 
the vote of Rhode Island. It had been stated to 

+ him by a distinguished gentleman, a member of this 
Congress, that before North Carolina adopted the 
new constitution, a tariff of duties was passed, to be 
levied on the products of that State, as in the case 
of foreign States. As soon as nine States had adopt- 
ed the constitution, no other could be admitted unless 
under the clause which empowered Congress to admit 
new States into the Union. The able and luminous 
argument of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bav- 
Ly] showed that there was no limit to this power of 
admission. The ¿convention refused to limit it to 
such States as should be formed out of territory al- 
ready in the Union. Several forms of limitation 
were proposed, but they all failed, and the conven- 
tion settled down upon that short, and general, and 
uaqualified clause which now contained the admit- 
ting power. Mr, M. contended that the clause con- 
tained internal evidence that foreign States were in- 
tended to be included under its language. What did 
the clause declare? 


“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 

Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, without the consent 
of the legislature of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress,” 
_ This was intended to provide against an undue 
increase of power in one portion of the Union to the 
disadvantage of another. The object was to pre- 
serve the existing balance of power; that, as far as 
possible, the thirtcen States should remain relatively 
to each other as they had entered the confederacy, 
and should not be subdivided go as to give a different 
balance between them. 

_ Mr. M. put another inquiry: Was the annexa- 
tion likely to give umbrage to Mexico or to an 
other foreign nation? For though he held that this 
government, in pursuing the good of the people, 
Should pay but little attention to threats of war 
from abroad, still it was its duty not to give reason- 
able cause of offence to foreign powers. And this, 
Mr. M. would not be willing todo. Now, Texas 
was, or it was not, an independent power. Ifit was, 
and if its independence had been recognised by this 
government, and by the governments of the most 
important kingdoms of the world, then Texas pos- 
sessed all the attributes of sovereignty, and, as a 
sovereign power, might cede away or otherwise dis- 

ose of her territory as to her should seem good, 

es; but gentlemen said that her independence had 
not been recognised‘by Mexico; Mexico still claimed 
her asa dependant ‘province, though in rebellion. 
But oaght the existence of such a claim to prevent 
Texas, if really independent, fom entering into 
treaties with other powers? Surciy not. Where 
were all these objections when it was proposed to 
purchase Texas? We had no more right to pur- 
chase Texas without the consent of the owner than 
we had to annex her. We tried to purchase her 
when she was at open war with Spain, and no yoice 


was then raised againstit. Where were the champions 
of the constitution then? Why did they not come 
forward and present their objections to purchasing a 
province which was in a state of open war with a 
friendly power? But nota sound of objection was 
heard; gentlemen were as silent as the grave. If we 
could buy Texas from Mexico without the consent 
of Spain, we could buy Texas from herself without 
the consent of Mexico. 

But there was one subject introduced into this de- 
bate which had nothing to do with annexation, con- 
sidered as a great national question. It was brought 
in here and agitated to prevent the passage of a 
measure which gentlemen well knew was likely to 
have a large majority. Mr. M. regretted to be 
obliged to allude to it, but he was bound not to let it 
pass without some notice. And here he rejoiced in 
having an opportunity, for the first time, to define 
his position. He denied the principle which seem- 
ed to have been assumed here as a thing conceded, 
viz: that slavery was an evil. He insisted that it 
was no evil; on the contrary, it was the greatest 
good and blessing which God Almighty himsclf 
could have ordained for the protection and safe-keep- 
ing of a large mass of human beings who were in- 
capable of maintaining and preserving themselves. 
He was sorry to hear from the lips of any southern 
gentleman the admiesion that slavery was an evil. 
No doubt it might be destroyed by the hand of vio- 
lence, just as the aborigines had been destroyed; but 
might did not give right. And on this subject he 
had one thing more to say. The right of petition 
was a constitutional right, and one for which he had 
all respect, and he was prepared to support it to the 
extent of his slender abilities. But he would ask 
northern gentlemen whether, in exercising and 
guarding this right of petition, they had a right to 
come into that House, and present and have read at 
the clerk’s table papers grossly insulting to seventy 
or eighty of their fellow-members on that floor?— 
papers in the form of petitions, filled with epithets 
such as Mr. M. would not repeat— epithets contain- 
ing, by implication, the charge of villany and bar- 
barity on the very party to whom the petition was 
addressed, and from whom the petitioners sought 
redress? Where else was conduct like this tolerated 
ina public body? Mr. M. had been a member of 
other political bodies before he came to this House, 
but in every one of them, and in every other legis- 
lative body he had seen or heard of, the moment a 
petition was seen to contain language of an insult- 
Ing tenor it was thrown out of doors. Mr. M. 
had no objection that a parcel of superannuated old 
maids should get together and say what they pleased 
about southern men and things. It gave him no 
concern whatever; de minimis non curat lex, [a laugh,]} 
whether of persons or of things, has always been 
my motto. 

But he protested against the right of gentlemen, 
under the guise of presenting petitions to Congress, 
to insult him; and he hoped when those petitions 
which had been objected to should come up for dis- 
cussion, that every southern representative would 
avail himself of his full privilege, and speak one en- 
tire hour against them. {A laugh.] He was re- 
solved, for one, to do this on every petition, before 
he would consent to hear his constituents insulted 
from day to day. The same denunciations and 
threats were uttered against the South when it was 
asked that Louisiana should be admitted to the 

Union. A gentleman from Massachusetts had de- 
clared on this floor that if Louisiana were admitted 
the bond of the Union must be dissolved, and that 
the States must Separate—amicably if they could, 
violently if they must. Yet, when they themselves 
came here claiming the right to insult every south- 
ern man on the floor—to call them men-stealers and 
slave-breeders, and other epithets if possible still 
more degrading—and pray the Congress to take away 
Our property without any consideration, if any 
Southern man dared to raise his voice in remon- 
strance or indignant reply, these gentleme2 exclaim- 
ed, “How poor are they who have no patience!” 
They were only exercising the right of petition. 
Yes, but that right must be exercised by a manly, 
honest, upright, and gentlemanly course, and not in 
the utterance of abuse and denunciation. It was 
outrageous; it should not be submitted to; and the 
lime was come when some act}. shouid be had on 
the subject, Mr. M. loved this Union; Le would not 
willingly inflict the slightest wound upon it: but to 
men of honor it was valuable only so long as their per- 
sonal feelings were respected. If conduct like this were 
pursued towards an individual, it would be pro- 
nounced impertinence, and would receive instant 


chastisement. The constitution did not support any 
man in such a course. What! was a man to come 
into his house and tell him that the pattern of his 
furniture did’nt suit his taste-—that the clothing of 
his wife and children was not according to his ideas 
of propriety?—and that the education of his chil- 
dren and the government of his servants was not 
conformed to his starched and straght-backed notions 
of morality? And if Mr. M. should turn such an 
intruder out of doors—ay, and should not be very 
ceremonious as to the mode of the ejection—would 
he be condemned as hasty, as unreasonably sensi- 
tive, or as conscious of guilt? No: he would be ex- 
ercising the rights which every northern man would 
claimas hisown. Yet acts were passed here over 
their heads, and against every remonstrance, which 
touched them nearly; yet with manliness and calm- 
ness they said to each other, We will endure it now, 
but at the next election we will endeavor to set this 
matter right. Such was their conduct when only 
their interests were touched, but on this slavery 
question they had no terms to make; it concerned 
them of the South alone, and was a violation of the 
spirit if not the letter of the constitution. 

The present was, Mr. M. believed, but the second 
time that he had broken silence on that floor, and it 
had been his purpose to present a resolution, which 
he had drawn up and submitted to the judgment of 
men older and wiserthan himself, the effect of which 
was to make every member individually responsible 
to the House for every paper he should presentin the 
form of a petition or memorial. Let him read it over 
before he presented it, and if it contained injurious or 
insulting language, let him answer it to the House. 
Petitions were very coolly sent into that House, 
praying it to take away from the southern members 
their property. What would these gentlemen say 
if petitions and memorials should come from the 
South praying that the poor devils who worked in 
northern factories twelve, fourteen, sixteen, and 
eighteen hours out of twenty-four, should be taken 
out ofthe hands of their employers, or very hu- 
manely suggesting that if they rose and cut their 
throats the people of the South would back them? 
What would northern men say of their patriotism 
and their integrity? For one, Mr. M. would scorn 
so to abuse the right of petition. Had gentlemen 
the rightto occupy the hour allotted in debate in 
recommending to the people held in bondage at the 
South to rise and cut the throats of their masters? 
A majority on this floor could sanction such a pro- 
ceeding, and they would have as much right to do 
it as they had to bring in petitions implying the same 
thing. Mr. M. should not represent the sentiments 
of the people of Louisiana if he did not say here in 
his place that, on that subject, they had no terms to 
make. They held this Union to be a blessing, but 
they would give it up sooner than submit to this. 
The whole thing was founded in a delusion. Mr. 
M. had travelled all over the South, and had visited 
a large number of manufacturing countries of Eu- 
rope, and he maintained that the southern negroes 
were not only a great deal better fed and clothed, 
but a great deal more intelligent and respectable 
than the operatives of Europe. [Much laughter. ] 

Here Mr. M?s hour expired, and he resumed 
his seat amidst a greatdeal of excitement and nota 
little merriment. 


SPEECH OF MR. BOWLIN, 


OF MISSOURI. 
Jn the House of Representatives, January 15, 1845-~-On 
the reannexation of Texas to the United States, 


Mr. BOWLIN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuairnman: The question before the commit- 
tee, viewed either in respect to the importance of the 
measure involved, or to that settled determination of 
public opinion under which we act, is one of no or- 
dinary character. A question, the determination of 
which is destined to operate a powerful influence 
upon our own institutions, and involving, as it were, 
almost the fate of a sister republic, is not one to be 
lightly met, or humorously disposed of. We 
should meet it in that calm spirit of deliberation 
which becomes statesmen, into whose hands are com- 
mitted, at least for a time, the destinies of tue repub- 
lic. And while he was disposed to accord to a por- 
ton of the opposition a disposition to treat the sub- 
ject with becoming respect, as one of the most im- 
portant that had ever engaged the councils of this 
nation, yetit was not to be concealed that another 
portion had been content merely to open upon it the 

atteries of their ridicule. Ridicule was a formida- 
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ble weapon, when dexterously used, upon proper 
‘occasions, Grave questions have been laughed into 
contempt. But there are questions of such grave 
magnitude, that rise so high above the potent influ- 
ence of its power, that they make the effort recoil 
upon itself, and strip it of its illusive force. “And 
this is one of those questions. „The honorable gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Kenwepy,] by the 
force and keenness of his fancy, may discern the 
similarity between the construction of the will in 
the “Tale of a Tub,” and a question involving for 
weal or for wo the fate of future empires; but I re- 
joice, for my own part, that I am‘possessed of no 
such brilliancy of imaginatian—no such richness of 
fancy. But, however facy the wit, or keen the sa- 
tire, contained in the attempted comparison, I flatter 
myself it fell harmless before the committee, when 
brought in contact with a question proposing the 
advancement of the standard of civil and religious 
liberty to untold millions of the future. And the 
very failure of the gentleman to bring the question 
into contempt, by the aid of so powerful an agent, 
wielded by so dexterous a master, only adds another 
proof of the settled convictions of this committee 
of the all-pervading importance of this question 
upon the destinies of both countries. It is a ques- 
tion, sir, that rises above and beyond the party con- 
flicts of the day, by which one or the other of the 
great parties are to stamp the impress of their prin- 
ciples upon the administration of the government. 
Tt we err there, we have the corrective at hand. 
We can change the men and their systems of polic 
by the potent voice of a free people. Not so wit 
the question before us, the decision of which must 
be final, though it should be fatal to the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

But, sir, there is another circumstance beyond its 
intrinsic merits, calculated to give an all-absorbing 
importance to this measure; and that is the solemn 
decision of the people upon it. It is in one sense to 
test the practicability of our beautiful system of 
representative government, founded as it is upon 
the popular will, The abstract question of annex- 
ation has been fairly placed before the people, de- 
liberately discussed, and solemnly decided by them; 
and they have intrusted to their representatives to 
carry out, in detail, that solemnly-rendered decision 
to a practical termination. ‘fo disregard this deci- 
sion, where no constitutional objections interpose, 
would be to strike a deadly blow at that beautiful 
principle in our own institutions, which recognises 
the foundation of political power in the popular 
will. If this first principle of republican govern- 
ment is to be utterly disregarded by the representa- 
tive, upon a question like this, then have our fathers 
labored in vain in supposing they were erecting a 
monument to civil liberty that would be imperisha- 
ble; and this gives additional interest to the measure, 
that it involves the question of obedience to the 
popular will. 

Another matter that gives peculiar importance to 
this question is, that it is a question of the enlargement 
of territory, by which the area of civil and religious 
liberty is to be spread out and extended. We may 
vainly fancy that we may check the progress em- 
igration by refusing to extend our institutions and 
our laws, commensurate with its progress. But it 
is a vain delusion; our people, with a spirit of enter- 
prize unparalleled in the history of man, are push- 
ing onward, scattering in their train the blessings of 
enlightened liberty; you may follow them with your 
laws and institutions, which they love and cherish 
with a patriotic devotion, and thereby add strength 
and permanent glory to the republic; or you may, 
under the influence of a contracted policy, refuse, 
and lose an empire in extent, and all the political 
advantages, which the acquisition of such a country, 
must necessarily bring with it. The country was 
ours, and, inan unguarded moment, we threw the rich 
prize away: the unaided individual prowess of our 
fellow-citizens has won it back, and tendersit to us, 
to unite with us again, und restore the ancient limits 
of the republic. And shall we, madly blind to the 
commercial and political advantages that this Union 

romises—to the wealth, power, and dominion that 
it must contribute to establish—spurn the proffered 
prize, and thereby drive our countrymen in Texas 
to the necessity of rearing arival republic, upon our 
own dismembered soul? No; let us take her back, and 
reunite a territory designed by the finger of God as 
the habitation of one people. The waters of Texas 
are the waters of the rich valley of the Mississippi; 
united as one people, our march> is onward to 


wealth, glory, and renown; divided, and ‘discord . 


reigns, until the sword regains what is lost by our 


tardy counsels. The importance of this acquisition, 
in this point of view, can scarcely be realized. It must 
bring with it peace, happiness, and -prosperity to 
both nations. 

Little less momentous than the acquisition itself, 
is the importance of speedy action on our part, By 
our negotiations with Texas, we have exposed her 
to the relentless fury of her foes; and if we are to 
unite our fortunes with hers, it is meet and just to 
her that it should be done promptly. Speedy action 
is demanded by the highest considerations of pub- 
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lic policy on our part, if we would not fling away | 


the rich treasure from our grasp. And it is equally 
demanded by the stern principles of justice towards 
Texas, whom we haveat least flattered with the pròs- 
pects of union, until we have aroused the vengeance of 
her enemies, and exposed her to their persecutions. 
Besides, all may be lost by delay, together with that 
character for energy and determination which has in 


` former times thrown such a halo of glory upon our 


national. councils. Let us act speedily; let us act 
promptly; let us show to the world that it was the 
same to us to. determine and to execute, Let it not 
be said of us that the people have decided the ques- 
tion, and their councils had not energy sufficient to 
execute the decree: 

“Lets take the instant by the forward top; 

For on our quickest decrees 


The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can eftect them.” 


If our system of policy should bring down upon 


fold our arms and be indifferent spectators to results 
which we have contributed to produce. If we could, 
the people who have decided this question would 
not. They would rush to the rescue of their coun- 
trymen, fearless of consequences, If, then, we 
would avert such a calamity, let us at once, in obe- 
dience to the popular will, annex Texas; and destroy 
the vain delusion that animates her foes of ever 
bringing her into subjection. 

That a matter of such importance, carrying in its 
train such multiplied blessings, ought to be accom- 
plished, if it can he done upon constitutional prin- 
ciples, few will be found hardy enough to deny. In- 
deed, the rallying point of the opponents to this 
measure scems to be upon the constitution. Though 
they vary their objections according to the particu- 
lar views of their respective speakers, they all, with 
one exception so far, [Mr. G. Davis,] unite in de- 
nying the constitutional power of this government to 
acquire territory. And, what is no less remarkable 
than true for this particular case, they all suddenly 
became wonderfully strict construers of the consti- 
tution. ‘They have suddenly awakened toa new- 
born zeal for the letter—ay, the very strict letter— 
of the constitution; and Mr. Jefferson has strangely 
become good and approved authority in this crusade 
against the annexation of Texas. It would be well 
to apply some of their new doctrines on constitution- 
al construction to the leading articles of their political 
creed, such as protective tariffs and banks. 
But the doctrine of strict construction is not fa- 
miliar to them. They do not understand 
it well enough to apply it even plausibly. 
For if there be any truth in the soundness of their 
reasoning upon the subject, they have certainly 
shown thata large portion of this confederacy are 
now out of the Union; among which is the State Í 
have the honor in part to represent. If their doc- 
trines prove anything, they prove too much, when 
the whole territory west of the Mississippi has to 
falla prey to their new zeal for strict construc- 
tion. 

Now, sir, lama. strict constrictionist; I belong 
to that party who believe the rights of the States 
and the liberties of the people are only secure 
whilst we adhere strictly to the constitution, as it 
came from the hands of our patriotic ancestors. As 
a party, we stand by the constitution as the sheet- 
anchor of our safety; and would touch nothing that 
its provisions do not emphatically warrant and fully 
authorize. We are not the party who have acquir- 
ed distinction for frittering away the provisions of 
that sacred instrument, to suit every occasion of ex- 
pediency that may arise. We plant ourselves upon 
that charter of our rights, and, dear to us as is the 
acquisition of this beautiful country, it is not pre- 
cious enough to be purchased atthe expense of a 
broken constitution. If we have not the power, un- 
der the constitution, then we shall not propose to ex- 
ercise it, though the mild climate and fertile fields of 
Texas invite us to the deed. 

That every sovereign and independent nation 


Texas aservile and exterminating war, we cannot | 


has the power of acquiring territory, is an axiom | 
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in the science of government which it would but 
weaken by attempting to illustrate. Every nation 
of people has that. power inherent from its sov- 
ereignty. It is one of the attributes of sovereign 
power, and has, from the foundation of governments 
amongst men; been exercised in various ways. That 
this abstract proposition is true, no gentleman of 
the opposition, I presume, will pretend to. deny. 
The soverignties of the Old World ang constantly ex- 
ercising the power in various’ forms; sand if: gentle- 
men want an illustration of the fact, let them go to 
ihe map and see the red shading, indicating - Eng- 
land’s possessions, belting the globe. Sovereign ha- 
tions acquire territory by conquest, by discovery, 
by purchase, and by annexation in the true sensé of 
the word; by union, by joining together, and the 
smaller merging in the larger. - 

“Then, if the power to acquire territory iù a sov- 
ereign attribute, as a free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent nation, we have that power, unless it is express- 
ly restrained and limited; which no gentleman can 
pretend is the case. “When we declared ourselves a 
free, sovereign, and independent people, we took 
upon ourselves, in the face of the nations of the 
earth, all the attributes that belonged to such a pow- 
er; one of which was the full right to acquire territo- 
ry, and compete with them in enlarging the sphere 
of our national glory and renown. 

If, then, acquisition of territory is an essential of 
sovereignty, we must have it lodged somewhere. It 
must be either in the general or State governments; 
and that both are sovereign, within their respective 
spheres, is a doctrine established by an authority 
which the whigs would hardly controvert. If, then, 
it belongs to the nation, and the States do not pos- 
sess it, under the constitution, the general govern- 
ment must. 

Now the question arises, do the States possess 
the power of acquiring territory? "They do not, in 
consequence of constitutional restrictions. The 
States are clearly and emphatically restrained from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
which denies them the means of accomplishing the 
end. They are expressly prohibited from entering 
into any compact with another State, or with a for- 
eign power, without the assent of Congress. The 
States are also prohibited from engaging in war: 
So that the restrictions apply with peculiar force 
upon all the elements for the’ acquisition of territory. 

hey cannot enter into treaties or compacts to ac- 
quire it by purchase or annexation, nor into war to 
acquire it by conquest. The constitutional restric- 
tions upon the States are clear and decisive, and 
need no illustration to give them force. 

Then, sir, if l have succeeded in showing that the 
acquisition of territory is an attribute of sovereign- 
ty, and belongs to every independent nation, and 
that, under our system, the power is expressly taken 
from the States, then the conclusion is inevitable 
‘that the power exists here in the general govern- 
ment, unless you can force the mind to the ridicu- 
lous conclusion that we, as a nation, are wanting in 
some of the essentials of sovereignty. Not being 
willing to tolerate a conclusion so derogatory to our 
national character and national honor, I deny its 
legitimacy. Such a conclusion is neither founded in 
reason nor patriotism. 

_ But, sir, strong and impregnable as are the posi~ 
tions here assumed, we are not driven to the neces- 
sity of relying on them alone to maintain the exist- 
ence of the power. The framers of the constiu- 
tion never doubted the power; but, in. the exercise 
of that wisdom and forecast for which they are so 
much distinguished, they have placed the question 
in the constitution itself beyond cavil. They fore- 
saw and felt that they were laying the foundation of 
a republic that was destined, in the progress of 
events, to rise to glory and to grandeur, and spread 
the blessings of civil liberty throughout the conti- 
nent; and they established its provisions accordingly. 
Its duration was confined to no period, and its capa- 
ciousness to admit new territory and enlarge the 
sphere of its blessings, was confined to no space. 

Now, sir, what saya the constitution itself upon 
the subject of the admission of new States into the 
confederacy? It says: “New States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress into this Union.” This is the 
express language of the constitution, and without 
any restriction, except so far as it concerns the di- 
vision or amalgamation of existing States. Cuan 
language be more comprehensive than this? The 

ower is here given in the very broadest terms. [t 
1s confined to no space, it is limited to no time. 
This high privilege of admitting States might have 
commenced on the day of the adoption of the con~ 


<| NEDY] contended that this power was only intended to 
to:the.then-territory of the United States. But 
ere does be find the restriction? Certainly not 
_cinithe compfehensive language containing the grant 

Of, the. power. There.is no restriction in words; 

and fancy itself cannot-supply one to counteract the 

effect, of such, a. broad and comprehensive grant of 
power. “New States may be admitted by the Con- 

: .gress.into this Union,” says. the constitution: not 
„ new States out. of a specific territory, as our new 
lights.at strict construction would contend, but new 
States out.of any. territory. The constitution has 
~80:long been a plastic thing in the hands of these 

‘gentlemen, (the whigs,) that, even when they turn 

strict constructionists, they cannot forego the temp- 
tation of warping it to suit the expediency of the 
moment. To admit is to grant entrance, to allow to 

„come in; and Congress is vested expressly with the 

power—unlimited, save.by their own views of the 
. policy of the measure, in the exercise of it. It isa 
ower expressly conferred upon Congress to admit 
tates—-and wisely conferred, for the preservation 
: of the, constitution—with no limits save the wisdom 
; and patriotism of the people whose sentiments they 
represent. This is one of the wisest provisions in 
the . constitution, and. does immortal honor to the 
presight of its patriotic framers. They saw, with 
: prophetic spirit, the future glory of the republic; 
they beheld her rapidly advancing in population, 
wealth, power, and all the elements of. national 
. greatness; and they knew that the free spirit of a 
. daring and enterprising people could not be bound 
down'and fettered to a particular soil; and they 
„made the provision. broad enough to meet all these 
contingencies. 
But, plain and emphatic as is this grant of power, 
__ we are not left to the words alone for a key to their 
construction. Itis a plain rule, in construing a pro- 
‘vision of doubtful import, that we must look to the 
intent of the framers, as developed in their action, 
„and to the. contemporaneous exposition of if. I 
_ humbly conceive the words themselves are plain 
- enough here; but, to meet the caviling of those who 
_ Pretend to deny this. construction, and boasting! 

, entrench themselves, as they say, behind the consti- 
"tution, L shall offer some ‘views, growing out of 
; , the action of the convention, as illustrative of the 

intention of its members. 

¿twas a cherished policy of our ancestors, at the 

, time of the revolution, to keep open the door of the 

confederation for the admission cf Canada. Indeed, 
in the old articles of confederation there exists an 
express provision for this purpose, whenever she 
consented to thow off the-yoke of bondage and ap- 
ply'for such admission. That she would some day 
do this, and apply for admission, seemed to be apre- 
_ dominant idea. in their minds. Impressed with this 
view; and their minds directed to that point amongst 

; others, they entered upon the solemn duties of fram- 
dng organic laws for the republic. 

the duty of supplanting the articles of confederation, 
the first bond of union, by a regular constitution. 
Upon this particular. clause, relating to the admis- 
sion of new States, they have left us broad and per- 
manent landmarks to guide us to their intentions, 
which. looked constanily to a broader extension of 
the confederacy. I shall not go into detail upon the 
variety of propositions presented. and discussed be- 
fore that body upon this point. Suffice it to say 
that the first proposition submitted was for the ad- 
mission of new States “lawfully arising within the 
limits of the United States,” which mnst have directed 
their attention particularly to that point. The 
clause, with this restriction upon. it, was at one 
time adopted in committee of the whole, but finally 
stricken out; and the power conferred upon Con- 
“gressin the broad and comprehensive terms now 
xed in the constitution: This action clearly de- 
monstrates that it was not the intention of the con- 
vention to restrict the power of admitting States to 
territory within the limitation of the United States. 

This clear evidence of intention, coming in support 

of the broad terms of the authority, establishes the 

_ existence of the power too plain fer demonstration. 

: They intended to give the power; they did give it, 

and for wise and patriotic purposes. They looked 
itoa broader expansion of the confederacy-—to a 
oopfeater extension of the area of free principles, and 


They engaged in . 
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Annexation of Tecas—Mr. Bowlin. 


formed the instrument to meet the grand design. 
And shall we arrogantly assume that they were 
wrong, and attempt to destroy the plain principles 
of the constitution by false constructions? Are we 
wiser than our fathers were? Are wè more patri- 
otic, that we should question the wisdom and purity 
of their act? They gave the power in plain, une- 
quivocal language; and left the recorded testimony 
as an imperishable monument of their meaning and 


‘design. And it only becomes our duty, when pa- _ 


triotism and the expressed will of the nation de- 
mand it, to. execute that power for the glory and 
prosperity. of the country. 

But in the face of all this, the honorable gentlemen 
in the opposition deny the constitutional power, and 
—what is no less strange than true—make Mr. Jef- 
ferson their authority in support of their position. 
Extracts from certain letters of his have been read, 
wherein he is made to question the authority of 
Congress to acquire territory. We do not pretend 
to deny that Mr. Jefferson entertained, at one time, 
doubts of this power; but that he. continued to en- 
tertain them, is denied by the whole political history 
of that distinguished statesman. An empire in ex- 
tent was acquired under his administration, and in 
accordance with his own expressed wishes and rec- 
ommendations. Itis true, that when the Spanish 
authorities in possession of New Orleans—the only 
great outlet of the Mississippi valley—by a system 
of policy interrupted our trade and commerce, the 
question first arose on the power of the government 
to purchase a piece of territory there for the use of 
our citizens—to unfetter our trade and commerce in 
that quartér. 

Mr. Jefferson was at that time at the head of this 
government; the evil was insupportable. The 
West were ready to fly to arms, to open for their 
commerce a passage to the sea. And the original 
design of Mr. Jefferson to preserve peace and har- 
mony between the two nations, was to} purchase 
a piece of territory in the heart of the Spanish do- 
minions, for a place of deposit of the trade and 
commerce of the West. And Mr. Jefferson at first, 
amongst others, entertained doubts of the power, 
and, in his social and familiar correspondence, ex- 
pressed those doubts, with a view, if well founded, 
that the constitution might be altered to meet the 
exigency of the case. But, sir, look to his subse- 
quent conduct as an exponent of his subsequent 
views. Pending these troubles, Louisiana was 
transferred to France, and: became a province 
of that republic, and the negotiations that were com- 
menced for a mere. spot to deposit goods upon, 
ended with the acquisition of a territory as large as 
the original thirteen States, and unsurpassed for fer- 
tility of soil by any equal portion of territory upon 
the globe. Mr. Jefferson recommended this acqui- 
sition as the head of the nation—negotiated for it— 
secured it, and annexed it to the confederacy, where 
it will remain a perpetual monument of his wisdom 
and patriotism. Here is Mr. Jefferson’s act, against 
mere doubts expressed in familiar correspondence 
with friends, and that, too, at a time when it re- 
quired all his energies to resist federal encroach- 
ments on the constitution. : 

Besides, sir, in support of this power, | might ask 
what was the practice of the government in the early 
period of her history, when many of the men who 
framed the constitution had seats upon this floor. 
At the adoption of the constitution all the States did 
not come into the confederacy. A number less 


i than the whole adopted the constitution, elected 


Gen. Washington President, and put the govern- 
ment in full operation. When this was done, where 
was North Caroline? She was notin the confed- 
eracy. She did notaid inelecting the President and 
putting the government in operation. I again ask, 
where was she at thattime? She was out of the 
Jnion. She was a free, sovereign, and independent 
State; and to this confederacy a foreign State. She 
possessed all the elements of national character, sep- 
erate and distinct from the confederation, and she 
exercised them. She is now in the Union. How 
did she come here? Sir, she adopted the federal 
constitution, and knocked at the door of the Union, 
and was admitted—yes, admitted in obedience to the 
principles of the constitution, and is one of the stars 
of our national galaxy. So with other States that 
did not come in at the adoption of the constitution; 
tut one example will suffice for an illustration of the 
principle. Who were the men upon the stage of 
action when these occurrences took place They 
were the men of the. revolution, the framers of tue 
constitution, the fathers of the republic. 

But the honorable gentleman from Kentucky 


` gress under.the articles of con 


[Mr. G. Davis]—the only one on that side who has 
yet admitted, the power in this government to ac- 
quire territory—contends, by way of destroying the 
force of his admission, that it can only be accom- 
plished by treaty, and not by law or joint resolu- 
tion. Now Iwill concede to the gentlemen that 
the treaty-making power, is the element in general 
to be employed in making contracts or compacts 
with foreign nations; but that it swallows up the 
whole power of forming compacts, I utterly deny. 
The legislative as well as the executive department 
of this government can form compacta, as binding 
upon the nation às a treaty. I am aware that, be- 
cause the constitution confers the power of making 
treaties upon the executive-and Senate, and in a sub- 
sequent article declares them the supreme law of 
the land when so made,. many gentlemen take 
the idea that this is a kind of unlimited power. 
Notso, however; they must conform to the principles 
of the constitution from which they derive their power, 
and strictly observe its limitations. Territory, I 
grant, may be acquired by treaty; it may also be ac- 
quired when offered to us by an acceptance on the 
part of the Congress. Suppose, for illustration, that 
Spain,f[tired of maintaining a foreign province, was, 
by her constituted authorities, to pass an act dona- 
ting her rich and beautiful island of Cuba to us: 
could we not, by legislative action, declare our accept- 
ance of the grant, and make it our property? And 
yet there would be no treaty about the matter. 
Texas, a free and independent republic, offers her- 
self to us: can we not, by legislative action, declare 
our assent and receive la into the Union? This 
doctrine that every form of cornpact belongs exclu- 
sively to the treaty power, is not true in point of 
fact. Suppose we were to pass an act admitting 
British goods into our ports at an ad valorem duty 
of twenty per cent.—to take effect, however, upon 
conditions that she opened her ports to our produc- 
tions upon like terms; and she did so by an actin 
Parliament: is this nota compact, ay, a commer- 
cial compact, binding upon the parties, and yet not 
relying upon the treaty power? 

In the acquisition of territory, the examples fur- 
nished by the action of this government are both 
ways. Louisiana and Florida were acquired by 
treaty, concurred in by Congress, who had to vote 
the money, and acquiesced in by the people. The 
northwest territory was acquired by a compact, de- 
clared to be such, between Virginia and the Con- 

federation; and this 
was done by the legislative power, and has received 
the national sanction under the constitution. 

Again, sir: upon the acquisition of Louisiana, 
there yet remained a small Spanish province not in- 
cluded, now constituting, in part, I believe, the dis- 
trict of the honorable gentleman from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Dawson.] “That province, lying south of 
the Mississippi, and cast of the river Perdido, re- 
volted from the Spanish authorities, asked admis- 
sion, and is now a part of the State of Louisiana. 
How did this happen? It was accomplished by an 
act of Congress; by an act of the legislative depart- 
ment of the government, taking possession of it, and 
incorporating it with Louisiana, upon the alleged 
grounds of necessity, to preserve our security, tran- 
quillity, and commerce. Thus we have precedents 
both ways, and precedents that have received the 
national sanction. 

If, then, I have been successful in demonstrating 
that we have power to acquire territory, and that 
either by bill, resolution, or treaty, the next ques- 
tion that arises is, as to the authority of Texas to 
make the concession on her part. And this depends 
upon her character as a nation. If she is 
sovereign, and independent power, no one ra i 
tion her authority over and within the limiis of Le; 
domain; and hence the epponents to this mensure 
have been constantly reduced to the necessity 
give even color to their positions, of treating he 
5 
dependency upon Mexico. If, then, the pre 
upon which the oppo lave erected their suner 
structure be themselves false, the whole fabric 
must fail to the ground. Is Texas a sovercion Siate 
T aliege that she is, by the highest anthority—hav- 
ing won that proud distinction amonest the hationg 
ofthe earth by the prowess of her arms, 

I shall not go into a detail of the causes that led 
to the separation between her and Mexico, further 
than briefly to notice some of the most prominent 
points. iviexico was originally a confederated re- 
pubiic, like our own, composed of a number of inde- 
pendent States, of which Texas was one. From the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, one contin- 
ued scene of violence after another followed in quick 
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“succession, until-they destroyed the constitution, 
and settled down in the calm tranquillity of a milita 
ry despotism, under Santa Anna, with the imposing 
title of President. . During these convulsions, which 
shook the nation to the centre, Texas remained quiet 
under their state form of government—clinging to 
their own constitution as the last refuge of. liberty. 
Tn 1835, an attempt was. made, by an invading force 
by sea and land, to arrest the civil officers of the 
State government, destroy it, and disarm the people. 
In this condition, the people of Texas had no other 
resort but to. fly to arms, and defend their lives, 
their liberties, and their sacred homes. In. that. in- 
human war, distinguished on the part of their inva- 
ders for more than barbarian ferocity, they triumph- 
ed by their arms and. preserved their institutions. 
In April, 1836, they won. their complete independ- 
ence on the plains of San Jacinto, by a complete 
overthrow of: the invading army and the captare of 
their leader. Since that day, no regular invading force 
has ever dared to‘pollute that soil, consecrated by the 
blood of her martyrs to civil liberty. Since that day 
she has been unmolested, save by marauding par- 
ties on the frontiers, and has maintained her sover- 
eign character amongst the nations of the earth. 
Now, sir, does it become us to question a title ac 
quired by successful revolution, when it is the tenure 
by which we acquired and maintain our own repub- 
lice? We won our country by the success of our 
arms. So did Texas. And it illy becomes us to 
question the validity of the title. On this subject, I 
will beg leave to read an extract from Mr. Madison. 
He says: 

“If there be a principle that ought not to be questioned, in 
the United States, it is that every nation has a right to abol- 
ish an old government, and establish a new one. This prin- 
ciple is not only recorded in every archive, written in every 
American heart, and sealed with the blood of a host of Ame: 


rican martyrs, bat is the only lawful tenure by which the 
United States hold their existence as a nation.” 


Then it is not for us, iu the face of such authority, 
to question her right of founding her independence 
in a revolutionary struggle; and time has but canon- 
ized the act. Ever since the day she acquired her inde- 
pendence upon upon. the battle-field, she has main- 
tained her separate existence as one of the free, sov- 
ereign, and independent nations of the earth. “Every 
nation,” says Vattel, “that governs itself, under what 
form soever, without any dependence on a foreign 
power, is a sovereign state.” This is the language 
of a European. writer, unfamiliar to the more liberal 
principles to which our revolution gave birth; and 
yet, is there anything in this definition of a sove- 

: reign state, in which Texas falls short? Has she 
not governed herself for the last eight years without 
any dependence on a foreign state? Speaking of 
the society of nations, the same authority says: 


“To give a nation a right to make an immediate figure in 
this grand society, it is sufficient ifit really be sovereign and 
independent; that is, it must govern itself by its own au- 
thority and laws.” 


Then, in the face of these authorities, who will 
deny to Texas sovereign authority. If she be sove- 
retgn, the right to dispose of herself, or do any and 
all other sovereign acts, follows as a necessary con- 
sequence resulting from that condition. 

etin the face of all this, we are gravely told upon 
this floor by the gentleman from Indiana, {[Mr. Cates 
B. Smiru,} that this annexation is an attempt to rob 
Mexico. Rob her of what? Of that which she 
has long since ceased to possess? Of that which she 
dare not try to possess? What claims has Mexico 
upon Texas? The same that England has upon us— 
our national antipathies for having once sought to 
oppress us., It would be a glorious robbery for 
Mexico; it would relieve her of a neighbor that, if 
left alone, would one day wave the lone-star banner 
over the fairest portions of her empire. 

It has been inquired by the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Kenwepy,] with an air of tri- 
umph, in view of the provision of the constitution 
requiring a specific residence for foreigners before 
they can be representatives in either branch of Con- 
gress, what Texas would do for citizens to repre- 
sent her in this hall and in the other end of the Cap- 
ito? I mightcontent myself with answering him 
that “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
that we would decide that question when she sent 
foreigners to represent her; that that question could 
not arise now. But I will tell the gentleman that 
there is a distinction between individual emigrants 
and the incorporation of States into the confederacy. 
The constitution gives Congress power “to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization,” and this pro- 


l 
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vision is for the benefit of individuals who may 
seek the enjoyment of liberty-under our free institu- 
tions. But can any. gentleman pretend that this 
applies to States that. may be admitted into this 
Union? The very incorporation of. them: adopts 
them with all their political rights. “If this argu- 
ment was worth anything, it mightbe applied to the 
territories, which would only serve. to illustrate its 
utter want of force. 


` Another objection to annexation has been con- 


stantly urged upon the attention of this House and 
the nation, that it is a southern and sectional ques- 


‘tion, and not a national one; and that it-is pressed 


to strengthen the peculiar institutions of the South. 
As it regards the sectional quality of the question, 
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if there be anything sectional in it, I deny that the . 


South shall appropriate it to herself or have it ap- 
propriated to her. As far as sectional interests are 


“concerned, we of the valley of the Mississippi have 
` the highest claim.. It isa part of our great valley, 


peopled by our people, and watered by our streams, 
and stamped by the impress of nature herself asa 
part and parcelof our soil. To us she will bean eter- 
nal market for the-rich productions of our soil—to 
the South, she will be a rival in the production of 
rich staples. And yet it is termed a southern ques- 
tion. For what purpose? Solely to arouse the pre- 
judices of those against it who are opposed to 
slavery. Indeed, the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cates B. Smrru] has told us that he 
would stand by the compromises of the constitu- 
tion, but would not go one inch further. And the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRINKERHOFF] 
contended that it furnished no home for the emi- 
grants from the free States, as they would not go 
there to put their labor in competition with slave 
labor, Now the answer to all this is, that we only 
propose to annex it, and the emigrants who get pos- 
session of the territory will establish their own do- 
mestic institutions. Texas herself is a slave State, 
and must be admitted as such. The rest, and much 
the greatest portion of the territory, would and 
should be left free to fix her own domestic institu- 
tions. This would hot cut off the emigration from 
the free States, but rather invite them. 


But many of the gentlemen seem to be very ap- 
prehensive of the balance of political power. ‘This 
is anunmanly fear. Let them look at the com- 
plexion of this House, with the overwhelming ma- 
jority from the free States. Then let them look 
upon the map, and see the broad expanse of coun- 
try upon the north and northwest, where slavery, 
from the very laws of trade, can never exist, which 
is yet to be made States, and dispel such unfounded 
fears. The constant introduction and discussion of 
these sectional questions is inimical to that harmony 
and union which ought to pervade the breasts of 
the American people. We are one people in blood, 
religion, language, laws, and habits; and should 
unite as one man in frowning down every attempt 
to create sectional jealousies, spring from whatever 
quarter they might. It is no sectional question. 
‘Fhe effect of annexation will be to dispense bless- 
ings to every section of this Union. It will bea 
market for the fabrics of the North and the produc- 
tions of the soil of the West, and an additional se- 
curity to the South. Then, I ask gentlemen, why 
orce sectional jealousies upon a question of such 
nealeulable benefits to all? 


Besides, sir, I tell the gentlemen who urge this 
objection to beware that their misplaced philan- 
thropy does not overreach itself, and produce the 
very effect that they seem struggling to avoid—the 
spread of slavery. Let them reject Texas because 
a is a slave State, and are their domestic institu- 
tions changed by that act? If slavery be the evil 
gentlemen fancy it, is it lessened by rejecting Texas? 
No; but, on the contrary, they are insuring its per- 
manent spread. Admit Texas, and the Rio Bravo, 
under our own guidance, constitutes the limits of 
this institution. Reject her, and that destiny whieh 
has guided her to her present national position, and 
that energy and courage which have won for her her 
liberty, upon the battle-field, will guide and animate 
her people until her standard waves in triumph over 
the halls of the Montezumas. Many of our own 
people would join them in the crusade against in- 
tolerance, superstition, and oppression. The balmy 
air and virgin soil of Texas invite them; and they 
would go— > 

“Though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could make them, 
And in forms more horrid” — 


in search of the rich blessings of such a country. 


. Strumentality of their looms. 
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_And-then where-would terminate their domestic in- 


stitutions, which conjure up such horrors to theim- 
agination of gentlemen? Perhaps Central America 
might be the boundary. J say again, let gentlemen 
beware that they arë not pursuing a course of policy 
to promote the very: evil they complain of. 

The next question which arises is, whether it is 
expedient and politic tå annex Texas to this Union. 
And the views which I shall briefly submit on these 
points shall be confined to the importance of the ac- 
quisition in a commercial and: military point of 
view. 


As a commercial enterprise, it is of. incalculable 


- importance to this country—furnishing a ‘large sea 


coast, and a ready and increasing* market for our 
productions. She will greatly contribute to. the na- 


- tional wealth, by contributing largely to the produce 


tion of the great staple, peculiar to this country——cot- 
ton. With Texas we shall possess all the cotton. 
growing region of this country, which may be a 
salutary check on European policy, through the in- 
The manufacturing 
nations must have this great staple to give employ- 
ment to their machinery; and by commanding it, it 
not only enhances our ' individual and. national 
wealth, but preserves in our hands a power over 
the destinies of the: world move potent than armies. 
It opens new ports to our shipping. ‘It would’ pro- 
tect us from a system of smuggling that would’ be 
carried on along two thousand miles line of frontier. 
And, above all, it would largely contribute to’ the 
production of that staple, which now serves for ex-' 
change for our foreign importations, and saves the 
country from a continual drain of its money. These 
are a few of the. commercial blessing that annexa- 
tion would produce. 


But, sir, refuse to annex it, and let Texas form 
commercial alliances with the manufacturing na- 
tions of Europe, by which she furnishes them the 
cotton, which is admitted. on more favorable terms 
than the cotton of the United States, and what will 
be the consequences? Sir, can any man realize them? 
We could not produce the cotton to come in compe- 
tition with her in the foreign market under such a 
state of things. . We might have to abandon its cul- 
ture, let our fields lie waste, and make a continual. 
drain upon the pockets of the people, ‘to pay for 
the foreign productions which are now paid for by 
our cotton. Texas, then, instead of being a market 
for our home manufactures, would be a market for 
British looms only. Are gentlemen prepared to 
adopt a course of policy, pointing to such results? 


But, sir, it is no less important to this country in 
a military point of view. Situated agit is in the 
great valley of the Mississippi; commanding a large 
sea coast on the gulf, and lying upon the very wa- 
ters that wash the base of the great commercial.em- 
porium of the West, it has a commanding position 
which, in the hands of a foreign foe, would be peril- 
ous in the extreme. Sir, an army in Texas could 
advance upon New Orleans before troops could be 
brought to defend her from Tennessee, and she is 
one ef the southern States. Let gentlemen imagine 
a state of war with England—that grasping power, 
that claims the earth as the heritage of her people— 
and she in possession of Oregon, where our tardy 
councils are leaving her in firm alliance with Texas, 
surrounding us at all points, with one hundred and 
fifty thousand savages upon our frontiers to lay 
waste and desolate the country,—and they may form 
some idea of the importance of Texas as a security 
against invasion. And that she is capable of using 
such means in carrying out her policy of universal 
empire, let the blood-stained fields and desolate 
wastes of Hindostan attest. As statesmen, it be- 
comes us not to leave it in the power of any nation 
to harass us when the means of security are at hand 
—-when we have the remedy within our grasp. That 
security, and that remedy, is in reclaiming our own 
territory in Gregon, and reannexing Texas, 

Asit regards the variety of plans now before the 
committee, I shall not attempt to descant on their 
respective merits. I may bave my partialities, and, 
indeed, as a measure of admission as a State, I have 
looked favorably upon the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. DromaooLe;] and in ad- 
mitting it as a Territory, upon the proposition of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WELLER] But I am 
prepared to support any proposition that can honors 
ably secure the object. 

In conclusion, sir, I but speak my own, as wellas 
the sentiments of the people I in part represent, when 
I declare that we are for Texas on honorable terms 
now, henceforth, and forever. f 
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©: SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 
Se yee os OF INDIANA, 
`- Epcthe House of Representatives, January 14, 1845— 
:: On the. joint.resolutions for the reannexation of 
'Fexas tothe Union. 


Mr‘ BROWN said: I shall not, in the few remarks 
i ewhich Teel called upon to make, attempt to take-up 
añd investigate the’ various reasons fòr and against 
“the “reannexation” of Texas, which the gentleman 

: from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. Inexrsoit,} who sits 
:before me, says is a new ‘word, especially in this 
“application. It may be so; but, sir, we live in a 
¿progressive age. The English language, as well 
as the arts and sciences, has . been vastly improved 
Within the last century. If we have not territory 

. ,enough, I go for acquiring more; and if we have 
not words enough in our vocabulary, I go for 
coining a few to meet the emergency. The gentle- 
man, and the political party to which he belongs, 
should -certainly not complain. at the introduction 
of new words; for new words have often been 
of. decisive advantage to them, as instruments 
in their hands to knock off the sharp corners of the 
constitution that obstructed. the way in their lib- 
era] construction of that sacred compact. But the 
honorable member seems to bitterly complain that 
the friends of this measure are attempting to carry 
it through this House with a sort of “town-meeting 
hurrah.” "Now, if’there is anything wrong in all 
this, we have learned it from our opponents; for 

Mr. Clay himself, in a speech which he made in 

my Statein 1840, said that the day for reason had 

ipassed, and the hour for action had come; and that 

‘action was. verily consummated: by shouting at the 
top. of their-voices: 

“With Tip and Tyler, 

We'll burst Van's biler.” 
Well, they did ‘burst Van’s biler;” and the dem- 
ocratiċ party with the explosion was thrown sky high; 
‘but, like Anteus of old, they gathered strength 

_ from the fall, collected their scatiered forces, and, like 
Washington after retreating through the Jerseys, 

. they crossed the Delaware, and, in August, 1841, 
‘the thunder of their victorious cannon was heard 
upon the heights of Trenton; for, as “with Tip and 
Tyler they had burst our biler,” one year before, 
so now “with Tyler alone they burst their 
own.” 

. _ Sir,. though, like Mordecai at the’ king’s gate, 
the mottoes upon our banners and transparencies of 
“Polk and Dallas,” “Texas and Oregon,” may have 
been mortifying to the friends of Mr. Clay, yet 
these very mottoes told us and the country that these 

: gteat American questions were staked in the issue; 
that these men were our standard-bearers; and that 
they and their friends, if elected, would carry out, 
to the letter, their pledges. They conveyed to the 
true-hearted democrat feelings which the worshipper 
of “that same old coon” never knew, or knowing 
never appreciated. But here let me remark that, 
although upon all ocasions the loud and long shout 
went up from the congregated thousands of the 
votaries of freedom of ‘hurrah for Texas,” yet the 
shout-was not all; for the “question, in my State at 
least, was fairly, fully, and calmly discussed, in all 
its phases and all its bearings. Being a new thing 
‘at required more discussion than did the old issues, 
which had long been before the country, and con- 
sequently, at the commencement of the canvass 
were better understood. Well, sir, what was 
the result of these gladiatorial combats upon the 
political arena? The great and unbribed jury of 


the country decided, desrly and indisputably, 
in favor of Teannexation; and we, as their 
servants, acknowledging in this as in all 


other cases the power of the “vor populi,” have but 
the simple and straightforward duty to perform of 
carrying out their declared will, Upon those who 
dare disobey, rest the fearful responsibility; but 
for myself, “if 1 forget you, may my right arm for- 
get its cunning.” It has been said “that hell has 
no fury likea woman scorned.” So, sir, there is 
no degree of infamy in the scale of political deora- 
dation too low for the representative to merit 
who knowingly violates his plighted faith, or 
wilfully thwarts the known will of a generous 
_ and confiding constituency. He may physically 
“endure it; he may stand up and believe himself 
to be “every inch a king;” but he will nevertheless 
‘be, like the Bastile, a.fearful monument of popular 
indignation; and the bitterest drop in the cup of his 
‘disgrace will be the ever-present consciousness that 
mis punishment was deserved, 
As to the: manner in whieh reannexation js con- 


„While I admit the power to exist, 
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summated, I am not very particular. In this I 
am like the young man in my own native West, 
who, with stout heart, stalwart atm, and honest 
principles, sets-out from his paternal mansion with 
the great journey of life before him. The very first 
thing he does is, if possible, to get a wife; and after 
he is wedded to her, he then builds hima cabin, 
divides and subdivides his farm, until the horn of 
plenty is filled to the brim. So I am first and fore- 
most, paramount to all minor considerations, for 
getting possession of the territory of Texas; and 
after that desirable boon is obtained—after that ar- 
dent wish of my heart is gratified—then we can, 
amicably I hope, and easily I believe, settle the de- 
tails. First annex, and “all others things shall be 
added thereto.” Whether the country comes in by 
the treaty-making power or by legislative enact- 
ment—whether asa State or as a Territory, I care not. 
I leave the discussion of the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the various plans proposed, and now be- 
fore the committee, to the authors of those projects— 
contenting myself with the remark that, though 
these plans may be “distinct as the billows,” yet 
they are all “one as the sea.” 

Sir, it seems to me a little strange that that politi- 
cal party in this country who have always advo- 
cated a latitudinous construction of the constitution, 
who have no difficulty in so construing that instru- 


- ment as to authorize Congress to charter a national 


bank, or to levy a tariff of exorbitant duties with 
the view of alone protecting the American manufac- 
turer, can find no authority for adding new terri- 
tory. ‘Yet there is an express provision in the con- 
stitution which declares that “new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union.” And if 
States can be admitted by the authority of Congress, 
there certainly can be no doubt but Territories may 
be, with rights much less in number, and prerogatives 
much more restricted, than those which belong to 
sovereign States. It is an acknowledged rule of con- 
struction in Jaw that the major proposition always 
includes the minor. But I will not weary the com- 
mittee with repeating what has been more ably 
said by others upon this part of the subject. 

Last winter, when the rejected treaty was under 
consideration in the other end of this Capitol, a dis- 
tinguished whig senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Croare] took the ground that the only mode of 
acquiring Texas was by bill or joint resolution, 
having thereby the concurrence of both branches of 
Congress. r. Clay, at the session of 1819, intro- 
duced into this House the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the constitution of the United States vests 
in Congress the power to dispose of the territory belonging 


to them, and that no treaty purporting to alienate any por- 
tion thereof is valid without the concurrence of Congress.” 


Now, what is the natural and reasonable inference 
to be drawn from this resolution? Is it not that, if 
the treaty-making power cannot alienate territory 
without the concurrence of Congress, that power 
cannot acquire it in the absence of that authority? | 
propound this question to those who are the friends 
of Mr. Clay and his policy, who now assume the 
ground that by aly is the only mode in which 
territory can be acquired. 

I do not, however, deny that the President of the 
United States, with the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senate, has aright to acquire territory. But 
Thave always 
looked upon its exercise as dangerous, and, there- 
fore, tobe avoided. For if he has the right to ac- 
quire, he also has the right to cede, territory; and, 
granting the exercise of these rights, the peace- 
loving citizens of Rhode Island, for instance, mizht 
wake up some morning, and, to their great mortifi- 
cation and extreme politics! chagrin, find themselves 
the subjects of the petticoated successor of that 
Charles to whose British charter they adhered with 
so much tenacity, and for whose legacy they had so 
high a veneration as to imprison for life one of their 
own sons, who desired to replace it by an Ameri- 
can constitution—and this transfer, too, without the 
consent of her people, or of their immediate and 
responsible representatives, 

„I hold that foreign territory may be acquired 
either by conquest, eccupation, purchase, treaty or 
legislative compacts between independent nations; 
and having clearly this right, the next question 
arises, Ought Texes to be reennexed? and if so, has 
she the right to form such a compact or treaty as 
will accomplish that object?” Our government, Eng- 
land, France, Holand, Belgium, and all the prisci 
pai nations of Christendom, have acknowledged her 
independence, have formed compacts or treaties 
with her, and have in all respects regarded her as 
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a sovereign nation. -Thus situated, it seems te me 
that no one can honestly deny her right to merge 
her existence into, and become an integral part of, 
another and adjoining nation; and I believe no para- 
graph of international law can be shown contrary 
to this doctrine, from Grotius to Wheaton. She, 
to be sure, has been a revolted province, and so was 
the United States; but they were both, in their re- 
spective revolutions, successful; and it is too late in 
the day to raise the question, or to go into the in- 
quiry, whether all that was done in either was 
strictly right. Though, so far as I understand the 
history of the Texian revolution, I know of noth- 
ing unbecoming a brave and chivalrous people, 
struggling with a determination to be free. They 
were Americans—Anglo-Saxons; in their veins 
coursed the blood of ancestors who had perished 
for liberty on the green sward of Lexington or the 
sandy plains of Cowpens; and they would have 
been degenerate sons of illustrious sires if they had 
tamely submitted to Mexican aggression and Mex- 
ican usurpation. But all this has nothing to do le- 
gitimately with the question at issue. Texas is in- 
dependent; and as well might France or Germany 
question the right of the United States to make 
treaties or form alliances because the revolution 
which resulted in our independence had its origin 
in a lawless mob at Boston, as to dispute the right 
of Texas to form a compact or treaty for the an- 
nexation of her territory to our own. That both 
nations would be benefited by such a union, I have 
no doubt; and, in point of national defence, I hold 
that the acquisition of Texas is almost, if not abso- 
lutely indispensable. Two of our principal rivers 
have their sources in that country; and should 
Texas remain as she now is, or become a Mexican 
or British province, she will, according to the law 
of nations, be entitled to the free navigation of the 
Arkansas, Red river, and even the Mississippi, 
from the point where they disembogue to the Gulf 
of Mexico, which would doubtless be the means of 
constant conflict between the two nations. If pos- 
sible, this should be avoided. 

And here I must for a moment digress to notice 
the extraordinary speech which was on yesterday 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Binuer: 
HOFF.) If the speech had fallen from his colleague, 
[Mr. Grppines,] I should not have been surprised. 
But such a speech, so full of gall and wormwood, 
and especially towards his political friends, seemed 
to me uncalled for, and in extreme bad taste. His 
attack upon the high-minded and honorable Speaker 
of this House—who, so far as I have learned, has 
not only the confidence of his own party, but the 
confidence and respect of the whole House, as a 
gentleman of talents and strict integrity—whom 
he charges with improper motives in the ar- 
rangements of his committees—a charge not war- 
ranted by the facts; his attack upon the President, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of 
State, and the South generally, I have not time to 
notice. These gentlemen have long been known to 
the country, and need not the aid of my feeble 
tongue to defend them. The charges of corruption 


against the Baltimore convention, at this time, is a 


harmless weapon. A purer body of patriots never 
assembled. Their country’s good, and not the ag- 
grandisement of a man, was their aim. “Measures 
and not men,” was their motto. Their decision has 
been triumphantly sustained by the American de- 
mocracy, and it is too late now to talk of the “deep 
damnation” of taking off Mr. Van Buren, and put- 
ting on Col. Polk. But, Mr. Chairman, in his se- 
vere phillipics against the men of his own party, 
(Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Wright excented,} co: 
he not have spared the gray hairs of u 
He told us that whe 
(meaning General Jackson) “had been 
ect calle 
General Jackson made to say! 
cavs-paw in the hands of any 
Who ever heard such a charge; ar 
by a member calling bimeelf a demorrat? 
it was the same gentleman who tal 
smell as sweet by ony olier Haile, A 
smell as bad.” To the gentler 
tion to be personal, do I apply | 


would 
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an inten- 
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T OWD a 
democrat to charge that pure patriot, whose polarstar, 
through a long and eventful life, has been his coun- 
trys good, with keing “made to say a teol a 
cats-paw is, indeed, the “unkindest cut of all? and 
vell may he say, “God save me from my friends, 
Ul take care of my enemies.” | speak warmly; 
cannot help it. Neither in this hall nar out of it 
will | sit still and hearimpure or dishonest motives 
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attributed to that- man, without meeting, and in a 
proper manner repelling them. I hope the House 
will pardon me for this digression, and permit me 
to proceed. pew 

Let any one, sir, examine the beautiful. map of 
the United States and adjacent territory, which 
hangs in the rear of the Speaker’s chair, and they 
will at once see that Texas is a part of the great 
western valley, and that the natural boundary be- 
tween the two nations seems to have been fixed by 
the unerring band of Almighty wisdom; and 
that, when He flung the mountains out, and spread 


the treeless desert beyond the Del Norte, He. 


intended to mark the line of separation between 
two distinct nations. And whilst looking up- 
on that map the other day, and, tracing the 
course of the father of waters—the mighty 
Mississippi, with its Briarian arms—and reflecting 
that all this beautiful valley was once ours before a 
blundering diplomacy deprived us of it, I was invol- 
untarily led to exclaim, “how superior is the wis- 
dom of God to the wisdom of man!” Jf man had 
had the formation of this river, he would have had 
it running east and west, with its source and mouth 
in the same latitude, yielding the same kind of agri- 
cultural products. But as it is, its source is in the 
frigid regions of the ice belted north, and its mouth 
in the “and of the orange and vine.” On its capa- 
cious bosom are borne the iron and coal of Pennsyl- 
vania; the wheat, corn, flour, and salt of Ohio and 
western Virginia; the hemp of Kentucky; the pork 
of Indiana; the lead, copper, and agricultural pro- 
ducts of Hlinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin, all 
finding a market in the South, and the price of which 
would’ be greatly enhanced by the annexation of 
Texas. : 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. 
Tycersou.] tells us that it is a land of marsh, and 
swamp, and noxious vapors. True, a portion of 
the land lying on the gulf is low; but that which is 
sufficiently dry is‘ peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of the. sugar-cane, and even that which is more 
marshy is suited to the cultivation of rice. This is 
the character of but a small portion of Texas. Ken- 
nedy; in his history of that country, speaking of the 
lowlands, says: 

«The prevailing character of the soil of the level regions 
is a rich alluvian, singularly free from those accumulations 
of stagnant water, which, combined with a burning sun, and 
exuberant vegetation, render a large proportion of the 
southern parts of the United States little better than a sick- 
ly desert. The porous character of the soil, the gradual el- 
evations ofthe land towards the interior, and the general 
rise of the banks from the beds of the streams, preclude the 
formation of swamps to any injurious extent.” 

Gregg, in his Commerce of the Prairies, the 
work quoted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr J. R. Incersoiy,]} speaking of northern Texas, 
says: 

“Btween the Brasos and Red river, there is certainly the 
most beautiful and picturesque region I have ever beheld. 
I saw some of the finest timber, gencrally oak—not that 
scrubby oak which characterize so much of the Texian 
AT pei large black and bur oak, such as would an- 
swer all the purposes for which the largest timber is useful. 
Between these two rivers, no doubt, there is destined to be 
one of the most dense and prosperous settlements. The fer- 
tility of the soil is not exeeeded by any | have scen; and 
from the high und undulating character of the country, 
there can be no doubt ofits being very healthy.” 


To the westward of Rio Brasos, and south of 
some sandy and saline regions which border the up- 
per portion of this stream, the same enterprising 
traveller represents many of the valleys as rich and 
beautiful. 

Mr. Clay, ia his speech in this Jouse upon the 
resolutions offered by him, and to which I have be- 
fore alluded, speaking of the Joss of this desirable 
country, says: 

“AN accounts concurred in representing Texas to be.ex- 
treme valuable. Its superficial extent was three or four 
times greater than Florida. The climate was delicious; the 
soil fertile; the margins of the rivers abounding with live- 
oak, and the country admitting o, casy settlement.” 

But some object to the annexation, because they 
say it will bring into this Union a large cotton- 
growing district of country, and, by competition, 
reduce the price of that staple. Instead of this be- 
ing an argument against the restoration of this 
country, it seems to me to be a very conclusive ar- 
gument in favor of it. Cottom will grow just as 
well in Texas as she is, or as she would be were 
shea Mexican province or a British dependency, as 
it would were she a part of this great confederacy. 
The United States and the republic: of Texas now 
contain almost all the cotton lands in the wide world. 
England has failed in her attempts to cultivate this 
article in India: she, of necessity, is dependent up- 
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on this country. And how much better is it for us 
to command the-entire monopoly in the product of 
this great staple, so indispensably necessary to the 
very existence of the manufacturing: interest of 
Great Britain, than to see.a rival nation: rise up 
alongside of ours! For, if Texas be not annexed 
to this- country, before fifty years England will sup- 
ply_her market, on favorable terms, from the cotton 
fields of that country.. But annex Texas, with her 
rich and fertile plains, which will give us. the cotton 
monopoly of the world, and you do ‘more 
to secure permanent peace with Great, Britain 
than an armed host extending. from. the’ St. 
Johns to the Sabine; for, after all, if we de- 
sire peace with that country—and all should desire 
it—we must rely more upon her interest than. her 
honor. But, say gentlemen who oppose this meus- 
ure, if we take Texas, we must take her war with 
Mexico. Now, Mr. Chairman, I deprecate war; I 
would do everything in my power reasonably. to 
avert such a calamity, even with weak and imbecile 
Mexico; but her war with Texas for the last nine 
years has been rather a war of words than one 
waged with deadly weapons. . It may be justly said 
of Santa Annaas a prelate said of Henry the Fourth: 

“Does he but talk of war, 

And you shall hear a fearful battle 

Rendered you in music.” 

To hear him talk and bluster, one would suppose 
that he, like Michael Cassio— 

“Was a soldier 
Fit to stand by Cesar, and give direction” 

When marching at the head of his army for the 
subjugation of Texas, he thought nothing would 
impede his progress; and he even threatened never 
to stop till he planted his standard upon the dome of 
this very Capitol. But, alas! for his reputation as a 
soldier, on the plains of San Jacinto he met Hous- 
ton and afew Anglo-Saxon boys, some of whom 
had learned war from the hero of New Orleans, and, 
without any kind of difficulty, they drove him from 
the field with dreadful slaughter. He, coward-like, 
sought refuge in a tree, and justice would have been 
meted out to him for his black and damning deeds 
if he had been brought down, as the western hun- 
ters bring down a coon, with a rifle-ball. But his 
life was spared, and he permitted again to return to 
his own country; and, from the very moment of his 
defeat and capture, the revolution was complete; 
Texas was Independent. From that time to 
the present I have always been ready to vote for her 
annexation to this country, if she desired it. Not- 
withstanding all the bravado and bluster of Santa 
Anna, last summer he made great preparation for 
the invasion of Texas. But now, the very muni- 
tions of warfare which were collected for that pur- 
pose are being used to expel him and his satellites 
from the country. Driven like chaff before the wind, 
he will be compelled to seek refuge in the mountains, 
where in vain he may call upon the craggy rocks of 
the Cordilleras to fall upon him and hide him from 
the wrath of an insulted and infuriated populace. 
Fe is a doomed man; the vengeance of a just God 
has at last overtaken him. 

Mexico is treated as a civilized nation. ButI 
havealways regarded her as approximating nearer 
a savage than an enlightened and christian country. 
Two American ministers, travelling under the pro- 
tection of this government, have recently been rob- 
bed by the lawless banditti that throng the public 
avenues, Jn that country there is no protection for 
life or property; and yet this is the people for whom 
such a sympathy is manifested, that Texas must not 
be annexed for fear of provoking a war. We are 
told that they would send out their privateers and 
capture our merchantmen, and annoy our commerce 
upon the high seas. Let them doit. And the first 
gun that is fired, or sabre drawn‘in hostile attitude, 
their nation will be blotted from the map of the 
world, and from the Mexican capital will wave the 
stars and stripes of freedom. I was not astonished 
to hear, a few days since, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WinrHrop] put this question upon 
the old federal ground, that Congress had no right 
to annex new or foreign territory to this country, 


and to repudiate the precedent set by Jefferson in | 


the purchase of Louisiana, and afterwards sanction- 
ed by Monroe, by: the acquisition of Florida. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine “the area of freedom” is al- 
ready too large to suit their liberal views, and that 
Louisiana and Florida at this moment ought to be- 
Jong to other governments; that they are now a part 
of this confederacy in violation of that sacred instru- 
ment. This is the old exploded doctrine which is 
now being revived for the purpose of throwing ob- 
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stacles in the way of extending the territory of the 
mighty West, which, according to their views, is 
already too large. ‘The sceptre is now departing 
from federal ‘Massachusetts; their statesmen antici- 
pated it when the treaty of 1803 was signed and ap- 
proved. At the. consummation of this event I re- 
joice; for experience, as well as the brief history of 
this country, tells me that-religious and civil liberty 
thrives better in the forest wide than in the city full. 
Bulwer has told us, with more political truth than is 
usually volunteered by an English aristocrat, that 
“man is always freer upon the mountain top than 
in the market place.” : g 

There is always less moral and political corruption 
in an agricultural country than in any other. It is 
not in the wide-spread West where you are told of 
frauds, perjuries, pipelaying, corruption, and bribery 
inelections. You must go to the great cities and man- 
ufacturing districts, where men are bought and sold in 
the political market as oxen in the stall, to find this 
kind of corruption. In my country the poorest man in 
his humble cabin is as proud of that great birthright, 
a frceman’s franchise,.as the richest banker in Wall 
street. He eats his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
he casts a handful of corn not “upon the mountain 
top,” but in the rich alluvial soil, and it waves like 
the cedars of Lebanon. He is an independant man. 
He bows his knee to none but his God. 

The tide of emigration is flowing on to the West. 
It has crossed the Sabine, and now covers the rich 
prairies of Texas, 

“Those boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth e'er man had sinned.” _ 

Read the history of the western country, and you 
will find that it was first discovered and settled by 
La Salle, Hennepin, and others, from France, 
They commenced their settlements at Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Prairie de Rocher, and other 
points, as early as 1670. But where are they now? 
The Anglo-Saxon race, like a mighty flood, has swept 
over the broad valley, and the descendant of the 
Gaul has mingled in the great ocean that has cov- 
ered the land. ‘The zenleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. C. J. IncersoLL] says that this flood ought to 
stop at the Del Norte. Whether. it ought to cease 
there, is another question; but I can tell the gentle- 
man that it will not. A half a century will not roll 
around before it will cover all Mexico; nor a century 
pass by before it will find its way to Patagonia’s 
snow-invested wilds. How many republics it will 
form, 1 will not pretend to predict; but their desti- 
nies will be guided by Anglo-Saxon hands I have no 
doubt. As early as 1820 Mr. Clay, speaking of 
Texas, says: 

“It was quite evident that, in the order of Providence, 
it was the result of the inevitable laws of population—that 
the whole of the continent, including Texas, was to be peo- 
pled in process of time. The question was, by whose race 
shall it be peopled? In our hands it will be peopled by. free 
men, carrying with them our langnage, our laws, and our 
liberties; establishing on the prairies of Texas temples dedi- 
cated to the simple and devout modes of worship incident 
to our religion, and temples dedicated to that freedom which 
we adore next to Him.” 

Texas assenting, she will be annexed to this gov- 
ernment. The people have spoken; and in this 
country they will be heard. My colleague over the 
way [Mr. C. B. Surry] says that one year ago the 
people were against this measure. Now, | desire 
to know how he arrives at that conclusion. What 


| evidence has he to sustain him in the declaration he 


so confidently makes? To prove it he reads some 
extracts from the Globe! I desire higher and better 
evidence than is to be found in the declaration made 
by any newspaper writer. As well might you talk 
of a jury deciding before they were empanelled as 
to say that, twelve months ago, the people were 
against Texas.. They had not then heard the evi- 
dence, or the argument of the cause. 

I regret that an attempt has been made to give to 
this question a sectional or party character. And I 
deprecate such an attempt, let it come from what 
side of the House it may. It is no southern—no 
slavery question. It is a national—an American 
question. I came here with warm and ardent feel- 
ings in favor of the West, for 

“It is my own, my native land.” 

But, sir, I came here determined to let no sectiona 

question have an abiding place in my bosom; and if 
1 were influenced by such motives, I would vote for 
the annexation of Texas as a western question; for 
by annexation you extend the area of free trade; 
you open their ports to all the great staples of west- 
ern. agriculture: The agricultural States of the 
West, in a pecuniary point of view, are this mo- 
ment more interested in the restoration of that beau» 
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tifal country than any part of the South. But it is 
said thåt.this great national matter must not be con- 
_Summated, because it will increase slavery, and the 
Slayeholding- influence in the councils of the nation. 
‘That question has been so ably discussed by others 
“that I scarcely deem it necessary to mention. it here 
‘Ttome from a free State—a State where African sla- 
“very is not tolerated,.and where I trust in God it never 
will be; but, at the samie time, we have no disposi- 
tion to disturb this compromise feature in our con- 
stitution. We adhere to it; and although, for one, I 
do not regard the compromise settled by the admis- 
sion of Missouri binding, yet I am for adhering to it. 
In the details of any bill which we may pass, I think 
it better, for the safety of all, that it be preserved in- 
violate. Now is the time to settle that question. 
“The safety of all requires that it should not be left 
open.’ > 

Pat should Texas be admitted as an entire slave 
territory, it will not change the equipoise in the Sen- 
ate. 6 have Iowa and Wisconsin yet to come in 
as States; and Nebraska and all of Oregon that is 
north of the Missouri compromise line, must be ad- 
mitted as free States. Oregon alone is as large as 
‘Texas; and every foot of it we will have, up to 54 
degrees 47 minutes. That is our ultimatum, and not 
one inch short of it. To England, who assumes to 
be ‘the proud mistress of the world, we say, “thus 
far may you come, and no farther.” 

Slavery, sir, isa southern institution, to be sure, 
but it is. zuarantied to them by the constitution; and 
for one, while one drop of blood runs: in my veins, 
will I, to the utmost of my power, protect them in 
‘the enjoyment of those rights reserved by the com- 
promises of that sacred compact. If slavery is a 
curse to the country, we of the West—especially we 
who represent that portion of the West ceded to us 
by Virginia—are the last that should complain. To 

that good old “mother of States and statesmen” are 
we indebted for relieving us of that evil. She might 
have made perpetual slavery one of the conditions 
of that cession. But she did notdo so; and for that 
generous act we owe to her a lasting debt of grati- 
tude. 

But gentlemen from the North say we must have 
half the territory, in which slavery nevér shall be 
admitted. When Oregon shall be knocking at the 
door of the Union, suppose southern gentlemen 
should say, “You must give us slavery in one-half 
of that territory!” Where is the member from a free 
State who would consent to this? For one, I would 
never. agree to it, because it would be extending 
‘slavery north of the Missouri compromise line 
Twenty-four years ago, when the Missouri ques- 
tion shook this Union to the centre, this compro- 
mise line was fixed, and I do not now wish to see it 
disturbed. South of that line let slavery exist, 
until it shall “become extinct by the inevitable laws of 
population,” if that time ever comes. Had I time I 
could show conclusively that the institation of 
slavery would not be extended by the annexation of 
Texas. I could also show that white slavery, as it 
exists in the manufacturing districts at the North, 
would be greatly diminished by Opening a wide field 
for-emigration to those who are now bound down 
by tojl in: the steam and grease-scented marufacto- 
ries of the North, where they may become owners 
of the soil, and be freemen indeed. The northern 
abolitionists say that the free labor, as it exists 
among them, is much cheaper than the slave labor 
at the South, and recommend that system to the 
southern planter as a matter ofeconomy. If their 
statement be true—and I am not prepared to doubt 
it—what does it argue? The inference certainly is 
that the free laborer at the North either works hard- 
er or fares worse than the slave, who is only. fed and 
clothed for his labor. 

Mr. Chairman, with the honorable gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] who so eloquently 
and powerfully addressed the committee some few 
days since, I regret that this debate has been warp- 
ed-from the strict discussion of the question under 
consideration, and thus degenerated into a party 
matter. I regret that this hall has been converted 
into a political amphitheatre, for feats of gladitorial 
combatants. But as the member from North Car- 

-Olina [Mr, Cuneman] has seen fit to review the 
late: presidential canvass, I trust I shall be pardoned, 
vin closing, for wandering from the legitimate track 
sof debate, to allude to a portion of an article contain- 
Lin the London Times, which concludes thus: 
His (Mr. Polk’s) election to this important office is a vic- 
.Bained ‘by the adventurous and unscrupulous democra- 
Ahe new States, and the foreign population in those 


‘States, over the more austere and dignified republicani 
New ganes ignified republicanism of 


Thus spoke a tory menial in livery on one side 
ofthe Atlantic, sympathizing with his federal al- 
lies in mourning on the other, because “a fellow 
feeling made him wondrous kind.” “The austere 
and dignified republicanism of New England !” 
Sir, there wasa time in our infant history when 
republicanism and liberty grew spontaneous in New 
England soil; when “independence now, and inde- 
pendence forever” was the trumpet-shout of her pil- 
grim sons; when republicanism stained - with its 
warm life-blood the top of Bunker Hill, and girt, 
as with a mantle, the green mountain boys at Ben- 
nington; when Warren and Allen and Stark inthe 
field, and Hancock and Adams and Sherman in the 
council, engraved ’their names upon the very founda- 
tion stone of the republic, because they rode upon 
the foremost billows of the revolution; atime when 
hatred to tyrants filled the sails of the Speedwell, 
and sentineled the decks of the Mayflower. “But 
how art thou fallen, O Lucifer, thou son of the morn- 
ng!” Where was the “dignified and austere re- 


publicanism,” of Massachusetts’ in particular, in the | 


second war of independence? Was it manifested in 
the lengthened ‘line of blue lights that burned 
along her rock-bound coast? Was itin the shout of 
exultation which went up, within sight of Lexing- 
ton, upon the reception of the news that the federal 
city had been taken, and the Capitol of the nation 
was in flames? Did it exhibit itself when, but a 
few years ago, the holy cross, that terrestrial emblem 
of a celestial hope, above the Ursuline convent, fell 
amid the conflagration of a Boston mob? Or, for- 
sooth, is it to be discovered in the petition of a por- 
tion of her citizens, praying the Congress of the 
United States to take efficient steps in order to dis- 
solve this blood-cemented Union of ours? I. pause 
for a reply. 

And, sir, who are the “adventurous and unscru- 
pulous democracy of the new States,” that this pan- 
derer to the caprices of a petticoat government thus 
attempts to defame? They are 

“The bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 
Which, once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

They are the guhwales and knee-timbers of the 
vessel of State; their bones in the war of 1812 
bleached upon the plains of Talledega, and their 
blood empurpled the snows of Raisin; they are the 
vigilant sentinels upon the ramparts of freedom; 
they are the men of the plough and the anvil, standing 
up in the image of the Almighty, who never “crook 
the pregnant hinges the knee, that thrift may follow 
fawning; who, though poor, are yet too rich to be 
bribed; who, though unlettered, are impregnable 
against the assaults of the designing demagogue; 
who, though unskilled in diplomacy, yet “know 
their rights, and knowing, dare’ maintain them.” 
Men of swarthy cheeks, and brawny hands, but 
philanthropic hearts; men who ask nothing of their 
neighbors butjustice, nothing of their government 
but equal laws, and nothing of heaven but mercy, 
the shower and the sunshine. These are they 
whom a pensioned British courtier characterizes 
as the “adventurous and unscrupulous democ- 
racy.” 

The member- from North Carolina, (Mr. Cume- 
MAN,| in the course of his remarks, seemed to take 
peculiar pleasure in calling Col. Polk “obscure, 
unknown, and pigmy.” Sir, he does not understand 
the character of ‘the statesman he has undertaken 
to malign. The man who was the standard-bearer 
of the great republican army in the contest which has 
just terminated; whose name was the rallying cry for 
the party of equality and justice from the Aroostook 
to the Arkansas, from the Savannah to the Maumee; 
who will be the next President of the proudest na- 
tion upon the broad face of God’s green earth, is 
not “obscure, unknown and pigmy.” His devotion 
to democratic principles and human rights has been 
surpassed by none. Around him the country has 
rallied with confidence and zeal, and upon his patri- 
otism and integrity we can all triumphantly repose. 
The member has said that Col. Polk was foisted 
upon even his own party. Sir, the accusation is 
unfounded. His nomination was procured by no 
Stratagem—by no double-dealing—by no election- 
eering fraud. , He came before his countrymen with 
clean hands and a pure conscience—the nominee of 
no clique—the tool of no faction. He had no shield 
to protect him from the arrows of the malevolent 
but an unspotted reputation, and no helmet but the 
high hope of the-pure in heart. He was em- 
phatically the candidate of the people. Amid the 
clashing interests of numerous aspirants, and the 
jarring conflict of sectional jealousies, he was brought 
out by the concurring opinion of every division, and 


the unanimous vote of the entire convention. The 
office sought him—he did not seek the office. What 
stronger guaranty for purity and patriotism could 
any man require? , ; SA" 

The announcement of his harmonious nomination 
was hailed by a tornado of enthusiasm, which in the 
end uprooted almost every knotty oak of federalism 
in spite of the tenacity. of the clay soil in which it 
grew. The Rev. Mr. Bascomb’s most fervent 
prayers, and the Rev. Mr. Brownlow’s most spirit- 
ual songs for the success of another were alike una- 
vailing; they smote the rock with an unholy wand, 
and not one drop of limpid water gushed forth to 
cool their parched tongues. 

James K. Polk may correctly be called one of the 
fixed stars in- the republican firmament, burning 
brightly above the haven of constitutional safety. 
The whole course of his life demonstrates that he is 
pre-eminently a virtuous and an honest man, with a 
clear head, and, what is much better, an honest heart. 
And here, sir, allow me to remark, that of all the 
qualities in the character of a statesman, integrity— 
INTEGRITY is the first: with this in your public 
rulers, combined with prudence, and that homely 
quality, strong common sense, you cannot be in 
danger; without it you can never be in safety. Hon- 
est errors may be corrected; brilliant corruption will 
soon become fatal. 

Such is a faint daguerreotype of the chief magis- 
trate elected to preside over the destinies of this grea 
and mighty people—great, because they are intelli- 
gent, and mighty, because they are free. He has 
been chosen not for his sake, but for his country’s. 
Ina monarchy, one man is everything, and the peo- 
ple are nothing. In a republic, the people are every- 
thing, and one man is nothing. Your happiness 
and prosperity—aye, sir, the happiness and pros- 
perity of any one citizen m the confederacy—is more 
important than the gratification of any ‘individual, 
by elevating him to office, however intellectual the 
man, however lofty the station. This is the demo- 
cratic law and the prophets. 

And, sir, now—which may be the last time my 
voice is heard in this hall—T venture the prediction 
that, under the command of the “Young Hickory of 
Tennessee,” the ship of state will again, as in Jack- 
son’s days, “walk the waters as a thing of life,” and 
feel the waves of prosperity bound beneath her 
“like a steed that knows his rider;” that the tables 
of stone, upon which are engraved our political dec- 
alogue, (the constitution,) will remain unbroken. 
I believe that, under the new administration, hones- 
ty will be exalted, integrity rewarded, accountabili- 
ty demanded, and peculation debased. That the 
happiness of the laboring milhons will be its pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night; that everything 
will be done which a government legitimately can 
do to make all their ways be ways of pleasantness, 
and all their paths be paths of peace; that its shield 
will be principles, its sword justice, and its battle- 
ments the hearts of the people. Then, in the mag- 
nificent language of an Irish orator, the world shall 
exclaim: “Happy, proud America! the lightnings 
of Heaven yield to your philosophy—the tempta- 
tions of earth cannot seduce your patriotism.” 


SPEECH OF MR. R. DALE OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, January 8, 1845. 


[The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration Joint Resolution No. 46, for annexing Texas 
to the United States,] 

Mr. OWEN said: In the brief time which our 
rule allots to debate in this House, one is compelled 
to select from among the various topics of any im- 
portant subject. Leaving, then, the details of the 
several plans of annexation to be discussed by their 
authors, F shall say buta word on the constitution- 
al argument, already ably touched on; an argument, 
however, which it is dificult fally and with precis- 
ion to make, until we shall be able to distinguish 
in what particular form annexation is likely to be 
consummated. 

We have talked of a “treaty of annexation,” un- 
til these have become familiar words. [s it certain, 
that such an actcan be properly consummated by a 
treaty atall? A treaty is a compact between two 
Sovereign nations. Now, at what moment could 
what we have called a treaty of annexation have 
been such a compact? Not certainly before it was 
ratified. Until then, it was of no force whatever; 
an escrow; inchoate, as lawyers say. But would it 
have beena treaty after its ratification? Suppose the 
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treaty between whom? 
two sovereign powers? é 
That approving signature would have stricken 
Texas from the independent sovereignties of the 
earth. And there would have remained nothing, 
but what is familiar enough to us—what Congress 
has often consummated, and will consummate 
again and again, asa matter of course—-a compact 


. between. the federal government, anda portion of 


our own territory; compact coming within the 
province of Congress, not of the ireaty-making 
power. . ; 

There would be stipulations still to be fulfilled, 
but not what could be properly called treaty stipula- 
tions, for there would be no foreign sovereign power 
ther. existing, with whom we could fulfil them. 

My argument is not, that an act of annexation is 
nothing more than a compact between the genera 
government and one of her Territories. I but say, 
that it resembles that quite as much as it resembles 
a treaty. But, in truth, it is neither the one nor the 
other. It is an act sui generis. Talk of pre- 
cedents to justify it! You might as well seek, 
in his ancestors, the fame of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Ele was himselfan ancestor! There never 
was, in the history of the world before, so far as my 
reading extends, an offer made by one of the inde- 
pendent nations of the earth to merge her sovereign- 
ty inthat of another. It is a contingency wholly 
new. Theaction upon it must be new. Our action 
in this case will become a precedent. 

That we have the right, in some form, to extend 
our territory by accepting sucha proposition, no 
sensible man, I think, can very seriously doubt 
A sovereign power without the power of receiving 
án accession of domain would be an anomaly in ju- 
risprudence, if not a contradiction in terms. To de- 
ny to a nation such a power of increase, is a sort of 
Shaker doctrine in politics, which we may expect to 
see received in theory, and acted out in practice, 
in this world, when the doctrines of Mother Ann 
Lee are professed and practised by mankind—not 
till then. 

Our decision as to the most appropriate form, in 
which to set so great a precedent, ought, in my 
judgment, to be chiefly determined by the consid- 
eration, that it is desirable it should receive the most 
complete national assent that can be given to it, 
under our institutions. And surely it isnot the best 
mode of effecting such an object, to exclude from all 
participation in that assent, this, the popular and 
most numerous branch of the government. 

With these brief hints, I leave the constitutiona 
point to others, older and of more experience in le 
gislation than myself, and pass to a review of the sub 
ject, in its foreign aspect. L purpose to speak of the 
justice and expediency of this great measure; in con; 
nection with the public sentiment of this country, 
and with the laws of the civilized world. 

In all matters of controversy, however mportant, 
there are commonly certain main principles, which 
once established, the whole subject in dispute is 
settled, And if we desire to obtain clear views of 
things, we do well to fix oureyes steadily on these, 
nor suffer our attention to be withdrawn Üy inciden- 
tal propositions, not relevant, or, at least, not es- 
sential. 

If this be true in the general, the remark applies 
with especial force to the subject before us. It 


would be difficult to find a matter, where the decisive’ 


pomis at issue are so few and simple; yet one that 
vas been so smothered up by a load of extraneous 
matter, as this of Texas annexation. The right or 
wrong of the case is a question of public justice, of 
international law; it hangs not on the tone of a de- 
spatch or the wording of an accompanying docu- 
ment. The expediency of the measure involves 
considerations national in the widest sense of the 


term, co-extensive with the Union, reaching to after . 


ages; let it not be dwarfed down to a party wrangle, 
ora Northern and Southern dispute; a quarrel, that 
has no higher aim, than to give office to a man, or 
sustaining aid to a temporary institution. 

The public press is loaded down with comménts 
on the diplomatic encounters of the past year, be- 
tween us and Mexico. These paper weapons may 
decide our opinion of men; they ought not to influ- 
“ence our judgment of measures. Let those who find. 
cause of offence in their language and. spirit suffer 
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me to remind them, that, when they have settled 
that point, they are no nearer the true issue than be- 
fore. We may not likethe terms m which a ciam 
is urged; yet, if we are just, we shall still look to 
the substance of the claim, not to the manner of pre- 
ferring it. $ g 

It is easy and invidious to find fault, especially 
when a transaction is passed and its results have þe- 
come apparent. Yet I trust 1 shall not give offence, 
nor be held failing in respect to the parties concern- 
ed, if I express regret, that the question of the right 
or the wrong of the Texian revolution has been 
suffered to mingle, even incidentally, with the true 
issues, in our diplomatic correspondence with 
Mexico. The Texians, indeed, have most am- 
ple justification of their revolution. The war 
which gloriously ended at New Orleans thirty 
years ago this very day, was not more just 
than that by which Texas became independent. One 
half the provocation Texas has received would have 
dissevered our Union long ago. There is nota 
State of the twenty-six so poor of spirit, that her 
citizens would not have risen, as a man, against 
such usurpation. But however unquestionable the 
right, it is not one, in my judgment, which we were 
called upon, or which we should have permitted 
ourselves, to argue with Mexico. With Texas, not 
with us, was the question of past grievances against 
Mexican authority open, if open at all. Butin 
truth it was closed; closed, long since, by that stern 
arbiter, the sword. 

Nor does it seem to me, that it was our place, as 
negotiators, even to allude to former rights under 
by-gone treaties. Do we claim Texas under the 
treaty of 1803? Not at all. Signor Rejon so con- 
strues it; but that is only one of the men of straw he 
sets up, for the convenient pleasure of comfortably 
demolishing him again. 

As between us and Texas, the argument from 
that treaty, in its moral bearing, is a strong one; and 
as such I have, on a previous occasion, alluded to 
it. Our solemn promise publicly made in 1803 we 
violated in 1819; and though we may not take ad- 
vantage of our own wrong still to claim Texas 
against our formal cession, yet neither are we re- 
leased from our obligation to receive her, so soon as 
circumstances lawfully and honorably permit, and 
she herself desires, re-annexation. 

If any thing can strengthen our moral obligation 
to repair a great wrong, committed for the sake of 
acquiring the Floridas, it is the fact, not generally 
known, that the Texians, numbering in 1819, 
over ten thousand free white inhabitants, formally 
protested, just four months after the signature of the 
Florida treaty, against this abandoning of their per- 
sons and their territory to the tender mercies of 
Spain. 

In Niles’s Register for 1819, at page 31, is to be 
found this protest. Lt is contained in “a copy ofa 
declaration issued on the 23d of June (1819) by the 
supreme council of the republic of Texas,” in which, 
after stating that the Texians had long indulged the 
hope that they would be included in the limits of 
our Union—a hope, they add, which the “claims of 
the United States, long and strenuously urged, have 
encouraged”—the Council proceeds to say: 


“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. ‘They have 
RECN themselves, BYA CONVENTION TO WHICH THEY WERE NO 
PARTY, LITERALLY ABANDONED TO THA DOMINION OF THE 
CROWN OF SPAIN; and left a prey, not only to impositions 
already intolerable, but to all those exactions which Span- 
ish rapacity is fertile in devising.” 

__ This remarkable protest is signed by the Pres- 
identand Secretary of the “Supreme Council.” If 1 
am asked here to produce the credentials of these gen- 
tlemen, and to show under what precise law this 
Council was elected and qualified, my reply is, that 
in the early efforts after independence put forth b 
new and thinly settled countries, little of rigid for- 
mality can be expected. The declaration is an 
expression of public sentiment, as official, probably, 
as the then condition of Texas permitted.. And at 
all events, the authority of the Texian Council was 
quite as regular as that of stout-Ethan Allen and his 
handful of volunteers, when. the old soldier, more 
than a year in advance of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, thundered: at the gates of Ticonderoga, 
and bade her surrender “in. the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress !. 

But all this, I repeat, touches but the bark of the 
controversy. Let us penetrate that, and reach ite 
substance at once. _ 


Texas isan independent Republic, occupying a 


‘How a good 
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separate and equal station among the nations of the 
earth, legally possessing her own soil, lawfully ad- 
ministering her own laws,—or, she is but a revolted 
province, over which Mexico has preserved all her 
rights; her government but a provisional usurpation, 
the title to her territory still in the mother country, 

Settle that one point—and, as regards the ques- 
tion in its foreign relations, every thing is settled. 

It seems strange to me, that we should yet he re- 
quired to argue such a question. And yet we are. 
Day after day pour forth from the leading journals 
of our opponents protests and denunciations. We 
who favor annexation are, if their words are to be 
taken for it, but a banå of land-robbers, on a mag- 
nificent scale; leagued together for the avowed pur- 
pose of filching from M exico, without a color of 
right, some two hundred million acres of her lawful 
territory. History is ransacked for examples of 
similar profligate ambition; and, in a recent number 
of the National Intelligencer, (of December 24,) 
our government is likened, without scruple, to “that 
politic warrior and tyrant, Frederick the Great,” 
who, having “cast an eye of longing upon part of a 
neighboring realm which sui ted him,” bade his Min- 
ister prepare a manifesto, making clear the justice of 
his title. The Minister obeyed, setting forth “the 
intended act of rapine as an errand of grace, mercy 
and justice.” 

“All this” (adds the Intelligencer) “the' Minister dressed 
up in avery captivating form: nothing could be more right- 
ful, nothing more necessary for his own safety from en- 
croaching neighbors, nothing more charitable, nothing more 


7 
for the glory of God and the advancement of religion. 
‘Stop? cried Frederick, when his Minister came to that part 
of the Manifesto; ‘leave out God and religion: I want a 
province? ” 


Similar accusations find a voice on this floor. A gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrnrop,] whose 
characterand standing give weight to the charge and 


demand for ita reply, scrupled not, but the other 


day. to denounce the proposed act of annexation as 
a scheme “monstrous beyond all power of expres- 
sion;” asa project, “contrary to the law of nations 
and in violation of the good faith of our own coun- 
try.” My colleague (Mr. C. B. Smr] who has just 
spoken, takes the very same ground. He charac- 
terized the plan of annexation as an attempt “to rob 
Mexico of a partof her territory.” - 

Now, six, I, for one, when I give my vote,—as I 
hope yet this session to give it—for the annexation 
of Texas to these United States, am not willing to 
give it silently, under such imputations. Let our op- 
ponents here prove to us—not assert it merely— 
that this projected annexation is but an “act of ra- 
pine;” that it is a trampling under foot of justice, 
morality, good faith, international law—that we 
have no better excuse for it than this, “we want a 
province!””—and, if all the dreams of Marco Polo 
were realized in Texas; if there, at last, were to. be 
found Cipango’s shores of gold, the treasures of 
Antilla—not by my vote should even such a land, 
wrongfully wrested from a weaker neighbor, become 
part of this, yet undishonored, Union i 

But in prot of charges so grave, there lacks 
something beyond mere idle iteration. ` ‘There lacks 
proof, that Texas is. not an independent State. I 
maintain, that she is; and if the Committee will give 
me brief attention, I purpose to show, somewhat 
more at large than on a previous occasion, good 
cause for the opinion. 

Not lightly should this question be approached; 
not heedlessly decided. Let us beware! The fate 
of our offspring, the-destinies of our descendants, 
may hang upon the decision. We, of the West es- 
pecially, are as birds of passage. Our instinct at- 
tracts us to regions distant andnew. In Oregon, or 
elsewhere, the question may arise, as now, what is 
just revolution, and what, lawless revolt. In judg- 
ing the Texians to-day, we may be deciding, of our 
own children, in after years, whether they shall be 
held to be freemen meriting honor, or traitors de- 
serving death! 

Leaving out of view the prime cause of the Tex- 
jan revolution—that “violation of the fundamental 
laws,” which, Vattel declares, gives:to a sovereign’s 
subjects “a legal right to resist him”—passing by 
that, we come to the fact, that, nine years ago, 
Mexico and .Texas engaged in war.. Texas 
was successful. She conquered, and has. since 
peaceably possessed, her territory. Has ` she 
title. to that territory? Has 
she a right to convey it to whom she will. Let 
Grotius answer; Grotius writing two centuries ago; 
writing under the eye of a king; dedicating his ‘le. 
brated work toa king. Our whig friends cannot àe- 
cuse me of dragging in the radicalism of some mods 
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“Ak to; the principle according to which the words 
“takes from the enemy” are to be construed, Gro- 
tius adds: 


“In this question upon the rights of war, nations have de- - 


cided, that a person is understood to have made d capture, 
When he detains a thing in such a manner, that the owner has 
‘abumdoned all probable hopes of recovering it.”—Ibid. > 

> In regard to ships, for example, they are held to 
he captured, Grotius says, when they are “carried 
into some of the captor’s ports, or to some place 
where their whole fleet is stationed.” And as to 
personal effeets generally, he informs us, that Euro- 
pean powers have made it.an “established maxim 
of the law of nations,” that “captures shail be deem- 
ed good and lawful which have continued in the 
enemy’s possession for the space of twenty-four 
hours.” dete l : 

As to lands, the principle is the same, but the ap- 
plication somewhat different. Grotius’s words are: 

“Lands are not understood to become a lawful possession 
and absolute conquest from the moment they are invaded. 
For, although it ie true, that an army takes immediate and 
violent: possession of the country which it has invaded, yet 
that can only be considered as a temporary possession, un- 
accompanied by any of the rights and consequences alluded 
to in this work, till it has been secured by some durable 
‘means, by cession or by treaty.”—Ibid. 

And a little further on is an example of the “du- 
rable means” here spoken of. He says: 

“Now land will be considered as completely conquered 
when it is enclosed and secured by permanent fortifications, 
‘so that no other state or sovereign can have fiec access to 
it withont first making themselves mastcrs of those fortifi- 
cations. On this account Flaccus, the. Sicilian, assigns no 


improbable conjecture for the origin of the word territory, 
because the enemy ig deterred from entering it.”—Jbid. 


_ Here, without cession, without treaty, fortifica- 
tions are held to be “durable means” to secure terri- 
tory, and to give absolute title. 
` From all this the rule of law is clear. Temporary 
possession of territory, by mere invasion, does not 
confer legal title.- Permanent possession does. 
Possession to be permanent, must be secured by 
cession, by treaty, or by other durable means; as, for 
example, by fortifications. This latter condition 
was strictly applicable in former ages, when, as 
Zenophon expressed it, “in time of war the pos- 
session of acountry is kept by walls, strongholds 
and barriers.” But such is not now the custom: 
and the law does not require what is nugatory and 
useless. Any other condition of things which de 
‘stroys all probable hopes of recovery; which pro- 
vides means as effectual.as were the fortifications of 
the olden time, to deter the ‘enemy from entering a 
conquered ‘territory; does, ià fact, equally with that 
antique specification, confer legal title. Such a con- 
_ dition of things is a regular government, formally 
established and duly administered, extending its 
laws over the territory in question, peacefully and 
with general acquiescence; an organized army and 
navy, prepared to protect that government; but, 
above all, stable, enduring possession; entire pos- 
Session, with not a city, town, or even petty fortress 
Femaining in the hands of the enemy; possession 
undisturbed by any invasion. that is respectable or 
formidable enough. seriously to threaten reconquest. 
‘Such a state of things exists, and has for years 
existed, in Texas. lt eminently fulfils the condi- 
tion, that possession shall be secured by durable 
Means, so as to take away all probable hopes of re- 
“govery. It fulfils it far more effectually than do 
Zenophon’s “walls, strongholds and “barriers.” 
: The plain truth is, that the government of Texas 
shows, at this very moment, more signs of stability 
-an that of Mexico; and that the “province,” to 
Say the least of it, has quite as good a chancé to 
~eonquer the mother country, as the mother country 
“to resubjugate the “province.” 
>o This, I admit, has not, even since the battle of 
Bt. Jacinto, always been so. It is Time, the enac- 
stor of, and voucher for, the Common Law under 
which we live—it is Time, that has perfected the 
tian title.. “What to-day is fact,” as some one 
well expressed it, “to-morrow becomes doc- 
For a brief space after Houston’s brilliant 


| 


victory, the world still remained in suspense as to 
the ultimate issue of the contest. The “durable 


- means” had not yet been used, to secure permanent 


ossession. And while that condition of things 
fasted, scrupulously did the United States conform 
to its requirements. In the autumn of 1836, Texas 
formally applied for admission into our confeder- 
acy. What did our Chief Magistrate—he who 
now, in his retirement, bids us not delay? Did he 
evince (as the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
eharges that we have evinced) indecent haste, to 
obtain this rich territory? On the contrary, he re- 
jected the overture. “A too early movement,” said 
General Jackson, “miglit subject us, however un- 
justly, to the’ charge of seeking to establish the 
claims of our neighbors to territory, with a view to 
its subsequent acquisitian by ourselves.” . 

A second time, in August, 1837, the Texians ap- 
plied, through their Minister General Hunt, desir- 
ing to be annexed to our Union. And yet again— 
this time by Mr. Van Buren—the proposal was 
declined. 

Thus, in the early stage of Texian self-govern- 
ment, we but acknowledged her independence as 
existing in fact. We suffered year after year to 
set its seal of permanence on the existence and thein- 
stitutions ofthe young republic, before we permitted 
ourselves to accept any offers; however advantage- 
ous, that involved the question of the validity in law 
of that independence, and the consequent compe- 
tency of Texas to convey, under good title, her ter- 
ritory. 

But the years of suspense and probation have 
passed. It is weakness, not prudence, in us longer 
todelay her full recognition. In former years we 
judged the fact of the independence of Texas for the 
time being, and acknowledged her de facto. Now, 
we judge of her permanent independence, and ac- 
knowledge her also de jure. We are, for ourselves, 
in both cases, the judge. That is, as a sovereign 
people, our privilege. 

What plea will Mexico or Mexico’s friends set 
up, in arrest of that judgment? 1 bethink me of 
but one; Mexico has`a thousand times urged it; it | 
is the burden of her justification. The plea is, 
that the Texian struggle was a rebellion, not a revo- 
lution; that the Texians are still but rebels and 
traitors, and have none of the rights of enemies in 
war. 

It might be enough to reply, as Webster replied 
to Bocanegra: 

“The government of the United States does not maintain, 
and never has maintained, the doctrine of perpetuity of natu- 
ral allegiance. And surely Mexico maintains no such doc- 
trine; because her actual existing government, like that of 
the United States, is founded on the principle that men may 
throw off the obligation of that allegiance to which they 
were born.”—Despaich of July 8, 1842. 

But there lacks not authority higher than Web- 
ster’s in the case. Vattel has treated it at large. 
Here is the substance of his doctrine: 

“Some writers confine this term (civil war) toa. justin- 
surrection of the subjects against their sovereign, to distin- 
guish that lawful resistance from rebellion, which is an open 
and unjust resistance. But what appellation will they give 
to a war which arises ina republic torn by two factions; 
orin a monarchy betweentwo competitors forthe crown?” 
—Law of nations, Book HI. Chap. XVIU. 

A little farther on, he proceeds to give his own an- 
swer to the question: 

“The sovereign, indeed, never fails to bestow the appel- 
lation of rebels on all such of his subjects as openly resist 
him: but when the latter have acquired sufficient strength to 
give him effectual opposition, and to oblige him to carry on the 


war according to the established rules, he must necessarily 
submit to the use of the term, ‘crvre war? ”—Ibid. 


And, asto such a war, Vattel declares: 


“Itis evident, that the common laws of war—those maxims 
ofhumanity, moderation and honor, which we have already 
detailed in the course of this work—ought to be observed by 
both parties in every civil war.” —Ibid. , 

A word about humanity by-and-by. Meanwhile 
suffer me to ask, whether in’ the case of Santa An- 
na, the Texians “acquired sufficient strength to 
give him effectual resistance.’ The Mexican Dic- 
tator will hardly deny that. And if he cannot, shall 
ithe tolerated; that Mexico, by a paltry fiction 
which deceives no one, not even herself, should per- 
sistin assuming that there is no such Republic as 
Texas; that thelands lying between the Del Norte 
and the Sabine form but a petty revolted province 
of hers, which, when she can find a few weeks leis- 
ure, she will deign to chastise and resubjugate? 
Allthis, if the subject were Jess grave, might pass 


as a piece of national pleasantry. As. it is, it is lit- 


E “hori of an insult to the common sense of man 
ind. 


And we but sanction that ingult, if we longer hold 


back in our judgment, sustained as it is by the com- 
mon voice of the world. that Texas has been receiv- 
ed as an equal into the family of nations; and now 
enjoys, as fully as any other nation upon earth, the 
powers and rights ofan independent sovereign. 
Enough on this branch of the subject. But now, 
dismissing the question of right, we are met by 
numerons objections against the expediency of an- 
nexation, as a measure fraught with evil conse- 
quences to human improvement, even with dan- 
ger to the integrity of our Union. One of these— 


esteemed the gravest by some good men—is made 


ina sacred cauise;.in the name of human liberty. 
It is, that, in, receiving Texas, we increase and per- 
petuate slavery among men. 

We increase slavery? By what process? When, 
by act of Congress or otherwise, we cause that 
country now called the Republic of Texas to be 
styled henceforth the Territory, or the State of 
Texas, does that reduce a single human being, not 
now a slave, to the condition of forced vassalage? 
No one will pretend thatit can. But it will increase 
the number of slaves in the United States? Undoubt- 
edly. And so also will it surely increase, within 
the United States, the number of murders, and thefts, 
and breaches of the peace; unless we imagine 
Texas a Utopia, where crimes and offences are ut- 
terly unknown. : 

Every human enterprise is of checkered conse- 
quences. “The lives of the best of us,” as it has been 
somewhere well said, ‘are spent in choosing be- 
tween evils.” In this world of imperfections, the 
practical question to be, answered before we act, is, 
not whether our action is to produce unmixed good 
—to no human policy is it given thus to operate— 
but whether the good it promises will preponderate 
over the evils to which it may open the door. In 
admitting 'l'exas, we increase, to some extent, our 
slave territory. But shall we count it for nothing, 
on the other hand, that we increase also, by. one- 
sixth, our Union; happy, prosperous, blessed, even 
will all her faults, as we feel her to be. Is ita priv- 
ilege to be a citizen of these United States; to sitdown 
in peace and safety under the shelter of our repub- 
lean institutions? And shall we count for noting 
the extension of that privilege to tens of thousands 
now living; its prospective extension to millions 
more yet to live? 

We can find no Utopia to annex. It is right or 
it is wrong, it is wise or it is unwise—apart. from 
all temporary and sectional considerations,—to ex- 
tend the national territory. If right and wise, we 
must be content, in carrying out such extension, to 
take things as we find them. ‘Who are we, that we 
should be thus scrupulous in admitting into our con- 
federacy a territory now tolerating slavery, because, 
in so doing, we are still to continue, over that terri- 
tory, or overa portion of it, to tolerate, for a: time, 
that institution? Who are we, and what has been 
our course? Have we hitherto added one foot to the 
national domain by treaty with the Red Man, I say 
not without finding evils in the added territory, but 
without creating them there? What think you of 
the transition state of the Indian, brought upon him 
by us, in which we take from him the bold, rude 
virtues of aboriginal life, and bestow, in return, on- 
ly the lowest vices of civilization? What think you 
of the slavery of intemperance, the miseries of 
disease—our fatal gifts to the original lords of this 
broad land; now melting them away, till their very 
name will disappear from the living tribes of 
earth? Yet when did the consideration of such con- 
sequences ever arrest the signature of an Indian 
treaty? ; 

But Texas annexation will perpetuate slavery? 
To me its probable consequences seem the very re- 
verse of this. The impression is becoming general, 
that it would speedily drain off a large portion of 
the slave population of the northern slave States; 
and aid in effecting, what modern abolitionism has re- 
tarded, the peaceful and gradual emancipation of 
slaves in Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and then in other States. But there is yet another 
view to be taken of it. Slavery, like monarchy, 
isatemporary evil. It will disappear, as all tem- 
porary evils must disappear, so soon as it becomes, 
and is generally felt to be, commercially unprofita- 
ble. We are rapidly nearing that point. The grow- 
ing density of population and consequent increasing 
competition in manual labor, is driving us, year by 
year, towards it. And as it is gradually reached, 
in the several States; as the day arrives when a 
slave becomes a negative quantity in the market; 
when his master shall desire, by emancipation, to 
free himself from an incumbrance; in that day, 
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whither shall the negro gö? Aré his frierds wise, 
in desiring to have the United States herlimed in on 
the southwest? in wishing to see a foreign, it might 
be a hostile Power, interposed between us and 
Mexico? If there be for the liberated African a 
path of deliverance and a place of refuge beyond; 
that path Hes though ‘Texas; that. place of refage, 
where the sun suits his blood and the institutions 
recognize the equal rights ef his color; is to be 
fotind in Mexico, in Guatemala and the States 
farther South. Shut him out from, these—and aye 
you not, by that very act, virtually prolonging his 
bondage? R ; 

Slavery is not the true difficulty: In rèplyisg to 
the arguments of the abolitionists, we are Hot at the 
bottom of the question. We have not penetrated 
to the depths of the opposition against annexation. 
We have not yet touched the argument, the strongest, 
thé deepest-scated in the minds of its opponents. 
Late indicatinis distinctly reveal it tous. In the 
columns of the leading Metropolitan Whig jour- 
nal—the most moderate and resptctéd orgaii of the 
party—in the leader of the National Intelligencer; 
under date the 13th December last, I find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Deprecating any extension of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States beyond its present limits as an evil, in itself of 
great magnitude; protesting against it, under any circum- 
stances, for the sake of the interests of the States of the 
Union, beth old and new, which are, in our opinion, deeply 
involved in it; yet if in any form, &e.” 

I pray you to note that. I ask you to observe 
distinctly how the matter stands. It avails not to 
argue, with our opponents, the question of right to 
annex. Itis idle to substantiate to them, from the 
pages of international law or the dictates of com- 
mon sense, the legal independence of Texas. These 
outworks carried, there ig a barrier beyond; tower- 
ing far above them; standing untouched, if they 
were levelled to the ground. It is not an extension 
of our national domain on its southwestern frontier, 
it is AINY extension, which our opponents depre- 
cate. It is not Texas, as such, they reject; they 
would reject equally a country in any other latitude, 

eopled by any other race, bearing any other name.. 
They protest not against annexation, for that it may 
increase and perpetuate slavery; they protest against 
it, as in 1803 they protested against the purchase of 
Louisiana, “under ANY circumstances.” 

Is the whig party wrong in this, their great objec- 
tion? 4s whigs, I am not prepared to usaert that 


they are. 

ome, in the heyday of her power, added pro- 
vince to province; and this extension of her terri- 
tory but seemed to hasten her decline and fall. 
The mad ambition of Alexander sufficed to conquer 
half a world; yet, within a year after his death, 
the overgrown empire purchased by the blood of 
mil¥ens fell to pieces, it seemed, from its own 
weight. Are these to be held as beacon lights for 
us, In the present juncture? If ours be a govern- 
ment like that of Rome under the empire, like that 
of the Macedonian conqueror, undoubtedly yes. If 
it is fated gradually to approach such a character, 
still, undoubtedly yes. Or if, like Mexico, we are 
at last to settle down upon Centralism; if the rights 
of the States are to be stolen piecemeal, and the 
central power here invested with their spoils; if 
this city of Washington is to dispense, as did the 
mistress of the world from her seven hills, all laws 
to govern our land; nay, without proceeding so far, 
if all doubtful powers in the constitution are to be 
assumed as lawful; if the sphere of federal legisla- 
tion is to be gradually increased; if we are to inter- 
fere with commerce, favoring under the name of 
protection, one section of our country, by taxing 
the industry of another; if, closely connected with 
our government, there is to be a central money 
power, stronger in these days, and therefore more 
dangerous to liberty, than a standing army; if the 
checks which the wisdom of- revolutionary days in- 
corporated in our constitution, to arrest the 
hot haste of party, in its flush of power,—if 
these restricting checks are to be swept away; 
in a word, if the progress of our federal policy is 
to be from the less to the more of legislation;. then 
reject Texas, abandon Oregon, add not, by treaty 

one acre more of Indian lands. Nay! if such is to 
be our future course, this Union is far too large al- 
ready; it ought never to have been permitted to 
overpass the Alleghanies. : 

But will such be the progress. of legislation 
among us’. Ought it to be? In following out, from 
age to age, the story of the ceaseless struggle be- 
tween the privileges of the few and the rights of the 


many, forth from every page, blazoned on the ex- 
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perience of every nation, shines forth the great 
truth, that overmuch legislation has been the curse 
of mankind; and that law has become (alas! how 
few the exceptions !) a weapon of aggression rather 
than an egis of defence. 
the protection of government has been overpaid for 
by its intermeddlings; and that the people might 
well, in the words of the Cynic philosopher, tell the 
Alexanders of the world, that the only favor they 
asked of them was—to stand out of their sunshine! 

Men are not wise and good enough to dispense 
with law: Would that they were! Government, 
like medicine, is to us a necessary evil. There is 
such a thing as the despotism of anarchy; and a 
king is not indispensable to a reign of terror. The 

ractical question is, how many of the Sibylline 
caves of legislation we may safely burn, yet leave 
the remainder more valuable than was the entire 
code. 

From the fate of past delusions we may determine 
the trendings of future reform. When a miner 
sinks his shaft ard strikes a productive vein of ore, 
itis hig practice first to follew it so ray as to observe 
its leading direction: then; emergiig to the surface, 
with that obs¢#vation for his guide, he sinks, at re- 
mote distances, other shafts, confident that he will 
again avrive at the object. of his search. So with 
the rich and hidden lodes that ‘stretch away into the 
great mine of Progressive Improvement. Guided 
by an observation of their past course, we may pre- 
dict where an after generation will find them. 

But the principle of- progress in legislation has 
hitherto been from tiie more to the less. If we 
coniparé tlie statutes and constitutions of Republi- 
ean America witli (he laws of Monarchical Europe, 
it may surprise us to discover, low much of the dif- 
ference between theni consists—in omissions. And 
of the after-thought of revolutionary law-givers—of 
the thirteen articles that form the amendments to the 
federal constitution—nine, at least, are of a negative 
or restrictive character; circumscribing, within nar- 
rower limits, the province of legislation. So in old- 
er countries and in former ages. All the important 
provisions of Magna Charta are prohibitory. A 
freeman shall not lose picperty or life by the mon- 
arch’s decision; a traveller shali xo! be prevented 
from leaving the kingdom or returning to it at pleas- 
ure; the King’s servants shall not arbitrarily seize 
the property of his subjects. Even the minor priv- 
ileges secured at Runnemede are of a similar stamp; 
as witness one, characteristic of those times, namely, 
that a baron’s widow shall not be compelled to 
marry, if she prefer to remain single. So again of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, called by Blackstone “that 
second Magna Charta and stable bulwark of liber- 
ty,” of which the provision is, in substance, that a 
man shall not be confined in prison on mere suspi- 
cion. All of these were rude efforts to narrow down 
the sphere of government. And still, even in later 
years, the same principle prevails. Throughout 
Kurope,—but especially in England, that half-liberal 
mother of republics—religion and the press have for 
centuries been struggling against the interference of 
Jaw; with partial, but positive success. And com- 
merce, if at some distance, has been gradually fol- 
lowing their footsteps. All proceed in one diree- 
tion; all tend to one goal. 

From such facts the inference is, that in our re- 
public, as elsewhere, we shall gradually govern less; 
that the province of our federal legislation will con- 
tract as our territory expands. If it does—and that 
it will the past may vouch—safely, yes, most bene- 
ficially may this Union and its blessings spread over 
the entire continent of North America; each inde- 
pendent State secure in its own separate sovereignty, 
and but increasing by its accession, the wealth, the 
power, and the safety of the Great Confederacy. 

i shall notice yet another objection. It is, that 
annexation brings, in its train, the scourge of war; 
while by refusing to annex, we obtain, surely and 
permanently, the blessings of peace. Let us sift 
this matter a little. : 

Two paths are open before us. The one, to- de- 
clare, as most righteously we may, the legal inde- 
pendence of Texas; to act boldly on that declara- 
tion; to accept, what not a government in Europe, if 
similarly situated, would dream of refusing, the 
proposition twice already made to us, that we 
should receive again Texas within our borders; and 
then—as all men and all nations must, be their con- 
duct ever so scrupulous—to abide the consequences, 
The other—ah, that, we shall be told, is the path of 
safety and of peace! At its entrance, it may be; 
many a path of danger and of death has a fair and 
pleasant entrance. Let us look tothe end. Say 
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As we read, we feel, that ' 


‘Have we a right to notice them? Isuppose 
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that we reject Texas, and leave her and Mexico to 
settle their quarrel. Very well. By so doing, we 
sooth the insolence of Mexico, and quiet the jeal- 
ousy of England. That is satisfactory. England 
makes a free-trade treaty with Texas; extending 
over that republic.(as the phrase now is) her “Pro- 
tectorate.” Let that pass! Mexico, relieved from 
all apprehension of interference from us, proceeds to 
carry into effect the inhuman threats she has lately 
made against our Texian neighbors. Is that te 
pass, too? Before we enter this same path of peace, 
let us look a little in advance, and settle, which is 
our way out. Mexico has formally, publicly, offi- 
cially warned the ‘l'exians to evacuate their country; 
and declares, that, if they refuse, every one who 
shall be guilty of the crime of being found anywhere 
in Texas three miles from her western frontier, shall 
be put to death. Is that, in this nineteenth century 
incredible? It is true. Witness the “Orders of 
General Woll,” as officially communicated to thie 
House by our Secretary of State, carrying out the 
provisions of Santa Anna’s decree of June 17; a 
decree, which forbids all quarter to the Texians, un- 
der penaliy, to the officers non-complying, of the 
loas of their commissions. Here is the blaek rec- 
ord: 


‘ORDERS OF GENERAL WOLL. 


UCHEADQUARTERS OF THE AxMy OF THE NORTH, 
Mier, June 20, 1844, 
uJ, Adrian Woll, General of Brigade, &c., make known:— 

“I, The armistice agreed on with the department of Texas 
having expired, and the war being, in consequence, recom- 
menced against the inhabitants of the department, all com- 
munication with it ceases. 

“9, Every individual of whatever condition, who may 
contravene the provisions of the preceding article, shall be 
regarded as a traitor, and shall receive the punishment pre- 
scribed in article 45, title 10, treatise 8, of the articles of 
war. 

“3, Every individual who may be found -at a distance of 
one leagtie from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be 
regurded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor of his country; 
and, after a summary military trial, shall receive the above 
punishment. 

“4. Every individual who may be comprehended within 
the provisions of the preceding article, and. may be rash 
enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the 
Supreme Government, shail be pursued, until taken or put 
to death.” 


The orders are plain as language can make them. 
The crime is being found in Texas. Every individual 
from the fact of his being so found, is to be held and 
deemed to be a “traitor of his country;” and, as such, 
monstrous as it may seem! all—for there is no dis- 
tinction, no exception made or hinted at—-EVERY 
human being there found, is, after summary mil- 
itary trial, to suffer a traitor’s death! 

In comfortably pursuing our path of peace and of 
safety, these “Orders” meet our eye. Are we to pass 
them by? To notice them might breed a quarrel. 
. ) enext 

uestion will be, whether we have a right to fire on 
the pirate’s flag, or to thwart his good pleasure, 
when he bids his victims walk the lank, and con- 
signs them to a watery grave. But, if needs be, we 
may find proof, that the law of nations does, in some 
cases—and this is one—permit us to follow the dic- 
tates of mercy and justice. 

In every civil war, as has been already shown 
from Vattel, international law requires both parties 
to “observe the common laws of war, the maxims 
of humanity, moderation and honor.” What are 
these laws? Let Vattel inform us. 

“Onan enemy’s submitting and haying down his arms, 
wecannot with justice take away his life. Thus, in a bat- 
tle, quarter is given to those whe lay down their arms; and, 
in asiege, a garrison offering to capitulate are never to be 
refused their lives.°—Vattel, Baok iii., chap. 8. 

“Wemen, children, feeble old men, and sick persons, 
some under the description of enemies; and we have certain 
rights over them, inasmuch as they belong to the nation 
with which we are at war. But they are enemies, who 
make no resistance; and consequently we have no right to 
maltreat their persons, much less to take away their lives. 
This is so plain a maxim of justice and humanity, that, at 
present, every nation inthe least degree civilized acquiesces 
in it."— Thid. f ; 

“It was a dreadful error of antiquity, a most unjust and 
savage claim, to assume a right of putting prisoners of war 
to death, even by the hand of the executioner. More just 
and humane principles have, long since, been adopted.” 
Bid. 


But Mexico, we may be told, only threatens this 
flagrant violation of the law of nations. The threat 
is itself illegal. What we may not do, neither are 
we permitted to threaten. Says Vattel: 

«whatever advantage you may promise yourself from an 

awful proceeding, that will not warrant yon in the nse 
gi Phe menace of an unjust punishment is unjust in 

elf; it is an insult and an injury.” —Boek iii., chap. 8. 


But the threat is idle, it has been said; merely 
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thé bloodshed on the plains of Goliad had a voice; 
if the walls of the Alame could speak; would they 
vouch for it, that’ Mexico. is too tenderhearted to 
keep her word? The treaty of capitulation’ with 
oor Fannin was formally drawn up and signed by 
Both “Mexican and Texian officers; yet the morning 
of Palm Sunday saw four hundred disarmed men 
marched out and shot down, like beeves in a 
. slaughter-house. S 
tified in deciding what will be. _ : 

But still, if these threatened crimes are committed 
by- Mexico, where do we find warrant to interpose 
and arrest them? That, too, shall be forthcoming. 
It would be strange if it could not be- found. Of 
what use.is a law without a penalty? Of what 
avail the law of nations, if nations are not-authoriz- 
ed to see it obeyed! So decides Vattel: 

“The laws of natural society are of such importance to 
the safety of all the States, that, if the custom ounce prevailed 
oftrampling them under foot, no nation could flatter her- 
self with: the hope of preserving her national independence, 
and enjoying domestic tranquillity. * * * “All nations 
have therefore a right to resort to forcible means for the pur 
pose ef repressing any one particular nation who openly vig- 
lates the laws of the society which nature has established be- 
tween them, or who directly attacks the welfare and safety 
ofthat socicty.”--Pattel, Prelim. p. Ixiv. 

Here, then, we have the law and its application. 
Mexico has openly violated, and declared her pur- 
pose, inaggravated form, again openly to violate, 
the holiest laws of civilized society. By so doing 
she justifies us in resorting to force for the -purpose 
of repressing her. Shall we do so? It is not 
always expedient to avail ourselves of a right 
Weare. not bound to become the Don Quix- 
otes ofthe age, and sally forth to redress 
all. the grievances of the civilized world. ‘That has 
never, so far, been the policy of our country. 
Greece.and Poland had more or less of our sympa- 
thy, and that was all. We assumed not to decide 
on the British doings in Affghanistan, or to judge 
the conduct of the opium war against China. But 
Texas is onr next neighbor, and was once under our 
il as guardianship. We are, to employ the law 
P 


rase In its strictest sense, her nearest friend. To 
us, if to any nation upon earth, she has aright to 
look for succor and protection. Shall we forsake 
her now? 

If such be our decision, it behooves us, as pru- 
dent men, fully to digest our plan; and trace it to its 
final consequences. | 

: Say that we remain inactive and neutral, and suf- 
fex things to take their course. What happens 
Conquer Texas Mexico cannot; but invade her she 
may; present appearances indicate she will. Just at 


this moment, indeed, Mexico is embroiled at home. ` 


But.her civil wars are ever of short duration. And 
to Texas it matters ‘little which of the barbarians 
triumph. They have both, like Hannibal at the 
altar, sworn eternal enmity to her. They vie with 
each other in protestations of zeal. Death and de- 
struction to the Texians!—that, even now, is the 
theme of every despatch, the burden of every proc- 
lamation. The victor, be he Paredes or Santa An- 
na, is pledged to carry. out, without delay, in all-its 
barbarity, the menaced invasion. To sustain and 
give brilliancy to newly-gotten power, he must re- 
deem his ‘pledge. Imagine the sequel! The Rio 
Bravo is crossed. Another league, and a rufian 
soldiery—their swords yet wet with the blood of 
their countrymen—enter the doomed land. Must I 
call up before you the scenes that are to ensue? 
Cruel, at best, and terrible, is the trade of war! But 
a war of extermination! A war, where the eye 
pities not where the sword spares not where 
the command is, to save alive none that breathe! 
Conquerors, even in the flush of victory, have wept 
over a field of battle, where the strong man died, 
his weapon in his hand, the frown of defiance yet 
anfaded from his brow. But a field of slaughter, 
indiscriminate slaughter, slaughter of the defence- 
less, the unresisting!—a field, where mingle, defiled 
in-dust and gore, the white locks of venerable age 
and the fair soft hair of unoffending childhood! 
Think—think what it is—this carnage of a nation, 
without distinction of age, of condition—there is 
yet more—of SEX !—Do you remember the words 
of the Dramatist? 


. "Phe man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save In the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
‘Whom *twere base flattery to call a coward!” 


And # is woman—it is that gentle being whom 
the desert lion himself is said to pity and to spare— 
i@the young mother—her infant charge sheltered 
Hex-arms~it-is the wife and mother, fleeing to 
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tto intimidate; too horrible to be fulfilled. If | 


From what-has been we are jus- ` 
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rescue her person from the pollution of a brutal 
banditry—to save the child of her bosom from their 
murderous steel—it is even she, to adopt, in all 
their cold official atrocity, the words of the decree 
of blood, who, if she be ‘rash enough to fly’—at 
the sight of this approaching horde of assassins— 
is to be “pursued until taken or put to death!»— 

—And what then? The report of these deeds of 
crime and shame is to come to us across the Sabine. 
The story of each succeeding brutality is to sink 
down, in all its damning details, into the hearts of 
our people. The South, with her fiery pulse and her 
hot chivalry, is to hear it. The West, with her 
fearless spirit and her quick sympathies, is to hear 
it. The North—yes, the North, less quickly roused, 
yet bearing, under her snow, a warm heart of pity— 
is to hear it. And, when the shadow of these 
deeds of darkness has settled down, like a pall over 
the entire land, I ask it yet again, what then?—It 
is no concern of ours. Eet them perish »— Will 
that be the language—that the spirit—of young 
America? I—but her adopted chili even I dare, 
in this, to answer for her. No, no, a thousand 
times, no! We may turn over here the leaves of 
musty volumes; we may quote black-letter within 
these walls, in proof, that it is our bounden duty to 
stand passively by, without an effort to save, with- 
out a protest to avert, and see our brethren of Tex- 
as, their wives and their little ones, butchered before 
our eyes. See if the People wiil not make the case 
theirown! We have not yet,in this hemisphere, 
reached the age of placid indifference. A nation’s 
early youth, like man’s, is full of warm and gener- 
ous impulse. You will see it! Mark what the de- 
cision of this nation willbe! That we have a right 
to interfere? I tell you, no!—other than that 
will be her language—that we have no right 
to hold back! There is a law more holy, far 
more imperative, than the law of the statute 
hook—the unwritten Jaw of the human heart 
—that law, which taught the Samaritan that he 
was the neighbor of him who fell among thieves. 
And that law, speaking from the hearts of a young 
and noble people, will declare to us, that if we pass 


by on the other side and abandon our neighbors of | 


Texas to their fate, ours is the crime, ours the scan- 
dal, ours, before the world, the shame! And so it 
is! When we sit tamely down under threats like 
these—when mercy and courage are so quenched 
within us, that we suffer, unprotested, outrage thus 
infamous on the law of nature and of nations—out- 
rage, we are expressly told, that is to spread its 
crimson stain even to our very borders—then let our 
fair national escutcheon trail, shame-stained, in the 
dust; we are not worthy to give its broad folds to 
the free and gentle breeze of Heaven! 

I speak warmly, sir. I feel warmly. Who may 


touch on subjects like that with a quiet pulse? Yet | 


do I place my confidence in an appeal to sober judg- 
ment, not to hasty passion. I but ask you, to look 
into the future, before you act. That is the part of 
wisdom. lbutask you, to examine, step by step, 
the issue of the policy which the friends of peace at 
any price would have us pursue. Iask you to re- 
flect, whether, in taking those steps, we shall be 
sustained by those who sent us here. I put to you 
the question: will our constituents be satisfied, in the 
present attitude of Mexico, with apathetic inaction, 
tame indifference, stoical neutrality? Each one 
must answer that question for himself. I can but 
say, that itis not my judgment of our people. I 
have found them neither cold nor passionless. And 
they must be bath, if they demanded not, that now, 
even at the threshold of these menaced atrocities, 
while yet the assassin’s sword is undrawn, their 
government should interpose (as it has interposed) 
in the name of outraged humanity, in the name of 
Violated law, its solemn protest against them. Should 
that protest be effectual, well; our interpostion will 
have averted murder and preserved peace: but 
should it prove unavailing, and the butchery, in very 
deed, proceed, the spirit of our fathers must be 
dead within us, if we gradge our treasure or our 
blood, whenever both may be needed, to arrest 
Mexican barbarity. 


My conclusions are, then: that itis both wise and 
lawful to accede to the wishes of Texas, and incor- 
porate that country into our Union; and that, till 
that incorporation is consummated, it isour duty to 
protest, and, if need be, to protect Texas, against 
all violations of international law, with which she 
has been menaced. The custom of nations permits 
this course; our national honor demands it. Bold- 
ness and plain dealing, chastened by prudent fore- 
sight, are a nation’s best resource against foreign en- 
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encroachment; her surest means to avert the calami- 
ties of war. Boldly, then, and without reserve, let 
us meet this question. Let us annex Texas at 
once. The liberal portion of the world will ap- 
prove, the rest will acquiesce; and, in ten years, the 
wonder will be, not that Texas has settled quietly 
down into an integral portion of our confederacy; 
but that men should ever have been found, so blind 
to the interests of their country, as to oppose her 
annexation: : 


SPEECH OF MR. DEAN, 
OF OHIO, 


Inthe House of Representatives, Junuary 10, IB45---On 
the joint resolutions for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. 


Mr. DEAN addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuammanx: Ihave never risen to address the 
committee when I felt so Jittle confidence in my own 
ability to do justice to the subject under considera- 
tion as I doat this time. I look upon this question 
as one among the most important that has ever been 
submitted to an American Congress. It is no less 
than the question of annexing to this Union an en- 
tire, free, independent and sovereign State; and it is 
not the matter alone that is involved in the contro- 
versy, but whether we possess the constitutional pow- 
er to annex a foreign, independent State to this 
Union. This, sir, is the great question, and, in my 
humble opinion, the only question of magnitude ine 
volved. Sir, it is the first time that Congress h 
been called upon, since our political existence as 
nation, to exercise and determine its co 
power upon a question like this. It therefore be- 


a 
utational 


| comes us as statesmen, holding as we do in our 


hands the destiny of a nation, to give to this subject 
that calm and detiberate investigation which its im- 
portance demands. And whilst 1 admit the binding 


l obligations of the co: stitution as paramount, pre- 


scribing rules which 1 will not violate, and sewing 
bounds beyond which I will not Knowingly pass, 
yet I hold itto he my duty, and the duty of every 
statesman, whenever a subject involving the 


H Fae of constitutional power is presented for my 


etermination, to come up boldly to the point, and 
assume the responsibility of exercising all the pow- 
er conferred by the constitution that may be neces- 
sary to determine correctly the matter in contro- 
versy. 

A question like this, so new in its character, and 
which must be so important in its result, whether 
decided for or against the proposition, ought to re- 
ceive at the hands of this committee that thorough 


j; and searching investigation which is necessary sat- 


isfactorily to elucidate every point involved in the 
controversy. 

There are three important considerations involved 
in this question; all of which must be decided in 
the affirmative before I shall be willing to give it 
my suppport. > 

First: Has Congress the constitutional power to 
admit Texas into this Union? Secondly: Has Texas 
the power, and is she willing, to become one of the 


| States of this Union? And thirdly: Is it expedient 


and desirable on our part to form the connection? 

I will now, sir, briefly as 1 can, examine these 
propositions. 

First, then, as to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over this subject. ‘Phe 3d section of the 
4th article of the constitution declares that “new 
States may be admitted by Congress into the 
Union.” Here, then, is the broad power without 
restriction, and as plain as language can make it, 
conferred upon Congress by the constitution, to 
admit new States into the Union. In giving to this 
grant of power its proper construction, 1 think it 
unnecessary to go back to an examination of the 
various views and opinions presented and enter- 
tained by the framers of the constitution on this 
subject. They have given us this preserihed rule as 
the result of their deliberate judgment, embracing 
and defining the exact power which they were wil- 
ling to confer upon Congress; and hence, sir, we are 
compelled to give to this rule that construction 
which is warranted by its language. 

No mañ can, I think, with propriety give to this 
power the construction that Congress can admit no 
new States into this Union, except from territory 
already acquired, and within the prescribed limits of 
the Union. There is no such exception to be ford 
in the constitution. Its language is general, and 
embraces territory out of which new States may be 
formed and admitted, as well without as within the 
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limits of the Union. Sucha construction therefore 
as is contended for by the adversaries of this meas- 
ure is not only unwarranted, but at war with the 
plain import and meaning of the language used in 
the constitution. And yet this exception must be 
added to the constitution, if the construction contend- 
ed for by the gentlemen opposed to this measure 
shall prevail. In giving to the constitution its true 
construction, we must be as careful not to improper- 
ly restrict its powers as we should be not to im- 
properly enlarge them. It appears to me, sir, that 
there is no room for the most subtle logician to cavil 
on the construction of so plain a proposition. For 
my part, I have no doubt but that the constitution 
confers upon us full and ample power to admit new 
States into this Union from territory lying either 
within or without its limits; but it is contended by 
many that, if the constitution confers the power on 
Congress to admit new States into the Union formed 
of territory lying without the limits or jurisdiction 
of our country, it does not necessarily give to Con- 
gress the power to acquire the territory out of which 
such new States may be formed; and that no such 
power giving Congress authority to acquire territo- 
ry can be found in the provisions of the constitution. 
This, I think, is making a distinction with- 
out a difference; for, by the act of admission, 
Congress acquires all the rights of sovereignty 
over the new State that she now possesses over any 
of the States already in the Union; and as to the 
title to the soil, Congress can ‘make such conditions 
and restrictions as it may think poper to agree upon 
at the time of admission. This has always been 
done, and the power never doubted, on the admis- 
sion of new States into this Union. But there is an- 
other power granted by the constitution, which has 
a direct application to the subject now before the 
committee. The last clause of the 8th section of the 
ist article of the constitution, declares that Con- 
gress shall have power ‘‘to make all laws that shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
constitution in the government of the United States, 
or in any, department or officer thereof.”. Now, if 
the power,to acquire territory be necessary and proper 
to be exercised by Congress, in order to carry into 
effect the power specially conferred—that is to ad- 
mit new States into the Union—then Congress has 
the constitutional power to acquire territory by com- 
pact. 

There are but three modes of acquiring foreign 
territory, and they are by conquest, by discovery, 
and by treaty. The exercise of the two first pow- 
ers are conferred alone on Congress, and can be sanc- 
tioned by no other power known to the constitution; 
hence Congress may acquire territory by either of 
these modes, out of which new States may be form- 
ed and admitted into this Union. Congress may 
also make a compact, as | have before shown, with 
a State, at the time of its admission into the Union, 
by which she may acquire the right which she 
would possess provided the territory out of which 
such State was formed had been acquired previous- 
ly to such admission. It is, however, contended by 
some, that this power to acquire new territory is, by 
the constitution, conferred solely on the treaty-making 
power. To show the fallacy of this argument, it is 
only necessary to state that the treaty-making power 
has no right to make conquests, or order discover- 
ies to be made. Jt must, I think, be admitted by all, 
that these powers alone belong to Congress. But 
l admit that territory may be acquired by the treaty- 
making power; yetit does not necessarily follow 
that Congress has no right to acquire territory by 
compact. By the second section of the second arti- 
cle of the constitution, it is simply declared that the 
“President shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 

rovided two-thirds of the senators present concur.” 
Terc, then, there is no power specially conferred by 
the constitution on the trcaty-making power to ac- 
quire territory; but, because territories may be 
properly the subject of a treaty, it is therefore in- 
cidental to, and necessarily inferred from, the spe- 
cial power granted. And yet, however plain this 
proposition may seem to us at this day, the history 
of our country shows that Thomas Jefferson, one 
of the most profound statesmen that ever adorned 
our country, and one of the ablest expounders of 
. the constitution, was led to doubt the constitutional 
power of the President and Senate. to. acquire new 
territory, because the power to do the specific act 
was not granted in the constitution. The first ex- 
ercise of this treaty-making power was in: the pur- 
chase of the territory of Louisiana, by which we 
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acquired that tract of country west of the Missis- 
sippi, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
49th degree of north latitude, and extending west, 
embracing this very territory of Texas, which we 
are now endeavoring to reannex to our country. 
The exercise of this power to acquire territory by 
treaty was at that time bitterly opposed by the whole 
federal party. They not only denounced it as un- 
constitutional, but they boldly avowed it as a just 
cause to dissolve the Union; and, as the old maxim, 
“once a federalist always a federalist,” will be found 
true, we must eXxpeét their opposition to this meas- 
ure. 

But, notwithstanding the opposition of the fed- 
eral party on that occasion, and their predictians of 
such fearful consequences to our country, if the 
treaty-making power should be exercised by pur- 
chasing a foreign territory and annexing it to our 
country, the democratic party, alike regardless 
of their opposition and their threats, proceeded to 
exercise the power by purchasing that territory and 
annexing it to the Union; and the judgment of an 
enlightened and impartial country hag been pro- 
nounced in favor of both the constitutionality and 
the wisdom of the measure; and I have no hesita- 
tion in believing that if we go on and annex Texas 
to this Union the judgment of this nation, when it 
comes to be pronouriced upon this subject, will ap- 
prove of koth the constitutionality and the wisdom 
of this measure. 

The learned gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Sam- 
PLE] who had just taken his seat, has gone back 
and read the opinions of those who framed the con- 
stitution, to show that the correct construction of 
that instrament required that the new States should 
be formed out of territory already within the bounds 
ofthe Union; but there is nothing to warrant this 
construction. There was nothing to limit the con- 
stitutional power of Congress over the admission of 
new States into this Union. The gentleman had 
said that we were a peaceful government; that we 
had no desire to acquire territory, and that our 
safety: consisted in restricting ourselves to territory 
now within the bounds of this Union. Why, had 

the gentleman forgotten the whole history of our 
country? Did he not know that, from the land- 
ing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, our march 
in acquiring territory had been onward? that 
in unfurling the banner of liberty, and in- 
cribing upon its broad folds those principles of uni- 
versal liberty and equality, elevated and sustained by 
an enlightened philanthropy, they had created a power 
more potent than that of armies, and before which the 
nations of this continent have, and will continue to 
give way, until they shall be united under the same 
banner, and bound together by the same bond, 
created by the genius of our free institutions? No 
nation bordering upon us can withstand the influ- 
ence of this principle of enlightened liberty; for no 
sooner do they come within its influence, than therr 
old habits, manners, customs, laws, and forms of 
government give way, and there is no safety for 
them but to amalgamate with us, or flee beyond its 
power. Under these principles—though I regret to 
say, sometimes backed by the sword—we have been 
a trespassing, progressive, though a peaceful peo- 
ple; assuming territories bordering upon us, and, as 
as far as we have gone, we have driven before us 
every nation of the aborigines. Where were the 
red men of the forest, who once hunted their game 
upon the mountains of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire? upon the plains of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island? and upon the territories now occupied by 
the other States?) They have been driven out tribe 
by tribe, progressing as our march had been onward, 
until we had (peacefully, according to the gentle- 
man’s notions) driven all the native races beyond the 
eastern shores of the Mississippi. And I think that 
our same peaceful march will be onward until we 
reach the shores of the Pacific. 

Ifthe gentleman thinks it bad policy to extend 
the ‘area of freedom” by annexing Texas, what will 


be his position when the question of Oregon—of | 


annexing that immense country by extending the 
area of freedom to the shores of the Pacific—shall be 
brought before us? Will he adhere to his same sel- 
fish views, and oppose the annexation of that fine 
country because it wil enlarge the area of freedom, 
and perhaps disturb our peaceful relations with a 
foreign power which is now holding it against right 


| 


and in violation of every peaceful rule? The Brit- 
ish claim upon that territory, like the claim of 
Mexico upon Texas, is without the shadow ofa 
right. Oregon is ours; we have acquired it by dis- 
covery; and if an attempt shall be made to deprive 
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us of it, we will possess bylaw, peaceably if we 
can, but forcibly if we must. We will find means, loo, 
by which we may aéquite it without the aid of that 
party which has- ever been opposed to extending 
the area of freedom, and has ever been arrayed 
against the interests of this country whenever a 
great national question has come up for our deter- 
mination. If we ever annex Oregon it will have 
to be done by those who are now endeavoring to 
annex Texas. It will be by the democratic party. 
Her standard bearer must take the front, and no 
foreign enemies or domestic foes shall prevent us 
from planting it on the shores of the Pacific. "We 
must expect to see the whole cohorts of federalism, 
under the name of whigs, rallying in opposition to 
that measure, as they are now found in opposition to 
this one, 

They wiilno doubt make other pretensions undey 
the false profession of patriotism, by which they 
will oppose that measure as they now do this. 
Their fertile inventions will get up some plausible 
pretence, by which they will attempt to baffle and 
defeat the will and wishes of the nation on that sub- 
ject. They have done it thus far in every step that 
we have taken to extend our laws over that territo- 
ry;and we may expect, whenever that queation 
shall come up, that they will meet us with their 
united opposition at the threshold. This we must 
be prepared for, and I have no fear, on that question, 
that there will be the shrinking back or faltering of 
a single democrat. There will be no constitutional 
difficulties in the way, no doubts as to the expedi- 
ency of the measure; but the democrats will all 
uniie in extending our laws over that territory, and 
annexing her to. this Union. : 

1 wish that we could unite with equal unanimity 
on the question now before the committee. For m 
part, I can see no constitutional difficulties in ad- 
mitting Texas either as a State or Territory; but I am 
frank to admit that I am opposed to the policy of 
admitting her as a State, unless Iowa shall be 
brought in side by side, in order to keep_ the politi- 
cal power equally balanced, as it now is, in the other 
branch of the legislature. There are various other 
reasons why I would not admit her at- this 
time as a State, but I think this alone sufficient. 
But I can see no possible objection to admitting 
her asa Territory; and among all the plans yet pre- 
sented, the one reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, which admits Texas as a Territory, 
meets my decided preference. I shall give itmy 
cordial support. Texas has agreed to this measure; 
and in meeting her upon it, we have the assurance 
that she will abide by it; but if we go to makin 
new projects, with new conditions, I doubt muc 
whether she will accede to them. At all events, I 
look upon this as the best plan yet presented; and I 
admonish the friends of this measure not to catch at 
every new-fangled scheme that may be presented; 
for if they do, they will find that it will serve to dis- 
tract and divide, rather than unite, and will, in the 
end, entirely defeat the measure. 

There is something novel in the argument of the 
gentleman from Indiana, who observed, in his re- 
marks, that the power to acquire territory was the 
main power, and that the power to admit States into 
this Union was an incidental power, as conferred b 
the constitution. The constitution had, in the broad- 
est and clearest language, conferred upon Congress 
the power to admit new States into this Union. Now 
if there could be a construction given to the constitu- 
tion, if there could be a position assumed which was 
necessary to exercise incidental powers in order to 
carry out the powers conferred by the constitution, 
it was in this very instance; for unless the inciden- 
tal power was exercised, it is not possible to admit 
new States into the Union, unless from territory 
already acquired. 

Here, when the constitution has conferred the 
power in express language, and when it cannot 
be exercised without the aid of the incidental power, 
the adversaries of this measure pretend that they 
cannot feel themselves justified in giving the power 
that construction; but they have no paras in 
finding a constitutional power by umplication, when- 
ever it becomes necessary to carry any of their 
measures into execution. They have no difficulty 
in finding constitutional power by implication, to 
create a United States bank, although there is no- 
where, within the provisions of the constitution, any 
specific power granted by which they can infer the 
incidental power to create a United States bank, or 
which shall make it necessary and proper to creste a 
United States bank, in order to exercise that power. 

It has been justly observed that, in the history of 
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yar jes in 3 this country we should always find 
Ha old federal. or whig party (as itis now called) 


arrayed ‘against-every measuré which. promised to 


advanice, the honor, the interest, or the glory of the 
nation.. Yet it was strange, but it was nevertheless 


true, that this party was never found on the side of : 


its country, but was always opposed to every meas- 
ure that. was dictated by patriotism, or recommend- 
ed by sound considerations of national policy. They 
never forgot the old prejudices to which they were 
wedded, and they clung to their bigoted and illiberal 
doctrines with the tenacity that the miser clings to 
his gold. Go back to the question of the acquisition 
of Louisiana—one of the greatest strokes of national 
policy which our history records, and the whole of 
“the cohorts of federalism—from Georgia to Maine— 
would be found to be arrayed against it; 
they. not only” resisted it by 1 
they..threatened a dissolution of the Union. It 
was no longer ago than yesterday that a pamphlet 
was laid on my table, coming from that part of the 
Union (New England) which the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. C. B. Sarrs] lauded so highly, which: 
held the same doctrines and reiterated the same 
threats in case of the annexation of Texas. | fully 
concur with the gentleman in everything he has 
said of the revolutionary patriots of Massachusetts; 
. but when I come to look at her degenerate sons, I 
cannot. but regret that, in so many’ of them, the 
Spirit of. the revolution—the spirit that animated 
their fathers at Bunker Hill and Lexington—was 
wanting. ‘Yes, this pamphlet (put out, I suppose, to 
delude the credulous and alarm the weak) breathed 
the: fiercest denunciations against those who were 
for annexing Texas to the United States, and threat- 
ened disunion if that measure was accomplished. 
Though every party in the Union now applauded 
Mr. Jefferson for the acquisition of Louisiana, 
which was denounced in 1803 as much as the acqui- 
sition.of Texas is now, yet when a measure of the 


same character is under consideration, the same fac- | 


tious opposition, the same party spirit, and the same 
treasonable threats were resorted to shat in 1803 
characterized the conduct of the federal party. But 
notwithstanding this opposition, and these threats of 
disunion and disorganization, the democratic party 
in this House, I feel assured, will stand up in this 


cage, as they ever have done, for the interest, the | 


honor, and the glory of our common country. I 
know that our adversaries will denounce this meas- 
ure, as they did the acquisition of Louisiana. I 
know, too, that they will denounce the taking pos- 
session of Oregon, though no one was so hardy as 
to say that the country was not ours; but they will 
find. their opposition in vain, for Oregon is, and 
must be, a part of our Union, and I hope ‘Texas 
will be also. All this federal opposition we must 
expect; and I hope that every democrat on this floor 
will be ready to meet it with that rebuke which it 
deserves. x 

. From the view which I have been able to take of 
this subject, I can see no constitutional objection to 
the admission of Texas into this Union; and if it 
he.as free from all others as from this, I think there 
willbe no difficulty in consummating this measure. 
I, will, therefore, us next in order, examine into the 


ability of Texas, and see if she is capable and com- | 


petent to form the connection proposed; and if 80, 
whether she is willing to enter into it at this time. 
On this branch of the subject I have observed that 
there is a great diversity `of opinion. I know that 
there are some gentlemen who contend that we 
must have the consent of Mexico before we can 
annex Texas to. the United States, without giving 
just cause of complaint, if not of war, on the part 
of Mexico against us, and making us obnoxious to 
the charge of violating the laws of „nations, as now 
understood and acknowledged by the enlightened 
nations of the earth. If this were so, it would well 
become us to pause before we take a step that may 
involve us in such fearful responsibilities, and. sub- 
ject us to the charge of acting in bad faith towards 
a neighboring nation with whom we are on terms 
of friendship; but I apprehend that no such objec- 
tions can at this time be successfully taken against 
our right to acquire Texas with her consent. Iam 
aware that those objections were made last spring 
„by a distinguished northern statesman, [Mr. Van 
Buren,] and by other gentlemen whose opinions 

- areentitled 10 great weight; but I must say that I 
`: did-then, as I do now, differ entirely with them on 
; subject; and; if evidence of public opinion 
ford any'criterion by which we may be gov- 
we have it disclosed, in the strongest terms, 
inst the opinions entertained by those gentlemen, 


argument, but : 
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in the result `of the last presidential election. In 
that contest, we all know that this subject was put 
in issue, and made one of the great points on which 
the democracy rallied, and against which was com- 
bined the united force of the whole whig party. It 
was then known that Texas was willing and anx- 
ious to annex herself to’ this Union; and the great 
and almost only objection raised against her admis- 
sion was the want of power on her part to form the 
connection. 
Mr. Van Buren for the nomination of President by 
the Baltimore convention was owing entirely 
to the views he entertained on this subject; and 
I think it equally clear that Mr. Polk owes his 
nomination and subsequent election in a great 
measure to his well known and expressed opinions 
in favor of the right of Texas to dispose of herself 
as she might think. proper. We are not, therefore, 
ata loss, or left in the dark, as to the opinion form- 
ed by this nation on. this question; and although I 
admit that public opinion, when hastily formed, can- 
not always be relied on with safety, yet when the 
intelligent people of this country have had time and 
opportunity, as in this case, to give toany subject a 
fair and full investigation, their opinions are certainly 
entitled to great weight. And in all matters of great 
national policy, where public opinion has indicated the 
course which a representative should pursue. It would 
at least be safe to yield obedience to that opinion; 
and more especially in a case like this, where it has 
correctly settled both the power and the policy we 
are bound, by the highest obligations to our consti- 
tuents, to see that there will is fully and fairly car- 
ried out. But let us for a moment look at Texas as 
she is. We find her invested with all the attributes 
of sovercignty, making treaties and forming com- 
mercial relations with most of the powerful nations 
of the earth, and doing aH other acts and things 
which a sovereign and independent nation can do. 
She has at all times successfully resisted the attacks 
of Mexico, and at no time since 1834 has she been 
subjected to the power of Mexico. In fact, she 
never has been, except by her own consent. In 
1824, when she united with the Mexican confed- 
eracy in asserting their independence against Spain, 
and in adopting a form of government and consti- 
tution by which they should be governed, she was 
willing to abide by that compact, and be governed 
by its rules; but when that constitution wus over- 
thrown, and an ecclesiastical and military despotism 
erected upon its ruins, with the tyrant Santa Anna 
at its head, she was, by the Jaw of nations and the 
law of common justice, absolved from all connec- 
tions with the Mexican confederacy, and had a 
right, without the consent of Mexico, to assume for 
herself such form of government as she might think 
proper to aeons and any attempt on the part of 
Mexico to reduce her to subjection was a vio- 


laws of nations. There is yet another reason why 
Mexico has no rightful claim upon the territory of 
Texas; and thatis, that Texas had asserted and 
established her independence long before Spain, 
the original sovereign of that country, had acknowl- 
edged the independence of Mexico;‘and, consequent- 
. ly, if any power has a claim upon her it is Spain, 
and not Mexico. So far, then, as I have been 
able to look into the history of this country, 
the claim set up by Mexico against Texas is 
not only unfounded, but unsupported either by 
principles of natural justice, or by the laws of na- 
tions. Texas has, in fact, been completely inde- 
pendent of Mexico since 1836; and has been so re- 
garded and treated by the independent nations of 
the world. 
The victory achieved by the gallant Texians in 
the great battle of San J acinto—-by which the Mexi- 
can power was overthrown’ in Texas, their armies 
routed and captured, together with their military 
chieftain—has, I think, forever settled this question 
in favor of Texian independence. Since that period 
Mexico has never attempted to conquer Texas ex- 
cept by manifestoes, and forays of small plundering 
parties, exhibiting alike her imbecility and savage 
arbarity, and total inability to carry on the war in 
any manner recognised by ihe laws of nations. 
~ Texas at this time is more firmly estab- 
lished in her independence, and more stable in her 
form of government than Mexico. She has estab- 
lished a well-organised form of government, regu- 
lated by a constitution and laws, which show her 
possessed of moral powers, and governed by an en- 
lightened policy, well calculated to give efficiency to 
her actions and permanency to her political insti- 
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tutions, Whilst Mexican, withouta well-settled form 


I have no doubt but that the defeat of |! 


lation of ber natural rights, and unwarranted by the | 
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of government, torn by dissensions and convulsed 
by rebellions, is yetin a state of semi-barharism, 
with hardly public virtue or public power cnough to 
hold her together as a government, or to make her 
respected as'a nation. Mexico is infinitely inferi- 
or to Texas in every requisite which constitutes an 
independent nation; and I will venture to predict, it 
Texas shall not be annexed to this Union, and 
Mexico shall persist in carrying on her barbarous 
and predatory warfare upon Texas, it will be but 
ashort time before the banners of the lone star 
of Texas will wave proudly and triumphantly over 
the capital of Mexico. But I think it unnecessary 
to pursue this subject any further. I believe that 


» -there are but few now who would be willing to say 


that the consent of Mexico is a necessary prelim- 
inary, since the power of the Mexican usurper— 
through whose treachery and all-grasping ambition 
this pilfering and murderous war has been carried 
on has been overthrown, his army disbanded, and 
himself banished fromthe country. There is then, 
I think, no doubt as to the power of Texas toan- 
nex herself to this Union; and I think there is as 
little doubt but that she is willing to form the con- 
nection. We know that a vote of her citizens has 
once been taken on this subject and decided by a 
large mojority in favor of annexing themselves to 
this Union; and since that time, propositions from 
her government have been frequently madc to the 
same effect. We know, too, that a treaty has re- 
cently been entered into by her properly constitu- 
ted authorities, which required only the sanction of 
our Senate to consummate the annexation, and we 
have not since heard of any change or alteration of 
her opinion upon this subject. From all these facts 
there can be little or no doubt but that she is still 
ready and willing to form the connection. If my 
view of this subject be right, we have the constitu- 
tional power to annex Texas either as a State or 
Territory; and Texas has not only the ability of 
disposing of herself by forming an alliance with us, 
but is ready and willing to doso. The only re- 
maining question then to be disposed of is that of 
the expediency of this measure; and this I appre- 
hend is too obvious to require much ofan argument 
to satisfy all of its propriety. 

On this branch of the question, I was not a little 
surprised to hear_ the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs characterize this 
measure as a local sectional question, calculated in 
its operations peculiarly to benefit the South. It it 
were so, I can assure that honorable gentleman as 
well as the other friends of this measure, that it 
should never receive my support. But 1 dissent 
entirely from him in his views upon this subject. 
I look upon it as a great national question, benefiting 
alike the North and the West, as well as the South; 
but even if it should, incidentally, confer greater ad- 
vantages on the South tha on other sections of the 
Union, it by no means follows that it is local or sec- 
tional in its character. All great measures of na- 
tional policy will in the nature of things, in this wide 
spread country, with her diversity of climate, of soil, 
and of pursuits, be more or less local in its opera- 
tion, and more beneficial to one portion of the Union 
than another; and because it is se, is no reason for 
making it a sectional or local question. The hon- 
orable gentleman, in support of his argument to 
show that questions localin their character should 
be submitted to the determination of those whose 
interests are affected by them, referred to the treaty 
made in 1842, by whicha valuable portion of our 
territory was ceded to a foreign power, by and with 
the consent of those interested in the transaction, and 
that the other portions of the Union did not inter- 
fere, because they thought it local in its character. 
Without, however, at all likening the question 
now before the committee to the one referred to, I 
am free to say, if this question is as obnoxious to 
censure as that was, I hope and trust that it will 
never receive the sanction of this committee. Such 
a transaction as that should never be cited as author- 
ity to support, but to condemn any measure that 
may have its impress or its likeness upon it. It is 
no great compliment to those who stood silently by 
and witnessed, without resistance, that disgraceful 
surrender of our country’s rights. What induced 
this government to give the Yankees $300,000 for 
the dastardly privilege of relinquishing about 5,000,- 
080 of acres of our acknowledged territory to the 
British government I cannot say; but [ know that 
the transaction was viewed with the deepest indigna- 
tion by the American people, and that the disgrace 
and infamy of it would never be forgotten! 

I know that the enemies of this measure are anx- 
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ious to stigmatise it as a local, southern, and slavery u 
question; and if it be so—if these principles are 
paramount in this question—they will, in my opin- 
ion, give it its death-blow. I regret exceedingly the 
course taken by a distinguished gentleman’ at the 
other end of the avenue, (Mr. Calhoun,) in regard 
to this question, and the tendency of that course to 
weaken and injure the cause in which he has dis- 
played so much zeal; for if he succeed in establish- 
ing the fact of its local and sectional character, he 
will have made out a case, above all others, best cal- 
culated to defeat this measure. But I shall not be 
led to oppose a measure, right in itself because its 
friends have attempted to sustain it by injudicious 
arguments. I shall exercise my own Judgment 
upon the subject, and give my support that direction 
which I may think its merits deserve. 

In looking over the map of this country, I see that 
it stretches from latitude 26, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
to. the 42d degree of north latitude, and extending 
east and west on an average of about five hundred 
miles—embracing all the varieties of climate and soil, 
from the sunny and fertile regions of the South, 
where cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar are raised in 
greater abundance, and with less labor, than in any 
section of our Union, to the higher country of the 
North, where the soil and climate are adapted to the 
raising of grains and all other necessaries of life— 
uniting the productions of the tropical and tem- 
perate climates more perfectly than any section of 
our country, and which, I think, makes it of inesti- 
mable value to this Union. This country possesses 
all the means of internal wealth to as great an ex- 
tent as any other on this continent. She has large 
and navigable rivers intersecting and fertilising eve- 
ry part of the country. Her immense public do- 
main in many parts is covered by extensive forests 
of live-oak, (the most valuable timber in the world,) 
and her bays and harbors are said to be the best in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

This fine country was once ours. It was acquired 
by Mr. Jefferson in the purchase of Louisiana in 
1803, and was, by the treaty of 1819, ceded by us 
to Spain; and since that period, every succeeding 
administration in this country has made ineffectual 
efforts, both with Spain and Mexico, (which have 
each in their turn lad claim to Texas,) for a retro- 
cession to this country of Texas. MiĦions have 
been offered by this government, both to Spain and 
Mexico, for the purpose of procuring their title to 
Texas; and I know of no one subject in this coun- 
try in which the great body of the people have been 
so unanimous as they have been in the desire to ac- 
quire this territory. If either Spain or Mexico 
had ceded this country to us when they had the 
right to do so, there would have been no objection or 
complaint heard from any quarter. But now, since 
Texas has obtained her independence, and possesses 
fully the powerto make tf€ cession, which has herc- 
tofore been sought for so earnestly by our govern- 
ment, alarge party in this country, for the first time, 
raise the objection, and are unwilling to receive at the 
hand of Texas—that country which they have so 
earnestly sought to obtain when held by other pow- 
ers. By the treaty of 1803 Texas became ours; 
and, once being ours, I deny that the treaty-making 
power had any right to transfer it to any other gov- 
ernment. That power, if it exists atall, belongs to 
Congress, and not to the treaty-making power. ‘The 
Texians, therefore, having once been citizens of this 
Union, it gives them a strong claim, if not a legal 
right, to be again admitted to their lost political 
rights by annexing themselves to this Union. 

How Is it possible that gentlemen can consider 
the annexation of such a country as this to ours as 
sectional in its character, is more than I can con- 
ceive. The greatest portion of this fine country is 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and sugar; and while these articles shall be, 
as they now are, the staple commodities of the 
world, and sought after at high rates, it will not 
only make the planting business lucrative to all who 
may embark in it, but it will open a market for the 
surplus productions of the free States; thus combin- 
ing and making the interest to be derived from it 
general and alike beneficial to every portion of the 
Union. ; 

The planter will pursue that business alone, be- 
cause it will be for his interest; and he will procure 
the necessaries and conveniences of life from other 
sources, The inviting climate and soil -of Texa” 
hold out such inducements to the enterprising, that 
it cannot fail of soon being a populous and. thickly- 
settled country; and pursuing, as most of her citi- 
zens will, the planting interests, it will open to the 


eastern manufecturer, and to the northern and west- 
ern agriculturists, one of the finest markets in the 
world for their surplus productions.. From the 
geographical position of this country its southern 
section must forever be devoted to the planting in- 
terest, and those bogs and swamps so dismally 
depicted by the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. J. R. Inexrsoi,} will, by the 
the art of cultivation, become the richest and most 
fertile lands on this continent, and will be more 
sought after than any other by the shrewd planter, 
as yiclding the richest rewards for his labor. And 
whilst those staple articles, the products of this 
country, shall be sought after in all parts of the 
world’ as they now are, this country, if added 
to ours, will furnish an extensive home market 
for all the surplus products of the free States, and 
will, in my humble opinion, in process of time be- 
come more valuable to the commercial interests of 
the free States than any other section of the world. 

Looking at this country, then, in this light, and 
viewing it with the sordid eye of avarice, we find 
thatit holds out strong and bencficial inducements 
to all the industrial pursuits of this country. Our 
commerce will be enlarged, and our revenues in- 
creased; our manufactures will be furnished a home 
market for their merchandise; our agriculturist will 
find a market for the surplus productions of bis soil, 
and the enterprising settler will find a vast domain 
of the richest soil offered on the most reasonable 
terms. The acquisition of Texas will bring count- 
less millions to this country, which must inevitably 
be lost to our citizens if we neglect the golden op- 
oprortunity now offered of annexing her to the 

nion. 

But, sir, aside from those considerations, 1 feel 
that a higher and nobler principle is involved in this 
question than the paltry consideration of dollars and 
cents. It is the principal of philanthropy. The 
principle that brings up our fellow-men upon a level 
with ourselves. Confers upon him the rights of 
freemen, and invests him with all the attributes of 
sovereignty conferred by the free institutions of this 
country. I will inform those gentlemen who talk 
so loudy in faver of republican institutions, and so 
sneeringly of the idea of enlarging the ‘area of free- 
dom,” that my: notions of philanthrophy are not 
bound by their narrow views. One of the strongest 
inducements with me to annex Texas is, that we 
may extend the blessings of civil, and political, and 
religious liberty which we enjoy. And let me tell 
gentlemen on the other side, that the march of free 
prineiples will keep pace with the march of mind— 
that their course is onward, and cannot be arrested 
until every nation on this continent shall be made 
to partake of the benefits and blessings of a republi- 
can form of government. 

Į am anxious to go on and add State to State; and 
it requires no great stretch of the imagination to an- 
ticipate not only the annexation of Texas and Ore- 
gon, but of every nation on this continent, from the 
polar regions of the north to its extreme southern 
limits. The light of liberty and the power of free- 
dom must be felt by all the nations on this conti- 
nent; and they will yet rise in their majesty and 
shake off the shackles which have bound them, and 
assume the rank which it was intended they should 
occupy by nature, and by nature’s God. 

There are other minor questions which J should 
be glad to discuss if I had time to do so, but I can 
barely give them a passing notice. The debt of 
Texas, which by the terms of the treaty we are bound 
to assume, amounts to about ten millions of dollars. 
This is the extent of our responsibility; and it is esti- 
mated by those who ought to know that the actual 
debt will fall greatly short of this sum. But it is 
claimed by the opponents of this measure that the 
debt of Texas is double that amount, and as we 
have received all their public property, we are in 
honor and moral honesty bound to pay them, let the 
amount be what it may. Well, admitting it is so, 
we shall, I think, still be the gainer by the bargain. 
For we shall receive of her rising of one hundred 

and thirty-six millions of acres of land, and 
some of it of the best quality; beesides, her forts, 
her navy, and all other property belonging to the gov- 
ernment; which, at any fair valuation, would be 
worth far more than the amount of the Texas debt as 
claimed by the adversaries of this measure. But 
this is not all, the revenue to be derived from her 
commerce will, in a few years, add more to our 
treasury than the whole amount of the debt; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that I believe the whole 
debt of Texas can be paid off from this source alone 
in Jess than ten years. Ño far, then, as the question 


of debt is concerned, I think that it constitutes no 


valid objection to this measure. f . 
There is also the question of slavery involved in 
this subject, in which many gentlemen 6n this floor, 
and elsewhere, take a deep interest. l know that 
the opposition on this point is severe and bitter among 
a large class of our citizens, and especially among the 
whigsand abolitionists; but I think thatitis afalse phi- 
lanthropy that leads them on this point to oppose this 
measure; and as I feel no disposition to dodge this 
question, or avoid any responsibility which may be 
attached to it, I am disposed to meet it fairly, and to 
give my views upon it, so far as my limited time 
will permit. I have always looked upon the insti- 
tution of slavery as morally wrong, and should be 
glad to see it abolished throughout the word. I 
am no convert to the late school of political phi- 
losophy which teaches that slavery is a domestic 
blessing and a public good! Bur still I would not 
be willing to abandon a great public measure be- 
cause this evil is connected with it; and more espe- 
cially when I can see in the operation of this meas- 
ure the only practicable means by which slavery 
may be restricted, and which may ultimately 
abolish it in many of the northern slave States. 
Slavery is already established throughout Texas; 
and, by admitting her into the Union, it cannot en- 
large the boundaries of that institution, but will, as I 
believe, restrict it, by drawing off the black popula- 
tion from Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and Del- 
aware, where their services are admitted to be of 
little value to that country, where they will be of 
more value, and where the labor of the black man 
cannot be dispensed with; for I believe that it is 
now a well ascertained fact that the low, rich cot- 
ton and sugar lands of Texas can be cultivated 
only by the blacks, and consequently their labor is 
indispensable to the planter, whilst the farmer of 
the northern slave States finds the slave a burden 
upon his hands rather than a source of profit, and 
will for this, if for no other reason, seek the first 
opportunity of getting rid of such an incumbrance. 
I cannot, therefore, see that slavery is any objection 
to our admitting Texas as a territory. 1t certainly 
cannot in any manner contribute to enlarge that in- 
stitution in the aggiegate, but it may be the means 
of vastly restricting it, not only in the manner be- 
fore alluded to, but it will give us the power, when- 
ever we admit any portion of her into the Union as 
a State, to restrict slavery from such parts as we 
may think proper. I do not believe that the moral 
principle involved in this question is considered half 
as important, even by those who make so much 
ado about it, as its political effect. If the admission 
of Texas were to give no politcal power, there 
would be no objection to it on the score of slavery. 
This, I think, will ultimately be ascertained to con~- 
stitute the only strong ground of opposition to this 
measure. It is the fear that it will give that interest 
the political ascendency in the councils of the na- 
tion; and were it to have this effect, it would become 
a matter of very grave importance in a political 
point of view, and one that might well demand the 
opposition of the free States. The poliucal power 
of the States, on this subject, is now equally bal- 
anced in one branch of the legislature, and ought to 
remain so, unless changed by those inevitable laws 
of population which is now rapidly thinning the 
black race m many of the slaveholding States, 
which bids fair to bring about that result, and, if 
this measure should be consummated, will inevita- 
bly make them free States. ‘I'herc is, therefore, no 
possible reason to fear that the slave interest will 
ever permanently gain a numerical ascendency in 
either branch of Congress or in the Union; 
for, if Texas should be admitted, the vast 
territories belonging to us north of the Missouri 
compromise line, and far more extensive than Texas, 
will beyond all doubt be settled as rapidly, and 
be prepared to be admitted as new States into this 
Union as soon as Texas. Oregon, too, is ours; and 
lying as it does north of the Missouri compromise 
line, must, when admitted, come into this Union as 
free States. From this view of the case, [can see 
no danger to be apprehended from this measure of 
giving the southern interest an undue ascendency in 
any branch or department of the govervment, 
Slavery is now sanctioned throughout the whole 
territory of Texas; and we know from the history 
of this slave subject that free blacks are not, and 
will not, be permitted, to any great extent, to reside 
or remain free in slave States. Owing to this fact, 
and surrounded as the States which tolerate slavery 
now aré, with Texas on the one side, and the free 
States on the other, mostof which will not receive, 
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much. more encourage this kind of population, 
there. is no outlet. for the free blacks, or for those 
who would be otherwise manumitted by their phi- 
lanthropic masters, without encountering dificul- 
ties more ongrous than to remain in their present 
condition. i , ‘ 

‘But, ‘sir, if you annex Texas to this Union, you 
will open a passage for the free blacks to a country 
where this race will be received on equal terms with 
the rest of the citizens, and where no prejudice is 
entertained against this class. You will, by- this 
act, do more to free the black race, and to break the 
fetters. which now bind the slave, than any measure 
which has yet been adopted in this country. It 
therefore calls loudly, not only upon the philanthro- 
pist, but upon all those whose sympathies and ten- 
der consciences are on the side of the slave, to give 
to this ‘measure all their sid, as its accomplishment 
will’ be the harbinger of peace and freedom to 
many a slave, who, without it, will be compelled 
forever to remain in bondage. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOLMES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, January 14, 1845— 
On the propositions for the annexation of Texas 
to the Union. 


Mr. HOLMES said that, on a question like the 

resent, so novel in its inception, so complicated in 
its details, so vast in.its proportions, so mighty in 
its results, he should endeavor, as far as in him lay, 
to discard all sectional considerations, all party bias, 
all: unkindness and uncharitableness, and rise at 
once to the height of this great argument. Great 
indeed it was. Wess, now an independent and ri- 
sing republic, disenthralled from the embarrass- 
ments and difficulties consequent upon her struggle 
for freedom, presented herself before the national 
legislature, and called upon its members, in a spirit 
of affection and of regard to common principles, to 
be united with us in-the league and covenant of 
States, and to be embraced within the family of na- 
tions. 

This was a national, not a sectional, question. It 

was a question large and wide as that empire which 
its decision was to influence, not for the present on- 
ly, but for all time. 
_' To this complexion (said Mr. H.) it must come 
at last.. Annexation or rejection, now and for 
ever. On that point, he would lay down this prop- 
osition, and, while he announced, he begged the at- 
tention of each and all whose hearts palpitated with 
the love of union and the desire of preserving this 
confederated republic. The proposition was this: 

Annexation or rejection will be salvation or de- 
straction—to whom? To the north Atlantic States, 
to the States of New England, and to the whole 
manufacturing community. The South, Mr. H. 
acknowledged, had likewise her destinies wound up 
with the question. This is no narrow view, but 
wide as the entire scope and verge of all our nation- 
al interests. If there was any truth in the doc- 
trine that a result was the effect of a chain of 
causes, the removal of those causes would withdraw 
the result. : 

He‘ would be able tó prove wite mathematical 
precision that the flourishing condition of New Eng- 
land: must cease, or be greatly impaired, by reject- 
ing Texas. Let us inquire what had imparted to 
New England such vast riches and such potentiality 
of acquiring wealth? The causes are to be found in 
this government, which subjects the commerce of 


the entire country to the action of a majority—the | 


action of that majority which, under constructive 
powers, has swept within its circle the manage- 
ment and control of the industry of the States!—the 
process of legislation by which the rich products of 
the South are made tributary to the North—the car- 
rying trade between the different sections monopo- 
lized—and the great market of twenty millions of 
peoyle, extending over this land, shut to the ex- 
changes of southern staples, and opened only to 
articles of nortern industry. Yes, this forcing pro- 
cess has wrought out this great result for the North. 
Look at the facts. New England had no staples by 
which to command the trade of Europe; her scanty 
supply of grain does not suffice to feed her own pop- 
ulation; her shoes, hats, brooms, and cloths are not 
wanted in England or on the continent; her fisheries 
are partial; and yet she exhibits to world a distinct 


confederacy of States, of peculiar habits and man- 


| Derg; richin commerce, in tonnage, in manufacto- 
: thes} drawing from Europe and Asia whatever lux- 
demands; and, demanding from the South and 
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‘West whatever tribute she deems proper to impose. 
By the magic of federal legislation, southern staples 
bécome her property; western luxuriance is trans- 
ferred to her territory; her stony fields have become 
Hesperian gardens; and the rude huts, where once 
duel her fishermen, have expanded into palaces. 
But let the sons of New England, tu whose eyes 
“knowledge hath unfolded her ample page, rich 
with the spoils of time,” reflect, that Palmyra once 
was, and now is not. Let them go to the desert and 
learn wisdom. Causes are continually in motion to 
produce crises, and a series of crises in the revolutions 
of times involve epochs. Intelligence is continually 
devising new modes of acquisition—enterprise ex- 
ploring new regions——trade, which to-day traver- 
ses the desert, to-morrow launches on the ocean. 
The Red sea, by its naviga’ion, supersedes the car- 
avans of the desert—the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Lope transferred to Portugal the commerce 
and grandeur of Venice—new nations have risen 
up in various periods, and, like vampires, exhaust- 
ed the blood ofthe most flourishing empires. Let 
not the lesson be lost on New England. She stands 
now in relation to this country and Europe, exact- 
ly in the position which Palmyra stood to the east- 
ern and western countries of the old continent. A 
small trading spot, on a few acres of palm trees, be- 
came the mart of exchanges for the rich products of 
the East, and the more substantial wares of the 
West. The costly spices, and beautiful silks, and 
rich perfumes of Asia, were sold by her agency to 
the countries of the Levant, and were exchanged for 
the useful products of the Mediterranean soils. She 
had the carrying trade, became the factor of distant 
portions of the earth, amassed wealth, astonished 
nations, contended even for empire with the empire 
ofthe western world. Where now her magnifi- 
cence? Departed as the grandeur of Babylon. Sol- 
itude reigns on her palms. Why? Why? New 
routes of trade were opened, new nations arose, 
new combinations were formed. Let New Eng- 
land beware. She is now rich, because she finds 
stimulus to her industry, employment for her chil- 
dren, derived from the cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
of the South; because a large market in this coun- 
ny is subjectedto her control and her regulation. 


r tonnage conveys these staples, and brings again | 


to her shores the rich exchanges. 

By laws enacted for her special benefit, she mo- 
nopolizes the entire navigation between the several 
States of this republic. No competition is permit- 
ted to the Swedish, and Danish, and Hanseatic nav- 
igators. The entire transit from Nova Scotia to 
New Orleans is hers. She fixes the rates; she regu- 
lates the terms. The entire valley of the Mis- 
sissippi is tributary to her enterprise and her indus- 
try. Theexuberant products of the West are ex- 
changed for her articles. She makes every thing 
which ministers to the necessities, or comforts, or 
luxuries of the farmer or hunter beyond the Blue 
Ridge. TheSouth, the Southwest, the States be- 
yond the Ohio, are all her customers; and, under the 
existing state of things, are as much compelled to 
pay her tribute, to pour their wealth into her lap, 
as were once the Egyptian and African provinces 
into that of Rome. With a domestictonnage equal 
to our whole foreign; with the command of a regu- 
lar market, daily expanding as new societies or new 
States grow up amougstus; with abundant markets 
of cheap purchase for all she wants, and adequate 
demand for all she makes; is it strange that, under 
the operation ofa system which gives her, untaxed, 
the raw materials of the hats, and shoes, and cloth- 
ing, and cutlery, with which she supplies this whole 
coniinent—whose every man, woman and child is 
taxed at her bidding—is it at all strange that New 
England and the middle Atlantic States should 
grow and prosper, and vie with the rich marts of 
the old continent? That her Boston should kecome 
a Florence, with more than Medicean magnificence? 
That her sons should be clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day? That Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island should have converted 
their hamlets into towns, and their villages into 
cities? That their sons should be continually stim- 
ulated to enterprise; their days given up to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, and their nights spent in costly 
saloons, amidst the glitter of lights and the swell of 
voluptuous music? The staid garb of the pimgrim 
exchanged for the costly mantle of the nobleman; 
the simple beverage of the apple for the rich juices 
of the grape; their spare Sabine feasts for rich 
repasts which Lucullus might have envied? 
These, all these, are New England’s. Is 
she prepared to relinquish such varied, such 


numerous blessings? Is she yet tired of the pomp 
and vanities of life, and, having found them vexa- 
tious, willing and anxious to return to the good old 
days of the Puritans? Ifso, the opportunity is now 
offered her. Reject Texas, and all her gorgeous 
palaces, her cloud-capt towns, will fade like an un- 
substantial vision. The change in the tale of Mirza, 
when he turned from gazing on the golden seas and 
happy islands of the blessed, and beheld only the 
plains of Bagdad, with camels, sheep, and oxen 
grazing on them, will not be more complete than 
that of the children of New England when they be- 
hold their own soil, after the rejection of Texas. 

Let her, before it is too late, remember what she 
once was. When colonies, the New England 
States were poor; but no sooner had they formed a 
connection with the South, than a new spirit moved 
over her Jand. She soon put forth the tender buds 
of hope, the next day blossomed, and now she 
wears her blushing honors thick upon her; but there 
may yet come a frost, a chilling frost, to kill her 
roots, and then she would fall. 

if England could come into the markets of this 
country with articles free of duty, what would be 
the condition of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware? The tenacity with which 
these States adhere to the restrictive policy, at the 
expense of justice and the impoverishment of the 
once rich South, sufficiently attest what they think 
would be that condition. Now, sir, (said Mr. H.,) 
ĮI undertake to show that if Texas be not annexed, 
England will come into our markets, certainly of 
that portion west of the mountains; and we must at 
once decide whether we shall permit this to happen. 
Texas is young, ardent, anxious to be joined in 
union with the country from which it was severed. 
But she has pride; and if not without wisdom, will, 
upon rejection, avail herself of the mighty advanta- 
ges offered her by a great and most wealthy nation. 
Mr. H. knew, fon information not gathered here, 
but from England direct, that Lord’ Aberdeen 
had made to the Texian authorities the most lib- 
eral and advantageous offers. He will concede 
to them a guaranty of their independence, their 
entire control over the subject of slavery, and admit 
duty free their staples. Hle is anxious for them to 
remain a distinct nation, and requires in return only 
an entrepot in Texas for British goods at low du- 
ties. Let Texas, indignant at your rejection, grant 
that entrepot; let the woollens and cottons, and coal 
and iron, and silks and wines, and carriages and fur- 
niture, and shoes and hats and hosiery, which Eng- 
land either produces or purchases with her manufac- 
tures, be entered duty free in Texas, and the pro- 
ducers of like articles in this country will find not 
only the Texian market pass from them, but even 
the markets of the entire West. Yes, let Texas, 
whose heart now warms towards you with the con- 
sciousness of kindred blood—whose people yet turn 
towards this country as thg Persian turns towards 
the rising sun, with holy aspirations, be again spurn- 
ed from your embrace, accept the proffers of Eng- 
land, place her seal and signature to a reciprocal 
treaty; and that moment she springs forward like a 
young giant, full of hope and full of expectation, 
prepared to run a race of glorious compeution with 
every nation on this continent. 

Sir, (said Mr. H.,) it will not be Texas, it will be 
England that contests with your miners? and your 
manufacturers the golden prize. British capital and 
British labor will meet Yankee capital and labor up- 
on every farm, plantation, village, and city in the 
great West. The cotton of Texas will go to Eng- 
land free of duty, whilst the American cotton now 
pays a specific duty which amounts to 17 per cent. 
ad valorem. The cotton of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; the lead and copper of Missouri; the meats 
of the “Ohio States,” will pass into Texas and be 
exported as Texas produce in British shipping. 
‘Will this not seriously injure New England ton- 
nage? Will Maine and New Hampshire not suf- 
fer? But this is notall. In return for these west- 
ern articles thus shipped, all that the West requires 
for consumption, and receives from Europe as ex- 
change, will be entered in Texas at low duties. 
The Red river, which empties in the Mississippi, 
will be easily united by a canal with the Trinity riv. 
er, which disembogues in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Heavy goods can be easily floated up and down 
these streams, and undersell northern goods in eve- 


| ry western market. The lighter goods can easily 


be transported at cheap rates across the country into 
Arkansas and Missouri. The Indians on the back 
of these States have killed up the game, and are in- 
disposed for setiled life. They are admirable run- 
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ners, skilfal in eluding pursuit, and dexterous in 
passing swamps and rivers. They can be formed 
into bands of smugglers, such as transport French 
manufactures across the Pyrenees into Spain. The 
facilities of smuggling are at hand; and the disposi- 
tion of the people of the West to consume foreign 
goods will not be lessened by the increased prices 
which they will receive in Europe for their domestic 
products. What, then, will become of northern 
and eastern capital and labor? Your danger is not 
that you will lose the exuberant and increasing Tex- 
jan market, but that you will lose the entire western 
market. Should you reject Texas, you will be de- 

rived of a large number of consumers—you. will 
be cut off from her use of your navigation. Are 
you prepared for this? Let me advise the North to 
take counsel of their judgments, and not of their 
passions, on this important question; to pause be- 
fore they tempt the western people to prefer Man- 
chester goods to Lowell ealicoes. The difference of 
50 to 100 per cent. may make a difference in the 
choice of the article. Let Texas, immediately up- 
on rejection, close with Great Britain upon her offer 
of a reciprocity commercial treaty, and, my word 
for it, there will be many a New England vessel 
laid up to rot; many a spindle cease'to whirl; many 
a coal mine and iron foundry leftto mark the folly 
of this rejection; many a shoemaker converted into 
a day laborer, and many a hatter intoa New Eng- 
land fisherman. Mr. Webster has told us that 
French shoes would quickly supersede American, 
if admitted duty free or on low duties. Then noth- 
ing is more obvious than that the rejection of Texas 
will be injurious to New England, and its annexa- 
tion beneficial. 

But let us view the question upon the South. 
What is the present condition of the South? Al- 
ready the difficulty of exchanging her products for 
those of Europe has reduced this once flourishing 
portion of the Union to premature decay. For- 
merly we carried our slapies to Europe, and pur- 
chased. with them the articles of manufactures 
which this country needed. We grew cotton, 
which commanded the trade of the world; we took 
European fabrics or minerals, or wines, in exchange 
for this cotton, and were growing rich. The people 
of Europe could afford to purchase with exchange. 
Now you place so high a duty upon these goods 
that they cannot purchase unless with specie, “This 
compels the European merchant to give less for the 
cotton, precisely as his ability to sell the fabrics he 
makes from itis diminished; and the consequence 
is, that three times the cotton now grown produces 
less money than one-third formerly did; but the ex- 
penses of growing this cotton are increased three 
times. These greater expenses are to be deducted 
from the diminished price, and leave a very small 
net income to the planter. 

In South Carolina, the gross sales of her staples 
amounted, at one time, td@fifteen millions; the ex- 
pense of raising these staples amounted to five mil- 
lions, leaving a balance of ten millions. 

At present, under the restrictive system, South 
Carolina receives eight millions for her produce; 
the expenses are still five millions, and her net in- 
come is only three millions. But if you reject 
Texas the evil will be increased. Texas cottons 
will meet us in Liverpool with a discrimination of 
17 per cent. againstus. Tt must further cripple our 
resources. But the evil will not end here. The 
West will gct their supplies through Texas, and 
therefore the North will have no other market than 
the South; the South being compelled to pur- 
chase of her, because the transit of goods from 
Texas across the Mississippi, aud thence across 
the mountains, with ‘all the difficulties of the 
contraband trade, will render British or Texian 


goods as dear on the seacoast as northern 
goods. But, as the North will then have us in 


their power, they will sirive to balance the losses, 
as far as practicable, by levying further trib- 
ute upon us; and we of the South shall then pay 
higher prices for what we consume, and receive less 
prices for what we sell. We shall, indeed, become 
the shorn lamb, without any tempering of the north 
winds. 

Were not the consequences which he had thus 
depicted inevitable? And did gentlemen suppose 
that the South would stand by and see a new foreign 
State growing up by her side, raising the same sta- 
ples, but raising them under the advantage of 17 
per cent. in her favor? It was certain as the con- 
nection of cause and effect, that under sucha state 
of things the South must either join Texas or die. 

And what would be the position of the West? 
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Let it be remarked that he spoke now in reference 
to the Union at large, not as a party man; but if he 
was able to attain to it,as a patriot and a states- 
man. If Texas carried on free trade, could a cor- 
don of officers, like the cordon with which Bona- 


-parte guarded Spain, prevent our western people 


from availing themselves of the thousand channels 
of communication to get their goods down to the 
shores of the Gulf? Nothing could prevent it. And 
what must be the result on our western people? 
The trasmontane population would gradually be- 
come alienated from those residing on the northeast- 
erncoast. For there were few men who, acting In 
masses, were not drawn and_attached to each other 
by ties of mutual interest. Did gentlemen suppose 
that that vast and enterprising West, which starting 
originally at the foot of the Alleghanies, was already 
looking ‘across the dark stream of the Mississippi 
to the tranquil waters of the Pacific, would not have 
sagacity enough to perceive where their own inter- 
est lay? And would they not demand a sacrifice of 
the whole restrictive policy of this government, or 
clsé seek their own remedy in ajunction with Tex- 
as? Again, (Mr. H. said,) let the people of New 
England pause and reflect. 

And now, what remuined to the South? She must 
either join the West—if that mighty West would 
rise, and, shaking her invincible locks, should de- 
mand the overthrow of the protective policy—or 
else her people must depart, as did the children of 
Israel of old, with their wives and their little ones, 
and their man-servants and their maid-servants, and 
seek a refuge in distant climes; looking, sorrowfully 
indeed, upon the graves of their fathers, as with 
slow and measured steps they left the paternal dwel- 
ling; casting, itis true, one longing, lingering look 
behind; but, rather than further endure the oppres- 
sions ofa system in which they were but laboring 
for imperious masters, who mocked at their com- 
plaints and derided their remonstrances, they would 
prefer encountering the privations, the desert-march, 
in the hope of at last attaining the promised land. 

And now, if he had successfully known, as he 
thought he had, that it was the dircct interest of all 
portions of this country to see Texas annexed to 
the Union, how happened it that the proposal of 
such a measure was met on that floor with such 
great coolness? There was no statesman and no 
commercial man.at the North who must not sce, 
and did not see, the many obvious advantages which 
would arise lo this country from the proposed an- 
nexation. Yet they rejected so fair and promising 
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| gress” and the legislatures of both such States. The 


a prospect, because, forseoth, they beheld in their į 


way a constitutional barrier! A constitutional bar- 
rier? What! The North find constitutional diffi- 
culties, when it is known that the constitution—that 
instrument intended to be the rigid standard by 
which to measure our political conduct—had alrea- 
by become to the North a sort of sliding-scale, appli- 
cable to any purpose which it was their interest to 
effect? Was Texas to be laid down and measured 
by this scale? Yes, the constitution is applied, and 
the admission declared impossible. 

To listen to the gentleman who spoke yesterday, 


[Mr. Brixxernorr,] one would suppose that the | 


ghost of the already murdered constitution had ris- 
en, and stood before him like the spirit of Job, un- 
tilthe hairs upon his head stood up: “the gentle- 
man was frightened because he could not discern the 
form thereof.” Away with such fantacies! said 
Mr. H. No valid obstacle is presented by the 
constitution, either in its letter, or according to 
the construction it received from the high priests of 
construction. 

The constituiion declared that new States might 
be admitted by Congress into this Union; and he 
would be glad if his witty friend from Maryland 
[Mr. J. P. Kznxupy,] who yesterday quoted from 

‘Lub, would tell him whether, in that 


the Tale of the T 


testament of our fathers, the constitution, we did ! 


not find, totidem verbis not only, but totidem syllabis, 
the power to erect a new State. ~ 

Mr. H. thought Lord Peter couid find no diff- 
culty in discovering the power here. He would re- 
mind the gentleman from Maryland that there was 
a context as well as a text. Now let us look a little 
at that context; for, if there was any limitation in 
the admission of new States, it must be sought 
either in the nature of things, or in the residue of 


the clause whose words “admit new States.” What j 


limitations are there in the context? he asked. There 
are two. One was, that no “new State should be 
forrned within another State;” and the other was, 
“that no new State should be formed by uniting two 
States already existing, without the consent of Con. 


impossibility of admitting foreign States, if it exist- 
ed, did not rest on the words of the clause which- 
says States may be admitted, but must be sought 
in the fact that no such thing was in the mind 
of the framers as the admission of neighboring ter- 
ritory. 

Now, Mr. H. trusted that he could show that 
this very thing of admitting neighboring States was 
contemplated by the convention at the time this 
clause was inserted in the constitution; and, if it 
was, then the absence of restriction amounted to the 
grant of power. Mr. H. would show the fact in 
this way: Mr. Madison, in his commentary on the 
words of the constitution, before its adoption, de- 
clared that this clause was inserted in view of the 
admission of States formed from “neighboring terri- 
tory.” In addition to this authority, he was in pos- 
session of the writings of another great man of the 
past age—be meant Alexander | Hamilion—who, 
long before the admission either of Florida or Lou- 
isiana, and with that sagacity and forecast which 
distinguished his comprehensive and far-seeing 
mind, observed that we must remember our posi- 
tion, and must take advantage of favorable circum- 
stances as they should arise; that we must get pos- 
session of Florida; that we must obtain Louisiana, 
and “even wink farther South.” Thus the text, 
and then the constitutional context, both favored an- 
nexation. Thus objection, so far as regarded the 
words of the constitution, was vain, and equally 
vain, whether we looked to construction or to tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. H. would now present an argument which 
he had not yet advanced, and wi he ventured to 
mention not without some diffidence, in the presence 
ofso many enlightened lawyers. Jt was, that Tex- 
as had aright to come into this Union, with all the 
privileges and immunitics which appertained to her 
before she was severed from it. Fle put iton the 
law doctrine of “post iminium.” When a people, 
once united to a nation, had been dissevered from it 
without their consent, and become apart of a dif- 
ferent nation, if afterwards, either by her own act 
or the act of her allies, she extinguished the title 
in that other nation, she resumed, according to this 
doctrine of post limintum, her former position in 
the family from which she was dissevered, recover- 


‘ed all her former rights, accompanied with the 


liability to all her former burdens and obligations. 
Now, Texas had once been a part of Louisiana, 
and this was generally admitted; to deny it was to 
run into a series of negations against direct asser- 
tions of the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apnams,] of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Pinckney, 
and others. It was to controvert the treaty of St. 
lidefonso, and to negative our own act in the treaty 
of 1819. The position was admitted both by friends 
and foes. The friends of annexation admitted it for 
the reasons he had just given, and the foes of annex- 
ation admitted it by declaring that all the rights we 
had to Texas as a part of Louisiana were transfer- 
red to Spain by the treaty of 1819. 

By that treaty we did confer Texas on Spain as 
a quid pro quo. We certainly gave up a portion of 
territory to which we had aright, for another por- 
tion of territory which had been annexed to Spain. 
Now, if Texas had destroyed the tive of Spam to 
her territory, and by her own virtues and gallantry 
had achieved and- maintained her own independence, 
she might, on the principle of post liminiun, revert 
to us, with all the rights and privileges she had for- 
merly possessed. The cases of post liminiion were 
usually those of war, but here the principle ap- 
plied. 

On the whole, Mr. H. could not, in any as- 
pect of the question, perceive a constitutional difi- 
culty. 


Mr. H. had spoken of the treaty of 1819. Mr. 


‘Monroe had, at that time, been very anxious for the 


acquisition of Florida, because he thought he saw 
even then the spirit of anti-slavery already beginning 
to work, and viewed it as fraught with the most ter- 
rific wrath to the entire slaveholding interest; and 
he was persuaded that, unless we could succeed in 
getting Florida at that time, the opportunity would 
pass away, and we never should obtain itat all. His 
sagacity already saw that spirit at work which soon 
after manifested itself so fearfully in the memorable 
struggle of the Missouri question. He looked at 
the benefits of the acquisition as they were, and he 
yielded some fer the sake of securing others. He 
relinquished Texas, trusting to the elasticity of char- 
acter possessed by her people for their coming back 
into the Union. . 
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The treaty of 1819 had been censured. _ Mr. 
Holimes: said it was easy to censure; but this sad 
treaty received the assent of the whole Senate, and 

. of the House, not-officially expressed, with the dis- 
senting voice of but one public man, and” that man 
was Henry Clay. Mr. H. felt bound to mention 
the fact, that he might perform an act of jastice to 
the sagacity of a political opponent. But’ now the 
minds of gentlemen had suddenly awakened. They 
saw. the value of Texas; new visions of glory burst 
upon their aching sight, and they could safely cen? 


sure, a-treaty which, at the time it was ratified, re- | 


ceived the almost unanimous approbation . of all. 
Mr. H. did not blame, he did not think that its fra- 
mers were justly liable to censure; but he, taking 
advantage of the subsequent events, would re- 
Sortto thé doctrine of post Kminium, and would 
open his arms to receive back Texas asa long ab- 
sent child. 

But the constitutional objection was not the real 
cause of opposition; and let no southern man trust 
toany such idea. There was an under current; 
there was a maelstrom which, while it little appear- 
ed upon the surface, was absorbing whatever was 
dear and vital to the Sonth—which threatened to 
engulf our homes, our altars, our families, in one 
vast vortex.. The spirit of anti-slavery brooded 
over the waters; a spirit which, in the late presiden- 
tial election, had shown itself tobe a demon of no 


slight. proportions, but with thews and sinews to’ 


make parties tremble, and cause strong and brave 
men, even in this hall, to bow down and worship. 
A body of sixty-five thousand voters may well be 
called legion—holding the balance of parties in a 
country like this, and was-not to be disregarded. 
No northern man would run against its buckler 
without dread. Who had read the message of the 
new governor of New York, without discerning that 
even the empire chief shrinks back from opposing 
it. Elevated to a height from which he might have 
been expected to speak in tones imperial, he dares 
notannounce “that Texas was the issue in the late 
election.” It was, indeed, a strange message; that, 
amidst a multitude of words, like a multitude of 
counsellors, he found wisdom, and, like Polonius, 
discovered, in the midst of a most verbose com- 
munication, “that brevity was the soul of wit.” 
Our foreign relations are comprised in ten lines. 
Who that knows the capacious mind of that 
vernor, his acuteness, his talent, and his tact, 
oes not perceive that he foresces.a gathering storm 
in relation to the abolition vote on this Texas ques- 
tion, which, four years hence, may burst upon 
his aspiring head? “Ay, and he has communicated 
his fears to his followers in these halls—men who 
had come up here the avowed friends and advocates 
of Texas have blenched, and are now quailing bc- 
fore the vote of sixty-five thousand; fearful of lo- 
sing it in future contests for seats in this assembly, 
or other high places of the republic. And is it for 
rebuking this spirit of abolition, for boldly expo- 
Sing to the gaze of the world, “by the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear,” the true proportions of this fiend, 
that Mr. Calhoun has been so bitterly assailed in 
this House, and almost in the entire North? If, 
Cassandra-like, the voice of that great statesman be 
disregarded, if his prophecics be unheeded, not only 
the South, but even the crowned heads of Europe, who 
depend for the greatness of their kingdoms upon 
commerce and colonial produce, will have cause to 
rue the hour. A war of opinion has commenced— 
the most bitter of all wars. In England, this opin- 
ion is coupled with interest: in this country, it is ex- 
cited by fanaticism. It is no time for the South to 
pause, to temporize, to compromise. The time for 
safe concession has gone by. Opinions are arrayed: 
the South must meet the crisis: Texas is the stake. 
“Here must we stand and breast us to the shock.” 
He put it to the southern members here to say 
whether this was a sectional question. Was it a 
mere sectional question whether the South should 
be permitted’ still to preserve any thing which 
connected her with this Union? “Was it a sec- 
tional question that she should be preserved from 


the dangers which sprang out of abolition? They 
had a black population which increased at the 
average rate of four per cent. per annum. They 


possessed a territory which was limited in its ex- 
tent, and which gentlemen were disposed to keep 
within the limits that now confined it. If the popu- 
lation of the United States had risen within the life- 
time of. the venerable gentleman near Lim [Mr. 
AvAws} from three millions to twenty millions, how 
long would it take the black population of the South, 
which was now three millions, to experience a sim- 
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ilar increase? And what, he asked, would be the 
condition of the whites, if, with a black population, 
thus increasing, they must be pent within their pre- 
sent limits,and enjoy no opportunity of emigration? 
Had gentiemeu duly considered this? It was con- 
tinually said that the industry of the North, in man- 
ufacturing, and in farming, and in shipbuilding and 
navigation, were all national interests, and must be 
protected as such. And were not the interests of 
the South national also! Who dared to accuse the 
South of want of patriotism, if they contended 
that. they, too, should have some opportunity to 
grow and expand: as did their northern brethren? 
Must they*suffer the construction to prevail which 
would confine the guaranties of the constitution to 
those limits, and none others, which existed at the 
time the constitution was adopted, and which utter- 
ly denied to the institution of slavery all power to 
expand itself in proportion to the progressive wants 
of the South? Did gentlemen expect that the South 
would suffer doctrine like this to guide the legisla- 
tion of this country? Would southern gentlemen 
consent to divide Texas into two States, one slave- 
holding and one not?—slavery to be admitted into 
the portion adjacent to the South, while free labor 
was confined to the portion which bordered on Mex- 
ico! Would any southerner agree to this? Would 
he cut off his own egress, and fetter the energies of 
the slaveholding community? If any southern man 
assented to such a proposition, he must either be 
fool or knave—a fool not to perceive its bearing, and 
a knave if, perceiving it, he did not resist it. 

Let such a terminus be established on our south- 
western border, and what must be their condition? 
Upon a soil that must eventually become exhausted; 
with accumulating black population, idle because 
there were more hands than work; vicious because 
idle; and, instructed by communication with the 
North, stimulated by doctrines leading to revolt and 
murder; who, in the scope of his mental vision, and 
in the widest stretch of his imagination, could fig- 
ureto himself a more awful calamity than would 
fall upon the South? But Mr. H. forebore to dwell 
upon it. Let the South look to it. He warned 
them that, if the area of southern interest and south- 
ern growth was to be thus circumscribed, while the 
area for northern expansion and enterprise was to 
stretch beyond the Rocky mountains, until the 
western hunter and the northern emigrant should 
lave their weary limbs in the waters of the calm Pa- 
cific, the South would be indeed wretched. Smoth- 
ered and overwhelmed by a festering population 
that was forbidden to migrate—pent in and walled 
round on an exhauted soil—in the midst of a people 
strong in idleness, waxing, like Israel in the land of 
the Pharaohs, stronger and stronger—what relief 
could she expect? Sir (said. Mr. H.) this is the 
very state of things desired by the abolitionists; and 
it is to produce this condition of wretchedness that 
they urge upon their representatives to reject Texas. 
But if the North pursue this course, the South must 
pursue ifs course. If the mountain wont come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 

But we were threatenened with disunion if we 
annexed Texas. Vermont threatened, in case of 
annexation, to leave the Union. That gallant State 
was at perfect liberty, as Mr. H. believed every 
sovereign State was, if she should believe the nation- 
al compact to have been violated by annexation, to 
take her departure from among her sisters of the 
confederacy; a departure to be regretted. Yet never 
would Mr. H. forget or cease to reflect with admira- 
tion upon her green hills and her beautiful vales; 
and if, isolated as she was, Vermont chose to form 
inthe North another republic—a San Mareno, aloft 
from the other States, high on her rocky throne, 
unswayed by surrounding nations, uncorrupted by 
the passions and tumults of the South—she shall re- 
ceive still his heart-felt homage. He would still re- 
member Bennington, and still claim kindred with 
her Stark. If she would go, he would bid her an 
affectionate farewell. - And there was Massachusetts 
too; she likewise threatened separation. If there 
was a State in this Union pre-eminent for intelli- 
gence, for enterprise, for arts, for literature, for all 
that could embellish life, it was the good old glori- 
ous (on this question deluded) Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. If she, too, desired to go, Mr. H. 
said he should long regret it; for he had read, his 
heart had kindled as he read, of the ancient revolu- 
tionary communion between her patriotic sons and 
those of South Carolina. He could not forget that 
the venerable Josiah Quincy once made a visit to 
Charleston, in 1774, that he might hold correspond- 
ence and plan conspiracy with the reyolutionary 
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whigs of South Carolina. It was a visit the relation 
of which spoke of times as they once were. Com- 
ing from the good city of Boston, he looked with ut- 
ter amazement on the magnificence of Charleston; 
he spoke in raptures of an ancient house in that 
city; expressed wonder at the luxury which prevail- 
ëd within; he had never till then seen three courses 
at dinner. [A laugh.] Yes, lie had actually witnessed 
the spectable of three courses at one feast. But 
now, how changed would be the feelings of the good 
Puritan, could he return to that same spot! There 
he would find the same venerable mansion still 
standing, with its Grecian portico and chaste 
architecture, and there he might find the same ge- 
nial hospitality. But what would be his astonish- 
merit if, bursting the cerements of the tomb, he 
should revisit the glimpses of 4 dinner saloon in 
Boston—the once unsophisticated Boston? How 
many courses would he there find? And if he 
walked her streets, he would be guided through 
rows of costly buildings far exceeding the South 
Carolina mansion. But if, leaving Boston, he en- 
tered the town of New Bedford, he would there 
find the story of ancient Tyre reversed. The rocks 
‘where once har fishermen dried thcir nets, are now 
covered with Hindostanege magnificence. 

Massachusetts knows well whence these glories 
are derived. She knows they sprang from her coii- 
nection with the South. And, having tasted the 
wine cup, and experienced the luxuries of these 
courses, she will pause long before she again re- 
verts to her Saturday feasts and her Spartan broth. 
She is not yet tired of the pomps and vanities of 
this world. There is no dread of Massachusetts 
unsphering herself, and flying off from this central 
orb, which imparts to her whatever of wealth and 
grandeur she possesses. Let her consent to annex 
Texas to secure herself the carrying trade of that 
increasing people. Let her embrace within her com- 
mercial interest those rich return cargoes which go 
to supply the wants and desires of the new nation. 
Let her.weigh and compare everything connected 
with this subject, and Yankee wisdom will prevail 
over fanatic folly. Massachusetts will not leave the 
Union. 

Thus we see that every consideration moves us 
to this great acquisition. “We must not suffer a ri- 
val power to supersede our greatness. The trade 
of New Mexico may be lost to us; the trade of the 
Californias may be transferred to other hands; and 
even that great commerce which is opening with 
China may, through the revolution of steam and rail- 
roads and Panama canals, be diverted from the At- 
lantic, and, crossing the Pacifc and the Isthmus, 
centre in Texas, and render that now inconsiderable 
country the despoiler of the United States, as Por- 
tugal was of the Adriatic States. Empires rise and 
fall, but their mutationggare consequent upon the 
actions of men. Let not prosperity impair our 
judgments. Let us not, whilst soaring in our pride 
of state, despise the lone republic; but, uniting in- 
terest with kindness, receive our long absent breth- 
ren, and form, with their affiliation and their aid, a 
great family of nations that may defy the world. 


SPEECH OF MR. TIBBATTS, 


OF KENTUCKY. 
In the House of Representatives, January 13, 1845 — 
On the reannexation of Texas to the United 
States. 


Mr. TIBBATTS being entitled to the floor, rose 
and said that he was certainly under great obliga- 
tions to the committee for the courtesy and indul- 
gence they had extended to him by postponing this 
discussion until to-day, though hé did not fee! that 
he should, in the present state of his health, or in 
the hour which, under the rules of the House, he 
had the right to occupy, either do justice to himself 
or the important question under discussion. 

Mr. T. said that he had listened attentively to the 
argument of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. J. 
P. Kennepy,] who had addressed the committee on 
Saturday last, but had heard nothing fall from him 
which he could construe into an argument against 
the constitutional power of Congress to admit Texas 
into the Union asa State. That gentleman seemed 
to content himself with referring the committee to 
the case of the “shoulder knots,” related in Dean 
Swifts admirable and celebrated production, “The 
Tele of a Tub.” It seemed to him (Mr. T.) 
that the gentleman from Maryland, and others who 
had opposed this measure, had made the same dis- 
position of: the constitution of the United States, 
which, aftér many difficulties and trials, had been 
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finally made by the three brothers, in the “Tale ofa 
Tub,” of the troublesome will of ther father. As 
Swift tells us that 


“fashions perpetually altering in that age, the scholastic 
brother grew weary of searching farther evasions, and 
solving everlasting contradictions, resolved, therefore, at 
ail hazards, to comply with the modes of the world, they 
concerted matters-together, and agreed unanimously to lock 
up their father’s will ina strong bor, brought out of Greece 
or Italy, (I have forgotten which,) and trouble themselves no 
farther te examine it, but only to refer to its authority whenever 
they thought fit.” A 


It seemed to him that the gentleman from Mary- 
land had not thought it worth his while to trouble 
himself with the constitution at all so far as regard- 
ed the question of the power of Congress to add 
new States to the Union; for, so far as he recol- 
lected, the only reference which that gentleman had 
thought worthy of being made to the constitution at 
all, was to those clauses which regulated the quali- 
fications of representatives and senators in Congress. 
The gentleman from Maryland had objected to the 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Dromcoor] because, as he contended, the “imme- 
diate admission into the Union of Texas as a State, 
would bring into Congress senators and representa- 

* tives who will not have the constitutional qualifica- 
tion of nine and seven years.” 


Is it true that the constitution provides that “no 
person shall be a representative who shall not have 
* * * been seven years a citizen of the United 
States; and that “no person shall be a senator who 
shall not have * * * been nine years a citizen 
of the United States.” Now, admitting the posi- 
tion of the gentleman and the construction which he 
placed upon those clauses to be correct, what (asked 
Mr. T.) had that to do with the question now un- 
der consideration?-—with the constitutional power 
or right of Congress to reannex Texas to 
this Union either as a State or Territory? It 
would only operate as an inconvenience to the 
people of Texas, if they were placed in that position— 
an inconvenience, however, for which they wouldno 
doubt find a thousand remedies from this country, if 
Texas should be reannexed to it; but it was no ar- 
gument against the constitutional power of Congress 
to reannex that country to this. But Mr. T. con- 
tended that the constitution ought not to receive 
such a construction. If Congress had the constitu- 
tional power to add Texas asa new State to this 
Union, which was the preliminary and main ques- 
tion, we ought not to give such a construction to 
any other clause in the constitution as would make 
that power nugatory. The constitution is to be 
construed in such manner as will give effect to every 
power granted, and to every wordin the grant of 
that power; and where the grant of two powers 
would seem to conflict with each other, such a con- 
struction should be givengto each as that both may 
stand; and if one power be auxiliary to another, it 
must be so construed as to aid in carrying out the 
greater power, and not so as to obstruct its opera- 
tion. If the constitution confers upon Congress the 
power toadmit Texas as a State, then such con- 
struction must be given to the clauses in relation to 
the qualifications of senators and representatives, as 
will comport with that power, and not deprive that 
State of its just representation under the constitu- 
tion. If this can be done without destroying the plain 
sense of the words, it ought tobe done, otherwise 
the constitution would bean absurdity. The citizen- 
ship referred to is not intended to be confined to the 
States which are now in the Union, but applies as 
well to the State which may be admitted. Vermont 
was admitted into. the Union, and no such question 
was raised as to her representatives and senators. And 
again: the constitution did not require that the citi- 
zenship should be immediately preceding the choice or 
election of senators and representatives; and there was 
no rule of construction by which the gentleman 
would be authorized to interpolate such words in 
the constitution. : The constitution made good sense 
as it stood; and the qualifications required by it are 
possessed by nine-tenths of the citizens of Texas, 
who in other respects possess the qualifications re- 
quisite in senators and representatives, and to whom 
the causes and reasons for requiring such qualifica- 
tions would in no manner apply. ‘These causes are 
stated by Judge Story correctly in his-familiar ex- 
position on the constitution, § 75. He gays: 

“The period of seven years was selected as one which 
would enable naturalized citizens to acquire a reasonable 
familiarity with our Institutions and: with the interests of 
our people; and which, at the same time, would justify the 


latter in reposing confidence in their talents, virtues, and 
patriotism.” 


And in § 108 he says: O 

“The term of citizenship of a representative 1s seven 
years; that of a senator is nine years. The reason for in- 
creasing the term in the latter case, is the direct connection 
ofthe Senate with foreign nations, in the appointment of 
ambassadors, and in the formation of treaties. This pro- 
longed term may well be required of a foreigner, not only 
to give him a more. thorough knowledge of the interests, of 
his adopted country, but also to wean him more effectually 
from those of his native country.” 


It is evident that the constitution did not con- 
template an exclusion of the citizens of a new State. 
The people of Texas.are already familiar with the 


institutions and interests of our people. They have no | 


foreign interests to be weaned from; they are in 
fact the same people that we are, and their interests 
are the same as ours. When we look at the motives 
which influenced the convention in inserting these 
clauses in the constitution, we would find them sus- 
ceptible of no such application as the gentleman 
from Maryland gave them. It is not in the spirit 
of the powers conferred by the constitution that any 
State should be admitted into the Union, and at the 
same time that it should not be represented in the 
Congress of the United States. Judge Story, in his 
Commentary on the Constitution, vol. 2 § 419, 
says: 

“The constitution of the United States is to receive a rea- 
sonable interpretation of its language and its powers, keep- 
ing in view the objects and purposes for which those pow- 
ers were conferred. By a reasonable interpretation we 
mean, that incase the words are susceptible of two different 
senses, the one strict, the other more enlarged, that should 
be adopted which is most consonant with the apparent ob- 
jects and intent of the constitution; that which will give it 
eflicacy and force as a government, rather than that which 
will impair its operations and réduce it to a state of imbecil- 
ity.” 

The same clauses to which the gentleman from 
Maryland had referred, required that a represent- 
ative or senator shall be “an inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be chosen;” yet, during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, we find a senatorfrom Mis- 
souri and one from Illinois elected to the Senate, 
whilst they are actually inhabitants of Washington 
city; yet no person will contend thatthe constitution 
intended to exclude them, nor to prevent the legis- 
lature of Virginia, (if they thought proper to do so,) 
from electing Mr. Wise to the Senate of the United 
States, notwithstanding he is now actually an inhab- 
itant of South America. The position taken by the 
gentleman from Maryland, reminded him of that 
taken by a candidate who aspired to be a represent- 
ative in the legislature of Kentucky, during the 
times of the high excitement in relation to the stay- 
laws, who, in addressing those whom he desired to 
make his constituents, contended that the legislature 
had no power, but was actually prohibited by the con- 
stitution from subjecting the property of debtors to 
execution for the payment of their debts, because 
the constitution of that State,as he (Mr. T.) be- 
lieved those of most of the States declared, that 
“justice should be administered without sale, denial, 
or delay;” and that, therefore, asale of property un- 
der execution would be in direct violation of the 
plain letter of the constitution. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wix- 
turop,| when the proposition now under consider- 
ation was first introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee. on Foreign Affairs, {Mr. C. J. Incer- 
soLL,| notonly had denounced the reannexation of 
Texas as a measure in violation of the laws of na- 
tions, but as impolitic and a violation of the consti- 
tution of the United States—a breach of the faith 
of this country in her treaty with Mexico, and 
therefore derogatory to the honor of the nation, and 
dangerous in its consequences to the permanency of 
the Union from too great an extension of territory 
and on aceount of the slavery question. These 
were assertions boldly made, and the positions 
seemed to be confidently taken by that gentleman; 
and he, (Mr. T.,) and no doubt this committee, had 
expected, and the country had a right to expect, 
that that gentieman, so distinguished for his intelli- 
gence and ability, would, when this debate came on, 
have come armed with facts and arguments calen- 
lated to appal the friends of this measure, and drive 
them from their position. But in this they had 
been disappointed; for that gentleman had gaid noth- 
ing which, in his (Mr. T.’s} opinion, sustained the 
positions he had taken. ; 

The expediency of the measure (Mr. T. said) 
was a question which his time would not permit 
him to go into. He would not, therefore, detain 
the committee with a description of the geographi- 
cal extent of the country—the richness and fertility 
of its lands—the importance of adding to this coun- 
try the acquisition of so vast and valuable a terri- 
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tory—the securing to our treasury the revenues 
which would arise from the imports into that coun- 
try, and through it the interior trade of the provinces 
of Mexico—and the securing to this country the 
control of the cotton-growing regions of this conti- 
nent, which staple controlled , the commerce of the 
world. He would not have time to show the ex- 
tent of the market which would be opened to the 
productions of the western country—to the grain- 
growing States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Iili- 
nois—to the manufactures of hemp and tobacco, the 
great staples of Kentucky and Missouri—to the 
iron manufactures of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky—nor to the productions and en- 
terprise of the northern and castern States, in the 
advantages to be derived by their shipping and 
commercial interests, and in opening to them an ex- 
tensive market for their manufactures of cotton and 
wool, secure from a foreign competition. He must 
pass by, too, the consideration of the importance of 
the measure as a protection to our revenue laws, 
and to secure our commerce from smuggling; its 
importance in a military point of view, as a security 
to New Orleans, the great depot of the vast produc 
tions of the western States; and to our naval power, 
by securing to them the safest and best harbors of 
the Gulf of Mexico, upon which millions of our 
productions annually floated. : 

Mr. T. said that he could not perceive upon what 
ground it was asserted that this measure would be 
in violation of the law of nations. - The law of na- 
tions is defined to be “the law of nature applied to 
nations.” Whatever an individual could do in a state 
of nature by natural law, a nation can do in like 
circumstances. It is contended thatas an individual 
cannot by the law of nature destroy himself—com- 
mit suicide—so a nation cannot extinguish its sov- 
ereignty and become felo de se. The proposition to 
add Texas as a State to this Union, does no ex- 
tinguish the sovereignty of that nation; it is but a 
legislative contract, competent to be made by Texas 
—a political arrangement, such as all the States of 
the Union have made. The annexation of Ireland to 
England in 1782 is an example in national history, 
anda precedent in national law, for the admission of 
Texas into this Union as a sovereign State. The 
union of Ireland with England. in 1800, by which 
the independent Parliament of Ireland was abolish- 
ed, and she came under the imperial legislature, 
having still preserved a representation in the Par- 
liament, and the reannexation of Wales to Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward I, by which her sep- 
arate and independent national existence was abso- 
lutely extinguished, are examples and precedents in 
national history and national law fully in point for 
the proposed annexation or rveannexation of ‘Texas, 
as gentlemen may prefer to term it.—Vide Black. 
Com., 1 vol., p. 94. 

The rigbt to acquire territory was a right inhe- 
rent in the sovereignty of every nation, and there 
could exist no question as to the United States pos- 
sessing that power. As to the department of the 
government to which this power had been delegated, 
and the manner in which the power should be exer- 
cised, they were questions (Mr. T. said) which it was 
not necessary for him now to discuss, as it would be 
observed by the committee that he advocated the 
measure of the reannexation of Texas, and argued 
the questions growing out of it, upon the right and 
constitutional power of Congress to admit new States 
into the Union. There were two classes of prop- 
ositions before the committee—one class proposing 
to reannex Texas as a territory, the other to admit 
Texas into the Union as a State. As to the details 
of these several propositions, he did not intend to 
discuss them; men of sense did not quarrel about 
the details, when they had once agreed upon the 
gcreat principles of a measure. Nor did he mean to 
say anything upon the question of the power of 
Congress to reannex Texas asa territory; his ob- 

ject being only to show their power to admit her as 
a State, as this would be the plan which he believed 
the friends of the measure would ultimately adopt. 

The third section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution provides that “new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other State, nor any State tobe formed by the 

junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress.” He con- 
tended that if it were possible that there cauld be 
considered any ambiguity to exist in the first broad 
grant to Congress, “that new States may be admitted 
into this Union,” the succeeding limitation of the 
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clause showed conclusively that the constitution 
contemplated the admission into the Union of two 
‘Kinds of new Statess—one from within the jurisdiction 
of some State or States of the Union, which required 
‘by the limitation the consent of the legislatures of 
the States interested, and the other from without the 
jurisdiction of any of the States, over which the pow- 
-erof Congress was wholly unlimited, except by its 
own discretion. ; ; 
The constitution declares that “New Srares may 
be admitted sy tHE Coneress into this Union.” 


These words are plain, clear, and determinate; the . 


sense arising upon them is distinct; there can beno 
doubt or ambiguity as to their meaning; they require 
no interpretation; he that runs may read, and being 
read, they cannot fail to be understood by the most 
“common capacity. He would beg leave to call the 
attention of the committee to a few sound rules of 
constitutional. construction, which had been laid 
down by an eminent jurist. : 

Justice Story, in his Commentary on the Consti- 
tution, 2 vol., sec: 422, says: 


“But a constitution of government, founded. by the peo- 
ple for themselves and their posterity, and for objects of the 
most momentous nature, for perpetual union, for the estab- 

“lishment of justice, for the general welfare, and for a per- 
petuation of the blessings of liberty, necessarily requires 
that every interpretation ofits powers should have a con- 
stant reference to these objects. No interpretation of the 
“words in which those powers are granted can bea sound 
one which narrows down their ordinary import, so as to 
defeat those objects. That would be to destroy the ‘spirit 
and to.cramp the letter.” 


Sec. 451: 

“In the first place, then, every word employed in the con 
stitution is to be expounded in its plain, obvious, and com 
mon sense, unless the context furnishes some ground to 
control, qualify, or enlarge it, Constitutions are not de- 
signed for metaphysical or logical subtleties, for niceties 
of expression, forcritical propriety, for elaborate shades of 
meaning, or for the exercise of philosophical acuteness, or 
judicial research. They are instruments ofa practical na- 
ture, founded on the common business of human life, adapt- 
ed to common wants, designed forcommon use, and fiited 
for common undertakings, The people make them; the 
people adopt them; the people must he supposed to read 
them with the help of common sense; and cannot be pre- 
sumed to admit in them any recondite meaning, or any ex- 
fraordinary gloss.” 


Sec. 401: 

«Where the words arc plain and clear, and the sense dis- 
tinct and perfect, arising on them, there is generally no ne- 
cesgity to have recourse to other means ot interpretation. 
Itis only where there is some ambiguity or doubt arisin: 
pom other sources that interpretation has its proper of- 

cep?” 


Sec. 405: , 

“Where its wards are plain, clean, and determinate, they 
require. no interpretation, and it should therefore be admit- 
ted. ifat ‘all, with great caution, and only from necessity, 
either to escapesome absurd consequence, or to guard 
against some fatal evil.” 


Sec. 456: 


“The remark of Mr, Burke may, with a very slight 
change of phrase, be addressed as an admonition to ali these 
who are called upon te frame orto interpret a constitution, 
Government: is a practical thing made for the happiness of 
mankind; and not to furnish outa spectacle of uniformity to 
gratify the schemes of visionary politicians. ‘fhe business 
of those who are called to. administer it is to.rule and not to 
wrangle. It would be .a poor compensation, that one ha? 
triumphed in a dispute, whilst we had lost an empire; tha 

. we had frittered down a power, and atthe same time ha 
destroyed the republic.” 


The argument that such a power might be dan 
gerously abused is entitled to no weight or consider- 
ation.. The same argument may be used against 
any power. The government is created for the 
benefit of the people, and to promote their happi- 
ness. For the just and proper administration of the 
powers conferred upon them the people will hold 
their representatives responsible. ` 

The Supreme Court. of the United States, in the 
case of Martin vs. Hunter, (1 Wheat R. 304—S. C. 
3. Peters’s Cond. R. 575,) say: 

“The government, then, of the United States can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by the constitution; 
and the powe ti granted must be such asare ex- 
pressly given, or giv ‘necessary implication. On the 
other hamd, ibis instrument, like every other grant, is to 
-have a reasonable construction, according to the import of 
its terms. And where a power is expressly given in gen- 
eral terms, it is not to be restrained to particnlar cases, un- 
less that construction grow out of the context expressly, or 
by necessary implication. The words are to be taken in 
their natural and ot sense, and notin a sense unrea- 
sonably restricted o ki 


And Justice Story says, in his Commentary on 
the Constitution, vol. 2, see. 425: 


“A power given in general terms is not to be restricted to 
particular cases, mercly because it may be susceptible of 
pabuse; and. if abused, may lead to mischievous conse- 
quences. This argument is often used in public debate;and 
rivits common aspect addresses itself so much to popular 
‘dears aud prejudices that it insensibly acquires a weight in 

the pubie mind to which it is in no Wise entitled.” 


Sec. 427: s / 

“It has been observed with great correctness that, al- 
though the spirit of an instrument—especially of a constitu- 
tion—is to'be respected not less than its letter, yet its spirit 
is to be collected chiefly from the letter. It would be dan- 
gerous in the extreme to infer from extrinsic circumstances 
that a case, for which the words of an instrament expressly 
provide, shall be exempted from its operation.” 

The constitution, on its face, then, on any correct 
rule of construction that could ke applied to it, it 
could not be doubted, authorized Congress to admit 
Texas into the Union asa State. But the friends 
of this measure did not fear to travel out of the con- 
stitution, into the history of the‘clause under con- 
sideration; into its cotemporaneous interpretion; into 
the practical exposition of it as evidenced by the 
subsequent action of the government in its various 
departments. All these sources of information and 
construction would strengthen, if it were possible to 
add strength to the plain expression of the constitu- 
tion itself, the interpretation which he had given to 
the clause under consideration. The admission of 
other States was contemplated bythe original found- 
ers of the republic. It was provided in the “orig- 
inal articles of confederation” as follows: 

“ARTICLE xt. Canada, acceding to this confederation, 
and joining in the measures of the United States, shall be 
admitted into, and entitled to all advantages of this Union; 
but vie other colony shail be admitted into the same, unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States.” 

Thus Canada had the right to admission upon 
her own act of accession and joining in the measures 
of the United States; and any other of the colonies 
could have been admitted by the consent of nine out 
of the thirteen original States, 

In page 216 of the Federalist, the author says: 

“The eventual establishment of new States,” [other than 
the colonies,] ‘seems to have been overlooked by the com- 
pilers of that instrument,” {the articles of confederation.] 
“We have seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the 
assumption of power into which Congress has been led by 
it. With great propriety, therefore, has the new system sup- 
plied the defect.” 

How did the new system—the constitution as i 
now stands—supply the defect? The answer is ob- 
vious: by giving to Congress the general, unrestrict- 
ed, unambiguous, and unlimited power to admit 
“new States into the Union.” But let us look into 
the proceedings of the convention for the legislative 
history of the grant of this power. In the proposi- 
tions submitted to the convention by Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Pinckney, and Mr. Patterson, we find the fol- 
lowing relating to the power proposed to be granted 
to Congress to admit new States: 

Mr. Edmund Randolph’s proposition: 

“10, Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the 
admission of States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether froma vo untary junction of gov- 
ernment or territory ov otherwise, with the consent of a 
number of voices in the national legislature less than the 
whole.”—4 vol. Eliott’s Debates, p. 42; and the same as the 

4th of his amended resolutions, ibid., p, 77. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney’s proposition: 

“ArT. xiv. The legislature shail have power to admit new 
States into the Union, on the same terms with the original 
States; provided two-thirds of the members present in both 
Houses agrec.”—4 vol, Elliott's Deb., p. 43. 

Mr. William.Patterson’s proposition: 

“8, Resolved, ‘That provision ought to be made for the 3d- 
mission of new States into the Union.~-4 vol. Elliott’s Dc- 
bates, p. 72. 

Mr. Randolph’s 14th resolution, as above, was 
passed unanimously.—Elliott’s Deb., 4 vol, 103. 


In a “draft of a constitution” reported by the 
committee of five, Aug. 6, 1787, (4 Elliott’s Deb., 
p. 127:) 

“Art. xvii. New States, lawfully constiinted or estab- 
lished within the limits of the United States, may be admit- 
ted by the legislature into this government; but to such ad- 
mission the consent of two-thirds of the members present in 
each House shali be necessary. Ifa new State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the-consent of 
the legislature of such States shall be also necessary to its 
admission. If the admission be consented to, the new States 
shall be admitted on the same terms as the original States. 
But the legislature may make conditions with such new 
States concerning the public debt which shall be then sub- 
sisting.” 

On this article the following proceedings were 
had. In 4 vol. ElKott’s Deb., p. 163: 


“It was moved and seconded to strike out the two last 
clauses in the seventeenth article; which passed in the af 
firmative. 

“IE was moved and seconded to strike out the following 
words out of the seventeenth article: ‘But to such admis- 
sion the consent of two-thirds of the members present in 
eash House shall be necessary.” 


And on the question being taken, it passed in the 
affirmative—yeas 9, nays 2. 


“jt was moved and seconded to agree to the following 
proposition as a substitute for the seyenteenth article: 
“New States shall be admitted by the legislature into the 


Union; but no new State shall be erected within the limits 
of any of the present States without the consent of the le- 
gislature of such State,as wellas of the general legislature.” 

“Separate questions being taken on the different clauses 
of the proposition, they passed in the aflirmative—yeas 6, 
nays 5.” re . 

And the provision finally assumed the form it 
now has in the eonstitution. 

Thus we see that the propositions of Mr, Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Patterson proposed to grant this power 
unrestricted as to the situation of the territory—— 
whether it lay within or without the original States, 
that of Mr. Randolph, and of the committee of five, 
proposed to limit the power to admitnew States out of 
territory within the limits of the United States; but 
the limitation which was proposed was rejected by 
the convention by the adoption of the substitute, 
which left the power unrestricted as to the position 
of the territory, as had been originally proposed by 
Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Patterson. ; 

Justice Story, in his Commentary on the Consti- 
tution, vol. 2, sec. 407, says: 

“Contemporary consiruction is properly resorted to to 
iNustrate and confirm the text—to explain a doubtful phrase, 
orto expound au obscure clause; and in proportion to the 
uniformity and universality of that construction, andthe 
known ability and_talents of those by whem it was given’ 
is the credit to which it is entitled. It can never abrogate 
the text; it can never fritter away its obvious sense; it can 
never narrow down its true limitations; it can never enlarge 
its natural boundaries.” — Madison Fed. 

To show the cotemporaneous construction, how- 
ever, which had been given to the clause in the con- 
stitution under consideration, Mr. T. said he would 
refer the committee to the 14th No. of the Federal- 
ist, a book which had always been regarded as of 
the highest and most unquestionable authority touch- 
ing the intentions and views of the framers of the 
constitution. Mr. Madison, who was the author 
of that number, says: 

“The immediate object of the federal constitution is to 
secure the nnjon of the thirteen primitive States, which we 
know to be practicable, and to add to them such other States 


as may arise in their own bosoms, or in their neighborhood, 
which we cannot doubtto be equally practicable,” 

Thus, according to the interpretation of this pow- 
er given by Mr. Madison, the constitution provides, 
first, for the union of the then existing thirteen prim- 
itive States; secondly, for the admission of new 
States which might arise out of the original States; 
and thirdly, for the admission of such other States 
as might arise in the neighborhood of the thirteen primi- 
tive States. 

The practical exposition which had been given of 
the meaning of the power under consideration, by 
the various departments of the government, were at 
least, in his opinion, the most conclusive and satis- 
factory source of collateral mterpretation; and in 
this opinion he was glad to find himself sustained 
by that of the learned jurist to whose commentaries 
he had had occasion so gften to refer. 

_ Justice Story, in his Commentaries on Constitu- 
tion, vol. 2, sec. 408, says: 

“And after all, the Most unexceptionable source of collat- 
eral interpretation is from the practical exposition of the 
government itself in its various departments, upon particu- 
lar questions discussed, aud settled upon their owr single 
gerits. These approach the nearest in their own nature to 
judicial expositions; and have the same general recommen: 
dation that Lelongs tothe latter. They are decided upon 
solemn argument, pro renala, upon a doubt raised, upon a 
lis mota, upon a deep sense of their importance and difficulty 
in the face of the nation, with a view to present action, 
in the midst of jealous interests, and by men capable of urg- 
ing, or repelling, the grounds of argument, from their exqui- 
site us, their comprehensive learning, or their deep 
meditation upon the absorbing topic. How light compared 
with these means of construction are the private lucubrations 
of the closet, or the retired speculations of ingenious minds, 


intent on theory, or general views, and unused to encounter 
a practical difficulty at every step!” 


The power to acquire new territory, and the 
power to admit new States out of territory not 
within the limits or jurisdiction of the original thir- 
teen States, or within any territory held or claimed 
by the United States at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, has been fully sustained by prece- 
dents and practical acts of all the departments of the 
government, legislative, executive, and judicial: by 
the executive, in the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida, and the repeated efforts which have been 
made to reannex the republic of Texas; by the legis- 
lative, in the admission of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri as new States into the Union; and the 
power is fully sustained by the Supreme Court in 
the case of The American Insurance Company et al. vs. 
Canter, 1 Peters’s R., p- 542. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

“The constitution confers absolutely on the government 
of the Union the powers: of making war and of making 
treaties; consequently that government possesses the pow- 
er of acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty.” 
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In the argument of that case Mr. Ogden, who 
was of counsel for the appellants, assumed these posi- 
tions: 

“The rights of the United States to hold territories nota 
part ofthe nation at the time of the confederation, in the 
same manner as the right to all those within the original 
thirteen States, is derived from the same universal princi- 
ples of general law, from the powers of making peace and 
war and of making treaties, ke. It- is necessary tor the 

eace of the Union that they should possess those powers. 

“The third section: fourth article of the constitution au- 
thorizes the admission of new States into the Union. This 
section of the constitution gives to Congress a power only 
limited by their discretion to admit as many States as they 
may think proper, in what manner soever the territory com- 
prising those new States may have been acquired.” 

Mr. Webster, who was of counsel for the appel- 
lee, did not controvert this doctrine. bens 

But Mr. T. said he would refer the committee to 
another authority, which he supposed would be 
entitled to some respect with members on the other 
side of the House. He alluded to a speech deliv- 
ered by a distinguished gentleman in the other 
branch of Congress—by a sénator from Virginia, 
who stood in the foremost ranks of the opposition. 
He alluded to a speech delivered by Mr. ARCHER 
in the Senate, in secret session, in May, 1844, in 
which he [Mr. Ancuer] admitted in the broadest 
terms the power of Congress to admit Texas as a 
new State into this Union. In that speech, reported 
in the Appendix to the Congressional Globe; vol. 11, 
p. 694, Mr. Archer says: 

“He recognised the authority to admit foreign States into 
the confederacy. Ile knew the grounds on which this 
proposition had been denied. This did not hinder his recog- 
nition of it. The phrase in the constitution was of the 
largest character. ‘Congress shall have power to admit 
new States intothe Union.’ Where shall sanction be found 
for limitation upon the operation of snch lenguage of this 
generality and comprehensiveness? Not in the circum- 
stances of the case. o 

“He had no hesitation upon this point, on the mere lan- 
guage of the constitution. He repudiated this practice, per- 
petual in its employment here, of going behind the lan- 
guage of the constitution, when that was plain, to contem. 
poraneous history and labored expositions’ derived from 
the opinions of individuals. Where ambiguity was not ad- 
mitted and patent, the language ought to stand as the sole 
exponent. But how raise an ambiguity on language so 
explicit? ‘Congress shall have power to admit new States 
into the Union.’ 

“Tt happened, however, that the evidence from contem- 
poranenus history corresponded to the plain import of the 

anguage of the constitution.” 


He (Mr. T.) conceived that he had said enough 
to place the question of the constitutional power of 
Congress to admit Texas into the Union as a State, 
beyond all doubt, by the express letter of the con- 
stitution itself, aided (if aid in its interpretation be 
at all necessary) by the articles of confederation— 
by the proceedings of the convention in relation 
to the clause under consideration—by the con- 
temporaneous expositions of those who had 
the principal hand in framing the constitution, 
and by the various practical expositions in the sub- 
sequent action of the various departments of the 
government, 

Having said thus much on the constitutional 
question ke wished to devote a few moments to 
the consideration of another position taken by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WinTHROP,] 
viz: thatit was contrary to our treaty stipulations 
with Mexico, and derogatory to the honor of this 
nation, to annex Texas to the Union. However 
desirable it might be in his (Mr. T.’s) opinion to 
make this important and valuable acquisition, he 
(Mr. T.) declared that he, for one, would unhesi- 
tatingly abandon it, if it was calculated to place a 
blot or stain, no larger than a pin’s point, upon the 
bright escutcheon of our national honor. 

‘The treaty with Mexico, in 1832, provides that— 


“There shall bea firm, inviolable, and nniversal peace, 
and a true and sincere friendship between the United States 
of America and the United Mexiran States, in all the ex- 
tent of their possessions and territories, and between their 
people and citizens respectively, without distinction of per- 
sons or places.” 

To see if this position of the’gentleman was cor- 
rect, it would be necessary to ascertain whether 
Texas was within the extent of the possessions and 
territories of Mexico. He (Mr. T.) maintained, 
and believed he could establish beyond all contro- 
versy, that the reannexation of Texas would be no 
violation of our treaty stipulations with Mexico; 
that Texas never wasa part of Mexico, except as 
an independent member of a confederation of States, 
which now has no existence, and has not had since 
1834-735; and that Mexico, as now or ever constitu- 
ted, never had a just or established right to Texas. 
In order to ascertain whether the positions taken by 
him were correct, he would beg leave to detain, the 
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committee while he made abrief statement of facts 


in the history of Texas. $ 

Texas. was first discovered and settled by the 
French in 1685—five years before any settlement by 
the Spaniards. Marbois’s Hist. of Louis, P 107 
It was granted by Louis of France to the Sieur An- 
thony Crozat, by grant dated at Fontainbleu, Sept. 
14, 1719; and in that grant is described as “bounded 
by New Mexico, and by the lands of the English of Car- 
olina.” l - 

“New Srain.—This term is used to designate the Mexican 
provinces, including those in the Provincia Internas.”— 
Brooke's Gazetteer, ed. 1823. . k 

“New Mexico, province of New Spain, or Mexico in the 
internal provinces.— This is the most northern of the Spanish 
settlements in the interior of North America. Bounded south 
by New Biscay or Durango, east by Texas, and on all other 
sides by regions little known, inhabited by native Indians.” 
—Ibid. ’ 

“Mexico, empire of, an immense region of North Ameri- 
ca.-—This empire is subdivided into intendencies or civil 
governments, consisting of Merida or Yucatan, Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, Valladolid, Guadalaxara, Gua- 
naxuato, Zacatecas, San Louis Potosi, Durango, Sonora, 
New Mexico; Old California, and New California.” —Ibid. 

“Mexico, or New Spain, country of North America, bound- 
ed north by the territory claimed by the United States; east by 
the United States territory, the Gulf of Mexico, and Guate- 
mala; southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean.—2 vol. For- 
cester’s Gazetteer, ed. 1823. 4 

“Mexico or New Spain. Bounded north by unknown re- 
gions; east dy Louisiana, and the Gulf of Mexico; south by 
the Isthmus of Darien, which separates it from Terra Firma 
in South America; west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Grand Divisions. Old Mexico, embracing Galicia, Mex- 
ico, Guatemala; New Mexico Proper, embracing Apacheira 
and Senora; and California on the westa peninsula. Morse’s 
Geography, ed. 1796. 

“At north lat.25,55, west long., w. c. 20 30, the Rio 
Grande Del Norte falis into the Gulf of Mexico. ‘This is the 
first great river flowing from the Spanish provinces into the 
Gulf of Mexico.” Brooke’s Gazetteer, edit. 1823. 

Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Mr. Bowdoin, 11th 
July, 1806, Jeff. cor. p. 59, says: 

“With respect to our western boundary, your instruc- 
tions will be your guide. I will only add asa comment to 
them, that we are attached to the retaining the bay of St. 
Bernard, because it was the first establishment of the un- 
fortunate La Salle, was the cradle of Louisiana, and more in- 
contestably covered and conveyed to usby France under 
that name, than any other spot in the country.” 

“St. Bernard’s Bay, bay in the Gulf of Mexico on the 
coast of Texas. Lon. 96, 50, w.; lat. 28,30, n.—Worcester’s 
Gazetteer, ed. 1823.” 

Louisiana was ceded by France to Spain in 1761, 
and was retroceded by Spain to France in 1800, and 
occupied by France. By the treaty of Paris of the 
30th April, 1803, it was ecded by France to the 
United States, and the possession delivered by the 
French authorities in 1804. 

Mr. Madison expressing his own views, and those 
of Mr. Jefferson, in aletter of the 31st March, 1804, 
says that Louisiana “extended westwardly to Rio 
Bravo, otherwise called Rio Bravo Del Norte. 
Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish 
authorities for the delivery of all the posts on the 
west side of the Mississippi;” and in a letter of the 
3ist January, 1804, Mr. Madison states that M. 
Laussat, the commissioner by whom the French 
government delivered the possession of Louisiana to 
us, announced “the Del Norte as ils true boundary.” 
In a letter of the 8th July, 1804, Mr. Madison de- 
clares the opposition of Mr. Jefferson to the ‘“relin- 
quishment of any territory whatever eastward of the 
Bravo.” 

Mr. Monroe, in a letter of the 8th November, 
1803, encloses documents which, he says, “prove incon- 
testibly” that the boundary of Louisiana 1s “the Rio 
Bravo to the west;” and Mr. Pinckney unites with 


-Mr. Monroe in a similar. declaration; and on the 


20th April, 1805, in a letter to Mr. Madison, they 
assert our title to be unquestionable. Mr. Monroe, 
in his letters of January 19 and June 10, 1816, says 
that none could question ‘our title fo Texas,” and 
concurs with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison in the 
opinion “that our title to the Del Norte was as clear 
as to the istand of New Orleans.” 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a letter to Don Onis 
of the 12th March, 1818, says: “The claim of France 
always did extend westward to the Rio Bravo.” 
“She always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, as being within the limits, and forming a 
part of Louisiana.” And he further says: “Well 
might Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to M. 
Cevallos in 1805 that the claim of the United States 
to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was as clear as 
their right to the island of New Orleans.” And in 
his letter of the 3lst October; 1818, he says: “Our 
title to Texas is established beyond the power of 
further controversy.” Mr. Adams, in his letter of 
instructions to Mr. George Graham of June 2, 1818, 
says: 


H. of Reps. 


The President wishes you to proceed with all con nt 
speed to that place, (Galveston,) unless, as is not improba- 
ble, you should, in the progress of the journey, learn that 
they bave abandoned or been driven from it. Should they 
have removed to Matagorda, or any other place north of the 
Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the United 
States, you will repair thither, without, however, exposing 
rourself to be captured by any Spanish military force. 
Vhen arrived you will, in a suitable manner, make known 
to the chief or leader of the expedition your authority from 
the government of the United States, and express the sur- 
rise with which the President has seen possession thus ta- 
en, without authority from the United States, of a place 
within: their territorial limits, and upon which no lawful settle- 
ment can be made without their sanction. You will call upon 
him explicitly to avow under what national authority they 
profess to act, and take care that due warning be given to 
the whole body that che place is within the United States, who 
will suffer no permanent settlement to be made there, under any 
authority other than their own.” 

Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish treaty, 
April 3, 1820, (Mallory, vol. 1, p. 400 and 401,) 
said: ; 

“The title to the Perdido on the one side and to the Rio 
del Norte on the other, rested on the same principle—the 
priority of discovery, and of occupation by France; the 
principle observed among European nations having contigu- 
ous settlements being that the unoccupied space between 
them should be equally divided.” “In 1685 he (La Salle) 
made an establishment on the Bay of St. Bernard, west of 
the Colorado, emptying into it. The nearest Spanish settle- 
ment was Panuco; and the Rio del Norte, about the midway 
line, became the common boundary.” 


Mr. Clay also, in his letter of the 17th April, 
1844, published in the National Intelligencer, says: 

“The United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, 
as I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of Louisiana. 
They ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by the treaty 
of 1519, by which the Sabine was substituted for the Rio del 
Norte as our western boundary.” : 

Mr. T. said it seemed to him that these facts and 
opinions clearly established the position that Texas 
never was geographically considered as composing 
any part or portion of New Spain, or Mexico, or 
New Mexico, but was a distinct country, separated 
from them by the Rio del Norte. He thought he 
would be able to establish as clearly that Texas was 
not now, and never had been, an integral part under 
the dominion of Mexico, under the form of govern- 
ment now existing, or which ever had existed in 
that country; but that Texas never had submitted 
to the jurisdiction of any power whatever, but al- 
ways, from the time of the cession to Spain, had 
asserted and maintained her independence of Spain, 
of Mexico, and of all the world. On the reception 
of the news in Texas of the cession of that country 
to Spain, by the treaty of 1819, the people of Tex- 
as met in convention at Nacogdoches, and solemnly 
protested against being transferred, like slaves, to a 
foreign despot, and declared themselves a free and 
independent people by the following manifesto: 


“The citizens of Texas have long indulged the hope that, 
inthe adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanish posses- 
sions in America, and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits of the latter. The 
claims of the United States, long and strenuously urged, en- 
couraged this hope. An expectation so flattering prevented 
any eflectual effort to throw offthe yoke of Spanish authority, 
though it could not restrain some unavailing rebellions 
against an odious tyranny. ‘The recent treaty between Spain 
and the United States of America has dissipated an illusion 
too fondly cherished, and has roused the citizens of Texas 
from the torpor into which a fancied security had lulled 
them. They have secn themselves, by a convention to 
which they were no party, literally abandoned to the do- 
minion of the crown of Spain, and left a prey, not only to 
impositions already intolerable, but to all those exactions 
which Spanish rapacity is fertile in devising. 

“The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves un- 
worthy of their ancestry—of the kindred republics of the 
American continent—could they have hesitated in this 
emergency what course to pursue. Spurning the fetters of 
colonial vassalage, disdaining to submit to the most atro- 
cious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Europe, 
they have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be FREE. 
By this magnanimous resolution, to the maintenance of 
which their lives and fortunes are pledged, they secure to 
themselves an elective and representative government, 
equal lews, and faithful administration of justice, the rights 
of conscience and religious liberty, the freedom of the press, 
the advantages of liberal education and unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse with all the world. 

“Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their 
cause, and stimulated by the high object to be obtained by 
the contest, they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly 
to meet, and firmly to maintain, any conflict in which this 
decleration may involve them. 

“Done at Nacogdoches, this 23d day of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1919. 


i “JAMES LONG, 
“President of the Supreme Council, 
“Bis’re Tarry, Secretary.” 

_  [ENiles’s Register, vol. 17, p. 31. 
From the hour in which that declaration of inde- 
pendence was made, the people of Texas have never 
submitted to the yoke or dominion of any other na- 
tion on earth; but, true to the spirit and character 
of their ancestors, they have, through various 
vicissitudes and reverses, battled on for freedom, and 

successfully maintained their independence; for 
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“Freedow’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
‘Though baffied oft, has ever won.” 
At this time, “under the Spanish government, 
Texas was a separate and distinct province. As 
such it had a distinct local organization.” —(Foote’s 


` History of Texas, page 62.) And at the time Tex- 


as revolted from Spain, Mexico was a distinct prov- 
ince under the dominion of Spain, from which she 
did not declare her independence until the adoption 
of the “Plan D'Iguala,” at the city of Iguala, on 
the 14th of February, 1821. For, though internal 
commotions and revolutions had existed in that 
country from the time they were commenced by the 


curate Hidalgo, in 1810, they were controversies 


between the natives and the European Spaniards, for 
power in the country, and not for the purpose of 
throwing off the Spanish yoke. The independence 
of Mexico was acknowledged by the treaty of Cor- 
dova, entered into between Don John O’Donojou, 
the Spanish general, and Don Augustin de Iturbide, 
the general of the Mexican armies, on the 24th of 
August, 1821. 


“pRBATY OF CORDORA, 


“Treaty concluded in the city of Cordova, the 24th August 1821, 
between Don John O'Donojou, lieutenant general of the 
armies of Spain, and Don Augustin de Iturbide, first chief 


of the Imperial Mexican armies of the three guaranties: 


“New Spain having declared herself independent of the 
mother country, possessing an army to sustain this declara- 
tion, in favor of which the provinces have pronounced them- 
selves; the capital, where the legitimate authority had been 
established, being besieged; the cities of Vera Cruz and of 
Acapulco, alone remaining to the government, but without 
garrisons and without the means of resisting a regular siege 
of any duration, the Lieutenant General Don John O’Dono- 
jou arrived at the first named of these ports, with the titles 
‘and qualities of captain general and first political chief of 
the kingdom, whereof he has been vested by his Catholic 
majesty, desiring to avert the evils which fall necessarily 
upon the people in the changes of this nature, and to recon- 
cile the interests of the Old with that of the New Spain, in- 
vites the. first chief of the imperial army, Don Augustin 
Iturbide, to an interview, in order to discuss the great ques- 
tion of independence, and to untie, without breaking them, 
the cords which unite the two countries. ‘Chis interview 
took place in the city of Cordova, (New Spain,) on the 24th 
of August, 1821; and the former, inthe character in which 
he was invested, and the latter as representing the Mexican 
empire, having long conferred on the interests of each of 
the nations, and taken into consideration their present con- 
dition, and the recent events, agree to the following articles, 
which they sign in duplicate, each of the two parties pre- 
serving an original, for the greater safety and validity of 
their stipulations: 

“Arg. 1. This part of America shall be acknowledged as 
a sovereign arid independent State; and henceforth shall be 
called the Empire of Mexico.”—Vide Memoires Autographes, 


De don Augustin Iturbide, p. 116. 


But that treaty had no reference to Texas what- 
ever; it treated of “New Spain” alone. After Iur- 
bide was executed, Texas and Coahuila, in 1824, 
joined the Mexican confederacy; but they joined it 
as a separate and independent State. Their con- 
stitution adopted at Saltiilo, 1th March, 1827, de- 
clares: 

“Article 1. The State of Coahuila and Texas consists in 
the union of all its inhabitants. 

“9 It is free and independent of the other United Mex- 
ican States, and of every other foreign power and domin- 
jon.’—Kennedy’s Tex. vol. 2 App. No. il, p. 445. 

Thus asa free and independent nation they en- 
tered the Mexican confederacy, and as such they 
were received. 

In October, 1832, Texas held a separate conven- 
tion from Coahuila to form a State constitution for 
herself, and a second convention on the Ist April, 
1833, according to the guaranty of the constitutional 
act of the constituent Congress of Mexico of the 7th 
May, 1824; this latter convention framed and adopt- 
eda constitution for the State of Texas as a gepa- 
rate and distinct and independent member of the 
Mexican federation, to be sabmitted to the national 
government, with a memorial praying for the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Mexican Union, in con- 
formity with the terms of the federal compact; but 
their messenger, Mr. Austin, on his arrival in Mex- 
ico, was imprisoned. Texas. nevertheless, in con- 
junction with Coahuila, continued as an indepen- 
‘lent State in the Mexican confederation, until 1834 
and 1835, when the rights of the republic of Mex- 
ico were violated, and the republic overthrown, and 
a military central consolidation erected on the oth 
October, 1835, by Santa Anna, upon Hs runs. The 
people of ‘Texas refused to enter Into this new gov- 
ernment. They were oppressed by the Mexican 
power and their local legislature abolished. : 

On the 7th Nov. 1835, by a council of deputies 
of the people, the Texians issued a manifesto, in 
which, afler reciting that Santa Anna and 
other military chieftains “had dissolved the social 
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| compact existing between Texas and the other - 


members of the confederacy,” solemnly declared 
that they “had taken up arms in defence of their 
rights and liberties,” and ‘in-defence of the republi- 
ean principles of the federal constitution óf Mexico 


civilly bound by the compact of Union;” “that 
they do not acknowledge that the present authori- 
ties of the present nominal Mexican republic have 
the right to govern within the limits of Texas;” and 
“that they hold itto be their right, during the disor- 
ganization ef the federal system,and the reign of 


lish an independent government, or to adopt such 
measures as they may deem best calculated to pro- 
tect their rights and liberties.” 

War was made upon the people of Texas. They 
resisted; and, by acouncil of deputies of the peo- 
ple, established a provisional government; which, 
en the Tth November, 1835, issued the following 
manifesto: 


“Whereas General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and 
other military chieftains, have, by force of arms, over- 
thrown the federal constitution of Mexico, and dissolved the 
social compact which existed between Texas and the other 
members of the confederacy, now the good people of Tex- 
as, availing themsclves of their natural right, solemnly de- 
clare— 

“First. That they have taken up arms in defence of their 
rights and liberties, which were threatened by encroach- 
ments of military despots, and in defence of the republi- 
can principles of the federal constitution of Mexico of 
1824. 

“Second. That Texas is no longer morally or ċivilly 
pound by ihe compact of union; yet, stimulated by the gen- 
erosity and sympathy common to a free people, they offer 
their support and assistance to such ofthe members of the 
Mexican confederacy as will take up arms against military 
despotism. 

“Third, That they do not acknowledge that the present 
authorities of the present nominal Mexican republic have 
the right to govern within the limits of Texas. 

“Fourth. That they will not cease to carry on war 
against the said authorities, whilst their troops are in the 
limits of Texas. 

“Fifth. That they hold st to be their right, during the dis- 
organization of the federal system, and the reign of despo- 
tism, to withdraw from the Union, to establish an indepen- 
dent government, or to adopt such measures as they may 
deem best calculated to protect their rights and liberties; 
but that they will continue faithful to the Mexican govern- 
ment so long as thatnation is governed by the constitution 
and laws that were framed for the government of the politi- 
cal association.” 


Their country was invaded by the order of the 
usurper Santa Anna; the invasion was successfully 
resisted by the people of Texas; the Mexican army, 
together with their leader, General Cos, was captur- 
ed; and, in the articles of capitulation of the 11th 
December, 1835, it was stipulated— 

“That General Cos and his officers retire, with their arms 
andprivate property, into the interior of the republic, under 


parole of honor that they will not, inany way, oppose the 
re-establishment of the federal constitution of 1824.” 


On the 2d March, 1836, the people of Texas, by 
their delegates assembled in convention at Wash- 
ington, declared their independence, as follows: 

«We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers of the 
people of Texas, in solemn convention assembled. appealing 
toa candid world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political connexion 
with the Mexican nation has forever ended; and that the peo- 

le of Texas do now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, 
AAND INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC, and are fully invested 
with all the rights and attributes which properly belong to 
independent nations: and, conscions of the rectitude of our 
intentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit the issue to 
the supreme arbiter of the destines of nations.” 

The parole of honor of General Cos was violated, 
and he returned with Santa Anna, with another in- 
vading army of 8,000 men, who openly avowed his 
intention to devote to indiscriminate slaughter all who 
should resist his authority; but Santa Anna and 
his army were ovethrown and captured, on the 
plains of San Jacinto, on the Qist April, 1836. 

Alluding to this great event, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of the Senate, in a unanimous 
report of the 18th June, 1836, through Mr. Clay, as 
chairman, unanimously adopted by the Senate, de- 
clared that— 

“The recent signal and splendid victory in which that 
portion of the N an army which was commanded by 
General Santa Amma, the President of the Mexican govern- 
ment, in person, was entirely overthrown with nnexampled 
slaughter, compared with the inconsiderable loss on the 
other side, put to fight and captured, including among the 
prisoners the President himself and his staff, may be con- 
sidered as decisire of the independence ef Texas.” 

‘Anda solemn treaty was concluded and signed 
on the 14th of May, 1836, between Mexico and 
Texas, as follows: . 

«Articles of agreement and solemn compact made 
and adopted by David G. Burnett, President of the 
republic of Texas, and the undersigned members of 


of 1824; “that Texas was no longer morally or™ 


despotism, to withdraw from the Union, to estab-. 


the cabinet thereof on ‘the ol 
nio Lopez de Santa Ania, Presiden 
lic of Mexico, and Don Vincente ¥; 
of divisions, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaguin 
y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, generals of 
brigades of the armies of Mezieg.. 000)” 

“Fourth. That the President, Santa Anna, in-his official 
capacity as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals 
Don Vincente Filasola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaquin: Rami- 
rez y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona; chiefs ofarmies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the republic of Texas with 
such boundaries as are’ hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same.—(History of Texas, 2d vol., pages 317, 318.) 

Mr. Webster, as Sesretary of State, im His cor- 
respondence with Mr. Bocanegra of the 8th July, 
1842, says: , : 

“Prom the time of the buttle"of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, 
to the present moment, Texas lhas exhibited the samé exter- 
nal signs of national independence as Mexico herself, and 
with quite as much stability of government, Practically 
free and independent, acknowledged as a political sove- 
reignty by the principal powers ofthe world, no hostile foot 
finding rest within her territory for six n seven years, and 
Mexico herself refraining for all that period from any further 
attempt to re-establish her own authority over that*terri- 
tory.” ‘The battle of San Jacinto, fought on the 21st April, 
1936, achieved their independence. The war was from hat time 
at an end.” “Since 1937, the United States have regarded 
Texas as an independent sovereignty as much as Mexico.” 
“He (Mr. Bocanegra) speaks of ‘Texas as still being ‘ari in- 
tegral part ofthe Mexican republic; but he cannot but un- 
derstand that the United States do not so regard it.” “The 
constitution, public treaties, and the laws oblige the Presi- 
dent to regard Texas as an independent State, and its terri- 
tory as no part of the territory of Mexico.” ` 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of Mexico to sub- 
due her, Texas has successfully resisted that power, 
and ‘maintained her independence to this day. 
Mexico, in fact, never had a right, according to the 
Jaw of nations, to one foot of Jand in Texas. The 
United States are under no obligations to consult 
her. The admission of Texas into the Union will, 
in no degree, compromit the honor of this nation, or 
violate its faith in its treaty with Mexico. Mexico, 
in fact, had no right to interfere in the matter, and 


en 


-we are under no obligations to consult her in rela- 


tion to it. i ; 

So much, then, (said Mr. T.,) for the honor of 
this country. But (said Mr. T.)-whilst “honor is 
the subject,” and the good faith of this nation is yn-- 
der consideration, he begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another important ‘fact. 
By the third article of the tréaty of Louisiana (Laws 
ofthe United States, vol. 1, p. 136) it was provided 
that— 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated in the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the pore of the federal constitution, to 
the enjoy ment ofall the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States; and, in the mean time, they 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
an liberty, property, and the religion which they. pro- 

ess.” 3 

Now, he asked if the obligations of that treaty 
were not violated when Texas was ceded :to Spain 
by the treaty of 1819, without consulting’ France’ or 
the people of the Territory? and if the United States 
were not bound by the principles of justice and 
good faith to perform the stipulations in that treaty 
now, when they had it in their power to do so, and 
thus, as far as they were able, do justice to an in- 
jured people? 

Mr. Clay, (said Mr. 'T.,) at the time, denied the 
right of the United States, under the treaty-making 
power, to cede that country to Spain. Mr. Clay, in 
1820, introduced the following resolution: © 


“Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
vests in Congress the power to dispose of the territory be- 
longing to them; and that no treaty purporting to alienate 
any portion thereof is valid without the concurrence of 
Congress.” 

Mr. Clay most strenuously opposed the measure 
as being both unconstitutional and inexpedient. 
The proposition asserted by the resolution just 
quoted was sufficiently maintained by barely read- 
ing the clause in the constitution on which it rests: 

“The Congress shall have the power to dispose, &e. of 
the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

He said that 

“ Allaccounts concurred in representing Texas to be ex- 
tremely valuable. Its superricial extent was three or four 
times greater than that of Florida. ‘The climate was deli- 
cious; the soil fertile; the margins of the rivers abounding 
in live-oak; and the country admitting of easy settlement. 
It possessed, moreover, if he were not misinformed, one of 
the finest ports inthe Gulf of Mexico. The productions of 
which it was capable were suitable to our wants. He would 
not give Texas for Florida in a naked exchange.” o. 

Thus did Mr. Clay oppose: the transfer ‘of that 
country, and he never lost sight of the regaining 0 
it, But he (Mr. T.) contended, that ‘the cession of 
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Texas to Spain, was not only a breach-of faith with 
France, but a violation of the rights of the people 


of Texas, and absolutely null and void so far as the: | 


people of ‘Texas were ‘concerned, upon another 
ground.—[See appendix No. 11.]__ ide Sates A E 
There was (said Mr: T.) no plainer principle in 
the law of nations., . Vattel (p: 196, sèc. 165) lays 
down'the law of nations expressly to be, that. > 
“A sovereign already bound by a treaty cannot “enter into 
others contrary to the first. The things respecting which 
he has entered:into engagements are no longer at his dispo- 
sal, Ifit happens that-a posterior treaty be found, in any 


particular point, to clash with one of more ancient date, the | 


| 
| 


new treaty is null and void with respect to that point, inas- `, 


much as itiends to’ dispose of a thing that is no longer in 
the power of him who appears to dispose af it.” ae 

He (Mr. T.) concluded, then, that Texas had a 
perfect right, by ‘the provisions of the treaty of 
Louisiana, to admission into the Union. The ad- 
mission of Texas, instead of violating the faith of 
our: treaty with Mexico, will be a compliance with 
our faith, pledged in the treaty with France. Instead 
tof soiling the honor of the nation, instead of break- 
ing treaty stipulations, it will restore and perform 
the obligations of a treaty already broken. He 
(Mr. T.) thought that the United States could not 
deny to Texas admission into the Union without a 
violation of every principle of honor, of justice, 
and good faith. . : 

Some gentlemen said that the reannexation of 
Texas to the United States was anew question; but 
he (Mr. T.) denicd that it was so; it had never been 
lost sight of since it had been, unfortunately for the 
country, ceded away. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, 
General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, endeavored 
to negotiate a purchase of it with Mexico in 1825, 
797, 929, °33, and °35. None of those distinguished 
men, nor any eminent man of any party, then be- 
lieved that it would be a violation of our treaty with 
Spain to negotiate with Mexico the purchase of 
Texas; and yet Spain had not recognised the inde- 
pendence of Mexico. And now gentlemen object 
to'reannexation because Mexico has not acknowl- 
edged the independence of Texas, although no ob- 
jections were mage to the negotiating with Mexico 
for the reannexation, notwithstanding Spain had not 
acknowelged the independence of Mexico until the 
treaty of Madrid, of the 28th December, 1836, after the 
battle of San Jacinto, and:after the acknowledgment 
of the independence of ‘Texas by’ Santa Anna and 
the Mexican generals, Mexico, during the prog- 
ress of the negotiations with her for Texas, had 
nothing, so far as Spain was concerned, to establish 
her independence but the treaty concluded at Cor- 
dova.between O’Donojou and Iturbide, against which 
the Spanish government had entered its protest in 
the most solemn manner, by the 


Decree of the Cortes of Madrid. 


Atthe sitting of the 13th February, 1822, the 
Cortes extraordinary, assembled at Madrid, adopted 
the following articles: 


“Ane. 1. The Cartes declare that the act designated under 
the title of the treaty of Cordova, between General O’Don- 
ojou and the chief of the malcontents of New Spain, Don 
Augustin de Iturbide, and every other act or stipulation im- 
plying the recognition of the independence of Mexico. by 
the aforesaid general, are illegal and void, so far as regards 
the government of Spain and its suhjects. 

“Axy.2. The Spanish government declares officially to- 
all powers with which it has amicable relations, that it will 
consider, in all time, as a violation of existing treaties the 
recognition, partial or absolute, of the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in America, so long as the differences 
which exist between any of the colonies and the metropolis 
shall not have bec terminated» &e., &e.”—-Vide Memoires 
Autographics, De don Augustin Iturbide, p. 129. 


Tt was, then, upon the simple acknowledgment of 
O’Donojou that Messrs. Adams and Clay, and after- 
wards General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, pro- 
posed to treat with Mexico for the cession of Texas 
to the United States. Mexico had no other title to 
Texas than that, when these propositions were made 
to her; yet when now it is proposed to treat with 
Texas herself, who has had the acknowledgment 
and recognition of her independence since 1836, 
of Santa Anna and the other Mexican gene- 


rals, and who-has maintained that independence . 


against the combined power and treachery of Mexi- 
co, we are gravely told (said Mr. T.) that we are 
about to tarnish the honor of the country, and vio- 
late its treaty obligations with Mexico.. 

This he (Mr. T.) considered as a national ques- 
tion, which should not be decided on sectional views. 
But if sectional views were to be taken, he conceived 
that it would be found that the western States and 
theeastern States were those most deeply interested 
in it; and, instead of its being a southern question, it 
would be found to be a western and an eastern ques- 


[8] 


~question,.or a slave question; 


- continued Fon 
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tion. The attempt to reannex Texas first proceed- 
ed from one of the representatives from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apaus,] aided by a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Clay;] and it was fair to presume that, 
if those distinguished géntlemien were guided’ at all 
by sectional feeling in- relation to the measure, their 
minds were influenced by the interests. of the East 


“and West at that day. Nothing, however, was - 


then said of its being a southern question; or á party 
and both upon the 
slave question and her interest in manufactures, he 
considered that the position now assumed by Mas- 


‘sachusetts was, anù would prove to be,as complete 
- an error loci agshe could be placed in. [See appen- 


dix No. 2.] ; 2 

He (Mr. T.) did not, so faras he knew himself, 
and was capable of judging of his own feelings and 
opinions, give to the slave question, which had been 
raised here, the weight of one feather in influencing 
his-mind. in favor of the reannexation of Texas. 
He lived on the very line of demarcation - between 
the free ‘and slave interests of this Union, and: he 


was able to look upon this subject with calmness; ` 


and he would say that he did not give that weight 
to the question of slavery that he should be induced 
to vote for this reannexation with the view of ex- 
tending the bounds of that institution. Many of 
his constituents were the owners of slaves; they 
were their property, acknowledged as such, and se- 
cured to them by the constitution of the Union; and 
so long as he had the honor of a seat on this floor, 
he would not submit to any invasion of, or interfer- 
ence with, their constitutional rights or domestic 
institutions upon this or any other subject, by this or 
any other government or people. But if the people 
of Texas desired it, and proposed themselves to be 
annexed as a free State, he would give his vote as 
freely’ for it as he would if it were to be annexed as 
a slave State; that was a question for the people of 
Texas to settle themselves. 

This question of the reannexation of Texas had 
to be a question of great interest 
throughout this Union; it was never made a party 

uestion until the recent presidential canvass, and 1t 
decided the result of that election; the fiat of the 

eople had gone forth in a voice which could not 
[e misunderstood. Gentlemen might deny that the. 
question had been settled by thè people. He (Mr. 

'.) thought otherwise. On the subject of the tariff 
and distribution, there was not that unanimity that 
there was on this question. On the question of re- 
annexation there was no difference; there was no 
dispute in the democratic ranks; and besides them 
there were a vast number of. whigs in favor of the 
measure; the majority of the people of the United 
States in favor of reannexation was much greater 
than the majority of Mr. Polk over Mr. Clay. If 
there was one question however that was involved 
in the late canvass throughout the wide expanse of 
this Union—through every State, in every county 
and town and hamlet—it was this question of the re- 
annexation of Texas. ‘There was no question 
which was so much and so universally mooted; and 
Mr. Clay was opposed on the ground of his supposed 
hostility to it, though he was nevertheless supported 
by many of the whig party on other questions, who 
were, notwithstanding, in favor of reannexation. 
Mr. Polk was supported because he was in favor of 
the measure, and he believed opposed by all who 
were opposed to it. It might not comport with the 
views of some gentlemen of the North, to whose 
course he did not intend to make objections, as that 
was a matter of their own concern and not his; but 
he begged the committee to look upon the question 
as it ought to be viewed—as a national question, 
and not one simply involving local feelings or mere 
local interests, or to be decided upon such contracted 
views. : 

It being within. one minute of the expiration of 
the hour allotted him, Mr. T. said he would not, 
as he had not time, enter into views he had desired 
to present to the committee upon other questions 
(See appendix No. 3]. arising out of the subject un- 
der debate, and he therefore yielded the floor. 


Arrenpix.—No, 1. 


That distinguished and able jurist, the Hon. Geo. 
M. Bibb, writing on this subject, says: 

“The United States by the cession to Spain.tviolated their 
treaty with France; they violated their engagements to the 
inhabitants ofthe ceded territory now called Texas. 

“The people of Texas have a perfect right to demand of 
the United States. the fulfilment of the stipulations. of the 
third article of the treaty of the 30th April, 1603, with 


| Franee. The Texians have just. claim against the United 


States for indemnity for the expenditures ‘and charges they 
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were compelled to incur in defending’ themselves against 
the invasion of Santa Anna, and in providing for themselves, 
by their own means, that protection and security which 
the United. States were in good faith bound to have af- 
forded. ae ; ` 
o ene United States are bound by the obligations of just 
tice, by the ties of honor and good faith, to repair the breach- 
committed by the cession-to Spain: as soon as possible. A 
most fit and just occasion offers: now, by the application of 
Texas to be ‘received into the-United States. The United 
States cannot in honor higgle ebout.the debts incurred by 
the ‘fexians in their defence. Honor- and-good faith are 
above money and price.” see 
No. 2. : 


Mr. Tiıssarrs, in his speech upon the subj 


ject of 
the reannexation of Texas in the House of Repre- 


sentatives at the last session of Congress, alluding 
to the subject of slavery, made the following re- 
marks: : a) 


` «pe will extend.the principles of civil liberty, for they 
march pari passu with the migrations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Above all, it will be favorable to the quieting of a 
quastion of the deepest interest to. this country and to the 
world—a question which is infusing the gall of bitterness 
into the feelings between different po ‘of our happy. 
confederacy, enkindling aspirit of hatred.and feelings of 
revenge in.our bosoms which threatens to rend the very 
vitals of our glorious country, atid cause the downfall of our 
political institutions, the dismembermentof the Uuion, and 
the destruction of the last hope of human liberty. Sir, it 
willbe favorable to the, gradual, peaceable, and constitu- 
tional abolition of slavery on this continent, in’e manner 
pointed out by the Almighty Creator of the universe, and 
which he will work out jn his own way. J am one‘of those, 
Mr. Chairmen, who believe ina superintending Providence , 
to whose divine infmence is to be attributed the saving ot 
this great republic from destruction at several epochs in 
our national history, when its safety seemed to he beyond 
the control of human power. It seems to me that I see the 
hand of God, and the direction of his wisdom, in the pilgrim- 
age of the African racefrom their own dark and benighted 
land, through the (to them) strange nations and uncongenisk 
climates of Europe and America, among people their supe- 
riors by nature, more skilled in the arts, more improved in 
the sciences, more advanced in civilization, and more 
learned in the principles of liberty and free government. 
The African race wili be carried along in this pilgrimage 
by the interests of mankind, and by the laws of trade, 
gradually improved, cultivated, christianized, regeneratec, 
and converted into beings of a different nature. They 
will gradually recedé from the North, which is uncon 
genial to their natures. They will be pushed and crowded 
on by the tide of emigration of the white races of Europe, | 
now-flooding this country with a hardy and industrious pop- 
ulation in search of liberty, and seeking freedom from the 
oppressions of the Old World. They will flow peacefully 
inan increasing stream along the Mississippi, the great 
father of waters, and through this very-land of Texas, un- 
til they end their pilgrimage on the shores of the gulf, and 
in a climate congenial to their nature, and become blended 
with the mixed population of Mexico. Whois there that 
will object, if all of this unfortunate race shall thus gradu- 
ally and peaceably finally be withdrawn from onr republic? 
Who will set himself up to oppose the decrees of the Al- 
mighty? Surely none in the North, for it will accomplish 
what they propose to effect. Certainly none in the South, 
for the love of liberty burns as purely, and the friends of 
liberty are as earnest and ardent, there as in the North. Ncr 
will it have the effect to weaken the southern States either 
in population ov in wealth; on the contrary, it will improve 
the one and increase the other. The value of our slaves 
will be left behind in money or other wealth, and our coun- 
try will be filled by an honest, hardy, and industrious pop- 
ulation of whites, who are now crowding our shores, and 
whom I, for one, welcome to our land, They will bring 
with them their wealth and aloye of liberty the more ardent 
from having suffered under the iron rule of oppression. ‘The - 
southern States willbe greatly the gainers, and will not ob- 
ject to this gradual and natural change in the condition of 
their popnlation: The North will be satisfied with it, and 
thusa difficulty be avoided and a question settled which 
now threatens the most serious consequences. The North, 
too, will be cleared of a degraded and wretched population, 
with which they were now infested. crowding their hospit- 
als and jails, and with which their large cities will be over- 
run.”"—Vide Appendix to llith vol. Congressional Globe, 
page 450. K 


No. 3. 

Mr. Trezarrs, in the same speech above refer- 
red to, in alluding to the effect of the extension of 
territory on the permanency of the Union, remark- | 
ed as follows: f 


“Tam aware, sir, that, by some, it is declared that the re- 
annexation of Texas will be inevitably a dissolution of ‘the 
Union, and that such a consequence. is threatened, ‘The 
same absurd declarations and intemperate threats were 
made with regard to the acquisition of Louisiana; but they 
were not regarded then, nor ought they, nor will they, be 
regarded now. How can that destroy the integrity and 
dissolve the bonds of this Union; which is accomplished in 
the manner and mode pointed out inthe great charter of 
our liberties—the constitution itself, by which the Union is 
held together?—yes, sir, held together by ties ofthe most 
indissoluble character. There is no danger, sir, of a disso- 
lution of this Union. I regret, sir, that dissolution is a thing 


-often lightly talked ofat the present day, in some quarters, 


on the most trivialoccasions. But, sir, it willmever be ac- 
complished by the plots of fanatics and traitors. Weare 
united‘together indissolubly by a system of equal rights and 
privileges—by a common blood—by the ties of kindred—by 
the necessity of a common defence—by common interests. 
The simple fact that no State can better its condition, and 
that any State must put itself into an infinitely worse one, 
both ipjregard te its foreign and domestic relations, by a sep, 


’ aration from the Union, will prevent it in all time to come, 
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“It is objected, that bur country is already too large, and 
that to extend it further would result in its severance. The 
same prediction was made at the 
but the prophecy has met with a signal failure. This posi- 
tion is not entitled to.the weight of a feather against rean- 
nexation: ` Theextent of territory is an argument in favor 
and not.against the measure. The experience of the past 
has demonstrated that our system of confederated States is 
capable of any degree of extension, which will be sufficient- 
ly near to afford time to the most distant representatives to 
attend the sittings of the national Congress; which, owing 
to the improvements in navigation and the increased facili- 
ties for travelling, will be conveniently done from the most 
distant part of the republic. The extension of our territory 
has augmented, and will continue to augment, the resources 
of our government in an eminent degree; to strengthen its 
power at home, and to increase its respectability and stand 


ing abroad; to prevent consolidation on the one hand and- 


disunion on the other. Every particular State is confident 
of its strength, because its strength is that of the whole: and 
having -no fears or apprehensions from abroad, it is more 
competent to direct a wise legislation to promote the inter. 
ests, to protect the civil liberty, to improve the domestic re- 
lations, and’ to secure the happiness of its people at 
home. Has our government been weakened? On thé 
contrary, has. it not heen strenghtened in every point 
of view, by the purchase of Louisiana, and by the ad- 
dition -of. new States? 
State. has added strength to the Union. Are the 
twenty-six States weaker than the original.thirteen States 
were? On the contrary, are they not infinitely stronger? 
Are the new States less devoted to the Union, less anxious 
for its preservation, than the original States? Do you ever 
hear from the new States these threats of disunion? No, sir; 
these threats proceed from the oldest, and once the most 
patriotic States of the confederacy. No, sir; the new States 
are distinguished for their love for, and’ devotion to, the 
Union; and any hint looking to its dissolution fills our hearts 
in the West with sadness and grief. We will be ever ready 
to defend, with our treasure and’ blood, the integrity of the 
Union. Among our patriotic young men, a heroic Curtius 
will never be wanting to plunge into the chasm, to devote 
himself for the safety of his country, andiperish for the pres- 
ervation. of the Union. The arguments against the exten- 
sion of our territory, drawn from the history and downfall 
of ancient empires and republics, are-in no way applicable 
to the institutions of this country, or the extension which 
we propose to make by the reannexation of Texas. The an- 
cient republics and empires extended their dominions over 
other nations of different languages, customs, ‘religions, and 
interests, iby conquest and the sword—nations which they 
ruled with the iron rod of a military despotism and reduced 
to slavery, to grace the triumphs, and burdened with exac- 
tions and taxations to support the glory.and splendor of 
their conquerors and oppressors; we, on the. contrary, pro- 

ose to take into a union of eqnal political rights, ‘our 
brethren and kinsmen of the same political opinions, having 
the same interests, the same laws, the same customs and re- 
ligion.” 

Mr. Madison, in the XIV No. of the Federalist, 
Says: 

“All that remains, within this branch of our inquiries, is 

’ to take notice of an objection that may be drawn from the 
great extent of country which the Union embraces. A few 
observations ‘on this subject will be the more proper as it is 
perceived that the adversaries of the new constitution are 
availing themselves ofa prevailing prejudice with regard to 
the practicable sphere of republican administration, in order 
to supply, by imaginary difficulties, the want of those solid 
objections which they endeavor in vain to find. 

“The error which limits republican goverument to a nar- 
row district, has been unfolded and refuted in preceding pa- 
pers. I remark here only that it seems to owe its rise and 
prevalence chiefly to the confounding of a republic with a 
democracy. 

“As the natural limit of a democracy is the distance from 
the {central point, which will just permit the most remote 
citizens to assemble as often as their public functions de- 
mand, and will include no greater number than will join in 
those functions, so the natural limit of a republic is the dis- 
tance from the centre, which will barely allow the represent- 
atives of the. people to mcet as often as may be necessary 
for the administration of public affairs.” 


On the subject of making it a party question in 
postponing it, Mr. Tisearrs, in the same speech, 
remarked: 


“But, sir, there is another portion of the people—and I am 
one of them—which consists of many thousands of the peo- 
ple inthe North and inthe South, in the East and in the 
West, confined to no particular section or party,-who see 
no reason for a postponement of this question; on the contra- 
ry, they believe that there is an urgent necessity for prompt 
and decisive and immediate action upon the question. ‘This 
party is looking out for a leader, and I have no doubt will 
soon find one. If this measure shall failat the present ses- 
sisn of Congress,os lam apprehensive it will, all these 
friends of reannexation will be found, though now separated 
by a very slight difference of opinion, coming together mar- 
shaled under one leader, and battling under the same ban- 
ner. Politicians may strive, sir, hut they will strive in vain, 
to stay the torrent of popular feeling which is already in 
motion on this momentous question. They may endeavor 
to harness their followers; the press may be subsidized; par- 
ty tactics may be put into requisition and operation; but it 
will all avail nothing. There isa deed and abiding interest 
among the people on this question which cannot he smoth- 
ered. The tide of popular sentiment is rolliug onward, and 
no power on earth can resist it. It is sought to postpone 
this question for a more decided expression of the public 
will. Sir, the acquiescence of all parties in the repeated 
efforts.to regain Texas, ever since the cession to Spain, is 
expressive enough. We are told to wait until. there is a 
moreurgent and extreme necessity. Sir, the necessity is 
urgent enough. We should provide to avoidan extremity 
ofneed. Now, it may be done peaceably, and with little 
comparative cost. ‘Chen, it may cost us millions of treasure 
and rivers of Mtood. Now, the question, if it is meritorious 


acquisition of Louisiana; 


The addition of every new, 
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in itself, can be best settled upon its own intrinsic 
If it be delayed, it will become mingled in’ the 
flicts of the day. Texas must, at some time or other, in 
some way, be incorporated with this confederacy. It can 
now be done peaceably and with her consent; if we drive 
her from us now, and force her, by ourrepulsion, into aposi- 
tion in which she may be compelled, by her. necessities, — 
ah! sir, may I not say, indeed, by her inclinations, her feel- 
ings outraged and soured by our unwise and unnatural con- 
duct?—into entangling alliances with Great Britain; -then, 
sir, war with that power cannot be avoided; then, our peace 
and safety will never be certain until, she is made ours b 
conquest. Action now will only risk a possibility, and the 
remotest possibility, of a war with Mexico. Postponement 
will make a war with Great Britain inevitable. If we are to 
wait until Mexico shall. acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, it will never be accomplished. Mexico never will, 
she will never dare, acknowledge it, without the consent of 
England, who holds a debt of some eighty millions of dol- 
lars against her, as anargument to support her kind coun. 

sels; and England will not consent ual, by her diplomacy, 
she has established herself upon our southern border, to put 
into practice her interference by counsel and advice with the 
peculiar institutions of the southern States.” 


In relation to the designs of England, Mr. Tis- 
BATTS said: ` 
“What, sir, do the conversation in Parliament and this 
letter of Lord Aberdcen amount to? We will not force Tex: 
as to abolish slavery; we greatly desire, however, that she 
. shall do so, and we desire to see it abolished in the United 
States, but we will not stir up disaffection in the slayehold- 
ing States; we will use all means of persuasion to induce 
Texas to abolish it; we will be able, through Mexico, and 
the terms we will offer to Texas, to place her ina position 
: that she cannot avoid; doing it; we will pereusde Mexico 
not to acknowledge her independence unless upon condi- 
tions prescribed by us; Mexico is our debtor to an amount of 
many millions, and dare not do it without our assent; unless 
the independence of Texas is acknowledged by Mexico, the 
United States will not annex Texas to that confederacy; 
Texas, driven from the shelter of her natural protector, 
will not be able to resist our blanishments; she will 
readily fall into our arms; we will sooth her outraged feel- 
ings; we will make her large promises, and bestow upon 
her munificient favors; we will pay to Mexico all that Mexi- 
co can claim of her; we will giveto Texas ample time to 
repay us; we will pay allof her debts, and on that score 
place her out of trouble; we will ourselves hecome her sole 
creditor, and will be an indulgent creditor, provided she 
will follow our counsels: we will go further; we will admit 
her cotton and sugar and other productions free into our 
ports; we will guaranty her independence; we will enter 
into treaties ofalliance with her, offensive and defensive; in 
effect, though not in name, we will make hera part of the 
British empire, and will erect her into a great nation by 
colonizing her beautiful country with our redundant popu- 
lation; we will do all this andask but little comparatively 
in return—only to admit our manufactures on the most rea- 
sonable terms—to prevent slaves from being brought from 
the United States, and gradually to abolish slavery in Texas: 
thus we will gam our advantage over the northern manufac- 
turers of the United States, and over the cotton growing re- 
gion ofthe South, and, hy destroying the outlet for the 
slaves who are now ypushed southward by the encroach- 
ments of free labor, we will hedge in and pen up their slaves 
and their increase in so small « compass as that slavery will 
become so intolerable a curse in the United States as'to re- 
sult in a convulsion which will tear out her very vitals, and 
overwhelm and bury her in carnage and blood. Is there a 
man in this hall who does not see atu glance through this 
whole conspiracy of my Lord Aberdeen and his associates? 
Sir, it is but a light gauze which covers these machinations 
and tactics of British diplomacy.” 


propriety. 


* * * * t # 

“Though Mexico can never reconquer Texas, Texas it- 
self cannot stand alone. If we refuse to admit her back into 
the Union—ifshe be driven from onr doors when she ts 
asking for admission—ifshe be repudiated by her own race 
and her own kinsmen,—she will be compelled to throw her- 
self :nto the meretricious embraces of Great Britain, under 
circumstances, and hound by ties and obligations of treaties, 
of such a character as must reflect dishonor upon us—as 
must entail apon her and uponus the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Any attempt onthe part of England to obtain 
possession of any part of Texas, or to secure a commanding 
control or infiuence over her councils, would be a just 
cause ofwar on the part of the United States, and would 
inevitably lead to that resuit. ‘The interests of this country 
must be materially affected by any great change in the 
policy of Texas; and we are bound, by motives of self-pres- 
ervation, to interfere to preventit. On our northern boun- 
dary we have a British colony: is there any true American 
who would be willing to see another on our southern? For 
‘Texas there is but this alternative: she must either become 
a part and parcel of the Union, or ske must place herself 
under the protection of Great Britain. Contiguous to us in 
geographical position; having the same commercial inter 
ests; producing the same staples; peopled principally by 
emigrants from this country; inhabited by people of the 
same blood; children of the same mother: bone of our tone 
and fiesh of our flesh; speaking the same language; profess- 
ing the same religion, and worshipping the same God; at- 
tached to us by every natural affinity; cherishing the same 
indomitable spirit of freedom; animated hy the same love of 
liberty; entertaining the same ideas. of government; identified 
with us by every congenial tie, personal and political; like 
Joseph of old, sold by us, their brethren, into slavery ,— 
they have thrown off their shackles; they have worked out 
their redemption; they have, in well-fought fields of battle, 
crowned themselves with glory, vindicated their rights, 
won back their liberties, and achieved their independence. 
They now anxiously ask us to receive them back to our 
arms, from which we have unnaturally thrust them. Shall 
werefuse them? Can we refuse them? No, sir. It is im- 
possible that they can relapse into Mexican vassalage. We 
can never suffer England to hold dominion over them in 
factor through her diplomacy.” 


In relation to any interference by foreign nations 


party con- i 
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with the relations betweeh this nation andoth 
this continent, Mr. Trpparts remarked: > : 
“Then, no foreign power will- interfere. ni : 
not dare to interfere. - What. tight l aa 
have: to interfere, -or to. interpose obstacles to. on - 
amicable adjustment between this Government and - Mex. 
ico? England, with all her. grasping ambition, with 
all her arrogance of supreme power upon the: seas, with all 
her thirsting lust after dominion upon the lana—will -never 
dare to-do this thing.. Never! sir, never’ This government 
has always, and will ever protest against it, and resent ev: 
species of foreign interference‘in the relations ‘between us 
and the other republics’on this continent, ‘ Sich an ‘inter. 
ference must lead to war—inevitable war; ‘and however 
much I would deprecate a war between this country and | 
England, or any other country, (because war should a ways 
be avoided, ifitcan be done with safety and without dis- 
honor,) yet, sir, if it is to'be avoided with England by yield- 
ing up the rights of the Texians, and by.a just action on'our 
part for the promotion of our.own interests and. the - integri-. 
ty ofthis nation—if itis tobe shunned hy a tame submis- 
sion to foreign interference in our relations with ‘the 
American republi¢s, andin our social institutions—I ‘say, 
sir, Jet it come. But,’sir, there need be no apprehension of 
a war with England; she is the -last country.onearth. to 
seck a war with thignation, to enforce an unjust interfer- 
ence in American relations. The first blast of her war 
trumpet, with such an object, on this continent, would be 
the death-knell of her power; it would end in the logs of her 
colonies, the dismemberment of her empire abroad, and 
revolution at home. ‘Her linked plots will be riven, dis- 
dained by earth, and accursed by heaven.” ` 


SPEECH OF MR. CLINGMAN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. ke bat , 
In the House of Representatives, January 6, 1845—On 
the late presidential election. y 

Mr. Cuamman: I shall leave it to those who 
desire it to discuss the constitutionality or expedi- 
ency of the proposed annexation of Texas. It is 
not seabed: by any body that any practical: result,. 
in the way of legislation, is to grow out of these prò- 
ceedings. Doubüess you may be able, as was sug- 
gested the other day by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, to pass an abstract resolution, after the 
fashion of your Baltimore convention, declaring that 
Texas ought to be annexed as soon as practicable. 
Your agitation of the matter is intended solely to 
produce capital to operate on our elections at the 
South during the present year, and | shall therefore 
meet the question on its real and not its ostensible 
merits. acm: ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, [Mr. C. J. Incerso1.,] who opened the de- 
bate, stated that there had been ‘a very decided: mani- 
festation of popular opinion in favor of, the annexa- 
tion, and was pleased to refer to the late presidential 
election as furnishing evidence of it... The gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass,}] who immedi- 
ately preceded me in the debate, declared, with 
great vehemence, that the popular verdict had been. 
recorded in the favor. of the measure, and that if 
those who are now on this floor failed to earry out the 
wishes of the people, they would be swept away: by - 
a torrent of public indignation, and men be sent in 
their places who were more faithful... If all this 
were true, sir, it would furnish a strong’ argument 
in favor of the measure, because, in a representative 
republic like ours, popular opinion is of the greatest 
consequence. I shall endeavor to show, however, 
that these gentlemen are totally mistaken in these 
views; but to do so will oblige me to examine a good 
deal in detail the causes which contributed to pro- 
duce the result exhibited in that election. , 

I must, in the first place, howeyer, ask the indul- 
gence of the House for a few minutes, while I ad- 
vert to a matter not directly connected with this 
subject. g: 

At the last session, when a proposition to repeal 
the 25th rule was under consideration, it will be re~ 
membered that the debate was. prolonged for nearly 
three months; and as each speech was concluded, 
more than twenty chivalric gentlemen sprang to 
their feet, and struggled for an opportunity to mani- 
fest their ardor in behalf of southern rights; and it 
was only, sir, by resorting to the previous question 
that we were able to terminate the debate before the 
close of the session. 

On the first day of the present session the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] gave-notice - 
that he would, on to-morrow, introduce a proposi- ` 
tion to abolish the rule. Thereupon the gentleman: ' 
from Virginia [Mr. Dromeoors] likewise gave ng- 
tice that he would object to the reception of the res- 
‘olution, because it would be out of order. .On the 
succeeding day the gentlernan from Massachusetts,» 
in accordance with hfs promise, offered ‘his resolu-. 
tion to rescind the rule; but the getitleman from Vir: 
ginia, though in his place, greatly.to the surprise af 
everybody, made no. objection to ‘its intro 


erson 


If that gentleman, or any other member, had object- 
ed to ity reception, it could only have been gotten in 
by a suspension of the rules; and it was well known 
that a vote of. two-thirds could not -have been ob- 
tained for.that purpose.~ The proposition came in 
without. a word of objection from any quarter. 
Thereupon a gentleman from Mississippi, acting 
‘under the old dispensation of .démocracy,. not hav- 
ing, I presume, from his location in the far fouth- 
west, seen the new revelation of light in the north- 
east, moved tolay. the resolution on the table. A 
vote was taken by yeas and nays;. and his motion 


was lost by a decided majority, making it evident ` | 
that the rule would be repealed. : The Speaker sta- , 


ted the question to be on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion: to rescind the rule. The previous question had 
not been ordered; and the matter was therefore. open 
for debate. I looked around to. see what bold cham- 
pion of the South would first sound the tocsin of 
alarm. There was a full array ‘of the chivalry 
around. There, in his seat on my right, was the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruetr,] who 
at the last session declared, with so much eloquence 
and-zeal, that a repeal of the rule would be a virtual 
dissolution of the Union. ; 

There sat my colleague, [Mr. Saunpers,] who 
went off où this matter with a force that sent him 
during the past summer over the entire State of 
North Carolina, declaiming against the reception of 
abolition petitions. There, too, were the gentlemen 
from Georgia and other States, who vied with each 
other in their denunciation of all those who did not 
sustain the rule. Thereall of these gentlemen sat, 
quiet and mute, as though nothing unusual was 
taking place, and saw, with much seeming uncon- 
cern, their favorite rule killed off by a large majori- 
ty. There was no burst of indignation; no excla- 
mation to the South, “Sampson, the Philistines be 
upon thee!” Not even the note of a goose, to give 
warning of the irruption of the Gauls. Were they 
asleep, like the Roman sentinels of the olden time? 
No, no, sir; they were awake, but they were false 
watchmen of the South—traitor sentinels! I havea 
right so to call them; for, m denouncing me at the 
last session, some of them declared that any man 
who did not sustain the rule by all proper means, 
was arenegade and a traitor to the southern States. 
According to the form of the logicians, the proposi- 
tion would be as follows: Any southern man who 
does not use his efforts to preserve the rule isa 
renegade traitor. ‘They were southern men, and 
might have preserved the rule by objection at the 
proper time, but would not do it. Therefore, they 
are renegade traitors. Quoderat demonstrandum, as 
the sophomores say. 

How are we, Mr. Chairman, to account for the 
extraordinary change in the conduct of gentlemen 
since the presidential election? And Į may also ask, 
why is it that Leavitt, the abolition editor, who was 
refused at the last session a seat among the reporters 
of the House, is now the occupant of one of the best 
positions in the hall* I told you all at the last ses- 
sion that this 25th rule was a humbug, getting to be 
so well understood, that it would deceive nobody 
much longer, and must soon be abandoned by7its 
authors. Will gentlemen come out frankly and 
admit that all their parade at the Jast session was a 
mere humbug—ene of the most barefaced political 
frauds ever attempted to be played off for party pur- 
poses? If they will not admit this—if they still 
insist that the rule is of any value, why did they 
give it up without a struggle? Was it done 
as compensation to their abolition allies in the 
North, by whose aid they carried the great 
States of New. York and: Pennsylvania, and 
thereby ‘elected Mr. Polk? Ido not wish gentle- 


“It is dueto the Speaker to state that he declared subse- 
quently that he had not assigned to Mr. Leavitt, the aboli- 
tion reporter, any seat in the hall; but inasmuch as there 
were a great number of applicants for reporter’s seats, he 
had not yet completed the arrangements and allotted the 
seats among them; and, untilhis assignment had been com- 
pleted, his orders had heen not to prevent any reporter from 
entering the hall, and occupying temporarily one of the 
seats. The rule of the House, No. 19, is in the following 
words: “No person shall be allowed the privilege of the 
hali under ihe character of stenographer, without a writ- 
ten permission from the Speaker, specifying the. part of 
the hall assigned to him; andino reporter or stenographer 
shall be admitted under the rules of the’ House, unless 
such reporter or stenographer shalt ‘state in writing for 
what paper or papers he is employed to. report’ As this 
rule cai oniy be changed by the House itself, and as the 
reporter in question occupied the seat for some weeks, I 
presumed, in common with other members who remarked 
on the transaction, that he remained’ by express permis- 
sion of the Speaker, and nat that there had been a sus- 
pension of a standing rule of the House by the Speaker 
tor so long a period. 


men to evade this matter by their silence. If the 
rule was worthless, why the “sound and fury” of 
last session? If valuable, for what consideration did 
they surrender it, except that just stated? They 
must take one horn of the dilemma. They cannot 
escape from it. ` pu NA ak 

Ah! I beg pardon, Mr. Chairman. ‘There is still 
a third mode by which a part of these gentlemen 
may get out of this difficulty. Seme of them may, 
perhaps, excuse themselves by saying, if they, had 


grumbled about this matter they might have been 


expelled from the democratic party, and thus lost all 
share of the spoils to be distributed from and after 
the fourth of March next. Taking-this view of the 
case, sir, I frankly admit. that these gentlemen de- 
serve the sympathy of this House and of-the coun- 
try. . Their fate, in being compelled to make such a 
submission, is peculiarly hard, when it is remem- 
bered from what quarter the principle of this rule 
was originally derived. Mr. Senator Benton. did 
great, injustice to John C. Calhoun when he 
said, if common rumor be true, that the same 
John C. Calhoun, so far from being a statesman, 
had “never invented even a humbug.” The fact 
cannot be disputed that John C. Calhoun 
was the first to take “the very highest ground 
for the South;?? the prime originator of the 
policy of objecting to the reception of petitions, of 
which the 25th rule is parcel. Hard then is the ne- 
cessity which compels the peculiar followers of that 
gentleman to make a burnt offering of the first and 
only offspring of their idol. Considering, however, 
the object for which the sacrifice was made, it is to 
be hoped that they will derive as much consolation 
as did Captain Dalgetty, who, when mourning the 
loss of his old war-horse on a battle field, remem- 
bered that he could convert the hide of the dead an- 
imal into a pair of breeches. John C. Calhoun’s 
only humbug converted into breeches for his follow- 
ers.* . 

Judging from the action of the House on this sub- 
ject, what is to become of the repeal of the tariff? 
I can tell you, sir. If James K. Polk will give toa 
few individuals that I could name such offices as 
they desire, he will thereby effect such a modifica- 
tion of the tariff as to render it acceptable in the 
maia to the chivalric majority of the State of South 
Carolina. Should these persons, however, fail to 
get such portion of the spoils as they consider their 
due, viz., the lion’s share, then the tariff will be 
found so intolerably oppressive that human nature 
cannot bear it, and it-must be nullified. Be not de- 
ceived, sir, by all the declamation which we hear 
from time to ume; for all this is merely thrown out 
to frighten Mr. Polk and his northern friends into a 
good compromise with respect to the distribution of 
the offices. Can this be accomplished without beg- 
garing the other sections of the party? There are 
not places enough in the gift of the executive to sat- 
isfy the countless thousands of greedy office seekers. 
This consideration forces upon my mind the great 
danger which awaits your party; and, as a frank, 
benevolent whig, I warn you of it. ` 

Sir, it is a common remark that the members of 
this so-called democratic party, however they may 
take opposite sides on measures of policy, never 
split in their votes, but always make a common 
struggle on the election day. - This is. owing to the 
fact which I had occasion to state at the last session, 
that this party is “held together solely by the cohe- 
sive power of public plunder;” and, therefore, when- 
ever they are making a. struggle to get into power, 
it isa part of their general system of tactics that 
each segment of the party’should adopt that side of 
any question that is strongest at home, and thereby 
increase their chance of carrying the election. 
Though not yet generally known throughout the 
country, yet the matter is so well understood herc 
that it seldom excites a remark, though every week 
furnishes conclusive evidence on that point. For 
example: A gentleman from. Pennsylvania some 
time since charged the whigs with being less friend- 
ly to a protective tariff than the democrats. Imme- 
diately after hinr-rose a gentleman from Alabama, 


who declaimed furiously against the oppression of | 


the tariff of 1842, taking no notice of the gentleman 
who was up just before him, but assailing furiously 


* A story is told, by Paulding, I think. of an individual 
who applied to Mr. Van Buren tor the office of Secretary of 
State, but was told that it had already been promised to an- 
other. He then continued asking for various offices, ina 
descending scale, until he came to the lowest, and was told 
that the office ineach instance had been already premised 
to some one else. “Then, sir,” said he to the President, “as 
Tamina very needy condition, 
pair of old breeches?” 


could you not give'me a- 
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some unlucky whig who may have taken part in the 
debate. Says ‘the gentleman from Pennsylvania: 
“Mr. Clay and the Whigs are for reducing the pres- 
ent duties on iron and coal, and prostrating the 
great interests ‘of Pennsylvania.” ‘The gentleman 
from Alabama shouts aloud: “The duties on iron 
and coal, imposed by the present whig tariff, are so 
oppressive that they cannot be borne, but shall be 
resisted.” So far, however, ‘are these gentlemen 
from finding fault with each other, that each of 
them, by his manner at least, seems to say to the 
other: “God speed you, brother; you are working 
bravely for democracy.” As the speech of each of 
them is intended for home consumption, it contains 
no allusion to the remarks of the other; and, by 
consequence, the constituent at the North sees from 
the speech of his representative that the whig party 
are opposed to the protection of home industry, and 
to the existing tariff; while the planter of the South 
1s driven to madness by learning, in a similar man- 
ner, how fnuch he is oppressed by the present whig 
tariff. However, therefore, the members of this par- 
ty may differ about méasures, they do not split in 
their votes on the election day, and of course they 
act together‘as long as they are out of power. But, 
sir, very different is their condition when in power. 
I have already indicated that they are held together 
solely by the desire of office, and as there are notin 
the government places enough for all, there will soon 
be a real quarrel, and the disappointed will vote 
against you. The only connecting tie being dis- 
solved, the party will go to pieces. This, sir, is the 
rock on which yon are destined to split. Though a 
political adversary, I warn you of the danger; but 1 
frankly admit, sir, that I do not believe you will be 
able to profit by my advice. 


‘When the sub-treasury bill was under consider- 
ation some time since, it will be remembered that in 
the very short debate which was allowed on it, a 
very wide range was taken by some of the speakers. 
As I was not on that occasion permitted to occupy 
the floor, I may, I trust without impropriety, advert 
to some things that were said then. I do not pro- 
pose, however, to discuss the merits of that meas- 
ure., It was brought in by the committee at the last 
session, and laid upon our tables, and though I, in 
common with other whigs, called upon the majority 
to take it up at once, and charged them with holding 
it back till after presidential election, in order to de- 
ceive the country as to their real intentions, yet it all 
availed nothing, and it was permitted to sleep quiet- 
ly on our tables till the close of that session. And 
when, during the past summer, we charged the par- 
ty with designing to pass this measure again as soon 
as they had the power to effect it, yet it was, as if 
by common consent, stoutly denied by their parti- 
sans all over the country. They affirmed that this 
measure, having been condemned by the American 
people in 1840, had been abandoned, and, as a proof 
of it, referred to the fact that, with an immense ma- 
jority in this House, the party refused to pass. 
Now, however, the election being over, just as I had 
occasion to predict perhaps fifty times in the polit- 
ical debates of the past year, this very bill is taken 
up before any other matter of importance, and ina 
few hours forced through the House, and passed 
under the gag of the previous question. It is pro- 
claimed that the people have decided in its favor at 
the late election; and we are told, with that insolence 
which the large majority here has inspired, that we 
whigs ought to sit mute and make no objection to 
its passage. So far is it from being true that the 
people, by their late vote, have decided in its favor, 

venture to affirm that if the party had dared to 
pass it last spring, and thus directly made an issue 
on it, the result of the election would have been dif- 
ferent. The country understands this matter too 
well. It is known to be a measure which will place 
in the hands of the President the money-power of 
the country, and which would, in the progress of a 
few years, convert the government into a practical 
despotism. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to follow the ex- 
ample of some of the debaters who have discussed 
the issues involved in the late election, and theeffect 
of the popular verdict. Atthe termination of the 
late session of Congress, when I left this city, 
though I wds sanguine as to the general result, I 
knew that we were to be hardly pressed at the South. 
James K. Polk, the nominee of our opponents, was 
understood to be, and had always been, opposed to 
any other than a mere revenue tariff, and was avow- 


edly in favor of the immediate annexation of Texas. 
. Though 1 knew that the position of the whig party 
was right on both these questions, yet, inasmuch ag 
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it had formerly béep the custom of southern politi- 
cians in the main to deneunce all tariffs, and the pol- 


icy even of incidental protection had rarely been ad- | 


vocated, I feared that the time intervening before the 


election was too short to enable us fully to enlight-- 


en the public mind with respect to the character of 
the act of,.1842, and our position in relation toits 
policy.” ~ . 

‘There was also, in many, quarters of the southern 
part of the Union, a strong feeling in favor of the 
annexation of Texas, and I also, apprehended that 
there would hardly be time enough for-the people to 
become fully acquainted with the terms of the pro- 
posed annexation, and to understand clearly the po- 
sition of the presidential candidates with respect to 
the question.. Though we whigs of the South knew 
that it had fallen to our lot to defend the point of 
greatest pressure, yet we went into the contest with 
a determination and a spirit worthy of the noble 
cause in which we were engaged, and which, but for 
causes that we had no reason to anticipate, would 
have afforded a success fully equal to all our hopes. 

At the North this state of things was reversed. 
Our.candidate occupied the side of these questions 
that was most popular with both parties in that re- 
gion, and we had a right fo anticipate a gain in that 
quarter, equal at least to any loss that might be sus- 
tained with us. Nor did I feel any serious doubts 
as to the result until we saw the developments of 
the month of September. Then it was that the ex- 
traordinary spectacle was presented to.the world of 
a convention of the so-called democratic party in 
the State of New York, which openly, and witha 
degree of impudence till- then unscen, in solemn 
form, repudiated the leading principles avowed in 
their national convention, and at the same time de- 
clared their determination to support its presidential 
nominee. It likewise nominated for the oflice of 
governor of that State Silas Wright, whose views 
were, on both of these great questions, directly op- 
posite to those of James JX. Polk. Mr. Polk de- 
clared himself utterly opposed to the tariff of 1842, 
and in favor of the immediate annexation of 'Texas; 
while Silas Wright had voted for the tariff of 1842, 
and had likewise voted against the annexation of 
Texas; and these two individuals were voted for on 
the same ticket, in order that no man might be so 
silly in future as to doubt but that the said demo- 
cratic. party was held together solely by the love of 
office, or, in language that has now become classi- 
cal, “the cohesive power of public plunder.” 

A. similar state of things was exhibited in Penn- 
sylvania; and I have heard democratic members of 
this House speak laughingly of seeing in that State 
numberless banners with the inscription borne on 
them of “Polk, Dallas, and the democratic tariff of 
1842.” Yes, sir, and when the whigs attempted to 
set this matter right, they were told by the honest 
but ignorant yeomanry of that State, that they 
could not believe that Mr. Polk was opposed to the 
tariff, because they had been assured by their 
leaders—the men in whom they had been accus- 
tomed to confide—that he was much more favorable 
to a protective tariff than was: Mr. Clay. The po- 
litical leaders of the party in these two States, as 
well as elsewhere at the North, humiliated them- 
selves so. far as to come into the support of a man 
who had been forced upon them by a small, and, 
till then, contemned minority of their own party, 
and whose opinions were directly the reverse of 
those which they themselves had publicly professed. 
But they did not‘stop here. Lest their prostitution 
should go unrewarded, and to secure as many 
accomplices in political crime as possible, they 
seem to have deliberately entered into a scheme 
of misrepresentation and fraud. To bring to 
the support ofa man.whose principles, if he had 
any; were hostile to the views of the great 
mass of their followers, they deliberately resolved 
to misstate the principles of that man, as if they 
could thus turn wrong into right, and make that 
true which was ‘false. By false declarations, stea- 
dily persevered in, they deluded the ignorant, who 
trusted to their truth. ‘Yo further their conspiracy, 
their candidate, worthy of his party, wrote in 
phrases indefinite, unmeaning, vague, ambignous, 
doubled-faced as the responses of the old Delphic 
oracle. When inquiries from any quarter whatever, 
were put to him which would have elicited a defi- 
nite answer, he remained mute, and permitted the 
truth to be trampled under foot. Mr. Chairman, 
there are recorded many instanees of individual 
misrepresentation, dishonor, and breaches of faith, 
by those who previously enjoyed the public con- 
fidence; but, sir, the history of the world affords no 
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other instance of a total destitution of a moral 
sensè, exhibited by so large a number of individu- 
als, no example of fraud and falsehood on a scale 
so extensive. To furnish materials to the active 
agents, there was established in this city a mint 


managed by—it is not necessary for me here to say ` 


whom, for it is too well known to all around. That 
establishment worked with amazing rapidity, and 
threw off every variety of falschoods. To the North, 
for example, it sént infamous libles on the whig 


candidates, such as were supposed best calculated to` 


array against them all the profligate factions there— 
especially the unprincipled abolitionists; while to 
the South was directed handhills, warning the peo- 
ple.of that section; that imminent danger was im- 
pending, and that, if the whigs came into power, 
„slavery would be abolished, and all the interests of 
the South utterly: prostrated. These publications 
were thrown out purposely on the eve of the elec- 
tion, in order that they might not be contradicted. 
They were signed by no name, or the name of an 
unknown irresponsible person. If, therefore, one 
of them found its way toa region for which it had 
not been intended, its parentage was stiffly denied, 
and it was affirmed and. certified to be a whig forge- 
ry. For some weaks before the election, these hand- 
bills were scattered far and wide. I wondered at 


their numbers, for they covered the land like the: 


locusts of Egypt. L have since been informed that 
several and perhaps. wl of the departments of the 
government were constantly employed to aid the 
party in their distribution. One of the heads of 
department, I am credibly informed, franked them 
in packages weighing, in some instances, as much 
as a thousand pounds. As far as I know, however, 
the circulation of these things produced little im- 
pression in my own State, or in the southern coun- 
try generally. It is the custom there for men of op- 
posite parties to debate political questions face to 
fuce before the people, and the voters thus have a 
better chance to ascertain the views of parties and 
of their candidates. Tt is true, that our adversaries 
sometimes attempted to deny Mr. Polk’s views as 
to the sub-treasury, and other questions, but these 
denials were seldom successful. Sir, I never yet 
have met aman that I could not, ina day or two’s 
debate, by continued question,cross-cxamination and 
denunciation, compel to admit the truth, when I had 
documentary or other plain evidence to establish it. 
Providence seems to have denied to man the power 
to persist in falsehood with the same steadiness of 
eye and countenance with which trath can be main- 
tained. Idoubtif Talleyrand himself, who used 
to say that language was given to men to enable 
them to conceal their thoughts, could persevere suc- 
cessfully in falsehood during the whole of one of 
our southern campaigns. 

At the North, the mode of conducting a canvass 
is different. The speakers on opposite sides sel- 
dom; if ever, meet each other in debate. The meet- 
ings being composed of one party only, the matter 
thrown out goes uncontradicted alike, whether it be 
truth or falsehood, and the members of either party 
adopt the views of their own speakers. To the 
uninformed, however honest they may be, the best. 
authenticated document carries no more evidence of 
its truth than the libel representing both by pictures 
and writing, Mr. Clay bangine the three Dutech- 
men, which was so extensively circulated in Penn- 
sylvania. . aD 

If thìs state of things continues, our constitution 
of government is virtually at an end. Our republi- 
can system is based upon the principle that those 
who exercise power here represent and carry out, 
under the constitution, the views of the people. 
But if the matter be so managed that the great mass 
of the voters do not and cannot ascertain the views 
of the candidates before them, the consequence fol- 
lows that those elected do not, in fact, represent the 
people, and our republican form of government Is 
virtually abolished.” As a means of averting, to 
some extent, at least, this great evil, let the practice 
of requiring the speakers on both sides to confront 
each other in debate be generally adopted. To 
effect this, let there be a union of all those who de- 
sire truth to prevail, who wish to see our free con- 
stitution preserved in substance as well as in form, 
and who desire that. the blessings of liberty should 
he transmitted to those who are to come after us. 
At any rate, I call upon every whig to adopt this 
mode, publish your appointment, and challenge 
your opponents to meet you. If they to mect you, 
denounce them as being afraid of such investiga- 
tion, because they know that the facts are against 
them. Persevere in this course, and they will be 


compelled by public opinion, yes; by their own 
followers, to meet you; for there are in the’ hearts of 
our countrymen of all parties, a desire to know the 

truth, and a generous Jove.of fairplay. = ~ Ze 

Tam now brought, Mr Chairman, to the consideras 
tion of another most important. matter in convection 
with the late presidential. canvass.* After‘the nom- ` 
inations in the spring, the whig party held many > 
large political meetings, at which there was much 
able and eloquent. discussion. Our. orators went 
through many parts of the country, and debated 
most successfully the principles of the’ two’ patties. 
All this was well, for it secured to our standard a’. 
vast majority of the intelligent and reflecting portion 
of the Union. But this alone, as the event has 
shown, was not sufficient! Resting on the goodness 
of our cause, the soundness of the principles, ad- 
vocated by us, and the belief that the wisdom of our 
measures would bring a majority of the voters to the 
support of our. candidate, we neglected “that com- . 
plete organization in -detail which was necessary to 
prevent undue ‘influence and imposition on the 
voters at the election. 

Since the beginning of the world, regularly train- 
ed soldiers have always been able to beat raw mili- 
tia. Hence, when any one nation keeps up a well- 
disciplined standing army, the neighboring States 
must adopt a similar system or be overpowered. 
This truth, so universally admitted with respect to 
military affairs, has not been: generally understood 
in its bearing on elections in a country like ours. In 
every part of the Union there are some: in- 


_ dividuals whose opinions are not so firmly fixed but 


what they may be changed at or about the time of 
the election. This may be brought about in various ` 
ways. A man, naturally irresolute or unstable in 
his purposes, may be persuaded; one ‘not. informed 
as to the principles and conduct of the candidates, 
may be deceived by artful misrepresentation; the dis- 
honest are liable to be biased by improper infla- 
ences. These classes constitute what is sometimes: 
denominated the floating vote—that is, a vote which 
is liable to be easily changed from one party to. ano- 
ther. It is, doubtiess, largest in great cities, and va- 
ries considerably in different sections. But every- ’ 
where there are those who, by persuasion, misrep- 
resentation, fraud, or other means, may be induced 
to vote differently from what they intended. a short 
time previous to the election. The number of these 
individuals are sufficiently Jarge to decide the result 
in all closcly-contested clections. Take,as an ex- 
ample the great State of New York in the late pres- 
idential election, There were cast in all about four 
hundred and eighty thousand votes, and the majori- 
ty for Mr. Polk was some five thousand three hun. 
dred, Iftwenty-seven hundred of those who actu- 
ally voted for Mr. Polk had changed to. Mr. Clay, . 
the electoral vote of the State would have been giv- 
en to the latter gentleman, and he would have there- 
by been elected President. Or, upon the supposi-. 
tion that one voter for every hundred and seventy- 
five that actually voted had east a different ballot, it 
would have varied the result of the election. Taking 
the whole State over, it will not be questioned by 
any one that there is a much larger proportion than 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth part of the voters 
there whose views on political matters were not so 
fixed as to prevent their being influenced at the time 
of the election. Though of course not unaware of. 
this condition of things to some extent in all the 
States, yet the whig party has in the main relied on 
the justness of its cause, and the voluntary exer- 
tions of its individual members to counteract mprop- 
erinfluences. Our adversaries, however, have been 
practising ona very different’ system. They have 
acquired a skill and discipline in party tactics un- 
known to any other faction that has existed in this 
country. Whether this system was perfected in 
the State of New York, and brought into the ad- 
ministration of the federal government by Mr. Van 
Buren, as some suppose, I shall not now stop to 
inquire. As at present organized, the so-called dem- 
ocratic party, though it allows. the individuals 
composing it to profess such opinions on 
all measures of legislative policy as they may 
think it most advantageous to adopt, yet it requires 
the utmost fidelity in all party manceuvres, especially 
in elections. To stimulate this fecling, the offices: 
are promised to those who may have rendered: the 
party the most efficient service. Each member: is 
required to stand by his party at all hazards, though. 
in so doing, ne should act in opposition, to the best: 
interests of the country. In. turn, the party. will: 
stand by him, and protect him from the consequences: 
of any crime he may commit, provided it be doneti 
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the benefit of the party. “A thousand instances 
might be given, to establish the truth of this conclu- 
sion. I will refer, however, only to a single one, 
of recent occurrence, in my own State. When. our 
legislature, now in session, assembled, there was 


a tie between ‘the parties in the Senate. Each party | 


wasof course desirous of electing a Speaker and 
other officers. , According to the old and well-settled 
law of the State, each member elect was bound to 
prodtice, before his qualification, the. certificate of 
the sheriff of his having. been elected. “But one, 
who claimed to bea democratic senator, was not 
provided with such certificate, and the fact became 
known through the indiseretion of those, friends 
that he consulted: in.his dilemma. . When the time 


came for the opening of the first day’s session, this . 
individual, much to the surprise of his political ad--. 


versaries at léast, presented a forged certificate in the 
usual form, was qualified as a senator, and took his 
seat. It was five days before the body was organ- 
ized by the election of a Speaker, &c. A commit- 
tee was raised to investigate the affair... They, upon 
evidence of the most conclusive character, reported 
that the certificate had been forged either by the sen- 


ator or by his procurement, and knowingly used by | 


him to impose on the Senate, and recommended his 
expulsion. The vote of the Senate was unanimous 


on the first resolution, declaring the certificate a for-. į 


gery; but upon the second, declaring that he ought 
.to be expelled, every member of his party. voted in 
the negative, thereby saying that, though he had 
committed forgery, he was not in their opinion un- 
worthy to sit with them. After his expulsion by 
the casting vote of the whig speaker, his party, 
taking advantage of the accidental absence of two or 
three whigs, within a few days moved and carried a 
proposition to strike out from the journals the re- 


port, proceedings, &c., that had taken place, with a | 
view of inserting in their stead the speech of his | 


- counsel made in his defence at the bar of the Senate. 


A stranger would perhaps be surprised to learn that | 


many of these individuals, in the relations of private 
life, are esteemed honest: and honorable men. . No- 
thing could. show more conclusively their devotion 
to their party than that they should thus be able to 
overcome their natural aversion to crime, and thus 
endeavor to countenance and protect the criminal, 
because that crime had been committed for the ben- 
efit of the party. Sir, it gives me no pleasure to refer 
to this occurrence. We formerly flattered ourselves 
that, however mischievous locofocoism might be- 
come in other sections, there was in North Carolina 
and other parts of the South a regard for public 
opinion, and a feeling of personal honor among its 
leading members, which would keep it somewhat 
within the bounds of decency. But it is a tree 
which bears the same fruit in every climate, lts 
late exhibitions will arouse the indignation of the 
virtuous yeomanry of the old North State. But, sir, 
I shall pursue this illustration no further. I wished 
simply to call your attention to the nature of the 
bond which connects this so-called democratic 
party. To show the extent to which its organiza- 
tion has been carried, 1 refer you to the secret “Cir- 
cular from the Executive Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Association of Washington city,” issued last 
September. I would read the whole of it if I did 
not know that its contents were well understood by 
most if not all on this floor. Its first four sections, 
as you know, provide for the organization of a dem- 
ocratic association, by whatever name they choose 


to call it, in “every county, city, ward, town, and — 


village throughout the Union;” the appointment of 
executive committees, captains, lieutenants, and 
democratic minute-men—that is, “men who are 
willing to serve the democracy at a minute’s warn- 
ing.” Their first class of duties is prescribed in sec- 
tions five and six, iù the following words: 

“5, That the- captain and lieutenants, with such minute: 
men as may be detailed for the service, proceed forthwith 
to make out two lists— one of all the voters in the company 
bounds, desighating the democrats, whigs, and the aboli- 
tionists, putting into a separate column, headed ‘doubtful, 
the names of ali whosé Opinions are unknown, and all of 
every party who are easily managed.in their opinions or 
conduct; the other list to embrace all minors approaching 
maturity, and all men not entitled to yote.” 


_ ‘8. That acopy of these lists be furnished to the execu- 
tive committee of each democratic association within the 
election precinct.” : 

Section seven directs these officers and minute 
men to circulate all papers’ that-may influence the 
doubtful men. Section eight -makes it the- duty of 
the minute-men to get -all the doubtfal men to their 
meetings. Sections nine, ten, eleven, and twelve 
are as follows: au 


“9, That the captain of the democratic minute-men a 
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. point a time and place of rendezvous, early onthe first 


-the captain despatch a minute-man forthwith to bring him 
: to the polls. 


/ who, from want of indecision of character, may be- 
~ persuaded—some who, from honest credulity and’ 
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morning of election, and detail minute-men to wait upon, 
and if possible, bring with them every doubtful voter within 
the company bounds. 

“10. That, if practicable, 


some suitable refreshments be 
provided for the company at the place of rendezvous, and 
their ardor kindled by patriotic conversation; that each man 
be farnished with a ticket with the names ofthe democrat- 
iċ electors; that-it be impressed upon them that the first 
great business ofthe day is to give their votes; that they 
are expected and required to march to ihe polls ina. body, 
and. in perfect silence; to avail themselves of the first op- 
portunity to vote, and never separate until every- member 
of the company has voted. 

“1 1- Phat ifany democrat be absent from the reuidezvous, 


«12, That the captains and. liettenants provide before- 
hand means for conveyance for such democrats as cannot 
otherwise get to: the polls. ~ 

‘Without going further with this matter, Mr. 
Chairman, I have'read enough to afford an accurate 
idea of this system of organization, That it would 
be most effective in practice,is obvious, when it is 
remembered that there are in every country some 


want of political knowledge, can be imposed upon 
by artfully-framed documents or verbal misrepre- 
sentation; whilé others may be overcome by the in- 
fluences of what are called “refreshments” or oth- 
er means. This or some similar plan of organiza- | 
tion was adopted in many parts of the country. In 
the State of Tennessee, as I have been informed by 
what | regard as first-rate democratic authority, the 
following was the mode relied on: There was about 
fifteen hundred civil districts in that State, in each of 
which there is a precinct for voting. In each 
one of these districts the democratic party select- 
ed five individuals, who were, by their com- 
bined exertions prior to and on the election day, 
to endeavor to change two voters in each district, 
which in the whole State would amount to three 
thousand, and, taken from the whig to the demo- 
cratic side, would make a difference of six thousand 
in the result.. By this means they hoped to over- 
come the majority of four thousand which had been 
cast against Mr. Polk the year previous. That this | 
scheme failed is solely owing to the fact that in that 
State the whigs were more zealous, more active, and 
better organized than they were in the other States. 
Nothing gives such confidence and spirit to an in- 
dividual, as the knowledge that his efforts will be 
seconded and sustained by all the members of his 
party. It isa similar thought which gives courage | 
to a soldier going into battle in the ranks of veter- 
ans, whom he knowsand confides in, that he would 
not feel in the midst of a body of raw militia. 

The leading members of the democratic party, be- 
ing in the late canvass well aware that the system 
of whig policy was approved by a majority of the | 
people of the Union, and that their nominee had al- | 
so a vast personal superiority in the estimation of 
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every body over Mr. Polk, felt that the issue, if de- 
termined with respect either to measures or men, 
would be decided against them. They therefore 
called into exercise to the fullest extent their sys- 
tem of party organization, to.obtain as many votes | 
as possible for their candidate, and showed them- | 
selves devoid of all scruples as to the mode in which : 
these votes were to be procured.’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, our opponents did not con- 
tent themselves with merely obtaining the votes of 
individuals. They also courted and won over all 
the various smaller factions of the Union. It is the | 
natural tendency of these in every country to array | 
themselves against the strongest party. The whig | 
party was, as all will concede, the stronger, and it | 
stood firmly on well-known and fixed principles, | 
With these principles none of the factions of the | 
country harmonized. But the democratic party | 
avowedly stood on no general system of principles | 
with respect to the administration of the govern- | 
ment. It contained in its body men who . professed 
opposite opinions on every political question. Its 
broad and catholic spirit could receive in its bosom 
the members of every faction without obliging them | 
to sacrifice or modify any of their professed opin- 
ions. In short, it was a fit receptacle for the frag- : 
ments of all factions, and it wooed them in the man- | 
ner best calculated to win. | 

The abolition party had nominated as its candi- 
date for the presidency James G. Birney; but the 
democratic party likewise afterwards. nominated | 
him for the legislature of Michigan. He accepted l 
this nomination, and -by that means, or perhaps by | 
more. solid appliances, he was induced to use his | 
influence with his party in behalf of Mr. Polk. In 
his published letters before the election—I allude not `| 


Nothing surely could be more fatal 
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to the spurious, but to his genuine ones——he de- 
Jared that, though opposed both to Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Polk, yet he much more deprecated the elec- 
tion of Mr. Clay, because, being a man of greatly 
superior abilities, he was always able to lead his 
party, and would do much more to returd and over- 
throw abolition principles than Mr. Polk, whom he 
spoke of as a man of no talent, incapable of con- 
trolling his party, and powerless as against abolition. 
Mr. Speaker, when I first read these letters, I saw 
that they were so ingeniousl framed that they 
would have tlre desired effect with the abolition par- 
ty. Nay, sir, they take the precise view of the mat- 
ter which a sagacious Ysincere abolitionist would. 
to the progress, 
and even existence of that faction, than the admin- 
istration of a man of the lofty patriotism, splendid 
abilities, vast personal popularity, moderation, and 
firmness of Henry Clay; giving, as such an admin- 
istration would do, that confidence, repose, and pros- 
perity which the country so much needs. On the 
contrary, all little factions vegetate and thrive under 
the weak, vacillating administration of a feeble man. 
Rightfully or wrongfully, however, as it may be 
deemed, it is certain that these views of Birney, and 
like efforts on the part of the demoeratic party, had 
the desired effect on the mass of the abolition party. 
The States of New York, Pennaylvania, and per- 
haps others, were carried for Mr. Polk, and, as our 
candid political adversaries admit, the abolitionists 
have made the President. i 
So strong, however, sir, was the whig party in 
the country, thateven this manœuvre would not 
have defeated us had it not been for other similar 
artifices. Nearly one hundred thousand foreigners are 
estimated to arrive annually in the United States; 
of this number a very large proportion are Roman 
Catholics. By means which time does not permit 
me to recount, but the most insidious and unjustifia- 
ble, the democratic party succeeded in inducing 
them to band themselves together and rally to the 
support eof Mr, Polk. Some of them avowed their 
preference for him because his free-trade policy was 
more favorable to the interest of the mother” coun- 
tries from which they came than was Mr. Clay’s. 
Others openly proclaimed on their banners that they 
would not be ruled by Americans. As evidence of 
the sort of feeling which has been inculcated into 
the minds of the most ignorant of them, I may be 
pardoned for mentioning a little incident that occar- 
red in the room of a friend to whom I chanced to be 
making a visit, While’ making his fire, the Irish 
porter inquired when Mr. Polk would come on to 
the city. “I am told,” he added, “that he is a great 
friend to us poor foreigners; we elected him, and we 
can do most anything when we all try.” Sir, had 
the foreign Catholics been divided in the late elec- 
tion, as other sects and classes generally were, Mr. 
Clay would have carried by a large majority. the 
State of New York, as also the States of Pentioyiva: 
nia, Louisiana, and probably some others in the 
northwest. Not only did we have to contend 
against the influence of foreigners here, but British 
gold was openly and profusely used to promote Mr. 
Polk’s election, professedly with a view of breaking 
down the tariff and promoting the sale of their man- 
ufactures in this country. All the world may inter- 
fere in our domestic matters. With one hand Great 
Britain stimulates the abolitionism of the North, 
with a view of desolating the South, or forcing a 
dissolution of the Union; and with the other, under 
the influence of motives equally selfish, she seeks to 
array the planting and farming interest of the coun- 
try against the tariff, and thereby break down the 
manufacturing establishments of the North. And 
we, as a nation, sit stupidly quiet while she foments 


|i. for her own advantage our domestic dissensions. 


Our political opponents, likewise, derived acci- 
dentally great advantage from the official patronage 
of the present administration. Usually. the oppo- 
nents of the acting President have, as a counterpoise 
to his direct influence, the advantage of holding his 
administration responsible before the country for jts 
errors or crimes. Butin the present instance the 
acts of the executive, though heart and soul com- 

letely identified with the democratic party, because 

e had not been elected by them, were, whenever it 
suited their purpose, disavowed. He thus occupied 
a position of seeming neutrality between the two 
parties, and was able to turn to mccount the power 
in his hands. Ee accordingly exerted to the utmost. 
the power which he possessed over them, going even 
to the odious extent -practised in Mr. Van Buren’s 
time, of compelling men, on pain of dismissal fron: 
office, to contribute a part of their salaries to create 
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a fund to be used in favor of Mr. Polk’s election. 
At three several assessments: of 1 per cent. each of 
salary in the custom-house, $15,000 is said to have 
been raised. One of the officers there, John Orser, 
is said to have presented to the Empire Club several 
hundred hickory -clubs, to enable them to beat away 
from the polls the whig voters, for which laudable 
act he seems to have received a vote of thanks from 
said Empire Club. ` 

To ascertain the extent of this influence upon the 
whole country is not easy, but the number of office- 
holders in the State of New York alone is such as to 
account -for a greater number of votes than Mr. 
Polk’s actual majority there. 

From Mr. Clay’s character, political experience, 
and associations, it was known that. his selections 
for office would be made from the best men in the 
country. All of the old defaulters, therefore—all 
mere needy adventurers, without character to sup- 
port their claims for office, having nothing to hape 
from him, naturally arrayed themselves on the other 
side. 

Without doubt, too, they are right, to some ex- 
tent, who attach weight to another influence, not 
properly political, to wit, that the gambling portion 
of the community finding, at the beginning of the 
canvass, that they could not get persons to bet 
against Mr. Clay, did so themselves, with large 
odds in their favor, and afterwards devoted a portion 
of the many millions staked to effect the result de- 
sired by them. . i à 

Yet, with all the ‘acquisitions and advantages 
which. I have been recounting, our adversaries’ were 
too prudent to rest secure. ‘They knew that the 
constitution had provided no mode by which the 
fsimess of a presidential election could be contested; 
no means of purging the poles of illegal votes. Ifa vote 
were received by the inspectors of the election at each 
precinct, and by person them returned, it mattered noi 
whether the person professing to give it were qualified 
to vote or not at thatplace. They, therefore, by means 


of the system of organization already described, de- | 


liberately formed a widely extended plan for the 
purpose of procuring a sufficient number of illegal 
votes to carry States enough to secure the election 
of Mr. Polk. Their first demonstration seems to 
have been made in the city of Baltimore in the Oc- 
tober election. There it was that they gave a vote 
so much larger than was ever polled at any previous 
election as to satisfy all persons that fraud had been 
practised.’ Investigations since then have made it 
manifest that the increased vote was owing, not on- 
ly to the fact that many persons voted not author- 
ized at all to vote there, but that, likewise, those 
qualified had, in some instances, voted two, three, or 
more times, at different precincts in the city. About 
fifty persons have already been convicted and sen- 
tenced to punishment for this offence by the courts, 
not one of whom is a whig, though they have been 
pardoned from time to time by the democratic gov- 
ernor there. The fraud here was but the precursor 
of what followed. 

The great State of New York claims the first no- 
tice. During the past year, there were naturalized 
there not less than 7,000 foreigners. This was effect- 
ed entirely by the democratic party, the whigs having 
no office provided for that purpose, because, as 
1 learn, there is not one of these foreigners out of 
fifty who will vote the whig ticket. Of this large 
number, a great proportion, not having been five 
years in the country, could not be legally natural- 
ized, and their votes, therefore, when given, were il- 


legal. , 

Men who had not been one month in the country, 
from the penitentiaries of Europe, unacquainted 
even with the language in which they were sworn, 
voted for what they knew not. f 

But the principal frauds were practised by what is 
called double voting. The city of New York was 
the great theatre where this was consummated. As 
the Empire Club bore such a prominent part in 
these transactions, I must devote a remark or two to 
it. It was organized in July last, and it consisted 
of gamblers, pickpockets, droppers, burners, thim- 
ble-riggers, and the like, and its association seems 
to have been then mainly for the purpose of carry- 
ing on successfully these and similar trades. Most 
of its members had been repeatedly indicted for 
crimes. ` Its general character, however, may be 
sufficiently inferred from that of some of its officers, 
Its president was Isaiah Rynders, often arrested for 
thimble-rigging and similar offences. He. and Jo- 
seph Jewell, being indicted for murder, fied from 

. New York- to New Orleans. By the by, I may 
-here mention that this Jewell, who “has indictments 


~been long in 


for murder in two different cases hanging up 
against him, was the standard bearer of the club, 
and figured as the standard bearer of the Texas 
banner in the processions. These worthies had not 
ew Orleans before they found it con- 
venient to leave, being charged with stealing treas- 
ury notes. They came -to this city, and were ar- 
rested and sent back in irons by order of Captain 
Tyler. I mention this circumstance to show the 
mutations of the times; for since the election this man 
Rynders, having become a great man among the 
democracy, has not only dined with Benjamin F. 
Butler, when the electoral vote was given to Mr. 
Polk at Albany; not only has he received a compli- 
mentary ball from the chairman ofthe democratic gen- 
eral committee of the ‘city of New York, but, hav 

ing come on with his friend Jewell to this place for 
an office, as I am told, if the papers are to be relied 
on, he has been cordially received at the White 
House. Whether President Tyler or President 
Rynders then remembered the ironing, is not, how- 
ever, chronicled. But I am digressing. John J. 
Austin, vice president of the club, has likewise pend- 
ing against him an indictment for murder, and was 
likewise implicated in the charge of stealing tras- 
ury notes. Woolridge, its secretary, but_recently 
came out of the penitentiary. William Ford, one 
of its directors, in the short interval of time which 
elapsed between the publication of a.notice of one 
of its processions and the arrival of the day of pa- 
rade, was indicted by the grand jury in seven cases, 
rape and burglary being among the offences. Be- 
ing put in the Tombs, he unfortunately lost the op- 
portunity of figuring on thatoccasion. Soon after 
tried and convicted of the first named crime, he was 
sent to the penitentiary, but, his services being val- 
uable to the party, he was immediatcly pardoned 
and turned out by his democratic excellency Gov. 
Bouck. l may remark, too, that this official digni- 
tary, a short time before the election, restored to 
their political rights all the criminals in_ the State, 
and pardoned a great number who were in the pen- 
itentiary. ` 

This Empire Club, constituted as l have related, 
for some time devoted its energies to the prosecution 
of the laudable objects for which it had been origi- 
nally organized. Several weeks, however, before 
the election, the democratic leaders thought it could 
be effectively employed in the political canvass, and 
they thereupon took its members into pay. These 
gentry being furnished with money thus by other 
means, abandoned fora time their peculiar avoca- 
tions, and some of the neutral papers of the city 
made the subject of remark the disappearance of 
these particular classes of crime. Their numbers 
rapidly increased from one or two hundred to not 
less than eight hundred: in fact, they boasted that 
they had three thousand men enrolled. This club, 
with other members of the democratic party, per- 
fected the most extensive system of fraudulent vo- 
ting ever known. Sir, in what I have been stating, 
and what I am now about to state, I speak from in- 
formation derived in part from public sources, but 
mainly from private ones: sources, however, on which 
I fully rely. I have taken pains to get accurate in- 
formation: If there be error in any of my state- 
ments, (which I am not prepared to admit,) I desire 
to be contradicted. One of my objects is to provoke 
investigation into this matter. If anything which I 
can say or do here should induce this House to or- 
der an investigation into this whole transaction, | 
shall think { have done the country much service. 
Let gentlemen meet me on this ground. 

In the city of New York there are more than sev- 
enty places at which votes are given in. 1 under- 
stand, sir, that one prominent feature of this plan 
was, that in each of the seventeen wars into w. hich 
the city is divided, there were one hundred and 
twenty picked men, each of whom was to leave his 
own ward and go to one where he was least known, 
on the evening before the election. Staying one 
night there enabled him to make oath that he resi- 
ded in that ward, and he was pérmitted to vote 
there. He then returned to his own ward, and vo- 
ted there without being questioned. But these two 
thousand and forty persons, however, formed but a 

art of those who voted more than once. From the 
information which I have received, I think that an 
investigation will show that there were companies 
of men who voted, in some instances, as much 
as sixteen times each. It was the calculation of 
the managers to give fourteen thousand illegal 
votes in the city, and they admit that they got 
in eleven thousand. A t 
were excluded at some of the boxes, by the whigs 


portion of these votes. 


Teason is. worth a notice. 
| North Carolina line-of-battle ship was, moored at 


requiring them to state, on oath, if they had not-al- 
ready voted. This being an wnusual question, of- 
fended many of them, and they retired with. digni- 
fied disdain. The Workingmian’s Advocate, ademo- 
cratic perar ofthe cit y, has admitted that the party 
agreed to give five dollars for every vote after the 
first one, which any individual could get in. Many 
of the gamblers predicted what- occurred afterwards 
with wonderful accuracy, One.of them, who hap- 
pened to be a whig, informed .a prominent individ- 
ual in the city, from whom I received the statement, 
long before the election, of the ‘plan, and’ likewise 
notified him that on a future day, before the elec- 
tion however, this matter would be published ina 
democratic paper, (the Plebeian,: I think,). and 
charged on the whigs as their plan, so as to divert 
suspicion; and, in the event of discovéry by the 
whig press, to anticipate such charge, and thus 
break its force. When the day came on, as pre- 
dicted, the publication appeared in the Plebeian. 
There is said to have been an incident, of no 
great consequence in itself, which for a particular 
I understand that the 


the Brooklyn wharf, and it had arranged that the 
men on board of her were to go ashore and vote for 
the gentleman who represents on this floor the 
Brooklyn district; and their votes, if received by 
him, would have been sufficient to elect him. But 
on the morning of the election, by some singular 
freak of that legerdemain which was practised on so 
extensive a scale that day, these men were ina body 
spirited across the river into the city, and voted 
mostly in the 7th ward, but partly in the 6th and 
11th, for the democratic member there, (I mean the 
only one of the present city delegation returned, 
Mr. Macuay.) These votes were just enough to 
save him. Now, I have no doubt but that the gen- 
tleman from Brooklyn, (Mr. Murpay,] though he 
was overthrown by having the staff on which he 
was about to lean thus suddenly jerked from ander 
him, by a brother democrat, has public spirit and 
party devotion enough to be quite as well as satis- 
fied by a result which gives the party a member, as 
if he had been himself the successful individual. 
But the object I had in view, sir, in alluding to this 
incident, is to ascertain what is the standard of par- 
ty morals as it respects the members themselves. 
What is their mode of dealing with whigs I under- 
stand very well; but I had supposed, according to 
the old proverb, that among its members’ there was 
honor in every profession. Will not some one en- 
lighten the country’ as to this part of their code? 

Sir, you remember that when the whigs were in 
power, they passed a registry law that would have 
prevented most of these enormous frauds, but it was 
repealed by the democratic party, and we see the 
fruits of that repeal. From the best information I 
can obtain, I am fully satisfied, that under the exist- 
ing laws, provided by the democratie party of that 
State, frauds enough can be perpetrated in the city 
alone, to determine the vote of that great State—in 
fact, I may say, the result of the presidential elec- 
tion; for it will, perhaps, generally be close enough 
for its thirty-six electoral votes to decide the matter. 

But it was not in the city alone that these things 
were done. Similar frauds were practised at Al- 
bany, by voters, some of whom were even carried 
from Philadelphia, it issaid. Even in the interior, 
there are facts which furnish strong evidence of ille- 
gal voting. I should like for the gentleman [Mr. 
Preston Kina] who represents the district in which 
is St. Lawrence, (Mr. Wright’s county, I think,) 
to inform us how it happened that that county gave 
sixteen hundred and twenty-seven votes more than it 
did atany preceding election? The whig vote is strong- 
er than it was when we carried the county, and yet 
we are beaten by about fifteen hundred. How 
comes it that that county has given nearly 2,000 
more votes than some with about the same popula- 
tion? 

It is charged and believed by the whigs, thata 
number of persons who had already. voted else- 
where, were run across the line into that county and 
voted a sccond time, and that similar fraud was 
practised in Jefferson, an adjoining county. Our 
friends believe that in those two counties, there 
were given some thirteen hundred illegal votes 
in that way. That the State of New York gave 
Henry Clay a majority of her legal votes cannot be 
doubted. Similar frauds were practised in the 
State of Pennsylvania, with the like result, as I 
could show, if I had time to go into the details. 
We lost Louisiana in the same way. At the pre- 
cinct in the parish of Plaquemines there-were given 


` democratic counties. 


„can be given, andwho are not legally entitled to vote ! 
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eleven hundred votes, being seven hundred more 
-than were ever given before at an election; a vote 
larger, I believe, than its whole population at the 
last census, including women and children. This case 
is so extraordinary as to require explanation. If this 
excess of votes above the usual amount were 
illegal, as I have no doubt they were, their ex- 
clusion, to say nothing of frauds committed else- 
where, would have given Mr. Clay the ‘vote of that 
‘State. Even in Georgia we have strong reason_to 
believe that we were defeated by fraud. In that 
State, I understand, that voters’ under sixty years 
of age pay by law a poll-tax; all over that age, who 
possess property, are likewise obliged to pay a tax; 


so that the tax books kept and returned would give - 


all the voters. except the paupers above sixty. 
Taking these books asa guide, there were 15,944 
more votes than theré appear to be voters. But the 
census shows that the number of males above sixty 
isa little more than three percent. of the popula- 
tion. Deducting four per cent. for these, there 
would still remain 9,502 votes that cannot be ac- 
counted for. Most of: this excess occurs in the 
As an example, I will read 
an extract from a highly respectable journal pub- 
lished in that State, the Milledgeville Journal: 


UMORE FACTS CONNECTED WITH THR ABOVE.—The coun- 
ties of Forsyth, Lumpkin, Habersham, and Franklin, are 
all nearly in a line connected with each other. Habersham 
joins Franklin, Lumpkin joins Habersham, and Forsyth 
joins Lumpkin. ‘hese four counties return to the comp- 
troller general’s office 3,080 voters. Add to this four per 
cent. (which is a large estimate) for men over sixty years 
ofage, and not liable to be returned, but authorized to vote, 
and there would be 3,203 voters. At the late election, the 
same coulties gave Mr. Polk 4,014, and Mr. Clay 1,821—in 
all 5,835 votes, and a majority for Polk of 2,193. Deduct 
from the aggregate vote of 5,835, 3,203, the number of voters 
returned on the tax book, and men over age, and it will 
be seen that there are 2,632 voters of which no account is or 


“But let us pursue this line a little further. Madison and 
Elbert join Franklin, Lincoln joins Elbert, and Columbia 
joins Lincoln. These four counties return to the comp- 
troller general’s office 2,986 voters. Add to this, as above, 
four per cent. for men over age, and there would be 3,105 
voters. Atthe late election the same counties gave Mr. 
Clay 2,124, and Mr. Polk 999—in all 3,123 voters; and a ma- 
jority for Clay of 1,125. Take the voters returned by the 
tax receivers with. the per -cent, for men over 60, and the 
votes given, and itwillhe seen, that while the first four 
counties have given two thousand six hundred and thir- 
ty-two votes more than can beaccounted for, by the same 
information and estimate, the last four have only given 
re ae more than they are entitled to. Elbert county, 
which gave 813 out of 1,125 majority for Clay, and which 
gave the largest majority of any county in the State, voted 
only thirty-seven more than is returned on the tax-book; 
add the four per cent. for men over age, and it will be seen 
that she voted five less than she was entitled to. 

“The last mentioned counties are whig counties—the first 
are democratic. Which makes the fairest showing? No one 
can hesitate in his answer. Neither shall we hesitate to say 
that, in our opinion, Henry Clay has received a majority of 
the legal votes of the State of Georgia.” 


If this result was produced by the voting of men 
under age, or other frauds in the democratic coun- 
tries, it is sufficient, without looking any further, to 
account for our defeat in that State, for the majority 
against us was only two thousand. 

The four States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, and Georgia, give eighty-eight electoral 
votes. Added to Mr. Clay’s vote of one hundred 
and five, and he would have one hundred and nine- 
ty-three votes, while James K. Polk would be left 
with only eighty-two. It is not strange, therefore, 
that our opponents should appear so moderate after 
the victory. Itis not strange that they should not 
rejoice. No wonder some of them seem astounded 
at the result. Too many of them know by what 
means this result was achieved. Did Macbeth re- 
jeice when “he looked at the crown and sceptre of 
the murdered Duncan? ‘They look to the past with 
‘pain, to the future with dread. 

_ This examination, Mr. Speaker, brings us irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion, not merely that the whig 
measures of policy are approved by a vast majority 
of the people of the Union, but that, as a party, the 
whigs are greatly the strongest in the country. So 
Strong are they, that nothing but a combination of 
all these adverse influences could have defeated us. 
Yes, sir, if any one of several of them had been 
wanting, we should still have triumphed, and had 
the election been conducted as our form of govern- 
ment presupposes, that is, fairly and honorably, 
Mr. Clay’s majority would have been overwhelm- 
ing. ; 
Why, then, is it, sir, since the past cannot be re- 


called, dol recur to these things? It is: because I 


am satisfied, after a survey of the battle-field, that in 
future a different result may be produced. Yes, 
sir, if wedo our duty to the country, these evils 


„at the place of his goiig down, if he comes to this 


_prosperously governed; and the great mass of our 


may be averted, sufficiently at least for all practi- 
cal purposes. A century may passaway before the 
country is afflicted with such another accident as the 
present executive. i 


"The course of the abolition party has stripped 


` them of much of their influence, by bringing them 


into general contempt, even at the North. Besides, 
their late movements will array.a strong influence 
against them in other quarters, more than enough 
to counterbalance ‘their strength. And if the for- 
eign Catholics, or foreigners generally, continue 
banded together, with a view of controlling ‘the elec- 
tions of the country, there will be aroused antago- 
nist feelings in the hearts of all true Americans, 
which will sweep away the party to which they 
have attached themselves. But, sir, I wish it diş- 
tinctly understood, that Iam for no native Ameri- 
can party; I care not whether a man may have been 
born under the icy zone that girts the pole, or in the 
torrid clime; where the morning sun is first seen, or 


land, and, after the residence prescribed ` by- law, 
and in the manner provided, takes an oath to sup- 
port the constitution, and adopts with it an Ameri- 
can heart, American feelings, determining then to 
uphold and defend the rights and interests of this 
conntry against all others, that man will I take by 
the hand and welcome as an American citizen should 
be by his fellows. I wish, however, to see no 
British whig,no French whig, no man, in short, 
who places the interest or honor of another nation in 
the scale against that of this, or who resides among 
us with feelings alien to our government or its insti- 
tutions. I desire to see the destinies of this coun- 
try controlled in future, as they have in the main 
beeg heretofore, by the great American whig party. 
By that party, and its genuine republican princi- 
ples, am I willing to stand or fall. 

Itis our duty, as far as it may be in our power, 
by wise legislation, to prevent fraudulent naturali- 
zation and illegal voting. But this alone, will be 
insufficient to insure its success. Even though we 
should be able to'see that the combination of cir- 
cumstances, to which our defeat was owing in the 
present intan, will not occur again, yet it must 

e remembered, that there willbe other factions to 
be moved, and new humbugs invented. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the whigs should be complete- 
ly organized as a party, not to deceive the confiding, 
the credulous, or the ignorant, but to protect them 
from imposition; not to practise frauds, but to pre- 
vent their commission by our adversaries. Had we 
adopted a proper system of organization, we should 
have triumphed in despite of all the adverse influ- 
ences referred to. To accomplish this, will, I 
know, require more labor than many are willing to 
undergo. It wasa frequent complaint of Cicero, 
that in his day the republic was always attacked 
with more zeal than it was defended; and with us it 
is a common boast of our adversaries, that while 
the whigs are talking they are working. But un- 
less we make up our minds to undergo the neces- 
sary exertion, our political system will soon be- 
come the most corrupt, and, by consequence, the 
most despotic on earth. Such a government. will, 
by its heavy taxation, wars, &c., impose on us bur- 
dens much more intolerable than would be the effort 
necessary to. preserve our liberties. By a proper 
system of organization, we shall always triumph, 
because our principles are those upon which this 
great repnblic kas heretofore been successfully and 


population, being honest and patriotic, will, with 
proper lights, sustain them. 

What, then; Mr. Chairman, isthe prospect be- 
fore us? Your party having come into power, your 
situation is altogether different from what it was in 
the late contest. You must show your hand by 
your acts, not by mere words.. Why, sir, we never 
could have beaten Mr. Van Buren in 1840 if we 
had had only his declarations of principle to contend 
against. Your situation is doubly embarrassing, 
from the duplicity which, as a party, you practised 
to obtain power. As far as measures alone are 
concerned, you might, I grant, unite. But there is 
to bea struggle for pre-eminence of place, and meas- 
ures will be the pivots on which party evolutions 
will turn. 
the annexation of ‘Texas and the tariff, because 
certain prominent men are connected in public esti- 
mation with particular sides of these questions. 

. Inasmuch, therefore, as the action ofthe ma- 
jority on these questions will be regarded asthe in- 
dex of the rising or sinking of the fortunes of par- 
ticular cliques, great importance may be attached to 


NAL GLOBE. 


Ostensibly, the contest may be about. 


H. of Reps. 


the decision on these questions of a party whose 
members are known generally to have a decided 
partiality for the strongest side. The northern por- 
tion of the party is the more numerous, the stronger 
in the country, and by far the most skilful in party 
tactics. But then it was solely owing, to exertions 
of the southern section that Mr. Van Buren was set 
aside, and Mr. Polk nominated;.and can he be 89 
ungrateful as to turn his back on those to whom he 
owes his elevation? If the northern wing can get 
the offices, their consciences will. be | uieted as to 
the extension of slavery, and they will go for the 
annexation of Texas. But, in that event; the tariff 
will become intolerable to the South, and Mr. Cal- 
houn’s going out of office will be the signal for 
another nullification agitation, for which Mr. Polk 
has very little appetite, not being considered remark- 


-able for nerve in trying times. 


‘As I have had occasion to allude to John C, Cal- 
houn, I take it upon myself to say, that looking at 
his course for more than twelve years, with the ex- 
ception of a few years after 1837, when he hoped 
from his new connection with the democratic party 
that he might become Prsideent of the nited 
States. I say, sir, that his course, whether con- 
sidered with reference tọ the tariff and nulification, 
to agitation on the subject of abolition and slavery, 
orto his mode of managing the Texas question, 13 
precisely that which a man of ordinary sagacity 
would take who designed to effect a dissolution of 
the Union. And that such is his object can only be 
denied by those who hold him a monomaniac. As 
it was said that Julius Cesar went forward soberly 
and steadily to the ruin of the republic, so has J ohn 
C. Calhoun gone on coolly and deliberately to break 
up the Union and substitute a southern confederacy - 
{f his being being kept in office by Mr. Polk should 
have the effect of inducing him’ to abandon those 
views, instead of using his official station and influ- 
ence to promote them, then, for the sake of the re- 
pose of the country, I should be pleased to see him 
retained. It is my opinion that he will be distin- 
guished from his present colleagues in the cabinet, 
and retained for a time, ostensibly to finish pending 
negotiations. He will then, by intrigue, or it may 
be by public opinion, be forced out, and will go into 
honorable exile. at a foreign court; or retire lixe Cin- 
cinnatus, to his plow, or possibly come back to the 
Senate to agitate. While he is in office, too, as 
many of his peculiar followers will be supplied with 
offiees as may be needed to secure the support of 
the “chivalry” to the administration. 

I am here reminded, sir, that some of those gen- 
tlemen have expressed strong hopes that they will 
beable to overrun and carry off with them the old 
North State; and I learn that a great effort is to be 
made by the combined energies of the party for that 

urpose. But I can tell those gentlemen that 

. C. Calhoun and- his clique have never had 
the ear of North. Carolina. In 1832, with 
great unanimity, she took ground against .them 
and for the Union, and she is still for it. She 
is also a genuine whig State. She was whig in 
1775, when she made the first declaration of inde- 
pendence, and her sons still in their hearts cherish 
and will maintain the principles of their fathers. Ten- 
nessee, too, is whig. I saw something of the can- 
vass there during the summer. ‘There were directed 
against her the combined influences of Texas, the 
tariff, Jackson and Polk, backed by the powerful 
organization which I have described, and under it 
she has borne up all nobly. There is a State to be 
depended on in times of trial. On her 4 timid man 
might risk his life, or a brave one trust his honor. 
Louisiana is whig to-day, fairly tried. So, too, is 
Georgia; or, if bent a moment by the blast, unbro- 
ken, her banner will resume its place in the whig 
line.. The whigs are firm everywhere. The means 
used to defeat will strengthen us. The fall, like that 
of Anteus, will give redoubled: vigor and energy. 
The terrible calamity sustained will rouse the nation 
to avert its consequences. But we must endeavor 
so to triumph that the fruits of victory. will not be 
lost. Our adversaries have set a most lamentable 
example., Instead of selecting a. man high in the 
confidence of the country, and rewarding him for 
past services, they have chosen a mere man of straw 
—one so unknown that he might be run on oppo- 
site principles in different sections. In thus demon- 
strating the availability of such a man, they have 
done all in their’ power to discourage statesmanhike 
eminence and. patriotism. Our candidate was de- 
feated because he was too honest, too open, and 
too manly to conceal his opinions. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House may exult in the event, 
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but they know that-he was overthrown in no fair or 
manly contest. It-was. the Hector of Shakspeare, 
surrounded and impaled by myrmidons. 
“The earth that bears Aim dead, bears not alive’so stout a 
gentleman.” nu j 
` Many abright eye and manly heart mourns over 
hin, but-he needs it not. ` ; 
“Wo! unto us, not Aim, for he rests well.” 
Tastead of the dark cypress, there will wave over 
“him the bright green laurels of. glory, and they will 
become greener and brighter as centuries roll on. 
But we shall often. want his sagacious head, his 
eloquent tongue, and‘heart of fire. Since he came 
on the stage of action, in every crisis, 
“One blast upon his bugle horn 
>- Was worth a thousand men.” 

Sir, it is not talent alone that makes the great 
statesman. .There must be added to high intellect 
a paramount devotion to our country, a determina- 
tion to sacrifice everything of self to. promote its 
advancement. No statesman, no man ever felt this 
principle in a greater degree than Henry Clay. And, 
ull life shall fade, he will stand erect, with a spirit 
unbroken, in the front rank of those who rally 
around the constitution and the Union. 

If he bears himself well, so does his party. Ide- 
clare, sir, I have seen nothing, I have heard of 
nothing, I have read of nothing like it. . Whether 
it bea voice from the mountains of my own district, 
or from the densely populated cities ‘of the North, 
it breathes the same spirit. I have seen no one whi 
who regretted. his course; no one who would not 


rather be in exile with Brutus than triumphing with ` 


Antony; no one who will not go into battle again 
with more ardor than he went into the former ac- 
tion. Considering its numbers, so help me God, 1 
believe there has existed not upon earth a party so 
noble. If it cannot preserve this great country, then, 
an you may burn the constitution, for it is worth- 
ess. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRINKERHOFF, 
OF OHIO. 


In the House of Representatives, January 13, 1845— 
On the question of the annexation of Texas. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the resolutions for 
annexing Texas to the United States— 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF, after some preliminary 
remarks, in which he expressed his entire assent to 
all that had been said touching the great importance, 
the solemnity even, of this question, said that he 
had hoped it would have been left to pass over to 
the next Congress and the next administration. It 
was a question far more momentous than any which 
had engaged the deliberations of that body for the 
last quarter of a century, the effect’ of which must 
operate on millions yet unborn, and mould the in- 
stitutions of nations yet in embryo, and before 
which all considerations merely partisan or personal 
sunk into absolute insignificance. And yet there 
‘was-not now en that floor a single man, except 
those who were here to fill vacancies, who had been 
elected with a view to its decision. lt was well 
known that the present. executive did not possess 
the confidence of the people. He was soon to be 
succeeded by both a Congress and a President who 
had been elected in view of this very question. 
Ought gentlemen, by insisting on action now, to un- 
dertake to;forestall the public judgment?—to prevent 
the full maturing of the public mind? Did gentle- 
men fear the development of public sentiment, and 
dread the effect of the “sober second thought of the 
people” Were they apprehensive of the effect of 
this discussion on the public mind? Gentlemen said 
that this question had been decided by the people. 
What question? If they meant to go no further 
than to say that the people might be supposed to 
have decided that Texas in some form should be 
admitted into the Union, Mr. B. was not disposed 
to quarrel with such a position; but if gentlemen 
meant to say that not only the great question of an- 
nexation, but its terms and conditions, had been de- 
cided by the people, he denied it; it was not true. 
The question had been discussed in Ohio, as well 
asin other States, and he claimed to know some- 
thing about what had been said and done in Ohio; 
and he knew that the democratic candidate for 
governor in that State had uniformly taken -the 
ground—certainly he had done so in Mr. Bs 
own county, for he ‘had heard him—not upon the 
treaty: which had been negotiated by Mr. Tyler and 
rejected by: the Senate, but on the bill which had been 


introduced into that body by a distinguished sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton.] Every body 
knew, who came from the State of Ohio, that the 


vote of her senators against the treaty had not eli-. 


cited one word of censure from any body. Everybody 
knew that ‘the gentleman- who was now. the gov- 


eror of the great State of New York, who had voted - 


against the ratification of that. treaty, had received 
such.an endorsement as did him the highest honor 
which had been conferred on any man dùring the 
entire course of the late campaign. With what 
face, then, could it be . pretended that the people of 
this country had decided on this measure in its. de- 
tails, or had passed. on. any one of the propositions 
which had here been submitted? He denied it: it 
was not so. : 

Again, he observed that he had hoped the matter 
would quietly have received the go-by, and would 
have been left to those who should succeed them, 
and who would be in more proper circumstances to 
act upon it.. But when he came here, he very 
soon saw that in this hope he was to-be disappoint- 
ed. Indeed, it. required no stretch of sagaeity at 
once to conclude, when the appointment of commit- 
tees was announced, and especially when the com- 
position of the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
declared to the House, that the disappointment -of 
such a: hope was matter of certainty. Mr. B. did 
not cherish any personal hostility to any of the gen- 
tlemen who composed it; yet justice. to the people, he 
repeated it, required him to say, and Jet the country 
hear it, that it was a moststrangely constituted com- 
mittee for the decision of “a great national ques- 
tion.” Why had four of its members been selected 
from the democracy of the slave States, while but 
two were taken from the representatives of that 
party from the free States? And who they are, let 
the country observe. Why were the services of his 
honorable friend from New York [Mr. Srerson] 
found to be so very necessary on the Committec for 
the District of Columbia? And why were the ser- 
vices of his other very modest friend from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wi..iams,] (quite too modest to do 
justice to his own abilities and acquirements,) found 
so indispensable on the Committce on Commerce? 
Let the country answer. There were more things 
in heaven and earth, he feared, than the people of the 
free States dreamed of in their philosophy. It was 
an old copy-book maxim that experience keeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other. He could 
only express the hope that hereafter the democracy 
of the North would not prove themselves such fools 
as to be incapable of learning even in that. 

But here he must pay his respects fora moment 
to his very excellent friend and colleague on the left, 
[Mr. Dean.] That gentleman had told the commit- 
tee that Mr. Van Buren had been thrown aside in 
the convention on this very Texas question. He 
would now ask whether his colleague had approved 
of that change? He would ask him whether the 
democracy of Ohio believed in its propriety? And 
whether the delegation from Ohio in that conven- 
tion believed in it? Further: he would ask of his 
colleague whether in that body the representatives 
from Ohio had not labored with a perseverance and 
an obstinacy bordering on ferocity against it? And 
whether, as a body, they had not entered their pro- 
test against “the ceon damnation of his taking off?” 
They did. He would ask more from his colleague: 
he would ask whether his colleague approved of the 
means resorted to in order to accomplish such a re~- 
sult? He meant the adoption of the one-third 
rule. 

[A voice: Two-thirds rule, you mean. 

No; the one-third rule. The rule which gave to 
one-third of the body power to control its action, or 
to prevent it. No; the democracy of Ohio had never 
sanctioned such a rule, and he trusted in God the 
never would. Yet they had supported James K. 
Polk; and how zealously, how laboriously, in season 
and outof season Mr. B. had done it, his colleague 
could testify. And why? Because he liked his po- 
sition in reference to this Texas question better than 
Mr. Van Buren’s? No; but because he went against 
a Bank of the United States; against the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; 
against the direct or indirect assumption of State 
debts by the general government; for the divorce of 
bank and State; and against a high protective tariff; 
and because his notions in regard to the construc- 
tion of the constitution were in conformity. with 
those of the democratic school, and not so much on 
account of, as in spite of his sentiments on this ques- 
tion of immediate and unconditional annexation. 
And there were thousands more who voted for him 


on the same ground; and nowhere was this more the 
case than in the great Empire State of New York, 
whose weight was necessary to turn the scale ‘and 
ive him the election. oe Rac morale 
Why, he asked, was the question thus rudely 
thrust upom them? Why this - feverish, hot; im- 
patient haste. Why had it assumed the particular 
shape it had done, under not the. forming but ‘the 
adopting hand of the Committee on Foreign. Affairs? 
Was it to secure an endorsement, at -the hands. of 
the democracy of this-nation, of the only remaining 
one of the two great. whig principles of 1840—Ty- 
ler, too,” and his piebald and’ patchwork adminis- 
tration? Or was it for the especial glorification of 
the learned, and philasophical, and. world-astonish- 
ing and world-defying ‘essayist on the blessings of 
slavery, the beauties of bondage, and the melodious 
music of shackles and chains, who now. controlled 
the department to which were confided the foreign 
relations of this great country? Ifnot, why was the 
corpse of this dead and buried treaty exhumed, 
brought into this House, and here galvanized to 
“sear our eye-balls” with the contortions of its hag- 
gard visage? If not, why did not the committee 
resent the question fairly, and let the Elouse de- 
iberate on it as a national question, or put itin 
some shape that they could adopt without doing 
open outrage to their principles and feelings? The 
committee had adopted and -reported to the. House 
the defunct Tyler treaty, word for word, and letter 
for letter. Upon what reasons do the committee 
base this measure? The sameas those which led to 
its formation in the first instance, and as developed 
in the extraordinary diplomatic correspondence of 
this administration—to wit: the indefinite extension 
and eternal perpetuation of a certain peculiar institu- 
tion? Do they ask this House to adopt not only:the 
treaty, but also the pedestal upon which the Secreta- 
ry of State has placed this monument of his philoso- 
phic daring—viz: that young negroes are sure to go 
blind or run crazy unless they are kept in a state of 
servitnde, and that unconditional annexation, there- 
forc, is a great sanitary measure? True, the honora- 
ble Secretary’s system of philosophy is based on 
statisties obviously and notoriously false, as every 
member can sec by a recurrence to the’ census re- 
turns from his own district; but this is of little: con- 
sequence to those who reason from conclusions to, 
premises, instead of from premises to conclusions. 
y they wish Congress to follow in the wake of the 
executive in its attempt to commit thisnation to doc- 
trines so new and so extraordinary? Ah! butthead- 
ministration was very anxious for the consummation 
of the measure. They had had a message detailing in 
pathetic terms and high-sounding phrase the wrongs 
and insults of Mexico, and therefore (by a very- lo- 
gical conclusion) praying the, House to annex Tex- 
as right off. Yes; a glorious non-sequitur, truly! But 
why was not the administration thus anxious about 
other questions involving national: rights?.. ‘This 
beautiful administration, so eminent for the variety 
of its positions, and for the force and strength of its 
contrasts! We had a country away in’ the West, 
called, he believed, by the name of Oregon; a- coun- 
try of large extent, end said to be of great fertility 
and natural resources; a country, too, that was ad- 
mitted on all sides, by every American statesman, 
to be wholly and by right ovr own; a country now 
in British possession—in British military possession— 
and throughout itswhole extent wider the actual jurisdic- 
tion of British law. What did our very extremely 
sensitive administration, when inquired of on this 
subject, say? “Oh, we are negotiating about that?” 
The people came up and inquired why the national 
rights had not been asserted and vindicated, and they 
got no answer but this: “We are negotiating.” 
(Mr. Duncan. And have been for thirty years. ] 
Yes—and have been for thirty years-~and_ there 
will be no end to our negotiations. ‘hey are t> be 
spun out to eternity. But when a question was 
started for the acquisition of a foreign territory not 
as yet our own—a country under its own free laws, 
and enjoying its own free constitution—then all was 
fever heat. Why this difference? Towards Mexico 
we could be very valiant—with her our game was 
all brag, bravado, and blustér. But on questions 
between us and the British lion our most magnan- 
imous administration “roared you as gently-as any 
sucking dove.” [Much laughter.] And now he would 
ask a question he desired the free States to hear. Was 
this difference made because Oregon was to be-set- 
tled by farmers and ‘Texas by planters? “Was that 
the reason? Mr, B. had no confidence in the dispo- 
sition of this administration on the subject of Oregon: 
He knew the digposition of the seraphić (some said 
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the, satanic) philosopher who now held the’ Depart- 
ment of State; and if ever our rights on that subject 
were to be vindicated, we niust look to some other 


_ source for. it—to other auspices, and to very different 


influences. . Such. was his opinion, and it might pass 
for what it was worth. 


Mr. B. complained of the haste with which the 


éoramittee had acted in reporting the joint resolu- 
tion to the House. Some men, he knew, and per-: 
haps some. members of Congress, possessed, or 
claimed to possess, an extraordinary: instinct, by 
which they knew everything intuitively —(Falstaif 
knew the true prince by instinct;)—but Mr. B. laid 
claim to no such power: he wanted facts; he must 
have statistics; he wanted- knowledge—knowledge 
official aad reliable. 1t was proposed in the resolu- 
tion that we should assume the Texian debt. Now, 
he wanted to know how much Texas owed. All 
the gentlemen of Mr. B.’s party had declaimed zeal- 
ously, and some of them very eloquently, against 
the assumption of State- debts; they had with one 
accord taken the position that such assumption was 
unconstitutional, and made ita primary. article of 
their political creed. Now, he wished some one 
member of the committee to tell him why, if it was 
unconstitutional in this government to assume a do- 
mestic debt, owing by the States of our own con- 
federacy, it was, and by what process they found it 
to be, strictly constitutional to assume the debt of a 
foreign State. Above all, he wanted. to know the 
actual amount of the burden he was called on to as- 
sume, The people of Ohio were already in debt; 
but they paid their debt, and they intended to con- 
tinue to pay it; and for that very reason they were 
against running still further in debt. It might do 
for gentlemen whose States were already disgraced 
and degraded by repudiation, or had been guilty of 
the folly of contracting debts- that they were not 
able to pay; it might do for such gentlemen to go 
ad infinitum. into the assumption of other debts, 
whether of their own or of other people’s; for it 
had been truly said that no individual was so inde- 
pendent as a pauper on the town. But the people 
of Ohio paid, and calculated to pay, what they 
owed, and therefore they did not want to owe any 
more. How much Texas was indebted, the com- 
mittee had not told them; and Mr. B. had no idea 
that Texas herself knew any better than the com- 
mittee, for she had been under the necessity of rais- 
ing money at any and at every sacrifice. All the trans- 
actions of her government had from necessity been 
couducted in a manner extremely loose and destitute 
of system. The very seat of her government was like 
an Arab’s tent, here to-day and there to-morrow. 
Again he asked of gentlemen .what was her 
debt? How much was he called upon to lay on his 
constituents? What was the amount—could any 
one tell him—of her ungranted lands? The com- 
mittee did not tell, and ‘Texas herself, by her own 
confession, did not know. Old Spain had granted 
lands there; France had granted lands there; Mexi- 
co had granted lands there; and Texas herself -had 
granted them with a lavish hand. What had she 
left ungranted—unpledged? Gentlemen told the 
committee that her lands would pay her debt. How 
did they know? Let them give us light—let them 
tell the limits of granted and ungranted lands. He 
could not agree to assume the. debt till he knew 
whether her ungranted lands were sufficient for its 
discharge. Gentlemen said that the assumption 
was limited to ten millions; but he would tell them, 
and every man of common sense must see it, that if 
this government appropriated to itself the lands of 
Texas, they must and did necessarily assume the 
whole of it, be the same more or less.. [f we take 

ossession of her sources of revenue, we are bound 

y every consideration of honor, honesty, good 
faith, morality, and religion, to pay what she owes; 
and the limit of her obligations is the-only limit of 
our assumption. ‘Chere can be no other. 

On this account Mr. B. preferred the proposition 
for admitting Texas asa State, which presumed her 
previous existence as a State, preserved her identity 
as a body politic, and left her lands and her debt to- 
gether, and he would vote for no proposition that 
did not embody that principle. And he would go 
further—he would leave to her all the means that 
she could draw from her custom-houses; Jet her en- 
joy her whole revenue and pay her debt with it. He 
would accept of neither, until, by the actual pro- 
cess of liquidation and payment, they hat balanced 
each other. That was his position. 

The gentlemen who advocated this measure were 
not all-of them go:candid, or rather, he would say, 
some of them were more candid than others, as to 
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the true object they had in view. . Some told us that 
this was a great national question. He denied it; it 
was no such thing. It was in gentlemen’s power to 
make it so; and, when. they did make it a national 
question, he was prepared to yote for ity-but till then 
he never would. As it now stood, it wasnota national 
question; it was a sectional question: it was a south- 
ern question; it had been gotten up from the very 


startas a southern question, with a direct view-to - 


strengthen her institutions, increase her power, ex- 
tend her influence, and swell her .aggrandizement. 
That was the truth. 
House to make it a national question; if they chose 


to do'so, then Mr. B. would go for it, but not- be- ` 
fore. -` He had talked with his people on this mat- 


ter; he knew what were their sentimestSin regard 
to it, and they agreed with his own; and, if any gen- 
tleman here possessed the attribute of omniscience, 
and could iook into the séCret recesses of every 


northern’ heart, he would very soon perceive that - 


the whole mass of northern constituents agreed with 
him as well as the people of Ohio. On this matter 
of slavery they were-willing to abide by the com- 
promises of the constitution, but not to go an inch 
boyond it. They were not prepared to extend the 
much-prated-about “area. of freedom” to one race 
who held another race in galling servitude, without 
receiving a counterbalance for this augmentation of 
power. .They would not do it, and so gentlemen 
would find it.. Gentlemen propose to us an exten- 
sion westward through Texas of the line of the Mis- 
souri compromise act, being latitude thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes north. How much of Texas 
would that give to us? Why, nothing but the fag- 
end of it~half desert, half mountain; a tract of coun- 
try which no man of common sense, were the fee 
simple and sovereignty of the whole of it guarantied 
to him by all the powers of heaven and earth, would 
pick up from the side-walk and accept- as a gift. A 
generous compromise, truly—were it not for the 
trifling fact that, under it, the South would take every- 
thing, and the North nothing. The offer itself is a 
mockery, which, unlike the fabled apples of Sodom, 
has not even the merit of 4 fair outside. . i 

Some southern ‘gentlemen tell us that, from the 
soil, temperature, and productions of the north- 
western half of Texas, slavery can never exist there. 
Then why not guaranty its exclusion? It will at 
once secure the accomplishment of the measure they 
profess so much to desire. If sincere in their dec- 
larations, can the South lose anything by making 
“assurance doubly sure,” by guarantying that 
which she claims to be inevitable? 

If they wanted to make this Texas question a 
great national question, let them but shape it so, 
and they. might have Texas to-morrow; yes, sir, 
to-day—instanter. Some of the gentlemen who 
eame here from the region below Mason and Dix- 
on’s line did not quite relish the candor of those 
who admitted this to bea great southern question. 
It had been said by the poet that a “rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” and Mr. B. sup- 
posed that a skunk by any other name would smell 
as bad. [A laugh.] Call it what they pleased, 
this was a southern question; it was a slavery ques- 
tion, and nothing else than a slavery question. Gen- 
tlemen might baptize and rebaptize it as often as 
they pleased, but the essential character of the an- 
-mal would remain the same. 

A number of arguments had been advanced in 
favor of the plan, and one of them was, that unless 
we annex Texas she would become a dependency 
of Great Britain. Mr. B.’s.time did not admit of 
his entering into this question, and he must dismiss 
it by saying that, according to his belief, it had been 
gotten up for the occasion, and brought into that 
ue to frighten the timid and to deceive the cred- 
ulous. 

The next was what was usually called the mili- 
tary argument; namely, that ‘Texas was necessary 
for the defence of New Orleans, and to secure and 
keep open the mouth of the Mississippi. Now, 
Mr. B. said that phrenclogists had frequently run 
their fingers through his: hair, and had examined 
the developments of his skull, and none of them had 
yet pronounced him wanting in the organ of vene- 
ration; but, great as might be his veneration for the 
great names which - had been made to speak to this 
effect, he must consider the arguments as little bet- 
ter than a certain well-known insect called a hum- 
bug. Gentlemen might keep their minds quite easy; 
there would be no trouble about keeping open the’ 
mouth of the Mississippi. The: people of the up- 


per Mississippi would attend to that matter; and if 


any man doubted it, just let any enemy, whether 
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It was in the power of the- 
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foreign or domestic, try to shut it, The dwellers 
on the upper Mississippi and its tributary streams 
had steamboats in abundance, and’men and means 
in far greater, and wealth and intelligence enough 
to know how to manage that affair without the ac- 
quision of Texas to help them. [See Note.} _ 

A third argument was, thatit. was very desirable 
that we should have Texas with a view to securing 
the benefits of free trade with her-future inhabitants. 
Mr. B. considered that there was agreat weight in 
that argument, and for that reason he desired Texas, 
if it-could-be obtained on honest, fair, and equal 
terms. paca tt 

A fourth argument had been, that it might be well 
for usto have Texas that we might keep in our 
own hands a monopoly of the whole cotton trade; 
and, thus possessing the raw material of the world, 
might hold other nations dependent upon us for it, 
and compel them:to the alternative of preserving 
our friendship or stopping their spindles, and letting 
their population starve. There was great weight 
also in this argument; and therefore he desired 
Texas, if it could be got on fair and ju-t and equal 
terms, so that all parts of the Union “might: share in 
the benefit, and the advantage might be national, 
and not sectional. : si ph 

The last argument he should notice was one 
which had very great weight with him; whether it 
was from the peculiar structure of his mind, or from 
his previous associations, and the circumstances of 
his own humble history, he could not say. He re- 
ferred to the acquisition of this territory as a home 
for our posterity,and as an ample theatre for their 
enterprise and industry. This he admitted to be a 
great and an invaluable advantage. There were few 
gentlemen here. but knew the advantage of having a 
great West to go to; where, away from the spirit of 
monopoly, the effects of family influence, the power 
of associated wealth, and the thousand other adverse 
influences which met a young manin the eastern 
portion of the Union, and kept down his efforts at 
achieving an independence, or treading with success 
the pathway ofan honorable ambition; where none 
of these hindrances were iw his way, but where 
there was “ample room and verge enough,” and where 
the race was to the swift, and the battle was .to the 
strong. Therefore he desired Texas, provided. it 
could be had on fair and just terms. 

The only remaining question, therefore, was this 
If Texas should be annexed, were they of the North 
to have their fair and equal share of it? Let gentle- 
men answer this question in the affirmative, and 
Texas is theirs. Let them. answer it in the nega- 
tive, and, so far as Mr. B.’s vote went, theirs it nev- 
er should be. -Make Texas all a slave territory, 
and the effect must necessarily be toexclude all em- 
igration from his quarter of the country. The very 
idea of settling down for life in a country so situa- 
ted, seemed to him impossible. ‘There might be ex- 
ceptions; but they were so few and far between as 
but to confirm the rule. Their young men, as a 
body, never would go there. Southern gentlemen 
need not expect that the boys from free Ohio would 
ever consent to go into a siave territory, and plow, 
and reap, and grub and chop, by the side of their 
negroes, and where, from the sparseness which 
always characterizes.a slaveholding population, the 
district school system, the glory of the North, be- 
comes impossible. They could not do it; they 
never would do it; and they ought not to ask them 
todo it. But let slavery be excluded from one-half 
the torritory, and the people of the free States would 
be willing to leave to their southern friends the other 
half. . If annexation was to prove so very beneficial, 
they asked that they might have a share in its bene- 
fits. Was this not righ? Was it not just? Ought 
not the advantages to be equalized? He might ap- 
peal to the sense of right in every human bosom on 
this question. If the Texas debt was to be as- 
sumed, the North would have to pay more than half 
of it; if annexation plunged us in war, the North 
must take their full share in the battle; and if there 
were any doubt as to the lawfulness of the measure, 
cither from our constitution or from the law of na- 
tions, must not the North take its. full share of the 
responsibility also? Why, in God’s name, then, 


_was she not to have a share in the benefits? 


But gentlemen said, oh! let ‘Texas come in as an 
abstract question; and settle-the details: afterwards, 
Not by Mr. B’s consent. He never would vote. to 
admit her till he knew the form of admission and 
the conditions on which she. was to come ins Not 


-till then: should she be admitted at all, so far as hia 


yote was concerned. -Mr. B. said that he-had felt 
sore at hearing the remarks which had been made 
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by certain gentlemen in this debate on the selfish- 
ness of the northern character, on the love of lucre 
which distinguished the men of the North, and their 
destitution of all generous and expanded feeling. 
Look now at these: gentlemen’s own position; con- 
template their overflowing generosity.’ What share 
did they ask for in this territory? The whole. [A 
laugh.] And the northern men; with their narrow 
heart and contracted mind, what did they ask for? 
Only one-half. - [Increased-laughter.] Was it not 
degrading to gentlemen of the North to have such 
remarks vented against them in that common hall of 
the people’s. representatives? And there was his 
colleague, too, [Mr. Dran,] he must have a fling at 
the Yankee character. Now, this matter did not so 
much concern Mr. B.; he was a Dutchman himself, 
but his colleague, he believed, had his birth and ed- 
ucation among the Yankees; of course he might dir- 
ty that nest as much as he liked without any com- 
plaint from him. [General laughter.] 

Mr. DEAN insisted on leave to explain. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF seemed reluctant to yield 
the floor, as his time was short; but— 

Mr. DEAN said his colleague had put him ina 
false position, and he wanted to set himself right. 
He was no Yankee by birth. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF said that if he had been 


under a mistake he would with the utmost readiness | 


withdraw what he had said. He hoped his colleague 
pool not intrude upon the little time he had left 

im. ‘ 

Mr. DEAN said that he had got the floor for an 
explanation, and he insisted on being allowed to ex- 
plain. He was not the- man to reflect upon his na- 
tive country or his native State; and the remarks he 
had made respecting New England had only been in 
reply to the gentleman from Indiana. His col- 
league had placed him in a position he did not de- 
serve. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF endeavored to get an op- 
portunity to disclaim; but— 

Mr. DEAN proceeded; and, for some time both 
gentlemen were speaking at once, amidst such uni- 
versal shouts of laughter that very little of what 
either of them said could be distinctly heard. Mr. 
D. said that, so tar as the gallant conduct of New 
England in our revolutionary struggle was concern- 
ed, he conceded to them as much merit and as much 
praise as any man; but when the eulogy was ex- 
tended to their descendants he could not agree to it. 
He referred to their conduct during the last war, 
when mey had refused——[here the noise became 
so great the reporter could hear nothing else. The 
Chairman’s hammer resounded, and he called to or- 
der, though for some timein vain. Mr. B. endeavor- 
ed to regain the floor, but Mr. D. continued to Spo 
under much excitement. He denied the right of 
any gentleman to put another into a false position 
before that House and the country. Let his col- 
league fight his own battles. He believed he had 
now said all he desired, and Mr. D. resumed his 
seat, 

w, BRINKERHOFF resumed, and once more 
declared that if he had been misinformed, or had 
misunderstood the state of facts in relation to his 
celleague, he freely withdrew all that he had said. 
Before closing, however, he wished to make one 
httle point more. Gentlemen said to him, consent 
to admit Texas without saying anything about 
slavery, or making any division between slavehold- 
ing or nen-slaveholding settlements, and they would 
make it all right when she had come into the Union. 
But if gentlemen really intended to make the pro- 
posed separation of the territory by a dividiag line, 
why not do it now, and save trouble hereafter? Mr. 
B. distrusted the sincerity of gentlemen who said 
they would do a thing by-and-by, but strenuously 
refused to do it now. He apprehended that this 
measure was nothing else than a political intrigue 
to get Texas admitted as she was, and, when, 
she was in the Union, then to insist that 
she should still remain in the same condition. 
Let her be admitted as she was, and by- 
and-by what would happen? A slaveholding State 
would be formed froma portion of her territory, 
and would come to Congress claiming admittance. 
She would .be admitted; and, after awhile, another 
State would be formed, and would come claiming 
admittance in like manner; and when the represent- 
atives ofthe free States insisted that, before this 
second State was admitted, slavery must be prohib- 
ited within her borders, what would be the language 
of the gentlemen on this floor, who were in the full 
enjoyment of their peculiarly blessed institution? 
They would strongly remonstrate, and would ask 
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the objections. 
slave territory when admittted into the Union? Aud 
had anything been insisted on then about the pro~ 
hibition of slavery? That was the time to insist; 


that was the time to make terms and conditions; but : 


Texas had been received unconditionally; that she 
should remain as she was, was therefore implied by 
the very act of admission itself; for, if the South had 
known that she was to come ih on any such terms, 
they would have refused their assent. This was the 
sort of language with which they should be met, 
and it would be pleusibje, to say the least of it. And 
then what-would the North do? She would do as she 
had always done: yield all! Southern gentlemen 
would point to the diplomatic correspondence in re- 
gard to the admission of Texas. Let any gentle- 
man read that correspondence, and then say wheth- 
er thechief reason for urging her admission was 
not the strengthening, and extension, and perpetua- 
tion of slavery? And such an appeal would -have 
weight in the argument. Mr. B. knéw very wel 
that gentlemen from the free States had now no 
such intention in consenting to the measure; but 
that would not alter the fact: The whole. Texas 
territory would eventually come into the Union 
as slave States. Mr. B. would therefore point 
northern men, and men on all sides, to the great ad- 
vantage of having this difference arranged now, and 
thus avoiding ground of quarrel hereafter. Besides, 
if the dividing line should be established now, the 
settlements In the new territory would conform 
themselves to it. Non-slaveholding settlers would 
go into the free portion of Texas, while those from 
Slave States would naturally prefer the other side 
of theline. Should the settlements be made first, 
and the line be drawn afterward, it would lead only 
to mutual embarrassments. Gentlemen must act as 
they chose; but Mr. B. warned them now that there 
would be no safety to the North—none whatever— 
but by insisting upon and obtaining equitable cor- 
ditions now. 

The North had been taunted with the fact that it 
never had had any but one-term presidents, demo- 
cratic or federal; and gentlemen did well to remind 
them of this. Yes, sir, (said Mr. B.) it was well! 
Some of us might have relapsed into something like 
independence of thought, independence of feeling, 
and independence of action; some of us might have 
been wanting in the due degree of servility, had we 
not been recalled by the sound of the lash! Some 
of us might have forgotten the late sacrifice of one of 
the wisest and purest of republican statesmen, and 
been wanting in the requisite tameness. It was 
well, therefore, to add the sting—the evenomed sting 
of insult to the smart of recent disappointment. 
Sir, (said Mr. B.) we will obey the public will. 
We will abide bythe constitution, its guaranties 
and its compromises. But will we vote for your 
southern, your sectional, your intensely selfish 
scheme of annexation? Ido not undertake to be 
vicarious in my protestation. Ispeak not for others; 
but, as for me, “Pd rather be a dog, and bay the 
moon, than such a Roman.” 


Nore.—General Jackson, in his letter to Mr. 
Monroe, bearing date the 20th June, 1820, (a time 
when that great man was in the maturity of his 
powers and the vigor of his age,) says: 

“With the Floridas in our possession, our fortifications 
completed, Orleans (the great emporium of the West) is se- 
eure. The Floridas in possession of a foreign power, you 
can be invaded, your fortifications turned, the Mississippi 
reached, and the lower country reduced. From Teras, un 
invading enemy will never attempt such an enterprise; if he 
does, notwithstanding all that has been said and asserted on the 
fioor of Congress on this subject, I will vouch that the invader 
will pay for his temerity.” 

SPEECH OF MR. BAYLY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, January 7, 1845—On 
the joint resolutions for annexing .Texas to the 
United States. . ; 

Mr. BAYLY having obtained the floor, spoke as 
follows: 


The fate of the annexation of Texas will depend 
upon. the decision of Congress as to its power to at= 
-complish it by bill or joint resolution; for if Texas 
is not annexed in this manner, it will not be in any 
other. No one now hopes for a majority of two- 
thirds of the Senate in its favor. The great ques- 
tion, therefore, is, can a foreign State be brought 
under our jurisdiction by bill or joint resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress? And I proceed at once 
(said Mr. B.) to the discussion of it. . 

Under our political system, there are two leading 


Had not Texas been wholly a | 
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classes of powers conferred upon the general gov- 
ernment—the one relating to our foreign, the other 
to our domestic relations.. In all questions growing 
out of the former, the interests of the different sec- 
tions of the: country are inseparable. In our do- 
mestic affairs, they are as variant as-the soils, cli- 
mate, productions, and ee of the people of the 
several States. In all that relates to the former, the 
statesmen of every part of the country are equally 
well informed. The latter are only understood by 
the people they immediately concern. . In reference 
to the first, the national legislature can legislate wise- 
ly; to the last, it cannot, without certam mischief, 

ence, in our wise system, there is a plenary dele- 
gation of power to the general governmentin all that 
concerns of external alairas, and a resttiċted delega- 
tion in what relates to our’ domestic.. A different 
rule of construction, therefore, ought to prevail, as 
the power sought to be exercised belongs to the one 
class or the other—strict construction is.the rule in 
the latter case, and a liberal construction in the 
former. This distinction grows out of the character 
of the constitution itself; was recognised by Jeffer- 
son and Madison; and the reason of it is very obvi- 
ous. In reference to our domestic affairs, there is a 
division of power, an unequal one it is true, be- 
tween the general and State governments; and to pre- 
serve the balance of the system, it is indispensable 
that each should be confined strictly. to its appropri- 
ate orbit; and to prevent the encroachment of the 
former upon the rights of the latter, and the concen- 
tration of all power in itself, a strict construction is 
necessary. But the exercise of all power in refer- 
ence to our forcign relations is prohibited to the 
States, and there is no danger of encroachment in 
respect to them by the general government upon the 
rights of the States. Bearing this in mind, I pro- 
ceed to point out the clauses of the constitution in 
which the authority of Congress to pass the resolu- 
tion before the committee may be found. In my 
opinion, it may be found m two—in the clause au- 
thorizing Congress to declare war, and in the one 
penne the admission of new States into the 

nion; and also in the general power which I shall 
show to exist to make alliances and confederations. 
Let it not be said that, in referring the power to two 
clauses of the constitution I make -it vagrant, and 
disprove ity existence in either; for, in the language 
of Chief Justice, Marshall, in the case of Gibbons 
and Ogden, E 

“The idea that the same measures might, according to 
circumstances, be arranged with different classes of powers, 
was no novelty to the framers of our constitution, All ex- 
perience shows that the same measure or measures, soarce- 
y distinguishable from each other, may flow from distinct 
powers.” . 
_ It has always been admitted, in the administra- 
tion of the government, that the power to declare 
war carries with it the powerzof doing whatever 
tends directly to prevent it. In the language of 
Chief Justice Taney, in the Supreme Court, 

“Everything that concerns our foréign relations that may 
be used to preserve peace or wage war, has been committed 
to the hande of the general government.” i $ 

I do not say it carries with it the power to do eve- 
rything which a visionary might fancy would tend 
to prevent it; but it certainly does everything 
which immediately and directly tends that way. It 
was in this manner the constitutionality of the em- 
bargo and non-intercourse laws, adopted in advance 
of the late war, were defended; and the power is de- 
rived “in time of pease to prepare for wax.” Our 
southwestern frontier is exceedingly exposed, as I 
shall hereafter show; and as far as our constitutional 
authority goes, we might erect fortifications upon ite 
whole extent. This no one will question. Such 
being the case, cannot we, with the consent of the 
people to whom the intervening territory belonga, 
extend our boundary to the Rio del Norte, which, 
“in connection with the mountainous desert which 
skirts it, forms the first class of military obstacles.” 

The present boundary between the United States 
and Texas is known to be a very inconvenient one, 
and leaves our southwestern frontier exceedingly 
exposed. Fora large portion of the distance, that 
boundary is a mere air line, and for the rest, narrow 
and tranquil rivers, upon each side of which the 
population of the two countries is rapidly settling; 
and if they are kept under separate’ jurisdictions, 
there will be constant danger of border troubles, 
leading to national disputes and wars. But between 
Texas and Mexico, the national boundary is of the 
very first class. In the report from the bureau of 
topographical. engineers, communicated. to Congress 
in April last by the President of. the. United States, 
the boundaries of Texas are thus described: : 
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g "On the side of the United States, no natural boundary is 
presented; but on the west and north of the Rio dei Norte, 
and the mountainous deserts which skirt it, make ‘bold and 
prominent divisions.” 

-Again: in speaking of the Rio del Norte in that 
yeport, it is said: 3 
This grand and solitary river, without any important 
tributaries to divide its honors south of the Puerco, with its 
sterile mountain barriers to the south and west, presents the 
only strong natural boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. In connection with the mountainous desert, it 
forms the first class of military obstacles. It extends twelve 
hundred miles to the north-in the region of perpetual snow, 
and to. within about one hundred miles of the south, or Fre- 
mont’s pass, and rolls down with swiftness a volume of tur- 
bid waters.” E i 

The account which Kennedy, an English writer 
of the.first credit, gives of this subject, agrees with 
that of the topographical engineers. He says: 

“The section of country betwen the river de las Nuccas 
and the Rio del Norte, is a valuable tract of land. Whereas 
the Mexican side of the latter river, comprehending part of 
Taumaulipas, New Leon, Coahuila, and Durango, is; with 
the exception of a few favored spots, destitute of wood and 
water, rocky, and incapable of improvement. The moun- 
tainous tract, called the Bolson de Mapimi, comprising more 
than-three thousand square leagues, and indented into the 
territory of Durango and Coahuila, is a desert, uninhabited, 
save by tribes ofroving and independent Indians.” 


Such a boundary as. this would afford us better 
protection from inroads in that quarter than a cordon 
of fortifications from the mouth of the Sabine to our 
utmost northern limits. 

“In this connection, I desire to glance for a moment 
at the condition of our defences against the aggres- 
sions of foreign nations; and it will be seen that we 
are exceedingly exposed, particularly to Great, Brit- 
ain, and that we will be vastly more so if Texas 
should come under her control. We have a sea- 
coast of near three thousand miles, indented, at 
short intervals, with bays and rivers, penetrating in- 
to the very heart of our country. We know that 
they are very inadequately defended by fortifica- 
tions, and our navy, in comparison with that of 
England, is very inconsiderable. We all recollect 
how our country was harassed in the late war by- 
predatory incursions, penetrating to the very capital 
of the nation. At that time, Great Britain was en- 
gaged in her European wars, was under the neces- 
sity of protecting her commerce in every sea where 
it floated, and of keeping a large fleet at home to 
guard her ‘“fast-anchored isle of the ocean” from 
the invasion with which it was threatened. And 
she was able to send but a small portion of her na- 
vy to infest our coast. Ina future war with us, she 
may be differently situated. As great as would be 
our increased exposure on the coast, in comparison 
with what it was then, it is much greater on our 
northern frontier. Then each of us had to con- 
struct our fleets upon the lakes, and the one that 
was first completely victorious, had command of 
them. In the late war, the contest between Great 
Britain and the United States, on the Jakes, was one 
of ship-building. We had the advantage, being 
nearer home, and of course we beat her. But a 
great change has taken place sincé then. The ship 


canal around the Falls of Niagara, entirely within: 


the British territory, is nearly or quite completed, 
and there is a large force employed on the one 
around the rapids of St. Lawrence. When they 
are completed,-as they shortly will be, Great Britain 
will have aecess, for her fleets, from the ocean to the 
lakes. We can have no such access. At the first 
rumor of war, she would throw her armed vessels 
into these inland seas, get possession. of them, and 
prevent the possibility of our constructing a navy 
to compete with her there. But if it should be 
otherwise, and we should be able to meet her at first, 
she would send-reinforcement after reinforcement 
from the ocean, until we should be finally over- 
come. This is our situation now; but with Texas 
under her control, how fearfully wonld our ex- 
posure be increased! Texas extends, upon our 
entire western frontier, from our southern limits 
to the forty-second degree of north latitude, very 
nearly down to which the English North Amer- 
ican possessions extend. © Let Texas come un- 
der the control of Great Britain, and we would 
be entirely surrounded by that ambitious and gi- 
gantic power. And in any fature difficulty with 
her, our situation has been so. graphically de- 
scribed by Gen. Jackson, as to make any other at- 
tempt at description: superfluous. She would have 
but to assail us at once upon: the ocean, from the 
north and the south, resort to her favorite mode of 
warfare, and excite the fifty thousand Indian war- 
roirs on our Pexian frontier to massacre and blood- 
shed; and our forces being distracted, in defending 
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so many points of attack, if we did not fall a prey 
it would only be in consequence of the unconquera- 
ble will of freemen. oe ee i 

But itis said England disavows any ambitious 
designs upon Texas. How long has it been since 
American statesmen have confided in diplomatic as- 
surances, which are but another name for chicanery 
and deceit? Prior to the late war, at.the véry time 
she was daily impressing our seamen, she disclaim- 
ed any. intention of doing it; and at the very time she 
is disclaiming any ambitious designs upon Texas, she 
is wielding the whole power of her diplomacy to 
bring her under her control; and for that purpose 
she is offering to guaranty her independence upon 
conditions which. will be. hereafter seen. Should 
Texas bécome indebted to England for sucha guar- 
anty what would be her condition? That so well 
described by Steele as his own, when he formeda 
connection with Addison in conducting the Specta- 
tor. “I fared,” he said, “like a distressed prince 
who calls in a foreign neighbor to his aid; 1 was un- 
done by my auxiliary. When I had once called 
him in, I could not subsist without dependence upon 
him.” 

The importance of Texas to us as a means of 
military defence, snd its consequent intimate con- 
nection with the war power, is thus shown. 

I think it unquestionable that we may acquire 
territory by conquest. : 

From the days of the Roman eagle—indeed long 
before—to this time, the leading object of war has 
been to acquire or defend territory. When the 
power was conferred upon Congress in general 
terms, to declare war, it carried with itall of its 
usual incidents; and it is impossible to believe that 
the framers of the constitution meant to withhold 
from the gévérnment the power to accomplish by it 
what had been the great object for which most of 
the wars with which the world has been scourged 
have been waged. Such certainly was not the opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Marshall, who, in the case 
of the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 
said: > 

“The constitution confers absolutely on the government 
of the Union the powers of making warand of making trea- 
ties; consequently that government possesses the power of 
acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty.” 

If this be true, the whole question is settled; for if 
we may take territory of the Texians from them by 
force, surely we may do it peaceably, with their 
consent. If we can rob them of it, surely we can 
take it as a gift. If we should march an army to-mor- 
row to Texas, for the purpose of capturing their 
country, I presume there would be no occasion for 
fighting, provided the Texians were willing that we 
should accomplish our purpose without bloodshed. 

Mr. Clay, in his celebrated letter from Raleigh, 
upon the subject of Texas, says: 

“If any Europeaa nation entertain any ambitious de- 
signs upon Texas, such as that of colonizing, or in any 
way subjugating her, I should regard it as the imperative 
duty of the government of the United States to oppose to 
such designs the most firm and determined resistance, to the 


extent, if necessary, of appealing to arms, to prevent the ac- 
complishmeni of any such design.” 


If we might go to war to prevent Texas from 
falling into the hands of a foreign government, may 
we not stil] more effectually provide against it by 
her peaceable acquisition? 

But the power of Congress to annex Texas by 
joint resolution may also be derived from the au- 
thority given to Congress to admit new States into 
the Union. ‘The power is general, without any 
other limitation than-that “no new State shall be 
formed or created within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any, State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as ofthe Congress.” The imposition of 
this limitation, upon the most familiar rules of con- 
struction, excludes the idea of the intention to im- 
pose any other. I know an attempt is made to 
impose another by implication, and to confine 
the power to admit new States to such as might 
be carved out of the territory within the limits of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution. But’such a construction is contra- 
dicted by the plain import and obvious meaning of 
the constitution itself, and also by the history of its 
passage through the convention which framed it. 

“In the resolutions offered by|Mr. Edmund’Randolph, as a 
basis for the new constitution, and which contained the first 
propositions of that character which were -submitted to it, 
the power in question was ‘described as follows, viz: ‘that 
provision ought to he made for the admission of States law- 
fully arising within the limits of the United States, whether 
arising from a voluntary junction of government or other- 
wise, With the consent of a number of voices in the legisla- 
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ture less than the whole. In Mr. Charles Pinckney% 
draught, it was proposed that ‘the legislature shall: have 
power to admit new States into the Union on the same terms 
with the original States, provided two-thirds of the members 
present. in both Houses agree, leaving out the clause in 
respect to the character of the territory. Mr. Randolph’s 
proposition, containing the restriction confining the power 
to States lawfully arising within the limits of the United 
States, was at one time adopted. in Committee of the Whole, 
and, in that state, referred with others to the Committee of 
Detail. The article upon this subject contained the following 
propositions: 1. That new States, lawfully constituted or 
established within the limits of the United States; might be 
admitted, by the legislature, in this government. 2. That 
to such admission the consent of two-thirds of | the 
-members present in each House should’ be necessary. 
3. That if a new State should arise within tne limits of 
any of the present States, the consent of the legislature 
of stich States shall also be necessary to its admission. 
4, That if the admission was consented to, the new States 
should be admitted on the same terms with the original 
States; and, 6. That the legislature might make conditions 
with the new States concerning the public debt then subsist- 


ing. The 2d, 4th, and 5th clauses were stricken out by the 
votes of the convention; and after that had been done, the 
following was adapted as a substitue for the whole, viz: 
‘New States may be admitted by the legislature into the 
Union; but no new States shall be erected within the lim- 


its of any of the present States, without the consent of the 
legislature of such State, as wellas of the general legislature’ 
—leaviag out that part of the first clause which related to 
the domestic character of the territory; and this substitute 
was consequently revised and amended so as to make it con- 
form, in its phraseology, to the section as it now stands in 
the constitution. These proceedings show that the propo- 
sition to restrict the power to admit new States to the ter- 
ritory within the original limits of the United States, was 
distinctly before the convention, once adopted by it, and 
finally rejected in favor ola clause making the power in this 
respect general,” 

To all this, gentlemen can only now oppose the 
two clauses of the constitution which declare that 
no person shall bea representative who has not been 
seven, nor a senator who has not been nine, years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen; and it is insisted that it 
could never have been the design of the constitution 
to authorize the admission of a foreign State into 
the Union, as these provisions would make it im- 
possible for it to be represented in either House of 
Congress.. This argument, if it has any weight, 
only goes to show that a foreign State cannot be 
admitted as a State, for if it is brought in as a. terri- 
tory, and is keptin that condition for nine years, 
the difficulty. does not arise. But as every part of 
the consitution must be construed together, and 
such a construction given as will let every clause of 
it stand rather than that one should fall; and as I 
cannot believe that the difficulty suggested is strong 
enough to annul the constraction which I put upon 
the power to admit new States, founded upon plain 
meaning and obvious import of the language, and 
upon the history of its adoption, I must infer that 
the clauses referred to were designed to provide for 
the ordinary cases of chosing representatives. from 
the States already in the Union, and not to the ex- 
traordinary case of the admission of a new State. 

Concede, however, that I am wrong in this, and 
still there will be no difficulty growing out of these 
clauses of the constitution, even in admitting Texas 
as « State. Nearly all the citizens of Texas, cer- 
tainly all of her eminent citizens, are natives of the 
United States. And without questioning the un- 
qualified right of expatriation which | may ad- 
mit for the argument, I insist that when a citizen of 
the United States, who has left them, returns, he is 
instantly restored to his citizenship. If this were not 
so, every native of the United States, whenever he 
became a citizen of a foreign State, would be 
alienated forever from the land of his nativity, and be 
in a much worse condition than the native of any 
foreign State; for our naturalization laws only refer 
to “aliens,” who are defined to be “persons born in 
a foreign country out of the allegiance of the sover- 
eign.” But it will not be denied that, under the 
law of nations, when a native of the United States, 
after he had become a citizen of a foreign State, 
returns under the jurisdiction of this country, he 
becomes, to use the language of Judge Story, 1n the 
Supreme Court, in a case in which this question is 
referred to, “a redintegrated American citizen.” 

And such will be the case as to all natives of the 
United States in Texas if she is admitted into the 
Union, When they are brought again under the juris- 
diction of our laws they will be instantly restored to 
their citizenship: In the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the case already referred to, “On such 
ransfer of territory” (by cession or by conquest) 
“it has never been held that the relations of the in- 
habitants with each other undergo any change. 
Their relations with their former sovereign are dis- 
solved, and new relations are created between them 
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and the goverament whieh has acquired their terri- 
tory. The sameact which transfers their country, 
transfers the allegiance of those who remain in it; 
‘and the law which may be denominated political is 
necessarily changed.” Soa ee 
Itis-insisted, however, that the power is to admit 
- “new States,” and that it does not authorize Con- 
gress to acquire a territory. That, it is said, can only 
be done by a national compact, which is a treaty, 
the power.to make which is confided exclusively to 
he President and the Senate. 
The first answer to this argument is, that authori- 
ty for the admission of new States carries with it 
every thing which is necessary and proper to accom- 


plish it; and Congress may take such initiatory steps 


as may be necessary, preparatory to the admission 
of the new State into the Union upon equal footing 
with the rest. There is nothing in the constitution 
which shows that the framers of it supposed that it 
was indispensable that the new States should spring 
..into, the Union fall armed, ‘like Minerva from the 
sam ot Jove. If they had, such a proceeding 
would have had an analogy in heathen mythology, 
but not in the natural world, where every thing pro- 
gresses gradually from infancy to age. -If we bring 
Texas under our jurisdiction asa territory, by the 
passage of a bill in which provision shall be made 
_ for its future admission into the Union as a Siate, 
what hereafter shall te done,each step in the pro- 
ceeding, will be part and parcel of the same trans- 
action and constitute but one act. Those who 
agree that we may admit a foreign State into the 
Union as.a State, but deny that we may bring it in 
as'a Territory, involve themselves in the absurdity 
of maintaining that the lesser power is not included 
in the greater; and that, although we may exercise 
the last, we cannot the first. À 

If it be true that, under the power to admit new 
States, you may not first, in the case of a foreign 
State, bring such State under the jariedicuon of our 
laws.as a territory, then the whole clause authoriz- 

ing Congress to admit them in practice might be- 
come nugatory. The constitution of any foreign 
State, suited for its government as an independent 
power, would, for that very reason, be unsuited for 
its government as a member of this confederacy; 
and with it unchanged, such State could not be ad- 
mitted into this Union. And it is exceedingly im- 
probable that an independent State would consent—~ 
as it is possible ‘Texas will not—to break up her 
form of government and adopt a constitution not 
suited for her government as an independent State, 
upon the uncertainty which always attends all future 
legislation of her admission into the Union. 

Butit may be said, admitting this argument to be 
“sound, yet it only proves that the foreign State 
must, of necessity, be brought under our jurisdic- 
tion as a territory preparatory to its admission into 
the Union; but it docs not prove that this may be 
done by a joint resolution. On the contrary, it is 
insisted by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Winrnror] that this can only be effected, if at all, 
by an international arrangement, which is a treaty; 
the power to make which is exclusively vested in 
the President and Senate. ei 

This argument is founded upon the assumption 
that an agreement or arrangement can only be made 
between nations by treaty, If this shall turn out to 
be untrue, and we shall find that compacts and 
agreements are constantly made by legislation, the 
whole argument falls to the ground. 

The idea of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that every agreement between nations is technically 
a treaty, is contradicted by the highest authority; 
and, in our case, by the constitution itself. 

The subject of international compacts iw referred 
to in three distinct clauses of the constitution. In 
the first clause of the 10th section of article lat, it is 
declared that “no State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation.” In the last clause of 
the same section it is also declared that “no State 
shall, without the consent of Congress, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power.” In the second clause of second 
section of second article, the President is empow- 
ered, “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
senators present concur.” , ] g pi 

It must always be borne in mind, in construing 
the constitution, that it is almost as remarkable for 
the literary execution :as for the profound political 
statesrnanship displayed in it. The meaning of 
every word seems to have been deliberately weighed. 
Every word, therefore, must have its due weight 
and. appropriate meaning; and not one can be pe- 
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jected as superfluous. In the language of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, (in the case of Holmes 
vs. Jennison et al., 14th Peters, 571,) concurred in 
by Messrs. Justices Wayne, McLean, and Story— 
the last two of whom, I presume, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrurop] will admit as 
authority: ; 

_ “No word in thé instrument (the constitution) can be re- 
jected as superfiuous or unnecessary; and this principle of 
construction applies with peculiar force to the two clauses 
of the tenth section of the first article of which we are now 
speaking, because the whole of this short section is direct- 
ed to the same subject—that is to say, it is émployed alto- 
gether in enumerating the rights surrendered by the States; 
and this is done with so much clearness and revity that 
we cannot fora moment believe that a single supertiuous 
word was used, or words which meant merely the same 
thing. When, therefore, the second clause declares that 
no ‘State shall enter into ‘any agreement or compact’ with 
a foreign power without the assent of Congress, the words 
‘agreement’ and ‘compact? cannot be construed as synony- 
mous with one another; and still less can either of them be 
held to mean the same thing with the word ‘treaty, in the 
preceding clause, into which the States are positvely and 
unconditionally forbidden to enter, and which even the con- 
sent of Congress could not authorize.” 


From this it seems that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Winturop] is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that all stipulations and agreemenits between na- 
tains are necessarily treaties, On the contrary, an- 
other distinguished gentleman from the same State, 
[Mr. Cnoars, of the Senate,] was much nearer right 
when he insisted that such a transaction as is con- 
templated between Texas and the United States 
could not, with any propriety, be called a treaty. 
On the occasion alluded to, he said: 


“dt must appear to be ‘a treaty” The President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, may ‘make treaties. 
What are ‘treaties’ in the sense of this provision of the con- 
stitution? 

“J submit, sir, that they are such compacts as then, when 
the constitution was framed, were, in the usual, current, 
geveral, common language of public law, of history, aud 
politics, denominated es. The word does not include 
every possible compact, arrangement, or transaction which, 
by figurative, capricious, or unusual employment of speech, 
may once or twice, in the whole range of the Hterature ofin- 
ternational law, be found to be called a treaty; but it includes 
what are ordinarily and generally called such. ‘The consti- 
tution is the language of the people. It is spoken to the 
people. Itis the record of their will. Its words, then, are 
used in their popular sense. [ven its professional, techni- 
cal, and legal language is employed in the known, current, 
usual, professional, or technical sense. 

“What were the compacts, then, which, according to the 
received, uniform, general use of publicists and historians 
at the date of the constitution, were denominated treaties? 
‘They were such as were made between communitics or 
governments which were separate and distinct when the 
compact was made, and which were to remain separate and 
distinct after it was made and during the lifetime of the com- 
pact; and they were made to regulate the intercourse of 
these separate and distinct communities or governments. 
Such compacts were treaties. ‘They were made to regulate 
the intercouse of governments which were distinct, and were 
to remain distinct. 

“But arrangements by which two distinct governments 
become amalgamated into one distinct from either, or by 
which one government becomes absorbed and Jost by a com- 
plete incorporation with another, which thus alone survives 
the process, were not then usual, nor ever, in the received 
language of public law and of history, denominated treaties. 
Such transactions werc and are called acts of surrender, acts 
of union, articles of confederation, the constituting a gov- 
ernment, the formation of a union, or the like. But treaties 
they are not, and were not called. 

Now, sir, that the ordinary and usual sense in which 
writers on public law employ the word treaties is that which 
Ihave ascribed to it, is indisputable. Every where, in their 
definitions, in their classification of treaties, in their discus- 
sions of the rights they give rise to, of their rules of inter- 
pretation, of the consequences of infringing them, of the 
tribunal, the code, and the manner hy which they are to be 


. Vindicated and enforced--every where they assume the word 


to mean a compact between two communities or govern- 
ments—tiwo at its creation, two during its existence; a com- 
pact, not to make them onc. bul to enable them to have in- 
tercourse as two. It would be to read half a library to ver- 
ify by references what your own recollections of these 
studies will, 1 am sure, confirm. 

“But further: J think | may venture to challenge the 
learning of honorable senators who defend this transaction, 
to point out one solitary passage, ina single approved wri- 
ter on public law, in which such a transaction is called, with 
approbation, and by the writer himself, a treaty. Ican find 
no such passage, and doubt its existence.” 

Again, the gentleman said: 

“There occurs to my mind a transaction somewhat re- 
sembling this, from which we-may- borrow illustration. In 
1800 the independent Parliament of ireland was abolished, 
and she came under the imperial legislature, as before she 
had owned the imperial crown. Her people and the people 
of England became, for many purposes, one. Whatever of 
separate and independent national existence she had had be- 
fore, was extinguished at once. What was this transaction 
called? Atreaty? No, sir; but, by friend and foe, an act 
of union. So universally, in all the legislation, in thelon- 
guage of the ministry, throughout the debates, it is called 
hy everybody. Nay, Mr. Grattan distinguishes’ it by this 
very appellation from the proceeding of 1782. 
the passage of certain laws of the Irish Parliameit, and the 
passage or repeal of certain others by the British Parlia- 
ment, Ireland had been left, in 1782, with a local legislature, 
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and a degree and a form of independent national existence. 
Alluding to that time and. scene, so glorious and memorable 
in the history of his own life, in contrast with that of 1800, 
Mr. Grattan says, while opposing the annihilation of Irish 
national existence: ae : ae 


“That treaty left Ireland indedendent of England, and 
subjeoted both the contracting nations to the law of nations, 
which is above them both; this union annihilates: our inde 
pendence, and imposes on us the municipal law of one im- 
perial legislature? i S 

“And again:. ` ; : 

“ <The treaty of 1782 was founded on the sense of Parlia- 
ment'and péople; this union, if ever taking, place, will be in 
opposition to both. To thattre wy there were in this House 
only two dissentient voices; to this union there are one hun- 
dred and twenty? 3 : 


“His antithesis happily and justly. seizes and ombodies 
the gencral distinction of meaning on which I have in- 
sisted.” . Hp í 

Now, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. B.,) I think l 
may fairly offset the argument of the representative 
from Massachusetts in this House (Mr. 'Winrurop] 
by that of the representative of the same. place in 
another department of the government. But,in do- 
ing so, I cannot help remarking that this Texas 
transaction met with rather singular treatment from 
these Massachusetts gentlemen. When it was 
proposed to annex it by treaty, one of them 
argues that the transaction is not a treaty, 
and it cannot be done in that way. He in- 
sists that an act of confederation is the only 
mode. Well, under the influence of this argument, 
in part, perhaps, the treaty is rejected. This is fol- 
lowed up by ajoint resolution, suggested by this 
argument; and it is no sooner done than a repre- 
sentative from the same State most gravely argues 
that the transaction is a treaty, the power to nego- 
tiate which is exclusively vested in the President 
and Senate. 

It being thus established that there are other. in- 
ternational contracts than treaties, it remains to be 
seen whether Congress can enter into them. 

From the clauses of the constitution which I 
have quoted, there are five distinct modes of mak- 
ing such contracts recognised by it. First, b 
treaty; second, by an alliance; third, by a confed- 
eration; fourth, by agreement; and fifth, by com- 
pact; and although it is true, in the language of the 
four judges already referred to, “that all the powers 
which relate to our foreign relations are confided to 
the general government,” it will also be séen that 
the power of negotiating but one of these (viz. a 
treaty) is confided to the President and Senate; and 
as they are inhibited to the States, the three first ab- 
solutcly, and the two last, unless with the consent 
of Congress, it follows that if they are not less 
vested in Congress, they have no existence in our 
system; and that this nation alone, of all the nations 
of the carth, cannot, in any of its. departments, 
make an alliance or confederation, nor make an 
agreement or compact, except through the States, 
with the consent of Congress. And .although we 
owe our independence, in part, to an alliance with 
France, there is no power in the government to en- 
ter into a similar one, even if indispensable to pre- 
serve it. And here let me remind gentlemen who 
contend that Congress cannot enter nto a compact 
or agreement with a foreign nation, into what ab- 
surdity they involve themselves. It has been seen 
that the States can be empowered to do either by 
the consent of Congress; and yet these gentlemen 
must maintain that what Congress can empower 
others to do, itcannot do itself. It is not true that 
we may empower others to do everything which 
we are authorized todo. But it is true generally, 
both in national and municipal law, that a person 
may do himself what he may authorize others to 
do; and I do not think that an exception to this 
general proposition will be found in the constitu- 
tion of the United States. There are four instances, 
besides the one in question, where powers may be 
exercised by the States with the consent of Con- 
gress; and in each of them Congress possesses the 
unquestionable right of exercising the same power, 


lst. To lay imposts and duties on imports and ex- 
ports. 

Qd. To lay duties on tonnage. Ue ee at 

3d. To keep troops and ships of war in time of 
peace. $ ; , 

4th. To engagein war, when actually invaded, 
or.in such imminent danger as.not to admit of 
delay. Bw 

Each of these powers the States may exercise 
with the consent of Congress; and that consent is 


required to preventa’ conflict ‘between the laws-of . 


Congress and the States. When, therefore, the con- 
sent of Congress is required to authorize a State to 


eer 
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enter into ‘an agreement or compact with a foreign 

State, it presupposes. the existence of a power in 

Congress to do it. TENE k 
Mr. Chairman, I- therefore maintain that, inde- 
endent of the authority to admit Texas into this 
nion derived from the war power and’ the power 


to admit new States, she may be admitted by virtue . 


of: the power in, Congress not to make treaties, for 
ithas no such power, but to.contract alliances, enter 
into confederations, and- make agreements and com-- 
pacts, each of which powers: I have shown Con- 
gress to possess. This is certainly so, if the ratifi- 
cation by Texas of the proposition nnder consider- 
ation, after it has been adopted by us, would constitute 
in an alliance, or confederation, or agreement, or com- 
pact: And surely it would be doing no violence 
even to technical language to call it either. 

If it were necessary to fortify by precedent, what 
seems so plain, that Congress may make agreenients 
and compacts with foreign nations jt could be done 
from every part of our commercial code. We have 


been constantly saying in our legislation, since the .| 


formation of the government, to foreign nations, if 


we willdo particular things, we will do. others. . 


xamples may be found of this in the law regulat- 


ing oar intercourse with the British West Indies, 


and in our embargo and non-intercourse laws. > . 

It is thus.shown that, ‘as far as our constitutional 
authority is concerned, there is no obstacle to the 
annexation of Texas to this Union. 

I-proceed at once (said Mr. B.) to the next ques- 
tion which presents itself: ls Texas competent to 
assent to a union with this country by her own act, 
without consulting that of any other nation? When 
I can refer to the unquestioned and unquestionable 
fact that she isa free, independent, and sovereign 
State, it does seem to me that all argument upon 
the point is at an end. The independence of Texas 
has Aree acknowledged by England, France, Hol- 
land—all the great powers of Europe and ourselves. 
And all of these nations are clearly estopped from 
quesuoniig her right to do whatever any sovereign 

tate may of rightdo. But, it is said, this ackowl- 
edgment is of her independence “de facto,” and not 
“de jure.” The conclusive answer to this is, the 
distinction between a government ‘‘de facto” and a 
government ‘de. jure,” in the sense in which it was 
originally used, is obsolete. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury there is practically no such distinction. It origi- 
nated in the monstrous dogma that kings reign by 
divine right; and the expression “de jure” is but a 
contraction of “de jure divino.” Since our revolution, 
the will of the governed has ever been regarded as the 
only legitimate foundation of government, And when, 
therefore, foreign nations find in any country an 
organized government, in possession of the ad- 
ministration, with such evidences of stability and 
order as excludes the idea that it is the result of 
amere temporary revolutionary eruption, such as 
would authorize them, according to the old notions, 
to treat with itas a government de facto, they are 
compelled to admit that it has the will of the people, 
he only rightful foundation of government, as its 
basis, and it becomes at once a government de jure. 

Indeed, sir, the principle in which this distinction 
between a government de jure and de fucto origina- 
ed, was exploded long before our revolution. At 
the treaty of Utretcht, in 1713, the legitimacy of the 
English revolution. of 1688 was recognised, and the 
cause of the Stuarts was finally abandoned by France, 
and with it the principle of hereditary indefeasible 
right on which it is founded. And even where this 
distinction prevailed, I defy gentlemen to produce 
an instance where, under the law of -nations, all the 
contracts and engagements of the government de fuc- 
to were not held binding upon all subsequent admin- 
istrations of the same country. No one supposed 


that the engagements entered into by Cromwell ` 


were not binding upon the English nation, because 
his wag not, according to the notion I have referred 
to, a government de jure; nor that France was not 
bound by those made by Napoleon, even after the 
Bourbons regained possession of the French throne. 
It is in this way only that our title to Louisiana is 
sustained. I-could ‘illustrate this argument, but it 
would only consume my time, without, perhaps, 
making my position stronger. l 

I might show, further, that the present govern- 
ment of Mexico never had any authority in ‘Texas. 
But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Parne] has 
gone so fully into this view of the subject as to make 
any. details from me superfluous. Texas, asan in- 
dependent State, was a member of the Mexican con- 
federacy of 1824, 


overthrown by a military usurper. Texas never 


the constitution of which’ wag - 
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assented to ‘the change in the form of government. 
On thecontrary, she openly resisted it. Since then 
there have been several revolutionary and violent 
changes of the constitution of Mexico. In none of 
them did. Texas participate. Under these cireum- 
stances, I had not supposed, in this country-at least, 
until since this question has been in agitation, that 


` one man could be found who ‘would maintain that 


the Texian people could be bound by allegiance to. a 
government, in the formation of which they had ho 
hand, and.the authority of which they have constant- 
ly denied, “The truth is, in Texas is to be found 
“the only remnant of the original Mexican confedera- 
cy, and the position could only be made out accord- 
ing to the recognised doctrine in the law of nations 


of post liminy, that hers is the legitimate and reg- 


ular government of the country; and that the consent 
of Texasis much more requisite to validate an act 
of the present Mexican government than hers 
to validate. an act of the Texian. Besides, 
I should like to be told by-seme gentleman 
learned in the doctrine of ‘de facto” and “de 
“ure,” ‘which of the present contending fac- 
tions in that conntry constitutes the true Mexican 
government, and from which of them the recogni- 
tion of Texian independence must be obtained to 
constitute hers a government de jure? From Santa 
Anna, the leader of one of these factions, and who, 
for a long time, had undisputed possession of the 
government, such acknowledgment has been ob- 
tained. (See appendix C.) But itis said he did 
notact in the capacity of the organ of the Mexican 
nation, according to the forms of the constitution, 
but of a general in captivity. Will it be maintained 
here that a government can take advantage of the 
terms of a capitulation entered into by one of its 
commanders, and not abide by it herself? Sir, a 
nation, no more than an individual, can profit by a 
contract which it refuses to perform. But it is said 
Santa Anna was in duress when he stipulated for 
the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas. 
If that were true, still if Mexico takes advantage, 
by the terms of the stipulation, as she unquestiona- 
bly has in this instance, she must perform them 
upon her part. If she disavow it altogether, she 
must place things in the condition in which they 
were when they were entered into. Let me not be 
told that this is mere nisi prius learning. Sir, it is 
the law of nations—of eternal justice. 

It is thus shown that we are capable of acquiring 
Texas, and Texas of uniting with us. Is it desi- 
rable that we shall do so? This is the next ques- 
tion. Texas is a fine country, as everybody admits; 
it is as large as France, and is peopled by our race— 
by bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Prima 
facie, its acquisition is desirable. Letus, therefore, 
look to the objections to it. But, before I do that, 
I must be excused for interrupting the course of 
my argument for a moment, to notice a remark of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
THROP.] I consider this due to the duties of private 
friendship and the memory of the dead. The gen- 
tleman was pleased to say: 


“He could not help feeling some sympathy with the peo- 
ple of Texas-under the precise circumstances in which the 
were now placed, betrayed, as they had been, in so humili- 
ating a posture, by false pretences and false promises. 
Where has been the fulfilment of that promise which a 
President of the United States, speaking through his Secre- 
tary of State, had dared to hold out to them? ‘Measures 
have heen taken to ascertain the opinions. and views of 
senators upon the subject, and it is found that a clear consti- 
tutional majority of two-thirds are in favor of the measure. 
Mr. W. began to entertain some hope that the people of 
Texas would awake to some respect for themselves under 
the treatment they had received, and would no longer suiter 
themselves to be duped and trifted with either by. Presidents 
or Congress.” 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I knew the late Judge Upshur 
well. - He was my neighbor, my friend. He was 
a man of honor, who, in the most immaterial trans- 
action of life, would not have lightly given assu- 
rances which should regulate the conduct of others. 
And in so important a transaction as an official ne- 
gotiation, to say nothing about the solemn dignity 
of the one in question, I am perfectly certain that 
he would not have given such an assurance as is re- 
ferred to by the gentlemen unless he felt fully au- 
thorized by such information as would satisfy the 
most cautious man that he might with propriety do 
it. Indeed, he expressly says, in the despatch re- 
ferred to, that every necessary step had been taken 
to procure accurate information of the disposition. 
ofthe Senate. And, Mr. Chairman, if departed 

Spirits could be permitted to revisit this world, and 
the lamented Gilmer, by whom the duty of sound- 
ing the Senate was undertaken, as T am told, could 


:to what else it could refer. 


H. of Reps. 


appear among us again—if Upshur were here to ex- 
plain a memorandum found among his papers, too 
meagre to be understood by others, in which a list 
is given of Senators “certain for” and “certain 
against,” the former comprising. two-thirds, per- 
haps it would be found that the small politicians of 
the eountry were not the only persons who sudden- 
ly changed their position upon the Texas question 
after the appearance of the Raleigh letter. The 
memorandum, it is believed, referred tothe Texas 
negotiation. It is known at the time the . subject 
was uppermost inhis mind, and absorbed all his 
thoughts. It was, Ibelieve, the only negotiation 
he. was conducting at the time, and I do not know 

But, be that as it mey, 
of one “thing I am certain, that however he or the 
President might have been deceived, 1’ am _ certain 
both of them are incapable of. betraying others by 
“false promises and false pretences.” 

To say nothing about. the immorality of giving 
such án assurance, in the absence of such evidence 
of its truth as convinced him that it might be given 
with propriety, look at. the folly of the thing. A 
very short time would test its accuracy. And can* 
any one believe thata gentleman of Judge Upshur’s 
character would deliberately, in a public despatch, 
give an assurance, the truth of which the action of 
the Senate would so soon disprove? 

But to return from this digression from the regu- 
lar course of my argument, which I felt it due, as 
well to the living as the dead, to make. 

It is said Texas is still at war with Mexico, and 
that by annexation we instantly adopt that war and 
make it our own; and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. J. R. Incrrsoux,] to excite the alarm - 
of the navigating interest of the.North,. said that in 
that event our commerce will be destroyed by the 
depredations of privateers commissioned by the 
Mexican government. The ready answer to this is, 
that according to the law of.nations, two-thirds of 
the crew ofa privateer must be citizens of the countr 
which commissions it, or it becomes a pirate, and, 
in the event of capture, liable to be treated as such. 
Now, I ask, (said Mr. B.,) where is the Mexican 
marine from which two-thirds of the crews of 
enough privateers are to be found to harass serious- 
ly our commerce. Gentlemen know that there is 
none such. 

Besides, does any one hear of depredation upon 
the Texian .commerce by privateers commissioned 
by Mexico? Letitnot be said in answer that Texas 
has no shipping, and that her commerce is carried on 
in British bottoms. We all know that, in the absence 
of treaty stipulations, free ships do. not make free 
goods; and in the treaty between Mexico and Eng- 
land, there is no stipulation to make them so. 

I deny, however, that, by annexation, we adopt 
the war with Mexico, if any such exists. I deny 
that in that event we will take our law from Texas; 
on the contrary, I insist she will take hers from us. 
The United States are not to be merged in Texas, 
but. Texas in them. The United States are at 
peace; after annexation, Texas will be at peace also. 
When we purchased Louisiana of France, France 
being at war, we did not assume the French war; 
onthe contrary, Louisiana, which was a part of the 
French territory, and as such, at war with England, 
was at once placed at peace. Itis true, Mexico 
may regard, if she choose, annexation as an act of 
such unfriendliness as to make it the pretext for de- 
claring war; but to putus at war with her, after 
annexation, she will have to make a declaration of 
it—a thing which she may do now if it suits her - 
fancy. Mexico may make annexation a cause of 
war, as she may, if she choose, make aaything else; 
but it will not bo war itself. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R.. 
IncrrsoLt] says that there is at present an over- 
production of cotton, hence the low price of it, and 
that by the annexation of Texas that overproduc- 
tion will be increased. I shall not stop to inquire 
whether the low price of cotton at this ume ie attri- 
butable to overproduction; that question will come 
upon another occasion. ButI do not see how the 
annexation of Texas is to increase the aggregate of 
cotton produced, or the defeat of that measure is to 
prevent it, unless in that event the orders of the 
Mexican government are to be carried into effect, 
and there is to be an indiscriminate slaughter, with- 
out respect to age, sex, or condition, of the inhab- 
itants of that country, and the country itself left a 
perpetual wilderness. By refusing to admit Texas 
we do. not annihilate her; on the contrary, with a 
a free-trade. treaty with England, the production of 


cotton there will be much more stimulated than if 
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she is joined to us. And the consequence would 
be,.the planters‘of the’ South, crippled by the com- 
petition of a formidable rival in the neighboorhood, 


im the -culture of cotton, would become depressed; 


and in place of affording a market for the grain and 
stock of the farming regions of the country, they 
would not only be driven to raise. their own sup- 
plies, but they would turn their attention to grain- 
growing, and become our rivals in the already glut- 
ted eastern markets.. But that would not be the 
worst. Texas, made prosperous by getting all of 
the articles of her consumption free from the tax of 
an.oppressive tariff, and her cotton received in Eng- 
land on favored terms, would entice from us a large 
portion of our population and wealth. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.) this cotton argument, as it is 
called, is a strong inducement with me for desiring 
the acquisition of Texas. It will give us the entire 
control of that great staple, the principal basis of our 
foreign commerce, and the great conservator of the 
peace of the world. As long as we have control of 
the cotton trade, we have little to fear from war with 
European nations. Without our cotton, thousands 
of factories in all of them would be compelled to 
stop, and the discontented inmates of them turned 
loose upon society to excite rebellion or to starve. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Win- 
THROP] says he is opposed to the annexation of 

Texas because he desires to preserve the balance of 
power between the North and the South. 1t is this, 
(said Mr. B.,) in part, which makes me irresistibly 
anxious to see it annexed. I agree with the honor- 
able gentleman in the importance of that balance in 
preserving the harmeny of our system. The nice 
adjustment of opposing influences is almost as ne- 
cessary in political as in planetary systems. And, 
as in the latter, the undue preponderance of either 
the centrifugal or centripetal influence would throw 
the whole system into disorder and ruin, so in the 
former, a controlling power in the hands of any one 
section would inevitably lead to the oppression of 
every other, The introduction of check: and bal- 
ances in the administration of governments has been 
the great moral achievement of modern times. To 
preserve the balance to which the honorable gentle- 
man refers, it has heretofore been the policy of the 

overnment to admitas laveholding and a non-slave- 

olding State pari passu. But that policy cannot be 
pursued much longer. The Missouri compromise, 
as it is unjustly called—the Missouri surrender, as 
it should be called—threw the larger portion of our 
territory on the side of the free States; and Florida, 
unless Texas is annexed, will be the last slavehold- 
ing State admitted into this Union. Whereas, on 
the other side, there are lowa and Wisconsin already 
prepared to apply for admission, to say nothingabout 
the other States which will grow up in the great 
northwest and Oregon. When these two Territo- 
ries shall be admitted, the non-slaveholding States 
will havethe preponderance in the Senate, as they 
now have in this House. And it will be in their 
power always to control the presidential election. 
And fask who, at all attentive to the signs of the 
times, can believe that such a preponderance of one 
section in every department of the government will 
conduce to the harmony of our system or the perpetui- 
ty of our Union? Sir, I ask for no such preponder- 
ance for the South. We only desire a shicld to 
protect, not a weapon to attack. Ifthe whole of Tex- 
as should be brought in as slave States, we all know 
that the non-slaveholdivg States would still have a 
decided majority in this House, and the South 
could not even hope fer a majority in the Senate. 
All she can hope for is an equality there. But a 
decided majority there, much less a mere equality, 
would not give the South anything more than a con- 
stitutional check, which the North already has, and 
will ever continue to have, in this House. And I 

ut it to the candor of gentlemen to say, if the South, 
in insisting upon an equality of influence—nothing 
more—in one of the weakest departments of the gov- 
ernment, is asking too much. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Win- 
rurRor] informs us that a hope is entertained by the 
republican party, that the northern whigs would ex- 
hibit on this occasion their anti-slavery feelings to 
such an excess as to embarrass their whig friends at 
the South in the coming elections; and from a remark 
che made at the opening of his speech, he seemed to 
think that such was my wish. assure the honora- 
ble member (said Mr. B.) that, as far I am concern- 
ed, he is mistaken. But although he told us that 
such a hope would be disappointed, yet he could not 
refrain from saying that, upon the ground of slavery 
alone, he would oppose theadmission of Texas now 


andalways. It will remain to be seen whether the ten- 
der mercy shown for the whig friends of thé gentle- 
man from the South—which 1s so great as to cause 
him to abstain from pressing a leading head of his 
argument, and the one which is known to constitute 
the principal objection to annexation with torthern 
men—will not be as injurious to those friends and 
allies, as if free vent had been given to his anti- 
slavery feelings—whether the embrace of friendship 
will not be as: fatal as the blows hostility? 

The honorable “gendeman informs us that ‘the 
South, before the revulution, remonstrated against 
slavery being forced upon them by Great Britain; 
and he expresses his surprise that we should now 
complain that she should express a desire to see 
slavery abolished amang us. Does not the honora- 
ble gentleman know that the very fact he mentions 
is in part the ground of our complaint? When we 
were colonies of England, and she had an interest in 
the matter, she forced slavery upon us; but now, 
when we are no longer so—when we are a rival of 
“hers, and she is interested in our downfall—accord- 
ing to her own official declaration, she is constant] 
exerting herself to destroy the very institution which 
her cupidity forced upon us. Ts it possible that 
there could be a stronger ground of complaint 

The honorable gentleman is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that Great Britain has gone no further than to 
express-a wish “to see” slavery abolished in Texas. 
In the very despatch from which he quotes, Lord 
Aberdeen says: 

“It is well known, hoth to the United States and the whole 
world, that Great Britain desires. and is constantly exerting 
herself to procure the general abolition of slavery through- 
out the world; but the means which she has adopted, and 
will continue to adopt, for this humane and virtuous pur- 
pose, are open and undisguised. With regard to Texas, we 
avow that we wish to see slavery abolished there as ‘else. 
where. But, although we earnestly desire, and feel it our 
duty to promote, such a consummation, we shall not inter- 
fere unduly, or with an improper assumption of authority, 
with either party, in order to insure the adoption of such a 
course.” 

Herc is something more than the expression of a 
wish to see slavery abolished throughout the world. 
Here is an open avowal, by the government itself, 
that it is constantly exerting all of its tremendous 
power to compass this end. 

But gentlemen answer, although she is thus ex- 
erting herself, she does not mean to interfere unduly 
and by an improper assumption of authority. Now, 
sir, the meaning of these words depends upon the 
character of the person by whom they are used. 
What one might consider very proper another 
would think very improper, Paul Clifford, design- 
ed asa sarcastic portraiture of a British statesman, 
drawn by one of themselves, thought it not improp- 
er to rob upon the highway, and doubtless would 
have assured, with cold impudence, an unfortunate 
traveller, in the very act of rifling his pockets, that 
he did not mean to mterfere with him unduly or by 
an improper assumption of authority. The proba- 
bility is, the traveller would have looked upon his 
conduct in a very different light. But we are not left to 
conjecture as to what England will regard as proper 
means to effect the end she has in view. She did 
not consider it an undue means of effecting a disso- 
lution of the Union, an object which has ever been 
near her heart as the effectual means of destroying 
our prosperity and power, to burn, in a Vandal- 
like spirit, the Capitol of this nation. The heathen- 
ish act was not understood at the time. No im- 
portant military purpose was to be accomplished 
by it, and the motive of it was not understood, un- 
til since the war. A publication mede since, by an 
English officer engaged in the expedition, explains 
it. 

Tt was vainly hoped, at a moment when there was 
so much discontent between the different sections of 
the country, that if the Capitol were destroyed, 
when. the proposition was made to rebuild it, a 
movement would be set on foot to remove the seat 
of government, and that, adding to the discontent 
already existing, would lead to a dissolution of the 
Union. We shall hereafter sce that, for the pur- 
pose of abolishing the slave trade, with motives of 
aggrandizement similar to those which actuate her 
now, she did not hesitate to expend millions of 
money and cede away important colonies. She 
does not consider it an improper means of effecting 
her object to invite the abolitionists at the North to 
an agitation of the subject of slavery, with a view of 
its abolition here, nor in her world’s convention, as 
it was ambitiously called, held in her metropolis, to 


lay down the plan for their operation.” In 1832— ` 


prior to which time there was no. agitation upon the 
subject of slavery in this hall, no hue-and-ery about 


the right of petition—there was raised’jn the British 
Parliament a committee on the subject of slavery. 
The following question was propounded. by that 
committee to Mr. Ogden, the ‘American congul at 
Liverpool: = Fr 


“To Mr. Ogden: If you could. suppose that the slaves of 
Louisiana were generally able to read, and that angry dis- 
cussions perpetually- took place in Congress on the Subject 
of theirliberation, which discussions, by means of reading; 
were made known’ to the slaves of Louisiana, do you think 
that with safety the state of slavery could endure there” 


The result of the answer to'this question was seen 
in the world’s convention. . The benefits, as the 
were, pleased to call it, of the agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery-on this floor, is thus explained: 


“The interest which they themselves wil take in the 
discussion. In. spite of all precautions, the slaves will be- 
come acquainted with what so deeply interests them; and, 
so faras they do, self-respect will be regenerated—an ex- 
cellent and profitable sentiment for a free laborer, -but-ruin- 
ous to the slave. It was the-testimeny of the planters of 
Jamaica before the British Parliament that their slaves be- 
came acquainted with all that passed in respect: to them, in 
the mother country, and were thereby teo much excited to 
fill the placessof slaves with slavish obedience. 

“The knowledge of the slave thata portion of the whites 
are exerting themselves for his emancipation, upon the 
ground that he is illegally held in bondage, will make him, 
they say, impatient in his servitude. lt will make him sub 
len and moody. It will incite him to indulge dreams of free- 
dom in another land which he can never enjoy in his own. 
He will be reduced to a condition in which his master can- 
not rely upon his labor.. He will be disposed to run away, 
andata time when his services can be least spared. The 
master will be subjected to ‘constant and heavy: expense to 
recapture him. He will thus become to his owner a source 
of vexation rather than comfort, of trouble and expense 
rather than profit.” s 


England did not consider it an improper means. of 


- sapping the prosperity of her then great rival, France 
pping the prosperity S ’ 


to instigate the French mulatto, Ogé, to excite a ser- 
vile insurrection in St. Domingo, and to furnish him 
with a ship, the arms, and money to accomplish his 
purpose, and without which that insurrection would 
have been crushed. f ie 

Another means which England will not consider 
as undue to effect her object, is to take advantage of 
the present condition of Texas to force her to abol- 
ish slavery as the condition of the guaranty of her 
independence. At this time, when Texas is weak 
and threatened with invasion by inhuman barbar- 
ians, England does not hesitate to take advantage of 
this sort of dufess to force Texas to consent to 
abolish slavery. As proof of this, I refer to an ar- 
ticle which 1 cut from a late number of the London 
Times, which is known to be the organ of the Brits 
ish government, and to speak its sentiments. That 
article is in these words: : 

“It is possible that the intelligence of Mr. Polk's election 
may suggest a more guarded course to the Mexican gene- 
ral; but, on the other hand, the vehement threats. of annexa- 
tion with which the democratic party have brought in their 
candidate, may induce the Mexicans to strike a blow inthe 
next few months before the new government. is installed at 
Washington. g 

“Under these critical circumstances, il is not unreasonable 
to contend that the European powers which have recognised 
the independence of ‘Texas, are bound, in good policy, as 
well us in good faith, to demand of Mexico, as well as of 
every uther power, that this new State be acknowledged and 
unmolested. If we had a suficient interest in this question to 
recognise Texas at all—if we, in common with other states 
of Enrope, are prepared. to resist the annexation of Texas to 
the United States as an act of rapine, calculated to. deprive us 
of a useful ally, to perpetuate slavery, and to create a vival 
maritime power in the Gulf of Mexico, it would appear to be 
no more than just to maintain the independence of Texas 
inst Mexico itself, and, above all, by a declaration of the 
states of urope to terminate this state of uncer- 
tainty and menace. Had Texas consented to abolish slavery, 
all her political difficulties would long since have been termina- 
ted; and instead of being an object of mingled contempt and 
desire to the population of the United States, she wouldhave 
placed her whole social condition on a higher and more se- 
cure basis than theirs. and would be prepared to play a con 
spicuous part in the history of the new world.” 

Here it is distinctly enough admitted that, “had 
Texas consented to abolish slavery,” England 
would have guarantied her independence; for how 
otherwise can we understand that that event would 
have terminated all of her political difficulties, and 
placed her social condition on a higher and more 
secure basis than ours? And the zeal of England 
for the abolition of slavery in Texas ig so great, shé 
is willing to risk to attain it, as is shown by her in- 
sisting upon that condition, the loss of ‘a useful 
ally,” and the creation in the United States of “a 
rival maritime power in the Gulf of Mexico!” The 
country will judge who probably understands the 
purposes of the British government best—the whigs 
of this House, or the English ministerial press. 

But the honorable gentleman’s. ownargument 1m- 
pliedly admits that the institution of slavery is in 
danger from the machinations-of the British govern- 
ment.’ He assures us, it is true, in the teeth of the 
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fact, as is shown by the agitation of the subject on 
this floor by northern men, and by none more than 
by members from his own State—he assures us 
that northern. statesmen do not desire to interfere 
with this institution in the States as it is, and. that 
we have nothing to fear from them. If this be the 
case, and foreign nations let us alone, slavery iS se- 
cure} for I assure him it is in no danger from our- 
selves. How, then, will the annexation tend to 
perpetuate it?..It can only be by securing us against 
Great Britain, the only one of all the foreign nations 
which is agitating this question. y eas 

Having thus shown that England is exerting all 
her energies to abolish slavery in Texas, and’ that 
she will stop at no means to accomplish it, let me 
ask what is her object?: Lord Brougham, one of her 
leading statesmen in the House of- Lords, answers 
the question: : 

. “The markets from whence they ‘obtain their supply of 
slaves are Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, which States 
constantly sent their surplus slave population, which would 
otherwise be a burden to them, to the Texian’ market. Nò 
doubt it was true, as has been stated, that they treated their 
slaves tolerably well, because they knew that it-was for their 
interest to rear them, as they had sucha profitable market for 
them in Texas.. This made him irresistibly ‘anxious for the 
abolition of slavery in Texas; for, if it were abolished there, 
not only would that country be cultivated by free and white 
labor, but it would put a stop to the habit of breeding slaves 
for the Texian market. The consequence would be, that 
they would solve this great question in the history of the 
United States, for it must ultimately end in the abolition of 
slavery in America. He, therefore, looked forward most 
anxiously to the abolition of slavery in Texas, and he was 
convinced that it would ultimately end in the abolition of 
slavery throughout the whole of America.” 


And why does England desire the abolition of 
slavery in the United States? Sir, it is to cripple our 
prosperity; and the blow is aimed as much at the 
North as the South, as much at that portion ‘of the 
country which is her most formidable rival in com- 
merce and manufacturers as at us, who are profita- 
ble consumers of her productions, and her rivals in 
but little. 

If there are any “here who may be deluded by the 
idea that England is actuated by philanthropic 
motives, ifhe will attend for afew moments I will 
show him that, so far from that, her purposes are 

-the most selfish and heartless. A short recital of 
authentic historical facts will establish this posi- 
ion. 

We all know that for more than two centuries the 
African slave trade was carried on by the British na- 
tion under the patronage of the government, and 
was protected by charters of monopoly and pub- 

c treaties. Under the Stuart kings, charters were 
granted, endowed with exclusive privileges for car- 
rying on the African slave trade, and they were sus- 
tained by all the power and patronage of the British 
government. 

At the celebrated treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, by 
which the Spanish succession war was terminated, 


“he. British nation obtained, by what was called the À 
Assiento contract, the exclusive privilege of carry- 


ing on the slave trade for thirty years, at the rate of 
4,800 slaves yearly; and Lord Brougham said, in 
the House of Commons in 1815, the English nation 
had obtained “the whole price of the victories 
of Ramillies and Blenheim in an additional share 
of the slave trade;” and Mr. C. Grant, in 1818, in- 
formed us “that she higeled at Aix la Chapelle for 
four years longer of this exclusive trade, and at the 
treaty at Madrid clung to the last’remains of the 
Assiento contract.” , 

In consequence of the activity of the marine of 
England, and her possessing the exclusive trade, 
she soon stocked her own colonies. Desiring the 
monopoly of the tropical productions, as the means 
of securing it, and to prevent the supply of labor 
for the southern colonies of other nations, she com- 
menced agitation in favor of the abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade. But it was only the African 
slave trade. It was necessary that the subject-of it 
should have a black skin and a woolly head to 
enlist English sympathies. Itis notorious that slave 
faics are regularly held in the regencies of Tripoli an 
Morocco, and they are transported thence up the Lé- 
vant, where they are again exposed to sale hke cattle 
in the market. But these people did not come into 
competition with English colonies in the production 
of the great articles of commerce, and hence they do 
not enjoy her disinterested philanthro Y, which has 
its beginning and end in the profits of trade. i 

In the abortive attempt at negotiation for peace by 
Mr. Fox in 1806, an effort was made to induce 
France to join in the abolition of the slave trade. 
The French minister replied: i 


“That England, with her colonies well stocked with ne- 


groes, and affording a large produce, might abolish the 
slave trade without inconvenience; but that France, with 
colonies ill stocked and deficient in produce, could not 
abolish it without conceding to England the greatest ad- 
vantages, and sustaining a proportionable loss.” _ 

: Upon the. restoration of Louis XVII to the 
French throne, (who acknowledged that-he owed it 
to Great Britain,) his gratitude was appealed to to 
“abolish the-slaye trade; and that being ineffectual, 
offers of sums of money and the cession of a West 
India island were made, but without success; the 
Same answer being given substantially which had 
been given before. In August, 1815, England re-. 
stored to the Dutch government their colonies, ex- 
cepting the Cape of Good Hope and Dutch Guiana, 


in consideration of the entire abolition of the slave | 


trade by the latter: 

During the negotiation of the treaty concluded at 
Madrid on the 5th of July, 1814, Great Britain at- 
tempted to prevail on Spain to prohibit to her sub- 
jects both the general slave trade and their importa- 
tion into the Spanish colonies, and went so far asto 
offer to continue the pecuniary subsidies which the 


| deplorable condition of the Spanish finances made so 


necessary. But she failed, the Duke of San Carlos 
remarking, 

“That, when the slave trade was abolished by Great 
Britain, the proportion of negroes to the whites in the Brit- 
ish colonies was as twenty to one, while in the Spanish 
colonies there were not more blacks than whites.” 

And he refused to take a step which “he consid- 
ered would be fatal to the very existence of the colo- 
nies.” 

In January, 1815, Great Britain obtained from 
Portugal, for pecuniary equivalents, the prohibition 
to its subjects of the slave trade on the western coast 
of Africa north of the equator. Further than this 
Portugal would not go. 

‘The island of Guadaloupe, conquered from France, 
was ceded by Great Britain to the Swedish crown, 
upon condition of abolishing the slave trade; and at 
the treaty of Madrid of the 22d of September, 1817, 
she purchased from Spain the immediate abolition 
of the slave trade north of the equator, and a prom- 
ise to abolish it altogether after 1820, for the sum of 
£400,000. j 

Up to this time we had not heard a word 
about the abolition of slavery. . Indeed, as late as 
1824 Mr. Canning said, in the British Parliament, 
“that, if he were asked which he would prefer, 
permanent slavery or immediate abolition, he would 
answer that he would prefer things remaining as 
they were;” and gave as a reason for preferring per- 
manent slavery to immediate emancipation, the in- 
capacity of the negro to enjoy, from the want of 
mental and moral cultivation, the sweets of liberty; 
and “his duty to guard the interests of those who, 
by no fault of their own—by inheritance—by acci- 
dent—by encouragement of repeated acts of the le- 
gislature, find their property invested in a concern 
exposed to innumerable hazards and difficulties 
which do not belong to property of another charac- 
ter—such as, if they had their option, as their ances- 
tors had, they doubtless would have preferred.” 

But, while these events were transpiring, a great 
change was taking place in the British empire. 
There was found in the counting-house of the East 
India company an obscure boy (afterwards Lord 
Clive) who turned out one of Britannia’s gods of 
war. By the power of his genius asmall English 
trading post in India was expanded until it com- 
prehended an empire of one hundred millions of 
souls, ; 

In the mean time great changes were going on in 
England. From being an agricultural people, and 
the exporter of agricultural produce, by the inven- 
tions of the power loom and spinning jenny, the im- 
provements in science, and the introduction of the 
steam engine, she was converted into a great man- 
ufacturing nation. To sustain her manufactures, a 
secure market was necessary for the productions of 
them. The same causes which had stimulated man- 
ufactures in England, had also done the same thing 
in the United States and upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. Besides, those markets, even if they were 
open, were not within the exclusive control of Great 
Britain. This was indispensable, and the desider- 
atum was found in India, if her people could but be 
raised up to the condition of consumers. To do this 
it was only necessary to destroy all her rivals in the 
production of the growth of the tropics. These ri- 
vals were the United States, the West Indies, and 
Brazil. The staples of each of these countries were 

‘cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, and coffee. These were- 
the staples of British India. England had seen the 
island of San Domingo converted, by the single act 


| 


of negro emancipation, from the most flourishing of 
all the West India islands into the most unproduc- 
tive, and the culture of the indigo plant, which was 
its staple, transplanted-to the banks of the Ganges 
and Burampooter. - And it was once inferred that if 
African slavery could be abolished, British India 
would possess a monopoly in the. production of the 
plants of the tropics, and her prosperity be establish- 
ed upon a secure basis. England considered the sac- 
rifice of her West India colonies buta small price for 
so greata good. The £26,000,000 which was appro- 
priated for the indemnity of the planters amounted to 
nothing, as scarcely a dollar of it left London, it be- 
ing recieved by British mortgagees of West India 
plantations. And an agitation was at once com- 
menced, in the hypocritical name of philanthropy, in 
favor of the abolition of slavery. And as soon as 
it was accomplished in the West Indies, the theatre 
of operations was transferred to this country in the 
manner I have very.briefly noticed. The fact that 
philanthropy had nothing to do in the matter, is 
shown, if other proof were wanting, by the emanci- 
pation act of the British Parliament itself. By the, 
44th section of that act, it is declared that ‘it shall 
not extend to any of the territory in the possession 
of the East India company, or the islands of Ceylon - 
or St Helena.” And yet this is precisely the coun- 
try where slavery exists in its most horrid form, 
and where the British governmentis itself the greatest 
slaveholder in the world, and hires out its slaves for 
profit. (See appendix A.) 

As startling as these disclosure are, the whole story 
is not yet told. England has not only engaged ina 
hypocritical crusade against slavery, at the time she 
is herself the greatest slaveholder in the world, but 
she has absolutely made the act of her Parliament, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, the means of 
converting her national navy into slavers.. Whenever 
one of her cruisers captures a slaver, she is carried 
in and condemned, and the Africans found in her 
are taken to the West Indies and sold into appren- 
ticeship; (as this new species of slavery is calle ,) to 
raise the prize money. (See appendix B.) ` 

Now, (said Mr. B.) I assert with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the subject upon which I am Speaking, that 
this species of slavery and slave trade, introduced 
by the British government, is the more profitable to 
the master and slaver, and more galling to the slave 
than any which can possibly be imagined. Let us 
look at the operation of it. “It has been seen from 
the publication made by D. Hall, that the English, 
in carrying on their slave trade, do not purchase the 
negroes, as other slavers do, but they capture them, 
Under the English act abolishing the slave trade, £7 
is given to the captors for every slave taken. They 
are taken in and condemned, ‘and then carried to 
the West Indies, and sold as apprentices for a term 
of seven years. These poor creatures are taken to 
a country whose laws'they do not understand. and 
whose language they do not speak, and: for a long 
time will be incapable of learning. Who is to see 
during their apprenticeship that they are treated 
well, and care taken of them in sickness? The mas- 
ter has no interest in them but for seven years, and 
his object will be to get as much out of them as pos- 
sible in the mean time, and to incur as little expense 
as possible in taking care of them. And, when the ap- 
prenticeship expires, who is to identify them and 
see that they are discharged? I may be told that a 
registry 18 provided for. But what registry can 
protect them? Let me illustrate: ‘There is a planta- 
tion with one hundred of these wild Africans upon 
it, Who can distinguish one from another? They 
will be so much alike it will be impossible. A stranger 
had just as well undertake, after a lapse of seven years, 
to distinguish the different sheep in a large flock. 

Sir, this is not speculation, The Impossibility of | 
the thing has been tested in. our own courts. The 
following are the facts in the case of the Antelope: 
a privateer, called the Columbia, off, the coast of Af- 
rica, captured an American vessel, from Bristol, in 
Rhode Island, from which she took twenty-five Af- 
ricans; she captured several Portuguese vessels, 
from which she also took Africans; and she captur- 
ed a Spanish vessel, called the Antelope, in which 
she also took a considerable number of Africans. 
All of the Africans captured were shipped on board 
the Antelope. Thus freighted, she was found hov- 
ering near the coast of the United States, was càp- 


-tured by the revenue cutter Dallas, and taken inte 


Savannah for adjudication. 
time of her capture, amounted to u wards o itwo 
hundred and eighty. Claims were ael up to the 
Africans by the Spanish and Portuguese vice con- 
suls reapectively, and by the United States. The 


The Africans, at the 
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claim of the United States, under the law for the 
abolition of the slave trade, was sustained as to the 
portion taken from, the American vessel. The resi- 
due were divided. between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese claimants. - About one-third of the negroes 
had died: It was impossible to distinguish the sev- 
eral classes of Africans; and the court decided that 
the loss should be averaged among _ the. three differ- 
ent.classes, and that sixteen should be designated by 
lot from the whole number,. and delivered over to 
the marshal of the United States, as a fair propor- 
tion of the twenty-five proved. to have:been taken 
from the American vessel. ` , 

Now, sir, what will be the operation in practice? 


Whenever one of these apprentices shall become 


disabled or die, they will be sure to make it out that 
he was. one whose apprenticeship was expiring, 
whereas the apprenticeship of such as shall contin- 
ue valuable will never expire. The consequence 
will be, the master will always hold the profitable 
and get rid of such as may be otherwise. And I 
repeat, it will be the most profitable slavery which 
has ever been introduced; and this is British philan- 
thropy! 

The motive of England in agitating the subject of 
slavery is thus shown. Her object is to dissolve 
the Union; to cripple our prosperity and destroy her 
most formidable rival in manufactures and com- 
merce. And the blow is aimed as much at the North 
as the South. The assault, it is true, is made more 
directly upon the South, but it will reach the North 
through us.” And yet northern men séem to think 
it is unreasonable in us to insist that the power of 
this government shall be invoked: to ward it off. 

The institution of slavery is recognised and guar- 
antied by the constitution; and when’ it is assailed 
from abroad, we have as much right to claim that it 
shall be defended by this government as any other 
portion of the country has to claim that their insti- 
tutions shall be defended from like assaults. And 
the South asks for no such exhibition of patriotism 
on the part of the North as she has continually 
made. ‘The South did not hesitate to rush as one 
man into the late war, to defend the shipping inte- 
rest of New Jingland from British aggression. And 
no narrow-minded sectional views were appealed to 
by her then. After this may we not ask—what? 
The North to go to war to defend one of our insti- 
tutions? No; butto take a step which will vastly 
benefit them, while it only gives security tous. Do 
we ask the North tó lend their aid in extending sla- 
very? INo;° for the. annexation of Texas will not 
adda slave to the number now existing, and all we 
hope from it is, that it will secure us against the 
machinations of invidious and unfriendly rivals. 
And in insisting upon this, can it be said that we 
are operated upon by sectional influences? Sir, 1 
appeal to the candor as well as the patriotism of the 
North, and it will remain to be seen whether I shall 
appeal in vain. It will remain to be seen whether 
the hostility to us of those by whom we have un- 
flinchingly stood in time of need and peril, is so 
great as to’ cause them to foregoa signal advantage to 
themselves, and play into the hands of our: most 
insidious foe, rather than give us security against 
him? : 


APPENDIX.—A. 


MGoVERNMENT OF SLAVES IN Maranar.—We know that 
there is nol a servant of government, in the south of India, 
who is not intimately acquainted with the alarming fact, 
that hundred of hundreds of his fellow-creatures are fet- 
tered down for life to the degraded destiny of slavery, We 
know that these unfortunate beings are not, as in other 
countries, serfs of the soil, and incapable of being transfer- 
red, at the pleasure of their owners from one estate to anoth- 
er. No; they are daily sold like cattle by one proprietor to 
another; the husband is separated from the wife, the parent 
from the child; they are loaded with every indignity; the 
utmost quantity of labor is exacted from them, and the most 
moagre fare that human nature can possibly subsist on is 
doled out to support them. The slave population is com- 

osed of a great variety of classes—the descendants of 
those who. have been taken prisoners in time of War; per- 
sons who have been kidnapped from the neighboring States; 
people who have been born under such circumstances as 
that they are considered without the pale of the ordinary 
caste; and others have been smuggled in from the coast of 
Africa, torn from their country-and their kindred, and des~ 
tined to a more wretched lot, and, as willbe seen, toa 
more enduring captivity, than their brethren of the western 
world. Will it be believed that government itself partici- 
pates in this description of property; that it actually holds 
possesson of slaves, and lets them out for hire to the culti- 

` yators of the country, the rent of a whole family being two 
farms, or half a rupee, (about $3 50, the hire of a slave and 

js family} per annum? 

his waoe eres these comparatively free slaves? The 
whole of Hindoston, with the adjacent possessions, Js ong 
magnificent plantation, people by more than one hundre 
millions of slaves, belonging to a company of gentlemen in 
England, called the East India Company, whose power is 


‘prize money, and then capture her. 


far more unlimited and despotic than that ofany southern 
planter over his slaves—a power upheld by the sword and 


bayonet, exacting more and leaving less of the product of- 


their labor to the subject race than isleft under our own 
system, with much less regard to their comfort in sickness 
and age.”—.fsiatic Journalfor 1838, p. 221, Er 


B. 

For the following facts, I am indebted to an article iù the 
Southern Literary Messenger, written hy Lieut. Maury, of 
the United States navy: ae as * 

“We have the authority of M. Barreyer, of the French 
Chamber, who stated it in a recent speech, that, in. June of 


last year, the British government issued an ‘Order in Coun- i 


cil’ to authorize the importation into Demarara of onë hun- 
dred thousand hired negroes from Africa. And, in confirma- 
tion of this statement, late arrivals bring us, in the ‘Sem. 
aphore de Marseilles,’ the report of the master of a French 
merchantman, who, not fourmonths ago, saw in the river 
Gambia an [english vessel of 500 tons take in a cargo of 
of 500 Africans for the English colonies. ‘These poor igno- 
rant creatures engage for they know not what, and ship 
for they know not where. Charmed with a hawk’s bell, ard 
dazzled witha string of glass beads, they are enticed away 
beyond the seas, and the ties which bind them to kindred 
and to country are as eflectually served, though perhaps not 
as rudely broken, as if they had fallen into the hands of the 
kidnapper. Being ignorant of their rights in a civilized 
land, they are Hable to the most cruel wrongs; as slaves, 
their owner would have the inducement of seli-interest to 
preserve them, his property, from wanton injury; nay more, 
with the master, who, in his conduet to his slaves, is gov- 
erned by no higher motive,there are inducements of a peen- 
niary nature to'secure that consideration in the treatment of 
slaves which will preserve their health so as not to impair 
their efficiency as laborers. Butas bondmen and apprentices, 
the objectof such a one, and there ara many such, obedi- 
cent to the mercenary disposition of man, is to get out of 
them all he can. What then is the condition of the hired 
savage during his long and cruel apprenticeship, many 
times worse than that of the slave? And when he has 
cancelled his indentures, wherein is he better off? He 
he has then hat just made the losi!pay ment for the privilege 
of being brought over for hive m aship crowded to sul 
focation. Our laws willnotalluw a ship to bring into the 
country more passengers than two for every five tons; and 
the laws of England forbid vessels to crowd her own sub- 


jects on their passage hither more closely than in the pro- 


portion of three souls to every five tons measurement. But 
the humane ‘orders in conneil’ can find ina vessel of five 
hundred tons, with more than half her room monopolized 
by her officers and crew, ample accommodation for five 
hundred wild Africans who have never known restraint. 
Yell us not that it is ‘man’s inhumanity toma’ that moves 
that government to action. 

~ “Po show thatthe motives which operate with the ofii- 
cers are ne better than those ascribed to their government, 
we subjoin an extract from a paper published in the last 
Maryland Colonization Journal. Jt is from the penof Dr. 
Hall, an cminent philanthropist, who has been much on the 
African coast, in connection with the business of the colo- 
nization societies of this country. He tells what he saw: 


“The late commandant of the station, Lord George Rus- 
sell, was most of the time ina state of intoxication, conse- 
quéntly unfit for the transaction of any business; and, with 
such a head, it cannot be supposed that the under efticers 
would deport themselves over correctly. he prize money 
received by the oflicers and crew, in case of asuccesstal 
capture, operated as a strong inducement to seize whatever 
came in their way. The apparent object of all the officers 
of the squadron under Lord Russell was the making suc- 
cessful and rich captures rather than suppression of the 
slave trade. An instance in proof came under onr own ob- 
servation. The commander ofa cruiser (either the Forester 
or the Wanderer) boarded a small schooner which lay at 
anchor near our vessel, and afterwards boarded us. He 
stated that the schooner had enough on board to condemn 
her, but she was old, and would not pay him for tahing her 


to Sierra Leone; he would wait and watch her until she 


had taken ea her slaves, which would much increase their 
She lay off for a day 
or two for that purpose, but in the night the schooner took 
on board her slaves and went togea.’” 


Cc. 


In the second volume history of Texas, pages 317, 318, 
“At length the following treaty was drawn up and sub- 
scribed on either side,” dated May 15, 1836: 

“Articles of agreement and solemn compact made and 
adopted by David G. Burnet, President of the republic of 
Texas, and the undersigned, members of the cabinet thereof, 
onthe one part; and Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
President of the republic of Mexico, and Don Vincente Fili- 
sola, general of divisions, Jon Jose Urea, Don Joaquin Ka- 
mires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, generais of brig- 
ades of the armies of Mexico. 

“4th. ‘That the President, Santa Anna, in his official capa- 
city as chicf of the ican nation, and the gencrals Don 
Vincente Filisola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaons, as chiefs of armies, do sol- 
emnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the fall, entire, 
and perfect independence of the republic of Texas, with 
such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same.” 

Article five fixes the boundaries—the Del Norte from its 
mouth to its source, and thence to north latitude 42-deg. 
Various other articles and agreements stipulate for the re- 


turn of Santa Anna to Mexico, release of officers and pris- 


oners, and Filisola’s army —4,000 men—permitted to return 
home. 


Now, let it be borné in mind that Santa Anna was not then ` 


merely the President, hut the dictator of Mexico; embody- 
ing at that time, by the Mexican cdicts, the sovereigrity 
of Mexico in his person: It is said he was. a prisoner; but 
the generals who subscribed the act were not prisoners. 
The act was valid: Ist. Because, if done when -a prisoner, 
it was done freely and for the benefit of Mexico, and ae- 


knowledged.by him when ‘not a. prisoner.” 24 It received” 
the implicd sanction, iu advauce of: the government ad/in- 
terim of Mexico. 3d. Mexico received and availed herself 
of the full benefit of the treaty, on her part, which under 
the law of nations, is a ratification of the-treaty. Tee S 
lst. In his letter of the 4th July, 1936, Santa Anna says: - 
“When I offered: 'to-treat with this govetnmert, E was 
convinced that it was. useless for Mexico: to continue the 
war. 1 have acquired exact information respecting the 


` country, which I-did not possess. four months ago: Ihave 


too much zeal for the interests of my country to wish for | 
any thing which is not compatible with them. Being àl- 
ways ready to ‘sacrifice myself for its glory and advantage, 
7 never would have hesitated to ‘subject myself to torments 


-or death, rather-than consent to‘any compromise, if Mexico 


could: thereby obtain the: slightest benefit, T am firmly 
‘convinced that it is proper to terminate this question by‘po- 
litical negotiation.” , . my i 

Now, if this is false, and Santa Ama entered into this treaty, 
by fear and duress, sacrificing the interests of his country 
to save his Ifie, then he must add falsehood, cowardice, and 
treason, to his other enormitics. But that he did it witing- 
ly, and for the benefit of Mexico, is further proved’ by his 
statement (see Globe 15th April, 1844) in December, 1836, at 
Washington, to General Jackson, when his freedom was 
complete, that. “Texas was but a broken wing to Mexico— 
that it would be a mere incumbrance and hindrance till lop- 
ped of” This is also further sustained by thé despatch of 
our minister to Mexico, Mr. Thompson, dated February 4, 
ISH, in which he states Santa Anua’s desire that the so call- 
ed war with Texas should be arrested by the aufh tative in- 
terposition of the United States, and that he is fully aware that 
Mexico can never conquer Texas. i 

Finally, General Vicente Filisala, who never was a prison- 
er, on his return to Mexico, in his despatch to the govern 
ment, dated Motas, de Donna Clara, June 10, 1836, says: 

“This excellency, (Santa Anna,) in my humble opinion, in 
the treaties that he agreed upon, and that I had the honor 
to send your excellency, acted with. ENTIRE LIBERTY, and 
had nothing more in view than the interest of his country.” 

When we consider that, next to Santa Anna, Filisola way 
the most distinguished of all the Mexican generals, and that 
he stil! maintains his high command, and the full confidence’ 
ofhis country—-this gives at least an implied sanction to 
these treaties, which he had subscribed and transmitted to 
the government. But the truth is, these treaties were made 
in accordance with an authoritity previously granted by the 
government of Mexico. a 

On the 15th May, 1836, the government of Mexico. issued 
to General Filisola the following despatch: 


“Sceretary’s Office of War and Marine, Central Section First 
Burea, : 

“Exrexirenrt sm: With the most profound sorrow, his 
excellency, the President pro tem. has learned Wy the official 
letter of your excellency, of 24th last month, the defeat suf 
fered on the 2ist of the same month by the division com- 
manded in person by the President Gencral-in-chief of the 
army, and the very lamentable misfortune that his excel- 
lency should be made prisoner with other chiefs and 
officers. : eh 

“Iis excellency, the President pro tem., is, in some meas- 
ure, consoled, that a general so experiehced as your excel- 
lency should be the one who obtains the command, the 
which he expressly confirms. + be 4 ene 

“The first desire that his excellency has,.is, that you ad- 
dress the encmy’s general, exacting from him, by decorous 
means, the liberty of the President General-in-chief, o% at 
least, during the time this point can be regulated, ‘the con- 
siderations due to his high dignity, and toa person so dis- 
tinguished in the annals of American history, and for whose 
preservation the entire nation is interested by gratitude, 
and because he is the chief of it. : ma : 

“His excellency, the Presidént pro tem., counts upon your 
execHency’s directing all his efforts to save: the remainder 
of the army, by concentrating it, so as to renderit more re- 
spectable, placing it ina convenient place fur receiving pro- 
visions, for which the most efficacious measures are adopt- 
ed. The preservation of Bexaris of absolute necessity, in 
order that the government, according to circumstances, 
may act as they see it, 

“The fate of all the prisoners is very interesting to the 
nation; and it is recommended to your excellency to en- 
deavor to alleviate it, giving authority from this moment to 
propose exchanges, and to preserve for this purpose, and 
because humanity exacts it, the life of the prisoners made, 
and that may be made, from the enemy, ‘Your excellency 
knows the circumstances which may result from an impru- 
dence committed in this affair; but the government fears 
nothing as regards this, because it knows how great is the 
skill and zeal of your excellency for the best service of the 
country.” 

The importance of procuring “the liberty of the President 
General-in-chief,” “to save remainder of the army,” and 
to alleviate the “fate of all the prisoners.” were the avowed 
purposes of the government; to effect which unlimited dis- 
cretion was given to General Filisola, as commander-in- 
chief, arid these very objects were secured by the treaty. 


REMARKS OF MR. PETTIT, 


L. OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, December 2, 1844— 
On the proposition to elect chaplains to Congress. 


Mr. Hormgs moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) Thattwo chaplains, of 
different denominations, be elected by Congress—one by 
each House—to serve during the session, who shall inter- 
change weekly. ‘ ; 

Mr. PETTIT said he felt constrained to offer the 
following proviso, by way of amendment: 

Provided, That such chaplains.shall look to the members 
of the two Houses of Congress for their compensation; and 
that the United States shall not be liable for their salaries, or 


- any part thereof. 


„Me P. said that he should not detain the “House 
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by any: lengthened remarks in support of the amend- 
ment.. It. would be wholly unnecessary, as he sup- 
‘posed that, as happened at the last session, he should 
‘be defeated, foiled, and- beaten down, by prejudice, 
bigotry, and penuriousness, put together. He held 
that the office of chaplain was unknown to the-con- 
stitution, and ought to be equally unknown to “the 
laws. . Congress was forbidden, in terms, to take a 
single step towards the establishment of any reli- 
gion, or to pass any law having a religious estab- 
lishment for its end. Mr. P. said he had tecently 
witnessed with deep regret and sorrow the mockery 
of religion at. public meetings held in this-country. 
He had heard men upon stands uttering, with great 
apparent solemnity, mvocations to Heaven, inviting 
the smile of the Supreme Being on the multitude as- 
sembled, and on their doings; and immediately af- 
terwards he had'seen religion; law, order, decency, 
and cummon sense, alike outraged by the singing of 
low ribald songs. It had béen solemnly declared by 
the American people that the church formed no part 
ofourgovernment. Our ancestors never had adopted 
the church as a vehicle by which the government 
was to be carried on; and it should not, with Mr. 
P.’s consent, steal its way into the citadel of the 
state. What was this but an attempt to make a re- 
ligious establishment by law? For a joint resolu- 
tion, intended to have the force of law, was in sub- 
stance the same thing; it required the assent of the 
President, and with his signature it was equivalent 
to a law. 


But that was not the matter. The House was 
called upon to put its hands stealthily into the pub- 
lic treasury for the purpose of maintaining and build- 
ing up one sect to the depression of another. True, 
the resolution spoke of two chaplains of different 
denominations; but it should be remembered that 
there were in this country more religious sects than 
one or two either. He said that he came back fresh 
from the people after consulting their pleasure on 
this very thing, and he came prepared to meet the 
question. The people knew that their constitution 
forbade the public servants to build up any religious 
sect out of their pockets; Congress had no such 
right. In the constitutions of most of the States it 
was expressly forbidden that any’ man should be 
compelled to contribute to maintain any form of re- 
ligion whatever. Congress passed a revenue law 
collecting from the people at lange—from Jew, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Trinitarian, and Unita- 
rian—a common fund; and though the constitution 

rohibited Congress from doing any thing to estab- 
ish a religion, they were to take out of this funda 
sum for achaplain of one denomination, thus com- 
peling all the rest to contribute to his support. 
as this law? Was it justice? Was it the consti- 
tution? Mr. P. felt himself constrained to enter hig 
warning protest against a resolution to paya reli- 
gious officer (for a chaplain was a religious officerand 
nothing else) out of the national treasury. 


But, said gentlemen who would oppose the 
amendment, ‘the man is an infidel; and those 
would be the loudest in denouncing him who would 
be the last to put their hand to a subscription, such 
as he was about to propose, to pay the chaplain out 
of their own pockets. They would not give for that 
purpose as much as Mr. P. was willing to put his 
name to. He had put down a sum, and if these 
gentlemen would put down as much, he was ready 
to double it; and if that should be insufficient, to 
multiply it fourfold. But he was “an infidel!” Yes; 
and.every petty twopenny paper throgh the country 
was ready to reiterate the charge, and so were all the 
rest who were unwilling. to give a dollar of their 
own to the object. 


“He should, before resuming his seat, bring the 
House to the test, and see was willing to go farthest 
for the support of religion, or even one of its 
forms. He protested again against paying this 
money out of the treasury for such a purpose. He 
was willing not only, but desirous to see the busi- 
ness of the House opened with prayer every morn- 
ing; but in this matter he was for placing the House 
precisely on the ground of their own constituents, 
who had to pay out of their own pockets for such 
religious services ‘as they wished to procure. The 
people never would tolerate fora moment the at- 
tempt of Congress to send among them.a minister of 
any denomination, aud compel them to pay for his 
public services; they insisted on being left. free as 
the winds of heaven as to whom: they. would em- 
ploy and how’ they would compensate him. He 
told gentlemen that, if they adopted the ending 
resolution, they would find themselves stan ingon 
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a volcano; they must come up, sooner. or. later, to 


In conelusion, he would state _that, iv connection 
with the amendment, he had prepared something in 
the form of a subscription paper, (which he read;) 


~and he had made a calculation going to show that 


average amount, on. the members of both Houses, 
would be between three and four dollars ‘each for 
the two chaplains; or, if each House paid:its own, 
about $2.30. He had started this subscription by 


putting down $5, which, as-he had said, he was | 


ready to double or quadruple. He invited gentle- 
men to follow. 7 , 

-Mr. McCONNELL moved the previous question; 
and, the question’ being put, - there was a second: 
ayes 75, noes not counted. _ 

‘Mr. PETTIT demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. E 

Mr.. McK AY raised an_ objection to the amend- 
ment on a question of order. There existed on the 
statute book alaw making provision for the appoint- 
ment ofa chaplain, and directing his payment out of 
the treasury. Could the law be repealed by a reso- 
lution? The resolution, as moved by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Honmes,] only went to 
carry outa law under which a chaplain, if appointed, 
hada right to draw for his salary, and could not be 
refused. 

Mr. STEENROD inquired of the Chair whether 
there was-not an appropriation already made for 
the payment of chaplains of both Houses for the 
entire Congress, including both sessions? 

The SPEAKER replied that there was. 

Mr. PETTIT. Very well; but it was for chap- 
lains not yet in office, and the House was under no 
obligation to have one; there was no such office 
known to the constitution, and if the money had 
been appropriated and should not be used, it 
would only revert to the contingent fund. But he 
did not believe there was such an appropriation. 
At all events, he presumed that a joint resolution 
could suspend the payment of the money. 


MR. SAUNDERS’S REPORT ON NATURAL- 
~- IZATION. 


Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, presented the following report and biil: 


The Gommittee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred sundry petitions from citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, report— 

The petitioners represent themselves as opposed 
to that facility of. access to citizenship, which the 
naturalization acis,as they now stand, afford to 
aliens, and pray “that such amendments: of the 
naturalization laws of the United States be made, 
that twenty-one years’ residence in this country, (after 
they shall have declared their intention to become cit- 
izens,) be made the indispensable prerequisite to the 
admission of foreigners into the inestimable rights of 
native Americans.” As the petitioners ask so im- 
portant a change in the policy which has heretofore 
regulated Congress in carrying out the injunctions 
of the constitution “to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization,” itis deemed proper to a due un- 
derstanding of what is necessary to be done, to give 
a brief analysis of the different acts as. they now 
exist, as well as the provisions of suchas have become 
obsolete, on the subject. The obsolete acts. First, 
the act of 1790, which was passed at the second 
session of the first Congress. It provided that any 
alien, being a free white person, might become a cit- 
izen of the United States, after a residence of five 
years therein, and upon proof of good moral char- 
acter, and on oath to support the constitution. It 
further provided for the minor children of the appli- 
cant, and for the children of citizens born in for- 
eign countries. Secondly, the act of 1795. It re- 
quired a residence of five years, and a declaration of 
intention three years before admission, with proof 


of good moral character, renunciation of former | 


allegiance, and an oath to support thé constitution. 
It also. provided for the children of alieris residing 
in the country, and for those of citizens of the Uni 
ted States, born abroad. Third, the act of 1798, 
which was supplementary, extending the period of 
the declaration of intention to five years, and that 
of residence to fourteen years. It farther provided 
to “register aliens,” in ail cases, and subjected them, 
on failure to comply, . t- arrest, and to be held to 
security for good behavior. Such were. the. pro- 
visions of the acts, which have been rendered 
obsolete ky eine oe SLi one a 
Fird, the act of 1802, whi 


ich. repeals all former acts, 


It restores the provision of the declaration of in- 
tention to three years before application, and a resi- 
dence of 5 years before admission, and requires proof 
of good character, renunciation of former allegiance, 
as well as of all titles or orders of nobility, and an 
oath to support the constitution; it requires the 
“registry” of aliens “in order”? to become citizens, 
and the production of the. certificate of registration 
when applying. for admission. It further provides 
for the children of aliens, whether born within or 
out of the United States, but makes no provision 
for the children of citizens born abroad. Second, 
the act of 1804. It dispenses with the declaration of 
intention in behalf of all such aliens as had resided 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States between the years 1798 and 1802. It further 
provides for the widows and children of such aliens 
as may have made a declaration of intention, and 
died before being naturalized. Third, the act of 
1813. The fifth ‘section. requires a continued resi- 
dence of five years, without being at any time with- 
out the limits of.the United States. Fourth, the act 
of 1816. This- prescribes the evidence to be ad- 
duced, when applying for admission. It requires 
the production of the record of registry, and the cer- 
tificate of the declaration of intention, and ‘proof 
by witnesses, citizens of the United States, that the 
applicant has resided five years within the limits 
thereof, and one year in the State or Territory where 
the court is held; and these matters of proof are re- 
quired to be inserted in the record, otherwise the 
naturalization shall be of no validity. . Fifth, the 
act of 1824. It dispenses with the declaration of 
intention in behalf of such minors as may have re- 
sided within the United States three years before 
attaining the age of: twenty-one years. It changes 
the time for filing the declaration of intention to 
become a citizen to two years before naturalization, 
and renders valid a declaration made before the 
clerks of the courts authorized to receive the same; 
but whether this provision was prospective or retro- 
spective is rendered doubtful by the decision of one 
of the district courts of the United States. Sixth, 
the act óf 1828. It repeals so much of the acts of 
1802 and J816.as requires the record of registry and 
the certificate of the declaration of inténtion’ to be 
offered. in proof. when applying -for admission. 
Such are the provisions of the different acts of Con- 
gress, as they now stand, in regard to the naturali- 
zation of aliens. 

These provisions, as they have thus stood for the 
last seventeen years, without change or amendment, 
are liberal in terms, simple in detail, and easily un- 
derstood. A residence of five years within the 
limits of the United States—one of which must be 
in the State or Territory in whose courts the’ natural- 
ization is sought—with proof of the declaration of 
intention made two years before, good character, re- 
nunciation of allegiance and of the orders of nobil- 
ity, with an oath of fidelity to the constitution, en- 
title the applicant to all the rights and privileges of 
citizenship. These provisions are to be found in 
the different acts, from that of 1802 to 1828 inclu- 
sive. They may require condensation for conve- 
nience and perspecuity, with amendments to prevent 
imposition and fraud. But this is not: the evil of 
which the petitioners complain. They ask for tha 
radical change in the time of residence after the de- 
claration of intention to become a citizen, which, as 
the committee suppose, would in effect operate as a 
denial of the privilege altogether. 1f, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son said in his first message, when recommending a 
revisal of the laws, as they then stood—“Consider- 
ing the ordinary chances of human life, a denial of 
citizenship under a residence of fourteen years, is a 
denial in a great proportion of those who ask it,” 
most certainly a residence of twenty-one years 
after a declaration of intention, would proye a still 
greater denial. Such a restriction would: not only 
conflict with the policy of each and all of the States 
in their early settlements, but would control the 
liberal policy which has heretofore characterized the 
federal government in its action on this subject. 
The right to emigrate, with the privilege of being 
naturalized, under provisions the least onerous and 
restrictive, is everywhere recognised in our State laws 
and constitutions. . The principle is acknowledged 
from the liberal and enlightened constitution of New 
Hampshire, down to that of Louisiana. It is rè- 
quired-not as.a mere matter of policy, with a view 
to an increase of population, but as a right to re- 


“nounce an allegiance imposed by birth and not by 


choice. Virginia hath her celebrated law of expatri- 


-ation; s ¢ Vermont has declared, in her bill of rights, 


“that all. people have a natural and inherent right 
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to emigrate from one. State to another.” North 
Carolina, in her- constitution, has provided, “That 
every foreigner who comes to settle in this State, 
having first. taken an oath of allegiance to the same, 
may-purchase, or by otherjust means acquire, hold 
and transfer lands or other real estate, and, after one 
yare residence, shall be deemed a free citizen.?; 
entucky:and Pennsylvania have declared “that em- 
_ igration from the State shall not be ` prohibited.” 
hesg provisions. secure to the foreigner the right 
of citizenship, on condition of residence, as well 
as guaranties the privilege of free emigration. And 
whilst the different State constitutions make age, 
residence, and property, tests of elegibility to office, 
that of birth is nowhere held as a sine qua non to 
citizenship. The action of the federal government 
„has been equally liberal and decisive in favor of the 
rights of thealien. The déclaration of independence 
enumerates, as one cause of complaint against the 
mother country, that she “obstructed ‘the laws of 
the naturalization of foreigners.” So in-the grant 
of power to Congress “to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization,” neither in the formation nor adop- 
tion of the constitution was there the slightest ob- 
jection. The legislation of Congress exhibits the 
same liberal and favorable spirit in behalf of the 
alien. In angwer to a call made by the Senate dur- 
ing the late war, as to the conduct of Great Britain 
and other. nations of Europe, as to the naturaliza- 
tion and employment each of the subjects of the other, 
the Secretary of State .responds:” “That they all 
employ in their service the subjects of each other, 
and frequently against their native country, even 
when not regularly naturalized.” “That they allow 
their own subjects to emigrate to foreign countries.” 
“That although examples may be found of the pun- 
ishment of their native subjects taken in arms 
against them, the examples are few, and have either 
been, marked by peculiar circumstances, taking 
them out of the uncontroverted principle, or have 
proceeded from the passions or policy of the occa- 
sion.” But why multiply references and examples 
im support of the principle and right of emigration 
and expatriation, in contradiction to the doctrine of 
native allegiance, and the disavowal of natyralization 
~—a doctrine which belongs to those dark and gloo- 
my periods when conquest fettered the persons, and 
ee weighed down the minds, of men. It 
belongs not to this enlightened age, and ill becomes 
those who are so fortunate as to live in the nine- 
teenth century to take as their model such a rule of 
action in matters of international law, or to draw 
their principles of tree government from so dark and 
polluted a source. Ifwe must consult the pages of 
antiquity, and imitate the example of ages gone by, 
much better would it become us to follow in the 
light of those free republics where birth alone nei- 
ther determined the qualification for political station 
nor conferred the privilege of citizenship. The policy 
of both Greece and Rome was alike wise and libe- 
ral on the subject of naturalization and allegiance— 
making no invidious distinction between the citizen 
by birth and the citizen by adoption. Without in- 
tending to consult the constitutions of modern Eu- 
rope, itis deemed not amiss to have reference to that 
of France of 1791, so celebrated for its adoption of 
free principles, and so generally the subject of ad- 
. miration. 

It provides that “those who---being born out of the 
kingdom, of foreign parents—reside in France, be- 
come French citizens after five years’ continued res- 
idence in the kingdom.” It authorizes the naturali- 
zation of the foreigner on the single condition of 


residence, and for a period of five years. It is notne- - 


cessary, however, to fortify the practice of naturali- 
zation by a resort to foreign nations, as the past his- 
tory of our own country forbids the adoption of any 
measure whose tendency shall be to deny, or even 
to curtail the right by odious restrictions. ‘The 
constitution,” says Mr. Jefferson, “has wisely pro- 
vided that, for admission to certian offices of impor- 
tant trust, a residence shall be required sufficient to 
develop character and design.” ‘These provisions 
exclude any person from being a senator who shall 
not have been “nine years a citizen of the United 
States,” and “seven years” inorder to qualify him 
for aseat in the House of Representatives. The 
insertion of these constitutional provisions contem- 
plates the admission of foreigners to the rights of cit- 
izenship, and that upon reasonable conditions. And 
whilst the constitution has conferred on Congress the 
power of prescribing the conditions, it would bea 
mockery to talk of making a man’ eligible to office, 
thirty years after the avowal of.his intention to be- 
fome: citizen, The petitioners. seem to suppose 
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the increase of population was the sole object with 
those who devised our naturalization. enactments. 
But this is certainly an error. This no doubt was 
one object, but not the only one. It was to assert 
the great principle of expatriation, and. the right of 
every manto leave the country of his birth for the 
one of his choice. The legislation of Congress ex- 
cludes the idea of the increase of population being 
the only object of the naturalization laws; for whilst 
the act of 1798’ extended the period of residence 
from five to fourteen years, and imposed other. re- 
strictions odious to the foreigner, that of 1802 
repealed these provisions, .and restored the former 
limitations. So, at a much later period, the act of 
1828 relaxed the previous restrictions, and increased 
those facilities to the attainment of those “‘inesti- 
mable rights of native Americans,” of which the 
petitioners complain. Thus, whilst the population 
of the country has greatly increased, the restrictions 
on the admission of aliens have been removed. But 
supposing the petitioners to be right, and that the 
naturalizations laws were expedient when enacted: is 
it true as they assert, “that the wisdom and policy 
of those acts have ceased?” It may be that our 
large cities on the. seacoast have a redundant popu- 
lation; but not so with the rich and immense 
plains and valleys of the West. There the indus- 
trious and enterprising. are still invited to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, and to the free enjoyment of 
civil and religious freedom. Not merely the new, 
but many of the old States would gladly add to their 
strength and wealth, by an increase of their num- 
bers. If the period of probation be ‘extended from 
two to twenty-one years, after a declaration of 
intention to become a citizen, it necessarily closes 
the door on all who emigrate with a view to the 
improvement of their political condition. ‘The fugi- 
tive, thecriminal, and the pauper, might continue 
to flock to our shores; but such as seek the advanta- 
ges of political preferment could have no such in- 
ucement. 

“Hard terms of admission to the rights of citi- 
zenship (as was sensibly remarked by one who 
participated in the debate on the passage of the first 
act on the subject) may exclude good men, but will 
not keep out the vicious: they will come in various 
forms, and care little about citizenship.” It is be- 
lieved a reasonable period, to enable the alien to de- 
cide, in the first place, as to his wish to become a 
citizen, and a short time after his declaration of in- 
tention, is less likely to fill the country with an idle 
and corrupt foreign population, than such a period 
as shall exclude all rational hope of ever enjoying 
the civil and political rights and privileges of free- 
men. The period of twenty-one years would, in 
all human probability, exclude the foreigner from 
the honors of the national legislature, even if he 
should be so fortunate as to live to enjoy the privi- 
leges of an elector. Is there anything in the past 
or present condition of the country which calls for 
such an exclusion? ‘Shall oppressed humanity (in 
the eloquent language of President Jefferson) find 
no asylum on this globe?” It is believed not a sin- 
gle Congress has existed since the foundation of our 
government in which the naturalized citizen has not 
been found among its most useful and faithful mem- 
bers. And it is an extraordinary fact in the past 
administration of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, that the first and highest financial officer 
under President Washington was by birth a foreign- 
er. So the same office, after the great civil revolu- 
tion of 1600, was again filled hy a foreigner. And 
what is still more remarkable, at a highly embar- 
rassing state of its financial affairs, and when the 
country was engaged in actual war, the virtuous 
Madison called to the same important trust, for the 
third time, another distinguished citizen, by birth a 
foreigner—the father of him who has so recently 
been called by the voice of the people to the second 
office under the government. The able manner in 
which these illustrious men discharged the high trust 


Pa ee in them, fully justifies the beautiful eulogy 
call 


ed forth by the services of one of them, when 
serving as a representative from the State to which 
the petitioners claim to belong. 

“Virtue and genius (say the letters by Curtius) 
are not peculiar to America. They have flourished 
in every country and in every age. The merits of 
men are not to be ascertained by geographical 
boundaries. The mind has no country but the uni- 
verse. Patriotism is not a narrow and:‘illiberal pre~ 
judice, in favor of the soil upon which we happen 
to be bern. It is a rational and noble attachment 
to the country which gives us protection and secures 
us our happiness, It is not incompatible with uni- 
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versal philanthropy; on. the contrary, it is a modifi- 
cation of ‘benevolence, softened by society ‘and 
strengthened by gratitude.” 

If there be nothing- in the past, is there anything 
in the present, condition of the country. which calls 
for the measure proposed? If frauds.(as is charged) 
have been practised, either in the admission of aliens 
to the rights of citizenship, or in the improper use 
of certificates of naturalization, let them be guarded 
against by roper amendments, and not by a total 
change of the aw. ` Isit true that these frauds have 
alone been practised. by ‘the naturalized citizens in 
the abuse of the elective franchise; or is it: not 
equally true, and perhaps to as great an extent, that 
native Americans, and. others, have practised simi- 


lar frauds jn the exercise of a privilege not allowed 


by law? However the fact may be, the committee 
have deemed it advisable to collect into one general 
law the various provisions necessary. to naturaliza- 
tion, with such amendments as have been suggested 
as most likely to preserve the privilege, and to guard 
against its abuse. With this view, the bill has. ta- 
ken the same State and United States courts 
as were authorized to receive declarations and 
grant naturalization by the acts of 1795 and 
1802; taking away the power from the clerks 
thereof, if they ever possessed it. It adopts. the 
period of five years as the term of residence, and 
that of two years for making the declaration of in- 
tention before applying for admission. ft re-enacts 
the provisions of the act of 1816, in regard to the 
proof to be offered by the applicant, with some 
modification. It requires the applicant to exhibit 
the certificate of the clerk of the court before whom 
the declaration was made, in which is to be recited 
the statement of facts as to the age, birth, and former 
residence of the alien; and to prove, by one or more 
witnesses, citizens of the United States, his identity, 
and five years’ residence. The bill further provides 
for the widows and children, where the . parent dies 
after making a declaration, and before completin 
his naturalization, according to the act of 1804. Al- 
so for minors residing within the United States 
two years before attaining the age of twenty-one, as 
was provided in the act of 1824, It further pro- 
vides for the children of naturalized parents, and for 
those of citizens born abroad. It repeals ‘the fifth 
section of the act of 1823, forbidding the tem- 
orary absence of the party for any purpose, 
t takes from the clerks all authority to receive 
declarations, but renders valid such as have hereto- 
fore been bona fide made, so as to enable the party to 
complete his naturalization. It authorizes the dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States to file informa- 
tion, with the view of vacating any naturalization 
which may hereafter be obtained. by fraud or false- 
hood, imposition or misrepresentation, It renders 
it a misdemeanor to obtain. naturalization by false 
and fraudulent means, or to use. any. certificate. of 
naturalization for any unlawful purpose; and, on 
conviction, subjects the party to fine and imprison- 
ment. It gives a fee of one dollar to the clerk for 
each certificate of a declaration of intention, and two 
dollars for naturalization, in full of all other charges. 
Such are the general provisions of the bill, which, 
as the committee believe, if adopted by Congress, 
will carry out the injunctions of the constitution, 
preserve the rights of the aliens, and guard against 
all just grounds of abuse and complaint. 
A BILL to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and to 
repeal all acts and parts of acts heretofore ‘passed on that 
subject. 


Src. 1, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That any alien, being a free white person, be admitted 
to become a citizen of the United States, in the mode and on 
the following conditions, and not otherwise: That he shgil 
declare on oath or eflirmation before the supreme, superior, 
district, or circuit court of some one of the States or of the 
territorial districts of the United States, ora circuit or dis- 
trict court ofthe United States, in open court, two years at 
least before his admission, that it was bona fide his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, and to renounce 
forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty whatever, and particularly 
by name the prince, potentate, .state, or sovereignty, where- 
ofsuch alien may at the time be a citizen or subject; 
and the said declaration shall be accompanied by a written 
statement, on oath or affirmation, signed by such alien, stat- 
ing the particular place and country of his birth, his age, 
the time when he first arrived in the United States, and the 
State or States in which he has resided since his arrival; 
which declaration, together with the proceedings required 
tobe performed in court, shall be duly: recorded by the 
clerk-thereof. 2 xt, ` eee 

Sko. 2. Be it further enacted, That any alien, being a 
free white person, who. shall have resided in the Uni- 


. ted States two yéars. after he shall have madea decla- 


ration of intention to: become :a citizen thereof, and who 
shall have residedat least five years within the limits and 
Jurisdiction of: the United States, preceding the time he shall 
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make application to be admitted a citizen; may-he admitted 
a citizen of the United States: Providéd, Such alien shall, 
at the time of his application to. be admitted a citizen, de- 
clare on oath or affirmation, before some one of the courts 
aforesaid, that he will support the constitution of the United 
States, and that he doth absolutely and. entirely renounce 
and abjure all alegience‘and fidelity to every foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty whatever, and particularly 
by name the prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty where- - 
of he was-a citizen or subject; and in case such applicant 
shall have borne any hereditary title, or have been of any 
of the orders of nobility in-the kingdom or state from 
which he came, he shall make renunciation of such his title 
or order of nobility; And provided, Such alien shall, at the 
time of such application, exhibit the certificate from the 
proper clerk of the declaration of intention tand statement 
of facts made as hereinbefore directed, and shall declare on 
oath or affirmation that he is the person mentioned and de- 
scribed in the certificate as -having made the declaration 
and statement of facts there presented; and shall prove to 
the ‘satisfaction of the court before which such- appli- 
cation shall be made, by one or more witnesses, citi- 
zens of the United’ States, on oath or affirmation, that . 
he or they are well acquainted. with. such alien, and 
believe him to be the person so. mentioned and 
described in such certificate, and that such alien has resid- 
ed within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States five years at least, and within the State or Territory 
where such court is at the time held one year at least; and 
shall further prove to the satisfaction of said court, that 
such applicant, during the time aforesaid, has. behaved as a 
man of good moral character, attached to the principles of 
the constitution of the United States, and well disposed in 
the good order and. happiness of the same; and such certifi- 
cate of the clerk of the declaration of intention, and state- 
ment of facts, and such residence within -the limits and un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States, and the place or 
places where the applicant shall have resided at least five 
years, together withthe name or names ofthe witnesses 
shall be stated and sct forth in the record of the court where 
such application shall be made; otherwise it shall not be 
competent for such court to pronouscea judgment or grant 
a certificate of naturalization; nor shall the same entitle the 
oppliosnt to he considered and deemed a citizen ofthe United 
tates. 
Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That any alien, being a free 
white person, and fa minor, under the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have resided within the limits and under 
the jurisdiction of the United States two years next preced- 
ing his arrival at the age of twenty-one years, and who 
shall have continued to reside therein to the. time he may 
make application to be admitted a citizen thereof, may, after 
he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, and after he shall 
have resided five years within the limits and jurisdiction of 
the United States, including the two years of his minority, 
be admitted a citizen of the United States without having 
made the declaration required by the first section of this 
act, two years. previous to his admission: Provided, Such 
alien shall make the declaration required therein at the time 
of his or her admission; and shall further declare on oath 
or affirmation, and prove to the satisfaction of the court, that 
for three years next preceding it has been the bona fide ìn- 
tention of such alien to become a citizen of the United 
States, and shall in all other respects comply with the requi- 
sites hereinbefore prescribed. 

Sec. 4. Beit further enacted, That when any alien, who 
shall have complied with the conditions specified in the first 
section of this act, may die before he is actually naturalized, 
the widow and children of such alien, if then dwelling 
within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall be considered as citizens of the United States; 
and shall be entitled to all the privileges as such upon ma- 
King the renunciation and taking the oath hereinbefore pre- 
scribed; and the children of all such persons as may be nat- 
uralized and become citizens of the United States, being 
under the age of twenty-one years at the time of their pa- 
rents being so naturalized and admitted to the rights of a 
citizen, shall, if dwelling within the limits and under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, be considered as citizens 
of the. United States; aud children who may have been, or 
who may be, born out of the limits and jurisdiction of 
the United States, of any free white citizen thereof, tem. 
porarily abroad for any purpose of business or travel, 
without renunciation of his citizenship of, or allegiance 
to, the United States,shall he deemed to be native citizens 
of the United States. 

_ Sec, 5, Beit further enacted, That every court of record, 
inany one of the States, having common law jurisdiction, 
and a seal and a clerk, or prothonotary, shall be considered 
asa district court within the meaning of this act; and an 
declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, heretofore bona fide made before the clerks of cither 
of the courts authorized to receive the same, shal] be taken 
and held as valid as if the same had been made before the 
said courts respectively. 

Sec. 6. Be ii further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the clerk, or other recording oficer of the court, before 
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Sec. 7. Ind be it further enacted, Thati ten s 

by fraud or falsehood, or misrepresentation o ined oe 
procure himself to be naturalized, or make applivation to 
any court designated by this.act for the’ purpose of bein 
naturalized, who is not lawfully entitled to be naturalized 
uader or in virtue of this act or any other act which may 
be passed upon this subject of naturalization, he shall be 
deemed guilty ofa high misdemeanor, and shall, on conyie- 
tion thereof, be punished by fine. not. exceeding one thous. 


and dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding six,moaths, 
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conviction takes place, according to the nature and aggra- 
vation ofthe offence; and if such person shall already have 
been naturalized, the naturalization, upon such conviction, 
shall be deemed null and void to all intents and purposes; 
and any person who shall knowingly and designedly aid 
or assist, asa witness or otherwise, any such alien in pro- 
curing himself to be naturalized by frand: or falsehood, or 
misrepresentation Zor imposition, or in makin application 
‘to any court for the purpose of being naturalized; he and 
they shall, on conviction thereof, be penished by fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or- by imprisonment not €x- 
ceeding three months, or both, according to the nature and 
aggravation of the offence. Pai 

Bec. 8. And be it further enacted, That if the district at- 
torney of the United States, in any district, shall receive due 
and satisfactory information that any alien, residing within 
such district, shall hereafter be naturalized by any court 
having jurisdiction to grant naturalization by fraud or false- 
hood, or misrepresentation or imposition, ‘it shall be the duty 
of such district attorney to file, on information, stating the 
facts in the district-court of the United States within and for 
such district, against such alien; and thereupon process jn 
the nature ofa scire facias shall issue from said court, call- 
ing upon such alien to show cause-why his naturalization 
shall not be revoked and declared utterly null and void; and 
thereupon due proceedings shall be had in such court to 
ascertain the truth of such information; and if it shall appear, 
either by the confession or default of such alien, or upon a 
‘trial by jury in such cout that such naturalization has 
been procured by fraud or falsehood, or misrepresentation 
or imposition, it shall be the duty of such court to enter up 
judgment against such alien that his naturalization be va- 
cated and declared null and void, and the same shall hence- 
forth be deemed, to all intents and puposer, a nullity. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, if any person or 
persons shall knowingly and wilfully use, or suffer to be 
used, any certificate of a declaration of intention to become 
naturalized, or any certificate of naturalization, heretofore 
granted under any act of Congress, for any purpose what- 
ever other than the person who is entitled bona fide to the 
same as the person described therein, oras lawfully enti- 
tled to use the same as evidence, every such person or per- 
sons so using, or suffering the same to be used, shall be 
deemed guilty ofa misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not exceeding three months, or by 
both; according to the nature and aggravation of the of- 
ence. è 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That-all acts and parts 
of acts heretofore passed respecting naturalization be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. ; 


SPEECH OF MR. RATHBUN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In the House of Representatives, January 22, 1845.— 
On the joint resolutions from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, for the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. RATHBUN addressed the committee nearly 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is with no small diffidence that 
I now attempt to offer such views as I entertain on 
the question before the committee. It has been fre- 
quently very justly remarked that it is a question of 
vast importance and interest, and I may add that it 
is of greater interest and deeper importance than 
any question I have ever heard discussed in this 
body, It is very true, that some important reasons 
have been offered in favor of the proposed measure 
of annexation. It is unquestionably true that the 
intrinsic value of the lands, and the mildness and 
salubrity of the climate of Texas, her varied. fruits 
and agricultural productions, her fertile soil and vast 
rivers and streams, presenting the prospect of an in- 
crease of our commerce, and to some extent an en- 
largement of the markets for the products of our in- 
dustry, present great and important considerations 
in favor of that meastire. Indeed, there are abun- 
dant reasons why an American legislator should 
vote in favor of the plan—were it not encumbered 
with other considerations which constitute a formida- 
ble obstacle. The question, especially in that por- 
tion of the country from which 1 come, is embarrassed 
by difficulties, and met by objections of very serious 
weight. Other reasons im addition to those I have 
mentioned have been adduced here in its favor; but, 
though proceeding from high authority, they are not 
entitled, in my humble judgment, to much considera- 
tion. One of these has been called the- military 
argument; and while I would treat with due 
respect the opinions of him who is said to have 
been its author, I must nevertheless dissent entirely 
from the conclusions to which it would lead. To 
meet this argument, and to show, under the sanction 
of like authority, opinions as deliberately formed 
and-as emphatically uttered, I have before me a let. 
ter written by General Jackson in 1820; written 
too, while the laurels of victory were yet fresh and 
green upon his brow, while he was in the pri 
and vigor of his manhood, and while he was ve 
wearing the epaulets of a major general in the 
American service. It proceeds from. one who is ad- 
mitted to have possessed an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, He says: 


or by, both, inthe discretion of the court before whìch his ; 
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“With the Floridas in our possession, our fortifications 
completed, Orleans, the great emporium of the West, is se- 
cure. The Floridas in possession ofa foreign power, you 
can be invaded, your fortifications turned. the Mississippi 
reached, and the lower country reduced. From Texas an 
invading enemy willnever attempt such an enterprise. if 
he does, notwiihstanding all that has been said and asserted 
on the floor of Congress on this ‘subject, I will vouch that 
the invader will pay for his- temerity.” 

This is the opinion of General Andrew Jackson, 
voluntarily delivered to the President of the United 
States in 1820, at a time when his opinion on that 
subject, and all others relating to our military de- 
fences, was equal in influence and authority to that 
of any other man. In it General Jackson declared 
that whatever might, from time to time, be said -on 
the floor of Congress of the indispensable necessity 
for the possession of Texas for our military defence, 
was without foundation. lt is no less true now - 
than at that time, in my opinion. He directly con- 
tradicts a position much relied on here—one which 
has been denied by. the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Brivxernorr,] and for which that gentleman was 
severely reprimanded in this committee by several 
members. I am, therefore, not alone in the opinion 
I entertain respecting the weight of this military ar- 
gument. It amounts to nothing, in my judgment; 
and therefore I give it, in the decision of this ques- 
tion, no weight.” Butif gentlemen are so apprehen~ 
sive of the immediate danger of.an attack from Great 
Britain, that they must instantly annex Texas as a 
barrier against it, I would invite them, instead of 
looking to the wilds of Texas for the route of an in- 
vading army, to come to the North during summer, 
when the frosts and snows to which they are unac- 
customed shall have disappeared; and look at our 
northern and eastern frontier, extending ‘near 2,000 
miles, and consisting as it does, for much of that 
distance, in nothing but an imeginary line between 
our territories and those of Great Britain. Let them 
examine the gulf and river St. Lawrence. At Que- 
bec is one of the strongest fortifications in the world; 
it is the Gibraltar of America. Pass en to Montreal 
and thence to Kingston; at those places there is an 
amount of military strength, stores, and munitions 
of war for an’ army and navy, equal, if not superior, 
to anything in this whole Union. Sir, this ig-not all. 
Great Britain, by her stupendous system of internal 
improvements, has connected ‘the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence with Lake Ontario and the upper lakes, so 
that in two days she can bring her naval forces from 
the gulf to Kingston—passing through a canal with 
locks 200 feet long, and 60 feet wide, and at every lock 
a fortification for its defence. Here they will find 
the lion in his lair. Kingston is within from four 
to six hours of Sackett’s harbor, Oswego, and little 
more to Rochester. The American shore is com- 
paratively defenceless, Her fleet would immediate- 
ly command the lake and sweep from it our com- 
merce. Having performed its object on Ontario, it 
can pass through the Welland canal into Lake Erie. 
The western part of New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, are all exposed to 
the armies and navies of Great Britain. The eom- 
merce on all the western lakes would be destroyed; 
and from the lakes to Philadelphia, the country is 
without a fortification. 


Here is an open and unprotected path, easy of ac- 
cess from the North and Hast, into the very heart 
of our country. In case of war with Great Brit- 
ain, here the battle is to be fought; and yet gentle- 
men are looking to Texas, and demanding it as an 
impregnable barrier against British invasion. Is it 
notidie? Sir, another gentleman addressed himself 
to the interests of the West, and told them that 
Texas, if united with this country, would open a 
vast market for their productions. If what we have 
heard in this debate ot the extent of her public do- 
main, and the depth and fertility of her virgin soil, 
be true, then is it not as probable that Texas may 
supply the West, as that the West will supply Tex- 
as? Let such soil be covered with an industrious 
agricultural population, and how long will it be be- 
fore Texas will not only supply the wants of her 
own citizens, but will become an exporting State, 
and send abroad those very productions with which 
gentlemen talk of her being furnished by our wèst- 
ern farmers? Her market, then, for our agricultural 
products, presents no argument in favor of the meas- 
ure proposed. But there is another question which 
lies at the bottom ‘of this subject, and which ad- 
dresses itself. directly to our constitutional power to 
effect annexation. That the government of the Uni- 
ted States may constitutionally annex foreign territo- 

` ry, and that Congress may admitit as States into the 
nion; is a point! donot feel myself prepared to deny, 
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I am in favor of exercising all the legitimate pow- 
ers which belong to this House, when they can be 
wisely exerted; but | will not consent to assume an 
authority which has been withheld from us. Nor 
is this negation accidental. Under the old con- 
federation, Congress was authorized to make trea- 
ties. In the convention subsequently called to pre- 
pare a new constitution, many of the members were 
in favor of retaining that power in Congress. Others 
proposed that it should be confided to the Senate. 
A few were for conferring it on the President alone; 
while others, and a much larger number, finally 
conferred the power on the President and Senate. 

Before I proceed further, I propose to examine 
the ‘question, what is the true meaning of the 
word treaty, as used in the constitution? The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
said that a treaty is something to be. treated 
about, or something which treats; and he claimed 
very confidently that a compact witha foreign gov- 
ernment, or an alliance, was not a treaty, or a sub- 
ject within the jurisdiction of the treaty-making 
power. I infer that he meant to be understood that 
the making of compacts or alliances with foreign 
powers was a power which belonged to Congress. 

But I would inquire of him, May not an alliance 
between governments be a subject for the govern- 
ment to treat about? If it is, then it belongs to the 
treaty-making power. We may make an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with a foreign government; 
and itis now propesed that we should do so with 
Texas. Is not this a subject about which we may 
treat? Ifitis, then, according to the definition of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, it isa treaty. But 
I will not confine myself to the definition given by 
that gentleman. I prefer one given to us by John 
Jay and Alexander Hamilton, two distinguished ad- 
vocates of the constitution during its formation. 
‘What do they say of a treaty? I read from the Fed- 
eralist. They both give this definition: “A treaty 
is but another name fora contract.” Here is the 
true and genuine definition of the term; and this 
measure of annexation, call it what you please, is a 
treaty, because it is undeniably a contract; and, being 
a treaty, it falls exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the treaty-making power, and isa matter with 
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which we have no right to interfere. This House 
of Representatives, as a committe of the whole, are 
now. engaged in considering a treaty which has been 
submitted to the Senate and rejected. This none 
can deny. It is Mr. Tyler’s treaty, which, though 
killed in the Senate, has been exhumed and brought 
here. It is in the same form;and in the very same 
words; it has the same members and proportions 
which it had when it went down to the grave in the 
Senate. And it is now proposed that we shall give 
it life and vitality-by legislative action. - It requires 
the ratification of the authorities of Texas before it 
can be of any binding force -on us; it is, therefore, 
still a treaty, as it was originally. Now the power 
of making treaties is, in the constitution, conferred in 
general and unqualified terms. upon the President 
and the Senate. The grant there made covers the 
whole power, and is accompanied with no reserva- 
tion in behalf of any other department. I maintain, 
therefore, that in relation to alliances and confedera- 
tions, this House has no power to act. 

If I. were wanting.in authorities on this subject; 
I have one before me; and I unfeignedly rejoice to 
find thatit comes from South Carolina; ahd that it 
is from a source entitled to no small consideration, 
especialy from the gentleman tò whose argument 
Iam rep ying. Itis the authority of John Č. Cal- 
houn, who, in 1816, treated at large on the rights 
and powers of the treaty-making power. His ar- 
gument sustains my-position in the broadest terms, 
and it never has been, and it never can be, answered. 
Hear him: $ 


“Whenever, then, an ordinary subject of legislation can 
only be regulated by contract, it passes from the sphere of 
the ordinary power of making laws, and attaches itself to 
that of making treaties, wherever it is lodged.” 


And again he says: 


«Whatever, then, concerns our foreign relations, whatever 
requires the consent of another nation, belongs to the treaty 
power; can only be regulated by it; and it is competent to 
regulate all such subjects; provided—and here are its true 
limits—snch regulations are not inconsistent with the 
constitution.” 

Again he says: 

“It has for its object contracts with foreign nations, as 
the powers of Congress have for their object whatever can 
be done in relation to the powers delegated to it without 
the consent of foreign nations. Each in its sphere operates 
with genial influence; but when they become erratic, then 
they are portentous and dangerous. A treaty never can legit- 
imately do that which can be done by law. And the con- 
verse is also true.” 

Do not the resolutions under consideration con- 
template a contract? Clearly. Is not Texas a for- 
eign nation? Certainly. Can the compact or trea- 
ty that we are now attempting to consummate by 
legislative action, be performed by the treaty pow- 
er? Undoubtedly. Is the consent of Texas re- 
quired? Expressly in the resolutions. The trea- 
ty power can perform this act; therefore the legisla- 
ture cannot. 

This House has departed from its “proper 
shere;” its action has become erratic; and truly it 
is “portentous and dangerous.” T call the atten- 
tion ofthe gentlemen from South Carolina to this 
argument; and Task themto answer it ifthey can. 
Sir, 1 have several authorities before me to the same 
point, and equally clear; but I will not detain the 
committee to read them, 

And now let me add a word or two in homage to 
the wisdom of the framers of this immortal instru- 
ment in thus conferring the treaty-making power on 
the President and Senate. In the Senate alone the 
States are represented, and there they are represented 
equally. In theory, all the States are independent 
and sovereign; and it is their sovereignty which is 
represented in that body. It was certainly right 
that it should be represented somewhere, and there 
exists no other body in which this can be done. 
‘When the Senate acts with the President in the ex- 
ercise of its treaty-making power, little Delaware, 
which on this floor has but one representative, 
checkmates the great and powerful States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, which have fifty-eight 
members. An arrangement like this preserves the 
freedom and equality of the small States; but when 
this House undertakes to make a treaty by an act 
of legislation, little Delaware disappears; she is an- 
nihilated, because we vote per capita. I believe, if I 


- rightly understand the theory of the South Carolina 


democracy, two-thirds is required to determine any 
matter in a caucus or convention. It is anti- 
democratic to govern by a majority. State-rights 
as the gentleman [Mr. Ruerr] is, he is not willing 


to abide by the decision of the majority, unless it 
. consists of two-thirds; which, if I rightly compre- 


hend, is now. claimed to be the established demo- 
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cratic creed. ‘It is here that he can grace his brows 
with the triumphs of chivalry, as the champion of 
the people and the rights of the majority; and Jt is 
here, as he tells us, that treaties should t éonsum- 
mated, because here, and not in the Senate, the pow- 
ers of the people are wielded.: The rule depends 
upon circumstances; if two-thirds is.necessary to de- 
feat an object desired by South Carolina, that. rule 
is democratic; if a majority can consummate any 
act she wishes, it is democratic. ee gts oT 

Another weighty reason for intrusting the treat 
power to the Senate, rather :than to Congress, is 
found in the length of the official: term of its mem: 
bers. By serving for six years in that body, they 
have an opportunity of acquiring, comparatively, a 
familiar knowledge of the power and policy of 
foreign governments, as well as the relative strength 
and character of our own—a species of experience 
which is possessed by members of the House in an 
inferior degree. í : 

But it appears not a little surprising thàt a gentle- 
man from South Carolina, considered os the standard- 
bearer of strict construction, who is distinguished 
above all his compeers in contending for the sacred- 
ness of State sovereignty, and for the necessity of 
the two-thirds vote, instead of a mere majority—a 
gentleman who claims, par excellence, to be the ora- 
cle of State-rights doctrine—a gentleman who could 
not hear of an appropriation for opening a harbor, 
improving a river, constructing a railroad, cutting a 
canal, or chartering a bank, because the power to 
perform these things is not specifically granted in the 
constitution,—that a gentleman thus transcendental 
should come here, and throwing to the winds all these 
features of the true democratic creed which he had 
preached, and the whole South has also preached, 
to the North until we believed them, should plant 
himself on powers not to be found in the constitu- 
tion, and should ‘advocate a position which would 
enable this government at pleasure to trample on all 
the rights of all the States,—this, indeed, isa politi- 
cal phenomenon such as the history of party has 
rarely been ableto exhibit. The gentleman and his 
friends must pardon me if I remind them. of 
certain persons in Holy Writ who were said to 
strain at gnats and swallow camels. Yes, sirp we 
are told it is federalism, rank federalism, to vote for 
any work of internal improvement, any road, any 
harbor, any canal, any bank; and yet itis perfectly 
republican, and according to strict construction, to 
perfect a treaty by the exercise of the legislative 
power. I must be permitted to say to gentlemen of 
the South, who themselves. were the first to raise 
the State-rights banner, under which the democrac 
of the North have marched so long, and are: still 
marching, that if they expect, when they abandon’ 
their own creed, contradict their own professions, 
and go at a leap for the largest constructive powers, 
and for the utter prostration of all State rights, the 
democracy of the North are still to follow them, 
they are entirely mistaken, The cocked hats: and 

lumes, the banners and the music, may all march 
in one direction, but the democracy of the North 
willrefuse to follow. We of the North love the 
sound doctrine of strict construction. We love the 
democratic creed, and we mean to abide by it. 

But where is this power in the constitution, au- 
thorizing Congress to legislate a treaty, to be found? 
Not in the constitution; that is not pretended. Tt is 
a vagrant, a wandering power, creeping about the 
borders of the constitution, seeking ‘for some 
crevice or opening into which it may sneak 
and find a lodgment. ‘The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Berser] tells us that it is an inci- 
dent to sovereignty; that wherever sovereignty or 
a sovereign is to be found, there is the power to 
annex territory. In this country, we contend, that 
all sovereignty resides in the people, and not in the 
government. If, therefore, there is no sovereignty 
in the government, the incident to it is not in Con- 
gress, but abides in the people. But is it not 
passing strange, that gentlemen who assume to be 
the champions ef strict construction, go for exer- 
cising a power which they not only confess is not 
toñtained. in the constitution, but which they plead- 
for only as an incident to sovereignty? It ig a power 
that can have no existence, so long as we have. a 
constitution, and can only be exercised when that is 
destroyed. The first gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Briser] has candor enough to confess that if he 
doubted our constitutional authority, he should bein 
favor of exercising the power.. This.reminded me 
of a case which I once heard of in a justice’s court: 
the defendant’s counsel in the suit objected to the 
jurisdiction of the court, and referred to the statute, 
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and read fromit the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the justice; notfinding the authority sustaining the 
claim of the justice to try the cause, the justice 
then inqnired of the lawyer, “is there anything there 
which says that I shall not try such causes?” “No,” 
replied the lawyer; “but jurisdiction is not conferred, 
and therefore, you cannot try the cause.” The 
justice replied, “my doctrise ie; that when there is 
nothing in the statute against my jiiriediction, I al- 
ways claim it.” Sir, that is the substance of tne gr- 
gaument of the two gentlemen from Alabama. There 
18 nothing in the constitution which expressly for- 
bids Congress to annex foreign territory by legisla- 
tive treaty; ergo, Congress may annex foreign terri- 
tory constitutionally. 

Again, sir, he put this matter on the right of con- 
uest. Well, sir, have we conquered Texas? Who 
eclared war? Who paid the soldiers? Have we? 

T thought we were at peace with Texas and Mex- 
ico, and have not learned till now that we had con- 
quered Texas. This is a position untenable and 
unsound. There is no such thing as conquest. 
The gentleman must seek some other pretext or 
excuse for exercising unconstitutional power. 

Another argument has been brought forward, 
which at the first blush might seem plausible, but 
which, when examined, will be found not tenable. 
The argument is this: Congress may do all that is 
necessary to protect the peopleor a part of the peo- 
ple. The annexation of Texas is necessary for this 
PUTER therefore Congress has power to annex 

exas. Now Iam prepared to admit thata case 
may arise when the government weuld be justified 
in adopting the principle, but I deny that any such 
case now exists. There is not the slightest pretext 
for such a measure on the ground of necessity. The 
argument comes to this: government may do what- 
ever will promote the general welfare. Let us ex- 
amine this doctrine. It is the same contended for 
by thecrowned heads of the Old World; it is the 
doctrine’of kings and emperors and despots; it is 
the doctrine of Santa Anna, who shoots or 
hangs all those who oppose his government, in order 
to promote the general welfare of Mexico. So, if 
Congress may acquire foreign territory to promote 
the general welfare, then, of course, it may expel a 
State to promote the general welfare. The author- 
ity is as good for the one as for the other. 

We may fine, imprison, whip, brand, hang, draw, 
and quarter, any man we please for the promotion of 
the general welfare. We may do anything, every- 
thing at pleasure, provided we do it for the general 
welfare. Let gentlemen who approve such doctrine 
act upon it if they will; it shall never receive my 
sanction. 

Another argument in favor of annexation is, that 
brought forward by the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. Dovexass,] a gentleman, as I am told, of no 
inconsiderable standing in his own State as a jurist. 
Knowing that such was his reputation, I listened to 
his constitutional argument with some anxiety, and 
expected that when be rose our power to de this act 
would be demonstrated, and so powerfully illus- 
trated (if it could be done) by him, as to ‘put all 
doubt to flight. Well, and what is the gentleman’s 

ound? It is this: the constitution declares that 
ongress may admit new States; but, in order to do 

this, she must first have territory to make them out 
of; and, therefore, he claims by infeernce and con- 
struction, that Congress possesses power to acquire 
territory, out of which to make States to be admit 
ted-into the Union. 

Let us test this argument. The constitution au- 
thorizes Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States. That commerce requires railroads, canals, and 
turnpikes, for the conveyance of the goods, mer- 
chandise, and the products of the soil. Is Congress, 
therefore, authorized by the constitution not only to 
construct these modes of conveyance, but also to fur- 
nish the boats, cars, wagons, teams, tools, and work- 
men, for the purpose of carrying on this commerce? 
Shall the government become the monopolist of the 
business of transporting the products of the coun- 
try? Will the gentleman go this length? 

The constitution says Congress may. regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. Commerce requires 
shipping; will he therefore contend that Congress 
may build, buy, or charter ships, and carry the 
cotton, corn, pork, and tobacco, across ithe ocean? 
The argument proves too much, and therefore proves 
nothing. ‘The gentleman makes the incidental par- 
amount to. the specified power. It comes to this: 
Congress may admit States into the Union; there- 
fore Congress may acquire foreign territory suffi- 
cient to make ten or twenty new States, When and 
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where shail we stop? The reason will always existin 
the same force as at the present time. Itis a progres- 
sive and aggressive principle, and one that is Imit- 
ed only by éarth’s boundaries. The defect in the 
argunient lies here: constructive powers must fot 
only be necessary to carry out a granted power, but 
must be in harmony with it. We may admit States 
when we have territory out of which fo make them; 
but we may not, therefore, depredate upon cur 
neighbors, seize upon and annex their territory, in 
ordes to carry out the granted power. There are 

owers converted upon Congress which have laid 

ormant, and will coftirme to do so, until it is ne- 
cessary to exert them. The gentleman says that it 
was the federalists who contended that we might ex- 
ercise incidental powers whenever it was cotrvenient, 
but that the democrats always insisted that the pow- 
er must be necessary as well as proper. My col- 
league before me [Mr. Barnarp] claims the power 
under the constitution to make a canal, to improve 
the navigation of rivers, or to charter a national 
bank. He is a liberal constructionist; but I, who 
am not, object to these things. So. does the gentle- 
man from Illinois. We hold them to be unconsti- 
tutional. Howslight are they, compared to that 
now claimed by the gentleman from Lilinois? 

We cannot admit new States without territory. 
Sir, is it necessary to admit new States, unless we 
have the territory, and the people in the territory? 
Territory will not, of itself, make a State; there 
must be people also. The gentleman from Missou- 
ri over the way, (Mr. Bow in,] contended that this 
power to acquire territory is- not given to the States 
in the constitution; and as it must exist somewhere, 
it exists therefore in Congress. It is a modern 
discovery, that, to ascertain the constitutional power 
of Congress, is to hunt up the powers not granted 
or denied to the States, and, for that reason, 
claim them as belonging to Congress. This, sir, is 
a negative position, equally new and dangerous. It 
would enable us to claim, first, all power specifically 
granted; and, secondly, all power not specifically 
granted to the States. 

The next argument in favor of the measure was ad- 
dressed to the House by a gentleman from Virginia, 
who favored us with his views on this constitutional 
gurstion: The gentleman enjoys a good degree of ju- 

icial reputation in his own State. I, of course, ap- 
proach with great deference an argument from such 
a source; and yet I must cxamine it with that free- 
dom which its importance demands. The gentle- 
man insists “that Congress may, by joint resolu- 
tion, annex foreign territory to the Union;” and he 
derives this right under the power to declare war. 
Let us examine it fora moment. Congress may 
declare war. There is no doubt we may, by the 
exercise of this power, acquire foreign territo- 
ry by conquest. If, at the close of the war, 
it becomes ours by the treaty of peace, or 
by exterminating its possessors, Congress may 
add it to the United States. But I deny that, while 
we are at peace, and on terms of intercourse, with a 
friendly power, we may resort to that last and most 
offensive power of government—the right of war. 
The argument amounts to this: Congress may make 
war on Texas and take her territory; therefore Con- 
gress may take her territory by joint resolution as a 
substitute for war. This, I apprehend, is what 
logicians denominate a non sequitur. We might 
conquer her by war, and when she could no longer 
resist we might admit her into the United States; 
but I deny that we may therefore, by joint resolu- 
tion, incorporate her mto the Union as territory. 

Sir, I think I have shown that Congress has no 
constitutional authority to annex Texas by joint 
resolution, containing the conditions, ingredients, 
and characteristics of a contract or treaty. Having 
disposed of this poit, I will now proceed to state 
in what manner Texas may be annexed constitu- 
tionally. I have already adverted to the treaty- 
making power as one mode; I think there is still 


_ another, plausible, at least, if notsound. That is, 


by law admitting Texas into the Union as a State. 
Among the propositions submitted to the House for 
its consideration, that submitted this morning by 
my colleague [Mr. Rozinson] is the least objection- 
able. It comes directly to the object, avoiding eve 
feature of a contract or treaty. {ts provisions are: 


“That so much of Texas as may be’embraced in an area 
not exceeding that of the largest State in the Union, and as 
shali be described in the constitution to be adopted as herein- 
after provided, shail, on the adoption of a constitution by 
the people thereof as a State, in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the United States and of the provisions of this act, 
and on the transmission of such constitution to the Presi- 
dent, on or before the 4th day of July next, be, and the 
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opteer a 
same is hereby, tipon his proclamation thereof, admitteĝ 
as one of the States of this Union. : 

“Sev. 2. AndẸbe it further resolved, That such constitution 
shall contain a provision ceding to the United States the ju- 
risdiction of the residue of the territory of Texas, in which 
slavery shall not exist, unless Congress shall hereafter so 
determine by law; and this act of admission shall not be con- 
strtisd ło imply any assumption of or intention on the part 
of the United States to assume, now or hereafter,the debts, or 
any portion thereof, of Texas, or to impair the right of said 
State to the soil of the territory so to be ceded, or the right 
of the State of Texas to determine whether slavery shall or 
shail not exist in said State. f 

“Sec. 3. and be it further resolved, That until the next appor- 
tionment of representatives among the States, the said State 
of Texas shall be entitled te two senators and two repre- 
sentatives in the Congress.” 


This bill secures the avowed objects of annexa- 
tion. The cotton lands, the extension of territory, 
the commercial advantages, the market for northern 
produee arid manufactures, and the military defence, 
aré all ours by this bill. These are the only na- 
tional objecis which have been urged in the argu- 
ment of this quetiion. The question of slavery is 
so adjusted as to ality one State equal to the largest 
in the Union, to hold slave or not, at the option of 
the people. And in the residue of this territory it 
is left toa future Congress to adjust. The last is 
the provision objected to. We are told that, with 
that condition, we shall not have Texas; the South 
will not submit to it. I answer, then let the South 
reject her if she will. pa 

Are southern gentlemen unwilling to trust Con~ 

ress with that question? Are they afraid that the 
fough-faces are all dead, or going to die? The 
North has been taunted in an uncourteous manner 
during the course of this debate. I shall not return 
those taunts, but I will present the generosity, the 
magnanimity, the firmness of the North, as our 
shield, to protect us from the poisoned arrows so 
madly thrown at her. I say to gentlemen, keep 
cool. We ask for nothing to which we are not just- 
ly entitled. We are willing to annex Texas; but 
we say here, in the beginning, after we have given 
you of the South near seven entire new States, and 
you still ask for more, give us at least our portion 
of the genial climate, rich products, and fertile soi 
of this southern Eldorado. The North has asked 
for no addition to her territory—wants none; but if 
we are to add an empire to the Union in the South, 
leave a part of it open to the people of the North. 
The South has acquired all. The North has been 
taxed to pay millions for the territory of Louisiana 
and Florida, and yielded it all. to the South and 
southern institutions. We are willing to go farther 
in the acquisition of territory, but we demand a fair 
division. If you will meet us upon fair, equal, and 
honorable terms, well; if not, no northern man, who 
has any respect for the feelings, honor, or interest 
of his constituents, can go with you. I certainly 
will not. . 

There is one gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Hormes,] whose remarks I cannot suffer 
wholly to pass without notice. He said that any 
southern man who should consent to the admission 
of Texas on condition that her territory should be 
divided between slaveholding and non-slaveholdin 
States, was either a knave or a fool. Now; with all 
due deference, I doubt the propriety or wisdom of 
such a remark. We meet here as one family; and 
if, under strong and opposing prejudices and inter- 
ests, we insist upon a fair partition of new territory, 
I do not think that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is either courteous or prudent in saying to every 
southron who should be liberal enough to vote for a 
fair and honorable division of this large acquisition 
of new territory, that he is either a knave or a fool. 

In the same speech he said that the second magi- 
cian of New York (alluding to Mr. Wright) sat 
trembling on his throne; probably because, in the 
Senate, he had voted against the Texas treaty. Now, 
in the first place, the distinguished statesman al- 
luded to, occupies -no throne, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term; though it is true that he is, 
and long will be, enthroned in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. They sustain him and will continue to 
sustain him. e neither trembles nor has reason 
to tremble. An upright, honest, and consistent 
politician like Silas Wright may sit as calm as a 
summer’s morn, without the least fear of the threats 
of the gentleman from South Carolina or his friends. 
By a life of integrity and purity, by his great tal- 
ents, his dignified deportment, his kindness and 
generosity, he has fixed himself iat te affections of 
the people of that State; and his thrc te, based upon 
their love and confidence, has a ‘yundation too 
strong and deep to be shaken by any wind that can 
blow from South Carolina. The gentleman is 
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weatherwise, and ; has predicted that a storm is 
gathering that'we cannot stand. 


Now, ‘we ‘have occasionally some storms in the - 


North, compared to which your southern winds are 
gentle zéphyrs—your lightning but the flash of the 
re-fly-—your thunder but the rumbling of a hand- 
barrow; and let me say to the gentleman, that he 
who provokes the rage of the usually quiet elements 
of the North will have abundant reason to repent 
and regret his temerity. T 
, The people of the North are a cool, quiet, think- 
ing, moderate people. But there are points 
beyond which they cannot be driven. A gentle- 
man from, Mississippi [Mr. HammeTr} said 
that Texas had killed Martin Van Buren. 
It may be so. 1 trust it may not kill the constitu- 
tion of our common country. The gentleman said, 
too, that Texas was a bomb-shell, and that it “would 
blow every thing to atoms that obstructed it? I 
say to. the gentleman that the constitution is an ob- 
struction to it here, and if they cause that to burst 
to ‘atoms, it may blow not only us, but this House 
and the government into atoms. 

The spirit of the North, too, has been character- 
ized in the most degrading and insulting terms. 
Such language is calculated to do harm, and can in 
no case do any possible good. We cannot be driv- 
en; we know our rights, and we intend to maintain 
them. Give us- justice, and we shall be content; 
deny it to us, and we can insist upon ìt as’ firmly as 
thé South. 7 st 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a paper which 
pponta to the North from Virginia on this subject. 
That gentlemen may know their cue here, I will 
read from the Richmond Enquirer of the 18th of 
January: 

“We rejoice, too, that those deserting democrats, who 
oppose this vital question, which Mr. Polk so anxiously de- 
sires to be settled at this session, twill having nothing to ex- 
pect from his administration. ‘Those northern democrats, 
who avail themselves of this critical contest with our great 
trans-Atlantic rival, to indulge their fanutical hatred of the 
South, will find themselves mistaken in their calculations— 
marked by a great national sentiment in their turn—and we 
dare to say, that if they should defeat us, we shall have at 
Jeast the consolation of knowing that they willbe hereafter 
defeated in their own aspirations.” 

Gentlemen from the North may see the prospect 
before them. If they dare to oppose annexation, 
or insist upon fair and honorable terms, they shall 
have no share in the loaves and fishes of the coming 
administration. I hope gentlemen will not be alarm- 
ed at the crack of the Virginia lash. Practise sub- 
mission in time; supple your knees, and learn to 
bow your necks, or there is no hope for you. For 
my own part, I. believe that James K. Polk is an 
honest man. If he is not, he is greatly belied. And 
if he would object to our insisting upon what we 
believe to be a fair, honest, and just proposal, such 
as we now: present, all I shall here sayis, he 
not the kind of man we supposed. e voted 
for him under the firm belief that he was 
a man whose sentiments and feelings were exalted 
far above, and we still believe him incapable of, any 
such intention. If he shall attempt to deprive the 
North of the right of acting in accordance with 
their honest opinions, we shall be sadly disappointed 
in him. Sir, I donot believe a word of it. It is 
the arrogance of its author—unauthorized and un- 
true. s : 

We offer you a fair and reasonable compromise; 
and how is that offer met? It is denounced as a 
firebrand, intended to destroy the rights of the 
South, and endanger the Union. Itis no firehrand, 
and its object and tendency are directly the reverse. 
We desire peace and harmony, and we demand 
justice. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] told 
us that the people had settled this question. I ask 
him how?—when?-—where? Does he take the vote 
of New York, without which we should have been 
beaten, as a settlement of that question? If he does, 
then Texas must not be annexed, for in New York 
there was a majority of ten thousand upon the pop- 
ular vote against us. What is it that the South 
asks from New York? Must she commit suicide. 
on this floor? Must she yield her sentiments, her 
feeling, and her independence, to the dictation of 
the South; and that dictation to be enforced by 
threats of punishment? No: we shall judge, under 
the circumstances, how far we can go in compliance 
with public opinion in our own State, and beyond 
that we shall not be driven. I call the attention of 
northern democrats tothe history of the past, as a 
. beaton-light to them on the present occasion. This 
s HoOnew question. The case is precisely. like the 
Missouri question. In that-ever-memorable strug- 


gle, several northern men voted in favor of allowing 
slavery to exist in Missouri. I call upon every 
northern man to remember their fate. lam not 
condemning the vote - they gave: I wish gentlemen 
to look at the consequences. Some‘of them, it 
is true, were appointed to offices by the gov- 


“ernment; but when their term of office expired, 


they expired with them. They have been politi- 
cally dead ever since. Let their fate bea warn- 
ing to the North. They were denounced as traitors 
to their country, and condemned by their constitu- 
ents. Representatives may go with public opinion 
upon a fair and honorable basis; but: 1f they go be- 
yond, they will not be sustained.. So long as we do 
right, the people will uphold us; when we forget our 
responsibilities to those who send us here, we shall 
deserve, and we shallreceive, their condemnation. 

All the population of New York desire Texas if 
Texas can be had without slavery; and a large pro- 
portion—perhaps a majority—are willing to consent 
to a fair compromise on that subject; but throughout 
the whole of that large State you can scarcely drum 
up a corporal’s guard in favor of surrendering the 
whole territory to the South, unless it be composed 
of men looking for office, who will go for annexa- 
tion without some just and fair division of the terri- 
tory. ` : 

I say to northern democrats—to my colleagues— 
the danger is not in the South; it lies in the North— 
at home. Our constituents are to be feared. If we 
forget them—their feelings, opinions, and interests— 
they will. meet us with scorn and contempt. The 
northern man who dares, at this time, to vote for the 
annexation of Texas, and surrender the whole of 
it to the South, must bea bold man. He leaves the 
public opinion of the North; he scorns the interests 
ofthe North; he will arouse the indignation of the 
North; he fixes upon himself a mark which time 
can never efface. 

Sir, I repeat, we can meet the South upon fair and 
equitable grounds. of compromise. We cannot, 
ought not, todo more. 


REMARKS OF MR. WENTWORTH, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
Inthe House of Representatives, January 27, 1845—~— 
On the Oregon bill. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union. 

The Oregon bill was taken up; and, on motion of 
Mr. DovsLass, the bill was laid aside, and the bill 
taken up authorizing a purchase of Greenhow’s 
History of Oregon and California. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said it was not his orig- 
inal intention to have said any thing in relation to 
the merits of the bill before the House for the re-oc~ 
cupation of Oregon, at this stage of the question. [A 
laugh.] Mr. W. said, gentlemen lau hed at his word 
re-occupation, which he used designedly, and he want- 
ed gentlemen to understand its true meaning. If 
we ever did occupy Oregon (as all gentlemen will 
grant) it is certain we do not occupy it now. And 
hence he wanted to re-occupy it, to drive the Brit- 
ish out, and rightfully place Americans in. He was 
for tearing down the cross of St. George, and rais- 
ing the stars and stripes in its stead. 

r. W. said the question before the House, he 
knew, was a measure preliminary to a€tion upon 
this great measure of re-occupation. He knew the 
bill before the House was introduced in good faith 
by his colleague, [Mr. Doveass,] believing it 
would be disposed of in a few moments, and without 
serious opposition. But long speeches, compre- 
hending a great variety of subjects, had already 
been made; and for fear, as in former times, the 
House would never be nearer the subject than it 
now was, he would submit a few remarks in rela- 
tien to the bill itself. For twenty years, and up- 
wards, this question of organizing a government in 
Oregon had been agitated; but yet there had never 
been any favorable action. Indeed there had never been 
a direct vote taken, whereby the nation could get at 
the sense of its representatives. The measure had 
always gone by on false issues, or been preceded by 
others of less importance in the end, though, per- 
haps, considered atthe time of more immediate im- 
portance. ` i : 

Mr. W. had no fears arising from the increase of 
the number of the United States. He would not 
like, at this moment, to name any bounds where the 
advantages of this great’ and glorious confederacy 
should stop. He feared consolidation more than 
anything else. The great evil of this country is too 
much legislation, and that local rather than national. 
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As the number of our States is multiplied, the evils- 
of this will be seen; and the action of Congress will. 
be restricted, as the constitution dictates, to “the 
“common defence” and “general welfare.” [tig 
not from the extremities that: wé need fear disease. 
‘We can lop off the infected: member.’ But it isthere, 
at the very centre, that. we have the most to fear, 
It is corruption at the heart, rottenness at the- very 
core, that we have to guard against, . He passed by 


-the cry of centrifugalism, so often raised ‘on the 


Texas question, as the mere ghost. of an argument. 

The Oregon question, somehow, had always been 
an unlucky one. There was always isaaeteal 
ahead of it. Hence what he had to say he shoul 
say now, lest legislative legerdermain should hinder 
the proper bill from being called up, as .was the case: 
at the last session. 

On Saturday, we annexed a large tract, so far as 
the action of this House was concerned, to one ex» 
tremity of our Union. Here is now a proposition 
to add to the other end, or rather. to keep from being 
irretrievably lost, what rightfully belonged to it: 
Members denied that the annexation of Texas was 
a sectional question, and contended that it wasa 
national one, and.as such a measure they supported 
it. Ifthe friends of Texas now go for Oregon, they 
willshow conclusively that they. are for reclaim- 
ing their own territory at whatever extremity of our 
Union it may be, and thus prove conclusively that 
they care no more for slave territories than they, do 
for free ones. The opponents of Texas took ground 
that its annexation would add to the slave power. of 
this country and thereby disturb its present equilib- 
rium. Even the venerable gentleman from Massa- | 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] would be for ‘annexation 
under certain. conditions, were it not for sla- 
very. Now Oregon is north of. the Missouri 
compromise line, and slavery can never exist there. 
So, as he looked at it, Texas and anti-Texas men 
would best preserve their character for patriotism 
and consistency by advocating all measures for re- 
possessing Oregon. . eet E 

Mr. W. called upon whigs and democrats, upon 
this great national question, involving our interests 
and our honor, to forget all party feuds, and give a 
consolidated vote against any further encroachments 
of the British upon American soil. Baek a 

Mr. BARNARD here called Mr. W. to order, 
as he considered it not proper to discuss the 
merits of the Oregon bill. S , i 

Mr. WENTWORTH contended that he was in 
in order; or, at least, as near being so as the gentle- 
man from New York ever was in any of his 
Speeches. The immediate. question before the 

ouse was a bill-for purchasing a history of Oregon. 
There was a great connection between a history of 
Oregon, and Oregon itself.. If Oregon was. of. no 
importance, then we ought not to pass the bill; if 
it is, then we ought to do so. ee 

In areport made to this House upon the subject 
now under discussion, by Mr. Baylies of Massa 
chusetts, in 1826, there can be found the following 
sentence: 

“The indifference of America stimulates the cupidity of Great 
Britain. Our neglect daily weakens our own claim, and 
strengthens hers; and the day will soon arrive, when her title 
to this territory will be beiter tkun ours, unless ours is earnestly 
and speedily enforced.” 

This might then have seemed empty declamation, 
but who will say that time has not verified it all? 

Great Britain never had a settlement on the Co- 
lumbia nor any of its branches prior to 1810, the 
time Mr. Astor’s settlement was commenced. And 
Mr. Madison looked upon the settlement with such 
a favorable eye, that in 1813, he ordered the frigate 
Adams thither; but the order was countermanded 
in consequence of the crew being needed on Lake 
Ontario. This same year the fort fell into the hands 
of the British, where it remained until it was sur- 
rendered to us under the first article of the treaty of 
Ghent. Thusin 1818 were we putin full posses- 
sion. And these were the words: 

“We, the undersigned, do,in conformity lo the first article of 


the treaty of Ghent, restore to the government of the United 
States the settlement of Fort George, on the Columbia.” 


Thus put in possession, how have we lost it 
Certainly not by the treaty of 1818 for joint occu- 


‘pancy, for that treaty expressly declares that “the: 


only object of the high contracting parties was to pre-: 
vent disputes and differences among themselves.: And, 
whilst treating of the-title, Lord Castlereagh admit- 
ted our right to be the. party in :possession,... And... 
this bill proposes’ nothing morethan meré protec’ 
of-the settlers in that possession they have had 
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out of possession, has done for her citizens in Oregon 
long ago: : 

Since 1818, much has been said in relation to our 
duty to the American citizens in Oregon, but noth- 
ing has been done. Able reports have been made 
to this House, to two of which. he would call the 
attention of members at their leisure—that of Mr. 
Baylies, just alluded to, and that of Mr. Cushing, 
our recent minister to China. Able speeches have 
also been made, but there the matter has stopped. 

As early-as 1820, Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, as 
chairman of a committee of this House, made an 
elaborate report on the propriety of extending the 
jurisdiction of this country over the inhabitants of 
Oregon, which concluded . with’a bill for that-pur- 
pose. - That bill, like all its successors, was suffered 
to lie on the table during the session. Next year 

he navy commissioners made an estimate of the 
expense of transporting cannon and ammunition to 
the Columbia, and this was all that was heard of 
the matter during that or the succeeding session. __ 

-In 1823, a select committee was appointed by the 
House, with instructions to inquire into the expe- 
diency of occupying the mouth of the Columbia. 
This committee conferred with General Jesup, who 
recommended manning a fort at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and establishing a cordon of posts be- 
tween it and Council Bluffs. He gives, as a reason 
therefor, that “present protection would be afforded 
to our traders, and, on the expiration of the privi- 
lege. granted to British subjects to trade on the 
waters of the Columbia, we. should be enabled to 
REMOVE THEM from our territory, and to secure 
the whole trade to our citizens.” This suggestion 
was made in 1824; and it is valuable as showing that 
it was the received opinion, at that time, that 
the British only remained by our permission, and 
that, at the expiration of the treaty for jomt occu- 
pancy, we could “REMOVE THEM from our 
territory.” But nothing was done at this session. 

‘In 1824, President Monroe, in his last annual 

message, urged the establishment of a military post 
at the mouth of the Columbia. But no heed was 
given to him. : 
” President Adams renewed this request; and it was 
in ‘accordance therewith that Mr. Baylies, in 1826, 
made the report from which he had already quoted. 
But, as usual, nothing was done at this Congress. 

Mr. W. said he had thus reviewed all proceed- 
ings, from the time we were put in possession up to 
the year 1827, when the article of joint occupation 
was eae continued in force, with power on 
the part of either party to annul or abrogate it by 
giving twelve months notice. 

From that time to the present, the proceedings of 
Congress have been pretty much the same as they 
were for the ten years previous. Presidents have 
recommended, and committees have favorably re- 
pored: and there the matter has ended. We have 


ad talk enough about this matter, and we now want 


action. 

He would not speak of our title to this country 
because he believed no American doubted it. He 
heard. nearly all the debates in both branches of 
Congress at the last session, and he heard not a sin- 
gle person, whig or democrat, express a doubt as to 
our title to every inch- of the territory up to the 
boundary established between us and Russia by the 
treaty of 1824. 

"Here are eight grounds of our title: 

1. Discovery of the mouth of Columbia river by 
Captain Gray, of Boston, giving the name of his 
vessel to the river. ` 

2.. The discovery of the head ofthe same river by 
Lewis and Clark, under the authority of the Uni- 
ted States. 

3. The settlement of Astoria under the auspices of 
Mr. Astor, an American naturalized citizen. 

4, The treaty of 1803 with the French republic. 

5. The treaty of Spain of 1819, acquiring all rights 
of Spain'to land north of 42 degrees beyond the 
Rocky mountains. : 

6. The Nootka Sound contest between England 
and Spain. 

7. The treaty of Utrecht between France and 
England, settling boundaries—this settlement becom- 
ing ours, as the successor of France in that part of 
her dominions. 3 

8. The-treaty of Ghent, restoring Astoria to the 
United States as American property. ` 

That we wêre once in possession is equally 
as. clear, -he thought. he had shown,. as our 
title: “And it is almost as clear that we aie now dis. 
possessed. Indeed, oné of the issues in the late can- 
vass' was the re-ocoupation or re-possession of Ore- 


gon. That we became dispossessed is altogether 
attributable to our indifference. Whilst we have 
been doing nothing, England has done everything. 
Whilst the American settler has had to mope along 
at the rate of twenty miles a day, without roads and 
through the domain of the most savage Indians, 
England, through her ships, has been landing her 
emigrants at the mouth of the Columbia; surround- 
ed by all the conveniences of life. 

Once dispossessed, thé, question arises, how can 
we again get possession? Of course, he meant with- 
out war. Forcible possession ean, he would. say 
must be, resorted to where all other means fail. It 
is ajust measure—just to the American settler in 
Oregon, just to our own interests and our own honor. 

There may be those ‘who may think that, before 
the passage of such a bill, the year’s notice of our 
wish to annul and abrogate the treaty of joint occu- 
pation ought to be. given. 
visions of this article, Great Britain can extend the 
jurisdiction of her laws over her citizens, can even 
arrest and punish our citizens under that jurisdic- 
tion, can we not, under the same provisions, extend 
to our citizens our own protection—treat them as 
American people treading American soil? If we 
have this right, then comes up the expediency of 
the measure under the supposition that this attempt 
at double jurisdiction would soon bring about a 
collision between British and American authorities. 
But “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Be- 
cause a foreign power has usurped jurisdiction over 
our country, this is no reason why we should ‘fear 
and tremble” in anticipation of any collision among 
the authorities. Butif this collision does ensue, it 
will only show the more urgent necessity of abro- 
gating that article, which has been so often and so 
fruitlessly attempted. 

But the abrogation has always been hindered by 
some negotiation. And when; sir, will there not 
be, judging the future by the past, some negotiation 
pending on this matter? Never, so long as things 
remain in their present condition—whilst England 
has everything and we nothing—so long as British 
laws and British arms rule the country. He looked 
at this negotiation as all tantalization—something 
that never is, but always is to be; mere British le- 
gerdemain to swindle us out of the country. He was 
for the abrogation of that article now, and should be 
ready to vote for it at any time, whether before or 
after the passage of this bill. The sooner we do it 
the better for our interest and our honor. 

Butit is argued that England would consider a 
notice of this abrogation—would consider a compli- 
ance with the provisions of one of our treaties— 
equivalent to a declaration of war. If she would 
consider it so now, when would she consider it any 
less? Would it be when there was no negotiation 
roe or in contemplation? When is this to be? 

c predicted never, until we beldly asserted our 
rights and gave the notice. Others say war will 
certainly grow out of it, and we are in no prepara- 
tion for it. But are we not as well prepared as 
Great Britain, who has everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain? War with us would but be a signal 
for the loss of Canada. The star-spangled banner 
would wave in triumph over Abraham’s heights, 
and shouts of victory ring over the graves of Wolf 
and Montgomery. There would be no stopping to 
organize armies.on this side; but, at the first signal 
of war, our indignant citizens would pour upon 
Canada from Maine to. Michigan, and overrun the 
country like atornado. The Canadians themselves, 
half ripe for a revolt, would welcome us the moment 
they would feel safein so doing. And Great Brit- 
ain knows this. No, no; much as this nation of 
hypocrites wants Oregon, she would not go to war 
with us for it. She knows us too well. She knows 
the soreness of feeling along our whole frontier en- 
gendered, during the late Canadian troubles, by the 
burning of the Caroline, the murder of Durfee, and 
the capture of Grogan. From some nations she 
would take it at all hazards. In the ostentation of 
her humanity, she could find some excuse for taking it 
from a weak nation. Under pretence of christianizing 
the world, she is robbing every feeble nation of its 
territory. Whilst pretending to convert the Chinese, 
she makes a market for her opium; whilst profess- 
ing to desire the abolition of slavery, she but steals 
our southern slaves. to. use in Canada to bind still 
tighter the manacles of her white subjects. Under 
the guise of philanthropy she strives to enslave the 
world. This nation will endeavor to rob us of Ore- 
gon, but not by war. Diplomacy is her game. She 
who had the impudence to demand the joint naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi with us—that we should re- 


But if, under the pro- . 


cognise the Indians as independent powers—and 
that we acknowledge her right to seareh our ves- 
sels,—will not hesitate to demand anything, how- 
ever unjust, whenever her avarice or ambition 
prompts her. She claims the whole of Oregon; but 
only demands all torth of the Columbia, providing 
she can have the joint navigation of that river with 
us. If she ought to have any, she ought to have the 
whole. Her title to the whole territory is as good 
as it is to one single inch between 42 degrees and 54 
degrees 40 minutes. She is willing, however, as a 
matter of compromise, to give us a small territory in 
the angle of Fuca’s strait and the Pacific coast. 
Indeed, when worst comes to worst, I think she will 
compromise everything for a joint possession of the 
Columbia river and the straits of Fuca. She who, 
in her designs to monopolize the commerce of the 
world, and to dictate terms to every nation, knows 
how to value St. Helena, Malta, and Gibraltar, also 
knows the value of the only river of commercial im- 
portance emptying into the Pacific north of Cape 
Horn. Great Britain got the Indias by setting 
out with two small trading posts alone. 
Give her these two points, and the cross 
of St. George would float in triumph over every island 
in the Pacific. It is not so much a few acres of land 
that Great Britain wants, as it is a monopoly of the 
furs of the northwest, the. pearls and gold of Pa- 
nama and Choco, minerals of Peru, hides of Cali- 
fornia, the whale fisheries, and, in fine, the whole 
trade of China, the Pacific islands, and the western 
shore of Mexico and Central America. Our pres- 
ent joint Jezisdiction is satisfactory enough to, Great 
Britain, because, in our indifference, it is the 
same as if it wasall in her hands; and, under, , our 
fur trade with Canton has been almost entirely cut 
off since 1818. : oe 

We have lately made a treaty with the Chinese 
powers, and this isa matter of congratulation with 
all those who know anything of it. But how 
contingent would be its advantages (great as they 
are said to be) if Great Britain, now „possessing the 
sovereignty of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land, claiming that of the Sandwich Islands, and 
aiming at that of China, should get possession of 
the ports of Oregon! The whole Pacific coast would 
soon be under tribute to her. 

Indeed, she already boasts that her navy, scattered 
over the whole world, is always at home—is always 
in her own ports. e 

We are hearing much of annexation, and shall 
probably hear more of it. And, whilst our 
nation is agitated from its centre to its extremities 
upon this subject, should it not teach us one impor- 
tant lesson—to cede away no more American soil? 
Supposing Mr. Clay’s proposition had been aec- 
eepted, and we had ceded away to Great Britain 
all of our Oregon territory north of 49°, would he 
not be under the same obligation to reannex it that 
we are to reannex Texas? And would the Amer- 
ican settlers there ever rest contented until they 
were placed back under their original rights and juris- 
diction? Those who know American patriotism 
ean best judge of this matter. And, whilst we have 
so much to say about the importance of oar obtain- 
ing full command of the Gulf of Mexico, should we 
not be alarmed at the prospect of our Josing all our 

ossessions on the Pacific? He was for Texas, but 

e was for Oregon too. He was for extending the 
area. of freedom, and. he believed now was the 
“golden hour.” His colleague [Mr. Dovexass]} 
had told the House that he was for an ocean-bound 
republic. He agreed with him. But his colleague 
did not present the contrast. Weare for an ocean- 
bound, instead of a British-bound republic. 

Mr. W. said, many of this body would live to 
hear the sound from the Speaker’s chair, “the gen- 
tleman from Texas.” He wanted. them also to hear 
“the gentleman from Oregon.” He would even go 
further, and have “the gentleman from Nova Scotia,” 
“the gentleman-from Canada,” “the gentleman from 
Cuba,” “the gentleman from Mexico,” ay, even 
“the gentleman from Patagonia.” He did not be- 
lieve. the God of Heaven, when he crowned the 
American arms with success, designed that the ori- 
ginal States should be the only abode of liberty on 
earth. On the contrary, he only designed them as 
the great centre from which civilization, religion, 
and liberty should radiate and radiate until the 
whole continent should bask in their blessings. 

Great Britain is satisfied with things as they are 
in Oregon. She is doing well under the treaty of 
joint occupation; and if she keeps on her present 

rogress, and we in ours, (jf that can be called 


“progress which goes backwards,) in less than ten, 
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inent point, and wé shall not have men enough ac- 
knowledging our allegiance to hold the Offices; 
which certainly would be an anomaly. Hence he 
was for giving the notice, and letting Great Britain 
understarid, in. the language of President Monroe, 
that “the American continents are not henceforth to 
be considered as subjects for colonization for any 
uropean power.” : 

There are those, however, who contend that the 
giving this notice must be attended with -a’vast ex- 
pense, since we must prepare to take possessiag 
forcibly ifwe cannot get it peaceably, We must 
transport troops and the munitions of war around 
Cape Horn, or over the Rocky mountains. They 
prefer to wait, and contend that soon there will be 
American settlers enough there to defend the coun- 
try. Under this view of the case, what objection 
can there be to this bill, which proposes to do ex- 
actly by American citizens as Great Britain is 
already doing by hers under the treaty of joint occu- 
pation, viz: to encourage people togo there and to 
protect them after they are there. 

Mr. W. feared, judging the future by the past, that, 
if we waited for the year’s notice of our wish to abro- 
gate the article of joint occupancy in the treaty of 
1827, to be given before we passed the bill, we never 
should pass it. The ery had generally been raised, 
when a bill of this nature came up, that we must 
first give the notice. But the men thus contending 
raise the cry of “war with England will be the 
consequenée,” and will not vote for. giving the no- 
tice; and so the bill goes by, session , after session, 
whilst our settlers are crying for protection and 
Great Britain: is robbing the country of its best tim- 
ber and furs, and establishing a’ military post at 
every eligible point for the coumry’s defence from 
American troops. The course of these men is like 
that of the justice before whom was brought a suit 
of “trespass on the case” by a man who had been 
greatly wronged. The judge decided that “an ac- 
tion for trespass on thé case would not lie.” So 
the complainant brought an action for “trespass.” 
Whereupon the justice decided that “the first action 
was a bar to the second.” It is. is in this way, sir, 
that we have been “bar”-ed out of this bill for years. 
Since the treaty of joint occupation, the difficulty of 
our making a treaty with Great Britain has greatly 
increased from the great inequality of power and 
settlements in Oregon. Since the union of the 
Northwest Fur company and the Hudson's Bay 
company, the British have had united control of the 
whole country.. What more can they have? 

‘The least that men can do who believe in our title 
in Oregon is to protect our settlers from the Indians 
on their route, so that our settlements may, if possi- 
ble, keep pace with those of Great Britain, and 
havea real instead of a nominal joint occupation. 
There are thousands upon thousands willing to run 
their risks in Oregon if government will only secure 
them a safe passage beyond the South Pass, the 
Thermopyle of the West. He understood there 
were a thousand emigrants already enrolled to set 
out from- Independence (Mo.) in the spring: He 
read what Lt. Pysmont said of Fort Laramie, which 
is 320 miles from the Pass, and 520 from the junc- 
tion of the Platte and the Missouri. 


“If it is in contemplation to es open the communica- 
tions with Oregon Territory, a show of military force in 
this country is absolutely necessary, and a combination of 
advantages renders the neighborhood of Fort Laramie the 
most suitable place, on the line of tho Platte, for the estab- 
lishment of a military post. It is connected with the mouth 
of the Platte and the Upper Missouri by excellent roads, 
which are in frequent.use, and would not in any way inter- 
fere with the range of the buffalo, on which the neighbor. 
ing Indians mainly depend for sapport. It would render 
any posts on the Lower Platte unnecessary; the ordinary 
communication between it and the Missouri heing sufficient 
to control the intermediate Indians. It would operate effectu- 
ally to prevent any such coalitions as are now formed 
among the Gros Ventres, Sioux, Cheyenne, and other 
Indians, and would keep the Oregon road through the val- 
ley of the Sweet Water and the South Pass of the moun- 
tains constantly open. Aglance at the map which accom- 
anies this report, will show that it lies at the foot of a bro- 
ken and mountainous region, along which, by the estab- 
lishment of small posts, in the neighborhood of St. Vrain’s 
fort, on the south fork of the Platte, and Bent’s fort, on the 
Arkansas, a line of communication would be formed, by 
good wagon roads, with our southern military posts, which 
would entirely. command the mountain passes, hold some of 
the most troublesome tribes in check, and protect and facil- 
itate our intercourse with the neighboring Spanish settle- 
ments.. The valleys of the rivers on which they would be 
situated are fertile; the country, which supports immense 
herds of buffalo, is admirably adapted to grazing, and herds 
of cattle might be maintained by the posts, or obtained 
from the Spanish country, which already supplies a portion 
of their provisions to the trading posts mentioned above.” 


Now the British have wormed themselves so far 


years she will have manned a fort at every prom- 


- will itbe time for us to calculate its value. 
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into the heart of the Oregon country as to havea 
fort within 250 miles of this pass, called Fort Hall, 
Who knows how long it will be before they will 


| Claim the pass itself, as the circle of British en- 


croachments is continually enlarging? And when 
once there, in command of this little gap of 120 feet 
blocking up what nature designed as the central 
highway of the world, who can predict the vast 
amount of blood and treasure that it will take to diš- 
lodge her? Beyond Fort Hall, at ‘a suitable dis- 
tance, is Fort Nez Perces, then Fort Vancouver, 
and then Fort George, making a chain. of four forts 
in a Jine from the pass to the Columbia, to say noth- 
ing of nineteen others, ostensibly manned to protect 
British traders and emigrants from the Indians. But, 
in case of a sudden outbreak, what would be the ef- 
fect of these military establishments? . 
Again: in going to the pass, our settlers must en- 
counter many tribes of Indians, such as the Paw- 
nees, the Sioux, the Crows, Black Foot, Flatheads, 
&c., all within the reach of annuities; and it is well 
known that the British and Indians are always al- 
lies. They may be now at peace with the United 
States; but their thievish and brutal propensities, 
and their treachery, are well known. If our gov- 
ernment had a fort to protect them ou their assage 
from the Indians, and, after their arrival, had two or 
three forts to protect them from the encroachments 
of the British and the Indians, their lot would still 
be hard enough. Twenty-five hundred miles is no 
easy journcy, to say nothing of the time lost in 
waiting at Independence, Missouri, until a sufficient 
number has collected to make up a safe caravan, to 
undertake so hazardous a task, and overawe the In- 
dians. Only think of it: men, women, and chil- 
dren, forsaking their homes, bidding farewell to 
all the endearments of society, setting out on a 
journey of over two thousand miles, upon a route 
where they have to make their own roads construct 
their own bridges, hew out their own oats, and 
kill their own meat; and undergoing every diversi- 
ty of pain from agues, chills, sprains and bruises; 
where twenty miles is an average day’s travel, 
exposed to cvery variety of weather, and the 
naked earth their only resting-place! In sick- 
ness they have no physician; in death there is 
no one to perform the last sad offices. Their bodies 
are buried by the wayside, to be exhumed and de- 
filed by the Indians, or devoured by the wolves. 
But yet there are dauntless spirits who will brave 
all this, and government ought to encourage them. 

He knew there were those who say that these 
emigrants go to Oregon in view of all these conse- 
quences, and they need not go unless at their own 
option; there is no compulsory process served 
upon them. True, sir; and there is no obligation 
on the part of our merchants to send their goods to 
sea. ‘They know the dangers of the coast, and the 
dangers of the storm; but yet, sir, we are continu- 
ally constructing buoys, beacons, light-houses and 
harbors, for their protection. True, sir, and there 
is no compulsory process to force the sailor on a 
voyage to sea. He knows there are pirates, and 
runs his own risk; but yet we have our ships of 
war in every direction for his benefit. 

There is an extent of country beyond the Rocky 
mountains 850 miles long and 550 miles wide, cov- 
ering 500,000 square miles, or 300,000,000 of acres. 

Some gentlemen opposed to the passage of this, or 
any bill of a similar import, assign asa reason for 
their opposition that the land is worthless. It 
would be singular indeed, if, in so large a tract of 
country, some of it were not so. That it has its 
mountains, its marshes, its deserts, and its rocks, I 
will not deny. But this is no reason why Great 
Britain stuld swindle or frighten us out of the 
whole coantry. When she in a friendly manner 
asks us for Oregon, or attempts. to purchase it, thien 

ut, 
when sh2 attempts to cheat us out of it by negotia- 
tion, or drive us by her threats, “he who dallies is 
a.dastard, and he who doubts is damned.” And of 
all places on earth this House ought to be the last 
where such “coward guilt and pallid fear” should be 
manifested. But, because the land is now waste and 

oor, it dos not follow that fit will not eventually 
be reclaimed, enriched and: inhabited. The most 
rocky, sterile and mountainous portions of the old 
States are populated, and the same will eventually 
happen with the new States. Indeed, the best lands 
are not always taken up first, on. the principle, I 
I suppose, that there is no accounting for 
tastes. A few years since; I found a man in the 


Rock river valley in Illinois, clearing up a rough 


piece of timber land, and trying to make a farm of 


it, when close by there. was the most duxuriant 
prairie, all cleared by the hand of nature, that would 
make one of the most valuable farms. in our State. 
I asked why he had made.such. a, preference, He. 
replied that he had two reasons: ‘Ist, he wanted to 
bring up his children:to. work for a living: 2d, he 
wanted the country settled, and so had: left the beat 
farm for some lazy man. 7 : 

But in contradiction of all stories about the steril- 
ity of the Oregon country, persons from per- 
sonal observation report that. for picturesque beau- 
ty, exuberant fertility, and salubrity. of climate, 
no region of earth of equal extent Surpasses 
the vales and table lands of` Oregon.: . There 
the cattle graze all winter; and it must eventually 
be a very important. country” for its trade in hides, 
beef, tallow, &e. Pine and fir trees on the Colum- 
bia grow to the enormous size of forty to. fifty 
feet in circumference, and three hundred to. three. 
hundred and fifty feet in height—it being sometimes. 
one hundred and fifty feet to the branches. Al- 
though rather bad for corn, (not worse, however, 
than many parts of New Hampshire and Vermont,) 
yet it is well calculated for wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, apples, potatoes, and all roots cultivated in 
the United States. Rock salt, similar to that found 
in the Andes, is found in some parts; and who can 
say what minerals exist in the numerous chains of 
mountains? We know that gold has been found as 
high up as the 36th degree of latitude. So much for 
its intrinsic, value. Of its commercial importance. 
he had already spoken. The central highway 
of the world must, some day, pass over its bo- 
som; and a railroad from St. Louis to the mouth 
ofthe Columbia, meeting there a line of steamboats, 
is not so far distant as might at first be imagin- 
ed. ‘There is danger of our losing this coun- 
try. We have only a nominal possession now; 
but yet there are American citizens willing to go 
there, and go, too, with a determination to own no 
allegiance but that of this country. Shall we se~ 
cure them American rights when treading American 
soil? Shall we deny them our laws—ay, sir, our: 
flag? Our action on this bill will say. 

‘There are those who, on all questions of policy: in 
relation to the new States or Territories, are actuated 
by the narrowly-contracted notion that. whatever 
benefits them tends so much to depopulate the old | 
States. Is this so? Has either. the emigration ot 
our fathers, or the emigration of the present day, 
injured in the least either France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland?, It has yet. to appear. 
You may turn the tide of emigration, but you can- 
not stop iti Ifthe adventurous frontiersman cannot 
ge to Oregon, he will go somewhere else;he will not 

e crowded; he will not allow his game to be fright- - 
ened by the crack of his neighbor’s rifle, nor the bark 
of his dog. He had a friend who lived in Ohio, 
as long ago as it was on the extreme frontier... He 
had been moving and moving away from the inroads 
of society until he had reached’ the banks of the 
Mississippi, and he was then about to move again. 
He asked him his reason. He said it was the dyin: 
advice of his father “to keep twenty miles beyon 
law and calomel; and a doctor and ‘a lawyer were 
within fifteen miles, and he thought it time to go.” 
Another of these adventurers said, no gentleman 
would live in a community after his wife could not 
invite every person within five miles for fear her 
log cabin would not contain them. There is a class 
of men who will be continually on the outskirts of 
civilized society.. It is in vain for us to seek the 
reason. As well may we ask why the water-fowl, 
hatched on land away from its'species, will reach 
its element or die. We may ‘as well call it instinct, 
and letitgo. Aside from the eccentric characters 
above alluded to, the young men from the old States 
are continually seeking out new fields for the de- 
velopment of their talents. Their industry and en- 
terprise make them explore every part of ihe world. 
In many parts it is considered discreditable for a 
young man to settle down under the nose of his 
parents, as showing a lack of manly perseverance; 
and, with some, the further off they get the prouder 
they themselves feel, and the prouder their parents 
feel for them. Some years ago, in almost the last ; 
place in New Hampshire, where: snow capped the 
circumambient mountains the year round, and 
where the chief product was granite, (and that was 
so plenty it cola: not be given-away,) he occupied 
the same desk in a country. school-house with a 
couple of young lads whose mothers had taken: dc- 
casion to slur him -for a want of ‘enterprise in not 
having gone further than Hlinois. - In looking’. up 
these Jgds, he found one-taking an active part 1a, 
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meeting got up in the Wallamette settlement in Ore- 
gon, to petition Congress for the passage of some 
such bili as that now before us. The other is settled 
m Mexico, ayd is taking an active part in the revo- 
lution against Santa Anna. Sir, we cannot stop the 
roving spirit of our young men, nor should we if we 
could. They will not settle down, and especially 
those from a Yankee stock, until they have first 
looked around; and he wished them, and in- 
vited them, to take a look at Oregon (as the 
merchants have it) before they purchase else- 
where. And he wanted the government to 
guaranty to them that they should not lose their 
lives nor their scalps in getting there, and should 
not be claimed as British subjects. But he ought 
here to allude to another class of our western pio- 
neers. He alluded to the religious missionaries, 
who are always ahead, paving the way for civiliza- 
tion, overcoming the prejudices of the savage, and 
instilling into his bosom the principles of christiani- 
ty. Who has ever moved so far beyond the reach 
of organized governments that he has not found a 
Methodist minister preceding him? He was wil- 
ling that the oldest settlers of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Texas, California, or Oregon should answer this 
question. Indeed, the first, and now the most im- 
portant settlement in Oregon, that on the Walla- 
mette, originated with a colony of Methodists from 
Boston. He wasnot denying to other denomina- 
tions due credit in speeding the march of civilization 
They had each and every one done good service. 
But he spoke of the Methodist, because we are sure 
to find him threading the wilderness in advance 
of all settlements, whether we do others or not. 
Sir, the tide of emigration has set strongly towards 
Oregon. 'Though the route is a perilous one; though, 
from exposure to every inclemency of the weather, 
they are liable to every disease, yet emigrants are 
continually wending their way to Independence, and 
tarrying until enough for an emigrating party comes 
up. It cannot be possible that these thousands of 
our citizens on our own soil are to be abandoned to 
the merciless savage, or given up to the British gov- 
ernment as adopted British citizens. Never will 
there be a more propitious time for our action than 
the present. Each hour’s delay strenghtens the Bri- 
tish power, and weakens ours, if we can be said to 
have any there. Now, then, is the time for action— 
now the time to pass this bill. War there will be 
none; Lord Brougham thinks it better to cede away 
whole territories rather than provoke a war with 
America. What Great Britain cannot get -from 
us by negotiation, she will not undertake by 


war. In all her negotiations with the United 
States she been remarkably successful. In 
war, the case has been reversed. A bill of 


this kind will show to her that we appreciate 
the value of Oregon, and that we are determined 
to protect our settlers there. If we, then, rescind 
the article of joint occupancy, it will convince her 
that we mean to enforce our claim. She will then 
be alittle more modest in her negotiation, and the 
matter be amicably adjusted, if thus adjusted it ever 
can be. We want no more child’s play about this 
matter. The period has arrived when our rights 
should either be enforced or abandoned. Abandon- 
ed? No, never, whilst our bosoms are fired by the 
least spark of patriotism. When we consent to let 
any more of our territory go to Great Britain, let 
us consent to have all go. We want no more com- 
promises of American -soil—no more dismember- 
ments of our country. The spirit of philanthropy 
tells us to enlarge, but not to diminish, in the least, 
the area of freedom. Oregon being all ours, now is 
the golden hour for possessing it. And, whilst we 
are struggling to possess what our fathers wrong- 
fully ceded away in 1819, now that we see that the 
Briarian arms of England are extended to possess 
all of Oregon, our action ought to be so decisive 
that our posterity cannot hereafter rise up and say 


ee we lost Oregon by our indifference and neg- 
ect. ; : 


‘Nore.—The distance in a direct line from Lake Michigan 
tothe mouth of the Columbia river on the Pacific, is two 
thousand one hundred and sixty miles—making from New 
York to the. Pacific three thousand miles in a straight line— 
and can be performed in eightdays. From Columbia river 
to the Sandwich Islands is two thousand one hundred miles; 

_ Making from New York to the Sandwich’ islands five 
thousand one hundred miles. From the Columbia 
river. to Japan is. five thousand six hundred miles; 
making from New-York to Japan eight thousand six 
hundred miles. From Columbia river to Amoy, in 
. China, (the port. nearest to the tea and silk” pro- 
vinces,)is. six thousand two hundred miles; making from 
New York to. Amey only nine- thousand two hundred 
miles; which, with a railroad to the Pacific, and thence to 


China by steamers, can he performed in thirty days, being 
now a sailing distance of nearly seventeen thousand miles, 
and requiring from one hundred to one hundred fifty-days 
for its performance. 


SPEECH MR. KENNEDY, 
OF INDIANA. 
In the House of Representatives, February 1, 1245— 
On the Oregon bill. 

Mr. Cusigman: You see, by the minute hand of 
the clock, that the iron rule of this house has left 
me a few minutes only to express my views on this 
question; and T shall, therefore, without any circum- 
locution, proceed to the subject under consideration. 

Oregon is ours. This no man, friend or foe, can 
gainsay or dispute. Why, then, are we not in the 
peaceable possession of a country admitted to be 
ours by all? 

By the treaty of September 6th, 1827, we gave 
the government of England joint occupancy of Ore- 
gon with ourselves, until notice was given her by 
this government of a desire, on our part, that it 
should terminate. What has the British govern- 
ment done under that treaty? Has she not extended 
her laws over that country, and given protection to 
her citizens ftesiding there? What does this bill 
propose to do? Nothing more than to imitate her, 
and extend the same protection. to our own citizens 
residing there! And are we to be told that that we 
are endangering the peace of the country, and pro- 
voking a war with England, by claiming the same 
rights and privileges which she enjoys? Sir, a 
quarrel with England is not a necessary consequence 
of thus acting. We are only doing for our citizens 
what she has already done for hers. Let her make 
itacause of quarrel, if she choose so todo. If 
she does, I hope she will be able, as I assure you 
we are willing, to abide the consequences! I repeat 
that Oregon is ours: so the gentlemen on the other 
side admit. But, says the gentleman from Boston, 
argument is necessary, not to convince our own 

eople, but Lord Aberdeen and the British ministry. 
Who cares whether they are satisfied or not? I 
know | do not. Are we to take the trouble to mark 
out the red lines, drawn on the map of North Amer- 
ica to cheat us with, to gratify those who sur- 
reptitiously placed them there? No, sir, we will not 
give ourselves the trouble. Oregon is indisputabl 
ours from 42 degs. to 54 degs. 40 minutes nort 
latitude. Itis right that we should occupy it; and 
are we to be detered from asserting our rights by 
the growl of the British lion? If we are, we act as 
cowards, and deserve, as we will receive, the scorn 
and condemnation of an honest and patriotic con- 
stituency. 

Not long ago Mexico threatened us with war if 
we entered into a negotiation for the reannexation of 
Texas. What business was that of hers? None; 
and this House told her so. Then gentlemen had 
no fears of doing what it was their duty to do, be- 
cause we were threatened with war. But with 
some gentlemen this is a horse of another color. It 
seems, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Wiyxrurop,] that we will subject ourselves to 
the ire of a government that can do us more harm 
than any other on the globe. Admit it: and shall 
this make us quail from the performance of those 
duties necessary to secure our rights? If we. must 
have a rupture with any foreign power in conse- 
quence of their jealousy of our growing power, or 
attempts on their part to interfere with our affairs, I 
am for plucking the beard of the strongest of them 


all, Let us begin the melee by whipping the bully 
first. 


Sir, I desire no war; peace is our forte; under its 
benign influence our glorious institutions will grow 
and ripen until its rich fruit will be enjoyed by all- 
mankind. But the way to preserve peace is to let 
the world know that we will boldly -and -fearlessly 
maintain our rights, let the. consequences be what 
they may. We should not turn aside from the 
pathway of. our duty for fear of a war with any, or 
all, of the crowned h2ads in Christendom, whose 
thrones will yet crumble under the scorching rays 
of the sun of liberty. . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts complains 
that there are persons in this country, if not in this 
House, who have a constitutional hatred of Eng- 
land. And why, letme ask, should it not be so? 
Has she not been engaged for the last century in 
rearing up an altar upon which every young Ameri- 
can might well swear eternal hatred to her tyranny? 
Did she not, when these colonies were in their help- 
less infancy, send out her emissaries to spy out the 
fat of the land, in order that she might, by taxation, 


oe? it into the granaries of her stall-fed nobility? 
id she not, when she descried in the busy 
colonists of our neglected country the germs 
of a powerful nation, attempt to strangle 
the young Hercules in his cradle? To this end, did 
she not ally herself with, and arm the hell-hounds 
of our primeval forests against us, and pay them 
for their work of blood, by giving a price in gold 
for each gory scalp-lock of an American citizen, no 
matter whether it were torn from the head of the 
warrior, the lovely female, or the helpless infant; 
Did she not in the last war repeat these deeds of 
blood? Ay, and it has deeply tarnished the original 
brightness of her national escutcheon. And finally, 
did she not, by her licentious soldiers, desecrate a 
monument erected in the front of your Capitol to 
perpetuate the noble needs of the American sailors! 
Nor has the unjust conduct of England and her citi- 
zens towards us been confined to times of war alone. 
Is not her corrupted press continually slandering 
and libeling the American character and institutions, 
aided by a horde of wandering scribblers, whose 
heads do not contain a thimble full of brains? Sir, I 
will not exactly say I bave a constitutional hatred of 
England, but Í will leave it to the House and country 
to judge how much I love her.. May I not, in turn, 
regret the presence on this floor of persons who seem 
to have a constitutional love for England which is 
too strong for their patriotism as American citizens, 
much less as American statesmen? Have we not 
been compelled to listen to long extracts from speeches 
of the members of the British Parliament, fulmina- 
ted against our inordinate ambition, (as they are 
pleased to call it,) and quoted here to prove that we 
are in the wrong and that England is in the right? 
Sir, I can listen with calmness, if not with pleasure, 
o the arguments urged by a British statesman to 
show that his country isin the right, even when I 
know the contrary to be the truth; but: I confess | 
cannot listen with patience toan American states- 
man quoting British authority to prove America in 
the wrong; and such conduct, to my mind, evincesa - 
constitutional hatred, rather than love, of his own 
country. Over zeal in behalf of one’s country, wheth- 
er right or wrong, may be excused, because It springs 
from an inmate love of one’s native land; but an over 
zeal for the interest of the natural and inveterate en- 
emy of the land of one’s birth can only spring from the 
heart of a tyrant, capable of the blackest deeds of 
treachery. 

Mr. Irskine, who has been. so frequently quoted 
here, looking down the vista of time with the eye of 
a sagacious and far-seeing statesman, saw the rising 
greatness of America, and correctly did he prophesy 
coming events; but he only saw the commencement 
of that tide of emigration and empire which then 
had started westward. It has grown into a resistless 
wave; and having overspread the great Mississippi ` 
valley, is now flowing up to the snow capped summits 
of the Rocky mountains, from thence to spread over 
the immense valley of the Columbia .to the Pacific 
ocean. Nor will it stop there; dividing its force, it 
will extend along the shores of the Pacific until it 
includes the entire American continent, from Beh= 
ring’s Straits to Cape Horn. This, sir, is our great 
and glorious destiny! It is written on the map of 
the world, by the finger of God. If we prove true 
to ourselves, the tree of liberty, planted by our fa~ 
thers, and watered with their blood, will take 
deep root in our soil and spread until all the 
human family who choose to cast their des- 
tiny on this continent may repose amid peace 
and plenty under its ample boughs. ‘Then, and 
not till then, may we expect to see ushered in 
the political and religious millenium. And shall we 
cease to be ourselves, and refuse to hasten the acme 
of our country’s glory, because we are threatened 
with war by a jealous and envious foreign power? 
If they must have war, let it come! We will console 
ourselves for some of its horrors with the reflection 
that we war in defence of our rights, and that its. 
stern realities will develop some of the noblest traits 
ofthe human character, encouraging a bold, manly, 
and chivalrous kearing, and destroying the sordid 
spirit ofa mercenary age. f 

Butare we in danger of. a war? We certainly 
give no occasion for one by the passage of this bill; 
but if England possesses the power to crush us, ‘she 
will unquestionably use it, with or without a cause. 
She has long been striving, might and main, to em- 
barrass and destroy our government. She would 
glory in our downfall, because she fears that the ex- 
ample of our institutions may inspire her down- 
trodden poor with the spirit of freedom; and because 
she sees, with an envious eye, that we are her rival 
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in commerce and in'gréatness. Even now our prod- 
ucts and manufactures are crowding hers out of the 
ports ofthe Old “World. She has adopted various. 
plans of policy to- effect her object. She has at- 
tempted—with what success still remains to. be 
seen-—to form a league of nations against us; a kind 
of unholy alliance. How long has it been since the 
quintuple treaty was made, by which she was uni- 
ting allthe great powers of Europe to embarrass 
and destroy American commerce, and make her in 
Jact, what she has arrogantly claimed to be, mistress 
of the seas? She has also ‘attempted to throw do- 
mestic dissensions amongst: us, hoping to destroy 
the compromises of the constitution, and to dissolve 
the Union. And see how artfully the work was ap- 
proached! Slavery was to be the weapon-—Mason 
and Dixon’s line the point of division. She filled the 
colonies with slaves. These she must getrid of be- 
fore she would be credited for her profound philan- 
thropy; whereupon she levies a tax upon her home 
industry ini orderto buy up her colonial slaves. This 
done, she sets up a great claim to philanthropy, 
God save the mark!. “And whilst she was with her 
golden key unlocking the fetters of one slave in the 

est, she was riveting manacles upon one hundred 
slaves in the East Indies, and making paupers of 
thousands of her own citizens. How contemptible 
is her complaint of human bondage! Let her raise 
her own laboring millions from the depths of pov- 
erty and wretchedness which England’s policy has 
produced, and let her remove her Sron hed. from the 
neck of Ireland, and- other countries, before she 
claims:to censure others, or to feel aught like sym- 
pathy for human suffering, England feeling sym- 
pathy for human suffering ! T lendunce that gov- 
ernment as an unfeeling, heartless, soulless oli- 
garchy, which, after tearing the sinews, and grind- 
ing between the iron teeth of her power her own 
laboring millions, now craves to fill her voracious 
maw. with the sweat and blood of all nations! 

To thisend she has long sought to excite the 
prejudices of the northern people of our own 
country against the domestic institutions of the 
South, in order to separate the free from the 
slave States, destroy the Union, and teave the land 
to groan under the curse of domestic violence and 
bloodshed. And sorry am I to see that there are in 
this country, and in this House, men lending them- 
selves as willing instruments to this hellish purpose, 
Shade of Washington! are your departing anathe- 
mas against the recreant American who should at- 
tempt to excité sectional and geographical divisions 
in this glorious Union to be of no avail? 

But suppose England accomplishes her object, 
and the Union is divided: will she then favor the 
North rather than the South? No, sir: it is not her 
interest to do so, and interest is the star which guides 
her course in all things. The North is her rival in 
manufactures, and will therefore buy none of hers, 
but willinterfere with the market elsewhere; while 
the South, being a planting rather than a manufac- 
turing country, can furnish her. the raw material, 
and in exchange receive her articles of manufacture. 
And, I doubt not, when this state of things existed, 
that her sympathy for the black laborer would be- 
come as cold as it has been for the white for the 
last three centuries; and that she would then be- 
come the owner of the black slaves, as she now is 
of white. 

Knowing, as 1 do, the craving, avaricious dispo- 
sition of England, with all the facts I have men- 
tioned, and many more, staring me m the face, I 
shall forever protest against. making a single sacri- 
fice on her account, or of giving her the slightest 
foothold upon American soil. 

[Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, and the debate 
closed.} 


nificent domain filling up the grand outline of-a ter- 
ritory intended for the possession and destiny of the 
American race—an outline drawn by the hand of 
the Creator himself, in deserts and mountains, 
around the southwestern border of this continent. 
Sir, a momentary glance at the map of North 
America demonstrates the nationality of this ques- 
tion. Texas skirts the Gulf of Mexico hundreds of 
miles, spreads into the interior along the boundaries 
of our own country thousands of. miles more, 
stretching north to a latitude beyond the queen city 
of the Mississippi, retreating far in the rear of the 
Indian nations collected upon our western borders, 
and extending to the verge of the southern pass of 
the Rocky mountains—that pass which opens to us 
the distant domain of Oregon and the shores of the 
Pacific. It embraces an area quintuple in size the 
empire ‘State of the Union. It is washed, and 
drained, and fertilized, by the great streams which 
pour their tributary waters into the bosom of the 
“mighty father of floods.” Rich and prolific, is the 
language of geography, in the productions of 
the most fertile soil of all climes, from the frozen 
North to the burning South, and in tropical sta- 
ples surpassing the most favored regions of the 
earth. Sir, are we not all of us—the. North; the 
South, the East, and the West—equally and to- 
gether interested in advancing o? noble race, our 
social and political system, our laws, our institutions 
over this territory not only thus conterminous with 
our own, but nowa dismembered portion of that 
great valley which reaches from the lakes and the 
Alleghanics to the Rocky mountains and the deserts 
of Mexico?—a valley embracing an area of one mil- 
lion and a half of square miles, and containing an 
extent of navigable rivers unsurpassed in quadruple 
the same surface on the globe, proclaiming in char- 
acters impressed in creation itself, that here, upon 
this continent of North America, is the destined seat 
of power upon earth. And why withhold a partici- 
pation in our blessings, from our own kindred in 
blood and neighbors in residence, seeking the bene- 
fits of union with us? Sir, the constitution itself 
declares, upon its face, our duty of progression. It 
was instituted “to form a more perfect union, to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” It looks forward to an indefi- 
nite expansion of the great system, providing for 
the accession of new members ‘to. the confederacy, 
Shall we resist this noble spirit of progress, and strip 
our own posterity of their inheritance? an inherit- 
ance designed for their possession by the founders 
of the republic? Shall we repel and discard our own 
brethren who are going before us, opening the wil- 
derness, organizing our institutions, and now separ- 
ated from us only by imaginary atmospheric lines? 
Can the benign object of the constitution be pro- 
moted by such restrictions? by forcing up around us 
rival powers, instead of raising and embracing kin- 
dred friends? or by disregarding geographical fea- 
tures impressed by nature, and pertinaciously ad- 
hering to the present shrunken, deformed, zigzag 
limits? No, sir. Its foundation, like that of Chris- 
tianity, is laid upon the law of progressive improve- 
ment. Under this system, wehave seen what the 
world has no where else seen in all its past his- 
tory—liberty and law marching hand in hand; 
and as they marched forever harmonizing their 
conflicting claims. To us belong freedom of 
speech, freedom: of the press, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of es freedom of suffrage; 
the right to assemble and discuss the measures of 
government, and demand the redress of all griev- 
ances; the right to an impartial trial by jury; the 
right of personal security against searches and 
seizures unreasonable; the right of protection against 
unlawful restraint or imprisonment; the right to 
keep and bear arms; and all these principles are 
placed, by our constitutions, above the power of par- 
ty, or of faction, or even of the despotism of any 
majorities to infringe. Ours are the blessings of a 
representative democracy. It reposes on the practi- 
cal and efficient sovereignty of the people. Divided 
into separate municipal communities, each regu- 
lating exclusively its own domestic affairs, and sub- 
mitting to the government of the Union matters 
which concern the whole; each independent-in one 
sphere, and subject in another, to'a common su- 
preme—how admirably formed in this beautiful sys- 
tem, to reconcile opposing views, to decide, by 
„peaceful legislation or judicial decision, difficudties 
which, arising among rival sovereignties, would -de= 
mand for their adjustment negotiation or the sword! 


SPEECH OF MR. ELLIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, January 25, 1845— 
On the propositions for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. 

Mr. Cuainman: No question has come before the 
Congress of the Union during the present genera- 
tion, of so much importance to the welfare of our 
country, as the acquisition of Texas. 

It is altogether national in its character; and 
though the blessings its consummation will bring 
with it, may be greater in some regions of the 
United States than“in others, yet, sir, can it never 
be dwarfed down to the humble stature of a mere 
sectional measure. “It is a movement which con- 
cerns the expansion of our-institutions over a mag- 
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_ equal laws there can be no. adverse interests. 
partial, unequal, monopolizing legislation that raises. 


And why confine its fxpansion by. any limits save 
those of convenience? How: many empires -of the 
earth are now larger than. our-own) : And cannot 
our republic spread its blessings here, as far as moris. 


archy its power abroad? The-addition.of new and , 


_ adjacent regions to our dominion, instead of weak- 


ening, greatly strengthens. the bonds-of our Union. 
It augments the power against, which the Spirit of 
disunion must. contend whenever it awakes. - It 
multiplies counteracting interests, and lessens the 
danger of its influence.. Has the-voice-of disloyal- 
ty been heard from our advancin population, in 
their conquest of the wilderness? The new States 
of the confederacy equal in number the old, and are 
more than double their extent. Let me not be told 
that an_increase of territory is an increase of adverse 
interests in our country. “Under the operation of 
tis 


up a conflict of interests. The true interest of eve- 
ry living man is the true interest of the entire com- 
munity, and of the world itself. It is an ultimate 
fact, and springs from the universal harmony of 
creation. 

To the security which expansion brings with it, 
add the benefits of free and unrestricted trade within 
our borders, and the uncontrollable right of free. citi- 
zenship. Both advance, hand in hand, wherever 
the government of the Union spreads. To feel that 
throughout an extent of territory reaching on all 
sides thousands of miles, the products of industry 
and the exchanges of commerce in each section flow 
over the whole unrestrained. and unburdened; that 
a citizen of one State becomes as he goes a citizen 
of every other State, regardless of birth, business, 
or condition; that wherever he passes over the land, 
the eye of the same American eagle rests upon him 
—the same language, religion, customs, and laws 
attend him—the same ægis of government protects 
him as it protects all; to feel this, is to a preciate 
the advantages we enjoy, and to understand the im- 
perious obligations they impose to extend broader 
and broader the basis of their range. Why con- 
tract i? Or, if Texas be too large and too remote, 
why claim Oregon, still larger and more remote? 


Why disturb Great Britain in her undisguised ef- 
forts to secure it by occupancy? Or wh enlarge- 
ebraska? 


pour jurisdiction even by the addition of 
r why move at all beyond the already purchased 
lands west of the Mississippi? Indian’ nations: yet 
ownand occupy untold millions of acres of land. 
east of the Rocky mountains. Why call them 
your own? Why not rest where you now are, if 
patriotism dictates the cry of. ‘the Union as it is,” 
and not as its immortal founders intended it should 
be? Sir, away with this fettering system. Why 
wing the eagle.in his bold ascent towards the sun? 
The sky was given him. for his dominion: - Why 
strip him of his plumage, and fix him to the earth? 
Sir, you cannot, if you: would, set bounds. to 
the indomitable energy of our noble race. . Where 
has the Creator raised mountains so high that 
we cannot scale them—ay, and subdue and cul- 
tivate them?. or spread an ocean so broad 
and so deep’ that we cannot swim it, and 
whiten its bosom with our commerce? No, sir 
To arrest our peaceful and onward march would be 
treason to the cause of human liberty. Already are 
we surrounded on the North, and flanked on the 
East and the South by our great maritime and.com- 
mercial enemy. She claims to divide with us the 
western empire on the Pacific. She has anchored 
her power in the sea of the Antilles. 
demand that Texas be forever severed from us. Her 
anxiety for that event is unconcealed; and while her 
diplomacy is seeking to accomplish an object so im- 
portant to her welfare and hazardous to our own, 
we sit here gravely debating the policy of receiving 
this domain ourselves as a free gift. “And, sir, do 
we hear an argument in opposition which Lord 
Aberdeen himself would not use? And would not 
England hail our third rejection as an act of Ameri- 
can wisdom? È ni a 
Sir, great, indeed, are the considerations which 


should make us eager to secure this domain while _ 


we can. Theabsorbing struggle of the resent. age 
is for commercial supremacy. Great Britain’ and 
America are destined to contend for the mastery: 
The contest has already ‘begun. We possess now 
the monopoly of the cotton product of the world. 
We supply all nations who manufacture it; and 
for three-fourths of her consumption -of the- ta- 
-ple, England is dependent on ourselves. - It is-a 
mighty object to.-relieve herself ` of that galling 
dependence, . worse” than- colonial. : bondage; for . 


Her interests - 
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uson the accustomed supply depends the em- 
ployment of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
her capital, the sustenance and comfort of mil- 
lions of her operatives and mechanics concerned 
in the manufacture, and the prosperity of a large 
portion of her domestic trade, her foreign com- 
merce, and her interests of navigation. To throw 
off that dependence, she has long sought in vain to 
create sources of supply in India, Egypt, Brazil, all 
over the earth, where she could find a spot within the 
tropics that gave encouragement. Sir, Texas is the 
only portion of this continent (save the planting 
States of our Union) where the wants of England 
can be supplied; and, let Texas be separated from 
us, let England form, as she would form, terms of 
commercial intercourse most serviceable to her inter- 
est and most injurious to our own, thus breaking 
the fetters that now bind her in cotton vassalage to 
us, and we are driven from our formidable position. 
We must then compete with her in the markets of 
the world against all the disadvantages of superior 
wealth, power, and experience. Sir, here is the se- 
cret of the vigilance and efforts of England to defeat 
annexation. Give peace and independence to Tex- 
as, and soon will she rise into a populous and pros- 
perousempire. She has the elements of national 
greatness. Before the present generation passes 
away, she will surpass in population what New 
England or New York noware. If she becomés a 
portion of our Union, we ourselves enjoy the bene- 
fits of her augmenting trade. The North must long 
supply her manufactures, and carry on her naviga- 
tion; the West must long supply her agricultural 
and other products of consumption; and thus shall 
we monopolize a great and constantly-inicrcasing, 
commerce, which belongs by nature and position to 
ourselves, But, divided trom us by rival govern- 
ment and separate interests, these benefits mast he 
shared by the other commercial nations of the world. 
It istheir policy to encourage and to cherish her 
growth, to build up a competing power upon the 
gulf antagonist to us. 

Sir, it is surprising to hear gentlemen, especially 
from the East, whose constituencies are. famed for 
sagacity in the concerns of enterprise and profit, un- 
dervalue the importance of Texas. The true ques- 
tion is not what her trade is now, or her population 
now; but it is what the resources and capabilities of 
the country are, and what it is destined to be, and is 
in the constant process of becoming; and whether 
we are to enjoy the advantages which union gives, 
or divide them, or wholly surrender them to others? 
Our commerce with Texas has suffered much from 
the competition of other countries since the estab- 
lishment by them of commercial intercourse with 
her.. In 1839 alone Texas consumed more than 
one-fourth in amount of all our domestic manufac- 
tures exported abroad and purchased by the rest of 
the world; but since her independence was recog- 
nised by other powers, and now, this domestic ex- 
portation has sunk more than one-half by foreign 
competition supplanting us. To cast away the 
monopoly of this growing trade; to surrender the 
monopoly of the cotton product of the world, a 
power more potentin our hands for the command of 
peace with foreign nations than any naval or mili- 
tary force we could array—a power which, if we 
choose to exert for our safety, by non-intercourse, 
would instantly paralyze an incalculable mass of 
capital and labor abroad, whose prostration would 
produce convulsions there, and endanger the 
stability and security of the nation against which 
the blow should be aimed; to cast away the pow- 
er we thus hold would be treason to the welfare 
of our country; and dare you hazard its loss by 
a temporizing policy? Who will assume a re- 
sponsibility so fearful? Will you, moreover, 
endanger the prosperity of our own planting States? 
Let other nations establish commercial treaties with 
Texas, admitting her cotton duty free, she impos- 
ing the lowest revenue duty upon their imports of 
manufactures—mutual and equivalent benefits, and 
the prosperity of Texas must rise at the sacrifice of 
the prosperity of our own planting States. Cheap- 
er production and lower taxation in Texas must 
give her citizens better profits abroad, and thus en- 
able them to supplant our own staples in forcign 
markets; and should we feel the ruinous competi- 
tion without discontent? Admit Texas into the 
Union, and you deprive other nations of the power, 
by discriminations in their commercial policy, of 
creating rival interests and discord among us. They 
cannot then disturb a settled equality which secures 
our harmony. 


But, sir, this measure is demanded also asa means 
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of greater security to our commerce on the Missis- 
sippi and to our frontier defence. As an independ- 
ent power, a rival in all our tropical productions, 
the position of Texas, within a day’s sail of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, would enable her, in the 
event of collision with ourselves, to harass and an- 
noy the commerce of the great valley of the West 
in its outlet through the mare cLausum. Consider, 
one moment, the importafice of that commerce: its 
exports even now exceed, in annual value, seventy- 
five millions of dollars. Nearly half the people of 
the Union are spread over the vast territory watered 
by the greatartery of the continent and its tributa- 
ries. These open to enterprise and industry naviga- 
ble communications of internal trade, branching in 
all directions, quadruple in extent the inland nav- 
igation, natural and artificial, which now floats the 
commerce of New York, and makes her still the 
emporium of the New World; and immeasurably 
superior-to that which supplies the internal trade 
of Paris, London, Peking, Canton, or that which, 
in ancient days, reared up the mighty cities of Bab- 
ylon and Thebes with their twenty millions of in- 
habitants. The imagination startles at the concep- 
tion of what New Orleans (or some other depot of 
exchange which necessity will force up at the mouth 
of the Mississippi) is destined to become. Not 
only our commerce in the gulf, but our borders upon 
the southwest, opening through mighty rivers, thou- 
sands of miles to the advance of a hostile army, 
would be exposed to attack. With Texas alone as 
a foe, her capacity to inflict injury and annoyance, 
when she becomes a powerful empire, as she is des- 
tined soon to be, is in truth formidable. But let her 
interests unite with the interests of England, and 
Jet them both be arrayed against us, and what then 
must be our position? Look at the posture of Eng- 
land in the gulf, and tell me, can she be permitted to 
add to her strength there without imminent peril to 
ourselves? She has the Bahama islands, which 
group along the commercial path that leads around 
the coast of Florida. She has the Bermudas, which 
stand out upon the east, and where she could harbor 
every ship of the line in her navy, and from either 
position watch, atrack, retreat. She has Jamaica in 
the rear of Cuba, commanding the western pass 
around the key of. the gulf. She is posted in Hon- 
duras, which overlooks at once the mare clausum 
and the Caribbean sea; and she has the islands 
which block the entrance to that sea. We will 
not now examine her positions at the north and 
east; but looking only here, can we not see 
the exposure and the peril that surround one-half 
the commerce of the Union in the event of war? 
Give her a naval and a military resting spot in 


the harbors of Texas, and from what points are you | 


not then endangered? The valiant member from 
Ohio, (Mr. Brinxernorr,] with his “Upper Mis- 


sourians,” may indeed keep the outlet of the Mis- | 


sippi clear; but like an Indian opening, the clearance 
would but expose your commerce to the rapacity 
of an enemy. He would find his insect not a 
“humbug,” but a hornet. Sir, you can never be 
secure until you can control all the important chan- 
nels of the Gulf of Mexico. Other powers now 
divide that control with you. Let us, then, when 
we can, make sure of Texas. Let us see that Cuba 
hereafter passes into the possession of no European 
power, other than Spain, under any contingency 
whatever; and if in time events shall lead the way, 
Jet us peacefully acquire every position in the Gulf 
which can enable an enemy to destroy, or a rival to 
supplant our commerce there. 

Sir, we are told, in the spirit of rebuke, by oppo- 
nents of this measure, of the exposure of our fron- 
tier States on the North to Briush power. True. 
Let us strengthen and fortify ourselves there. 
is that exposure a reason for rejecting acquisitions 
giving us security on the South? The territory 
drained by the streams flowing into our own rivers 
and lakes at the North, and that which commands 
the outlet of these to the ocean, and of its harbors 
there, belong by nature to ourselves. The time 
will come when foreign power can no longer sepa- 
rate a people identified in interest, united in territory 
and in the sympathies of freedom. -When that 
time does come, will the South draw back her sup- 
port Never, sir. I confide in her devotion to the 
welfare of the Union. The events of the revolu- 
tion, and ofthe second war of independence, demon- 
strate alike the nationality of her feeling and the 
feeling of the North. 

But, sir, look to the western interior, and you 
will find the position of Texas indispensable to en- 
able you to control the Indian nations there, and to 


But | 
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be secure against the designs of an enemy to bring 
upon your frontier a savage war. Let no man call 
this danger, too, a “humbug.” Both the great 
wars in which our country has been involved have 
seen the savages the allies of an adversary whose 
path has trailed with their butcheries. With more 
than sixty thousand. warriors whom your policy 
has transferred to the borders of Arkansas and 
Missouri, separated from Texas for hundred of 
miles, only by rivers and arbitrary lines, you are 
bound to give ample protection to the frontier men, 
and secure to those States undoubted security and 
peace. It can never be done while Texas may be- 
come an enemy, or the ally of our enemy. 

But, sir, this measure rises in magnitude when 
when you look to Oregon, a territory you are now 
advancing to occupy. ‘Texas approaches the verge 
of the mountain pass through which alone upon the 
South, “you penetrate the grand rocky range, and 
reach the shores of the Pacific. Will you force the 
establishment of an independent power which, now 
as ‘the ally of your enemy, or hereafter alone as 
your foe, may at once harass your commerce in 
the Gulf and your pathway to Oregon? Dare you 
permit the security of your intercourse with the 
new land of promise to be endangered? Str, they 
are indissolubly united by the hand of nature, and 
must not be divided by the blind policy of man. 
Your course is onward. With Texas and Oregon, 
your brilliant destiny opens before you. Thecom- 
merce of the great valley is then secured. The com- 
merce of Northern Mexico is yours; and you Jay 
the foundations of an empire on the Pacifie, which, 
in its consequences, will ere long revolutionize 
the most powerful kingdoms of the earth. There 
to Oregon your ever active population will press 
forward with intell’ gent and unconquerable en- 
ergy. Your arts, your manufactures, your in- 
dustry, your capital, whatever is Arnerican, will 
go with them. Connecting chains of steam commu- 
nication must soon traverse the continent, and unite 
the two oceans that embrace it. Time and space are 
annihilated. The interchanges of commerce will 
speed thousands of miles from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, far sooner than they could 
pass in the last generation to our inland lakes. 
Then, with the monopoly of the cotton prod- 
uct of the world in your hand, you will stand 
upon Oregon and look over upon the 
shores of Asia Leaving England and the oth- 
er nations of Europe beh nd you, you will have ad- 
vanced thousands ‘of miles nearer than they to 
China, to India, to the western coast of the Asiatic 
continent. ‘The republics of South America, too, 
which skirt the Pacific, will lay within the embrace 
of your commerce on the West. Then shall we 
open in earnest the contest with England for com- 
mercial supremacy in the world. Competition will 
gradually undermine her prosperity. The distani 
markets for her manufactures will, one by one. 
drop from her grasp, till American industry and 
skill will supplant her in them all. From the day 
when Texas and Oregon are brought under the 
sway of American enterprise, begins the decline 
and its ultimate triumph comes the downfall o: 
the British empire. Sir, the generation which fol 
lows us will see the day when that overshadowing 
monarchy, whose power now encircles the globe 
which has everywhere for ages past seized the mos 
important commercial positions, making all nation: 
tributary to her wealth and aggrandizement; a pow 
er which once assumed to dictate the maritime laws 
of the earth, till we triumphantly appealed from he 


| imperious decisions to the superior law of the sword 


a power which now aims to maintain her prosperity 
by seeking to control the domestic arrangements o 
a large pon of our own country;—another gene 
ration, Í say, will see that now mighty power re 
ceding before the advance of American energy anc 
freedom. 

But, sir, where is the great statesman of ou 
country who has not foreseen and urged the vas 
importance of this territory to our Union? It wa 
embraced in the cession to us by France in 1803 
and our rights were relinquished to Spain by th 
treaty of 1821. The diplomatic history of ou 
country records the undeniable fact, that it has beel 
claimed, as our own, by the purest and the ables 
public men ofall parties. Opinions have slighl: 
varied as to the precise extent of the limits, butth 
‘character of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams 
Clay, Jackson, Van Buren, with. others as able i 
not as eminent as they, stands pledged before th 
country for the validity of our rights under the ces 
sion of Louisiana; and every administration, excep 
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the last, since the treaty. of 1821, has sought, by ne- 
gotiation, to rgobtain this very territory to the Rio 
Bravo-del Norte, and have moreover authorized the 
proposal ofmillions for its purchase. Without in- 
quiring what influences led to its surrender, let me 
ask, is.1t not amazing that an object but lately urged 
with: unparalleled unanimity, should mow be re- 
sisted by the utmost force of partisan hostility? 
and that, too, by men who have ranked: foremost, 
and whose voice was heard loudest and boldest, in 
the assertion of our claim, and in strenuous efforts 
to regain the lost domain? Sir, their passions have 
survived their consistency. It is the exasperation 
of political ambition which thus quenches the spirit 
of patriotism. How deplorable that great interests 
of our country, ‘and our obligations to posterity, 
should all be forgotten in an idolatrous devotion to 
men, and a, reckless zeal for the victory of party ! 
Sir, now that the popular will has been pronounced, 
let me invoke our opponents, not in the spirit of ex- 
ultation, but of sincere conciliation, to ratify its 
decision. Why fight over again the battle upon 
this floor? The Senate of the United States, on the 
15th of May last, by formal resolution, declared 
that “the will of the people of this Union ought to 
be consulted on the subject of the annexation of 
Texas;” and removing the injunction of secrecy, 
solemnly submitted the question for their decision. 
The convention of the representatives of the democ- 
racy. of the Union at Baltimore, on the 28th of the 
same month, announced that this was a great na- 
tional measure, which ought to be effected at the 
earliest practicable period. The - presidential nomi- 
nee of the democracy reaffirmed the policy laid down 
by the convention, while the great leader of the op- 
position, (Mr. Clay,) backed by his party, broke 
ground against the positions thus taken. Here, 
then, was a great issue formed between the great 
contending parties of our country. The people 
responded to the appeal. The cause of annexation 
was triumphant; and here, I repeat, should be an 
end of the controversy. The mighty denunciations 
of Webster, the reckless and remorseless appeals of 
Seward, the burning wrath of Adams, the turbu- 
lence of a thousand orators, and of a thousand 
presses, fell upon the public ear, and poured out their 
argument, their threats, their violence, in vain. In 
all the mighty gatherings of the democracy through 
the land, the banner of the “lone star” waved high- 
est, and broadest, and brightest in the breeze; and 
what shout did you hear, so loud, so deep, so enthu- 
siastic, as that which proclaimed that Texas should 
be ours? that this dismembered domain should be 
re-embraced within the ample folds of our blessed 
Union? 

But this decision, instead of peace, brings us a re- 
newal of the war. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, who led the debate in opposition to the meas- 
ure, [Mr. J. R. Incersoxt,| insists that annexation 
by legislation is unconstitntional. His political friends 
follow in his wake, and I regret to find that any 
democrat here should feel constrained to concur in 
a view which, if sustained, must forever defeat this 
great ‘measure of the public voice. It is said the 
acquisition can be made only through the treaty-ma- 
king power. Sir, I am surprised that since the de- 
cision of the people, this ground should be taken 
even by the opponents of annexation. ln all the 
discussions before that ultimate tribunal; in all the 
agitation of this measure throughout the nation, 
who ever dreamed that its consummation was to 
be postponed till the democratic party should form 
a majority of two-thirds of the members of the Sen- 
ate? the number requisite to ratify a treaty. Who 
did not understand that the whig party in that body 
and in the country, were hostile to the measure? 
And who does not know that the democracy cannot, 
in years to come, perhaps not in a generation, ob- 
tain there the ascendency necessary? No! annexa- 
tion by treaty is practical rejection—yes, sir, REJEC- 
Tion! The people looked forward in their decision 
to the action of a power over which they have some 
control—the Congress of the United States. Their 
representatives were every where required to avow 
the opinions they entertained. In New York® 
efforts were not wanting even in the demo- 
cratic ranks to plant the seeds of disaffection and 
secretly to secure the nomination of candidates op- 
posed to annexation. It did-not prevail. The peo- 
ple were right. But all parties had Congress in 
view. as the body by which this question. was to be 
settled, and not the ‘treaty-making power. Having 
rejected one treaty formed after mature . deliberation 
by both republics, what an insult to Texas would it 
not be, to. propose again negotiation? It was 


not the provisions of the treaty, if annexation | to legislate, notwithstanding D Plausible appearance | 
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was to take place; but it was the expe- 
diency of the measure—its political aspect— 
and its constitutionality, that decided, avowedly 
so, the action of more than a majority of that body. 
What administration would dare now again, after a 
third repulse, to invite Texas, thus spurned, to en- 
ter into renewed negotiation equally liable and as 
likely to be rejected? No, sir: if we obtain Texas 
at all, it can now be only by a measure advanced by 
ourselves, to which we shall stand committed, and 
which may be consummated by her acceptance sim- 
ply. Will you ask her to expose herself again to 
the taunts of foreign powers? She never will con- 
sent. Her illustrious President, in retiring from 
his distinguished place, now but recently declared, 
in his valedictory to the nation, that Texas ought 
never again to ask admission to our Union, but was 
bound to pursue such policy as her interests might 
dictate, regardless of the measure; and if the Uni- 
ted States should propose annexation, its acceptance 
or rejection should be for her own consideration. 
Would honor permit her course to be otherwise? 
While the people of Texas and the people of the 
Union are both agreed, are we to be driven back up- 
on the treaty-making power, ready to resist the pub- 
lic wili? And even did you believe an event so im- 
probable as the acquiescence of a constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the Senate, dare you hazard 
the postponement of the measure another year— 
while other powers are deeply interested, and deep- 
ly anxious, and seeking to defeat the union, appeal- 
ing to the government with the argument of special 
favors, while ambitious aspirants are appealing to 
the injured feelings of the people? Sir, the whole 
responsibility of the result rests now upon pur- 
selves; and while 1 would ever respect my own con- 
stitutional scruples, I would also respect that public 
opinion which is the safest interpreter of constitu- 
tional power, and allow its influence in the solution 
of my doubts. 

But the constitutional power of Congress to ace 
quire Texas is denied, and 1 admit that the advo- 
vocates of acquisition are bound to show authority. 
To my apprehension it is plain. “New States,” 
says the constitution, “may be admitted into the 
Union by Congress.” The power is unlimited ex- 
cept in the wisdom and discretion of the legislative 
and executive authori’y. It is no answer to say 
that the framers of that instrument intended this 
provision as applicable only to the territory then 
owned by the United States. There is no restric- 
tion. But it isa portion of the history of the for- 
mation of the constitution, that a provision restrict- 
ing the admission of new States, except out of terri- 
tory then owned by the United States, was pro- 
posed in the convention and rejected there, The 
fact shows that no limitation was intended as to ter- 
ritory. The convention, in the consummation of 
their labors, looked around them, and surveyed the 
whole continent. The power to admit Texas asa 
State, we Maintain, is equally a power to receive 
her as a territory, for that object, preparatory to her 
admission as a State. For reasons obvious to all, 
the acquisition as a territory should be desired in 

reference to direct and immediate admission as a 

tate. We should acquire her public lands and 
subject them to our system, establishing, in that re- 
spect, an equality over all our domain. There 
ought to be no anomaly in her condition; her po- 
litical sovereignty ought to be extinguished before 
admission, that no question, however unreasonable, 
could be raised by other powers, as to the contin- 
uance of her treaty obligations. They would cease 
the moment her political existence should cease. 
Her conversion into a territory would be political 
extinction. Annexation as a territory, therefore, is 
preferable. Now, besides the express power to “ad- 
mit new States,” Congress has also the express 
power of passing “all laws necessary and proper” 
to. carry that into execution. The object then 
is clearly constitutional—the admission of a 
State; the means—the acquisition of terrritory 
on condition of admission as a State—are strictly 
adapted to that object, and in accordance with 
it, and important’ to the end, and reasonable 
in itself. In view of these purposes, a law of an- 
nexation as territory, is “necessary and proper.” 
Legislation, within these limits, under the constitu- 
tional provision cited, can not, therefore, be an in- 
fraction of the constitution. Without that provi- 
sion, one-half ofall your action here would be nu- 
gatory, and the operations of your government. be 
suspended. A multitude of cases, it is true, may be 
supposed, in which Congress would have no power 


of necessity. Every case ends on its own na- 
ture, and its own circumstances. In the aéquisi- 
tion of Texas, as territory, we enact that, on certain 
terms, she shall become a portion of ours. She con- 
sents. She cedes her domain. We accept it. She 
makes the transfer, and we take it on terms pre- 
viously designated. Cannot the United States re- 
ceive a grant of territory? Cannot Congress settle 
the mode? We received a munificent legacy, the 
Smithsonian bequest, without objection, and are 
now deliberating how it shall be disposed of. ~ 
But, sir, the whole power. of Congress to act is 
denied, on the ground that Texas, being a State 
foreign to us, cannot be received in any. form but 
through a compact; that Congress cannot make a 
compact with a forei ower; that this can on- 
ly be done by the President and Senate as the 
treaty-making power. Those who reason thus 
profess to be strict conatructionists; to stand 
on a democratic platform. They do not, in- 
deed, enlarge the powers of Congress by con- 
struction, but they do annihilate those powers by 
construction; and what is more, they thus seek 
to. build up and strengthen the aristocratic and 
almost irresponsible branch of the government 
at the expense of the popular and responsible 
branch. ‘They confer, by implication, on the 
President and Senate alone, a power so potential, 
that it is made to prostrate an express power 
given to Congress. The President and Senate 
make treaties; Congress admits. new States. 
This is the consutution. The President and 
Senate, under their power to make treaties, assume 
the power to purchase territory. The new school of 
strict constructionists then deny the power of Con- 
gress to admit a new State beyond our own limits, 
unless the President and Senate first: purchase: the 
territory. An expressly granted power of Con- 
gress thus becomes paralyzed, unless an assumed 
power of the President and Senate may give it life 
andaction. Nothing is said, in terms, in the consti- 
tution, concerning the acquisition of: territory. But 
the right of Congress to admit new States is perfect, 
absolute, unrestricted. This position is impregna- 
ble. It carries with it, we contend, also, the right of 
Congress to receive terrjtory, for the purpose of ad- 
mission as a State, quite as clearly as the right of the 
President and Senate to make treaties gives them 
the power to purchase territory. It is said this con- 
struction makes’ the incidental superior to the speci- 
fied power. Ideny it. Itis still subordinate. But 
if it does, is that so in one case morethan in the 
other? The acquisition of territory, in this view of 
the subject, is ari incident, at all events. The only 
difference is, that one argument makes it an incident 
to the power of Congress, including the President, 
Senate, and House of Representatives; the other 
makes it an incident to the power of the President 
and Senate alone. But again am I reminded that 
the power of the President and Senate to make a 
treaty precludes the power of Congress to make a 
compact, because a gas | is a compact. But is 
every compact a treaty? treaty implies negotia- 
tion. It presupposes and is based upon it. It is 
negotiation. To treat is to negotiate. It was given 
to the President and Senate as the most convenient 
medium of settling differences with other nations. 
lt cannot admit a State. Of what use, then, is the 
intervention of this power for that purpose when 
negotiation has been had, or has failed, or is unneces- 
sary? There is nothing of negotiation in the arrange- 
ments intended between us and Texas. We, by an 
act of legislation, propose to admit her asa State, or 
to receive her asa territory, whichever proposi- 
tion before us shall be adopted. In_ either case 
she accepts, comes into the Union as a State under a 
modified constitution, or cedes her territory and ju- 
risdiction to us. Shall the power to the President 
and Senate to make a treaty, absorb into that body 
and take from Congress all arrangements with for- 
eign nations which partake of the nature of agree- 
ment? Sir, itis an assumption exploded by the 
whole history of our legislation from the foundation 
of the Union. The acts of non-intercourse are ex- 
amples of legislative compact sanctioned by. time and 
authority. The system began in 1798.. It was re- 
vived in 1809, and continued in 1810, and not re- 
pealed till the pee of 1815. Oneof those acts of 
Congress prohibited the public vessels of Great 
Britain and France from entering the waters of the 
United States; but, at the same time, proposed that, 
if either power should, within a specified period, 
repeal or modify her edicts injurious to us, as there- 
in mentioned, and the other power should refuse so 
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to do, for a specified period thereafter, then certain 
expired laws of Congress, excluding the citizens of 
those nations from. trading here, should bë revived 
against the nation so refusing, but that the interdic- 
tion contained in the law against the nation so re- 
voking or modifying, should cease. Here was a 
proposition in the nature of a compact. Tts accept- 
ance bound us in good faith to fulfil it. That obliga- 
tion could alone make its tender of importance. 
France did, in fact, revoke, and received the benefits 
of the law, while Great Britain refused, complained, 
negotiated, and went to war. Here isan example 
as objectionable, on the principle of legislative com- 
pact, as any arrangements proposed with Texas. 
But, sir, another legislative compact, preceded by 
negotiation, too, and of a recent date, forms a con- 
spicuous era in the history of our commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain. Who has forgotten the 
loss of the British West India colonial trade during 
the administration of Mr. Adams, by our omission 
to comply, in season, with the terms of intercourse 
prescribed by anact of Parliament? It was recover- 
ed during the administration of General Jackson, 
through an arrangement made with the British gov- 
ernment hy mutual legislation. ‘Tlelaw of Congress 
provided that if Great Britain would open her ports 
to vessels of the United States in her colonies, on 
certain terms, as to duties of tonnage and imports 
and as to the right of exportation and importation, 
the poris of the United States should be open to the 
British vessels from the colonies on terms reciprocal. 
When evidence of the compliance of that govern- 
ment should be presented to the President, he was 
required to make proclamation of the fact. The op- 
eration of the law then commenced. Upon the faith 
of this law, and in pursuance of its provisions, 
Great Britain, by order in council, did open her 
ports, and the arrangement was thus consummated, 
and now forms the basis of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. Here is practically a 
compact formed and executed by legislation, not by 
treaty. True, it did not cede territory. But where 
is the difference in principle, so far as the right or 
capacity of making a compact is concerned, between 
this arrangement and that we propose with Texas? 
But, sir, the power of acquiring territory would 
exist without any provisions of the constitution au- 
thorizing the admission of new States. I know it 
is said Mr. Jefferson doubted the power of the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and suggested an amendment 
of the constitution. Why is this fact perpetually al- 
luded to by. gentlemen in opposition? Sir, one would 
suppose that such deference to his views might in- 
duce them to follow his example—to correct an 
error by a change of opinion. The power is in- 
herent in sovereignty. It is necessarily incidental 
to it. Suppose you conquer a nation In war: can 
you not extend your jurisdiction over her terri- 
tory? And can you not equally extend your 
jurisdiction without war, if there be no- impedi- 


ment to your progress, especially with the con- 


sent, not to say invitation, of those who occupy 
and own the territory? Was there ever assembled 
before such a modest, self-sacrificing, unambitious 
body of legislators as the opponents of annexation 
in this hall. Had they, instead of our ancestors, 
been the first to land upon these shores, sure I am 
they would have reposed forever on the beach of 
Plymouth. Sir, the history of the United States is 
a history of territorial acquisitions. Who owns 
the lands west of the Mississippi? Who owns Ne- 
braska? Who Oregon? of both of which you are 
soon to take possession. We claim it. But what 
is the foundation of our right? To one portion, it 
is power; to another portion, piscovery and power 
both, It did not come by the British treaty of 
peace in 1783. Her jurisdiction was east of the 
Mississippi. True, we acknowledge a possessory 
right in the Indians. We obtain cessions from them. 
But do we wait for Indian cessions, before stretch- 
ing our government and laws over the whole coun- 
try, from the outer settlements to the remotest 
depths of the wilderness? No, sir. Under the au- 
thority, not of purchase, but of the inherent rights 
of sovereignty, do we go forward, “asking no ques- 
tions;” we take possession, erect our forts, plantour 
flag; post our troops; exercise the functions of gov- 
ernment, claiming, taking, and holding the territory 
as our own, and when our pepulation spreads 
around the Indian nations or approaches their loca- 
tions, we buy them out. And, sir, we have thus 
advanced for generations, and, bave, moreover, 
solemnly peas to the world, through the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment, that we will allow no European power to 


colonize any portion of this mighty continent, as- 


serting our own claim as paramount to all. Yet, sir, 
gentlemen have constitutional scruples to the annex- 
ation of Texas, with her consent, as a territory 
or a State by legislation; but to the acquisition of 
Nebraska and of Oregon by legislation they have 
none. Sir, since the foundation of our government, 
have we done little else but press forward through 
the wilderness, withouta shadow of authority, ex- 
cept the law of nature and the right of appropria- 
tion by the power of inherent sovereignty; and 
even but recently have we sent out upon the ocean 
a squadron of exploration and discovery, with in- 
junctions to raise the banner of the “stars and 
stripes” upon unoccupied and unknown portions of 
the globe. Away, then, with the pretence, so un- 
befitting the dignity of American progress, that 
Congress cannot do, with the consent of the nation 
interested, that which our legislation has ever done, 
and still is doing, without the consent of any peo- 


_ple on earth. Let these constitutional scruples be 


solved by practical blessings. Every degree of lon- 
gitude we make towards the West is an advance of 
the cause of civilization. To usis committed the 
responsibility of consummating the work of our 
fathers. Those. noble and heroic spirits established 
the great principles of American freedom and of 
the constitution. They laid the foundations of the 
lastand the noblest empire of time—the empire of 
liberty and of law—the empire of the arts, of 
science, of religious freedom, and of intellectual 
power—an empire opening for the improvement of 
the condition of man a dominion extending over the 
illimitable expanse of morals and of mind. Sir, 
let us occupy it. Let our feelings and our action 
rise to the high range of our duties and our des- 
tiny. 

But, sir, let us come to the great practical objec- 
tions made to the measure by its opponents. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania protests against it on 
the ground that it will perpetuate slavery, and what 
he called the “detestable practice of slave-breeding.” 
I regret that this stale imputation against our south- 
ern brethren of slave-breeding for market should 
find utterance on this floor. Where is the. evidence 
of such a business anywhere in our country? Let 
imputations like these be left to the vulgar tribe of 
English tourists, reviewers, and orators, the Fid- 
dlers, the Dickenses, the O’Connells; but if their vitu- 
peration is to be sanctioned here; if imputations pal- 
pably absurd on their face, and which ought to be 
known to all well-informed men to be unfounded in 
fact, are to be repeated here, we need not wonder, 
though we may blush at the mortifying as 
sentations of our national character abroad. But, 
sir, since the gentleman has made the assumption, 
let me ask, does he really expect that the rejection 
of Texas will abate or suspend the physical laws of 
negro propagation? He seems to suppose that high 
prices will stimulate production as they do in a 
manufactory, where the power used is in propor- 
tion tothe demand and supply. But let me assure 
him that so long as the field of occupation and sup- 
port for the negro race is as broad as it now is, and 
for generations must be, in the southern portion of 
the Union, nature will assert her rights of progres- 
sion quite as effectually as if Texas be added to our 
dominions. If the gentleman really believes his own 
proposition, will he tell us how an existing profit- 
able demand for slave labor in Texas, occasioned by 
annexation, should induce owners further North, 
where the labor is less profitable, to retain them 
for breeding, instead of taking the benefit of the 
market—preferring the chances, not only of un- 
certain increase, but of an uncertain market in 
years to come? Sir, it cannot be. The increase 
of the demand must necessarily lead, not to burrow- 
ing, but the emigration; and this truth is an answer 
also to the assumption that the acquisition of this 
territory will prolong the duration of slavery. Sir, 
why should we of the North object to the measure, 
independent of all other considerations, on account 
of slavery? We are not responsible for its exist- 
ence. If it be an objection to Texas, it is equally 
an objection to Louisiana, to Arkansas, to Missou- 
ri—territory not embraced in the original domain 
of the United States, but ceded to us by France in 
1803. Itis equally an objection to Florida, acquired 
from Spain in 1821. Here is a portion of our coun- 
try ofan importance beyond computation; without 
which the Union would be dismembered by the 
Mississippi, and the commerce of ites valley be laid 
open to an enemy from the [llinois to the Gulf, and 
in its passage te the ocean would be at the mercy of 
a foreign power seated on the peninsula, Oughtwe 


ofthe North to repudiate these mighty acquisitions 
of Jefferson and Monroe, to purify ourselves from 
the stain of slavery which we neither make nor can 
unmake? Sir, this objection, if sound, strikes. at 
the very foundation of the Union itself. Why 
should the Union have been formed, or why contin- 
ue the association, if our moral sensibilities are so 
shocked at an institution over which the North never 
had and never can have control, that we refuse to 
extend the jurisdiction of the government over an- 
other important and magnificent domain which em- 
braces slavery, and which may continue to embrace 
it whether brought within our jurisdiction or not? 
How absurd the objection! Can annexation make 
one slave more than now exists? Will it impair the 
right of Texas to control or abolish the institu- 
tion? No, sir; but it will preclude the possibility 
of the existence of the slave trade between that 
country and others, because under our constitution 
such trade is prohibited. Perpetuate slavery! Sir, 
it is not the annexation but the resection of Texas 
that will perpetuate it. Confine the negro popula- 
tion within the limits of the present slave States, 
and you inevitably fix it upon them forever, or in 
time convert them into a continental Hayti! Who 
but must shrink from the thought of the accumula- 
tion of this population in those States with no out- 
let of emigration? Sir, no patriot—no, sir, no hon- 
est man—who does not prefer an inferior and de- 
graded race to his own, can for a moment desire it. 
Let the States that are free put the question to 
themselves, had you a slave population equal to 
your white, and increasing more rapidly than your 
own, would you for one instant submit to have a 
prison wall drawn around you? Abolition will an- 
swer; free them! Suppose you do. Does that re- 
move them? What is to become of this mighty 
mass when deprived of their domestic home—the 
home of physical comfort which the master is bound 
to provide, and with rare exception does provide? 
You would not admit them, individually or in dense 
masses, toa condition of civil, social, or political 
equality. Instinct forbids it. Sir, your country 
would be filled with starvation, pauperism, and 
crime. But open Texas, and the way is prepared 
not only for the safety of the South, but for the ulti- 
mate and not far distant extinction of slavery itself. 
The superior capacity and adaptation of that coun- 
try for tropical productions must necessarily carry 
forward slave labor in that direction if embraced 
within our jurisdiction. lt will drain the more 
northern slave States gradually but certainly, and 
soon add them to the numberof the free. It will push 
the institution further and further from the capital 
of the Union. It is this inevitable operation of the 
unobstructed laws of progress that renders the ac- 
quisition of Texas more important and desirable. 
As a slave State of our Union, it will gradually be- 
come the receptacle of that population in its natural 
emigration towards the South, and hereafter form 
its outlet to Mexico and the equator. Such, on this 
continent, is the destination of slavery. A single 
generation will not pass away if this measure be ac- 
complished, before the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri join their 
sisters of the North in emancipation, then made safe 
by the drain of emigration. North Carolina and 
Tennessee must soon afterwards follow their exam 

ple. It isa change which depends upon natural 
laws, where obstructions to progress are removed. 
As soil becomes impoverished or labor less produc- 
tive, migration must advance, while inducements to 
more profitable occupation open the way. These 
opinions are not visionary. They are supported 
not only by reason, but also by fact. Had slavery 
been restricted to the original southern States which 
skirt the Atlantic, what would have been their con- 
dition in reference to the African race? Three mil- 
lions of that population would have been confined 
where less than half the number now are. The 
progress of the race, as new States have arisen, in- 
dicates the inevitable effect of a continuance of the 
drain. True, Texas herself, and the extreme south- 
ern and southwestern States, may themselves in 
time be overwhelmed with this population. Butis 
not its transfer from the more northern States, dis- 
burdening them of the incumbrance, a blessing? 
Must not the laws ef population and of produc- 
tive industry necessarily open an outlet to Mexico 
and the central portions ofthe continent? The trop- 
ical regions of the earth, to which the Creator has 
wisely adapted the characteristics of the African, is 
destined as their abiding home. In Mexico and 
Central America the commingling of the Moorish, 
the Indian, and African races of mankind, are there 
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preparing a’ condition of ‘social, civil and political || ample encouragement to all the industiial interests 


equality, which will ‘secure to them all the advan-- 


tages and blessings which they are capable of enjoy- 
ing. There the African will find in these blended 
races, not his superior, but his equal. To confine 
him here within our own borders, to obstruct the 
free cotirse of emigration, and fix him permanently 
among a race with whom he has and can have no 

“sympathies of equality—a race his superior by the 
gifts of nature, and to whom he naturally falls in 
subordination, is to consign him to perpetual servi- 

‘tude. Sir, the consummation of the measure before 
us is identified with the welfare of the African race. 
It increases no burden; diminishes no comforts; 
adds none to the number of ‘the service-bound; in- 
sures in a large portion of our country a more 
speedy emancipation, and the ultimate extinction of 
slavery in it all. Sir, it is because this beneficial re- 
sult must flow from the measure, and because re- 
jection must defeat it, that I more ardently desire its 
consummation. Such portions of the territory as 
are adapted to productions peculiar to slave labor 
will become slave States. Those portions not thus 
adapted cannot be made so by legislative or consti- 
tutional cnactments,, and must be free. In the ex- 
pansion of our population, the nature of the labor 
will depend upen the nature of the climate and the 
staples. Let Texas come into the Union with the 
same unrestricted sovereignty as New York, Virgin- 
ia, or Pennsylvania. An attempt to impose restric- 
tions simultaneous with the acquisition, and thus 
to go behind and override the. constitution, are not 
only impolitic, but nugatory also. When new States 
are formed and ready for admission, let the people 
then living and concerned decide questions that may 
arise. They will have the power to settle upon the 
admission or rejection of a State in disregard of any 
arrangements you shall make; and why then seek 
to embarrass the acquisition by matters now foreign 
to the measure? You cannot thus bind your suc- 
cessors. Would the ordinance of 1787 prevent the 
division of Wisconsin into two or more States in ac- 
cordance with the constitution, by the consent of 
Congress and her people? Would it prevent the 
State of Illinois from establishing slavery within 
her boundaries, should she resolve so to do? No, 
sir; Congress cannot legislate down the constitution 
by enactments of their own, nor incorporate new 
restrictions into that sacred instrument. 

Sir, a position has been taken in this debate that 
the annexation of Texas will disturb the relations 
of power between the North and the South, the free 
States and the slave. What relations of power? 
Are we then hostile rivals, under bonds to keep the 
peace? Sir, I thought we were a fraternity of States! 
Our origin, language, laws, institutions, history, and 
destiny the same. The war of the revolution was 
fought for all and by all. Through seven long years 
our fathers carried before them the declaration of 
independence, like the ark of the covenant of Jeho- 
vah, through fire and through blood. The constitu- 
tion was the crown of their triumph. It was made 

for them and for us, and for posterity. And are we 
now here to carp and cavil at its provisions? It was 
made to embrace the continent. And are we 
to defeat the noble design of its founders? -ls 
it their “example we follow. in agitating the 
breaking up, of iis compromises; awakening feel- 
ings calculated to estrange and divide us into 
imaginary adverse interests? What real interests 
are there, sir, of the South opposed to the North, or 
of the North opposed to the South, worthy to excite 
jealousies and array us in hostility among ourselves? 
Sir, in allthis detate I have heard but one. In the 
midst of the lamentable efforts here calculated to 
arouse and exasperate sectional prejudices, against 
which the father of his country warned us-so ar- 


dently in his parting benediction, no ground of di- } 


versity of interest has been named except the im- 
puted hostility of the South to the protection of 
domestic manufactures. Is this not a question on 
which opinion differs at the North andthe South, 
the East and the West, and on which | political par- 
ties over the whole country more or less divide? But 
let me ask, in what State has the cause of protection 
been. more uniformly sustained than in Louisiana? 
Texas is her neighbor, identical in interest and in 

roducts. But the security of protection, as far as 
it depends upon the character of a tariff or the action 
of Congress, is found in the wants of your gevern- 
ment. The public expenditures, now annually ex- 
ceeding twenty millions of dollars, and constantly 
augmenting, with the expansion of our territory and 
the increase of population, must always require the 
imposition of duties to an extent adequate to give 


of the country, even when those duties are imposed 
entirely with reference to the capacity of the articles 
to produce revenue, or, in other words, where the 
duties are confined strictly within the range of the 
revenue limit. Such were the opinions I expressed 
at the last session of Congress, and laid before my 
constituents. They are my opinions now. Sir, 
there is no danger, there can be none to the cause of 
protection, when duties are laid on` principles of 
equality. Away then with the suggestions of alien- 
ation, They are treason to ourselves and to posteri- 
ty. Weare an association of kindred people, di- 
vided only in families, separated into neighborhoods, 
but united in heart, and in interest, and in govern- 
ment. 

But what is this pretence that the diffusion of 
slavery gives the representation from the South a 
preponderance? ‘The reflection of an instant shows 
the error of the assertion. The diffusion of slavery 
does not increase the number of slaves, and cannot 
therefore the representation based upon them. Re- 
move them from Virginia to Texas: you diminish 
their number in the one place as you increase it in 
the other; and so of representation. In the enume- 
ration of that class of persons to ascertain the basis 
of representation, what is gained in Texas is lost in 
Virginia. It can add not one therefore to the num- 
ber of representatives in this House. It can neither 
increase nor diminish the senatorial representation; 
for in each State that is equal in number, without 
regard to the character of the population. It is a 
false assumption, therefore, that the diffusion of 
slavery does itself affect in any way the question of 
political powerin the Congress of the Union. But 
then the objection is made to the fact that the slaves 
are enumerated at all in estimating the number of 
the population to be entitled to a representative. 
THAT IS A BLOW AT THE CONSTITUTION ITSELF, AND 
TO ITS ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION. Sir, that question 
was discussed and decided by our fathers. It can- 
not be opened. But look at the principle on which 
the objection is founded. If the slaves were eman- 
cipated, the objection would cease. Yet if such were 
the case, it would actually increase the representa- 
tive power of the South in this hall, and could not 
lessen the senatorial. Yes, sir, if slavery were abol- 
ished in the South, that portion of the Union would 
have ten more representatives here. Three-fifths 
only of the slaves are embraced in the enumeration. 
If free, the whole would be embraced. Strange fancy 
and fallacy, indeed, that the abolition of slavery. would 
diminish the political power of the South. It must 
increase itin the ratio’ of two-fifths of that whole 
population, It is true the increase of States in the 
South increases its political power in the Senate, as 
does the increase of States in other sections of the 
Union theirs in the Senate; but neither slavery nor 
the negro race augments the extent of that power. So 
long, indeed, as slavery exists in a State, the repre- 
sentation of such State would be so far a protection 
against the abolition of slavery if attempted by Con- 
gress; but this is an objection which none but aboli- 
tionists would raise, or others who desire to break 
up the constitution and the Union, by encroaching 
upon the domestic rights ‘guarantied to the States. 
And what would the North gain by the change? 
Nothing truly in political power. Should we then 
desire to prevent the abolition of slavery? No, sir. 
But we should leave the institution to those with 
whom it exists, and who alone are responsible for 
its continuance. If the Union is to be extended, let 
the compromises in which it was formed be main- 
tained. Without them, all efforts to preserve or 
enlarge it will be vain. 

But, sir, let gentlemen who manifest so much ap- 
prehension in regard to the disturbance of imagina- 
ry relations of power, but look at the map, and their 
fears will be dispelled. Sir, you cannot outnumber 
the Northern States by the Southern, though you 
strike through and embrace all the territory between 
Texas and the Pacific. The domain west of the 
Mississippi, with Oregon, will form double the num- 
ber of States which can be created even with the 
Californias. The swell of population is northward 
and westward. Clirhace, staples, enterprise, and the 
past history of the numerical increase of population, 
and the strides of advancement with which it is now 
going forward, all demonstrate that the representa- 
tive power of this House ever must be as it is, with 
the States that are free. The relations of power, in- 
deed! Why, sir, this constitution originated in conces- 
sions. And one of these concessions was, that the little 
States should stand upon an equality with the great 
States in one branch of the government, a branch 


RETR e ate cs? 
coequal in legislation with the whole representative 
body, and in another department coequal with: the 
executive. I mean the Senate. Call you not this - 
a compromise, which commits the interests of. New - 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, with all~their com- 
merce, population, and wealth, to the decision of the 

-small communities of Rhode Island, Connecticut, . 
and Delaware? Sir, if theré is to be'a remodifica. 
tion of the compromises, the powerful ‘territotial 
members of the Union will have something to'sa 
about the coéquality in power of communities wit 
limits so narrow that a citizen of other States.can + 
scarcely stretch himself in them without the danger 
of a violation of State rights. Sir, all New Eng- 
land is less in territory than Virginia, or Missouri; 
and at no very distant period, perhaps, may. bein 
population. Yet New England has twelve votesin the 
Senate, while her equal in population and territory 
would have but two. Sir, the croaking notes of 
complaint come with an ill grace. from there.’ The 
best preservation of the balance of power will be 
found in the cultivation of feelings such as belong to 
our character, condition, origin and destiny; and 
when we forget the obligations and duties these im- 
pose, our constitution will exist only in the memory 
of the past. . 

But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as well 
‘as other opponents of annexation, insist that it wil] 
involvé us in war. When l listened to his im- 
pressive description of its horrors, I thought of the 
observation. of a young demoerat of Ohio, who 
sought ata whig assembly in the late contest,.to 
soothe an agitation occasioned by eloquence similar 
to. that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Corwin, the whig orator, was dilating upon-the hard- 
ships and sufferings of war—yes, sir, of this very 
anticipated war with Mexico. He spoke, too; of 
the bones`of our youth bleaching upon the fields of 
Texas and the deseris of Mexico. Whig voters 
were sad—women were sobbing. “Sir,” said the 
democratic yeoman to the speaker, “pray suspend 
your discourse, till I quiet the nerves of, this weep- 
ing maiden.” “Madam,” continued he, “dry your 
tears ; depend upon it, if your lover be a whig, he 
will never die in the defence of his country !! 

Sir, suppose annexation be war: what then? It 
has not disturbed Texas in nine years, and unless 
Great Britain, with her aid, stimulates Mexico, will 
disturb us as little; and should our commercial ene- 
my openly or secretly do that, who would hesitate 
for one moment as to the duty of an American Con- 
gress? Is it not notorious that Mexico cannot, re- 
subjugate Texas?. ‘From the battle of San Jacinto,” 
is the language of Mr. Webster, “the war was at 
an end.” It1is the truth. It was spoken by the 
Secretary of State to the minister of Mexico in 1842. 
Mere predatory incursions of banditti .and sounding 
notes of preparation are all the demonstration of war 
which Mexico has. made in years past, and even 
whig nerves need not tremble at that. . But, sir, 
were annexation out of the question, I hold it the 
duty of this government authoritatively to interpose 
its injunction, that the quiet of this quarter of the 
continent be no longer disturbed by the continuance 
of this controversy. It should say to Mexico: 
“This contest must now cease. You have long ex~ 
hibited your utter inability to reinstate your authori- 
ty in Texas, and you cannot be permitted, on the 
strength of a hopeless claim, for years unehforced, 
to keep our neighbor in a state of agitation by your 
threats and the depredations of marauders and 
pirates. The interests of nations demand peace. 
So long as you might assert your pretensions with 
any chance of success, or made an honest effort to 
try again the fortanes of actual conflict, we were 
content to let the contest remain open. But now it 
must end.” , 

Sir, in my judgment it was the duty of our gov- 
ernment, long ago, to have held this imperative lan- 
guage to Mexico. The laws of nations saction it. 
Annexation demands of us, in truth, no more in re- 
gard to the war than does our duty without it. 

Sir, I would give no just cause of offence to Mex- 
ico.. Her weakness could not justify, but would ag- 
gravate a wrong. i 

But Texas alone has the right of deciding her 
own policy and destiny without regard to any pow- 
er on earth. She is independent in fact and of right. 
Independent of Mexico, and independent as Mexico, 
and with a government of vastly more stability, and 
commanding immeasurably more regpect before the 
world. She is indeed denominated a revolting prov- 
ince, stimulated by citizens of our own country to re- 
cede, and her moral claim to sovereignty is denied.: 
Sir, how stand the truth and the history? In 1824, 
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Texas, with Coahuila, formed one of thé independent 
States of Mexico, which consisted of a confederacy 
whose constitution was almost a transcript of our 
own. She invited emigration from abroad. Influ- 
ential inducements were held out by laws to the citi- 
zens of the United States, who migrated there by 
thousands. , In 1835, a military revolution, led. by 
Santa Anna, ended in the subversion of the consti- 
tutional government, and the establishment of a mil- 
itary despotism. The States resisted. One after 
another fell before the sword of the conquerer. Tex- 
as alone maintained her position; triumphantly re- 
pelled the aggression, and: finally, on the plains of 
San Jacinto, sealed her independence by the capture 
of the despot and the overthrow of his army. What 
moral rihi then has the usurped government of 
Mexico to the allegiance of Texas? Her obligations 
were to the constitution, and not to the despotism of 
Santa Anna. Mexico herself revolted from Spain 
in 1821, a few weeks only after our cession of Tex- 
as to her, and before Mexico even knew of the ces- 
sion or had taken possession of the country. On 
the overthrow of Spanish power, Texas was as in- 
dependent as Mexico. Abandoned by us, she went 
into the confederacy, and whatever might have been 
cher causes of complaint, her right of revolution 
would be as indubitable as Mexico's right of revolu- 
tion. But Texas, I repeat, was never in truth any 
part of the existing government of Mexico. 

Will the free citizens of the United States ques- 
tion the right of independence founded on revolu- 
tion? Our own ever-memorable declaration an- 
nounces that government is instituted among men to 
secure the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that it derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and whenever it becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or abolish it, and to institute such new 
government as to them may seem most likely to ef- 
fect their happiness and safety. 


_ Sir, with the history of our own glorious revolu- || 
tion before us, looking upon that illustrious assem- || 


bly of patriots deciding the great question of our in- 
dependence, and pledging to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, in the cause, 
let no American voice be heard to calumniate those 
who emulate our glorious example. 

But Texas, for causes ‘deemed: righteous by her, 
not only declared and achieved her independence, 
but has ever since maintained, and can ever main- 
tain it. Her sovereignty has been recognised by 
ourselves, and by the great commercial powers of 
the earth, and treaties of intercourse and friendship 
established between all. Mexico has failed in all her 
efforts to subdue her, has practically long since 
abandoned the attempt, and is notoriously incapable 
of success. Has she a right forever to persist ina 
naked claim, and thus defeat arrangements between 
Texas and other powers deemed by them essential 
to their welfare? Is there no limit to such preten- 
sions? Sir, she openly declares that she will never 
consent to the independence of Texas! We, then, 
ourselves, must decide, upon our responsibility, the 
time at which we are justified in disregarding ‘the 
impediments of Mexico. That time is now. We 
are ready, and Texas is willing, and who forbids 
the union? 

Sir, itis England and the whig party! On this 
great measure, their opinions and their feelings are 
identical. In 1803, when Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri were acquired by Jefferson, they 
were equally in unison. The great leaders of fede- 
ralism, then, as now, denounced it as disunion. In 
1812, the same sympathy prevailed. When Brit- 
ish arms were defeated, whigs resolved that it was 
unbecoming a moral and religious people to rejoice 
at our victories. They have lately dismembered 
Maine, and ceded to Great Britain a territory larger 
than Vermont,and which that power is even now 
fortifying against ourselves! They have refused | 
toextend our jurisdiction and the protection of our 
laws over Oregon; they refuse now to regain the 
lost portion of the great valley of the Mississippi, 
and seek to intimidate us with the alarm of war. 
They are overwhelmed with anxieties for the peace 
of the country, and forbode apprehensions of ruin, 
while but recently their great leader invoked not 
only war, but pestilence and famine, and the whole 
train joined in the invocation, rather than that An- 
drew ‘Jackson should be President of the United 
States! A 

Texas, sir, must be ours. Its acquisition is 
identified with the great interests of the country. 
It is constitutional. It can give no just grounds of 
complaint to any of the nations of the earth, on | 
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this continent or in Europe. How,-then, shall it be 
obtained? 

Sir, in all our discussions, let us remember that 
Texas herself is a party to this measure, coequal 
with us. She must be consulted. We may dis- 
pute about the terms, but the decision is only 
our own. Let us remember, too, that we have 
much to gain by annexation, while Texas can ob- 
tain little else than mere security against Mexico. 
Though she even retain her lands, she surrenders 


| herimport revenue, with all its destined income, 


which would alone soon extinguish her debts. 
Instead of a supplanting rival, she becomes 
a competiter in the exchange of her staples on terms 
of equality with us. Her public men sink from em- 
inent positions as the founders of an empire, to the 
level of State functionaries. Looking, as we ought 
to do, at these considerations, what project of union 
should we adopt? Sir, the provisions of the treaty 
have been considered and acquiesced in by Texas; 
and, in my judgment, they are wiser, as certainly 
are they more beneficial to ourselves, than any other 
plan yet devised. By this we receive her lands, 
amounting at least to one hundred millions of acres; 
treble that sum in value. We pay her debts as we 
did the revolutionary debts of the old States, but not 
to exceed ten millions. This arrangement not only 
gives us a domain immeasurably more valuable than 
the incumbrance we discharge, but brings Texas in 
a position of entire harmony with all the new States 
of the Union in respect to their territory, subjecting 
all to the same judicious and uniform cystem of dis- 
position. The western boundary is left open for 
future adjustment. Provision is made for the ad- 
mission of the territory into the Union as States 
hereafter, under the authority of the constitution. 
No questions of slavery are unnecessarily raised. 
The plan is simple, divested of all, extraneous in- 
cumbrances, AND HAVING RECEIVED THE SANCTION 
or Texas, commends itself to my favor. Now, 
sir, in all other projects, you lose the public do- 
main which ought to be yours. You lose the ad- 
vantages of uniformity in the disposition of the 
lands. You are embarrassed with the settlement of 
premature questions of slavery. You know not 
that Texas herself will sanction your plan. You 
expose yourselves to the chances of rejeection. 

And, sir, what is the objection to the provisions 
of the treaty? Why this effort to substitute some- 
thing variant from its stipulations’ Sir, it is because 
they are the stipulations of the treaty! The treaty 
is called defunct. It is spoken of as odious. Sir, 
the provisions of the treaty passed through the 
searching criticism and investigation of the Senate, 
and encountered the scrutiny of political hostility; 


and yet, in all the denunciations poured out upon | 


it, its provisions were almost if not wholly unas- 
sailed. Their wisdom was generally conceded. The 
Opposition planted itself chiefly upon general 
grounds of objection to the measure of an- 
nexation itself, or to its present expediency. 
The treaty was rejected; and now gentlemen, for- 
getting the facts, seem anxious to change not only 


the form but the substance of the bosis of annexa- | 


tion, lest the adoption of the provisions of the trea- 
ty should be deemed an imputation upon those who 
thought it their duty, under the circumstances, to re- 
jectit. Sir, nothing can be more unreasonable or 
absurd. The people decided the question of imme- 
diate annexation. It was that which was submitted 
for their deliberations. Why then, since the ver- 
dict is rendered, should the terms, which met lit- 
tle or no opposition, be discarded? Sir, I am not 
tenacious of this plan or of any other. Give us 
one reasonable in itself, and acceptable to Texas, 
and # shall have my cordial support. But I can 
sanction none which Texas herself would have 
reason toreject. Let the scheme declare, as the bill 
of my colleague [Mr. Roginson] proposes, that 
after forming one slave State, slavery shall be pro- 
hibited in all the other States which the territory 
may hereafter make, unless Congress shall other- 
wise determine by law, and you drive Texas into 
indignant rejection. You makea fundamental pro- 
vision which, if adopted, would be an unfailing 
source of agitation, of contention, perhaps of dis- 
union itself. The spirit of political abolitionism 
would rejoice in triumph. It would hold a power 
over the action of some members of Congress here- 
after, whose faces it would knead into dough. You 
would effectually imprison the slave race within 
those prescribed limits of the Union, close the drain 


- and the outlet to Mexico, and most surely perpetu- 


ate the existence of slavery, under the pretence of 


extending the area of freedom. Sir, with the ex- 


pression of these views, I submit, anxious to carry 
out, ina form the simplest and the most satisfac 
tory, the great object of immediate annexation. 
That my vote will represent the opinions and feel- 
ings of the democracy of my district, I have the 
best reason to know. That it will aceord with the 
general sentiment of the democracy of the State of 
New York and of the Union, I have as little reason 
to doubt. 


SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, January 21, 1845— 
On the'propositions for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. 


Mr. Cuarrman: It is told of the battle of San 
Jacinto, that the Mexicans either fired their guns 
before they came within effective distance, or aimed 
generally at the Texian line; consequently, but little 
execution was done. The Texians, on the contra- 
ry, stood their ground; and in obedience to the 
orders of their commander as he ‘passed along the 
line, “shoot low, boys! low”—each taking a partic- 
ular aim, gave with their rifles one, and but one, 
deadly fire. The. victory was won. Sir, I would 
fain, in this second battle of San Jacinto, now waged 
upon this floor, imitate the Texas heroes; and in the 
little I have to say, speak directly to the vital points 
of the great measure before you. 

And, in the first place, I shall say nothing about 
Texas debts. This is smoke—Mexican smoke, at 
which I shall not aim. I propose to leave Texas 
her debts with her lands—an arrangement which 
she, at least, will not oppose. Nor shall I deal with 
war and the horrors of war. This too, is Mexican 
smoke, at which I shall not aim. .The roposition 
which I intend to debate, is that brought forward 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Brown.] 
It admits Texas asa State into the Union—leaves 
her her debts and her lands—-adopts the Missouri 
compromise as the boundary between the free and 
the slave States, and provides for a partition of the 
Territory of Texas into four or five States. This is 
the only proposition which can pass this House 
and the only one, therefore, worth debating. And 
permit me, sir, here to pause, and to return to the 
gentleman from Tennessee my sincere thanks 
for the fair and honorable manner in which he 
has brought forward his patriotic proposition. 
Tt is the brightest occurrence for the South which 
has here taken place, for the nine years that I have 
been on this floor; for it tends to’ bring her people 
together, and to restore to us our old position of in- 
fluence and power, which of yore, in better days, 
was ours. Our union is as necessary for our own 
protection as for the stability and safety of our sys- 
tem of government, and will itself be a glorious vic- 
tory whenever it shall occur, though all else be lost. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit, in the outset of my re- 
marks, the principle laid down by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Winrnrop,] that those 
who maintain the constitutionality of admitting Tex- 
as into the Union are bound to show it. This gov- 
ernment is a government of special grants, and there- 
fore of limited powers; and all presumptions should 
be against any important power claimed to belong 
to it. We, who profess to be State-rights men, and 
main the affirmative, must show it, either by the au- 
thority ofa plain grant in the constitution, or as a 
“proper and necessary means” to carry out & power 
plainly granted. In such a government as ours, the 
power is always the first consideration, in all great 
measures of legislation. Expediency may aid, but. 
can never be the primary consideration; for it is as 
often a plea for tyranny as for freedom. What says 
the constitution—not what ought it to say—is the 
first great inquiry. I shall therefore first consider 
the power of annexing Texas to the Union, before 
I turn to any arguments of expediency. 

If I have correctly understood the objections 
urged in this debate, they may all be analyzed into 
two. ii 

First. That to annex a new State to the Union is 
either a treaty, or such a foreign matter, in the pur- 
chase of territory, as can alone be effected through 
the treaty-making power. 

Second. That a foreign State cannot be admit- 
ted into the Union by any power in the constitu- 
tion. z 
These are the two propositions we are to over- 
throw. 

To meet the question of power, we first lay our 
hands. on the plain grant of the constitution, “Con- 
gress may admit new States into the Union.” Her 
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is our warrant, full and plenary, stripped of all con- 
struction or incidents. I maintain, therefore, that 
we have the “vantage ground,” as Lord Bacon calls 
it, in the commencement of the argument; and that 
those who affirm that the grant is limited or quali- 
fied, are bound to show it. Let us see, in their 
feet objections how their alleged qualification will 
stand. 

The objection takes it for granted that the treaty- 
making power, either directly, or by the purchase 
of territory, may add new States to the Union. This 
concession is made, I suppose, under the authority 
of the precedents in the Louisiana and Florida trea- 
ties, and the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon them, affirming them to be con- 
stitutional. To those who maintain that the Su- 
preme Court is the ultimate arbiter on all constitu- 
tional questions, the concession is a matter of course. 
To dispute it showsin them, at least, either a desper- 
ate state of the argument, or a desperate intent on 
revolution. Accordingly, it has been almost unan- 
imously conceded, although a few, who never be- 
fore quoted the constitution but to break it, still talk 
of its limitations and Mr. Jefferson in 1803. 

Now, sir, I ask, by what authority is it claimed 
for the treaty-making power to admit new States, or 
to purchase foreign teritory, out of which new States 
are to be made? There is no express grant given to 
the treaty-making power to purchase new territory, 
or to act in any way on the subject. The authority 
to purchase territory, or to open the way for the ad- 
mission of new States, if it exist at all, must be in- 
cidental to some other power. What power is that? 

Itis found, and found only, in the clause, Con- 
gressmay admit new States into the Union.” So 
then, because Congress “may admit new Stetes into 
the Union,” it is affirmed and conceded that the 
treaty-making power, consisting of the President 
and the Senate, may, as a “necessary and proper 
means” to carry out- this express grant, purchase 
foreign territory, and thus bring new States into the 
Union. Now, I put it to gentlemen, is not this 

ower claimed for the treaty-making power far less 
inferential than if it was conceded to Congress? and 
does it not necessarily include the power in Con- 

ress? Congress ‘‘may admit new States into the 

nion”—therefore, Congress might purchase terri- 
tory, or legislate in any other way, to form new 
States—-would be the first direct inference; and 
when you leap over this direct inference, and de- 
duce one more remote—that because ‘Congress may 
admit new States into the Union,” the treaty-ma- 
king power may therefore acquire the territory out 
of which they shall be erected—do you not con~ 
cede the nearer and closer deduction of power—that 
Congress shall do the same thing? 

But let us descend into the reasons for which this 
power was given to Congress, and see how they 
will bear out the position that the treaty-making 
making is exclusively omnipotent in this matter. 

lt appears to me, sir, that in committing to Con- 
gress the subject of admitting new States into the 
Union,-the framers of the constitution were only 
carrying out the analogies of the constitution in its 
original formation. In the admission of the ori- 
ginal States into the Union, which was done in the 
framing and adoption of the constitution, two forms 
of assent were required—first, the assent of the 
States, through the governments of the States; and, 
secondly, the assent of the people of the States. In 
the convention which framed the constitution, the 
States, through their State governments, only were 
represented. The delegates were-sent by the State 
legislatures, as the senators now are sent in the 
other wing of the Capitol. In the convention they 
voted by States, standing together as coequal sove- 
reigns; and when the convention first, and the Con- 
gress of the old confederation, where also the States, 
as States only, were represented, afterwards unani- 
mously recommended the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, the States, as States, had exhausted their 
power, of assent. But this was not enough. 
Another element of approval was required. ‘To 
the people of the States, assembled in convention, 
the constitution was also submitted, that their as- 
sent should also be obtained. Thus the constitution 
went into operation, and the old States entered into 
the Union—first, by the assent of the States, as 
States; and, secondly, by the assent of the people 
of the States. And is not this precisely the kind 
of assent obtained, when, by Congress, a new State 
is admitted into the Union? The States, acting 
through their senators in the Senate, and the people 
of the States, acting through this body, both deter- 
mine on the admission. I maintain, then, that from 


the analogy of the original formation of the Union, 
and the admission of the old States into it, the argu- 
ment is strong, that a similar form of. admission, 
through Congress, is required of new States by the 
constitution. ; i. 

And if we look into the practice of nations, we 
may discover some of the reasons which induced the 
framers of the constitut on to commit this ‘delicate 
power of batons heed States into the Union rather 
to Congress than the treaty-making power. Nations, 
dealing with nations, seldom show any scruples as 
to the means employed to accomplish theirend. In 
so higha matter as that of a new, and, perhaps, 
powerful State, being incorporated into the Union, 
corruption and bribery get her in, or corruption 
and bribery to keep her out, was naturally 
to be expected. -Not only the particular State 
applying, but powerful foreign States, might deem 
their interests or policy to be deeply implicated in 
her admission into the Union. The union of Ire- 
land with England was notoriously effected by the 
bribery of members ef the Irish Parliament, at the 
enormous price of three millions sterling. Lord 
Castlereagh was the agent of the British ministry; and 
in this infamous transaction first gave those proofs 
of his skill and apitude for state affairs, which after- 
wards lifted him to the premiership of England. lt 
was with this country that the framers of our con- 
stitution were best acquainted—notoriously using, 
as one of the regular means of government, the bri- 
bery of her own legislators to sustain every minis- 
try; and of course, therefore, always prepared to 
use the same instrument to corrupt the legislators or 
ministers of other nations, to accomplish her ends. 
Against such influences—which was most likely to 
be esteemed the most effectual security against 
corruption, the treaty-making power, consist- 
ing of the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate, or Congress, consisting of the major- 
ity of the House of Representatives and a ma- 
jority of the Senate. The difference between two- 
thirds and a majority of the Senate, amongst the 
original States forming the Union, was only six, 
and now only nine senators. Which is the least 
corruptible source of power—nine senators,’or the 
House of Representatives, consisting of two hun- 
dred and twenty-three men? The framers of the 
constitution acted wisely, in placing this great power 
in Congress; and they acted justly, in allowing the 
people to control it. The people were certainly the 
parties not the least interested in admitting new 
States into the Union; why then should their voices 
not be heard in the admission? ‘The States, as 
States, are not alone concerned, but the people of 
States are also interested, and it is the plain dictate 
of right reason, therefore, that the will of both, rep- 
resented in Congress, should be required and re- 
ceived on such a question. And the policy for suc- 
cess agrees with the right. No act, deeply affect- 
ing the people, under our forms of government, can 
be satisfactory in the Union, without their sanction 
and authority. 

But in order, if possible, to make this matter clear- 
er, let us descend a step lower into the nature and 
limits of the treaty-making power, and the legisla- 
tive power of Congress. _ f 

Gentlemen, in arguing this question, have assumed 
two things—first, that all agreements between us 
and foreign nations are treaties; and, secondly, . that 
all matters affecting foreign nations are exclusively 
within the scope of the treaty-making power. By 
both of those positions, they attempt to show that 
Congress cannot admit Texas into the Union, 

Now, sir, on the first of these two points, we may 
only differ from a. difference of meaning in the terms 
we use. What is the meaning of the term “treaty?” 
Does it mean a compact or an agreement between na- 
tions simply? I think not; for 1 find the constitution, 


amonst its prohibitions to the States, speaks in the 


same clause of treaties, alliances, confederations, and 
compacts. Alliances, confederations, and compacts, 
may be made by treaties, but they may also be made 
without them. “Every treaty may be a compact, but 
it does nat follow thata compact may not exist with- 
outa treaty. A compact may be made through the 
legislatures of two countries, which would certain] 

be no treaty. What then isa treaty? I answer: it 
is an agreement or compact made by treating, that 
is, negotiation. If treating is not required—if nego- 
tiation does not take place—but two nations, by re- 
ciprocal legislation, make an agreement or compact 
with each other, it is nothing but an agreement or 
compact, and is no treaty. Nor can I comprehend the 
distinction which has been attempted to be drawn, on 
the ground of the public faith being pledged ina 


treaty, but. not existing in an act „of legislation. 
Either form of agreement between ‘nations is’ equal- 
ly obligatory; and one, no more than the other, in- 
volves the public faith. If one nation stipulates 
with another, in consideration of certain advantages 
received, to give certain other advantages fora: cer- 
tain specified time, it matters not through what or- 
gans they act—their faith is pledged; and to repeal 
the law before the expiration of the time sti ulated, 
would be as gross a breach of the public faith as the 
direct repudiation of a treaty. If no time for its du- 
ration is stipulated, of course a law, likè a‘treaty, 
may, atany time, be repealed or putaside. ‘I contend, 
then, that compacts are not hecessarily treaties; and 
that, in proposing a compact of union with Texas, 
we do not propose to make a treaty. So far. as 
treating is concerned, it has, indeed, been had’ al- 
ready. The treaty-making power, on this very sub- 
ject, has exhausted itself. It has negotiated, and 
ascertained what terms will be accepted by. Texas. 
We now propose to effect a union between ourselves 
and Texas, and have no need of further treating or 
negotiation. ‘ . 

But there are compacts and agreements with for- 
eign nations which are exclusively within the scope 
of the treaty-making power; and there are compacts 
and agreements with foreign nations which require 
the co-operation of the treaty-making power and 
-the legislation of Congress; and there are compacts 
and agreements with foreign nations which can and 
ought to be made by Congress alone. A brief con- 
sideration of these different points may show to 
which of these classes the measure of annexing 
Texas to the Union belongs. 

I lay down this proposition: that, in all agree- 
ments with foreign nations which are extra-territo- 
rial in their operation, and which can be fully exe- 
cuted by the treaty-making power itself, the treaty- 
making power, under the constitution, has exclusive 
jurisdiction. There are many interests of this kind: 
such as the right of search at sea—making peace— 
contraband—mutual rendition of prisoners of war 
and property seized in war—settlement of bounda- 
ries, where the territory belongs to the nations con- 
tracting: in all such cases, the treaty-making power 
has exclusive jurisdiction, because the agreements 
or compacts made are executed without the territory 
of the United States, and the President of the Uni- 
ted States, a part of the treaty-making power, can 
fulfil them. ; 

But when a compact or agreement with a foreign 
nation is inter-territorial as well as extra-territorial, 
is municipal as well as foreign in its operation, 
Congress has aright to act, and always has acted, in 
carrying them into effect, although made by. the 
treaty-making power alone. The co-operation of 
both is required, and each is independent of the 
other in its action. In consequence of its interna- 
tional aspects, the treaty-making power acts. In 
consequence of its internal effects, Congress acts. 
The treaty for the purchase of Louisiana exempli- 
fies the uses, as wellas the power, of both of these 
departments of government. Louisiana could never 
have been acquired, but by the treaty-making pow- 
er. The secrecy, despatch, and energy, by nego- 
tiation, for which it was entrusted to one man~-the 
President of the United States—was absolutely ne- 
cessary in the juncture of affairs which then exist- 
ed. Napoleon had acquired it from Spain; yet he 
could not keep it, with the mastery,of the seas in 
the hands of his great rival and foe. A few. months’ 
delay, and Great Britain would have seized it. By 
the treaty-making power, it was saved to us, and 
saved to France, in the consideration we paid. But 
then Congress had to legislate; because the treaty 
required money to fulfil, it, and Congress alone 
could appropriate the money of the people. Con- 
gress had to pass laws authorizing the President to 
take possession of it, by the military and naval 
forces of the United States, and to erect a. govern- 
ment, and to extend the laws of the United States 
over it; because all these were municipal—internal 
interests and regulations, beyond the power of 
the executive to execute or control, without the 
sanction and direction of Congress. Another 
striking instance, in which both of these depart- ‘ 
ments of government co-operated, occurred un- 
der the navigation law of 1814. Congress passed a 
general law, proposing to all foreign nations certain 
terms of equality and reciprocity in the duties to be 
exacted on tonnage of vessels, and the goods they 
carried. Great Britain made’a treaty with us, sub- 
stantially accepting these terms, but varying some- 
what from the terms proposed by Congress.. A-bill 
was introduced into-Congress to modify the tonnage 
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duties in conformity with the treaty; and it was then 
the debate arose, to which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Witxruror] has adverted, in which 
Mr. Calhoun took the ground that the Jaw was use- 
_less, for the treaty fixed the duties. But Congress 
thought otherwise; and, with William Lowndes, 
Randolph, and. Wild, supporting the measure, it be- 
came a law. -Here the treaty-making power, on ac- 
count: of. its: international—external ` features, ar- 
ranged by negotiation the terms of the compact. 
Congress, on account of ite internal, municipal op- 
eration, passed the laws to give it its internal valid- 
ity. Both powers co-operated under the constitu- 
tion. i 

But Congress may act alone, and may make com- 
paris alone with foreign nations. In the very case 

have just cited of the tonnage law of 1814—sup- 
pose Great Britain, without any treaty or negotia- 
tion, had passed a law, reciting our law, and accept- 
ing its terms: would it not have completed the 
compact? Would not the public faith have been 
pledged to its terms? In such a case, although the com- 
pact was international and extra-territorial in some of 
Its aspects, yet Congress would have controlled it. 
And what does this position, if true, prove? - Why, 
that(Congress is wider, in the scope of Its power, than 
thetreaty-making power. The treaty-making power 
cannot control and regulate the internal municipal 
interests of the United States, without the co-opera- 
tion of Congress; but Congress may control and 
regulate our international and extra-territorial rela- 
tions without the act of the treaty-making power. 
Another striking elucidation of the power of Con- 
gress, on these principles, is seen in the navigation 
law of 1828. We prohibit, by that law, all vessels 
from coming into our ports, from the colony of any 
foreign nation, into whose ports our vessels are not 
permitted to enter. By this act, Congress, at a 
single blow, cut off all’ direct intercourse between 
ourselves and all the colonial possessions of other 
nations. This act has been followed up by a gene- 
ral law, declaring that, into whatever colonial ports 
the shipping of the United States is allowed by law 
to enter, the shipping of any foreign nation from 
those ports shall be admitted on the same terms into 
the ports of the United States; and the President of 
the United States, by proclamation, is authorized to 
announce the privilege. Here is a general compact, 
tendered to the whole world, although affecting 
largely our foreign and extra-territorial relations. 
Will it not bind the public faith, if accepted by any 
foreign nation? Who doubts it? Who ever sug- 
gested that this law was unconstitutional? These 
cases elucidate the power of Congress to make com- 
pacts alone with foreign nations. 

And now, sir, after this brief analysis of the ex- 
tent of the treaty-making power and the power of 
Congress, let us bring home these distinctions to the 
measure before the committee. Is the admission of 
a foreign State into this Union entirely an interna- 
tional—extra-territorial affair, capable of being ex- 
ecuted by the executive? If so, it is for the treaty- 
making power alone. Is it an internal muni- 
cipal interest? If so, although it may be external 
and international in some of its bearings, it is a 
proper subject for congressional intervention and 
control. A glance at the objections raised will show 
the real bearing of this measure. It is said that to 
admit Texas is unconstitutional. 
ternal—municipal affair? It is said that it will 
destroy the equipoise between the different sections 
of the Union, extend slavery, promote free trade, 
and weaken and destroy the Union by too great ex- 
pansion. Are not all of these internal municipal 
considerations? The only external effect alleged 
(and that, too, is internal) is, that it will produee 
war. And where does the war-making power re- 
side, but in Congress alone? If Congress thought 
proper to make war with Mexico or England, and 
received Texas into the Union to occasion it, it has 
aright to do it. The act would only be another 
form of. declaring war. Sir, from these views, I 
submit that it properly belongs to Congress, both in 
means and end, to admit Texas into the Union. 

The second great objection to admitting Texas 
into the Union, is that a foreign State cannot, by 
the constitution, be admitted into the Union. 

This objection rests on the independence of a fo- 
reign State. The idea seems to be that a new State, 
to be constitutionally admitted into the Union, must 
be something less than a State—it must bea sort of 
dependency. ‘This appears to me to bea gross mis- 
apprehension. To recur to the original formation 
of the Union. Who made it and -first entered into 
it? > Sovereign States-—were they not? The declara~ 
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| very being out of a State. 


Is not this an in- - 


tion of independence proclaimed that they were free, 
sovereign, independent States; and the second arti- 
cle of the old confederation reaffirms the same thing. 
Sovereign, independent States, then, first made and 
entered into the Union. Why, then, should not the 
States which should afterwards enter into it be 
sovereign and independent? Farther. still. Every 
State in the Union is now possessed of its full at- 
tributes of sovereignty and independence. Will any 
one deny this? Then let him lay his hand on.a sin- 
gle clause of the constitution which shows that the 
States surrendered one atom of their sovereignty. I 
take it for granted, that as wild as construction may 
wanton and trifle with the solemn stipulations of the 
constitution, it will hardly attempt to construe the 
When the sovereignty, 
the entity of a State, is claimed to be surrendered, it 
should be shown broad as the broad day. Itis the 
last thing that will or can be surrendered by a 
State; and political suicide ought no more to be 


presumed in a State than’ in an individu- 
al. The constitution .of the United States 
is no. concession of their sovereignty by 


the States. It is only a concession of certain 
powers of sovereignty—which the sovereign parties to 
the compact have agreed by a general agency to ex- 
ercise together for their common benefit. © The su- 
preme ultimate authority in a State, which is sover- 
eignty, is still with the States, as completely as be- 
fore entering into the Union; and as far as this attri- 
bute is concerned, every State in this Union is as 
foreign and independent of another State, as France 
or Britain. Itis on this principle alone that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrurop] 
contended that Massachusetts had a right to judge 
of the constitution; and in case Texas was annexed 
to the Union contrary to its terms, she had a right to 
go out of the Union. I yield theright. lt is un- 
questionable, if the constitution is ofany authority. 

ut it destroys his whole argument as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of admittinga foreign State into the 
Union. Every State in the Union being foreign 
and independent, in all matters foreign to the çon- 
stitution, how can any State proposing to come in- 
to the Union be in any other condition? To be a 
State like the United States it must be sovereign. 
To bea State at all; or to come into the Union 
at all, it must be sovereign. Without being 
sovereign and independent, it could not enter into the 
compact of-union.. It acts would be null and void, 
without any obligation on the people. And if it can 
enter into the compact of union with other sover- 
eign States of the 
andvindependent too? If a State belonged to the 
Union, or was dependent upon it, the Union 
might govefff it, but it could not make a compact 
with the Union. To make a compact with the 
Union, a State must be a State—that is, sovereign 
and independent; and to come into the Union, a 
State must be out of it; and if out of it, then it is 
foreign to it: To be a foreign State, so far as the 
Union is concerned, is, therefore, a necessary state 
of things, for the admission of a State into the 
Union. To deny this, is to use terms without 
meaning. 

But I will be told the States which have hitherto 
been admitted into the Union have first been Terri- 
tories and dependencies on the Union. This is not 
true, so far as the original States are concerned. 
They were no dependencies on the Union; and each, 
asit separately came into the Union, was the acces- 
sion of a foreign State, politically as independent of 
the Union as any European power. But suppose 
they wereall, as some of them have been, once de- 

endent as Territories on the government of the 

nion: how does this at all affect the argument? 
They did not come into the Union as dependencies. 
This is impossible; for then they could notbe one of 
the States of the United States. They came into 
it as equals—sovereigns—capable of making the 
compact of union with the other States. Not 
only docs the nature of things require this, but 
the acts passed by Congress show that they as- 
sumed it. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
were all authorized by Congress to make consti- 
tutions, and erect State governments under them, 
as sovereign States, with the pledge that after- 
wards they “shall be admitted into the Union, 
upon an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever.” Suppose, after Missouri had 
made and adopted her State constitution, and erected 
herself into a sovereign State, and, therefore, capable 
of entering the Union as one of the States, she had 
been kept out of the Union by the objections raised 
to the institution of slayery—where would she haye 


nion, must it not be sovereign | 


` Territory ora State annexed to the 


been now? I suppose as foreign to this Union as 
any other state in Christendom. Yet her position 
would not. in the least have changed by the mere 
continuance of her exclusion. She was out of the 
Union as soon she was erected into a State, and as 
absolutely foreign to it as if she had been out of it a 
thousand years. But.itmay still be argued that she 
was nota sovereign until Congress had approved 
of her constitution and admitted her into the Union. 
The acts of Congress show that this position is un- 
tenable. The assent of Congress to these States be~ 
ing States, is absolute and unconditional. Congress 
required the constitutions adopted by the people of 
those States to be submitted to them, with the view 
of fulfilling that condition in the constitution which 
requires that each State in the Union should have a 
“republican form of government,” and to admit 
them into the Union according to the pledge these 
acts contained, if this condition was observed in their 
constitutions. Congress could have kept them out 
of the Union, as it threatened to do Missouri; but 
that would not have nullified the sovereignty of 
the people of Missouri, issuing into existence 
by its consent. ‘That, once existing, was the 
property and the right of the people of Missouri 
only, and by their act alone could be abolished. 
Missouri was a free, sovereign,.and independent 
State, out of the Union, and foreign to the Union, 
applying for admission into the Union. That was 
her attitude. Congress reserved the right to judge 
of the constitution she should present, with the 
view of admitting her into the Union. Congress, 
under the constitution, could do no less, and it did 
no more. I conclude, then, that because Texas is 
a State foreign to the Union constitutes no reason 
for not admitting her into the Union. 

There has been but one objection of any force 
urged against these conclusions; and it is that 
brought forward by the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Kewnepy.] The constitution prohibits a State 
from being represented in the Senate by any one 
who has not been nine years—and in this. Hause 
Seven years—a citizen of the United States, pre- 
vious to his election. The argument is, that, as it 
is impossible for any citizen of a foreign State to 
fulfil this condition, when a foreign State is admitted 
into the Union, therefore the constitution could not 
have designed the admission of a foreign State into 
the Union. 

Take the argument in its strongest form, and 
how will it stand? Here is a plain grant of 
power in the constitution—“‘Congress may ad- 
mit new States into the Union;” and here is a 
prohibition to a State—“No person shall be a 
representative who shall not have been seven 
years a citizen of the United States.” Wil you 
make a prohibition to a State destroy. an express 
grant to Congress? Why should not the grant to 
Congress as well destroy ‘the prohibition to a State? 
Neither should be admitted, in reasoning, if they 
are at all reconcileable; for it is a rule in construing 
all laws and constitutions, that, if possible, all pro- 
visions should be so construed as to stand. Tak- 
ing the worst aspect, and Texas, if admitted into 
the Union, would have to be represented by those 
who are now citizens of the United States. This 
is possible. It may have been designed by the 
framers of the constitution, that, when a foreign 
State is admitted into the Union, those only should 
be her representatives in Congress who, by the 
familiarity which a long residence under our forms 
of government can best give, should be imbued 
with the spirit of our institutions. If a foreign 
State can be so represented in Congress, there is an 
end of the argument; and no one denies its possi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus briefly touched on the 
great points involving the power of Congress to ad- 
mit Texas into the Union. I speak to lawyers and 
statesmen, who can easily carry out the principles 
I have advanced, and will hasten to some of the 
leading arguments of expediency against this great 
measure of legislation. 27 . 

it is said that Texas annexation is a sectional 
question. Well; in one sense it is certainly sec- 
tional. It is, territorially considered, in one por- 
tion of the Union only; and I should like to learn 
of gentlemen how. any annexation of territory or 
admission of a State can be otherwise than sec- 
tional in this sense. Do we ever expect to have a 
nion, which 
shall be in all sections of the Union? Shall it be 
large enough to go all round the Union, or be re- 
jected because sectional? But in other respects this 
‘is nota sectional question. It is not sectional in ty 
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first place, because it is not final. It is but one of the 
steps in a course of progress, This Union, it is pro- 
proposed, shall be. enlarged—new States in the 
South, West, and North, shall be added to this 
Union... The question is, shall this policy of prog- 


ress and expansion. still go on, or shall-it here stop? . 


` It won’tdo for gentlemen to hold to the policy of en- 
largement and expansion on their sides of the Union, 
- but practice restriction on ours. This will not do. 
They know that it will be death to the Union, 
or.death to any further ‘progression and. expansion. 
And in this great question of the enlargement of the 
Union, is the South alone. or peculiarly interested? 
No, sir. It is most important: to those who will 
gain most by the enlargement of the Union—most 
in population, strength, and: political power. Add 
Texas or any other territory to the South, and can 
she rule the confederacy? Arrest this policy, and, 
in fifty years, which section of the Union, the free 
or the slave States, will have lost more power, more 
States? You of the North and West—to you the 
ee of this Union belongs—to you the population 
and the dominion of this continent. Over what an 
extent of territory our Union and our government 
may safely extend, I know not; but with the 
mighty achievements in arts and sciences already 
won, annihilating distances, and bringing remote 
nations and tribes into intercommunication and 
neighborhood, I will not pretend to limit it. Our 
constitution, in the political world, may stand forth 
like our mighty mountaitis, looking over a conti- 
nent in their vast and majestic grandeur. But for 
you of the North and West is the empire and the 
glory of expanding our Union. ‘We of the South 
may participate, but we will not rule the mighty 
progress. But we must participate in it; we must 
too advance, or we must be destroyed by its march. 
We say, onward let us go, in fulfilling the mighty 
destiny for which Providence seems to have cast us 
on this continent. Will you dare stop? 


But the annexation of Texas is not sectional in 
another respect—in its bearing on two great con- 
stitutional guaranties—to “provide for the common 
defence,” and to “secure ‘domestic tranquillity.” 
Is not a maintenance of the constitution, in any of 
its guaranties, an affair of all sections of the Union? 
Is not the defence of the South a part of the “com- 
mon defence?” And who doubts that the South, 
and the institutions of the South, when assailed and 
jeoparded by a foreign nation and internal foes, have 
a right to the guaranty of a ‘common defence?” 
To “secure domestic tranquillity!” Mark, sir, the 
phrase. It is not the general or internal tranquillity 
but “domestic tranquillity”’—the peace of the 
house, the home, the fire-hearth. And can it be 
that this tranquillity, which the constitution was 
established to secure, without which there can be 
no peace or happiness in the only sanctuary 
where peace and happiness can exist, needs this 
guaranty of the constitution? Let the agitations 
for the last ten years on this floor answer. Let 
your organized associations at the North and West, 
an league with our ancient foe, daily striking at our 
institutions, answer. Let this very debate, in which 
slavery—slavery—slavery—falling from the lips of 
every opponent of this measure, in bitter denuncia- 
tions, answer. You content with the constitution! 
You ready and willing to support its guaranties of 
our institutions as they exist? It is only their ex- 
tension or predominance you oppose! ‘Sir, all this 
may be a very innocent self-deception; but to over- 
throw the constitution, faithlessly assail the South, 
and wrest from us our “domestic tranquillity,” has 
been for years the systematic, unwearied policy of 
the North, through every government, State, feder- 
al, or foreign, they could influence or control. You, 
by your faithless and iniquitous agitations on this 
floor, and elsewhere, have given rise to this very 
question. A few years since, the South, from 
obvious motives of interest, was indifferent to the 
annexation of Texas to the Union; and although I 


suppose they would, at any time, have gone for her. 


annexation as a great national measure, they had no 
deep enthusiasm in its favor. But you have dis- 
tarbed our “domestic tranquillity.” You have ren- 
dered Texas, in the southern mind, necessary to in- 
sure it; and now, after creating the necessity for her 
annexation, will you deny us the acquisition? Will 
nothiug satisfy you but the catastrophe the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DeLLer] depicted so forci- 
bly to the gentleman from . Massachusetts, [Mr. 
ApAms,] over which he. passionately exclaimed: 
let it come—let it come” And should it come, 
with all its crimes, and blood, and horrors, you can- 
1 : : 
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not say, like Macbeth to the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo: 


“Never shake thy gory locks at me; 
Thou can’st not say I did it.” 


You—you will have doneit; and before high Hea- 
ven its terrible responsibility will be yours. ‘Here 
on this floor, instead of that peace, sympathy, and 


support which the constitution entitled us to receive, - 


you have labored to instigate hatred, insurrection, 
and violence. The gentleman ‘from Illinois [Mr. 
Harpy] sees the true motives which are urging on 
this question in the South. He acknowledged that 
a sense of insecurity; resulting from movements 
here, had given it its resistless potency. But then 
he charged that the Sonth was responsible for these 
agitations, because, for political effect, they had dis- 
puted the right of petition. The South, sir, insti- 
gate these agitations, by which their property, and 
their peace, and the very existence of all that is 
dear to the human heart—country, home, family— 
are periled? We, the weaker party, who have 
everything to lose, assail the stronger party, who 
have the power to gain everything; and that, 
too, on a matter which is exclusively our own! 


“The gentleman, -when making such charges, 


could only have intended to give a new elucida- 
tion of the fable of the lamb and the wolf. We 
have disturbed his water—that is all. His right 
of petition ! Why, does he not know that the 
whole agitation, by abolition petitions in Con- 
gress, originated in a committee room in the 
House of Commons in England? There the ques- 
tion was put to a witness before a Parliamentary 
committee in 1833, what. would be the effect on the 
slave institutions of the South, should the subject of 
slavery be urged by petitions, and be discussed and 
agitated on the floor of Congress. Immediately the 
hint was taken; and petitions, new in character and 
violence, at the succeeding session of Congress, 
were poured into the House from the North. The 
southern men saw that the state of things was 
changed; and they determined to meet them. They 
denied the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject 
of their institutions; and consequently that the sub- 
ject could be constitutionally entertained, by re- 
ceiving or referring abolition petitions. And he who 
has aided, on this floor, this insidious movement of 
a foreign nation, to overthrow the Union or destroy 
the South—he now rises in his seat and charges the 
South with instigating those traitorous assaulis 
against their peace and the constitution. Sir, no 
one will believe such allegations, if the gentleman 
himself believes them. The South has been wan- 
tonly wronged, insulted, and betrayed. And now, 
when her alarms have been awakened, will you re- 
fuse to queit them? When her domestic tranquillity 
has been invaded by you, will you refuse to restore 
it to her? The fate of the measure before us will an- 
swer these questions. 

Indeed, sir, the construction of the constitu- 
tion seems to be moving in harmony with the 
conduct of gentlemen. The member from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Marsn] openly declared, that in his 
opinion, all the guaranties of the constitution, with 
respect to our institutions, were abolished; and his 
reasoning, if I understood it, is fully worthy of his 
conclusion. The constitution expressly excepts from 
amendments, for twenty years, those clauses author- 
izing the slave trade until 1808, and providing that 
“no capitation or other tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein be- 
fore directed to be taken.” This proportion in the 
census for representatives, includes three-fifths of 
our slaves. The argument of the gentleman is, that 
because, after twenty years, the constitution could be 
amended, in laying a ‘‘capitation or other tax in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration prescribed by 
the ‘constitution, therefore, although the con- 
stitution is not amended, the guaranties it confers as 
to slavery and slave representation do not exist. By 
the same process of reasoning, he ought to have up- 
set the whole constitution, which I suppose he has, 
in its effects on him. Why, sir, it seems to be tri- 
fling, not arguing, to urge, that because a constitu- 
tionis amendable, it is void. On the contrary, to 
be amendable implies that it exists. Even the 
three-fifths representation for our slaves, no one 
doubts, is, constitutionally speaking, amendable; but 
it is very like the right of a man to cut down the 
roof tree of his house. He can cut it down, butit 
will overwhelm himself and his family in its rains. 
So of this compromise of the constitution, in the 
representation on this floor. Does any man‘in this 
House or out -of it—in Massachusetts, or in the 


whole world—believe that it is practicable, consist- 
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ent with the existence of the constitution or the 
Union, to abolish, by any amendment.of the constitu- 
tion, the southern representation on this floor? No, 
sir. No one believes any such thing. The proposi- 


tion was only a part of that system of agitation, whose 


object is to break the Union or destroy the South. 
e understand it; and, I think, all such areuments 
as that I have just noticed from the gentleman from 
Vermont, are equally intelligible. Their absurdity 
is their greatest meaning. : ee 
But this is a great -struggle for sectional power 
between the North and the South. So gentlemen 
have argued; and if we.may judge from their appa- 
rent vehemence, we might be. induced ‘to believe 
that the most serious apprehensions of being over- 
whelmed by the South alarmed their bosoms. Sir, 
look to thechange of power in the two sections 
since the formation. of the Union. Is the South in 
her first relative position of power? .Far from it. 
Every census has added to the power of the non- 
slaveholding States, and diminished that of ‘the 
South. We are growing weaker, and they stronger, 
every day. Iask you, is it the spirit of ‘the consti- 
tution to strengthen the strong against the weak? 
What are all its checks and balances of power, but 
to protect the weak and restrain the strong? The 
very object of a constitution, in all free govern- 
ments, is to restrain power. The weak only canbe 
oppressed; the strong only can oppress. If this 
measure, therefore, will tend to strengthen the 
weaker interest in the Union, it will be moving in 
strict accordance with the whole spirit of the consti- 
tution. What has been the whole tendency of this 
government, but to be wielded by the majority for 
sectional aggrandizement, in defiance of the. limita- 
tions of the constitution and the rights of the mi- 
nority? Sir, what.is unchecked power but a des- 
potism? Eee 
{Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, the allotted 
hour having transpired.] aot : 


SPEECH OF MR. CALDWELL, - 
OF KENTUCKY. ~ 
In the House of Representatives, January 21, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill for the 
admission of Texas into the Union. 


Mr. CALDWELL addressed the committee as 
follows : ITER 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have but little hope that I shall 
be able, at this late period of the debate, to say any- 
thing that is new, or likely much to interest the 
House on the subject now before it. 

I recollect that during the course of the discussion, 
a gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WinTHROP] 
remarked that the question before the House was one 
of such vast magnitude, that he could scarcely realize 
that he was actually debating it. I concur fully 
with that gentleman in ascribing to the question all 


| the importance he attaches to it; but the difficulty 
į with me is in realizing that any considerable portion 


of the House should be found really opposing the 
measure. We present to the world an astonishing 
spectacle. We have the offer of. such a boon as no 
nation on earth ever before had—an acquisition is 
tendered us, peaceably and without price, which 
other nations would think cheaply bought at the 
cost of ‘millions’ of treasure and rivers of blood.” 
And yet we are debating whether we will accept it! 

All Christendom, I doubt not, will share with me 
the astonishment produced by this extraordinary 
fact. The enlightened and the good of all nations 
must be incredulous when they hear that serious re- 
sistance is made by American statesmen to a meas- 
ure so fraught with blessings to our country, and so 
essential tó her- prosperity, her security, and her 
glory. . When the party strife which has unfortu- 


: nately given birth to this opposition shall have died 


away, and the circumstances which gave it influence 
and character be forgotten, and the page of impartial 
history shall attest itas an isolated fact in our nation- 
al annals, certainly so curious a tale must fall upon 
the incredulous ear of posterity with amazement, 
if it does not challenge actual disbelief. 

I propose, before entering into any notice of the 
objections which-have been urged to this measure, 
to state briefly that Texas was once all our own, 
with all her rich and fertile plains, and all her 
mighty rivers. But we have lost that part of our 
domain. The great valley of the Mississippi has 
been dismembered—her mighty. tributaries have 
been mutilated; and that which nature designed for 
one empire—the abode of one people, leauged in one 
common cause, bound by. one common interest, in» 
volved in one common destiny—has been ruthlessly 
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torn into separate States, with rival and conflicting 
interests, with the certainty of bickerings and bor- 
der strife, detrimental alike to koth, so long as this 
unnatural separaticn continues. 

By the treaty of 1803, made by Mr. Jefferson, 
with France, for the purchase of Louisiana, we ac- 
quired an undisputed right to the Territory of Tex- 
as; but by the treaty of 1819, made with Spain, 
(by Mr. John @. Adams, as the secretary of Mr. 
Monroe,) for’the acquisition of Florida, we lost that 
tight. ‘This acknowledgement I make with feelings 
of deep mortification: still, it is no part of my duty 
or purpose now.to cast censure on any who were 
engaged in making that miserable treaty. The na- 
tion has had that subject under consideration, and 
upon it the nation’s verdict has been passed. 

It is not left for me to prove that, by the treaty of 
1803, for the purchase of Louisiana, we acquired a 
right to Texes as a part of that Territory. Itis 
sufficient to declare that we have the concurrent au- 
thority of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Pinckney, 
Clay, Adams, Jackson, and all our distinguished 
statesmen down to the present day, establishing the 
position that Texas was as much ours by the treaty 
of 1803 as was the island of New Orleans itself. 

The commissioner of the French who delivered 
us possession of Louisiana, after the purchase, de- 
clared that the Rio Grande was the southwestern 


boundary of that territory; and our government ob- - 


tained orders from. the Spanish “authorities for the 
surrender to us of all the military posts within the 
territory of Texas. From 1803 to 1819, our gov- 
ernment continually asserted her claim to Texas; 
and uniformly, in the face of the whole world, de- 
clared her unwavering purpose never to surrender 
one acre of the soil, or one drop of all the rivers, 
lakes, and springs of a territory to which her title 
was so clear and indisputable. As late as the 2d of 
June, 1818, but a few months before the treaty of 
1819 was made, Mr. John Q. Adams, then Seere- 
tary of State under Mr. Monroe, sent George Gra- 
ham, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
to Texas, in quest of certain persons who it was 
supposed had gone there as adventurers, to favor, 
perhaps, some ambitious scheme of the brother of 
the Emperor Napoleon. In his letter of instruction 
to Mr. Graham, Mr. Adams directed him to go to 
Galveston; and should the party have left there, he 
is directed to go to “Matagorda, or any other place 
north of the Rio Bravo, and within the territory 
claimed by the United States; and to express to 
the leader of the expedition “the surprise with 
which the President has seen possession thus taken, 
without authority from the United States, of a place 
within their territorial limits, and upon which no 
lawful settlement can ke made without their sanc- 
tion.” He is further directed to give due warning 
tothe whole party “that the place is within the 
United States, who will suffer no permanent settle- 
ment to be made there under any authority other 
than their own.” 


The settlements then which were made in Texas - 


from 1803 to 1819 were made by citizens of the 
United States, within the territory, and upon the 
soil of the United States. They had a right to the 
protection of our laws and our flag, for they were 
apart of our own family, lawfully occupying a 
part of our own domain. They had settled there, 
relying on the faith of the United States, 
pledged to France and to Texas by the treaty 
of 1803. The treaty of 1803, adopted the in- 
habitants of Texas at that time, as citizens of 
the United States; and thus it appears that in 
1819, the whole population of Texas, amounting 
according to the best estimates we have to 12,000, 
were actually citizens of the United States, and en- 
titled, as such, to a sacred compliance on our part, 
with all the stipulations and guaranties of the treaty 
of 1803. We had no right to expatriate them; we 
had no right to abandon them, and without their con- 
sent, to sell them into colonial bondage. Iwill read an 
extract from that treaty, for the purpose of showing 
what were the obligations imposed upon us by its 
terms: 


“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the union of the. United States, and admitted ss 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of Citizens of the United States; and, 
in the mean ,time, shall be protected in the free enjoyment 
= their liberty, property, and the religion which they pro- 
fees.” 


Here was the stipulation by which Texas had a 
right as soon as her population would justify it, to 
demand admission as a State into this Union, and 
antil thet period to claim from us protection in the 
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free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they professed. The binding efficacy of a 
treaty by which our national faith was so irrevoca. 
bly pledged, was most sacredly observed by every 
department of our government till the formation-of 
the treaty of 1819 with Spain. By that it was vio- 
lated. that treaty we severed the ties of 
kindred and of blood, and trampled in the 
dust all the sacred obligations of humanity 
and of treaty faith. We sold into bondage, to a ty- 
rantand a despot, a partof our own family, whom 
we were bound, by all that is- dear to freemen, to 
love and protect. We consigned them, so far as our 
act would go, without their consent, and -with no 
fault imputed to them, to the most hateful and’ për- 
petual despotism. £5 

I would ask gentlemen who profess so high a re- 
gard for treaty faith, how they can sanction this 
abandonment, this selling like cattle in the market, 
the very people whom we were bound by the treaty 
of 1803 to protect? 

But, sir, although I admit that, by the treaty with 
Spain, we lost our title to Texas, it remains to be 
seen whether Spain acquired any title by the cession. 
I assert here that Spain never did, under that treaty, 
acquire any title to Texas; and that Mexico never 
had any right, authority, or jurisdiction over Tex- 
as, except that which Texas herself surrendered 
when she joined the Mexican confederation, asa 
free and independent State, under the constitution of 
1824. 

Texas has been a free and sovereign State ever 
since we abandoned her in 1819. I will refer gen- 
tlemen on the other side to high and indisputable au- 
thority. 

It is one of the fundamental doctrines of our own 
declaration of independence—the very principle that 
hallowed our sacred revolution—that all legitimate gov- 
ernments must be based upon the consent of the govern- 
ed. If this doctrine be true, (and certainly American 
citizens will not deny it,) the first inquiry is, Did 
the citizens of Texas ever consent to our attempted 
transfer of them to Spain?” No, sir. The indomita- 
kle love of freedom, which nerved the arms and 
burned in the bosoms of their ancestors at Bunker 
Hill and at Yorktown, was the priceless inheritance 
of their sons in Texas. When the poisoned cup 
was presented to them by the treaty of 1819, they 
spurned it from their lips as unworthy of the de- 
scendants of freemen. 

Liberty was their rightful heritage; and, true to the 
blood of their fathers, liberty or extermination 
were the only alternatives to which they would lis- 
ten, Within four months afier the treaty of 1819 
was formed—on the 23d of June, in that year—the 
citizens of Texas called a convention at Nacogdo- 
ches, and made to the world a solemn declaration, or 
protest, from which I beg leave to read a few ex- 
trets: 

“The citizens of Texas having long indulged the hope 
that, in the adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanish 
possessions in America, and of the territories of the United 
States, they should be included within the limits of the lat- 


ter. The claims of the United States, long and strenuously 
urged, encouraged the hope. 

“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. They have 
seen themselves, by a convention to which they were no 


- party, literally abandoned to the dominion of the crown of 


Spain, and left a prey not only to impositions already intol- 
erable, but to all those exactions which Spanish rapacity is 
fertile in devising. 

“The citizens of Texas would have proved them- 
selves unworthy of the age in which they live—un- 
worthy of their ancestry of the kindred republics of the 
American continent—could they have hesitated, in this 
emergency, as to what course to pursue. Spurning the fet- 
ters of colonial vassalage—disdaining te submit to the most 
atrocious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Eu- 
rope-—they have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be 
free.” 


And, from that moment, they were free, by all 
that is held sacred in our own glorious revolu- 
tion. 

From 1819 to 1824, Mexico presented a contin- 
ued scene of revolution and bloodshed—blending on 
the same page of her history the sublime tale of her 
war for independence, with the sickening story of 
intestine strife and civil war. 

During this period, it is true that Texas was some- 
times invaded by hostile troops, claiming to exact 
from her submission asa colony; but these inva- 
ders were uniformly met with the arguments of 
war; their demands were uniformly answered by a 
prompt denial, and a resistance to the very death of 
all Spanish dominion, Sir, Texas never did sube 
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mit, never was subjected by Spanish arms after her 
declaration of separate independence in 1819. 
If Spain acquired any claim to Texas by the treaty 
of 1819, it was imperfect without the consent of the 
Texians, either voluntarily given, or extorted by 
force. In neither way was this consent obtained, 
and Spain lost-whatever.claim she had by abandon- 
ing it. 

‘Mexico acquired her right to independence by 
successful revolution; but, previously to 1824, what 
claim or right had she to Texas? None whatever. 
Texas constituted no. part of the province of Mexi- 
co which was severed from Spain by the Mexican 
revolution. It was a part of Louisiana, and was 
entitled to its own separate independence. She nev- 
er consented-to be governed either by Spain or Mexi- 
co, nor was she ever conquered and subjected by 
either Spanish or Mexican arms. Till “1894 she 
valiantly and successfully maintained her own sep- 
arate independence of all the world. In 1824, after 
the overthrow of Iturbide, who had attempted to 
establish a despotism in Mexico, and make himself 
its monarch, the Mexican States formed a constitu- 
tion, similar in all respects to our own, by which 
‘the free Mexican States were confederated together 
as one national government for purely national pur- 
poses, leaving, as our constitvtion does, all local 
sovereignty to the several States respectively. Tex- 
as voluntarily joined this confederacy of free and 
separate States; and here is the commencement, and 
these the terms of all legitimate and binding connec- 
tion between Texas and Mexico. Not having a 
sufficient population to enter the confederacy as an 
entire State, she united with Coahuila, and the two 
were admitted as one State, with an express provision 
that, so soon as the amount of population would 
justify it, Texas should be admitted as an entire and 
separate member of the confederacy. The first and 
second articles of the constitution of the State. of 
Coahuila and Texas (for this was the title of the State) 
were as follows: : . 

. “Article 1. The State of Coahuila and Texas consists in 
the union of all its inhabitants. 

"2. Itis free and independent of the other Uniled Mexi- 
can States, and of every other foreign power and domin- 
ion.”—Kennedy’s Tex. vol. 2 2pp. No. 114, p. 445. 

By the very terms of this State constitution under 
which Texas was received into the Mexican con- 
federacy, she asserts her freedom and independence 
of the other united Mexican States. How can it be 
asserted, then, that Texas ever belonged to Mexico? 
Only as Massachusetts, or any other of the original 
thirteen, belongs to this Union, by virtue of a wiit- 
ten constitution deriving its authority from the con- 
sent of the States adopting it. 

But, sir, the union thus: formed between Texas 
and Mexico has been severed, and it remains for an 
enlightened world to determine which of them has 
violated the compact of union, and what are the 
rights and duties of each since the separation. 

After the adoption of the constitution of 1824. by 
the Mexican States, we look to her history in vain 
for that prosperity, peace, and order, which every 
lover of liberty would hope for. Mexico still con- 
tinued the theatre of ambitious intrigues for power, 
of intestine violence and domestic wars. In the 
very infancy of the republic there was little but the 
forms of the constitution left to the people. The 
substance and spirit of that instrument had yielded 
to the power of military usurpation. The overthrow 
of one usurper only made room for the rapid suc- 
cession of another, more daring and contemptuous of 
the constitutional rights of the people. Still these 
wrongs were borne as wellas they could be, under the 
hope that they would ultimately cease, and that the 
States might yet enjoy the blessings promised by 
the establishment of a free confederated government. 
In June, 1832, the people of Texas were harassed 
by bodies of armed troops stationed at different 
points within their borders by the tyrant Busta- 
mente, under the pretence of aiding the revenue offi 
cers. The real object of this outrage was to harass 
the citizens, and subdve that indomitable love 
of liberty in the Texians, which resisted and de- 
nounced the usurpation of the tyrant, and the dan- 
ger that was threatened to the constitution. 

If the Texians had submitted to this, the fact 
would have been at war with every incident in the 
history of that noble people. A meeting was called 
near Brazoria, and there it was resolved, at all hag- 
ards, to strike a blow for liberty and the constitu- 
tion. A similar spirit, without concert, fired the 
bosoms of the patriots of Texas in every other nart 
of their extended country; One simultaneous move- 
ment was made by the people in every part of Tex. 
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‘as where the troops“were quartered; and, in less 
than one week from the time the first blow was 
struck, every Mexican post in Texas was conquer- 
ed and taken, and every Mexican soldier driven 
from her soil. “By this resistance to the unconstitu- 
tional acts-of a tyrant, Texas did but reassert. that 
she never-had surrendered, and never would surren 
der, her liberty to Mexico or any other power. 

In 1833, Texas, having; by a convention of her 
people, formed the requisite Separate constitution, 
and her population being sufficient, sent her messen- 
ger, Mr. Austin, to Mexico, to submit their new 
constitution to the national government, together 
with a memorial, respectfully praying for the ad- 
mission of. Texas as a separate State, apart from 
Coahuila, into the Mexican Union, in conformity 
with the terms of the federal compact. Instead of 
granting this regne i inerea of acknowledging 
this right, secured to Texas by the constitution, as 
one of the very terms upon which she joined the 
Mexican confederacy,—her memorial was spurned, 
and her messenger insulted and thrown into prison. 
This messenger was sent to bear the new constitu- 
tion and the memorial of the citizens of Texas to 
Mexico, under the belief that the recent triumph of 
Santa Anna over the tyrant Bustamente. was truly 
the triumph of liberty. He had proclaimed himself 
the champion of the people’s rights and of the con- 
stitution. As such, his standard was borne to the 
battle-field; as such, he was cheered and sustained 
by the shouts of the patriotic and the prayers of 
the good; as such, he triumphed. ‘The sequel shows 
how sadly disappointed were all who looked to his 
success with hopes for the republic. 

In the beginning of 1834 Santa Anna threw off 
the mask, and openly appeared as the champion of 
the aristocracy and the church. The liberal Con- 
gress was dissolved by force, when the term of its 
election had but half expired. To save appearances, 
a new election was ordered, and the military was 
posted to overawe the suffrages and procure the re- 
turn of the creatures of the executive. 

Then commenced the overthrow of the last ves- 
tiges of popular government in Mexico. One by 
one the Mexican States were overthrown and sub- 
dued by Santa Anna, till the bloody drama of Zaca- 
tecas terminated all opposition to the usurper in the 
old Mexican States. The constitution was destroy- 
ed; the government overthrown; and, on the 5th of 
October, 1835, a military central despotism was 
erected by Santa Anna on its ruins, and he was pro- 
claimed the dictator of the republic of Mexico. 
Texas alone continued to give the banner of the 
constitution to the breeze; she alone remained un- 
conquered and free. Seeing that all her sister re- 
publics had been conquered, that the constitution 
had been destroyed—that an invasion of her terri- 
tory was actually in preparation by the tyrant, 
whose sword was still dripping with the blood of 
his unoffending countrymen, Texas could not, she 
did not, hesitate what course to pursue. Her people 
flew to arms for the preservation of their liberties. 
She called upon the older States of the confederacy 
to rally under the banner of the constitution, and 
freely, nobly offered her “support and assistance to 
such of the members of the Mexican confederacy, 
as would take up arms against military despotism.” 
Fler voice was unheeded by her sisters, and she 
was left alone to fight the battle of freedom. She 
was invaded by the armies of Santa Anna. The 
citizens rallied to the defence of their country, and 
in December, 1835, the whole Mexican army, with 
their commander, Gen. Cos was defeated and cap- 
tured. Thus again did the brave Texians drive 
every hostile foot from their soil. 

In the articles of capitulation made with Gen. 
Cos, it was stipulated— 


“That General Cos and his officers retire, with their arms 
and private property, into the interior of the republic, under 
parole of honor that they will not, in any way, oppose the 
re-establishment of the federal constitution of 1824.” 


So far from having revolted from a lawful govern- 
ment, she has taken up arms and freely poured out 
her blood to sustain and establish the constitution 
which Santa Anna had overthrown. oe 

Still Santa Anna persisted in his determination to 
conquer Texas, and early in the year 1836 the ty- 
rant himself, at the head of 8,000 men, entered Tex- 
as, openly avowing his determination to subject to 
indiscriminate. slaughter all who should resist his 
authority. € 
on the 2d of March, 1836, by their delegates, as- 
sembled in convention at Washington, declared 
their indepedence. How sublime is the spectacle 
which.the young State of Texas presents to the 


‘terers ha 


In the mean time the people of Texas, ° 
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world at this trying period of her history! On'the 
one hand an invading army, powerful, disciplined, 
and well provided with all the sinews of war;. com- 
manded by an experienced general, whom his flat- 

M called the Napoleon: of America, ram- 
pant with victory and burning for conquest; on 
the other, an infant State, thinly populated, without 
money, arms, or soldiery—with nothing to stay the 
ruthless invader, and protect their freedom, . except 
the indomitable will, the unconquerable purpose not 
to be enslaved. aE: : 


It was at a period like this, when hostile bayonets 


were bristling within her borders, and the dèep- 


toned roar of the-enemy’s cannon proclaimed the 
approach of Santa Anna at the head of his victo- 
rious and relentless army, that the people of Texas, 
nerved by the justice of their cause, unterrified, 
calm, and self-poised, proclaimed their glorious dec- 


Jaration of independence and appealed to the Su- 


preme Arbiter of the destiny of nations. The fol- 


lowing is an extract from that declaration: 

“We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers of the 
people of Texas, in solemn conyention assembled, appealing 
to dcandid world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political connection 
with the Mexican nation has forever ended; and that the peo- 
ple of Texas do now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, 
AND INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC, and are fully invested 
with all the rights and attributes which properly belong to 
independent nations; and, conscious of the rectitude of our 
intentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit the issue to 
the supreme arbiter of the destinies of nations.” 

I need not dwell upon the subsequent events of 
the history of Texian revolution. They are famil- 
iar to us all. For a short time Santa Anna seemed 
irresistible. His victorious arms were stained 
with atrocities and cruelty that would have melted 
Atilla, the scourge of nations, to compassion. Who 
can read the cold blooded massacre of his four hun- 
dred prisoners of war at Goliad, the detachment of 
the noble Fannin, without visiting upon its savage 
author his deepest execrations? This detachment 
surrendered, after a hard fought field, under stipula- 
tions agreed upon and signed by the officers of both 
armies that they should be “received and treated as 
prisoners of war according to the usages of civilized 
nations,” and that “they should receive every eom- 
fort, and be fed as well as the Mexican soldiery.” 
Sir, I will not undertake to discribe the heartrend- 
ing scene that followed. I will not undertake to 
characterize the perfidity, the fiendish cruelty of this 
more than barbarian victor. I will merely ask the 
indulgence of the House while I read an extract 
from a letter of a Mexican officer who seems to 
have been an unwilling intrumentin the massacre of 
this ill fated detachment: ; 

“This day--Palm Sunday, March 27th—-has been to me a 
day of most heartfelt sorrow. At six inthe morning the 
execution of four hundred and twelve American prisoners 
was commenced, and continued till eight, when the last of 
the number was shot. At eleven commenced the operation 
of burning their bodies. But what an awful scene did the 
field present when the prisoners were executed, and fell 
dead in heaps! And what spectator could view it without 
horror! They were all young—the oldest not more than 
thirty—and of fine florid complexions. When the unfortu- 
nate youths were brought to the place of death, their lamen- 
tations, and the appeals which they uttered to Heaven in 
their own language, with extended arms, kneeling or pros- 
trate on the earth, were such as might have caused the 
very stones to cry out in compassion.” —Pease’s History of 
Texas, page 339, 5 

The war still raged on, till, on the field of San 
Jacinto, on the 21st of April, 1836, the little Texian 
army, by an achievement unsurpassed in splendor 
by any ofancient or of modern times, conquered 
and captured Santa Anna and his army. This glo- 
rious victory placed the flag of Texas forever above 
the reach of tyrants. It was declared by the Senate 
of the United States, in a resolution introdueed -by 
Mr. Clay on the 18th of June, 1836, te be “decisive 
of the independence of Texas.” 

By this victory, I have said, Santa Anna himself, 
the commander-in-chief of the Mexican army, and 
dictator of the republic of Mexico, was taken pris- 
oner, Should not his forfeited life have paid the 
penalty of his crimes? Rather than trust my own 
feelings with the decision of the question, I will 
quote the following passage from Vattel: 

“There is, however, one casein which we may refuse to 
spare the life of an enemy who surrenders. It is when that 
enemy has been guilty of some enormous breach of the law 
of nations; and particularly when he has violated the laws 
of war. This refusal of quarter is no natural consequence 
of the war, but a punishment for his crime—a punishment 
which the injured party has a right to inflict.°—Book 3, 
chap. 8, sec. 141. 

But Santa Anna begged for his cruel and coward- 
ly life; and it was spared by his brave and generous 
conquerors. On the 14th of May, 1836, Santa 
Anna, then the dictator of Mexico, acknowledged 


‘by treaty, in the most solemn ‘form; ’“tha fall, en- 
tire, and Salar independence of the republic: of 
Texas.” y this treaty his life was spared; and 
that part of his army ‘commanded: by General 
Filisola, fouf thousand in’ number, which was 
completely in :the power of the ‘Texiang, 
was permitted to return in peace to-Mexito. Since 
that period the independence of ‘Texas has beén 
solemnly acknowledged by the United States and by 
England, France, Holland and Belgium. For nine 
years has she maintained that’ independence: since 
her connection with Mexico was dissolved, witha 
government infinitely more stable, pérmaneht, ‘and 


` enlightened than the government of Mexico ever 


‘was. 


If there are any so hardy, after this. brief review 
of the history of Texas, as to assert that Spain ac- 
quired any title to Texas: by the treaty of 1819, or 
that Mexico ever had any claim to her except. such 
a claim as the government of the United States has 
by virture of the constitution to Massachusette, or 
any other of our free and sovereign States, they 
must deny the doctrine of our declaration of inde- 
pendence, that “all legitimate governments are based 
upon the consent of the governed.” To deny that 
she is now rightfully absolved from all connection 
with Mexico under the constitution, would be ‘to 
assert the monstrous doctrine that if a military 
despot should destroy our government, trample our 
constitution in the dust, and establish upon its ruins 
here at Washington, by the sword, a central despo- 
tism-——himself the dictator—Massachusetts, and the 
other free States of this Union, would be bound 
by his will, and would have no. right to resist it. 
Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts what 
the Old Bay State would do in a.case like. this? 
What would the Old Dominion do? What: would 
any and all of our States do? They would: do as 
Texas has done. Resist! resist the tyrant! Ay, to the 
very death would they resist his treason! And 
God grant that if ever such an alternative is pre- 
sented, they may be as successful in their re- 
sistance as has been the young republic of Texas. 
Sir, she is free!—free by all that is sacred in our 
own glorious struggle for liberty! That Americans 
should deny it, is disgraceful and absurd. She is 
not only of right free, but she has achieved and 
maintained her freedom by the noblest patriotism 
and the most undaunted valor. And yet we are’ 
told that tò admit Texas into the Union is ‘rob- 
bery”—that we are robbing Mexico.. If gentlemen 
who talk about robbing Mexico had lived in the 
glorious days of our revolution, the universal joy 
which pervaded the country at the result of the 
battle of Yorktown might perhaps have been marred 
by the hoarse croaking of “robbery” of England of 


her fair possessions. 


Having thus established that Texas is free and 
sovercign, and fully capable of contracting for her- 
self, asa nation, independent of all the powers on 
the globe, I shall proceed. to the inquiry whether 
we should admit her as a State into this Union. I 
might close the argument here, by again referring 
to the clause in the treaty of 1803, by which we 
bound ourselves to admit her upon a proper appli- 
cation, and ata proper time. That time has come. 
She now most earnestly entreats us to comply with 
the bargain. The difficulty presented by our own 
bad faith in the treaty with Spain, has been removed 
by Texas herself. The jewel which we threw so 
lightly away, has been reclaimed by the bravery of 
her sons; and most magnanimously does she offer 
to restore it. She says to us, although you have 
forfeited your title to our jands, our rivers, our 
commerce, our vast’ resources, we bring them all 
back, redeemed by the valor, the patriotism, the 
virtue of our sons—make them a free offering, and 
in return only ask that you will comply with your 
stipulations with France and with us, and permit 
the:“‘lone star” to nestle amid the folds of your glo- 
rious flag. Can we refuse? Dare we, upon princi- 
ples of justice to Texas, and of self-interest, be 
guilty of the injustice, the folly, of rejecting her? 


When the prodigal son, who had voluntarily 
abandoned his father’s house and wasted his living, 
returned with repentance, the fatted calf was killed, 
and he was welcomed with joy to the paternal man- 
sion. Here is the return oi one who did not volun- 
tarily depart, but was driven from us, penniless: and 
without the means of support, bringing back a rich 
estate, won nobly and without dishonor, and- offer- 
ing to surrender it all to be restored to favor, - Sir, 
if the application is unsuccessful here, I warn ger- 
tlemen that an appeal will -be-taken wheredt cannot 
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fail—before the great tribunal of the American peo- 


le. 

‘It is objected that we have no constitutional war- 
rant for this proceeding. That question has al- 
ready been so ably argued that 1 need not enter up- 
ona minute examination of it. When it was pro- 
posed to reannex Texas by treaty, it was denounced 
as an unwarranted and mischievous usurpation of 
power by an “accidental,” ambitious, irresponsible 
President, and that it would be a declaration of war 
against Mexico; and that the President had no pow- 
er to declare war. In my simplicty, I did suppose 
that these objections, however groundless, were at 
least honestly made. But now, when we come 


forward and obviate these objections by proposing © 


that Congress shall, by act or resolution, admit 


Texas as a State into the Union, itis urged by the . 


same party that Congress cannot do it, because 
Congress cannot make a treaty. The federal party 
seem, for once, to be stricken with a {sudden alarm 
for the safety of the doctrine of strict construction. 

This is truly a strange state of things. A great 
and growing nation, wishing to extend her domain, 
to enlarge the area of freedom, to reclaim a part of 
her lost territory that would furnish homes and 
wealth to.twenty millions of her people, to procure 
for herself a boundary that will give more security 
to her present exposed and defenccless frontier than 
armies, fleets, and military posts; and yet, we are 
told that we have no power to do it—that the Presi- 
dent and Senate cannot do it by treaty, and that Con- 
gress cannot doit by law. If the general govern- 
ment has not the power, where is it? It is an_attri- 
bute of sovereignty that certainly is not annihilated. 
No, sir; it cannot be lost: it either remains with the 
State sovereignties or is vested by the constitution in 
the general government. The difficulty is easily 
solved by recurring to first principles and examining 
the nature and objects of our different govern- 
ments. 


Mr. Madison, who acted so prominent a part in 
the formation and adoption of our constitution, says, 
in the 45th No. of the Federalist, p. 292: 

“The powers delegated by the proposed constitution to 
the federal government are few and defined. Those which 
are to remain in the State governments are numerous and 
indefinite. The former will be exercised principally on ex- 
ternal objects, as war, peace, negotiation, and foreign com- 
merce; with which last the power of taxation will, for the 
most part, be connected. The powers reserved to the seye- 
ral States will extend to all the objects which, in the ordina- 
ry course of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties of the people, and the internal order, improvement 
and prosperity of the State.” 

Here, then, thé powers of the two governments 
are defined by a contemporaneous writer whose au- 
thority is acknowledged by all parties, and who tells 
us that the pow8rs reserved bythe States relate toob- 
jects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, concern 
the lives, liberties, and properties of the people, and the 
internal order, improvement, and prosperity of the State. 
This power of reannexing Texas, in any mode you 
please, certainly cannot be embraced among the 
powers intended to be reserved to the States, be- 
cause it relates not to internal but te external affairs. 
If any further argument were necessary to show that 
it is not one of the reserved powers of the States, I 
would refer the committee to that clause in the con- 
stitution which prohibits any State, without the con- 
sent of Congress, from entering into any agreement 
or compact with another State or with a foreign power. 

Tt must be clear to every one that this essential 
attribute of sovereignty is not retained by the States 
in their State capacities. Then, to argue that it is 
not conferred upon the general government, would 
be to charge our forefathers, who framed the consti- 
tution, with the folly—nay, the madness—of having 
annihilated one of the essential attributes of sove- 
reignty. 

But, sir, when we point gentlemen to the continu- 
ed action of this government on this subject since 
1803, by which the prosperity and security of the 
Union have been -so incaleulably enhanced—when 
we point to the treaty with France for Louisiana, 
the treaty with Spain for Florida, to the admission 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri into the 
Union, and the formation of a territorial govern- 
ment in Florida—we are told that this is an entirely 
different affair, and that history furnishes no prece- 
dent for merging the sovereignty of one nation in 
that of another. Gentlemen admit the right of mon- 
archies to sell, transfer, and barter off whole colo- 
nies, without consulting the wishes of the people 
thus soldand transferred, but deny that a people 
can dispose, by their own free will, of their territo- 
ry, because this is destroying their sovereignty. 
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Sir, it does not become Americans, who profess to 
believe that all legitimate governments are based 
upon the consent of the governed, thus to advocate 
the divine right of kings, and to sneer at that funda- 
mental and sacred doctrine of our glorious declara- 
tion of independence, which teaches that the will of 
the people of any country is the only legitimate 
source of authority, power, and government. 

The doctrine that’ one sovereignty cannot be 
rightly merged in another, had not its origin in this 
land. ` It was borrowed from the politicians of Great 
Britain, who have an interest in opposing the ad- 
mission of Texas into our Unio». 

Lord Aberdeen, in the British House of Lords, 
has said, when speaking upon this subject, that “it 
was a question new and unexampled in the history 
of public law, which demanded, and would receive, 
the earliest and most serious attention ofher Majis- 
ty’s government.” ; 

Here isa direct threat on the part of Great Bri- 
tain to interfere, under the false pretext that one 
government cannot merge its sovereignty in an- 
other. 

Many others might be referred to if I had time. 
But it is not necessary to .go to Great Britain for 
arguments against the admission of Texas, since 
there has not been one advanced by any gentleman 
on this floor against it, which would not meet with 
the hearty approbation of Lord Aberdeen him- 
self. 

But let me ask whether there is no precedent for 
this. Ask Great Britain where are the independent 
governments of Ireland, of Scotland, and of Wales? 
That they were once free, is attested by history and 
by song. That they loved that freedom, bear wit- 
ness, oh! shades of Bruce and of Wallace! But 
where are the sovereignties of those gallant people? 
The classic highlands of devoted Scotland may re- 
verberate with— 


“The hurried question of despair, 
Whereis my freedom? and echo answers, where ! 


The sovereignty of these nations has been lost 
and swallowed up by the insatiate ambition of Eng- 
land. But there are other examples. Our own gov- 
ernment furnishes one. Where are the independent 
sovereignties of Massachusetts, Virginia, South 
Carolina—of all the old thirteen States! They were 
once, each of them, as separate, independent, sov- 
ereignties as is Texas now. I will be told, of course, 
that they have not parted with their separate sover- 
eignties, only in a limited sense; in so far as they have 
by compact conferred certain general powers on the 
federal government for the good of the whole, and 
that in all other matters they retain their separate 
sovereignties. 

Now, sir, this is precisely what Texas wants to 
do, and what we want her to do—to join the confed- 
eracy as Massachusetts did, and surrender those 
powers to the general government which Massa- 
ehusetts surrendered, and retain that which Massa- 
chusetts retained; and all this by the free and volun- 
tary consent of both contracting parties. But we 
are met here with the bold annunciation that a new 
partner cannot be taken into the firm without the 
consent of all the original partners. This may strike 
the capacity of a county court lawyer, but it can 
have no weight with statesmen. We have got the 
consent of every partner in the firm expressly stipu- 
lated in the articles of partnership. The constitu- 
tion expressly provides that “new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the ju- 
risdiction of another State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 

Here we have the power to admit new States, 
limited only by the discretion of Congress, except 
where the new State is to be formed within the ju- 
risdiction or out of the Territory of another State or 
States, and then we must have the consent of the 
legislature of the State or States immediately con- 
cerned. This restriction upon that specified class of 
cases shows clearly that no limitation was intended 
to be placed upon the power to admit new States 
formed out of territory which was not then em- 
braced within the limits of the United States. In 
addition to the express and incontrovertible lan- 
guage of the constitution on this subject, this is 
proven to be the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution by the fact that the old articles of confed- 
eracy made provision for the admission of Canada; 
and the constitution was formed not to curtail, but 


. to enlarge, the powers of the general government; 
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and by the further fact, that propositions were made 
in the convention to restrict the power to admit new 
States, to such States as should be formed within 
the t rritory of the United States; and all such prop- 
ositions were voted down, and the unrestricted power, 
as we find it in the constitution, solemnly adopted. 
In his commentary on this clause of the constitution, 
Mr. Madison says, in the 14th No. of the Federal- 
Ist: 

“A second observation to be made is, that the immediate 
object of the federal constitution is to secure. the union 


- ofthe thirteen primitive States which we know to be prac- 


ticable; and to add to them such other States as may arise in 
their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoods, which we 
cannot doubt to be equally practicable.” 

The States of Rhode Island and North Carolina, 
which, for some time after the adoption, by the 
other States, of the federal constitution, would not 
adopt it, but existed and were recognised as separate 
and distinct sovereignties, were subsequently ad- 
mitted into the Union. Vermont, which, neither 
under the articles of confederation nor at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution, formed any part 
of the United States, but claimed her own separate 
sovereignty, was afterwards, on her application to 
Congress, admitted as a free and separate member of 
the confederacy. Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, which at the time of theadoption of the consti- 
tution formed a part of the Louisiana territory, and 
belonged to the King of Spain, have since been ad- 
mitted into the Union upon a footing with the ori- 
ginal thirteen States. . 

Sir, it is too late for gentlemen to attempt to inter- 
polate restrictions and limitations upon an expressly 
granted power, which would conflict with the plain, 
common-sense interpretation of the clause, with the 
cotemporaneous construction given to it by the 
framers of the instrument, with the history of its 
adoption, and with the uniform action of our gov- 
ernment under it for more than half a century. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard this pretended constitu- 

tional objection as a mere masked battery, behind 
which gentlemen entrench. themselves, to conceal 
from public scrutiny the real ground of their op- 
position to this measure. 
_ I must assert my belief that, on the part of a large 
majority of those who oppose this measure, it is 
merely factious, and to serve party ends. But, sir, 
there is a deeper objection than this on the part of 
other gentlemen. This objection was shadowed 
forth by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. 
R. INGERSOLL] when he declared that— 

“The great danger to be apprehendedin this government 
was, that the extremities would fly off by means of the ceu- 
trifugal force so constantly manifested by the States.” 

Following up this view, he stated, in substance, 
that— 

“The central government was the heart from whence the 
stream of life must flow; and the extremities being too pon- 
derous, it must fall to pieces.” 

With entire respect for that gentleman, I must 
take issue with him upon this as one of the true 
grounds of opposition. 

When our constitution was framed, there was a 
party in this country who were in favor of central- 
ization; of giving to the general government en- 
larged powers. This same party afterwards at- 
tempted, by implication and construction, to derive 
for the general government the powers which they 
could not prevail upon the States to surrender 
directly in the constitution, at the time that instru- 
ment was framed. They were called the federal par- 
ty. During all this time there was another party, 
with Mr. Jefferson at its head, who resisted the en- 
croachments of consolidation, and contended that the 
central government was not the heart from whence 
life flowed to the States; but that the sovereignty of 
the States was the great palladium of our freedom. 
This was called the democratic party. When Mr. 
Jefferson proposed to purchase Louisiana, and add 
her rich domain to our territory, and secure the 
commerce of the Mississippi, who opposed that 
measure, which has added so incalculably to our 
wealth, our prosperity, and our glory? Six, it was 
the federal party; and precisely for the same reasons 
which are now offered. for the opposition to the re- 
annexation of Texas—the danger of enlarging our 
territory—the danger of falling to pieces. The real 
danger apprehended by those gentlemen is this. In 
proportion as you enlarge the territory, do you in- 
crease the difficulties of centralization? In propor- 
tion as you increase the nurhber of sovereign States, 
do. you increase the difficulties of consolidation? 
Every State that you add to the Union is another 
sentinel placed upon the watch-tower of freedom. 
Every star that you add to our constellation is but 
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another ey’ -to guard the jewel of liberty. . That 
jewel is Stgté sovereignty. 

Jn proportion as you increase the variety of soil, 
climate, productions, occupations, pursuits, and cus- 
toms of the different States, do you increase the 
necessity of local legislation for each, and destroy 
the possibility of consolidation; for one ‘central gov- 
ernment could not adapt one‘code of laws to all 
their various domestic wants, and consequently 
will never be permitted to invade the: sanctuary of 
State sovereignty. i 


The States, in the mean time, extended over a 
territory yielding every variety of production-of na- 
ture and of art, enjoying all the blessings of free 
interba, trade, mutually dependent, each upon the 
whole, for ‘protection and defence, whilst each has 
entire control over its own domestic household, 
would continue happy in their prosperity, and se- 
cure in the enjoyment of their own separate inde- 
pendence. 

- There is no danger to be apprehended from an 
extension of our territory, so long as we'continve 
to administer our government upon the true princi- 
ples of the constitution. By our federative system, 
so wisely adopted in that constitution, the State 
governments are left in full and undisturbed posses- 
sion of all sovereign power over their own internal 
police, and all the local questions affecting life, lib- 
erty, and property. To the general government are 
delegated powers of a national character, and over 
such questions as do not demand, by- diversity of 
soil, climate, and occupation, peculiar local legisla- 
tion. "Phe power to govern and direct the opera- 
tions of war—the treaty-making power—the power 
to regulate commerce—the power to coin money, 
and to regulate post offices and post roads—and the 
power to collect and disburse the revenues necessary 
for all these purposes,—may safely and successfully 
be exercised by one federal government for this 
whole continent, so long as you confine that gov- 
ernment to the powers delegated in the constitution, 
and leave to State legislation, as was intended by 
the wise framers of our matchless form of govern- 
ment, all Jocal questions, which, from diversity of 
occupation or of interest, or peculiarity of senti- 
ments or education, demand the guardianship and 
care of a State legislature, chosen by, and responsi- 
ble to, the people only immediately interested in 
their action. : 

_ When we are taunted here by gentlemen with be- 
ing strict constructionists, and still advocating what 
they choose to call a doubtful power, I throw it back 
upon them, and declare that it is as a strict construc- 
tionist that I advocate the admission of Texas. The 
doctrine of strict construction is held sacred, as be- 
ing the means of guarding the sovereign powers re- 
served by the States from invasion by the general 
government. I advocate the admission of Texas 
into the Union, as I have shown, as one of the 
means of preventing. this encroachment. The fed- 
eral party oppose it for precisely the same reason. I 
am the.advocate of State sovereignty: they are the 
advocates of a dangerous enlargement of the pow- 
ers.of the general government—an enlargement that 
would ultimately sweep from existence the reserved 
rights of the States, and bury all our bright hopes 
in the horrors of consolidation—perhaps of despot- 
ism. 

But to revert to the objection as made. Is there 
any danger of this government ‘‘flying to pieces” by 
an extension of our territory? Mr. Madison, in the 
4th article of the Federalist, says: “ag the natural 
limit of a democracy is that distance from the central 
point which will just permit the most remote citi- 
zens to assemble as often as their public functions 
demand, and willinclude no greater number than 
can join in those functions; so the natural limit of a 
republic is that distance from the centre which will 
barely allow the representatives of the people to 
meet as often as may be necessary for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs.” This position can derive 
no additional strength from any argument of mine. 
Tt needs none; and I will, therefore, merely add that 
on this point, no difficulty need be apprehended in 
this age of railroads, steamboats, and locomotives. 

The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Marsu,] 
more candid than other whigs upon this floor, has: 
given a new direction to this question. He asserted 
in his argument yesterday, that this whole matter 
was but a scramble for political power between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. Ah! we 
have it atlast. ‘Conceal itas they may (said that 
pecdemen) it must come to this.” Let it come, if 
he wishes. . In God’sname, let it go to Kentucky— 
letit go to Ashland—to every whig “in the slave- 
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holding States, that the whole opposition to this 


` measure isa scramble on the part of the North for 


political power. : 

[A voice: “A political scramble on the part of the 
South.” . ee a 

Ah! Moiua Mr. C.) what interest has the 
South in making a scramblé for ‘political power! 
Can she have any except for self-preservation? Has 
the North any fear thàt the slaveholding States 
would, if they had. the power, interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the North? That they 
would, by class legislation, wring and extort boun- 
ties from the labor of the North for their own ag- 
grandisement? Every candid man from the North 
will tell you he hasnosuch fear. Weask no boons, 
no bounties, no monopolies—we do not seek to op- 
press the North,-or in any way to interfere with 
their domestic or local affairs or institutions. The 
slaveholding States have never asked any thing but 
to be let alone—to be permitted to enjoy in their own 
way their own liberty, and the fruits of their own 
honest industry. We only desire that the North 
shall not, by their unjust and insolent interference, 
disturb our peace, distract our citizens, and endan- 
ger our security. What, then, can be the object of 
the North in this great scramble for political ascen- 
dency? Does she desire to destroy the balance of 
power thatshe may meddle with our slavery, and, for 
the gratification of incendiary fanatics, force us into 
measures in regard to our domestic institutions 
which they have no right to interfere with? And 
is this the argument, addressed upon this floor, 
to whigs of Kentucky and the other slaveholding 
States—that they must vote against the adimission 
of Texas into this Union, in order that the North 
may enjoy the unrestricted power of meting out to 
us, according to her gracious will, our allotted share 
of happiness or misery, of security or danger, of 

prosperity or ruin? Let it go to Kentucky; let us 
near her response through her representatives upon 

this floor, and through her organs at home; let us 
know at once whether the sons of the gallant pio- 
neers of that noble State are so degenerate as to 
sacrifice in their mad devotion to party all that is 
dear to them and their posterity; whether they are 
prepared tamely to surrender their dear-bought lib- 
erties, their noble independence, the very safety of 
their wives and children, to the faithless keeping 
of the federalists, the abolitionists, and the fanatics 
of the North. Sir, although I am not one of the 
pari which has had the ascendency in that State, 

will venture here to answer for her. It would be 
foul dishonor to impute to her any such craven 
spirit! A State so rich in her history of individ- 
ual daring and of personal valor, can never be so 
easily enslaved ! 

Threats of disunion are thundered in our ears by 
some of the distinguished sons of the Union-loving, 
conslitution-loving State of Massachusetts. 

We are told that, to admit Texas, would be a fla- 
grant violation of ‘the compact of union, which 
“would not only produce a dissolution, but would 
fully justify it.” This language falls strangely on 
the ears of western men. To talk of disunion with 
us, is considered little better than treason. We do 
not suffer our minds to dwell on such a theme; and 
if we hear it hinted at, we dismiss it from us with 
indignation andabhorrence. Itmay do for the old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to talk of disunion. 
She may unite with the survivors of the Hartford 
convention in threatening it; but let me warn Massa- 
chusetts that she cannot dissolve the Union. You 
will hear no threats of that sort from the West. 
We love the Union, and though the North and the 
South might both threaten its existence, the young 
giant of the West would bear aloft its banner as the 
rallying point of freemen, and the emblem of all our 
happiness and hope. But these threats are idle, 
and intended for agitation. 

IfI understand the interest and sagacity of Mas- 
sachusetts rightly, she is the last State that will 
ever take a final farewell of the sisterhood. I have 
greatly mistaken the character of her people, if they 
are willing to relinquish the advantages which the 
Union has given, and will continue to give them. 
Massachusetts knows too well that her sterile 
rocks have been made to blossom as the rose by this 
Union; and she knows too well that one continued 
stream of wealth has been poured into her lap from 
the sunny South and the fertile West; and will con- 
tinue to flow while the Union lasts. She, too, well 
understands that, if the bounties which she now en- 
joys were withdrawn, she must revert back to. that 
condition of sterile hills and rock-bound coasts, 
which greeted the Pilgrim fathers, when first they 
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gazed upon Plymouth rock. Where would she | 
find a market for her manufactures, with a protec- ` 
tion of 30 to 300 per cent.—a protection that no- 
other governmentever gave to one portion of itg citi- 
zens at the expense of another? She will not so far 
belie her character for Yankee shrewdness, as to 


` forego all these advantages, to follow. the lead of a 
_ parcel of unprincipled. fanatics in an unholy crusade ` 


against southern institutions. Sa aoe 
Again, it is objected that we must not admit Tex: - 
as on account of her debt. I myself am in favor of 
the proposition which allows ‘Texas as a State to 
retain herown public lands, and pay her own debts. 
But suppose we were to assume her debts: would 


: not her vast and rich domain, her fertile lands, pay 


it back ten times over? and was not. that very debt. 
incurred in consequence of our bad faith? Was not 
that debt, together with the blood of her sons, the 
price at which she bought back and re-established 
that freedom of which we deprived her, when we 
cast her off, and transferred her to a foreign dës- 
pot by the treaty of 1819? : ; 

But that debt is a mere bagatelle. Gentlemen who 
on all other occasions are so fond of public. debt, 
need not hope to frighten any one with so contemp- 
tible a. bugbear.* If we were to assume the debts: 
of Texas, we should but do an act of justice; it 
would be but a poor reparation for the wrongs we 
have inflicted—wrongs that appeal to us by every 
feeling of hamanity—by every principle that should 
govern our councils here. . 

But, I repeat to satisfy gentlemen . here, we will 
Jet Texas pay her own debts, and kéep ‘her own 
lands to pay them with. This is a better bargain 
for Texas, than if we paid. her debts. ` It is some- 
times objected—though I believe that objection is now 
almost abandoned—that this measure will involve 
usin war, This argument needs no answer, but 
the memorable declaration of the immortal Jack- 
son: “We will ask nothing but what is right, and 
we will submit to nothing that is wrong.” We will 
do no wrong to any nation by the admission of 
Texas, and if any nation chooses to declare war 
against us on account of it, it will be an unjust war- 
on her part; and let her beware of the consequences; 
for our part, guided by a consciousness of the recti- 
tude and justice of our course, we will meet the issue, 
as becomes us. : ci 

I will not have time, in’ the brief hour which is 
allotted me, to enter, as I would ‘wish to do, upon 
an examination of the advantages which would re- 
sult to us, and the reasons that appeal to us in favor 
of this measure. The facts which I have already 
stated, with a mere glance at the map and geogra- 
phy of thatcountry, will show at once, to the poor- 
est capacity, that the eaters He arg innumerable, 
and the reasons imperative. ‘Texas is described by 
historians and geographers as possessing’ a most de- 
lightful and salubrious climate, and a soil of unex- 
ampled fertility. In Pease’s geographical sketch of 
that country he says: 

“The attempt to describe the middle regions of Texas 
must be feeble indeed, since the. subject is one to which 
neither pen nor pencil can-do justice.” , 

Her bottom lands are composed of a rich allu- 
vion, ten to twenty feet in depth. Her prairies are 
equally rich, with a depth of soil from four to ten 
feet. The quantity of agricultural productions is 
almost incredible. Two crops in a single year 
may be raised and matured on the same land. - And 
it is said by the same writer, thata single laborer 
may,,by tilling the soil, support his family and 
clear.a thousand dollars a year. The great staple 
of the world (cotton) can be raised there in greater 
abundance, and with less difficulty than on any 
other part of the globe. The soil and climate are 
infinitely better adapted to the production of sugar 
than in the most favored sugar districts of Loui 
siana. The experiments there, also, in the produc- 
tion of tobacco (our second great article of export) 
have been attended with eminent success. All the 
delicious fruits of the tropical regions may be grown 
there without difficulty, and in the greatest perfec- 
tion. It is a land of inexhaustible productions, of 
perennial spring and perpetual flowers. í 

With a territory larger than that of all France, 
and asoil and climate such as I have described, 
Texas has the best harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and a greater extent of navigable rivers than the 
same extent of territory can boaston any. part.of 
the American continent. - ; 

In order that we may the better understand and 
appreciate the-advantages ‘arising from the admis- 
sion of Texas, let us look at. the consequences of. re- 
fusing her admission. England is ‘at present des 
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pendent oh us for the raw cotton which keeps her 
factories in motion, and feéds millions of her peo- 
ple. She has felt this dependence, and has ran- 
sacked the four quarters of the globe, and all the 
islands of the sea, with the anxious hope that some- 
where she might find a spot that could be made to 
rival our southern States in the production of this 
great staple article. She has experimented in Asia, 
in South America, and in the Indias, at the expense 
of millions; and has signally failed. Texas is now 
her only remaining hope to accomplish this darling 
object“of her policy. The far-seeing sagacity of her 
statesmen has not overlooked or underrated the im- 
pee of Texas in this point of view. Already 
have they exerted the diplomacy for which England 
is so famous, to ingratiate themselves with: the 
young republic. Already have they proposed. to 
form with her peculiar commercial treaties, and to 
lend the influence of the English government to in- 
duce Mexico to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas. 

Suppose Texas is not admitted into this Union, 
and a treaty should be formed between her and 
England, as it certainly will be, by which British 
manufactures are admitted into Texas at a very low 
rate of duty, and Texian cotton admitted in Eng- 
land free of duty, or even at any rate of duty mate- 
rially less than our cotton is admitted: this advan- 
tage in favor of Texian cotton, together with the 
natural advantages of soil and climate, would 
rapidly bring into cultivation -all the cotton 
lands of ‘Texas; and she alone could, and 
in a short time would, supply every factory in 
England, to the entire exclusion from that market 
of every bale of our cotton. There is no object on 
earth so dear at this moment to England as this. 
There is nothing for which she would make such 
sacrifices as to be relieved from her dependence on 
us in this particular. She would think it cheaply 
acquired atthe cost of millions of money, and half a 
century of patient and arduous diplomacy. If 
Texas be not admitted, she wil! surely accom- 
plish it; and our southern States, no longer 
finding a market for their cotton, must, of neces- 
sity, curtail its pro-dbetion, and in its stead raise 
grain, and stock, and tobacĉo. This would be a 
great injury to the southern States. But the evil 
would not stop there. Kentucky and the other 
western States could no longer find a market in the 
South for their stock and grain, because the South 
would produce her own supplies. They could no 
longer find a market there for their bagging and bale 
rope, because the demand for those articles in the 
southern States would be decreased by the dimin- 
ished production of cotton; and lastly, their tobacco 
must find the markets glutted by the addition of 
southern tobacco. They could not sell their stock, 
their gram, or their hemp in Texas, except subject 
to a tariff, which would exclude the latter article 
entirely. The West, then, would be driven to man- 
ufacturing to a considerable extent, as the only 
means of living. The effect of all this upon the 
North must be seen ata glance. It will curtail and 
cripple the market in the South for her manufac- 
tured articles; and instead of her present rich mar- 
ket in the West, she would find rival manufactures 
struggling into existence there, by the force of abso- 
lute necessity. 

Thus, if Texas is not admitted into the Union, 
she must, and will, by the production of this great 
staple of the world, (cotton,) revolutionize all the 
departments of labor and capital in this. Union. 
On the other hand, if we admit her, we will still 
have in cur possession all the valuable cotton lands 
of the world; and as her rich soil is gradually re- 
claimed from the wilderness and subjected to cul- 
ture, we will find the market for our stock, and grain, 
and hemp, and the manufactures of the North, in- 
creasing and expanding with the increase and 
growth of our population and productions. The 
time will come when Texas will support a popula- 


tion and a commerce equal to that of the entire | 


Union at present: all this will be ours. But if any 
portion of our people more than another ought to 
advocate this measure, it should be those who so 
continually clamor for protection to home labor. By 
this raeans they will secure to our own people the 
whole coasting and internal trade of Texas, and in 
return for our stock and grain and hemp and manu- 
factured goods, sold there under the protection of 
our revenue laws, we would receive from hera full 
and adequate supply of sugar for the whole Union; 
and thus keep among our own people the millions 
that aré annually sent abroad for sugar: for Texas 


and Louisiana can and will ultimately supply the 
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whole demand for that article in the United States. 
If Texas be admitted, her lands, by the operation 

of our tariff laws, will be employed in supplying us 

with sugar, which we arè now forced to bu abroad, 

and dur cotton interest will be protected. . If she be 

rejected, thén, under the operation of the same tariff 
laws, she becomes thé rival, if not the destroyer, of 
our cotton-growing States} and we will still have to 

send abroad for our sugar. This atticle (cotton) 

has already produced a revolution in thé commerce 

and capital of the world. It is that which has giv 
en us, more than any one thing, importance as a nae 
tion, and our commercial power. If we act un- 
wisely now, we may; through the controlling influ- 
ence of that staple, lose the immense advantages 
which we have already gained, and produce another 
revolution, involving little Jess than ruin to our 
dearest interests. ‘These considerations alone have 
excited the déepest interest in England; and surely 
an American Congress will not be guilty of the fol- 
ly of overlooking them. 

But, as I said, I cannot dwell upon the advantages 
arising from this measure. A volume could scarce- 
ly do them justice. But why speak of them at all, 
since they must he seen and felt and appreciated by 
ali? Our government has been engaged in one con- 
tinual struggle under all the changes of party, for 
the recovery of Texas, ever since we lost it in 1819. 
Mr. Adams as President, and Mr. Clay as his Sec- 
retary of State, made an earnest effort to buy it 
from Mexico in 1825, and again in 1827. The im- 
portance of Texas to us was then admitted and urged 
with all their powerful talents. During General 
Jackson’s administration, this question was never 
lost sight of, and on three several occasions did he 
cause negotiations to be opened with Mexico for the 

urchase of Texas. 

All then admitted its importance, and declared that 
the present boundary of Texas approached too near 
to the great mart of all our western commerce. Even 
how; General Jackson is urging, as with his last 
breath, the importance of this measure to his coun- 
try—a country to which he has, in the field and in 
the cabinet, devoted his noble life, and which ere 
long must receive his dying benediction. 

His opinions on matters of war and. the defence 
of his country are entitled to the highest considera- 
tion by all parties. In recent Ictters on that subject, 
he declares that there can be no security for the 
South and West so long as there is danger of Tex- 
as falling under the influence of an unfriendly pow- 
er. He tells us that an invading army might march 
through Texas, such is its proximity to the Missis- 
sippi river, and possess and lay waste that whole sec- 
tion of the Union, and take and destroy New Orleans, 
with. all the wealth and commerce of the Southwest, 
before we could collect an army in that quarter suffi- 
cient to protect it. But he adds, that if Texas should 
be admitted, it will be a hoop of iron that will bind 
this Union indissolubly together. It will give us the 
control of the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, 
where the power of Great Britain is now fearfully 
predominant. England has an old grudge against 
us; twice has she waged war against us; and twice 
has her injustice been signally rebuked. 

Again, there is a prospect of a war with that pow- 
erful nation. She is claiming our territory in Ore- 
gon—in fact has possession of it—and I fear that the 
question cannot be settled by treaty. The evil day 
may be postponed; but my deliberate opinion is that, 
at last, the question must and will be settled by the 
arbitrament of the sword. England has declared 
her intention to endeavor to procure the abolition of 
slavery in Texas; and Texas may fall a prey to her 
stratagems, as millions have in other parts of the 
earth. Now let us suppose (and it is highly proba- 
ble) that England, when she has her train complete- 
ly laid, should force us into a war with her about 
Oregon. Already her battlements are erected and 
her cannon planted all along our northern and north- 
eastern boundary, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Canada. She would be in close alliance with 
Texas, and would find means, as she ever has done, 
to excite to hostilities the savage tribes of Indians, 
stretching from Canada to Texas, on our western 
frontier. She is the acknowledged mistress of the 
seas, and her navy has command of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Thus having us completely surrounded, 
she could select the points of attack. Does not ev- 
ery one see that Texas is the point? There she 
could reach within twenty miles of the only practi- 
cable route through the mountains to Oregon, and 
cut off all our intercourse with that distant territory; 
there she could collect the greatest number of Indian 


warriors; there she could incite our southern slaves 
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to insurrection; there she could invade our territory 
through our weakest and most defenceless frontier, 
and there her powerful navy in the gulf could co- 
operate with her invading army in an attack upon 
New Orleans. : 

Who can say that, in such a state of things, our 
infant settlements in Oregon must not perish’—that 


cour frontier settlements in the southwest must not 


fall a prey to the savage scalping-knife, or to the 
deeper horrors of a negro insurrection?—and that 
New Orleans itself, with all the wealth and com- 
merce of the Mississippi valley, must not enrich the 
mercenary soldiery of a British army? But. it hag 
been asked on this floor whether England will con- 
gent to our taking Texas? and whether there is any 
yeement by hick she is to be permitted to take 
Cuba in turn?—and this from an American citizen in 
“Oh! shame, where is thy 
blush!” . 

No, sir, no. England should never be permitted 
to plant her standard on another_acre of American 
soil, or on another island in the Gulf of Mexico, so 
long as one drop of American blood continues to 
course the veins of an American citizen. , 

As my time is just about expiring, Į will conclude 
by saying that we are bound to admit Texas by all 
the sacred obligations of treaty faith, of kindred and 
of blood; they are the sons and daughters, the broth- 
ers and sisters of our own people, speaking the same 
language, imbued with the same love of liberty, 
governed by similar laws, kneeling at the same 
altar, and worshipping the same God. Their appeal 
to us cannot be rejected. We are bound by consid- 
erations of security, of self-interest, and self-preser- 
vation. Duty, justice, and philanthropy require it; 
necessity imperatively demands it. 


IN SENATE, 
: Monvay, February 3, 1845. 
«“ ANNEXATION” IN THE NORTH. 


Mr. PORTER presented a memorial, numerously 
signed by citizens of Detroit, Michigan, which was 
read at the Secretary’s table, as follows : 


To the Senate and House g Representatives of the United 
states, 

The undersigned, citizens of Detroit, Michigan, respectfully 
call the attention of Congress to a subject of the greatest inter- 
est to the people of the United States—one which we regard as 
vitally connected with the permanent prosperity of the North, 
the glory of the whole nation, and the perpetuity of our free 
institutions, We refer to the acquisition of Canada; an object, 
the importance of which did not fail to attract the attention of 
our forefathers, asfattested by the Articles of Confederation. It 
would be useless to discuss the advantages of such an acquisition 
to the United States; they present themselves to every one ip 
any degree acquainted with the geography and the cornmercias 
and military wants of thecountry. None can be more sensible 
of these advantages, none, we are confident, will labor with 
more alacrity to secure them by all constitutional and peaceful 
means, than your honorable bodies. To give to the United 
States the control of the entire valley of the St. Lawrence, Isto 
give thom the undivided empire of the great lekes; to augment 
to an incalculable amount the commerce of the country ; to 
remove forever the necessity of expenditures for fortifications on 
the Northern frontier; and to close, for all future time, the ave- 
nues of invasion from this quarter, The history of the Revolu» 
tionary war and of the war of 1812 sufficiently demonstrate the 
necessity of the acquisition of Canada in a military point of 
view. The treasure which has been expended in defending us 
against invasion would, we doubt not, be more than sufficient to 
compensate Great Britain for the transfer; and recent events, 
and the recommendation of some of her most eminent sta‘es- 
men, indicate that a well-directed negotiation would resultin an 
arrangement which would forever relieve her from the burden 
of maintaining and defending that Province, and incorporate it 
with the United States. A large portion of the population, 
especially of Upper Canada, have emigrated thither from the 
United States, and the friendship of the great mass of the people 
of Lower Canada fer American institutionsis well known. Such 
an acquisition would introduce into the Uniona highly civilized, 
intelligent, and jiberty-loving people, and would give a powerful 
impulse to the cause of human freedom throughout the world. 
And your petitioners would further state, that the proposed 
acquisition of Texas, now pending before your honorable bo- 
dies, will make thé annexation of Canada indispensable to the 
juat balance and equipoise of the Union, with reference to its 
two great sectional and institutional divisions. The accession 
of go large a territory on the South will require a large addition 
tothe North, Justice will demand it; and nothing else, in the 
opinion of your petitioners, will ever reconcile the Northern 
people to that cherished project of their Southern bre:hren. 
Both or neither, is essential to the harmony if not to the integrity 
of the Union. À 
3 Your petitioners would therefore respectful ly pray that negati- 
ations may be opened with the British Government forthe acqui- 
sition of Canada, by purchase or otherwise 5 and that in any act, 
resolution, or other proceeding which may. be adupted by Con- 
gress for the annexation of ‘Texas, a provision may be inserted 
as a condition precedent, that the same shal] not take effect unu 
Canada shall also be annexed to the Unired States. And your 
pecitioners will ever pray, &c 

Mr. FOSTER raised the question of reception. 
He did so, he said, with extreme reluctance, and 
would have been happy to have seen some other 


Senator, more prominent before the country and 
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more influential in counsel, precede him in the mo- 
tion. He did not, by the act, intend to impute any 
improper motives to the honorable gentleman who 
presented the memorial; he was prompt indeed to 
believe otherwise.. The Senator from Michigan con- 
sidered, no doubt, that he was in the discharge of a 
proper duty. He himself was acting under similar 
influences, and he invoked the solemn judgment of 
the Senate on the character and intent of the memo- 
rial, and the necessity ‘of sustaining his motion. No 
oné, he said, could be. blind to the objects of the 
paper, or indifferent to its possible effects upon the 
dignity. of the Senate and the peace of the country. 
It was anew and an unfair mode of discussing the 
question of annexation, and ought not to be tolera- 
ted in that solemn form, however free debate should 
be in the usual way of presenting political contro- 
versies to the consideration of the Senate and the 
country. The system was not only unfair, but it 
was—he said it in no disrespect to his honorable 
friend—altogether improper and unwarrantable. It 
was calculated, if it was not intended, to cast ridi- 
cule and contempt upon a great measure that then 
agitated the people. That important subject, Mr. F. 
said, should not be approached in this assembly by 
any insidious attack: it could not be successfully 
met in that way, and he sincerely regretted the pre- 
sent untimely and ill-advised attempt. > 

Ho was a friend to annexation, as he had always 
declared himself, both here and everywhere else, 
and he would hereafter prove the sincerity of the 
declaration by his recorded act, if he could be per- 
mitted to do so on the principles he had hitherto 
constantly proclaimed. But warm within him and 
decisive as these sentiments wêre, he would not take 
an unfair step to procure their accomplishment, nor 
could he patiently submit to be baffled in that man- 
ner by those who opposed them. All he asked for 
was a clear field anda fair fight—no dush-whacking, 
if he might be indulged in an expressive word, well 
understood in the border wars of the West; no 
masked batteries. He was willing (he said) to stand 
an open enfilade ; that would be fair, though it 
might be hard, and perhaps destructive; still he 
would stand it without complaint; and in sucha 
combat he could fall without murmuring, or he could 
triumph without exultation. In fact, he said, he had 
all along tempered and restrained his feelings on 
this engrossing subject, and he was prepared to go 
through the controversy without the least excite- 
ment, or any unkind feeling to any opponent. He 
claimed for himself, on the whole subject, the utmost 
freedom of thought and action, and he freely and 
frankly yielded to all around him, and to everybody 
else, the same liberty in its fullest extent. In all 
that he had done, and all that he might do hereafter, 
he intended no offence, and he did not expect to 
take any. 

But he must insist—in all due deference, and with 
great respect he did insist—that the Senate should 
not, by consenting to réceive the memorial, counte- 
nance a proceeding which was designed by those 
who sent it here to mock solemnity itself, and to 
cast contempt and ridicule upon a question of policy 
which, in its magnitude and importance, had been 
made to engage the attention of the whole nation. 

Sir, said Mr. F., the question of annexation is no 
longer a question of the Presidency. That has gone 
by. They who “ raise the whirlwind” cannot al- 
ways “ride on the storm.” Mr. Tyler knows that 
now. He may have waked up the tempest, but he 
is too small a man either to stay or‘to increase its 
fury; it rages fiercely in spite of our desires, and has 
aroused elements of contention which cannot be 
quieted by ridicule, or forced down by back-handed 
blows. We are bound to meet it; to meet it here 
on this floor; to meet it for a serious decision. Let 
us meet it, then, openly, fairly, and candidly; and, 
however that decision may be, let us hope for the 
best, and still stand for the country. 

But he had another objection (Mr. F. said) to the 
reception of the memorial offered by the Senator 
from Michigan, stronger, if possible, than the one he 
had just urged. However undesigned for that un- 
happy purpose, the tendency of the whole proceed- 
ing might be to involve the peace and harmony of 
the country. It ‘was evidently, he said, trifling with 
the pride of a friendly power, and that power one 
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. with which our existing relations were confessedly 


delicate and unsettled. Why provoke that pride by 
this extraordinary mode of warfare against a mea- 
sure of domestic policy now pending before this 
body? Why call upon the Senate to endorse the 
provocation by lending this memorial a respectful 
sanction, and giving it thereby an importance it 
never could otherwise obtain? There was certainly 
nothing in the complaints or the disquietude of the 
people of Canada ; nothing in their political condi- 
tion that he knew of or had any right to credit; no 


popular movement, no public manifestation, which ` 


could induce the wildest philanthropy to believe that 
they would change their allegiance if they could. 
No revolution, no battles, no bloody fields, no sieges, 
no independent Government, no stable self-acting 
power, resisting foreign invasion, and preserving do 
mestic peace and tranquillity. 

There was no analogy, he said, not the least, be- 
tween the proposition to annex T'exas and an in- 
sincere application for the annexation of the Cana- 
das. It wasa ruse, which, however harmless and 
innoxious it might be in other places, could not be 
countenanced.in the Senate without infringing its 
own dignity, and striking unnecessarily at a people 
who are not slow to perceive and less slow to resent 
an indignity. Nor did he say this in fear of. the 
power to which he referred. He owned her great- 
ness, but that greatness had no terrors that he would 
acknowledge. Omnipotent as England was, with 
an empire so completely belting the globe that the 
sun never set on her dominions, and the sound of 
tatoo and reveille never died away within her inter- 
minable lines, he could not fear her in a just cause. 
But let the cause come; let others give it, not us. 
War was a calamity not to be rashly or improvi- 
dently sought, and yet not to be meanly shunned. 
It might come—for aught he knew, it would come, 
in spite of the wishes and desires of rulers. Until 
then we should at least observe the proprieties of 
national intercourse, and avoid the consequences of 
even slight provocations. He sincerely hoped the 
Senate would adopt his motion and reject the peti- 
tion. 

Mr. PORTER remarked, in reply, that he re- 
garded the objection to reception raised by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee with no little astonishment ; 
first, because the memorial contained nothing in re- 
spect to which the notion could arise that it could in 
any sense be considered an abuse of the right of pe- 
tition—nothing which brought it within the rule 
recognised and acted on by the Senate hitherto in 
relation to the subject of slavery; and, second, be- 
cause a similar memorial had been presented but a 
moment before by the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Dicxrnson,) and received. Mr. P. said that, 
as the usual motion to lay the question of reception 
on the table had not been made, he would avail him- 
self of the occasion to say a few words in vindica- 
tion of the motives and views of the memorialists in 
presenting this subject to the attention and consider- 
ation of the Congress of the United States. 

Sir, (said.Mr. P.) the Senator from Tennessee 
has wholly mistaken the great and leading object of 
this memorial. It is a remonstrance against the an- 
nexation of Texas to this Union. The other mea- 
sure of annexation is introduced tu show the deep 
earnestness with which the former is sought to be 
resisted, and the only condition on which these me- 
morialists will willingly consent to its adoption. 
They are among the best and the purest men of the 
community in which they live. They have watched 
with intense anxiety the progress of this Texas con- 
troversy from its commencement. They have read, 
and attentively too, the treaty which was rejected by 
this body at the last session, together with its most 
extraordinary documentary concomitants. They 
there learned that this ‘Texas scheme was justified 
openly on the ground that it was indispensably ne- 
cessary for the security and protection of the peculiar 
institutions of the South.- Such being the avowed 
policy of the measure—a policy purely sectional, 


-which is yet persevered in, and in a form which 


strikes at the sanctity of the Constitution—these 
memiorialists have felt that they could no longer 
remain silent. They feel that they too will have 
peculiar interests which this Government is equally 
bound to protect. ‘They ask for the exercise of no 
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questionable powers, They believe that the: same: 
constitutional instrumentalities that will acquire Tex: - 
as will also acquire the Canadas. They contemplate 
no other mode of acquisition than by treaty, but they - 
do insist-‘that whatever form of annexation shall be 
adopted in the one instance ought to be adopted in 
the other. In this case, whatever peculiar interests. 
may bə invoked to sanction the one measure, are 
balanced by those which have reference to the 
other. i f : : 
Things are said to be peculiar which. possess 
qualities and attributes which -are not to be found 
elsewhere. If the South be peculiar in that it has 
slavery, the North is peculiar in that it has it not. 
These peculiarities constitate one of the most-impor- 
tant and delicate features in our political system, and 
these memorialists have, seen, as I have seen, else-. 
where and here on this floor, the utmost jealousy man-. 
ifested by our Southern brethren for the preservation. 
of the balance which now exists between them, I 
have often heard the sentiment spoken here that no’ 
new Northern State would be permitted to take its 
place in the Union unless accompanied at the same 
instant by a new Southern State; and can it be sup- 
posed that, with a preponderance of white population 
in the free States over that in the slave States of five 
millions, there should be less of this rival feeling at 
the North, especially in view of the vital importance 
suggested by the constitutional composition of this 
branch of the National Congress? Can it be imagin- 
ed that the- North, jealous of its rights, present and 
prospective, will consent to jeopardize its most cher- 
ished views of federal policy by silently permitting 
the present equilibrium to be shaken one iota to its 
disadvantage? , : 
But, sir, the Senator from Tennessee entirely 
mistakes the character of this memorial when he 
attempts to gag the voice in which it speaks, by 
raising the question of reception ; and he mistakes it 
too, when he characterizes it as an attempt, by any 
other means than such as are legitimate and fair, to- 
bring ‘Texas annexation into ridicule. Nota posi- - 
tion can be taken to defend the one measure that is 
not applicable to the other; and the gentleman may’ 
find that this new project of annexation may be . 
something more than a mere bagatelle, if the lawless . 
spirit which now thirsts for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, in defiance of laws and treaties, be not check- 
ed, ` 
Why is it that you can annex Texas and canno 
annex Canada? I shall be told, perhaps, that Texas 
has an independent national existence, and is there- 
fore competent to dispose of herself. as she pleases, 
How came she free, and why is it that: Canada is 
not so? Sir, a full answer to this inquiry involves: ` 
a necessity for glancing at the events of the last few . 
years; and I confess that in giving that answer I 
feel a degree of humiliation which ought to take 
possession of the heart of every man who cherishes 
the honour of the American name, and who desires 
to see our good ‘faith and consistency preserved in 
our relations with foreign. powers. How came 
Texas free? Was it through the efforts of the re- i 
volters there of 1835 and 18362. Think you that 
the banner of freedom would have. been unfurled in 
that country but for the well-founded hope that “ the 
land of the free” would send forth a sympathizing 
aid to rally beneath its folds? No, sir, no. They 
knew we were the descendants of those who had . 
converted this country from an oppressed colony into ` 
an empire, destined at no distant day.to rival the 
greatness of the parent: from which it had sprung. 
They knew the disposition of this gallant people, 
and the result has shown that theirs was no vain re- 
liance. Who does not know, sir, that the Texan 
revolution was brought to its successful termination 
by the efforts of citizens of the United States who 
emigrated to that country, not only with arms in, 
their hands, and with the means and appliances of 
war about their persons, but banded together in the 
form of military organization, trained, disciplined, - 
and officered on our own soil, and ready on their. 
arrival at their destination to wheel into line of bate .: 
tle. I blame not those who thus acted, for I know 
that the spirit which impelled them was as natural. 
as the air they breathed. Still: they. violated our:ob- 
ligations of neutrality to’Mexico, aswell as the laws 
of their country. ; But who could:censure. them, since ». 
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it. may almost be said they acted under the permis- 
sion and connivance of those who at that day ad- 
ministered this Government! Not even an Execu- 
tive proclamation was issued to stay this tide of mi- 
litary emigration from our shores, much less were 
the troops of the United States stationed at points of 
embarcation.to wrest from the emigrants their arms 
and munitions of war. Sir, under-such cireum- 
stances, how could the issue of the ‘Texan revolu- 
tion be for a moment doubtful? The battle of San 
Jacinto was fought and. won by citizens of the 
United States,and a country to whom we were bound 
by a solemn treaty “to observe a firm, inviolable, 
and universal peace,” was thus dismembered. 
Now, sir, turn your eye to the events which at- 
tended the Canadian revolt in 1837-8. Can it be 
imagined that the. friends of independence there 
would have been guilty of the temerity of attempting, 
unaided, to breast the mighty power of England in 
astruggle for its attainment? No, sir. They looked, 
as the Texans had looked the year before, to this 
country for emigrants and sympathisers—for the 
“thews and bulk,” as well as the materiel of war; 
and what was the response? You saw it, sir, in the 
blaze of enthusiasm which burst forth from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the Northern frontier. But, 
unlike the kindred movement at the South, it struck 
terror into the minds of the President and his Cahi- 
net.. An Executive proclamation was instantly is- 
sued, in which, after a long preamble reciting the 
“ unlawful interference on the part of our citizens in 
the contest unfortunately commenced in the British 
provinces,” &c., (not a word about Texas,) a solemn 
injunction was given for an observance of “the 
authority of the laws and the FAITH or TREATIES P” 
The commander-in-chief, as well as all your other 
general officers, were at once despatched to the fron- 
tiers in every direction. All the troops of the United 
States, which could by possibility be made disposa- 
ble, were marched to the same points. 
locality from which this memorial comes was the 
scene of an unceasing military surveillance night 
and day. The “ Patriots,” as they were called, were 
pursued and hunted down in every direction ; arrests 
were daily and hourly made, but your courts were 
powerless in giving effect to the laws; arms and mu- 
nitions of war were, however, seized and withheld ; 
spies were running in every direction with a view 
to guide the operations of the inlisted military of the 
United States, for on them alone could any depend- 
ence he placed. How would Texas have fared un- 
der such an iron police on her border as this? Sir, 
without dwelling on these details, which are familiar 
to all, are we not brought irresistibly to this conclu- 
sion, that we suffered to be done on the Mexican 
frontier what we dared not permit to be done on the 
Canadian frontier? These memorialists regard these 
two cases as identical; that the obligations of national 
faith are as strong in the one as in the other; and 
that, if there be any difference made, it ought to be 
in favor of that power which is weakest. Such a 
line of conduct, they believe, would best consist with 
the character of a brave and magnanimous people. 
But, to our shame be it said, our course has been 
diametrically the opposite of this, and the sensation 
produced by the presentation of this memorial is but a 
new proof of the shameful fact. But I have not done 
with these details. When did you pass your new 
and stringent neutrality act? On the 10th of March, 
1838; in hot haste—in the very midst of these 
Northern border disturbances. Look at its provi- 
sions. It confers a summary power on “all collec- 
tors, naval officers, surveyors, inspectors of customs, 
marshals, and deputy marshals of the United States, 
to seize and detain any vessel or vehicle, or any arms 
or munitions of war, which may be provided or pre- 
pared for any military expedition or enterprise against 
the, territories of a cotermineous power, where the 
character of the vessel or vehicle, and the quantity of 
arms and munitions, or other circumstances, should 
furnish probable cause to believe that they are in- 
tended to he employed in any such expedition.” 
And yet, in the face of this new enactment, the 
alarming agitation continued for more than a year, 
in spite of the accumulated military forces of Eng- 
land as well as of the United States. at suspected 
points of invasion, until terminated at last amid the 
rigors of a northern winter, by the tragedies on the 
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| Detroit and St. Lawrence, which resulted in death, 


or captivity in Australia, to many who, in Texas, 
would have been canonized as martyrs in the cause 
of liberty. Sir, I complain not that these energetic 
measures were adopted by this Government for the 
preservation of the faith of treaties; and I will not 
deny that, residing on the very spot from which this 
memorial comes, I may have been more strongly 
impressed with the importance of them; but by no 


ethics of my own am I able to distinguish between - 


the casus faderis in the two examples of England 


i|. and Mexico. 


A single allusion to one memorable event of the 
period to which I have adverted, and I will dismiss 
this contrast. Suppose a- band of Mexicans had 
crossed the Sabine during the Texan revolt and burnt 
an American steamboat, murdering at the same time 
her crew; and suppose one of the perpetrators had 
fallen into the power of a criminal court in Louisiana 
—think you, sir, we should have made a McLeod 
case of him? No, sir; the gallows would have been 
his end. Perhaps a summary sus. per col on the 
first tree would have dealt justice in a manner suffi- 
ciently becoming for a Mexican, McLeod escaped : 


-had he not, England would have spoken to us 


“Jn thunders from her native oak.” 
And we knew it. It is, I repeat, sir, humiliating to 
find, by such a review as this, that we have done 
wrong only because we could do it with impunity, 
and right only because we dared not do otherwise. 

Sir, let us look at the territorial limits of this Re- 
public, as fixed by the treaty of 1783. If the St. 
Lawrence at its mouth was within the dominions of 
a foreign power, so was the Mississippi. The states- 
men of that day, under whose auspices that treaty 
was negotiated, could not, however, have regarded 
these magnificent water-courses, destined at some 
period not distant to become the highways of an im- 
mense internal commerce, in any other light than as 
future acquisitions to be subject to our exclusive use 
and control. If in their prophetic visions of our na- 
tional greatness they saw this, they saw at least 
what has proved a reality in respect to the latter. 
The Congress of the Confederation regarded these 
great natural arteries with equal interest, and doubt- 
less with equal confidence, that they would become 
tributary to American enterprise alone, when they 
provided that all the navigable streams discharging 
into each should forever remain public highways, 
free for the use of the citizens of the United States. 
Many of. these memorialists are engaged in the com- 
merce and shipping of the great lakes—a commerce 
which is shortly to connect itself directly, by means 
of the Canadian canals, with the ocean world. Itis 
easy to see the interest, therefore, with which they 
contemplate their countervailing measure of annex- 
ation. f 

One word on the military argument, and I will 
take my seat. Thisis an argument which, unin- 
formed as I am in military matters, I should attach 
no great importance to but for the fact that it is sus- 
tained by the authority of distinguished military 
names. General Jackson speaks of the annexation 
of Texas as indispensably necessary to guard us 
against- the hostile approaches of England. Sir, is 
it necessary for me to point to the geographical po- 
sition of these memorialists in order to show their 
exposure to such hostile approaches? The events 
of the late war furnish a more convincing view of 
this matter than any I could present, and I will con- 
tent myself by a mere general reference to them. 
There is not a man within the sound of my voice 
who will not, on instituting a comparison between 
the two coterminous points in this view, pronounce 
the Texas military argument a stupendous political 
hallucination. A prominent citizen of my own 
State, however, endorses it; and yetit might happen 
that the first intelligence which should reach him of 
a war with England would be communicated by the 
passage of a thirty-two-pound shot through his bed- 
room at midnight. : 

Much more might be said on this subject, and 
other topics with which it is intimately connected, 
and I wish it had fallen into abler hands than mine. 
In what I have said my aim has been to vindicate 
these memorialists, as well as to rescue their consti- 
tutional right to petition from the ruthless violation 
which threatens it. 
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Mr. BAGBY had merely a word or two to say 
upon this subject. He would not inquire into the 
propriety or liberality of reaching this Texas ques- 
tion through Canada. He had heretofore endeavored 
to show that the Texas question was of sufficient im- 
portance to stand upon its own basis. He was as- 
tonished—and he expressed his astonishment with 
entire respect to the honorable Senator (Mr. Por- 
Tag)—at the opinion which the honorable Senator 
seemed to entertain, that this was a direct movement 
in favor of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, and not an indirect attack upon the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States. ‘Lhe Senator, 
with very great labor and difficulty, had endeavored 
to: institute a parallel between the people of ‘Texas 
and the people of Canada. In what respect could 
the parallel be sustained ? Did the people of Canada 
send and ask admission into the Union, as the citi- 
zens of a free, sovereign and independent Republic, 
desiring to be annexed to the United States? But 
there was another view of the question in his (Mr. 
B,’s). mind—the propriety of submitting to the Se- 
nate of the United States a grave proposition, the 
direct and inevitable effect of which was to produce 
insubordination and a spirit of rebellion amongst a 
portion of the subjects of a power, a great power, at 
perfect and apparent peace with the Government of 
the United States. Was it possible, if such was the 
design of the memorialists, that the honorable Senator 
was disposed to aid them in carrying that design 
into effect ? 

If this were intended merely as a counter move- 
ment, to defeat the annexation of Texas to this 


| Union, so far the gentleman’s argument was good ; 


but if the Canadas are to be annexed to the United 
States, let that question depend upon its own merits. 
Besides, let gentlemen inquire into the consequences 
which might be produced in the country by a pro- 
position of this kind. The direct effect of it is to 
produce a state of feeling- in Canada which must be 
unfriendly to the British dominions in North-Ame- 
rica. Did it become the honorable gentleman, as a 
grave Senator, whose highest duty was to preserve 
peace amongst the nations of the earth, to encourage 
the agitation of a question like this on the part of 
Canada? No; he did not believe that the honora- 
ble Senator himself was in earnestin that aspect of 
the case. He believed that this proposition was to 
the Senator, what it was to the memorialists—a pro- 
position merely endeavoring to cast odium and re- 
proach upon a great national movement. But it 
could not be put down in that way. Unpalatable as 
it might be in certain quarters, he hoped and be- 
lieved it would be carried triumphantly here. This 
great question had been trifled with long enough. 
He did not deny the right to memorialize and peti- 
tion upon any subject of a legitimate nature; but he 
appealed to that honorable Senator, and other hono- 
rable Senators, when they had certain objects in 
view, to come out like men, and avow those objects. 
Gentlemen talked about the balance of power. It 
was just as legitimate to cheat Great Britain as it 
was to cheat Mexico. ‘The thing has been done 
in the one case, but dare not be attempted in the 
other. This was the argument advanced to support 
the prayer of the memorialists! Now, when the 
people of Canada, or any other portion of God’s 
creation upon earth, shall place themselves in the 
situation of the people of the Republic of Texas, 
and appeal to the United States to admit them into 
this Union as freemen, he, for one, would feel dis- 
posed to lean to the proposition. But the citizens 
of Canada were not in that situation. He hoped 
that no portion of the citizens of the United States 
would be denied a hearing if they were to come for- 
ward and remonstrate against the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. But let them come out and 
show their hand, and not by an indirection attempt 
to get at the Texas question through Canada. 

He was under obligations to the Chair, and to the 
Senator from Tennessee, for having raised the ques- 
tion of reception. There was a maxim in law 
which he hoped would be borne in mind by gentle- 
men who presented memorials of this kind—that 
“you cannot do that indirectly which you cannot dò 
directly.” 

Mr. FOSTER said he entered reluctantly into the 
debate, and he was very unwilling to prolong it. He 
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only took the floor, by permission, to add a few 
words, and then to change the character of his mo- 
tion. He had objected, he said, to the reception of 
the memorial. Fn his ignorance of the rules of the 
- Senate, he had, as he was just informed, gone too 
far. He was willingly corrected, and would, before 
seating himeelf, withdraw his present proposition, 
and move to lay the memorial'on the table. His 
honorable friend from Michigan had, he said, pretty 
well elaborated the question of annexation in the 
argument he had just advanced. He did not rebuke 
him for that, nor would he, now or hereafter, censure 
the judgment and decision of his honorable friend, 
how much soever they might differ from his. He 
claimed from him, and had no doubt he should ob- 
tain, the same tharity. Nor would he, at this time, 
and on this collateral matter, debate with the honor- 
able gentleman the question of annexation now pend- 
ing before the Senate. Sufficient for the day is the 
‘ (labor) thereof. f 

He had, indeed, heretofore expressed himself so 
fully on the question, that he was not sure he should 
partake at allin the coming discussion. He certain- 
ly should not, if he could avoid the task. Neverthe- 
less, he had, he said, a word or two for his honorable 
friend, and as the occasion suited so well, he would 
give it to him then. The Senator speaks of the 
balance of power, and complains of the danger to the 
WNorth—the free States he means—if Texas is an- 
nexed. Sir, said Mr. F., the gentleman looks now 
on one side of the picture ; I invite him to turn his 
eyes with me and contemplate the other. Tt is thus 
sir, and thus only, we shall hope to arrive at any just 
conclusions on the future. I admit that Texas is 
large enough for five States, and that Florida—if she 
is ever permitted to enter the Union—will make the 
sixth; these constitute the utmost hopes, and all the 
prospective power of the South: within these nar- 
row confines are limited forever all she ever expects 
or can ever get. 

But, sir, how is it with the free States? Has the 
Senator forgotten himself, or does he suppose we 
have forgotten, the geography of the country? Has 
it ever occurred to him to calculate how many States 
—happy, free, and prosperous States, I hope—may 
in time to come, be embosomed in that vast and 
boundless extent of our public domain which lies 
north of latitude 36 deg. 30 min., and stretches from 
Missouri and Michigan to the distant shores of the 
Pacific ocean—in length and breadth covering alarge 
portion of North America? I do not propose my- 
self to number these States; but, adopting in part 
the theory of some Northern citizen who has lately 
visited us with a magnificent railroad memorial, I 
set them down at twenty and the rise. What now 
becomes of the gentleman’s fears for the “ balance of 
power,” and the rights of the free States? Sir, with 
his side of this great and disturbing question, these 
fears may “ vanish into thin air;” whilst with others 
the future is full of painful forebodings and unquiet 
apprehensions. Already has the North more than 
the lion’s share; but, insatiate as the grave and quite 
as remorseless, her constant cry is, down with the in- 
stitutions of the South: keep her down. If Texas 
is tobe annexed, take the Canadas, and preserve the 
balance of power. Whot balance? Where? Al- 
ready and long since powerless, the South asks noth- 
ing of the North but friendship, union, and the pro- 
tection and preservation of her liberty and property 
under the solemn compromises of a common Con- 
stitution. For these blessings she pays a heavy, 
perhaps a dear tribute. She has paid it cheerfully, 
and may continue to do so until her cup of bitter- 
ness is made to overflow. 

But, assailed as she is daily at her hearths and 
family altars~bearded with her institutions by thos 
who do not understand and cannot justly appreciat 
them—condemned for a system of domestic labor 
which combines the charities of life with a primeval 
decree of nature, and which cannot be abolished 
without incalculable misery and desolation—threat- 
ened with a servile torch, and scorned for an “in- 
heritance” she could not now avoid if she would— 
who can say how long it may be before patience and 
submission may give place to sterner virtues? These 
struggles must soon prove; but I freely confess my 
fears and misgivings. Ilove the Union for the sake 
of the many blessings it has already conferred. I 


love it for the innumerable blessings it still has in 
store for us, if we happily cling together. I love it 
' for the veneration I bear to the statesmen and patri- 
ots who constructed its parts, and sanctified them 
with their prayers and their benedictions. And if, 
after all, we are doomed to melt away and dissolve, 
I will, in the expiring moments of our political unity, 
embrace the precious delusion, and hope: against 
hope itself, until the last - black cloud ‘gathers on its 
once brilliant face, and the sun of our short-lived 
glory shall'set to rise no more for ever.. e 
I now move, sir, that the memorial be received and 
laid upon the table. Which motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BERRIEN then moved that the memorial re- 
lating to the annexation of Canada, previously pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York, (Mr. Dicer- 
twson,) be also laid on the table. Which was 
agreed to. 


SPEECH OF MR. HAYWOOD, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the Senate of the United States, January 14, 1845— 
on the bill presented by him for the annexation of 
'exas. 


Mr. HAYWOOD, pursuant to notice before giv- 
en, asked and obtained leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing bill, which (after the remarks of Messrs. 
Haywoop, Moreneap, and Arcer, subjoined) 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Bill to provide for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and to restore the ancient limits of the republic. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States af America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and immediately after the date of the 
final adoption of the compact which shall be made by 
the supreme authorities of the United States and the su- 
preme authorities of the republic of Texas for ceding and 
annexing the territories of the said last mentioned repub- 
lic unto the United States of America, the ordinance passed 
on the 13th July, 1787, and entitled “An ordinance for the 
government of the territory of the United States northwest 
of the river Ohio,” shall be, ang itis hereby, extended over, 
applied to, and re-enacted, as to the whole of the territory 
which shall be ceded or annexed as aforesaid; and it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States to execate 
the same in cach of the districts created therein, according 
to the constitution and laws of the United States. And the 
said ordinance, mutatis mutandis, shail be and remain as 
articles of compact between the United States and the peo- 
ple thereof and of the said territory, to be ceded and annex- 
ed as aforesaid, and of each district thereof, and the people 
of the said territory and districis, unalterable unless by 
common consent, as the same was heretofore declared to be 
the articles of compact between the United States and the 
people thereof, and the said northwest territory and the peo- 
ple thereof; subject, however, to the following conditions, 
alterations, limfations, and restrictions, to be engrafted in 
the said compact of annexation and cession according to 
their substance, as the said compact may hereafter be formed 
and adopted by the supreme authorities of the United States 
and the republic of Texas, to wit: 

First. The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide for making all the territories 
ceded and annexed to the United States subject to the consti- 
tution of the United States; and to such alterations as shall 
be lawfully made therein, and to all the acts and ordinan- 
ces ofthe United States in Congress assembled, conformable 
to Re said constitution now in force, or hereafter to be en- 
acted. 

Second. The said compact of cession and annexation, 
when made, to provide further for the division of said ter- 
ritory into two parts or districts, by a line to be agreed for, 
end rnnning as near as may be from east to west along the 
34th degree of north latitude; and all the territory lying on 
the south of said line shall be one territory, to be known 
and called by the name of “The Southern Territory of the 
United States;” and all the territory lying on the north of 
said line shall be added to the whole of the lands belonging 
to the United States, adjoining the said upper and northern 
part of Texas, and which are south of the 42d degree of 
north latitude, and these to be another territory, to be 
known and called by the name of “Phe Territory of Ne- 
braska:”. Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
so construed as to impair, annul. or in any manner to inter- 
fere with the rights of Indians, or the existing obligations of 
the United States to any Indian tribe whatsoever. 

« Third. She said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further for the fliture forma 
tion in said Territories of at least two States, and if more 
than two, then of four States, and if more than four, then of 
six States, to be hereafter admitted into the United States of 
America. But one-half of the number of Slates so to be 
formed, shall be situate in the said Territory of Nebraska, 
_and the other half of the number of said States so to be 
formed to be situate in the said Southern Territory of the 


n United States. 


Feurth. The said corapact of cession and annexation, 
when made as aforesaid, to provide further that the Sth sec- 
tion of the act passed by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, and appreved 6th March, 1920, in the following 
words, commonly called the “Missouri compromise,” to 
wit: “Sxcrion 8. And be iz further enacted, That in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United States, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 degrees and 30 
minutes north latitude, not included within the Timits of the 
Siate contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 


ë 


whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, © 
andis hereby, forever prohibited: Prowided alwa Sy That 
any person escaping into the same, ftom whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed, in any State or Territory of ‘the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid,” shall be in full foree, mutatis mutandis, whilst’ 


-there is a territorial government over so much-of the terri 


tories to be ceded and annexed to the United States:as afore- 
said as may be situate in the Territory of Nebraska afore- 
said, in lieu of, and ag a substitute for, the article in the 
aforesaid ordinance -of 1787, entitled “article 6;” but’ the 
said article 6th, and the said 8th section of the act approved 
6th March, 1920, shall neither be imposed upon, nor in any 
manner be applied to, the rest of the territory to be ceded 
and annexed to the United States, nor to any portion there- 
of, nor to the Territories and States to be formed therein, 


Fifth. The said compact of cession and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further that the people resi- 
ding or coming into that artof the Territory of Nebraska 
which shall be ceded to the United States by the compact of 
cession and annexation as aforesaid, shall not forfeit nor 
lose any of the property recognised as such by the laws of 
Texas by force of said compact or of this act, until a reagone 
able time has been allowed to them for removing the same, 
to be provided. by said compact of cession or annexation, 
(Note A.) : 

Sixth. ‘Lhe said compact of cessien and annexation, when 
made as aforesaid, to provide further, as between the United 
States and the people thereof and the said republic of Texas 
and the people thereof, for afull, entire, absolute, and per- 
petual release and cession to the United States of all the 
right, title, possession, jurisdiction, empire, and domain of 
the said last-mentioned republic in, to, and over the whole 
territory of Texas, with its appurtenances, be the same, 
more or less, at such price, and upon such terms ofpay ment, 
and with such stipulations in addition as may be right.and 
proper in respect thereto, and to all the other property, and 
in respect to the debts of the républie of Texas, according 
to what may be approved and finally sanctioned by the su- 
preme authorities of both nations, But so that all that part 
of the territory of Texas which was once ceded to the 
United States by the French republic, under the name of 
Louisiana; by the treaty between the United States and said 
French republic, signed at Paris, and dated 30th April, 1803, 
shall be retroceded and reannexed to the United States for- 
ever; and yet in such manner as will leave the Vaited States 
at pertect liberty, without any breach of faith to Texas, or 
the people thereof, to settle, by negotiation or otherwise, at 
the discretion of the United States, with any other nation, - 
(not a party to such compact,) any cleim of jurisdiction 
with, in, and over any portion of the said territories which 
may happen to lie without the reputed boundaries of Loui- 
siana, as ceded by the French republic in the treaty afore. 
said, signed 30th April, 1808; and also at their discretion 
hereafter to settle, by negotiation or otherwise, the bounda- 
rieš between the said republic of Texas and any other ria- 
tion. The time and manner of said negotiation and settle- 
ment to be determined upon by the lawful authority of the 
United States, without the intervention of Texas and the 
people thereof. 


Suc. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said compact, when made, may provide further, by. 
the mutual agreement of the supreme authorities” of the 
United States and the republic of Texas, for all and every 
other matter or thing within their constitutional power, of 
and concerning the premises, not inconsistent with the 
spirit gud true intent of the provisions hereby. made for giv- 
ing and declaring tho legislative assent to the same, and 
which may be proper and necessary for restoring the an- 
cient limits of the United States, as they were. claimed and 
avowed by the United States, after the aforesaid treaty with 
the French republic, signed 30th April, 1803. And the pub- 
lic faith of the nation is hereby pledged to enact such other 
and further laws as are or may be necessary and proper for 
executing the same without unreasonable delay: Provided, 
That nothing shall be required inconsistent with the hon- 
or of the United States, nor in plain violation of the ree- 
sonable and just rights of other nations, to be judged of 
by the United States, nor adverse to the true meaning of 
this act. ` 


Sro. 8. And he it further enacted by the authority afore-, 
suid, That, as soon as may be after the final adoption of 
any compact for the cession or annexation of the territo- 
ries aforosaid to the United States by the supreme author- 
ities of both nations, ifany such compact is made and adopt- 
ed as aforesaid, the President of the United States shall nom- 
inate and appoint the officers, and cause the governments to 
he organized in the districts or territories aforesaid, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 aforesaid, as 
modified by this act; and until that can be done convenient: 
ly, the whole of said territories shall be governed by such 
officers and such authority as may be agreed upon in the 
said compact between the republic of Texas and the United 
States. 

SEC. 4, 2nd be of futher enacted by the quthority aforesaid. ` 
That it shall be the duty of the President ef the United 
States to issue his proclamation, and thereby to put into full 
force and effect the provisions of this act as soon.as may be, 
after any compact of cession and annexation shail have been * 
adopted by the supreme authorities of the United States 
and the supreme authorities of the republic of Texas. And 
this act shall from thenceforth take effect without condition, 
as upon the day that the provisions of such compact ‘shall 
go into operation as the supreme lew of the United States, 
and not before. 

Sro. 5. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That nothing contained in this act shall be construed so as 
to prevent the Congress of the United Siates from “admite 
ting Texas as a new State into this Union,” during the pres: 
ent or any future session; nor from admitting as a new 
State into this Union any part of the territory of Texas; 
nor shall it he construed into any expression of assent or 
dissent to such a law, noras the expression of any opinion 
as to the proper and constitutional mode of making the com- 
pact *herein alluded to; but the same is left to the decision 
of the competent anthorities of the United States, who may. 
be called upon to propose or ratify the same. in all respects 
as if this act had not passed. (Note B}; i BOs 
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-Mr. HAYWOOD, after some allusions to its 

teat importance, and the deep anxiety with which 
Fe had endeavored to arrive at a correct conclusion 
upon the subject of incorporating Texas into the 

nion, from the moment when it had been first 
made his duty as a senator to act upon the question, 
and deprecating as he had done all the while its ille- 
gitimate connexion, with party strife, proceeded to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate, whilst he- tres- 
passed more than he was accustomed to do upon 
their patience to explain and define a bill which he 
now asked leave to introduce. 

[The bill is published above.] : 

He said this subject of incorporating Texas into 
the Union, at its first appearance in the Senate, ne- 
cessarily presented two questions toa faithful and 
scrupulous senator: first, whether the constitution 
allowed the government, by the action of any one of 
its departments, or all of them together, the rightful 
power to acquire additional territory. For if not, 
there was an end of it. And next, though the pow- 
er might exist, whether it was politic and wise in the 
United States to exercise it, and to enlarge her borders 
by the-acquisition of Texas.. Without going into a 
repetition of all the reasons for holding the affirma- 
tive side on these constitutional and national ques- 
tions, he remarked that for one he had sought after 
the truth, determined in his own mind to pursue it, 
regardless of the interests of men or parties. He 
had looked to the wisdom of the past in order to de- 
cide his vote at the present, when legislating, as we 
wers in a peculiar sense, for the weal or woe of 
the future. 

Upon the first point—the power of- the United 
States government to enlarge her borders by the ac- 
quisition ofnew territories—he found thatthe treaty of 
Louisiana, made by Mr. Jefferson in 1803, had been 
ratified by more than two-thirds of the wise men 
men and patriots of the Senate of that day. It had 
been ratified not in silent acquiescence, nor by any 
constrained submission to a real or supposed neces- 
sity, but deliberately, and after full debate, by the 
great minds of the nation. It was nota decision 
made without intellectual conflicts, but a solemn, 
well-considered determination of the question, after 
everything which could be said against the power 
had been said and answered and deliberated upon. 

He found that the Florida treaty was made 
by Mr. Monroe in 1819, whereby another large 
territory was likewise acquired; and at that day 
the opinion of the country had become so well set- 
tled in favor of the power of acquiring territory under 
our constitution, that the treaty of Florida was rati- 
fied by the unanimous vote of the Senate! 

In the House of Representatives there was some 
opposition to the bill for carrying the treaty into ef- 
fect, and some effort had been made to prs: 
against it, not, however, upon the ground of hostili- 
ty to receiving the territory which was acquired by 
it, and not for the want of power to acquire it, bat 
on account of the cession by the United States to 
Spainof the American claim to Texas under the 
treaty of 1803—Texas being a part of Louisiana as 
originally purchased in 1803. : 

He found that, from time to time, new States 
had been organized in the Territory of Louisiana, 
and had been admittéd into the Union; and Flor- 
ida herself was now at the door waiting, and 
even demanding our consent to admit her to take her 
place with Iowa in the Union, These decisions were 
conclusive upon the question of our power to acquire 
new territories. 

Upon the other point—the policy of reacquiring 
Texas—a like recurrence to the past had been sufi- 
cient to remove all his doubts. He found, from 
1803 to 1819—from the time of the Louisiana treaty 
by which Texas was acquired as a part of Louist- 
ana to the date of the Florida treaty by which it was 
ceded to Spain, a period of 16 years—that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, our officers, statesmen, 
politicians, and public presses, had putup a cildim to 
Texas us a part of Louisiana; and, as already stated, 
some of the most eminent statesmen, in the House of 
Representatives and out of it, had denounced and 
opposed that part of the treaty of Florida by which 
our claim to Texas had been ceded away. They 
had reprobated its impolicy, and denied the right of 
the government to poi with any portion of the na- 
tional territory. hey had yielded to it, how- 
ever, on account of the higher policy and the politi- 
cal expediency of abiding by the treaty as a whole. 
Yet some of them, who were still conspicuous lead- 
ers in politics, and shining lights in the galaxy of 
American statesmen, even at that day had avowed 
their determination to reacquire it, as necessary to 
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the welfare of the nation, and indispensable to an 
important section of the Union. . 

He found that Mr. Adams’s. administration, 
being the next immediately after Mr. Monroe’s, had 
endeavored to reacquire Texas, and failed. ` 

He found that General Jackson’s’ adminstra- 
tion, the next after Mr. Anams’s, had pursued the 
same policy, and had renewed these efforts to reac- 
quire Texas, but without success. * f 

He found that Mr. Van Buren’s administra 
tion, the next after General Jackson’s— President 
Van Buren having been in fact the secretary who 


| conducted the negotiation for it under his predeces- 


sor—never abandoned the policy of reannexation, 
but only suspended any active immediate exertions 


` to accomplish it, for reasons of state too familiar to 


require a repetition. 

He found that Mr. Tyler’s administration, 
the next after Mr. Van Buren’s, had adopted the 
policy of his predecessors, and had pushed it with 
great zeal, so as to make a treaty with Texas, and 
had submitted it to the Senate for their advice. 

He found that Texas, a few years after be- 
ing ceded to Spain in 1819, became a sovereign 
member of the Mexican confederacy; and that, af- 
ter a successful revolution, this Mexican confedera- 
cy was acknowledged by the United States to be a 
sovereign and independent nation. 

He found that Texas, afterwards, had success- 
fully resisted, by force, the attempt to subjugate her 
people at the overthrow of the Mexican confedera- 
cy; and that the United States, in solemn form, had 
acknowledged her independence and sovereignty, as 
did the other great powers of the world. But even 
in our act admitting the independence of Texas, the 
old and cherished policy of this government to re- 
incorporate Texas into our Union was distinctly 
avowed in the Senate, as 1t had been responded to 
and reciprocated by Texas herself; and although 
postponed, it was not at all abandoned.—(See de- 
bates.) 

Having looked so far into the public acts of the 
nation, in proof of her policy, Mr. H. said he had 
then examined the opinions of the eminent men, 
some of whose names he might use, but in no spir- 
it either of censure or of praise. He found that all 
the Presidents of the United States, since Texas was 
ceded ‘away—all, without exception—had been anx- 
ious and active in their endeavors to reacquire it— 
Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler. Though differ- 
ing widely upon other points, there was a most re- 


| markable concurrence upon this one. 


He found that all the Vice Presidents, since that 
time, had approved the policy of reacquiring 
Texas. 

He found that all the Secreturies of State (to whose 
office it belonged to conduct our foreign affairs) con- 
curred and co-operated in the same thing. 

He had found, indeed, that until a comparatively 
late day, when fanaticism had combined with party 
spirit to organize voluntary societies for abolition- 
ism, this sentiment had been almost universal. There 
might be exceptions, yet he believed there was not an 
eminent statesman, nor a distinguished politician, in 
America, who had lifted his voice against the reacqui- 
sition of Texas—against the policy of reincorporating 
Texas into the Union, untilafter it had been injuri- 
ously burdened with an alliance to the question of 
negro slavery. 

With this unvaried current of sentiment in all sec- 
tiens—with all administrations of all politieal par- 
ties—with most if not all of the leading statesmen 
and politicians of America—he could not undertake 
to contend and to set up against the measure now any 
distrusting fears of his own mind. 
heretofore, so neither would he at this time, enlarge 
upon the topic, by attempting to assign other rea- 
sons why it appeared to him to be our true policy 
to restore the ancient limits of the republic whenever 
Texas was ready and willing to be reunited to us, 
and the good work might be accomplished with har- 
mony, according to the constitution. 

True it was, (he continued,) that the spirit of our 
times put into operation, by the aid of these organ- 
ized sectional societies, had engendered hostility to 
annexation, and it had reproduced the old arguments 
against our power which were made and overruled 
nearly halfa century ago, notwithstanding the de- 
cision of 1803 was, sixteen years afterwards, at the 
ratification of the Florida treaty, unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. H. deciared that, if such an array of authori- 
ty, time, acquiescence, unanimity of public men, as 
wise if not wiser than we were, and who were quite 
as patriotic as the men of any age or country— 
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and that, too, after their opinions had been approved 
by public sentiment, and had, by the introduction 
of new States, grown up as it were into the fabric 
of the Union as it is—did not settle the question of 
power, then no question would ever be regarded as 
a settled one. If these did not close the door upon 
any refinements of grammar ‘tind of logic about the 
meaning of this word or of that one in our organic 
law—if these did not furnish a right rule for the 
peor representatives—if these did not establish 

eyond cavil the power to acquire new territory—if 
these were not the true and the “old paths” which 
an honest and scrupulous statesman might pursue 
with safety,—why, then he had entirely mistaken 
his duty; and he had wholly misapprehended what 
the wisest men and best authors could mean when 
they recognised precedents as fit guides to a true ex- 
position of constitutions and Jaws. That the testi- 
mony to which he had referred established beyond 
reasonable controversy that it had been the policy of 
the United States for a quarter of a century and 


. more to reacquire Texas whenever it might be done 


with honor and with a reasonable ‘degree of harmo- 
ny, he presumed none would deny or dispute. 

Mr. H. said. that, though he did not pretend to 
assert that he had stopped his investigation precise- 
ly at this point, yet he could declare that, apart 
Bom all others, this view of the subject seemed to 
his mind conclusive, as well upon the question of 
power as upon the question of policy. 

The Treaty was rejected at the last session, but 
the question of annexation was only adjourned for a 
more convenient season; and that now it had returned 
upon Congress, not without new and embarrassing 
concomitants. He would to Ged it were otherwise, 
but the fact was too plain to escape notice. As it 
would be unwise for the friends of annexation, so 
it would be unpardonable for the friends of our com- 
mon country to shut their eyes against the perils 
lying about and beyond the immediate question it- 
self. 

Mr. H. said he had made up his mind to aid 
in accomplishing the incorporation of Texas in- 
to the Union, if it could be done by a-reasonable and 
fair concession to the opinions, or even to the preju- 
dices, of others; and for that reason he had given 
notice of a motion for leave to introduce a bill, and 
now, in pursuance of that notice, he had asked 
the leave of the Senate to do so. It was painful to 
detain the Senate by a dull explanation of its de- 
tails, and a statement of the main purposes and mo- 
tives for which they had obtained a place in the 
proposition he should make, yet the subject was too 
important, and thestep he had taken was too respon- 
sible, to omit it altogether. 

That, the power and the policy of reacquiring 
Texas being once established or admitted, it re- 
mained to be ascertained how, and by what course 
of proceeding, we were most likely to succeed in it. 

That a majority of this Congress probably believed 
that it was politic for the United States government 
to incorporate Texas into our Union; and that it was 
within the authority of some department of the gov- 
ernment to accomplish it, were nothing, so long as 
irreconcilable divisions existed upon the other ques- 
tions connected with it. A portion of the friends of 
annexation would, by turns, vote with its out-and- 
out Opponents, and our defeat would be inevitable 
upon any bill which contained in it a} the ques- 
tions to be voted upon, and determined together by 
a single decision. The first question we hed to deal 
with was, whether a majority were now in favor of 
annexation upon. terms aeceplable to themselves. If 
they were, then the mode and manner of acquiring 
Texas was a separate and distinct question; and his 
leading object had been to separate them. If not 
able to agree, let the first question be brought up 
so asto show that fact to Texas, to the United 
States, and to the world, and there must be an end 
of Texas, for this session at least. 

That among the opponents of annexation, whether 
their hostility arose from the supposed impolicy of 
the measure, or was founded upon that construction 
of the constitution which denied the right to acquire 
Texas by treaty or by law, or by both together, we 
could not hope to find aid. The friends of annexa- 
tion, therefore, ought to present the subject for ac- 
tion so as not to give their opponents a triumph to 
which they were notentitled. “He spoke advisedly, 
for he had taken the. pains to ascertain that there 
were divisions among the friends of annexation; and 
if the question of annexing Texas to the United 
States was not separated from the questions about 
the mode and manner of acquiring Texas, so as to 
be annexed, or to become annexed, there was no 
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hope of success at the present session. And so, also, if 
the terms and conditions, which were made a sine 
qua non with some. of the friends of annexation} 
should. be refused altogether by others of the same 
side, the defeat of it at this session was certain, and 
its future success would be more than doubtful. 
He had, therefore, anxiously endeavored to frame 
this bill to annex Texas to.the United States, and 
nothing more. It declared that, whenever a com- 
pact should be finally ratified. by thé supreme au- 
thorities of both nations, the laws of the United 
States should be extended over the territory ceded 
by such compact immediately after its ratification, 
upon certain conditions.to be inserted in the compact, 
which conditions would be more particularly noticed 
in the sequel. Could that unite the friends of an- 
nexation, or could they unite upon something like 
it? If they could, there was no difficulty about pass- 
ing a bill to annex Texas to the United States now; 
for the annexing of new territory to the Union, it 


should be: borne in mind, was nothing more nor less ` 


than extending over that territory, and the people inhab- 
iting, it, the laws and protection of this governmeni! 

hat, it might be asked, were these points upon 
which the advocates of ‘Texas-incorporation were 
divided? The answer to it would further show 
the necessity for separating them as far as possible 
from each other; and ‘by the addition of a few re- 
marks, the main design of the bill he proposed 
would be shown to the Senate. l 

Tn the first place, there were some who felt willing 
to go for incorporating Texas into the Union accord- 
ing to such form as might be ultimately determined 
to be consistent with the fundamental laws of the 
United States, (‘Texas assenting,) whether it were 
acquired by treaty, or by legislative compact, or by 
her admission as a sovereign State. Some approved 
one form, some another, and some, he believed, were 
willing to acquiesce in any of them. But it was insist- 
ed upon by nota few of the friends of the great end in 
view, that it was expedient to settle, by a legislative 
declaration beforehand, the terms and conditions upon 
which annexation would be made; and enough of the 
friends of annexation to convert our majority into a 
minority, were hostile to annexation, unless there 
was some such condition imposed by law, and in- 
serted in the compact, limiting negro slavery toa 
prescribed boundary within the new territory. 

In the next place, and after this condition, or any 
others, might have been arranged and agreed upon, 
the friends of annexation would find themselves di- 
vided about the constitutional mode of acquiring 
Texas: some maintaining that it must be done by 
treaty; others that it might be done by an act of Con- 
gress, and Texas’s assent. Of course, in this con- 
nection, he would be understood as speaking of the 
annexation of Texas as a Territory, and not as a 
State. The right to “admit Texas into the Union” 
asa “new State” raised still another question, . viz: 
whether Congress could “admit” a foreign nation 
antecedent to our acquisition of the property by 
cession; and about that he believed there was also 
some division of opinion amongst the friends of in- 
corporating Texas into the United States. (NoteC.) 

ow, Mr. H. said he had his opinions upon all 
these points; or that, Speaking more properly, he 
ought to say he had, afier no little examination, 
formed pretty strong impressions’ upon them all. 
These however he should not undertake to com- 
municate to the Senate, or at all events not until he 
had heard the views of others who were more able 
toenlighten his judgment than he could flatter him- 
self he was competent to influence theirs. He had 
alluded to these divisions of opinion about the mode 
and manner of acquiring Texas as facts, and no more; 
their existence as facts being all that was important 
to the object he had in view at present—to wit: to 
demonstrate the indispensable necessity of separating 
such questions, as far as possible, from the bill, to 
annex Texas to the United States, as this bill had 
done. 

Mr. H. further said that, as there was no existing 
overture before Congress binding Texas to a com- 
pact of cession or annexation, nor any application 

ending for her admission ‘as anew State into the 

nion,” it would necessarily happen that, do what 
the présent session might, the final completion of 
the work of incorporating Texas into the Union 
would, inany form of executing it, devolve, in agreat 
degree, upon the new President and the new Con- 
gress; and therefore it had been suggested as not al- 
together inappropriate that the opinion of the new 
administration, as to the legitimate mode of bringing 
Texas within the reach and influence of our legis- 
lation for annexing it should not be embarrassed, or 
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not altogether forestalled by the present Congress. 
But none supposed that respect for the office or the 
officer should be turned into a pretext for inaction; 
nor did it form a reason for neglecting- to do all that 
could be constitutionally done towards accomplish- 


. ingthe end. Yet it should excite us to watchful- 
ness, even while we were barely taking a first step | 


towards it, lest. that step. should be one that was 
calculated to hinder the new administration in their 
exertions to fulfil the wishes of the people. That the 
new President should be left at liberty to determine 
for himself the mode of his future progress in the 
great trust committed to him, whether by treaty or 
by legislative compact, all would admit. Yet it by 
no means followed that nothing was to be done by 
us. He. would. show hereafter how it was the ob- 
ject of this bill, and how its effect would be to advance, 
not to hinder, the new administration in either mode 
of acquiring Texas. The distinction between doing 
nothing at this session, and doing nothing that 
would embarrass, was obvious, and it would be 
come more so when it was recollected that to do 
nothing was little short of a dgfeat, and would be 
of itself the worst embarrassment which ingenuity 
could contrive. 

In view .of these conflicting opinions, but 
without stopping to decide who was right and 
who was wrong, the bill which he had the honor 
to propose had been framed for the express purpose 
of SEPARATING the questions to be determined. It 
was not designed as a substitute for any other, nor to 
hinder or embarrass all or either of the various pro- 
jects which had preceded it. That it was the aim of 
this bill to settle by legislative enactment, first and 
separately, the one single but important point wheth- 
er a majority were willing to extend the laws of the 
United States over Texas whenever it could be ac- 
quired, though of necessity that decision involved 
a determination of the conditions, if there were any, 
which were deemed indispensable to our acceptance 
of the territory, and therefore such conditions were 
specified. This form of presenting the question 
was fair to all—to the friends and opponents of an- 
nexation, and to the advocates of annexation of all 
shades of opinion. It seemed to him the very fair- 
est method of bringing up the subject, as it raised 
the true issues. Unless the conditioris were made 
too rigid for one section, or too libcral for another 
section of the real friends of the great object to be 
accomplished by the bill, he could see no reason 
why all the friends of annexation might not unite 
in supporting it. 

That as respects the particular conditions inserted in 
the bill, they were mere details; and they might be 
stricken out altogether, provided that would not de- 
feat the bill, or they might be altered; and he was 
sure that if the spirit which influenced him in di- 
vising them actuated the friends of annexation in 
a gencrous effort to reform them, there could be no 
difficulty about it. 

The principle was all. that he strenuously con- 
tended for—and that was, that we must unite and 
agree beforehand upon the terms on which the laws 
of the United States may be declared to be in force 
and extended over the territory; which and which 
only was in any legal and proper sense of those terms 
the “annexation of Texas to the United States;” or if 
no conditions were deemed indispensable to success, 
let them be expunged altogether. Having done 
that, the remaining points—whether the territory 
must be acquired by treaty, or whether it might not 
be acquired by an act of Congress; and whether it 
should be admitted as a State wholly, or partly as 
a State and partly as a territory, or wholly as terri- 
tory; or, in a word, what should be the mode and 
manner of bringing Texas by a mutual compact be- 
tween us and Texas within the operation of this 
law of annexation,—all and each of these questions 
would arise more properly afterwards. If it was 
done during the present session, so much the better; 
but they would still form the subjects of other and 
distinct propositions, made er to be made, upon 
which a division of the friends of annexation could 
be more easily harmonized; and if not harmonized, 
then defeat on any or all of them would still leave 
us, with this bill, united for Teras—we holding the na- 
tion pledged by it to sanction annexation at the ear- 
liest practicable period. 5 ; 

Pass this bill, (he said,) or one like it, and it 
brought together a majority for annexation, if. there 
was such a majority in Congress; and he believed 
there was. Then if the bill to admit Texas asa new 
State came up with very slight modifications, the 
passage of that would but. be an mmixzpiare step to- 
wards executing this. Or if the bill ‘to adopt the re- 


jected treaty of last. session came up,. its passage, 
without any very material change, would but be an 
immediate execution of this act. And so of any other 
bill aiming at the earliest practicable incorporation of 
Texas. into our Union. Andif, on the other hand, 
all of the other bills should fail to command the sup- 
port of a majority, let this be passeil, and the new 
administration might be apvisEp by the Senate, before 
we went hence, in a manner that would’ ensure our 
progress towards a speedy incorporation of Texas 
into the Union. ; ‘ ; 

It would, perhaps, be out of order for him to say 
more upon the latter point, unless this were an execu- 
tive session. That his bill would, even in the absence of 
any other action by the Senate, as a Senate, indicate 
to the President, and to Texas, that there were.terms 
to be imposed, and what were those terms’ upon 
which a compact would be certainly ratified by Con- 
gress—viz: point, out to them the conditions upon. 
which an application to admit Texas as a new State 
would certainly succeed; or else make the basis of.a 
new treaty, should a treaty be thought to be the only 
constitutional form of acquiring Texas. : 

In every point of view, therefore, it seemed 
to be safer and more prudent to start with. the pas- 
sage of this bill, or one like it, provided we were 
able to agree upon the conditions; and. irreconeilea: 
ble discord upon them wasa defeat of. Texas. If. 
nothing more was done by it, the passage of this 
act (with or without the conditions) would be open- 
ing the door to Texas which had been closed (wisely 
or unwisely, he-should not say) at the last session, 
by a rejection of the Texas treaty.. The moral effect 
of that would be of great value: . : ss 

That it would be observed the bill used’ the. 
words “supreme authorities,” when it referred 
to the ratification of any son tae by. . which 
the territory ‘might be acquired; and thereby 
waived, and on purpose left open to another 
time and upon another bill the disputed question 
whether that authority was to be found in the legisla- 
live department of this government, as well as in the 
power to-make treaties. All mustagree that the power 
toe atend our laws over territories, at orafter the time of 
acquiring them, was a legislative power, and belonged 
to Congress and to Congress alone. . We might ac- 
quire territory by treaty; but the laws could not 
be enacted nor put in force over the new territory 
so as to annex it, whatever the treaty might say, eX- 
cept Congress should pass-them. a ager 

Then, he asked, if all the friends of incorporating. 
Texas ought not to vote together in declaring, by 
the mandate of law beforehand, that, whenever Tex- 
as should be acquired or ceded by a valid compact, _ 
to be ratified by the ‘“‘competent or‘supreme authori- 
ties of both governments,” thenceforth’ the laws for 
governing and protecting the same shall. be in force, 


Co a ee 

More might be done; and: after this first step had’ 
been taken, he hoped'more would be.done—-done 
now, ‘‘immediately”—viz: as Soon as it could be 
done constitutionally, prudently, harmoniously, ac- 
cording to the interests of our own republic and the 
sense and opinion. of a majority. But to do less 
than this, would be a practical surrender of the 
cause of annexation by its own friends, if he might 
not characterise it as an instance of that fatal ob- 
stinacy in politicians which will not allow ús to-do 
what we can do, because we cannot do more’“‘im- 
mediately,” or because one or another cannot have 
everything exactly as he wishes and in the precise 
form he may have prescribed. ae 

That it was competent for such a law to be enacted 
‘now so as to take effect hereafter, would not be de- 
nied. If denied, he should be prepared, at any mo- 
ment, to demonstrate that it was entirely consist- 
ent with the constitution. But he would not extend 


ing unfair constraints: -Once put the. 
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favor of annexation, might vote all together, ani NG: 
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one would be driven to oppose the bill for annexation 
on account of any other collateral questions, and 
for that reason only expose themselves to the false 
clamor of “hostility to Texas.” 

That it was no reflection upon any one’s integrity 
to believe it was more than probable, after such a 
declaration by the majority in favor of anneration, 
that many individuals would more readily de- 
fer to the opinions of others upon a bill or 
other proposition to fix the mode and manner of AC- 
QUIRING the territory. Indeed, it was due to the 


enlightened patriotism of such as might be opposed - 


to annexation, to say that, the question of annexa- 
tion, being once decided by the vote of a majority, 
he believed there were many who, though hon- 
estly and. sincerely ‘adverse to it, yet, that 
question out of the way, would at once lend 
their untrammelled assistance, by fair discus- 
sion and wise deliberation, upon the remaining 
question about the legitimate mode of acquiring Tex- 
as. And probably we should witness, what he 
should welcome with joy, a full and frank debate 
by the statesmen of our countr upon great nation- 
al questions, conducted in a spirit of catholic patri- 
otism, free of acerbity and strong bias, and elevated 
above the arena of mere partisanship; and cer- 
tainly such questions demanded such a dehate. 
Next, he thought it ought to be done because it was 
due to Texas and to her position. A question of 
honor was a pointto be settled in every senator’s 
bosom by a simple appeal to that tribunal, not by 
arguments. A bare narrative of facts, within the 
knowledge of every one, should be the only means 
he would adopt for presenting exactly such an 
appeal to the Senate. Then each man’s bosom 
would answer whether it was not due from the kon- 
or of our country. It would be recollected that Tex- 
as applied to this government for admission into the 
Union, and was repelled. Afterwards the President 
of the United States—he who was officially the 
mouth of the nation to speak, and the ear of the 
nation to hear all foreign powers—proposed to Tex- 
as to renew her application; but Texas declin- 
ed it unless there was a certainty of accept- 
ance; and Texas assigned as a reason for this, 
that, although the union might be very agree- 
able, another refusal on our part would greatly 
injure and seriously embarrass her. After 
all this, our government, through its author- 
ized officers, courted, coaxed, and he might 
add threatened the republic of Texas into a re- 
newal of ‘her offer; still it was not made until 
Texas was assured that means had been taken 
to learn the fact, and it was confidently believed, (if 
not ascertained,) that the Senate of the United 
States would ratify the treaty of annexation. In 
most unaffected sincerity, he could declare that he 
alluded to these well-known incidents as important 
facts for his argument, and in no spirit of censure— 
not at all. He could not approve of it, of course; 
but he did not mention it for condemnation. His 
eye was now alone upon the future—for his country. 
The treaty was made upon these overtures of ours; but 
it was rejected by the Senate, and Texas had been 
left to take the consequences of her mistaken reli- 
ance upon the assurances of our government. Nor 
let it be said (continued Mr. H.) that the Senate was 
free of blame in this: our skirts were not altogether 
clear of it. He by no means meant to say the Sen- 
ate had intentionally deceived Texas; very far from 
it: he knew it did not. Yet the circumstances were 
such, that, as between us and Texas, and regarding 
her claims upon the honor and liberality of this na- 
tion, our neglect to find out that Texas was de- 
ceived, and forthwith to undeceive her, made her 
claim upon us almost, if not altogether, the same, in 
regard to our future negotiation at least, as if we 
had-had notice of it, and acquiesced. 

The Senate would remember that, before the 
Texas treaty was made, it was- notorious, in the 
Senate, and out of it, and everywhere, that Texas 
had appointed a minister to come hither, for the pur- 
pose of ceding herself to the United States. No 
call was made upon the President for information to 
the Senate. The present Secretary of State was se- 
lected and invited from his home to accept 
his present post, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing and negotiating the. Texas treaty. It was 
understood he might be induced to accept for that 
purpose, and he did accept for no other, as was gen- 
erally said at the time. Without any knowledge of 
the assurances which had been given by the late 
Mr. Upshur, to be sure, but.without asking any in- 
formation from the President, the Senate immediate~ 
ly, with unusual haste, confirmed the nomination of 
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the new Secretary unanimously, and removed all se- 
cresy from the act, promulgating it to the world si- 
multaneously with its performance. Then he ask- 
ed, what inference had Texas a right to make from 
allthat? What conclusion could Texas draw, but that 
the Senate designed in this manner to reassure her min- 
ister that her overture would be accepted and the union 
ratified? That Texas had no right to substitute for 
her inferences any better knowledge of the real facts, 


by inquiring of the Senate beforehand, was too'clear - 


to debate about. A direct communication from her 
minister to the Senate would have been held to be 
an iwsuxt to this nation, and the minister who made 
it would have been dismissed, as he ought to have 
been. 

He repeated that he knew the Senate did not in 
fact know this assurance had been given to Texas; 
but yet Texas had a right to assume—was bound 
to assume—that we did. Texas did believe it; and, 
believing so, she made the treaty, and, without 
fault or neglect in Texas, incurred all the conse- 
quences to herself. In a contest between individu- 
als, where thé point of dispute was “notice or no 
notice,” there was not a court of chancery in Chris- 
tendom in which a party who occupied an attitude 
similar to ours at that time with Texas would not 
be held bound in foro conscientia, in all respects, as 
he would be upon full proof of a formal notification 
recorded in his own diary. 

In view of all this, he pressed it earnestly upon 
senators to debate, deliberate, and agree beforehand 
what we meant to do; and not to permit a renewal 
of negotiations for Texas, whether it were to be 
technically a negotiation for making a treaty, ora 
negotiation in some more unrestricted sense for a 
compact to be ratified by -legislation—not to suffer 
new overtures to Texas, before there had been an 
authoritative precedent declaration by the Congress 
of the United States, that a surrender by her, and the 
acquisition by us, shall be ipso facto followed by an- 
nexation, as provided in this bill, or one like it, 
plainly disclosing and frankly communicating the 
terms and conditions, if any, which a majority of 
Congress intend to insist upon, and to make a sine qua 
non of their support: This was the manly, honest, 
honorable course. Without it, Texas might be 
again betrayed into a false and more embarrassing 
attitude. Without it, President Polk would be rash 
to venture upon any fresh assurances to Texas, and 
‘Texas would be foolish to rely upon them if he did. 
Next, it was not only proper in itself, just and fair 
amongst ourselves, and due to our national character 
and to Texas, but it was yet more emphatically due 
from President Polk’s friends to him, and from the 
friends of annexation to the new administration, if 
he might not include many of the other side, who, 
although opposed to Mr. Polk’s election, were 
doubtless too patriotic to desire to see their country 
agitated and distracted by these topics, still begin- 
ning, and never ending, or to see the wishes of 
the nation balked for the sake of trying to break 
down an administration at its commencement. He 
thought itought to be done, for these and -many 
other reasons which rose above all party schemes, 
and taid claim to the attention of patriots of all 
paries. 

Next, that, without attaching lo the popular voice a 
mandatory character, yet allowing to it only so much 
influence as every enlightened American statesman 
must concede it was entitled to have in our country 
upon sucha subject, he would say that, without 
some response of this kind—something which went 
at least so far—the representatives of the people 
would be exhibiting a lack of sympathy with the sen- 
timents of the people. Next, that, if this step were 
once taken, it would enable the President,(even should 
nothing else be done,) if he decided upon negotia- 
tion by treaty, to consummate it without the neces- 
sity of convening an extra session cf Congress; and 
what true friend of Mr. Polk desired. to see an extra 
session? What prudent friend of the country could 
anticipate, without dreadful apprehension, an EXTRA 
SESSION FOR THE ANNEXATION OF Texas? 

Mr. H. remarked that all the considerations he had 
suggested in favor of adopting the provision of his bill 
to annex Texas, in the sense already often explained, 
strongly demonstrated the propriety of attaching 
whatever conditions we knew were to be insisted 
upon—such, he meant, as were indispensable to our 
uniting a majority in favor of annexing Texas at 
all, now or ever. 

Without that, all our labors were worse than vain, 
at least for this session; and that brought him to 
consider such conditions as were contained in the 
bill he had the honor to propose. That he conditions, 


it would be recollected, owed their place not so much 
to his favor, as to the known and indispensable ne- 
cessity for inserting them by way of a compromise 
and concession to the views of different sections of 
the country, in order to pass any bill at all in ad- 
vance of this one; and, as he believed, indispensa- 
ble to the annexation of Texas now or hereafter. 
His opinion about the impossibility of annexing 
Texas to the Union without some condition upon 
the subject of negro slavery was not a mere conjec- 
ture. Facts which were well known supported it, 
alas! too conclusively. : 

The first fact was, that a treaty of annexation had 
been made without such a condition, and rejected 
by a majority of the Senate. It had been followed 
by two legislative bills to annex Texas—one a copy 
of the treaty; but the other contained a condition to 
divide the territory into two districts when ceded, in 
one of which negro slavery was to be prohibited. 
These two bills were put before the country, and 
upon the point of their difference in this respect no 
judgment of the people had been pronounced. In 
the presidential election, the friends of both -bills 
voted. for Mr. Polk, as they were all for Texas. 

The second fact was, that opposition to Texas 
annexation had been made (no matter how, for the 
fact was all that concerned us now)a northern and 
southern question; and the South was unjustly sus- 
pected of aiming at annexation mainly, if not en- 
tirely, for the sake of increasing her political power. 
The suspicion was one of a kind that was not to be 
reasoned with; and whether it were true or false, 
it constituted an insuperable barrier to success in 
annexing Texas to the Union; and it was not 
capable of removal without a generous concession 
on both sides, so as to produce unanimity, whilst 
there was harmony amongst the friends of annexa- 
tion. 

The remaining fact to be noticed, which was 
alone conclusive upon the point as far as regards 
the present Congress, was, that after taking upon 
himself the labor to inquire into the opinions of 
members, especially in the other House, he was 
constrained to state that there were so many who 
were hostile to annexation, without a final antece- 
dent settlement of some such line, that, without their 
votes for annexation, the friends of it would be 
in a minority; and without some such line, the 
could not, or would not vote for annexation at all. 
So that, by a simple process of arithmetic, the ques- 
tion was narrowed down to this; “Texas and a 
division of the territory, or Texas not at all.” 

This, however unwelcome the conclusion, was the 
naked truth; and it behoved the southern represent- 
atives in particular to meet the true issue, and all the 
responsibilities which that issue imposed upon them. 
He believed they would, because he believed they 
ought. In proposing this bill, he had himself yield- 
ed to this necessity, and accepted a choice of evils; 
and if it were adopted, he had no hope to express, 
and no prayer to make about it, except that it might 
be well for our common country. And if, on the 
other hand, it should fail, it would be because the 
South repudiated it; and the decision of his friends 
against it would probably convince him that there 
was an error in the proposition, whilst his own con- 
science approved the effort, unpretending as it 
was, to do his duty. He would not feel reproved 
hereafter for having practised a cowardly timidity at 
the first beginning of discord. 

Mr. H. then proceeded to state the reasons why 
he thought the southern members and senators 
might unite ina support of the bill, notwithstanding 
this line of division, or some other that was more 
agreeable to both sides. The bill did not declare 
that Texas should not he admitted without the line. 
It only enacted that, with that condition in the com- 
pact, when lawfully ratified by both governments, it 
should be annexed. . , 

It did not preventany senator from voting against 
the compact, should he finally prefer to let Texas go 
sooner than agree to divide the territory. That was 
a point to arise, and to be settled hereafter, 

It did not arrogate the right to instruct the Presi- 
dent beforehand that, if Texas should refuse to as- 
sent to the line, or if on any other account it were 
omitted, no treaty ought to be made, or no compact 
submitted to legislative sanction. : 

It declared singly to Texas, and the President, 
and the world, what was true—that we were ready, 
and assented beforehand to any compact the “su- 


preme authorities” of Texas and the United States 


might make and ratify within the conditions stated—no 
more and no less—leaving the South, the East, the 
West, and the North, to know that, at this session 
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of Congress and upon the conditions stated, a ma- 


jority of Congress. were in favor of Texas annexa- | 


tion; otherwise they were not. Butif these condi- 
tions were not met, the question would go over, still 
/ag openas before—astill surrounded by all its embar- 
_ rassments, and big with the fate of the best govern- 
ament.in the world. a : 

` The proposition was based upon the known fact 
that, without this compromise lire, or'something 
like it, we had no prospect of. immediate annexa- 
tion. With sucha ling, it was almost certainly in our 
reach. Thatin fact, this was a bill for, immediate an- 
necation, in a proper sense of the words, as already €x- 
plained. That, once separated from this slavery ques- 
tion, it would be the most popular political question 
in all sections that was ever presented to an Ameri- 
can community, he had no doubt. . 

Again: the southern delegates, if hostile them- 
selves to Texas, with such a line as may be offered 
us, ought to be willing to let it go before the people 
of the South, rather than reject Texas altogether. 
And if this bill were passed, and we pews to 
await the decision of the people of the South upon 
the conditions, nothing was easier than to vote 
down the other bills after it, (which, it had been 
shown, would be rejected without i,) or to postpone 
them, but still leaving this door open to Texas to let: 
her, and the people of the South, have time to say 
ay or no: Whether or not they will consent; wit 
Missouri, whose resolutions upon. this subject de- 
clared that though she desired annexation without 
conditions, yet, if not to be obtained without them, 
then Texas with a fair compromise. 

` For one, Mr. H said he wished to see the ques- 

- tion terminated; and he could not doubt but 
his southern friends and associates would rather 
let the true issue be made and presented to the pub- 
lic mind fairly and: directly. Although he dreaded 
to witness the agitation that would accompany its 
discussion, and the dangers to the Union as itis, sure 
he. was that it could not be avoided, and no time 
could be a mare propitious one than the present, for 
delays would increase the perils, not diminish them. 
The southern people were warmly attached to the 
Union, and the result would show it; so were the 
real people everywhere. He felt bound to do what 
he could to prevent discord; and heence he came 
at once to the responsible position he had ven- 
tured to take. He, however, had not taken ground 
against the South—not against his own home and 
his own section—no, not at all, not at all; but in 
their behalf—in behalf of a common country, 
whose senators (he thanked God for it) still formed, 
as he prayed they might always be, a council of 
brethren, representing the same country, and aiming 
lo serve, protect, and defend the United States. 

Mr. EL said if he had time, and could do it with- 
out appearing to be unmindful of the Senate’s pa- 
tience, and ungrateful for their attention to his re- 
marks, (already much more extended than he ex- 
pected,), he would give some of the reasons whieh 
had suggested the hope—the belief, that the south- 
ern people would concur in a fair compromise of 
this point, since it had been insisted upon; but he must 
reserve them for some more fit oceasion—perhaps. 
until this matter was put to the people. But at pres- 
ent he would conclude by exhibiting, though ina 
short and summary. manner, those considera- 
tions which had led him to adopt the 34th degree of 
north latitude for. the compromise live, as it might 
otherwise. appear to have been arbitrarily or ca- 
priciously fallen upon. He hoped these considera- 
tions, without lengthened comment, might attract 
the notice of senators, and claim their more expe- 
rienced sanction; and that their more profitable re- 
flection upon that part of the subject might bring it 
to a happy termination of some sort; and when he 
said this, he intended to embrace all sections and all 
parties. ond: . 

Divesting himself of prejudice as far as his nature 
allowed of it, with the map before him, he had en- 
deavored to see at what points the true interests of 
the nation indicated that this line should be run; 
and where it wowd be likely to meet the reasonable 
expectations of both of the great sections, without 
sacrificing, to a degree which was inadmissible, the 
rights of either. . 

He saw that the extreme southern line of ‘Texas ran 
with the 26th degree ofnorth latitude, and the extreme 
north line with the 42d degree of north latitude; and 
the 34th degree of north latitude was a line half way 
from each. He saw that a line running with the 
34th degree of north latitude would carry us from 
east to west, the whole length thereof, precisely and 
exactly along the southern boundary of those lands 
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which the United States: had conveyed to the In- 
dian nations removed since 1830, from the east to 
the west side of the Mississippi river, with a solemn 
guaranty to each tribe that they should never be 
disturbed. He saw that that part of the- Red river 
which belonged to Texas would lie south of a line 
that ran along the 34th degree of north latitude; and 
by leaving it in the southern territory, we should be 
making the whole of that stream (as it ought. tobe) 


| lar domestic institutions; for it was known to the 


kansas and Louisiana. He saw that the Indian na- 
tions, which had been settled by the United States 
on the west of the Mississippi river, had not ex- 
tended their possessions towards the west beyond 
100 degrees of longitude; but, on the east, they. 
were located up to, and all along, the western borders 
of the American States, as far south as34 degrees 
north latitude, and as far north as 40 degrees north 
latitude, and perhaps there were a few settlements 
one degree, or more, further north; but, as before 
stated, none of the eastern Indians were settled un- 
der treaty west of 100 degrees longitude. He then 
saw a large extent of country bounded all the way 
on the west side, and as faras 100 degrees of longi- 
tude on the” south side thereof, by the territory of 
Texas; and he knew that this territory belonged to 
the United States, though it had never been annexed 
to the United States. By attaching to that 
territory all that part of Texas lying north of 34 de- 
grees north latitude, and running a line along the 
Indian boundaries with 100 degrees of longi- 
| tude, the whole of it together would form a tract of 
| country quite as large, if not larger, than the terri- 
| tory of Texas south of 34 degrees of north latitude; 
| and recollecting that if Texas were ceded to the 
| United States without | conditions, the relation be- 
' tween the whole territory of Texas and this gov- 
| ernment would be identically the same as that in 
| which the United States stood to Nebraska, (for 
| 

} 

| 

| 


such was the name of the northern territory he had 

alluded to,)—viz: that the United States would be the 

owner of the whole as one wnannexed territory—he had 

concluded that the division by a line to run with 
: 34 degrees north latitude was neither unequal nor 
| inequitable. He had therefore adopted it as a rea- 
: sonable compromise upon both sides. The Senate 
| might judge for themselves. 
There were some other things, he knew, that were 
to be taken into this account. It was worse than 
useless to offer compromises which would not prob- 
ably be accepted by Texas and approved at home. 
So, it was not possible to arrange a question of this 
sort to the mutual satisfaction ofall parties, by divis- 
ions that were exaetly equal in the quantity of land 
on each side of the line. He hoped he had lifted 
his mind up to the subject, and therefore he had an 
i eye not singly to the aeres of Texas on each side 
| of the proposed line, but to the spirit of former com- 
i promises, and the political bearing of the question. 
He confessed that he had been solicitous to fix upon 
a line which he could recommend to the contented and 
hearty assent of his own section, and yet he had not 
been able to perceive a reason why it should not 
be the limit of any demand by his northern as- 
sociates. The great and important object, as it 
had been professed by them, (and he did not, mean 
to doubt their sincerity,) was to fix now and immu- 
tably aline above or beyond which the institu- 
tions of negro slavery should not go; and that for this 
there was a political necessity without any special 
regard to the particular points at which the line itself 
i should run, provided it were not evasive and illu- 
sory; and if all that were true, their parpose would 
| seem to have been accomplished by accepting a line 
east and west along with 34 degrees north latitude, 
as proposed in the bill. 

Again: it would be seen by a reference to the map, 
that by running the compromise line as proposed by 
the bill, the Indian nations sent thither from this 
side of the Mississippi would have southern States 
| upon their south and east sides,-and non-slaveholding 
Territories and States on the west side; and it would 
thereafter cease to. be. the separate interest of 
either to force them from their position; and if 
| allthe sympathy. of this Christian land were not 
| to be concentrated or exhausted upon the negro race, 
it might be well toenlist a portion of it, if possible, to 
| direct our counselsin behalf of the poor Indians whom 
we have pushed off and transported, and whom inter- 
est willagain drive further and further, in despite of 
paper promises, except it could be counteracted by 
a wise forecast and some kind provision of the law 
| at this early day, for a system that might probably 


the property of States having like interests and simi- | 


Senate that the Red river ran through parts of, Ar- 


postpone for a long ‘time all- selfish efforts to. dis- 
possess them. That could not be effected with- 
out making it the interest of their neighbors to keep 
them where they are; or if that could not be done, 
then why not avoid making tt..the policy of -a par- 
ticular sectional interest in the immediate neighbor- 
hood to.drive-them off? Those. who believed that 
the southern people were afflicted with a. spirit of 
slavery propagandism, deluded .as they ‘wete-upon 
that point, might show their. sincerity- in remov- 
ing the temptation that is” constantly presented 
now to make room for another slave State between 
the 34th degree.and 36: degrees north latitude by _ 
driving off the Indians; for, by the Missouri com- 
promise, slavery had not been prohibited therein; 
and in yielding their claims down to the 34th degree 
in Texas, the South would beaccomplishing by the ar- 
rangement something, if not a great deal, to’ ‘secure 
the red man in his new heme forever. But he must 
not pursue this topic in detail, or he would consume 
too much time. *Onething he would be permitted. 
to say, and that was, that while he had never de- 
tected in himself any temptation to. yield to sickly 
sympathies in any of the sterner duties of his public 
station, his heart always beat quick at a sense. of 
Indian wrangs. Yet he confesse 


it was notso mucha 
motive with him for proposing the line at the 34th de- 
gree of north latitude as it was a recommendation of 
its fitness, after he had fixed upon it, that perhaps it 
might be some security to them. He would take a 
bond of fate to get protected, and to leave undisturb- 
ed, the Indian nations whom the United States had 
removed ‘west of the Mississippi, under solemn 
vows before God and the world, not to molest 
them forever, and he should rejoice to do it. Bat, 
alas, it was impossible. Communities were. .gov- 
erned by their interest, and the interest of communi- 
ties was too strong for the counsels of man; but 
it was submitted fo those whose sympathies for 
the red man, and whose love of justice and mercy 
might bring them to think with him. upon Indian 
rights and Indian wrongs, to guard, if they can do it, 
their future prospects in the land where they were 
transplanted, and to decide whether anything 
would be so likely to secure the red men 
against future reluctant, involuntary removals 
(so called) as the fixing of this compromise line: 
exactly at the points where these poor tribes 
will be surrounded, one-half by non-slavery States, 
and one-half by States where negro slavery was to 
be tolerated. Then jealousy in one, at the increase 
of political power inthe other class of States, might 
check the encroachments of both upon the home of 
the Indians. Then the territory south of 34 degrees 
being open to emigration from southern States, will at 
least postpone—and it might be to a far distant day 
—any eager and irrepressible desire, to. occupy the 
last territory that. was left south of 363 degrees, for 
southern. emigration. ‘Then the communities on 
neither side of these Indian lands would have any 
exclusive right or peculiar interest inthe reversion, 
the enjoyment of which was postponed. by the oc- 
cupation of the Indians—an interest which all expe- 
rience had shown makes men restless beyond en- 
durance. i 

As at present advised, he should be uncandid not 
to say that he believed the South had better take 
Texas with a reasonable, but not an evasive, ca- 
pricious division, than to reject it altogether! He 
was quite certain that the southern people had rather 
have the Union and Texas, with sucha division 
line adopted in harmony and brotherly love, than to 
divide the Union, in feeling or in fact, in the pur- 
suit of undivided Texas! At all events, he would 
let the people answer that question for themselves. 

He was not to be stopped in acquiring Texas for 
fear that some State might threaten to quit the 
Union. If. any was foolish enough to retire from 
the family because another member was: admitted 
into it, that was to be looked to when she was ac- 
tually quitting, though there was really no danger 
of it. But if there were any who contemplated a 
retirement from the Union by the South because 
Texas could not be constitutionally admitted, he 
could not now,. and he would not hereafter, lead, or 
join, or follow, such a cause. He was for. Texas 
and the Union—for bringing Texas in the Union. 
But he was for the Unton, Texas on wo Texas. 
And he did not believe there was any difer- 
ent spirit prevailing at the South, or North; or 
anywhere else, amongst the people., If there should 
be, his lot was cast in the South, and he. mustabide 
her decision—her fate. God only knew (he could net 
tell) whether there might not be ambitious or bad men , 
who would be willing to excite the people by tlam- 
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ors, and subject them to- strife, agitation, and dis- | 
cord, yntil many of them might be ultimately be- 
trayed into discontent, indifference, disaffection, 
‘and ultimate hostility even, against the Union. But 
it was not sonow. The people everywhere were 
Union men. : 

One word only (said Mr. H.) upon what this 
bill did not’ contain. It recognised no. necessity 
of negotiating for Mexico as a party to any 
compact with Texas, antecedent to its execution and 
ratification. The reasons for that, he would not de- 
tain the Senate to hear.. The subject had been here- 
tofore elaborately discussed, and any remarks of.. 
his would be but a useless repetition of old stories, 
often better told by others. After Mexico found 
out that we were resolved upon our course of ac- 
tion, and the United States arein possession, it might 
be deemed expedient by her government to negotiate 
for boundaries; and that, in-hisjudgment, was the 
proper time for negotiating with Mexico. This billan- 
ticipated that; and, as well to do her justice as to save 
her pride, provision was made for that and no more; 
yet so as not to cede any part of our ancient 
limits, nor so as to recognise any title of Mexico 
to Texas. These provisions were to form a part 
of the compact; because that would hereafter ex- 
clude any question of power in the general govern- 
ment to kde a part of this territory in settling the 
boundaries. ` 

In reply to some remarksof Mr. Morenran of 
Kentucky, Mr. H. said that, without going over the 
argument again, he hoped to be pardoned for re-sta- 
ting the ground he had taken; and it would show 
wherein the senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morz- 
wrap] had misapprehended what Mr. H. meant by 
calling this bill a bill for the immediate annexation 
of Texas; and perhaps it might remove the con- 
stitutional objection to it which had been started. 


That to annex a territory to the United States 
and to acquire a territory, were, in his view, two 
very different and distinct things. To anner a ter- 
ritory was neither more nor less than to extend the 
laws of the United States over such territory and the peo- 
ple thereof. To acquire a territory, however, was to 
gain the property therein by the action of the prop- 
er authority of government, as by treaty and cession, 
or, as some said, by legislative compact. That this 
bill was one to extend our laws over Texas; but to 
take effect whenever Texas might be constitution- 
ally acquired, and not before. That in that sense 
it was a bill to annex Texas to the United States, 
and nothing more. 

That Nebraska, for example, belonged to the 
United States, but it had never been annered to the 
United States—viz: our laws had never been extend- 
ed over it. And if it were proposed to annex Ne- 
braska by extending our laws over that territory, 
the proposition would have to be made in Congress; 
and the act, whenever done, must be an act of legis- 
lation, and it could not be done otherwise. 

That in the case of Nebraska, the territory had 
been acquired already by a treaty of cession, but it 
could not be annexed to the United States by a treaty; 
and, therefore, a bill to extend our laws over it 
would plainly and necessarily be a proposition for 
immediate annexation, by an act of Congress. So in 
the case of Texas: a bill to extend our laws over it 
(as this was) wagplainly aproposition for immediate 
annexation by act of Congress. But it could not take 
effect, as this bill was not to take effeet until Texas 
might be constitutionally otherwise acquired. Thus 
we should be separating the question of annexation 
from the mode of acquisition, and leaving it as another 
and distinct inquiry what department of our govern- 
ment was competent to acquire Texas. In that 
sense, he had called this a bill for Texas annexation; 
and he thought it was the only proper meaning of 
annexation, It was, as he had said, immediate an- 
hexation. But by “immediate,” he meant not to- 
day, nor to-morrow, nor before sunset. “Immediate” 
was a relative term; and it meant, as soon as the 
object or subject upon which our legislation was to 
operate could in a constitutional manner be brought 
within its influence, and then that the legislation of 
the present day might operate upon it proprio vigore, 
and without new legislation. 

In that yiew of the subject, the constitutional 
point was unquestionably removed, and could not 
interpose any barrier in the mind of senators against 
the progress of this bill. 
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NOTE A. 
It will be observed that this bill prohibibts negro slavery 


in the territorial governments, but not in the States to he 
formed in Texas. A á . 

The power of the general government to impose condi- 
tions upon a Stete is not conceded by it, nor intended to be 
so. The prohibition of negro slavery in a territorial govern- 
ment, however, gives to such Territory every reasonable 
security against it that can be asked, because a Territory 
once settled by non-siaveholders will be apt to ex¢lude ne- 
gro slavery from it whenever it becomes a State. This dis- 
tinction is noticed in order to point attention to the fact that 
the bill surrenders nothing ol the constitutional ground taken 
by the South inthe debates upon the Missouri compromise, 
and supported by the advocates of State rights threughout 
the country. 


NOTE B. 
This bill does not interfere with any bill to ‘‘admit Texas 


-as anew State into the Union;” and, to prevent any possible 


construction of that kind, the last section was introduced. 
On the contrary, it was supposed to be the opinion of every 
one that Texas was too large fora single State, and this bill 


-..was framed so as to open the way for receiving and annering 


as a Territory all that part of the present republic of Texas 
which might not be included in the new State of Texas. As- 
suming that Texas was too large for one State, some of the 
inconveniences proposed to be avoided by a precedent act of 
annexation like this were shortly these, viz: 

Congress cannot attach conditions to the admission of 
States. The power of Congress in respect to admitting new 
States is permissive only. Congress “may admit new States,” 
&c. The State itself must be the actor. The new State, al- 
ready formed by its own people, comes into the Union by 
the leave of Congress. And it is more than doubtful whether 
a State can hold foreign territory, or territory. out of the State 
limits, after she has come into the Union, without achange of 
our constitution. Wherefore, it would be expedient, if not 
necessary, for Texas to cede to the United States so much of 
her territory as might not be included inthe new State an- 
terior to the period of such new State coming into the Union; 
and, wiih this act in force, the President might negotiate 
such a cession upon fair terms, which being ratified, the 
“new State” might then come into the Union without em- 
barrassment under a separate act to admit the ‘State of 
Texas.” Whether this be a right view of the subject ora 
wrong one, is not now to be discussed; and it is only stated 
so as to illustrate one mode in which this bill was designed to 
advance, but not to retard other projects—particularly “a 
bill to admit Texas as a new State into the Union.” 


NOTE C. 


The objection to this bill that it does not go far enough, 
applies with equal, if not greater force, to the pending reso- 
lution in Congress for admitting Teaas as a Siute. The lat- 
ter cannot forthwith incorporate Texas into the Union, any 
more than this bill. Besides, the resolutions for admitting 
Texas as a State do not, all of them, giye a present absolute 
assent to such admission, nor do all of thém go so far as to 
admit Texas uponthe single condition of her own future 
assent. They provide for nothing more than that a new 
constitution of Texas shall be laid before the next Congress, 
where it may be rejected at last; and before that period, the 
nation will probably-be agitated to its very centre. Yet it 
has been shown that the admission of a part of Texasasa 


_State--such part as may be allotted by herself for that pur- 


pose-—could be effected by a simple unconditional enactment 
for its admission, separate from this bill, and with less op- 
position, and under fewer embarrassments, than the whole 
of Texas, provided some act like this were in force, which 
empowered the purchase of the extra territory, and pro- 
vided for its cession and annexation to the United States be- 
fore the admission of Texas was consummated by her, 
This seemed to me more advisable, but by no means the only 
mode of proceeding; it is more advisable, because a large part 
ofthe republic of Texas is still occupied by the mative In- 
dians, whose protection belongs appropriately to the United 
States. But it may suffice to say that, by taking them into 
the Union as a part of the (now) State of Texas, (as we must 
ifall of Texas be made one State.) we should be adding em- 
barrassments to this subject infinitely above the value of 
any reasonable estimate in mere monny, which it were wise 
to avoid. As for leaving a larger part of the territory out 
of the State of Texas, and still unceded to the United States, 
no one will probably assent to that; for, in that case, the “new 
State of Texas would either he abandoning her title to the 
extra territory by her own voluntary act of coming into the 
Union with narrowed limits, and Mexico might assert a claim 
to itby “remzttur;” or, ifthat were not so, we should havea 
State in the Union owning territories out of the Union, viz: 
owning foreign territory—which would he exceedingly un- 
wise, if not clearly unconstitutional. 

if aState ofthe Union can own territories outside of her 
limits as a State, then, in case of an invasion of those territo- 
ries, would not the general government be obliged to defend 
them? If the Indian title has to be extinguished in such 
territories, it must be done by treaty with the Indans, and, 
asa State of the Union cannot make treaties, hut is express- 
ly forbidden te do it by the constitution, it seems to be a ne- 
cessary consequence that the general government would 
have to make all such treaties and pay the price of them; 
and yet the general government cannot hold the lands for 
the United States, and cannot buy from Indians the territory 
of a State of the Union, except it shall be for the benefit of 
ihe State to whom the lands belong. If Texas, with all her 
territory, were admitted as a new State into the Union, may 
not the State government afterwards, at their pleasure, ex- 
tend their laws over the lands inthe occupancy of Indi- 
ans, and thereby constrain the general government to de- 
fend the State against Indian resistance? If that be so—and 
itis recoliected that more than three-fourths of Texas is now 
in the possession of the wildest atorigines—the possible, if 
not the probable, danger of putting the general goverament 
in that position will be obvious, &e., &e. 


Since writing these remarks, the House of Representa- 
tives have passed resolutions, which, although they do not ab- 
solutely admit Texas as a new State, yet look to the future 
admission of the whole territory as one State, and they will 
no douht be fully discussed in the Senate. That discussion 
I will not now anticipate, though I had intended to say 


something upon the subject. 
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REMARKS OF MR CARY, 


OF MAINE. 
In the House of Representatives, Feb. 1, 1843. 
On the bill to establish a Territorial Government 
over Oregon. 


Mr. CARY said he had determined to participate 
in this debate only in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary course of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wixrxrop,] who had not merely defended the 
pretensions of Great Britain in the matter of the 
Oregon Territory, but had gone out of his way to 
pass a general eulogium upon the foreign policy of 
that country. As to the validity of the American 
claims to the whole of the Oregon territory, it was 
too well settled in the minds of the people of this 
Union to be the proper subject of further controversy. 
For one, he (Mr. C.) was prepared to go on, and en- 
force those claims against all adverse pretensions, 
and at all hazards, although he believed that the 
danger of a collision with Great Britain had. been 
greatly exaggerated. These war alarms had been 
sounded too often to deter him from acting with a 
just regard to the honor of the nation. At any rate 
he was surprised to hear apprehensions of war ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, as the 
present indications were that the constituents of that 
gentleman were about to retire from the Union. It . 
appeared, from recent intelligence, that they had as- 
sembled in convention at Faneuil Hall to consider 
the expediency of dissolving this Union, in the event 
of the annexation of Texas. Ifthe Union became 
involved in a foreign war, they, at least, would escape 
its consequence, by severing the political ties which 
have bound them to the fortunes of the American 
Confederacy, 

Mr. Wiytunop here interposed, and said that, 
at the convention referred to, a proposition had been 
made to dissolve the Union, but that it was only 
made on the authority of an individual member, and 
was unanimously repudiated by the convention. 

Mr. Cary resumed, and said that the proposi- 
tion to dissolve the Union was at least considered by 
the convention referred to, and that if it was nomi- 
nally rejected, it was only to save appearances for 
the present. The whole tone of that convention 
was revolutionary and treasonable. Its proceedings 
throughout were tinctured by the same anti-Ameri- 
can spirit which had always characterized the domi- 
nant political party in the old federal State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Whatever might be the case with others, 
that State had nothing to fear from a war with Great 
Britain. English commanders would as little think 
of bombarding Boston as Liverpool. They knew 
who their friends were, and would make no attacks 
upon their own household. 

After the manner in which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had commenced his remarks, it was 
not surprising that he should have read with appro- 
bation from a speech of Mr. Huskisson, delivered in 
Parliament in 1830, in support of British preten- 
sions upon this continent. He (Mr. C.) had him- 
self quoted that same speech, and the same paragraph 
of that speech, in the debate upon the Texas ques- 
tion, to prove that British statesmen took ground in 
that matter identical with the positions of the Fede- 
ral party in this country. And now we hear a lead- 
ing member of that party, not merely taking British 
ground, but quoting and relying upon British autho- 
rity to sustain it. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was thus seen to assume voluntarily the identi- 
cal position which he (Mr. C.) had previously as- 
signed to the Federal party of the North. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts was certainly 
under no necessity of making a second-hand nse of 
the arguments of British statesmen. His own ar- 
guments in favor of British pretensions had been 
marked by great ability, and would compare favor- 
ably with the efforts of Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel in the same cause. They would be read with 
satisfaction on the other side of the Atlantic, if not 
on this side, and be quoted with applause in the 
British Parliament, although they would, probably 
fail to command the approbation of the American 
people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had said that 
the present Secretary of State of the United States 
was a Democrat; and- had inquired if memhers of 
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the Democratic party were riot willing to trust him 
to settle this Oregon question by negotiation. The 


` high functionary. referred to, said Mr. C., was, in 
deed and in truth, a Democrat and a patriot. 


He 
deserved and enjoyed the confidence of the ‘country. 


. But experience, which had taught us that Federal 


administrations might occasionally come into power, 
forcibly, admonished us that. the office of Secretary 
of State ‘might possibly fall into unworthy hands. 
Some new instance of. political. vicissitude might 


_ bring another. Webster into the Department of State. 


Let us, said Mr. C., guard against such dangers, and 
settle permanently the limits of our country, before 
Federal-diplomatists again obtain power to dismem- 
ber and disgrace us, under pretence of settling dis- 
puted boundary lines. 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts had gravely 


: ‘asked, when and where Great Britain had acquired 


a single acre upon this continent since the close of 
the revolutionary war? He (Mr. C.) would refer 
that gentleman to the three millions of acres which 
she had wrested from Maine by a long series of ag- 
gressions, ending in a mock and fraudulent negotia- 
tion. 
as perfect and undeniable as her title to any of the 
territory which she yet possessed. And how had it 
been wrested from her? By gross fraud and hy- 


_pocricy, commencing with the British Government, 
and abetted and made effective by Daniel Webster, 


then Secretary of State of the United States. Maine 
was entrapped into becoming a party to the négotia- 
tions which terminated in the treaty of Washington, 
by assurances that Lord Ashburton, the British di- 
plomatist, was invested with full powers to settle her 
disputed boundary line, and was disposed to settle it 
upon a just and equitable basis. Yet, although 
crediting these false assurances, Maine was careful, 
in appointing commissioners to treat here with Lord 
Ashburton, to tie them down with precise and posi- 
tive instructions. Those instructions were disre- 


garded and disobeyed by the commissioners, and a 


treaty was entered into which was authorized neither 
by the Legislature nor the people of Maine. 
Mr. Morsz, of Maine, here interrupted Mr. Cary, 


` and inquired if he (Mr. C.) was not a member of 


- the Senate of Maine in 1843, and chairman of a 


committee to consider and report upon this treaty of 
Washington? What sort of a report was made by 
that committee, and what was the fate of that report 
in the Legislature? , 

Mr. Cany resumed. He wasin, the Senate of 
Maine in 1843, and, as the chairman of a committee 
raised upon that subject, had submitted a report upon 
the treaty of Washington. Not having that report at 
hand, he went on to explain and defend the posi- 
tions which it contained, and said that he should, in 
preparing his remarks for publication, incorporate 
with them copious extracts from that report. 

[Subjoined are extracts from the report referred to, 
made by Mr. Cary in the Senate of Maine, on the 
21st of March, 1843 :— 


On the Lith of April, 1842, Mr. Daniel Webster, Secretary 
of State forthe United States, addressed a letter to the Governor 
of this State, in which he announced that Lord Ashburton had 
arrived at Washington, “charged with full powers from his 
Sovereign, to negotiate and setile the different matters in discus- 
sion between the two Governments,” and that in reference to the 
boundary question in particular, Lord Ashburton had “autho- 
rity to treat for a conventional line, or line by agreement, on 
such terms and conditions, and with such mutual considerations 
and equivalents, as might be thought just and equitable.” In 
the same letter, Mr. Webster requested Maine to unite in an 
attempt toagree upon such “a conventional line,” by appoint- 
ing commissioners clothed with power to assent to the terms 
andconditions which might result from a negotiation to be car- 
riedonat Washington. 

The idea prominently and distinctly conveyed by this letter, 
is, that Lord Ashburton had “full powers” in reference to the 
proposed negotiation, and the amplest authority to assent to any 
‘t terms and equivalents” connected with the conventional line 
to be agreed upon, without any restriction, except that they 
should “be thought just and equitable.” The same idea is un- 
derstood to have been communicated by Mr. Webster in letters 
addressed to several members of the Legislature, during its ex- 
tra session commencing in May, 1842; and it is further under- 
stood that he urged upon that Legislature, through these and 
other channels, that the commissioners to be appointed by them 
moust be clothed with * full powers,” in order to be placed upon 
an equal footing with Lord Ashburton, and that the negotiation 
would otherwise fail at its very commencemen t g 

Jo consequence of Mr. Websier’s letter of the 11th of April, 
1942, and without having received, as the committee know or 
believe, any different or additional information as to the actual 
powers of Lord Ashburton, the Governor of thie State, in the 
exercise of his constitutional power, convened a special session 


of the Legislature in May, 1342. 


* * 


The views and impressions under which thefLegislature act 


The title of Maine to this lost territory was’ 


“ed during its special session in May last, corresponding as they 


did with the views and impressions of the people, are too re- 
cent and too notorious to require, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, asy further statement either of their general character, or 
of the causes which originated them. Atis sufficient to say, 
and the assertion is not susceptible of a fair contradiction, that 
the Legisiature, at the time referred to, acted-under a full belief 


that Lord Ashburton was clothed with full powers to adjust the - 


disputed boundary upon principles of equity and justice; that 
he was authorized and disposed to waive the vexatious pre- 
tensions previously maintained by Great Britain ; and that 
while he was undoubtedly anxious to obtain a portion of Maine, 
important to the convenience of the colonies of that nal ion, he 
was ready and willing to offer, asan equivalent-therefor, territo- 
rial concessions which would have lett our importance, as a 
State, unaffected. The narrow strip of land lying between our 
eastern line and the Saint John River, fiom the Grand Falls 
southerly to the Be! River, together with Grand Menan and the 
adjoining islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, afforded the means for 
such concessions interesting to us, and at the same time not inju- 


tious to Great Britain’s colony of New Brunswick. That the _ 


offer of equivalents of substantially that character was confi- 
dently anu universally expected in this State, during the petiod 
of the special session of our Legislature in May last, is nota 
matter, in the opinion of the committee, which can ever he 
drawn into doubt or dispute. Š 

The committee are not, however, compelled to rely upon an 
appeal to the public recollection of the opinions prevalent at 
the period referred to, satisfactory and convincing as they well 
know such an appeal must be. : i 

More precise and authentic evidence of the expectations of 
the Legislature exists in the resolves under which the commis- 
sioners to treat (through Mr. Webster) with Lord Ashburton, ye- 
ceived their appointment. 

One of these resol ves, and it is the only one which bears upon 
the question under discussion is mn the words following : 

“Resolves, That this State cannot regard the relirquishment 
by the British Government of any claim heretofore advanced by 
it to territory included within the limits of the line of this State, 
as designated: by the treaty of 1762, and uniformly claimed by 
Maine, as a consideration or equivalent within tte meaning of 
these resolutions ” $ 

Nothing can be clearer than this langnage. Tt announces with 
a definiteness which leaves no room for mistake, the principles 
upon which Maine was willing to negotiate. 


She was willing to agsentto a new line of boundary, which might 
be more convenient for both parties, and for that purpose was 
ready to yield a portion of her territory for adequate equiva- 
Jents. Butshe would not admit that there was any doubt in 
regard to the line actually existing, and which she had uni- 
formly claimed, nor did she attach importance enough to the 
counter claim of Great Britain to regard its withdrawal as the 
least equivalent or consideration for any action on her own part. 
Every acre within the line of 1783, she claimed as indtèputabiy 
and beyond controversy her own, and forevery acre to be yield- 
ed she demanded an ample indemnity. She refused to go into 
the negotiation upon the principle of compromise. Rejecting 
all idea of concession, and standing firmly upon her manifest 
rights, she declared her fixed Geiermination to regard the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain as a nullity, and her fixed refusal to 
buy her peace, by yielding to those pretensions in the least de- 
gree. But while refusing to settle the pending disputes, upon 
the obnoxious principle of yielding a portion of her rights for 
the sake of quieting and confirming the rernainder, she was 
ready, at tle same time, to assent to a new line of boundary 
upon honorable terms aad equivalents, to be adjusted, not upon 


_the principle of pusillaninous concession, but of mutually ad- 


vantageous exchanges. i 

The opinions as to the powers and intentions of Lord Ashbur- 
ton, which prevailed in the Legislature during its special ses- 
sion in May jast, and the principles upon which the Commis- 
sioners elected by it were instructed to assent to a settlement of 
the Northeastern Boundary line, having beer thus briefly sketch- 
ed, it remains to inquire, how far those opinions turned out to 
be well founded, and how far those principles were respected 
in the final adjustment of the question. A 

The comminee do not think it necessary, or indeed proper, to 
go into a detailed examination of the negotiations which termi- 
nated in the recent treaty of Washington. They propose only to 
compare its results so far as they affect Maine, with the expec- 
tations and hopes which induced her to become a party to it. 

Soon after. the arrival of our Commissioners at Washington, 
it was announced to them, (through Mr. Webster,) by Lord Ash- 
burton, that he bad no power io offer to Maine, by way of equiva- 
lent, any territory belonging to the adjoining colonies of Great 
Britain. Instead of being clothed with the “full powers” de- 
ecribed in Mr. Websters letter of April 11, 1842, he had not 
only no power, but was absolutely forbidden to negotiate upon 
the basis so confidently anticipated by Maine. Instead of teing 
able to treat for the surrender of Grand Menan, the strip of land 
from Bel River to the Grand Falls, or anytbing else territorially 
desirable to Maine, his powers and instructions were, simply. to 
get as much of ‘our territory as possible, and to pay usas little 
as possible, and that only in dollars and cents, In the “ equiva- 
teats” he was prepared to offer, he was tied down by far differ- 
ent restrictions than that they should be “thonght just. and 
equitable? He was, in fact, interdicted from efiering the only 
“equivalents”? which, in any fair mind, could possibly be 
“thought just and equitable,” or which had ever been antici- 
pated by Maine. 

Maine, on more than one occasion, and by more than one 
fanctionary of the General Government, nas not beentreaied in 
this matter of the northeastern boundary * as she has endea 
vored to deserve.’ But never before has she had occasion to 
complain of a treachery so signal as that which induced her to 
participate in a negotiation with a Minister forbidden by his 
instructions to yield anything which she had a right to expect, 
under official assurances that he had “full powers” to treat, 
aod was prepared to treat upon any terms which should “be 
thought just and equitable.” The experience of Maine had 
taught her to expect perfidy from Great Britain, but she might 
reasonably claim fair dealing from the diplomatic Secretary of 
the Union of which she is a member. If this claim has shared 
the fate of others equally reasonable, it only adds another to 
the list of grievances of which she has to compiain. 

The spirit with which Lord Ashburton entered upon the ne- 
gotiation corresponded as little with the expectations of Maine 
as did the powers with which he was clothed. So far was be 
from yielding the pretensions of his Government, or from being 
willing to treat upon the basis of a substantial acknowledgment 
of our title, that it may be truly said, that no British negotiator 


has ever assumed a tone more arrogant, pressed, unfounded 
claims with more tenacity, or made unavoidable. concessions 
with more reluctance. - ELE 
The committee will not review the published correspondence 
between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Websterin which there isso 


- much deserving of criticiem, but.will proceed at once to the 


inquiry whether the line of boundary fixed for Maine, withits 
terms, equivalents, and considerations, was such as we hada 
right to expect, or as our commissioners, Within the spirit of 
the instructions under which they were-appointed, were autho- 


_Yiged to assent to, : 


The treaty of Washington conveys and transfers.to Groat 
Britain, of the Territory of Maine, 4,119 square miles, or 2,636,- 
160 acres, being the territory awarded to Great Britain. by the 
King of the Netherlands, and in addition theret, 893-square 
miles, or 571,520 acres, on this side of the lire of the Dutch 
award; making. a total of 6,012 square miles, or 3,207,690 
acres, 

The equivalents stipulated for Maine, are, , 

Ist. A right of navigation down the St. John, under. certain 
restrictions and Jimitations. . : oo y 

2d. The payment to Maine and Massachusetts, to be equally 
divided herween them, of the sum of 300,000 dollars, by the 
United States. 5 

3d. The satisfaction to Maine and Massachusetts respectively, 
of “all claims for expenses iûcurred by them in protecting the 
said heretofore disputed territory, and making a survey thereof, 
in 1838.” ` 

nre 4 K oa ‘ a ` 

That the pecuniary stipulations in favor of Maine, together 
with the rights of oavigation, which: the committee have consi- 
dered, constitute a consideration utterly inadequate for upwards 
of three thousand square miles of valuable territory, is a proposi- 
tion too plain to need argument. It is sufficient to- say that the 
British negotiator himself did not affect to maintain. any such 
position. Ean aL oe 

In his letter to Mr. Webster, under date of July 11, 1842, Lord 
Ashburton says: “J would further suggest for your considera- 
tion whether, supposing the division by the King of the Nether- 
lands to be admitted to satisfy fairly theequity of the.case be- 
tween the parties, what is proposed to be added by Great Britain, 
viz: the'strip on the 45th parallel of latitude, and:the use of the 
navigation of the Saint John, be not an ample compensation 
for what we jask in return; viz: that barren.strip above the 
upper Saint John, Which is wanted forna other purpose than as 
a boundary; for which purpose itis admitted on all sides to be 
most convenient.” ` apes ee as 

_All which Lord Ashburton claims, amounts simply to this, that 
the right of navigation in the &t. John, together with the strip of 
land conceded to the States of New'Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New York, are an equivalent for the 893 square miles on the 
northwest, boundary of Maine, described by him as the “barren 
strip above the upper St. Jobn.”? The.basis of his proposition 
is, that the lne of the Dutclraward satisfies “ fairly the equity 
of the case between the parties,” and the variations fram. it in 
his own favor, he supposes to be fairly met by the compensations 
which he proposes. : : 


Maine, however, never assented to any such basis. She has 
never admitted that any line, other than that of 1783, met “ fairly 
the equity of the case between the parties,” and she hada Zieht 
to expect not merely an indemnity for the 893 square miles 
upon her northwest, Lut an indemnity also for the 4,119 square 
miles upon her northéast. : i ` 

Lord Ashburton attaches a value to the British claim, while 
Maine has ever insisted upon regarding it esa nullity, 

Lord Ashburton views the award of the Dutch King às a fair 
settlement of the questions in dispute, and is willing to pay for 
only so much as he ob‘ains beyond the line of that award, 
Majne, on the contrary, iùsisted upon all her rights ùp to the 
line of 1783, and instructed her commissioners 10 yield nothing 
within that line, without ample indemnity. . Such indemnity 
she has not obiained, even upon Lord Ashburton’s own estimate 
of the value of the compensations and equivalents to which he 
assented. ` i 

Therightsof navigation secured to her in the St. John, and 
the concessions upon the 45th parallel of latitude, made'to New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, and the benefits secured 
to Maine, by means of a pecuniary commutation at the expense 
of the Treasury of the United States, were not pretended by the 
British negotiator himself to be more than an equivalent for the 
territory which he obtained on this side of the line of the Duich 
award. Forall which Maine loses on the other side of the line 
of that award, amounting to upwards of four thousand square 
miles of territory, she obtains no compensation, even according 
to the exagerated estimate put by her adversary in the negotia- 
tion, upon the value of the equivalents which he yielded. 


* * ` * * * 


The committee cannot feel justified in closing this. report, 
without emphatically disclaiming the existence of any such 
spirit in any portion of the people of Maine, as the American 
Secretary appears to have believed prevailed in the American 
Senate. A map hunted up among the archives of the French 
capital, by Mr. Jared Sparks, is understood to have been pri- 
vaiely communicated to the Senate by Mr. Webster, with the 
purpose of proving the claims of Maine tobe entirely unfounded, 
and of urging upon the Senate the ratification of the treaty 
pending before them, in order to avoid, before it was too late to 
remedy them, the consequences of a discovery by the British 
diplomatista of the true extent of the rights of their country. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the original privacy of such a 
communication-bad pot been better preserved. Certainly, the 
spirit which dictated it could net have found an answering 
chord in the bosom of a single Senator. The, inducement pre- 
sented by it to the Senate was predicated upon nothing more 
nor leas than-the desirabili:y of clinching a: bargain which de- 
frauded an unsuspecting adversary. No code of morality, with 
which the offering of such an inducement is consistent, is.cher- 
ished, as the committee believe, by any considerable portion of 
the people of Maine. They have insisted upon.the line ‘0f.1783, 
as believed by them to be susceptible of demarcation upon the 


` face of the earth, only because they were inteligently con- 


vinced that it was one of their clear and manifest rights: If 
satisfied by more evidence that they had been in error, it would 
never afford them pleasure to have overreached an adversary, 
nor satisfaction to enjoy what justly belonged to others. 

H so high a functionary of this-Governmentas the Secretary 
ofits diplomatic department has been capable of ‘presenting (0 
the Senate of the United States an inducement so unworthy as 
the one upon which the committee have commiented, it does not 
seem unjust to believe that he: may havéealso intended to-coerce 
the ratification-of the treaty, by destroying all hopes ofeuccese 
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from an arbitration. No better mëng, cériginly, of destroying 
such hopes, could be devised, than to. prevail upon ivetnbers of 
thé Senate to advotate the authenticity of a map which sinkes 
at ie foundation af our claias.} 
[Subjoined are the resolves which accompanied the 

above teport ie 

Resolved, That vie terms of the treaty of Washington, con- 
chided on the 9th day of Augifst, 1842, so far as they affect the 
siate of Maine, are not satisfactory tó tle pSople thereof. 

“Resolved, That the hopes and expectations, *#éer which the 
State of Maine consented to participate in the negotiatio# which 
eventuated in the Treaty of Washington, are greatly disappoint- 
ed by the result of that negotiation. i 

Resolved, That the true meaning and intent of the resolves- 
passed by the Legislature of Maine, on the 26th of May; 1842, 
entitled © Resolves in relation to the Northeastern Boundary of 
this State,” did not authorize the Commissioners, elected under 
said resolves, to surrender any portion of the territory within 
the line of the treaty of 83, as claimed by Maine, without a full 
equivalent therefor. : 


Such, said Mr. Cary, was the true position of 
Maine in reference to the treaty of Washington. 
Her commissioners in assenting to it, had transcend- 


ed their authority. The positions taken in the re~ 


port which had been referred to, and which he in- 
tended to incorporate ‘with his published remarks, 
had never been controverted, and never could be 
successfully assailed. That report was adopted in 
the Senate of Maine by a triumphant vote: if his 
tecollection served him correctly, only five out of the 
thifty-one members of that body voted against it. 
The report was, it was true, defeated and rejected in 
the. House: of Representatives; This result, how- 
ever, although to be regretted, left the facts and rear 
sonings of the report as incontestable and impregnable 
as they were before. The Senate of Maine, in 1843, 
was a purely Democratic body, and not contamina- 
ted by the intermixture of a single Federalist. Its 
adoption and endorsement of the report referred to, 
vindicated the Democracy of Maine from any parti- 
cipation in the dismemberment of her territory. The 
rejection of that report in the House, by federal 
votes and federal arts, was only another demonstra- 
tion of the British instincts of federalism, visible at 
all times and in all places. His Whig colleagues 
here, (Messrs. Severance and Morse,) were both 
members of that House, and one of them (Mr. S- vx- 
naxce) was a dissenting member of the committee 
from which the report emanated. . They could either 
of them describe, much better than he (Mr. C.) could, 
by what means and combinations they effected the 
rejection of the report in the House, and he left it 
to them to do so. He (Mr, C.) would only under- 
take to speak for the Senate, of which he was a 
member. He would add, however, that, in his opin- 
ion, neither Mr. Severance nor Mr. Morse could 
gain-any credit by boasting the success of their efforts 
to strangle and defeat a report which vindicated the 
integrity of Maine, and placed the shame of her mis- 
fortunes where it belonged. 

Mr. Severance here interrupted Mr. Cary, and 
inquired if the commissioners of Maine, who as- 
sented to the treaty of Washington, were not taken 
equally from both the great political parties? And 
if so, why it had happened to be so? 

Mr. Cary resumed, and said the fact was as sug- 
gested by the inquiry of his colleague. The com- 
missioners were four in number, and consisted of 
two Federalists and two Democrats. ‘They received 
their appointment from a Legislature which was 
strongly democratic. Probably his colleague (Mr. 
Severance) found it difficult to understand how 
Whigs could have received office from Democrats. 
Jis colleague belonged to a party which, when out 
of power, always talked fluently of proscribing pro~- 
scription, but which, when in power, did nothing 
but proscribe Democrats. The reason, probably, 
why these. commissioners were taken from both par- 


ties was, to make both parties responsible for what | 


might be done. It was a weak and mistaken policy, 
and proved ruinous to the interests of Maine. The 
two Federal commissioners, immediately on their 
arrival at Washington, fell an unresisting and appa- 
rently willing prey, to the alternate arts and threats 
of Daniel Webster. . One of the Democratic com- 
missioners was so prostrated by ill health as to take 
no effective part in what was done. The whole 


brunt of the battle was ‘thrown upon the remain- | 


ing Democratic commissioner. He alone resisted 
the combined strength of Webster and Ashburton, 
and obtained all that was obtained from them in 
favor of his State. If he yielded at last, what he 


til) 


` ought never to have yielded, it was from the extreme 
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pressure of embarrassments, which it was almost im- 
possible to resist. 3 


No, sdid Mr; Cany, Maine never assented to the 
treaty of Washirigtott: She neither authorized it 
in advance, nor did she endorse it-after its consum- 
mation. „Her entire Democratic press, with a sin- 
gle exception, pronounced it infamous. ‘The people 
had. always repudiated it. It had only obtained 
countenance from a faction, which was British at 


-dli Gines, and in all things; a faction which had re- 


cently sigtalized its propensities by resisting the an- 
nexation of Texas, tinder the secret instigation of 
British statesmen, and which was now on the eve 
of throwing itself against a meastife imperiously de- 
manded for the protection of our rights itt the beau- 
tiful territory of Oregon. This-faction defended the 
treaty of Washington, and well it might. Under 
that treaty Maine was despoiled of her territory, and 
the Treasury of the United States was bled, to pay 
a part of the expenses of the operation. Great Bri- 
tain got everything, and paid nothing. At any rate, 
if she paid anything, the money never got beyond 
the pockets of Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Hamiin, of Maine, here interrupted Mr. 
Cary, and asked him whether the commissioners of 
Maine had ever assented to the treaty of Washing- 
ton, further than by saying that Maine would not 
object to it, if the Senate of the United States, in 
view of all the circumstances, thought proper to 


aay it, 

; Cany resumed, and said, that the commis- 
sioners of Maine had given their assent only in the 
manner and with the qualifications suggested by his 
colleague ; and it was dueto them and to Maine that 
the country should be reminded of this fact. In 
their note of July 22, 1842, communicating to Mr, 
Webster this conditional assent, they said: 

“The commissioners of Massachusetis have already given their 
assent, on behalf of that Commonwealth. Thus situated, the 
commissioners of Maine, invoking the spirit of attachment and 
patriotic devotion of their State to the Union, and being willing 
to yield to the deliberate convictions of her sister States as 
to the path of duty, and t» interpose ua obstacles to an adjust- 
ment which the general judgment of the nation shall pro- 
nounce honorable and expedient, even if that judgment shall 
lead to a surrender of a portion of the birthright of the people 
of their State, and prized by them because it istheir birthright, 
have determined to overcome their objections to the proposal, 
SO FAR AS TO SAY, that if, upon mature consideration, the 
Senate of the United States shall advise and consent to the 
ratification of a treaty corresponding in its terms with your 
proposal, and with the conditions in our memorandum accom- 
panying this note, (marked A,) and identified by our signatures ; 
they, by virtue of the power vested in them by the resolves of 
the Legislature of Maine, give the assent of that State to such 
eonventional line.” 

Nothing, said Mr. C., could be clearer than this 
language. It remitted the whole matter to “the ge- 
neral judgment of the nation,” as represented in the 
Senate of the United States. And was Maine now 
to he reproached because she had thus deferred “ to 
the deliberate convictions of her sister States 2?” 
Was this to be the reward of that “ spirit of attach- 
ment and patriotic devotion to the Union,” which 
she has always displayed, and never more signally, 
or at the cost of greater sacrifices, than in reference 
to the treaty of Washington? Was she to be taunt- 
ed with cowardice because she had yielded up her 
territory to the supposed requirements of the peace 
and general interests of the whole country ? 

Mr. Hamin again interrupted Mr. Cary, and in- 
quired whcther Maine had ever received the pecu- 


. niary indemnities stipulated in the treaty of Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. Cary resumed, and said that Maine had as 
yet received those indemnities only in part, and that 
large sums were still held back from her, both by Great 
Britain and by the United States, By the fifth article 
of the treaty of Washington, Great Brtain agreed, 
within six months after its ratification, to pay over 
for the use of Maine and Massachusetts, such mo- 
neys and bonds belonging to the “ disputed terri- 
tory fund,” so called, as belonged to those States 
respectively. ‘These moneys were paid, and bonds 
given, to the authorities of New Brunswick for tim- 
ber cut on the disputed territory, and were held in 
trust for whichever party to the dispute, the title of 
the land upon which the timber was cut might 
finally be adjudged. All the timber cut, or nearly 
all of it, was from lands awarded to Maine by the 
treaty of Washington; and yet she had not, down to 
this time, received a single dollar. The six months 
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had elapsed long ago, and yet the British authorities 
held on to the “fund.” They would neither pay it 
over, or render an “account” of it, although such 
account was expressly stipulated by the treaty. 
The same fifth article of the treaty provided that 
the United States should “pay and satisfy said 
States, [Maine and Massachusetts] respectively, 


for all claims for expenses incurred by themin pro- 


PIS = 


tecting the said heretofore disputed territory 
This stipulation also had never been complied with. 
Maine had been repulsed at the Treasury Depart- 
ment by quibbles and fine-drawn constructions, and 
numerous claims which she had presented, and 
which were most clearly within the treaty, were sus- 


` pended by the accounting officers of this Govern- 


ment, and perhaps would be finally rejected altoge- 
ther. At the very best, Maine could not hope to 
recover back one-half of the expenditures, direct and 
indirect, in which the dispute as to her, boundaries 
had involved her. Nor, in fact, was it wonderful 
that this Government should be grudging and reluc- 
tant in the payments which it was obligated to make 
by the treaty of Washington. That treaty transfer- 
red the territory of Maine to Great Britain, and 
threw the burden of what little indemnity was stipu- 
lated for Maine, upon the United States Treasury. 
Great Britain got everything, and paid nothing, 
while the United States paid everything, and got 
nothing. Great Britain danced, Maine fiddled for 
her, and the United States paid the fiddler. Such 
was the glorious diplomacy conceived by the intel- 
lect of a “Godlike” Secretary of State. 

Another indemnity stipulated for Maine by the 
treaty of Washington was, the “free navigation of 
the St. Johns,” which she had enjoyed for years 
before, under an act of Parliament, and which had 
since been practically nullified by the authorities of 
New Brunswick, acting under the authority and 
sanction of the Home government. The net result 
of the whole matter was, that Maine had enjoyed 
this “free navigation” before the treaty, and had 
lost it since. Instead of gaining anything, she had 
lost all the rights which she had exercised before, 
and had nothing. left but the privilege of making 
unavailing remonstrances and complaints. 

What had happened in respect to the State of 
Maine, should admonish us to resist British aggres- 
sions at the threshold in the matter of the Oregon 
Territory. Unresisted wrongs were ripened by time 
finto a species of right. We must act promptly, or 
lose our rights on the Pacific ocean altogether. The 
convention of 1818, renewed in 1827, gave Great 
Britain rights of joint occupancy in the Oregon Terri- 
tory. This was bad enough, and ought to be put an 
end to as soon as the provisions of that convention 
would admit of it. But the actual state of things was 
still worse.. Great Britain was fast acquiring sole oc- 
cupation and jurisdiction. Her act of Parliament, of 
182], had extended the rights of a Canada fur com- 
pany. over the Oregon Territory. Great Britain 
often. proceeded in this way to effect her projects of 
colonization and conquest. She was prompted to 
do so by the double motive of economy, and of 
avoiding direct responsibilities. She had acquired a 
vast empire and a hundred millions of subjects in the 
East Indies, through the instrumentality of a mer- 
cantile company. Some of her colonies in New 
England were originally commenced in the same 
way. A Canada fur company was now doing the 
work of British aggression in the Oregon, and would 
soon perfect the work, unless met by prompt and 
energetic measures. T'he passage of the bill before 
the House was one of the measures which the times 
demand, and it should receive his (Mr. C.'s) hearty 
and unhesitating support. His constituents were 
ready for it, and would sustain it at all hazards. They 
had no part or lot in the Hartford Convention of 
the last war, and would not now be found assembling 
in any Faneuil Hall convention to plot the overthrow 
of the government, and the dissolution of the Union. 
They would sustain the country, with their blood and 
treasure, against enemies without and traitors with- 
in. They were the ardent, unterrified, and uncom- 
promising friends of the immediate annexation of 
Texas, and of the immediate occupation of Oregon. 
They were not to be diverted from their purposes 
either by miserable appeals to sectional prejudices, o 
by any vaunting menaces of British power. Thei 
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doctrine was, that this continent was. intended by 
Providence as a vast theatre on which to work out 
the grand experiment of Republican government, 


under the auspices of the Anglo-Saxon race. Ifthe. 
worn-out-and corrupt monarchies of the Old World’ 


had colonies here; let them be kept within. the nar- 
rowest limits, consistent with justice andthe faith of 
treaties, Let all which remains be preserved for the 
growth and spread of the free principles of American 
democracy. ‘I'he comprehensive ‘spirit-of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, contemplating the results of the Louisiana 
purchase, more than forty years ago, and when our 
population but little exceeded one-fourth of its pre- 
sent dimensions, looked forward to the time when 
republican institutions should be extended “ along 
the endless shores of the Pacific.” 'The same great 
man declared that he would never yield “ an inch of 
the valley of the Mississippi.’ The integrity of 
that valley, dismembered by the unfortunate nego- 
tiations of 1819, had been recovered, so far as this 
House was concerned, by the passage of resolves 
providing for the re-annexation of Texas: 

Let us go on, then, said Mr. C., and perfect the le- 
gacy left to us by the sage of Monticello, by extending 
republican jurisdiction over “the endless shores of 
the Pacific.’ Let this body add yet another claim 
to the confidence of the country and the applause of 
posterity. It had already, so far as its voice and 
authority were constitutionally potential, extended 
the arms and laws of the American Union from 
the Sabine to the Rio del Norte. The eagles of 
the Republic, still unsatisfied and undaunted, were 
pluming their pinions for yet higher flights. They 
were eager to cross the Rocky Mountains, and would 
cease their progress only where they encountered the 
waters of the great Ocean. Let this House, said Mr. 
C, be still true to its duties and its own high posi- 
tion, We have restored Texas to the country, from 
which folly or treason alienated her. Let us now 
occupy the Oregon, and fill up the measure of the 
glory and greatness of America. 


SPEECH OF MR. BOWLIN, 


OF MISSOURI. 


In the House of Representatives, January. 29, 1845— 
On the occupation of Oregon. 


Mr. Caainman: A great and important question— 
one deeply and vitally interesting to the people of 
this country—has just been disposed of formally, in 
obedience to the popular will. Texas, as far as this 
House is concerned, has been adjudged a place 
amongst the States of this confederacy. We have, 
by that decision, strengthened the security, and 
added wealth, power, and glory to the republic. A 
question no less interesting in any of its aspects, and 
mare so In some of them, now demands our delib- 
crauon. We had lost ‘Texas, and, deeply interest- 
ing and importaat as that question was, it did not 
directly involve the honor off the nation. This 
question does. In that we decided to acquire 
territory from its legitimate source. This ques- 
tion involves. the occupation of our own—the 
redemption of our soil and our national character, 
from the reproach of submitting to foreign coloniza- 
uon. - : ee 

The principles involved in this question are of 
such a character as to demand our most serious 
consideration.» Ye cannot approach the discussion 
too deliberately; nor yet meet the crisis -too firmly 
for the occasion. It presents the alternative of 
tamely submitting to. have our territory colonized 
by a foreign power to the reproach of our na- 
tional character; or to vindicate our country 
and our soil, regardless of consequences. We 
have not made the question—it has been forced 
upon us; and it becomes us to meet it as the 
representatives of a free people who are deter- 
wuned to do justice and maintain their rights. If 
the Territory of Oregon is ours, it is a burning re- 
proach upon our national honor that it should re- 
main, in effect, the colony of a. foreign nation. It 
should be redeemed; and the foul aspersion that such 
submission brings with it should be forever blotted 
out from our national escutcheon, Let the star- 
spangled banner float proudly to the breeze over 
every inch of our soil, or abandon it at once; and 
not present to the world the humiliating spectacle of 
kcing colonized, while we content ourselves with un- 
meaning complaiiits. Let us no longer deliberate 
upon a question, whether the sacred soil of the re- 


public—the land of freemen, and the heritage of 
freedom—is longer open for European colonization. 


It is a question that interests all, appeals to all, . 


whose hearts have a responsive beat to the calls of 
patriotism, as it puts in issue everything. dear to the 
atriot—his country’s pride—the national honor. 
We cannot even deceive ourselves, if we would, with, 
the true import of this question. We must either ` 
act, or abandon our claim forever. The people are 
already reproaching their tardy councils by. their 


nobler’ action in reclaiming the country. ‘The ~ 


Territory of Oregon is ours. Our people are 
emigrating to it. British subjects, sustained by 
British: forts, and protected by British laws, have 
possession of it. Thus the question is made upon 
us—we are forced. to act or abandon. There is ne 
alternative left us. We cannot avoid it if we would; 
we must meet it; we must maintain our just rights; 
we must take possession of our own country, protect 
our citizens, spread the beneficial effects of our laws 
and institutions over our own people on:our own 
soil, or present the humiliating spectacle to mankind 
of yielding our rights, and tamely submitting to the 
most unwarrantable pretensions. Our territory is 
already colonized; and that, too, by a nation who, in 
the arrogance of her boasted power, claims the earth, 
and spans it with the emblems of her authority; and 
we set here deliberating, not upon our rights—for in 
that I hope we agree—but to ascertain how long it 
becomes a great and proud nation to bear the stain 
upon her honor, unredressed. It is a question of 
right on one side, and bold pretensions on the other. 
It is a question that involves the character of our 
nation; and, placed here by the people as its guad- 
ians, we would be faithless to ihe figh trust could 
we hesitate for a moment in vindicating it with be- 
coming spirit. The alternative is clearly placed 
before us, either under the vague pretence of negc- 
tiation, with a craven spirit, to sell our country and 
dismember the republic, or to pass this hill, and 
occupy it asa nation, and not shield ourselves be- 
hind individual enterprise. Let us take possession 
of our own soil at once; maintain the integrity and 
purity of our title; and, like our ancestors, perform 
our duty, and trust the consequences to God. 

But we are told the matter is in negotiation. Sir, 
that song has been sung to the people of this coun- 
try for the last twenty-five ycars; and negotiation 
has followed upon negotiation, and all have only 
served more and more to embarrass the question. 
We certainly have negotiated on a magnificent 
scale, when its only effect has been to embarrass a 
clear title, and give coloring to a mere pretext. 
There is no question here open for negotiation, 
there is no question upon which to employ the 
arts of diplomacy; there is no question of dollars 
and cents; there is no question of doubtful or con- 
flicting title; there is no question of commercial 
regulations about which to invoke the aid of diplo- 
macy; but one solely and exclusively of title, which 
we claim is perfect in us against the world; and so 
claiming, are bound, by every obligation that binds 
man to his country, to maintain it. Diplomacy has 
already been the art by which England has bolstered 
up her false pretensions in Oregon. Let us not; by 
diplomacy, ratify those pretensions into a colorable 
tile. Why should we negotiate? What negotiate 
for? We have nothing to surrender—nothing in 
the way of land and territory to barter for other 
considerations; and no constitutional authority to 
sell our soil, with our own citizens upon it, to a for- 
eign power. If we were even prepared for the 
ignoble deed, think you, sir, that the people of this 
country would tamely ratify the contract? No, 
never. Let the treaty-making power but barter 
away one inch of the Oregon territory—which we 
hold, as I shall presently show, by a title as inde- 
feasible as that by which England holds her ocean- 
git island—and it would raise in the people of this 
country a spirit of patriotic indignation that would 
ring in thunder tones about their ears. They would 
not ratify the deed. They would not bow in tame 


submission to the protocols by which a portion of | 


their country and countrymen were transferred to a 
foreign power. ‘The interests involved in this ques- 
tion are national rights, national faith, national 
honor, national aggrandizement—all that is worthy 
of a nation’s preservation. i 
Besides the high considerations involved in this 
bill, we are placed in a position in which delay or 
hesitancy amounts to a virtual abandonment of our 
rights. Itis not enough to declare our willingness 
to act, and reassert our rights; but the question has 
assumed a position in which delay is pregnant with 
danger, and demands at our hands not only action, 
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but prompt, immediate, and eñergetic action.. We 
have been sleeping upon our posts too long already, 
flattering ourselves that England had her people 
there by our toleration;-by our courtesy, who would 
leave when they were assured their presence was no 
longer desirable: But this is no part of her poliéy. 
Justice, against her interest, is not in the catalogue 
of her hational: virtues. Power, dominion, the earth 
as the heritage of her people, are the inscriptions 
upon her banner, already. planted upon the four 
quarters of the globe. Delay on our-part is all ‘she 
asks. A joint occupation in terms is a separate occu- 
pation in fact toher. Let her amuse us with diplo- 
macy until she shall have peopled that Territory, and 
fortified them in their possessions, and the melancholy 
history of wronged Hindoston will be but prophetic 
of the fate that awaits the American citizen in Ore- 
gon Ifwe would avert such a calamity;. if. we 
would check this mad. spirit for universal dominion; 
if we would follow our hardy pioneers with the pro- 
tection of our Jaws, we must act promptly and with- 
out delay. Letus no longer suffer ourselves to be 
amused with speculations about treaties where there 
is nothing to negotiate about. Let us meet the ques- 
tion atonce, and wipe. out the foul stain upon our 
honor, that our country is colonized. 

The spirit of emigration is awake in the fearless 
and hardy sons of the West. Many of them have 
already surmounted all difficulties, and are now firm- 
ly. planted upon the plains of the Oregon. ‘Others, 
captivated by the noble spirit of enterprise, are fol- 
Jowing in their train. No perils can check the ener- 
gy or dampen. the ardor of the hardy sons of the 
frontier. Reared to toils, hardships; and dangers, 
they bravely court them in’a noble and patriotic ad~ 
venture. ` With them no obstacle, is to great to be 
overcome, no danger too perilous to be braved, in 
the pursuit of a- cherished object. The wide- 
stretched, solitary plains, the lurking savage, the 
snow-capped mountains,. present no barrier to their 
advance. They only look upon them as obstacles 
worthy to be encountered and overcome by a brave 
heart and stalwart arm. Such is the character of the 
Oregon emigrants; and we could not stay them, if 
we would. We had as well attempt to stay the mad 
current of the Missouri, as to check the gallant spirit 
which marks the fearless character of the western pi- 
oneer, Their march is onward, not to be stayed un- 
til they plant the “star-spangled banner” on the 
shores of the Pacific. We may follow them with 
our laws and institutions, which they-love and cher- 
ish, and reclaim an empire in territory, a Gibraltar in 
position, or lose all by our tardy councils. 

Besides, sir, while we are deliberating, suffering 
ourselves to be amused with propositions of . nego- 
tiation, the British government, in pursuance of 
their settled system of policy, are seizing upon the 
territory, and fortifying the strong holds, the better 
to enable them to putus at defiance, when the “tongue 
of war”? must be the advocate of our rights. Jn the 
face of this we hesitate, we defer action, in defer- 
ence to the opinions or prejudices engendered. by 
interest, of the English nation. She; on the other 

hand, manifests no such delicacy, no such respect 
for our opinions. Nearly a quurler of a century ago, 
she had done all that is proposed in this hill. With- 
out right, without title, without even the privilege 
of traffic, save as extended to her by our courtesy, 
she avails herself of that toleration, to plant her 
people, establish her laws, erect her forts; and we 
sit here with cold indifference, caviling about the 
time to check her proud career of usurpation. She 
has, for five-and-twenty years, amused us with her 
diplomacy; let her succeed in amusing us for half 
of five-and-twenty years more, and she flatters her- 
self, in.the pride of her power, to be able to set our 
councils at defiance. :Then let us not delay. Let 
us act. Every hour's delay, every refusal to act 
on our part, gives strength to her false claim, gives 
in the eyes of the world color to her false title, If 
we are not prepared to abandon at once and forever 
the glorious appendage to the republic, with all 
control of the Northern Pacific, the fisheries, the rich 
commerce of the Indies, and plant a formidable 
enemy upon our rear, to direct, control, and . excite 
savage vengeance upon the frontier settlers, we must 
act, and act as becomes men intrusted with the high 
destinies of the republic. Let us demonstrate. to the 
world at once, by the passage of this bill, that we know. 
our rights, and will-vindicate them. Det us not, by 
submission, excite the cupidity of other aggressors; 
but, upon the first invasion, strike for cur rights, and 
teach the world that: they. cannot be assailed “with 
impunity. A . 
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No observer of events can doybt for a moment 
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the importance which England gives to this acquisi- 
tion. Her settled policy, as shadowed forth in 
every act for the Jast half century, is to acquire do- 
minion over the commerce of the world. Inad- 
vancing that system of policy, so far, every obstacle 
has been overcome, every resistance conquered, 
until her fag waves in every quarter of the globe, 
and her sails whiten upon every sea. Compared 
with her acquisitions, the dominions of the conquerer 
of the world were insignificant; and Rome, m her 
paliiest days, a little before shé crumbled by her own 
weight, was acivcumscribed power. To acquire 
and maintain that vast power, and her almost un-~ 
jimited possessions, a system of policy has been 
constantly pursued, which does infinite credit to the 
wisdom of her statesmen, however much it may be 
a reproach upon their sentiments of justice. Every 
commanding position, for a military or naval 
station, to strike, to control.and guide the destiny 
of neighboring powers, ‘has fallen a ready victim, 
either to her diplomacy or her arms. They already 
embrace nearly the whole globe in their circle, from 
which their ships, like floating batteries, may be 
brought to bear upon any given point at amoment’s 
warning, and make a blow, when policy dictates it, 
as suddenly as terrible. She has already ‘advanced 
the standard of her. power from her own “ocean-girt 
island” to the Indies, leaving in her train her-prov~ 
inces and her bristling fortifications to awe into obe- 
dience the dominions of the Old World. Her ambi- 
tion knows no bounds. The Pacific is to be passed, 
to open new fields for her enterprise upon the west- 
ern shores of our own continent. But here the scep- 
tre falls.’ A scion of that branch which would over-. 
shadow the earth with her power, is fated, in the 
hands of destiny, to check her mad career for uni- 
versal dominion.. In Oregon, she meets those who 
sprung from a common stock—the same Anglo- 

axon race, and as little accustomed to witness a 
triumphal march over. the ruins of their country, as 
are the would-be conquerors of the earth. 

To appreciate her far-seeing policy and the acme 
of her ambition, we have but to look to her military 
and naval stations, scattered over the globe, and 
judge for ourselves of the influence they are likely to |; 
exert on the destinies of the nations of the earth. 
With Gibraltar, whose strength has become prover- 
bial amongst men, she commands the entrance to the 
Mediterrancan, southern Europe, and northwestern 
Africa. With the naval and military force concen- 
trated there, in that impregnable fortress, always 
ready to strike with a secure retreat for safety, what 
neighboring nation dares to counteract her policy? 

Malta and the Jonian islands in her possession, 
with her fortifications on the former, which have ex- 
cited the admiration of the world as works of art, 
she commands the Archipelago, Egypt, and a por- |} 
tion of the Turkish empire; and holds them in obe- 
dience to her overshadowing power in that quarter. 
Her policy and_her commercial systems constitute 
the laws of trade where she holds such power to 
enforce obedience to her decrees. 

St. Helena, a barren island in the south Atlantic, 
rendered immortal as the prison house of the impe- 
rial captive Napoleon, commands the southwestern 
coast of Africa, and harasses the commerce of the 
hat region. 
stations at the Cape of Good Hope she 
controls the destinies of the south and southeast 
coast of Africa up to the Red sea—thus surrounding |i 
this whole continent at every available point with 
her fortifications, from Malta to Capetown. The 
isle of France, connected in this chain, commands |: 
the commerce of the Indian ocean. | 

Hindostan and the island of Ceylon, the mightiest | 
of her provinces upon the globe, control the desti- $ 
ny ofsouthern Asia, with their millions of wealth | 
and population, all made tributary to their grasping |i 
power, 

The bay of Bengal, and her possessions there, are 
the counteracting power to the empire of Burmah, 
whose people stand in awe of the mighty genius 


that direcis bey military and naval operations. Her 
vast possessions in Australia, or Australasia, are the 
key to the rich commerce of the Indies, which has 
enriched every nation that commanded it, from the 
days of Tyre, “Queen of cities,” to the present time. 
China has felt and bowed to the influence of her |: 
nilitary power, coming In support of her commerce. © 
they shall eat her opium, consume 

ive employment to her millionsof i 
slaves in Hindoston and Ceylon in the culture of |; 
that drug, so well suited to the climate; China re- i; 
gists, is overcome, her ports are thrown open, and 
her people demoralized and depraved with an intox- 


her poison, to 


; France were the most conspicuous.. | 
the inducements which the country itself held out | 


icating poison, because it suits the interests of British -f 


trade of British commerce. _ =$ ` 

This is a partial view of the military stations 
and ‘provinces with which she surrounds and en- 
chains the nations of the Old World, commanding 
the avenues of trade by sea, and the. destinies of 


„their commercial operations. But not content with 


these, she is advancing her, standard into the inte- 
rior of Asia, and struggling with the Afghans for the 


dominion of the ancient empire of Persia, and the 


command of the overland trade of. India. 

Though her operations have been on a less mag- 
nificent scale, she has not been inattentive to her po- 
litical and commercial interests upon our own con- 
tinent. Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and Trinidad, stretch 
along in a line from the. northern settlements of 
North America to the southern portion of. South 
America, affording places of security for their ship- 
ping in their naval operations in this quarter of the 
globe. And she has been struggling to extend her 


power over the Sandwich islands, as a commanding’ 


vosition, to advance her pretensions to Oregon. 
hese islands are only kept from falling into her 
grasp by the jealousy of rival powers in Europe, 
who are unwilling to see her add that rich cluster, 
destined to occupy no ordinary place in the com- 
merce of the world, to her already overgrown com- 
mercial power. Ratify her pretensions to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and leave her in’ possession of Ore- 
gon, and she completes the circuit of her power 
upon the globe; she will dictate laws, for the com» 
merce of the northern Pacific, as she now does in the 
East Indian Archipelago. : 
But, sir, important as it is to us to interpose 
checks to the. advaneement of such a grasping pow- 
er, and maintain free and unshackled the commerce 
of the northern Pacific, yet we would not do itat the 
expense of our institutions by imitating her exam- 
ple. We scek no acquisitions by foreign conquest 
to maintain balances of power; we leave that to 
others, and content ourselves with vindicating our 
own rights. If the title of Oregon is not in us, we 
should set no claim to the Territory; but if it be in 
us, we should vindicate it against foreign aggression, 
whatever consequences may follow. 1 shall there- 
fore proceed to the investigation of the title of the 
respective claimants, applying to them those princi- 
plesin national law which seem to me to be applica- 
ble to the case. And I flatter myself I shall be able 
to show, in this investigation, not only that Great 
Britain has not, and never did have, any shadow of 
title, but that we have one, clear and indisputable, 
to the whole Territory of Oregon; first, by purchase 
from Spain; secondly, by discovery and occupation; 
and thirdly, by contiguity. ~~ ; 
In order, then, to exhibit the full force of our 
claim, as derived through France and Spain, it will 
be necessary to proceed to show the validity of their 
respective claims, as founded upon prior diseovery. 
ĮI am aware that it is contended that France never 
had any claim west of the Rocky mountains; nor is 
it necessary, for the support of this argument, to 
show whether she had or not; because, holding both 
the titles of France and Spain to all those countries, 
the title is in us, if it be fuund in either. It is eertain 
we have no accounts of voyages of discovery by 
France, on the northwest coast of America. But we 
introduce her into this argument, because, whilst 
she held possession of Louisiana, which she after- 
wards gale tous in full. property, she entered into 
treaty stipulations with Great Britain, relative to 
those possessions by which the latter abandoned 
her pretensions of going from sca to sea, based 
upon her Atlantic discoveries; and also to show 
the extent of country acquired by Great. Britain 
from France, by the conquest of Canada, and de- 
monstrate that, even if France had pretensions be- 
yond the Rocky mountains, none of them passed to 
Great Britain by the treaty growing out of that con- 
quest. i $ 
Upon the discovery of this continent by Colum- 
bus, a general spirit of enterprise was aroused, 
amongst the nations of Europe, to seize upon respec- 
tive portions of it, appropriate it to their own use, 
and plant colonies upon it, founding their titles 
upon their prior discovery, warranted by the law 
of nations, as | shall presently show, when | come 
to apply their principles to the facts in this 
ease. Spain having projected the discovery of 


: the country, took the leadgin these expeditions, 


and planting colonies on tne new continent—and 
was followed in her expeditions by most of the na- 


tions of Europe, amougst which England and j 


in addition to 


i 


i 


to excite their cupidity, the prevailing opinion that 
the Pacific and Atlantic were connected. by some 
northwest passage,-aroused all their energies to find 
out a shorter route to the rich commerce. of the 
Indies. And their efforts to discover this passage 
along the northwestern coast of the Pacific, brought 
them very early in contact with the Oregon Terri- 
tory. I shall procesa to examine first the expedi- 
tions projected by Spain for this. purpose, and the 

dates-and extent.to which they were carried: . 

Immediately after the -conquest:of Mexico by 
Cortes; that distinguished leader, “who had inmmor- 
talized himself by his bold and ‘daring. advéntures 
upon the new continent, projected an. expedition 
across the continent to the Pacific, and up: the coast 
to the northern region. In that expedition: he- ex- 
plored the Gulf of California and the surrounding 
country, taking possession of it in the name of ‘his 
sovereign. This was the first ‘attempt from any 
civilized nation to. explore those vast regions. And 
the enterprise was’ sufficient to have immortalized 
the name of Cortes, had he not previously. acquired 
an- imperishable fame from his military exploits. 
This expedition of Cortes was in 1534; and was fol- 
lowed-up by a succession of continued tours of ob- 

_servation by the Spanish authorities between that 
time and 1543, when Bartolomé Ferrelo discovered 
the coast of Cape Blanco, doubtless the mouth of 
the Umqua river, in Jatitude 43 degrees north, dis- 
tinctly within the now recognised limits of Oregon; 
so that it is beyond doubt that the first civilized man 
who ever set his foot upon the goiljof Oregon was a 
Spaniard, ın the service of that government. It is 
not even pretended that those wild regions had ever 
-been: explored before that period by any civilized 
mation.. Then Spain was certainly the first civilized 
power that discovered and explored that country— 
at least as high as.the 43d degrees of north latitude. 
Indced, these discoveries were made before any other 
civilized nation had ever navigated those seas. 

In 1582, Gali, a Spaniard, prosecuted his discove- 
ries along the coast as high up as 57 degrees. 30 
minutes north latitude, being entirely beyond the 
northern limits of Oregon, and embracing it as con- 
nected with the former discoveries, southward. “Of 
this expedition there can be no doubt, as the accura- 
cy of his descriptions of the point in this latitude has 
borne the teş of subsequent observation. By this 
it is clearly shown that Spanish navigators penetra- 
ted the northern ocean along that coast, beyond the 
limits of Oregon, as early as 1582, and long before 
the representative of any civilized’ nation ever saw 
them., T ; 

There are accounts of other intermediate voyages, 
one by Wedaneta; in 1554, and one by Ladielleso, ° 
in 1574; but their authenticity having been question- 
ed, and their being abundant evidence of prior dis- 
covery without them, they will not be relied on in , 
this place. - . ` 

The next regular voyage: of discovery along that 
coast, was made by a Greek pilot in the service of 
Spain, named Juan de Fuca, from whom the strait 
between the island of Quadra and Vancouver and the 
main land has taken its name. This voyage was 
performed in 1599, and attended with successes so 
superior to all former navigators, that the world, for 
a time, in utter ignorance of the country he had ex- 
plored, save from his own account, were disposed: 
to treat his narrative as apocryphal. But time, the 
test of truth, and subséquent explorations, have 

‘fully confirmed the account of his voyages and dis- 
coveries; and in honor of them, by-universal assent, 
his name has been perpetuated with the strait he 
was the first to enter. In this voyage, he went some 
distance up the strait, and remained for some time. 
trading with the natives. The southern entrance. to 
to this strait in about 48} degrees north latitude, and 
his wanderings must have been between that and 
51 degrees, its northern outlet. So that, as early as 
1599, the Spaniards had made themselves familiar 
with the coast of this country, almost to its'northern 
extremity. . 

The next exploring expedition of these -coasts 
was one fitted out on a magnificent scale by the gov- 
ernment of Spain; and the Heet, consisting of three 
large vessels, were committed to the care of Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino. This feet set sail from Acapulco, 
on the 2d of May, 1602, and explored theTcoasts of 
California as high as the 42d degree of north latitude, 
preserving, in maps, an_ accurate description of the 
countries examined. Vizcaino returned on the 21st 
of March, 1603; but one of the ships, piloted by An- 

_tonio Flores, and commanded by Aguilar, proceed- 

| d om north, to the river Umqua, in latitude 43 de- 
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grees, the same supposed “to have been discovered 
by Ferrel sixty: years before. : 
These constitute the early discoveries of the 


‘Spaniards: along the northwest coast of America. - 


Afer which; that spirit of enterprise which seemed 
wo animate Spain at that early day in prosecuting her 
discoveries, and exploring the hidden recesses of 
the northwest coast, seems, from some cause or 
other, to have entirely abated. But it seems they 
did not give it up, until, by the most. thorough in- 
vestigation, and -years of toil, they were forced to 
abandon the hope of finding a passage between the 
Pacific and Atlantic in the northwest—which was 
ene of the most cherished ideas of their early expe- 
ditions. 3 

To mect these early, successive, and ontinued 
voyages of discovery of the Spaniards, and their 
wonderful suceess, what has England to set up on 
the part of her navigators? She hag one single voy- 
age, subsequent in point of time, and every way 
fruitless as a voyage of discovery. In 1579, Sir 
Francis Drake, in whose person was combined the 
double character of navigator and buccaneer, ar- 
rived in those seas—whether allured thither by a 
laudable ambition to contribute to the world’s in- 
formation, or to plunder the commerce of Spain in 
those distant seas, historians are not agreed. Certain 
it is, however, that he was on the coast of California 
during that year; that he stopped at the bay of St. Fran- 
eis, in iatitide 38° 30’, and there prétended to take 
possession. of the country, which had been appro- 
priated forty-odd years before, and called it New 
Albion. From thence he sailed north as high as 
latitude 43°, and approached the coast, but returned 
without ever landing. ‘This is the full extent of 
his discoveries on the northwest coast; from which 
itis clear that he never touched the country of Oregon, 
as it commences at 42 deg. north latitude; and the 
country that he did assume to discover was the 
scene of the operations of Cortes and his followers 
more than forty years before Drake came into those 
seas. Fere, then, we have in contrast the discov- 
eries of Spain, and the discovery of England during 
the sixteenth century, which constitutes the founda- 
tion of the title of each. On the part of Spain, we 
have a succession of voyages of discovery in 1534, 
4543, 1582, 1599, and 1603, extending from the 
southern coast of California, to 57 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, if not to Behring’s Straits, attended 
with landings and trading with the natives. . On the 
part of England, one -in 1579, without landing, ex- 
cept in the previously occupied territory of Califor- 
nia. These are the foundations of their respective 
rights—the one as valid a title as naked discovery 
could bestow; the other, the poorest pretext that 
ever was sét up to cover ambitious designs. The 
one sustained by a constant, persevering, and con- 
tinued system of voyages of discovery, by men and 
ships in the employment of the government for 
that purpose; the other by an accidental appearance 
subsequently upon that coast of a kind of freebooter, 
with the imposing title of navigator. 

Subsequent to this period no new. discoveries 
were attempted for a long series of years by either 
Spain or England along the northwest coast be- 
yond California, which Spain continued to settle 
and occupy. England made no attempt to follow 
up the pretended discovery of Drake for one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven years; nor Spain, excluding 
some narratives not well authenticated, for one hun- 
dred and seventy-one years, with the exception that 
she continued to plant her colonies in California, 
and claim the whole coast as an appendage to that 
province. Things remained in this quiet state until 
the energies of the European nations were again 
aroused to this subject by the advances of Russia 
onthe northern extremity of the coast. Between 
1728 and 1741, Russia planted her colony, the his- 
tory of which, going back to Europe, awakened a 
new enterprise for discovery and colinization. 
Spain, as she had been before, was the first to en- 
gage in it, and Jed the way for others to follow 
after. She was alarmed for the security of her pos- 
sessions; England was stimulated by the hope of new 
acquisitions; and both prepared to engage in the 
new enterprise. 

The first of this new series of voyages was one 
projected by Spain, under the command of Don 
Juan Perez, with Martinez for his pilot- Their 
orders were to reconnoitre the coast from Monterey, 
to the 60th degree of north latitude. They left San 
Blas in January, 1674, and landed at Nootka sound in 
August, of the same year—being the first Europeans 

‘there-—and called it San Lorenzo. Here they re- 
-maned some time trading with the native. ‘This 


‘cient to feed its small number of inhabitants. 
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is the identical same place visited four. years after 

by Cook, and called by him King George’s sound. 
The next year, 1775, another expedition was fitted 

out again by Spain, which in its progress discovered, 


‘in latitude 46 degrees, a promontory called San 


Roque, now known as Cape Disappointment, being 
the northern point of entYance to the Columbia river; 
also a bay in latitude 58 d es, of which they took 

ossession in the name of their sovereign, and called 
it Port Remedios. This expedition also discovered 
the mouth ofthe Columbia river, and called it Entrada 


de Heceta, after one of their comrades in command. . 


This is the first discovery, by any European, of that 
river, and it was not then entered or explored by 
them. 

in 1776, another expedition was projected. by 
Spain, and intrusted to the care of Quadra and Ar 
teaga, which set sail from San Blas, in 1779, and 
added important discoverics to those already made, 
In the same year, the Spaniards under Martinez 
made a settlement at Nootka sound, and constructed 
fort San Miguel. At the same time Fidalgo formed 
a second Spanish settlement to the southwest of Qua- 
dra’s island, on the main land, at the entrance of the 
strait of Juan de Fuca, in latitude 48 degrees 20 
minutes north. This constitutes the second epoch 
of the Spanish discoveries and settlements up to the 
difficulties that led to the Nootka convention. 

Now, as an offset to these, what are the British 
discoveries?—for settlements they never pretended to 
any. Simply that Cook, ov a voyage to discover the 
northwest passage, acting under strict instructions 
to that object, and that alone, touched at Nootka 
sound in 1778, four years after the Spaniards were 
there, remained some days, christened it anew as 
St. George’s sound, and left, and sailed north to 
Behring’s straits, never even touching the territory 
of Oregon. 

Now, with these facts relating to the discovery of 
this territory before us, let us apply the law and 
see where the right lay at the time England com- 
menced bravadoing Spain into an acquisecence to 
her pretentions. 

It is a settled principle in those usages and cus- 
toms, which have grown up into a code of laws for 
civilized nations, that the first discoverer of an un- 
appropriated country acquires title thereto, particu- 
larly if it be followed by possession. It is also a 
wel settled principle that the discoverer of the 
mouth ofa river is entitled to the country watered 
by it, if it has not been previously appropriated. 
And savages and barbarians, who refuse to culti- 
vate the earth, but hold it unoccupied for hunting 
grounds, have no superior claim to exclude those 
who seek sustenance from its soil by labor and in- 
dustry. Hence the savages of America have never 
been regarded as presenting a barrier to the doctrine 
of acquiring title by discovery. The rules upon 
this subject, as laid down by Vattel, are as follows: 

“All mankind have an equal right to things that have not 
yet fallen into the possession-of any one; and those things 


belong to the person who first takes possession of them. 
When, therefore, a nation finds a country uninhabited, and 


and afterit has sufficiently made known its willin this re- 
spect, it cannot be deprived of it hy another nation. Thus, 
navigators going on voyages of discovery, furnished with 
acommission from their sovereign, and meeting with isl- 
ands or other lands in a desert state, have taken possession 
of them in the name of their nation; and this title has been 
usually respected, provided it was soon after followed by a 
real possessiou.—(§ 207, Chitty’s Vattel.) 

«he whole earth is destinued to feed its inhabitants; hut 
this it would be incapable of doing ifit were uncultivated. 
Every nation ıs then obliged by the law of nature to culti- 
vate ihe land that has fallen to its sharc; and it has no right 
to enlarge its boundaries, or have recourse to the assistance 
of other nations, but in proportion as the land in its posses- 
sion is incapable of furnishing it with necessaries. Those 
nations (such es the ancient Germans, and some modern 
Yartars) who inhabit fertile countries, but disdain to cnl- 
tivate their lands, and choose rather to live by plunder, are 
wanting to themselves, are injurious to all their neighbors, 
and deserve to be extirpated as savage and pernicious 
beasts. There are others, who, to avoid labor, choose to 
live only by hunting, and their flocks. This might, doubt- 
less, be allowed in the first ages of the world, when the 
earth, without cultivation, produced more than was suffi- 
But at pres- 
ent, when the human race is so greatly multiplied, it could 
not subsist if all nations were disposed to live in that man- 
ner. Those who still pursue this idle mode of life, usurp 
more extensive territories than, with a reasonable share of 
labor, they would have occasion for, and have, therefore, 
no reason to complain ifother nations, more industrious and 
too closely confined, come to take possession of a part of 
those lands.—(§ 81.) B 
«itis asked whether a nation may lawfully take posses- 
sion of some part ofa vast country, in which there are none 
but erratic nations, whose scanty population is incapable 
of occupying the whole. We have already observed, (S1 ) 
in establishing the obligation. to cultivate the earth, that 
those nations cannot exclusively appropriate to themselyes 
more land than they have occasion for; or more than they 


without an owner, it may lawfully take possession of it; 
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are able to settleand cultivate. Their tnsettled habitatioyl 
in those immense regions cannot be accounted a true and 
legal possession; and the people of Etrope, too élosely 
pent up at home, finding land of which the savages stood in 
no particular need, and of which they made no actual and 
constant use, were lawfully entitled to take- possession of it 
aad settle it with colonies.”—(§ 209.) > 

Applying the doctrines of national law, as here 
laid down, to the facts before: detailed, and I ask 
what ingredient is wanting to give Spain-a title, or 
‘where is Englandto find even the shadow of a claim? 
If the law respecting rights founded on discovery 
be not a farce, a mere rope. of sand, to be scattered to 
the winds when it comes in conflict with the interest 
of Great Britain, she cannot but regard the valid- 
ity of the title of Spain. In the discoveries of the 
sixteenth century, the English navigator only fol- 
lowed the Spanish explorers at the distance in time 
of forty-odd years behind; and that, too, without even 
touching the land above California.. As ` far as 
Drake was a discoverer of new countries on that 
coast, he seems only to have discovered such as had 
been previously appropriated. His pretended dis- 
coveries in California were but trespasses upon the 
Spanish domain; and in that day of the pride and 
power of Spain’s strength he would dóubtless have 

een made to,regret his temerity, if they had caught 
him performing his farce with the natives. The 
English government never regarded this voyage of 
Drake as any foundation foraclaim, until Spain’s 
weakness stimulated their reckless ambition for ac- 
quisition of territory; or why did she lay dormant 
on it for 197 years, without an effort to follow it 
up by possession? It is an after thought, prompted 
not by the spirit of justice, but by that bold spirit of 
aggrecsion which has so long’ distinguished her 
policy. f . A ceca 

But they would tell us, doubtless, that these early 
discoveries were mere naked discoveries, without 
settlement, and conferred no title. But if a prior 
naked discovery conferred no title on Spain, cer- 
tainly a subsequent one of the same kind could con- 
fer none on Great Britain. But let us test this doc- 
trine of prior naked discovery by their own deci- 
sions, when they occupied the other side of the 

uestion, and their interests came in conflict with 
the principles ofinternational law. What were the 
pave adjudicated and settled in the case of 
New York, and the Falkland islands, in the latter 
of which they applied their doctrines to Spain her- 
self? ` 

In the case of New York, in the reign of Henry 
VII, 1497, John Cabot, an English navigator, dis- 
covered Newfoundland, in the north Atlantic, and 
sailed along the coast south to Virginia. No settle- 
ment followed any part of it. In 1583-—eighty-four 
years after the discovery—the first. charter was 
granted to any portion of the country. This charter 
was granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert; and the ex- 
pedition growing out of it wholly failed? : Nothing 
further was done until 1607; when Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh made his first settlement in Virginia, 110 years 
after the discovery, which was rendered permanent 
about 1618. In the intermediate time, between Ca- 
bot’s naked discovery and the settlement in Vir- 
ginia, the Hollanders discovered New York, and 
followed it immediately by settlement. In 1614 the 
English made war upon the infant colony, and 
broke it up, for an infringement of their claim by 
naked discovery 117 years before. ‘The Hollanders 
returned, and fortified themselves; but in 1664 Eng- 
land granted the territory to the Duke of York, and 
furnished troops to take forcible possession of it, 
which was done. 

Now, sir, here wasa claim founded on naked dis- 
covery, with no other.act indicating the intention of 
the government to possess or settle it, for 117 years; 
yet upon that discovery England decrees in favor of 
her own title against actual settlers, and enforces 
that deeree at the cannon’s mouth. Apply the prin- 
ciples she settles in this case to the Oregon, and 
where is her shadow of claim? y 

Again, sir: the Falkland islands offered us another 
precedent of English justice, where her interest was 
concerned.. In 1592 Captain Davis first saw these 
islands, but never landed. The year after, Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkins visited them; and believing them to be 
the continent, named them Hawkins’s Maiden Land. 
A Dutch navigator named Sebald Dewest discover- 
ed them in 1595, and calied’them Sebald’s islands. 
This was the last of them until 1764, when Captain 
Byron found one of them, and took possession of it 
formally in the name of his sovereign, but attempted 
to make no settlement. {n1766 Spain discovered 
and settled another, ‘knowing: nothing: of: what the 
English had been doing. -In the same year of the: 
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Spanish settlement of one, the English established 
themselves on another at a place called Egmont. 


In 1769 a dispute arose between the two countries 
about the island in possession of Spain. England 
claimed upon her prior naked discovery, 172 years 
before, against Spain’s subsequent discovery and set- 
tlement; and as England had the lion’s argument— 
the power—Spain had to yield, in the face of the na- 
tional law, which protected her in her possessions. 
Apply these doctrines, which, in the arrogance of 
her power, she administers to others, to herself, and 
where would be her title to any portion of the north- 
west coast of America? upon the early discoveries. 


But passing by that epoch, she was equally un- 
fortunate in her subsequent attempts upon Oregon. 
Cook did not arrive at Nootka until four years after 
the Spaniards, and betrays this. fact, by acknowl- 
edging that he found amongst the savages the imple- 
ments of civilized life. He attempted no settlement 
—though the Spaniards did, both at Nootka and on 
the main land. Cook never touched any part of 
Oregon proper. The Spaniards did; and combined a 
first settlement with the prior discovery, as the 
King George’s sound company learned to their sur- 
prize, when they went there with their grasping ra- 
pecans spirit to monopolize the trade and territory. 

hey found Martinez in command at Fort San Mi- 
guel, when the Argonaut, commanded by Colnet, 
made her appearance, in 1789; and a dispute arising 
about jurisdiction, Martinez put an end to it by ar- 
resting the British commander and sending him to a 
Spanish port, San Blas. This was the beginning of 
the difficulties, which finally resulted in the Nootka 
treaty, between England and Spain. During the 
same year the governor general of India sent out an 
expedition under Meares, with about seventy Chi- 
nese, who, before they were discovered by the 
Spanish commander, erected a house and fortified 
it.. They, however, shared the fate of their prede- 
cessors upon discovery, by being broken up and 
driven off. The refusa]. to permit these intruders to 
quarter themselves in the previously-occupied Span- 
ish province, aroused a great deal of furious indigna- 
tion in England. War with Spain was threatened. 
It was made the subject of a communication from 
the King to Parliament, and all the importance pos- 
sibly given to it, to draw attention from the iniqui- 
ty of the base transaction. It was nothing more 
nor less than a base premeditated attempt to rob 
Spain of her possessions; and when they were foil- 
ed by the bold and fearless conduct of Martinez, 
their fury rose just in proportion to the prize they 
had missed. When they formed their King George’s 
Sound Company, after the model of the licensed 
robbers of India, they knew Spain was in posses- 
sion of the country, and had been ever since before 
Cook was there. They knew she had been the 
first to explore the country—the first Europeans 
that doubled the capes Mendocino and Blanco—the 
first to discover the river (Umqua) Aguilar—the first 
that found the inlet to Columbia river—the first that 
visited Nootka sound—the first that discovered the 
strait of Juan de Fuca—the first that formed any 
establishment_on any part of the northwest coast, 
south of the Russian settlements. She knew that 
Spain’s was the prior title, both by discovery and set- 
tlement. Yet, relying upon her overgrown power, 
and Spain’s weakness, she undertakes to force her 
into negotiations about her own undoubted property, 
and then, by the arts of diplomacy, trick her into 
grounds fora quarrel and a conquest under plausi- 
ble pretexts before the world. 


Finally, after all their threatening war, and voting 
supplies for it, they forced Spain, in her then unpre- 
pared condition for war, into the treaty of Nootka 
sound. It was signed at the Escurial, October 28th, 
1790. As they had no color of title before, it may 
lie proper to leok into the treaty itself, and see what 
they gained then. The following abstract, taken 
from. a report, may serve to illustrate: 


“Art. 1 stipulates for the restitution of the property of 
British subjects dispossessed by Martinez. 

“Art.2 engages to make restitution of, or compensation 
ee any like seizures which might have been subsequently 
made. 

“Art. 3 provides that the respective subjects of Spain and 
Great Britain shall not be disturbed or molested, either in 
navigating. or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific 
ocean, or in the South seas, or in landing on the coasts of 
those seas, in places not already occupied,. for the purpose 
of carrying on their commerce with the natives o the 
country, or of making. settlements there: the whole sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to the restrictions and provisions’ speci- 
fied in the three following articles. 

‘Art. 4 guards against contraband trade with the Spanish 
settlements in America. : i 
. “Art 5 agrees that.in any settlements tọ be. made by 


_ the river, we are left wholl 


either party, ‘the subjects of the other shall have free access, 
and shall carry on their trade withont molestation.’ y 

“Art. & provides for the free continuance of the fisheries 
on the east and west coasts and islands of South America, 
south of the occupation of Spain; and concludes: ‘Pro- 
vided, That the said respective subjects shall retain the lib- 
erty of landing on the coasts and islands so situated, for the 
purposes of their fishery, and of erecting. thereon huts 
and other temporary buildings serving only for those pur- 
poses.’ ” i 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time this treaty 
was made, Spain claimed the entire sovereignty of 
the country, and was in possession of it; her flag 
was flying at Nootka sound over the walls of Fort 
San Miguel, and yet the treaty is perfectly silent as 
to the sovereign right of the country. indeed that 
was not-then the dispute; it was not the subject of 
complaint, but the alleged wrongs done to British 
subjects, in breaking up their establishments for trade. 
This time, at least, cunning overreached itself. 
What did England gain by that treaty? Precisely 
what she had before, and would have had with 
any civilized nation with whom she was on terms of 


amity, notwithstanding she gives it the imposing 


title of a joint occupancy, She secured, by the 
terms of this treaty, the privilege of not being dis- 
turbed. or molested in navigating, or carrying on 
their fisheries in the Pacific ocean, or in the South 
seas, or in landing on the coasts not occupied, for 
the purpose of trading with the nations or of ma- 
king settlements there; which are afterwards qual- 
ified to huts or temporary buildings. There is 
nothing enumerated here that was denied them by 
the Spanish before. The first expedition that was 
arrested and sent off, came under the command of 
Colnet, to take possession in the name of the King 
George’s Sound Company. The second expedition 
under Meares, was one projected by the governor 
general of India, and was so far executed before 
they were discovered, as to have erected a fortifica- 
tion. They were both ejected; not for coming to 
fish or trade with the natives, or build temporary 
huts; but for attempting to take possession and for- 
tify, which were acts inconsistent with the acknowl- 
edged sovereignty of Spain. There was no stipula- 
tion for a joint sovereignty or a joint possession; 
but for the exercise of privileges in the Spanish 
territory, not denied them before. The flag of 
Spain was not to be torn down, but continued to 
give its folds to the breeze, after, as it had before the 
treaty. What, then. did England gain by the 
Nootka treaty? Nothing to bolster up her rotten 
and unwarranted pretensions. 

Having thus shown the title to all the Oregon 
country indisputably in Spain, I shall proceed to 
show how we became possessed of that title. It 
was by a clear, distinct cession from Spain, in the 
treaty commonly called the Florida treaty. The 
third article of that treaty, after describing the lim- 
its between us and Spain in the south and west, de- 
fines the line to continue north until it intersects the 
42d parallel of north latitude at a point east of the 
Rocky mountains, and then calls to follow that par- 
allel west to the Pacific ocean; and concludes with 
the following clause of mutual cession: 


“The two high contracting parties agree to cede- and re- 
nounce all their rights, claims, and pretensions to the terri- 
tories described by the said line; thatis to say, the said Uni- 
ted States hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, and renounce 
forever all their rights, claims, and pretensions to the terri- 
tories lying west and south ofthe above described line; and, 
in like manner, his Catholic Majesty cedes to the said United 
States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to any territo- 
ries east and north of the said line; and for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, renounces all claim to the said territories 
forever.” 


By which all that territory north of 42 degrees, 
and west of the Rocky mountains, is conveyed to us 
in the most full and ample manner, conferring upon 
us all the title Spain had to the Oregon Territory. 
The validity of this cession has never been brought in 
question. Then I flatter myself that I have fully 
demonstrated that the original title to all this coun- 
try of the Oregon was in Spain, and that we have 
succeeded to that title by a treaty of cession. 

But, as against English pretensions, we have a su- 
perior title, founded upon the discoveries and settle- 
ments of our own citizens. Itis to be borne in mind 
that neither Drake nor Cook ever touched the 
soil in the now Territory of Oregon; and the mouth 
of the Columbia had only been seen, not entered, by 
any ofthe Spanish navigators. They certainly dis- 
covered the point. where the mouth, by subsequent 
exploration, proved to be, and named the promon- 
tory that overhangs jt} but, as to their knowledge of 
in the dark. After the 
treaty of Nootka sound, 
sent out to explore the coast, and contributed a great 


nglish navigators were . 


deal of information by their labors. But. the Co- 
lumbia was even yet, at that late period, wholly un- 
known to the civilized world. The glory of first en- 
tering that great river was reserved to a citizen of 
the United States—Capt. Robert Gray, of the ship 
Columbia, from Boston. 

It appears from the narrative, that some enter- 
prising citizens of Boston projected, for the first 
time im the United States, the cireumnavigation of 
the. globe. For this purpose two vessels were 
equipped—the ship Columbia, and sloop Wash- 
ingto n; the former commanded by Captain Ken- 
drick, and the latterby Captain Gray, They set 
sail from Boston in the autumn of 1787. After a 
ong delay they reached Nootka sound, and enter- 
ed into traffic with the natives for furs. Captain 
Gray was put in command of the ship Columbia, 
and proceeded with his cargo of furs to Canton, 
where he exchanged them for teas, and returned to 
the United States. He was immediately sent back 
again to rejoin the sloop Washington, and receive 
the furs that had been collected. It. was on this 
voyage he made his great discovery, which will 
transmit his name, together with that of his ship, to 
after generations. On the 7th of May, 1792, he 
came in sight of land in latitude 46 degrees 10 min- 
utes, and anchored in what he. called Bulfinch’s 
harbor; and, on the 11th of May, he entered the 
river which he named after his ship, Co jumbia, and 
proceeded up it, about fourteen miles. He remain. 
ed in it until the Qist, landing and holding inter- 
views with the natives, and took formal possession 
of the country in the name of the government of 
the United States. During the summer he fell in 
company with the English explorers under Van- 
couver, and informed them ofhis discovery of the 
great river of the West. In October following, 
1792, Vancouver sent Captain Broughten to explore 
ihe river discovered by Gray; and he ascended it 
some seventy miles,examining its shores. From this 
itis clearly evident that the American navigator 
Gray was the first of the civilized nations who dis- 
cevered and entered the river which drains nearly 
the whole Territory of Oregon; extending jn its 
branches from 42 degrees to 53 degrees north lati- 
tude, collecting. its waters from the base of the > 
Rocky mountains in that whole extent. If, then, that 
principle of international law be sound, which gives 
to the nation discovering the mouth of a river the 
whole extent of unappropriated country watered by 
it, then the right of the United States must be valid 
upon this discovery. Prior to this discovery there 
was not even a settlement in any portion of this vast 
territory, except the Spanish settlement at the 
entrance of the strait of Juan de Fuca. Up to 
this time, the main land does not seem te have at- 
tracted the notice of the English, who were partic- 
ularly engaged in endeavoring to supersede Spain by 
in getting hold of the settlement of Nootka sound, 
on Quadra’s island, entirely separated from the main 
shore. 

Following up Gray’s discovery, the government 
of the United States projected an expedition in 
1804, to explore the country, which was committed 


„to two gallant young officers, Clark and Lewis, who 


executed their great charge, amidst almost unex- 
ampled hardships, with a. fidelity that reflects im- 
mortal honor upon their names, They took the 
route through by land, scaled the Rocky mountains, 
amidst eternal snows, decended upon the waters of 
the Columbia, and followed them to the Pacific, 
noting in their course such observations as would 
tend to enlighten the public upon our vast posses- 
sions in the northwest. They returned here in the 
winter of 1807, and the journal of their perilous 
expedition was soon thereafter published to the 
world. This opened a new field to American en- 
terprise, pointing out a direct, path to the rich com- 
merce of the Indies. ; i 

Accordingly, in 1808, the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany of St. Louis, under Manuel Lisa, with a be- 
coming spirit of enterprise, pushed their operations 
over into this newly explored region, and estab- 
lished a fort on the head waters of Lewis river, the 
southern branch of the Columbia. This was the 
first establishment ever formed by white men in the 
country drained by the Columbia. In 1810, Astoria 
was established by an American company at the 
mouth of the Columbia river; and. captured m 1812 
by the British, who were then. at war with the 
United States, as an American port, and Amer- 
ican property; subject to capture by the rules of 
war. : 

Here isa discovery in 1792; the country explored 
by the government in 1904, 1805, and 1806; settles z 
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ments established in 1808 and 1810; and only 
checked from. -continuing by a capture in war, 
which ‘was afterwards ‘abandoned and restored. 
Now apply the principle laid down in the law of 
nations, that the titles upon new discoveries are re- 
spected; provided they are soon, after followed by 


settlements, to the facts in this case, and they pre- 


sent a title, the validity of which is unquestionable. 
Are we to be told here, that the settlements in this 

„cage did not follow the discovery soon enough? And 
that, too, by a nation who are in the habit of enforc- 
ing their claims upon discovery, where settlements 
‘have not followed for a -century anda half? The 
very soil upon which this capital stands was an 
English title, acquired by discovery not followed by 
settlement for more than a century. And does it 
become them to tell us that we lose our claim by 
virtue of discovery, because settlement did not fol- 
low up for some dozen years? ls she to be permitted to 
dictate one set of laws for her neighbors, and an- 
other. set for herself? Is she to be allowed to tell us 
that settlement within a century after discovery 
gives title to the English nation, yet settlement 
within adozen years cannot save the original dis- 
covery of others? In short, are her overgrown power 
and unbounded ambition for dominion to be con- 
sulted, in establishing the principles to govern in 
eases where her interests are concerned? Or are the 
principles of international law to govern against her, 
as against the other civilized nations of the earth? 
By the facts and the law, our title is valid upon the 
faith of our own discovery. Judged by the stand- 
ard of British adjudications when her own interests 
were concerned, it is “perfect past all parallel.” But 
we seek not “to command the ingredients of (her) 
poisoned chalice to her own lips” to adjudicate this 
case by her own settled decisions; because they were 
wrong, unjust, and’ oppressive, substituting the 
standard of power for that of right—an example 
which I trust this nation will never imitate. But 
we will maintain the integrity of the national Jaw, 
and require of her to respect the same, though it 
should occasionally conflict with that grasping sys- 
tem of policy by which she seeks to make the na- 
tions of the earth pay homage to her power. 

But whilst these things were going on in the United 
States, what was England doing to manifest any 
claim to the Northwest Territory? After the treaty 
of Nootka, explorers were sent out, and made some 
important investigations upon former discoveries; 
but added nothing new, except the geographical in- 
formation they imparted. This was in 1792, 1793, 
and 1794. McKenzie’s tour, which has been set up 
as the foundation of a claim—was- not only subse- 
quent to Gray, but he never saw the waters of the 

Jolumbia. He doubtless thought he did, and so 
reported. But subsegent information about the 
country, applied to his observations of his route, es- 
tablish conclusively, that the river he saw was oné 
that emptied its waters into the straits of Juan de 
Fuca, and not the Columbia. Their operations 
along the coasts were as fruitless as McKenzie’s 
in the work of establishing title. 

In 1796, war broke out between Spain and Great 
Britain; and for nearly twenty: years both nations 
were too much engrossed with the events in Europe 
to pay any attention to the northwest coast. It was 
virtually abandoned by them, and the whole carry- 
ing trade of those seas was almost exclusively un- 
der the flag of the United States; so that, during the 
progress of our explorations and settlements, the 
country was almost rid of British intrusion from the 
seaboard. In 1806, Frazer established a post for 
trade on the head waters of Stuart’s river, above the 
latitude of 54 degrees. This was whilst Clark and 
Lewis were in the country exploring it. Some other 
establishments were made at a later period, but all 
subsequent to the American exploration and settle- 
ment of the country. This is the foundation of the 
British title as against the American; by which itis 
clearly demonstrable that the Americana were the 
first discoverers, first explorers, and first settlers, 
upon any of the waters of the Columbia. 

Astoria, the American trading post at the mouth 
of the Columbia, was captured on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1813, by the British sloop of war Raccoon, 
while the two nations were at war. By the first ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace, concluded in December, 
1814, it was, amiongst other things, provided, “that 
all territory, places, and possessions- whatsoever, 
tàken by either party from the other during or after 
the war, except certain islands in the Atlantic 
claimed by both, should be restored without delay.” 
In obedience to this article, Astoria was subse- 


quently. formally restored, withont the slightest 
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reservation or pretension of claim set up by Great 
Britain. . 
apeople so shrewd to their own interests as the 


‘people of Great Britain. No: they hadno claim. 


Their pretended claim now is an afterthought, as it 
was towards Spain at the Nootka convention. . It is 
a part ofher system-of policy, by which she has 
acquired a great portion of her vast possessions, to. 


make bold pretensions to any territory that she. 


thinks would aggrandize her power, draw around 
her adversary the arts of diplomacy, which, with 
her, are always backed by her arms, and finally tri- 
umph either by artifice.or force. - ; 

If, then, up to the restoration of Astoria, she 
had no claim, what: claim has she since acquired? 
Is it to be found in the third article of the treaty of 
1818, renewed and extended by the treaty of 1827? 
The third article of the treaty of 1818, is as fol- 
lows: ` 

“Arr. 3. It is agreed that any country that may be claim- 
ed by either party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its har- 
bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and opén for the term of ten years 
from the date of the signature of the present convention, to 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers;,it be- 
ing well understood that this agreement is not to be con- 
strued to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two 
high contracting parties may have to any part of the said 
country; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other power or State to any part of the said country; the 
only object of the high contracting parties in that respect 
being to prevent disputes and differences among them- 
selves.” 

Whilst I should. have been loth to endorse the 
spirit of this article of the treaty, I am yet at a loss 
to know what right of territory, of sovereignty, is 
surrendered by us, or acquired by her? It is true, 
the claims of “the two high contracting parties” arc 
ingeniously woven into an article for free navigation 
and trade; but, like the treaty of Nootka, it does not 
impair the claim, or question the sovereignty of that 
nation whose flag was waving to the breeze, and 
giving nationality to the country at the very time 
this treaty was made. There is no stipulation that 
it is to be torn down, no stipulation for the surren- 
der of any portion of the sovereignty, but merely a 
stipulation of free ingress and egress for trade, with- 
out impairing title. By the treaty of 1827 this arti- 
cle was extended, until it should be annulled by a 
year’s notice of either party.. And are these treaties 
the foundation of the British claim upon Oregon? If 
they are, their pretensions are erected upon a‘struc- 
ture as frail “as the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Both of them, upon their face, were commercial trea- 
ties merely, and had nothing to do with dominion, 
sovereignty, and jurisdiction. Spain’s sovereignty 
over the country remained unshaken by the treaty of 
Nootka, as also did that of the United States by the 
treaty of London. 

Having, as I flatter myself, established the validi- 
ty of our title, both through the discoveries and set- 
tlements of Spain and of our own people, it only re- 
mains to notice one other point on this branch of the 
subject, and that is the principle of contiguity, the 
corollary of title by discovery. It is a well settled 
principle in establishing rights of discovery, that the 
party is not bound to explore the whole country, but 
the possession is coextensive with the country until 
checked by other settlements of civilized nations. 
Or, in other words, possession is taken of a part in 
the name of the whole region of country naturally 
helonging to it; and by the force of this principle title 
is acquired overit. — Miner 

Now, apply this principle to the Spanish discov- 
eries and settlements, daring the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, pnshing their set- 
tlements along the coast of California, and their dis- 
coveries and settlements along Oregon almost to its 
northermost extremity, and what ground is Jeft for 
cavil about portions of this territory? s ; 

Again: upon the acquisition of Louisiana from 
France, our title was carried to the very confines of 
Oregon, which was at that time unoccupied save by 
savages, if we except Nootka, upon an island; and 
what was there to restrain us by the principles of 
contiguity from extending our dominion over. it? 
Nothing. We did extend it under the exploring 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, and added another 
strong link to our already valid utle to this country. 
England cannot dispute this principle, because upon 
its faith she once claimed, in virtue.of her Atlantic 
colonies, to go to the Pacific, and surrendered it.only 
by an actual treaty stipulation with France in 1763, 


when the Mississippi was fixed as the boundory 


of her claims. : core ee 
Having said thus much of title, letus see if the 


It could not have been an oversight with - 
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charge, so frequently reiterated during-this debate, 
that this bill is a violation of our treaty stipulations, 
is well founded in fact. The bill simply provides 
for establishing a.cordon of military posts—five in 
number-—along the route, to give security to the 
emigrants of Oregon; and one at the’ mouth of the 
Columbia, to protect their rightsfrom “invasion by 
sea. It also organizes a territorial government, to 
give our citizens the protection of our own laws and 
institutions upon our own soil; -and guaranties the 
protection of the settler- in his title to hisJand as soon 
as the matter of territorial right is settled, and ‘the 
Indian title extinguished. ` . 

Now, sir, the treaty stipulates that the harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all the riv- 
ers, are to be kept free ahd open to the vessels, citi- 
zens and subjects of the two powers, without preju- 
dice to the claims of either. party. Whatis there in 
this bill that controverts that treaty? ‘There is no` 
proposition in it to close any of the avenues of travel 
guarantied by it. Then, I ask gentlemen, in what 
is the treaty infracted? Is-it the organization of gov- 
ernment for the protection of our citizens? Sir, 
if we have at any time been silly enough 
to establish a compact that. deprives us of 
the power of protecting our own citizens upon 
our own soil, then it should be infracted, cost what 
itmay. But this is not the fact; there is nothing in 
itto militate against the exercise of this authority. 
There is nothing in the bill to ‘counteract the treaty 
or affect it,* unless England wishés so to regard it, 
and force a quarrel; in which event, J say let it come. 
Besides, sir, we are only proposing to do for our’ 
own citizens what she has long since done for hers— 
give them the protection of law. The treaty was 
originally made in 1818; and in 1821 she passed a 
law in Parliament extending the jurisdiction of Can- 
ada over this’ country, and providing for the organ- 
ization of a quasi civil government within its bor- 
ders for the protection of her citizens; and are we to 
be estopped from doing the same thing through a 
craven fear of her petulance or her power? . In every 
essential material, she has, without title, without 
right of soil, done every thing proposed in this bill; 
and yet we hesitate upon some imaginary fear of 
the infraction of treaties. If the passage of this bill 
be aviolation of the treaty, she violated it near- 
ly a quarter of a century ago. And it is time to 
ascertain whether we are to be restrained by her 
from giving laws to our own people within our own 
sovereign jurisdiction. ‘Sir, the passage of this bill 
is not an infraction of the treaty; and if England, in 
her grasping spirit for dominion, sees proper so to 
regard it, let her do it, and do it, too, ather own peril. 
She will not find in the American citizen the down- 
trodden serfs of Hindostan, who bow in submission 
to the dismemberment of their country; buta, band 
of freemen, who will save it or perish with it. 


But sir, we are frequently told that Oregon is a 
most uninviting spot, a mountainous, arid and bar- 
ren soil, and not worthy of a contest. [might meet 
this objection by saying that it was enough for us to 
know that it was our.own, and national honor de- 
manded of us to preserve it from aggression. If it 
would be valuable to England, it would be too valna- 
ble tous to submit toits dismemberment from the 
republic. ‘There are other causes to render a coun- 
try valuable, than- the mere fertility of soil, Position 
to command—to control the destines of commerce, 
gives value in the eye of nations, What gives value 
to the barren rock of Gibraltar? what gives value to 
the sterile island of Malta? what gives value to. that 
isolated island in mid ocean, St. Helena? Their 
military positions, commanding the commerce of the 
Mediterranean and the south Atlantic, So with 
Oregon. It is destined to be the key to the com- 
merce of the northwestern ecean and the Indies, 
and that gives value to the position. 

But Oregon itselfis neither the paradise the par- 
tiality of its friends would paint it, nor the barren, 
rocky, and sterile region that its foes wouid repre- 
sentit. IJtis, if there be truth in the tales of its ex- 
plorers, very like our own Atlantic slope on this 
side of the continent, only that nature there’ has 
worked upon a more magnificent scale, giving 
larger streams, bolder and higher mountains, and 
more extensive valleys. It is ‘the land of hill- and 
dale; of snow-capped mountains. and. wide- 
fertile valleys, interspersed with lakes and streams 
as pure as the fountains of ‘eternal ice from which 


"Since delivering this speech, an amendment has been 
added to the bill directing notice to be given of the termina- 
tion of the treaty; which: ofcourse annuks it by te legiti: 
mate means provided in the treaty itsel oe gt 
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they spting. Itis the land where Winter reigns 
eternal amidst the heights, but of a mild and ba'my 
temperature below; where gentle: winds, catching 
freshness from the snow girt mountains, impart 
health and vigor in their sweep along the vales, It 
is the land where nature has stamped her impress 
in the most gigantic form. -Her mountains.are bold, 
rugged, and: towering in solitary grandeur amidst 
the clouds. Her rivers are upon a scale the most 
magnificent—the Columbia alone -spreading her 
tributaries over a vast territory of country, embrac- 
ing in their extent over 11 degrees of latitude and 
5 degrees of longitude. Her valleys are large, beau- 
tifal, and fertile—the. Willamet alone is as extensive 
in its area as England, with her eighteen mil- 
lions of population, and almost as rich as the 
delta of Egypt. It is a land of extremes, 
comhining all that is beautiful with all that is wild 
and romantic in nature; where, wandering amidst the 
flowers of summer, you may gaze upon the deso- 
late regions and rugged forms of never ending win- 
ter; the land whose mountain fastnesses, like the 
Swiss Alps, gives a perpetual guaranty of security to 
her people. In a word, itis the land of rich valleys, 
barren wilds, mountain wastes, noble streams, and 
perpetual fortresses of protection. This is Oregon; 
euch as she is, she is ours, not to be yielded up to 
bold pretensions unsupported by title. 

Ina commercial point of view, Oregon is of in- 
calculable importance to this country, destined, 
from her position, to work revolutions in trade, 
which now only enter into the day dreams of the 
enthusiast. Phe discovery of the power of steam 
has lenta new impetus to national and individual 
enterprise; and we may fondly anticipate that the 
day is not far distant, when the long circuitous 
route to the Indies will give place to a more direct 
one through Oregon, The rich commerce of the In- 
dies, whose trade made Tyre “Queen of cities,” 
and reared Palmyra in the desert, is destined in the 
progress of events to rear a mightier emporium of 
commerce in Oregon, than Tyre or Palmyra in 
the palmy days of their greatness. That rich 
trade, in the progress of events, will find 
its way through the gorges of the Rocky moun- 
tains into the rich valley of the Mississippi, 
to he exchanged for its surplus productions; 
scattering wealth, glory, and prosperity in its march. 
‘When that day comes, Oregon is the great centre of 
trade, and must control the destinies of the com- 
merce of the northwestern ocean, and of India and 
America, Then if itis to control our commerce, 
let it control it in our own hands. Let it be subject 
tothe enterprise of our own people, and not of a 
foreign power, whose interest it would be to cripple, 
not advance’ our prosperity. 

Besides, sir, our own security demands of us 
prompt and immediate action in occupying this 
country. If we would not place a foreign foe in im- 
penetrable fortresses in our rear—to guide, direct, 
and animate the intermediate savages along the line 
of our frontier, to harass and murder our people, 
we must act, and act at once. England is not idle 
in fortifying her possessions in Oregon; and if we 
are wise, we wiil not suffer ourselves to be amused 
with protocols, until she is prepared to make every 
pass in the Rocky mountains a new Thermopyle, 
and set us at defiance. It is more than idle to. wait 
for negotiations. The people will not consent to 
surrender any portion of that territory which is 
their own, and whicn is so essential to their further 
prosperity and security. Ifwe could, with craven 
spirits, perpetrate the deed, they would never ratify 
it—no never—whilst they felt they hada country 
at stake, and an arm to strike inher behalf. 

The people have long regarded Oregon as ours, 
and have looked forward with bright anticipations 
to the dav when the hardy pioneers of the West, 
the advance guard jn the spread of civilization, 
should make the stars and stripes float to the breeze 
on the shores of the Pacific. And they will not 
tamely yield to the sacrifice of any portion of it toa 
foreign power. They will do much to secure the 
peace, the harmony, and the good will of other na- 
tions; but they will not even purchase these bless- 
ings at the slightest sacrifice of national honor, or of 
the soil consecrated to liberty. On this question, as 
on many others, the popular feeling has outstripped 
the tardy councils of the nation, and has settled 
into a determination, which is irrevocably fixed, 
that Oregon must be occupied—not to the disgrace, 
but to the honor and glory of the republic. They 
will notsubmit to have a hostile foe planted upon 
our rear, and the commerce of the Indies intercepted 
from the valley of the Mississippi, by the interfer- 


ence of foreign powers upon our own soil. Delay 
but enhances the difficulties that gentlemen seem 
anxious to avoid; submission to the one wrong but 
arouses the cupidity of the aggressor to perpetrate 


others; until forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and ° 


we are compelled to act at last, and regain, with blood 
and treasure, what might have been saved by manly 


“firmness. We have determined the question of right, ° 


and why hesitate to vindicate iv If we have be- 
stowed upon England courtesies, which she pleads 
into concessions, the sooner they are withdrawn, 
the better for the peace and happiness of both coun- 
tries. The people are looking with absorbing inter- 
est to the present action of this House upon the 
question of occupation. They expect prompt and 


efficient action at our hands, in favor of the rights | 


of our own country. Let us not disappoint their 
hopes. Let us perform our duty in rescuing from 
dismemberment that beautiful portion of the repub- 
lic. Letus, by “this act, demonstrate to the world 
that we are resolved to preserve its soil from the 
desecration of a foreign flag, and our own honor 
untarnished by.a tame submission to wrong. Let 
us at once, by the passage of this bill, lay the crude 
foundation of a republic in Oregon, which, it re- 
quires not the spirit of prophecy to foretell, will one 
day give lawsto the commerce of the northern Pa- 
cific, and rival the proudest States of ancient or 
modern times. This is what legal right, national 
honor, and the voice of the people alike demand, 
and in the sacred names of justice and patriotism 
will maintain, or, if such be their destiny, perish in 
the attempt. 


SPEECH OF MR. PAYNE, 


OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, January 4, 1845—On 
the joint resolutions for annexing Texas to the 
United States. 


Mr. Cnammax: It is not my purpose to deliver a 
fourth of July oration upon this occasion. I be- 
lieve the subject under consideration is susceptible 
of being’ sustained. by the argument; and, so far as I 
am capable, my remarks shall be directed to that 
object. I take this occasion further to remark, that 
I shall not descend from the elevated grounds upon 
which the advocates of the annexation of Texas 
should stand, to notice the pitiful argument of “ne- 
gro-breeding,” alluded to by the gentleman (Mr. J. 
R. Incersoit] who has just taken his seat. Nor 
would it be decorous in me to speak of the experi- 
ence of that gentleman in the art of “negro-breed- 
ing” upon this floor. 

I considesthe annexation of Texas one of those 
great national questions which is to decide whether 


this government shall recede from her present great- ` 


ness, or advance tothe higher. destiny which yet 
awaits her. It is a question of vast importance to 
posterity, involving the interest of unborn millions 
more than it does the present generation. I cannot, 
therefore, consent to discuss or settle the question 
with reference to the petty views of the village poli- 
tician, under any circumstances; but more especially 
as regards his devotion to the black, and enmity to 
the white race. 

Tn discussing this subject I shall only present two 
or three points; which, itseemsto me, involve the 
whole question. Indeed, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wixturop,] who. represents the 

| opposition upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

| presented all of the points in the case, in the- mani- 
festo which he proclaimed upon the presentation of 
the report of that committee by the chairman, [Mr. 
C. J. IxcERsoLL.] In that manifesto the gentleman 
from Massachusetts said: “the annexation of Tex- 
as was not authorized by the constitution;” it 
‘was unauthorized by national law; would be dis- 
honorable to the nation, and highly inexpedient.” 

Sir, [had hoped some gentlemen would precede 
me in thisdiscussion, who would have sustained the 
grounds assumed by this manifesto. In this I have 
been disappointed. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. J. R. Iycersoir} has adopted one of the 
arguments in the manifesto, but has permitted all 
the rest to stand on the simple ipse dixit of his friend 
from Massachusetts. 
sents all of the material points in the case, my re- 
marks shall be confined to each of the points thus 
presented. 

Has this government the constitutional power to 
admit new States into this Union? _ In order to settle 
this question, I refer to the third section of the third 
article of the constitution of the United States, in 
these words: “New States may be admitted by Con- 


But as that manifesto pre- ` 
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gress into the Union;” but with the following limita- 
tions: “No new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.” : 

Now, sir, we propose to annex Texas subject to 
all of the limitations imposed by the constitution. 
We do not propose to form a new State within the 
‘Surisdiction of another State, nor by the junction 
of two or more States, or parts of States.” All that 
we propose to do is, to admit Texas as a State into 
this Union. The power conferred on Congress to 
admit new States into the Union covers the . case. 
It is an expressly delegated power, general in its 
character, and perfect in itself; and needs no auxiha- 
ry aid ` derived from implication. The words are 
there, and you cannot- remove them; nor can you 
change their meaning. And let it be remembered 
that this specific grant of power authorizing Con- 
gress to admit new States into the Union is not re- 
stricted or limited as to number, or as to territory 
out of which said States are to be formed; and any 
attempt to impose such limitation upon the legiti- 
mate power of Congress is as much a violation of 
the constitution as would be the exercise of a power 
by Congress not authorized by the constitution. 

But, sir, it is contended that this general power to 
admit new States into the Union was limited to the 
terntory. belonging to the confederacy at the adop- 
tion of the existing constitution. From what ciause 
of the constitution is this idea derived? I hazard 
nothing in defying the designation of any such 
clause in the constitution; it is only an inference, or 
an assertion without one’ solitary reason to sustain 
it, andis mischievous, because it denies to Congress 
the judicious exercise of an expressly delegated 
power. 

Aside from this view of the subject, neither the 
previous action of the government, nor the cotempo- 
raneous history of the constitution, justifies any 
such conclusion. By the purchase of the Lonisiana 
territory three States have been added to this Union 
already, and several others will be added in progress 
of time. 

Will the gentleman contend that the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, were admitted 
into the Union in violation of the constitution? If 
such be his opinion, what are the obligations resi- 
ing upon him to move the expulsion of those States, 
and thereby restore the constitution to its original 
purity? If the power fo admit new States be limited 
to territory belonging to the confederacy at the adop: 
tion of the constitution, then the connection of each 
of those States with the federal Union is unconstitu. 
tional. But the previous action of this government 
in admitting those States into the Union, contradicts 
the idea; and [ presume there will be no motion now, 
or hereafter, to expel them therefrom. Again: does 
any rational man believe that the wise and patriotic 
men who framed the constitution, and who knew 
the geography of the South and West, as they did 
also the metes and bounds. of our then territory, 
would have given us a constitution so limited in 
power, or so carelessly worded, as to render one- 
half of that territory a barren waste, an uncultivated 
wilderness? The only outlet for the products 
of the West is the Mississippi river, T'he 
possession and jurisdiction thereof, from the foun- 
tain to its source, is indispensably necessary to af- 
ford security and protection to the vast and increas- 
ing commerce, export and import, which floats npon 
its bosom. Did not the framers of the coustitution 
see this? and was it not wise and patrictie in then to 
engrafta clause in. the constitution by which the 
new States could be admitted into the Union, theres 
by obtaining undisputed jurisdiction of this “king of 
flocds?” 

Sir, how weak and contemptible would have been 
a different policy, when viewed in connection with 
the rising greatness of our infant’ republic! Te is, 
therefore, clear to my mind, that when the framers 
of the constitution authorized Congress to admit 
new States into the Union, unrestricted in num- 
ber, or as to territory, it was with „the view of ex- 
tending the confederacy to such limits as the w isdom 
of experience might prove to be necessary. In this 
opinion i am ‘sustained by, the cotemporaneous his- 
tory of the constitatn. he proposition was made 
in the convention which framed the constitution to 
limit. the power of Congress to admit new States to 
the territory then belonging to the confederacy, that 

roposition was rejected, and the power, as now cx- 
isting, inserted. It ia, therefore, a pretty conclusive 
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inference, that the convention designed to do exact- 
ly what the letter of the constitution shows they 
have done... - x 
This view of the subject is also strengthened, 
when we reflect upon the feelings and wishes of the 
people at the adoption of the constitution. It was 
then confidently believed that a forcible- separation 
-of the British possessions in North America would 
occur in process of time; and the desire was univer- 
Sal, when such should be the the case, that this terri- 


tory should be erected into States, and admitted into. 


the Union, It wag to meet the wishes of the people 
in reference to that territory, and to secure the com- 
mand and jurisdiction of both banks of the Missis- 
sippi_river—the only outlet of western products— 
that the unrestricted power to admit new States into 
the Union was conferred on Congress., 

But it has been contended that, although we may 
haye the power to admit a State into the Union, we 
have no constitutional power to acquire territory. 
{n my opinion, a distinction is here taken without 
the existence of any real difference. When a gov- 
ernment acquires territory, settled, cultivated, and 
owned by the citizens, what is it she obtains? It is 


jurisdiction and sovereignty over the country and 7 


people, whom she agrees to protect; and the people 


thus protected acknowledge obedience to the gov- 


ernment which protects them. Whena State is ad- 
mitted into the. Union, what is acquired by govern-- 
ment? Precisely the same: jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty over the people and the territory upon which 
trey live. Hence the result is the same in both 
cases. 

But, with due respect for the opinion of others, it 
seems to me, to concede that Congress has power to 

admit new States into the Union, and yet deny to 
Congress the power to acquire territory, involves an 
absurdity. Flow can a State exist without territory? 
{do not mean that the territory is the State; but’ [ 
do ask how a political association—a body politic, 
with all of the attributes of sovereignty which be- 
long to a political association constituting a State— 
can exist without territory? We all know that such 
an existence is impossible. You might just as well 
contend that mind can exist without matter. Jt is 
therefore obvious that the constitutional power to 
admit a new State into the Union embraces and car- 
ries with it the correlative power to annex the terri- 
tory belonging to the State. If this be not the case, 
the 3d section of the 3d article of the constitution is 
a nullity—an absurd connection of words without 
meaning. No one pretends that this is the case. 
That clause of the constitution confers upon Con- 
‘gress the power to admit new States into the Union, 
and with it the corresponding power of acquiring 
the territory belonging to the State. : 

Aside from this view of the subject, there is one 
other, which I will present. The power to admit a 
State into the Union is conferred upon Congress, by 
express grant, in the constitution: you cannot admit 
a Slate into the Union without acquiring the territory 
belonging thereto: and no one will question that 
Congress is invested with full power to use all of 
the means which may be found “necessary and prop- 
er” to carry into execution all of the specific grants 
of power contained in the constitution. If this be 
true, the power to. acquire territory by Congress is 
undoubted; and the previous as well as contempla- 
ted action of the government upon this question ise 
been, and will be, perfectly legitimate. 

Without consuming further time upon this branch 
of the subject, I proceed to the second proposition. 

Would the annexation of Texas be a violation of 
national law? To ascertain whether this would or 
would not be the case, J must be excused, for a few 
moments, in examining the position which nations 
occupy to each other: of course, I mean independ- 
ent nations, or States—such as Í shall show Texas 
to be, before I take my seat. . 

Nations occupy the same position towards each 
other which individuals do in a state of nature; and 
the laws governing the one, do the other. National 
law, is natural law, with such modifications as will 
make it apply to individuals instead of nations. 
The first law of nature is self-preservation; to ac- 
eomplish that object an individual may perform any 
act within the compass of his power. He may even 
take the life of a fellow-being; and ifit be done to 
preserve his own life, itis fully warranted by na- 
tural law. The second obligation of an individual 

‘to himself is to perfect.his character; and he is en- 
titled toall ofthe means necessary for that purpose, 
provided he does not trespass upon the rights of 
others. ‘The first obligation due by a nation to it- 
pelf ia to perpetuate its existence; to accomplish that 
a : ‘ : 


cede territory, purchase territory, or acquire it by 
conquest; and it is no violation of ‘national law. 
Vattel, B. 1, C. 2, says: ian 

“Since, then, a nation is.obliged to preserve itself, it has 
a right to every thing necessary for that preservation. For 
the law of nations gives usa right to every thing without 
which we cannot fulfil our obligations; otherwise it 
would oblige us to do impossibilities, or rather weuld con- 
tradict itself in prescribing us a duty, and at the same time 
debarring us of. the only means of fulfilling it.” 

The second obligation of a nation to itself is to 
perfect the State; and she is-entitled to all of the 
means necessary for that purpose (for the reasons 
already urged) provided she does not trespass upon 
the rights of others. es 

Nations are composed of integral parts; to lose 
a part weakens the whole. It therefore follows that, 
whatever a nation may do to preserve or perfect the 
whole, it may do to preserve and perfect the parts. 
Is the annexation of Texas necessary to preserve 
the integrity of this Union, in all of its parts, from 
invasion or subjugation in war? This is a debata- 
ble question, upon which there may be honest dif- 
ference of opinion. But I am persuaded no man, 
who is‘intimately acquainted with the relative posi- 
tion of the two countries, can do otherwise than 
doubt upon this point. If he does, his country is 
entitled to the benefit of that doubt. 

What is the position of Texas? For but ‘little 
less than one thousand miles she skirts our south- 
western frontier. This is physically the weakest, 
and, consequently, the most vulnerable part of the 
Union; and if war should unhapily exist at any fu- 
ture day, this inevitably is to be the paint of at- 
tack. ‘The possession of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and the subjugation of the city of New Or- 
leans, cannot fail to be objects of the fiyst magnitude 
to any nation with which we may hereafter be at 
war, Itis then a matter of vast importance tq us, 
to possess and occupy, if possible, every inch of 
the gulf coast in that direction. By doing so, the 
means of defence would be greatly increased, and 
the danger of invasion equally diminished. Sup- 


„pose, at some future day, the sympathy and friend- 


ship now subsisting between Texas and the United 
States should be changed into enmity, and war un- 
happily exist between the two countries, with Eng- 
land the friend and ally of Texas: what then would 
be the condition of New Orleans? Texas would or- 
ganize an army on the banks of the Sabine, take 
possession of Baton Rouge, and cut off from the 
city all supplies or reinforcements from the up coun- 
try; England would sweep the gulf with her navy, 
and blockade the mouth of the Mississippi, and then, 
at the proper time, by combined movement, attack 
the city from above and below at the same instant. 
Under this state of things, how long could the city 
ot New Orleans resist the enemy? Not for a single 
day: unconditional submission would be the only 
alternative. Had Packenham adopted this plan of 
operations in 1815, do you believe the skill, energy, 
or valor, of a Jackson, sustained by the unflinching 
courage of his Tennessee militia, could have re- 
ulsed the invader? No sir, never. The city would 
ave been sacked; and the page of history which 
records and immortalizes the heroic achievement of 
that gallant defence, and adds so much to the mili- 
tary renown of our common country, would have 
recorded another defeat, to be added to the long list 
of disasters which had well nigh disgraced our 
arms in the preceding part of the war of 1812. 

But this is not all. lf Texas should become our 
enemy, her proximity to the hordes of savage tribes 
now upon our frontiers, deeply exasperated with this 
government and panting for revenge at real or im- 
aginary wrongs, would afford her every means of an- 
noyance. By a little address, she could soon excite 
a savage war; and then, by a combination of the differ- 
enttribes upon our western frontiers, the war whoop 
of the Indian would be heard along our whole line, 
from the Sabine to the lakes Who can say, in view 
of all these facts, he is clearly of the opinion that the 
annexation of Texas is not necessary to preserve 
the integrity of this Union in all its parts? Jf he 
doubts, T repeat again, his country is entitled to the 
benefit of those doubts; and posterity will not hold us 
guiltless, if we fail to place the country beyond the 
reach of contingency. Sir, it may be said that these 
are only anticipated dangers; and that “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” I admit the fact; but 
is it not the part of wisdom to guard against ‘dan- 


gers which experience has proved to exist? and does” 


not the warning voice of the father of his country 
speak from the tomb, and advise us in time of peace 


object, nations, like individuals, may perform any 
act of sovereignty within their power; they.may_ 
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to prepare for war? Isnot caution 


the parent of safety? 

hat would be: the folly of a.nation, which, seeing 
danger at.a-distance, should refuse to ‘guard against 
iv. Sir, it is the duty of a nation to. anticipate dan- 


. ger, and she is entitled. to.all of the means necessary 


to protect herself against it. -Vattel says,-b.1, chap. 2, 
p. 6—“A nation or State has aright to do every thing 
that can help to ward off imminent danger, and-keep 
at a distance whatever is capable‘of causing its ruin.” 
It is, therefore, obvious, looking: to- the possible 
dangers which may occur to the peace and ‘security 
ofthe nation, from:a failure to. annéx. Texas to the 

nited States, that we are fully authorized by national 
law to unitethe two republics. . Again: as.a means 
of discharging the second obligation of a: nation 
to itself—viz: to perfect the State—~we have a right 
to annex Texas to the United States, Texas assent- 
ing; because we should not interfere with -the rights 
of others, (as I intend to show before I take “my 
seat; ) and letit not be said in after times, that, from 
wickedness or folly, we have failed to përform a 
duty sanctioned by our own constitution, by nation- 
al law, and the natural interest of both republics. 
Who is to judge of this necessity? I answer, those 
into whose hands the sovereignty of the nation is 
placed. It is their duty to perform all of the obliga- 
tions due by a nation to itself; and hence they must 
judge of the means of fulfilling those obligations. If it 
is to be done by treaty, the executive and Senate must 
act. If by law, the legislative. department of gov- 
ernment must decide. It is, thorefore, respectfully sub- 
mitted, that, had the late treaty annexing Texas been 
ratified, it would been legitimate: should it now be 


‘annexed by law, or joint resolution, it will be legal. 


I have now, sir, demonstrated, so far ‘as it regards 
the action of this government, that we have full con- 
stitutional power to annex. Texas, and that-arinexa- 
tion is not prohibited by national law. It is said 
Mexico has rights not to be overlooked in this 
question. If this be true, I should be amongst the 
last to violate those rights; but, upon the other hand, 
if it is clear and undoubted that Mexico has, by her 
own voluntary act, lost all title or equitable claim to 
‘Texas, then sheis not to be consulted or considered 
in this transaction; because in that case Texas is a 
sovereign State, and has a right to transfer her soil 
and sovereignty, or perform any act she pleases, 
provided she does not violate the rights of other sov- 
ereign States. 

ow, sir, is Texas a sovereign State? And let 
me here remark that 1 deem the establishment of 
this fact a settlement of the whole question. ln or- 
der to ascertain whether Texas is or is not a sover- 
eign State, we must look for one moment at the 
character of the Mexican confederacy, and at the 
terms upon which the State of Texas and Coahuila 
became a member of that confederacy. I shall not 
go into a history of the convulsions and revolutions 
with which that ill-fated country was successiyely 
scourged by Hidalgo, Iturbide, and Bustamente. 
That is the work of the historian. My present ob- 
ject is only to remark that after the execution of 
Iturbide, the people of Mexico were left free to make 
a constitution, and adopt a form of government suit- 
able to their condition, and that they did exercise 
this undoubted right, by forming and ratifying the 
celebrated constitution of 1824. With the excep- 
tion of an established religion, the right of trial by 
jury, and the power of the executive, with the con- 
currence of his council, to proclaim edicts, which 
had the force of law, during the recess of Congress, 
that constitution was an exact model of our own. ` 

Now, sir, to place this question beyond future 
cavil, and to prove conclusively that the Mexican 
confederacy was formed of separate and distinct 
sovereignties, or States, I call the attention of the 
House to the first, second, third, and fourth articles 
of the constitution of the State of Texas and Coa- 
huila, which ‘was then one of the States of the 
Mexican confederacy: 


“Art. l. The States of Coahuila and Texas consists in the 
union of all its inhabitants. 

CART. 2. Itis free and independent of the other United Ner- 
ican States, and of every other foreign power and dominion. 

“ART. 3. The sovereignty of the States resides originally 
and essentially inthe general mass of the individuals who 
compose it. a : 

“ArT, 4. In all matters relating to the Mexican federation. 
the State delegates its faculties and powers :to. the general 
Congress of the same; but in all that properly relates to the 
administration and proper government of the State, it retains 
its liberty, independence, and sovereignty.” 3 

_ Sir, these were the repeated and express declara- 
tion of the sovereignty and independence. of Texas 
and Coahuila, contained within the State constitu- 
tion; when admitted into the Mexican confederation. 
If Mexico-had not considered’ Texas.and.Coahuila 
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an independent State, would she have admitted her 
into the, Union, with these open declarations that 
she was sovereign and mdependent, not only of the 
co-States of the republic, but of all foreign powers? 
We cannot suppose any government would commit 
so gross an act of folly; because, if the co-States of 
the confederacy were not distinct sovereignties, this 
recognition of their sovereignty by the general con- 
federacy was calculated not only to mystify and per- 
plex the form of government, but to plant within its 
own bosom the seeds of dissolution. We are not 
left to conjecture or reason upon this subject, how- 
ever, The fourth article of the Mexican constitu- 
tion of 1824 recognises as members of the then con- 
federacy nineteen States—separate and distinct sov- 
ereignties—each regulating its own internal con- 
cerns; while, by a few general provisions, the whole 
were united into one body politic. 

lt is therefore evident that the government of 
Mexico, in 1924, was a confederacy of separate and 
distinct sovereignties, united together by a writ- 
ten agreement, or constitution, assented to by all 

arties, and binding only because of that assent. 
This compact, written agreement, or Mexican consti- 
tution of 1824, was irrevocable; and was so declared 
by the last clause of that instrument, in these words: 
“The articles of this constitution, and the constitu- 
tional act which establishes the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the Mexican nation, its religion, form 
of government, liberty of the press, and division of 
the supreme powers of the federation, and of the 
States, can never be reformed.” 

Now, sir, as the assent of the parties, each for 
itself, to this perpetual compact, or constitution, im- 
parts vitality to the instrument, and makes it bind- 
ing upon the parties to it. Any change or altera- 
tion of said compact, against the consent of any one 
of the parties thereto, releases said party from all ob- 
ligation arising under the compact thus changed or 
altered. . 

Was this compact changed or altered? It was 
abrogated, annulled. In proof of this I appeal to 


history. 
What are the facts? After the elevation of Saata 


Anna to the presidency, the historian remarks: 


“He entered upon the duties of his new station in the 
month of May. In his inaugural address he alludes to the 
revived hopes of Mexican liberty which late events have 
excited, and makes liberal promises that no effort shall be 
wanting on his partto fulfil them. He says the object of 
his life has been to secure to Mexicans the full enjoyment 
of their rights, and to break the triple yoke of ignorance, 
tyranny, and vice; and that the exercise of power in his 
hands shall not be the instrument of vengeance and oppres- 
sion. Vain hopes and empty promises; as a few short 
months sufficed to prove. 

“Indeed, before the expiration of the month in which the 
new President was inaugurated, events occurred which 
gave rise to strong suspicions of his sincerity, and induced 
apprehensions which were but too fatally realized. Some 
disturbances took place among a body of troops in the vi- 
cinity of the capital. The President found it convenient to 
go in person to quiet them. Intelligence was soon commu- 
nicated to the city that these troops had pronounced against 
the federal constitution, arrested the President, and de- 
clared him dictator. No further notice was taken of this 
aflairby the public authorities. The officers commanding 
the troops who had thus dared to seize the person of the 
chief magistrate, and held him in prison for a few days, so 
far from being called to account for this gross outrage, were 
promoted to more important posts, and enjoyed, in a higher 
degree, the confidence of the administration. Subsequent 
events prove, beyond doubt, that this movement of the 
troops.was planned by order of the President, to try how 
far public sentiment was prepared for his designs.” 

No incident of Mexican history furnishes a better illus- 
tration of the true character of Santa Anna than this. Be- 
neath a frank, open, and sincere exterior, is concealed an 
artful, malignant, and treacherous character, at which the 
feelings of all honorable men revolt; and they avoid him 
with as much care, even under profession of favor, as they 
would the sirocco blast, filled with pestilence and death. 


The historian continues: 


“Santa Anna, having resolved to break off all connection 
with the liberal party, by whose aid he had been enabled to 
depose Bustamente, for that purpose it was necessary to re- 
peal the laws of the last Congress. ‘This he attempted at 
once, through the general council—their joint decrees, as be- 
fore remarked, having the force of law. 

“But finding this body true to their trast, the next stèp 
was to procure pronunciamentos, or the resolutions of town 
meetings, which were immediately held every where by 
his adherents. These soon flowed in upon the President 
from various quarters. ‘They denounced all the reforms of 
the last Congress, and pledged him their support at every 
hazard. This fortified, the President no longer sought to 
make terms with the present Congress, but proceeded to 
dissolve the general council by a deeree, and threatened to 
disperse them by force, if they did not voluniarily retire. 
By placing armed troops wherever it was deemed neces- 
sary, to overawe the suflrages of the people, a large ma- 
jority of members, disposed to favor the designs of the 
President, was secured inthe next Congress. Yn his mes- 
sage to this Congress, which assembled in Jannary, 1835, 
the President very plainly intimates his opinion that the 
people of Mexico are unworthy of free government; and as 
the present Congress had been chosen for no other purpose 
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than to refiect the opinions of the President, measures were 
immediately taken between them to reduce the people to 
that condition which he imagines to be better suited to their 
character. Pronunciamentos (town meetings) were again 
resorted to. These were now made to favor centralism; 
and, on the strength of the resolutions, Congress proceeded 
to abolish the constitution of 194—abolishing, atthe same 
time, all the State constitutions and State authorities.” See 
Niles’s History of Mexico, p. 204. st : 

-~ Thus ended the Mexican constitution of 1824, 
and with it the last hope of civil and religious lib- 
erty to the Mexican people. The historical account 
just given of the repeal of the Mexican constitution 
of 1824, is virtually c nfirmed by Mr. Rejon, in his 
late correspondence with Mr, Shanon. 
dated 3lst October, 1844, Mr. Rejon, in speaking of 
Texas, remarks: “They did, in effect, rise in rebel- 
ion, and then finding a pretext in the variation of the 
federal constitution,” S&c., &c.; and again he adds, 
“Maliciously denying'the right of the nation to vary 
her institutions, &c., &c. 

Now, sir, by abolishing the Mexican constitution 
of 1824, and “varying her institutions,” Mexico 
voluntarily released the co-States of the confed- 
eracy from all obligation arising under the consti- 
tution she had thus repealed; and as that constitu- 
tion was the only bond of Union between States, 
they were left in the exact position to each other 
which existed before they became members of the 
confederacy. We have already seen that said 
States were sovereign and independent, before enter- 
ing the confederacy. 

Sir, if this view be correct, the absolute sovereignty 
and independence of Texas does not admit of a 
doubt; and the world must henceforth consider Texas 
as a sovereign and independent State. But in or- 
der to place this question properly before the coun- 
try, and to satisfy our own people upon the subject, 
let us look to the character of our own confederacy, 
with the forms of which allare familiar, and of which 
the Mexican confederacy was (with slight varia- 
ti6ns) an exact model. 

The States of this confederacy are united by the 
federal constitution; to it they have assented, and 
we are bound only because of thatassent. Suppose 
a usurper, under the pretence that the people were 
incapable of self-government, (by the aid of a 
licentious soldiery, stationed at the ballot-box to 
overawe the free suffrages of the people,) should 
secure the election of a majority of this body, 
friendly to the ambitious views of said usurper; and 
suppose that this body, thus constituted, when as- 
sembled, should proceed to abolish the constitution, 
by which we are alone authorized to sit here, 
and legislate for the country: would not each 
State of the Union, by the abrogation of that 
constitution, be released from all obligation 
to the co-States of the confederacy, and would 
they not fall back upon their original sovereignty? 
Would not each State occupy the same position 
which it occupied before the confederacy was form- 
ed? No one can doubt these propositions. If true 
with regard to this confederacy, it is equally true 
with regard to the Mexican confederacy. 

But, sir, I go one step further upon this subject. 
If the confederacy of Mexico, or this confederacy, 
were governments “proper,” with absolute power, 
(as contended by Mr. Webster,) yet I maintain 
that those who rule the State are bound to respect 
the organic law—the constitution of the State; and 
if they do not, but violate the constitution, they break 
the contract between the people and their rulers, 
and absolve the former from all allegiance or obliga- 
tion to obey the latter. I am aware that some wri- 
ters upon national Jaw maintain, that if a prince is 
invested with absolute authority, no one has a right 
to curb, much less to resist his will; and that the 
State has no remedy, but must suffer and obey with 
patience. But the more approved writers upon na- 
tional law contend that— 


“Ag soon as ajprince attacks the constitution of a State, 
he breaks the contract which bound the people to him; the 
people become free by act of the sovereign, and can no 
longer view him but as a usurper, who would load them 
with oppression. This truth is acknowledged by every 
sensible writer whose penis not enslaved by fear, or render- 
ed venal by interest.”—See Vattel, b.1, ch. A. 


It is, therefore, clear and undeniable that, whether 
you regard the Mexican constitution of 1824 as 
forming a confederacy of sovereign States, with de- 
fined and limited powers, or a government “proper,” 
with absolute and undefined powers, Texas was 
made free by the voluntary act of Mexico, in abol- 
ishing the Mexican constitution of 1824. 

Let us now see whether Texas. does not come 
within the rule established by writers upon national 
law as constituting a sovereign and independent 


n a letter: 


tion. 
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State. Vallel says (b. 1. ch. 1.) “every nation that 
governs itself, under what form soever, without de- 
pendence on any forcign power, is a sovercign 
State.” Texas has governed herself for nine years 
without dependence on any foreign power, and 
ix, therefore, a government de facto and de jure, with 
all the attributes of sovereignty belonging to this or 
any other sovereign State. This point being settled, 
what rights of Mexico will be- violated by the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States? Mexico 
and Texas are equally sovereign and independent. 
The action of either. is independent of the other... If 
Mexico desired to annex herself to England or 
Spain, Texas could not plead a violation of her 
rights; nor can Mexico enter a similar plea, if 
Texas should annex herself to the United States, 
Sovereigns are equal; and that equality is absolutely 
necessary. to preserve the independence of each. It 
is therefore obvious that no legitimate right of Mexi- 
co will be violated by the annexation of Texas to 
the Union. Butitis said the assent of Mexico is 
necessary befgre we should annex Texas. That ar- 
gument is founded upon the supposed rights of Mex- 
ico involved in the issue of annexation; but, as we 
have already seen that Mexico has no interest in- 
volved in this issue, éhe argument falls to the 
grourd, and is worthy of no- further notice. Sir, 
can sovereign States confederate?’ Vattel remarks: 
“Several sovereign and independent States may 
unite themselves together by a perpetual confedera- 
cy without ceasing to be, each individually, a per- 
fect State; they will, together, constitute a federal 
republic. Their joint deliberations will not impair 
the sovereignty of each member, though they may 
in certain respects put some restraint on the exercise 
of it in virtue of voluntary engagements. A person 
does not cease to be free and independent when he 
is obliged to fulfil engagements which he has volun- 
tarily contracted.” The history of the world abound 
in examples of such confederacies. The cities of 
Greece, the united provinces of the Netherlands, 
the Hetvetic body, and our own form of govern- 
ment, may be numbered among the. most striking. 

Sir, said Mr. P., I have now established, first, that 
this government has the constitutional power to admit 
Texas as a State imo this Union; second, that we 
should violate no principle of national law by doing 
so; third, that Texas was made free by act of Mex- 
ico; fourth, that Texas is a sovereign State; fifth, 
that sovereign States may legally confederate. 

Now, I ask, where is. the violation of national 
honor should Texas be annexed to the United States? 
Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wx- 
THROP] contend that the union of the ancient cities 
of Greece, the seven united provinces of the Nether- 
lands, the Helvetic body, or of the twenty-six 
States of this Union, involved national dishonor? 
No, sir, no. If the gentleman admits the voluntary 
abandonment of Texas by Mexico, and the subse- 
quent sovereignty of that State, facts which history 
proves, and he cannot deny, then thereis no ground 
upon which to rest thecount in his manifesto of 
national dishonor, resulting from the annexation of 
the two countries. 

But itis said war with Mexico will result from 
the annexation of Texas. This may be the conse- 
quence, but it is not the necessary result, of annexa- 
This government and the government of 
Texas are both sovereign States; and no union or 
confederation between them affords just cause of 
war to any sovereign State. Mexico or England 
may declare war against us for the exercise of this 
undoubted act of sovereignty; but if they do, 
they must count the cost, and answer for the conse- 
quences. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL] has told us that there would be no war; 
and that money would secure tranquillity. Sir. I 
believe, with him, we shall have no war.; but E dis- 
sent from his mode of preserving peace. Our se- 
curity against the attacks of the world. is not in 
money, but in the firm breasts and strong arms of oar 
countrymen. Let England remember that the men 
of Chalmet are still here; and let not Mexico forget 
that the heroes of San Jacinto are still living. If Eng- 
land and Mexico could not conquer Texas and the 
United States when divided, neither can they con- 
quer us when united. We shall give no jast canse 
of war to either. Mexico or England; but if war be 
actually declared, we shall make the most of if. 
Neither the club of Hercules, nor the voice of syco- 
phancy, shall deter us from pursuing that course 
which the honor and interest of the United States 
and Texas demand. 

Why, then, shall the annexation of Texas Le re- 
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sisted? This brings me to thelest count in the gen- 


tleman’s manifesto. -ls it expedient to annex Tex- 


as to the United States, upon the terms indicated ` 


by the resolutions now under consideration? What 
are those terms? . Texas cedes to the United States 
all her “territories,.to be held by them in full prop- 
erty and sovereignty, and to be annexed to the said 
United States as one of their territories, subject. to 
the same constitutional provisions of other ter- 
ritories. This cession includes all public lots and 


Squares, vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt Jakes | 


and springs, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 


ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, 


magazines, arms, armaments and accoutrements, 
archives ‘and public documents, public funds, debts, 
taxes, and:dues unpaid,” &c. 

This, sir, is the public property ceded by Texas, 
to which must be added -her national sovereignty, 
vastly more, valuable tous than the whole of her 
property, immense asit-is. Whatis the considera- 
tion to be given by us? First, the protection and po- 
litical security which the stars and stripes will afford 
her; second, to pay her debt, not to exceed ten 
millions of dollars; that is the consideration. It is 
objected that this consideration is too great. 

Let us examine the validity of this objection. 
T take one item of the public property only—I mean 
her public domain. : By reference to a report made 
by the Commissioner General of the Land Office to 
the Texian Congress, in 1841, 1 find the unappro- 
priated lands in Texas amount to 136,111,327 acres. 
This report was submitted to Congress before the 
subject. of annexation was agitated, and at atime 
when there could be -no motive for deception; and, 
therefore, may be more fully relied on as authentic. 
Now, sir, 136,111,327 acres of land, at 73 cents per 
acre, amounts to $10,000,000—the full consideration 
to be paid for all the property of Texas, including 
her sovereignty. Is this not cheap enough? I ask 
the American people if they do not belicve that the 

ublic land in Texas is worth 73 cents per acre? 
he gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. J. R. In- 
GERSOLL] has told us that the surpassing fertility of 
Texas soil will not only depopulate the older Staces, 
by inducing emigration, but will so greatly increase 
the aggregate of tropical productions, that they 
will be valueless—not worth producing. If this 
“be true, the lands in Texas are very cheap, dirt 
cheap, at 73 cents per acre. We know that the set- 
tlement of Texas will greatly augment the amount 
of tropical productions; but in or out of the Union; 
this is to be the case; and, so far as I am concerned, 
I prefer that we, the people of the United States, 
and not England, should regulate those produc- 
tions. 

But, sir, I have another word or two to add in 
reference to the price to be paid for Texas land, if 
this proposition is adopted. Two or three days ago, 
pending the discussion upon the bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands, it was urged 
with much warmth, by those who are now opposing 
the annexation of Texas, that the refuse land of our 
own country is worth $1 25 cents per acre; and 
that the price thereof ought. not to be reduced. If 
this be so, are not the choice lands of Téxas worth 
that sum? No one will pretend that the choice lands 
of Texas are less valuable than the refuse land of 
this country; and if gentlemen really believe the re- 
fuse land of this country is worth $1 25 cents per 
acre, why do they refuse to pay 7} cents per acre 
for the choice lands of Texas? How is this appa- 
rent inconsistency to be reconciled? The truth is, 
the land in bath countries, of equal quality, is worth 
the same.. If the average value of our land is $1 25 
cents per acre,-as the law regulating the sale there- 
of supposes, the average value of the public domain 
of Texas is not less. Now, sir, taking this esti- 
mate as the basis of- my calculation, what 
amount of money will 136,111,327 acres of 
land bring, at $1 25 cents. per acre? It will 
bring $170,199,158 75 cents. For this vast 
amount of public property we are required, by the 
resolutions now urder consideration, to pay only 
$10,000,000—not 6 per cent. upon the aggregate 
amount. Do you desire a better bargain than this? 
Can you ever expect to get Texas upon better 
terms? If not, the whole objection to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, founded upon the score of paying 
her debt, is a mere humbug—a petty clap-trap, de- 
signed only to reconcile a patriotic constituency to the 
treasonable action of the representative. As amere 
question of dollars and cents, the transaction would 
be highly profitable to the United States. - 

But, sir, there are other advantages resulting from 
the annexation: of Texas, rot to be overlooked. 
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We shall acquire a country capable ‘of sustaining 
five millions of souls. What would be the proba- 
ble amount of agricultural products per head per 
annum? ‘The soil of Texas equals in fertility the 
soil of the State of Mississippi; and the 
ral products of. the former would doubtless equal 


returns of the last census, we find that. the agricul- 


head. If Texas should produce an equal amount, 
that country, when. populated, and. ju igiously cul- 
tivated, will produce in agriculture $50,000,000 per 
annum; and let it be. remembered ‘that. this enor- 
mous aggregate will: be: composed almost exclu- 
sively of sugar, cotton, rice, and other tropical 
productions; two-thirds of which will be exchanged 
for the productions, and’ nianufactures of other 
States, and consumed by the people of Texas; leav- 
ing one-third (that is, $166,666,666) to be sent 
abroad per annum, and exchanged for new values; 
which, when brought into our market, would prob- 
ably be worth $200,000,000. What an immense 
increase of ‘national wealth per annum! Is not the 
ten millions of dollars a pitiful consideration for 
such vast- advantages? ; 

Let us look at the effect of all this upon: your 
treasury. Suppose the annual.export of $166,666,- 
666 be exchanged for the productions of foreign 
countries imported into our own, and subject to a 
20 per cent. duty, (the lowest rate of duty advocated 
by any one:) what would be the amount of revenue 
placed annually into your treasury? Not less than 
633,233,333. 

Sir, if, in process of time, the annexation of 
Texas would increase your national wealth $200,- 
000,000 per annum, and add to the revenues of the 
nation $30,000,000 per annum, (to say nothing of the 
value of her publie domain, which is worth, at $1 25 
per acre, upwards of $70,000,000,) is not the objec- 
tion to annexation, founded upon the obligation to 
pay her debt, amounting to $10,000,000, the most 
penny wise and pound foolish objection ever ad- 
dressed to sensible men, or controlling the action of 
a deliberative body? ‘The American people will so 
consider it, let this committee think or act as they 
may. 

The annexation of Texas to this government 
is one of those great questions of universal interest 
which addresses itself with equal force to all sec- 
tions of the Union. To the Seuth it gives political 
security; and, although its settlement and cultivation 
must greatly increase the aggregate of tropical pro- 
ductions, no good can result to any by excluding 
her from the Union. Cotton, the great American 
staple, is now raised in such vast abundance that 
the home market is scarcely worth considering. Out 
of two and a fourth millions of bales of cotton now 
raised in the United States, only three hundred 
thousand are consumed by our domestic manufac- 
tures; the remaining two millions of bales are left 
to seek a foreign market; and cottons raised in 
Texas, whether in-or out of the Union, must come 
in competition with our own cottons in foreign coun- 
tries. By the annexation of Texas to the Union, 
therefore, the South loses nothing; but by her exclu- 
sion from it, she may be seriously injured, if not 
ruired. Suppose England to form a commercial 
treaty with Texas upon principles of reciprocal free 
_ trade, conditioned that England should discrimi- 
nate in favor of Texas cotton, by laying a duty 
of four cents per pound upon our own: what 
then would be the condition of the South? Our 
cottons would be excluded from the English mar- 
ket, and we should be confined to a contemptible 
home market, not worth considering. Annexation 
will prevent such discriminations, and leave us the 
market of the world, to be regulated only by the 
law of demand and supply. ; 

But it is said annexation will diminish the value 
of our real estate. It may, or may not, do s0; pos- 
sibly for a short period of time such will be the 
case; but it will also add to the value of our perish- 
able property, and thus we shall be more than re- 
munerated for any temporary decline in the value 
of our lands. The South may be benefited, but 
cannot be injured, by, the annexation of Texas, 
and, therefore, will not object to it. Let us now 
turn to the West. A 

Sir, no portion of this vast confederacy is more 
directly and deeply interested in the annexation of 
| Texas than the West. In this newly acquired 
| country she wiil findan ample and increasing market 
for her flour, pork, and hemp. Looking forward to.a 
period of half a century, who can estimate the de- 
| mand for those articles in that country? But we 


agricultu- . 
per head those of the latter. By reference to the ` 


tural products in -Mississippi amount to ` $100 per . 


may be told that, if the soil of Texas's go produc- 
tive as-it isrepresented to be, she will supply herself 
with those articles: . I admit the sur assing produc- 
‘tiveness ‘of her soil; and yet { deny t at-she can ever 
supply her own wants in hemp, pork, or flour. - ‘To 
prove this, let us refer’ to experimental. facts as de- 
veloped in the‘histery of the States: of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and S. Carolina. Do 
those: States, old as some of them are, supply them- 
selves with those articles? No, sir; large importa- 
tions of these very articles are annually made from 
the West, to supply the ‘demand’ fòr ‘those States. 
“Why is this the case? Because, in South Carolina, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Louisiana, the tropical 
produerion of cotton, rice, and sngär can be raised. 

hey are more profitable articles of agriculture than 


` hemp, grain, and stock; and hence interest, the pro- 


pelling spring to human action, will induce the eul- 
tivation of the more profitable crop, to the exclusion 
of the other. Texas is more thoroughly adapted to 
the production of tropical producte than either of 
the Stains to which I have adverted; and her labor 
must forever be directed to the culture of sugar, cot- 
ton, and rice. These are her great staples, the ele- 
ments of her wealth and prosperity; and must ex- 
clude the less valuable products of hemp, ‘grain, and 
stock. If this be so, from what quarter is she to 
obtain her supply of -these articles? Fror. the 
West—the West only. 
terested in the annexation of Texas as the West? 
Sir, I repeat, no part of the Union is more deeply 
interested in the accomplishment of this great- na~ 
tional measure than the hemp and provision States, 

Well, sir, 
annexation of Texas upon the interest of the manu 
facturing and navigating section of this Union. Tt 
is obvious, for reasons not necessary to enumerate, 
that Texas never can be the rival of New England 
in either of those branches of industry and enter- 
prise. She must, therefore, be her patron and cus- 
tomer in both, if annexed to the United States. We 
have already seen that Texas is capable of sustain- 
ing a population, when fully settled, of five millions 
of souls. If this population should consume, in 
goods, wares, and “notions” of New England man- 
ufacture, ten dollars per head, Texas will afford a 
home market to New England of $50,000,000 per 
annum—equaling one-half of the entire export of 
the United States at this time; and when we reflect 
that this “home market,” thus created, is to be 
secured and perpetuated by a revenue duty of not 
less than twenty per cent., it is impossible to esti- 
mate the value of this market to New England. 
But, if Texas be not annexed to the Union; that 
market; with all its accruing benefits, must be lóst to 
her. : 

The benefits resulting to the shippi Interest of 
New England are not less important. “Whe five mil- 
lions of persons which must. ultimately’. inhabit 
Texas will (if there agricultural products equal per. 
head those of Mississippi) produce not less than 
$500,000,000 per annum. ‘This vast amourt of 
products will be chiefly sugar, cotton, and rice; a 
very small amount of which car be consumed by 
the producer. T'hat being the case, this cotton, su- 
gar, und rice, must necessarily be exchanged for 
other articles of necessity, taste, and luxury, requi- 
red by the people of Texas. The value of transpor- 
tation, in the exchange of those commodities, I have 
no means of estimating; but all agree with me in the 
opinion that it must be very considerable, and vast- 
ly important to those who transport them. If Texas 
be annexed to the United States, New England 
reaps the fruits of this carrying trade abroad, as well 
as coastwise; but if not, she loses it. Will the wis- 
dom and patriotism of New England reject a meas. 
ure beneficial alike to herself and all other sections 
of the Union? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Josepa R. Jxcerso.t] has urged two reasons 
against the annexation of Texas, which I cannot 
omit to notice. First, he resuscitates the exploded 
argument that an extension of territory will result in 
a dissolution of the Union. Why this error? Be- 
cause, in my opinion, the gentleman reasons from 
falsc premises. In despotic governments, where the 
law is proclaimed in the edict of the monarch, and 
obedience is enforced by the sword, 1 admit that an 
extension of territory would weaken the govern- 
ment, because the law emanates from a despotic cen- 
tre, and radiates to the circumference.’ ‘The people 
have no hand in making, nor do they feel the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the law. Under these-cir- 
cumstances, the further you remove the victim frorn 
the power which oppreases him, the less does he fre- 


Who, then, isso much in-` 


let us now examine the effect ‘of the ` 
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spect or fear that power, and the more readily will 
he resist it; and -hence despotic governments are 
strongest and safest when confined to the smallest 
possible territory. But such is not the case in 
representative republics, as ours is. Thank 
God, in our country the people make the 
law through their representatives, and as that is the 
pase, the corresponding obligation to enforce them, 
rests upon every member of society. What limits 
can be-set to a government thus organized? If vir- 


H 


Sir, there can beño excuse for party subser- | 


N viency in this great struggle? Texas must be an- 


tue and intelligence exist with the masses, it might - 


embrace Christendom, and still not be weakened. 
The same obligation upon, the citizen to obey and 
protect the law of his own creation, would exist 
upon a circumference fifty thousand miles distant, 
that exists at the centre; and therefore the govern- 
ment cannot be weakened by extension of territory. 
Itisin the virtue, intelligence, patriotism, and vol- 
untary obedience to your law, that you must look 
for security, and the perpetuity of the government. 
This country is now too extended, the people are 
too free, too sensible, and too powerful, to be ruled 
by. force, or by fraud: coercion is out of the ques- 
tion. If this be true, every new State added to this 
Union will bea pillar of strength to the whole; and 
if there be danger to our political fabric, it will re- 
sult solely from a refusal to plant those pillars from 
weak or vicious motives, at such points, and under 
such circumstances, as wisdom and experience may 
show to be necessary. 

The gentleman secondly opposes the annexation 
of Texas, because it will “perpetuate the institution 
of slavery.” Sir, is the counterpart of this prope 
osition true? If Texas be not annexed to the United 
States, will slavery be abolished? That the gentleman, 
nd m ost of those who act with him, entertain this 
opinion, I bave no doubt; but let me tell him and 
the world, that they have never yet counted the cost 
of the abolition of slavery, or of this pretended hu- 
manity, in bewailing the supposed misery of the 
slave, That institution was one of the compromises 
of the constitution, and is protected by it. If it be 
the object of the gentleman and his friends to push 
this question to its consummation, he must first 
tear down the pillars which sustain our republican 
edifice; and if he should then escape the fate of 
Sampson in its fall, let me tell him, important as is 
the interest invested in that. political fabric, he 
will not yet have paid one fithe of the cost of his 
contemplated scheme. When necessity shall force it 
upon us, we take this matter into our own hands, 
and we shall vindicate our own rights, let it cost 
whatit may. But lament to see this great na- 
tional question settled with a sole reference to the 


question of slavery. You oppose the annexation of | 


Texas, because you believe it will perpetuate slavery; 
and that, if it be not annexed, slavery will be abol- 
ished. 

What say you, southern gentlemen, (now oppos- 
ing the annexation of Texas,) to the reason given 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania for his op- 
position? Do you concur with him? If not, by 
what reason are you moved? Will you now act 
honestly? go home. and tell your constituents that 
the annexation of Texas is resisted and defeated, 
if defeated at all, exclusively upon the ground 
that it will “perpetuate the institution of slavery?” 
Or what excuse will you give for this war upon 
southern institutions? The gentleman making it 
stands high in your party—among the most eloquent 
of your leaders—of spotless integrity, and unblem- 
ished reputation. How can you pailiate or excuse 
his course to your constituents, especially if you 
vote with him against the annexation of Texas, 
and by your combined efforts defeat the mensure? 
Heretofore, when charged with co-operating with the 
enemy of southern institutions, you have pleaded the 
senile weakness of one, the low, vulgar, and con- 
temptible insignificance of another agitator of slav- 
ery upon this floor, as an apology. You can do so 
nolonger. How, then, are you to justify your co- 
operation with them upon this occasion? Will you 
refer to the malcontents of the republican party in 
this or the other branch of Congress, and justify 
your own course, by pointing to them as an exam- 
ple? This can avail you nothing; but, on the contrary, 
will pronounce a still stronger condemnation. upon 
you. If the cords of party are too weak to hold 
together the members of the republican family, and 
a portion of the northern democracy should oppose 


Texas because it will perpetuate the southern insti- - 


tutions, should it not admonish- southern, whigs 
to spurn the trammels of party, and stand by the side 
of the friends ofannexation in protecting their homes, 
fire-sides, constituents, country? 


nexed. The people have pronounced the edict. 
The constitution authorizes it. National law does 
not prohibit it. The interests of both countries de- 
mand it; and we must perform ‘our duty. If the 
measure fail now, the people must and will reform 
their law-makers. This House will be reformed. 
The Senate must be reformed. And finally the 
great measure of the union of empires must be 
achieved. . 

The mallet fell, announcing the expiration Mr. 
P.’s allotted time. 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In the House of Representatives, January 30, 1845— 
“In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill'té provide for the establishment 
of a territorial government in Oregon. 


Mr. THOMPSON addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cnarrman: The discussion and passage of 
this bill through the House will form an era in the 
history of the legislation of this country; and I 
should have preferred that, before I had been called 
upon to express my own views, those who are in 
the opposition had given to the committee and the 
country the grounds on which they will resist this 
measure. Although this bill has been under dis- 
cussion for three days, little or no difference of opin- 
ion has been manifested. And if we all are really 
of onemind, why debate the question longer? The 
excitement which pervaded this House a few days 
since on a kindred subject, which went far beyond 
anything I had ever witnessed on any previous oc- 
casion, and which resulted so gloriously for our 
country, would naturally be followed by depression, 
and induce the minority to halt and hesitate in 
throwing themselves in opposition to this great on- 
ward movement of our country. 

This is no ordinary question of an hour. The 
consequence of our decision on this bill relates not 
to the present generation merely; it reaches to pos- 
terity, and influences the fate of unborn millions. 
It leads to the securement or the loss of an empire. 
It may seriously affect our foreign relations, and it 
does extend important rights and privileges to a very 
respectable portion of American citizens. A ques- 
tion of such magnitude, and fraught with such con- 
sequences, is not tobe lightly considered, nor passed 
with cool indifference. 

It is quite perceptible that certain gentlemen de- 
sire to get up and maintain the idea that the occupa- 
tion of Oregon isa northern question. Some north- 
ern gentlemen seem to claim the peculiar guardian- 
ship of the bill; and appeals are made to southern 
members to come forward and sustain this great 
northern measure. However much it may suit cer- 
tain gentlemen who occupy a peculiar position on 
another measure for the acquisition of territory, so to 
regard this, I deny their right to appropriate it ex- 
clusively to themselves. ‘The annexation of Texas 
and the extension of our laws over the Territory of 
Oregon, come home to the hearts of the whole 
American people, and intimately concern every in- 
dividual who loves the honor, and glory, and rower, 
and position of his country. Both are great na- 
tional questions; both equally worthy of the favor- 
able consideration of the statesman and philosopher; 
and although the measure before us may increase 
the political strength, wealth, and power of the 
North, yet, as a southern man, and devoted to her 
interests, J disdain all such reflections; E fling 
them behind me, and come up to iis support with 
all the ability 1 possess, with an earnest zeal for the 
public good, and in that spirit of devotion to the 
whole country with which [ invoked gentlemen to 
support the resolutions for annexation. I hate this 
eternal pandering to sectional prejudice—this ever- 


| lasting effort to beget alienation of feeling, and to 


engender strife where harmony and unity should 
exist. My constituents were for Texas, but they 
were for Oregon too. When they spoke out for an- 
nexation, they said occupation too. If they ex- 
pressed themselves more frequently, boldly, and 
prominently for the lost Pleiad—the lone star—it 
was simply because stronger and more vigorous re- 
sistance was made to her return to the family circle, 
and that resistance, proceeding from the absurd 
ground that she had defiled herself with the institu- 
tion of slavery, and not because they loved her 
more sincerely than the distant territory on the 
South seas. And now, while the pulse beats 


high, and the joy is deep at the assurance 
this House has given that the lost one is to be re- 
stored, our work is incomplete till we extend the 
ægis of our protection over the far-off wanderer in 
the valley of the Columbia. The people have de- 
cided both of these questions, and nought is left to 
us but.to record their verdict. If the timid should 
fear evil results, let them remember the people have 
taken the responsibility. If, in the late election, the 


- American people did not clearly and distinctly settle 


the subjects of Texas and Oregon, they decided 
nothing. These were prominent topics of discus 
sion everywhere, and at the ballot-box the sovereign 
people expressed their opinions. They are not for 
the South or the North. I donot admit that any hon- 
orable member on this floor can rightfully consider 
the occupation of Oregon in any other light than as 
an American question. And I defy gentlemen to 
point to a single instance in the past @istery of thia 
republic where the South has refused to make sac- 
rifices—ay to-pour out her blood to sustain the 
honor of the country and the rights of the American 
citizen. And I think the expression made a few 
days since by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Rarusun,] that he predicted we should hear nothing 
from Oregon till the Texas question was disposed of 
in the other wing of the Capitol, was unjust both.to 
the distinguished head of the State Department and 
the executive, and unjustifiable by any facts yet de- 
veloped to the country. Texas is one question and 
Oregon another; and the true friends of the country, 
in my estimation, will sustain both, and, if both 
cannot be obtained, will not falter in their advocacy 
of either, irrespective of all connection between 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not now called upon to de~ 
cide our right or title to the exclusive sovereignty 
over this Territory of Oregon. We all know that 
conflicting claims are set up by distinet government 
to this country, and the adjustment of these dif- 
ferences belongs to the treaty-makiug power. The 
constitution which we are bound to support, and 
the treaties made in pursuance thereof, are the st- 
preme laws of the land; and any statute passed by 
Congress conflicting with the provisions of either, is 
a nullity—a mere brutum fulmen. In allour action 
we must keep within the bounds of the power con- 
fided to us; and the true and proper inquiry now is, 
how far we can go without a violation of any of the 
stipulations of existing arrangements. 


Citizens of the United States, amounting in num- 
ber to well nigh three thousand, and increasing ata 
rapid ratio, have left the present organized hmits 
of the United States, and settled on the west side 
of the Rocky mountains, in the beautiful valley of 
the Columbia. They look back to this Capital, 
and pray the Congress of the United States to ex- 
tend to them laws for the government of their soci- 
ety, and to spread over them the standard of their 
country.. It is to be presumed thatall are willing to 
go as far as in our power lies, to meet their wishes, 
and secure to them protection. ‘This, at all events, 
is the decided feeling of the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people. We are not asked to violate treaty 
engagements. We are not expected to he guilty of 
bad faith. We are not justified by public opinion 
in going beyond the threshold ofour power. But 
we are required to exert all the power that is left us 
for the protection of the American citizen. 

The question to be determined, then, I repeat, is 
how far can we extend our jurisdiction in accord- 
ance with the meaning and spirit of existing 
stipulations? Can we erecta territorial government? 
Can we send governors and judges and sheriffs to 
our people beyond the Rocky mountains, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining good order, and enforcing right, 
and commit no breach of honor or good faith with 
Great Britain? I hold that we may; and to illus- 
trate this position is my present purpose. 

On the 20th October, 1818, Great Britain and the 
United States entered into a convention, the 3d arti- 
cle of which is as follows: 

“Ant. 3. Jt is agreed thatany country that may be claim. 
ed by cither party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its bar- 
bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of allr s with- 
in the same, be free and open for the term of ten years from 
the date of the signature of the present convention, to the 
vessels, citizens, aid subjects of the two powers. it being 
well understood, that thisagreement is not to he construed 
to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high 
contracting parties may. have to any pari of said country; nor 
shall it be taken to affect the claim of any other power or 
Stateto any part of said country: the only object of the 
high contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent . 
disputes and differences among themselves.” 


In. 1827, this agreement was indefinitely extend 
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ed, with ‘this provision for its “teYmination—that 
either party should have the privilege, - whenever it 
was deemed fit so to do, at any time after 20th Oc- 
tober, 1828, to annul and abrogate said convention 
by giving due notive of twelve months to the other 
contracting party. a : 

‘Here is ‘our bond; and on this article hang the 
whole law and the prophets; and in order to-a cor- 
rect and thorough understanding of its true intent, 
purpose and medning, it-is necessary for us to take a 
brief review of the situation of the contracting par- 
ties.in the year 1818. 

At that time the United States were in possession 
of noclaim to this northwestern territory, but in 
virtue of the discovery and exploration of our own 
enterprising navigators, Gray and Ingraham, and 
of the title we derived from the French government 
by the treaty ofcession of 1803, by which we ac- 
quired the Lodtisiana territory. 

And Iam free to admit, that our title, so far as it 
was derived from the French, did not extend beyond 
49 degrees. ; 

(Mr. Apams here interposed, and inquired of Mr. 
T. where he found any French title at all to that 
country} 

Mr, T. replied. By the treaty of. Utrecht, con- 
cluded between Great Britain and France in 1713, 
“Hludson’s Bay, and all the lands, &c. thereunto ap- 
pertaining,” were restored to Great Britain, and com- 
missioners were appointed to agree upon and-mark 
outa line between the possessions of the two govern- 
ments; who, upon examination, adopted the 49th 
degree of north latitude. By the treaty of 1763, 
concluded at Paris, between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, the French possessions on the St. Law- 
rence, and all the country laying east of the Missis- 
aippi, were ceded to Great Britain; and all the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi river, up to the 49th 
degree, was irrevocably relinquished by England to 
France, and thus the French claim toall that vast 
tract of country was good against England. 

. [Mr. ApaMs again inquired whether Mr. T. was 
to show any claim ever made by France of any 
territory whatever on the south seas.] 

Mr. T. said, I do not believe that she ever had 
claimed as against Spain. But in the old Virginia 
grant from the crown of England, its western 

oundary was extended to the south seas. So in 
the grant to the lords proprietors of North Caro- 
lina; and the same is true in the Georgia grant. Af- 
ter the acknowledgment of our independence in the 
treaty of 1783, by the effect of the treaty of 1763, 
the Mississippi river was admitted by these States, 
and by the United States, to be the limit of their 
several grants. France wag the discoverer of the 
Mississippi river; and it is a well-settled principle 
among civilized nations, that when a nation has 
discovered a new country by its coast, or by one of 
its great rivers, its boundaries are held tobe con- 
tinued from that coast or river until they reached to 
some natural object creating for them a natural ter- 
mination. The bounds of the French claim, accord- 
ing to this principle, would extend till they reached 
the ocean. And, as England had claimed to the 
south seas, and had ‘afterwards relinquished that 
claim to France, ànd as we, by the Louisiana treaty, 
became possessed of the French title, it surely was 
not for that government to dispute its rightfulness 
and validity. But again: I am somewhat surprised 
that such a question should proceed from the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts.. For, if we derived no 
claim whatever from France, what shall we say of 
the frankness and disingenuousness of our negotia- 
tors, who, acting under his direction, relied upon this 
cession of 1803, as one of the grounds of our title to 
the territory of Oregon? But I again repeat, that 
this claim, so far as it is derived from France, did not 
extend beyond 49 degrees north. ead 

(Mr. Apams again interposed, and said that the 
Florida treaty had given us the Spanish title; and 
on that our claim was founded.] 

Mr. T. responded. That was very true; but I 
am speaking of our title as it existed in 1818, when 
wehad not yet acquired the Spanish claim. The 
Florida treaty was. not concluded till 1819, near 
twelve months subsequent to the treaty of 1818. 

{Mr. Apams said that our claim previous to that 
rested on the discovery of Capt. Gray, and the resi- 
due depended entirely'on the Florida treaty.] 

Mr. T. proceeded to observe, that before we had 
obtained any title from Spain, -we had proposed to 
agree to the 49th degree of latitude. The gentleman 
said we had no claim under France, but rested till 
then: on the sole ground of discovery by Captain 
Gray... Now, if-our title rested on discovery, it must 


| 
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have extendéd beyond latitude 49; for Gréty’s dis- 
covery of the mouth of the river-entitled us to the 
whole territory watered by it; and_its tributary 
streams and the head waters of the. Columbia river 
rise north of 49 degrees. I insist upon it, then, that 
in the year 1818, our claim, independent of our title . 
by discovery, was a good and valid’ one as against 

ngland. InSeptember, 1788, Gray from Boston, 
entered the portat Nootka sound, and in 1792 he 
discovered and: exploréd to some considerable dis- 
tance the river which still bears the name of his 
noble vessel, the Columbia.- In 1803, Congress au- 
thorized the expedition which. was undertaken and 
performed by Lewis and Clark, who explored the 
Columbia river from its sources to its entrance into 
the sea. In 1811, John Jacob Astor, of New York, 
established a factory near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, anda fort was erected there by our citizens, 
called Astoria. In 1813, during the last war, this 
place fell into the hands of the British. In pursu- 
ance of the first article of the treaty of Ghent, in 
which it was stipulated that “all territory, places, 
and possessions whatsoever, taken by either party 
frorn the other during the war,” was to be delivered 
up; Astoria was restored to the United States on 
6th October, 1818; and at that time, “Lord Castle- 
reagh admitted in the most ample extent our right 
to be reinstated, and to be the party in possession, 
while treating of the title.” 

From this condensed recapitulation of the facts, 
wé can easily comprehend the relative positiortof 
parties when the extraordinary convention of 1818, 
agreeing to a joint occupancy, was entered into by 
the high contracting parties. By the French cession 
of 1803, we had acquired the irrevocable relinquish- 
ment of England to all her claims to territory west 
of the} Mississippi river. By our discovery and 
settlements at the mouth of the Columbia, that gov- 
ernment did not gainsay, but on the contrary, in the 
most ample extent, acknowledged, not only our pos- 
session, but our right of possession. This was the con- 
dition of our relations, when our ministers pro- 
posed the 49th degree of north latitude as our north- 
ern boundary line. This proposition was rejected, 
and then withdrawn. 

But when we take a retrospective view of the 
settlements of the great valley of the Mississippi as 
they then stood, we ought not to be surprised at the 
stipulations finally agreed upon. Louisiana had but 
one representative, Mississippi had just been ad- 
mitted into the Union and had but one representative, 
Tennessee three, Ohio two, Indiana one, Kentucky 
eight, and all the country west of the great father 
of waters, with few exceptions, was one vast unbro- 
The application of steam as the 
propelling power of boats was almost unwholly un- 
known, and it required six months to make a trip 
from the up-country to the city of New Orleans. 
Settlements in Oregon seemed to be an impossibility; 
and the only interest our people could be supposed 
to have in this far-distant territory, could be one of 
which we might, at some future day, then very re- 
mote, avail ourselves. Our possession being ac- 
knowledged, our title not being inapaired, our com- 
mercial advantages secured, this government was 
content with allowing the same commercial facilities 
to the subjects of Great Britain. This was evident- 
ly the meaning and purpose of the treaty of 1818, 
and nothing more. 

By the treaty of 1819 with Spain, known as the 
Florida treaty, we-acquired the title of that govern- 
ment to the northwestern territory north of 42 de- 
grees of north latitude; and as early as 1790, Count. 
de Fernan Nunez, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
made this statement to the Secretary of the Foreign 
Department of France: 

“That by the treaties, demarkationa, takings of posses- 
sion, and the most decided acts of sovereignty exercised ky 
the Spaniards on these stations, from the reign of Charles If, 
and authorized by that monarch in 1692 weit L bien 
all the coast tothe nerth of the western America, on the 
side of the South sea, as far as beyond what is called Prince 
William’s sound, which is in the 6lst degree, is acknowl- 
edged to belong exclusively to Spain.” 

Now, whatever pretensions to title to Oregon may 
have been set up by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in 1818, it by no means follows that Spain did not, 
at that time, possess a title paramount to either or 
both. But in 1819, the Spanish right and claim 
of exclusive sovereignty were transferred to this 
government. In 1818, we had agreed to a 
joint occupancy; in 1819, we acquired from a third 
party a title to exclusive sovereignty, and conse- 
quently a right to exclusive possession, unless that 
possession at the time had upon itsome mcum- 
brance. After that date, our first conflict was with 


the Russian government; and in: April, 1894, ina 
convention between the United States and Russia, 
signed at St. Petersburg, it was agreed that no set- 
tlement should be made in the Northwest Territory, 
by citizens of the United States, north of 54 degrees 
and 40 minutes of north latitude; and no establish- 
merit was to be made by subjects of Russia, orb 

her authority, south’ of the same” parallel. This 
was our position when we -entered upon the nego- 
tiation of 1826 with. Great Britain. ‘We claimed 
the country between the parallels of 42:dégrees and 


54 degrees and 40 minutes north latitude, by dis- 


covery and occupancy, in deference to which Eng- 
land had acknowledged the United: States to be in 
possession; by the French cession of 1803, which 
embraced, by the express acknowledgment of ‘the 
same government, all the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and south of the 49th degree of lati- 
tude; by the Spanish cession of 1819, which gave 
us the undoubted right of the first discoverers. and 
first occupiers of this beautiful country. With all 
these muniments of title and right, I am astonished 
(as far as any arrogance, presumption, and pertina- 
city in the English diplomacy can astonish me) at 
the persistance of that government in rejecting ‘our 
proposition, then again renewed, of the 49th parallel 
as the northern boundary of our territory. And 
when such an unreasonable and presuming. spirit 
was evinced, I am still. more astonished at the tame- 
ness of the administration of 1827 in’ submitting to 
a concession for the indefinite continuance of the 
oo occupancy agreed upon in 1818. But itis use- 
ess to deprecate that submission: the deed was 
done. And it may be useful, for a ‘proper under- 
standing of our present position, to examine the 
grounds assumed by England for claiming ‘of our 
government this concession of privilege. > < > 

In the documents accompanying President Ad- 
ams’s message to Congress of December 12, 1827, 
we`find the argument of Messrs. Huskisson and 
Addington on this subject, ın which the claims of 
both parties are definitively stated, and the grounds où 
whicli they are based ably considered. They say: 

“Overa large portion of that territory, namely from the 
42d degree tothe 49th degree of north Tatitude, the United 
States claim full and exclusive sovereignty.” - 

“Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any 
portion of that territory. Wer present claim, notin respect 
to any part, but to the whole, is: limited to a right of joint 
occupancy, in common with other States, leaving the right 
of exclusive dominion in abeyance.” 

This was written after our minister (Mr. Galla- 
tin) had signified his willingness to be content with 
the 49th parallel of latitude. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I deny that the right of sovereignty can be “in 
abeyance.” It must exist somewhere. It is either 
in the United States or in Great Britain, or in’ both 
conjointly; but it must exist, and it must be vested 
in some one. We may be joint occupants; we 
may restrict ourselves- in the exercise of our rights; 
but as long as there is a party in existence in 
which title can vest, it lives and is vested. Then, l 
assume; thatas Great Britain did not claim any 
right of exclusive sovereignty, and as the United 
States did, as between the two contesting parties 
the sovereignty was inthe United States. Eng- 
land at that time, and 1 believe up to this day, con- 
cedes the actual possession of the country to this 
government. ‘This being our position, what fur- 
ther does Great Britain claim. In this same state- 
ment of Messrs. Huskisson and Addington, we find 
it stated thus: À: 

“Such being the result ofthe recent negotiation, it only 
remains for Great Britain to maintain and uphold the gali- 
fied rights which she now possesses over the whole of the 
territory in question. These rights are recorded and de- 
fined inthe convention of Nootka, -They embrace the right 
to navigate the waters of those countries; the right to settle 
in and over any part of them; and the right freely to trade 
with the inhabitants and occupiers of the same.” 

Thus it appears that England has abandoned all 
claim to this territory, derived from discovery and 
occupation, and fallen back upon the privileges 
which she acquired, under a treaty extorted from 
poor enfeebled Spain, in the year 1790, by what 
Lord Porchester called “unprovoked bullying,” and 
founded, not in right but in power.” 

The facts which gave rise to this Nootka. treaty 
between Great Britain and Spain are as follows: 
Don Esteban Martinez, a Spanish navigator, in 1789 
was ordered by the Viceroy of Mexico to take pos- 
session of Nootka sound. He did so; and while 
there seized an English vessel which came into that 
port. The information of this seizure was first:com- 
municated to the court at London -by. the Spanish 
minister, who avowed a willingness’ on “the part of 
his government to. make just and proper reparation: ` 
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Mr. Pitt—the prime minister at that time—worked 
himself up into a furious passion at the insult offer- 
ed the English flag; rejected, with haughty disdain, 
the friendly tender of Spain; and called on Parlia- 
ment for the supplies necessary to avenge the 
wounded honor of the government. Parliament was 
not to be outstripped in zeal for war and blood in a 
crusade for honor, and voted the extraordinary sup- 
ply of a million sterling, and Pitt prepared for the 
“clash of resounding arms.” Spain was unprepared 
for war; and in this position of the parties the trea- 
ty of Nootka was made, with presumptuous de- 
mands on one side, and faltering concessions on the 
other. To illustrate the character of this negotia- 
tion, I will refer to one provision alone. The first 
article of the treaty of Nootka provides for the resti- 
tution of the buildings and tracts of land of which 
the subjects of Great Britain were dispossessed by 
a Spanish officer on the northwest coast of North 
America. Now Gray and Ingraham, our own disə 
coverers, were called upon by the Spanish govern- 
ment to testify as to the facts pertaining to the sei- 
zure of the vessel, and the aggression upon the Eng- 
lish by Martinez. They say: 

“We observe your wish to be acquainted with what 
house or establishment Mr. Mears had at the time the Span- 
jards arrived here. We answer ina word—none. *  ° * 
As to the land Mr. Mears said he purchased of Maquinna, or 
any other chief, we cannot say further than we never heard 
ofany. -* % * Besides this, we have asked Maquinna 
and other chiefs, since our late arrival, if Captain Mears 


ever purchased any land in Nootka sound. They answered 
no.” 


I introduce this to exhibit the bold and unprinci- 
pled. tone and nature of English diplomacy. By 
this treaty, British subjects acquired the right of free 
access, and of carrying on their trade without mo- 
lestation in any settlements to be made by either 
party—to fish, to land on the coasts and islands sit- 
uated in the northwest territory, “for the purposes 
of their fishery, and of erecting thereon huts and 
other temporary buildings serving only for those 
purposes: When this treaty was attacked in Par- 
iament on a vote of thanks to the King for his suc- 
cess in this negotiation, Mr. Pitt, the organ of the 
government, maintained “that though what this 
country had gained consisted not of new rights, it cer- 
tainly did of new advantages.” 

This is the treaty on which England now relies to 
sustain her claims to Oregon. This is the basis on 
which all her superstructure rests. Remove or de- 
stroy this, and the whole fabric falls and leaves that 

_trading and bargaining government without even a 
pretext or shadow of right, and puts her in her own 
proper attitude of that hard master ‘who reaped 
where he had not sown, and gathered where he had 
not strewn,” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a principle of interna- 
tional law, universally observed and enforced among 
civilized nations, thatall treaties are ended by a war 
between the parties. And after.the return of peace 
they must be formally apd distinctly renewed, or 
they are forever null and void. ‘To this rule, at all 
events, England can never object; to its observance 
she can never refuse assent. When the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] in 1815, at 
Ghent, insisted that this rule did not apply to the 
privileges our citizens derived from the treaty of 
1783, to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and to 
land on the British American coasts for the same 
purpose, and which were suspended by the war of 
1812, Lerd Bathhurst replied: “She (England) 
knows of no exception to the rule that all treaties 
ave put an end to by a subsequent war between the 
same parties.” 

In-the year 1796, hostilities began between Spain 
and Great Britain, by a declaration made by Spain, 
and continued ull the year 1814, when the treaty of 
Madrid was. agreed upon and signed; in which the 
treaties of commerce which subsisted between the 
two nations in the year 1796 were revived, ratified, 
and confirmed. And as the treaty of Nootka was 
not distinctly alluded to and revived, unless it is to 
be considered in the light of a treaty of commerce, 
it is now abrogated and annulled. And if the treaty 
of Nootka wasa “teaty of commerce,” and rc- 
vived under that generic term, England can claim 
under it only commercial “advantages;” and under 
those privileges it is worse than arrogant presump- 
tion fer her to claim any right or title to the country 
west of the Rocky mauntains. 

Mr. Chairman, T have ondeavored, in as concise 
a manner as possible, to explain the present relative 

asition of the parties to this Oregon territory. Is 
it, then, in violation of the-true spirit and meaning 
of the third article of the treaty of 1818 to pass the 


bill upon your table? It behooves us to‘be so care- 
ful of our honor as never to infringe right. The 
bill provides for the organization of a territorial gov- 
ernment throughout the whole extent of Oregon 
lying between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific 
ocean, and the parallels of 42:and 54 deg. and 40 min. 
of north latitude. It provides for the appoint- 


sary to a well-regulated community. -It enacts 
laws, establishes military posts, and organizes a 
militia necessary for the protection and well-being 
of the citizen and the government. At the first 
| blush, this would have the appearance of an exer- 
| cise of exclusive sovereignty and exclusive posses- 
sion over this territory, which would operate to the 
prejudice of the nahia of British subjects. But 
; such a construction would obviously be at variance 
with the intention of the legislature. Our laws are 
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| made for our own people, and our own people only: 
| British subjects can enjoy their commercial privi- 
! leges, have free ingress and egress, carry on trade 
i with their own-people and the Indians without mo- 
| lestation, in perfect consistence with the jurisdiction 
; herein extended over the country. 
' In 1815, the British negotiators were very anxious 
| to obtain the free navigation of the Mississippi river. 
: Suppose it had been granted: would the United 
| States,. from being debarred from extending the 
laws of this government over its own citizens In all 
the country which lies upon its waters? No one fora 
; moment could have tolerated such an absurdity. 

The English vessels would have been permitted to 
| pass; but our law and our flag would have covered 
; and protected our own people. It has been a case 
' of frequent occurrence for the United States to or- 
: ganize territories, while various Indian tribes were 
acknowledged to be in possession of a very large 
i portion of the country, and lived and were governed 
| by their own rules and customs, without any refer- 
; ence to our laws; yet the citizen of the United States 
' all the time, in the same territory, was amenable to 
| our laws. In addition to this, how has England in- 
! terpreted her own rights in this matter. I hold in 
i my hand an act of Parliament, passed 2d July, 1821, 
; entitled “An act for regulating the fur trade, and es- 
| tablishing a criminal and civil jurisdiction within cer- 
| tain parts of North America,” By this enactment, 
: courts are established, suits can be instituted, erim- 
| inals can be arrested, and process can issue and be 
served, “within the said Indian territories and other 
parts of America not within the limits of either of 
the provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, o7 of any 
civil government of the United States.” By this, it 
would appear those English courts have jurisdiction 
over all that vast territory which lies west of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and lowa, being “within no civil 
government of the United States.” 

{Mr. Vinton of Ohio said, what does 1t say about 
lands? ] 

Mr. T. continued. Lam glad the gentleman has 
reminded me of that. It enacts that “all suits and 
actions relating to lands, or to any claim in respect 
toland, not being within the province of Upper 
Canada, shall be decided according to the laws of 


^ that part of the United Kingdom called England.” 


This evidently extends all the principles of the com- 
i. mon law in regard to land to this very country now 
| claimed by the United States. The only clause ex- 
: cepting the citizens of the United States from the 
the operation of this law, so far as lcan ascertain, is 
i found in the fourth section—viz: “that nothing in this 
: act contained shall be deemed or construed to au- 
; ethorize any body corporate, &c., to claim or exer- 
| ciseany such exclusive trade within the limits speci- 
; fied in said article (referring to the convention of 
1818) to the prejudice or exclusion of any citizen 
of the United States of America who may be en- 
gaged in said trade.” 

Flere is a practical interpretation of the provisions 
of this treaty given to it by one of the contracting 
parties. Under this-law our citizens may be arrest- 
ed for imputed offences, and carried more thana 
thousand miles to stand a vexatious trial before a 
hostile court anda foreign jury. A troublesome 
trader may be forced to desist froma lawful traffic 
by threats and menaces of an unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous company, backed by the posse of the 
country and the power of the courts. For nearly a 
quarter of a century we have submitted to this ‘in- 
terpretation of the treaty, and this exercise of juris- 
diction, without a protest—without a murmur. 


i 
i 
i 
i] 
| 
i 
i 


This government, therefore, has acquiesced in this 
construction of that convention. But to remove all 
difficulty with gentlemen on this subject, T hope the 
friends of this bill will consent to the insertion of 


ment of a governor, judge, and all the officers neces- | 


a proviso securing to British subjects in the Oregon 
Territory all the rights and privileges which they 
may claim by virtue of existing stipulations. And 
for the purpose of being clearly right, I would con- 
sent to a further proviso that, in the event a British 


subject was arrested on a charge of any crime or 


felony, he should be-delivered up to the British au- 
thorities, to be tried by a British court and jury. 
The bill only promises that provision shall hereafter 
be made for grants of land to such citizens as be- 
come actual settlers in Oregon; and I would consent 
that a still further proviso be inserted, restrict- 
ing the location of such settlement-rights to such 
lands as may be ultimate] 7 exclusively vested in the 
United States. The bill, thus cautiously guarded, 
would leave no just ground of complaint, either at 
hottie or abroad. On the contrary, it seems to mé 
difficult for patriotic minds to differ as to the line of 
duty for this Congress to pursue. When, the 
American citizen leaves his own country and bë- 
comes a stranger ina strangé land, he presseš for- 


-ward, fearing no evil, because he. knows that 


an insult or injury. done or offered to. him 
is an indignity to his’ government, and that 
her protecting shield will ‘ward off danger, and 
her strong arm will avenge his wrongs. Destroy 
this faith, this confidence in the citizen in the pro- 
tecting care and consideration of his government, 
and you strike from his bosom all love of country, 
all national pride; you beget in him a feeling of un- 
willingness to make sacrifices to promote her inter. 
est, and he becomes a coward and a cringing knave 
On this principle of determined guardianship, our 
flag flies at the mast-head of our vessels in the re- 
motest seas of the earth; and our seamen are safe in 
person and property. They point to the stars and 
stripes as the emblem of their country’s power and 
greatness, and their hearts swell with emotions of 
patriotic pride and devotion. No one would impair 
the force of so noble an impulse, and, least of all, 
a member of an American Congress. Then you 
must pass this bill; enact. laws for the government 
of our people in Oregon; check, restrain, and pun~ 
ish vice, immorality, and crime; sustain virtue, and 
strengthen the industrious and the good. If this 
can be done, and the rights of no other people are 
violated, will any man object?’ Can’ party feeling 
prevent unanimity in our action? This yet remains 
to be seen, : 
But it is said that we are dealing with a proud and 
ei nation, and a conflict of jurisdiction will 
ead to embittered feeling, and, as a consequence, 
war will become inevitable. This cry has been 
so often raised, that it has lost its force and ter- 
ror.. War is never desirable; it is always to be stu- 
diously eschewed; and of all the representatives 
upon this floor, my constituents have the largest 
and deepest interest in the preservation of peace. 
Our only great interest isan exporting interest; our 
productions are grown with a view to a fureign mar- 
ket; all our prosperity and wealth depend upon the 
supply we give to their demand for our staple. 
War closes their markets, and dries up the sources 
of our wealth. If possible, we say, let this cup pass. 
But if war, and its long train of horrid attendants, re- 
sult from the assertion of rigt, and the extension of 
protection to American citizens, we say, let it come. 
He who quails is a dastard. He who gives back, is 
unworthy of his birth-rizght. He who loves his prop- 
erty or his life more than the honor of his country, is 
a traitor. ‘Nations are like individuals: the man of 
pride and honorable bearing lives not amidst con- 
stant alarmsof personal dangers. Disdaining to do 
wrong, or to commit an unjust act, he never falters 
or hesitates in the assertion of right, in the perform- 
anee of duty; and self-sustained by an uncorrupted 


j heart and untainted life, he stands up asa lord of 


creation, an honor of his species, while the workers 
of injustice and the victims of corruption fly from 
before him. By such principles, firmly maintained, 
and uniformly acted out, a nation will become 
honored and respected by the governments of the 
world, and beloved and cherished by its people. A 
few days ago,ona kindred subject, it was remarked by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. INGER- 
SOLL,] that annexation and hostilities with Mexico 
were synonymous terms; and, as a consequence, 
blood and destruction and the horrid scenes of war 
would become familliar to our éars. I believed 
then, and [think now, that this is all poetry—mere 
fiction, intended to drive the timid from the support 
of this great question, which, on the historic page, 
will mark the era in which we live. Mexico never 

laced herself on the platform of justice and right in 
ker invasion of Texas. An unprincipled usurpes 
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had revolutionized: his.government, overthrown her 
constitution, and ` concentrated all power in -his 
hands. To stbmit-te his authority was base degen- 


eracy; and to protest, to. resist, to take up arms, and ` 


appeal to. the God of battles, sooner than submit, 
was thé'duty of every patriot and lover of liberty. 
The brave exians did this; and in so doing, right 
and- honor and justice were on’ their side. At the 
battle of San Jacinto, when both: armies stood in 
opposing ranks in martial array, on one side .was 
right, andon the other was wrong; and in the con- 
templation o the result, „every ‘upright and 
well-balanced miad finds cause. for exultation. 
Liberty, religious toleration, equal rights, and 
free ‘institutions triumphed over oppression, 
bigotry, despotism, and cruelty. From that day 
Texas has been free, sovereign, and independent, 
and her right and her capacity to maintain herself 
in the interesting attitude she has assumed, have 
long since been acknowledged by the principal civil- 
ized nations of the earth. Now, if the incorpora- 
tion of that country with ours, drawn together by 
mutuality of interests, sympathies, and endear- 
ments, shall be resisted by Mexico, and an appeal is 
made to arms, the last resort of nations, so let it be; 
Mexico will be in the wrong, and Heaven will chas- 
tise and rebuke her impudence and her wickedness. 
In the passage of this bill, Great Britain may take 
exceptions to our legislation. She may make itan 
occasion of quarrel. Her .never-ceasing jealousy 
and envy at our rapid strides to. wealth, greatness, 
and power, may prompt her to pick a difficulty with 
us—to run after a pretext for a collision. ff this be 
true, we should by no means stand out of the way. 
The sooner she is satisfied, the better for us. I have 
always admired that sentiment of the vencrable 
Jackson, in his first inaugural address—when his po- 
litieal adversaries had filled the air with predictions, 
that, if elected President, he would be certain to in- 
volve the country In war—that his foreign policy 
would be based on the single principle “to ask noth- 
ing but what was right, and submit to nothing that 
was wrong.” Jam slow to believe that any nation, 
at this age, will voluntarily place herself in the 
wrong, and in that attitude throw down the glove of 
defiance. Butif, in this case, by our assertion of 
rights unquestionably appertaining to us, by our 
extension to American citizens that protection 
which is their birth-right, without any infraction of 
the privileges of others, hostilities ensue, and the 
huge engines of death and destruction are brought 
out to do their awful work, for one, I am prepared; 
my constituents stand ready with a firmness of 
nerve and a gallantry and cheerfulness of | spirit 
which cannot be surpassed, to meet the shock and 
drive from the field the workers of iniquity. If 
such be thé issue, let it come; meager though our 
preparations may be, small our navy, and our sol- 
diers fow, yet we must and will triumph; for the 
God of truth will be with us. 


“What stronger breast-plate than a heat untainted? 
Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


But gentlémen say, let us insert in this bill a re- 
quest to the President of the United to give to Eng- 
land the notice according to the stipulations of 1827, 
that after twelve months, our convention of joint 
occupancy is annulled and abrogated. To the in- 
gertion of this notiee in this bill I object, because it 
is incongruous with-it. The act authorizing a ter- 
ritory is demanded by the present wants of our peo- 
ple, and it can be passed in. perfect consonance with 
existing conventions between the United States and 
Great Britain. No one has yet, nor at any time 
will there be found any honorable member on this 
floor who will dispute that proposition. Our request 
of the President to give the notice is a rhere expres- 
sion of opinion of the propriety of an act which de- 
pends upon his discretion to do. The notice is an 
executive act, and this House is not the constitu- 
al adviser of the executive; and the existing relations 
between the President of the United States and the 
majority of this branch of Congress, will not justi- 
fy usin obtruding our advice upon him uninyited 
and unbidden. But should a majority consider it 
advisable to request the President to give this notice, 
propriety arid a fitness of. things seem to demand 
their separation. 

I object to the clause requiring notice, because -it 
implies a want of confidence on the part of the legis- 
laturein their power at present to pass the bill. 
We now hold the country of Oregon in joint occu- 
pancy with Great Britain, We propose to extend 
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our own laws over our. own citizens without re- 
stricting British subjects in any rights they may 
possess. But simultaneous with -the exten- 
sion of our laws, which are intended for the 
benefit of our- people, ‘and in the same bill, and 
that, too, while negotiations are pending and unde- 
termined, we say, in effect, we claim the exclusive 
sovereignty over the territory reaching as far north 
as 54 degrees and 40 minutes north latitude, and af- 
ter twelve months we- intend to exert an exclusive 
jurisdiction. This bears the semblance of gascon- 
ade, and, if adopted, I fear will put an end to nego- 
tiation. This is not the proper spirit to be man- 
ifested, and ic is wholly unbecoming the dignity of 
this body. If this ground is broadly assumed, we 
must prepare to maintain it, even at the point of 
bayonet, or lose our own self-respect. And prepa- 
rations to inforce our laws to the entire exclusion of 
any rights claimed by British subjects, necessarily 
gives an excuse to the opposing party to make 
preparations to resist their enforcement. Pass this 

ill with a notice inserted, and negotiation must 


cease, because we decide the whole case by our le- - 


gislation. We take possession row, and say in 
twelve months we intend to unfurl our glorious 
standard over every foot of.Jand in dispute; and by 
virtue of right, and the strength of our own good 
arm, we will expel the English flag from the coun- 
try.. This appears to me rashness, inconsiderate 
and. hot-headed rashness; justified only on the 
ground that we desire a pass at arms with our old 
enemy. I know this is not the purpose of those who 
advocate this amendment, but I believe this will be 
the interpretation which will be given to the passage 
of the act thus amended; and such a construc- 
tion will be plausible. 


I object to this amendment, because this House 
has called for the correspondence which we all 
know has taken place between our Secretary of 
State and the British minister, and that correspond- 
ence has not yet been communicated ta us. When 
it comes, if it appear that England is invading the 
setttement of this Oregon controversy, if she dc- 
lays determination for frivolous causes, I shall cheer- 
fully vote it as my opinion that it is the duty of the 
President to give the notice which determines the 
joint occupancy. But. till then, for my own part, I 

ope this question will not be pressed. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
has said rightly that the time has come when this 
vexatious controversy must be brought to an end. 
Since 1818, an empire,has sprung up in the valley of 
the Mississippi. At that time, all that beautiful and 
prolific region mustered from all the States but six- 
teen representatives; now we have eighty-five mem- 
bers, each representing a constituency nearly twice 
as large as the number then required to return a 
member. Then we had not a single steamboat 
navigating the Mississippi waters; now those float- 
ing palaces number between six hundred and seven 
hundred. Then the commerce which was carried 
on in that country was but inconsiderable; now, in 
addition to the many millions which pertain to the 
internal trade, more than two-thirds of the foreign 
exports of this great republic are grown and carried 
out from that productive region. The enterprise of 
our people has pushed forward our settlements to 
the foot of the Rocky mountains. Texas is des- 
tined to be ours. Providence shaped it for us, and 
the people of both countries have so willed it. 
Oregon is ours now; and, by prudence and firmness, 
it will soon be open to American citizens alone. 
England must see that ours is to be the ruling power 
on this continent; and, by disputing dominion with 
us in North America, she but weakens her power 
in the Old World. If she attempt to environ us 
on this continent, and thus check our onward 
march, she will endanger her vast dominions 
throughout the earth. Institutions like ours, with 
their general and local legislatures, and capable of 
indefinite extension, must prevail over the rotten, 
unequal, and oppressive systems of England, should 
folly rule the hour, and the deadly conflict come. 
But with wisdom, moderation, and justice, on both 
sides, as we now are, we must still-further become 
the greatest, most powerful, and wealthiest nations 
I hope, then, we shall pass this bill, 
and assert our rights; but at the same time let us do 
it in such a manner as to preserve the good under- 
standing between both nations. But if war must 
come, let us be careful: to preserve the vantage 
ground, as we now have it;.and thus secure to our 
government the enlightened sympathies and kind 
wishes of mankind. < 


- Hu of Reps. 
“SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
f ` OF OHIO. Wey gery 
In the House of Representatives, January 29, 1845— 
On the bill to establish a territorial government in 
Oregon. i E 
-The House having resolved itself intoa Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and ta- 
keri up the above bill Bg 
Mr. DUNCAN addressed the committee as fol: 
lows: ` ne 
Mr. Crammaw: There ig no iiational ambition 


‘greater than the ambition. of acquiring territory. 


There is no national measure which so universally 
meets with the public approbation in all govern- 
ments, at all times, as the acquisition of territory. 
There is no policy which so much aggrandizes a 
nation as the acquisition of territory, whether. it be 
acquired by conquest, by purchase, or by cession; nor 
is there any policy under a good and a well-directed 
government, which secures so much happiness, pros- 
perity, dnd independence to tlie people. The truth 
of all this is to be-found in the history of thé civil: 
ized and uncivilized world. The importance of the ac- 


|) quisition of territory, both in'a national and individual 


sense, is increased ten-fold when applied to 4 repub- 
lican government, or à government of free institu-. 
tions and equal rights, coupled with the fact thät 
whatever acquisition of teiritory is made, becomes 
the property of the people, and opens the way 
for the spread of free institutions and personal lib- 
erty. 

Every citizen of a free government looks upon 
every acre of additional territory as. an acquisitiol 
to his present forttine, and as a future inheritance to 
his posterity, as well ag an additional gliaranty io 
the duration of the free. principles of his government. 
With these principles, to which I will have again 
to refer, Iwill proceed to.consider the bill before 
us. This bill provides for creating a government in 
the Territory of Oregon. : j 

For the iniformatión of those who may'read me, 
(who may not have better opportunities,) I will 
give briefly the geography and the history of Ore- 
gon; and first, of the : 

Grocraruy.—Oregon is situated on the Pacific 
ocean, between the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’ 
of north latitude, bounded on thé. west by the 
Pacific ocean, and on the east by the Rocky moun- 
tains. It is drained by the river Columbia and ‘its 
tributary streams. The eastern portion. of Oregon 
is both hilly and. mountainous. There are three 
ranges of mountains, the Cascade, the Blue Ridge, 
and the Rocky, running parallel with the coast of: 
the Pacific, gradually increasing in height /as they 
recede from the ocean.. A great portion of the soil 
between the first range of mountains ‘and the coast 
ig said to be of superior quality, and friendly to the. 
production of most of our North American grains, 
plants, and fruits. Most of those who have visited 
the Oregon territory, unite in representing it as pos- 
sessing many superior advantages in point of agri- 
culture, trade, and commerce. Ihave room for but 
a small portion of the evidence in support of 
these advantages; but I cannot forbear intro- 
ducing the evidence of Lieutenant Wilkes of 
the United States navy, a gentleman of command- 
ing character for truth and veracity, as well as an ex- 
perienced judge of that to which he bears evidence. 
Lieutenant Wilkes speaks from personal observa- 
tion. Ihave room for but a short extract of his 
description, which he made, I say, from actual ob- 
servation, while in the employ of the government. 
He says: ; 

“Few portions of the world, in my opinion, are to be 
found so rich in soil, so deversified in surface, or so capable 
of being rendered the happy abode of an industrious and 
civilized community. For beauty of scenery and salu- 
brity of climate, if is not surpassed. it is peculiarly 
adapted for an aggricultural and pastoral people, and no 
portion of the world beyond the tropics can be found that will 
yield so readily, with moderate labor, to the wants of man. 
‘All the productions of the States, except Indian corn, grow 
luxuriantly,and produce abundantly. The experiment ofrais- 
ing maize by help of irrigation had not been sufficient to de- 
termine its productiveness. Oranges, lemons, citrons, pome- 
granates, and vegetables common to the warm climates, can 
be cultivated here. ‘The trial has been already made, and - 
found to be successful. The cotton plant is said to flourish 
well. The raising of cattle and sheep must become an ex: 
tensive and profitable business, s no labor is required to 
store their food, or to furnish stables in winter.” 

Of the resources in trade, he says: 


“The indigenous products of Oregon are immense. They. 


. will for a long time afford the means of an extensive and 


profitable trade with the islands and coasts of the Pacific. 
‘Timber of all essential kinds, except walnut; and.of the first. © 
quality, is abundant, and can be easily obtained and pre 
pared for market. : ` 
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“It grows in great profusion along the banks of boatable 
rivers, into which fall smaller and more rapid streams, 
which afford un endless number of most excellent mill- 
seats. Lumber will, for ages to come, furnish a leading ar- 
ticle of export. It can be prepared at a small expense, and 
forwarded with a little delay. The demand is great, and 
must continue to increase as the population increases along 
the coast and on the Pacific islands. The prices are high, 
and will not he very likely to be much diminished.” 

But, sir, I have neither time nor space for either 
geographical or statistical details. IfI had, I might 
adorn my speech with a description of the best sal- 
mon fishing in the world; with a climate as mild as 
Italy; with plains always green and always growing; 
with hills fertile and mantled with the most valuable 
timber, and with lofty mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, and pregnant with minerals, as well as 

- a country teeming with wild game and animals val- 
uable for their fur. Oregon is upwards of eight hun- 
dred miles long from south to north, and upwards 
of six hundred miles wide from east to west, or 
from the summit of the Rocky mountains to the 
shore of the Pacific; and contains an area of up- 
wards of five hundred thousand square miles; and if 
the proportion of tillable and pasture lands is what 
itis represented to be, it is capable of maintaining a 
population of twenty millions. 

Histrory.—lIt is through and by the history of 
Oregon that we are to trace our title to that territory; 
and, before commencing the history, permit me to 
refer to some principles of national law which all 
civilized nations recognise, and have adopted as the 
rules by which territory is secured and held, and by 
which the peace and tranquillity, as well as the 
rights, of nations are maintained. 


“All mankind have an equal right to things that have not 
failen into the hands of any one; and these things belong to 
the person who first takes possession of them. When, there- 
fore, a nation finds a country uninhabited and without an 
owner, it may lawfully take possession of it; and after it has 
suiliciently made known its intention or will in this respect, 
it cannot be deprived of itby another nation. Thus naviga- 
tors going on voyages of discovery, furnished with a commis- 
sion from their sovereign, and meeting with islands or other 
lands ina desert state, have taken possession of them in the 
name of their nation; and this title has been usually res- 
pected, provided it was soon after followed by a real pos- 
session.”— Chitty’s Vattel. 

_ E need not refer to the well-known and well-estab- 
lished principle of national law, viz: that he who 
first discovers the mouth of a river draining a coun- 
try in a state of nature, and makes known his dis- 
covery, and the nation he represents in a reasonable 
time takes possession, becomes the owner of all the 
territory drained by such river. 

it is laid down in Vattel— 

“Yhat the right of possession comprehends two things: 
first. the cumain, in virtue of which the nation alone may 

se the country jor the supply of its necessities, and may 
dispose of it in such manner, and derive from it such advan- 
tages, as it thinks proper; second, the empire, or the right 
of sovereign command, by which the nation ordains and 
regulates, at its pleasere, everything that passes in the 
country.” 

Further, by the same author: 


nation takes possession of a country that never 
ed ie another, it is considered as possessing there 
ire ov sovereignty at the same time with the do- 


“When a 
vet belo 
the en 
Main, 

l will refer to these. established principles of na- 
tional law in-the course of my remarks. 

We were the first discoverers and the first pos- 
sessors of the Oregon Territory; we possess the em- 
pire, or sovereignty, and the domain; we have the 
possession and the right to possess, and we are able 
io maintain both. Sol proceed to prove by the 
history, first remarking that we have more claims to 
utle than those of discovery and possession, viz: the 
right by purchase and by contiguity, any and all of 
which is better than Great Britain can show. Of 
our right by purchase and by contiguity I will also 
speak. 

I will not perplex my hearers nor my readers 
with a specific or detailed account of the navigators 
and explorations, figures, facts, and dates connected 
with the history of the discovery of the northwest- 
ern coast of the Pacifie. I will confine myself to a 
few ofthe most prominent, and those best identi- 
fied with the history of American discoveries. Soon 
after the discovery and conquest of Mexico, (or 
such parts of itas were conquered,) Spain pushed 
her discoveries in thePacific, and particularly along 
the castern coast.. Her first discoveries were the 
coast, bays, and harbors of California, on which she 
made early settlements as far north.as 42. degrecs, 
and as high up in the interior as the head of the 
Gulfof California, and the mouth of the Colorado 
riveryand soearly as, or prior to, 1774 or 1775, tock 

oossession of, and occupied Friendly cove, or Noot- 
ka sound, between the 49th and 50th degrees of 


north latitude. The leading object with the Span- 
ish navigators, as well as subsequent: navigators of 
other nations, at first was to discover a north pas- 
sage from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean, with a 
view to avoid the dangers, time, and expense of 
doubling the Cape of Goed Hope, in the prosecu- 
tion of Chinese commerce; and for many years 
after the discovery and possession of California, 
but little attention was bestowed upon discoveries 
of the northwest Pacific coast, south of the 55th or 
60th degree of north. latitude. Navigators gene- 
rally satisfied themselves with sailing within sight of 
the coast; few of them stopping to examine inlets or 
bays, except for the purpose of ‘refreshments or 
refitting, and no snitable and safe harbors presenting 
themselves between California and. Nootka sound, 
all critical examinations were neglected. "Whatever 
preference to title the mere cruising along a coast, 
and seeing the land at a great distance, may give to 
he first discoverers, Spain has that preference to all 
the northwest Pacific region, from the 42d to the 55th 
degree of north. latitude, for she first navigated the 
Pacific ocean, and first discovered the coast in ques- 
tion, having before discovered and possessed her- 
self of California, from the sources of the Colorado 
in the 42d degree of north latitude, to its southern 
limits. 

In 1543 (for I pass many voyages, because they 
are unimportant) two Spanish vessels, commanded 
by Cabrelo and Ferrelo (the former of whom died 
on the voyage) pushed their discoveries as far as 43 
or 44 degrees, making a superficial survey of the 
Pacific coast to that distance; but, like those who 
had preceded them, made no discovery of any thing 
but the coast, on which they occasionally landed for 
refreshments, or for wood and water. In 1578 Sir 
Francis Drake arrived in the Pacific. Drake was 
a buccaneer and a pirate, by the authority of Qeen 
Elizabeth, who privately connived at and privately 
assisted him in his expedition, which had plunder 
for its principal object. At that time, and for some 
time subsequently, the Pacific and southern Atlantic 
werc filled with pirates of most of the European gov- 
ernments, who pursued their iniquitous vocation, if 
not by the authority of their governments, with but 
feeble and reluctant restraints. Spain, from the fact 
that she was the first discoverer of the Pacific ocean 
and its coasts, claimed the exclusive right to navi- 
gate, fish, and trade in the ocean and on its coasts. 
This exclusive right was denied, and was denounced 
as an odious monopoly by the other European gov- 
ernments; hence the apathy in the restraints upon 
piracy. That piracy was called free-trade, and the 
pirates were called free-traders; and that free-trade 
consisted in plundering every Spanish town on the 
coast of the Spanish American and Pacific coasts, as 
well as capturing and plundering every Spanish ves- 
sel either on the Pacific coast or south Atlantic 
oceans. After Drake had plundered. every 
town on the Pacific coast which he could reach 
or find, and loading his vessel with costly, rich, and 
valuable spoils, he turned his face towards England; 
bat, fearing his passage might be arrested by the 
Spanish vessels in doubling Cape Horn, he deter- 
mined to return home by the Cape of Good Hope. 
He sailed north as far the 42d or 43d degree; but the 
weather being stormy and cold, and his men suf- 
fering therefrom in consequence of the suden transi- 
tion from a southern to a northern latitude, he sailed 
south as far as the 38th deg., where he landed on the 
Pacific coast, refitted his vessel, pretended to take pos- 
session of the country in the name of the crown of 
Great Britain, and on behalf of his corrupt; crimi- 
nal, and adulterous mistress, Queen Elizabeth; and 
to accept and receive homage and loyalty from the 
stupid, ignorant, and naked savages. All this 
was vain and contemptible flummery; for, as I 
before stated, the Pacific coast between the 42d de- 
gree of north latitude and the southern limits of Cal- 
ifornia, together with the gulf, adjacent country and 
the entire region drained by the Colorado river, had 
been discovered, possessed, and was then occupied, 
by the Spaniards. Towns had been erected, schools 
established, churches built, as well as commerce, 
trade, and agriculiure set in operation. And yet, 
with all these weil known facts staring them in the 
face, the British ministers, in all the conventions and 
negotiations with our American ministers on the 
subject of the title, possession and occupancy of Ore- 
gon, have the temerity to set upa claim founded 
upon the discovery of Francis Drake. Such a claim to 
title could only be the offspring of stupidity or fraud. 
The claim is worthy of him whose discovery gives 
it origin; who was himself but a robber and a plun- 
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Here is a point at which I may refer to one of 
the principles of national law which I presented; 
which is, “that when a country is discovered, if it 
is the intention of the country making the discov- 
ery to avail itself of that discovery, it must not only 
make known its intention to possess, but must actu- 
ally possess and occupy the same in a short time.” 
How was it in the case of Drake’s discovery? Did 
Great Britain avail herself of his discovery and pre- 
tended possession, by following them up with occu- 
pancy “‘in a short time?” I believe Captain Cook 
was the next English navigator who attempted ex- 
plorations on the Pacific coast; and his instruc- 
tions from the court of admirality were to at- 
tempt no discoveries south of the 65th degree 
of north latitude. The sole object of Cook’s voyage 
was to effect the anxious object of securing a pas- 
sage from the Pacific to the northern Atlantic; and 
his operations were to be confined north of the 65th 
degree—south of which it was known there was no 
eommunication.. Drake’s. plundering expedition 
was in the years 1578-9, thirty-five years after the 
exploring expedition of ` Cabrelo and. -Ferrelo. 
Cook’s expedition commenced in 1776—that is, 
one-hundred and ninety-eight years after Drake’s. 
During all that time Ido not know’ that_we’ have 
any evidence that a subject of Great Britain trod 
Oregon soil. Was that taking ‘possession of and 
occupying, “in a short time,” the pretended discoveries 
of Francis Drake? Drake and his corrupt patroness 
had been dead a hundred and fifty years before 
Cook’s voyage. Everything that lived on the face of 
the earth, in England, as well as out of England, had 
been consigned to the dust of earth more than a 
hundred years. I repeat, that was not taking pos- 
session and occupying soon after Drake’s discove- 
ry; and no title 1s gained to Great Britain, even if 
Drake’s discovery and kis possession were worth 
anything at the time it purports to have been made. 
And yet, strange to say, Drake’s discovery of Cali- 
fornia furnishes title to Great Britain for the Oregon 
Territory! But in all our conventions with the com- 
missioners of Great Britain on the subject of Ore- 
gon, we-are presented with a title by the British ne- 
gotiators derived from Cook’s discoveries; and this 
leads meto return to Spanish ‘navigators, explora- 
tions, discoveries, and rights. 

Between the time of Dralse’s and Cook’s expedi- 
tions, owing to wars and rumors of wars, national 
embarrassments, empty coffers, and exhausted 
treasuries, the sprit of discovery died for near a 
century; and when the national tempests subsided, 
the same spirit was revived; and Spain was the first 
to take the lead, as well to reviving her ancient. dis- 
coveries on the Pacific as to discover a northwestern 
passage. Here, again, Spain was too fast for John 

ull. Prior to 1774, no Spanish navigator had ex- 
amined the Pacific coast north of the 43d or 44th 
degree, which were the limit of the discoveries of 
Cabrelo and Viscaino. But about that time, the 
Spaniards were alarmed at the encroachments mak- 
ing by the Russians on the Pacific coast, and on 
those parts which they had discovered, and consid- 
ered as peculiarly belonging to them; and, anxious 
to extend the Spanish dominions’ north of Califor- 
nia, to the exclusion of all others, they ordered sev- 
eral expeditions, both in the years 1774 and 1775. 
All the expeditions were directed to proceed as far 
north as the 65th degree of latitude, and to particu- 
larly examine the coast between the 44th and 65th 
degrees; all south of that having been discovered 
before, as already remarked, by Cabrelo and Vis- 
caino. Juan Perez commanded the first expedition 
under this new Spanish excitement, who did not 
continue the expedition beyond the 54th degree, 
when he sailed south to 49} degrees, where he 
disovered a commodious bay, which he called Port 
San Lorenzo. He remained some time at this 
port, and traded with the Indians. This was the 
first stop made at this port by any. European. 

Four years after this discovery Capt.- Cook, to 
whom I have had occasion to allude, in his first voy- 
age to the Pacific visited this bay, and reported him- 
self as having been. the discoverer; but, in his report, 
relates a fact that of itself destroys all his claims to 
discovery. He, too, traded with the Indians; and, in 
his report, stated that the Indians were well ac- 
quainted with the use of iron, and preferred to trade 
for it in preference to anything else which he had. 
Its use, and its value for their purposes, they learned 
four years before that from the Spaniards. So far, 
itis well established that the Spaniards were the first 
discoverers of all the Pacific coast as far as the 54th 
degree of north latitude. 


| But still later—that is, in 1775—another expedi 
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tion sailedfor the purposes of exploration, which pro- 
ceeded north as far as De Fuca’s sound. Now l 
have to` bce of another English title, which is 
brandished’at all our conventions for the settlement 


` ofthe Oregon question; that is, the title founded on ` 


the discovery of Capt. Cook. . This is about as good 
ag the title fourided upon Drake’s discoveries, both 
without force or value for any other purpose than to 
brandish in a convention. Ihave stated the objects of 
Cook’s voyage, and the injunctions he wag under to 
proceed without delay.to the 65th degree of north 
latitude. I have also stated that he put in at port 
San Lorenzo to take in refreshments, and to supply 
with wood and ‘water. He, too, went through the 
idle ceremony of taking possession in the name of 
his niaster, and chatiged the name of the bay to that 
of King George’s sound; but he was near four years 
too late; the Spaniards had four years the start of 
him. All the navigators of which I have spoken, 
aiid many more óf which I have not time to speak, 
passed along the Pacific coast from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to the 65th degree of north latitude, without 
discovering the mouth of the Columbia river, or 
without knowing that the vast territory on the east 
side of the Pacific was drained by any other river 
than the Colorado, which has its outlet by the gulf 
of that name, and has its source in the 42d degree of 
north latitude. ia iat f 
_ Lpresent another title, which is also brandished 
in our Oregon conventions; and that is the title de- 
rived from the treaty of Nootka sound, (formerly port 
San Lorenzo, or Fr.endly Cove;) by which treaty the 
British claim the right of trading and fishing in and 
upon the Pacific coasts; and, Oregon being apart of the 
Pacific coasts, therefore they claim to have the same 
right to fish, hunt, and trade now, that the Spaniards 
had, and that we now have, which they say were 
secured to them by that treaty. True, there was 
a treaty called the Nootka treaty, and, owing to the 
exhausted state of the Spanish treasury, Spain was 
compelled to submit to some conditions which she, 
under more prosperous circumstances, would not 
have done; but no more povas or privileges were 
surrendered to England by that treaty than what 
she before enjoyed; and, above all, no more surrender 
of sovereignty was made of any possessions which 
Spain had acquired, except a small spot of ground, 
_and perhaps the remains of a shanty or hut, which 
a British navigator by the name of Mears claimed 
to have purchased of an Indian chief, but which the 
chief and his whole tribe denied they ever sold to 
him. . : 

To snow the value of the Nootka treaty, I can do 
Botina Neh id than introduce a part of the debates 
in the British Parliament on the subject. An ad- 
dress was moved in the House of Commons to the 
King, to congratulate him upon the advantages, &c., 
derived from the Nootka treaty in the following 
words, viz: 

“They (the House of Commons) are eager to embrace the 
first opportunity of offering to his Majesty their cordial 
congratulations on so satisfactory an issue of the late ne- 

_gotiation, which has continued to these kingdoms the bless- 
ings of peace, has maintained the honor of his Majesty’s 
Crown, by providing an adequate reparation for the vio- 
lence which was committed at Nootka, and has secured to 
his Majesty's subjects the exercise of their navigation, 
commerce and fisheries in, those parts of the world which 
were the subjects of discussion.” ~ 

Mr. Fox opposed this address, as secn by the 
following extracts of his speech: 

“Mthe early part of the debate, we heard nothing but 
yhodomontade about acquisition; nothing but of new 
sources of trade; new objects of enterprise; new oceans, 
aird new continents opened to the activity of our merchants, 
and the courage of our sailors. Such flowers of rhetoric 
were elegant embellishments, equally convenient to give 
force to arguinent, or to conceal the want of it. But was it 
true that we bad opened any of those sources, or made a 
single acquisition? An honorable gentleman who spoke im- 
mediately before him had put the question upon its true 

YORNI 

“Having cought the contagion of the speakers who pre- 
ceded him on the same side, he had talked of gaining and 
acquiring; but, in the progress of his argument, he had very 
properly stated that we had acquired nothing, but only ob- 
tained security for what we possessed pefore. 

“What, then, was the extent of our rights before the con- 
vention, and to what extent. were they now secured tous? 


We possessed and exercised the free navigation of the 
Pacific ec 


n, without restraint or limitation. We possessed 
and exercised the right of carrying on fisheries in the 
South seas, equally unlimited. h 
were daily improving: it was not to be, disgraced 
py the name of an acquisition. The admission of part of 
these rights by Spain was all we had obtained. . It remained 
to inquire what it had cost. Our right before was to settie 
in any part of South or Northwest America not fortified 
against us by previous occupancy, and we are now restrict- 
ed to settle in certain places only, and under certain restric- 
tions. This was an important concession on our part. Our 
right of fishing extended to the whole ocean; and now it, 
too, was limited, and to be carried on within certain dis- 


This estate we had, and- 


tances of the Spanish settlements. Our right of making 
settlements was uot, as now, a right to build huts, but to 
plant colonies, if we thought proper. Surely these were 
not acquisitions.” Ries 


With reference to the indefinite limits of Spanish 

America, Mr. Fox says: Rf 
“On this point, we have gained nothing. We have ře 

nounced the right of permanent settlement on the whole ex- 


tent of South America, and where the admitted right of set- 
tlement on the northwest coast commenced was completely 


undefined: it was sak at Nootka, but we did not know that 


Nootka would be restored. rs : to. 

“By the third article, we are authorized to -navigate the 
Pacific ocean and South seas, unmolested, foy the pur- 
pose of carrying on our fisheries, and to land on the unset- 
tled coasts for the purpose of trading with the natives; but, 
after this pompous recognition of right to navigation, fish- 
ing, and commetce, comes another article, which takes 
away all right of landing arid erécting even temporary huts 
for any purpdse but that of carrying on the fishing, and 
amounts toa cemplete dereliction of all rights to settle in 
any way for the purpose of commerce with thé natives. In 
renouncing all right to make settlements in South America, 
we had given to Spain what she considered inéstimable, and 
had in return been conterited with dross.” 


That treaty was brought about by the capture of 
two British vessels at Nootka sound, by the Span- 
ish Admiral Martinez, owing to the. exercise of 
rights and privileges by the British navigators, 
which Spain contended were exclusively. hers. 
These captures were regarded as a degrading insult 
to his Britannic majesty and the British flag. War 
and desolation were threated to Spain. The insult 
to the pretended mistress of the ocean was of sucha 
character as scarcely to admit of negotiation. Ne- 
gotiation was, however, submitted to, and lofty as 
the pretentions and claims of Great Britian were, 
we see to what they were dwindled. England lost 
much, and Spain gained much, by thé negotiation. 
The whole affair was inglorious to England, but 
honorable and advantageous to Spain. England 
lost much, and Spain gained much. What title did 
England gain to soil or dominion on the Pacific 
coast by this treaty? Is it contended that she gained 
a temporary right to occupy it for the purposes of 
fishing, hunting, and tra ing with the natives in 
places not occupied by the Spanish? If so, those 
rights which were only acquired by treaty were lia- 
ble to be terminated by treaty, or by war, which 
terminates al] treaties; and they were so terminated, 
and were never renewed. Four years after the trea- 
ty, a war broke out between Spain and England, 
which put an end to that treaty, and all others exist- 
ing between them, with all their conditions. Such 
is the character of the British title to Oregon, secured 
by the Nootka treaty, good for no other purpose 
but to brandish in a convention. Mears and Van- 
couver were British navigators, but made no discov- 

‘eries on the Pacific coast, within the limits of 42 
and 55 degrees of north latitude, which were not 
made before. 


Vancouver was the latest of the two, and figured 
on the Pacific in 1792. Of this navigator | will 
have occasion to speak. Tle was an honest man, 
and will be useful to us in the support of our claim 
to Oregon. Of Mears I will not speak. He was a 
vain man, who looked more to a proud name and a 


lofty character, than either to the truth or useful / 


discoveries. 

I now come to speak of American discoveries and 
of American titles to the Territory of Oregon. Per- 
mit me to refer to that principle of national law 
which I before presented, that secures to the first 
discoverer of the mouth ofa river the territory which 
it drains. 

fn the latter years of which I have been speak- 
ing, American enterprise found its way into the 
Pacific; and although not stimulated by the lofty 
hopes of founding empires, planting colonies, and 


discovering northwest passages to couple the West- 


ern and Indian oceans, yet. were successful in gain- 
ing objects far more valuable than were attained by 
those who were more ambitious. In the year 1787 
the Columbia was fitted out by some enterprising 
citizens of Boston for a Pacific expedition. ‘The 
command of the Columbia was given to Captain 
Gray, a native of the United States, and a citizen of 
Boston. Captain Gray, while coasting on the Pa- 
cific, convinced himself that the northwestern conti- 
nent was drained by a large river, the mouth of 
which he discovered in the forth parallel of 46} de- 
grees. Although heat first was unable to enter the 
river, owing to the tempestuous weather and the 
breakers near the mouth of the river, occa- 
sioned by the Pacific winds and the force 
of the current of the river, yet © he. as- 
sured himself, by actual, observation, that there 
wasa river, and so assured Vancouver, whom he 


‘day, and always will be. 


soon after met. ‘Vancouver deniéd that there was 
such a river in the latitude; and as describéd by. 
Gray; because he himself had itavigated “the Pacific ` 
coast from 54} degrees southward, and had kept 


in sight of the land the whole course witha view to 
the discovery of bays, inlets and rivers, and that 


` when, at night, he was obliged to put to | sea, he 


always returned to'the same place in:the. morning, 
and within: full sight of the coast. . Mears had 
made the same statement, and had used the same 
caution, and with the- same effect. Captain Gray: 
renewed his effort to enter the river in. question; and 
on,the 11th day of May, 1792, again. returned to it, 
and succeeded in entering its mouth, sailed up it 
some distance, where he remained for'several days 
trading with the natives. Captain Gray gave names 
to every thing worth naming about the. mouth. of 
the river, by which names they are known to thie 
The noble river he calle 
Columbia, after the ship which bore him intodt: 

Captain Gray was the first white man. that ever 
saw or enterered the Columbia river: this no mait 
will deny, who has a reputation for truth and vera- 
city; we know it by the report of Captain Gray; all 
Christendom knew it at the time, aiid.no Gne has ever 
seriously attempted to strip Captain. Gray of thé 
honor and glory of his discovery; until, in-some of 
our late conventions for the negotiation of -Oregon, 
the British ministers had brandished a title-to the 
use and occupancy of Oregon, founded upon the dis- 
covery of the Columbia river by Vancouver. How 
ungenerous, how unjust! Hear what Vancouver 
says himself of Gray’s discoveries. He says that 
in April, 1792, he observed a sail, which soon 
hoisted . American colors, and fired `a gun. to 
leeward; she proved to be the: ship. Columbia, 
commanded by Capt. Gray, a citizen of Boston, 
from which she had been absent nineteen months. 
Vancouver sent a boat to the Columbia. Capt. 
Gray informed the officer who_visited him that he 
had visited the inlet which De Fuca had discovered; 
that he had sailed fifty miles into that inlet. He 
likewise informed them that “he had been off the 
mouth of a river in latitude 46 degrees 10 minutes, 
where the outset or reflux was so. strong as to po f 
vent his entering for nine days.”, Vancouver adds: 
“This was probably the opening’ passed by us on 
the ferenoon of the 27th, and was apparently inac- 
cessible—not from the current, but from the‘break- 
ers that extended across it.” Vancouver subse- 
quently admits that Gray discovered the Columbia. 
He says, after leaving Nootka, the weather being 
fine, on his way south. he was encouraged to res. 
examine New Albian, (Pacific coast,) and particu- 
larly ariver and a harbor discovered by Mr. Gray 
in. the Columbia, between the 46th and 47th degrees 
ofnorth latitude. In this we have an open and can- 
did acknowledgment, by an officer of the English 
navy, that Capt. Gray, of the ship ‘Columbia, was 
the discoverer of the Columbia river; and yet with 
this historical information in the possession. of the 
British ministry, they will brandish a title to, the 
Orégon Territory, founded upon the discovery of 
Vancouver, who informs them that Gray was the 
discoverer! 

Then, sir, Oregon is ours by discovery. The 
laws of nations secure the right, and we are able to 
maintain the possession. It is ours to the full ex- 
tent of the boundaries defined in this bill. We dis- 
covered the river Columbia, and that river drains 
the entire territory which this bill describes; for a 
fundamental principle of national law ‘secures to the 
discoverer of a river in a desert land all the country 
il drains. ‘ 

But, sir, if additional title be necessary, we have 
it. We havea title by purchase. I have briefly 
traced up the Spanish discoveries of the Pacific 
coast, and have shown what the whole history of 
the matter shows—that is, if any nation on earth 
had a higher claim to the whole line of the Pacific, 
to the Russian dominions, than the Americans, it 
was the Spaniards; and we purchased all the right, 
title, and interest, which Spain and France pos- 
sessed, from the 42d degree of north latitude as. 
far north on the Pacific as the Russian boundaries. 
These purchases were called “the Florida -and the 
Louisiana purehases.” The boundaries of. all, the 
possessions of France and Spain in North America 
were fixed and settled before these purchases were 
mide, by conventions and treaties between Spain 
and Great Britain, France and Great Britain, 
France and Spain, Spain and the United States; and 
Franee and the United States; and, in conformity 
with those settlements, the purchases of Louisiana 
and Florida were made, and the boundaries fixed 
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and secured to the United States, and by which the 
United States acquired all title, I repeat, to whatever 
Spain or France, or either of them, possessed, either 
by purchase, exchange, or discovery, to any and 
all the country embraced within the Oregon Terri- 
tory. Once for all, we own by purchase whatever. 
Spain owned of Oregon. Spain’s right, by dis- 
covery, was superior to that of Great Britain, and 
our title is superior to both, and indisputable. 
Did we take possession of and occupy Oregon 
within the time prescribed by the laws of nations? 
- In May, 1792, Gray entered the Columbia river. 
In 1862, Thomas Jefferson called the atterition of 
the American Congress to the exploration of the 
Oregon Territory, and appropriations were made 
for the purpose; ard in 1803, an expedition was 
ordered, under the direction of Lewis and Clark. 
The plan was to ascend the Missouri river, from 
its mouth to its source in the Rocky mountains; 
cross the mountains, and descend the Columbia 
viver, from its main source to the Pacific ocean. 


All this was accomplished with unexampled difi- 


culty and danger. The expedition quartered near 
the mouth of the Columbia river during the winter. 
During their stay they traded with the natives; and 
at their departure they gave certificates of- their 
visit and of their exploration, stating that they were 
sent out by their government, the government to 
which they belonged, and such other statements as 
were necessary to convicc all others who might 
come afier them of the object of the expedition. 
They also placed a paper on the inner wall of their 
temporary fort, with the following inscription, viz: 

“The object ofthis lastis,that through the medium of some 
civilized person, who may see the same, it may be made 
known to the world that the’ party, consisting of the per- 
sons whose names are hereunto annexed, and who were sent 
out by the government of the United States to explore the in- 
terior of the continent of North America, did penetrate the 
same by the way ofthe Missouri and Columbia rivers, to 
the discharge of the latter into the Pacifiic oceanu, where 
they arrived on the Idth day of November, 1805, and de- 

artedon the 23a day of March, 1806, on their return to the 
oe States, on the same route by which they had come 
out, 

Then, sir, we discovered Oregon in May, 1792; 
weexplorod and occupied it in 1805-6. 

In 1808, there was an association formed at St. 
Louis, headed by aman by the name of Manuel 
Lisa, (a Spaniard,) called the Missouri Fur Compa- 
ny. ‘his company established some trading posts 
on the Upper Missouri, and one on the head wa- 
ters of the @slumbia, one of the main branches of the 
Columbia, calied Lewis’s river, and which is also 
called the southern branch of the Columbia; but the 
hostilitys of the Indians, and the great difficulty 
of procuring provisions, compelled the company to 
abandon that post. 

In 1810, John Jacob Astor, a distinguished and 
wealthy citizen of New York, formed an associa- 
tion for the purposes of trade and commerce with- 
in, to, and fromthe Territory of Oregon. All the 
necessary preparations were made for an extensive 
and successful business. His company, officers 
and agents were sent to, and landed in, Oregon, near 
the mouth of the Columbia river. A number of 
posts were established, and temporary fortifications 
erected, and allin a fair way to be successful. The 
principal past was located near the mouth of the 
Columbia river, and was called Astoria. The as- 
sociation continued its pursuits for two years and a 
half—that is, from March, 1811, until October, 1813; 
at which time the association was broken up, and 
all the* materials and stock of furs, &c., were sold 
to the Northwest company, as was said, to prevent 
them from falling Gnto the hands of the British 
cruisers which were daily expected. 

They were not disappointed in their apprehen- 
sion; for in December following, the Raccoon, a Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war, arrived at Astoria and took pos- 
session: took down the American flag and hoisted 
the English flag, and changed the name to that of 
Fort George. And that was the first possession 
that the British had of the Columbia river or any 
part of Oregon which could conflict with our dis- 
covery or possession; and that possession was but 
short lived, for, after the establishment of peace, the 
possession of Astoria, together with all our posses- 
sions in Oregon, were restored to the United States 
through our agent, J. B. Provost, as follows: 
once to the commands of his Royal Highness the 
o Regent, significd ina despatch from the Right Hon- 
orabie the Bari Bathurst, addressed to the par tners or 
agents of the Northwest Company, bearing date the 27th of 
January, 1813, and in obedience to a subsequent order, 
dated 26th of July, from W. H. Sherriff, esq., captain of his 
Majesty’s ship Andromache, we, the undersigned, do, in 
conformity to the first article of the treaty of Ghent, restore 
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tolthe government of the United States, through its agent, 
J. B. Provost, esq., the settlement of Fort George, on the 
Columbia river. 
“Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort George, 
Columbia river, this 6th day of October, 1818. 
“F. HICKEY, 
“Captain of his Majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“J. KEITH, 
“Agent of the Northwest Company.” 


This isthe surrrender,and here is the acknowl- 


` edgment: FS 


“1 do hereby acknowledge to have this. day received, 
in behalf of the government of the United States, the pos- 
session of the settlement desiynated above, in conformity to 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent. 

“Given under my hand, in triplicate, at Fort George, Co- 
lumbia river, this 6th day of October, 1818. 

i “J. B. PROVOST, 
“Agent for the United States.” 


I say the British possession of Astonia was of 
short life. We whipped them in the war, and the 
first articles of negotiation of peace required Great 
Britain to surrender all places which had been sur- 
rendered or capturéd. Astoria was restored; when 
the royal cross was taken down and the American 
stars and stripes raised, and Astoria restored to its 
name; that Astoria shall ever retain her name, and 
that the American flag shall ever wave over her, 
is the great object of this bill. 

The British ministry claim title to Oregon by the 
discovery of McKenzie, a British subject. Mc- 
Kenzie did explore a part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, but he never crossed the Rocky mountains. 
He learned all he knew, as well of the name of Ore- 
gon as of its history, from the Indians east of the 
Rocky mountains. He neither explored nor occu- 
pied Oregon, nor any part of it. The British min- 
istry claim to have occupied Oregon by one of their 
citizens named Thompson, who they’say headed 
a company of traders and trappers cotemporaneous- 
ly with Astor’s association. That is not so; and 
the history and dates of their formation, and their 
arrival in Oregon, defeat their claim. Thompson’s 
arrival and operations in Oregon were near a year 
after Astor’s. I have made no statement in relation 
to the diseovery, possession, and occupancy of Ore- 


„gon, but what its history, as well British as Ameri- 


can, will bear me out in. 

I have stated that sundry conventions have been 
held for the purpose (on our side) of settling the 
question of rightand possession of Oregon, but with- 
out definite conclusion. Our discovery, claims, ex- 
plorations, and possession have been set forth by ou 
commissioners, and they have been met by the 
sham titles which I have presented on the part of 
Great Britain, and so far no definite conclusion has 
been arrived at. 

By the third article of the convention of 1818 — 

“It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast of America westward 
ofthe Stony mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, be free and open for the term of ten years from 
the date of the signature of the present convention to the 
vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers, it being 
well understood that this agreement is not to be con- 
strued to the prejudice ofany claim which either of the two 
high contracting parties may have to any part of the same 
country.” 

In 1827 the American claims were again urged in 
convention with ability and with positive evidence 
of their validity; but the same titles were brandish- 
ed by the British ministry, and no conclusion was 
had. Propositions were made to divide Oregon; 
that was, to divide the Territory by a line drawn 
through the centre of the north branch of the Co- 
lumbia river, from the 49th degree of north latitude 
to the main river, and thence to the Pacific—Eng- 
land to have allnorth of the Columbia, and Ameri- 
cato have all south of that line. To this proposi- 
tion our ministers objected, and the negotiation was 
broken off with no other conclusion than that it 
was agreed by the first article that the same privi- 
leges shall be continued which are secured in the 
third article of the convention of 1818; and witha 
condition that one year’s notice should be given by 
either party when it should be intended to put an 
end to the treaty. 

The negotiation has been going on for more than 
a quarter of a century, and the people of the Uni- 
ted States have become tired of it. They now want 
action. They want possession and jurisdiction, and 
they will have it. They want Oregon—the whole 
of Oregon, not a part of it: nothing but the whole 
of Oregon will satusfy them. The question of the 
immediate occupation was submitted to the people 
in the last presidential election, and the democratic 
candidates were sustained because they were pledged 
to apply all their official powers to the immediate 
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occupation of Oregon. The whig orators said, 
true, Oregon is ours, but we will get into a war with 
Great Britain if we take possession of it now; we 
must do a little more at negotiation. D—n negotia- 
tion, the people shouted; give us Oregon, and we 
will do the fighting. We have whipped England in 
our infancy, wé have whipped her in our boyhood, 
and we can make short work of her now in our 
manhood. Give us Oregon; extend your jurisdiction 
over it; give us a government for our Civil protection, 
and we will defend the territory. That done, you 
may negotiate till the day of judgment, Sir, there 
was not a procession marched in the political cam- 
paign, that had not, at the head of its column,à ban- 
ner inscribed “Polk, Dallas, Oregon, and Texas.” 
Other banners were exclusively dedicated to Oregon, 
and their inscription was, “All of Oregon.” Sir, we 
will not permit Oregon to be divided. If our right 
is good for one square foot, it is good for it all. If 
England has just title to one square foot of Oregon, 
she has title to itall. Either the British lion or the 
American eagle must hold supreme and undivided 
sway over Oregon; they can never both abide there. 
If any better proof were wanting of the entire want 
of title in England to Oregon, it is found in the fact 
that she is widing to have it divided. If England 
thought her title had one ounce of right in it, she 
would spend millions of pounds before she ‘would 
consent to divide or share any part of Oregon. She 
would be the last nation on earth to surrender an 
acre of so valuable a domain to which she has just 
title. There is an illustrious precedent contained in 
the book of books, and history of histories, which 
of itself condemns Great Britain. By her proposi- 
tion to divide, she furnishes evidence of want of 
title, which is most beautifully illustrated in the ju- 
Gicial decision of an illustrious king of Israel: 


“Two women brought a child before the king; and the 
one woman said: ‘O my lord, I and this woman dwell inone 
house, and J was delivered of a child with her in the same 
house; and it ‘came to pass, the third day after I was deliv- 
ered, that this woman was delivered also; and we were to- 
gether; there was no stranger with us in the house save we 
two in the house. And this woman’s child died inthe night, 
because she overlaid it. And she arese at midnight, and 
took my son from beside me, while thine handmai slept, 
and laid it in her bosom, and laid her dead child in my 
bosom. And when I arose in the marning to give my child 
suck, behold, it was dead: but when I had considered it in 
the morning, behold, it was not my son which I did bear.’ ' 
And the other woman said, ‘Nay, but the living is my son, 
and the dead is thy son? And this said, ‘No, but the dead 
is thy son, and the living is my son? Thus they spake be- 
fore the king. Then said the king: ‘The one saith, This is 
my son that liveth, and thy son is dead; and the other saith, 
Nay, but thy sois dead, and my son is the living” And 
the king said, ‘Bring mea sword? And they brought a 
sword before the king. And the king said, ‘Divide the liv- 
ing child in two, and give half to the one and half to the 
other” Then spake the woman whose the living child was 
unto the king, (for her bowels yearned upon her son,) and 
she said, ‘O my lord, give her the living child, and in no 
wise slay it? But the other said, ‘Let it be neither mine 
nor thine, but divide it’ Then the king answered and said, 
‘Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: she is the 
mother thereof” . 

So we say, in the language of the true mother, 
and in the language of the king of Israel, we will 
not permit this child to be divided. If one half of 
the child belonged to the Israelitish mother, the oth- 
half belonged to her also. If one half of Oregon 
belongs to us, I repeat, the other half belongs to us 
also. 

Having briefly discussed our right to Oregon, I 
next proceed to the consideration of the poy of 
its -practical possession and jurisdiction. That we 
should occupy and control Oregon, and that 
it is our right to do so ultimately, few will be 
found to deny. And why procrastinate? Wh 
permit the thief of time to gradually diminis 
our title? We have already permitted ourselves 
to be negotiated, until it is thought, on the 
part of some, that our title is doubtful, or that 
we fear the contest of its title. Now is the 
time to possess ourselves of Oregon. Now is the 
time when the American people have demanded that 
the ægis of our laws should be extended over it. 
Shall we be told (as we have been in relation to 
Louisiana and other Territories which we have pos- 
sessed ourselves of ) that Oregon is poor, barren, 
steril, and mountainous, and not worth the blood it 
will cost to own i? That argument will do for the 
man who looks more to his own immediate interest 
or peace than. to the glory, honor and interest of 
his country, in time present as well as to come. 
Such an argument will do for the “peace 
mon,” who, when he receives a smite on one side of the 
face, will, in Christian piety, turn the other: but such 
isnot the American character howe ve eee the, 
moral duty.. We have evidence of the beauty and 
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fertility of Oregon, by those who speak of what 
they. know, and know what they say to be true. 
But if Oregon were a barren rock, with nothing on 


its summit but ‘a dead fish, it is ours, and we will 
have it. Oregon is.a part of our northwest coast; 


and we are, in national honor, bound to permit no 
foreign power, friend or foe, to occupy it. Oregon is 


our ‘territory; and we owe it to ourselves and to’ 


those who are to come afier usto fence it in by our 
laws and our jurisdiction, to. preserve our fisheries, 
our timber, and our valuable animals from the rapa- 
cious planderers of the wide world, who may, and 
who are now despoiling it. If we haveno imme- 
diate use for Oregon, that is no reason why we 
should not occupy and defend it. It isa rich in- 
heritance, which we are bound to transmit to our 
posterity undespoiled. 

Sir, there has been a party in this country who 
have been uniformily cpponel. to the acquisition of 
territory, ever since the commencement of our 
government. ‘Whenever a question of acquisi- 
tion has been presented to the American people, 
the catch words ot that party have been, the United 
States as they are. This government has no power to 
acquire territory. The constitution was made for the 
United States as they are, &c. What would have been 
our situation at this time, if the thirteen United 
States had remained as they were? We would have 
a population of twenty millions in them; we would 
have the state of things which the friends of a 
protective system desire; we would have hun- 
dreds of rich monopolists, capitalists and land- 
lords, and millions of slaves, beggars, and paupers. 
In place of a population of independent, proud, and 
patriotic farmers spread over thirteen new, broad 
and fertile States, we would now have here 
and there a capitalist worth his millions, with 
his three or four hundred pale, Jean, lank, 
withered, collapsed, sickly, and ragged slaves, 
crowded in his factory to sleep and eat and 
work to the chime of their master’s bell, The 
United States as they were, and a system of policy 
which those who wished them to be “as they were,” 
with their sandy, barren shores, their untillable 
mountains, and their pestilential swamps, would 
have given us, at this day, a European pauperism, a 
European aristocracy, and a European vassalage. 
The United States as they were, would have kept 
to this time, and in alltime to come, a western ter- 
ritory of upwards of five hundred and ninety thou- 
sand square miles, a wilderness, where the wolf 
would have howled, the owl would have hooted, and 
the panther would have screamed unscared, which 
now teems with more than ten millions of happy 
and independent beings, who eat and sleep and 
work at the mandate of no master, who cringe at the 
frown of no superior; but eat the bread of their 
cheerful labor which God blesses; drink the pure 
water that gushes from their own fountains; who 
walk erect, and carry within them a soul responsible 
to their-fellow men while here, and responaible to their 
God hereafter; who carry in their manly countenance 
the image of their Maker. “With “the United States 
as they were,” solitude and untamed nature would, 
now over spread near six hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, now the garden of the 
world, spotted with beautiful villages, flourishing 
towns, and magnificent cities, adorned with edifices 
of learning, of justice, and of Christian worship; a 
territory beautified with highly cultivated farms, and 
checkered with canals, turupikes, and railroads, oy 
which their abundant crops are conveyed to our 
nobie rivers, and through them to our oceans for the 
useof the word. Is it supposed that American en- 
terprise is going to be confined within the limits of 
the twenty-six States? No, sir; but still the catch 
word is, ‘the United Slates as they are.” Sir, we have 
a western enterprise, and a spirit of emigration, 
which nothing but the lashing billows of the Pa- 
cific can restrain on the northwest; nothing short 
of eternal winter on the north, and nothing short of 
Darien’s sjraits on the south, if it engulf not all 
South America itecif, and all that, too, in less than 
one century: and it is that enterprise, that love of 
change, and to inhabit new territories, which has 
and will constitute ow frontier security; and itis the 
cheapest security which we can have; it has been 
and will continue to be a substitute to a great ex- 
tent for fortifications, standing armies, and military 
establishments. This spirit of enterprise that isover- 
spreading the West and. the South, and will em- 
brace the North as the cloud of Elijah overspread 
the heavens, is a continued conquest, not of the 
sword, that has blood for its means, laurels for its 
reward, and slavery and subjugation for its end; it 
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is a conquest of patriotism, virtue,and morality— 
that has the love of liberty for its means, liberty it- 
self for its reward, and the spread of free principles 
and republican institutions for its end. Providence 
seems to have a design in extending our free insti- 
tutions as far and as wide as the American continent. 
And itis this spirit of enterprise, and love of new 
territory, which is to aceomplish that ‘design. 
Wherever our settlements have been pushed and 
our laws have been extended, all that have-existed 
of human laws and of human beings have given 
way. There seems to be something in our laws 
and institutions peculiarly adapted to our Anglo-Sax- 
on-American race, under which they will thrive and 

rosper, but under which all others wilt and die, 

Vhere our laws and free institutions have been ex- 
tended among the French and Spanish who have 
been on our continent, they have and are gradually 
disappearing; not that they move away, Dat they 
neither prosper nor multiply, but, on the con- 
trary, dwindle. There is something mysterious 
about it; and, if accounted for, it can only 
be done on the principle that though they may be 
fitted for refined civilization, they are not fitted for 
liberal and equal laws, and equal institutions. So it is 
with the aborigines. They seem to be made for a 
state of nature; they, too, disappear as our laws and 
institutions advance towards them. There seems 
to be no system of civil or Christian jurisprudence 
that can be introduced among them, that will pre- 
vent them from diminishing, either on this or the 
other side of the Rocky mountains.’ The Christian 
faith may be planted among them; it may take root 
and grow; but still they begin to dwindle from the 
first day of its introduction, and continue to do so. 
There is no pagan or heathen region into which the 
standard of the cross has been more successfully 
planted than in the Pacific or Sandwich islands; but, 
with all its temporal and eternal blessings, the na- 
tives commenced to diminish the day it was intro- 
duced. There scems to be something in our laws 
and religion incompatible with their existence, when 
brought in contact with them. They wither at their 
very approach. 

Mr. Chairman, the same necessity exists for the 
possession and occupation of Oregon that existed 
for the purchase of Louisiana. It is to extend our 
population, to extend our commerce, and to occupy 
all our territory, to secure our national defence. 

First, to extend our population, we require the 
possession of Oregon. I have before remarked that 


“personal liberty is incompatible with a crowded 


population; it is equally incompatible with private 
and public morals, and moral institutions. For the 
truth of the former, I have only to refer to the 
crowded population of many of the European States; 
and for the tuth of the latter, I have only to refer 
to our own crowded cities. 

Strife, turmoils, debaucheries, frauds, knavery, 
dissipation, crimes, monopolies, overgrown wealth, 
poverty and wretchedness, are all the offspring of a 
crowded population, and will be, so Jong as man 
lives under the curse of his first fall, and that toa 
tenfold greater extent than when he has the free- 
dom of territorial latitude. Both human and divine 
history attests the truth of this. ‘hat book of books 
to which | had occasion before to allude furnishes us 
an illustrious proof of the impossibility of peace, 
happiness and prosperity in a crowded population. 
We have the history of a strife that grew up between 
the herdsmen of two brothers, owing to the number 
of their herds and their families and their limited 
territory; and such was the strife that Abraham was 
compelled to say unto Lot: 

“Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we he 
brothers. Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thy- 
self, f pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left hand, then, 
{ will xo to the t;orif thou depart to the right hand, 
then I wil go tothe left. And Lot lifted up his eyes and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
every where before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
as thou comest unto Zoar. Then Lot chose him all the 
of Jordan, and Lot journeyed east, and they separated 
selves the one from the otber. Ab-sham dwelled in 
the land of Canaan, and Lot dwe in the cities of the plain, 
and pitched his tent towards Sodom.” 


Wealth and independence, whether national or in- 
dividual, are alone to be found in the soil. Com- 
merce has enriched nations; but that day is passed, 
to a greatextent. Then commerce was a monopo- 
ly; now it is divided, and each civilized nation takes 
apartinit. The feudal system, of all others the 
most certain to establish and perpetuate despotism, 
may be established by other means than conquest, 
and partition to the conqueror and his chief officers; 
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and it may exist and be perpetuated for other pur- 
poses than military defence. By whatever means 
the lands and wealth of a country fall into the 
hands of a few individuals, it establishes a. feudal 
system as oppressive and destructive of the liberties 
of the people as if it were established by conquest, 
and equally. enslaves the people. Monopolies have 
a tenfold advantage to engulf property- in a dense 
population than in widespread territory; and no 
part of man’s history is better known than that in 
crowded population, poverty and dependence is the 
fate of the many, while overgrown wealth is the 
advantage of the few. The island of Great Britain 
has a crowded population.. I believe the fce simple 
of all the lands in that island is concentrated in the 
hands of some thirty or forty thousand proper 
the entire wealth of the nation in the hands of two 
hundred and seventy or eighty thousand of an aris- 
tocracy; while it is the fate of more than twenty 
millions to be ground down in poverty to the dust. 
It is to avoid even the approach of such a state of 
things, that we should open to the reception of our 
increasing population our territory, as fast as there 
is either a necessity or a disposition to occupy it. 
The inability of the weak, the humble, and the non- 
assuming, to contend with the overbearing, the cun- 
ning, and the grasping monopolist, make it necessa- 
ry, to the equality of circumstances and. personal 
liberty, that the advantages of territory should con- 
stantly be kept open to all who wish to embrace it. 

If itis possible to imagine a subversion of the 
personal liberties of the people of this country, while 
our republican institutions exist in form, it will be 
brought about by the monopoly of the landed prop- 
erty in the hands of the few to the exclusion of the 
many; and such is the apathy of some and the vigi- 
lence of others, that such a monopoly can be avoid- 
ed in no other way than by extending the means 
and the facilities of acquiring landed property. 

Patriotism should prompt us to the possession of 
Oregon. We call our country “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” e proclaim it the asy- 
lum of the oppressed of all lands, and we invite them 
to our shores and to participate in our free institu- 
tions. Here the weary are to find rest, and the op- 
pressed are to have a home. Here the Russian 
serf, or the Ottoman’s slave, becomes a freeman, with 
a soul as responsible as that of the master from 
which he has fled. No master’s frown can sink his 
soul, or make his limbs tremble. He is as God made 
him, and he intended should be—the creature of 
his own image. If ours is to be the home of the 
oppressed, we must exiend our territory in latitude 
and longitude to the demand of the millions who are 
to follow us, as well of our own posterity as those who 
are invited to our peaceful shores to partake in our 
republican institutions. Sir, will it be urged, as it 
has been, that, in our attempts to acquire territory, 
there is danger, in multiplying Territories and States, 
of distracting and dissolving the Union? We have 
nothing to fear by the States of a dissolution of the 
Union. There is more danger of the federal gov- 
ernment engulfing the sovereignty of the States and 
the liberties of the people. There is a strong and 
constant tendency towards consolidation of power 
toward the centre of federal government; and that 
tendency has been favored by a party in this coun- 
try, who desired at first that our federal government 
should possess unlimited powers. 

It has been a never-ceasing effort with that. party 
to favor and advance that system of policy and of 
measures which has a direct tendency to diminish 
the reserved powers of the States and augment the 
powers of the federal government. T'o oppose that 
constant tendency to federal consolidation, I know 
no better plan than to multiply States; and the far- 
ther from the centre of federal influence and attrac- 
tion, the greater is our security. No State ever has, 
no State ever will, attempt to fly from iis sphere, - 
unless the encroachments of the federal government 
make it necessary in its own defence. Let every 
statesman and friend to our happy Union regard it 
as his highest duty to preserve and secure the States 
in the full possession of the powers which have not 
been surrendered, and to limit the federal government 
to the exercise of those powers alone which were 
surrendered. This duty performed, and there will 
be no danger. The federal government will revolve 
on its own axis, and the States will move in their 
own spheres without collision. That centrifugal 
and centripetal balance which the. framers of the 
constitution established, will be preserved as long 
as the laws which regulate them are preserved-and 
obeyed. 

Sir, there is a quéstion of national defence con- 
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nected with the possession and occupation of Ore- 
gon, The nations of the civilized world are taunted 
with the proud and haughty boast that the clashing 
of British arms, the thunder of her cannon, and the 
reveillé of her fife and drum, can be heard from one 
post to another round the world; and although the 
boast is as yet but a flourish of vanity, her strides 
to make it real are alarming. The united kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland, owing to their posi- 
tion, make them a fortification on the frontier of 
Europe. From these she sends forth her fleets, 
each vessel of itself being a floating fortification, 
commanding, as it moves, the entire extent of the 
western coast. The impregnable fortress which she 
holds at the strait of the Mediterranean, which 
is the southern extremity of Europe, puts it 
in her power to control the southern coasts of 
both France and Italy, as well as the coast of Bar- 
bary. On the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, 
Malta and the Ionian islands give her the control 
upon most of Egypt, the Grecian Archipelago, 
Greece herself, and a great part of the Turkish em- 
pire. In all those places, Great Britain can at a 
blow demolish their cities and destroy their com- 
merce. They hold all at her mercy and her will. 
By her possession of Gibraltar, and the island of 
St. Helena, the south and northwest of Africa are 
at her control. The Cape of Good Hope belongs 
to her, by which she commands the extreme south 
of Africa, and has a controlling power over that 
vast peninsula, at least its eastern coast, from Cape 
Town tothe Arabian Gulf. She has it in her power 
to control the commerce of the vast Indian ocean 
by her possession of the island of France, which 
gives her almost unlimited control over the African 
coast in that quarter. She has settlements and for- 
tifications on both the coasts of Hindostan, which 
give herinvincible power in that quarter, spanning as 
she does the eastern world, and controlling,-if ‘she 
pleases, its destinies. She has not failed to extend 
her possessions and her influences to the American 
continent. Nova Scotia and Bermuda are hers. 
By these she can operate upon the entire Atlantic 
coast of North America. 

She owns Trinidad, the contiguity of which to 
South Aimerica, at the point where the Caribbean 
sea washes the north coast of South America, and 
unites with the Atlantic, makes it a point, and gives 
her a power, that enables her to control the destinies 
of Columbia, the Dutch and the French posses- 
sions on the, continent, as well as the empire of 
Brazil. These advantageous stations give her, 
at all times, the means and the power of concen- 
trating her forces, and striking with a thousand 
arms, where and whenever she may think proper. 
Shecan control, check, or strike down, the whole 
commerce of the South Atlantic and Indian oceans. 
She at this time holds the vast island of New Hol- 
land and Van Dieman’s Land; and she is now pos- 
sessed of the naval empire of the South Pacific. 
The Burmese empire shakes before her arms. She 
has now possession of the Faulkland islands, which 
constitute the gate to the Pacific ocean around Cape 
Horn. She has lately attempted to direct and con- 
trol the commerce of China, and, to a partial ex- 
tent, has succeeded. She is now trying to com- 
mand the naval empire of the North Pacific, with a 
view to monopolize the trade on that ocean, of 
China, Constantinople, and of all India, through 
that medium. Great Britain is at this time en- 
gaged in cutting a ship canal round the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. She is also engaged in 
cutting a ship canal round the falls of Niag- 
ara. When these works are completed, she has 
a ship navigation from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the southern extremity of Lake M ch- 
igan, as wellas the entire extent of our northern 
boundaries. So far as our commerce and our com- 
merejal privileges are concerned, we are at the 
mercy of British generosity; and must hold our 
privileges by treaty. Three-fourths of our entire 
coasts and frontiers are under the control of 
British power, owing to the superiosity of her navy. 
lt we should surrender Oregon, and fail to make 
Texas a part of our.Union—if Great Britain should 
by any “means, obtain the control, political, or 
commercial, of Texas—-we will be circumnavigated 
by British power. At present we may be said to be 
in a prison, with three walls. If we neglect the an- 
nexation of Texas, and surrender Oregon, we may 
he in a prison of four walls, without even a com- 
mercial gate. ‘The positions of.all others, we have 
-reason to dread, are the positions and facilities 
which Great Britain is acquiring over our northern 
boundaries and lake coasts, by the carals she is 


cutting around the rapids of the St. Lawrence and 
the falls of the Niagra. These, wheh completed, 
will enable her to throw any amount of military 
and naval force upon the whole line of our northern 
frontier, and even to penetrate our interior as far as 
the southern extreme of Lake Michigan, and all in 
as short a time as wind and steam can propel them. 
Sir, these things should arouse every American to 
contemplate with fearful apprehension at least the 


precarious tenure by which we hold our commer- | 


cial privileges, if not our boasted and proud inde- 
pendence. Great Britain is aware of the advan- 
tages which her numerous and commanding positions 
and the strength of her navy give her, as well as 
the fact that she does, or has it in her power to 
control three-fourths of our coasts and boundaries. 


Henee it is that she has exerted her cunning to` 


negotiate us out of the use of our rivers, bays, har- 
bors, and timber on the coast of Oregon, and finally, 
to usurp Oregon itself. This, sir, we must never 
surrender; for the nation that possessess Oregon 
will not only control the navigation of the Pacific, 
the trade of the Pacific and Sandwich Islands, but 
the trade of China itself on the Pacific. The Brit- 
ish lion must never be permitted to growl in Oregon; 
the flag of St. George must never again be permit- 
ted to be unfurled over Oregon soil. 


Sir, there is no American that will contemplate 
the power of the British navy, the control that it 
gives her over the commerce of the world in peace, 
and the almost omnipotence it gives her in war, 
that will not feel that that arm of our national de- 
fence is most disgracefully neglected. So long as 
we are a commercial people, we must have a navy; 
and just in proportion to the strength and power of 
our navy, so will our commercial character be re- 
spected. The rights and privileges of our com- 
merce should, at all times, be under our own con- 
trol. We should be incapable of submitting to any- 
thing that is wrong; we should be able to command 
what is right. These are maxims with us, and we 
should be, at all times, able to maintain them in re- 
lation to our foreign trade and commerce. These 
maxims must be maintained with a navy. Maxims, 
without the power to maintain them, are but vain 
and empty boasts, whether applied to individuals or 
nations. 

We,lost one opportunity of establishing a pow- 
erful navy. We were possessed of a federal fund 
of twenty-eight millions of surplus revenue; in place 
of applying that amount of surplus to increasing our 
navy, we squandered it among the States under the 
fictitious name of a deposit, not one dollar of which 
will ever be returned to the federal government; and 
it. only served to encourage and stimulate the States 
to wild speculations, which has involved them, and 
spread ruin and embarrassment to the people as well 
as the States. But that act of folly has passed, and 
the funds are gone; it is for us to secure other 
means to enlarge our navy. 


Ihave attempted to show the dangers to which 
our commerce is exposed; and if a laudable pride 
of patriotism would prevent us from fearing our in- 
dependence, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
our cities, our towns, and our villages on our sea- 
coast and northern frontiers are exposed to plunder 
and conflagration. 

I have shown the important posts and lines of 
communications which the British occupy. In- 
dulge me while I present the power of the royal 
navy, which enables her to maintain her posts, and 
to jeopard our national rights and our national 
security. : 


I have the register of the British navy before me. 
It shows the extraordinary fact that the royal navy 
consists of four hundred and ninety ships of war. 

have no room to class them and give them the 
names they bear. ttis enough to know they are 
vessels of war, and mounted and manned, and bear 
the flag of St. George. 

This register shows another fact that will astonish, 
and should alarm, every American who reads it. In 
addition tothe four hundred and ninety mounted 
war vessels, there belongs to the royal navy two 
hundred and two steamships. The number of guns 
that all these vessels mount, and now carry, are six- 
teen thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. The 
number of guns may, and will, when circumstances 
require it, be greatly increased. The steamships 
are reported to carry but from one to six guns 
each. This is a fearful array of metal, to say 
nothing of her sabres, cutlasses, muskets, pistols, 
and other magazines. A 

Her marine manual force, as this register shows, 


consists of eleven admirals of the red, thirteen of the 
white, and fourteen ofthe blue. 

Also of rear admirals, twenty-nine of the red, 
thirty of the white, and thirty-nine of the blue. 

Also, vice admirals, fifteen of the red, seventeen 
of the white, eighteen of the blue—in all 186. 

Her captains in active service number seven hun- 
dred and eighteen. Her lieutenants number two 
thousand six hundred and thirty-one; and her sailors 
number 30,000. Her marine corps numbers in 
generals, colonels, lieutenant colonels, captains, lieu- 
tenants, and marines, upwards ot 10,000; and in all 
more than 40,000. This, sir, is a programme of the 
royal navy—the navy of our common enemy, and 
all the enemy on the face of the globe, in the shape 
of man or nation, that we have to fear. Permit me 
to contrast it with our navy. We are in the habit of 
saying “our gallant little navy.” It is true it is gal- 
lant; but it is also true itis ltile—a little too little. 
It is so little that it could be hid in the British navy 
in all the stillness or secrecy of the heart of a dense 
and boundless forest. It is so little that you might 
detach its size from one wing of the royal navy of 
Great Britain, and Queen Victoria would not know 
that she lost a vessel.. But here itis. I will make 
ita part of my printed remarks, for the benefit of my 
readers; and, in order to show it off to the best 
possible advantage, I give it in detail and wholesale, 
and will spread it over as much paper as possible: 

AMERICAN NAVY. 
Ships of the line, 3—viz: 
Guns. 
Ohien serate sec bee este a n e lA 
Pennsylvania. ..essesspeenererresorreeres es L20 
North Carolina ....essessssossesevereosoesos eTA 


Totalccccaceccuscceess ni naar eevee + e008 
Frigates, 9—viz: 

Constitution.. ccececcecvececcrcceectrseecc es Ad 
POLOMAC sciis oenissts eee tete cas a a a Sk 
Brandywine .....csee cece cece econ neces ese e 44 
Columbia sesessspseòsasssspocoeseoe veer Ad 
COngTesS oe sereecserencceracarececes 
Cumberland. .....ccsescenecseveecens 
Savannah orscseccessecneercccnenesssater eee hh 
Raritan 
Macedonian .escocssecsevescerevcccecceer es 030 


eee eee eee ee 


Total. .cscscssscccscccccsccsecseneseses sda 
Sloops of war, 16—viz: 
Savatoa.ssescessvceeccenereceseseseneesces sQ0 
BOSON) T eeces sees sees E tees ee 680 
Warren vavcceccccccecnccssccserccscnssreces dl 
Falmouth ..ccccseseccsccccccccccccecssescs sa 
Fairfield... ccccccscsecvccccscevecssccereeces 20 
Vandalia ii sceee cscs decisis sieedecccesese ver 20 
Preble .....0-eseeeeens .. 16 
JamestoWn...sssssssas sane cece Seabee wee eca0 
St Louise cose adie o E Puen 0a sees les aera aD 
Levante vc ccccacccsccvvccceescosssscnsvess red 
Portsmouth. sesssearesessesiooesnercsesar os. 20 
Plymouth. s.essssesesesesoroeereesereeesoee e 20 
Sti Maryse see sosssesoreveosererrerresereses ead 
Decatur. ssesossrossseressssorocsesesresevess lÂ 
Yorktown ssseeessrsessoseesosossesterssnse lG 
Ontario EEE S Le] 


Total. .cccrccccccscvecesesvetecssesenss 306 
Brigs, T—viz: 

POrpOSe ...secceecererecnseecesccceereeersr el 
TruxtOn ondcs 6 bose cee es ccs iecneas n dO 
Perry seseccecevccsencsecerseresecesssecees lO 
LAWYENCEsc ec ecsceceseeesercesreseeecaesses lO . 
Gomer ss vas vee vecne ceeds ese neinni seen lO 
Bainbridge ...... secewastevececeel® 


OreQON. eee seceetsesee snes eesesesesscen es l0 


Total.. ccccscccccccvecenccccrsecesesen ceed 
Schooners, 3-—viz: 

Shark. ..ccccsceeeceeeeeecesceestaeeeeee sss el 

Wave. ccccestcccncsencrcenctceecensssesenc el 

Experiment... s..esseesseveserereserereeerees LO 


Total..cccccccecccccecectecosescessreenes sau 
Store ships, 3-—viz: 
Relief, Lexington, and Erie. 
Steamers, (from 4 to 10 guns,) 7—viz: 

Union, Poinsett, Michigan, Gen. Taylor, Engi- 
neer, Princeton, and Col. Harney. 

"There are on the stocks now building~ 
Ships of the HinG eo vaiiite cas O36 Gow arian ais elias oF 
Slo vps Of WAT sees cece erect eneecenesre rene reed 
Sid ELS. cc esccescsocecercesceeetecteresesaeed 


Q28rH ConG.....2pD SESS. 


' Frigates. euses eres PEE ET A 
Store ship seesesseresisereresereserereeeress ok 
VESSELS IN ORDINARY, NOVEMBER 1, 1844. 

Ships of the line, 3—viz: 
Columbus ...sassessserseoesesesessesesesa.. TA 
Delaware. ...siseesrrreeeseererererereeorsee T4 
Franklin, oo... iesursreresesspeeerrepeererere TA 


Totals scccecvescccvscccecsevenssvesees saan 
Frigates, 3—viz: ae 
Independence vos. cseeereccecesseeerecensse 54 
United States. seee ete 
Constellation.. soseseersesosasesesereseseee s36 


E E TETS E | 


a NAT EE E EEE T DOL 
Sloops of war, 5—viz: : 

John. Adams......e05 Taraa rae e aÀ) 
Cyane. sc cceccctecreccvesceevevcncsssscse ses 
VINCENNES sa cease cee ce eee ereeecen ensues anes 20 
Marion ... 
Dale ..ccocecreccessercreveseveseersseeseees LG 


SE bie bios s dase ei serets weme wee LO 


Totalisscecccoscrccsccesccecescsvcessscss ese 
Brigs, 2—via: ` 
Dolphin sesssesrserosseressenet EPEA 
Pioneer. snrrrosss cathe sevete citetwcos i ell 
a a EE EA E EA 
ee Schooners, 4—viz: 
Flirt, Phenix, Onkahye, and Boxer. 
Steamers, 2-—viz: 
Mississippi. ..esesecceceecessneenesecnees ceed 
Fulton cc ccccccvccevcvecscceccecssecsensenioed 


Total.ccccecscccsccscsscreccccvcvercscsesold 
Store brig, 1—viz: 
Pioneer. 


We have in active service— 
Ships of the line. ....-+sseeseeeeeeeceereeeeeeeed 
Frigates. ese see e eee c eect e eset eee een eneees ceed 
Gloops Of WAL ses ese ccecesseceereeeecseneees 16 

Ne ee ee eee 
SCHOONGCLS va cect pec ce ree creer cere esereresanes 

. Store ships v6. ese veeeeeeeeeeeeeeerr retary eree: 
StCAMELS . veeeeecceccceveerencesoseerereerare 


On the stocks— 
Ships of the ne. .acasesescnevecccerecsaveess eed 
Sloops of Wal. .cesecerecereeeeseeeeerseeter en 2 
QMEN os acc ccc cv enc naaie E EEA EERTE aa D 
Frigates... inesse serere ceeeueeesenec ces eeeee ood 
Store ship. ... ce cceseeenceeersesereeeeeeeeeeed 

In ordinary 
Ships of the ine... secre eres ene eeeree eed 
Frigates. oo eseeeeeeeeens 
Sloops of WAL. cece cee cen eee eee eens ee eeeeeee eed 
Brigs. sce cseceecee ee seteeenereeeesensenseeee eed 
Schooners sese sroseassanescereroeeresesreseee g 
Store Drig.sesesrossaersesorereresreserereseee T 


uwin 


In all .essioososessseseseosreeseee reses: s 78 
Finished and unfinished, active and in ordinary. 


How does our number compare with the royal 
navy? 
War vessels (R. N.)ssecceseeeceeresecces ees 490 
Steamships. os sceeceverererercersre cee cers 202 


Total... cc. cee e eee eee er ener en seceen e. 692 
Amount of American War vessels......+00000+-78 


Balance in favor of the royal navy........--..612 
How does our meta’ compare? 
The number of guns mounted in the royal 
NAVY. ese. weve aes enseeeees +++ -16,849 
Amount of American guns mounted... .1,486 
Suppose for steamers finished and unfin- 
ISHEd. cieeeccecesweereeeee eee ree eens se dO 


Difference in favor of R. Ni... eee eee eee 15,323 

By this illustration itis seen that the number of 
ships of war of the British navy is greater than ours 
by six hundred and twelve. Their number of guns 
is greater than ours by fifteen thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 
I have shown the number of officers and men, naval 

and marine, is upwards, in all, of....... -40,000 
By the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 

itis seen that the entire number for which 

subsistence is asked, is, in all, officers and 


men, including marines. s.es: esee eree.» 10,860 


Difference in favor of British navy... +++. +++29,140 
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Oregon Bill—Mr. Duncan. 


This demonstration shows an alarming difference 


attention. Wg have butto will that our own navy shall 
be strengthened, and it is done. We have the means 
and the mechanics; and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our navy may, be strengthened at one 
quarter of the expense that it could have been be- 
fore the late improvements in steam war-ships. 
One steamship will do more execution towards har- 
bor defence than ten frigates; and F trust that our 
government will see the propriety and economy of 
directing its attention almost exclusively to the con- 
struction of steam vessels. By. the ‘introduction 
and use of steam frigates, our harbor defence may 
be made ten times more efficient without materially 
augmenting our naval or marine list of men, ‘and 
with but small increase of expense, after the con- 
struction of the.steam frigates. i 

Sir, it is to be hoped the American people will 
not longer neglect this most important arm of our 
national defence. They cannot, they will not, un- 
less they have forgotten the blood and toil and 
treasure which our independence. cost. Can that 
have been forgotten so soon when there are yet some 
of the revolutionary fathers amongst us, who live 
and linger to link us with the dead, and to admonish 
us of the price and the value of our emancipation, and 
to admonish us that nothing short of that vigilance 
which made us an independent people can perpet- 
uate our independence. i 

Weare now within a few days of the commence- 
ment of a new administration. If that administra- 
tion will be what I have promised that it would be to 
the many thousands that I addressed before the elec- 
tion, I think our navy will receive an elevation 
worthy of our nation. I said if we succeeded in 
electing James K. Polk we would have an adminis- 
tration that would smack of “Old Hickory;” we 
would have a bold, a fearless, and a judicious 
administration—an administration that would ask 
for nothing but what would be right, and would 
submit to nothing that would be wrong; l 
said we would have an administration not of the 
South, nor of the North, nor of the West, but 
an administration of the country; and we would 
have an administrator who would not fear to “take 
ihe responsibility on himself” when great and import- 
ant events should require it. 1 trust that it will be 
the first and the last object, and the object all the 
time, of the coming administration, to elevate and 
increase our navy. ‘There is no other interest that 
ean come under the care of the administration, that 
so imperiously demands its first and its last care as 
that of the navy. 

L believe, with a more economical administration 
of our navy appropriations, and a proper applica- 
tion of them, our navy might be increased without 
materially enlarging the appropriations. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how six or eight millions of dollars 
are necessarily disbursed annually to our navy, con- 
sidering the very small number of vessels which 
compose it. I believe the time is not far distant 
when sound policy and national security will require 
that our army will be merged in our navy. We 
have little or no use for an army in time of peace, 
except to keep the Indians in subjection, and that 
necessity will dwindle and subside as our frontier 
becomes settled, and our jurisdiction is extended 
over our Territories. We will probably have but 
Jittle to fear from the Indians, only as they are oper- 
ated upon by Great Britain. We will have but lit- 
tle to fear from either or both, if our navy is made 
what it should be, and what our national security 
demands, and what our means amply warrant. 
But, sir, I have another consideration to present as 
connected with the possession and occupancy of 
Oregon. Either the subjects of Great Britain 
will occupy Oregon, or we must. And if there 
were no other consideration or object con- 
nected with the possession of that Territory, 
it is suffeient of itself to demand immediate ac- 
tion. Ispeak with reference to the Indians. The 
memory and history of our last war make it unne- 
cessary for me to assert that most of the calamities 
of that war were owing to our want of control over 
the Indians; and if we wish to avoid like calamities 
in our next war, we must possess ourselves of those 
Territories that will divide and separate the Indians 
from the control of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
were the instigators of all the barbarities which the 
Indians have perpetrated on our northwestern fron- 
tier. Ihave procured from the Indian department, 
by the politeness of Mr. Crawford, a communica- 
tion representing the various tribes, their names and 
numbers annexed, so far as that department is in- 


of. power in the two navies which demands national 
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formed on the subject... Here it is. I will make it 
a part of my printed remarks: 


Indians belonging to the country west-of the Mississippi 

and east of the Rocky mountains. = 
$ f Number, 
Appachees...ssseseecrerereeerene ee eee e e 620,280 
TATICKAYEES saseceriversoreoeereseses ease 1,200 
Arrapahas.. oseeeeeees go AA i) 
Assinaboins...sesesee: sesesaoees sa 1,000 
Blackfeet... aesssscereees EPT E B00 
Caddoes ....ceereecceces sseseeoseo e, 2000 
Camanchees..s..seesessodresensgoe eses ea 19,200. 
Cheyenes seseessascecere treos cece e2000 
CrCES.eosoresossserreores eroare ses e800 
CroWsS. sess seven ee e4000 
Eutaws. peccccesccverescceseces oo 19,200 
Gros, Ventoes....eeeereceeeeeenss +00. 3,300 
TOWAS: secssdcacceve stele daaed seve’ ove sve 6470 
Kanzas vevecccccccveccrcccecsecescessees sly 100 
Kiwale reserare anaa aa vee LsO00 
Mandans....sccscccccerescesseccvensssess QUO 
Minatarees...cececcesccceccvsccesce ne ee. 2000 
Omahad esreseesesssososesososereneeeeees 100] 
OSOQES.. cee erereeeraeeercrccereeecescess A102 
Ottoes and Missourias....ecssseceeeeeceeees DBL 
Pagans. .sscseceeeseccerercseeees esenee 130,000 
Puncas...eccsore er Re KE 
Pawnees...eeees . 
Quapaws .ceeceeenecer sere c secon eeeeree ss AOO 
Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. «se... v... -2,348 
*Sacs of Missouri.. ...e.ssesssseeresseose..4]4 
Sioux... E E O TAL 


_186,490 


*Originally the haunts of these Indians extended this side 
of the Mississippi; but their tribés have, ever since their 
earliest cessions, been moving westward. 


Indians who have been removed, and their present num- 
i bers. : 


Cherokees.cccscesceesscececccececsvesseeQ0s0hl 
Chickasaw ....sosesosesresresesoserese r4 LLI 
Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawattomies.... . 3,999 
Choctawa. ...cccsccccccecccenscecssees cold 410 
Creeks cia civics cop E 
Delawares..ccccocveczccccsssrescsrceseeesbsQ09 
Florida Indians. .....seeseees se eee ee 03136 
Kickapoos.sesessessesseeroereersseeerere e505 
Peorias and Kaskaskias....seesseresesreese e150 
PiankeshawSs. .oscecccsccreccuessreeaseesees 198 
Senecas from Sandusky... esere. 
Senecas and Shawnees.....se++6 
Shawnces.crecceceecccrrecsreseseessce cess SBT 
Stockbridges and Munsees and Delawares and 

Munsees......ccececesecarsevcncereeeae stale 
Swan creek and Black river Chippewas. ......+.-62 
Weenie. cise daniel tis dense cadence caawenpes se LlO 
Winnebagoes...eccersceccerveeceverccens 2183 
Wryandots of Ohio.. ..sssreereseeesereeee e e583 


87,444 


Indians west of the Rocky mountains, in the Oregon dis- 
trict, and their numbers.. 


Nes Percës.,... e.. 
Ponderas....a... enini N a ee rere Te Te: 
Platheads...s.sccccvcccececcssnceccecesens #000 
Cour Dalene.. ..sssrssreseessreesesesoseesòsnrese 
ShoshonieS....-esseessesesreesessees ee ea 1,800 
CallapooahS. s.saessroeseseeereeererererteeseee 
UmbaquahS....esseeseresesrerereresresrereree 
KEyUSC..sssesreresrereereerrnresesscreereeere 
SpOKCUS..s.esseseeererereprerorerrsrerenerree 
Onnanagand. serere rrrssererrornrserrrereterere 
COotOMICS.sseresessnessrererrera 
Chilts.. ess 
Chinookes...... 
Srakes.cscccccceccescovevarcessscvccsses el s000 
Cathlamahs...ceccccesceesesesoneeser eee ee e200 
Wahkiakumes.....cccsceeeceseeseeeeceen ee 200 
Skillutes..c cee vececececeeceeseesess eee e 12z000 
SokülkS..ssssnsssserssereserssaeesaes. 3,000 
ChiMNapUNS., seseererrerererereeoe esee e 023000 
Shallatlos..... 


eee ee meme ema mm etorerenerane 


ERNST RES etare) 


-240 
voce ee 400 


Chopunnishees ........0 5c cscee nena eee eee 8,000 
Catlashoots....ccccse sere cess eoenerenetaese 

PohabiSiceceisies cade bdeay rison kazani adr rl 000 
Willewahs....ccccecesecuvescetecesese nee oh;000 
Sinacso Bo chc nba E A 
ChillokittequawS...sscserceeeeseseaesene s 2400 
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Echebools. 0.0... ccc eccceesssseensesecess «1,000 
Wahopums........ccacevececesessencer ces 1,000 
Euesteurs. ... cece ee tee cece ecto ea ceee eee e s 1,200 
Clackamurs 2.0... cee cect e cece eset cence eee L800 
Chanwappans..... ccc. cee cece eee eeee ence e 400 


29,570 


I believe there are many numerous and warlike 
tribes in’ the western part of the Missouri valley 
that are not embraced in this table, and not within 
the knowledge of our Indian department. But this 
table presents a fearful array of Indian force. The 
Indian is the natural enemy of the American white 
race. He recounts wrongs to the red man which 
neither time nor circumstances can entirely efface 
from his mind. To keep him in subjection, hè must 
be taught that he has more to hope and more to fear 
from the American family than any other.’ To 
make him fear.and hope, we must have an imme- 
diate control over him. We must be in his presence, 
control his territory, and cut off his connection with 
all others. And these objects can only be effected 
by taking possession of our northwestern territories. 
We have an influence and a control in Wisconsin and 
Iowa sufficient for those purposes in those terri- 
tories. This bill provides for the establishment of 
stockade forts between a proper point on the Mis- 
souri and the eastern base of the Rocky mountains. 
That will give us an influence and a control over 
the Indians in that part of the Missouri valley, 
and will give protection to our traders to Santa 
Fe and elsewhere in thatairection,as well as se- 
curity to our Oregon emigrants. The possession and 
occupation of Oregon will, with suitable military 
establishments, give us control over the twenty 
thousand Indians in that territory. Sir, our safety 
and our highest interests in a military point of 
view require us to pass this bill, and to carry its 
provisions into speedy operation. Without it, we 
are unsafe in peace; and in war we will suffer more 
from Indian hostilities than from all other causes. 
Our. whole northwestern frontier will be exposed 
to the savage barbarities, murders, and conflagra- 
tions which marked and made horrible our last war, 
and will be made more horrible in proportion to the 
increased extent of our frontier exposure. 

_ Theadmonition of the father of our country, which 
is indeliby stamped on every American’s heart, and 
upon every American mind—‘In peace prepare for 
war,” —was never more forcibly presented than in the 
present case; and the preparation for war now urged 
esnsists in giving civil protection to our hardy west- 
ern riflemen, who are now removing to Oregon; and 
their persons and their courage will constitute a large 
part of the magazines and fortifications which will 

e required. Occupation and civil protection will 
substitute for milions in military establishments, 
posts, and fortifications, which will have to be ex- 
pended on our northwestern frontier in the event of 
a war from any quarter or from any cause. Sir, 
there is a spirit of enterprise and an ambition for the 
acquisition of territory, which was never before dis- 
played to the same extent. 

This spirit shouldbe encouraged and gratified to 
the fullest extent. It was that spirit of enterprise 
and love of territory that swept-away resistance like 
a torrent, and resulted in the election of a democratic 
candidate to the presidency. In conformity with 
that enthusiastic love of new territory, we have pass- 
ed a bill making the empire of Texas a part of our 
glorious Union. Will that bill pass the other branch 
of this legislatnre? Then the British lion will never 
growl on Texian soil. In conformity with the same 
enthusiastic love of territory, let us plant the Ameri- 
can standard upon the Pacific coast of Oregon. Let 
the American eagle find safety in his flight over the 
summit of the Rocky mountains, and we will have 
but performed a duty which those we represent have 
required at our hands. 

‘But there is still another consideration connected 
with the possession and oceupancy of Oregon, which 
connects itself with the inexhaustible wealth of the 
Pacific; which is this. We have an incalculable 
interest in the Pacific whale fishery. Hundreds of 
our ‘vessels are yearly engaged in that fishery. So 
long as we can control our own rights on that ocean, 
we have a mine of wealth. Our vessels want a 
homestead on the Pacific coast—a place of rest— 
a place of refreshment, and to refit. Principles of 
economy alone warrant and demand the posses- 
sion and occupancy of Oregon.. Our own citizens 
should furnish our own ships with refreshments 
onthe Pacific. The commanders of our. vessels 
should have the privilege of purchasing refresh- 


ments from our citizens. Our mechanics should 
have the privilege of repairing and refitting our ves- 
sels on the Pacific, and the owners of our vessels 
should have the privilege of employing our mechan- 
ics; all of which accommodations will be secured al- 
most simultaneously with the passage of this bill. 
The saving to us, as a nation, will be almost incalcula- 
bly, inpependent of the individual advantages. - The 
rich and fertile valleys of the Columbia will teem 
with abundance. The farmer and the producer 
will find a market for his produce at his own door, 
in the vessels that trade and fish upon the Pacific. 
The valuable timber which abounds on the whole line 
of the Oregon water courses will be a source of 
perpetual wealth, and can be conveyed to the ocean 
onthe same streams which affords the power to 
convert them into whatever character of lumber 
may be demanded. 

Sir, I would wish to speak more of the vast ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the United States, 
growing out of our Chinese and Indiatrade by our 
occupancy of Oregon; but I will have to leave my 
readers to anticipate that, and must bring toa close. 
If I were permitted to make an appeal that 
could pierce the ear of the remotest American 
citizen, it would be in behalf of the sole 
and exclusive possession and occupancy of Oregon. 
I would admonish him, as he is proud of his coun- 
try and of his nation’s character, and glories in the 
spread of our free institutions, and the continued 
growth of human liberty, to command and demand 
that his representative support and consummate this 
bill. I would also say to him, as he loves his coun- 
try’s peace, and his nation’s safety, as well as the 
security and protection of our national commerce, 
that he do his part towards securing now, when we 
have it in our power, this valuable territory, with- 
out the possession of which, neither our commerce 
on the Pacific, nor our frontier border, is for aday 
in perfect safety. 

1 would also ask him, as he pants for his country’s 
honor, and would arrest the haughty boast that ““Brit- 
ish martial music can be heard from one post to anoth- 
er round the world, and that the sun never sets on her 
dominions,” that he do his part to establish Amer- 
ican jurisdiction and American supremacy over this 
territory, where her reveillé shall be forever silent, 
from its southern to its northern extremity. I 
would ask him, too, as he regards it as his highest 
duty to those who are to come after him, to per- 
petuate that personal liberty and free inheritance 
which were bequeathed to him, to do his part to 
transmit this territory undespoiled by any foreign 
intruder or plunderer. In conclusion, permit me to 
admonish the friends of Oregon and of this bill 
neither to be decoyed nor alarmed by that stale 
diplomatic objection of ‘‘negotiation:” negotiation 
has deprived us of the use of this valuable territory 
for more than a quarter of a century; nego- 
tiation has dismembered one of the States of 
this Union, to our disgrace and its loss. We 
have whipped the British twice on the field; but 
they have always whipped us in the diplomatic 
cabinet. Give us an open field and a fair sky, and 
Oregon will be ours—if it comes to a fight; but put 
us in a dipiomatic cabinet, and the battle will be 
theirs, and Oregon will be theirs. Then, I say to 
the friends of Oregon, beware of that argument— 
“negotiation”—or it will keep us out of Oregon 
twenty-five years more, and at the end of another 
quarter century, the argument will be stronger, and 
our title will be weaker. Great Britain has conquer- 
edand despoiled more nations, acquired more terri- 
tory, and enslaved more people by negotiation than 
she has by herarms. In all ourattempts to possess our- 
selves of the exclusive jurisdiction of,and to extend our 
laws over Oregon, we have had the treaty brandished 
before us. When we have attempted to passa resolu- 
tion instructing or requesting the President to put an 
end to the treaty by which we are deprived of our 
just sovereignty over Oregon, “negotiation” is bran- 
dished before us. Look upon any member of this 
House, or the other, as an enemy to Oregon, who 
will make the miserable, stale, diplomatic subterfuge 
of either treaty or negotiation an objection to the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

If either of the great measures, Texas or Oregon, 
or both, are to fail this session, let the responsibility 
not rest on this House. We have done our duty 
for Texas; let us do it for Oregon, and our hands 
will be clean. We can say to those whom we rep- 
resent—whose hearts are beating in deep anxiety-— 
we have discharged our trust. If your will has not 


-been obeyed, and your instructions not complied 


with, the fault is not ours. 


Sir, there can be no constitutional scruples in the 
way of the passage of this bill. Ifwe claim title by 
discovery, that settles the constitutionality, and no 
question is involved but that of expediency; and that 

uestion is as to the time we should occupy Oregon. 
his is the time; because the American people dé- 
mand it. If we clairf title by purchase from Spain, 


the constitutional question is equally settled, and 


has been since the purchase of Loutsina; for Ore- 
gon is but a part of that purchase. This is too lofty 
a measure to admit of the interference of party driy- 
eling. It surmounts that groveling, misera le par- 
ty spirit which so often strikes at the best interests 
of the country, and is alone worthy of the selfish, 
unprincipled political demagogue. The public voice 
in favor of the immediate possession of Oregon is 
the offspring of a lofty spirit of’patriotismm and ná- 
tional honor, which scouts and casts the groveling 
partisan from its presence, and mantles him with 
shame and insignificance. Oregon is ours; Oregon 
we will have; and Oregon we can defend. 


SPEECH OF MR. BELSER, 


z OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives, Jan: 28, 1845.— 
On the bill to establish a Territorial Government 
in Oregon, the House being in Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union. 


Mr. BELSER, upon obtaining the floor, com- 
menced his remarks by saying that, but a few days 
since, one American measure had passed that House, 
and now they were required to act on another equal- 
ly as important in its bearings on the destiny of the 
republic. Since the period of the Missouri restric- 
tion, which shook the Union to its foundation, no 
two projects had been before Congress better cal- 
culated to test the efficiency of our institutions than 
the admission of Texas into the Confederacy and 
the occupation of Oregon. The epoch through which 
we are passing might well be viewed as the hour of a 
nation’s travail; and although he believed that the 
pending bill, if adopted, would be more likely to in- 
volve us in a war than the one which we had so recent- 
ly sanctioned, still, in the maintenance ofa just claim, 
we should not permit the fear of such consequences 
to force us from our propriety. He dreaded war as 
much as any man. Come when it will it is a tre- 
mendous evil. In it death reigns without. a rival, 
and glories “in the extent of his conquest and the 
richness of his spoil.” Such fields as Waterloo ex- 
hibit a melancholy spectacle-—they had no charms 
for him. To secure the blessings of peace to this 
Government, he would surrender everything save 
national honor and national security. 

A recent examination into the history of Great 
Britain, and more particularly her course towards 
other nations, had satisfied his mind that-there is no 
limit to her rapacity. Tempt hey cupidity; “cast be- 
fore her the apples,” ard forthwith she grasps every- 
thing within reach—takes first, and negotiates after- 
wards. With a territory not much larger than one 
of our States, she is endeavoring to plant her royal 
standard in every portion of the globe. Look to her 
vast possessions near tous, Within a few days 
run by steam are her West India Islands, Antigua, 
Auquilla, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Vincent, 
Tobago, Trinidad, Bahamas, and Bermudas, and 
then comes her Upper and Lower Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, Labrador, the whole north to Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

Having briefly alluded to the importance of the 
question, and the relation which Great Britain bears 
to it, he would next proceed to examine the meas- 
ure before the committee. 

The first section of the bill under consideration 
proposes the organization of a temporary government 
out of all the country belonging to the United States 
west of the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and 
bounded on the south by the forty-second and on the 
north by the fifty-fourth degree and forty minutes 
north latitude. This boundary has for its landmarks, 
on the east the Rocky Mountains, on the west the 
Pacific, on the north the Strait of Fuca, and on the 
south the Snowy Mountains. The extent of surface 
is about three hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
and this vast area is drained by the Columbia and 
its tributaries. He contended that the bill, so far as 
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regards boundary, is correct, and that it was the 
samo recognised in ‘our treaties with Spain, Russia, 
and Mexico. That, in 1824, we offered a limit of 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude to Great Bri- 
tain, and that, in reply, she proposed the forty-sixth 
degree.” The territory in dispute, when this nego- 
tiation was broken off, was æ little more than three 
- degrees of latitude, embracing something like one- 
fourth of the country. In'1827, thé same offers were 
again made, and a second time disagreed to by the 
parties; thus leaving the matter where it stood on 
the 20th October, 1818, with a larger amount of soil 
in controversy—eight degrees of latitude—near two- 
thirds of the entire possession. i 

The claim of the United States to the whole ter- 
ritory he considered perfect. We obtained it through 
„our treaties with France and Spain, in 1803 and 


1819, succeeding by them to all the rights which 


they previously possessed, and deriving additional 
title also by the discovery of Captain Gray in 1792. 
Possessed, then, of the French, Spanish, and Ame- 
rican titles, (see Appendix 1,) it at once puts to rest 
the pretensions of Great Britain, and proves that she 
has no substantial foundation on which to base her 
demand. He further observed that, aside from these 
treaties, and the discovery of Captain Gray in 1804 
and 1805, Lewis and Clark, through Mr. Jefferson, 
and by virtue of the authority of Congress, explored 

‘the Columbia river; and at that date no nation ex- 
cept the United States, pretended to own any part 
of Oregon. That in 1811 John J. Astor, of New 

York, founded, near the river just mentioned, the 
first settlement ever made in the country by civilized 
man; that in 1813 he was dispossessed of it by Great 
Britain; and that on the 6th day of October, 1818, 
it was delivered to us again by virtue of the treaty 
of Ghent, in 1814. (See Appendix 2.) Thus, at 
the date of the foregoing delivery, our title to the 
territory was clear, and it still remains so, unless by 
some subsequent agreement we have parted with it, 
or in some way compromised the same. The only 
negotiations which since that period have been had 
between the two countries is the third article of the 
Convention of the 20th of October, 1818, (see Ap- 
pendix 3,) and the first, second, and third articles of 
the Convention of 1827, (see Appendix 4,) accom- 
panied by an informal declaration on the part of 
„Great Britain as to her understanding of these ne- 
gotiations, and intended, without ‘doubt, to bolster 
up her spurious claim, whenever it should thereafter 
be brought into review., (See Appendix 5.) 


If the stipulations contained in our treaties and in 
the Conventions of 1818 and 1827 had been strictly 
adhered to by Great Britain, we might now with 
propriety be called on to await further negotiations, 
and to desist for the present from passing this bill; 
but,.in direct violation of our rights, the jurisdiction 
of Canada has been extended over Oregon, and the 
Northwest Fur Company, under the auspices of that 
nation, (Great Britain,) has occupied the soil, taken 
possession of the noblest river, erected on it forts, 
established’ in the country a territorial governnient 
in everything but the name, driven from its borders 
our enterprising citizens, and, if report be true, in 
several instances have instigated the Indians to mur- 
der them. These trading companies form a part of 
the British forces. She made use of one of them in 
the East Indies, and, through its influence, planted 
those seeds of discord which eventuated in the sub- 
jugation of that people. 

Keeping, then, entirely out of view our better 
right to Oregon, have we not, he inquired, under the 
Conventions of 1818 and 1827, as good authority 
to occupy it as Great Britain? Over the territory 
which is undisputed, the bill will act without hin- 
derance ; and over that in controversy, it is intended 
to operate alone on American citizens, and to afford 
them protection. Its passage may lead to collision, 
tg conflicts of jurisdiction, and ultimately to war ; 
but these are risks attendant on nations, and which 
at times must be taken. ‘I'he American people have 
become tired of fruitless negotiation, of crafty diplo- 
macy. After forty years of this kind of parley with 
the same nation, in another celebrated boundary case, 
we lost a part of Maine. The cry then was, if we 
did not settle by negotiation, 
sort to the sword; and the argument now is, that we 
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we should have to re- ` 
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will offend that great Power if we attempt to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over Oregon. ’ - 

He would now examine that portion of the bill 
designed to encourage settlements by grants ; vesting 
in the occupants in the first instance an inchoate 
title, to be perfected by a residence of fiye consecu- 
tive years in the territory—and containing likewise 
several other provisions. (See Appendix 6.) Here, 
in his opinion, we were advancing one step farther 
than Great Britain had gone, under the Conventions 
If anything can produce war 
between the two Governments it is this. It isa 
direct and positive declaration of ownership in the 
soil, and can only be justified on the ground that 
these Conventions of 1818 and 1827 have already 
been rendered null and void by Great Britain, with- 
out fault on the part of the United States. Unless 
honorable gentlemen could bring their minds to this 
conclusion, they ought not to sustain the bill in its 
present shape, but should amend its.provisions, and 
thereby render it sufficiently prospective in its ope- 
ration, for time to be given by this Government to 
Great Britain to terminate the joint agreement of 
1827, and let the controversy afterwards rest upon 
the better title. 

There was another reason why this donation prin- 
ciple should be strictly guarded. It is because of 
that right which is supposed to exist in the original 
proprietors of the soil. Grants may be made in In- 
dian countries, but the grantees should take them 
subject to the extinguishment of the. Indian claim. 
The title of the Indian has always been considered 
as subordinate to the absolute ultimate title of the 
Government; still it has never been held as worthless, 
Title by conquest (says an eminent judge) is ac- 
quired and maintained by force. Humanity, however, 
acting on public opinion, has established a general 
rule that the conquered shall not be wantonly op- 
pressed, and that their condition shall remain as eli- 
gible as is compatible with the objects of the con- 
quest. These North American tribes, then, have 
some right to the enjoyment of the soil; and in our 
legislation their claim should be noticed, and provi- 
sion made ultimately to extinguish it. Without this 
contests would arise between the aborigines and oc- 
cupants, of the most perplexing character, 

Independent of these objections, this policy of 
encouraging settlements in wild countries, by grants, 
he believed to be right. Enlightened nations had 
practised on it, much to the public advantage. It 
was pointed out by Great Britain herself, when, after 
the discovery of this continent, she bestowed certain 
lands on the colonists; and it was pursued by Spain 
while disposing of her vast domain. We had con- 
centrated numerous tribes of Indians in the West— 
had abolished their customs—extinguished their pri- 
mitive lights—removed them from the graves of 
their ancestors—and therefore should, as speedily as 
possible, have our territory filled up beyond them. 
They are naturally revengeful, and knowing them 
to be so, it becomes us to guard against their aggres- 
sions, as did the Romans, when they encouraged 
emigration to their frontiers to protect themselves 
from the incursions of the barbarians. 

‘Phe occupation of Oregon by the American peo- 
ple has been fixed by Providence. The hand of 
Omnipotence is to be seen in the arrangement. 
‘here is in every new region a grandeur which 
makes men anxious to be in the midst of it. The 
character of the country—its immense distance by 
sea and by land—its climate, minerals, and produc- 
tions—its proximity to the grain-growing States— 
its intimate connection with our Indian tribes, and 
its tendency to produce war with the most powerful 
nation in Europe, all serve to render the question, at 
this time, particularly interesting. What mighty 
revolutions, in that now almost unknown country, 
the future will present? Who is there that does 
not desire to look through its vista, to unfold, in ad- 
vance, one of its chapters, and thus obtain a view of 
Oriental grandeur beyond the surface of a mighty 
ocean ? f 

But it is argucd with great earnestness, that we 
have already much scope, and that there is dread to 
be apprehended from further expansion. Those who 
reason thus have paid but little attention to the past. 
For the last two hundred years the march of popu- 
lation has been steady and unerring. Within that 
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period the pioneers of New England ‘have' crossed 
the Green Mountains—the men of the middle States 
have surmounted the ridge of the Allegany—and 
the Huguenots of the South have entered the re- 
cesses of the wilderness—and now, from the gulf 
to the lakes, the whole are moving together, and the 
majestic column is not to be retarded. Indians, 
Mexicans and Britons must pass away-from it like 
the mists of the morning before the.rising sun. 

‘Let none suppose that he had examined but one 
side of this subject. He had thought of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages attending it with equal care. 
He had considered its effect on the revenue of the 
country, of the cost of transporting men and arms to 
defend the territory, and of the strong probability of 
losing it in the end. Looking to the subject in this 
point of view, he was free to say that, whenever this 
Government proves too weak to protect that frontier 
without jeopardizing the better populated portions of 
the Union, then could she leave her citizens in Ore- 
gon to their fate. A nation, when driven to this 
alternative, would be justified in such an abandon- 
ment; but until the fact is made clear, the body of 
a nation cannot surrender a single individual belong- 
ing to it. On the same principle, every native-born 
citizen of the United States owes to it an obligation 
of which he cannot divest himself by individual vo- 
Hition. It has been recognised and acted on not 
only by national, but likewise by municipal law, 
and out of it has grown the rule “Nemo protest ex- 
ure patriam?—a rule which has been approved by 
our courts when they assert the singular doctrine 
that, in a Government foutided on the public will, 
a citizen of the United States cannot by his own act 
expatriate himself. , 

If, then, it be a necessary condition of political so- 
ciety that a citizen cannot voluntarily abjure his Gov- 
ernment, it is also the duty of the latter to afford him 
succor, and, when refused, the citizen has the right 
to provide for himself. History furnishes several 
instances illustrative of these mutual obligations. 
A city called Zurich, upon being besieged by a band 
of rebels, made application to Charles IV., who was 
Emperor, for protection. His reply was, that he 
could not defend them, upon which ‘they. secured 
safety by an alliance with the Swiss. The country 
of Zug being about to be overrun, by the Swiss, de- 
manded aid from the Duke of Austria. He did not 
deign to hear. them, and, thus abandoned, they 
united with the Helvetic Confederacy. The people 
of Oregon are now asking succor from this Govern- 
ment; if it be refused, they, like the people of Zu- 
rich and of Zug, can form other alliances, or set up 
for themselves. ‘This view of the question seems 
not to have attracted the attention of honorable gen- 
tlemen. i 

Again: the whole of the soil possessed by a na- 
tion is subject toits laws, forms a part of its territory, 
and is the common country of all who compose it. 
Every sovereign is bound to use exertions for the 
good of the nation, and to extend its glory as far 
as lies in his power. One of the great ends of po- 
litical society is to defend itself with its whole force 
against external insult or violence, If a nation be 
not in a condition to meet an aggressor, it is imper- 
fect and unequal to the great object of its destina- 
tion.. Strength alone enables it to repulse bad neigh- 
bors, aud every possible motive calls upon it to place 
itself in such a happy condition. ; 

Bearing in mind, then, these reciprocal obligations 
between this Government and its citizens, he was 
for affording security to our people in Oregon. And 
whether their habitations be in the upper, middle, or 
lower part of it, or upon some one of “the seven 
highest peaks,” named after our seven first Presi- 
dents, the ægis of this Repubiic, he hoped, would be 
broad enough to cover them. Oregon is a rich in- 
heritance, highly to be prized, and never to be sur- 
rendered without a struggle. With proper guar- 
dianship on the part of Congress, States will ere 
long rise up out of it—“ new States,”—peopled with 
men—full-grown men—early taught to cherish our 
institutions—to love freedom ; tillers of the soil, na- 
ture’s true noblemen. He believed that the school- 
master was already in that country; that the herald 
of the Gross was preaching the gospel unto evely 
creature, and that it would soon form ascomponent 
part of the highway of nations, (See Appendix 7) 
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In regard to the soil, climate, and productions of 
Oregon, he had said but little, believing that every 
member had acquainted himself with this part of 
the subject. He would, however, refer his readers 
to Appendix 8 for information on the point, and to 
Appendix 9 for the amount of population in each 
State and Territory of the Union in 1840, and its 
probable increase down to this date. 

Mr. B, observed that he had several reasons for 
taking part in this discussion. His own judgment 
approved of the general policy of the measure, and 
he was but complying with a request from his own 
State, as expressed in her joint resolutions. His 
aim was to treat no nation unjustly, not even Great 
Britain: but he had become satiated with pictures 
of her power. He viewed such a spirit as anti- 
American. It exhibited too much regard for trans- 
Atlantic opinions, at the expense of our own. Patrick 
Henry rebuked it in the days of the Revolution, in 
language not to be misunderstood. During the last 
war for American Independence, it found no favor 
with the people, and he trusted that it was destined 
to fall still-born now. And here he would warn gen- 
tlemen against the recent attempts of Great Britain 
to play the part of the moralist—to throw firebrands 
among their constituents, and to estrange the North 
from the South. From what he had witnessed 
during the time which he had been in Congress, he 
feared that she was obtaining an influence here, 
which, in the end, would prove as withering as the 
sirocco. Instead of attempting to destroy a southern 
statesman (Mr. Caruocn) for repelling with a pow- 
er never before equalled, the assaults of such an 
enemy, let one and all say to Great Britain, hold 
your tongue, and no further interfere with us. We 
are a people who are embarked in one common des- 
tiny; we pay no homage to royalty; we love the 
Union of our forefathers—we glory in our inde- 
pendence, and trust in Him who rules on high, and 
who holds the nations of the earth in the hollow of 
His hand, 

He had just been speaking of the Union, and 
warning gentlemen against those who would rejoice 
in its downfall. As a frame of government, its 
foundations had been deeply laid. It rests on the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States, Both of these have been closely 
examined and are now duly appreciated. But there 
is a pillar supporting the fabric more endearing than 
either ; it is that community of feeling which origin- 
ally brought the builders together, to give structure 
to the magnificent citadel, They have made it a 
noble specimen of political architecture; one which 
has already stood many tempests, and was destined 
to stand many more. Let that nation or that indi- 
vidual, who would recklessly attempt its destruction, 
be awed at the onset; and for this purpose hang 
on the walls of your Capitol, within view of the 
representatives of foreign Powers and that of your- 
selves, the pictures of the heroic dead, and build 
within sight high monuments over their graves, 
This Union is their joint work. Their spirits and 
their affections are still entwined around it, and when 
oblivion shall have swept away everything which is 

earthly, “eternity will dwell with rapture on their 
deeds.” 

Search the world, sir, and point me to such a Union. 
Creation does not afford its equal. It is the land of 
the free, the home of the brave; the place where the 
innocent can find refuge, the spot where even the 
banished can lie down in quiet. How are we to pre- 
serve the glorious inheritance? He answered, by 
cultivating a proper national spirit; keeping clear of 
entangling alliances with Europe; by eschewing her 
customs and precedents; by rooting out aristocracy 
from among our people; by crushing monopoly in 
all its forms, and thus rendering opinion pure. 
Whenever, in any period of the world, liberty has 
been invaded, its best and boldest protecters have 
been found in the mountains, remote from those in- 
fluences which too often, in densely populated neigh- 
borhoods, sway mankind. Paris is said to be France, 
London Great Britain; but New York is not Ame- 
rica, 

Our means of preserving national character are 
ample. They consist not alone in our land and 
naval forces, but in a fixed determination faithfully 
to perform the objects of government, It was such 


a spirit as this which impelled the Athenians to aban- 
don their homes, betake themselves to their ships, and 
in the hour of trial, to declare that they were the Re- 
public. It caused the young Scipio, when Hannibal 
was ut the gates of Rome, flushed with his victories 


over nations, to swear in the presence of his people 


that he would save his country or perish in the at- 
tempt. It made that same Rome the mistress of the 


‘world ; and while she cherished it, her kingdoms, her 


eagles, and her triumphal chariots, remained; but 
when lost to her, Vandalism swept over her plains, 
as with the besom of destruction. 

He had observed in the commencement of his 
argument, that the admission of Texas, and the 
occupation of Oregon, were great American mea- 
sures, They were; and he hoped this House would 
adopt the latter as promptly as it had the former. 
He that dullies upon such questions is unfit for the 
high station which has been assigned him. The 
most insidious form of opposition to Texas is that 
which denies to Congress the right to increase our 
empire by legislation ; and the most deceptive against 
the occupation of Oregon is the cuckoo cry of war. 
Every nation has the inherent power to provide for 
itself, either by acquisition, or by affording protection 
to that which already belongs to it—and “Congress 
assembled,” is the proper tribunal to determine the 
expediency of both. Come what may of these great 
objects, never let it be said that we have faltered in 
our devotion to the cause of human liberty. Tet 
another branch of this Legislature assume sucha 
responsibility if they choose; but for this House, let 
it be proclaimed, that it has “ fought the good fight 
and kept the faith” —that it has endeavored to extend 
over every citizen in the Republic the shield of na- 
tional character; and if hereafter it be broken down 
by feuds, let no part of the degradation be attributa- 
ble to us. 

He would here conclude by remarking, that the 
democratic motto is, “Do your duty in every case, 
and leave consequences to God.” Covet not war; 
but if, in the discharge of a great national obligation, 
it should come, let us be prepared for it. Let us, in 
such an emergency, plant the banner of freedom on 
the ramparts of our country, and never take it down 
while there is a hand left to defend it. ‘his, in his 
humble opinion, was the true American spirit. 
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Extract. from an address recently de 
Hon. William Su 

The first question of imporfance is, what is meant by the 
“Territury of Oregon?’ ‘The correct answer to this question 
is, that Oregon lies between the 42) and 51th degrees of worth 
latitude ; is bounded cast by the Rocky Muuntaius, west by the 
Pacific Ocean, north by the Russ possessions, and south by 
Califoriia. Frocar north to south it is about 760 miles Jong, 
and from east to west about 500 miles wide, containing not far 
from 360,600 square miles. 

The coast was first explored by Spatish navigators, wko 
named many places prior to the visit made by Captain Cock; 
and as Great Britain has based upen the visit of 
Cook, and spain has ceded her rigt this fretis worthy 
our auention. The policy of Sp 
the discoveries of her navigators si 
Coox named many pointsalong the 
the Spanish navigaior had preceded him. In the ye 
ishman, by the name of Mears, made a settle: 
coast; the officers of the Spanish Government res! 
claim of Mears, ard the difficulty which ensued carne ve 
invoiving Europe in war. In 1790, Mears received $210,000 
for the iojury be had sustained, and by a treaty between the 
Governments of Spain and Great Britain, it was agreed that no 
settler should be disturbed or moiesced. j 

Atthis period the United States had so actual claim to the 
territory; but, in 1792, Captain Robert Gray, in the ship Co- 
lumbia, of Boston, discovered and sailed twenty miles upa 
yiver, to which he gave thename ofhisship. ‘iis voyage an 
discovery of Ca, t Gray are the foundation of one cf the 
claims our Government has urged in the negotiations which 
have taken place. 

In 1803 we acquired Louisiana, whose northern bouncaly 


vered in Boston, by the 


u 


at Ub} 
i eothat whe 


s 


ar 


was supposed to exiead to the usean. In L804 Me Lewis 
and Clark were sen: ty President Jeffersen to explore the re- 
gions west of the Rocky Mountains; luey were the first people 


who passed from the interior to the ocean, and thei 
is aidaced by our Gevernmintin support of lis e 

ihere is no evidence that there were any Briti 
made prior to ISIL, jn which year a company w 
der the auspices of John Jacob Astor, of N vhict 
founded the first setleasent near the Columbia river, and which 
is the foundation cf anoiher claim our Government inakes to 
the territory of Oregon. 

The shin Tonqnin was sent to the Calumbia river by Mr. As- 
tor in 1811. The officers and crew of this ship were killed by 
the Indians, and the voyage came toa sad termination, The 
settlers heard of the deciaration of war between this country 
and Great B iain. and sol to the British fur-traders what fuis 
they had collecied, for $40,000 in bilis on Montreal; so that 
when the place was taken by an English sloop-of-war, the com- 
mander hud but the empty honor without any ofthe expected 
booty; and he was so vexed thathe declared it was “a regular 
Yankee tick”? 


pedilion 


period, wasto keep | 


By thé treaty of Ghent, made in 1814, Great Britain wasto 
surrender all forts and trading-places back to those from whom 
they had been taken, andin 1818, the British efficer in command 
at Astoria, unconditionally surrendered the piace to the Ameri- 
can settlers. This fact is urged by the United States Guvern- 
ment in support of its claim. s 

In 1819, by the Florida treaty, Spain ceded to the United States 
its possessions north of the 42d degree of latitude. hie torres 
another aad very strong claim in favor of the United States. 

To 1824 the United States and Ruasia setvied upen the o4ih 
degree of lautude as the boundary between their possession. 


[APPENDIX 2.] 


Act of surrender and acknowledgment of title, 6th October, 1318, 


Is obedience to the commands of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, signified in adespateh from the right honeratle 
E:r} Bathurst, addressed to the parties or agents of the Nort- 
west Company, bearing date 27th January, I8ta. and in obedi- 
ence fo snberquent orders, dated 26ih July fas, from Wigan 
H, Sheriff, Esq.. Captain of his Mejesty’s ship Andio Mache. 
we, the undersigned, do, in conformity to th Lecarnclecé he 
treaty of Ghent, restore to the Governmentofthe Unied States, 
thiough fis agent, J. B. Prevost, Esq, the sewlement or Pou 
George on the river Columbia. 

Given uoder our hands, in triptisate, at Fort George, Culani- 
bia river, this Gth day uf October, 1818. 

< F. MICKEY, 


Captain of kis Majesty's shun Boston, 
JAMES KEITH, 
Of the Northwest Company. 


: [APPENDIX 3.] 
Third Article of the Convention of 1818. > ~ 


Tr isagreed that any country that may bè claimed by either 
party on the northwest coast of America westward of the 
stony Mountains, shall, tegether witir its harbors, bays, and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free 
and open for the term of ten years from the date of the signa 
ture of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and sub- 
jects of the two powers. It being well uaderstuad that thig 
agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim 
which either of the two high contracting parties may have so 
any pari of said country; ner shall it be taker to affect the claim 
of any other Power or State to any part of said country; the 
only object of the high contracting parties, in that respeet, be. 
ing tO prevent disputes and differences among -hemseives. 


{APPENDIX 4.] 
Convention of 1827—Articles 1,2, and 3. 


_ ART. |. All the provisions of the third article of the conven- 
tion concluded between the United States of America and his 
Majesty the King of the United States of Great Britain and Ire- 
laini; on the 20th of October, 1813, shall be, and they aye hereby, 
further indefinitely extended and continued in force, in the 
sarme manner as if all the provisions of the said article were 
berein specifically recited. i 

Art. 2. It shal! be competent, however, to either of the cop 
tracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any Umeatier 
the 20th Ociober, 1828, en giving due notce'of twelve montha 
to the other contracting party to annul and abrogate this con. 

vention; end it shall in such case be accor 3 
nuiled and ‘abrogated afer the expiracion ofi 
notice. 

ART. 3. Nothing contained in thie convention, cr in the tt 
ticle of the convention of the 20ih of Ovteber. 1818. her 
continued in force, shali be construed to impair, or in any man 
ner affect, the claims which either of the contracting parnes 
may have to any partof the country westward of the Stony or 
Rocky Mountains. 


term of 


i 


[APPENDIX 5.] 
Declaration proposed to be annexed to the renewal of the Con- 
vention respecting the Northwestern Boundary. 

In renewing the third article of the convention of 1818, re 
tive to the territory on the nortitwest coast.of America, w 
ward of the Rocky Mouniaits, his Britannic Maj 
declares that, as his Majesty considers himse!f pre 
provisions of that ar now renewed, from exerc 
suming to himself the right to exercise, any exclosive 
reignty or jurisdiction over the territory mentioned in that ar 
ticle, so, lis Majesty, in ike manner, holds that the United 8 
are equally bound, on their part also, to abstain from ex 
or assuming to themselvee the right te exercise, any exclusive 
sovereinnty or jurisdiction over the said territory, during the 
continuance in force of the present convention. 

(The for going deciaration is the act of Great Britain, never 
assented to by this Government. } 


{Arrexpxx 6.] 
Sections 39, 79, and 40, of the bill reported by Committee, an- 
thorizing grants, &c. 

Sec. 38. And be il further enacted, That provision hereaf. 
ler shall be made by law to ive and graut six hundred and 
forty acres of land to every wiite mate inhabitant of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, being a citizen, on taking the oath of alle 
tu the United States, of the age of eighteen years and up 
who shall cultivate and use the same, or any part there 
five consccutive years, or 10 his heirs in case of his decease 

Sec, 39. And be it further enacted, That toevery euci 
bitant, being a married man, there shall be granted, in ed 
ose hundred andsixty acres to his wije, and the like qué 
one hundred and sixty acrea to ‘He fatberfor each enild under 
the age of cighteen years he may have, cr which may be bura 
within the five years aforesaid, 

Sec. 40. And be it farther enacicd, That no sale or gon- 
tract, of any kind, of suct lands, shali be valid before a patent, 
issues therefor; nor shall the same be taken in execution, or 
bound by any judgment, mortgage, or Hen ofany kine, before 
the patent is issued. : 


[APPENDIX 7. 


Extract from the memorial of Mr. Whitney, introduced in the 
House of Representatives, 25th January, JE45. 

Your memorialist respectfully represents further to your 

onorable body, that the roads from New York to Lake Michi. 


an,a distance of eight hundred and forty miles, will no doubt 
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he completed by the States through which they pass, or by pri- 
vate individuals. That from Lake Michigan to the mouth of 
the Columbia river on the Pacific, is two thousand one hundred 
andsixty miles--making from New York to the Pacific three 
thousand miles—and can be performed in eight days. From 
Columbia river to the Sandwich Islands is two thousand one 
hundred miles—making from New York to the Sandwich Is- 
lands five thousand one hundred miles. From the. Columbia 
river to Japan is five thousand six hundred miles—making from 
New York to Japan eight thousand six hundred miles. From 
Columbia river to Amoy, in China, (the. port nearest to the tea 
andsilk pvovinces,) is six thousand two hundred miles—making 
from New York to Amoy only nine thousand two hundred 
miles; which, with a railroad tothe Pacific, and thence to China 
by steamers, can be performed in thirty days; being now a sail- 
ing distance of nearly seventeen thousand miles, and requiring 
from one hundred tö one hundred and fifty days for its perform- 
ance. Then the drills and sheetings of Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and Massachusetts, and oiher manufactures of the United 
States, may be transported to China in thirty days ; and the teas 
and rich silks of China, in exchange, come back to. New Or- 
leans, to Charleston, to Washington, to Baltimore, to Philadel- 
phia, New York, and to Boston, in thirty days more. 


tAgpenprx 8.] 
Extract from the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


1. The first region, or low country, lies between the Pacific 
coast and a chain of mountains running near the sea. This 
chain has received a variety of names—the California, the Kla- 
met, the Cascade, and the President range; and ite seven highest 
peaks have been named after the seven Presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Jackson, in succession. 'Fhese mountains are of con- 
siderable elevation, and those who have travelled over them 
speak ‘in rapturous terms of the wide and magnificent view 
which they present. The distance from the coast to the foot of 
these mountains is in some places 100 miles, in others less. The 
intervening country is crossed by low ridges, between which are 
valleys drained by rivers flowing into the Pacific aad the Co- 
Jumbta.’ Of the two which empty into the Columbia, the 
Cowiliiz has been but partially traced; the Southern, the Mult- 
nomah or Wallamet, has-been traced 200 miles, through'a val- 
Jey said to be the most delightful and fertile part of Northwest 
America. The clin ate of this region is more favorable to agri- 
culture than that of the other parts of Oregon. The summer is 
warm and dry. Snow is rarely seen in the valleys, and the 
ground is very seldom frozen, so that ploughing may be carried 
on during the whole winter, Wheat, barley, rye, peas, apples, 
potatoes, &c., are raised; horses and catile succeed tolerably 
well; but agriculture must always sutfer from the dryness of 
thesummer, The growth of timber onthe uplands is enormous 
—far surpassing in thickness and size any forests known in the 
United States. There are extensive prairies, extremely fertile 
and above inundation. Travellers describe fir ard pine trees 
growing here of gigantic size. Rass Cox mentions a fir, near 
Astoria, 46 feet in circumference, 153 feet high before reaching 
a branch, and 300 feet in its whole height. Another stands on 
the banks of the Umqua 57 feet in circumference, and 216 feet 
high, below its branches. Sound pines, from 290 to 280 feet 
high, and from 20.to 40 feet in circumference, are by no means 
uncommon, 

2, The middle region of Oregon lies between the President 
range and the Blue Mountains, a chain extending through the 
whole territory north and south, considerably broken, and made 
up of steep and rocky mountains, generally volcanic, and some 
of them covered with eternal snow. It is moreelevated and less 
fertile than the low country. The soil is a sandy clay, covered 
with grass, small shrubs, and prickly pear. Timber is scarce, 
the trees are small and of useless wood, The climate is agree- 
able and salubrious. There is little snow, especially in the south- 
ern valleys. Few attempts have been made at cultivation, and 
these are represented by travellers as not very successful. The 
agriculture, itis said, must always be limited to the wants of a 
pastoral people. The region, though poorly adapted to tilling, 
is one of the best for grazing in the world. It is in this section 
that all the horses for the supply of Indians and traders in the 
interior are raised, and often a single Indian owns hundreds of 
them. Mr. Wythe, a judicious traveller through this section, 
deems it, for producing hides, tallow, and beef, snperior to any 
partof North America, Sheep might be raised to any extent, 
and it is one of the healthiest countries in the world, 

3. The third division is the high conntry, lying between the 
Blue Mountains on the west and ihe Rocky Mountains on the 
east. The southern partis a deserto! steep recky mountains, 
deep narrow valleys, and white sandy plains. The distinguishirg 
features of this region are its extreme dryness, and the great 
difference in the temperature between the day and the night. 
k seldom rains; there is very little snow in the valleys in winter, 
and no moisture is deposited in dews. A difference of forty 
degrees in the thermometer between sunrise and noon is not un- 
common. The surface is besides so strongly impregnated with 
salis as to render cultivation almost impossible. In this r gion 
are the sources of all the chief branches of the Columbia, the 
northernmost rising near the 54th, and the southernmost near 
the 42d, parallels of latitude. There are many lakes in this 
section, some of which communicate with the Colombia, and 
others, having no outlet, are salt. The largest of the salt lakes 
is Lake Youta, of which the situation and extent are imperfect- 
ly known, The northern part of this region isless barren than 
that just described. The valieys are wider, the rains more fre- 
quent, and the soil is freed from salt by the numerous streams 
which traverse it. The country east of the Rocky Mountains 
is, for more than two hundred miles, dry and barren, affording 
no manner of support for a population, except in the immediate 
vicinity of streams, and offering a formidable obstacle to the 
settlement of the western territory. 

These three regions comprise the Oregon Territory, now in 
dispute between the United States and Great Britain. it derives 
its chief value from the Columbia river. The northernmost 
bran#h of this great stream is Cance river, which rises pear the 
54th degree of latitude. Near (he 524, in its progress south, it 
1s joined by two others, at a place called by the traders Boat 
Encampment, Of these two, one flows from the south along 
the base of the Rocky Mountains: the other ris*s in a great 
gorge of that chain, near the line of 53 degrees, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the highest land on the western centment. 
Travelers describe the scene as one of terrific Gesolation. 
From this point the united streams run south 200 miles, where 
the @olumbia receives McGillivray’s river, and soon after 
Clark’s, both flowing from the Rocky Mountains. Clark’s 
river, which is nearly as large as the Columbia, rises near the 
ead waters of the Missouri; the intervening ridge is not very 
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high ; and it may form one of the great channels of future com- 
munication. The Clark rushes into the Columbia over a 
ledge of rocks, and then both pass the Blue Mountains at Kettle 
Falle, just below which, in latitude 48 degrees 37 minutes is 
Fort Colville, ene of the principal establishments of the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company. The country inthe vicinity is very fertile 
and agreeable. Thence the Columbia flows due west, receiv- 
ing the Spekan from the southeast, about 400 miles, to the 
junction with the Okanagan, a large stream from the north, 


where the Eludson’s Bay Company have another fort. Thence _ 


the Columbia runs south to the latitude of 46 degrees 8 minutes, 


and then joins the Lewis or Svake river. Thisriver risesin - 


the angle formed by the Rocky and the Snowy Mountains, be- 
tween the 42d and 44th parallels, near the sources of the Colo. 
rado, the Platte, the Yellow Stone, and the Missouri; flows 
westward through the Snowy Mountains to Salmon Falls; 
thence northwest to its junction with the Columbia, The Co- 
lumbia, below the junction, receives the Walla-walla, the Uma- 
talla, John Day’s river, and the Falls river from the gouth, and 
then passés through the rangeof mountains nearest the Pacific, 
under the 45th parallel of Jatitude. Below the Walla-waila, the 
Columbia forms many rapids, some of which are impagsable at 
low water, but passable at bigh water, both up and down. Five 
miles below the falls are the Dalles, or narrows, where the river 
rushes through a.space not more than 150 feet wide, walled in by 
basalticcolumns on both sides; and 36 miles lower are the Cas- 
cades, which are impassable at alltimes. This voint is 125 miles 
fromthe ocean; the tide comes up to it, and the navigationis 
good for vessels drawing not more than fourteen feet of water. 


- At adistance of about. 100 miles from the Pacific, on the north 


side of the Columbia, stands Fort Vancouver, the principal es- 
tablishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It consiste of a number of wooden buildings within 
as‘ockade, a saw-mil] and gr’st mill, and the number of inhabi- 
tants is about 800 ; several hundred acies of land are under cul- 
tivation, The Wallamet enters the Columbia from the south 
about 20 miles below Vancouver; itis navigable for small ves- 
sels 20 miles from its mouth. At the head of its navigation is a 
delightful valley, where two settlements have heen made, one 
by retiring servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and another 
by American citizens chiefly from this city. Astoria is on the 
Columbia, eight miles from its mouth. The Columbia enters 
the Pacific between two points of land, one on the north called 
Cape Disappointment, or Cape Hancock, and the other Point 
Adams. From each a sand bar runs into the water, above which 
the waves of the Pacific on the one side, and the torrents of the 
Columbia on the other, meet with terrific violence, forming a 
line of breakers, which renders the entrance and departure of 
vessels always hazardous, and often impossible. The depth of 
water between the bars is thirty feetat the lawest. The river 
abounds in fish, especially sa'mon, which form the principal 
support of 20,000 savages, who inhabit the first and middle 
regions of Oregon. . 


{APPENDIX 9.] 
Extract from the Report of Mr. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 


Patents. 
Present 

Population estimated 
State or Territory. in 1840, Population, 
Maine - - - . -501.973 855.825 
New Hampshir : . + 284.574 289.363 
Massachueetis - ` ` - 737 699 803 187 
Rhode Island - - ` - 108.830 115.033 
Connecticut - - - + 309 978 316,543 
Vermont . . . - 291 948 297,166 
New York - - . - 2428.921 2714 486 
New Jersey - . - -373,306 401,295 
Pennsylvania. - . + 1,727.033 1,924 460 
Delaware - - ` -78,805 78.527 
Maryland - . . - 470.0 9 482.256 
Virginia . - : + 1,239 797 1,254 938 
North Carolina - . 753,919 761,648 
South Carolina - 694,398 606 285 
Georgia - . . + 691 392 891 642 
Alabama - . - -590.756 657 000 
Mississippi -< n . - 875651 556.467 
Louisiana . . : - 352411 426.160 
Tennessee : . - + 829.210 907,770 
Kentucky . : ` + 779,828 £28.46 
Obio - - . - - 1519.467 1 834.965 
Indiana . z + 685.866 863.175 
Tilinois . - . . -> 476,183 764 809 
Missouri . $ > 383,102 514,000 
Arkansas . 97.574 133.403 
Michigan - ` x += 22467 
Fiorida - ` $ . 54.477 
Wisconsin - - . - 30.945 
lowa = . - . - 43.112 
District of Columbia - . - 43,712 

17,069,453 19,552,196 


SPEECH OF MR. NORRIS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In the House of Representatives, January 24, 1845—On 
the joint resolution to annex Texas to the United 
States. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. NORRIS spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuarnman: I do notrise, at this late hour of 
the debate, to indulge in crimination or recrimina- 
tion against any section of our common country. 
Indeed, I have witnessed with unmingled regret 
what has fallen, in the heat of debate, from certain 
gentlemen from different sections of the Union, 
charging upon other sections indiscriminately a want 
of patriotism, and as being actuated by motives and 
feelings both unworthy and _selfish—charges calcu- 
lated to alienate those fraternal feelings cherished 
by our fathers, and which should ever be cherished 
between the different sections of our common coun- 
try. I have risen for a different purpose; not only 


H: of Reps: 


to define my own position, but to ‘set history 
right” in some important particulars, as it respects 
the opinions and reasons of distinguished men, 
bearing upon. the subject under debate. : 
At the recent session. of the legislature of New 
Hampshire, resolutions were adopted—in the Senate 
unanimously, and in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of more than two to one—expressive of 
theirviews in favor of the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, and instructing their senators- in 


. Congress, and requesting their representatives, “to 


use their exertions to procure the adoption-of such 
measures by the general government as, in their 
opinion, shall be best. calculated. to effect the rean- 
nexation of Texas td the United States, and to as- 
sert and maintain our rights in the Territory of Ore- 
gon.” That these resolutions, coming, as they do, , 
from the immediate representatives .of the. people, 
and sustained, as they are, by the recent expression 
of the people at the ballot-boxes, breathe the spirit 
and speak the sentiments of a large majority of the 
people of that State, I have no room to doubt. This 


‘expression of the wishes of those whose servant 1 


am, thus emphatically given upon a subject which 
they fully understand, would be sufficient to control 
my action upon all questions of expediency; and, 
more especially, upon one of thenature of that now 
before the committee. But upon this ‘ques-. 
tion, I am happy to say, my own views ac- 
cord with those of the legislature and people of 
my State. Such being the case, perhaps I ought 
not to trespass further upon the time of the com- 
mittee. But the great importance of the measure, 
as it regards the constitutional exercise of power on 
the part of Congress, as well as the consequences 
which may result from such ‘exercise, upon the 
peace and general welfare of the country, have in- 
duced me to submit a few remarks. 

lamin favor of what has been called here the 
State plan. The first question, then, which pre- 
sents itself is, has Congress the constitutional pow- 
er to admit Texas into the Unionas a State? Upon 
this point, Iam aware there is some diversity of 
opinion among those who are professedly in favor of 
the annexation. We have been repeatedly told by gen- 
tlemen that the measure can be accomplished through 
the medium of the treaty-making’ power alonc: 
that having, through the intervention of that pow- 
er, acquired the right of possession, Congress may 
then take the possession by extending the laws of 
the ‘Union over the territory thus acquired, and 
then, and not till then, admit it into the Union.as a 
State. To estabish this proposition, . gentlemen 
have exhibited much learning, derived from the 
musty volumes of other days and of foreign au- 
thors. Indeed, their deep. researches into the law of 
nations, touching the treaty-making power, seem to 
have produced a kind of learned mania, whereby 
two very important facts have been entirely over- 
looked, bearing directly upon the point in contro- 
versy. In the republic of Texas, as well as in the 
United States, the sovereignty resides in the people at 
large; but in the monarchies of the Old World, the 
sovereignty of the country is supposed to reside in 
the monarch himself. Here our governments are 
organized under written constitutions of limited 
powers, which are the supreme law of the land, 
above all treaties; and to which the treaty-making 
power is as subordinate as is the legislative or judi- 
cial power. There, the treaty-making power, be- 
ing inthe hands of the monarch, no such limita- 
tions exist. 

Sir, it has been thrown out from the oppo- 
site side of the House, that it was a declared 
principle of the democracy that our govern- 
ment could do nothing indirectly which it could 
not do directly. The force of this fundamental 
truth (for such T consider it) is about to be tested, 
and the question settled, whether the government 
can do directly that which it is admitted, on almost 
all hands, it may do indirectly. For, while itis 
contended that Congress cannot constitutionally ad- 
mit Texas into the Union as a State, it is at the 
same time admitted that the treaty-making power-— 
the President and Senate—may acquire it by treaty, 
and not only make it admissible, Dut. make a law, 
in the terms of such treaty, which shall be obliga- 
tory upon Conuress to admit it as a State into. the 
Union. Such, I believe, were terms of the Louis- 
iana and Florida treaties in relation to the territo- 
ries then acquired. 

From what investigation I -have been able to be- 
stow upon the subject, Iam fully inclined to believe 
that the annexation of Texas as a: State,in -the 
mode proposed, is the direct constitutional mode, and 
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that it cannot be accomplished through the medium of 
the ordinary treaty making-power, as recognised by 
by the constitutions ofeach of the two governments. 
Texas, as well as the United Stattes, is an indepen- 
dent and entire. sovereignty. - Both governments are 
duly organized under written constitutions ordained 
by their respective sovereignties. ‘These constitu- 
tions, as I before remarked, are the SUPREME LAW of 
their respective countries, to which the treaty-ma- 
king power is as strictly subordinate as the legisla- 
tive or judicial. A. treaty is defined to be a bargain 
or contract between two or more, whether individ- 
uals or nations. The parties that make such bar- 
gain or contract in the case of nations must be, 
either the sovereign power itself, by its immediate 
and direct action, or by some agent duly author- 
ized by such sovereign to make the contract in its 
behalf.. The question then presents itself in its full 
magnitude and vital reality, has the constitution of 
the United States, or of Texas, placed in the hands 
of the ordinary treaty-making. branch of the gov- 
ernment, which is but a creature of the constitution, 
the tremendous and overshadowing power of anni- 
hilating, that sovereignty to which it has sworn 
allegiance, and that constitution which it has sworn 
to support? If the ordinary treaty-making power 
of Texas can do this, in the present instance, as it 
regards that government, then why not, I ask, the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate of the United 
States exercise a like power, as it regards our gov- 
ernment? The idea is at once too repugnant to the 
principles of republican government, and the rights 
of a free people—the precedent too alarming to be 
entertained for a single moment. The question in- 
volves a principle wider and deeper than that em- 
braced in the ordinary treaty-making power con- 
ferred by the constitution. 

Having thus briefly expressed my views upon 
the authority of the treaty-making power on the 
part of Texas to abolish the sovereignty and consti- 
tution of the people of that country, and to make 
them a constituent portion of the sovereignty of the 
United States, and amenable to its constitution and 
laws, I proceed to examine the proposition before 
the committee of admitting Texas as a State. 

The proposition upon the point now under con- 
sideration proposes: 

“That the Congress doth consent that the territory right- 
fully included within the limits of Texas be erected into a 
new State, tobe called the State of Texas, with a republi- 
can form of government, to be adopted by the people of Tex- 
as, with the consent of the existing government, upon the 
following conditions and guaranties; which, when adopted 
as aforesaid, shall be obligatory as well upon the people of 
‘Texas as upon the United States,” 

Here the absolute soverzianry of Texas, in its 
highest and most exalted capacity, is consulted. 
The whole reorte act directly and immediately 
upon the proposition; and if raev agree to it, all dif- 
ficulty is removed upon this point, so faras Texas 
is concerned. . 

The only remaining question upon this branch of 
the subject, then, is, has Congress authority under 
the constitution, by a special delegation of power in 
that instrument, to admit Texas into the Union as a 
State, provided she assent in the manner proposed. 
If such power has not been specially delegated or 
necessarily implied, then I admit it cannot be done. 

I will here examine one or two of the objections 
that have been urged against the constitutional ex- 
ercise of such power by Congress. It has been 
urged that the States of this Union are partners 
merely to the civil compact; that the constitution of 
the United States constitutes a partnership of States 
merely; and that the consent of each of the States 
now within the Union is necessary to the admission 
of the contemplated new partner. Sir, this doctrine 
of partnership, as applied to our national compact of 
union, comes from a quarter in this hall, and from 
gentlemen, whence a like doctrine has never before, 
to my knowledge, proceeded; but it has been by 
them, heretofore, again and again denied. Admit 
this doctrine, however, to be true: and what then? 
Ifthe partners, which in this case are the several 
States, by their articles of agreement and compact, 
the constitution, have authorized their common agent, 
the Congress, to execute certain specified powers 
and perform certain duties, and this agent. execute 
those powers and perform those duties, the acts of the 
common agent, become as binding and obligatory 
upon each and all the members of the partnership, 
asif each ‘had separately assented thereto. Nay, 
more; ifthe common agent believes that the execu- 
tion of such a power will contribute to the prosperi- 
ty and welfare of the whole, he is bound to execute 
it without delay. Ifhe delay it, he renders himself 
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justly obnoxious to the censure of those for whom 
he is authorized to act. í 

We have been told by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Cottamer,]| that Congress cannot legis- 
late upon objects without the limits of the Union; 
and therefore argues that, Texas being beyond 


these limits, Congress cannot. constitutionally pass 


any act admitting it into the Union as a State; and, 
to fortify and elucidate his position, he referred 
the committee to that clause in the constitution ` con- 
ferring upon Congress the power “to establish post 
offices and postroads.” He then went onto argue 
that this clause did not invest ` Congress with any 
power to establish post offices arid post roads with- 
out the limits of the Union. Now, sir, 1] am not 
disposed, at this time, to dispute the gentleman’s po- 
sition, so far as it regards the establishment of post 
offices and post roads; but Ido deny altogether the 
conclusion which he attempted to establish from 
that argument. The learned gentleman’s error 
consists in not discriminating between ordinary acts 
of legislation and the execution of a power. What I 
mean, is, that the constitution. has conferred upon 
Congress, not only the ordinary powers of legisla- 
ting upon a variety of subjects, but it has, also, con- 
fided in the hands of Congress the execution of 
certain high powers.and ‘trusts partaking ofa dif- 
ferent character. Congress can, by law, establish 
post offices and post roads to-day, and to-morrow 
repeal the law whereby they were established. In 
this matter they can do and undo at pleasure. But, 
in the execution of the high powers and trusts of a 
different nature, the case is otherwise. Congress 
has power “to declare war,” but it cannot make 
peace. The power once executed, the act remains 
unrepealed, although peace may be restored through 
the medium of another branch of the government. 
Another of this class of powers is the one now un- 
der discussion. “New States may be admitted by 
Congress into this Union.” When this power has 
been executed in regard to a new State, it is at 
once beyond the power of Congress to repeal the 
actof admission, and thrust. such State out of the 
pale of the confederacy. : 

To show that the execution of this power was 
intended to act upon objects not within the limits of 
the Union, I will, in addition to the plain Ictter of 
that clause in the constitution to which I last refer- 
red, add two authorities which are from men who 
lived in the days of the formation and adoption of 
the constitution, and, in my view, entitled to great 
weight upon this point. 

Mr. Madison says the immediate object of the 
federal constitution is to “secure the Union of the 
thirteen primitive States, which we know to be prac- 
ticable; and to add to them such other States as may 
arise in their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoods, 
which we cannot doubt to be equally practicable.” 

So Mr. Macon said in the debate asto Louisiana, 
that the constitution was designedly made broad, so 
as to admit such a foreign territory and government 
as Canada, when agreeable to both; because the ter- 
ritory and people within our limits were already 
within the Union, and entitled to be, under old com- 
pacts, treaties, and cessions. 

Mr. Chairman, Í perceive that, in answering the 
objection of the gentleman from Vermont, I have 
been drawn into the argument in support of the 
main proposition—has Congress the constitutional 
power to admita State composed of foreign and 
contiguous territory, into the Union? Theclause of 
the constitution conferring the power to admit new 
States is broad, explicit, and unqualified. “New 
States may be admitted by Congress into this Un- 
ion.” So direct and positive is this language, that 
no argument seems necessary to add strength or 
perspicuity to the explicit delegation of power; nor 
has any argument been adduced or attempted to 
qualify or limit it, so far as I am able to judge, ex- 
ceptsuch as havebeen grounded upon conjecture and 
remote probabilities—conjectures and probabilities, 
too, at once refuted upon a recurrence to the action 
of the convention which formed the constitution 
upon this particular clause. In submitting the 
further argument upon this clause in the constitution, 
I shall adopt the reasoning and language of others. 
{ do this fora double purpose. In the first place, 
because they embody my own views ina more 
forcible and lucid form than I should otherwise be 
able to do it. In the second place, because duty to 
myself and to those whom I, in part, represent upon 
this floor—justice to a distinguished senator of my 
own State, [Mr. Woopgury,] and to the late justly 
distinguished President of the United States, (Mr. 
Yan Buren,) constrain me to notice in this connec- 


question. | h re) t ) 
‘tuated by no feelings of hostility or unkindnegs.to- 
_ wards him; that Inever have sought, never shall seek, 
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tiona letter lately published in this city by my. col- 
league, [Mr. Hatz,] addressed to the “democratic 
republican electors of the State of New Hamp- 
shire.” ; 

The extracts. which I shall introduce from the 
recorded opinions of Messrs. Van Buren and Wood- 
bury, touching the constitutional question now be- 
fore the committee, in order to place my colleague’s 
letter in its true light before our common constitu- 


_ ents, as it respects the constitutional opinions of 


these gentlemen, will constitute the remainder of my 
argument as to the rightful exercise of the power in ..‘ 
And here let me remark that Tam ac- 


any issue with him here or elsewhere. ; 
But I will say to my colleague that T cannot sit 
calmly by and suffer the contents of his letter to go 
uncontradicted, calculated as that letter is to mislead 
and deceive our common constituents by represent- 
ations, false as it regards the opinions of those two 
distinguished statesmen upon the constitutional 
question now before the committee. a. 
Mr. Hate here interposed to ask an explanation 
of his colleague. ` i f 
Mr. Norris yielding the floor— 
Mr. Have inquired if his colleague charged him 


` with falsehood. © - 


Mr. Norris proceeded. I do not, and have not, 
charged falsehood upon my colleague; but I have, 
and do charge it upon his letter to our common con- 
stituents, inasmuch as it. represents the opinions of 
Messrs. Van Buren and Woodbury, upon the con- 
stitational question now before the committee, to be 
the very reverse of what is the fact; yes, the very op- 
posite of what every word, which either of those dis- 
tinguished statesmen has ever written or published 
upon the question, proves to be true. My col- 
league’s letter says: ‘ 


“Before `I make the suggestions which I propose, on the 
resolutions adopted by our legislature at its late session, I 
wish to add a word touching the constitutional power of 
this government to incorporate a foreign state or nation into 
the Union. But ona matter of such grave and serious im- 
port, I shall not trust myself before you with any crude re- 
marks of my own. I will neither affirm nor deny aught 
thereof; but will simply submit to you the opinions of two 
men justly standing as high in your estimation, and I doubt 
notin the estimation of the whole country, as any two liv 
ing statesmen. I mean Martin Van Buren and Levi Wood 
bury—men whom to name is to praise, and who have been 
honored by holding the highest offices, the one in the na- 
tion, and the other inour own State. On the 14th of March, 
1826, Mr. Van Buren moved to amend certain resolutions 
then pending before the Senate of the United States relative 
to then proposed Panama Congress, by adding certain other 
resolutions, from which the following is extracted, viz: 

“ ‘Resolved, That: the power of forming or entering (in 
any manner whatever) into new political associations, or 
confederacies, belongs to the people of the United States in 
their sovereign character, being one of the powers which, 
not having been delegated to the government, is reserved to 
the States or people? 

“In the debate in the Senate on the Panama mission, Mr. 
Woodbury said: ire 

“ ‘But the United States, ása government, have not yet 
pledged themselves to any such entangling and despotic 
principle, in respect to any other nation whatever. They 
have not yet agreed to bear the brunt of the contest in any 
foreign war; nor support, at such hazards, the independence 
or form of government of any nation or state except our 
own nation and those of the States composing our 
confederacy. Any such agreement would violate the con- 
stitution, and piunge us into a vortex of new coalitions and 
confederacies, abhorrent to every fecling and maxim of our 
venerated fathers.” 

“Į leave this constitutional question where those gentle- 
men left it, sattsfied that uo puny efforts of mine can add 
strength to the impregnable position in which they placed 
it.” 

Sir, the committee will pardon me while I make a 
short digression. It will be perceived that this res- 
olution of Mr. Van Buren; and the remarks of Mr. 
Woodbury, had special reference to the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of the Senate's advising 
and consenting to the appointment of ministers on 
the part of the United States, to join the ministers 
of the Spanish-American confederated States in a 
congress to be held at Panama. What were the ob- 
jects of that Congress? Why, similar to those of 
the Hoy Arriance. In the language of some of 
the confederated States, it was to be a Congress 
“which might consider upon and adopt the best plan for 
defending the new States of the New World from for- 
eign aggression.” In the language of others, it was 
to be “a general congress, to be formed for the purpose 
of preserving the territorial integrity, and firmly estab- 
lishing the absolute independence, of each of the Ameri- 
can republics.” f 

Upon this subject, Mr. Woodbury, in a speech 
before the Senate of the United States, and from 
which the quotation in my colleague's letter is ex- 
tracted, says: 
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“I have been utterly astonished that any gentleman could 
read these documents, and still contend that this is not a 
delhgerent Congress. : To remove all „question upon this 
point, I Mee furnish gentlemen with evidence, till the most 
skeptical, think, ought to be satisfied. Thus, in the treaty 
with Chili, it is stipulated that this Congress of Panama 
shall-fix' their respective quotas of ‘sea and land forces,’ 
during the present war with Spain, and shall form ‘a rally- 


ing point in common dangers.’ By the treaty with Peru, 
-thie'cardinal object.of the league is said to be to ‘maintain 
in-catamon the cause of their independence; and this Con- 
gress is agreed to be, as before, ‘a rallying point in their 
common. dangers? The treaty with Mexico is similar— 
they being ‘confederate forever in peace and war,’ and this 
Congress their ‘point. of union in common danger.’ By 
their treaty with Guatemala, their designia avowed to be 
‘to identify their principles and interests in peace aud war, 
to repel any. attack or invasion from the enemies of either.’” 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, shown that Mr. 
Woodbury looked upon this Panama Congress as 
belligerent in its character—the object of which 
was to. constitute the United States a party to the 
Spanish-American confederated league, the nations 

‘of which were then at open war with Spain, and to 
make us a joint guarantor of their “territorial in- 
tegrity and absolute independence,” and “to bear 
the brunt” of “defending” those ‘new States 
of the New World from foreign aggression,”-— 
I will now read another extract from the same 
speech of Mr. Woodbury, connected with, and em- 
bracing the extract quoted in my colleague’s letter, 
to show how utterly groundless the assertion is, 
that this passage quoted by him has the least bear- 
img upon, or relevancy to, the constitutional ques- 
tion now. before the committee. Mr. Woodbury 
gays: ; ce 
. “Are these the doctrines of the American Congress or of 
the American people? or do they savor of the holy alliance? 
Permit me again to repeat that there is no mistake on these 
points.. We act with our eyes open, and with the naked 
principle, exhibited in so many different postures, and in 
such bold relief, that, if the mission is once sent to enter 
into measures to enforce it, the die is cast forever, unless 
we prove perfidious and treasonable when the contingency 
occurs. = 
“My, Poinsett,” (continues Mr. Woodbury) “in his letter 
of the 29th September, 1825, removes all doubt on the other 
oint also; because he (Mr. Poinsett) says ‘the United States 
ad pledged themselves not to permit any other power to 
intetere either with their (Spanish American) independence 
or form of government, and that, as injthe event of such an 
attempt being made by the powers of Europe, we should be 
compelled to take the most active und efficient part, and to 
bear the brunt of the contest, itwas not just that we should 
be placed upona less favorable footing than the other re- 
publics—of America—whose existence we were ready to sup- 
port at such hazards.” 

Here immediately follows the extract in my col- 
league’s letter: 

“But the United States, as a government, have not yet 
pledged themselves to any such entangling and despotic 

rinciple in respect to any other nation whatever. hey 

ave not yet agreed to bear the brunt of the contest in any 
- foreign war; nor support, at such hazards, the independence 
or form of government of any nation or State, except our 
own nation and those of the States forming our own con- 
federacy. Any such agreement would violate the consti- 
tution, and plunge us into a vortex of new coalitions and 
confederacies, abhorrent to every feeling and maxim of our 
venerated fathers.” 

Sir, this was. the Congress to which we were in- 
vited to become a party! Such was the kind of 
“political associations or confederacies” which Mr. 

an Buren, Mr. Woodbury, and the other.repub- 
lican senators‘of that day declared belonged to the 
people of the United States alone to form or enter 

Into “in any manner whatever.” The constitution- 
al question involved in the case of the Panama mis- 
aion is not of kin, even, to that now before the com- 
mittee. The present inquiry is, has Congress the 
constitutional power to admit a new State into this 
Uunion. My colleague says he has left the consti- 
tional question. where those gentlemen—Messrs. 
Van Buren and Woodbury—left it, satisfied that 
no puny efforts of his could add strength to the im- 
pregnable position in which they had placed it. I 
will now proceed to show that he has neither left 
the constitutional question where those gentlemen 
left it, nor met it where they met it. i 

Mr. Van Buren has never, but upon one occasion, 
to my knowledge, discussed this constitutional ques- 
tion; and- that was in his celebrated letter of April 
last, addressed to a member of this House [Mr. 
Hammert.] Nor has Mr. Woodbury given his 
constitutional views upon the question before us, 
except on two occasions—once m his letter to Mr. 
Reid and others, of May last; and again in his 
speech in the Senate of June last. 

I will now proceed to finish what I have to add 
upon the constitutional point, m the language of 
those distinguished statesmen. Mr. Van Buren in 
his letter says: of = 

“If there be nothing in the situation or condition 


of the Territory of Texas which would render its 


admission hereafter into the Union as a new State 
improper, I cannot perceive any objection, on consti- 
tutional grounds, to its annexation as a territory. 
In speaking of the right to admit new States, Imust, 
of course, be understood.as referring to the power 
of Congress. The executive and Senate may, as I 
have already observed, by the exercise of the treaty- 


making power, acquire territory; but new States can . 


only be admitted by Congress; and the sole author- 
ity over the subject, which is given to it by the con- 
stitution, is contained in the following provision, viz: 
‘new States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union.’ The only restrictiong imposed upon 
this general power, are—Ist, that no. new. States 
shall be formed within the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor, Qdly, ‘any State formed by the junction 
of two or more States, or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislatures concerned, as well as 
of Congress’—restrictions which have no. bearing. 
upon the present question. The matter, therefore, 
stands as it would do if the constitution said, ‘new 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,’ without addition or restriction. That these 
words, taken. by themselves, are broad enough to 
authorize the admission.of the Territory of Texas, 
cannot, I think, be well doubted; nor do I perceive 
upon what principle we can set up limitations to a 
power so unqualifiedly recognised by the constitu- 
tion in the plain simple words I have quoted, and 
with which no other provision of that instrument 
conflicts in the slightest degree. 

“Tn the first place, the articles of confederation, 
under which the Union was originally formed, and 
which gave place to the pyesent constitution, looked 
directly to a broader expansion of the confederacy. 
It contained a provision that ‘Canada, acceding to 
the confederation, and joming in the measures of the 
United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to 
all the advantages of this Union; but no OTHER COL- 
ony shall be admitted into the same, unless such 
admission be agreed to by nine States.’ The prac- 
ticability as well as expediency of making Canada a 
member of the Union, did certainly, to some extent, 
at least, occupy the minds of our public men, as 
will before the close of the revolution as between 
that event and the formation of the new constitution. 
This is, however, only a link in the chain of evi- 
dence to make probable what subsequent events 
make certain, that the framers of the. constitution 
had their eyes upon this very question, when this 
section was finally settled. That part of the consti- 
tution, as appears by the journal of the proceedings 
of the convention, was presented in a variety of 
forms, before it assumed the shape in which it was 
finally adopted. ` 

«Jn the resolutions offered by Mr. Edmund Ran- 
dolph as a basis for.the new constitution, and which 
contained the first propositions of that character 
which were submitted to it, the power in question 
was described as follows, viz: ‘That provision 
ought to be made for the admission of States law- 
fully arising within the limits of the United States, 
whether arising from a voluntary junction of gov- 
ernment or otherwise, with the consent of a number 
of voices in the legislature less than the whole.’ In 
Mr. Charles Pinckney’s draft it was proposed 
that ‘the legislature shall have power to admit new 
States into the Union on the same terms with the 
original States, provided two-thirds of the members 
present in both Houses agree,’ leaving out the 
clause in respect to the character of the territory. 
Mr. Randolph’s proposition, containing the restric- 
tion confining the power to States lawfully arising 
within the lunits of the United States, was at one time 
adopted in committee of the whole, and in that state 
referred, with others, to the committee of detail. In 
a draft of a constitution reported by that committee, 
the article upon this subject contained the following 
propositions: Ist. That new States lawfully consti- 
tuted or established within the limits of the United 
States, might be admitted by the legislature in this 
government. 2d. That to such admission the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the members present in each 
House should be necessary. 3d. That if a new 
State should arise within the limits of any of the 
present States, the consent of the legislature of such 
State should also be necessary to its admission. 
4th. That if the admission was consented to, the 
new States should be admitted on the same terms 
with the original States. 5th. That the legisla- 
ture might make conditions with the new States 
concerning the public debt then subsisting.. The 
2d, 4th, aud 5th clauses were stricken out by the 
vote of the convention; and after that had been done 
the following was adopted as a substitute for the 


whole, viz: ‘New States may be admitted: by the 


_ legislature into the Union; but no. new State shall 


be erected within the limits of any of the present 
States without the consent of the legislature of.such 
State, as well as of- the gencraldegislature,’ leaving 
out that clause which related to the domestic charac- 
ter of the territory; and this substitute was subse- 
quently revised and amended so‘as to make it con- 
form in its phraseology to the section as it now 
stands in the constitution. These proceedings show 
that the proposition to restrict the power'to admit 
new States to the territory within the original limits 
of the United States, was distinctly before the con- 


: vention, once adopted by it, and finally rejected: in 


favor of a clause making the power in this respect 
general. : ` 8 

«Whatever differences of opinion may exist, as to 
the propriety of referring to extraneous matter to in- 
fluence the construction of the constitution, where 
its language is explicit, there can certainly be no ob- 
jections to a resort to such aids to test the correct- 
ness of inferences having no other basis than sup- 
posed improbabilities. I have not, therefore, been 
able to bring my mind to any other satisfactory con- 
clusion than that it was the intention of the conven- 
tion to give the power of admitting new States to 
Congress with no other limitations than those which 
are specified in that instrument. The language em- 
ployed, the specifications of certain restrictions, the 
adoption and subsequent exclusion of that which is 
now referred to, together with the subsequent and 
continued action of the new government, all seem to 
combine to render this interpretation of the constitu- 
tion the true one. * * * Nor is it very unreason- 
able to suppose, that those who based their govern- 
ment upon the great piin tiple Mia, itis the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new 
ones in such forms as they shall think most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness, should feel them- 
selves secure in trusting to their representatives, in 
the House, in the Senate, and in the executive chair, 
the right to admit new members into the confederacy 
with no other restrictions than those which they 
have thought proper to specify. 

“Tt was under this view of the constitution that the 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803, only fifteen years 
after the adoption of the constitution, promising the 
incorporation of the ceded territory into the Union, 
and the admission, as soon as possible, of the inhab- 
itants to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States, was 
ratified, confirmed, and finally executed by every 
branch of the federal-government, whose co-opera- 
tion is required by the constitution. * * * * * 

“It igs true that the acceptance of the cession, as 
well as the admission of the State (Louisiana) be- 
came party questions, and were contested with parti- 
san warmth. Of the vital importance of that great 
acquisition to the safety, prosperity, and honor of the 
whole Union, there can, however, now be no diver- 
sity of opinion. But the councils of the nation, in 
the course of time, ceased to be at all divided upon 
the question of constitutional power to accept a ces- 
sion of foreign territory with a view to its ultimate 
admission into the Union.. In 18]9, the Spanish 
treaty for the cession of East and West Florida, 
containing the usual stipulation for the ultimate incor- 
poration into the Union, was ratified; and upon the 
call of the names of the scnators present, it appeared 
that every one voted for the ratification. Upon the 
question of constitutional power, so far as that case 
went, the Senate of the United States had, therefore, 


become unanimous.” 


“Certainly no remarks are necessary to show that 
there can- be no. possible difference produced in the 
constitutional question by the relative positions of 
the territory comprising Louisiana, the Floridas, and 
Texas, in respect to the United States.” 

Mr. Woodbury, in his letter to Mr. Reid and 
others, says: 

“The annexation is disapproved by others, because 
considered unconstitutional. But as the provision forin- 
troducing new States was altered inits progress through 
the convention, so as to leave the language broad enough to 
include territory without, as well as within, our original 
limits; and as the admission of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri since into the Union, though not embraced within 
ourold boundaries, besides the purchase of Florida and 
Louisiana as territories, have taken place, this question 
should be regarded as officially settled in favor of annexa 
tion.” 


In his speech of June last, Mr. Woodbury says: 


“The words of the 3d section, article 4th of the constitu. 
tion, are: ‘New States may be admitted bythe Congress 
into the Union” This isthe whole that bears on the point 
now under consideration, and is broad and explicit enough 
to cover all cases deemed expedient and proper by Con 
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ress, whether situated without or within our original 
mits.” 

“The framers of the constitution were men who looked 
deep into the future, and had no design to strip themselyes 
of.any high national powers or destinies. 

“When it was objected by some, in debate in 1811, that, 
on this construction, States might be admitted, not only 
contiguous, hut in the West Indies, South America, and 
even Europe, the reply seemed sensible and pertinent, that 
onthe American theory of self jgovernment, no reason ex- 
isted.why we should not be allowed to admit any State that 
would conformto our representative system, and whose 
union with us should, by the majority of both countries, or 
the proper authorities, be considered mutually advantage- 
ous, and that we might well wish to extend the blessings of 
our government as widely as practicable.” 

* * % # * * 

“Every government that ever yet existed possësses a 
competency to add to its territory.’ It ceases to have the 
functions of an independent nation, if it cannot, by treaty 


or discovery, obtain new boundaries. for convenience, or _ 


new lands for culture, or new ports for commerce; and, as 
before suggested, it is stripped of the national function of 
acquiring territory, when assailed. by unjust war, and hold- 
ing it either for indemnity, or profit, or security. And if we 
can acquire it reason, as well as the words of the constitution, 
requires us, in due time, to make States out of it, and admit 
them into the Union.—(160.) Story says, in a note to this 
page, that the Hartford convention proposed to prevent such 
admission, unless bya vote of two-thirds of both Houses; 
and hy areport in that body, indirectly denied the author- 
ity to admit States or any territory without our original 
limits. But this doctrine has slept with that convention 
since, it is Lelieved, till revived by Mr. Adams in his Texas 
speech, in 1838, in Congress, and his political address in 
New York in 1939.” 
* * * . % * * 

“When we look to analogies abroad of cases of whole 
territories and governments keing ceded and annexed to 
other governments, whether monarchies or republican con- 
federacies, they cluster thickly. 3 

“France herself is made up of a union of what was once 
different kingdoms; so of Spain; so of Great Britain; so of 
Germany. Indeed, England not only reannexed Wales— 
the favorite and just term now—but admitted Scotland as 
well as Ireland into a union with her, including govern- 
ment and the whole territory. The word reannezed, as now 
applied, is as old as Blackstone, who says: ‘The territory 
of Wales being then entirely reannexed (by a kind of feu- 
oval Letet to the dominion of the crown of England.’ 
—(Vol. 1, 94 p.) 

“But in confederacies, Switzerland has added and rejected 
various separate cantonments, with their whole govern- 
ment and territory; so of Holland or the Netherlands; and 
so of the Mexican confederacy itself, now including. one 
State formerly attached to Guatemala; so of Colombia; so of 
Buenos Ayres; sometimes adding new States, both territory 
and government, and sometimes amicably or violently sepa- 
rating. Indeed, several of the old thirteen colonies, now 
States, were originally obtained by England by treaties of 
cession. 

“In the Mexican constitution, (see 2 Kennedy, 427,) the 
power of their Congress is no broader than ours. It is to 
admit new States to the federal union or territories, incor- 
porating them in the nation; and under it one has been ad- 
mitted, which never before belonged in any sense to 
Mexico. 

“Hence, whether we look to the words of the constiti- 
tion, or to the practice under it, or to the analogies of other 
governments, whether American or European, the consti- 
tutional right to annex is undoubted. 

“AN which the constitution requires to admit States is the 
assent of Congress.” 


Sir, having said all that the time will permit me 
upon the constitutional point, I will here leave it; 
and I here leave, without the application of a single 
comment, that part of my colleague’s letter in which 
he says: 

“T leave the constitutional question where those gentlemen 
left it, satisfied that nu puny effort of mine can add strength to 
the impregnable position in which they placed it.” 


Mr. Chairman, I now approach the question of 
expediency. Here we have been met by objec- 
tions which demand consideration. We have been 
told thatthis measure of annexation is dangerous, 
because our limits are already too much extended; 
unjust, because it will be an infringement on the 
rights of Mexico; destructive of human liberty, be- 
cause it will extend and perpetuate slavery; disas- 
trous in its consequences, Inasmuch as it will lead to 
a dissolution of the Union. Let us examine these 
positions. 

The alarms which have been constantly rung in 
our ears, of the dangers to be apprehended from in- 
eluding a large confederacy of States within the lim- 
its of the republic, are nothing new. They are as 
old as the constitution itself; they were renewed in 
1803, upon the purchase of Louisiana by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, with all the party virulence, characteristic of 
the latter period. Mr. Madison, in 1788, while the 
federal constitution was before the people for ratifi- 
cation, successfully met and refated the cries of the 
alarmists of that day, by reasons and arguments, 
which still apply with all their force andvigor. He 
says: 

“The error which limits republican government to a 
narrow district has been unfolded and refuted in preceding 
papers. I remark here, only, thatit seems to owe its rise 
gnd prevalence chiefiy to the confounding. a republic with a 


democracy, and applying to the former reasonings drawn 
from the nature ofthe latter. The true distinction between 
these forms was only adverted to ona former occasion. It 
is, that ina democracy, the people meet and exercise the 
government in person; in a republic, they assemble and ad- 
minister it by their representatives and agents. A democ- 
racy, consequently, must be confined to a small spot. A re- 
public may be extended overa large region. To this acci- 
dental source of error, may be added the artifice of some 
celebrated authors, whose writings have hada great share 
in forming the modern standard of political opinions, . Be- 
ing subjects ofan absolute or limited inonereay they have 
endeavored to heighten the advantages, or palliate the evils 
of those forms, by placing in comparison with thèm the 
vices and defects of the republican, and by citing as speci- 
mens of the latter, the. turbulent democracies of. ancient 
Greece and modern ltaly.. Under the confusion of names, 
it has been an easy task to transferto a republic observa- 
tions applicable to a democracy only; and, among others, 
the observation that ita republic—can never be establish- 
ed but amonga small number of people, living within a 
small compass ofterritory. Sucha fallacy may have been 
the less perceived, as most of the popular governments of 
antiquity were of the democratic species; and even in 
modern Europe, to which we owe the great principle of 
representation, no example is seen of a government wholly 
popular, andfoundedatthe same time wholly on that prin- 
ciple, If Europe has the merit of discovering this great me- 
chanical power in government, by the simple agency of 
which the will of the largest political body may be concen- 
trated, and its force directed to any object which the public 
good requires; America can claim the merit of making the 
discovery the basis of unmixed and extensive republics. 

“Asthe natural limits of a democracy is that distance 
from the central point which will just permit the most re- 
mote citizens to assemble as often as their public functions 
demand, and will include no greater number than can join 
in these functions, so the natural limit of a republic is that 
distance from the centre which will barely allow the repre- 
sentatives of the people to meet as often as may be necessa- 
ry for the administration of the public affairs.” 


Here we have what Mr. Madison considered the 
natural limit of a republic, a distance from the cen- 
tre which will barely allow the representatives of the 
people to meet as often as may be necessary for the 
administration of public affairs. Although his 
prophetic vision did not extend so far into the then 
future developments of science and mechanics as to 
foresee the modern application of steam, facilitating 
travel and transportation, shortening a journey of 
weeks to as few days, yet he did foresee “that the 
intercourse throughout the Union would be daily 
facilitated by new improvements,” and that “the 
communication between the western and Atlantic 
districts, and between different parts of each,” would 
“be rendered more easy by those numerous canals 
with which the beneficence of nature has intersect- 
ed our country, and-which art finds it so little difi- 
cult to connect and complete.” And he urged this 
in favor of an extended republic. 

T must confess that when I look upon our polit- 
ical organizations, State and federal, and examine 
the history of the operation of the system for more 
than half a century, I am cheered, rather than 
alarmed, at the prospect of a large increase of the 
number of States which will eventually be em- 
braced within the bosom of this vast and mighty re- 
public. During that period the number of States 
has been increased from thirteen to twenty-six, and 
two moreare now ready for admission—our pop- 
ulation has increased from less than four to about 
twenty millions; and the number of square miles 
embraced within the limits of the organized States, 


| increased from less than four hundred thousand to 


more than nine hundred thousand. I am not of that 
class which looks with a jealous eye upon these 
younger and flourishing members of the family, nor 
would ‘I limit their increase till they shall have plant- 
ed our glorious institutions upon every inch of soil, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the St. 
Lawrence to the Del Norte. Sir, the thirteen new 
States have added vast strength, influence, and re- 
spect to the Union, as it regards our foreign rela- 
tions, and, I contend, they have, in an equal or 
greater degree, strengthened and drawn tighter the 
cords of domestic union. It seems to me, that dan- 
ger is not to be apprehended from an increase of the 
number of States, so long as the general and State 
governments act, each within its legitimate and con- 
sututional sphere; “the great and aggregate inter- 
ests” alone having been “referred to the national, 
the local, and particular to the State legislatures.” 
Bat it has been said, that by extending our ter- 
ritory, and increasing the number of States, dif- 
ferrent and sectional interests become multiplied, 
which will tend to weaken and destroy the Union. 
Is this true? Is not the very reverse the fact? 
Multiply these interests as much as you please, 
they are mutually dependent upon one another; 
you cannot destroy or materially injare any one, 
without effecting injuriously all the others. Destroy 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of the 
North, and you at once cripple the planting interests 


of the South, and the farming interests of the West. 
Destroy the planting interests of the South, and you 
strike down with the same blow the manufactures, 
and very injuriously affect the commerce of the 
North, andin a. great degree close the market in 
these sections against the surplus products of. the 
West. Destroy the farming interests of the West, 
and you paralyze the pursuits and prosperity of the 
other two. Thus there is, and can be, no sectional 
interest independent of the rest. In addition to this, 
when I look at our republic, comprised of rich and 
flourishing States, embracing, as they must, almost 
every varicty of soil and climate under heaven, and 
consider that all the varied products of the soil, and 
of manufacturing skill, are exchanged between them 
upon the system of unrestricted commerce and free 
trade, without tariffs to trammel enterprise or bur- 
den the products of labor, I cannot but believe that, 
as we increase, and these varied’ interests become 
multiplied, extended, and strengthened, forming, as 
they do in such a system, one combined interest, 
ervading the whole and every portion of the repub- 
ic, that the ties of union will“‘grow with our growth 
and strengthen with our strength.” Indeed, it is 
this great diversity of the products. of. labor, some 
being peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate of 
one section, and some to another, constituting this 
mutual benefit, as well as dependence, which is the 
great conservative power that, perhaps, above all 
others, will bind us together in all time to come. 

Again: the extension of the members of the con- 
federacy will tend to counteract those centralizing 
and consolidating influences which, by means of the 
easy and rapid communication with the seat of the 
general government, will be brought to bear upon 
the action of that government. l confess Iam not 
so much alarmed that any centrifugal force will car- 
ry off from the common centre any of the planets in 
our political system to revolve around other suns, as 
Iam that the powerful and increasing centripetal 
force will, by degrees, lessen and lessen their orbits, 
tell at length they fall to the centre and coalesce in 
one consolidated mass. An increase of the parties 
to the confederacy will also tend to prevent unjust, 
sectional, and oppressive legislation on the part of 
the central government, and to suppress’ and put 
down sectional combinations, whether they exhibit 
themselves in the shape of Hartford conventions or 
direct nullification. Upon this point Mr. Madison 
says: co 

“The smaller the society, the fewer, probably, will be the 
distinct parties and interests composing it; the fewer the dis- 
tinct parties and interests the more frequently willa ma- 
jority be found of the same party; and the smaller the num- 
ber of individuals composing amajority, and the smaller the 
compass within which they are placed, the more easily will 
they concert and execute their plans of oppression. Extend 
the sphere, and you take ina greater variety of parties and 
interests; you make it less probable that a majority of the 
whole ‘will have a common motive to invade the rights of 
other citizens, or, if such a common motive exists, it will 
be more difficult for all who feel it to discover their own 
strength and act in unison with each other. 

“Hence it clearly appears that the same advantage which 
a republic has over a democracy, in controlling the efforts 
of faction, is enjoyed by a large over a small republic—is 
enjoyed by the Union over the States composing it. * * * 
Does this advantage consist in the greater security afforded 
by a greater variety of parties, against the event of any one 
party being able to outnumber and oppress the rest? In an 
equal degree does the increased variety of parties compris- 
ed within the Union increase this security. Does it, in fine, 
consist in the greater obstacles opposed to the concert and 
accomplishment of the secret wishes of an unjust and in- 
terested majority? Here egain the extent of the Union gives 
it the most palpable advantage.” 

Again: it has been said, that to annex Texas to 
the United States will be an infringement upon the 
rights of Mexico. ‘This involves the question, 
whether Mexico has any right to exercise jurisdic- 
tion either over the people or territory of Texas. I 
shall not stop to examine whether the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 3s 
right in the argument which he has made to-day, in 
which he contends that Texas was not embraced in 
the Louisiana cession by France m 1803, or whether 
he was right in his celebrated and unanswerable let- 
ter to Don Luis De Onis, the Spanish minister, in 
March, 1818. ; . 

The Secretary of State [Mr. Apams,] then said: 

“Let us pass to the consideration of the western bounda- 
ries of Louisiana. 

‘With the note of Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney to Don 
Pedro Cevallos, of 28th January, 1895, a memoir of these 
boundaries was presented to that minister, proving that+ 
they extended eastward to the Perdido, and westward to the 
Rio Bravo or Grande Del Norte. They observed in that 
note thatthe factsand principles which justify this conclu- 
sionare so satisfactory to their government as to convince it 
that the United States have not u better rightto the island 
of New Orleans, under the cession referred to, than they 
have to the whole district of territory thus described 
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“In their (Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney) note of the 20th 
‘April, 1805, to the same minister, replying to his argument 
in. support of the pretensions of your (the Spanish) govern- 
ment with regard to these limits, they lay down and estab- 
lish, .by a chain of reasoning which neither Mr. Cevallos at 
the time, nor“your government at any -period since, has 
everattempted to break, three principles sanctioned: alike 
by immutable justice, and the general practice.of European 
nations, which have formed settlements and held posses- 
sions in this hemisphere; and, by the application of which 
to- the facts also stated in their note, this question of bound- 
ary ought then, and eventually must be settled.” - 

Sir, if I understood the venerable gentleman right 
to-day, he contended. in his speech that the colony 
of Louisiana never extended west of the Mississip- 

i: Now hear what he said on this pointin 1818, 
in the same letter from which I have: been quoting. 
He says to De Onis: : i 

“You know, sir, and your own notes furnish themselves 
the most decisive proofs, that France, while she held the col- 
ony. of Louisiana, never did acknowledge the Mississippi as 
the western boundary of that province. The claim of France 
always did extend westward to the Rio Bravo; and the only 
boundaries ever acknowledged by her before the cession to 
Spain of November 3, 1762, were those marked out in the 
grant from Louis XIV to Crozat. She always claimed the 
territory which you call Texas as being within the limits, 
and forming a part of Louisiana, which in that grant is de- 
clared to be bounded westward by New Mexico, eastward by 
Carolina, and extending inward to the Ilinois and to the 
sources of the Mississippi and of its principal branches.” 


Sir, although the venerable gentleman has made 
uite a good argument to-day on the Spanish side of 
the question, yet I think no one can read his irrefu- 
table argument in 1818, who will not at once confess 
that he made a far better one then on the side of his 
own country. That, up.to the time of the Florida trea- 
tyin 1819, Texas was not only. ‘claimed to be, but 
believed by our government to be, within the Lou- 
isiana cession, it seems to me cannot successfully be 
disputed. : 

Mr. Monroe, in his letter to Mr. De Onis of June 
10, 1816, says that— 

“With respect to the western boundary of Louisiana, I 
have to remark that this government has never doubted, 
since the treaty of 1803, that it extended to the Rio Bravo. 
Satisfied I am, that if the claims of the two nations were 
submitted to an impartial tribunal, who, observing the prin- 
ciples applicable to the case, and tracing facts as to discov- 
ery and settlement on either side, such would be its de- 
cision. Lhe discovery of the Mississippi as low down as 
the Arkansas in 1673, and to its mouth in 1680, and the es- 
tablishment of settlements on that river and on the bay of 
St. Bernard, on the western side of the Colorado, in 1685, 
under the authority of France, when the nearest settlement 
of Spain was in the province of Panuco, are facts to place 
poe claim of the United States on ground not to be sha- 

Although I admit that whatever title we had ac- 
quired to Texas by the treaty ceding to us the prov- 
ince or colony of Louisiana in 1803, was ceded to 
Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, yet, notwith- 
standing the latter session, if Texas was a part of 
the Louisiana purchase, (of which the letter, to 
which I have referred, of the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts gives the most indubitable evi- 
dence,) then I contend, that the people of Texas 
have a strong claim upon us, if it can be done with- 
out a second breach of national faith and honor, to be 
admitted into the Union. In the treaty with France, 
by which we acquired Louisiana, we solemnly stip- 
ulated with that nation, that f 

“Theinhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principle of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment ofall the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States; and, in the 
mean time, shall be protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and the religion which they profess.” 

Between the time of this treaty, 1803, and the 
time of the Florida treaty, 1819, the population had 
become considerably increased by emigration from 
the Ynited States, under the idea held out by our 
government that that territory was indubitably 
within the pale of the Union, Upon the news of 
the Florida treaty, what did the people of that terri- 
tory, who had by that transaction been transferred 
and made the subjects of the despotism of the King 
of Spain, do? I here refer to what has been often 
repeated in this debate; first, I believe, by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Douvczass,] and since 
by others. Why, sir, in supreme council assem- 
bled they declared— 


“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. They 
have seen themselves, BY A CONVENTION TO WHICH THEY 
WERE NO PARTY, ABANDONED TO THE DOMINION or THE 
crows of Spain; ond left a prey, not only to impositions 
already intolerable, but to all those exactions which Span- 
ish rapacity is capable of devising. The citizens of Texas 
would have proved themselves unworthy ofthe age in which 
they live—unworthy of their ancestry of the kindred repub- 


Hes of the American continent—could thay have hesitated 
in this emergency as to what course to pursue. Spurning 
the fetters of colonial vassalage—disdaining to. submit to 
the most atrocious despotism that ever disgraced the annals 
of Europe—they have resolved, under the blessing of God, 
tobe FREE” ~ : 

In February, 1824, the federal constitution of 
Mexico, modled upon the same plan as that of the 
United States, was adopted; and soon afterwards the 
two provinces, Texas and Coahulia, were admitted, 
and composed one of the sovereign States of the 
Mexican republic. From. that time up to 1835, 
these provinces continued to form one-of the States 
of the Mexican confederacy. In that year—says 
Mr. Hunt in a letterto Mr. Forsyth— 


“Affairs now were verging to an important crisis. Gen- 
eral Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna had openly declared in 
favor of centralism, which, however specious in its pre- 
tences, was really based upon the downtatl of the State gov- 
ernments, and the consolidation of all power, civil and mili- 
tary, in the hands of single individual. Many of the States 
had recourse to arms in support of their sovereignty, and 
Santa Anna took the field against them. The blood-stained 
march of the usurper was invariably attended with the most 
triumphant success. One by one the States toppled and 
fell. The legislature of Coahuila and Texas was dissolved 
at the point of the bayonet. The noble State of Zacatecas, 
battling to the last for her liberties, and weltering in the 
life blood of her buthered citizens, was forced to yield to 
the relentless terms of the dictator, Mexican liberty fled, 
and found her only place of refuge among the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of Texas.” 


` 

Here, sir, the most deperate struggle ensued be- 
tween the people of Texas, contending to desperation 
for their liberties, and the base minion of the most 
unprincipled and bloody despotism. The horrid 
and fiendlike butcheries of the Alamo,—the heartless 
treachery and cold-blooded assassination of Goliad, 
only invigorated this brave people with fresh cour- 
age, bordering on desperation to resist, even to exter- 
mination, the murderer of their countrymen,—the 
usurper of their liberties. On the 2łst of April, 
1836, they sealed their emancipation from Mexican 
despotism with the blood of their enemies, upon the 
battle field of San Jacinto. 

Thus we see this confederated State of the Mex- 
ican republic, based upon a constitution similar to 
our own, when that constitution had been trampled 
down and annihilated by a desperate usurper, grasp- 
ing at absolute power, falling back and asserting her 
original sovereignty and independence, and success- 
fully defending herself against the imposition of 
that form of government to which she had never 
given her consent—asserting and defending no more 
than any State of this Union would have the 
most unquestioned right, and ought, under like cir- 
cumstances, to do. The sovereignty and iridepend- 
ence of Texas thus asserted, and successfully main- 
tained for almost nine years, has been for years ac- 
knowledged, not only by the United States, but by 
the leading powers of Europe. l ask then, in view 
of this state of the case, what right has Mexico to 
exercise or attempt to exercise, jurisdiction over the 
people or territory of Texas? No gentleman upon 
this floor, to my knowledge, has yet attempted to 
tell us. And yet we have been told again and again, 
and last, though not least, by the venerable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Avams,] to-day, that 
we have no right to annex Texas without the con- 
sent of Mexico. Sir, that Texas is an independent 
sovereignty, de jure as well as de facto, has not been 
denied even by him; this being the fact, 1. should 
have been gratified if he had told us why itis that 
Mexico should be consulted in this matter any more 
than Spain, or any other nation. No good reason, 
I think, can be assigned—surely none has been. It 
seems to me, that this doctrine is an insult to the 
people of Texas, and wholly at variance with the 
doctrines laid down in the great charter of Ameri- 
can liberty—our declaration of independence. And 
with what grace does this doctrine now come from 
gentlemen upon.the other side, and, especially, from 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. If] have read 
history right, that gentleman, in 1825, and again in 
1827, while President of the United States, attempt- 
ed, by negotiation, to annex Texas to this country 
by treaty with Mexico; and that, too, at a time 
when both Texas and Mexico were revolting prov- 
inces from Spain, and when the latter had a large 
body of troops within those provinces for the pur- 
pose of subjugating them. Did he then ask the con- 
sent of Spain? Did he even consult that power in 
relation to the proposed annexation? Notat all. I 
would say to the venerable gentleman, in the lan- 
guage of the trite but very forcible truth, "0 consist- 
ency, thou arta jewel.” But, sir, “cirewmstances alter 
cases.” Not only in this is the venerable gentleman 
at fault, but also in another important particular. 
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He told us, in his speech to-day, that with the con- 
sent of Mexico, and with Texas free from slavery, 
as it was in 1825 or 1827, when he-attempted to an- 
nex it by negotiation, that he would. “vote. for an- 
nexation to-morrow;”’ yes, he would, slavery aside, 
go,to the Rio del Norte to-morrow. Now, what is 
the fact in regard to the existence of slavery in Texas 
in 1825 and 1827? Slavery existed throughout ‘the 
Mexican republic till 1829, two years after the gen- 
tleman’s last attempt to annéx Texas, when it was” 
abolished by a decree .of the Mexican government. 
This brings me to the consideration of another ob- 

jection. i 

‘Again, it is urged that Texas ought not to be an- 
nexed to the United States because it will extend 
and perpetuate slavery. Upon this subject of 
slavery, I shall speak frankly, freely, and fearlessly. 
I will cover myself with no. hypocritical pretences 
to please the South, or to gain the applauses and.be 
canonized by the political abolitionists of the 
North. I shall utter the same sentiments and opin- 
jons here as in my own native village, where the 
black man is so much of a “vara avis” that the 
child utters an involuntary scream, and clings closer 
to the nurse’s bosom, at his approach. Sir, Tam 
heartily and sincerely opposed to the institution ‘of 
slavery. I believe it to bea great moral and politi- 
cal evil. Perhaps I sheuld not go too far in saying 
that I believe T am as sincerely opposed to the in- 
stitution of slavery as any gèntleman upon this 
floor, however loudly he may denounce it; or how- 
ever disposed he may be, by such means, to create 
sectional prejudices, local animosities, and civil dis- 
cord, between the different sections of our common 
country. -But, notwithstanding this, I am far from 
joining with them, and the political abolitionists 
generally, in their works of professed benevolerice 
and philanthropy, inasmuch as I sincerely believe 
that what they have done, and are still doing, upon 
this subject, is calculated directly to retard, if not 
totally defeat, for a very long time to come, what I 
would gladly see consummated—the final extin- 
guishment of slavery by the act and consent of 
those who alone are responsible for its continuance, 
and who alone have power to abolish it. That the 
time will come, in the providence of God, when 
this will be done, I ardently hope and sincerely be- 
lieve. Emancipation must, however, be a gradual 
work, ın order to be successful; and not by rushing 
madly on, opening the floodgates of destruction 
alike upon the master arid the slave. There is 
another reason why I am far from joining with the 
political abolitionists in their acts of professed be- 
nevolence. It is this: I believe the prime ob- 
jéct of the leaders. of that party to be the at- 
tainment of political power, that they may 
“ride upon the whirlwind and direct the storm” 
in the atmosphere of politics. In confirmation 
of this position, I will barely refer to what the lead- 
ers and organs of this political party (for such I shall 
call it) are now doing in my own State, growing out 
of the course which my honorable colleague [Mr. 
Haze] has thought right to pursue in relation to 
the question now before the committee. In an ex- 
tra to an abolition sheet, called the Granite Freeman, 
published at Concord, in that State, which is the 
organ of this party there, issued the 23d of the 
present month, my colleague and myself are placed 
in juxtaposition. On the one side, he is bedaubed 
with unrestricted commendation; and on the other, 
I am bespattered with a republication of a garbled, 
and in many particulars false, account, got up some 
nine years ago by the political priests of that party. 
Thousands of these-extras are thrown into the mar- 
ket there for the coming political contest. .{ do not 
refer to this publication, because I care what such 
a print says about me, for I regard it with the ut- 
most contempt; but it is to elucidate the position 
that I have taken, that their prime and sole object is 
political power. In relation to the course pursued 
by my colleague here upon this question, that paper 
says: 

Jox, Joun P. Have has stepped forth in this perilous 
crisis of the country and taken a firm stand against the en- 
largement of the empire of oppression.—assigning those im- 
pregpable reasons therefor which the sons of liberty have 
ever maintained. His constituents will not be found want- 
ing in the hour of trial, notwithstanding (he fulminations of 
the natural allies of slavery.” 

Thus the leaders of this party have brought my 
colleague to the baptismal font—sprinkled him with 
its waters—extended to him the right hand of fel- 
lowship; and it now only remains for him to nod 
assent to their articles of political faith in order to be 
admitted to full communion in. their. church mili- 
iant and invested with holy orders from their politi- 
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cal bishops. Now, sir, let me examine that “firm 
stand against the enlargement of the empire of op- 

. pression” which my colleague has taken, that has 
drawn forth from these “sons of liberty” such un- 
restricted approbation, On the 7th instant my col- 
league’s letter purports to have been written, but 
did not meet the public eye till after the 10th. -In 
that letter, after disposing of the constitutional ques- 
tion in the manner to which I. have adverted, my 
colleague says: 

“I will now examine the subject in the aspect it presents rel- 
alive to slavery. If I believed, in the language of the eighth 
resolution of our legislature—language ascribed originally 
to Mr. Clay, and I believe correctly so—that the ‘annexa- 
tion of Texas would add more free than slave States to the 
Union; if I thought that such were the probable conse- 
quences to follow such a-measure, I would most cheerfully 
use my exertions to procure the adoption by the general 
government of such constiutional measures as should be 
best calculated to effect that object.” - : 

“My colleague then proceeds to extract copiously 
from the correspondence of Messrs. Murphy, Up- 
shur, and Calhoun, in which those gentlemen dis- 
cussed annexation in connection with the institution 
of slavery, and the avowed designs of Great Britain 
touching the same, and then says: 

“The question may have national aspects in which it may 
be presented to the public ‘eye; but if it have, they have 
been most carefully kept out of sight by those who have 
thus far managed this negotiation.” i 

After commenting upon remarks made in’ this 
House by the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. IncersoLL,] and upon the 
remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ber- 

SER] at a former session of Congress, and upon the 
constitution of Texas touching slavery, my col- 
league says: 

tI have thus, my fellow-citizens, in a brief and imperfect 
manner, laid before you some of the reasons, and | believe 
all the substantial reasons, which our government have al- 
leged as justifying the measure of annexation. To my 
mind, instead of justifying it, they are eminently calculated 
to provoke the scorn of earth and the judgment of Heaven; 
and I cannot consent, by any agency of mine, to aid im pla- 
cing our beloved country in such an attitude. 

“When our forefathers bade a last farewell to the homes 
of their childhood, the graves of their fathers, and the tem- 
ples of their God, and ventured upon all the desperate con- 
tingencies of wintry seas and a savage coast, that they 
might, in strong faith and ardent hope, lay deep the founda- 
tions of the temple of liberty, their faith would have be- 
come skepticism, and their hope despair, could they have 
foreseen that the day would ever arrive when their degen- 
erate sons should be found seeking to extend their bounda- 
ries and their government, not for the purpose of promoting 
freedom, but sustaining slavery.” 

Now, sir, for the purpose of showing the insin- 
cerity of these political abolition demagogues, and 
that their object is political power, in endorsing my 
colleague, in wholesale, as having “taken a firm 
stand against the enlargement of the empire of op- 
pression,” and not for the purpose of placing him 
in a double attitude, T wish to place in juxta-posi- 
tion with the eloquent and impassioned extracts 
from his letter, the proposition made by him to the 
House on the 10th instant, as a vagrant amendment, 
to be attached to whatever proposition of annexa- 
tion might be agreed upon. The proposition reads: 

“Provided, That immediately after the question of bound- 
ary between the United States of America and Mexico shall 
have been definitely settled by the two governments, and 
before any State, formed of the Territory of Texas, shall be 
admitted to the Union, the said Territory of Texas shall be 
divided as follows, to wit: Beginning at a point on the Gulf 
of Mexico, midway between the northern and sonthern 
boundaries thereof on the coast, and then by a line running 
in a northwesterly direction to the extreme boundary 
thereof, so as to divide the same as nearly as possible in 
two equal parts; and in that portion of said Territory lying 
south and west of the line so run as aforesaid, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 2nd provided farther, That this 
provision shall be considered as a compact between the 
United States and the people of said Territory, and ferever 
remain unalterable, unless by consent of three-fourths of 
the States of the Union.” 

Now, sir, it strikes me that if there is any one 
proposition that has been offered which, more than 
all others, is calculated to counteract the policy of 
the British government respecting the abolition of 
slavery, by bringing in contact with the slave States 
of the Union a foreign free territory, and thereby 
carry out the views and designs of Messrs. Upshur 
and Calhoun, as manifested in their correspondence, 
itis the very proposition submitted by my col- 
league. i 

It may be well here to remark that this corres- 
pondence grew out of a report, deemed at the time 
authentic, that. the British government had guaran- 
ied to pay the interest ona loan sufficient to pur- 
chase the slaves of Texas, on condition that the 
Texian government would abolish slavery; and 
algo upon what had taken place in the British House 


of Lords between Lord Brougham and the Earl of 
Aberdeen. Lord Brougham is reported to have 
said: “Seeing his noble friend, the head of the for- 
eign department, in his place, he wished to obtain 
some information from him relative to a ‘State of 
great interest at the present time—namely, Texas.” 
“The importance of Texas,” he said, “could not 
be overrated. It- was a country of the greatest 
capabilities, and was in extent fully as large as 
France. It possessed a soil of the finest and most 


fertile character, and it was capable of producing: 


nearly all tropical produce; and-its climate was of 
the most healthy character: It had access to the 
Gulf of Mexico through the river Mississippi, with 
which it communicated by means of the Red river.” 
* * * “But he was grieved to learn that not less 
than one-fourth of the population, or 25,000 per- 
sons, were in a state of slavery.” Lord Brougham 
proceeds to argue that, if Great Britain could bring 
about the abolition of slavery in Texas, “the conse- 
quence would be to solve this great question in the 
history of the United States; for it must ultimately 
end in the abolition of slavery in America.” The 


Earl of Aberdeen, in his reply, says: “He need. 


hardly say that every effort, on the part of her 
Majesty’s government, would lead..to that result 
which was contemplated by his noble friend.” 

It was this open avowal on the part of the British 
government of pursuing a policy in regard to slavery 
in the border territory of Texas, of which Lord 
Brougham declared “the consequence would be to 
solve this great question in the history of the United 
States; for it must ultimately abolish slavery in 
America,” that drew forth the correspondence of 
which my colleague complains, as being “eminently 
calculated to provoke the scorn of earth and the 
judgment of heaven.” Without justifying or con- 
demning this correspondence, with which I at pres- 
ent have nothing to do, I admit the object of Messrs. 
Calhoun and Upshur in urging annexation to have 
been, in part, to frustrate Great Britain in her policy 
of creating a foreign State, in which slavery should 
not exist, alongside of the slave States of the South, 
and thereby not only to aid the slaves in escaping, 
but, through her emissaries, to promote and stir up 
insurrections among the slaves in the border States, 
and light up the torch of war between Texas and 
the South, and thus to “solve this great question in 
the history of the United States,” by a destruction 
of the Union. 

Having thus briefly referred to the cause of this 
correspondence, I will now compare my colleague’s 
proposition with the manifest object—so far as the 
security to slavery is concerned—of Messrs. Upshur 
and Calhoun. I confess I look upon my colleague’s 
proposition with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pain; with pleasure, that he has submitted a propo- 
sition of which, I suppose, he “would most cheer- 
fully use his exertions to procure the adoption by 
the general government;” with pain, because it is so 
totally irreconcileable with the doctrines of his letter 
dated but three days before. Whatifthe territory were 
divided as he proposes: would it not give to “the 
empire of oppression” all the richest and most pro- 
ductive portion, equal in extent to half the kingdom 
of France? Would it not place an “impregnable” 
barrier between the slave States and Mexico, where 
slavery has been abolished, and into which, should 
the slaves once escape, they would be free from the 
pursuit of the master, by erecting a free territory be- 
tween such slave States and Mexico? Would this 
not furnish the greatest security from foreign 
interposition, and against all possible chance of es- 
cape to the slave across the line into a foreign free 
territory that could be afforded? Yes, sir; it cuts off 
all chance of escape into Mexico, whcre he would 
mingle with a population of his own color, by a 
free territory, through which, if he attempt to es- 
cape, he will almost inevitably be caught and de- 
livered, back. Not only so; but my colleague's 
proposition is, that this line shall ‘forever remain 
unalterable,” unless by the consent of three-fourths 
of the States of the Union. 

Sir, if this proposition does not, in fact, carry out 
and accomplish the objects of that. correspondence, 
which, it has been said by him, is calculated to pro- 
voke the scorn of earth and the judgment of heaven, 
then I wholly misconccive its’ import. Yet, not 
withstanding all this, my colleague is held out 
by the political abolitionists of the North, 
in their electioneering handbills, as having “taken 
a firm stand against the enlargement of the empire 
of oppression, assigning their impregnable reasons 
therefor, which the sons of liberty have ever main- 
tained.” ‘hese, sir, are some of the consistent 


cs 


rinciples of the leaders of the political abolitionists. 
[aor leave them and return to the question—what 
effect will annexation have upon the institution of 
slavery?” i bey oe 

It has been often repeated, during this debate, that 
annexation will enlarge the area of slavery; that i 
will extend and perpetuate it. But I have been so 
unfortunate as not to have heard any gentleman at- 
tempt to tellus how. Assertions are. very easily 
made, but the proof is oftentimes more difficult; and 
therefore it is, that in this discussion. gentlemen 
have studiously avoided the whys and wherefores, 
and contented themselves with bold assertion and 
lofty declaration upon thispoint. Annexation does 
notadd one single inch to the boundaries of slave 
territory, nora single slave to the list.. This has 
not. been controverted. 

Sir, I believe that the resolutions of my State are 
strictly true, when they declare that the annexation 
of Texas will add more free than slave States to the 
Union. The soil, climate, and products of the larger 
portion. of this territory Zare in nowise adapted 
to slavelabor. The cotton, sugar, and rice lands, 
along the Gulf of Mexico, embrace almost the 
whole extent upon which such labor can be profita» 
bly employed. A country adapted and devoted to 
the farming, manufacturing, and. mechanical inte- 
rests, cannot, and will not, sustain the institution of 
slavery for any great length of time. ‘It soon be- 
comes an insufferable burden, dwarfs away, sickens 
and dies. Do we ask evidence of this? It is fur- 
nished in the history of the past—even in the histo- 
ry of our own country. ehave but to go back 
to the days of the revolution, and view the institu- 
tion of slavery as it then existed, spreading its sable 
wings from one extremity of the Union to the other, 
and examine the process which has been gradually 
going on, incited and sustained by the interests of 
the farming, manufacturing, and commercial por- 
tions of the Union, to rid themselves of an institu- 
tion, which to them proved such an intolerable bur- 
den upon their enterprise and profits. The march 
of the institution has been gradually southward; one 
State after another giving way by the force of in- 
terest, if of nothing else, at the moment the superior- 
ity of free has come fairly in competition with slave 
labor. When these come fairly in contact, the com- 
petition cannot last long. The result is sure and 
most certain, Sir, in all portions. of our country 
where free labor can, from the nature of the soil and 
climate, be bronght in full competition with that of 
the slave, there can be no more doubt of the ulti- 
mate result, than that the sun is above us at noon- 
day. ‘The present condition of the northern slave 
States furnishes proof of this, which cannot be mig- 
taken. Even Missouri, where slavery has. hada 
mushroom growth, is already stooping under the 
burden so onerous to her ultimate prosperity, and 
must, ere long, cast it from her shoulders. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to look at this 
question in another light, bearing upon the question 
of slavery. What effect will. annexation produce 
upon this institution in the States of the Union—in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- + 
souri, and even in Tennessee? I have said that in 
every portion of our country where, from the na- 
ture of the soil and climate, free labor can be 
brought into fair competition with that of the slave, 
the institution must and will eventually give 
way, topple and fall. It seems to me that no fact 
in philosophy is more susceptible of illustration. 
Even since the days of the revolution, the superior 
enterprise, energy, and skill of free labor have, as they 
have come in contact with the institution of slavery, 
been gradually rolling the dark cloud farther and still 
farther towards the southern horizon; and I will 
here express my belief, that had it not been, for the 
misguided efforts of political abolitionists, it would 
ere this moment have passed the southern bounda- 
ry of the Old Dominion. Yes, sir, I believe, had it 
not been for this, laws would now have been in 
force, for the gradual emancipation of the slave in 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Virginia. But, 
notwithstanding this impediment, the cause to 
which I have adverted has been producing its effect 
upon Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, in each of 
which States, though the free population increased 
from 1830 to. 1840, the number of slaves was con- 
siderably decreased. Now, it seems to me, that an- 
nexation is calculated, instead of perpetuating 
slavery, eventually to lead to its final, its ultimate 
extinguishment. What effect will it immediatly 
have upon the States I have named? By bringing 
Texas into the Union, and by extending our con- 
stitution and laws over it, you open at once upon 
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the Gulf of Mexico a rich and fertile tropical ter- 


ritory, adapted to the raising of cotton, sugar, and - 


rice. Now, just as. sure as capitalists seek those 
places where their investments are most profitable, 
justas sure as effect follows a sufficient cause, the 
planters upon their worn-out plantations in these 
old States, will emigrate and settle upon those new 
lands, taking with them a large mass öf the slave 
population. Their places will be supplied, as they 
have been already, to. some extent, by emigration 
from more northern States, bringing with it its in- 
domitable enterprise, industry, and agricultural 
skill, which will be successfully applied in regener- 
ating an exhausted, yet, by nature, an exuberant and 
fertile soil. Instead of the dilapidated mansion of 
the planter, will spring up the beautiful farm house 
and cottage, so peculiar to the North, and which 
forms one of the most striking characteristics of the 
taste and thrift of that section of the Union. 

The regenerated fields will wave with the in- 
creased abundance of the products of the soil in the 
application of anew system of cultivation by free 
labor, yielding a rich and profitable return. 
the master will not only be brought to see, but abso- 
lutely to feel, that, to him at least, slavery is an evil, 
and its burdens more than he can long sustain. Sir, 
to contend that, with this competition, slavery can 
exist to any great extent, or for any great length of 
time, is to reverse every principle of philosophical 
reasoning, and to say that interest has no control 
over human action. a ; 

Now, sir, why is it that very many, and some 
very prominent men in the South oppose annexa- 
tion? Ig it because annexation will tend to strength- 
en and perpetuate slavery? Is it because they 
believe that abolition either was, or would be bene- 
ficial and necessary for the South? Surély not. 
Among the distinguished southerners who have 
spoken upon the subject, and who resist not only 
the abolition of slavery in all time to come, but 
fiercely protest against the annexation of Texas, is 
Gen. Waddy Thompson of South Carolina. In 
commenting upon Mr. Senator Walker’s letter, who 
is in favor of the ultimate abolition of slavery, Gen. 
"Thompson says: 

“If [believed with Mr. Walker that abolition cither was, 
or would become, beneficial or necessary lor the South, I 
should most certainly be in favor of annexation, as both 


the most ceriain and best mode of accomplishing that ob- 
ject.” 


But it may be said, that at the same time that an- 
nexation frees the northern slaveholding States from 
the institution, it transfers the slaves to new States 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sit, it will remove the institution further south, 
and to a climate more congenial to the negro race; 
and, I assert it, thatif annexation were calculated 
to produ e these results, and these alone, I would 
not withhold my vote for the measure on that ac- 
count. But it transfers them to a region where an 
assimilation of complexion and habits, brought 
about bythe operation of a tropical climate, wiping 
out the odious distinction of color, is calculated final- 
ly to blend the races, and extinguish the institution. 
Again: they will be placed upon the borders of 
Mexico—a country inhabited by those of their own 
color where slavery does not exisi—thus furnishing 
an easy exit to the free negroes, to say nothing of 
the thousands of slaves who shall be lucky enough 
to escape, either with or without the permission of 
their masters. ` I have thus, sir, spoken freely upon 
the question of slavery as connect with the meas- 
ure before the committee, and of the consequences 
which I believe annexation will have upon that in- 
stitution. 

I will now proceed to notice some of the reasons 
in favor of the measure before the committee. My 
colleague, [Mr. Hare,] after having extracted into 
his letter such portions of the correspondence of 
Messrs. Upshur and Calhoun as treat of annexa- 
tion in connection with slavery growing out of the 
avowed policy of Great Britain, to which E have re- 
ferred, says that, in his belief, they ‘‘are all the 
substantial reasons which our. government have 
alleged as justifying the measure of annexation,” 

Sir, it is surely no welcome duty to me, in giving 
some of the reasons which 1 deem substantial, and 
as justifying the measure of annexation, to be com- 
pelled to introduce the testimony of some very il- 
lustrious witnesses, to show that he has fallen into 
as great error in this respect, as he did in bis author- 
ities upon the constitutional question. Whatever 
title we had acquired to Texas, by the treaty with 
France in 1803, under Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tion, was ceded to Spain by the treaty of Florida in 
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1819, during Mr. Monroe’s administration, and 
while the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Anams] was Secretary of State. The latter 
gentleman was inaugurated President of the United 
States on the 4th of March; 1825. Immediately 
upon his accession to the presidency, on the 26th of 
the same March, the Secretary of State, [Mr. Clay,] 
by_ the directions of the President, gave instructions 
to Mr. -Poinsett, our minister ‘at Mexico, to sound 


the Mexican government as to the establishment of |} 


a new line between Mexico and the United States. 
‘The ins‘ructions allege, as reasons for this, that— 

“The line of the Sabine approaches our great western 
mart nearer than could be wished.. Perhaps the Mexican 

overnment may not be unwilling to establish that of the 

Rio Brassos de Dios, or the Rio Colorado, or the Snow 
mountains, or the Rio del Norte in lieu of it.” . 

Of such great importance did the President [Mr. 
Apams] then consider it, that “that the Red river 
and Arkansas, and their respective. tributary 
streams” should be exclusively - within our own 
limits; that the instructions required Mr. Poinsett 
“to effect that object.” In March, 1827, Mr. Poin-- 
sett is again instructed. by the President, through 
Mr. Clay, to press this negotiation. He says: 

“The President has thought the present an auspicious pe- 
riod for urging a negotiation at Mexico to settle the bounda- 
ry of the two republics.” 

“If wé could obtain sucha boundary as we desire, the 
government of the United States might be disposed to pay a 
reasonable pecuniary compensation. The boundary we 
prefer is that which, beginning at the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte in the sea, shall ascend that river to.the mouth of the 
Rio Puerco; thence ascending this river to its source, and 
from its source by a line due north to strike the Arkansas; 
thence foliowing the southern bank of the Arkansas to its 
source in latitude 42 degrees north; and thence by that par- 
allel of latitude to the South sea.” 

But the instructions did not stop here, of such 
great importance did that administration consider 
the acquisition of Texas. Mr. Poinsett was au- 
thorized to offer the Mexican government, if the 
boundary could be pushed as far southwest as the 
Rio del Norte, a sum not exceeding a million of dol- 
lars; and if it could be established on the Colorado, 
the sum of half a million of dollars. And Mr. Poin- 
sett was further authorized to “provide for the in- 
corporation of the inhabitants into the Union” by 
the treaty. ai : 

In August, 1829, the negotiation for Texas is 
again rencwed under President Jackson's adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wan Buren, his Secretary of State, 
thus instructs our minister at Mexico: 

“Jt is the wish of the President that you should, without 
delay, open a negotiation with the Mexican government for 
the purchase of so much of the province of Texas as is 
hereinafter described. He is induced by adeep conviction 
of the real necessity of the propased acquisition, not only as a 
guard for our westérn frontier, and the protection of New 
Orleans, but also to secure forever to the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Mississippi the undisputed and undisturbed 
possession of the navigation of that river. ‘rhe territory of 
which possession is desired by the United States, is all that 
part of the province of Texas which lies east of a line be- 
ginning at the Gulf of Mexico, in the centre of the desert, or 
grand prairie, which lies west of the Rio Nueces. And the 
treaty may provide for the incorporation of the inhabitants 
into the Union.” 


In March, 1833, General Jackson makes his sec- 
ond effort to annex Texas to this country by nego- 
tiation. Instructions are renewed to our minister at 
Mexico, through Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of 
State, to accomplish the “very desirable object” of 
annexation. 

Afterwards, in 1835, our minister is again in- 
structed to procure, if it could be done, a boundary 
with Mexico “beginning at the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 
ceeding along the eastern bank of the river Rio 
Bravo del Norte to the 37th parallel of latitude, and 
thence along that parallel to the Pacific.” 

‘Thus we see that, during these two administra- 
tions, repeated and strenuous efforts were made to 
bring Texas within the limits of the Union; and 
that not by one of the great political parties in the 
country, but by each in itsturn. And this was 
done for reasons then deemed by each party sub- 
stantial and of pressing importance to the welfare 
and security of the republic: not to strengthen 
and perpetuate slavery, as my colleague supposes, 
but as a great and paramount national measure of 
“real necessity;” because, as in the language of 
Mr. Adams, “the line of the Sabine approaches our 
great western mart nearer than could be wished,” 
and because of the great importance of having en- 
tirely within our limits, “the Red river and Arkan- 
sas and their respective tributary streams;” and be- 
cause, as in the language of General Jackson, there 
was a “real necessity of the proposed acquisition, not 
only as a guard for our western frontier and the pro- 
tection of New Orleans, but also to secure forever to 


the inhabitants of the valley of ‘the Mississippi the 
undisputed and undisturbed possession of the navi- 
gation of that river.” ; etn : 

Sir, when I consider this measuye in the aspects in 
which it has been presented by these distinguished 
statesmen, while at the head of the government, in by- 


gone days; when I consider that we have not, nor ever 


-can have, the undisputed-and undisturbed possession 


of the navigation of the Mississippi, so long‘as the - 
navigable waters of the Red and Arkansas rivers— 
those large and important tributaries of the Missis-. 
sippi—are within the limits of a foreign territory; 
when I consider that New Orleans is the great. mart 
of commerce, where all the surplus products of the 
industrious and rapidly ‘increasing millions, occupy- 
ing that vast and fertile pertion of our common 
country bordering upon the Mississippi and its 
mighty and almost numberless tributaries, embra- 
cing the whole extent between the Alleghany 
and Rocky mountains, are exchanged not only | 
for the manufactures and fisheries of the north- 
east, but for the products of almost every nation and 
clime under heaven; when Í consider that all this vast 
commerce must pass the mouth of the Mississippi 
through the Gulf of Mexico, within a few hours? 
sail of the harbors of Texas, and that it might be 
successfully annoyed and cut off by a maritime 
ower having control there, or by the Texians, or 
by the Texians in alliance with any other nation 
hostile to our commerce,—it would seem that the real 
necessity for annexation, which existed in the minds 
of Messrs. Adams and Jackson, must press upon us 
now with greatly accumulated force. It seems to 
me that these alone are considerations furnishing 
“substantial reasons” to’ every American statesman 
for prompt and decisive action. Sir, are reasons 
like these, which have been urged by our govern- 
ment “as justifying the measure of annexation, cal- 
culated to provoke the scorn of earth and the judg- 
ment of Heaven?” : , E 

But my colleague may say, that when he tells his 
constituents and the country that he has given them 
in his letter all the substantial reasons which have 
been alleged by our government as justifying the 
measure of annexation, that he intended only the 
substantial reasons alleged by the present adminis- 
tration. Sat 

Indeed, my colleague, as I have before shown, 
says: f i 

“This question may have national aspects in which it may 
be presented tothe public eye; but if it have, they have been 
most carefully kept out of sight by those who have thus far 
managed this negotiation.” A , 

Sir, I shall not enter the lists with my colleague 
to vindicate any administration, and especially the 
present. But, while I declare this, I would, at the 
same time, say that I will knowingly do injustice to 
no one, and more especially where that injustice is 
calculated to mislead and create false impressions 
among those whose agent I am. And I will here 
remark that the assumption on which Messrs. Up- 
shur and Calhoun based their correspondence was 
this—that Great Britain, in her professions of pur- 
LANTHROPY in regard to the abolition of slavery, was 
wholly uypocriticaL, and that her ultimate and on- 
ly real object was to increase the value of her own 
tropical possessions, and engross to herself the com- 
merce of the world. Although I differ with them, 
in regard to the benefits of slavery, heaven-wide, yet 
that they judged correctly of the real policy and ul- 
timate design of the British government, I have not 
a shadow of a doubt. ` 

Sir, my colleague has quoted from the letters of 
Mr. Upshur, in this correspondente, to show all 
the reasons that have been alleged by our govern- 
ment which he [Mr. Hare] deems substantial, and 
as justifying the measure of annexation. I will 
here read some short extracts from the same corres- 

ondence, taken from Mr. Upshur’s letters to Mr. 

Aurphy, containing reasons which, by some, I have 
no doubt, will be deemed substantial. Indeed, they 
are so to me. Mr. Upshur says: ` 

“Texas is already an important customer to us. Being 
herself exclusively and almost necessarily argiculiural, she 
must depend on other countries for nearly all the manufac- 
tured articles of every sort which her people need. Her 
sympathies are now with us, and her geographical position 
enables her to trade with us more advantageously than with 
any other country.” 

% * x * # cd 

“Give to England more favorable terms of trade then the 
United States can obtain, and her manufactures of all kinds 
will he thrown into Texas, not merely forthe-supply of that 
country, but with a view to have them smuggled into the 
United States. This will be an easy process, and one which 
this government will find it impossible to arrest. Our south: 
ern and southwestern States will be filled with the mannfac- 
tures of England, smuggled across the Red river and through - 
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the interior waters of Louisiana. Thus the manufacturing 
States of our Union will not only lose the market of Texas 
itself, but they will also lose, to a great extent, the still 
more valuable market of our southern and southwestern 
States The result is not only probable, but it is almost 
certain. It is too important to be contempiated without very 
grave concern on the part of this government. 

“The effect.on the cotton-growing States of our Union, 
although it will not be equally disastrous, will yet be very 
seriously felt. The cotton of Texas will necessarily be 
given in exchange for the manufactures of England, and of 


course it will take the place, to that extent, of the supplies 


now furnished to that country by the Umted States.” n 

The effect of this state of things upon the revenues of the 
United States is not unworthy of consideration. Importations 
from England will cease to the extent of the supply which 
will be smuggled inte this country, and the revenue from 
customs will be diminished in the same proportion, and, as 
2 necessary consequence, the navigating interests of our 
people will suffer in no inconsiderable degree.” 

“The policy of England is purely commercial. Her-ob- 
ject is to engross the commerce of the world—by diploma- 
cy, if she can; and by force, if she must. On this subject, 
she will expect, and ultimately compel; concessions from 
Texas, which Texas, once surrendered to her influence and 
protection, will not have the power to refuse. ‘Lhe conse- 
quence willbe, to disgust and irritate other nations, and 
particularly the United States. We are even now the great 
rivals of England in commerce and manufactures. It isa 
favorite object with her to cripple us in both these branches 
of ourindustry, and for that reason she is pushing her im 
fluence in every commercial mart of the world. Fora few 
years Texas might be benefited by this, because it would 
throw into her ports an immense amount of English manu- 
factures, designed not merely for the supply of Texas, but 
also for that of the United States, by means of smuggling 
across the Red river and the Sabine.” 


Not only so; the President of the United States, 
under whose direction and supervision the treaty 
for annexing Texas to the United States was nego- 
tiated, in his message to the Senate transmitting that 
treaty for their ratification, sets forth his reasons at 
large. In that communication the President em- 
braces not only the reasons which were urged 
with such force by his predecessors, Messrs. 
Adams and Jackson, but specifies others, by enter- 
ing into detail, which not only “may have national 
aspects,” but which, from their character, are of 
paramount national importance. The President 
gays: : 


“The country thus proposed to be annexed hds been settled 
principally by persons from the United States, who emigra- 
ted on the invitation of both Spain and Mexico, and carried 
with them into the wilderness which they have partially re- 
claimed, the laws, customs, and political and domestic insti- 
tutions of their native land. They are deeply indoctrinated 
in all the principles of civil liberty, and ‘will bring along 
with them, in the act of reassociation, devotion to our 
Union, and a firm and inflexible resolution to assist in 
maintaining the publie liberty unimpaired—a consideration 
which, as it appears to me, 18 to be regarded as of no small 
moment. 
ble value in an agricultural and commercial point of view. 
‘Yo a soil of inexhaustible fertility, it unites a genial and 
healthy climate, and is destined, at a day not distant, to 
make large contributions to the commerce of the world. 
Its territory is separated from the United States, in part, by 
an imaginary line, and by the river Sabine fora distance of 
310 miles; and its productions are the same with those of 
many of the contiguous States of the Union. Such is the 
country, such are its inhabitants, and such its capacities to 
add to the general wealth of the Union. As to the laiter, it 
may be safely asserted, that in the magnitude of its produc- 
tions it will equal, in a short time, under the protecting care 
of this government, if it does not surpass, the combined pro- 
duction of many ofthe States of the confederacy. A new 
and powerful impulse will thus be given to the navigating 
interest of the country, which will be chiefly engrossed by 
our fellow-citizens of the eastern and middle States, who 
have already attained a remarkable degree of prosperity by 
the partial monopoly they have enjoyed of the carrying 
trade of the Union, particularly the coastwise trade, which 

hisnew acquisition is destinedin time, and that not distant, 
ell to a magnitude which cannot easily be computed; 
while the addition made to the boundaries of the home mar- 
ket, thu redto their mining, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical and industry, willbe of a character the most 
commanding and important, Such are some of the many 
advantages which will accrue to the eastern and middle 
es by the ratification of the treaty—advantages, the ex- 
of which it is impossible to estimate with accuracy or 
properly to appreciate, ‘Texas being adapted to the culture 
of cotton, sugar, and rice, aud devoting most of her energies 
to the raising of these productions, will open an extensive 
market to the western States, in the important arti- 
cles of beef, ‘pork, horses, mules, &e, as well as in 
breadstufis. At the same time, the southern and 
so thwestern States will find, in the fact of annexation, 
protection and security to their peace and tranquillity, as 


well against all domestic as foreign efforts to disturb the 


thus consecrating anew the union ofthe States, and holdi g 
out the promise ofits perpetual duration. Thus, at the same 
time that the tide of public prosperity is greatly swollen, en 
appeal, of what appcars to the executive to be of an impo- 
sing, if not of aresistless character, is made to the interests 
of every portion of the conntry. Agriculture, which would 
have anew and extensive arket opencd for its produce; 
commerce, whose ships would be freighted with the rich 
productions of an extensive and fertile region; and the me- 
chanical arts, in all their various ramifications, would seem 
to unite in one universal demand for the ratification of the 
treaty: 
* 


“The hazard ‘of now defeating her wishes may be of the 


Thecountry itself, thus obtained, is of incalceula- 


most fatal tendency. It might lead, and most probably 
would, to such an entire alienation of sentiment and feeling, 


- as would inevitatly induce her to look élsewhere for aid, 


and force her either to enter into dangerous ‘alliances with 
other nations, who, looking with more wisdom to their own 
interests, would, itis fairly to be presumed, readily adopt 
such expedients; or she would hold out the proffer of dis- 
criminating duties in trade and commerce, in order to se- 
cure the necessary assistance. Whatever step she might 
adopt, looking to this object, would prove disastrous, in the 
highest degree, io the interests of the whole Union. Tosay 
nothing of the impolicy of our permitting the carrying trade 
and home market of such a country to pass out of our hands 
into those of a commercial rival, the government, in the 
first place, would be certain.to suffer most disastrously in 
its revenue by the introduction. of a system. of smuggling 
upon an extensive scale, which an army of custom-house 
officers could not prevent, and which would operate to af- 
fect injuriously the interests ofall the industrial classes of 
this country. Hence would arise constant collisions be- 
tween the inhabitents of the two countries, which would 
evermore endanger their peace. . A large increase of the 
military force of the United States would inevitably fol- 
low—thus devolving upon the people new and extraordi- 
nary burdens, in order not only to protect them from the 
danger of daily collision with Texas herself, but to guard 
their border inhabitants against hostile inroads, so easily 
excited, on the part ofthe numerous and warlike tribes of 
Indians dwelling in their neighborhood. Texas would un- 
doubtedly be unable, for many years to come, if at any time, 
to resist, unaided and alone, the military power of the Uni- 
ted States; but it is not extravagant to suppose that nations 
reaping a rich harvest from her trade, secured to them by 
advantageous treaties, would be induced to take part with 
her in any conflict with us, from the strongest considera- 
tions of public policy, Such astate ofthings might subject 
to devastation the territory of contiguous States, and would 
cost the country, in a single campaign, more treasure, thrice 
told over, than is stipulated to be paid and reimbursed by 
the treaty now proposed for ratification.” 


T have thus, Mr. Chairman, in noticing that part 
of my colleague’s letter wherein he says, that, in 
his belief, he has laid before his constituents “all the 
substantial reasons, which our government have al- 
leged asis justifying the measure of annexation,” been 
led to draw, somewhat largely, from the recorded 
reasons of the leading men of all parties, while they 
have had the control of public affairs, showing the 
importance of the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. Reasons, when combined, looking to the 
safety, prosperity, and common welfare of every 
section of our whole country. 


Sir, I ask, are these reasons, all of which have 
been alleged by our government, as justifying the 
measure of annexation, unsubstantial? Are they 
“eminently calculated to promote the scorn of earth 
and the judgment- of Heaven?” So substantial are 
they in my view, that their introduction has relieved 
me from the burden of the argument upon this point, 
and perhaps I ought to say, in the language of my 
colleague, that I leave the question whereZour gov- 
ernment has left it; “satisfied that no puny efforts of 
mine can add strength to the impregnable position in 
which they placed it.” 


One word to the gentleman from Ohio, who ad- 
dressed the committee the other day upon this ques- 
tion. He told us that the argument that annexation 
was important, in a military point of view, was all 
mere humbug. Sir, this is the first intimation, I 
believe, coming from any source, that the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and the old hero of 
the Hermitage, and General Cass to boot—for he, it 
seems, entertains the same opinions in this particu- 
Jar with Messrs. Adams and Jackson—had ‘been 
caught in the ridiculous category of humbuging the 


peor and that, too, upon the same subject. Í- 


ave often heard of Bentonian humbugs. Ah! sir, and 
here I add another distinguished gentleman to this 
military committee. Butit has been left to the supe- 
rior judgment and keener vision of the gentleman 
from Ohio, to detect and expose to the American 
people, that these four distinguished statesmen have, 
each in his turn, been playing a strong hand at the 
game of humbug, upon this very important question 
of the military importance of Texas to the United 
States. If the gentieman’s discovery be true, surely 
the country owes him much for it. But how did he 
attempt to prove it? Why, he told us of the patriot- 
ism and bravery of the people upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, and that, should any foe, 
foreign or domestic, attempt to obstruct the free 
navigation of the Lower Mississippi, or invade the 
great commercial emporium near its mouth, the 
whole northwest and west would rush down, like 
the Goths and Vandais of old, carrying devastation 
and death to the invaders. I would be the last man 
to detract from the patriotism and noble daring of 
the people of the West. But let me barely say to 
the gentleman, that should Texas fall into other 
hands, or be guided by other counsels than ours, and 
should Great Britain conclude to contend with us 
for Oregon or for any other cause, he will probably 


learn that precaution and. prevention are the better 
part of valor. : 

But gentlemen have asked, why annex more ter- 
ritory, whose products are similar to those so 
abundantly produced in the southern and south- 
western States? and have argued that, because 
there is already raised in that quarter such a surplus 


of cotton that the price has become very much 


reduced, annexation will reduce the price of this 
great staple still more in the markets of the world, 
and thus cripple and break down this yery impor- 
tant interest. The fact that a-very considerable 
portion of the territory of Texas is the best.cotton 
growing country in the world, producing abundant- 
ly and of the finest quality, affords to my mind an 
unanswerable argument in favor of immediate an- 
nexation, when I look at the subject in a com- 
mercial point of views Texas, whether annexed 
to the United States or not, is destined ere long 
to become a large producer of many, if not all, the 
the tropical productions, and especially cotton, which 
will be exchanged for the manufactures and products 
of other regions. ‘ This will at once make her a large 
and flourishing commercial community. Now letgen- . 
tlemen look upon the subjeet in the most favorable 
light to the United States. Suppose she remain 4 free 
and independent nation, without entangling or unequal 
alliances with any, peaceably pursuing the particu- 
lar and exclusive interests ofther own people: would 
not the productions of her soil enter into competition 
with like productions of the United States in the 
markets of the world, and have as much tendency; 
at least, to reduce the price on the latter, as if she 
constituted a portion of the United States? 'This is 
unquestionable. But go one step further, and sup- 
pose—yes, suppose what I, for one, believe will 
prove asolemn reality, should Texas not be annex- 
ed—that she enters into a commercial treaty with 
England, to receive the manufactures of the latter 
into Texas free of duty, on condition, if nothin 
further, that England will receive her cotton and 
other products into her ports free of duty. While 
this would be doubly beneficial to the English man- 
ufacturer of cotton goods, by relieving him from 
both the import and export duty, it would give to 
that country the exclusive command of the markets 
of Texas in all manufactured articles, and enable her 
to sell, in all the markets of the world, her cotton 
fabrics cheaper, to the amount of the import duty 
on theraw material; it would, also, inevitably place 
in her grasp all the carrying trade and commerce of 
Texas. On the other hand. by such an arrange- 
ment Texas would monopolize the cotton market of 
England. And this, all this, would be-at the ex- 
pense of our commercial and navigating, our manu- 
facturing, our planting and farming interest—affect- 
ing most injuriously the general prosperity of our 
common country.. But go still one step further, and 
suppose (what recent developments seem to warrant) 
that England will effect such a treaty by large loans 
of money, and guarantying the independence of 
Texas: ‘Texas at once becomes a mere dependency 
of Great Britain, subject to her absolute control and 
dictation. This would produce such a state of 
things as every one will readily acknowledge the 
United States could not, for amoment, tolerate; and 
we should be compelled, in self-defence, to attempt 
to achieve that by the sword which we should now 
do peaceably and promptly. 

That Englandis becoming alarmed at the idea of 
our engrossing the contro! of the products and com- 
merce in the Gulf of Mexico, is plainly indicated 
by speeches in Parliament, and by her public press; 
and she will resort to every means in her power to 
counteractit. She looks upon us witha jealousy 
bordering upon hatred, as. her great rival in com- 
merce, manufactures, and the aris. Her statesmen 
are surveying the whole field with the keenest sen- 
sibilities, ready to act promptly and decisively in a 
matter of such vast magnitude, both to us and to 
them. And let me tell gentlemen she not only 
looks upon annexation as greatly beneficial to us, 
and injurious to her, in a commercial point of view; 
but as greatly strengthening us, and disarming her, 
in case of a war between the two countries. Look 
for a moment atthe immense cotton manufacturing 
interest of England, which has, in a great measure, 
grown up since the war of 1812, and which has be- 
come one of the main sinews of her power and osa 
tensible greatness; and reflect that Texas and the 
United States united, will constitute the only coun- 
try on the globe whence the raw material can be 
supplied to sustain this vast interest; and the ques- 
tion. of annexation in this light assumes a magni- 
tude of the greatest national importance. Annex 
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Texas, which will give us the control of all the most 
valuable cotton in the world, and upon which Eng- 
‘land must depend for-her supply, and you take at 


the same time from her a perpetual bond to keep’ 
the peace... War with us would be open, .destruc- 


tive and deadly war upon her great domestic inter- 
est, carrying speedy ruin to the capitalists and. mis- 
ery-and starvation to millions of her laboring. popu- 
lation. ‘War with us, under-.such circumstances, 
would end in revolution at home. I-repeat, annex 
Texas, and we secure to ourselves a. lasting peace 
from England, and we’ secure also the commerce 
and exclusive. navigation of the former country, and 
the unrestricted exchange of our manufactures and 
breadstuffs with her upon the principle of free trade. 

In this latter view of the subject, it was said by 
my honorable friend from Missouri {Mr. Bow Li] 
that the question of annexation was more import- 
ant to the West than to any other section—that it 
was emphatically a western question. That it is 
vitally important to that portion of. the country is 
undoubtedly trae. For while it would secure the un- 
disputed and exclusive navigation of the great father 
of waters and all its tributaries from. their various 
sources through the Mississippi into the Gulf of 
Mexico, it would open new markets for the sale and- 
consumption of the vast surplus products of the 
farmers of the West. But at the same time that.the 
West will derive large benefits from the acquisition, 
the North will be no less a gainer. Inthe same mar- 


kets in which are sold the breadstuffs of the West, ` 


will be sold the cottons, the shoes, the hats, and the 
thousand of other different kinds of manufactures, 
the products of the capital, the skill, the labor, and 
the industry of the North; and, as these markets in- 
crease their demand, by a swelling population, it 
will add energy and strength to our industrial classes 
of that section, ; 

Sir, I cannot look upon the consequences which 
may, and probably will, result to the interests of 
this country, ifthis measure should ke defeated, 
without the most serious apprehensions. That the 
far-seeing and shrewd statesmen of England, with 
the watchword of liberty and philanthropy upon their 
tongues, but with national hatred of our increasing 
commercialand manufacturing greatness and nation- 
al power in their hearts, are busily at work to de- 
feat a measure so disastrous to them, so beneficial 
to.us, we have, we can have, it seems to me, no 
reason to doubt. Tt does seem that no person of 
ordinary sagacity, who will look impartially upon 
the hypocritical pretences which she is making about 
slavery in Texas and the United States, in regard to 
this: question of annexation, can be deceived. 

Yes, sir, | repeat, hypocritical pretences! What! 

„the ministers of the liberty-loving government of 
Great Britain, so impressed with the horrors of hu-., 
man servitude in Texas and the United States, as to 
interpose their benevolent policy in our affairs as an 
act of pure philanthropy!!. No person atall ac- 
quainted with English history and policy, and who 
has learned even a tithe of the suffering of the mil- 
lions upon millions of human beings held in abject 
and intolerable slavery throughout her vast domin- 

‘jonsycan fail for a moment ‘to read this, 

oe — “painted hypocrite, 
“Through the disguise she wears.” 

Look. at England herself! In the distance, like 
the whited sepulchre, she looks splendid—beautiful. 
Approach her; enter her cold and dismal mines; 
there behold slavery—halfclad, half starved, pale, 
emaciated slavery, in the shape of human beings, 
compelled to ceaseless servitude—the doomed and 
wretched vassals of the very lords and earls who 
prattle so loudly upon the floor of Parliament about 
the horrors of American slavery. Enter her manu- 
facturing towns and cities; see the ragged and wan 
husband and father, struggling early and late fora 
mere pittance. Visit the wife and children in the 
miserable and dirty hovel, enduring all the horrors 
bordering upon nudity and starvation; and then 
callto mind that all this is the direct effect of the op- 
pression and grinding policy of these pretended 
philanthropists for the negro race in America. But 
we need not stop here. Truc, she freed her slaves 
in the West Indies. For what purpose? Out of 
ahatred to slavery? From a sincere desire to re- 
lieve human suffering? Or was it to foment the spirit 
of political abolitionism in the United States, to ar- 
ray the North against the South, and thus to weak- 
en the ties that bind us together, and finally con- 
summate her long cherished desires by a dissolution 
of our Union, and prostrate forever her great and 
rival antagonist in commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts. In answer to these questions, let the fact be 
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remembered that, in all her vast eastern dominions 
—in her islands and the East Indies, not a single 
slave was, or has- been, set free., Notonly so, but 
during the time she was acting the philanthropist in 
her West Indian islands, and since that time, she has 
riveted, by blood and butchery, the fetters of the 
most grinding servitude and slavery upon a hun- 
dred millions of human beingsin Asia, who are still 
sweating under the galling yoke of her oppression, 
to administer to the pampered appetites and bloated. 


wealth of these lordings, -who weep over the hor-. 


rors of American slaverv. Sir, her tears arè croc- 
odile tears. Her pretended philantropy in regard to 


annexation is base hypocrisy; and, as confirmatory ` 


of this, I will read some short extracts from an ar- 
ticle fromthe London Times, which I find iw the 
Globe of the 10th instant: 

The Times says: 

“The influence of England, France, and the other powers 
which have recognised Texas, has already been exerted in 
the shape of the liveliest remonstrances’ against these de- 
signs of the Mexican government. The success of a cam- 
paign against Texas would probably be more injurious to 
Mexico than actual defeat; for, although it is possible that 
Santa Anna may penetrate into the country, he can neither 
subduc it nor expel the Anglo-American settlers; and he 
must, in reality, prepare for a contest with a far more con- 
siderable power. It is possible that the intelligence of Mr. 
Polk’s election may suggest a more guarded course to the 
Mexican general; but, on the other hand, the vehement 
threats of annexation with which the democratic party 
have brought in their candidate may induce the Mexicans 
to strike a blow in the next few. months, before the new 
government is installed at Washington. 

“Under these critical circumstances, it is not_unreasona- 
ble to contend that the European powers which have recog- 
nised the independence of Texas are bound in good policy: 
as well as in good faith, to demand of Mexico, as well as of 
every other power, that thìs new State be acknowledged 
andunmolested. If we had a sufficient interest in this ques- 
tion to recognise Texas at all-—if we, in common with the 
other States of Kurope, are prepared to resist the annexation 
of Texas to the United States as an act of rapine, calculated 
to deprive us of a useful ally, to perpetuate slavery, and to 
create a rival maritime power inthe Gulf of Mcxico,—it 
would appear to be no more than just to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Texas against Mexico itself, and, above all, by 
a declaration of the principal States of Europe, to terminate 
this state of uncertainty and menace. 

“But if there be in Texas men who look honestly to the 
future welfare of the country they have adopted, and who 
contemplate something more than the base transfer of their 
national rights to others, they deserve to find support in 
Europe; and there is too much reason to fear that, unless 
the jntervention of the European powers settles this ques- 
tion now, it will, at no distant period, embroil the western 
hemisphere in war. If, however, the independence of 
Texas be recognised by Mexico, under suitable conditions, 
and with the guaranty of Europe, the national existence of 
thai State is safe from everything but the treachery of her 
own citizens; and the growth of her independent interests 
would soon place them beyond 'the reach of temptation.” 

Sir, the designs of Great Britain upon Texas can- 
not be disguised; and, for one, I am for counteract- 
ing them by prompt, fearless, and decisive action. 

But it is said that annexation will be attended by 
the most disastrous consequences, inasmuch as it 
will lead to a dissolution of the Union. Ihave already 
referred to this objection, so far as it relates to the 
extension of the republic. But when men talk of 
violently breaking up and dissolving the Union, it 
assumes the character of a menace, and I meet it ac- 
cordingly, from whatever quarter it may come; and 
whether it come in the shape of Hartford convention 

lots of the North, or nullification from the. South. 

hence; this threat of a dissolution if Texas be 
annexed to the Union? Sir, it comes from the same 
quarter, and from those inheriting the same princi- 
ples and feelings whence it came upon the annexa- 
tion of Louisiana in 1803, and upon its admission as 
a State in 1812. What were the arguments used 
then? Then the constitution was to be trampled 
down by Jefferson and the lawless bandit rabble 
that supported his administration—the Union was to 
erumble to pieces by its immense size; slavery was 
to be strengthened and perpetuated; it was to in- 
volve the nation in all the horrors of a foreign war; 
it was to fasten upon us an immense national debt; 
it was to incorporate into the nation a race of knaves 
and villains; in fine, it was to be virtually a pisso- 
LUTION of the Union, free the States from their moral 
obligation, and, as it would be the right of all, so 
it would be the duty of some, definitely to prepare 
for a separation, amicably if they could, violently if 
they must. What are the arguments used now? 
Why, sir, a perfect dazuerreotype picture of what 
they were then, with every feature and lineament 
so distinctly and perfectly drawn, that it would be 
difficult, aside from the date, to determine which is 
the original, and which the copy, except, perhaps, 
by improvement in the art, a little higher embel- 
lishment of color has been imputed to the latter. 
Sir, the arguments are identical with the embellish- 


ments added thereto by the political abolition LEAD- 


-ERS, who are a part-and parcel of the same old junto, 
which existed there from 1803 to 1815. Yes; these 
oat abolition Leavers have added one embel- 
ishment to the picture, by declaring, in their leading 
organ, that they “repudiate the present constitution,” 
the work of a Washington, a, Madison, a Franklin, 
the elder Adams, and our own Langdon, “as a cov- 
ENANT WITH DEATH, AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 
To show that F ‘am not mistaken, I will read some 
short extracts, showing the identity of the party 
concerned in making the declarations: and threats 
~now, with that engaged in the same work from 1803 
to’1815, and whose ‘treasonable designs were blown 
up in the’ explosion. of the Hartford convention— 
a convention which became so odious throughout 
the whole country, that its very name has become a 
term synonymous with treason itself, and ‘the 
NAMES of its participators emblazoned annually 
through the public press in glaring capitals—IN- 
FAMOUS. l ; a! be i 
_ Josiah Quincy, jr., upon the bill to admit Louis- 
jana asa Stateinto the Union, being then. a mem- 
ber of this House, and a leader of the federal party 
in Massachusetts, said: 

“Jf this bilt passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is 
virtually a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the 
States from their moral obligation, and as it will be the right 
of all, soit will be the duty of some, definitely to prepare 
for a separation, amicably if they can, violently if they 
must.” 4 © 

Take the following extracts from the old Centinel, 
the Atlas of its day. December 10, 1814, it said: 

“Those who startle at the danger of a separation, tell us 
that the ‘soil of New England is hard and sterile; that de- 
prived of the productions of the South we should soon be- 
come a wretched race of cowherds and fishermen; that our 
narrow territory and a diminished population would make 
us aneasy prey to foreign powers. Do these men forget 
what national energy can do fora people? Have they not 
read of Holland? Do they not remember that it grew in 
wealth and power, amid contest and alarm? That it threw 
off the yoke of Spain, (our Virginia,) and its chapels be- 
came Churches, and its poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces?” , , 

Also, December 17, 1814: 

“Itis said that to make a treaty of commerce with the 
enemy is to violate the constitution, and to sever the Union. 
Are they not both already virtually destroyed? Orin what 
stage of existence would they be, should we declare a neu- 
trality, or even withhold taxes and men?” 

I will not stop here to introduce a tithe.of the 
evidence bearing upon this point turine the twelve 
years, from 1803 to 1815; but to strengthen my re- 
marks, | will here introduce a very distinguished 
witness, who has once tesfified before the public, as 
to what he knew in the case-—a witness, sir, who 
knows more of the “designs” of the leaders of the 
federal party of that day, than any other person 
now living, who was not an actual participator in 
their designs. J mean the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who now sits opposite me. In a 
letter dated as recently as December 30, 1828, and 
while holding the high office of President of the 
United States, that gentleman says: 

“This design (‘of certain leaders of the federal party to 
efect a dissolution of the Union, and the establishment of 
a northern confederacy”) had been formed, inthe winter of 
1803 and 1804, immediately after, and as a consequence of, the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Its justifying causes to those 
who entertained it were, that the anuexation of Louisiana 


_to the Union transcended the constitutional powers of the 


governmentof the United States. That it formed in fact a 
new confederacy, to which the States, united by the former 
compact, were not bound to adhere. That it was oppres: 
sive to the interest, and destructive to the influence of the 
northern section of the confedesacy, whose right and duty 
it therefore was to secede from the body politic, and to con 
stitute one of their own. ‘This plan was so far matured, 
that a proposal had been made to an individual to permit 
himself, at the proper time, to be placed at the head of the 
military movements, which it was foreseen would be neces- 
sary to carry it into execution.” . 
Notwithstanding the most energetic exertions of 
the disunionists of that day, aided by the whole 
power of the federal press and political priesthood in 
that. quarter, they soon found themselves unable to 
breast the mountain wave of popular opinion and 
indignation. For; in the language of Mr. Apams, 
in the same letter, “the beneficial consequences of 
this” (Louisiana) “purchase to the whole Union 
were so apparent as to take away all possibility of 
holding it up as a labarum of a political religion of 
disunion.” r . 
The restrictive policy of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, which bore somewhat heavily upon the 
commerce of that section, furnished them with some 
new loops on which to hang their almost forlorn 
hopes; but the war of 1812, under , Mr. Madison’s 
administration, stimulated thém anew, and nerved 
them with fresh vigor to the most energetic and de- 
eisive action, short of actual hostilities and open war 
against the Union. Their orators declaimed at the 
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meet’ngs; their priests fulminated from the pulpi'; 
the whole united federal press, raised the cry ofa 
New England confederacy—disunion!—disunion! 

This bantling of disunion, thus begotten by. the 
federal party in 1803, was kept in a state of gesta- 
tion till the time of the Hartford convention, when 
all the most learned doctors of the party met to give 
it a safe deliverance, and be present at tlie christen- 
ing ceremony.. But what was their astonishment 
and dismay that this beloved object of their long- 
cherished affections, of their most earnest solicitude 
and brooding care, should prove to be, to, all the 
world beside, a monster horrible in form, and loath- 
some and detestable to the sight! Yes, sir— 
“a monster of so frightful mein, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

Upon this point, I will quote from the same letter 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He says: 

-That project, (the projected New England confederacy.) 
I repeat, had gone to the length of fixing upon a military 
leader for its execution; and ‘although the circumstances of 
the times never admitted of its execution; nor cven of-its 
full development, I yet had no doubt, in 1808 and’ 1809, and 
haye no doubt at this time, that it is the key to all the great 
novements of these leaders of the federal party in New Eng- 
land, from that time forward, till its final catastrophe in the 
Hartford convention.” $ 


‘We have thus seen what course these leaders took 
by reason of the annexation of Louisiana, the bene- 
ficial consoquence of which was so apparent to the 
whole Union as to take away “all possibility of hold- 
ing it up as a labarum of a political religion of dis- 
union.” Now, sir, let me cite the committee to the 
parallel by a brief examination of what the same 
party are now saying and doing in relation to the 
annexation of Texas. I will endeavor to accom- 
plish this, without submitting any remarks of my 
own. 3 
} will first call the attention of the committee to 
an article in the Boston Atlas of December 26th; 
the leading organ of the federal. modern whig party, 
not only ia Massachusetts, but throughout New 
England; a paper occupying the position, in relation 
to that party, that the old Boston Centinel did during 
the period of which I have been speaking. The 
Atlas says: 


OP UE ANNEXATION oF Tpxag.—We call upon the good peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth of Massachnsetts to keep a firm 
and steady eye upon the movements of the national admin- 
istration in regard to this infernal project of the annexation 
of Texas to this Union. No political measure was ever 
brought before this pvople that began to compare, in magni- 
tude or in turpitude, with this. It involves the whole broad 
question of the permanence of our government, and the 
continuance of our Union, We must not lose sight of it for 
onemoment. We must be ready to act—promptly, fearless- 
ly, effectually—when the time comes, if come it ever does. 
Massachusetts cannot—-she must not—she will not—submit 
to the annexation of Texas to these United States. Let this 
idea be impressed firmly, indelibly, upon the public mind. 
This Union is a partnership of twenty-six States. No new 
State can be admitted without the consent of all the eld 
States. Massachusetts is satisfied with the Union as it 
stands. She intends to abide by, adhere to, and uphold, this 
Union, with her utmost ability and power. The grand gal- 
axy of the twenty-six stars is sutticiently eflulgent to light 
her on in the path of glory, and honor, and happiness. She 
desires nota ray from the ‘lone star,’ but is willing to let 
that star shine alone.” 

Iwill now read an extract coming from pretty 
high authority, no less than John Reed, the lieuten- 
ant governor of Massachusetts. In a letter of Au- 
gust last he says: 

“It must be understood that the free States will neither 
consent nor submit to the annexation of Texas to this 
Union. Such annexation would result in its dissolution 
Indeed, the annexation, without provision in the constitu- 
tion, and without consent, would be an ablution irom the 
bonds and obligations of the constitution.” 


Sir, the sentiments here expressed are almost 
identically the same as those of Josiah Quincy, jr. 
as to Louisiana. 

Jn this connection, I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to the course of the leading organ 
(the Liberator) of the political abolition party. [í 
have already remarked upon the designs of this 
party, that its objects are not benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, but political power and consequence. 
My opinion has never undergone any change as to 
the real designs of the leaders of this party. I ask 
to be permitted to dwell a moment upon its present 
attitude, not only to show the parallel between the 
course of the federal party upoñ the admission of 
Louisiana (of which. the leaders of this abolition 
party are a legitimate branch) and the same party 
now, but to show tothe many honest and unde- 
signing men who have been gathered around their 
standard, that, while their ensiga is floating in the 
breeze with liberty and philanthropy inscribed upon 
its folds, these very leaders are arming themselves 
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to execute their real designs—to overthrow the con- 
stitution and break up the cunfederacy, “peaceably” 
if they can, violently if they must. Let their po- 
litical organ of December 27, 1844, speak for itself: 
, “No UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS.—Let the petition to 
Congress, in another column, fora dissolution of the Union, 
through- a national convention, be copied, or cut outand af. 
fixed fo strips of letter paper, and circulated in every city. 
town, and village-in the Commonwealth. . Be as prompt and 
active in the cause of liberty as slaveholders are in the 
canse of slavery, and victory is sure. Those whose motto 
is ‘no union with slaveholders,’ are expected to be particu- 
larly assiduous to procure signatures to this petition. Now 
to the work ‘witha will? Remember, the present session 
terminates on the 4th of March; therefore, not a moment’s 
delay is admissible. A ‘Liberator Extra,’ containing a và- 
riety of petitions, has been printed, and will be gratuitously 
distributed among the active friends of our cause in the 
Commonwealth.” , 

I will here barely add, by way of further quota- 
tion, the closing paragraph of the petition referred 
to in the above editorial: 

“In view of these facts, your memorialists, disclaiming 
citizenship, and repudiating the present constitution as a 
covenant With death and an agreement with hell, ask you 
to take immediate measures, by @national convention or 
otherwise, for dissolving the Union of these States.” 

Can any man, whether democrat, whig, or aboli- 
tionist, longer doubt their designs? Can any one 
aid and abet such an unholy and malignant en- 
terprise to rend asunder the Union of these States, 
achieved by the valor and sealed with the blood of 
our venerated fathers, both of the South and of the 
North? Sir, it seems to me that, from every lover 
of his country, whether he dwell among the fertile 
vales and rugged hills of the North, in the palmetto 
groves of the South, or upon the rich prairies of the 
West, there will be but one universal response—not 
one! not one! 


SPEECH OF MR. HARALSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, January 23, 1845—On 
the propositions for the annexation of Texas to 
the Unisi. 


Mr. Crarman: Having, after sundry efforts, at 
last succeeded in obtaining the floor, I shall, how- 
’ ever inadequate I may be for such a task, endeavor 
to present my views upon this important question. 
It is doubtful whether, in the future, a graver ques- 
tion will ever be presented to the consideration of 
Congress. I offer you_no apology for presenting 
_myself to the House. The subject is one of such 
deep, absorbing interest, not only to the people of 
the United States, but to this entire continent, as to 
make an apology worse than idle. It will be suffi- 
cient for me to say that I should consider myself 
recreant to my duty, did I remain silent. In com- 
mon with the whole people of this Union, I have 
felt a profound solicitude in regard to the issue 
which it presents, and am free to acknowledge that, 
from the first blow struck for liberty by that daring 
and gallant people, there has not been an incident in 
their adventurous history which has not excited in 
my bosom the liveliest sympathy. Ever since they 
declared themselves a free and independent people, I 
have looked with anxiety upon whatever could af- 
fect their prospects of success. I would not part 
with the sympathies of my nature for such a peo- 
ple and such a cause, for any earthly boon; nor do I 
venture too far when I say these feelings have per- 
vaded every true American heart. No man who 
loves liberty, and the blessings of free institutions, 
has been an indifferent observer of the death-like 
struggle of that oppressed people; nor could his 
heart have failed to leap with joy, when he heard 
the result of that trying hour, which gave a nation 
to the earth. Sir, that gentleman was mistaken, 
who declared that the public mind had not been ma- 
tured, and that sufficient time had not been allowed 
for a deliberate expression of the public will. Long 
- before any action was taken by politicians, the pub- 
lic mind had been made up, and was, during the 
ast summer, ho longer silent. Its thunder tones 
roke upon the ear of our politicians; and peal after 
peal demanded that the Texians and ourselves 
should be one people. This question not before the 
American people in the late presidential canvass! 
and the gentleman hoped that it might be turned 
over to the coming administration! If, sir, this 
question has not been decided by the American peo- 
ple, beyond all possibility of mistake, I should be 
glad to know what evidence of public opinion 
gentlemen would require. Was it not placed di- 
rectly in issue by the Baltimore convention? Have 
gentlemen forgotten what has transpired within the 
last twelve months? When the treaty of April last 


presidential canvass, 


was concluded, it was then urged that it had been 


sprung up the people, and that a snap-judgment was 
intended: that there had been no expression of the 
public will; and now, sir, we have the same objec- 
tion. The truth is, that the objection is not to the 
want of an expression of the public mind, but that 
it has been expressed in a manner which does not 
suit the tastes of the gentlemen raising it. It has 
called too loudly for annexation. In the recent 
“the lone star of Texas” was 
inscribed upon almost every democratic banner, and 
gave more enthusiasm to the canvass than any other 
inscription. As far asthe democratic party were 
able, it was put in issue. It is true that, in some 
sections of the Union, the issue was avoided by the 
great whig party—for the very best of reasons, that 
the measure was stronger than democracy itself. 
There were many able and honest whigs in favor of 
annexation; some of whom openly avowed it, and 
thousands who were prevented from openly advo- 
cating it, solely on acceunt of their strong party 
ties. Their orators in the South often declared their 
belief, (with how much sincerity I cannot pretend 
to say,) that its consummation would more likely 
take place under an administration of Mr. Clay than 
one conducted by his opponent. They said they 
were in favor of annexation ‘fat a proper’ time.” 
Then opposition was forced upon them by the very 
awkward position in which they were placed by Mr. 
Clay’s Raleigh letter. Sir, before the Raleigh letter, 
was there a member on this floor who dared to avow 
his opposition to the project, save the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and the mem- 
ber from Ohio, {Mr. Gippincs,] who, with some 
few others, in March, 1843, issued a sort of man- 
ifesto, addressed to the non-slaveholding States, giv- 
ing an expression of the views they entertained on 
the bearings of the measure, and concluding by an 
explicit declaration that annexation was but another 
term for disunion, and would fully justify it? I put 
it to gentlemen to say, if, with this exception, there 
had been any one, of either party, opposed to it, be~ 
fore the Raleigh letter. It is notorious, that there 
was not a man bold enough to come forward and 
avow his opposition to it, until then. - : 

(Mr. J. R. Incersoin here remarked, that. from 
the first moment that annexation had been thought 
of, down to this very hour, he had, with all the 
energy he possessed, opposed the measure, as he 
was a opposed to it, both in judgment and in 

eart. 

Sir, I have not the least doubt of the sincerity of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He may be an 
exception to the general statement. I speak from 
the open demonstrations made—from outward evi- 
dence—not pretending to search the hearts of men: 
and thus speaking, I know that there was little or 
no opposition; but a strong feeling in favor of an- 
nexation, as well here as with the great mass of the 
people throughout all parts of the country; but 
more especially in the South. Before the letter- al- 
luded to was published, many who were prepared 
to act with promptitude and decision, were after- 
wards willing to let the question pass over, although 
they were, at heart, still as much in favor of annex- 
ation as many in the ranks of the democratic party. 
Much anxiety was manifested by both parties, here 
and in the South, before the publication of the opin- 
ions of Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren upon the sub 
ject; and every public demonstration made here an 
there was in favor of the measure. 

But, sir, I proceed to show the committee that, 
at the democratic convention held in Baltimore, the 
Texas question was placed directly in issue, and 
has been distinetly decided. It was put in issue by 
a convention afterwards held in that same State from 
which gentlemen came who here deny that the is- 
sue was made. I take the liberty of reading what 
was proposed and agreed to at Baltimore. Amon, 
the resolutions agreed to by that convention, an 
which the report tells us weré “adopted by acclama- 
tion,” was the following: 


“Resolved, That our title to the whole of the Territory of 
Oregon isclear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
same ought to-be ceded to England, or any other power; 
and that the reoccupation of Oregon, and the reannexation 
of Texas, at the earliest practicable period, are great Amer- 
ican measures, which this convention recommend to the 
cordial support of the democracy of the Union.” 


Sir, will gentlemen still contend that this question 
was not putin issue at Baltimore? It was there 
placed, by the representatives of the democratic 
party, distinetly before the country, and that, too, 
after the rejection, by that convention, of Mr. Van 
Buren, more on account of his opposition to this 
measure than from any other cause. Who prov 
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vention’ Syracuse: - F call the particular 
attention of the gentleman from New ‘York, [Mr. 
Razesun.d, Who yesterday addressed the committee 
into ition ‘td this.measure, to the language of a 


~ resolytion there\adopted: 

“Resolved, That We agree to the resolutions adopted at 
the democratic national convention at Baltimore, as being 
in substantial accordance with the long-cherished princi- 
ples of the'democratic party, as assented to, in all the ma- 
terial facts, by-the great body of the democracy throughout 
the Union, and as Containing no declaration of principles 
which, rightly understood, can be regarded with just excep- 
tion by any portion of the democratic party.” 

Mr. Ratueun asked leave to explain. 
f be Cnainman. Does the gentleman from Geor- 
gia a the floor to the gentleman from New 
ork? 

Mr. Hararson. With great pleasure, sir. I 
should be pleased to learn how it is that, after such 
an expression by the Syracuse democratic conven- 
tion, the gentleman from Néw York can now either 
oppose the measure or excuse himself from its sup- 

ort. 

p (Mr. Rarusun said that if the gentleman from 
Georgia understood him as saying that the annexa- 
tion issue had not been made in the State of New 
York, he greatly mistook his meaning. : He had 
stated just the reverse. He had said that it was 
made there very distinctly and explicitly, and that 
there was a majority of ten thousand against it. 
The resolutions which the gentleman had just read 
contained, if he would observe, certain very signifi- 
cant words. It spoke of annexation, if “rightly 
understood.” This meant much.] 

Sir, (said Mr. Hararson,) I do not pretend to be 
very deeply versed in the mystery of New York 
political tactics, nor do I undertake to say why 
those words were employed in the resolution; nor 
will I do the democracy of that State the injustice 
to suppose they were used to open a door for them- 
selves or their representatives to escape from the 
support of this measure. I cannot believe that gen- 
tlemen on this floor, hailing from the Empire State, 
will step out of the plain democratic pathway of 
duty through any such wretched crevice, or make 
their escape from responsibility through any such 
back door. Honorable men who adopted that res- 
olution will feel themselves pledged to the support of 
the measure, and must be supposed to have ex- 
pressed the will of those they represented in con- 
vention. The resolution, it will be observed; em- 
braced not only Texas, but Oregon; and is this ca- 
balistic phrase—this political riddle, as the gentle- 
man would seem to make it, about “rightly under- 
stood,” meant to apply to Oregon also? F fancy not, 
sir. The gentleman from New York would. not 
permit such an interpretation. No, sir, these words 
must be made to refer exclusively to the annexation 
of Texas! But enough of this. 
plain. to be misunderstood. Icannot dictate to gen- 
tlemen thé course of their public duty. For all 
their public acts here they are are responsible to their 
constituents. . Theirs willbe the responsiblility of 
rejecting the measure. I have read these resolu- 
tions witha view to show to the committee that this 
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question was put in issue by the Baltimore conven- 
‘tion explicitly, and, as I believe, by almost every 
democratic State convention throughout the Union. 
And yet more, sir; what was the language of the 
democratic cendidate for the presidency! In bis-let- 

himself the advocate 
of immediate annexation; and with this declaration 


in his mouth, he was nominated, and has been elect- 


ed by the people. And yet, sir, we are told that 
public opinion has not been matured respecting the 
measure, and. that Congress must delay, and delay, 
and still continue to-delay. How long wil you de- 
lay? Until England shall come in and appropriate 
Texas to herzelf—not, indeed, by conquest, nor by 
annexation, but by an advantageous. commercial 
treaty—one affecting . deeply your commercial and 
industrial pursuits?—or until Texas herself, three 
times rejected and spurned by the American Con- 
gress, shall be roused in her national pride, and lost 
to us forever? 
probable,) until that nation, hourly gaining strength 
within herself, as well as by the weakness of her 
enemy, shall plant her standard still further in the 
West, and rear up arival republic to our own? I 
will not dwell on the long list of injuries which the 
rejection of this measure may bring upon us. ` Itis 
proffered boon which nothing but the weakest policy 
can refuse. i 
The attempt has been made more than once in 
this debate to arouse sectional prejudices. A gen- 
tleman from Ohio has, called tho attention of the 
committee to the contrast in the language held by 
the executive on the questions of Texas and Ore- 
gon. Texas must be immediately annexed at all 
azards, an any expense, and over every obstacle. 
When asked about the maintenance of our right to 
Oregon, the answer was, “we are negotiating.” Sir, 
the gentleman does the executive injustice. That 
officer has recommended all that became him to rec- 
ommend during the pendency of negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. A line of fortifications on 
the route to Oregon, and the extension of our laws 
to protect the emigrant. in his western home, is all 
that the strongest friends of Oregon urge upon this 
floor. This has been recommended by the execu- 
tive; and this will probably be done, unless a de- 
structive policy should force the rejection of Texas 
annexation; in which event, both measures will 
robably share the same fate. In reply to the taunt 
y the gentleman from Ohio, I ask whether Con- 
gress has ever been in the habit of interfering’ with 
the executive, while engaged in important negotia- 
tions with a foreign power, before their results were 
disclosed? Is it not the constitutional duty of the 
President and Senate to carry on negotiations, while 
great questions between us and a foreign govern- 
ment remain in dispute? Surely. And [trust all 
such attempts to create prejudice and produce im- 
properexcitement will fall, still-born, to the ground, 
What progress has been made in our negotiations 
with Great Britain in relation to Oregon, or what 
will be their probable result, has not yet been made 
public. But, unless driven from my ground by the 
rejection of the measure now under consideration, 1 
shall be for extending the jurisdiction and the laws 
of this government over every acreand foot of the 
Oregon Territory at once. Believing, as I do, our 
title to the whole of that country is clear, I am for 


sustaining our claim to it,in the widest extent in. 


which it has been made. I would sooner stretch it 
still farther than narrow it in the least; for, sir, it is 
my feeling, and my belief, that the God of nature 
designed that the whole of this vast continent should 
belong to liberty. The time is coming—it is at the 
door—when no tyrant’s foot shall pollute its soil. 
And now, sir, while we of the South entertain this 
feeling with regard to Oregon—a Territory that may 
be said to belong more especially to the North— 
may we not, in turn, justly claim from the North, 
and especially from the northern democracy, that 
the two questions should be placed hand in hand; 
and whilst we insist in a manly spirit, becoming 
Americans, on the recognition of our right to Ore- 
gon, to insist, with no less determined resolution on 
the annexation of Texas? : 
But the- gentleman from New York tells us that 
he is ready to annex, provided it can be done on 
equitable terms. And what did those terms turn 
out to be? Why, he would allow the organization 
of one State in the southern portion of Texas, but 
would not give his consent that the three other 
States into which Texas was to be divided by his 
favorite plan, should be occupied by slaveholding 
settlers. They were to occupy but one State, while 
the non-slaveholders were to have the other three. 


Or, sir, (which I do not consider im-` 


This is certainly a most liberal proposition. -When 
the South accepts it, they will, no doubt, return the 
gentleman their mast sincere. thanks. $ gus 

(Mr. Rarueen, again interrupted. The- gentle- 
man from Georgia had again-mistaken-his meaning, 
and the provisions of the bill he favored. It left the 
new States formed out of Texas to- determine for 
themselves, as they should arise, and apply to Con- 
gress for admission, whether they would permit the 
existence of slavery within their bounds or not; 
and, for any thing the bill contained, they might all 
be slaveholding States.] : : 

“Mr. Haratson: I may have been mistaken as to 
the gentleman’s meaning, but certainly I have not 
mistaken the provisions of the bill-he favors. That 
bill will be found to differ very widely in its provi- 
sions from the explanation of it given by the gentle- 
man.from New York. That bill provides: that, in 
the residue of the territory, after one State is formed, 
“slavery shall not exist, unless Congress shall here- 
after so determine by law.” Slavery is confined, sir, 
to one single State in the Texian territory, unless 
by express permission of Congress, afterwards giv- 
en. Whois so dull as not to be able to see how 
that will result? When. that question is raised in 
this House, does not the decision invariably go 
against the South? The bill which the gentleman 
favors is, therefore, equivalent to declaring, that out 
of the territory of Texas there shall be erected one 
slaveholding State, and that all the rest shall be non- 
slaveholding. What! Do gentleman suppose that 
the people of the South are coming here to ask per- 
mission of Congress to settle with their slave prop- 
erty in Texas? Where is the right of Congress to 
dictate to any State of this Union, southern, north- 
ern, or western, what internal regulations its people 
should adopt for their own government, provi- 
ded only that the government was. republican? 
Supose ihe’ State of Ohio or New York ‘should 
choose to-morrow to. introduce and establish 
the institution of slavery: what right is there in 
Congress to prohibit her? None, none under heaven. 
Can gentlemen be sincere? Do they really want 
that those remaining Texian States should speak 
and act for themselves on that question? If so, why 
was not the bill which they favored Jeft in silence 
on that subject, untrammelled with the requisition 
of the assent of Congress?) Why was. it. pat in 
such a shape as they knew would exclude slavery 
from at least three out of four of those States? 

[t appears alittle extraordinary that, after so open 
and palpable an expression throughout the Union 
in favor of annexation, there should now be some 
cause of fear that the measure may not succeed, 
from the multiplicity of the projects proposed for 
effecting it. We may be excused, if, we avow some 
little distrust of the sincerity of gentlemen who an- 
nounce themselves to be ‘warmly in favor of the 
measure, and then make a constitutional argument 
against it. It is difficult to be blind ‘to the real ten- 
dency of a course like this. If such were indeed 
the friends of annexation, that measure, personified, 
would have great reason to ery out, with the Span4 
ish proverb, “Save me from my friends, and PIi 
take care of my enemies.” What are we to think 
of his sincerity who professes not to be pleased with 
the treaty plan, but greatly to prefer that which pro- 
posed to admit Texas as a State; and, when that plan 
is proposed, endeavors to show that to admit her 
would be wholly unconstitutional; and when other 
plans were proposed as substitutes, continues still to 
oppose them al? He should-be pleased to hear 
some plan that would satisfy these gentlemen, 
Some of them speak of an equal division of the ter- 
ritory of that country between. the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding interests. Now, sir, the most au- 
thentic information in reference to the extent of that 
territory, states it as barely sufficient to contain five 
States. 1 appeal, then, to northern gentlemen who 
talk about doing equal justice to both sections of the 
Union by such an arrangement, and ask them to put 
their eyes fora moment on the map. What a dis- 
proportion do they propose to make in this equitable 
division! North of the compromise of 36. degrees 
30 minutes there was comprised an extent of terri- 
tory, already belonging to the United States, sufi- 
cient to make fifteen States as large as Virginia. I 
do not pretend to have estimated with precision the 
exact number of square miles in each; but it is gen- 
erally considered that there is territory enough north 
of that line to contain, in the course of ‘time, from 
fifteen to twenty States, of the average size of those 
now in the Union, Now Jet gendemen, with a 
knowledge of this fact, determine whether it is fair 
and just to insist upon any such partition of the 
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Texian territory. This fair and equitable proposi- 
tion is intended to circumscribe within still narrower 
relative limits the space allotted to the slaveholding 
interest. . Has not the great question once been set- 
tled in the.case of Missouri? { shall not now pass 
my judgment upon the merits of that compromise; 
how much of principle was yielded by the South, 
or how farit may be binding in its provisions. lt 
is sufficient for me to say, I am not disposed to dis- 
turb it, lt has been made, and a parallel of latitude- 
fixed by mutual agreement; and the controversy as 
to. geographical extent. has heen put at rest; and, 
above all, I had -not supposed that it would 
ever be. proposed to remove the restrictive 
line still farther south. Were it now proposed to 
unsettle that line and remove it farther north, such a 
proposition would meet with but -little countenance 
here. Certainly no northern man would consent to 
it. I put it, then, to northern gentlemen, as a mat- 
ter of palpable justice and right, and ask them how 
they can, with any face, contend to lower this re- 
strictive line in Texas, while the whole of Oregon, 
according to the Missouri compromise, will belong 
to the non-slaveholding States? It has been truly 
said that, as the Union now stands, the South is 
greatly in the minority in regard to extent of terri- 
tory, as well as political strength. But, sir, when 
the whole northwest is brought.in, and onr republic 
shall extend to the Pacific, in how small a minority 
will they then be? We of the South feel that the 
North has the strength in numerical force. We 
claim, however, our constitutional rights, and with 
the blessing of God we intend to maintain them. 
We warn you to encroach no farther upon us; and 
we ask you to us the evidence that, as a part of this 
Union, our rights are to be regarded. The South 
has never withheld her just contributions to support 
the government in time of peace, or to defend the 
country in time of war. No little of the opposition 
to this measure is founded in the influence it is sup- 
posed it will have on the institution of slavery. In- 
deed, it may be said to be the real canse of most of 
the opposition. We have been. told in so many 
words that the object and effect of the measure was 
to extend and perpetuate slavery. Nota foot of ter- 
ritory will be gained to slavery. It already exists 
in Texas. Nota slave will be created. It may be 
more diffused—extended over a larger region per- 
haps; but the foreign slave trade, by the extension of 
our constitution and laws over that country, will 
cease there forever—a guaranty against the intro- 
duction of slaves into that country from abroad, 
which can never be had while Texas is a separate 
government. You cannot tell, sir, at what moment 
Texas may open her ports to the introduction. of 
slaves from other countries besides your own. Her 
policy may dictate this course to her. But, sir, if 
you annex it to the United States, the constitutional 
prohibition of the importation of slaves from abroad, 
after the year 1808, immediately applies. Your 
powers do not extend to an interference with the in- 
stitution of slavery in any way, save so far as the 
prohibition of the foreign slave trade is concerned. 
As it now exists in the United States, it is a domes- 
tic Institution, controlled by the States tolerating it. 
In those States, the people have vested in slave 
property much of their capital; and will you re- 
quire of them to dispose of it before they shall be 
allowed to remove to the West, in the territory pro- 
posed to be acquired? Do the southern States 
make any such requirement of emigrants from the 
North, in relation to any species of their property? 
Our doors have been open to emigrants and settlers 
from every quarter of this Union, except those plot- 
ters of mischief who come among us with some 
fell purpose against our peculiar institutions. When 
they come with peaceful purpose, they are received, 
with all their property. Not so with the northern 
States. We do not ask you to change your own 
domestic policy on this subject. Slave labor is now, 
even under our genial sun and climate, and with 
our rich and productive soil, sufficiently profitless: 
much more so would it be in your northern: climate 
and less productive soil. There is an adaptation of 


climate to slave labor. which we cannot alter if we ' 


would. But, sir, while we do not desire to inter- 
fere with your policy on this subject, we claim a 
like privilege for ourselves, and that all our constitu- 
tional rights should be observed. While you are 
subduing the western forests, and bringing them in- 
to the occipancy and dominion of your industricus 
and enterprising people, we ask you to share with 
the South a part of this great heritage. If slavery, 
a3 it exists in the southern Siates, be the evil which 
it is represented here, does it comport with a wise 
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philanthropy to confine it to its-present limits, with 
its annually increasing numbers? Texas now tol- 
erates slavery; and if it is not supplied from the 
United States, it will be from the West Indies and 
from Africa, in all probability. It is ideal to expect 
the cultivation of suzar and cotton, and other tropi- 
cal plants, with free labor alone. ` Very few of those 
who remove to the South from the northern States 
ever engage in agricultural pursuits. ars 
Gentlemen have contended that thé constitution 
interposed insuperable obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment.of this measure. It is worthy of remark, sir, 
that this objection is urged mainly by those who, up- 
on some particular subjects, were willing to adopt 
the widest and most latitudinarian construction of 
the constitution—ay, sir, to put it even to the ex- 
tent. of what has been termed the general- welfare 
system, which holds that Congress possesses the 
power to do whatever they may judge to be promo- 
tive of the general welfare of the country. ‘in their 


eye there is authority abundant for the creation of. 


a national bank, and for the imposition of duties on 
foreign imports, for the protection, as they term it, 
of domestic manufactures—partial in its opera- 
tion; and yet they can~ see no authority in the 
constitution for receiving Texas into the Union, 
although the constitution expressly declares 
that “new States may be admitted by the 
Congress ‘into this Union.” Upon this sub- 
ject they were more than strict constructionists. Be 
itso. Upon the principles of strict construction, 
the friends of annexation were ready to meet them, 
for we have both the spirit and letter of the consti- 
tution sustaining us. It has been contended that 
the clause just read, empowering Congress to admit 
new States into the Union, applied only to such 
States as should be erected within the United States 
territory. To this objection there has already 
been given a sufficient answer, by several gentlemen 
who have engaged in this debate. Another view of 
it, however, may not be amiss. A little candid at- 
tention to the course of events since 1819, will put 
our power to admit Texas, asa State, under this 
clause, in the clearest light. Previous to 1819, 
Texas belonged to the United States: and if she had 
then adopted a republican form of government, had 
possessed the requisite population, and had submit- 
ted her constitution to Congress, would not Congress 
have had the right to receive her as a State? Most 
certainly. But, by the treaty of 1819, she was 
ceded away. to Spain in exchange for the Floridas. 
Now, if Spain had then retroceded her to the United 
States, would we not have had the same right to 
annex her? We certainly should. But what did 
Spain do? She kept Texas as long as she could— 
until Mexico revolted from under her dominion, 
with Texas as a part of her territory. Now, then, 
Mexico stood upon the same footing as Old Spain, 
and all could be done by her in regard to Texas 
which Spain could have done. Then came another 
revolution. Texas achieved her independence. 
The United States recognised it. Spain recognised 
it. And Texas now stands precisely in the shoes 
of Mexico. All that Spain could at first have done, 
could afterwards be done by Mexico: and all that 
Mexico could then do, can now be done by Texas. 
So that Texas stands at this time precisely as Spain 
stood in 1819; and if Spain could then have retro- 
ceded Texas to the United States, Texas can now 
retrocede herself to the United States. Sir, we 
have all the right to receive, or, if you prefer the 
language, to annex Texas now, with her consent, 
which we should have had if she had been retroced- 
ed immediately after the treaty of 1819. Nor does 
it involve any violation of our treaty obligations 
with Mexico. This objection has been repeated in 
this debate, until I have become anxious that some 


gentleman would point us to the article of any treaty | 
which would be thus violated. Sir, it cannot be | 


done. Even ‘supposing that we were bound by 
treaty not to interfere in any manner in thé contest 
between Mexico and Texas, so long as Texas was 
a province in rebellion, still, if she succeeded in de- 
claring and maintaining her independence, with the 


recognition of it by us, Spain, England, France, and | 


other great powers, we are absolved from that obliga- 
tion; it exists no longer. Shall such an obligation rest 
upon us, while other nations do not recognise it, and 
are seeking treaty alliances with her, detrimental to 


- her interests as a nation? This objection was urged, 


with little success, before the people, six months 
since, and during the last session of Congress. It 
is less available now, when Mexico, so far from 
being able to subjugate Texas, is torn to pieces by 
her own intestine difficulties —a wreck, without 


helm, rudder, or steersman, and the whole crew in 
mutiny. Perhaps, at this hour, Santa Anna may 
be in the hands of less merciful conquerors than he 
was at San Jacinto. No certainty exists as to the 
state of Mexican affairs. We know not whois in 
the ascendant. In glorious contrast with this picture, 
stands the republic of. Texas, with a well organized 
republican .government—her people in the peaceful 
pursuits of ordinary life—her flag proudly waving— 
her star brightly shining. Exhausted, it is true, 
in her immediately available resources, but with in- 
domitable patriotism and love for free institutions, 
proudly maintaining her national ‘existence and in- 
‘dependence, and the orderly administration ‘of her 
laws; rejecting proffered alliances by „other coun- 
tries, and asking only to become reunited with the 
country of their birth—the home of their fathers. 

It has been objected to this measure, that the 
boundaries of Texas were not defined—that we 
should have to assume her debts—and that the price 
of land would be reduced. A sufficient answer may 
be found tothe tivo first of these objections, in sev- 
eral resolutions which have been reported. More 
than one of: these resolutions contains a provision, 
that, before Texas should -be received, she should 
agree that the United States should settle the bound- 
ary between her and Mexico; and also_a provision 
that Texas should retain her own lands, and pay her 
own debts. Besides this, in the acquisition of terri- 
tory by treaty, or otherwise, was such an objection 
ever heard of as a fear that the party acquiring 
should get too much by the bargain? Let our na- 
tion be just, in this and all other national transac- 
tions. It has been so, and, Í trust, will ever con- 
tinue fo be so; for, in such a course only can we 
expect the blessing of Heaven upon us as a nation. 
If it should turn out that, by receiving the entire 
limits of Texas, as defined in her act, we acquired 
more territory than we could rightfully hold, hav- 
ing a just regard to the rights of other nations, all 
that is necessary to be done is to surrender the over- 
plus. The Texian act of Congress, approved D'e- 
cember 19, 1836, I have little doubt, defines correctly 
the boundary of that republic.* If not, any imagi- 
nable difficulty may be adjusted if go adopt one of 
these resolutions, which provides for the consent of 
Texas to our-settlement of the boundaries. } 

The latter objection, that it would reduce the 
price of lands in the United States, remains to be 
considered. It is admitted, sir, that this, in some 
degree, would be the result. But whom will it in- 
jure? None but the land speculator, the wehiy 
capitalist, who had invested his.money in land with 
the hope and desire that its price might be raised to 
the actual settler. The poor man who owned. his 
little farm and cultivated it by the sweat of his brow, 
cares not, and has no reason to care, while here- 
mains upon it and cultivates it, whether larger tracts 
of land, owned by his richer neighbor, are held at 
two, ten, or fifty dollars per acre. He had as muchas 
his force enabled him to cultivate; and while he wish- 
ed to keep and cultivate it, his interest would not be 
affected by the high or low price of land. It might 
be said, however, that if he wanted to sell, he must 
sell at a reduced price. Admitit. But if the price 
of all other lands was reduced in like proportion, he 
would be enabled to purchase as much, or more, at 
the same price at which he sold, or perhaps less. 
So that it would only be the extensive landholder 
who would suffer any injury. Should the price of 
land he reduced one-half, the mass of the commu- 
nity, the thousands who are in poor or middling 
circumstances, would all rejoice, and the blessing of 
the country at large would far surpass thé injury. 
And ought we not, as legislators, to direct our eyes 
to the good of the many, and not of the few—to the 
benefit of the masses, and not of the wealthy alone? 

Northern gentlemen opposing this measure have 
aceused those from the North who were not dispos- 
ed to be governed by their notions, as crouching to 
the lash of the South, and -have-warned them of the 
fate of those in the North who favored the Missouri 
compromise. Sir, the first and only threats that 
have been used here haxe come from the North, to 
northern gentlemen who were bold and patriotic 
enough to obey their consciences, and the best in- 
terésts of- their country, by voting with the South 
on this question. These threats will meet the con- 


«The Texian actabove alluded to, defines her boundaries 
as follows: “Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river 
and running west along the Gulf of Mexico three leagues 
from land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande; thence up the 

‘principal stream of said. river to its source; thence due 
north to the forty-second degree of north latitude; thence 

: along the boundary line as defined in the treaty between the 
Ynited States and Spain, to the beginning.” 
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tempt they deserve; and every independent repre- | 


sentative will discharge his duty to the whole coun- 
try, regardless of such language, and with a just ap- 
preciation-of the motives. which prompted it. É 

Arguments -have -been addressed to our fears. 
The horrors of war, with Mexico and with England, 


havelbeen:depicted. One gentleman [Mr. SEVERANCE, | 


of ‘Mainé,} here in this hall, in this House of the 
peoples representatives, asks whether we are sure 
ngland will permit the annexation of Texas. Will 
England permit it! Sir, long since the banner which 
our fathers raised, settled. that question. The men of 
76 decided whether England was to dictate rules for 
our national conduct. The battles of the revolution 
answer the gentleman’s question; and if she dare 
interfere with this-or any other just policy of this 
country, the voice spoken to her at Yorktown in 
thunder tones, and which was not then misunder- 
stood, shall be repeated; that we intend to exercise 
the the privilege of judging for ourselves, and that 
we bow to the dictation of no power onearth. The 
language, as well as the sentiment, of thé gentleman 
who asked the question, is humiliating to the char- 
acter of the American Congress. It is not the first 
time we have heard the like in this hall. I fear, sir, 
there are those here who better represent the inter- 
ests of Mexico and England, ‘than they do ‘that of 
our own country. It has often been rung in our 
ears, “Mexico must be consulted;” “Mexico must 
give her assent;” and now, forsooth, England must 
be consulted! England must give her assent! And 
so I.suppose, sir, the message must go round to all 
the courts of Europe, and we areto take no public 
step until we have obtained the previous permission 
of all the nations of the world. -Let peace be pre- 
served ifit can be done- consistently with national 
honor; but if war should come of our refusal to ob- 
tain the permission of any other power than of 
Texas and ourselves, let it come! We should not 
deserve the heritage bequeathed to us were we to 
crouch to the dictation of every nation, or were we to 
consult other nations as to the policy we should 
ursue. ifit is true that Texas is an independent 
State; if the battle of San Jacinto broke her chains, 
and gave her a position among the nations of the 
earth; if it is true that, for nine years, “no hostile 
foot has rested upon her soil,” whom are we to con- 
sult, and whose assentare we to obtain but that of 
Texas and our own people? Let us but open the 
door, and Texas will.come in. As evidence of it, 
J give you the language of the gallant Houston, in 
his valedictory address to his countrymen. It 
breathesa spirit which shows that he and his asso- 
ciates still remember with affection the land of their 
birth, and look with dignified anxiety to a partici- 
ation in the blessings of our free institutions. 
hile his national pride is touched at the rejection 
of hiscountrymen from the embraces of their an- 
cient friends and beloved kinsmen, he advises them 
to stand firm in their independence. And yet he 
shows-how sincerely solicitous Texians are for an- 
nexation with the land of the “broad stripes and 
bright stars.” He says: i 

UThe attitude of Texas, now, to my apprehension is one 
of peculiar interest. The United States have spurned her 
twice already. Let her therefore maintain her position 
firmly, as it is, and work out her own political salvation. 
Let her legislation proceed upon the supposition that we are 
to be, and remain, an independent people. Hf ‘Texas goes 
begging again for admission into the United States, she 
will only degrade herself: they will- spurn her again from 
their threshhold, and other nations will look on her with 
unmingled pity; let Texas, therefore, maintain her position. 
If the United States shall open the door, and ask her to come 
into the great family of States, you will then have other 
conductors, better than myself, to lead you into a union 
with the beloved land from which we have sprung—the 
land of ‘the broad stripes and bright stars” But let us be 
as we are until the opportunity is presented, and then let us 
go in, if at all, united in one phalanx, and sustained by the 
opinion of the world.” 

The hour allotted to me, I find, Mr. Chairman, is 
about to close. I should have been pleased to have 
enlarged these views, answered other objections, 
and to have presented some of the advantages which 
this country would derive from the proposed union 
of the two countries—especially ina military and 
commercial point of view. If we annex it, we 
shall have no war on that account. The cry of war 
is intended to operate on the fears of the timid. Sir, 
it will afford no just cause of war. The acquisition 
of that country would strengthen our national de- 
fences, extend our commerce, and increase the 
market for our. manufactures. . It would spread still 
wider aur free institutions. ; . 

If I were a Texian, Í should hesitate before 
merging the national existence of that republic, af- 
ger the expenditure of so much blood and treasure 


inthe purchase of freedom and independence; but, 
asa citizen of the United States, I am ready to 
throw wide my arms, and welcome a brave and kin- 
died people to my heart, and to a cordial, free, and 
fuli participation of all the rights and blessings of 


-the American Union. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODWARD, 
ie OF. SOUTH CAROLINA, ` 
In ihe House of Representatives, January 25, 1845— 

On the propositions- for the annexation of Texas 

to the Union. , ee i ae 

Mr. Cnainman: From my frequent efforts-to ob- 
tain the floor, it might be inferred that I supposed 
myself capable of advancing something of peculiar 
interest and importance on the* subject before the 
committee. But E can say, conscientiously, that I 
have desired to address the committee more from a 
sense of duty, than from any pride of opinion—du- 
ty to my constituents, whose feelings on this sub- 
ject arè so deep and intense, that 1 have felt con- 
strained to make every effort to be heard on their 
behalf. ` 

The opposition to. annexation rests in most in- 
stances, upon the ground of supposed want of con- 
stitutional authority; and I am far from believing 
insincere all who base their opposition upon con- 
scientious scruples as to power. _I intend to restrict 
my argument to this question. Had I obtained the 
floor at an earlier’ stage of the debate, it was my 
purpose.to presenta direct and affirmative argument, 
irrespective of what I supposed to be the errors of 
other speakers. The limited space of an hour does 
not afford sufficient time, even for this strict meth- 
od. But, sir, a certain uniform mode of viewing the 
question has become so inveterate, and certain 
phraseologies (delusive, as 1 trust will appear) so 
perfectly stereotyped in the minds of many, that I 
deem it necessary to devote much of my time (per- 
haps the greater part) to answering objections and 
clearing up obscurities. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed in regular 
order, | must ask the committee to listen to a remark 
or two ona single point, in relation to which the 
popular mind of the free States has been gross] 
abused, and the deepest prejudices wickedly excited. 
Į allude, sir, to the notorious “Missouri Compro- 
mise,” as itis called.. What was the nature of that 
settlement? Did it, in fact, contain anything of com- 
promise or mutual concession? Was there a single 
feature of the kind? I affirm, sir, there was not. Ko 
possess the character of compromise, for the con- 
cessions made on our part, something should have 
been conceded to us. When it prohibited slave 
States north of the designated line, it should, at the 
game time have prohibited free States south of the 
line. This would have been just and reciprocal. 
Each class of States would thus have had set apart 
to itits appropriate division of the general domain. 
What before was held by them in equal shares ofan 
undivided whole, would now have been held in sep- 
arate shares of a divided whole. But let us see how 
the matter stands. Non-slavery is made necessary 
in States north of the line of compromise, and, at 
the same time, is legally admissible on this side of 
the line; whereas slavery is forever prohibited on 
the north side, and is yet allowed no advantages 
over non-slavery on the south side. The free States 
continue to enjoy all their original enlargement, 
throughout the entire Union, while they have exclu- 
sive possession of one of its divisions. Slave States 
are excluded from that division, and enjoy only adi-. 
vided privilege in_ the other. And what do gentle- 
men now propose? To restore to us our equal priv- 
ileges under the constitution? No, sir. But to use 
this government, which they seem to forget is ours 
ag much as theirs, to impose new restraints and new 
disabilities upon us. Whence comes the right of 
one section of this Union to make such demands 
upon the other? Is not this our own government? 
Why should it enthral and stigmatize us? And shall 
we lie supinely and receive a mark by which, if 
found north of a certain latitude, we fall under the 
denunciations of law, and into the hands of police? 
All we ask, say gentlemen, is a fair compromise. 
Fair compromise! ‘Sir, your notion of. compromise 


„would find an apt illustration in the conduct of an 


individual, who should make the following proposal 
to his neighbor: “My friend, I desire to live on 
terms of good neighborhood and cordial intercourse 
with you, and to participate with you in a free and 
generous hospitality; that is, in your own house- 
Tt must be well understood, however, you are not to 


presume to cross my threshold.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, I hasten to the question. of 
constitutional authority to admit Texas ‘into this 
federal Union; and in prosecuting this argument 
two principal inquiries arise: . K 

First. Can a people, ‘external to the original lim- 
its of the national territory, be admitted into the 
Union at all, by any authority iIn“the government, 
and, > Soe. A : : I wee 

Secondly. If such a people may, in what depart- 
ment-or branch of our government resides the pow- 
er applicable to the measure. ` 

Itis self-evident that every State that is notin the 
Union is out of .it; and is, therefore, foreign to it, in 
a social and. political sense. All must agree, ther, 
that some foreign States can be’ adinitted, if any > 
State atall can. But this is not the question.. The 
question is; do States; geographically foréign to the 
national domain, properly come under the descrip- - 
tion of “new States,” in the constitution? ' 

The first inquiry, then, relates to the just import 
of the phrase “new States,” subject to such con- 
temporaneous exposition as the example of émi- 
nent statesmen and jurists has made authoritative. 
The passage in the constitution is as follows: “New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,” &c. I shall not repeat the views that have 
been urged with so much ability on this point, but 
content myself with adding thereto some that have 
occurred to myself, and will not, I trust, be deemed 
unimportant. f ae 

The term “new States” is a general term, op- 
posed to the term “primitive States;” and, in its 
natural construction, is comprehensive of all States 
not primitive. It suggests to the mind no third’ 
class of States, as being neither new nor primitive. 
It includes in its expression no description of a 
community inhabiting internal, territory, as con- 
tradistinct from a community inhabiting external 
territory; but applies with identical propriety to 
both. The only suggestion it conveys to the 
mind, when referred to external communities; 
is the probability that the framers of the consti- 
tution did not’ suppose that the neighboring 

rovinces would ever be admitted, without contract- 
ing their areas, readjusting boundaries, and divid- 
ing one original people into two or more new States. 
The neighboring provinces likely to apply for ‘ad- 
mission were large. And all know that, although, 
under the confederation, no objection was made to. 
the size of any State, and Canada, large as she is, 
was made admissible without division of territory, . 
yet, at the formation of the new constitution, the rel- 
ative size of the States excited very deep interest; 
and no proposition could have received less favor 
with-the convention than one to admit Canada, 
(Great Britain consenting, of course,) with her im- 
mense domain, as one State. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the old province would have been 
required to erect herself into five or six new States. 
Nor would she now be received, if at all, on “dif- 
ferent terms—supposing her competent to dispose of 
herself. These reflections, however, give still greater 
propriety to the word “new,” as alike applicable to 
all States that might in future be admitted into the 
Union. If, looking around upon the neighboring 
provinces, and regarding them as they are, great 
masses, capable, each, of being erected into many 
States, as large as the largest of the Union, the fed- 
eral convention entertained the purpose of provid- 
ing for their becoming part of this Union, how 
would they have expressed the power? “The 
neighboring provinces may be admitted into the 
Union?” or—“new States may be admitted into the 
Union?” Unless you suppose they anticipated the ` 
admission of each province as one mammoth State, 
I contend the formér language would have been 
positively incorrect. If it was the conception of the 
framers of the constitution that Canada and our 
wild domains should alike be subdivided, with a 
view to the formation of States, then the same term 
should have been used for both; and none could have 
been better chosen than that of “new States.” Itis vain, 
therefore, to attempt to evade the force of these 
words. They must inevitably convey to Congress 
a perfect discretion inthe matter, unless proofs from 
collateral sources should operate to impair their 
foree. And the burden of such proofs rest not upon 
my shoulders, but yours. But I will take it on 
myself to move the only objection that could be 
fairly extracted from the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. ; 

lt may be argued that, as Canada and other colo- 
nies were named in the articles of confederation, to’ 
omit to mention them in the new constitution was 


calculated to produce an impression that they. were” 
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not intended to be covered by the power in question; 
and if the convention meant not to convey such an 
impression, why did they not connect with the 
words “new States” some language suitable to pre- 
venti? This argument is well answered -by its 
converse proposition. Canada being named in the 
articles, the natural expectation was;she would be 
` provided for in the constitution; and if the conven- 
tion meant otherwise, it was an unaccountable over- 
sight not to ‘say so in express terms. But I am free 
to admit, that upon a close and thorough examina- 
tion of the proceedings in convention, there appears 
some evidence of a disposition to let the matter of 
new States pass,- without employing more definite 
language. And 1 should not venture to intimate 
there was a slight savor of noncommittal in the con- 
vention, if it were not in my power to find, not only 
an explanation, but a perfect justification, in’ their 
wisdom and patriotism. $ 
_ None but British colonies were included in the ar- 
ticles of confederation. We were at war with Great 
Britain. But, at the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, peace had been railfied between her and the 
United States. Now, suppose the language of the 
constitution had been, “new States formed of our 
own territory, and of the neighboring colonies of 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, mav be admitted 
into this Union?” Suppose Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, belonging to a friendly power, had 
been called by name? What would the world have 
thought? Would not so direct an invitation and 
inducement to revolt and fly to the United States for 
aid, held out to neighboring colonies by name, in 
pointed and proclamatory language, have amounted 
to a violation of the laws ofnations, and to just 
cause of war? Such a provision in the constitution 
as I have described, connected with that other pro- 
vision which requires of the United States a guar- 
anty df a republican form of government to each 
State, would have placed our Union before the 
world in the lightof a political propaganda, whose 
object was, not merely to enlarge our own posses- 
sions and domain, but also to uproot and overthrow 
all that. was deemed sacred and legitimate in the 
Old World. In consequence of the loss of thé thir- 
teen, Great Britain was suffering great solicitude for 
her remaining colonies, as also was Spain for hers; 
and subsequent events have shown that Spain’s 
were no idle fears. Was it likely that the United 
States were willing, so soon, to hazard a second 
war?, ‘They had just emerged from a disastrous 
conflict—their people were few, and overwhelmed 
with debt and embarrassment, discontented, insub- 
ordinate, seditious—the national government was 
bankrupt in purse and power—the Union threaten- 
ed with momentary dissolution. Under such cir- 
cumstances, foreign collisions were not to be dream- 
ed of. And yet the convention hada most delicate 
task to perform. While they sought to avoid of- 
fence towards other nations, they, at the same time, 
foresaw that, in process of time, the colonies in our 
neighborhood would grow too stout for the mother 
countries, and, under the inevitable influence of our 
example, would eventually become independent 
States; and thus surrounded by contiguous repub- 
lics in a state of disunion with us, we should again 
be exposed to all the incalculable ills which, in the 
lauguage of Mr. Madison, it was “the immediate” 
object of the constitution to prevent. Foresecing 
these dangers, the convention did not fail to provide 
a remedy. ‘They doubtless desired very much to 
occasion no injury to other nations; but, at the 
same time, they resolved to secure their own domes- 
tic peace and welfare. 

But jet me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean 
that the constitution contains anything which, fully 
developed, amounts to ajust cause of war with 
other nations. Far from it. As I before said, the 
course of the convention in this particular reflects 
equal credit upon their patriotism and their wisdom. 

The power fo admit new States into the Union 
does not address itself to a colony, or province, or 
a dependency as such, while the undisputed proper- 
ty of some other nation. Before a dependency 
could rightfully make an appeal to this power, it 
must have ceased to be a dependency, the lawful 
property of another, and become a new political be- 
ing.. It mast have undergone a social, legal, and 
political transformation; become its own master; capa- 
ble of contracting, by the laws of nations.. The 
convention had no thought of erecting a sanctuary 
for refugee provinces; of unyoking such as might 
wish to be admitted into the Union.. The object of 
the power.is not to make States independent, but 
simply to admit independent States into the Union. 
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Notso in relatien to Canada, under the confedera- 
tion. The provision for reeeiving her was a war 


‘measure, directed against a public enemy, to weaken 


him and strengthen ourselves. And, as I have al- 
ready intimated, a like provision in the constitution 
would have been an act of offence and aggression. 
The power, in the present constitution, is of a far 
different nature. Itis a peaceful power. Its offices 
and’ purposes lie between free and independent 
States, as to the rest of the world; between -whom 
other nations have no right to interfere. And-yet, I 
repeat, the. convention had a most delicate task to 
perform. For though the peaceful nature of the 
power were well understood by the world, it would 
naturally be supposed that, obeying the usual in- 


~ stinct of nations, we would net be over scrupulous 


in seizing upon plausible pretexts for exerting it. 
And even in its faithful, honest use, it is calculated, 
in no very remote degree, to affect the hopes and ex- 
pectations of a neighboring people, disposed to 
strike for independence. This the framers of the 
constitution saw; or, rather, felt—situated as they 
were. And, although they could not, fora mo- 
ment, think of omitting the power, yet they must 
have been strongly indisposed to. advertise it to the 
world. _ : 

After considering well what has been said, let any 
one undertake, in imagination, to improve the lan- 
guage of the constitution. He will see how dificult 
it was for the framers of the constitution to say 
enough without saying too much. They had, truly, 
to take their pound of flesh without shedding a drop 
of blood. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, shown’ the commit- 
tee, by considerations of resisiless force, why the 
framers of the constitution, supposing they meant 
to extend the power to external territory, could not, 
yet, for a moment, have thought of designating, by 
name, the neighboring colonies. Will gentlemen, 
now, be good enough to show why, if they meant to 
exclude foreign territory, they did not say so in ex- 
press terms? Not one reason can be imagined! But 
there are reasons to the very contrary. The ques- 
tion was made, and a party were for the restricted 

ower; and if that party had prevailed, they would 
ave seen that the language of the constitution 
should indicate the fact. 

It therefore appears the argument on the other 
side is to get no help from contemporaneous facts 
and exposition. 

But more special objections having failed, we are, 
as a last resort, met with the rule of strict construc- 
tion. I think I shall be able to show that that rule 
cannot apply to the present case. ‘The rule applies 
to the regular, ehumerated, governmental powers, 
taken from the States and allotted to the federal gov- 
ernment, in its different departments, for the trans- 
action of the ordinary current business of govern- 
ment and administration. The power to admit new 
parties info the compact of union, is not a govern- 
ment power, either legislative, judicial, or executive. 
It is a power sui generis in its nature, distinct from 
all others known to government; standing by itself 
in the constitution, without fellowship with other 
powers. Intended for no ordinary vulgar business 
of government and administration, it was expected 
to lie in repose throughout long periods of time, and 
then come forth to meet some great emergency of 
nations. Before applying an ordinary rule of ordi- 


nary affairs to an anomalous power like this, it, 


would be-well to deliberate. Let us consider the 
matter for a moment. j 

The union between the States was a remedial meas- 
ure. In its origin, it sprang from no views of pos- 
itive good or advantage. Such views were doubt- 
less recommendations, but did not operate as causes. 
The causes of union lay in the apprehension of 
momentous evils—discord, turmoil, anarchy, war, 
among the States. All these evils our fathers sum- 
med up inthe word disunion. If you look into the 
Federalist, you will find that the reasons and argu- 
ments that lay at the bottom of the constitution, 
and produced both that and the articles of the con- 
federation, consisted in a contemplation of the dan- 
ger of neighboring republics, ‘existing in a state of 
disunion. Grecian history was ransacked to find 
illustrations of the incalculable and inevitable dan- 
gers of such a state of things. Dangers from 
abroad, dangers from jealousies and collisions at 
home, dangers from the insidious interference of 
foreign powers, were the burden of Mr. Hamilton’s 
appeals to the patriotic men of the country. Neigh- 
boring States, said he, after Mably, are the natural 
enemies of each other. The States, “disunited, 
will live in perpetual war, or in the continual dread 


of it.” The articles of confederation declared the 
“Union should be perpetual.” The new constitu- 
tion sought to make “a more perfect Union.” it 
provided for its own amendment, but not for a re- 
peal of the Union. The confederacy would not 
imagine its own death. I contend, therefore, that 
all presumption is in favor of the principle of union, 
as a general idea, between the States and all contig- 
uous republican States. Now, the power in ques- 
tion is to give effect and operation to this general 
idea. Itis an extra-governmental power, relating 
to no fanction, office, or faculty, springing from the 
Union, but having all its concern about those pri- 
mordeal causes from which the Union itself sprang. 
And this was the profound conception of Mr. Mad- 
ison, when, in reply to the objection against the ex- 
tent of country, he said: 

“Pye immediate object of the constitution is, to secure 
the union of the thirteen primitive States, which we know 
to be practicable, and to add to them such other States as 
may arise in their bosoms, orin their nei hborhoods, which 
we can not doubt to be equally practicable.” 

We have law-making powers,’ treaty-making 
powers, constitution-making powers; and here we 
have a union-making power. ; , 

It would seem, therefore, that the rule of strict 
construction is not the reasonable rule, since. dis- 
union between Kentucky and Texas is fraught with 
the same dangers as ‘between Kentucky and New 
York. The arguments for union apply, alike, in 
both cases. Indeed, unless Texas be admitted, 
disunion already exists among the North Amer- 
ican Republics; threatening us with all the 
calamities calculated to flow from such a state of 
things. 

I must not, however, be understood to mean that 
there.are no: considerations that should operate to 


` limit the number and enlargement of the States; 


such as bordering deserts, or mountain barriers, 
where the Union had already greatly extended its 
domain. I mean no more than what I undertook to 
show; that prior to such considerations, the pre- 
sumption would favor the admission of the new 
State, and that the authority of Congress to admit is 
limited only by its discretion. oe i 

While, therefore, the language of the constitu- 
tion is broad and comprehensive, contemporaneous 
history and construction and a just view of the 
causes that led to the Union go conclusively to 
show that it is no broader or more comprehen- 
sive, in point of fact, than it was intended it should 
be. j 

If, then, it be conceded that the admission of a 
State external to the original limits of the Union 
be,-in itself, constitutional, the question next arises, 
where resides the authority in this government to 
consummate the measure? 

And when I look into the constitution and see it 
there provided, “That new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union,” I am struck with 
amazement that any question should ever have been 
made about the matter. But the question is made, 
and gravely argued, too; and there is no alternative 
but to meet it. 

And I shall proceed to argue this point, by first 
remarking that one all-pervading misconception 
seems to have prevailed throtighout the discussion 
on this floor. This government has been made the 
active, and Texas the passive party. Gentlemen 
have spoken continually of our power to ‘‘annex 
Texas,” to “acquire Texas,” &c., and the power of 
Texas to assent to the act; and the question is made 
between our treaty-making power and our legisla- 
lative power, as if there were no third power in the 
question. This way of viewing the subject, it seems 
to me, is fatally met by the critical remark of- my 
friend from Vermont, (Mr. Cotzamer,] “that you 
take jurisdiction over Texas, in order to get Juris- 
diction over her.” But the ingenious mind of my 
friend cannot hesitate to admit, that the whole force 
of his criticism is entirely evaded by the following 
propositions: f : 

The power that is to place Texas in the Union 
is wholly and absolutely in herself. We, strictly 
speaking, have no power in the matter, but only an 
authority to consent. We may declare that consent, 
again and again, and still Texas does not movea 
peg towards the Union. She remains out by as ob- 
stinate a visinertie as though our consent had not 
been. given. ‘It is when her independent will acts, 
that she moves; and it is by the ratification and 
apoption, in her sovereign capacity, of the constitu- 
tion, that the act of union is brought about. To 
this act of union (the direct and naked act of union) 
our government bears, nece sarily, a passive, per- 
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missive relation. ` The’ whole act flows from the 
ower of- Texas, What is the thing to be done? 
et us inquire. : 
It. is. most .éxtraordinary that so much should 
have been said over and over again, about a com- 
pact of union between Texas and-Congress, or be- 
tween. Texas and the treaty-making power—between 
“bo great nations.”’. Sir, there is no proposition of 
union between Texas and Congress, or the treaty- 
. making power, or between two great nations. Her 
union will be with the other twenty-six States of the 
confederacy—and that, not by a compact now to be 
made, but one made long ago; for the compact is an 
old one; it is even the constitution of the United States. 
And the inquiry is, first, can other parties lawfully 
sign the covenant, (which question. the first part of 
my argument disposed of;) and, secondly, who is 
authorized to assent to the act. As to who performs 
the act, I presume there is now no question that the 
party tobe bound alone can do that; for just as 
irginia or North Carolina, by her own independent 
will and free agency, became a party to this com- 
pact, so Texas now, or the State that may come in 
a thousand years hence; will, independent of all 
help, do the same thing, in the self-same manner— 
Congress consenting. But there is no mixture of 
authority or act between Texas and ourselves; all 
the consent is ours; all the ratification and adoption 
is hers. ee 
But it is already suspected that I have overlooked 
an important matter. I shall be reminded that, ac- 
companying the act by which the new State comes 
under the constitution, and stands in union with the 
previous States, there are certain provisions in the 
form of terms and incidents; and that the settlement 
of these terms and incidents is matter of treaty. I 
utterly deny that such provisions are, in any sense, 
a treaty. [hold the contrary to be as demonstra- 
ble as any proposition in Euclid. But Jet it be con- 
ceded it is a treaty, and I have only to remind gen- 
tlemen of the fact that the framers of the constitu- 
tion have given to Congress the power to make 
that particular treaty by which a “new State is ad- 
mitted into the Union,” as they might have given 
the whole treaty-making power, if they had thought 
proper to do so. And having authority to admit, 
Congress has a discretion to admit or not admit the 
new State. Now, terms and incidents address 
themselves to this discretion; and where the dis- 
cretion is, there, also, must be the power to decide 
upon these terms and incidents. Whobut Con- 
gress herself can know how this or that thing will 
affect her own discretion? How could Congress 
conceive a purpose from an impulse in the bosom of 
the President and Senate, or draw a conclusion from 
ideas in their mind? Preposterous! You might as 
reasonably set two men to making the same syllo- 
ism—one to perceive the premises without know- 
ing any thing of the conclusion, the other to draw 
the conclusion without ‘knowing anything of the 
preinises. 
Nor can any rule of strict construction be applied 
to restrict the power of Congress in this matter. 
The rule of specific enumeration and strict con- 
struction does not apply to questions of power 
between the different departments of government, 
but between the different sovereignties—the States 
and the federal government. Between the depart- 
ments of the federal government the rule of distri- 
bution is extremely loose, and powers are greatly 
mixed ‘and interchanged; so much so, that Mr. 
Hamilton says, in The Federalist, that the maxim, 
as tO separation of departments, amounts to no 
more than that the “whole of the legislative power 
shall not be given to the executive; the whole of the 
judicial to the legislative,” &c. And Mr. Webster, 
in an able discussion of this subject, says, in lan- 
guage still stronger than that of Mr. H., that, so 
unsettled and indefinite is the rule, as to what 
specific powers belong to what department—that 
the mere denomination of the department does not 
confer on that department any powers whatever.” 
It would be most unreasonable, therefore, as well as 
repugnant to authority, to apply the strict rule here. 
- But suppose it should be applied: what have we to 
fear from it? I am sure the constitution grants “all 
powers necessary and proper,” &c.; and those who. 
will look at the immense mass. and variety of con- 


structive power resulting legitimately from the au-. 


thority to “establish post offices and post roads,” 
(a constructive power, by which you institute a, 
great cabinet officer with some twelve thousand 
„subordinates, and commit to the penitentiary or the 
gallows the people of the. States for breach of post 
office laws,) will readily admit, that the most rigid 


` sive jurisdiction of Congress advances. 
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construction would be sufficiently liberal to admit 
an hundred times. the power sought by us in the 
present instance. € 
professed by the State-rights party is, -in truth, a 
rule of great liberality; while that of the consolidation 
party is one of gross perversion and falsification: and, 
as such, we condemn it. = 0° > > 

But let all this go for nothing. I shall proceed 
now toshow, that if the. constitution had simply 
provided for the admissibility‘of States, without 
saying by what authority, the power would ‘have 
naturally lodged itself just where the constitution 
has placed it—in Congress—and not with the treaty- 
making authorities. The power is in no sensea 


treaty power, nor is the subject such-as the treaty ` 


power could ever act upon. 


The received definition’ of a treaty is this: “A` 


contract between soveieignties, which has the force 
of law, but-derives its obligation from geod fuith.” 
This definition is unobjectionable; but, as great as- 
tuteness has been attempted, some how, to twist 
and distort the matter, 1 shall subject it to a short 
analysis. : : 

The term contract must be taken in a proper 
sense. “There must not be mere. reciprocal acts— 
the one done by one several party, the other by the 
other several party; and it does not help the matter 
that these several acts of separate powers are mu- 
tual consideration of each other. ‘The act must be 
joint to be a treaty. Congress may make a law re- 
specting British imports, In consequence of a law 
made by Great Britain respecting American imports; 
and though we may intend to repeal ours as soon as 
Great Britain has repealed hers, yet there is no trea- 
ty; and it makes no difference that such, our legisla- 
tion, resulted from authentic official information 
communicated to the President by the British min- 
ister, and by the President laid before Congress. 
The President continually lays before us such infor- 
mation; and we frequently found legislation upon it. 
And although, in all such cases, there is a manifest 
understanding between the two nations, yet there is 
no treaty. Legislation for the purpose of reciproci- 
ty, partakes no more of treaty than legislation for 
the purpose of retaliation. The act must be one 
and joint to be a treaty. The treaty-making power 
of ove nation cannot act except in connection with 
the same power of another nation. In strictness, it 
is but a semi-power, belonging wholly to neither. 
We have treaty-making authorities, and England 
has treaty-making authorities, but the power resides 
among them as a body; and, taken ina body, they 
constitute a sort of international legislature, from 
which special international laws proceed, binding on 
those making them, and no others. r 

The treaty-making authority, properly speaking, 
has no exclusive jurisdiction whatever. ‘There is no 
right of the citizen connected with our foreign rela- 
tions, that Congress has not jurisdiction to legislate 
for. If Great Britain should, by act of Parliament, 
commit it to the discretion of the United States to reg- 
wate the matter of right of search, boundaries, navi- 
gation, or any other matter between the two coun- 
tries, the treaty-making power here could not claim 
to exclude’ Congress from these subjects; but, on the 
contrary, Congress could, und would necessarily, 
exclude the treaty authorities. The defect of jurisdic- 
tion in Congress does not relate to the subject-matter, 
but to the foreign person; who, by interposing an 
equivalent authority, contravenes the action of Con- 
gress, and thus makes an occasion for treaty, and 
puts in requisition the treaty-making power. So that, 
whether our treaty-making power is to be resorted 
to or not, depends upon what the other nation does. 
And I lay it, down that the treaty power holds no 
jurisdiction as matter of right, but as matter of ne- 
cessity. That as this necessity recedes, the exclu- 
And if the 
necessity should cease, as foreign nations might 
cause it to do; our treaty power would become 
Functus officio. That is, if other nations should con- 
sent that the United States might regulate all mat- 
ters of right and- intercourse between their people 
and ours, Congress would at once oust and supplant 
‘the whole treaty-making authority. The treaty- 
making authority holds its jurisdiction in respect of 
the rights of other nations, and not our own; and 
the waiver of these rights dispenses. with its juris- 
diction. But to return to the definition of a treaty. 

Because no one ever disputed the point in Europe, 
no writer ever thought it necessary to state that a 
third characteristic of a treaty is this: that its sanc- 
tion is the ultima ratio of natlons—war. | . 

Nor was it ever supposed that a difference of opin- 
ion could exist as to whether it was nota further 


But the rule of strict construction | 
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peculiarity of a treaty, that it is utterly’ incapable of 
-acting on the body politic. It-determines rules of 
right ahd of intercourse. between sovereign States, 
but never reaches: the person of the sovereign. It 
cannot make a constitution or social compact, or de- 
termine the Íawof structure and organization, The 
contract by which sovereignties unite themselves 
into one, and agree to exercise their sovereignty to- 
gether, as in this confederacy, is a social compact, a 
constitution, a law of structure and anatomy—not a 
treaty. E sg ae 

I submit, then, defying all scrutiny, these are the 
indispensable attributes of every treaty: ~. 

1. It must result from ‘the joint agencies of States, 
and cannot result from reciprocal’ or alternate ‘ac- 
tion. ‘ ` EA 

‘2: It must derive its obligation from good faith, 
and not any paramount authority. i 

3. Its sanction is the ultima ratio of nations— 
war, Ayers a 

4. Itcannot affect the constitution of a State—the 


‘organic law; the law of structure. 


All must agree that the act by which Texas be- 
comes a party to the constitution—by which she 
ratifies a social .compact—modifies her social struc~ 
ture—the treaty power cannot perform. I should 


“suppose Texas will act by a convention of her 


people. Supposing the entire government incompe- 
tent, much more the treaty power. 

The further inquiry for us is whether the treaty- 
making authority shall prescribe the terms on which 
Congress shall exercise its discretion of admitting 
Texas into the Union. Now these terms and inci- 
dental regulations take no effect on Texas out of the 
Union, even though she should sanction them. 
They have no operation or force except in conse- 
quence of the direct act of annexation. They are 
inoperative until the foreign relation has ceased, nor 
do they cause the foreign relation to cease: ‘That 
relation ceases by the direct act of union, performed 
by ‘Texas herself, Nothing, therefore, results from 
any joint act of the two parties, Texas and Con- 
gress. 

Moreover, these terms of unconsent, on the part 
of Congress, when. they have, in consequence of 
union, taken effect, operate as municipal law. upon 
the people and property of Texas, and cones uent- 
ly derive their obligation, not from good faith, ‘but 
paramount legislative authority. i 

But further: they will be cognizable as ‘internal 
law in all the judicial tribunals of the country, and 
enforced by marshals, sheriffs, and bailiffs, under the 
usual pains and'penalties of the law—not by war; 
andif there be any provisions incapable. of such 
adjudication and enforcement, it will result from 
some internal feature of our institutions. The pro- 
vision, for instance, that Texas shall have two repre- 
sentatives in Congress, could not be enforced; but 
the. case is the same with the present States. In 
this particular we have an arbitrary power as a 
House of Representatives, for the abuse of which 
there is no remedy but the ballot-box. 

I think, therefore, I have shown what I engaged 
to show: if the constitution had simply provided 
for the admission of new Statcs, without stating by 
what authority it should be done, the power would 
have lodged itself precisely where the constitution 
has placed it—in the Congress; the treaty-making 


power being in all respects utterly incompetent to 


lay hands upon the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one objection to the ad- 
missibility‘of Texas into the Union, the answer to 
which I have thought proper- to reserve until I got 
through with the general argument. It was ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Kexnepy,] and produced great sensation among his 
political friends, and may with propriety be styled 
‘HE argumentof the opposition. [tis as follows: that 
to admit a foreign State would be inconsistent with 
that provision of the constitution which requires a 
senator to have been a citizen of the United States 
nine years before his election; wherefore the framers 
of the constitution could not have intended that for- 
eign States should be admitted. i 

It has been said in reply, you cannot make a pro- 
hibition to a State destroy an express grant to Con- 
gress; and that, if possible, both provisions should 
be construed so as to stand. This answer will not 
serve. It lays down the correct rule of judicial con- 
struction where there are admitted repugnances in 
the law or constitution. Bat the gentleman from 
Maryland does not admit any repugnance. | Indeed, 
that is just what he denies. The argument ‘is, that 
the nine years of citizenship of a senator is-incom 
patible with the admission of a foreign’ State;-and 
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therefore the framers of the constitution could never 
have intended that a foreign State should be admit- 
ted. < Let us examine this objection. : 
_ Now, the argument rests: upon no. other founda- 
tion than the improbability that the framers of the 
éonstifution should have inserted in the instrument 
aly ptavision not compatible with every other pro- 
vision there, And the degree of this improbability 
must measure the strength of the argument: - 

These two provisions are in widely separated parts 
of ihe cénstitation, and relate to subjects not at all 
likely td be diawn into coiiparison by any analogy 
between ther. The possiblé -collations and com- 
parisons of different clatises and passaġes; would 
amount to thousands and tens -of thousands. ` Dif- 
ferënt members of the convention were.intent upon 
différent favoritc"ideas and topics. It scarcely hap- 
pened tat any one mind covered, effectually, the 
whole instrument—devoisd itself, with interest and 
effect, to every minute part, and to tke numerous 

ropositions that were debated but not a opied. 

ow, notwithstanding the constitution has been in 
operation some fifty-six. years, and been systemati- 
tally commented on by many able writers and innu- 
tierable judicial officers; and notwithstanding the 
éll-absofbing and all-agitating question of the annex- 
atiod of Loùisiana put this identical view. of the 
of the gentleman in direct démand, it did not. pte- 
gent itself to the mind of a single mant The Texas 
question has agitated the country for ntar two 
years, and called forth, in public and private, in 
speech and in writing, argument and discussion 
unexampled in amount and ability; and yet, up to 
this day, this view of the constitution has escaped 
every mind save that of the gentleman from Mary- 
land! Now, L ask, again, what is the degree of 
btcbability that any mind in the convention; ti the 
short period of its sitting, should have no nicely 
and exactly collated every Sepatate provision with 
every other separate provison—each diétinict ides 
with every other distinct idea, as to have detected 
the discrepancy indicated by the gentleman? and 
that, too, by mére theoretical, speculative inquiry, 
with no high practical issue, such as that of 
Louisiana or Texas, to set his mind upon search 
for tht very thing. Sir, the probability. is as 
öne toa niillion! As shadow. to substance! But, sir, 
a word more. ee 

The constitution provided for its going into ope- 
ration by the ratification of nine Stites} and the con- 
vention must have foreseen that'some State might re- 
fuse to ratify for a longer or shorter period of time, 
and thus be thrown absolurely out of the Union 
Now, as the provision in regard to the nine years of 
citizenship would have been inconsistent which the 
subsequent admission of such State into the Union; 
and as it cannot be supposed that the framers of 
the constitution desired to keep ariy such State 
eventually out, then we know, of a certainty; they 
never did make that particular collation of the con+ 
stitution upon which the gentléman’s objection is 
founded. And ifthey never brought the two pro- 
visions in comparison, we cafinol, from the one, 
draw any conclusion as to what they intended by 
the other. 

_ But, sir, I have another way of meeting this ob- 
jection. 

The requirement of nine years of citizenship of a 
senator is a species of naturalization law. All nat- 
uralization laws suppose a-foreign allegiance incom- 
patible with an allegiance here; and their object is 
to dissolve that allegiance, orrather to apply reason- 
able tests of the intention of the foreigner to aban- 
don it, before citizenship is conferred upon him here. 
And time is made one of those tests. When the 
_ foreigner seeks only the privileges of citizenship, five 
years are required; to be a representativein Congress, 
seven additional years; and as to the senatorial trust, 
Mr. Hamilton remarks, “it ought to be exercised 
by none who are not thoroughly weaned from the 
prepossessions and habits incident to foreign birth 
andeducation. The term of nine years appears to 
bea prudent mediocrity between a total exclusion 
of adopted -citizens whose merit and talents may 
claim a share in the public confidence, and an indis- 
criminate and hasty admission of them, which 
might create a channel for foreign influence on the 
national councils.” We sce, then, that a longer 
or shorter. period of probation is required, of oné 
born. abroad, according to. the importance of the 
privileges conferred upon him. But the. timere- 
quired is -not matter of substance, but-of evidence. 
Evidence of what? Of a settled purpose to give up: 
and abandon another country and sovereign.  But- 

uppose the foreign sovereignty, the very object of 
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the foreign allegiance, himself comes; bringing all 
his domain with him: what then?. There is no 
longer any foreign allegiance to be dissolved. That 
allegiance has itself been naturalized. Tt is no lon- 
ger your purpose to destroy it, but, on the contrary, 
your solemn duty to protect and defend it. And if 
ihe new citizen is not required to abandon his alle- 
giance, why apply to him any test of a purpose to 
doso. If you no longer propose the fact, what inter- 
est have you in the evidence? 
that nine years of citizenship in Texas will be eqùiv- 
alent to nine years 
States, and fully sati 
ment. : 


Mr. 


sfy the constitutional require- 


Chairman, I should take much pleasure in 
answering the various objections that have been 
urged. I have not been disposed to evade any. 
All must agree, I have met the:most formidable. 
But my hour is just expiring. 


REMARKS OF MR. HENLEY, 
-OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 19, 1845— 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Union, on his motion to reduce the appropriation 

for furnishing the President’s House from $20,000 

to $10,000. 
_ Mr. Crainman: Ihave made this motion, because 
T believe $10,000 is a sum large enough, if judicious- 
ly expended, with what furniture is already there, 
to furnis ihe President’s House in respectable 
style; and because Í believe the expenditures in eve- 
ry department of this goverrinient are extravagantly 
high; and because it is necessary tö commence the 
work of reformation somewhere; and because, if we 
put the straight jacket of economy on our new 


democratic President on his fitst entrance upon the | 


discharge of his duties, it will be commencing in 


the right quarter, and will be like sowing seed in 
icod ground, and will; L hope, yield its sixty or an 
Rundfed fold in due time. 

A day or two ago, Mr. 


Chairman, when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Dunéax}] submitted a mo- 
tion to amend the army appropriation bill by a re- 
duction of the pay of the officers of the army, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means ob- 
jected, and ‘said that was not the time nor 
he mode of securing retrenchment. He said 
further that, if that amendment was adopted, 
you might look out for breakers—as that would be 
the signal for a general reduction of all the emolu- 
ments of cfice. ‘That the pay of your navy 
officers, and of your ¢ivil‘ dad diplomatic corps 
would share the same fate; and that even your own 
pay would be reduced. That (Mr. H. said) was 
precisely what he wanted. And if, by this little in- 
terference in matters which the chairman seemed to 
think peculiarly his own, he should be provoked to 
miake a general onslaught upon all the salaries of all 
the office-holders in the government, he (Mr. H.) 
would esteem ít a tiiost fortunate circumstance; not 
tliat he did not consider the chairman a true friend 
td reformi, for he had given evidence of that in his 
report, and had actually made many retrenchmenta, 
but none of that thofough and radical character 
which he (Mr. H.y hoped to see adopted. Gentle- 
men tell us that this is a small matter; that the pres- 
jidential mansion is destitute of furniture, and that 
the people’s house should be liberally furnished. All 
this I grant. I would not be parsimonious on this 
or any othersubject. I believe the sum proposed is 
enough, and I will not go one cent beyond it, Ten 
thousand dollars will buy furniture enough for any 
man’s house, unless he be an aristocrat and a nabob; 
and we want no such man‘as that for President. 
This is too small a matter—it is not a proper sub- 
ject-—there are other objects of retrenchment to be 
‘attended to first—not now—wait awhile,—are re- 
marks we hear all around the House whenever a 
proposition is made for retrenchment. 

The gentlernan from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Ix- 
GERSOLL] thinks we should first reduce our own 
pay. He thinks we should take the beam out of 
our own eye, that we might the more plainly see 
the mote in our brother’s. Very well, sir; I am wil- 
ling to vote for that, too, as well as for any other re- 
trenchment that may be proposed, no matter when, 
how, or where itis made. I go the whole figure. 
No proposition for retrenchment can be made in 


good faith that T will not support. I doubt 
the sincerity of those who. are constantly 
professing friendship for reform, and. yet 


making objections to the time and manner of com- 
mencing the work. If you call in the morning on 


I submit, therefore, . 


of citizenship in the United’ 


- now looking to Congress for retrenchment. 


‘idleness and ease 
army what it is. 
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a debtor who does not intend to pay you, you will 
be informed by the servant that he is not up; ifat 
the middle of the day, he is out; in. the evening, he 
has company. «If you dun him mildly, you are in- 
different as to the time of payment; if you press him, 
you are impertinent, and he is offended. No time 
hor manner renders such a message agreeable. So 
with the hypocritical advocates for economy. This is 
not the right time nor the proper subject. All times 


| are right with me, and no subject can come amiss. 


I go for retrenchment now and at all times. Mr. 
Chairman, it is, 1 believe, considered playing the 
demagogue.to speak of the people here, or to allude 
to their wishes or feelings. 1 will, however, take 
the liberty to speak of them even at the “risk of 
being called a demagogue by such as have no re- 
spect for the people, accept so far as they can use 
them for their own purposes, or those who do 
dot consider them sufficiently intelligent to un- 
derstand the bearing of measures, or the designs 
of public men. The people—yes sir, the people—are 
When 
we are before them we talk loud and long about ex- 
travagance, and point out many abuses which we 

romise to reform, (and both parties are guilty,) 
Pat when the election is over, we too often hear no 
more about it. I know the people will remember 
and feel the force of this, if the politicians do not. 
They will remember. how often they have been ap- 
pealed to for their votes, to accomp ish certain pur- 
poses, and when their votes were obtained, they 
have heard no more of it. The people are almost 
ready to say now, that no confidence is to be placed 
in the professions of public men. They are pre- 
pared to denounce the whole brood of politicians as 
deceitful and unworthy. The respect of the masses 
for the integrity of public men has been greatly im- 
paired by the practice of making promises betore 
the election, but to be broken when it is over. 
It is. too true; and the country is so well 
aware of it, that but little regard is had to 
professions made in political contests. With one 
political party in this country, confidence is utterly 
destroyed. ‘With regard to the other, strong ‘and 


fond hopes are entertained that they will be found 


faithful to the wishes, and obedient.to the will, of the 


people, in adopting such measures of reform as the 
interest and welfare of the country demand. The 
attention of the country is now directed to this sub- 
ject, and the people demand retrenchment. ` Public 
opinion is satisfied that reformation is needed. This 
question is now much better understood than it has 
been at any former period in our history; and it is 
only necessary to understand the present system of 
compensation to condemn it, . It needs no argument 
to convince the people that an average annual ex- 
penditure of thirty-five millions of dollars is toc 
much. It needs no argument to prove that nine 
thousand dollar salaries and nine thousand dollar 
ontfits are too much for foreign ministers; nor 
does it require argument to prove that over 
$7,000 as a salary for the major-general of the army, 
who has little or nothing to do, is too much. ‘The 
people understand this; and they know that from 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars for the army and 
navy is too large an expenditure in time of profound 
peace; and they know, too, that these are only a few 
of the items of extravagance which might be enu- 
merated in the list of government expenditure; they 
know all this, and expect, in due time, a thorough 
reformation. 

If you would dismiss your whole army, and ex- 
pend half the money squandered on it in organizing 
and disciplining the militia, there are pride and patriot- 
ism enough in your citizen soldiery to give & much 
more reliable and efficient force for defence and secu- 
rity than the present army affords, which has degen- 
erated into a perfect'sink of iniquity, corruption, mn- 
dolence, and Joaferism. This is the ‘fault of the sys- 
tem and not of the men. Wealth and idleness produce 
vice and immorality. High salaries and consequent 
high and extravagant living for your officers, and 
for your soldiers, have made your 

The remedy is, employment, and 
a compensation only adequate to the service. Let 
it be at adopted. The same remarks would be 
‘equally applicable to the navy. Indeed, much of 
the idleness and extravagance-—not to say bad mor- 
als—of your seat of government, are attributable to 
ihe exorbitant salaries of public men. If you can- 
not get rid of this horde of office-holders now pen- 
sioned upon the country, you must reduce their sal- 
aries. “There is too, much difference between the 
salaries of public officers and the compensation for 
similar labor in other occupations. The office-hold- 
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er, by his compensation, is placed far above the 
private citizen. Why, sir, your best farmers, 
who lator from ‘sun to sun, aided by their 
sons, their. wives, and their daughters, with 
assiduous industry and rigid economy “cannot do 
more than obtain a respectable support. Our me- 
chanics, too, who labor with unremitting energy, 
and practice the most rigid system of expenditure, 
can realize but little beyond their immediate wants; 
whilst there are thousands in the employ of gov- 


ernment whose. salaries enable them to live ina: 


style of royal splendor, surrounded'by all the para- 
phernalia of luxury and , wealth. This is wrong. 
t is contrary to the spirit and genius of our govern- 

ment; and, if not altered, will change its whole form 
and character from that of a plain, simple republic 
to'a gilded. aristocracy, or at. least will tend very 
much to that result. í 

Retrenchment is the order of the day. ` Your 
State legislatures have been compelled to adopt it. 
The officers of all the States have been made 
to conform to it. Individuals are practising 
strict economy; it has reached every condition and 
circumstance in life except the offices of the gene- 
ral government; and public sentiment will not rest 
satisfied until a radical reform has visited every ram- 
ification of this government—from the highest to 
the lowest office in it. f 

One more remark, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. 
There is'no one more desirous than Lam of having 
the respect and friendship of those with whom I as- 
‘sociate. Nor is there any who would feel more 
sensibly than I, a merited reproach of my conduct; 
but when I have decided in- my own mind upon 
questions of public duty, I am wholly indifferent 
to censure in the discharge. of that duty;. and the 
appellation of demagogue, so unsparingly applied to 
all who do not come up to certain gentleman’s notions 
of liberality, has no terrors for me, nor will it cause 
me to swerve a single hair’s breadth from the line of 
duty which 1 have prescribed for myself upon 
questions of this character. ` 


SPEECH OF MR. COBB, 
i OF GEORGIA. Å 
Inthe House of Representatives, January 22, 1845.— 
-On the joint resolutions from the Committee on 
Foréign Affairs, for the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. COBB commenced by remarking that there 
had not occurred, for along period of time, in the 
history of this government, a subject so full of in- 
terest to every portion ef this Union as that now 
before the committee. However it might be in the 
districts from which other gentlemen came, (and into 
that he should not inquire further than was necessa- 
ry for the purpose of his argument,) in Georgia 
es was but one voice on the subject of annexa- 
tion. There might indeed be, here and there, a sol- 
itary instance of dissent; but the great body of the 
population, without pany distinction, and with a 
unanimity of feeling heretofore unparalleled in the 
history of that State, were in favor of annexing 
Texas to the Union. Were it necessary, he (Mr. 
C.) might go further, and he should be warranted in 
saying that a similar. feeling pervaded the entire 
people of ‘the United States. Assuming this, he 
proposed to consider the question in two of its as- 
pects only. The first question was, whether Con-. 
gress could be satisfied that that it was the will of 
the American people thatthe proposed union should 
be consummated, and consummated now? Second- 
ly, whether they possesed the constitutional power 
to carry out the clearly expressed opinion of the 
people? f . f 

And was it possible, on either of these pomts, 
there could be one dissenting voice on that floor? 
To those who denied either of these positions, he 
(Mr. C.) had nothing to say. The remarks he in- 
tended to make, he should address to such gentle- 
men as admitted both, There were such in that 
House, and the gentleman from New York, who 
had just taken his seat, was one of them. To him 
Mr. C. would adress an argument which, if he was 
a candid man, must go home to his judgment. He 
hadalso something to say to’ the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Briyxeruorr,] who had avowed his 
feeling to be in favor of annexation; but, at the same 
time, had exerted all his powers of argument to de- 
feat and destroy it. Mr. C. was happy to observe 
that his friend from New York, though absent from 
his seat, wasstill in the House;.and to him he 
would address an argument; to which he asked 

‘that deliberate attention which he thought it would 
deserve; and here he. approached what he was coz- 
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vinced formed the only difficulty in the whole affair; 


‘for he bélieved that, that removed, there would be as - 


great unanimity in this House in favor òf the mea- 
sure, as now prevailed throughout. the nation.” He 


alluded to the question of slavery, as connewing it- 


self with the question of annexation. .__ ; 
Thegentleman trom New York [ Mr. Rarusuy] had 
repeated the argument made by the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Brinkernorr;] he had told the. commit- 
tee that he and his northern friends had approached 


the South in a spirit of liberality and brotherhood, » 


and had tendered to them a compromise: on this del- 
icate subject; but that the fair and reasonable offer 
had been rejected with, disdain. To the genfleman 
from New York, Mr. C. replied that he had ne 
power to enforce this tender of a compromise; and 
to the gentleman: from Ohio, his answer was, that 
the project tendered was itself destitute of every 
feature or semblance of liberality? Taking it for 
granted that Texas was to be admitted, what was 
the compromise proposed tothe South? It was this: 
that the North would vote for the admission, pro- 
vided, that in a certain portion of the-new States; 
slavery should not exist. Now, Mr. C. asked for the 
power to enforce any such agreement. Had these 
gentlemen power to, prevent the people of a sov- 
ereign State from exercising rights garantied to them 
by the constitution, as rights reserved to the States 
respectively? Would the genileman from New 
York say to the inhabitants of Texas, after she had 
been admitted into the Union as a State, You are 
deprived by a compromise of rights guarantied to 
all our own citizens, and now fully enjoyed by them? 
If so, what became of the principles of the consti- 
tution, under which all the States, and all the cit- 
izens, were entitled to the enjoyment of equal rights? 
Supposing that the State of. New York should re- 
solve to-morrow to establish the institution of 
slavery throughout her bounds, did this govern- 
ment possess any right to control her? And should 
we admit new States, destitute of the rights enjoyed 
by any other State already in the Union? Congress 
had not the power; it was not in the constitution; it 
did not rightfully cxist. The country might ac- 
quiesce, as it had heretofore done, in many acts not 
warranted by the constitution; but that did not 
touch the question of power. And Mr. C. here 
once more denied any constitutional power to im- 
pose these restrictions. In saying this, he spoke the 
honest convictions of his own mind. Nor need 
he go to any distant period for authority to sup- 
port the position he had taken: thè history 
of this very Congress afforded a case directly in 
point—an authority the applicability of which Mr. 
C. desired to see successfully contradicted by those 
who had sanctioned it. It was one to which he was 
very sure the gentleman from New York must 
yield. A difficulty had occurred in one of the 
States as to its constitutional form of government. 
He alluded to the case of Rhode Island. The case 
had been brought before the House on memorial, 
and had, in consequence, been referred to a select 
committee, of which the gentleman from New 
Hampshire before him [Mr. Burke] was the chair- 
man. That committee had made a report to the 
House, which had been warmly sustained by the 
gentleman from New York; and however Mr. C. 
might differ from many of the positions there as- 
sumed, much credit was certainly due to the ability 
and research of its author. The gentleman from 
New York could not object to that report as valid 
authority. Mr. C. would read but one short ex- 
tract; nor was more necessary for his purpose, be- 
cause the whole tenor and object of the report went 
to this point: 

“Resolved, That the sovereign power of the State of 


Rhode Island is inherent in the people thereof; and that | 


they have at all times the unalienable and indefeasible right 
to alter, reform, or abolish their government, in such man- 
ner as they may think proper; and that any constitution or- 
Srame of government, republican in its form, adopted by them, 
ts entitled to the guaranty of the United States, until abro- 
gated by an act of said people, as solemn and authentic as 
that by which it was adopted. 


Now let gentlemen apply these principles to the 
case in hand. Suppose Texas to ‘present herself for 
admission. She brings in her hand the constitu- 
tion of government adopted ‘by her citizens. She 
submitted this to the inspection of Congress, and 
Congress, having examined it, declared it to be “a 
republican form of government.” There its power 
terminated. Mr. C. cared not whether such State 
constitution did or did not contain a clause estab- 
lishing or regulating slavery. So soon as the State 
was admitted, and became a constituent’ member of 
the confederacy, she stood on the same platform with 


_ States admitted into the 
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New York, with Georgia, and all the rest of the 
States. How was Congress to prevent the exercise 
of her sovereign power in altering her constitution 
at pleasure, provided only that it continued to be 
“a republican form of government” “Would gentle- : 


-men reply that slavery was incompatible with’ the 


epublican form of government’. Then they must be. 

repared to cast Georgia out of the Union, and, with 

er, all the other slave States: . Mr. ©. called. upon 

the friends of the Rhode Island report to stand by 
their own avowed principles, and ‘to allow all new 
Gack to `act as the other 

States acted, on their own sense and conviction of 
justice and propriety. Why must we set ourselves up 
to be the conscience keepers of the people of Texas? 
Let some reason. be given. New York adopted just 
such a government as she“pleased; so did Rhode 
Island; so did every other State. Why must Texas, 
after having thrown aside her’ existing government 
for the sake of joining our Union, be deprived of 
enjoying the same right as all the rest of us enjoyed? 
Gentlemen might lay on as many restrictions as 


„they pleased; their restrictions were all null and 


void, and could have'no binding effect at all, except 
by the voluntary acquiescence of the Texian people, 
Just so long their people would be bound by them, 
and no longer. Be would put to the gentleman 
from New York this question? Supposing Texas to 
be admitted, and her people should immediately after 
choose to mect in convention and alter their consti- 
tution, and, among other amendments, should resolve 
to establish slavery, our congressional restrictions 
notwithstanding: where would be the gentleman’s 
remedy? Provided Texas retained -a republican 
government, there was none, and could be.none. 
Would the gentleman expel her? Mr. C. denied 
his power. : $ : 

But now he would examine the other proposition, 
and inquire into the liberality of the compromise as 
now embodied in the bill of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr Rosinson,] a very slight examina- 
tion would prove that the compromise tendered was 
grossly illiberal. f 

But before we went into that question he would 
submit one remark in reference to the compromises 
of the constitution. Gentlemen who had opposed 
the measure-of annexation, all declared loudly that 
they were ready to stand by the compromises of the 
constitution as they now ‘existed, but that they 
would not go an inch further. 


Mr. C. observed that he could. casily understand 
this position when it was taken by gentlemen who 
wouli oppose the admission of Texas under any 
and`all circumstances; but he could not understand 
what they meant by saying they were not willing to 
go one inch beyond the existing state of things, be- 
cause that was all the constitution intended, when, 
at the same time, they themselves, by the compro- 
mise they tendered, proposed to extend slavery: be- 
yond its present limits into a certain portion of 
Texas. Their whole ground was gone the moment 
they agreed to go one foot beyond the: present limit 
of slaveholding territory. From that moment, it 
ceased to be a question of principle, and became a 
mere question of expediency. 


But why would not gentlemen extend the com- 
promises of the constitution? They spoke as if this 
subject of slavery was the only one respecting which 
the constitution contained any compromise; whereas 
the truth was, that the entire constitution and our 
whole system of government was nothing more nor 
less than a system of compromises. Why, then, 
was one particular instance of compromise .to be 
enforced and insisted on in -contradistinction to all 
the rest. He had said that the offer of gentlemen 
was illiberal. If there was any compromise in the 
constitution touching this question of slavery and 
the relative influence of the slave States in this con- 
federacy, it would guaranty to those States the 
same relative importance as they possessed at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution. Was not 
this true? Could any candid man deny-it? The 
North had a certain portion of influence in the gov- 
ernment which the slave Stat:s could not hope for. 
What was the relative proportion between the North 
and the South in respect to influence and’ power? 
The preponderance was with the North, and must 
always remain so.” They hada power in the gov- 
ernment which, from their relative proportion of the 
national territory, ever must be greater than that of 
the South. Under these circumstances, the South 
asked for the admission of Texas; but the Northre- 
plied, that in order to. preserve the existing equilib- 
rium, Texas must be divided—one-half .must -be 
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given. tó he North and the remaining half to the 
South. . f s 

Now Mr. C. would inquire what was the present 
extent of unoccupied territory within the United 
States? . What was the extent of the public domain? 
Would gentlemen say that that proportion was ac- 
cording to a just equilibrium? The North had pub- 
lic lands to the amount of a hundred millions ofacres, 
and in the slaveholding States the. amount was 
about’ the same; besides which, there was. anon- 
slaveholding territory of about a thousand millions 
of acres. Look, then, atthe relative proportion be- 
tween North and South; the slaveholding States, 
including Florida, would have about a hundred and 
fifty millions of acres, while the non-slaveholding 
States had eleven hundred millions of acres. Mr. 
C. asked that House, he askéd the country, to view 
this picture. The people of the North, with their 
eleven hundred millions of acres, had: an almost 
boundless space into which their population was 
constantly emigrating; and where their characteristic 
energy and enterprise had unrestricted play, so 
that they could build up State after State to almost 
any extent they pleased. Compare this with the 
meagre and narrow portion enjoyed by their slave- 
holding brethren: it was :less than one to ten; and 
yet northern gentlemen had the face to say that 
their offer was not only fair and just, but extremely 
liberal, when they asked that Texas should be 
equally divided, and slavery forever excluded from 
one half her limits. Supposing the public lands of 
‘Texas should all be added to the slaveholding States, 
they would make up but three hundred millions 
against the eleven hundred millions in the non-slave- 
holding States. Suppose Texas should be in Union, 
and the gentleman from Ohio should say to her peo- 
ple, “we of the northern States hold eleven hundred 
millions of acres of unsettled territory; our brethren 
of the slaveholding States hold less than one-third 
of that amount; therefore justice requires that your 
land should be equally. divided between us: what 
would be the response of every honest heart, even 
among the people of the North themselves? Would 
they not admit that the equilibrium would not be 
destroyed by giving upto the South the whole of 
the Texian territory? Mr. C. insisted that the offer, 
instead of being just or liberal or generous, was 
not even specious. 

Mr. C. went on to say that the view he had now 
taken on the question of the comparative territory 
held by slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
and of the compromises of the constitution on that 
subject, would, he trusted, constitute a sufficient an- 
swer to the argument which had been addressed to 
the jealousy of the North, with the design of depri- 
ving the slaveholding States of their just share of 
power in the government. Mr. C. could not believe 
that.any individual, taking the map of the United 
States m his hand, and taking it for granted that 
Texas was to be admitted, with the same constiti- 
tional powers as were enjoyed by every other State, 
could bring himself to the conclusion that the South 
ever could be more than merely a check upon the 
action ofthe North. It was obvious to every can- 
did man that she never could obtain the majority 
here, but was now, and ever must continue to be, the 
weaker power. Mr. C. did not pretend to deny that 
if it were in his power he would put the South in a 
majority on this floor; and surely he must be a trai- 
tor to the land where he was born, did he refuse to 
do so; but he believed most sincerely that such a re- 
sult never could be reached. No; the South must 
ever continue in a minority in both Houses of Con- 
gress. All she could hope was to be a check on the 
power of those who seemed but too much disposed 
to trample on her rights; and this much surely she 
was justly entitled to. This much the spirit of illib- 
erality itself could not refuse to yield. 

But Mr, C. had been Ied into these remarks some- 
what prematurely, from the positions taken by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Rarugon,] just 
before he resumed his seat. 

_ Mr. C. had advanced two propositions: first, that 
it was the will of the people of the United States 
that the annexation of Texas to this Union should 
take place. On this point he should make no argu- 
ment. The oft-repeated declaration of the expression 
of public sentiment to that effect in the late election, 
was a. sufficient. answer to all who denied it. His 
friend from Pennsylvania before him [Mr. J. R, Iy- 
GERSOLL] had observed that what the friends of an- 
nexation claimed as the deliberate expression of pub- 
lic opinion, was nothing more than a town-meeting 


hurrah. Mr. C. was well assured that this assertion. 


could not, and did not, receive the cool and deliberate 
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approbation of his friend, though it had escaped him 
in the heat of debate. Was ita town-meeting hurrah 
that induced the American government, under the 
successive administrations of 1825, 1827, and 1832, 
to treat for this very measure? Was it town-meeting 


_hurrahs which had kept the desire alive, not merely 


in this government, but in the breasts of the whole 
American people? And was it a town-meeting hur- 
rah which had given to the measure the deep, intense, 
and abiding interest which prevailed in every section 
of the country? It had been revived by an adminis- 
tration opposed by both the great ees parties of 
the Union. : That administration had entered into a 
negotiation, and actually consummated a treaty to 
effect the object. Now it was obvious that as the 
author of the treaty could found his expectations of 
its favorable support in no partiality for him, but 
simply on the intrinsic merits of the measure itself, 
this was, of itself, enough to show that the execu- 
tive believed himself to be supported by the public 
will, the appeal. had since been made to the people, 
and the people had warranted that conelusion. 

The second proposition was, that Congress pos- 
sessed the constitutional power to perfect the annex- 
ation. This point had been already so fully elabo- 
rated, that Mr. C. could add nothing to the force of 
the argument. Supposing that the people of the 
United States were satisfied beyond a doubt that the 
national interest—nay, that the very existence of the 
government itself, depended on the acquisition of 
Texas : would any gentleman, in such a case, deny 
that Texas could be acquired? He presumed not. But 
if Texas should refuse to come in, what then? To what 
must we resort? Our resort, in that case, must be to 
the war power of the constitution. If the national ex- 
igency was so great that we could not preserve our- 
selves from invasion or destruction without posses- 
sion of this territory, we must even go to war for it, 
and take it by force. But if we had a right to take 
it even by the strong hand of armed power, had we 
not a right to acquire it peaceably by treaty? By 
conquest, the national sovereignty of Texas would 
be, ipso facto, merged and at an end, and there would 
be no power with whom to treat, and therefore there 
could be no treaty. Butif Texas, without war, and 
with a view to the mutual interest of both parties, 
should voluntarily yield up her sovereignty, was 
this nation to turn her back upon the proposal, and 
say they had no power to accept it. If the power 
existed in one case, it existed in the other. 

As to the question whether the period had now 
actually arrived when the existenceand perpetuity of 
our national government required the annexation of 
Texas, it was a different affair. All Mr. C. now 
contended for was the existence of the power, and 
that he thought none could deny. -AH would ad- 
mit that if Texas could declare war with us, we 
should have a right to resist, and to carry that re- 
sistance into actual conquest. Certainly we had as 
clear a right to do this as we had to repel invasion, 
and. it would be a strange anomaly indeed, if, while 
it was admitted that we could thus acquire posses- 
sion of Texas, it should be insisted that the annexa- 
tion must be rejected because Texas refused to op- 
pose us. The constitutional question had been ar- 


gued chiefly in reference to the acquistion of Texas ; 


asa foreign territory. The argument was stronger 
for the admission of heras aState. That Congress 
might admit new States into the Union was not, and 
could not be denied. If there was any restriction 
on that power, the restriction must be sought and 
forward in the constitution itself, for we could not 
go beyond the limits of that instrument. Ifwe went 
back to the history of the origin of our government, 
it would be found that the old confederation which 
preceded it had among its articles an express pro- 
vision for the admission of foreign territory; and the 
history .of our country proved that ‘the. States 
who had since beem admitted into the Union 
were formed out of what was then foreign territory, 
not included within the limits of the United States, 
If, then, the doctrine of restriction, for which gen- 
tlemen on the other side contended, was sound and 
well founded, the States formed out of the Territory 
of Louisiana did not belong here. They were not 
rightfully in the Union, and it would be perfectiy in 
order to introduce a joint resolution expelling them 
from the confederacy. The debates of the convén- 
tion proved that that body, though asked to limit 
this power of admission to States lawfully arising 
within the territory of the United States, had re- 
fused to do so. And why? Because those pure 
and noble hearted patriots were desirous. that the 
principles of our freedom.should extend far and 
wide, and they inserted in their immortal work a 
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power so unlimited that it might grasp the territory 
ofthe globe. Honest and patrione themselves, they 
had entire confidence in the honesty of their-suc- 
cessors who were to exercise this power, for it was 


a characteristic of all pure hearts that they were ever 


ready to confide. to othérs any trust that would be 
safe in their own keeping. R ; 
There-had been only one constitutional objection to 
the admission of Texas as a new State, which Mr. C. 
deemed it necessary to notice. Ithad been suggested 
that the qualification laid down in the constitution for 
members of Congress required a previous residence 
and citizenship of seven and nine years within the 
United States. To this objection Mr. C. had several 
replies, either of which was sufficient to satisfy his 
mind on that point. He would premise this remark, 
that no one, coming to the examination of the con- 
stitution with a mind free from prejudice, would 
deny that the obvious object of this provision was 
to guard the halls of the national legislature from 
the intrusive footsteps of foreigners—to admit no 
one to participate in our legislation till they had 
been long enough with us to give evidence, of their 


“patriotism, and their intention to remain with, and 


constitute a portion of, the American people. This 
idea was borne out by the action of the framers of 
the constitution. The instrument was adopted in 
1787, and States. were to come inas soon as they 
ratified it. When did it go into effect? As soon as 
it was ratified by the requisite number of States. 
No sooner was this done, than the first Congress 
assembled, and the new government went into ope- 
ration. Atthat time, neither North Carolina nor 
Rhode Island had yet adopted the constitution; and 
they were not represented in the first session of the 
first Congress. Now, Mr. C. would ask, was 
North Carolina a portion of the United States till 
she did adopt i? Might Congress lawfully exercise 
any power over her, in any form, by taxation or 
otherwise? Was she not, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a free and sovereign power, without the Uni- 
ted States, and beyond the jurisdiction of the nation- 
al government? If that government declared war, 
could it require troops to be furnished by North Car- 
olina? Could it enforce the revenue laws in North 
Carolina? Surely not. To these questions, there 
could be but one answer: North Carolina was not 
then a portion of the Union. At the second session, 
however, of that same first Congress, she did adopt 
the constitution, and came into the Union; and now 
he would ask, how long had her’ representatives 
been citizens of the United States? He repeated 
the question, how long had they resided within the 
United States? They had resided in North Caroli- 
na, but North Carolina was out of the Union. She 
was a- foreign power—-as independent of this gov- 
ernment as Texas now was. She came into the 
Union, and was represented’ here by her own citi- 
zens, who had not strictly been citizens.of the Uni- 
ted States for the requisite period of time, according 
to the doctrine we are now combating. Mr. C, did 
not pretend that the parallel be had drawn was'ex- 
act and perfect, but it was sufficiently so for an in- 
ferential argument. And now to apply it to the 
case in hand. Texas had been a part of our own 
territory; as a portion of Louisiana she was within 
the territory of the United States; and by the de- 
cision of the supréme court, a citizen of one of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States is a citizen of the United 
States in the sense of the constitution. From 1803 to 
1819 Texas had constituted a portion of our territory; 
and our citizens who emigrated there from different 
sections of the Union felt. assured, in their own 
minds, that they were still reposing in safety under 
the stars and stripes of the American flag. They 
thought not that they were committing an act of 
voluntary expatriation; though, by the treaty of 1819, 
that was the result of their conduct... But now, sir, 
our dismembered territory is to be restored. The 
banner of American freedom is again to float proud- 
ly over the heads of our friends and brethren who, 
have so long felt the want of its protecting influence. 


- Texas is about to be received into the bosom of the 


Union; all hearts are open to extend a cheerful greet- 
ing to the returning wanderer. And now, sir, when 
she is thus’ received, and welcomed back into the 
family of States, the question presents itself, how 
stand het citizens affected towards the general gov- 


‘ernment? What rights do they possess? The re- 


sponse is, the same as did the citizens of North 
Carolina and Rhode Island upon their return to the 
Union -after their temporary withdrawal. Any 
other course of reasoning would require the citizens 
of Texas to pass through the regular ordeal of our 
naturalization laws. But no one pretends that it 
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“would be necessary for the citizens of Texas to be 
naturalized as foreigners, to entitle them to the 


ordinary rights of ‘citizens, in the event of the union 


which ‘we ate contemplating: and why? Because, 
when Texas comes into the Union as one of the 


States of the Union, altough she reserves so much of . 


_her sovereignty as is possessed by the other States, 
"yet her'national sovereignty—her sovereignty as an 
independent nation—would, of necessity, be merged 

` in that of the United States, and, ipso jacto, her citi- 
zens become citizens of the United States, with all 
the rights and privileges which would have apper- 
tained to them had Texas been one of the original 
States of the Union. But if there-was any strength 
or force in the objection here raised, it would be a 
sufficient reply to it to say that it is made prema- 
turely.. It cannot constitute an objection to annexa- 
tion, however much it mght tend to embarrass our 
action hereafter, when her representatives presented 
themselves at our bar for qualification as members 
of Congress. 

Mr. C. observed that his hour was rapidly ex- 
piring, and was thereby warned to pass on to the 
considerations of other views, to which he desired to 
call the attention of the committee. When the sub- 
ject of annexation was first presented under the pres- 
ent administration to the consideration of the coun- 
try, it will be recollected by every one that the most 
formidable objections to its immediate consumma- 
tion consisted in the following difficulties; First, 
that the people had not been duly consulted, and 
their wishes made known on the subject; secondly, 
that it would be a violation of our national faith to- 
wards Mexico, to consummate the act without her 
assent; and thirdly and lastly, an unwillingness to 
assume the debts of Texas. It is true, that. other 
reasons were casually urged by the opponents of the 
measure, but were considered as secondary in im- 
portance to those just mentioned. However well 
‘founded these objections may have been at the time 
alluded to, Mr. È. did not propose now to examine. 
It would suffice to examine the potency of the influ- 
ence they should exert upon our present conduct. Of 
the first and'the most important—that which has ref- 
erence to the will of the pecple—it is unnecessary to 
add any thing to the remarks already made. Very 
few, he apprehended, would be found so reckless in 
their assertions as to question the oft-repeated fact, 
that the people have willed, in the most solemn form, 
that Texas shall be “one of us,” clearly, distinctly, 
unequivocally submitted to their decision as one, and 
and perhaps the most prominent, of the great issues 
in .the late presidential canvass. They have ren- 
deted their verdict, and it only remains for their 
representatives and agents to enter up judg- 
ment in due form of law. Will they hesitate to do 
i? The second original objection to annexation 
does not require as much consideration as we have 
bestowed upon the first. Who now considers 
it necessary and proper to consult the Mexican 
usurper and his bloodthirsty minions, preparatory 
to our negotiation with the free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent republic of Texas? It has been, sir, a source 
of sincere pleasure to the friends of Texas, to observe 
that scarcely a voice has been heard from any quar- 
ter of the House, in behalf of Mexican rights. Mr. 
C. did not recollect to have heard any one allude 
to it. There might have been an occasional mur- 
mur, but certainly it had not become loud enough to 
attract any attention. 

No, sit; the independence of Texas, so long ac- 
knowledged by our own and the principal govern- 
ments of the Old World, now finds a response in 
every heart that loves liberty; and thus falls to the 

round another of the prominent barriers originally 
interposed to obstruct the consummation of this de- 
sirable object. Whether or not the reasons urged 
‘fora change of position by those persons, who, 
twelve months since, were unwilling to proceed a 
step without the assent of Mexico, but were now 
indifferent and regardless of her wishes, were satis- 
factory, was not for him to determine. That. was 
a matter for their own judgments and consciences. 
It was sufficient for him to know that the obstruc- 
tions in our ‘path had been removed by the very 
hands which originally placed them there. In ref- 
erence to. the third and last of this class of objec- 
tions, there was still less necessity for argument. 
Mr. C. alluded to the payment of the 'Texian debt. 
Every plan which had been. submitted to Congress 
expressly avoided the assumption of these liabilities 
of the Texian government; and it wus very appa- 
‘rent, from the general tenor of the debate, that no 
scheme would receive the sanction of Congress 
Which shoald contemplate ther payment by our gov- 
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ernment; though Mr. ©. confessed, fot himself, 
he would be prepared to support a meastire which’ 
included a provision for the paythent of teri millions 
of debt—that being thé amount at-which it was es. 
timated by those who were best informed on the 
subject—if he was satisfied that such a provision 
was necessary to setufe the object, of annexation. 
Mr. ©. woun propose this question to those rep- 
resentatives whose ‘constituents were determined 
that Texas should conie into the Union. [A voice: 
Constitutionally or not] No, sir; but.according to 
the letter and spirit: of the constitution, as- under- 
stood and expounded by oùr fathers. When you 
return home and tell. yoür people that you have re- 
jected Texas, because, if you had admitted her into 
the Union you would have to assume a debt of ten 
millions, think you that the people would be satis- 
fied with your reply? Never, sir, never. .Might 
they not, with great force and propriety, say to you, 
“Do you not annually appropriate this amount, and 
more, for the support ofour army and navy? and why? 
For the protection of our people; for the mainte- 
nance of our free institutions; for the safety of the 
commerve of the North, and the security of the nd-e 
tional interests generaily;.and yet, when an opportu- 
nity was presented for attaining an object so desi- 
rable as the acquisition of Texas, which would op- 
erate most beneficially upon all these great objects, 
for'all time to come, you have rejected it for the 
pitiful consideration of the payment of ten millions 
of dollars, Unworthy servants, depart from me, Ï 
know ye not.” Such would be the response of an in-, 
dignant people, whose wishes had been disregarded, 
and whose interest had been tranipled upon. Gen- 
tlemen have endeavored to assimilate the paymetit 
of this ten millions to the assuniption of State 
debts, expecting thereby to; embarrass the course of 
those who are opposed to this measure of assump- 
tion. There is no similarity whatever in the two 
proceedings. ‘They stand upon entirely different 
grounds. The one is a voluntary, unauthorized as- 
sumption of debts, for the payment of which our 
government is not responsible, and without. any 
corresponding consideration, and which would op- 
erate unequally und unjustly upon the people of the 
different States; whilst the other would be the con- 
sideration money paid for the consummation of a 
desirable contract. But his time would not permit 
a further examination of this branch of the subject, 
and he would pass it by. Mr. C. did not anticipate 
the success of a measure contemplating a payment 
of this Texian debt, as he had. before observed, but 
he presented this view for the consideration of the 
country, in the event it should finally become neces- . 
sary to adopt this course to avoid the ultimate de- 
feat of the annexation of Texas. Mr. C. had al- 
luded to these: objections, which were originally 
urged against this great. national measure, but now 
abandoned to a very great extent, for the purpose of 
exposing to the country the weakness of the 
cause of our opponents. Unable to maintain 
their original position, they are driven from 
pillar to post, seeking some stronger position 
to occupy, each giving. way in its'turn as the 
battery of truth and argument is to be brought to 
bear upon it; and their numbers, too, are rapidly re- 
ducing, whilst ours are swelling in a corresponding 
proportion; presenting to the friends of Texas the 
ultimate prospect of a unanimity of feeling and ac- 
tion never before attained under similar circumstan- 
ces. It is, sir, to us, a source of sincere self-congrat- 
ulation; and we must be pardoned for the indul- 
gence of so natural a feeling. : 

And now, sir, will the friends of annexation suffer 
themselves to be divided upon the various plans 
which have been submitted, all agreeing in principle, 
but differing in detail? He trusted not. The one 
great paramount object must not he sacrificed to 
minor considerations. We have before us a work to 
done; let us do it-in good faith; and having perform- 
ed our duty like faithful servants, we shall be pre- 
pared to return into the bosom of our Constituents 
with a conscious certainty of receiving their approv- 
ing smiles and blessings. a 


SPEECH OF MR. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS. 

In the House of Representatives, January. 30, 1845— 
On the bill te organize a territorial government 
in Oregon. an 
Mr. McCLERNAND said: A 
His apology for presuming on the attention of 

the committee, in. expressing-his views on the snb- 


ject under consideration, was the interest he feltin 
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it, both as a citizeti and a representative in Congress. 
He could iot expëct;afier theleatned and elaborate 
discussion. the ‘subject had undergone; to add ariys 
thing very ‘new or striking, in illustration of its 
merits; yet-he hoped to contribute something which 
would terid io place it in a clear and satisfactory 
light before the public; and ds far äs he succeéded in 
this purpose; he hoped to be indulged with a patient 
shearing by the committee. . : È f 
The question (said Mr: McC.) has, for .a lofig 
time, engaged'the attention of Congress and the 
country, and, notwithstanding the deep interest felt 
in its issue, nothing decisive has been. yet done it 
relation to it. ‘The policy of negotiation has beén 
tried, but has proved wholly ineffectual to bring it. 


‘toa close. That policy’ has livedlits day; and has 


died in general disrepute. Legislative action is now 
required by the people. Such is the expression of 
primary assemblies, of the legislatures of the States, 
and the public press; in fact it is the sentiment of 
the nation, and should be responded to. by corres- 
ponding action. : f E 

„tis did that the question involves the issues of 
peace and--war, and that therefore it should be caus 
tiously approached, if dicted upon at all at present, 
This has been the syren song of the opponents of 
the measure from the first; and if permitted to influ- 
ence our action longer, it may never be acted on, be- 
cause the same cry may ever be raised to- prevent 
action. I confess sir, that the measure may, and 
probably will, lead-to war; but I do not argue from 
that consideration, that it is proper. we should abandon 
our rights to Oregon. By the sanie protess of reas 
soning, we might be iiducéd to dbandon every right, 
which belongs to the cotmtry,: lest, ag a subject of 
cdiltroversy with a forkigii power, the maintenance 
of it might lead to war. The partof duty and sélf 
preservation is, to surrender nothing of our rights, 
but to maintain them by all the means in our power, 
whether peaceful or warlike; our honor as a ‘people 
demands this, and the opinion of the world will jus- 
ufy usin it. The bill should not only be passed, 
but, to guard against the consequences apprehended, 
it Should be followed by another, designed to put 
the country in an efficient state of defense by land 
and sea, Aprudent forecast dictates this policy; 
and I hope to see it carried into effect. f 

The question is also one of boundary, jurisdic- 
tion, and protection to the’ citizens of the United 
States, and, in this aspect, addresses itself to the 
interest and patriotism of the country. In this view 
every section of the Union is alike interested in its 
settlement on satisfactory principles, and all, there- 
fore, should unite their councils in harmony and 
good will, for the purpose of. perfecting and passing 
the bill, and, if needs be, should combine their energies 
to give it practical effect.. As anational question, it 
should call forth national sympathies and support. 
But to the people of the western States it is a ques- 
tion of peculiar and vital concern, arid, as such, ex- 
cites the deepest feelings of interest and anxiety in 
their bosoms. ‘To them it is a question of border 
safety, of territorial limits, and of relative political 
political influence, wealth, and power. As the ac- 
quisition of Texas was deemed necessary to the 
safety and prosperity of the South, so Oregon is 
equally essential to the safety and prosperity of the 
West. 

Looking with confidence to the period when the 
standard of American representative democracy 
shall be planted on the St. Lawrence; the Del Norte, 
and the Pacific coast, and these expanded boundaries 
shall be made the home of liberty, and the habita- 
tions of multiplied millions of freemen, the people of 
the western States are utterly opposed to any polic 
which will mar the consummation of the mazit 
cent scheme. - ' 

They are opposed to any'cession of territory as 
the price of peace; their motto is, “millions for de- 
fence, nothing for tribute;” and I avail myself of 
this occasion to warn gentlemen in high places to be- 
ware how they proceed in this matter. . There are 
some political offences which the people never for- 
give, and this would be one of them. The man or 
number of men who shall lend themselves to the dis- 
membernient of Oregon, will draw on their heads 
the hisses and. anathemas of millions-of indigrant 
freemen—they will be lost in the cauldron of popu- 
lar wrath, i ae k 

Whatare the duties of government. in regard to 
questions of boundary and jurisdiction? It is declar- 
ed that the design of civil’ government is to- protect 
those subject to its authority; that the obligations of 
protection on. the part.of thé government ‘and_obe- 
dience on.the part -of the people-one to--another, are 
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reciprocal, and farm the campact ofall rightful civil 
institutions. -If this position be trae—and it will not 
be denied-—what is the effect of the. principle assert- 
ed? It is, that itis not only the high prerogative, 
but algo the solemn and imperative duty of govern- 
ment to-prescribe the boundaries of its territories 
and jurisdiction; for without such an act, it must 
fail in the fulfilment of the very object, of its creation. 
‘Without it, the guaranties of ‘life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, must be lost to the citizen. Whenever by ac- 
cident, or in the pursuit of lawful enterprise, he shall 
tread on doubtful . soil, he becomes liable to the re- 
quisitions of any government that may claim or 
usurp jurisdiction over his person or property. He 


exposes himself to the penalties of a trespasser, and . 


even his arms may be turned in deadly strife against 
the country of his kindred, and to which he sup- 
posed he owed his allegiance. And this has been, 
m several respects, the unhappy experience of 
many American citizens who ventured forth to the 
distant regions of the Pacific relying on their govern- 
ment for protection. They have been held amena- 
ble to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of Great 
Britain; they have been ke: t in duress by military 
force; they have been arrested and sent to Canada, 
and there confined in prison, to await the action of 
British courts of justice; and, in one instance at 
least, if no more, an American citizen, entitled to 
his country’s protection, was driven forth an exile 
iuto the wilderness by foreign power, there to re- 
mainin horrible solitude for years, dependent alone 
on the ‘flesh and skins of wild beasts for food and 
raiment. Ought this state of things to be permitted? 
Ought it to be continued? Ought it to be endured? 
Do not the solemn and binding obligations of the? 
government require that it should be terminated? 
Such is the dictate of humanity, independent of those 
of duty and of good faith. 1f war shall come out of 
it, let it come; our example will be in the conduct 
of Rome, when Hannibal was encamped betore her 
walls: we will take counsel from our courage, and 
trust to the sword for our defence. 

The first objection met in this debate relates to 
the convention. of 1827, in relation to the Territory 
of Oregon, and denies the authority of Congress to 
pass the bill consistently with the terms of that con- 
vention. I propose to test the soundness of this ob- 
jection by au examination of the terms of the con- 
vention. . 

“By the 3d article of the convention of 1818, itis agreed 
that any country that muy be claimed by either party, on 
the northwest ‘coast of America, westward of the Stony 
mountains shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation ofall the rivers within the same, he free 
and open for the term often years, from the date of the sig- 
nature ofthe present convention, to the vessels, citizens 
andsubjects of the two powers,” &e. 

By the convention of the 6th of August, 1827, the 
provisions of the foregoing article are indefinitely 
extended with this reservation, that neither the con- 
vention of 1818, nor of 1827, “shall be construed to 
impair, or in any manner affect, the claims which 
either of the contracting parties may have to any 
part of the country west of the Stony or Rocky 
mountains.” - 

The existing convention, therefore, confers no 
right of empire or jurisdiction on either power to 
Oregon. It affirms merely the freedom of the coun- 
try to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 
powers, and leaves the question of title and jurisdic- 
tion open as before. Commerce and navigation, as 
contradistinguished from sovereignty, were the sub- 
jects. of negotiation; and they only were settled. 

hether, therefore, we have a legal competence to 
establish military and civil jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory, depends upon an antecedent question, wheth-. 
er we possess the right of domain and sovereignty. 
Reserving this question for future consideration, it 
will be enough, for the present, to affirm that we 
were the party in possession up to the period of the 
last war; and that that fact was acknowledged by 
the British government in the subsequent corres- 
pondence between the two governments relative to 
the restoration of Astoria. Astoria had been settled 
by the citizens of the United States, and had become 
a point of considerable commercial importance pre- 
vious to the war, but was taken by the British in 
1813, and was retained in their possession until 
1818, when it was restored to the United-States in 
pursuance of the stipulanon of the treaty. of Ghent, 
that “all territory, places, and possessions. whatever, 
taken by either party from the other during the 
war,” with certain exceptions, should “be restored 
without delay.” AE 


Lord Castlereagh, in the course of the negotiation . 


of the treaty of 1818, in regard to commerce and 
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boundary, “admitted in the most ample extent our 
right to be reinstated, and to be the partyin possession 
while treating of the title to Oregon.” It also appears, 
from the correspondence between, Captain Hickey 
and James Keith, agents on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, and Mr. Prevost, agent for the United States, in 
relation to the restoration of Astoria, that it was un- 
derstood by them that such restoration would amount 


to. a dereliction of the right of Great Britain to main-’: 


tain a settlement there, and limit her to the permitted 
privilege of commerce and navigation alone in the 


, territory. Hence Mr. Keith, also an agent of the 


Northwest Fur ‘company, solicited information from 
our agent, Mr. Prevost, whether it was the design of 
this government to eject the British settlers; and if 
so, whether compensation would be allowed for 
their improvements. 

To say that the territory was restored under the 
convention, is no answer to this argument; because if 
the settlement at Astoria. and others made on the 


head waters of Lewis river in 1808, by the Missou- . 


ri Fur company, and the erection of Fort Clatsop by 
Lewis and Clark in 1805 and 1806, had been wrong- 


“ful, it is not to be supposed that Great Britain 


would have consented ta the restoration of the 
territory. Such consent would not have been con- 
sistent with the habitual tenacity with which she 
insists on her rights. The restoration of the coun- 
try, therefore, taken in connection with the fact 
that we had been in peaceable possession of it for 
some years before, shows that Great Britain con- 
sidered she had no right to its sovereignty, and that 
our possession was lawful. And ifso, what is the 
inference to be drawn? Certainly that we have a 
perfect right to extend our jurisdiction over the 
country, provided, in so doing, we do not interfere 
with the qualified privileges of commerce and nav- 
igation reserved to her by the convention. 

Assuming this position to be established, I pro- 
ceed now to inquire into the question of title, and 
the expediency of the . measure as one of general 
policy. ‘This isa more elevated and comprehen- 
sive inquiry than the former, and opens a broad 
and comprehensive range of debate, It opens to 
view the policy of extending our jurisdiction over 
new territories, and our comnierce and intercourse 
to distant regions of the globe. It also involves the 
reasons by which we are to be judged by the world 
in asserting our dominion over a territory the title 
to which is disputed. It will be my purpose, there- 
fore, first, to show that we have a valid title to the 
whole of Oregon; and second, its importance ant 
value to the United States. 

According to the laws of nations, there are three 
modes in which a nation may acquire the sove- 
reignty of territory: Ist, by discovery; 2d, by 
cession; 3d, by conquest. Discovery, followed by 
timely possession, Vattel says, comprehends two 
things: 

“Ist. The domain, in virtue of which~the nation alone 
may nse this country for the supply of its necessities, and 
may 
advantages, as it thinks proper. 2d. The empire, or right 
of sovereign command, by which the nation ordains and 
h egulates at its pleasure everything that passes in the coun- 
TY 

These principles constitute the test of the present 
question of title, and by them it must be determined. 
From the history of this continent, we learn that 
the western coast of North America, from north to 
south, is claimed by--Russia, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Mexico. 
1824, between the United States and Russia, the 
parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north latitude is 


established as the-boundary between the two coun- 
In 1683, a Frenchman (De ~ 


tries in that quarter. 
La Salle) navigated the Mississippi. from Canada 
to its mouth, whereby France claimed the sovercign- 
ty of all the country watered by that river and its 
tributaries from the Gulf of Mexico to the 49th de-. 
gree of north latitude, west of said river, and, upon 
the principle of contiguity and continuity of territo- 
ry, all the country westward to the Pacific ocean, 
not pre-oceupied by other nations; which claim, 
at least to the country west of the Mississippi, from 
its mouth to the 49th degree of north latitude, was 
acknowledged by Great Britain in the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, and of Versailles in 1763, and was 
afterwards transferred to the United States by France 
in the purchase of Louisiana in 1803. é 
By the Florida treaty; concluded between the 
United States and the King of Spain in 1819, the 
42d degree of north latitude, from the source of the 
river Arkansas to the South sea, is. established as 
the boundary between. the two conniries in that 


quarter, And his Catholic Majesty at the tame | 


ispose of it in such manner, and derive from it such . 


By the convention of 
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time ceded to the United States “all his rights, 
claims, and pretensions to any territory north of said 
line, and for himself; his heirs, and successors, re- 
nounced all claim to the said territories forever.” 
Mexico, at that date, was a part of the Spanish. 
dominions, and of course, as such, was bound by 
the terms of the treaty as she afterwards acknowl- 
edged by the treaty of limits bétween her and the 
United States. in 1828.: Hence it follows, that if 
the territory in question, in whole ‘or in part, be- 
longed to either of the foreign powers enumerated, 
it has heen either renounced by them or ceded to 
the United States. i ea 

‘The question then, is, did it belong, in whole or.in 
part, to any of these foreign powers? Limiting the in- 
quiry on this head to the original right of Spain, de- 
rived from prior discovery and preoccupation, l here 
submit an analysis of the respective titles of the 
United-States, as the successor of Spain, and Eng- 
land, in parallel colunms, consisting of a statement 
of the facts in chronological order, upon which the 
two countries hase their rights, drawn from authen- 
tic sources. f 

Spanish discoveries. British discoveries. 

In 1543, Bartolome Ferrelo; In 1577,36 years after the 
extended the discoveries ofidiscoveries of Ferrelo, Sir 
‘Spain, on the coast ofthe Pa-Francis Drake set sail for his 
cific, as far. north as 43 de-lvoyage around the world. In 
grees north latitude. 1578, he was on the northwest 
coast, but coniesses in the 

In 1592, Juan de Fuca dis-account of his voyege, that 
covered a strait between the'he knew nothing cf the coun- 
49th and dist degrees of northjtry north of 33 degrees of 
latitude, where he remainedjnorth latitude. 

21 days trading with the In- 
dians. . 


Jn 1792, 200 years after the 
` discoveries of De Fuca, Cap- 
In 1693, Viscaino made ajlain Vancouver visited this 
minute examination of thejsrait, and calied it the “Strait 
coast previously di covered oruca iu honor of the first 
by Ferrelo, and is said todiscoverer. 
have entered the mouth ofj 
a large river, in soine 420, 1i 1778, Capt. Cook claims 
or 43d degree of latitude,ito have discovered the bay 
which*has never yet been sat-jto which he gave the nan e 
isfactorily identified. jot “King George’s sound,” in 
: í 149-50 degrees of latitude, pre- 
In 1774, Perez and Martinezivious to that called by the 
pushed the discoveries of Spaniards, Fort San. Lorenzo, 
Spain as far north as the S4thiandnow known as Nootka 
degree of latitude, and thence! Sound. He admits that he 
sailing south, examined the;was preceded by the Span- 
coast to 49-50 degrees of lati-liards, who, three years be- 
tude, Whore they discovered forn: had eqs ihe cost 
a bay called by them Portjas far north as the ¿Sth degre 
San Lorenzo, and remainedjof latitude. à 
some time trading with thej k $ 
Indians. © į In 1779, fourteen years af 
iterthe discoveries of Perez 
d Martinez, Lieut. Mears 
‘established a sort of settle- 
imentat Nootka, which Mare 
[tinez @ Spanish captain 
In 1775, {Heceta discovered broke up, taking Mears’s shi > 
hanhen pointat ihe South with the Spanich Colors, On 
of the Columbia river, in lati-jthe ground that the British 
tude 46 degrees 18 minutes.|were : tiespassers. 
called by him “San Roqne,”| k 
thns, for the first time, seen! Onthe 10th of March, 1778, 
by the natives of any civil tain Cook had just reach- 
ized country. He also dis- ‘ed latitude 44 degrees 10 min- 
covered the great. island ofjutes. 
Quadra or Vancouver, inj x 
49-51 degrees of latitude, and; In 1793, thirt 
sailing thence still furtherithe discovery of 
north, discovered a bay called|by Heceta, Lieut 
by him Port Remedios, wherejclains to have discovered the 
he landed, and, with formaljsame point, and gave it the 
and religious ceremony, took;/name of “Cape Disappoint. 
possession of thecountry inj ment,” because he was disap- 
the name of the Spanish|pointed in finding the river of 
crown. which Heceta had spoken: 


In 1775, they pushed their 
discoveries as far north as 
the 58th degree of latitude. 


years after 
n Roque” 
nt Mears 


Tn 1792, Captain Broughton 
ascended the Columbia about 
72 miles; not, however, until 
Capt. Gray of the United 
nea had set him the exam- 
{pe 

Such are the principal facts involved in the ques- 
tion of title by discovery between Spain ard Great 
Britain. Can there be any reasonable doubt of the 
validity of our title as the successer to that of Spain? 
It will not be controverted that the discoveries of 
Spain commenced ata much earlier period than 
those of England, and that they were prosecuted 
With more energy, and always keptin advance of 
those of England. Possession, however, of some 
sort, must follow discovery, within a reasonable 
length of time, to perfect a title by discovery; still 
cur title through Spain is valid. We know the 
avowed object of Spain in the explorations. of the 
northwest coast was to aggrandize herself by ex- 
tending her dominions and commerce. That the 
motives which prompted her in that quarter were 
the same which induced her to conquer Mexico, 
and erect her colonies in America. Hence Perez, 
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Martinez, Juan de Fuca, and most, if not all of the 
early Spanish navigators, traded with the Indians; 
and, as proof of the intention- of their discove- 
ries, left; wherever they went, tokens and: em- 
bléms of the dominion of their country. Unless 
suck had been her object, she never would have 


` dared to challenge the great maritime power of Great. 


Britain, by asserting her dominion, and forcibly dis- 


` possessing the British settlement. at Nootka sound: 


in 1789, treating. that settlement as an intrusion 
upon Spanish territory, and a trespass on Spanish 
rights. : 

Again: in 1791, Spain published a manifesto to 
the courts of Europe, claiming the northwest. coast, 
and warning the ‘subjects of all other countries 
against making settlements there. It was known at 
the time that this manifesto was addressed especial- 
ly to the government of Great Britain, and was in- 
tended to prevent a repetition of such intrusions as 

` had,a few years before, led to the forcible dispos- 
session of the British at Nootka. Yet no exception 
was taken to it by Great Britain; on the contrary, 
by her silence she tacitly assented to its truth and 
justice. The case isnow much stronger; the Uni- 
ted States have become bona fide purchasers of the 
Spanish title, and certainly as against them Great 
Britain is concluded. 

A claim has been made in behalf of Great Britain 
under the treaty of Nootka, in 1791—not to the 
sovereignty of the country, but to “a joint occu- 
‘pancy in common with other States.” But how 

‘stands this pretension? The subject of negotiation 
-on that occasion was trade and fishery. The utle to 
the country was in no wise determined, and all that 
Great Britain gained by the treaty was a permis- 
sion, or a privilege, to fishand trade, as she had be- 
fore done; and such was the construction given to 
the treaty by one of the most eminent of British 
statesmen, Mr. Fox. In the debates of Parliament 
on the treaty, Mr. Fox, speaking of the indefinite 
limits of Spain in the northwest, says: 

“On this point we have gained nothing By the third 
article of the convention we are authorized to navigate the 
Pacific ocean and South seas unmolested, for the purpose of 
carrying on our fisheries; and to land on the unsettled coast 
for the purpose of trading with the natives; but after this 
pompous recognition of the right to navigation, fishery, and 
commerce, comes another article (the sixth) which takes 

way allright of landing and erecting even temporary huts 
for any purpose but that of carrying on the Asheri and 
mounts to a complete dereliction of ald right to settle in any 
way for the purpose of commerce with the natives.” 


Recurring again to the right of discovery, 
Great sritain ought to be the last of all nations 
to object to such a. title, whether followed by 
complete possession or. not. Her history is 
replete. with instances in which she has’ re- 
cognised and acted upon the validity of such titles; 
always when she was the party to-be benefited. In 
the cases of the Falkland islands, New Foundland, 
and the eastern coast of the United States, she in- 
sisted on their sufficiency. In the first mentioned 
case, having discovered the islands alluded to in 
£592, she abandoned them to chance until 1766, a 
period of 174 years, and dispossessed Spain of the 
settlements she had maintained on’ them without 
opposition for many years, on the ground of a prior 
title by discovery; and for the same reason she dis- 

ossessed Holland of her settlements in New York. 
hether, therefore, we rest our title on prior discov- 
ery alone, or on discovery and -preoccupation com- 
bined, itis good against England. She is concluded 
by her own examples from objecting. 


I come now to examine another ground of title— 
the title acquired by the United States in virtue of 
their own discoveries and acts of ownership and 
possession in the northwest. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this source is satisfactory, and reflects the 
highest credit upon American enterprise and daring. 
Until the discoveries made by Captain Gray in 
1791, °92, nothing certain was xnown of the exist- 
ence of the Columbia river, and many other impor- 
tant points on the Pacific, in relation to which he 
has given to the world many interesting particulars. 
True, Heceta, a Spanish captain, had discovered a 
point of land in latitude 46 degrees, 18 minutes, in 
1775, now called Cape Hancock, and immediately 
south, in latitude 46 degrees 16 minutes, an opening 
in the land, which “appeared to him to be a harbor, 
or the mouth of a river.” The opening was known 
on the Spanish charts published prior to 1788, as the 
“Entrada de Fleceta,” and the “Rio de San Roque.” 
But to Captain Gray, of Boston, belongs the honor 
of the actual disoovery of the river, and of naviga- 
ting it for the first-time by civilized man.. To him 
the world is indebted for the first efficient impulse 
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given to trade and enterprise in that part of the 
world, and the interesting discussions which have 
arisen in relation to its title and resources. 

This enterprising adventurer made a voyage to 
the northwest coast in 1787-8, under the direction 
of a company of merchants of the. city of Boston, 
formed with’ a view to engage in the fur trade of 
that region. The result of his observations and dis- 
coveries then was highly satisfactory to his employ- 
ers, and was eminently. calculated to arouse public 
attention to the commercial capabilities of the coun- 
try. In 1790 he sailed from Boston again, on an- 
other expedition to the north Pacific ocean, and 
reached the northwest coast in the year following. 
In May, 1791, sailing along the coast, he found an 
inlet in about latitude 46 degrees 16 minutes, the 
same that had been seen by Heceta in 1775, which 
he laboréd for nine days to enter, but without suc- 
cess, in consequence of the out-flowing current. 
He was so far successful, however, as to verify the 
Opinion of Heceta, that there was a river there. Af- 
ter some further explorations, he‘laid up for the 
winter at Colyoquot, where he erected a fort, called 
by him Fort Defiance, and ‘built and launched a 
schooner called the “Enterprise,” being the first 
American vessel built on those shores. . Captain 
Kendrick, of the ship “Washington,” who had ac- 
companied Captain Gray on his previous voyage, 
had remained on those seas during Gray’s return to 
Boston. In the course of the year 1790, Captain 
Kendrick explored Nootka sound, sailing through 
its whole length, and ramed the channel Massachu- 
setts sound. He also purchased from séveral of the 
native chiefs large tracts of land near Nootka, 
which were transferred by deeds marked by the 
chiefs, witnessed by sere or the officers and crew 
of the Washington, and authenticated by a notary 
at Macao. In 1840 an application was made to 
Congress to confirm the title thus acquired to these 
lands. f 

In April, 1792, Captain Gray fell in with the 
English ship “Discovery,” commanded by Captain 
Vancouver, ‘at the entrance of the strait of Fuca, 
and informed him that he had discovered the mouth 
of a river in latitude 46 degrees 10. minutes, whose 
current was so strong as to. prevent his entrance. 
After parting with Vancouver, he sailed southward 
along the coast until the 14th of May, when the 
record of his log book proceeds as follows: 

“At noon, weighed and came to sail. Standing up the 
river northeast by east, we found the channel very 
narrow. At 4, p. m. we had sailed upwards of twelve or 
fifteen miles, when the channel was-so very narrow that it 
was almost impossible to keep in it, having from three to 
fifteen fathoms water, sandy bottom. At half-past 4, the 
ship took ground, but she did not stay long before she 
came ofl, without any assistance. We backed her off, stern 
foremost, into three fathoms, and let go the small bower, 
aud moored ship with hedge and hawser. The jolly-boat 
was sent to sound the channel out, but found it not naviga- 
ble any further up; so of course we must have taken the 
wrong channel. So ends, with rainy weather. Many na- 
tives alongside.” i 

Before leaving the river, Captain Gray gave to it 
the name of his good ship, the “Columbia,” and 
the cape on the southern side of its entrance, “Cape 
Adams,” and on the northern side, “Cape Han- 
cock.” .The territory “watered by the river and its 
tributaries, is called Oregon, from a tradition derived 
from the Indians near Lake Superior, of the exist- 
ence of a mighty river rising in that vicinity, and 
emptying its waters into the Pacific; and which was 
supposed to be the Columbia. Soon after these ex- 
plorations, the United States proceeded upon the 
authority of the laws of nations to take possession 
of the country. They did not wait 174 years be- 
fore doing so, as England had done in the case of 
the Falkland Islands; but as early as 1804, Mr. 
Jefferson, President of the United States, despatched 
Captains Lewis and Clark “to explore. the intertor 
of the continent of North America” and the coun- 
try watered by the Columbia and its tributaries. 
These bold and enterprising men accomplished their 
mission by ascending the Missouri river, crossing 
the Rocky mountains, up to’ that time unexplored 
by any white man; descending the Columbia river 
to its mouth, and, by giving to the world the first 
accurate and reliable account of the climate, soil, 
productions, and aboriginal inhabitants of Oregon. 

Soon after these events, the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany of St. Louis established several trading posts 
on the upper Missouri and the head waters of Lewis 
river, a branch of the Columbia. This was done 
as earlyas 1808, and was the first settlement ever 
made by. white men in the territory watered by the 
tributaries of the Columbia. _ 

In 1810, the Pacific Fur Company was. estab- 
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lished in the city of New York, under’ the aus- 
pices of John Jacob Astor. The design of this 
company was to establish a commerce bétween New 
‘York and China, based on the exchanges of furs to 
be taken in Oregon; and accordingly in September, 
1810, a party was despatched on board of the ship 
Tonquin to commence and prosecute the business. 
In 1811, Astoria was established near the mouth of 
the Columbia, “buildings were erected, gardens 
planted, a vessel was built.and launched, a traffic 
was carried on with the natives, and before the sum- 
mer passed away, Astoria ‘presented all the appear- 
ances of a thriving and prosperous settlement.” In 
the mean time another party ascended the Missouri 
‘river, crossed the Rocky mountains, descended’ the 
Columbia, and- joined their comrades at star piace: 
In 1813, the post was captured by Captain Blake, 
In command of the British sloop-of war Raccoon. 
Great Britain undertakes to ‘contravene the claim 
h 2 ie 
based on those facts, by setting upa counter one 
based- on the alleged discoveries of Lieutenant 
Mears, Captain Vancouver, Broughton, McKenzie, 
and Thompson, British subjects. The discoveries 
claimed on kehalf of Mears and Vancouver have 
been already briefly noticed; but it may be import- 
ant here to notice them more particularly. 

Mears’s own confessions exclude the ‘idea that he 
ever discovered the Columbia river. In the narra- 
tive of his voyages he says: 

“Sailing South, a large bay, as we had imagined, opened to 
our view, that bore a very promising appearance, and into 
which we steered with every encouraging expectation. The 
high landthat formed the boundaries of the bay, was at a 
great distance, and a flat. level country, occupied the interve 
ning space; the bay itself took rather a westerly direction, 
As we steered in, the water shoaled to nine, eight, and seven 
fathoms, when breakers were seen from the deck, right 
ahead; aid from the mast-head they were observed to extend 
across the bay. We therefore hauled out, and directed our 
course to the opposite shore, to sec if there was any chan- 
nel, orif we could discover any port. The name of Cape 
Disappointment was given to the promontory, and the bay 
received the name of Deception bay. By an indifferent me- 
ridian observation, it lies in the latitude of 46 degrees i0 
north, and in the computed longitude of 235 degrees 34 min- 
utes east. We can now with safety assert that there is no 
such riveras that of St. Roc cxists, as laid down in the 
Spanish charts.” ; i 

Mears therefore denies the existence of any such 
river as Heceta claimed to have been seen, and as 
was known on the early Spanish maps as the river 
San Roque, and therefore describes the. bay into 
which it empties as ‘“Deception bay,” and the north- 
ern promontory. spoken of by Heceta as “ Cape Dis- 
appointment.” The testimony of Captain Vancou- 
ver, who visited the northwest coast in 1792, is 
equally conclusive against the pretensions of Great 
Britain. He says: : 

“The river mentioned by Mr. Gray, should, from the lati- 
tude he assigned to it, have existed in the bay. south of Cape 
Disappointment. This we passed in thé forenoon of the arth, 
and, as 1 then observed, ifany inlet or river should be found, 
it must bea very intricate one, arid inaccessible to vessels 
of our burden, owing to the reefs and broken water which 
then appeared in its neighborhood. Mr. Gray stated 
that he had been several days attempting to ‘enter it, 
which, at length, he was unable to effect on ac- 
count of a very strong outset. This is a phenomenon 
difficult to account for, as, in most cases, where 
there are outsets of such strength on a sea coast, theré are 
corresponding tides setting in. Be that, however, as it 
may, I was thoroughly convinced, as were also most per- 
sons of observation on board, that we could not possibly 
have passed any safe, navigable, opening harbor, or place 
ofsecurity for shipping on this coast, from Cape Mendo- 
cino to the promontory of Closset, (Cape Flattery,) nor had 
we any reason to alter our opinions, notwithstanding that 
theoretical geographers have thought proper to assert in 
that space the existence of arms of the ocean, communicat- 
ing with a mediterranean sea and extensive rivers, with 
safe and convenient ports.” ; 

It appears, therefore, that Vancouver not only ac- 


. knowledges that no such rivera was seen by him, 


but he undertakes to discredit the testimony of Cap- 
tain Gray as to the existence of such a river. © Con- 
vinced, however, ‘of his'error afterwards, in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1792, he despatched Captain 
Broughton to follow Captain Gray, which he did, 
by ascending the river about 72 miles. The pretence 
that McKenzie discovered the Columbia, or any of 
its tributaries, is equally unfounded. In the years 
1788 and 1792, the Northwest. Fur company de- 
spatched him to seek out new places for the enter- 
prise of their trappers. In pursuance of this object, 

e extended his search towards the northwest coast, 
and fellin with a river, which was then supposed 
to be the Columbia river, but which has since been 
discovered to empty its waters. into the ‘strait of 
Fuca, and is called Frazer's river. 

The settlements made by. Thompson, another 
agent of the same company, were. not made until 
the spring of 1806, several months after Lewis 
and Clark had erected Fort Clatsop nearthe mouth 
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of the Columbia, and had taken formal possession of 
the whole territory in the name of the United 
States. And thus ends the review of the various 
grounds otcupied by the two countries in regard to 
the title of Oregon. If the result proves “our - title 
to be valid, what ought to be done? What is the 
dictate of duty and patriotism? It is to assert our 
title. The proud examples of our fathers „require 
this. As freemen, born.to liberty, ennobled by its 


precepts, and-animated by its spirit, we cannot es- . 


cape from it without disgrace. We 

The present is not a case for negotiation—the 
country is ours; as much so in truth and right, as if 
Great Britain had a thousand times acknowledged it 
to bë ‘so. The subject, therefore, rises ‘above 
the magnitude of a-mere question of bounda- 
ry, falling within the competency. of the treaty- 
making power. lt becomes one of the exclu- 
sion of jurisdiction, the surrender of our terri- 
tory, in fact of national dismemberment, which can 
only be rightfully done by the people. This is the 
doctrine Jaid down by Vattel. He says government 
“ought to preserve itself; it ought to preserve all its 
members; it cannot abandon them; and it is under 
an obligation to them of maintaining them in the 
rank of members of the nation. It has nota right 
to traffic with their rank. and liberty on account of 
any advantages it may ‘promise itself from such a 
negotiation. They are united to the society to beits 
members; they acknowledge the authority of the 
State to promote in concert their common welfare 
and safety, and not to be 
o an herd of cattle.” 

‘These were the principles espoused by many of 
our wisest and bist statesmen in their opposition to 
the Florida treaty, by which Texas was lost to the 
United States. Authority was denied to the treaty- 
making power then to alienate the territory and cit- 
izens of the United States. And why should it not 
be now? Oregon is ours; and it is inhabited by 
many of the citizens of the United States, being con- 
stituents of the government, and entitled to its pro- 
tection. The. right being the same in both cases, 
there is no reason for a distinction. The territory of 
a nation is the property of the people of the nation; 
and the function of government is to preserve and 
protect it. It has no right to alienate territory ex- 
cept with the consent of the people, o1 to ostracise 
its citizens except for crime or from necessity. To 
assert a different doctrine would be to invest govern- 
ment with a moral power of self-destruction—to make 
ita felo de se. 

Nations in times past have acted on these doc- 
trines. An instance occurred during the reign of 
Francis 1, King of France. 

By the treaty of Madrid he ceded the duchy of 
Burgundy to the Emperor Charles V; subsequently 
the treaty was declared void at Cognac, on the ex- 
press ground that the authority of the King “did not 
extend so fur as to dismember the crown.” And on 
the same ground Henry V of England was advised 
to resume the possession of all the domains of the 
crown alienated by his predecessors. But suppose 
the alienation to be made: would ‘it be binding on 
the citizens of the United States? Not at all; they 
would be no more bound by the usurpation, than 
the inhabitants of Burgundy, who declared: that 
“they would take up arms, in the defence’ of their. 
rights and liberties, rather than submit to another 
power.” 


These noble principles were distinctly declared in l 


the late presidential election. Mr. Clay, one of the 
aspirants to the presidential office, possessing many 
brilliant qualities, had become obnoxious to the 
charge of contravening them. In 1826, he had offer- 
ed to surrender to Great Britain near one-half, and 
much the better part of the Territory of Oregon, 
and at the same time, denied that she had ‘even a 
colorable title to any portion” of the Territory. And 
for this reason, as much as for any other, certainly 
more than for any other, in the western States his 
pretensions were rejected by the American people: 
They were unwilling to elevate a man to the presi- 
dency, however, commanding his position a:d tal- 
ents, who had offered to make the territory and citi- 
zens of the United States articles of traffic, to buy 
favor or forbearance from any foreign power. 

They were then, are now, and, it is to be hoped, 
ever will be, opposed to the dangerous and startling 
scheme lately put forth by Mr. Clay, and advocated 
by his party, to dismember Oregon, reject the addi- 
tion of Texas, and to girt this republic with a series 
of petty’ rival independencies. They were warned 
by the tragical fate of the States of Greece to ab 
jure such a policy as destructive of their liberties 


at its disposal like a farm _ 
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and independence; and, responsive to the impressive 
admonition, they condemned the project by reject- 
ing its author. - : ; 

The States of Greece had tried both systems of 
policy—a distinct and a confederated existence— 
and had been driven from the former to the latter 
to preserve their existence. As distinct independ- 
encies, each one administering its own affairs with- 
out reference to the others, they were engaged in 
continual strife. Ambition, prejudice, conflicting 
interests, and foreign intrigues, kept them in a còn- 
stant state of agitation, and at frequent. intervals 
drenched their plains in blood. ` a 

To avert these ‘consequences, the -amphyctionic 
council was instituted. Its design was to establish 
and cultivate friendly relations between the different 
communities of Greece, and to combine their com- 
mon energies for their. common preservation. . At 
first it was composed of twelve deputies, from as 
many cities and tribes. Afterwards it was increased 
to thirty. It worked well, and fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted. Through its in- 
strumentality the different communities of Greece 
became fraternized. Sparta became renowned for 
her stern virtue and military prowess; Athens for 
her naval power, arts, and literature; and, in fact, 
all Greece was illuminated by the light of science, 
distinguished for the glory of her philosophers, 
poets, statesmen, orators, artists, and warriors; and 
the splendor of their achievements. Her influence 
was spread far and wide over the islands to the 
coasts of Asia Minor, to Sicily, Lower Italy, and to 
the coasts of the Euxine. United, she stood im- 
pregnable to force, and fell not until the council and 
people had been corrupted by foreign gold, and dis- 
cord fomented between the States, and the way was 
thus prepared for the overthrow ofher liberties, by a 
decisive blow at Chaeronea. United, she drove back 
the Persian hosts; but divided and distracted by cor- 
rupt appliances; she became the conquest of the 
Macedonian phalanx. And such may, and proba- 
bly will, be the fate of the various communities of 
North America under like circumstances. Admin- 
istering their affairs as distinct independencies, for- 


. eign governments are invited, by the hope of ag- 


grandizement, to interfere in their civil affairs. Dis- 
cord and warare fomented as a consequence, “and 
thus they are made the instrument of their own ru- 
in, or- enfeebled by such causes. They become 
the spoil and conquest of some grasping and ambi- 
tious foreign power. 


Hence I am opposed to the dismemberment of | 


Oregon. I desireto see it incorporated as republi- 
can States in the Union, sharing and bearing equal 
advantages and burdens, with the other States of the 
confederacy. 

In regard to Texas, my sentiments are now what I 
declared them to be at the last session of Congress. 
I am in favor of admitting her into the Union as 
speedily as may be; I would say to her, come into 
the Union; our arms are open to receive you; give 
us your loyalty, and we will give your our protection. 

But, sir, what are the extentand resources of Ore- 
gon, that we should be thought rash in adopting 
any honorable means to vindicate our title to it? 
Oregon stretches along the Pacific coast from north 
to south, a distance of twelve degrees and forty min- 
utes, or about 850 miles; and east and west from the 
Rocky mountains to the coast, an average breadth 
of about 550 miles. Its capabilities to support hu- 
man life may be judged of by comparison. 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, contain about 
121,000 square miles, and support a population of 
about 27,009,000. Oregon contains about 500,000 
square miles, and, according to the same ratio, would 
support a much larger population.. Great Britain is 


one of the most wealthy and powerful nations of | 


the world; her commerce floats on every sea, and 
finds its way to the markets of every country; her 
navy blackens every coast, and her dominions en- 
compass the earth. The scale of any other nation 
is inapplicable to measuré the vastness of her re- 
sources and the enormity of her efforts. In Africa, 
she owns four provinces, four stations, and three 
islands, containing 300,000 souls. In Australia, a 
vast continent and sundry archipelagoes, containing 
200,000 European settlers. Inthe East Indies, four 
empires and six provinces, containing more than 
500,000 square miles, and 100,000,000 of snb- 
jects. In India beyond the Ganges; posses- 
sions containing 100,000 square miles, and a 
population of 1,500,000 souls." In North America, 
eight provinces, containing 487,802 square miles, and 
2,000,000 of subjects. Nor is ‘this all; her power 


-not only overshadows the land, but also the sea. 
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She commands the entrance of the Mediterranean 
and Black sea, by the rock of Gibraltar. She owns 
a group of twelve or more islands in the West In- 
dies, by which she seeks to control the Gulf of 
Mexico; and if repert’be true, she is now trying to 
establish her permanent ascendency on the Pacific, 
by the acquisition of California and the Sandwich 
islands. In fact, she claims, accordingto her pre- 
sumptuous language, that “the uttermost parts of 
the earth are her inheritance;” that—. ek 
“The seas and winds are Britain’s wide domain, 

And not a sail but by permission spreads.” y 

And yet, astonishing to. say, the fulcrum upon 
which rests the lever of this mighty and stupen- 
dous werld-system, is the little rocky and barren isl 
and of England, containing only about 50,000 
square miles, one-tenth of the size of Oregon,a 
country now proposed tobe abandoned or surren- 
dered, in whole, or in part,as being worthless, or 
as the price of British favor. 

Shall we surrender. such a heritage? Certainly 
there- can be no motive of honor, justice, or interest 
for such a measure. The climate of Oregon is mild 
and salubrious. Its valleys are mild and produc- 
tive. It abounds with rich minerals, valuable furs 
and forests; and is indented with numerous harbors, 
bays, and rivers. ` : 

And possessing all these advantages—stretchin 
along the Pacific coast near a thousand miles,. ani 
commanding the trade of the Sandwich Islands, the 
East Indies, and China, countries far more exten- 
sive and dependent for foreign supplies of such pro- 
ductions as are common to our country than those 
of Europe-—-why should it not, in the course of 
time, become a part of the great North American 
empire, rivaling in wealth and resources the far- 
famed island of England itself? The course of 
events foretels such a result. The march of empire 
has been westward from the days of Nina and 
Semiramis, the warlike sovereigns of Assyria, to 
the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth rock, and 
must continue to be until her ultimate throne shall 
be established on the shores of the Pacific. There, 
we may suppose, her march will end, and that she 
will collect herself in full strength for some great 
final effort, which shall redound to the general good 
of mankind, and add new jewels of surpassing 
splendor to her glittering crown. 

Professor Scott, of Ohio, estimates the population 
of Oregon, at the end of a hundred years from 1840, 
at 10,000,000; and the population of the great west- 
ern valley, extending from the Alleghany moun- 
tains to.the Pacific ocean, at the end of the same 
time, at 260,000,000, which would give to that val~ 
ley alone a larger population than that of China—an 
empire whose firstemperor reigned, according to its 
own chronology, 2,950- years before the Christian 
era. We owe it to ourselves, to posterity, and the 
great experiment of civil liberty in which we are 
embarked, to take care of our Territories, and-hus- 
band all of our resources. , 

The argument of superfluous territory was urged 
against the acquisition of Louisiana, and applied 
with as much force in that case as in the present. 
But no one would say now that the addition of the 
three flourishing, prosperous, and patriotic States 
into which a portion of the territory has been formed, 
is not an advantage and a blessing to the country. 
And-so it will be in the course of time in regard to 
Oregon, if we but do our duty. The wider the base 
of the republic the stronger will be its superstructure; 
the more able it will be to withstand the tempest of 
faction and external assaults. 

The geograghy of Oregoh is peculiar and charae- 
teristic. It is bounded on the east by the Rocky 
mountains, and is intersected at different intervals 
by the Blue mountains and California mountains. . 
The three districts thus formed are distinguished 
for their different temperatures and capabilities. The 
eastern district being higher than the others, is cold- 
er, but is supposed to be valuable for water power, 
and to some extent for pasturage. The middle dis- 
trict is a delightful climate, and according to Mr. 
Wythe,contains considerable bodies of valuable lands. 
The prairies open a few miles from the Columbia, 
and are covered with a most nutritious grass, which 
remains throughout the year. The horses used by 
the Indians and traders of the interior are raised on 
this extensive valey, which is about one hundred 
and fifty miles wide. The same gentleman says, 
“for producing hides, tallow, and beef, it is superior 
to any part of North America.” “It is also (he 
says).the healthiest country he had ever been in.” 

The valley bordering on the Pacific produces al- 
most every variety of product common to the most 
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favored portions of the United States. Wheat, rye, 


oats, peas, potatoes, tobacco and cotton plants grow- 


well; also figs, citrons, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, apples, and all common fruits of the United 
States.. Horses, cattle, and hogs subsist throughout 
the winter upon wild range, and the climate is so 
mild, that, with rare exceptions, winter affords no 
obstacle to plowing. ° 
Mr. Kelly says: 
. < “In heauty of scenery, fertility of soil, and other natural 
advantages, no portion of our country stirpasses that which 
-is found upon the Wallamette. The-valleys ‘of the Colum- 


bia river and its tributaries are estimated to contain 250,000 
square miles.” y 


And Mr. Slacum says: - 


“That the valleys of the rivers within the Territory, ex- 
clusive of the Wallametie and Columbia, contain 14,000,000 
of acres of land of first quality, equal to the best lands of 
Missouri and Illinois.” 


The Columbia, with its tribufaries and branches, 
extends through seven degrees of latitude, and even 
penetrates the territories of other nations. Their 
waters are navigable for vessels through half the 
extent of the territory, and perhaps more; and 
where the navigation ceases, there commences water- 
power valuable for driving machinery. Oregon is 
in the vicinity of countries abounding with pre- 
cious metals, with the inhabitants of which we will 
‘be enabled to carry ona rich and profitable . trade. 
Tt is within some twenty days’ sail of Peru and 
Chili—countries that must look abroad, and perhaps 
to Oregon, for timber for ship-building. It 1s with- 
in six days’ steamboat navigation of the Sandwich 
Islands, which are adapted to the culture of coffee 
and cotton, and which produce, in great abundance, 
sandal-wood, sugar-cane, and tropical fruits; and 
within thirty days, over an unrufiled ocean, of China 
and the East Indies. 

The mouth of the Columbia river isa fine site for 
a great commercial city, and forms one of the three 
great natural outlets for the surplas productions of 
the interior of North America. The mouth of the 
Columbia is one, the mouth of the Mississippi 
sneer, cand the mouth of the St. Lawrence the 

vird. 

Let us now see what are the relations of Great 
Britain to the United States, geographical and po- 
litical, She owns eight provinces on this continent, 
two of which, Upperand Lower Canadas, are co- 
terminous with the northwestern boundary of the 
United States, from Maine to the Territory of Wis- 
consin; and this extensive frontier has been fortified 
on the Canadian side by acordon of military posts, 
extending nearly its whole length, and canals of the 
largest size have been cut, connecting the waters of 
the St. Lawrence with the northwestern lakes; thus 
opening and exposing our whole lake coast for a 
distance of 5,000 miles to the land and naval arma- 
ments of Great Britain in that quarter. Her navy, 
afew years ago, was estimated to consist of 107 
ships of the line, 96 frigates, 540 sloops, &c., and 
76 armed steamers. It is now still larger. With 
her navy, therefore, she is enabled to command the 
Atlantic seaboard from New Orleans to Eastport, 
in Maine. This much she has already secured. 
What more does she seek? She seeks to despoil 
us of Oregon, and thereby extend the circle of her 
power from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific; 
and, having gained this point, the next will be to 
complete the circle by obtaining Texas. This last 
seems to be a favorite object with her. It is neces- 
sary to the consummation of herdarling scheme of 
extending her dominion, from her possessions in the 
‘West Indies, overland along our southern frontier 
to the Pacific Ocean. - Its possession or dependence 
will give her the control ofthe mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, the free navigation of which she has long 
coveted, and expose the slave institutions of the 
south to the danger of being overthrown by the com- 
bustion of aboliiionism. 

When she shall have consummated this stupen- 
dous scheme of territorial aggrandizement, we will 
feel the coil of the boa constrictor about us, but too 
late to escape from his deadly gripe. There are 
many things to arouse the suspictons of honest re- 


publicans against the wiles of our British ancestors.- 


There are the impressment of our seamen, the insult 


of our flag, the piracy of American property on |) 


board of the “Comet,” the “Enterprise,” “Creole,” 
and “Hermosa,” American vessels forced into 
British ports by storms, mutiny, and murder; and 
there is the flagitious affair of the “Caroline,” an 
American vessel cut out of an American port by 
British orders, towed into the channel of Niagara, 
and fired, and left to drift over the falls of that river; 


| 
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; of amputation. 


and there it will ever be, an evidence.of tame. and 
disgraceful submission to British arrogance and in- 
dignity. : 

Ís it to be supposed that Great Britain will sur- 
render her pretensions to Oregon, a. part of her 
cherished scheme of territorial aggrandizement, up- 
on a mere diplomatic request to do so? No! deceive 
not yourselves with so vain a hope. She has re- 
fused to do so for thirty years, and will-now refuse. 
We tried the patent panacea of diplomacy in the 
late case of northeastern boundary, and the’ result 
was, that the patient was subjected to the tortures 
mn. Maine was curtailed of her territo- 
ry, and so it may be in regard to Oregon? 

Let us, therefore, legislate; let us establish a gov- 
ernment over the territory, and needful fortifications 
to maintain its authority, and protect our citizens; 
and let us also encourage emigration thither by of- 


fering bounties of land to such persons as may set- 


p 


tle there. The idea that we can settle Oregon, with- 
out holding out a positive inducement to emigration 
in some form, is delusive.- ` . N 
Great Britain is now oppressed with the blight- 
ing evil of a redundant population; she is a great 
lazar-house of want, famine, and beggary; and, by 
sending off millions of her idle and starving popula~ 
tion tọ Oregon, would not only mitigate a domestic 
evil which threatens her rùin, but would, at the 
same time, colonize Oregon with her subjects.. Col- 
onization, therefore, is a means peculiarly within 
the power of Great Britain to obtain possession of 


Oregon. It is by such means that she has scattered 


the seeds of.her power throughout the world. - By 
such means she has established her power in the 
Canadas, which otherwise would. have long since 
thrown off her yoke. 

The emigration to the United States for the ten 
years next preceding 1840, amounted to 574,996, or 
about 57,000 per year, of which about two-thirds 
were from England, Ireland, and Scotland. For the 
year 1844, the number was about 85,000, of which 
about the same proportion was from the same 
source. Suppose, now, Great Britain should un- 
dertake to direct. this broad tide of emigration to 
Oregon: how easy could she do it, and what wauld 
be the consequence? Why, it is evident, that, ina 
few years, she. would have full possession of the 
country; and that her dominion would be as firmly 
established there as it has been in the Canadas. 

The natural course of emigration from the United 
States to Oregon, therefore, will notanswer the pur- 
pose. If we desire to secure the possession of the 
country, we must stimulate emigration thither, by 
offering bounties either of land or money. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1845--On 
the bill reducing and graduating the price of the 
public lands. 

Mr. HOUSTON said, had he been so fortunate as 
to have obtained the floor atan earlier period of this 
debate, he would have gone into a full argument in 
support of the bill now before the committee, as 
well as an answer in detail to those which had 
been urged against it. He was fully aware, how- 
ever, that he rose to speak to a subject which was, 
or should be, already well understood. Indeed, so 
plain was it, and so ofien brought before the public 


i mind, that there was scarcely a boy in all the West 


that could not make a pretty good argument for 
graduation. Fle pretended not to bring forward 
anything very new or interesting; bat, having con- 
nected himself more intimately with this bill than 
other members of, the cormmittee—having been in- 
strumental in preparing and bringing it before the 
House for action—he held it his duty to present 
some general views in regard to it. 

And the, first thing that presented itself to his 
mind, with much force, was the course of the gen- 
tlemen who opposed the measure. It-was usual, as 
well as proper and fair, with the opponents of a 
bill, to state their objections to it in a full and can- 
did manner, and move such amendmentseas would 
conforn it to their wishes. But the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] and the gentleman from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Causry,] as well as every other member 
who had entered into the debate against it, while 
they vehemently objected to this bill, suggested no 
amendments with a view to make it perfect: Mean- 
while they had-endeavored to stir -up all the preju- 
dices which could be appealed to to obstruct the 
-suecess of the measure—the tariff, the interest of the 
old States, and whatever else could reviveand awa- 


| 


| 


“fore the strong arms of their descendants. 


ken either party or sectional feelings in opposition té 
the success of so just and reasonable a -measure, 
Among other things, the committee had -been told 
that the entire public. domain had been won 
by the labors, and sactifices, and heart's blood of 


. the old States. "This argument had been pretty well 


replied to already by the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Jameson.] The assertion was, in part, true; 
much of theJands had been won by- toils and- blood; 
but whose? Was it the blood and toil of the people of 
old States only? or was it not as much by those ofthe 
new?. If the gentlemen would inquire, they would 
find that the men who fought in the bloody fields of 
our revolutionary struggle were to be found in every 
State of this Union. Theré were quite as many of 
them in the new States as in the old. But they 
were told that the children and descendants of those 
revolutionary heroes had their residence in the old 
thirteen. Was itso? Did not the fathers of the in- 
habitants of the new States fight sidé by side with 
the fathers of the people‘of the old? Their descend- 
ants were far from being confined to the Atlantic 
States; numbers of these -war-worn veterans, after 
fighting their country’s battles on the seaboard, had 
retired far beyond the mountains, with their chil- 
dren around them, and the wilderness had fallen be- 
If, then, 
there was any force in this argument, it was as good 
an argument for as it was against the bill. If the 
benefits of that which was won in the war of the rev- 
olution was to descend as a heritage, and result as a 
benefit to the children of those who fought for it, 
why insist that it be circumscribed to only a part of 
the Union? Why should it descend to the children 
of those who remained on the Atlantic seaboard any 
more than to‘the children of those who subdued the 
wilderness? The argument either amounted to 
nothing, or it was an argument as much in favor of 
the new as of the. old States. 

But this question of graduation respected, in 
truth, neither the old States nor the new, exclusively; 
and such arguments have nothing to do with it. it 
was a national, not a sectional, question. It was 
true that the immediate effects of the bill would 
essentially promote the settlement of the new 
States; but as to the personal benefit, it was open 
to all the citizens of the old States who chose to 
avail themselves of it. The subject had no geograph- 
ical boundaries other than those of ‘the whole 
Union; it had respect to the growth and ‘prosperity 
ofthe entire nation. It was opposed by prejudices 
only; and to prejudices accordingly had the appeal 
been made, in the hope of resisting ite © . 

It had been argued, further, thatit was the old 
States who had ceded this immense domain to the 
general. government, This argument. was of a 
piece with the other. The fact was true, that much 
of the land had been so ceded; but who were they 
who were interested in those acts of cession at the- 
time they were made? Was it the present popula- 
tion of Virginia alone? If gentlemen’ would ae to 
the new States, they would find almost as many 
Virginians there as they would find in the Old Do- 
minion itself. Because a man lived in Virginia, or 
in New York, or in any of the ceding States, must 
he necessarily be one of those who made the ces- 
sion, and therefore have a right to the land? Cer- 
tainly not; the population is constantly changing. 
Those who live in one of the ceding States to day, 
may live in the Far West to-morrow—and his place 
may be filled, may be occupied by one who was, at 
the time of the cession, a citizen of some foreign 
country, or the descendant of such citizen. Who 
does not know that a large majority of the emi- 
‘grants, (amounting probablyto ninety-nine out of 
every hundred,) from foreign countries, take up 


. their residences in the old States, “and now consti- 


tute a very large proportion of the population of 
those States,” none of whom, or their descendants, 
could at the time have been interested in the “‘blood- 
bought acquisition,” or the cession of those lands? 
-He was not arguing against foreigners—not at all; 
but only endeavoring to show-the utter fallacy and 
inapplicability of such arguments by other gentle- 
men, which he hoped he -had done succeasfally. 
Besides, if Mr. H. had resided in one of these old 
States at the time the cession had been made, and 
had therefore an interest in the land ceded, his subse- 
quently changing his home and going into the new 
States could not surely change or affect that interest 
inany way. If, therefore, the object of gentlemen 
was to distribute the favors of the government to 
those who ceded these lands to the Union, the bene- 
fits must be bestowed just as much on the: new 
States as on the old, because the new. States were, 
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peopled from the old.. But (Mr. H. ssid) the whole - 


argument was fatile and untenable; it, as well as the 
one preceding it, to which he had just alluded, had 
nothing to do with the issue now before the commit- 
„tee; the States had come forward and patrioucally 
ceded their waste lands to the general government; 
that government had paid the old-war debts of the 
States; the duty of the government, (as he would 
hereafter attempt to show) was to-sell the lands.at a 
fair price for settlement, and let the proceeds go into 
the national treasury to meet the common expendi- 
tures of the whole nation. eae 

But some gentlemen, and especially. the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Causin,] regarded this subject 
in another aspect, to which he desired to call the at- 
tention of the committee. Mr. H. had intended to 
make no reply to that gentleman, because the argu- 
ment he advanced had been answered so often and 
so fully already, . and the gentleman had explained 
so often and so much, that, if his explanations ‘could 
be appended to his speech by way of notes, the main 

oints—the pith of his speech—would:all be gone. 


he gentelman’s argument against the bill was- 
g g ag 


founded on his apprehension that its practical effect 
would be to depopulate the old States. “The gentle- 
man dwelt with great eloquence: on the surprising 
growth of the new States, and thought that the tide 
of emigration was quite rapid enough already, with- 
out the aid of any legislative stimulation. But what? 
Did the gentleman seek to restrict and restrain ‘the 
enterprise and energy of the American people, in 
seeking to better their condition? Would he bind 
down the free-born chjldren of this soil to one single 
spot? Would he force them to remain “huddled up 
and crowded together,” within the old settlements, in a 
manner injurious to their comfort and prosperi- 
ty? Did the gentleman want to drive them into 
the manufacturing establishments? Was that his 
object? Would he pen them in, within the 
walls of eastern factories, till they were de- 
graded and broken down, and sunk into mere ma- 
chinces? Was it-his policy to compel the old States 
to retain their citizens, like so many serfs, bound 
to the soil? Ifnot, let him notact and argue as if it 
were; let him vote for this bill, and let the people 
from all the States go where they pleased, North, 
South, East, or West—into any region of the Union 
where they could obtain a fertile soil, and at a fair 
price. It was evident, from the petition which had 
this morning been presented and read by the gentle- 
man from Maine, (Mr. S. Cary,] that. the vast and 
unprecedented improvements in machinery had ope- 
rated to throw thousands out of employ. Would 
the gentleman force these people, whose employ- 
ment had been superseded, nevertheless to remain 
on the spot until they were degraded into wretched 
paupers? ` 

he gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vixron] had op- 
posed the bill by arguments which, owever con- 
clusive they might appear to him, or however appli- 
cable they might bein his region of country, Mr. 
H. begged leave utterly to disclaim, if applied to his 
constituents. If that honorable gentleman chose to 
apply such insinuations or charges to his own peo- 
ple, Mr. H. could have nothing to say against it; it 
was to be presumed the gentleman knew them best: 

“As things now stood, (said the gentleman,) when a valu- 
able tract lay next to a man’s farm, he was very anxious to 
secure it as soon as possible; but pass this bill, and he would 
defer it, perhaps, for ten or fifteen years. And, besides, the 
same of things would ensue among the farmers that now 
existed among the squatters; the man who came into buy 
would soon find himself met by a common law which for- 
bade any stranger to meddle with these reserved tracts. 
The farmers wonld combine, just as. the squatters had, to 
keep all others at arm’s length. Whoever dared to infringe 
the ler loci would be put down. He, therefore, insisted that 
the bill. instead of accelerating the sale and settlement of 
the public domain, would retard both.” 

Now, Mr. H. must here declare that this was 
the very first time he had ever heard of such a thing 
as, squatter law among the farmers. He had 
heard of combinations among speculators, but 
none among farmers. It was unreasonable to sup- 
pose that such a statement could be true; it certain- 
ly was untrue, in point of fact, in the State Mr. H. 
was honored to represent in part. 

But the gentleman went farther, and told the 
committee that if they were so rash as to pass this 
dangerous bill, hordes of speculators would come 
flocking from. the cities, and would buy up oaths in 
any quantity, and thus possess themselves of the 
richest lands by collusion and fraud. Mr. H. did 
not pretend to know the price of oaths in Chio, and 
especially at what rate they might be bought in the 
gentleman’s district; but if he intended his remarks 
te apply anywhere else, he was certainly mistaken, 


He knew, indeed, that there was false swearing . 


among mankind on other subjects, as well as the 
public lands; but if he were in search of such prac- 


-tices, he would go anywhere else rather than among 
‘the honest farmers and settlers of the country to 


find them. If, however, the gentleman’s constitu- 
ents were in market and for sale, ready to-be used 
by speculators, Mr. H. had nothing to do with the 
matter; he left it with them and their representative. 

The honorable gentleman said that he had lived 
for a quarter of a century in one of the new States; 
and, with all this mass of experience he gave it as 
his opinion that forty acres of land. was enough for 
a poor man, and that more than that would prove 
to him rather an injury than a benefit. Now, if this 
was true in the gentlentan’s district, Mr. H. greatly 
feared that the constituents of the honorable gentle- 
man were not merely ready to sell their oaths, but 
that. they were also indolent and lazy; for certainly 
a tract of forty acres was not held to be enough for 
one man, éither poor or rich, in the West or South; 


| and to advance such an opinion there, would expose 


a man to the charge of speaking stark nonsense. 
The assertion was ridiculous—ah, worse? Poor men, 
at least in Mr. H.’s district, sometimes had many 
.children—some half-grown boys, ‘and others ap- 
proaching man’s estate; and he would like to know 
how a poor man, with three or four, or, as is 
often the case, a half-dozen, stout boys, (able 
to plow, to help him, could find employment 
for.them on a tract of forty acres, or how 
more land would be an injury to him! This cer- 
tainly was at war with the universal opinion of man- 
kind, as well-as with other arguments advanced by 
the same gentleman. 

[Mr. Vinton here interposed, and denied posi- 
tively that he had ever said that more than forty 
acres would be an injury.] 

Mr. Hovsrow said he had before him a report of 
the gentleman’s speech, as given in a leading jour- 
nal, which he presumed the gentleman had seen, 
and which he did not know that the gentleman had 
ever denied as misrepresenting him. 1n that report 
he found the following language: 


“We have (said he) made a law for the poor man, by 
which a section of land is cut up into sixteen parts, so that 
the man who can raise fifty dolars-can get forty acres of 
good land, and that was as much as he could cultivate to 
advantage. If he had more given him, he would injure in- 
stead of benefiting him.” 

Again: 

“It could not be contended, therefore, that this Lill would 
benefit the actual settler; for it must he conceded that it 
would be more for the advantage of the poor man to pur- 
chase forty acres of rich land at $1 25 per acre, than to get 
one hundred and sixty acres of inferior land at a reduced 
price.” : ‘ 

The gentleman was at liberty to take it back, if 
he pleased, or to explain it away, if he desired to 
do so; but Mr. H. had read the words as they 
stood. 

(Mr. Vinton here rose to explain, and said that 
the report alluded to had been made without his 
knowledge, nor had he seen or corrected it before 
its publication. It certainly did give substantially 
the outline of what he had said, but it was in some 
respects incorrect, and this was one of the parts 
where it was less accurate. What he had said was 
this: that forty acres wasas much asone man could 
cultivate to advantage, and he had observed that in 
the West generally it was the habit to cultivate too 
large a tract, and that an English or French farmer 
would raise as much from his fence corners as many 
of our farmers did from an entire field.] 

Mr. H. should not object to the gentleman’s ex- 
planation; the report of his speech was his own 
property, and he had a perfect right to explain, cor- 
rect, or withdraw all or as much of it as he thought 
proper. The gentleman admitted that he had said 
that forty acres was enough for one man.. Hr. H. 
maintained that it was not enough, especially when 
a man had three or four sons, and perhaps as many 
daughters, to raise, educate, and maintain. If the 
gentleman veniured out into the new country, er 
even'if he confined himself to Ohio, he could find a 
good many of our settlers who had more than ten 
children. (A laugh.) Many such might be found 
in Mr. H.’s as well as every other member's dis- 
trict. 

But, as another argument against the bill, the 
gentleman had stated that in his district there were 
tracts of land which had remained for thirty and 
even forty years in market unsold, which, neverthe- 
less, did afterwards bring a dollar and a quarter an ` 
acre. Could it be that the gentleman alluded to cer- 
tain salt Jands which had obtained no inconsiderable 


notoriety in Ohio, and of which, if report said true, 
the gentleman had an especial knowledge? Was it 
the far-famed salt lands of Ohio of which he spoke? 
Might ıt not be true that the tracts referred to were 
those which had been broughi to bear in, and con- 
stitute a part of, a scheme to nicnopolize the salt 
business of and about which rumor, at one time, 
had said much in Ohio? If they were, then that fact 
might, of itself, bean ample answer to his argument. 

But the gentleman from Ohio,[Mr. Viwron,] and 
another gentleman, from Vermont, {Mr. Cotramen,] 
had employed an argument against this bill, which 
was stranger still, to which he deeired to give a mo- 
ment’s attention. Hr. H. did not know but that he 
should have to allow the gentleman to withdraw that 
argument also, after they had listened to his remarks. 
Thegentleman had referred to the fact that, in 1836, or 
about that time, alarge amount of the public lands had 
fallen into the hands of speculators, to the amount 
of perhaps forty millions of acres, and that the 
were there yet seeking purchasers, and that thus the 
speculators had become competitors of the govern- 
ment in the land market. Mr. H. admitted the 
fact; but could it be possible that the gentlemen 
would oppose this bill for such a reason as that? 
Were the gentlemen fearful of injuring the interests 
of speculators? Could this be their motive? Yet 
what other inference could be drawn from their po- 
sition? ‘hey first told the committee that forty 
millions of acres of these lands had beén bought up 
by speculators, and still remained in their hands, 
seeking purchasers. Well, what then? Why, 
therefore, (such was the inference he was compelled 
to draw,) Congress must not reduce the price of 
Jand, or enable poor people to get it cheaper, for this 
would injure the interests of the speculators, by en- 
abling the government to undersell them. 

[Mr. Vinron here interposed. Did the gentle- 
man from Alabama mean to say that Mr. V. had 
rhposea this bill because it would injure the specu- 
ators’ 

Mr. Houston had said that he was compelled to 
draw such an inference from the premises stated by 
both gentlemen. 

[Mr. Vinton said he disavowed any such infer- 
ence. He was as much opposed to seeing the pub- 
lic domain absorbed by speculators as any gentle- 
man in that House, and he had said——] 

Here Mr. Housron resumed, because, he said, if 
he suffered the gentleman to go much further, and 
especially if he let him quite alone, he would with- 
draw so much of his argument that he would have 
nothing left. The gentleman now said that he was 
opposed to the speculators, yet he took care not to 
deny that he had used the argument. Mr. H. had 
not accused either of the gentlemen with being con- ` 
cerned in speculating land companies. 

[Mr. Vinton said that the natural inference from 
the gentleman’s language would be that he charged 
Mr. V. with being himself a speculator. ‘If so, the 
gentleman was mistaken. He had never bought of 
the government but one hundred and sixty acres of. 
land in his life.] , 

Mr. Hovsroy said the gentleman certainly seemed 
very sensitive: he had not charged him with being 
a speculator; on the contrary, he had expressly dis- 
claimed any such design. “The gentleman’s course 
was a very strange one: why had such an argument. 
been used? Why should the gentleman have urged 
the fact that a Jarge amount of these lands were in 
the hands of speculators as a reason or objection 
against the bill? The gentleman’s language was: 

“We have now something overa hundred millions of 
acres in the market; and, added to thesc, there were vast 
qualities of lands for sale belonging to private individuals. 
Gentlemen would bear in mind that, in 1836, there were 
twenty-five millions of dollars? worth of the public lands 
purchased by private individuals, the most of which were 
now in the market. The first purchasers of these lands 
were now in competition with the government.” 

What other effect could the statement of this fact 
have been intended to produce than-that which Mr. 
H. had inferred from i? But as the gentleman had 
disavowed it, he would let it pass. 

Mr. H. said that it would save the gentleman, as 
well as himself and all concerned, a good deal of 
time and trouble, if he would at once retract or ex- 
plain his whole speech, that it might be understood. 
To take it back in this manner, in pieces, must be 
troublesome to the gentleman, and certainly was 
very much so to Mr. H. [A laugh]. 

But Mr. H. would now proceed to inquire how 
the gentleman’s last portion agreed with what he 
had said in another part of his speech? Here was 
his argument: 


“This bill (said Mr. V.) proceeded on the false supposition 
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that they had nothing to do but to reduce the price of the 
publie lands, and they would immediately be occupied and 
brought into cultivation. Nothing was more fallacious; he 
undertook to say, if this bill became a. Jaw, that. they could 
not enhance.the population of the western country by a 
single individual, nor could they expedite the sales ‘of the 
public lands by a single acre perannum; and, for a time at 
least, the operation of this bill would be essentially to di- 
minish the sales of the public lands.” eae 

And in another part of the same speech he said— 

[Mr. Vinron here rose to explain; but the confu- 
sion and laughter in the House were such that the 
reporter could not distinctly hear what he said.] 

Mr. H. resumed. ` Now, then, the gentleman’s 
speech was all gone. [Much laughter.} The gen- 
tleman had withdrawn it before Mr. H. had time to 
touch it; and he did wisely, for the inconsistency 
was too apparent—too glaring to admit of scrutiny 
or reply. At one moment the gentleman said that 
the bill would not add a single acre to the land sales 
per annum, not bring a single settler upon the land; 
and in the next he told the committee that if this 
bill passed, there would be an instantaneous rush to 
get-hold of the land on account of the cheapness of 
its price; and a scene of fraud, and perjury, and 
speculation would .cnsue, even beyond what had 
happened in 1836. The two statements conflicted 
with each other. Ifthe one was true, the other was 
not. The speech destroyed itself. The antidote 
went with the poison. The one probably had been 
made for one. purpose, and the other for another. Of 
this the committee must judge. i 

But, ké this asit might, he would take the posi- 
tion which he had just read, and put it by the side 
of another argument urged against this bill by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Causin,] and leave 
the committee to determine which (if either) is well 
taken. The gentleman from Maryland insisted that 
the effect of the bill would be to stimulate and in- 
crease the tide of emigration, already setting, with 
quite enough rapidity, from the old States to the 
new; while the gentleman from Ohio, as another 
branch of the opposition, warned the committee 
that, pass the billas fast as they pleased, they would 
not thereby increase their land sales by a single 
acre. Mr. FI. would leave the gentlemen to recon- 
cile the inconsistency as they might. 


All must acknowledge that there were some 
things advanced in favor of this bill which were 
certainly true. Efe presumed that there was no 
disagreement of opinion as to its being the first 
duty of the government, in reference to the public 
domain, to “dispose of it for settlement.” The reso- 
lution of the old Congress, inviting from the land- 
holding States of the confederacy a cession of their 
unsettled lands for the benefit of the Union, declared 
it to be one of the first and most important stipula- 
tions in such a cession, that the lands thus ceded to 
the government should be sold and settled, and in 
some (if not all) of the deeds of cession, the main and 
leading object (aside from paying the revolutionary 
debt) was expressly stated to be the sale and settle- 
ment of the territory, thus ceded. Almost every 
prominent man-in the country had. at some time 
avowed himself in favor of a reduction in the price 
of the public domain. And yet the gentleman from 
Maryland objected to this bill because its tendency 
was to produce that very effect. The gentleman 
contended that Congress were trustees in this trans- 
action, and that their duty was to administer the trust 
that the purposes of the grantors should be carried 
into effect., Mr. H., for the purpose of testing his 
argument, would agree with him, and would take 
him upon his own position and doctrine, with a 
view of testing their soundness or validity. What, 
he asked, would be the duty of a trustee, under in- 
structions or without instructions, in a case of this 
kind? Congress were trustess for the whole coun- 
try; what was their duty as such? The only speci- 
fication in the trust was, that.the land should be dis- 
posed of for settlement. Then Congress was bound 
to carry out that purpose, and so to dispose of the 
land that it should be settled. But, supposing the 
grant or deeds of cession or trust contained no speci- 
cation, what would the gentleman contend to be the 
duty of the trustees? Would it be to hold up the 
price of the land so that none could or would buy 
it, when the object in view confessedly was to sell 
i? Mr. H. would like to know whether there was 
one lawyer on this floor who would contend for such 

` a doctrine? i 

(Mr. Cavat here asked the floor for explanation; 
but Mr. Houston said he had suffered so many £x- 
planations already that his time would really allow 
of no more.] [A laugh.] i 

. Common sense would tell every. man that if he 
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appointed another as his trustee to sell Jand for him, 
and the trustee should put up the price of the ‘land 
to more than double its value, and the land in conse- 
quence was not sold, the trustee had been false to 
his trust. Suppose Mr. Housron had made a man 
his trustee to sell a horse worth eighty or a hundred 


dollars, and he did not sell him: -when called to an ~ 


account would it be competent for him to set up.as 
a defence, or would it be a sufficient plea for him to 
say, that he did offer the horse for sale? Would not 
the person interested- in the trust inquire at what 

rice? Suppose: that the man should’ say that he 
had declared at the time of sale that no bid less than 
two hundred dollars would be received: -would any 
court in christendom hold the trustee in such a case 
harmless, and say that he had properly discharged 
his duty? The duty of a trustee was plain. If 
there was a specification in the trust, he must pur- 
sue the end specified; but if his trust was general, 
and contained no specification, then he was bound 
to do what a prudent and considerate man would do 
in the premises—what such a man, under existing 
circumstances, would do for himself with his own 
property. And it would not do for him to say that 
he had offered the trust property for sale, if he had 
offered it at an unfair and exorbitant price, known 
to be so by the whole country. at the time of the 
proposed sale. So much for the gentleman’s argu- 
ment founded on the deed of trust. 

But there was another fact to which Mr. H. would 
briefly-allude. ‘The new States were precluded by 
compact with this government, on their. admission 
into the Union as States, from taxing the public 
land within their borders till five years after it had 
been sold. Now, who did not know that the new 
States, in general, were greatly in debt, and, to meet 
their obligations, were obliged to impose heavy 
taxes on all State property. They had within their 
bounds large amounts of unsold lands, which did not 
pay into the State treasury one farthing. Was ita wise 
and just policy in the general government to keep 
up that state of things, and thus prevent the in- 
debted States from availing themselves of their legiti- 
mate and proper resources? If we had a right to fix 
the price at our arbitrary pleasure, irrespective of 
the true interests of the new States, and of this gov- 
ernment as a whole nation, and regardless of the 
plighted faith of this government in its compacts 
with the States, then, instead of holding the lands at 
a dollar and a quarter, Congress might demand five 
dollars an acre for them; and, if they did, would 
they not thereby at once openly and glaringly de- 
feat the very end of the trust, and at the same time 
indefinitely postpone and virtually destroy all power 
of taxation in the new States? If this system of 
keeping up the price of lands was to be persisted in, 
when would the States ever be permitted to tax 
them? And ifit should be carried to the excess he 
had supposed, would not any court of common 
sense, to say nothing of legal attainments, pro- 
nounce that the agreement or compact between the 
States and the general government had been frandu- 
lently interpreted, and its end and purpose perverted 
and defeated? 

But here the friends of the bill were met by the 
honorable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Couta- 
mer, ] who insisted that time was not a certain test 
of the value of Jands exposed to sale and remaining 
unsold; that land which had been twenty years 
in market without a buyer, was not necessarily 
refuse land, but was found to be of very 
various quality. Mr. H. readily admitted that a 
classification of lands, in respect ta their value, 
could not be made with mathematical exactness; 
the thing was in its nature impossible, and it was 


‘unreasonable in gentlemen to require it. Mr. H. 


would ask that gentleman whether land which was 
held and sold at a dollar and a quarter, was not also 
very unequal in value? and whether there was not 
just as much disparity in those landsasin any oth- 
ers? Some of the lands thus held now are worth 
more than others? It was apparent that, in passing 
this bill, we were but legislating on the same 
principle which had governed us before. 
could not say the same principle, it was made 
more equal and just by graduation. Let 
him ask of gentlemen who favored the tarif, 
whether the present system of taxation did not bear 
unequally on the country? This they must and do 
themselves admit: yet the couritry was compelled to 
submit to it for the sake of revenue. 
ask the friends of a high tariff—those who advoca- 
ted a system which they themselves admitted to be 
unequal—whether, after the new States had come 
forward with that magnanimity. which had ever 
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characterized their proceedings, ‘actions; and feel- 
ings in all matters connected with the -adntinistra- 
tion of this. government, and submitted to this sys- 
tem, so much for their profit, and to.the injury 
and oppression of the South and. West, they 
would now- refuse to their western and south- 
ern friends the poor, pitiful, contemptible boon, 
of being permitted to. buy poor land_at- a 
price proportioned: to.- its’ value?. For what’ had 
these new States so long been supplicating Con- 
gress? For alms? for bounty? ‘No; -but for that to 
which they were entitled. ‘They came here, year after 
year, begging Congress not to give them land, but to 
sell them land for its full value. Surely, if the peo- 
ple of the West and South were réady and willing 
to pay the government all the land: was worth, it 
was the obvious duty of government to-sel] it and 
let it be settled. 2, pee 
But if Congress should agree to reduce the price 
of the land; on what basis or principle was this ree 
duction to be effected? There were two or three dif- 
ferent modes by which they might at least approx- 
imate to what was just. As the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Jameson] had said, the first of thesé 
modes was an actual valuation of the land. Could 
this be effected, it would no doubt afford a just rule 
for settling the price; but it must be obvious to every 
one, that such a measure was impracticable. If this 
valuation was made anywhere, it must be made by 
an actual inspection of the lands, or by the survey- 
ors, as has already been done under existing laws. 
In the first named pe therefore, appraisers must be 
cmiployed and paid, and sent all over the country, to 
explore and examine every acre of the public do- 
main. Who did not perceive that aplan lke this 
wodld cost the government more than the lands are 
worth? This plan, therefore, must be cast aside. 
The next mode of effecting the object was a 
classification of the lands in point of value, by 
the. registers and receivers at the land offices. 
The registry in their. officers was founded on 
field notes taken by the surveyors. When they 
ran their lines in laying out the public domain, 
they regularly noted down a brief account of the sur- 
face of the country, the timber it produced, the mill 
seats and other advantages, marks, character, and 
evidences of the soil, and on these returns the clas- 
sification of the land was made by the officers of the 
government. A general result was thus obtained 
which approached the truth, thongh’ it could not, 
of course, be precisely accurate. Yet it so far ap- 
proximated to the actual fact that it would form a 
sufficient basis for the action of this government. 
There was yet another mode of poco the 
value of these lands, which, though not infallible, 
did also approach the truth, and that was to graduate 
them according to the time they had remained in 
market unsold. This rule, standing alone and un- 
supported by other facts, circumstances, and tests, 
might not, perhaps, be deemed a sufficient criterion; 
but when this test was corroborated by the other, 
when those tracts longest unsold were found to have 
been marked by the surveyors, and classified at the 
offices as poor land; while, on the other hand, those 
which sold the most readily were also found to 
have been registered as comparatively good, Con- 
gress need not hesitate in adopting time as a sound 
criterion of value. Now that these results did cor- 
respond, and that the test of time was corroborated 
by the estimates of the surveyors and the registers, 
would appear from a tabular statement which had 
been prepared at Mr, H.’s request, and to which he 
invited the attention of the committee, and which 
he read. 2 
Thus, when gentlemen compared the notes of the 
surveyors with the returns of the sales in all the 
States, they would be found almost precisely to 
agree; for out of nearly fifty millions of acres which 
had been surveyed, classed, and in market in 1828, 
in twelve years from that date, to 1840, during 
which time the land was in market, there did not ap- 
pear three millions of variation. ‘Was not this vari- 
ation sufficient to show. that the test of time as- 
sumed in the bill was a fair test, fully corroborated 
by experience? The results he had quoted’ were 
drawn from all the land offices which had made re- 
turns covering these points, and in many instances 
the two tests approached so nearly during that pe- 
riod as not to differ by a greater amount, at one or 
more of the offices, than one or two thousand acres. 
With a very few exceptions, this corroboration. was 
found at every office; and he would be glad to know 
how gentlemen accounted for it, unless If was 
founded intruth. - r : 
And now Mr, H, would make an appeal.to. the 
x : i 
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candoy and. honesty of every gentleman in the 
“House. He asked them to look at the action of 
the States in their mode_of selling their own lands. 
Did they’ fix ‘one exorbitantly high uniform mini- 
mum price upon land, of all qualities, and refuse 
to_ reduce: it oñ any representations? No. They 
adopted a very different policy; and Mr. H. could 
not but here express his regret at hearing a gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Seymour] argue 


against this bill, when it only proposed that the. 


government should adopt for the whole people of 
this nation the very self-same principle and system 
which had governed the policy- of his own State. 
Would the gentleman set up a standard for others 
which his own State had- repudiated in her own 
practice? Why was it not just, and why was it not 
wise, to apply the same mode of action to govern- 
ment lands which had been applicd to State lands? 
if it was fair, and just, and wise, and politic, in a 
State to graduate and reduce the price of thelands it 
-had to sell, why was it not equally so in the United 
States government to graduate and reduce the price 
ofits lands? If it wasa fact that the State govern- 
ments in New York, in Maine, in New Hampshire, 
in Massachusetts, in Kentucky, and elsewhere, had 
reduced the price of their refuse land, (and no one 
would controvert or deny that they had,) with what 
face could their representatives in Congress oppose 
the adoption of Ke same principle here, applying 
the State systems to the refuse lands of this govern- 
ment? There must be some humbuggery where 
there was so great and glaring an inconsistency; and 
if gentlemen would go to the bottom of the matter, 
they would find that the price as greatly needed re- 
- duction in the government lands as it did in the 
State lands. Was there no chord reaching the 
hearts of gentlemen, with proper vibrations, which 
he could touch to produce the effect so much desired 
by the country? 

[The hour allotted to Mr. H. here expired, and 
Mr. McDowext of Ohio obtained the floor; but, at 
the earnest request of Mr. Housron, consented to 
spare him a few minutes out of his hour.] 

Mr. H. said that he was under great obligation to 
his friend from Ohio for this indulgence. He should 
not have asked it had he not been very desirous of 
calling the attention of the committee to one fact, 
which so strongly illustrated the last position he had 
assumed that he could not consent to let it pass. 
The fact he referred to was the course adopted by 
Congress and the legislature of Tennessee in dispos- 
ing of the public lands of that State, They were 
United States lands. But Tennessee was, by a 
law of Congress passed in 1841, constituted the 
agent for selling them, and restricted in price not to 
sell them for less than twelve and a half cents per 
acre. And on what principle did she dispose of 
them? Did she, when her own personal or State 
interest alone was concerned, hold the lands she had 
to sell at a dollar and a quarter an acre? No. She 
pursued’ a more rational course. She regulated 
her price by the value of what she had to sell, 
and threw large tracts of Jand into the market at 
twelve and a half cents per acre; just as good lands 
as those proposed to be graduated by this bill. 
So that even this government has sanctioned, 
adopted, and acted upon the very principles upon 
which this bill is made to rest as a predicate. 
He said this government had virtually reduced and 
graduated the price of its lands’ in the State of Ten- 
nessee, by authorizing that State to sell them at 
twelve anda half cents per acre. All he demanded 
now at the hands of the government was, todo by 
other lands, of as poor, steril, and valueless soil, 
in other States, as it had done in Tennessee: he 
wanted equal and evenhanded justice meted out to 
all—-which he hada right to demand and expect; 
and as this government had adopted the principle in 
that State, it should not hesitate to adopt it in others, 
in relation to lands of the same quality. He could 
not see how gentlemen distinguished between the 
cases. There are gentlemen now opposing this bill, 
who probably voted for the law of 1841, reducing 
the price in Tennessee; there are others opposing it 
who represent States where this principle has ob- 
tained, and been practised.upon, for a quarter of a 
century, or more: sorne of whom,.very probably, 
as members of their State legislatures, have there 
given it their unqualified sanction and support. Then 
why this reversingand changing=-this marching 
and countermaching? He asked gentlemen for a 
reason for it; and unless a good and sensible reason’ 
should be given, he would tell them, that. they 
would but create discord, dissatisfaction and jealousy 
in the minds of their friends in the new States as to 
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our action here. He did-not desire to impugn the 
motives of gentlemen, but he must be permitted to 
say, it looked very strange to him, as well as his 
constituents, to see gentlemen refuse, to the citizens 
of the new States, that which they afforded to their 


_ own people; to see them obstructing the prosperity 


of the West and South, imposing heavy burdens 
upon them, by tariffs and other things, and then re-- 
fusing to sell them-a home ‘to live upon—a place 


where they can raise ‘and educate their children— 


unless they would give two or three prices forit. It 
appeared to him there was a radical error in this 
state ,of things; it seemed to lack the proper spirit 
which should govern us all. Again, in the treaty 
made by government with the Chickasaw Indians, 
the same ‘provisions were made as were contained 
in this bill. The whole fund arising from the lands 
possessed by these Indians was set apart to create 
what was called the Chickasaw fund; and to raise 
this fund, what was the process pursued? To sell 
no land under a dollar and a quarter? No. During 
the first year they sold at-that price; during the sec- 
ond year they sold ata dollar; during the third year 
they sold at fifty cents; during the fourth year at 
twenty-five cents per acre; and for the residue of the 
land they asked twelve anda half cents. And what 
had been the consequence? The consequence had 
been that, when this p!an had been pursued, more 
land was sold than in any other part of the State; and 
that this was not sold to speculators residing at a dis- 
tance, but to actual settlers, was evinced by the fact, 
that in the part of the district of the State which Mr. H. 
had the honor to represent, which was embraced in the 
Chickasaw purchase, the resident population was 
more dense than it was any where else. Such was 
the practical result of graduation in Alabama; such 
it had been in Tennessee; and precisely such it had 
been in Mississippi; in which last named State 
much the largest portion of the Chickasaw lands 
was included. Mr. H. said, we had not only the 
test of experience, but actual classification by the re- 
gisters and receivers, and the sales at the various 
offices to which he had already alluded. We had 
not merely the action and experience of all of the 
States, [having lands of their own to dispose of,] and 
the immense, incalculable benefits resulting there- 
from. We had not only the action and sanction of 
this government, in disposing of its public lands in 
the State of Tennessee; we had not only the addi- 
tional sanction of this government of the principles 
of this bill (and much stronger) in its treaty with 
the Chicksaw tribe of Indians for their territory, 
and the actual, undisputed, and unparalleled bene- 
ficial results emanating from it to the whole coun- 
try, but we had them all combined together, to 
guide us on this occasion. And ifsuch a mass of 
experience, such a string of precedents.and tests, 
as was presented in the various cases to which he 
had referred, failed to convince the members of this 
House of the value, importance, and necessity of the 
bill now under discussion, for the prosperity of the 
country, and the ample protection of the people, 
they would not believe, “though one should rise 
from the dead.” 


SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, January 16, 1845.—@Qmn the bill to reduce 
the rates of postage, &c. 


Mr. NILES having offered the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the first section of the bill: 

Strike out all the first section, after the enacting 
clause, and insert the following: 


“That, from and after the passage of this act, all letters 
conveyed in the mail shall be rated and charged with post- 
age, as follows: Each letter or packet conveyed, according 
to the usual course of the mail, any distance not exceeding 
one hundred miles, shall be rated and charged five cents 
postage; and each letter or packet conveyed a greater dis- 
tance than one hundred miles shall be rated and charged ten 
ccents postage. And each letter or packet, whether com- 
‘posed of one or more pieces, or containing an enclosure or 
not, which shall not exceed one-half ounce in weight, shall 
þe considered a single letter, and rated and charged accord- 
ingly ; if weighing more than a half and not exceeding three- 


| quarters of an ounce, it shall be considered as a double let- 


ter, and charged twice the aforesaid rates of postage; if 
weighing more than three-quarters and not exceeding one 
ounce, it shall be considered a triple letter, and charged 
three times:the above rates; and for every additional half 
ounce, or fraction of a half ounce, there shall be charged the 
rate of a single letter: Provided, That it shali not be lawful 
to enclose in any letter conveyed in the mail any other 
letter or letters directed to a different person or persons, or 
to enclose several letters, directed to different persons, in 
one envelop; and any person who shall deposit, or cause 
to be deposited, in any post office,to be conveyed in the 
mail, any letter, containing one or more letters enclosed, di- 
rected to different persons, or deposit, or cause to be so dẹ- 
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posited, several letters, directed to different persons, enclos- 
ed in one envelop; and the person receiving the same, who 
shall deliver, or cause to be delivered, to the persons to 
whom the same are directed, any letteror letters'so unlaw- 
fully conveyed in the mail, shall torfeit the sum of twenty 
dollars—one-half to the informer, and the other half to the 
Post Office Department; and it shall bethe duty of all post- 
masters to report all violations of this provision of this act, 
which may come to their knowledge, to the district attor- 
ney of the United States for the district in which the offence 
may be committed, whose duty it shall be to prosecute the 
same.” , PS 

Mr. Murer having also moved to amend the 
bill by inserting three cents for any distance not ex- 
ceeding thirty miles, and fifteen cents for any dis- 
tance beyond four hundred miles— 


Mr. Nixes spoke as follows: 


Mr. Preswext: The proposition offered as an 
amendment by the senator from New Jersey. 
{Mr. Mrurer,] relates to the main feature oF 
‘the bill, and very properly brings that under con- 
sideration. Without intending to debate the bill 
atlength, or to consider its less important provis- 
ions, he had intended to give very briefly his views 
in regard to the main feature of the bill, wnich was 
embraced in the first section, and consisted tn a re 
duction from a very high to a low rate of postage. 
The amendment proposed would introduce one 
lower and one higher rate, than was contained n 
the bill; and as he desired to make a fair trial of the 
system of low postage, he had no objection to the 
first part of the amendment; but, on the contrary, he 
was inclined to favor it, but was opposed to the lat 
ter part, as he could not consent to a. higher rate ot 
single postage than ten cents. This measure is 
perhaps, to he regarded in the light of an exper 
ment; and, to give ita fair trial, we must bring the 
rates of postage down to a low point, although it 
might not be easy to decide what that point should 
be. The. post office establishment (said Mr. N.) 
isin a singular condition. It revenues have been 
falling off for several years, and are now in- 
sufficient to sustain its expenses; and, at the same 
time, the public are complaining that your rates of 
postage are too. high; and so strong is this senti- 
ment, thatthe law is openly violated, and private 
expresses are established between all the important 
commercial cities, which convey a large portion of 
the letters which otherwise would be conveyed in 
the mail. Under these circumstances, what is to be 
done? We want to raise more revenue, at the very 
time that public sentiment demands a reduction of 
the postage tax. Some saving has been madein 
the recent lettings of contracts, and the department 
has made all the curtailments which the public in- 
terest will admit of, and still the revenue is deficient. 
Reduction of expenses and greater economy might 
aid the department some, but cannot extricate it 
from its embarrassments; besides, the public de- 
mand a reduced rate of postage. It appeared to 
him that there was but one course to pursue, and 
that was to revolutionize the whole system, and to 
look to another resource to restore the declining 
revenue of the department—the increase of letters to 
be conveyed through thè mail. To make this re- 
source available, requires a low rate of postage, 
which may draw all letters, now sent’by private ex- 
presses and otherwise, into the mail, and gradually 
change the habits of our citizens, and greatly in- 
crease the correspondence of the country. This 
would be an experiment, and perhaps a hazardous 
one, if we had no light to guide us but opinions and 
calculations as to the probable results of so great a 
change in our mail system. 

But fortunately, if we have no experience of our 
own, we have the experience of another country, 
which has pretty fairly tested the operation of a 
system of low postage; and he begged leave to call 
the attention of the Senate more particularly than 
-had been done to the results of tie experiment 
which had been made in England, of what is there 
called the penny system. Their establishment dif- 
fers in some respects from_ ours, and possesses con- 
siderable advantages over it inregard tothe expense 
of the mail service. ‘The country was not only of 
limited. extent compared with ours, but the trans- 

ortation was performed at a much lower rate. 

here are in Great Britain but about 21,000 miles 
of post routes, whilst we have, as appears by the 
last report from the department,’ more than 144,000 
miles. Their average compensation for railroad 
gervice is but about ninety-six dollars per mile per 
annum for the conveyance generally of four mails 
daily. _Here two hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
per mile is paid on many of our railroads for two 
mails per day. In England, the average rate of 
egach service is hardly three cents per mile for the 
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actual distance the mailis conveyed, or about an - 
average of twenty-two dollars per mile for the length : 
of the routes. Here the cost of coach service is a frac $) 
_ tion over eight cents per mile for the actual distance: 
the mail is carried, or an average of from $60 to $70: 
per mile- for. thé“ extent of the routes. These | 
differences are. greatly against us.. But there is an - 
important fact to be taken: into the account; which ` 
8, that, with the very low rate of two cents letter post- : 


age, and no charge for newspapers, their revenues 
greatly exceed the expenses of the establishment. 


According to the statement in a teport just received : 


from the department, it ‘appears, that in 1843, the 
excess, or net revenue in. England was £643,727, 
or exceeding the sum of three millions of dollars. 
It. is true, more than five hundred thousand pounds 
of this surplus was expended for the packet service, 
but that was no part. of -the inland mail service. 
The whole receipts in England, in 1843, were 
£1,620,000; so it appears that the surplus, or ex- 
cess over the expenditure, was more than one-third 
part of the whole revenue which accrued. It is 
true that part of this income accrued from postages 
on foreign letters, but considerably less, he believed, 
than the expenses of the packet service; so that it is 
not easy to ascertain precisely what is the excess or 
surplus of the receipts of the inland mail service 
over its expenditures. Itis certainly, however, a 
large sum. This excess of receipts over expen- 
ditures is a large margin, and would seem to 
be sufficient to meet all the additional charges 
to which our system is, subjected. Let me 
now call attention to the effect of the penn 
system upon the revenue, as compared with what it 
was under the old system. It went into operation 
in January, 1840; and the falling off of the revenue 
that year, as compared with the average revenue for 
the five preceeding years, was £1,240,000, being 
about 43 per cent. But this was the result of 
a single year. Unfortunately, the statement 
does not inform us what has Seen the increase 
the last three years. But we know it has 
gone on increasing, and has not yet fully developed 
its efficiency in producing revenue. He had seen a 
statement somewhere, that the postage revenue the 
past year had increased 13 per cent., whilst their 
other revenues had increased only one anda half per 
cent. Thirteen per cent. on the gross revenue of 
£1,600,000 is about £200,000; and the three last 
years, therefore, at this rate, have produced an in- 
crease of revenue to the amount of about £600,000, 
or one-half of the falling off during the first year; so 
that it would seem that the decline in the revenue at 
the close of the fourth year was but about £600,000, 
or something like 20 per cent. of the former amount, 
and the increase’ is still going on; so that we may 
reasonably suppose that ina few years more the 
whole deficiency will be made good, and the post- 
age revenue be as great as it was under the old sys- 
teni; and this astonishing result will have been pro- 
duced by a two-cent rate of postage—little more 
than one-fourth of the average rate in the bill now 
before us. Whatever errors of fact or estimate there 
may bein these statements, it is certain that the 
great experiment in England has been successful— 
decidedly, triumphantly so.. And who has, or can, 
duly estimate the importance of this great re- 
form measure, in its pervading influences on the 
varied interest of society? We can judge sqmething 
of this, by public sentiment: there; and we find, that 
at this time, the author of this low-postage system, 
is regarded by the whole nation as a public benefac- 
tor; as one who has conferred great and lasting ben- 
efits on his country; and the people are now mani- 
festing their sense of the good he has done, by some 
public testimonial of national gratitude, worthy of a 
great and intelligent people to bestow, and of a pub- 
lie benefactor to receive. ` 

Such has been the result of this great experiment 
in England; and why may we not anticipate equal 
benefits and equal blessings from it here? It has in- 
creased the letters transmitted by mait. there four- 
fold, and has swelled the number, during the last 

ear, to theastonishing amount of 222,000,000; whilst 
in this country, with nearly the same population, 
the letters sent through the mails did not, probably, 
exceed twenty-six millions, In the most flourishing 
year of our establishment, (in 1836,) the number of 
letters charged with postage, were but about 29,000- 
000. How vast is the difference! And the benefits 
of the two systems are not to be estimated accord- 
ing to this difference, but according to the amount 
of communications through the mail in each 
country, and .the charge or cost attending them. 
The British system. confers on the people of that 
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country all. the advantages and benefits, in rela- 
tion to business and social intercourse, of. more 
than two hundred and twenty millions of communi- 
cations through the mail, at a charge of two cents 
each; whilst our system dispenses only the benefits 
of twenty-six millions of communications, at an 
average charge of (say) 15 cents for each letter: The 
number of letters is more than eight to one; whilst 


the cost is but about one-eight part there of what it. 


is here on the letters transmitted. r ae: 
Mr. N. said he was for a system of low postage, 
both as an end and as a means; he went for low 


| postage for the advantages and blessings it would 


confer, and also as the most effectual way of raising 
the necessary revenue. Fortunately, these two ób- 
jects, both so desirable in the present condition of 


the finances of our establishment, were united; the _ 


more letters conveyed, the greater the benefits, and 
the greater'the revenue. ` And yet senators seem to 
fear the effects of this change upon the finances of 
the department. If it has increased the letters there 
four-fold, why will it not have the same, or a similar, 
result here? - If they are an active business peoplg, 
cannot the same be said of our citizens? If they are an 
educated, intelligent, and sociable people, are not 
the population of the United States as well and as 
universally educated, as generally intelligent, and 
as much under the impulse of social feelings?’ To 
realize the full benefits and advantages of this 
change in our system, in its financial and other 
aspects, would, he was aware, require time. But 
let uş give it a fair trial, and in four or five years we 
shall all, even the most sanguine, be astonished in 
its results. But to do this, the postage must be 
brought down to a low point. What that point 
was, senators might differ about; but it must be a 
low point, or the principle of the system will not 
be tested. A moderate reduction of the rates of 
postage—as from 64 cents to 5, from 124 to 10,from 
18} to 15, and from 25 to 20—would do no good; it 
would not increase the letters, and would only di- 
minish the revenue in proportion to the reduction of 
the rates; and a much larger reduction would not 
answer; it would not give scope to the principle. 
You must not change the system merely; you must 
revolutionize it; you must construct it on anew 
principle; you must bring the postage so low that it 
will cease to be feli as a tax or a burden—so low 
that all shall be able and willing to pay it, and 
that none shall feel it. When this 1s done you 
will not only draw into the mails all the letters that 
are now conveyed through private. expresses and 
other channels, but you will change the habits of 
the people. Coreespondence will rapidly increase, 
aud your finances will become flourishing. Suppose 
the increaseis three-fold, that will give nearly one hun- 
dred millions ofletters annually, which, at an average 
rate of four cents, would produce nearly four millions 
of dollars; and at the average of 7! cents, as it now 
stands in the bill, it would give you seven millions, 
He would not say, the lower the rate the greater 
would be the revenue; but he was persuaded that 
we might safely go lower than the rates named in 
the bill. But did he think differently on this point— 
did he believe that the low rate would give less rev- 
enue than a medium rate—he should go for the low 
rate, as that was the great object he wished toat- 
tain, whatever might be its influence on the revenue. 
A system of low postage, was what the people de- 
manded; they believe it to be reasonable and just, 
and they will have it. Public opinion is in advance 
of Congress; we are lagging along behind it; the peo- 
ple see and anpreciate the immense advantages of a 
system oflow postage. They have had a forctaste of 
these advantages, through the private expresses, 
and they will not relinquish them. They ask to 
have these advantages, now enjoyed by a few, made 
general over the whole Union, and extend to all 
classes alike. It was doing great injustice to this 
great reform measure, to look at it only in its finan- 
cial aspect. The benefits and blessings which it will 
bring upon the country, who can estimate? Who 
has sagacity or wisdom enough to foresee the results 
of a great and powerful impulse suddenly imparted 
to twenty millions of people, spread over the larg- 
est country in the world, in their business, 
in their social intercourse, in the communica- 
tion of their thoughts, and the diffusion of their kin- 
dred and friendly feelings? Who can estimate its 
social and moral influences? And has it no political 
bearing? Will it not strengthen the bond of the 
Union as well as the-ties of friendship? Will it not 
call forth and strengthen thé affections of the people 
for the government and laws under which they live? 
This is a sort of frontier government, it acts upon 
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our foreign borders and beyond them; “it regulates 
your foreign commerce; provides and takes. care of 
the public defences; but in the private concerns of in- 


dividuals its action is scarcely known or felt. “This 


branch:.of it—the mail establishment—is the only 
one. that comes home. to the people; and this 
reaches all, comes home: to every family, and 
every member of it: Who is there that does 
not, occasionally, either ‘send .or receive Jetters 
through the mail? How extensive and univérsal is 
the interest in this branch of the publie. revenue ! 
All are concerned in it.. The man of business in his 
active pursuits; the man of fortune in retirement; the 
poor as well as.the rich; the foreigner in-our bor- 
ders; and those in the most humble, condition, and 
with the scantiest means, are interested inthe post-_ 
age tax, and have to’ contribute their mite towards ’ 
sustaining the establishment. \Asthe mail establish- 
mens is so extensive in its influence, is it-not impor- 
tant that the action of the government, in that de- 
periment, which comes home to individuals, should 
e seen and felt only in its beneficence, in the good 
it accomplishes in being a cheap and universal in- 
strumentin facilitating the business and intercourse 
of the people? : 
To obtainto their full extent these advantages, 
we must adopt the principle of low -postage; and 
that will, no doubt, give us the most revenue; but 
if there was much moré doubt on that point than 
he thought there was, we were called on to adopt it. 
The ‘public interest required it; the. voice of the 
people demanded it; and they would have it. They 
demand it, because they consider the present! rates 
unjust and oppressive. They demand it, therefore, 
irrespective of its influence on the finances of the 
department. If this reform should, for a few years, 
devolve on the. treasury some portion of the ex- 
penses of the mail establishment, that could be no 
objection in carrying out a measure of. such great 
importance, and which public sentiment so impe- 
riously demanded. The bill makes a contingent 
appropriation of $750,000; and as it would require 
time for the low-postage principle to develop its full 
capacity of procuring. revenue, he felt bound to say 
that, in his judgment, this sum might be required 
the first year, and possibly the second. But no evil- 
could follow from this, and he was satisfied the peo- 
ple would approve it. If low postage cannot be 
secured without a partial charge upon the treasury, 
then. that charge should be borne. “And is it not 
right and jus? Can anything be more unjust and 
unreasonable than the tax now imposed ‘on mail 
correspondence? The whole income of the depart- 
ment, with the exception of about. half a million of 
dollars, is derived from letter postage; whilst the let- 
ters constitute but about: 10 per cent. of the whole 
weight and bulk of the mails. , Some years since a 
trial was made to ascertain the relative proportions 
of the letter and other parts of the mails; and during 
two weeks all mail matter deposited at several of 
the principal post offices in the Union was weighed; 
and as nearly as could be determined from this ex- . 
periment, the printed matter constituted more than 
90 per cent. of the whole mails.. ‘Well, how much 
revenue is derived from newspapers and other print- 
ed matter? Whi, a little over half a million of dol- 
lars; but one-half of this goes’to the postmasters, so 
that but little more than a quarter of a million is 
received for the transportation of the newspaper mail, 
constituting nine-tenths of the, whole. ‘The -whole 
expenses of transportation are nearly three mil- 
lions—he believed two millions and nearly nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars the last year, according to the 
official statement. And whilst the letters are only 
about 10 per cent. of the whole mails, they are 
charged with more than two and a half millions of 
dollars for transportation, and the newspaper mail, 
forming 90 per cent., pays less than three hundred 
thousand dollars. Is there any equality or justice 
in this? If public policy requires that we should 
facilicate the dissemination of intelligence, and con- 
vey newspapers and pamphlets at a mere. nominal 
charge, let us do it. Butwhy throw the expense, 
or that part of it which exceeds the newspaper 
postage, on to the correspondence? Ig it right or 
just to tax one man, who sends a letter in the mail, 
several times more than the service costs, because 
you convey a newspaper for another man for seve- 
ral times less thanits cost? If the public interest 
requires that printed matter should be transmitted in 
the public mail, at a charge greatly‘ below the actual 
cost, then the-additional charge should be borne by 
the public equally, like all. other public burdens. 
If one-half of. this portion of the expenditure for 
transporting the mails was. made a charge upon the 
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treasury, it would be no more than just. But this 
isnotall. The communications from the depart- 
ments; and all the business of the government, ‘are 
conveyed free of postage, and are paid for out of the 
income derived from letter-postage. Would itnot be 
more just that this should be transferred as a charge 
upon the treasury? In the present flourishing state 
of the treasury, the sum is not such as to be seri- 
ously. felt; but the principle is objected-to. The de- 
partment- has hitherto been made to dépend upon its 


own resources; and this has served to regulate and.. 


govern the extent of its operations. .-There was 
force in this objection; and it had been urged by 
himself, during the short period that he had the 
honor to be charged: with the administration ofthat 
department. - nce í ; 

But if the appropriation from the treasury is lim- 
ited, and for a specific object; with an understanding 
that it was- not to be increased, it would not remove 
the regulating principle, as the operations of the de- 
partment must depend upon its own revenues, with 
the addition made to them from the treasury; and 
that being fixed, it could not extend the mail facil- 
ities, but in proportion as its own income might in- 
crease, as was the case now. 

But Mr. N. said he had no fears in respect to the 
finances of the department, if the system of low 
postage was once adopted, and could have a fair trial. 
Calculations and. estimates were worth but little on 
a question of this kind; experience was the only 
thing upon which we could rely. There were many 
examples tending to prove how little the’ estimates 
and opinions ofthe most judicious men were worth, 
on subjects like this. - He would refer to one: the 
committee who made the first estimates of the prob- 
able income of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road, and which was the basis on which subscrip- 
tions to the stoek were obtained, relied mainly on 
cotton, coal, and other freights, but supposed that 
about one-half of the persons then carried in coaches 
from one city to the other, might be conveyed on 
the railroad; and after estimating the income 
from freights, add, that an additional sum 
of twenty thousand pounds a year may rea- 
sonably be expected from the transportation of per- 
sons. Such was the estimate; but experience has 
proved that five hundred thousand persons have 
passed over the road in one year, producing an in- 
some, probably, of more than a million of dollars. 
Instead of getting one-half of the passengers then 
conveyed from one city to the other, the whole 
number was increased four hundred per cent., by a 
cheaper and more rapid conveyance; and the cheap 
and speedy transmission of letters had produced 
the same result. Greater speed, as well as low 
postage, had contributed to the increase of letters 
sent in the mail. Another fact had been established 
in England, which was, that the greater the number 
of persons which passed from one commercial point 
to another, the greater had been the number of let- 
ters conveyed in the mail. Here the reverse of this 
has proved to be true; but it has been owing to the 
letters being sent out of the mail. ‘The actual num- 
ber of letters have no: doubt increased here in pro- 
portion to the great increase of passengers between 
all our commercial cities, 

Mr. N. said, as he went for the lowest rates of 
postage there was any prospect of obtaining, he 
should support, the amendment: proposed by his 
colleague, (Mr. Hunrineron,] of 3: cents for any 
distance not exceeding fifty miles, and 5 cents 
within two hundred and fifty miles, and 10 beyond 
that. He was opposed to the 15 cent rate, and 
would not go above 10 cents for any distance. 
He thought that this was as fair and equitable an ar- 
rangement of the rates as we should be likely to at- 
tain, and he hoped it would be adopted. The hon- 
orable chairman of the committee, [Mr. Mzrricx,] 
contended that there was too great a disproportion 
between the lowest and the highest rate, as there 
was the same office labor on a letter conveyed thir- 
ty miles as there was on one conveyed one thousand, 
as it had in the same manner to be mailed and de- 
livered, and that the expense of the post offices was 
about one-half of the whole, and the transportation 
the other half. But the senator was in some degree 

. mistaken; and had he been better acquainted with 
the inside of a large post office, he would not have 
made the statement. Fhe expenses of post offices 
were not one-half, nor even one-third; the cost of 
transporting the mails was nearly three. millions of 
dollars, and the allowance to postmasters was but 
about twelve hundred thousand.’ But the office la- 
bor was more on a letter sent a great distance, as it 
had to be remailed, perhaps two or three times, at a 
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charge of 5 per cent. each time. Letters for distant 
points were not mailed for the office of delivery; but 
with some general direction, as northward or south- 
ward, and were opened and remailed at the proper 
distributing offices. | E : ae 
Although he thought there was no injustice in the 
proposed rates, he should himself have no objection 
to a lower postage for the highest rate. He was 
aware that public sentiment, to a very considerable 


extent, was in favor of one uniform rate for all dis- . 
tances, agreeably to the views just expressed by the 


senator from Illinois, [Mr. Bregse,] but he had no 
idea that such a proposition could succeed at this 
time, and doubted the propriety of it in a country so 
extensive as ours, although he was convinced it was 
a very convenient and judicious arrangement in 
England. His own opinion was in favor of two 
rates, the lowest that could be obtained; but thought 
the proposition of his colleague more likely to suċ- 


| ceed, and hoped, therefore, it might be adopted. 


The lower rate of 3 cents, which it proposes for dis- 
tances not exceeding fifty miles, he was confident 
would increase the revenue. But there might be 
doubts as to what would be the effect on the reve- 
nue by extending the five-cent rate from .one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty miles. This might re- 
duce the income the first year; but ultimately he 
was persuaded it would not diminish, but increase 
it. But whatever might be its influence on the 
finances, we ought not to overlook the immense ad- 
vantages it will confer on the public, and which, in 
his judgment, would greatly exceed the loss of rev- 
enue, if, indeed, any loss is sustained. 

in regard to the amendment he had offered as a 
substitute for the first section, Mr. N. said the ob- 
jection he had to the bill as it stood was, that there 
was no reason nor justice in charging double or 
triple postage because a letter contained an inclosure, 
when it did not exceed the weight of a single letter. 
He had never heard any good or satisfactory reason 
why one of two letters of equal weight, should be 
taxed two or three times as much as the other, be- 
cause it contained an enclosure, or was com- 
posed of several pieces; and he believed no good 
reason could be given- He supposed the principle 
had been adopted from the English law, when their 
mail establishment was a mere révenue system, and 
its main object to raise the greatest amount of rev- 
enue that was practicable. But as the government 
was not responsible for the loss ofa letter contain- 
ing valuable; inclosures, there was no justice in 
charging an additional price for conveying it. 

But there were other objections to rating letters 
according to the number of pieces. It became ne- 
cessary to pry into and examine them, and this was 
odious, and led-to gross abuse. He had known 


-one postmaster who had abused this practice to such 


an extent, that his conduct had to be inquired into; 
and the-evidence against him was so strong, that 
he had to resign his office, to avoid. being re- 
moved. It was also a dangerous temptation 
to clerks, and was no doubt the source of 
many depredations and criminal acts committed by 
penons employed in post offices. The practice 
ad become odious, and he wished it entirely done 
away with. The principle of rating letters by weight 
was notonly more equal and just, but was more 
simple and easy in the application of the law. An- 
other objection to the section as it stood, was, that, 
it was too complex and difficult of application; it 
contained a double test—that of the number of pieces, 
and the weight—both of which must be applied to 
every letter weighing over one quarter of. an ounce. 
[Mr. Merrick said he had amended the bill, so that 
it now admitted of half an once as a single leiter: 
This (said Mr. N.) is an improvement; yet, beyon 
half an ounce, all letters must be both weighed and 
examined, to see how many pieces they are com- 
posedon This would be diffenlt, and would not 
e attended to with any uniformity. Some post- 
masters would be careful and vigilant to enforce the 
law; others would be careless and lax in executing 
it; so that the double and triple rates would be col- 
lected in some offices, and not in others; there would 
consequently be no uniformity in the postage tax. 
He understood, that, at the last session, the 
principle. of his amendment, taxing letters by 
weight, had been veted down, because it was 
supposed it would lead-to frauds by sending several 
letters directed to different persons under one en- 
velop. To guard against this abuse he had added 
a penal provision, making it unlawful to send letters 
in that manner, and unlawful in the person receiv- 
ing them to deliverthem. The English had adopted 


this principle, and he hoped it would be adopted 


here; its simplicity, and the ease, certainty, and uni- 
formity with which the law could be executed, was 
a great, and, in his judgment, conclusive recom- 
mendation of it. ; í _ 

The honorable chairman: has attempted to assigr. 
a reason for taxing letters by the piece without re- 
“gard to the weight; it wasa new discovery; and 
however much merit there may be in originating 
it, he could not perceive its force in establishing tha 
justice of the double, triple, and quadruple tax 
He tells us that letters having enclosures convey in 
telligence.. But do not all letters convey. intelligence, 
And may not a single letter, consisting of a large 
sheet, contain as much intelligence as a letter of. the 
same weight composed of two sheets or several 
pieces? - There seems to have been an idea that, in 
transmitting letters containing enclosures, a more 
important service was performed and a greater 
benefit derived by the person who sent them. 
This may be’ true in some cases; but we have 
nothing . to do with the importance of 
communications to the parties, or the benefits they 
may derive from them. Some letters are of great 
pecuniary importance, and others are of a mere so- 
cial or friendly character; but we have nothing to 
do with this in charging for their transmission 
through the mail.. The senator says my amend- 
ment is subject to the same objection I have alleged 
against the bill, and that it would make it the duty 
of postmasters to look into letters to ascertain. 
whether they contained other letters enclosed. This 
is not so. Under my amendment it would not be 
the duty of postmasters to examine letters to rate 
them, as they would be rated by weight; nor woul . 
it be their duty to look into letters to see whether 
there was a violation of the law, as it was only made 
the duty of postinasters to report such violations o ' 
this section as might come to their knowledge. But 
the penalty would prevent letters being sent enclosed 
in other letters, as It is not to be supposed that our 
citizens will send letters in ‘violation of the law, es- 
pecially as the fact must be known to their corres- 
pondent, who will himself be guilty if he deliver 
them. The provision would effectually stop lettera 
from being unlawfully enclosed’ in other letters, so 
there could be no occasion for any examination on 
the part of postmasters. It is only merchants or 
business men who would have occasion to send sev- 
eral letters directed. to different persons in the same 
place; and itis not to be expected that such men 
would violate the law and expose themselves to 
penalty. 

On the motion of Mr. Hunrineron, so 
amend the bill as to permit newspapers, magazines, 
and pamphlets to be sent over mail routes out 
of the mail, Mr. Niues said that it was with 
reluctance he supported propositions to interfere 
with the details of this bill, as he was aware that he 
could not always foresee how far the change of the 
details may affect the main provisions of the bill, 
which he was very anxious to have passed, as he 
believed the country demanded it, as well as the ne~ 
cessities of the department. But the amendmen 
proposed brought under consideration @ great prin- 
ciple contained in the bill, which he thought indefen~ 
sible. As the bill now stands, it gives to the Post- 
master General the entire control of the distribution 
of all newspapers, and other periodicals in the coun- 
try, and takes away from all publishers the right to 
distribute their own publications, except with the 
consent and under the supervision of the head o. 
the Post Office Department. There was something 
alarming in this principle, and he felt bound to resist 
it. It was areform the wrong way; and, instead of 
diminishing, was extending the monopoly feature ot 
the system. It was an unwarrantable abridgment 
of the rights of publishers, who were entitled to the 
same privileges as all others, in disposing and de- 
livering their productions; and, on the other hand, 
it took from the people the right of obtaining news- 
papers in the way most convenient and accepta- 
ble to them. No publisher can send a news- 
paper to any subscriber, except through the 
mail; or by an agent, to be appointed or li- 
censed by the Postmaster General, and for 
all papers distributed more than thirty miles from 
from the place of publication, the agent must pay for 
his license-a sum-equal to the net amount of the 
newspaper postage. Does the senator suppose that 
publishers would submit to this? With such an ob- 
noxious feature in your law, it would draw down 


. upon it'the artillery ofthe one thousand newspapers 


in the’country, and it could not stand a single year. 
The publishers are a class of men whose rights can- 
not be trifled with. This restriction would stop 
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all the post-riders, by. whose agency most of the 
newspapers.in. the éastern States are distributed: to 
their subscribers, and deprive the people of the privi- 
lege of receiving newspapers at their own doors, which 
they have long enjoyed. And what is the reason as- 
signed for. this alarming invasion of -private rights? 
Why, it is said, that if private posts are allowed to 


carry newspapers, they will carry letters also in. 


violation of the law. He denied’ the truth of this 


reason; and if true, it would not justify the means by 


which ‘it is proposed to remedy the evil. . The class 
of post-riders to which he alluded, are not of recent 
date, originating from the ‘prevailing disposition to 
violate the post office laws; they are as old as the 
oldest newspaper establishments in the country. 
Reduce the postage to a reasonable rate, so as satisfy 
the public mind, ‘and the violations of the law will 
cease. But the honorablechairman tells us that there 
can be no just grounds of complaint, as papers can be 
sent within 30 miles in the mail free of postage. The 
answer to this is, that the people do not wish to re- 
ceive their papers by mail; they do not desire to go 
several miles to a post office when they can kave 
them delivered at their doors. Newspapers are dis- 
tributed in various ways, according as itmay suit the 
convenience of subscribers; some are sent by regular 
post-riders; in other instances the subscribers in a 
neighborhood send for them, or one of the number 
distributes them one week and another the next, 
and thus divide the service among them. And 
would you compel them to. get a license from the 
Postmaster General to do this? It would be an in- 
convenience that they would not submit to, and 
ought not to submit to. And why attempt to force 
all newspapers into the mail for distribution? They 
are no benefitin point of revenue, as it costs more to 
convey them than the postage received: They area 
charge and a burden on the departmer:t, which has 
to be sustained by the postage received from letters. 
The better way would be, in his judgment, to leave 
the conveyance of newspapers, and all periodicals, 
entirely free; but when sent in the ‘mail to subject 
them toa reasonable postage. In that case no one 
can complain. He would not extend the monopoly 

rinciple of the system, and he hoped this odious 
eature would be stricken from the bill. Whilst 
securing to the country the advantages of chea 
postage, he would not unnecessarily interfere wit 
private rights. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. L. SEYMOUR, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, January 23, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the joint resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas, f 
Mr. SEYMOUR addressed the Committee as 

follows : . 

Mr. Cuatrmaw: I-hardly expect to present any 
views entirely new on a subject which has already 
been'discussed by so many gentlemen of distinguish- 
ed talent. -I have sought the floor with no such 
anticipation, but simply for the purpose of stating 
some of those reasons which will guide me in the 
vote which I am about to give... Ever since this 
question of annexation was first proposed, I have 
been a decided friend of the measure; always re- 
garding it as a movement of the greatest national im- 
portance. I dissent from the opinion expressed by. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J.-R. In- 
GERSOLL,] that the territory of Texas is far from 
being as valuable and productive as its ardent friends 
have anticipated. Look at the vast area claimed to 
be within its limits. The soil, the climate, its ex- 
tensive prairies, and its higher ranges, adapted to the 
raising of flocks and herds. Then consider its facil- 
ities for internal navigation, its mighty rivers navi- 
gable for many hundreds of miles. The level part 
of this territory, embracing a large district extending 
from the coast back into the interior, is better fitted 
for the productions of a tropical climate than the 
most favored portions of our southern States. Back 
of this, is a belt of country of an undulating 
surface with a more salubrious climate, and 
a soil well suited to the production of our great 
southern staple; west of that, and constituting 
by far the greater part of the tereitory, is 
the more elevated . country, eminently adapted 
to the products of our western States—wheat, Indian 
corn, flocks and herds. In fine, the whole territory 
is represented by intelligent persons, who -have 
traversed it with an eye to ils capabilities, as abound- 
ing in all. those resources which, in the hands of 
an industrious and enterprising people, wilt ulti- 
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mately make ita rich and powerful country. Look 
there at its extent—it is of itself an empire. 
Compare it with the kingdoms of Europe.: Lay it 
by the side of Prussia—it is three times as large; 
twice the size of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; larger than France; and equal in 
area to the whole German empire.. Bring this coun- 
try under the protection of our government—let the. 
emigrant, whether from the United States or from 
foreign climes, be assured of the guardianship. o f 
our laws, and its population. will soon increase as 
rapidly as that of the most favored parts of the 
Union. Then ‘its resources. will be developed, its 
capabilities for the successful prosecution of all 
branches of national industry tested; and to us and 
to our posterity will all ‘these advantages redound. 
The wealth, the population, the power of Texas 
will be ours. When, therefore, I have contempla- 
ted the position of our own country, and reflected on 
the influence which the acquisition of Texas will 
exert on all its varied interests, and especially on the 
advantages which will be derived from it to the 
prosperity and security of our great commercial de- 
pot at New Orleans, I have ever considered the re- 
annexation of that rich and productive territory as 
in the highest degree desirable. ‘I think so still. 


Nor do I fear to-enlarge the limits of the republic. 
Neither the banks of the Rio del Norte, nor the 


shores of the Pacific, are too remote to form ‘the | 


boundaries of our country. We do not emulate the 
example of ambitious Rome. War was her settled 
olicy—universal empire her aim. She sent forth 
ier veteran legions to plant their standards in every 
quarter of the globe. The sacred obligation of trea- 
ties was violated—the rights of all nations disregard- 
ed, and the whole family of man laid under contri- 
bution of blood and treasure to gratify her lust of 
power. Our policy is pacific. We have waged but 
two wars—the first to achieve our independence— 
the last to maintain it. We seck no aggression on 
the rights of other-nations, either by arms or the 
more insidious mode of attack, unsettling their po- 
litical systems, and sapping the foundation of their 
governments by the propagations of our own opin- 
ions. We hold up before the world the example of 
our great republic—leaving to every nation free 
choice between their own institutions and ours. 


The proposition to enlarge our domain hy the ac- 
quisition of Texas is consistent with this ‘safe and 
pacific policy. It is the easy and natural union of 
two contiguous nations, both founded by the Anglo- 
Saxon race—both organized upon the same basis of 
popular rights and republican equality. The idea 
which has been suggested in the course of this de- 
bate, that the accession of this territory may, here- 
after, when it shall have become populous, endan- 
ger the stability of our government, seems to be 
founded on an- erroneous view of our system. 
Were it a consolidated government, sustained bya 
great central power, this extension might justly ex- 
cite the fears of its friends. But, sir, the fathers of 
the constitution foresaw and wisely provided against 
the dangers incident to that great scale upon which 
they had determined to try the experiment of a pop- 
ular government. They adopted the federative Sys- 
tem, By the organic law they retained and fortified 
the power and sovereignty of the States. If the 
vast area lying between the St. Johns and the Rio 
del Norte, and extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean, shall ever become as (1 fully believe 
it is destined to be) one republic, its union will be 
formed and preserved by the federative principle, 
and by that only. 


Let the rights of the States be guarded with jeal- 
ousy, and the general government kept within its 
proper sphere, confined in its action to the exercise 
of those plain and well-defined powers granted in 
the constitution, and there will be no danger of its 
falling by its own weight. While the internal and 
domestic concerns of the citizens of the several 
States of this mighty confederation are regulated by 
the State authorities in their own way, its foreign 
relations and the interests of the nation at large will 
be managed and sustained by the government of the 
Union. Thus the theory of our government may 
be carried, in its practical operation, to the extent 


| prescribed by its founders. 


As early as. 1788, while the fears of some and 


the jealousies of others were shaking the confidence | 


of the American people in the constitution. which 
had been promulgated. for their adoption by the fed- 
eral convention, Mr. Madison, with an almost pro- 
phetic ken, defined the extent and the future destiny 
of the infant republic. He says: 
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“The error which limits republican government toa 
narrow district has been unfolded and refuted in preceding 
papers. Iremark here, ‘only, that itséems to owe its rise 
and prevalence chiefly to the confounding a republic with a 
democracy, and applying to the former reasonings drawn 
from the nature of the latter. . The true distinction between. 
these forms was only. adverted to -on a former occasion. It 
is, that in a democracy the people meet and exercise the 
government in person; in a republic, they assemble. and ad- 
minister it by their representatives and agents. A democ- 
racy, consequently, must be confined to a smail spot. A re- 
public may Le extended over a large region. “To this acci- 
dental source of error may ‘be added the artifice of some. 
celebrated authors, whose writings have had a’ great share 

-in forming the modern standard of political apinions. Be- 
ing subjects of an absolute or limited monarchy, they have 
endeavored to heighten the advantages or palliate the evils 
of those forms, by placing in ‘comparison with them the 
vices and defects of the republican, and by citing as speci- 
mens of the: latter, the turbulent democracies of ancient 
Greece and modern Italy. Under the confusion of names, 
it has been an easy task’ to transfer. toa republic observa- 
tions applicable to a democracy only;‘and, among others, 
the observation that it—a republic—can never be established 
but among a small number of people, living within a small 
compass of territory. Such a fallacy may have been the 
less perceived, as most of the popular governments of an- 
tiquity were of the democratic species; and even in modern 
Europe, to which we owe the great principle of represénta- 
tion, no example is seen of a government wholly popular, 
and founded at the same. time wholly on that principle. 
If Europe has the merit of discovering this great mechani- 
calpower in government, by the simple agency of Which 
the will of the largest political body may be concentrated, 
and its force directed to any object which the public good 
requires; America may claim the ‘merit of making the dis- 
covery the basis of unmixed and extensive republics, 

“As the natural limits of a democracy is that distance 
from the central point which will just permit the most re- 
mote citizens to assemble as often as their public functions 
demand, and will include no greater number than can join 
in these functions, so the natural limit of e republic is that 
distance from the centre which will barely allow the repre 
sentatives of the people to meet as often as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of the public aftairs.” 

Such, then, are the natural limits of our political 
system. We. can now ‘measure it almost as accu- 
rately as if we could penetrate the far distant future. 
It is not to be limited by the natural barriers of 
rivers or mountains. . It prescribes its own bounda- 
ries by its capacity to attain the object of all free 
governments—the greatest good of the greatest 
number. We may go on adding State after State, 
so long as the representatives of the most remote 
shall be able, according to the provisions of the 
constitution, to meet atthe common centre, and 
participate in the necessary legislation of the na- 
tion. l RA 
It is not, therefore, the apprehension’ that we 
shall, by the annexation of Texas, justly expose 
ourselves to the charge of a wild and phrensied 
ambition—a thirst for power, or an unprincipled 
effort at national aggrandisement.: It is not the idle 
fear of extending the area of the republic, and add- 
ing new stars to our national escutcheon, which 
constrains me to oppose the resolutions on your ta- 
ble. No, sir: no arguments: drawn from such con- - 
siderations have weight with me, > =. A 

But, sir, important as I regard the acquisition of 
this territory—ardently as I desire it—I cannot dis- 
regard the terms`or the mode of its annexation. 
These tèrms must be honorable in themselves, and 
just in their bearing upon the different sections of 
our country; and the mode, too, must be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the constitution, or the 
measure cannot recéive my support. ` i . 

Before I approach the consideration of these topics, 
I will briefly advert to another point which has been 
raised during the course of this debate. Through- 
out this discussion, the committee have been told 
that the people have decided this question during the 
late election, and the assertion has been made with 
such confidence, that one not acquainted with the 
circumstances would be led to suppose that the peo- 
ple had acted on all the terms and conditions of an- . 
nexation, and had fixed the manner in which it was 
to be effected. Gentlemen have drawn the infer- 
ence that all those whe should vote against the reso- 
lutions before the committee would vote against the 
known and expressed will of the people, the natural 
and political sovereigns of the republic. No one in 
this House will bow with more profound respect 
to the declared willof the people than I shall. I 
have always looked upon the people themselves as 
the great safeguard of their own. liberties. Politi- 
cians the most upright may err, and statesmen of 
the greatest wisdom and. experience may be con- 
founded; but the intelligence, common-sense, and - 
virtue of the people constitute the surest-and. best 
guide to their legislators. What have the peoplé 
decided on this question? and what is the amount of 
that vox populi vox dei which has been continually 
rung in our ears. A gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harason] has’ referred us to a. resolution adopted 
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adopted by the Baltimore convention of May last. 
T agree that those who adopted this resolution, com- 
ing as they did immediately from the people, may 
be supposed to have indicated the popular will on 
this’subject. But what is the amount of this resolution 
which seems to be regarded as emboying in itself 
any and all principles and modes whatsoever of an- 
nexation? a 

The corivention resolved first upon a general dec- 


laration of their principles; they put forth to the - 


world their political creed; not merely for the present 
moment, but for all time. They reasserted the doc- 
trines maintained by the fathers of the constitution, 
and the great. lights. of the démocratie party. All 
this confession of faith they embodied in due form. 
But what more? : 

It is fortunate that we are not left in doubt on this 
point. A resolution was adopted at the Baltimore 
convention. relative to Oregon and, Texas—not, sir, 
as part of a declaration of- principles—not as an in- 
gredient in the democratic creed; no; but, as a sort of 
codicil to it—a cool, temperate, modest recommenda- 
tion; so broad and comprehensive in its terms, and 
admitting so much latitude of construction, that any 
democrat who shall feel constrained to vote against 
the resolutions on your table, will hardly, for that 
reason, I believe, be in danger of political ostracism. 
But to the resolution. It reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That our title to the whole of the Territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
same ought to be ceded to England or any other power; 
and that the reoccupation of Oregon, and the reannexation 
of Texas, at the earliest practicable period, are great Amer- 
ican measures, which this convention recommend to the 
cordial support of the democracy of the Union.” 

This resolution asserts that the reannexation of 
Texas is a great American measure. Is this a new 
proposition? The acquisition of this country has 
for twenty years past been deemed a great Ameri- 
can measure. It was soin 1825 and 1827, when, 
by two successive negotiations, the administration 
of Mr. Adams endeavored to regain this territory, 
and offered one million of dollars for it. lt was so 
in 1829 and 1835, when General Jackson negotiated 
for its recession, and offered five millions of’ dollars 
for its recovery. But the resolution goes on to rec- 
ommend the consummation of this great measure, 
not to day nor to-morrow, but at the “earliest prac- 
ticable period.” This gives the true character’ to 
the resolution. It leaves a proper latitude to the 
representatives of the people to discuss and delibe- 
rate upon the time, the manner, and the terms in 
which this object was to be accomplished. These, 
sir, are the considerations now before the committee, 
and they are the only matters pertaining to this 
question about which there-has been a dissenting 
voice heard from the democratic party in this House. 

But, sir, since party action has been invoked as 
our guide, the declaration of political principles, as 
set forth by the Baltimore convention, may be` of 
some further use to us. I will therefore take the 
liberty of referring gentlemen to another proposition 
embraced in the cardinal doctrines of the democrat- 


ic creed promulgated by that body. This, too, 1. 


suppose, has received the sanction of the people. It 
reads as follows: 


“That the constitution does not confer authority upon 
the federal government, directly. or indirectly, to assume 
the debts of the several States, contracted for local internal 
improvements, or other State purposes; por would such an 
assumption be just and expedient.” s 

This, sir, was butan expression of what had al- 
ready been decided, on a very grave question. 
Would it not be well to inquire whether, by the 
annexation of a foreign State in the manner pro- 
posed, this: important principle, so recently sanc- 
tioned by the people, may not be violated? Itis 
declared to be inexpedient, unjust, and unconsti- 
tutional, to assume the payment of the debts con- 
tracted by the States of this Union; but the debt of 
Texas is the debt of a foreign State—a State whose 
independence has been acknowledged by us, and by 


the principal powers of Europe. She lies, in- ` 


deed, contiguous to our territory, and many of her 
citizens were our own; but ‘her debt is as much a 
foreign debt as is that of Great Britain; and there is 
as much propriety and constitutionality in the as- 
sumption of the debt of the one as of the other. 

Sir, if any juncture of cireumstances would war- 
rant this government in stretching its constitution- 
al power, it is certainly that in which ‘the indebfed 
States of this Union are now placed, burdened as 
they are. with a debt of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars. . These State debts have, for the most part, 


been contracted from the best motives, and for the . 


best objecis—objects not narrow and local, but nat. 


ural, of universal advantage, and calculated to de- 


velop the rich natural resources of the whole coun- 
try- Aroused by the feverish excitement of the 
times, and impelled by a laudable ambition, the 


‘States put forth efforts, which arè now crush- 


of them to the earth. They have 
asked aid to. save their sinking credit, and 
to relieve their burdened. people; and ‘yet 
we have felt constrained to turn a deaf ear to their 
appeals, and to leave them to struggle with their 
debts as they best may. I shall not attempt to 
elaborate this question of the assumption of State 
‘debts. 
power authorizing it in the constitution, and that a 
large majority of the people have decided against it, 
not only as unconstitutional, but as highly inexpe- 
dient; more especially from the injurious precedent 
it would set for after times. i 

If such, then, be our settled policy, dictate alike 
by high considerations of public expediency and a 
regard to the fandamental law of the land, how can 
the assumption of the debts of a foreign State be. 
justified? Shall the bright visions of national ag- 
grandisement which, during this debate, have been 
so frequently opened to our gaze, quite blind our 
perception of the course of safe, prudent, and con- 
stitutional legislation? I know we are told that this 
objection will be obviated by leaving the unappro- 

riated lands of Texas untouched, and permitting 
ee to pay her own debts out of their proceeds. 
Such a course would undoubtedly solve the diffi- 
culty, if there should chance to be unappropriated 
lands sufficient to discharge the debts, and the pro- 
ceeds should be faithfully appropriated. But to 
what do the debts of Texas amount? What authen- 
tic data have we from which to estimate their sum? 
Have any official returns on this important ques- 
tion, among the many connected with annexation, 
been laid before us? Congress refuse to build a 
custom-house, or a dock, or establish an arsenal, or 
a navy-yard, without an estimate officially made of 
the probable expense, as well av a report setting 


ing many 


forth the utility of the object. The defunct treaty 


of last year, now resuscitated and presented by: the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs as the basis of an- 
nexation, as though we might be imprudent. to 
risk the paying of the whole debt without limit, 
essayed to fix the maximum of liability at ten mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet who does not know that, if 
Texas be admitted into the Union, her sovereignty 
is merged in ours, and that, asa necessary conse- 
quence, the Texian creditor, unless the payment of 
his claims be fully provided for by the act of an- 
nexation itself, will justly look to us for reimburse- 
ment? - 

Texas, as an independent nation, is now amenable 
to all the world for her strict observance of good 
faith and the fulfilment of her solemn treaties and 
compacts. ‘Texas, as a State in our Union of con- 
federated States, will no longer be an independent 
nation: she will then have become an integral part 
of the United States, and, as such, can no longer 
treat or be treated with by a foreign power; her sov- 
ereignty, so far as it has a national character, will 
then be represented in the government of the Uni- 
ted States; that government alone can speak and act 
for her in reference to foreign nations. Now, sir, 
suppose, as is proposed by some of the various res- 
olutions before us, we leave to ‘Texas all her public 
lands, but take all her other resources—her revenues 
to be derived from duties on imports,-and all her 
public property: having merged her national exist- 
ence in our own, and seized upon a large portion of 


those means on which her creditors may be sup-- 


posed to have relied for the discharge of their claims, 
—if we intend to avoid a direct responsibility for 
their payment, are we not bound.now, in the very 
act of annexation, to leave a sure and ample fund 
for the payment of her debts? If so, then, even if 
the amount of her indebtedness were officially certi- 
fied to us, another and equally important inquiry 
would remain to be answered; and that is, how 
much public land she yet holds unappropriated. 
We have been told that Texas owned a vast quan- 
tity of land, out of which an ample fund might be 
raised to discharge her debts; but we are just as 


` destitute of authentic data in regard to the lands as 


to the debts. We have, indeed, had a map of 
Texas laid on our tables; and from that it appears 
that the territory claimed by Texas contains about 


three hundred and. twenty-four thousand square: 


miles.. But is not the title of Texas to this a mere 
claim? Has she established’ her boundaries up to 


the line designated on the map? To say nothing of 


the Indian title claimed and defended by the Caman- 


It is enough for me to know that I find no’ 


ches—one of the most powerful and warlike tribes 
which have ever inhabited North America——it is 
notorious that no boundary has been traced between 
Mexico and Texas. __. aa: 
Even admitting that Texas owned all the territory 
as claimed and designated on the map, has any 
statement been laid before us either by the Texian 
government or our own, showing. what portion of 
this territory is unappropriated, and not already 
covered by private grants? The history of the 
times shows that extensive grants of land in this 
region were made by the Spanish and Mexican 
governments successively, and more recently by 
Texas herself.. Indeed the latter, since she has 
been arepublic, has granted her lands with a lavish 
hand. She has invited settlers from all parts of the 
world, and held out to them the most favorable 
terms, that by their presence and labor they might 
add to her national strength. Can any one say 
how.much land has thus been granted? A resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Senate long since, and an- 


_other more recently by this House, calling for infor- 


mation respecting the debts and the lands of Texas, 
to enable Congress to act atleast understandingly 
on this subject. Yet to neither of them has a re- 
sponse been given. We are left without authentic - 
information, to legislate in the dark. We are, in 
fact, to assume or provide for the payment of an 
unlimited amount of debt in return foran unknown 
quantity of land. I protest, therefore, Mr. Chair~ 
man, to this feature in the resolutions before us, as 
repugnant not only to the principles of enlightened 
legislation, but to the maxims of common prudence. 

Another important subject, connected with the 
proposed annexation, is the question of slaveri , 

Although, by a decree of the republic of Mexi- 
co, passed about the year 1829, slavery was abolished 
in all the Mexican States; yet, upon the especial 
application of Texas, it was allowed and continued 
in that State ina limited form, until, upon the es- 
tablishment of her independence, she fully incorpo- - 
rated it into her institutions. If Texas, therefore, 
be admitted into the Union, she will be admitted _ 
with the system of domestic slavery in full vigor, 
unless some restrictions be placed upon it in the ar- 
ticles of annexation. i 

Admit her into the Union as she is, and any 
subsequent attempt to restrict slavery within her 
borders, will surely be met with the cry of an 
infringement of vested rights. As yet, this institu- 
tion exists only in that comparatively small portion 
of the territory which is settled. Powerful tribes of 
Indians still hold undisputed sway in much the 
greater part; a region, too, least of all adapted to the 
successful application of slave labor. Tf, then, any 
portion of this rich territory is to be-opened to free. 
labor—if the hardy enterprise of the North isto be 
tempted thither, provision must be made for this in 
the articles of annexation. By determining this 
question, contemporaneously with the acquisition of 
territory, we may avoid most of those difficulties 
which, in a State even but partially settled, will ren- 
der its adjustment almost impracticable. 

I shall not here enter into a discussion of the sub- 
ject of slavery, either in its moral aspect, or its 
bearing upon the question of political economy. So 
far as slavery is regarded in reference to either of 
these points, I leave every State to its own free 
and unbiased choice to adopt .such domestic 
institutions as it may deem proper and expedient. 

‘There is, however, one view of slavery présented 
by the propositions before us, clearly within the 
legitimate sphere of our legislative action on the 
present occasion; and one which, permit me to say, 
will be closely scanned and most sensibly felt, by 
the freemen of the North. It is the political influ- 
ence and weight which the accession of the slave ter- 
ritory of Texas will give to the southern section of 
the Union. : : 

Sir, the basis of representation upon which the 
South has been placed: by the constitution, resting, 
as it does, upon property, as well as upon persons, 
is an anomaly ina free republic. In principle, it is 
antagonist to the whole genius of our government— 
a government of free, uncontrolled, public opinion, 
not of inert matter, nor enslaved mind—a representa- 
tive government, too, the basis of the representation 
in which should rest only on the freemen of the nation. 
Ihave no desire to unsettle those compromises of 
the constitution by which any of the glorious “old 
thirteen” were permitted. to enjoy a representation in 
the councils of the nation, based as well upon prop- 
erty as upon persons—a privilege allowed to the 
slave States but denied to the free. With all my heart 
I say, let that time-honored guaranty, the work of the 
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best days and the purest patriots of the republic, re- 
main forever inviolate. I would not destroy its 


vitality nòr weaken its protecting power, extended: 


even as it has been since the era of the constitution 
to seven new States. But when I am asked to go 
further, and by a single act of legislation extend this 
guaranty to another anda vast. territory, destined, 
ifannexed to our Union, at no very distant period 


to vie in political power with the most important 


section of the confederacy, it is my duty as one of 
the representatives of the free North to see that her 
interests are protected, and her rights. under the con- 
stitution maintained.. If slavery is to be permitted 
in this territory, justice to the North and the West 
demands a fair division of it into slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States. A distinguished senator 
from Missouri, (Mr. Bewron,] at the last session of 
Congress, submitted a bill for the annexation of 
Texas, and its.division into five States, in three of 
which slavery was to be inhibited. One of my col- 
leagues [Mr. Rosrnsoy] has, within a few days 
past, submitted a joint resolution, now lying upon 
your table, proposing a restriction of slavery in all 
the territory except such part as shall be embraced 
ina single State not larger than the largest State now 
in the Union. Either of these plans, viewed in their 
bearings on the different sections of the Union as 
well as the higher considerations of a national charac- 
ter and the welfare of an unfortunate and degraded 
portion of the human race, are far preferable to the 
resolutions of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Slavery now ‘exists throughout ‘the whole extent 
of Texas. If that country continue an independent 
nation, this iastitution, so closely. interwoven with 
her whole structure, will continue to grow with her 
growth and strengthen with her strength. Instead 
of twenty thousand, (the number she is now sup- 

osed to contain,) ina few years they will be counted 

y millions, Look at the increase of slaves in the 
United States from one decennial enumeration to 
another, and you may form some estimate of the 
number which, in halfa century, would people the 
fertile soil of Texas. In.the course of fifty years, from 
1790 to 1840, the slaves in the United States have 
increased from 697,897 to 2,487,213; a number near- 
ly as large as the whole po ulation of the thirteen 
united colonies, when they declared their independ- 
ence. Judging from the climate and soil of Texas, 
and the source from which, remaining a slave terri- 
tory, she will derive the most of her emigrant popu- 
lation, we may anticipate as large aratio inthe in- 
créase of slavery there. Much then would be 
gained to the prosperity and strength of the Union, 
much to the cause of human freedom, by adopting 
either of fhe propositions to which I have alluded 
for the restriction of slavery. Texan slavery would 
be diminished. The aggregate of slavery in North 
America would be reduced, and “the area of free- 
dom,” of which so much has been said in this debate, 
would in reality be enlarged. 

But these propositions for a restriction of slavery, 
so just and reasonable in themselves, find no favor 
with the friends of annexation at the South. The 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mt. Cozr,] and, I believe, 
every other advocate of the measure from that quarter, 
are decidedly opposed to any such division of the 
territory. It was with difficulty that the proposition 
of my colleague [Mr. Rosson] was laid on the 
table and printed. These gentlemen will go no 
further than the line of the. Missouri, compromise, 
which was settled of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude. But what has that magic 
line to do with this foreign territory? lt was laid 
down a quarter ofa century ago, as a compromise of 
a question which then deeply agitated the country. 
Tt had reference originally only to the -terri‘ories of 
the United States as they were held at the time of 
its adoption. No one at that. period supposed it 
was designed to draw a broad line of demarcation 
across the continent between free and slave territory; 
much less that it was to apply to all future acquisi- 
tions. 

How will this lme divide the territory of Texas? 
Look at the map of that country, as its boundaries 
are claimed, and how large is that “area of freedom” 
to be, which lies north of the line of the proposed 
compromise? It isa very small portion, probably 
notexceeding one-tenth of the whole area claimed 
by Texas; situated, too, in a region intersected by’ 


the spurs of the Rocky mouatains, its climate is rig- ` 


crous, and its soil, if not’ steril, is certainly of very 
moderate fertility. - 
Such, then, is the miserable pittance proposed te 


‘be carved out of this noble: acquisition, as the thea- 
tre for the free labor-of the emigrants from the 
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northern and middle States, while the broad savan- 
nas of the maritime district, and the fertile prairies 
of the middle regions, are assigned to. the enterprise 
and capital of the southern States. Thus will this 
mighty empire be gained at the common expense of 
the whole country; and, if necessary, be «maintained 
as an integral part of the Union, by the blood and 
treasure of the nation, and yet.its wealth, power, 


and resources be ‘appropriated almost exclusively to` 


the perpetuation and extension of the peculiar insti- 
tutions of a part, and to the espécial aggrandizement 
of that part in the scale of political power. While 
I admit that our legislation should bear equally up- 
on the whole country—whether in imposing the 
burdens of taxation, or protecting industry, in regu- 
lating commerce, or sustaining agriculture—I claim 
also the application of this rule to the more impor- 
tant measure before us. 

I cannot concur with the gentleman from Geor- 


gia, [Mr. Cozs,} who claims annexation without” 


restriction of slavery, as a measure for the advance- 


_ ment of southern interests and slave interests, not 


merely asa matter of policy, but of right resting 
upon the guaranties of the ‘constitution. Sir, the 
constitution dues not, and was never intended to ex- 
tend its guaranties of slavery to such an extent. 
They do not require us, in the progress of the re- 
public, in territory, wealth, and power, to preserve 
an equality, or even to keep up and perpetuate the 
same balance between theslaveholding and non-slave- 
holding States, which existed at the time the consti- 
tution was framed. While the rights of the States 
then existing were guarded by them, legislation was 
left to be applied to new States as sound policy 
should dictate. Indeed, both from the debates in 
the federal convention which formed the constitu- 
tion, and the opinions of the eminent statesmen of 
that period, it is apparent that their intention and 
hope was to prevent the extension of slavery. 
n the debates of the convention on this subject, 
as given by Mr. Madison, Mr. Sherman said: 
‘Ge observed that the abolition of slavery seemed to be 
going on in the United States, and that the good sense of 


fhe several Statrs would probably, by degrees, complete 
it.” $ 

Col. Mason, of Virginia, used the following lan- 
guage: 

“Tig infernal traffic originated in the avarice of British 
merchants. The British government constantly checked 
the attempts of Virginia to puta'stop to it. The present 
question concerns not ‘the importing States alone, but the 
whole Union. The evil of having slaves was experienced 
during the late war; and had slaves been treated as they 
mighthave been by the enemy, the would have proved 
dangerous instruments in their hands. The western peo- 
pleare already calling’ out for slaves for their new lands, 
and will fill that country with slaves if they can be got 
through South Carolina and Georgia. He held it essential, 
in every point of view, that, the general government should 
have power to prevent the increase of slavery.” 


Mr. Madison himself objected to twenty years, 
as too Jong a period during which the constitution 
restricted Congress from passing any law to pro- 
hibit the slave trade: 


“Twenty years (said he) will produce all the mischief 
that can be apprehended from the liberty to import slaves. 
So long a term will be more dishonorable to the American 
character than to say nothing about it in the constitution.” 


It is well known that Mr. Jefferson on various oc- 
casions expressed himself in favor not merely of 
restricting, but of eradicating slavery. In his Notes 
on Virginia he says: 

“Under the mild treatment our slaves experience, and 
their wholesome though coarse food, this blotin our coun- 
try increases as fast or faster than the whites. During 
the regal government we had at one time obtained a law 
which imposed sucha duty on the importation of slaves 
as amounted nearly to a prohibition, when one inconsid- 
erate assembly, placed under peculiar circumstances, re- 
pealed the law. This repeal met a joyful sanction from 
the then sovereign; and no devices, no expedients which 
could ever after be attempted by subsequent assemblies, 
and they seldom met without atempting them, could suc- 
ceed in getting the royal assent to a renewal of the duty. 
In the very first sesson held under the republican government 
the assembly passed. law for the perpetual prohibition of 
the importation of slaves. This will in some measure stop 
the increase of this great political and moral evil, while the 
minds of our citizens may be ripening for a complete 
emancipation of human nature.” 


I repeat it, sir, the constitution contains no 
guaranty of slavery to the future territorial acquisi- 
tions of the republic; nor any pledge to maintain the 
relative weight of the slaveholding States in the 
political scale. These, subjects were left to be de- 
cided by future legislators, guided by the lights of 
experience, the manifestations of an enlightened 
public opinion, and a patriotic desire to preserve the 
peace and harmony of the Union. In ‘this view of 
the question, I ask where is the justice, the fairness, 


_ briefly é 
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the magnanimity, the patriotism which proposës. to 
devote almost: the whole of this immense territory 
to the extension, growth, and perpetuity of the pe~ 
culiar ‘domestic institutions of a, portion.only.of our 
confederacy? aa a eee 

But, sir, before I leave this topic, I must refer 
to an allusion made by the gentleman from 


“under current” which was setting strong from the 
North ‘against this measure. { can tell that gentle- 
man when that current begari to set in this direction, 
and when its. force first. began to.be felt. it was, 
sir, twenty-five years ago, at the period of the agita- 
tion of the Missouri question, when the proposition 
was made to admit that Staté into the Union with 
slavery engrafted upon its institutions, The legis- 
lature of the State, which I have the honor in part to 


represent, on that occasion, by a vote nearly unani» 


-mous, passed the following resolution: 


«whereas the inhibiting the: farther extension of slavery 
in these United States is a subject of deep concern among 
the people of this State; and whereas we consider slavery as 
an evil much to be deplored, and that every constitutional 
barrier should be interposed to prevent its further exten- 
sion, and that the constitution of the United States clearly 
gives Congress the. right to require of new States, not'com- 
prised within the original boundaries of these United States, 


the prohibition of slavery as a condition of their admission 
into the Union: Therefore, . i 7 

“Resolved, That our senators be instructed, and our rep- 
resentatives in Congress requested, to oppose the admission 
as a State into the Union of any territory not comprised as 
aforesaid, without making the prohibition of slavery therein 
an indispensable condition of admission.” 


This resolution expressed the sober and deliberate 
opinions, not of a bod of men who would scatter ` 
firebrands, arrows, and. death through the country, 
but of the great mass of the peaceable citizens of 
that State—men who have becn, and ever will be, 
willing and anxious to abide by the guaranties’ of 
the constitution. That excitement passed away; it 
was hoped that it never would be revived. -The 
North, ata subsequent period, quietly acquiesced in 
the admission into. the Union of another new slave 
State. But the angry feelings and sectional jeal- 
ousies of that gloomy period have of late been once 
more aroused by another question in these halls, of 
equally exciting ‘character. That question is the 
right of petition. A rule was adopted in this. House 
which forbade the reception of any petition relating 
to the subject of slavery.. The North apace it 
because it was deemed a violation of the sacre 
right of petition, unnecessary for the protection of 
the South, and uncalled for by the compromises of 
the constitution. Yet I and my political associates 
at the North, who have always been proud to ad- 
here, with the most scrupulous fidelity, to these 
compromises, have been placed in a false position 
by our southern friends, when they have demanded 
of us the support of arule which we could’ never 
justify to our constituents. I thought then that the 
cry made on this subject by the South was mere 
bagatelle; and the result of the repeal of the,ob- 
noxious rule at the present session has proved it to 
have. been so. i 

This course of legislation on a most delicate and 
exciting subject has given strèngthand power to that 
‘under current” of which the gentleman spoke. 

But this is not all: this question. of annexation— 
a question of t he highest importance and the widest 
bearings on all our national interests—has been de- 
graded and reduced to a mere sectional measure, to 
protect the interests of slavery. Let us look back 
to what passed in 1825. This very matter was in 
argument then; and the point made by its advocates 
was, that the Sabine.as a boundary approached too 
near New Orleans; and that.it would be a great na- 
tional object to extend the area of the republic in 
that direction. The administration, both of “Mr. 
‘Adams and of General Jackson, pursued the same 
object with untiring zeal and from high national 
considerations: They urged the argument of the 
national defence—and the protection of the com- 
mercial depot of the great Mississippi valley. ` They 
judged that the benefits anticipated from the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana would not be fully realized to 
the country without the acquisition of Texas. So 
important did they deem it in this view, that although 
in 1803 we had paid fifteen millions of, dollars for 
the purchase of the whole of Louisiana, in 1829 they 
offered to pay one-third of the amount to regain that 
small portion of it which was then embraced im the 
limits of Texas. But now, sir, this question 18 
bronght down from the high eminence. which “it 
formerly occupied, and is pressed upon Congress as 
a narrow sectional question, - ‘The “correspondence i 
of our national agents, as submitted from the State 
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Department, savors strongly of. the sare- idea. 
The late secretary, Mr: Upshur, in his despatch to 
our minister at the.courtof St. James, speaking of 
an apprehended attempt to-abolish slavery in Texas, 
says: 

“Texas lices immediately on the border of Louisiana and 


Arkansas.. The slave would have nothing more to do than. | 


simply to cross the Sabine or the Red river, and he would 
find himself free man. He would be very sure to profit 
by the opportunity, All the vigilance which the master 
could use-—enforced even by a harsher discipline than he 
would be willing to exert—would avail nothing. Withina 
few years a large proportion of the slaves within the,reach 
of the border would séek refuge in Texas; and the remain- 
der would be rendered valueless by discontent and danger- 
ous insubordination. The slaveholder ought not to submit, 
and would not submit, to this.” 


The present Secretary of State, likewise, in ad- 
dressing the British minister, Mr. Pakenham, con- 
cerning the efforts of Great Britain to abolish slavery 
throughout the world, uses the following language: 

“To hazard consequences which would be so dangerous 


to the prosperity and safety of this Union, without resorting . 


to the most effective measures to- prevent them, would be, 
onthe part of the federal government, an abandonment of 
the most solemn obligation imposed by the guaranty which 
the States, in adopting the constitution, entered into to pro- 
tect each other against whatever might endanger’ their 
safety, whether from without or within. Acting in, obe- 
dience to this obligation—on which our system of federal gov- 
ernment.rests—the President directs me to inform you that 
a treaty has been concluded between the United States and 
Texas forthe annexation of the latter to the former asa 
part of its territory, which will be submitted without delay 
to the Senate for its approval.” 


The very resolutions on your table, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, were recommended by its 
chairman to our adoption by similar arguments. 
He told us ‘the question was a southern question— 
a slave question.” And permit me to say, that all 
this is attempted to be followed up by a course of 
legislation which discards a just and fair compromise 
between the North and the South—a compromise 
which, while it fully protects the interests of the 
South, by securing to it an ample share of the terri- 
tory, and that the portion least adapted to slave la- 
bor, opens also to the North and West a fair field for 
their enterprise and redundant population—a com- 
promise under which at once the highest interests of 
the nation would be subserved, and the cause of 
freedom and humanity advanced. 

Such are the causes which have again raised and 


` given increased strength and power to that “under ° 


current” of which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina complained. . 

But, sir, whatever be the importance of the ac- 
quisition of Texas, there is another consideration 
of far greater consequence to the country. Itis 
this: that in the consummation of this measure, the 
constitution remain inviolate. No mere question of 
expediency, however it may be fraught with na- 
tional prosperity, can justify the slightest infraction 
of that sacred instrument. The prosperity, the 
safety and perpetuity of our Union depend upon a 
faithful adherence to its provisions. 

Sir, I maintain that. we have no power under the 
constitution to annex foreign territory by a legisla- 
tive act. Judging from the tenor of some of the 
arguments advanced by the friends of this measure, 
we might easily imagine we were living undera con- 
solidated government, wielding original, absolute, 
and uncontrolled powers—a government,.the parent 
and not the offspring of State sovereignties—a gov- 
ernment which, in its good pleasure, had meted out 
to the States within its borders such powers as it 
was disposed to part with, and had retained all the 
residuum to itself. Hence the argument which has 
been repeatedly urged, that the legislative branch of 
the government, embracing, as it does, the immedi- 
ate representatives of the people, can annex this 
territory by virtue of a power inherent in the sov- 
ereignty of every State. Such reasoning might ap- 
ply to the Parliament of Great Britain, or to the 
States of this Union before they had united ina 
confederation. But how widely different is the case 
under our-present system! The'general government 
is the mere creature of the States. -The constitution 
itself was formed by. delegates appointed by the 
States, and it was ratified by conventions of the 
States. Itis a government of limited powers, spe- 
cified in the constitution. ` The constitution is a 
compact between free and independent . States—a 
compact by which each and all. of the States sur- 
rendered certain of their own inherent powers to 
the common government of the Union: - Among 
those powers 1s most clearly to be found that of-ac-. 
quiring foreign territory.. This can be ‘done by dis- 
covery, by conquest, cr by purchase. Thereis not 
only a natural inherent ability in all govern- 


i 


` question. 


ments of unlimited powers to acquire territo- 
ry by these modes, but our constitution, by del- 
egating to the general government the whole for- 
eign intercourse of ‘the nation,-has fully invested it 
with the power of acquisition by purchase. I know 
that, at the period of the purchase of Louisiana, this 
power was questioned. -Many of the ablest states- 
men and purest patriots “of that day doubted the 


. constitutionality of that measure. Although it was 


urged by the necessity of commanding the free and 
uninterrupted navigation of the Mississippi, the 


main avenue of the trade and commerce of the great. 


valley of the West, and by an ardent-desire to’ ex- 
tend the area of our repu'lic to the distant regions 


of that territory, yet Mr. ‘Jefferson himself, the © 


originator of this magnificent idea, doubted the con- 
stitutionality of the act. That purchase was made 
by the treaty of 1803; and. Mr. Jefferson, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Breckenridge, speaking of that treaty, 
says: Ls 


“This treaty must, of course, be laid before both Houses; 


because both have important functions to exercise respect- 
ingit. They, I presume, will see their duty to their coun- 
try in ratifying and paying for it, so as to secure a good 
which would otherwise, prohably, be never again in their 
power. But I suppose they must then appeal to the nation 
for an additional article to the constitution, apgroving and 
confirming an act which the nation had not previously au- 
thorized. The constitution has made no provision for our 
holding foreign territory, still less-for incorporating foreign 
nations into our Union. The executive, in seizing the fu- 
gitive occurrence which so much advances the good of the 
country, has done an act beyond the constitution. The le- 
gislature, in casting behind them metaphysical subtilties, 
and risking themselves, like faithful servants, must ratify 
and pay for it, and throw themselves on their country for 
doing for them. unauthorized, what we know they would 
have done for themselves, had they been in a situation to 
o it” 


But whatever may have been the doubts of Mr. 
Jefferson and other statesmen of that period, I think 
the power to acquire foreign territory by negotiation 
can no longer be questioned. The purchase of 
Louisiana itself, so long acquiesced in without con- 
firmation by an amendment of the constitution, as 


was suggested by Mr: Jefferson, and the subsequent - 


purchase of the Floridas by the treaty of 1819. pre. 
sent the strongest possible precedents for the future 
exercise of the power. Twenty-six years have 
elapsed since the treaty with Spain, and forty-two 
since that with France; and so far from their consti- 
tutionality being questioned, the Japse of time has 
served to settle and confirm them both in the mind 
of the nation as not only highly advantageous, but 
in strict accordance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. i 

The power to annex Texas is conceded to be 
vested in the general government. The question to 
be decided now is, By what branch of the govern- 
ment shall this power be exercised? Shall it be by 
the legislative or by the treaty-making power, com- 
posed of the President and Senate? When this is 
ascertained, its exercise, by the depositary to which 
it has been granted, should be most sedulously 
guarded. : 

Let us, then, look to the constitution, and see 
whether power has been delegated to the legislative 
body to annex a foreign Territory to the Union. 
The third section of the fourth article provides that 
“new States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union.” The learned gentleman from Hlinois, 
{Mr. Doverass,] from this, argues that Congress, 
having the power to admit new States into the Union, 
and inasmuch as States cannot be admitted without 
territory, therefore Congress has power to annex or 
ace foreign territory; and this inference is claim- 
ed by virtue of the general grant of power to Con- 
gress to “make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper” for carrying into execution ‘the powers 
specifically delegated. Sir, I acknowledge the good 
sense of that rule of construction which gives to 
every part of an instrument effect, rather than per- 
mit any of it to be senseless and inoperative; and I 
am ready to apply it here. The argument of the 
gentleman would be, indeed, quite conclusive, were 
there nota treaty-making power known to the con- 
stitution, conceded on all sides to be fully adequate, 
and, through the action of which, from the first or- 
ganization of the government to the present-time, 
foreign territory had been acquired for new States 
sufficient to.meet the demands of the country. - 

Sir, permit me.to say that this argument begs-the- 
It assumes that we cannot admit new 
States without acquiring foreign territory by legisla- 


tive action.. But this is not true, nor was it at the 
The. gene- || 


time of the adoption of the constitution. : 
ral government then held, by cession from the States, 
the Northwestern Territory, out of which the States, 


of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, have since 
been formed; and the extensive acquisitions of Lou- 
isiana and Florida afford ample scope for the exer- 
cise of the power of admitting new States. It is 
not, therefore, necessary to put this forced and un- 
natural construction upon ‘this article of the consti- 
tution. > A 

Sir, there is nothing in the legislation of the coun- 
try to justify such a construction. The whole of 
the vast territory which we have acquired of the 
aborigines has been gained either by conquest or by 

„treaty. Leuisiana and Florida, the only purchases 

“of foreign nations, were secured by treaty. We 
have been referred to the various ceasions.of territo- 
ry by- the States of the Union to the United States 
as precedents. But the cessions of New York, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and South Car- 
olina, embracing by far the greater part of the 
ceded. territory, were made before the adoption of 
the constitution. “North Carolina and Georgia 
ceded since that period; but none of these cessions 
were of foreign territory; it was all embraced with- 
in the limits of the United States, as defined by the 
treaty of 1783; and was received by the general gov- 
ernment for the purpose, and upon the éxpress con- 
dition, recognised by the constitution, that out‘of it 
States should be formed and admitted into the Union. 
Besides, none of these cessions could have been ob- 
tained by the action of the treaty-making power, in- 
asmuchas that does not apply to transactions between 
the States and the government of the Union. The 
admission of Vermont, to which allusion has been 
made, rests upon the same principles; and forms no 
precedent for the acquisition of foreign territory by 
a legislative act. That State, although she maintain- 
ed an independently organized government during 
the war of the revolutien, was yet claimed by both 
the States of New York and New Hampshire to be 
within their respective limits. By the treaty of 
1783, the: British power was extinguished in Ver- 
mont, and she was embraced within the boundaries 
of the confederated colonies, whose independence 
was acknowledged. . Subsequently, the conflicting 
clairns of New York and New Hampshire were ex- 
tinguished, and in 1791, Vermont became a State of 
the Union. j 

Again, sir, the act of Congress of 14th April, 
1812, by which Louisiana was authorized to en- 
large her boundaries so’ as to include a portion of 
territory between the Iberville and Perdido rivers, 
then claimed by Spain, has been cited as a prece- 
dent sanctioning the acquisition of foreign territory 
by legislative enactment. But this act was the mere 
establishment of a boundary, which had been claim- 
ed by the United States since the purchase of Lou- 
isiana in 1803, and which has since been pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Foster and Elam against Neilson,. reported 
in 2 Peters’s Reports, as the. true boundary line. 
The learned Chief Justice Marshall, in giving the 
opinion of the court, states the question thus: 

“The case presents this intricate and, at ore time, very 
interesting question—to whom did the country between the 
Iberville and Perdido rightfully belong when the title now 
asserted by the plaintiff was acquired? This question has 
been repeatedly discussed with great talent and research by 
the government of the United States and that of Spain. The 
United States have perseveringly and earnestly insisted 
that, by the treaty of St. [Idefonso, made on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1800, Spain ceded the disputed territory as part of 
Louisiana to France, and that Frence, hy the treaty of Paris, 
signed on the 30th of April, 1803, and ratified on the QIst of 
October, in the same year, ceded itto the United States. 
Spain has, with equal perseverance and earnestness, main- 
tained that her cession to France comprehended that terri- 
tory only which was at that time denominated Louisiana, 
consisting of the island of New Orleans, and the country 
she received from France west of the Mississippi.” 

The secret resolution of Congress, passed in 181], 
authorized the temporary occupation of this territo- 
ry. But the resolution itself precludes the inference 
that the territory was, by that acty annexed to the 
United States. ` It explicitly. recognises the necessi- 
ty of the future action of the treaty-making power 
in the following terms: 

“They at the same time declare that the said territory 
shall, an their hands, remain subject to future negotiation.” 


There is not, sir, a Solitary case.to be found in 
the. whole history of our legislation, under the con- 
stitution, for a period of more than half a century, 
in which foreign territory has been acquired by 
the action of the legislative power alone. Legisla- 
tion has aided, but has never, of itself, and without 
the aid'of the treaty-making power, consummated 
the act. Nor should it in the present case. Texas 
ig.an independent State. Her sovereign character has 
been recoghised, not only by our own government, 
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but by the most powerful nations of Eurcpe. The 
important proposition ‘is pending for a union be- 


tween her and the United States—a. union subject. 


to conditions and ‘restrictions deeply interesting to 
both nations——a union by which the nationality of 
Texas is destroyed, her name blotted out from 
among the nations of the earth, and her sovereignty, 
territory, revenues, and people merged in our repub- 
lic. It is the most solemn and important act which 
can be proposed to them. Its very nature. implies 


the action of both through the supreme power of 


their respective governments: The action of one of 
the high contracting parties will not suffice. The 
consent of both to the annexation, and to all its con- 
ditions, is requisite. Such an actisa treaty; and, 
as such, it cannot, under our constitution, be per- 
fected without thé action of the treaty-making pow- 
er. Vattel, an approved authority on the law of 
nations, defines a treaty thus: . 


“A treaty (in Latin foedus) isa contract, made with a view 
to the public welfare, by the superior power, either fo 
perpetuity, or for a considerable time.” i 


The power of making treaties has been vested by 
the constitution with the. President and Senate; 
and when ratified by them, is declared to be the su- 
preme law of theland. This power, as defined by 


the highest Jodiciel tribunal known to the constitu- 
tion, most clearly embraces within the appropriate 
sphėre ofits. action the measure now before us. 
In the case ofthe State of Vermont, vs. Jennings, 
reported in 14 Peters’s Reports, Chief Justice Ta- 
ney says: ‘ 

“The power which has thus been exercised by the State 
of Vermont is a part of the foreign intercourse of this coun- 
try, and has undoubtedly been conferred on the federal 
government. Whether it be exclusive or not, is another 
question, of which we shall hereafter speak. But we pre- 
sume that no one will dispute the possession of this power 
by the general government. Itis clearly included in the 
treaty-making power, and the corresponding power of ap- 
pointing and receiving ambassadors and other public min- 
isters. The power to make treaties is given by the consti- 
tution in general terms, without any description of the ob- 
jects intended to be embraced by it; and, consequently, it 
was designed to include all those subjects which, in the or- 
dinary intercourse of nations, had usually been made sub- 
jects of negotiation and treaty, and which are not incon- 
sistent with the nature of our institutions and distribution 
of powers between the general and State governments.” 


Sir, I refer you also to the opinions of the distin- 
guished individual now at the head of the State De- 
partment, given in his speech upon the commercial 
treaty with Great Britain in 1816. He said: 

“He would establish, he trusted, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the treaty-making power, when it was legiti- 
mately exercised, always did that which could not be done 
by law, and that the reasons advanced to prove that the 
treaty of peace repealed the act making war, so farfrom 
being peculiar to that case, apply to all treaties. They do 
not form an exception, but in fact constitute the rule. Why, 
then, he asked, cannot Congress make peace? They have 
the power to declare war. All acknowledge this power. 
Peace and war are opposite. They are the positive and neg- 
ative terms of the same proposition. Why cannot Con- 
gress then repeal the act declaring war? The reason is 
plain; one power may make war; it requires two to make 
peace. Itis a state of mutual amity succeeding hostility; 
it is a state that cannot be created but with the consent of 
beth parties. Itrequired a contract or a treaty between the 
nations at war. .Is this peculiar toa treaty of peace? No: 
it is common to all treaties. Jt arises out of their nature, 
and not from any incidental circumstance attaching itself 
to a particular class. It is no more nor less than that Con- 


gress cannot make a contract-with a foreign nation. When- 


ever, then, an ordinary subject of legislation can only be 
regulated by contract, it passes: from the sphere of the or- 
dinary power of making law, and attaches itself to that 
of making treaties. Whatever concerns our foreign 
relations, whatever requires the consent of another na- 
tion, belongs to the treaty power, and can only be regulated 
by it; and it is coimpetent to regulate all- such subjects; 
provided (and here are its true limits) such regulations 
are not inconsistent with the constitution. Besides 
these: constitutional limits, the treaty power, like 
all others, has other limits derived from its object 
and nature.’ It has for its object contracts with 
foreign nations; as the powers of Congress. have for 
their object whatever can be done in relation to the pow- 
ers delegated to it, without the consent of foreign nations. 
Each inits proper sphere operates with genial influence, 
but when they become erratic, then they are portentous 
and dangerous. A treaty can never: legitimately’ do that 
which can te done by law; and the converse is also true.” 


- Sir, the annexation of Texas was so clear and pal- 
„pable a case for the action of the treaty-making 
power, that, in the first instance, the friends of the 
measure, with perfect unanimity, put that power in 
requisition for its accomplishment. Although legis- 
lation is demanded to admit States into the Union, 
yet who doubts that the failure to ratify the treaty 
of last year by the proper branch of the government, 
is the’ only reason why legislation is now, for 
the first time, invoked to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory. Indeed, the action of both the treaty- 
making and the legislative power are necessary te 
admit a foreign State into the Union; the former to 
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acquire the territory, the latter to admit it; or any 
pari ofit, asa State. In this respect the resolutions 
efore the committee are radically defective. They 
“nowhere recognise the action of the treaty-making 
power. A measure of the last importance, and deeply 
affecting the political power of the States of the 
Union, is withdrawn from the action of a branch of 
the government to which the constitution allotted it, 
and where, from abundant caution, a vote of two- 
thirds of the States would be required for its sanc- 
tion; and it is confided to another branch, to be de- 
. cided by a bare majority. This is aedangerous pre- 
cedent; it is an innovation in-a matter not of- mere 
form, but of substantial power. Nor is it relieved 


tions by the. idea suggested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Houmexs,] that Texas, having 
been severed from the United States, and united 
with Mexico, and being now independent, is re- 
stored to her original rights and political- character 
by the law of post liminium. That law has no ap- 
Se esa here. 
e ceded her by peaceful negotiation; and since 
she severed herself from Mexico, we have disclaimed 
return by solemnly recognising her as independent, 
-not only of the rest of the world, but of ourselves. 
Sir, wé haye been called upon to dismiss our con- 
stitutional scruples and to embrace annexation in 
this form, not only from the intrinsic advantages of 
the acquisition, but from the higher and more po- 
tent considerations of self-preservation, which we 
have been told by gentlemen is a higher law than 
the constitution, and overrides all obstacles. Sir, 
this is a dangerous doctrine to be promulgated in 
any government, and most of allin our free repub- 
lic. This law of self-preservation, when applied 
to a nation, is the. rule of state necessity—the plea 
of tyrants, and the justification of usurpers. State 
necessity was the defence of the hypocritical Crom- 
well, when, by the military power, he dissolved 
the British Parliament; he declared “that he had 
come with a purpose of doing what grieved 
him to the very soul, and what he tad earn- 
estly, with tears, besought the Lord not to im- 
pose upon him. But there was a necessity, in or- 
der to the glory of God and thegood of the nation.” 
It was the excuse of Bonaparte, when, at the head 
of his troops, he marched into the legislative hall, dis- 
persed the council of five hundred, and extinguished 
the last spark of republican freedom in France; and 
it will ever bethe plea forall encroachments of pow- 
er upon the liberties of. the people, whether made 
by open violence or the stealthy march of prece- 
dents. The annexation of Texas, in the form pro- 
posed by these resolutions, is demanded by no rea- 
sons so cogent as to justify us in a departure from 
either the letter or the spirit of the constitution. The 
crisis does not forbid the delay necessary for 
| the conjoint action of the treaty-making and 
the legislative powers. Texas is in no danger of 
subjugation by any foreign nation. Nine years ago 
sheachieved her independence on the bloody field 
of San Jacinto, and she has since triumphantly 
maintained it. She is at thismoment more united, 
and better able to. defend her territory, and sustain 
her power than Mexico herself. Emigration, too, 
from the United States, is rapidly implanting in her 
bosom the love of our institutions, and strengthening 
the desire of a union between the two nations. 
I have no desire to retard this great national measure. 
The action of the treaty-making power would not 
prevent its consummation in due time, while it 
would facilitate the adjustment of those delicate 
questions which are now so embarrassing. Let the 
annexation of Texas be accomplished in such a 
manner as shall be just to all sections of our coun- 
try, and in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, and I shall hail “the lone star” m our 
political firmament as the harbinger of peace, 
strength and prosperity to the Union. 


SPEECH OF MR. BELSER, 


OF ALABAMA. 
In_the House of Representatives, February 1, 
1845—On the bill to admit Iowa and Florida into 
the Union as States. f 
Mr. BELSER rose and observed, that he- had 
listened with attention to the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Vinron;) and although he could not subscribe 
entirely to his views, still he was free to- say that, in 
his humble opinion, a more creditable effort had not 
been madé within that Hall. Coming, as he did, 
| from a different section of the Confederacy, and be- 


‘States. 


from the full weight of these. constitutional objec- _ 


Texas was not conquered from us. - 


| those who had precéded him in legislation, 


ing particularly interested in a portion of. the bill 
under consideration, he would endeavor. to imitate 
his friend’s example, by. discussing the questions 
growing out of it in a spirit of candor and modera- . 


‘tion. i - 


`The honorable gentleman had prefaced his re- 
marks by directing’ the committee to the. cession 
made by Virginia of her publiclands to the United 
He- examined the deed ‘with the utmost 
scrutiny, and from its contents attempted to prove 
that. it was originated by. persons “inimical to the, 
West, and with the studied purpose of retaining the 
balance of power in the National Senate for the ben- 
efit of the then slave States. of the Union. He 
further stated that, to’ effect this grand object, they 
unnecessarily enlarged the area of such States as 
were to be formed out of.the territory thus ceded, ` 
and that this injustice was perpetrated at a period 
when the West was too feeble to protect itself. 


. These (said Mr. B.) were grave charges; but he 


asked the gentleman to recollect that the domain ob- 
tained by. this Government from Virginia was her ~ 


` own, and that in- surrendering it for national purpo- 


ses, she had the right to prescribe such terms and 
conditions in the deed as would best ‘comport: with 
her own safety. And he would have him also to re- 
member, that in voting on the: Texas admission 
during the present session, he had fairly laid himself 
open to the same imputation of motive at a future 
day, which he was now exerting himself zo fiw on 
Out of 
this munificent donation from Virginia (the right to 
which passed definitively to her by that treaty which 
concluded the Revolution). had sprung the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and the Territory 
of Wisconsin ; while through -the purchase of the 
United States from France in 1803, had been formed 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
the Territory of Iowa. If the gentleman had exa- 
mined the size of several of the new slave States, 
and that legislation which had connected them with 
the Union, it would have furnished him with an ar- 
gument, cogent and forcible, against his position. 
For one, he did not believe that Virginia was actu- 
ated by any such policy as had been attributed to 
her ; and he therefore considered this part of the gen- 
tleman’s speech as superfluous, and only designed to 
cater to the appetite of those who were already suffi- 
ciently vindictive in their opposition to. the South. 


The gentleman had likewise argued that, by the ` 
admission of Florida as she now stands, one man in 
it would possess as much political power in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as fortymenin Ohio. This 
may be true, but the gentleman must still certainly 
know that that very inequality was expressly con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution. In 
the Senate each State had its equal voice and equal 
weight, without regard to difference of population, 
wealth, or dimensions. In the House the whole 
body of the people is represented. This arrange- 
ment forms a part of our social compact; it is.the 
offspring of amity and concession. It is an im 
provement on the exercise of the vital principle o1 
representation, and proudly claims superiority over 
all other systems of the like kind, ancient and mod- 
ern. i ' 

But another gentleman from the same State (Mr. 
Duncan, as if determined not to be left behind by 
the other gentleman of whom he had just been speak- 
ing) had submitted a motion to admit as a State 
only a portion of lowa at this time. This he would 
have no objection to, provided Florida is treated in 
the same way.’ He was for receiving both into the 


Confederacy, with like terms and restrictions. If 


Iowa is to come in without dismemberment, then 
Jet Florida enter in the like manner; but if Iowa is 
divided, then let Florida be divided also. He trusted 
that because gentlemen might have the strength, 
they would not divide Iowa and leave Florida en- 
tire. This would be acting on the principle that 
power gives right—a principle which should be re- 
pudiated in every deliberative body charged with the 
public welfare. For himself, he was prepared. to 
strike out the proviso in that section of the bill 
which relates to Florida, (in accordance with. what 
he had heretofore said,) and he asked: the attention 


of the vigilant Delegate from that Territory (Mr. : 
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Levr) to the expediency of such an alteration to se- 
cure.the success of the measure. 

{Mr. Levy said he would express no opinion on 
this proposition till he should have had a better op- 
portunity of learning the opinion of the House re- 
specting it.] : 

Mr. Berser remarked that he stood on that floor 
as one of the Representatives of a State partly bor- 
dering on Florida. He knew the feelings of many 
persons residing in ‘that Territory, and he thought 
himself warranted in saying, that none of them,. in 
asking to become citizens of ‘the United States, had 
regard to the balance of power between the-States 
on the Atlantic seaboard and those of the interior. 


This thing called the balance of power, had not | 


made that profound impression in the South which 
seemed to be supposed py gentlemen here. The 
inhabitants of that section were apprized that it had 
long since passed beyond their control ; and knowing 
this, they had turned their eyes to the West, and 
were willing to see the preponderance. of the Gov- 
ernment placed in its hands. Asa Representative 
of the people, he cherished no antipathy against any 
portion of the Union ; but while making this decla- 
ration, he would also state that he had astrong 
sympathy for the West. ` It contained a population 
whose interests could never be dissimila to that of 
his own section. The West was agricultural—so 
was the South, The latter looked to the former for 
many articles of necessity, for just and liberal le- 
gislation, and for succor in the hour of need, And 
to satisfy gentlemen that this feeling on the part of 
the South was sincere, he would cite them to the 
fact, that during this session of Congress the mem- 
bers from the slaveholding States, with but few 
exceptions, had. voted to establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Oregon, and would hereafter be found 
sustaining the proposition to erect another in the 
Territory to be called: Nebraski. In thus voting, 
they looked to no measures of a sectional character, 
but they regarded the welfare of the nation and the 
protection of its citizens. 

Having briefly replied to some of the arguments 
which had been used by gentlemen, he would next 
direct his attention more particularly to the subject 


before the committee; and in doing this, it was not | 


his purpose to speak of so much of it as involves a 
dispute about boundary between Iowa and Missouri. 
This was not the place to examine into a question 
of title—the Constitution had provided a different 
tribunal to adjudicate such matters. He therefore 
hoped that the parties litigant would be permitted 
to take their case before that department to which 
it belonged. ‘This, if he understood him correctly, 
was the opinion of the enlightened chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, (Mr. A. V. Browy,) who 
reported the bill; and it met with his unqualified 
concurrence. : 


That part of the measure about which he particu- 
larly desired to speak, was so much of it as relates 
to Florida and her admission into the Union. The 
people of that interesting Territory had written their 
own history. In their memorial they state, that be- 
fore the cessions of their provinces in 1819, they 
were warmly attached to the United States, and that 
since that period, they had looked with intense 
anxiety to the time when they were to enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship, according to the stipulations 
agreed on between his Catholic. Majesty and the 
United States. After passing through all those forms 
of legislation. which usually precede the call of 
a Convention, they had met. together in their sove- 
reign capacity, had framed.a constitution, and had 

submitted it to Congress, that they might be enabled 

to determine whether or not it was Republican in its 
character. He had heard four objections urged 
against receiving her into the family of States: 

Ist. That, according to the last census, she had 
not the requisite amount of population to entitle her 
to admission. 

2d. That she constitutes no part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which was embraced in 
the original thirteen States, or in that treaty of peace 
which.closed-the Revolution. 

8d. That Congress has the discretionary power 
to admit or not admit her as a new. State, and that 
‘the constitution presented by her recognises slavery 
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in a country not included in the compromises of the 
Federal Constitution. — ; : 

4th. That, aside from these and other objections, it 
is inexpedient thüs early to change her territorial form 
of Government, because of its deleterious influence 
on other sections. f : ; 

To the first objection, his reply was, that the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States contained no provision 
which declares that, before a State can be admitted. 
into the Union, it must have an amount of popu- 
lation equal to the ratio which had been fixed by 
law for the apportionment of representation in the 
House. Each State, by the instrument, is entitled to 
one Representative on the floor of Congress; and 
this is the warrant that Florida would have for ap- 
pearing before Congress by her Representative, when 
admitted to the privileges of the original members 
of the compact. This. brought him to consider, 
whether the treaty of 1819 was binding, and if it 
was, what is its influence on the question which he 
was now considering ?. He held in his hand various 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
touching the validity of treaties; and the doctrine by 
them had been conclusively settled, that a treaty, not 
in conflict with the Constitution, repealed propriis 
viribus alllaws inconsistent with it. Under the treaty 
of 1819, the inhabitants of Florida had secured to 
them the right to become a State as soon as it could 
be done consistently with the principles of our Gov- 
ernment; and no previous ordinance or law, or 
subsequent act of Congress, can interfere with their 
privileges thus guarantied. The stipulations in a 
treaty between the United States and a foreign 
power, when made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
is paramount to the legislation of Congress, or that 
of a particular State. It is a portion of the lex 
terrz, which legislators, as well as judges, are bound 
to interpret and enforce. 

As relates to the second objection, he would ob- 
serve, that he entertained opinions in regard to it 
somewhat different from many of those with whom 
he was in the habit of acting on that floor. He 
believed in the authority of Congress either to obtain 
new’ territory, or to create new communities out of 
new territory, or to admit new States into the Union 
out of new territory which had been previously ac- 
quired either by treaty or by legislative contract. 
This right of perpetuating and increasing the means 
of its own existence, belongs to every nation, and 
will never be presumed to have been surrendered, 
until the factis made clear, The object and end of 
all Governments is, to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of communities; and it can never be as- 
sumed that, in a country like ours—free, active, and 
enterprising, and continually increasing in num- 
bers—the framers of our Constitution intended to 
diminish its power of accomplishing the end for 
which it was created. The authority to dispose of, 
and the means of acquiring territory, being lodged 
in the General Government, and forbidden to the 
States without its consent, clear and distinct ex- 
pressions must be used to confine its operation to 
any particular limits. And here he would ask gen- 
tlemen to attend to certain’ extracts on this point, 
gathered from the conclusive speech of Mr. Poindex- 
ter, while a delegate from the Mississippi Territory, 
in this House, in 1811, delivered on the question of 
the admission of Louisiana into the Union, in reply 
to Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts. Mr. Poindexter 
said: i : 

+ Permit me now, sir, to call. the attention of the Tfouse to 
the argument of ihe gentleman irom Massachuseus. We are 
told by that gentleman that the provisions of this bill are in 
direct hostility to the Constitution, and materially affect the 
rights and Jibeities of the whole people of the United States, 
“That the creation of now States, or. political eovereignties, 
without the original limits. of the Ueied States, is a usurpa- 
tion of power not. warranted by a sound construction of the 
Constitution. In the consideration of this subject two ques 
tions arise: first, whether the United States can acquire for- 
eign territory, and by what means; and whether the territory 
so acquired can be admitted Into the Union as an independent 
State? By the fourth article of the Constitution, Congress are 
authorized ‘to dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory of the United States.’ This pro- 
vision contains an express recognition of the right not only to 
possess territory, but to dispose ofand regulate it, in any man- 
ner which Congress may think consistent with the general good., 
If,then, the power to hold territory, aod to regulate it without 
jimitation is expressly given to the General Government, the 
right to acquire follows, as an indispensable attribute of sove- 


reignty. And this opinion is supported by the enumeration of 
powers given to Congress in the Constitution.” 


Thus it will be seen, that, in 1811, the power of 
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this Government, under the Constitution, to procure 
and hold foreign territory, was seriously mooted by: 
the federalists of that day. But Mr. Poindexter did 
not confine himself to the isolated question of the 
right of Congress to obtain territory beyond the 
limits of the Union, as it previously existed ; for he 
also examined the third article of the treaty of 1803, 
and that provision of the Constitution which author- 
izes Congress to admit new States. 

t Let us (said. Mr. Poindexter) now i: quire what are the ob- 


ligations we have contracted in relation to the inhabitants of 


- Louisiana by the treaty of cession with thé French Republic, 
“Wyo third article of that treaty stipulates (as in the case of Flor- 


ila, now before the Houss) that ‘the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritdry shall be incorporated into the Union of the United Siates, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to the principles of . 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights and 
immunities of citizens of the United Srates.” And are we here 
sitting to deliberate whether we will perform these solemn en 
gagements which have been eutered into by the constituted 


-authorities, and which are presented to us in the imposing atu- 


‘tude of the supreme law ofthe land? Arenct the principles of 
the Constitution in unison with these engagements? Article 
the fourth, sec'ion the third: ‘New States may be admitted by 
Congress into this Union, but no new State shail be formed or 
erected within: the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any tare 
be formed by the jurisdiction of two or more Siaies, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the States concerned, as well 
as of the. Congress? Bere, then, is a power to admit new 


States; and {challenge any gentleman to show that it is. con 
fined to the original territory belonging to the United States. 
There ix no clause of the © nistitution which contains, such a 
limitation, even by the remotest implication,” í 


So far as the subject of slavery is involved in the 
admission of Florida, he had hoped, after the able 
discussions which accompanied the acceptance of 
Louisiana and Missouri as States of the Confede- 
racy, that it would have been permitted to sleep, at 
least during this investigation. Enough, however, 
had transpired in his presence to satisfy him that 
such an expectation was vain. There were members 
on that floor who, to this day, believed that slavery 
had no constitutional existence either in this Dis- 
trict, or in any of the States which have been erected 
out of the territory of Louisiana, or in the Territory 
of Florida now. If he was mistaken in the views of 
gentlemen, he would like at this time to be cor- 
rected. ANS ‘ 

[Mr. Gippines, of Ohio, here signified his assent, 
in part, to Mr. B.’s statement; remarking at the 
same time, that though he believed slavery did not 
constitutionally exist in the Louisiana Territory, 
while it was a Territory, yet, the formation of new 
States out of it since, and their admission into the 
Union, amounted to an estoppal of the authority 
to question its recognition within those States; but 
that the District of Columbia and the Territory of 
Florida stood in a different condition, and that of 
them he entertained the belief that slavery has no 
constitutional existence within their limits at this 
time. i 

Mr, BeLrser having heard, Mr. Ginpryes, and be- 
ing about to resume his argument, was addressed by 
Mr. Diexey, of Pennsylvania, who said that he 
would cite Mr, B. two clauses in the constitution of 
Florida, which he and others deemed a palpable in- 
fraction of the Constitution of the United States. 
They were: 

Ist. “ The General Assembly shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves.” 

2d. “The General Assembly shall have power 
to pass laws to prevent free negroes, mulattoes, and 
other persons of color, from emigrating to this State, 
or from being discharged from on board of any ves- 
sel in any of the ports of Florida.”] 

Mr. B. well understood beth the gentlemen ; for, 
with all their errors, one thing favorable could he 
said of thera, which was, that they never concealed 
their opposition to the South. There could not an 
appropriation of the smallest character come before 
the House, involving a contract for slaves, but the 
gentlemen were ready to give the alarm.. If such 
unimportant matters arrested their attention, how 
could it be expected thata great measure like the 
one now before the committee would be permitted to 
reach maturity without being subjected to the same 
ordeal? He was ready to face gentlemen on all these 


> questions; discuss them they would, and the period 


had arrived when not an inch of ground could be 
surrendered. k ' 

` But, that he might be enabled to treat the subject 
with fairness, he would advert to- those particular 
provisons of the constitution of Florida to which 
the last gentleman (Mr. Dicxuy) had referred him. 
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If the reasoning of the gentleman was correct, then 
further inquiry into. the matter is unnecessary, for a 
clause in the constitution of a State inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, is void. 
He denied the right of members on that floor to in- 
terfere with slavery in Florida, in any manner, shape, 
or form.’ Their discretion to admit. new States into 
the Union gave them no such privilege. The de- 
sign of the Federal Constitution was to prevent 
such intermeddling in the concerns-of a State. - That 
instrument ‘recognises slaves as property, makes 
courts and legislatures, and constitutes the law which 
is to govern them. It is the lex scripta which per- 
petuates and protects every interest. It-authorizes 
Florida, if she thinks it expedient, fundamentally to 
prohibit emancipation, and to prevent free persons 
of color from landing within her borders. The pow- 
er of regulating this peculiar population belongs ex- 
clusively to. her, and neither can Congress or the 
Executive of any State object to its exercise. 


He further undertook to maintain, that im every 
State where slavery is tolerated, provisions of -this 
kind were essential to the dominion of the master 
over the slave. The constitution of his own State 
admitted emancipation on certain conditions, and in 
that’ State he had known slave after slave emanci- 
pated, and,in most of the instances, they had become 
the most abject. and degraded of. the human race. 
Their manumission, so far from ameliorating their 
condition, had made it worse than it was before. 
And for what, purpose did this free mulatto popula- 
tion repair to the South? ‘What was their object 
in leaving the free States to mingle with our slaves? 
Wasit peace? Wasit harmony? . No; they came 
generally with mischief in their hearts. ‘They were 
the chosen instruments of fanaticism. They insinu- 
ated themselves among those who were doomed to 
labor, only to poison their minds with discontent, and 
to conjure up within them dark visions of revenge. 
The experience of persons dwelling in a slave coun- 
try would confirm his statements, and these were the 
reasons why these particular clauses had been insert- 
ed in the instrument complained of. Would gentle- 
men pretend te question the right of the people of 
Florida to provide security for their firesides and fami- 
lies? He presumed not. 


Mr. B. was aware of the fact, that American slave- 
ry had been denounced, both at home and abroad, as 
violative of the original rights of man. - He also knew 
that concert had been used to stamp it with an odium 
which should prove to be everlasting. To effect this 
purpose, hideous pictures of human torture had been 
presented to the world. He readily admitted that in 
the slaveholding States there were bad masters, but 
their number was greatly exaggerated. The larger 
portion of slave owners were kind and indulgent, 
the laws of the slave States were humane, and so 
shaped as carefully to protect the life of the slave, and 
to command for him good ‘treatment. Under these 
laws he was safe from the infliction of cruelty, and 
was ‘to be well fed and well clothed. Gentlemen 
who knew nothing of- southern’ servitude except 
what they saw in books and ‘caricatures, were mis- 
taken in its character. Practically, it was quite dif- 
ferent from what they supposed it to be. And bè- 
fore they proceeded further in their unhallowed ef- 
forts against it, he would say to them, in the lan- 


guage of an eloquent son of the South, to be sure . 


that “they have that revelation from God which 
brought the Israelites out of Egypt—which carried 
salvation to the Gentiles.” 3 

Slavery in Florida, however, in his opinion, rested 
on two grounds which were impregnable: first, that 
it was guarantied by the treaty of 1819, entered into 
with the King of Spain; and, secondly, that under 
no clause of the Constitution of the United States— 
not even the power given to Congress to- admit new 
States—could it.be interfered with. While examin. 
ing the first proposition, the Supreme Court says: 


“ By the treaty of 1819, the people of Florida only charged 


their allegiance ; but their relaons to eath other, and thes 
rights of property, remained undisturbed ; and even had the 
treaty contained no stipulations respecting the properly of indi- 
viduals, the right of property in ali those who became subjects 
or citizensof the new Government would have been unaffected 
by the change. Jt would have remained thesame as under the 
ancient sovereign,” (See 7 Peters’s Reports, page 51.) 


And in regard to the faith of obligations contained 
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in promises and treaties, one of the ablest writers on 
national law declares that— i 


“He who has made a promise to any one has conferred 
upon him a true right to require the thing promised ; and that, 
consequently, not keep a perfect promise is to violate the 
right of another, and is as manifest an injustice as that of de- 
priving a person of his property. And further: as the engage- 
ments ofa treaty impose on-the one hand a perfect obligation, 
they produce on the other a perfect right. To violate a treaty, 
then, is to violate the perfect right of him with whom we have 
contracted, and this is to do him an injury.” 


As to the second proposition, which. had: already 
been briefly adverted to in another portion of his re- 


with under any provision of the Constitution, and 
more particularly the power to admit new States 
confided in Congress, he would here borrow the 
ideas of Mr. Pinknéy of Maryland, used in reply to 
Mr. King of New York, on the Missouri question: 


“Tam told (said Mr Pinkney) that you have the power ta es- 
tablish this odious and revolting distinction. (to wit, the distinc- 
lion between admitting a State into the Union with, and one 
without slavery-~Missouri and Maine.) and I am referred for 
‘the proofs of that power to various parts of the Constitution, 
but-principally to chat part oi it which authorizes the admission. 
ofnew States into the Union. Lam myself of opinion that it is 
in that part only that the advocates for restriction can, with any 
hope of success, apply for a license to impose it; and that the 
efforts which have heen made to find ii in other portions-of the 
instrument, are too desperate-to require to be encountered.” 

. 


> * * * . 


“The clause-of the Constitution which relates to the admis- 
sion of new States, is in these words: ‘The Congress may ad- 
mit new States into this Union, &c ;’ and the advocates for re- 
striction maintain that the use of the word‘ may? imports dis- 
cretion to admit or to reject; and that inthis discretion is 
wrapped up another, that of prescribing the terms and conditions 
in case you are willing to admit.” 

> . * < . ’ * 

“Slavery, we are told in many a pamphlet, memorial, and 
speech, with which the press has lately groaned, is a foul blot 
upon our otherwise inimaculate reputation. Let this be con- 
ceded; yet you are no nearer than before to the conclusion 
that you possess power which may deal with other subjects as 
effectually as with this, Slavery, we are further told with 
some pomp of metaphor, isa canker at the root of aif that is’ 
excellent in this Republican empire; a pestilent disease that 
is snatching the youthful bloom from its cheek, prostrating its 
honor, and withering its strength. Be itso; yetif you have 
the power to medicine to it in the way proposed, and in virtue 
of the dipioma which you claim, you have also power in the 
distribution of your political alexipharmics to present the 
deadliest drugs to every territory that would become a State, 
and let it drink, or remaina a colony forever. Slavery, we are 
also told, is now ‘rolling onward with a rapid tide towards the 
bounuless regions of the West,’ threateting to ‘doom them to 
sterility and sorrow, unless some potent voice can say to it, 
thus far shalt thou go and no farther. . Slavery engenders pride 
and indolence in him who commands, ‘and inflicta intellectual 
and moral degradation on him who serves, slavery, in fine, 
is unchristian and abominable. Sir, 1 shall not stop 10 deny 
that slavery is all-this; but 1 shall not think myself the less au- 
thorized to deny that it is for yon to stay the comise of this 
dark torrent, by opposing to it a mound raised up by the labors” 
of this portentous discretion on the domain of others; a mound 
which you cannot erect. but tbrough the instrumentality of a 


trespass of noordinary kind; not the comparatively innocent ` 


trespass that beats down a few blades of grass which the first 
kind sun or the next refreshing slower may cause to spring 
again; but that which levels with the.gzround the lordliest trees 
of the: forest, and claims immortality for the destruction which 
it infl cts,” 

> . , . . ” 

“No man- can contradict me when I say, that, if you have 
this power, you may squeeze down-a new-born sovereign 
State to the size of a pigwy, and tben taking it between finger 
and thumb, stick it into some niche of the Union, and still 
continue, by way of meckery, to call it a State inthe sense 
of the Constitution. You may waste its shadow, and then 
introduce it into the s cicty of flesh and blood, an object uf 
scorn and derision. You may sweat and reduce it to a thing 
of skin and ‘bone, and then place the ominons skeleton beside 
the ruddy and healthful members of the t nion, that it may 
have leasure to meurn the lamentable difference between itself 
and its companions; to brood over its disastrous promotion, 
and to seek in justifiable discontent an opportunity for separa. 
tion and insurrection and rebellion: 

+ * ` * * + . ` 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.” 

t What is that Union? A confederation of States equal in 
sovereigniy—capable of everything which the Constitution does 
not forbid, or authorize Congress to forbid. It is an equal 
mon between part qually sovereign. They were sovereign 
independently of the Union. The object of the Union was com: 
mon proiection for the exercise of already-existing sovereignty. 


remainder. As far as they gave it up by the compact they 
have ceased to be sovereign. The Union provides the means 
of defending the residue; and it is into that Union that a new 
State is tocome. By acceding to it, the new S.ate is placed 
on the same footing with the original States. lt accedes for the 
same pui pose, that is, protection for its ucsurrendered ove 
reignty, If it comes in shorn of its beams, crippled and dis 
naraged beyond the original States, n is not inio the original 
“Union that n comes, forat is a differentsaitofUmon. The frst 
was unlon inter pares. This is a union between cis parales 
between giants and dwarfs—-between power an] feeblenesc— 
between full- proportioned soverergnties and a miserable image 
of power—a thing which that very Union has shrunk and 
shriveled from its jugg size, instead of preserving it in its true 
dimensions.” n PA é ; 


“We afe told that admitting a State imo the Union is a 
compact. Yes, but- what sort.of a compact? A compact 
that it shall be a member of the Union, as the Constitution 


marks, to disprove that slavery could not be interfered ` 


The parties gave up a portion of that sovereiguly to ensure the - 
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-has made it. You cannot new-fashion it. _ Yow may make a 
compact to admit, but when admitted the original compact pre- 
-vails. Fhe Union isa compact with a provision of political 
power and agents for the acromplishment of is objects... Vary, 
that compact as to anew State ; give new energy to that politi. 
cal power so as to make it act with more force uron ‘a new 
Sate than of the old, and it may confidently be said thatthe ~ 
new State has not entered‘into this Union, but. into another 
Union. How far the Union has been variedis another question. 
But that it has been vatied is clear.” a. ` 


Let gentlemen apply these sound views of Mr. 
‘Pinkney to the case before them, and answer him if 
they can. Let them prove their right as legislators 


‘to admit Iowa without slavery, and to object to Flo- 
` rida because of slavery. It cannot be shown; both 


stand on an equal footing. Each of them,is a body 
politic, or independent political society of men, oc: 
cupying the same position to the Union of the States. - 
Independent of the opposition arising out of a 
limited population, foreign territory, and slayery, 
there are some who are. opposed to the expediency 
of changing-the present form of government in Flo- 
rida, preferring to see her longer remain a Territory 
of the Union. This had ‘surprised him more than 
anything else, That Territory had already given 
the United States much trouble in providing for its’ 
defence. Its revenue was small, and therefore it 
had to be supported almost entirely out of the na- 
tional. coffers A few. years. ago it was partly peo- 
pled by the most hostile tribe known to our history. 
After a copious expenditure of blood and treasure, 
they were subdued by the force of arms, and the land ` 
where once roamed the Seminole at pleasure was 
wrested from him. ` Florida is bordered by Georgia, 
Alabama, the Atlantic, and the Gulf, and the pos- 
session of her capes, her inlets, and her bays, must 
always exercise a commanding influence over that 
commerce which flows out of the Mississippi with 
nearly the same regularity that its waters find their 
way into the ocean. Western gentlemen, then, were 
particularly coneerned in having Florida brought into 
the Union, for by increasing her independence they 
augmented her power to extend those acts of comity 
so essential to the maintenance of national security. 


Again: the founders of this Government never 
intended that Congress should hold jurisdiction over 
territory longer’ than it could be placed ‘in a condi- 
tion to be admitted into the Union. The treaty of 
1819, at least a quarter of a century ago, put Florida 
under those “needful rules and regulations” which 
Congress was authorized to prescribe, and it would 
seem that she had now arrived. at that maturity 
which entitled her inhabitants to the privileges, 
rights, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States. The great end which was to be accom- 
plished by vesting in Congress the power to admit 
new States was to balance the centripetal‘and cen- 
trifugal tendencies of the Republic, and thus to give 
efficacy to its whole frame. A country reaching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Frozen 
Ocean of the north to the Gulf of the south, impe- 
riously demanded that the power should be lodged 
somewhere, and it was accordingly given to Con- - 
gress. Great Britain commands large territories, 
but her influence in this respect is diffused over the 
greater portion of the globe. Not so with us. Our 
States and Territories are contiguous, and settled by 
one people, identical in feeling, early taught to think 
aright on all subjects, and to honor the American 
name. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other marked fea- 
tures accompanying this opposition to the spread of 
our greatness yet to be alluded to. At the very for- 
mation of the Government they exhibited themselves 
in fearful array. Some of our ablest statesmen were 
for a strong consolidated nation, for keeping our peo- 
ple within prescribed limits. There were others 
who believed that man was capable of self-govern- 
ment, that this continent was to become the abode 
of liberty, and that he had the right to occupy the 
whole of his inheritance, and to use his implements - 
of culture as the necessity for them should appear. 
They dreaded. not the idea of national aggrandize-. 
ment, but they looked forward io the increase of 
numbers and the occupation of domain. Soil, in’ 
their opinion, was made for human purposes, and as 
our institutions might expand, so our right to its use 
was to the same extent to be. perfected.’ ‘These two: 
divisions have since that :time: continued. their con’, 
tentions, and the conflict may be seen. at this:me- 
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ment in our financial concerns, in our systems of 
protection and free trade, in our expenditures, in 
the attempt to curtail foreign immigration, as well 
as in thé effort now making to prevent the admission 
of new States into thé Confederacy. And, sir, there 
are other differences not yet stated: he. meant 


that love for foreign nations which in every eventful - 


period of our country’s history had -so signally mani 
fested itself. It was seen in the Revolution, in the 
last war, heard in the debates on the admission of 
the States of Louisiana and Missouri into the Union, 
on the recent Texas and Oregon bills, and it may 


now again be occasionally witnessed in ‘the deter-- 


mined efforts against the measure before the com- 
mittee. How different has been thé course of the 
democracy from that of their opponents on all these 
questions. What a marked distinction there is at 
this time between them as shadowed forth in this 
House. The conservatism of the Senate has been 
pointed to, that the dominant party here might be 
driven from their principles. The ravings of every 
discontented fanatic and the philipies of every Bri- 
tish press have been garnered up and republished to 
influence their actions, but in despite of everything 
of the kind, this body has remained faithful to those 
great interests which have been confideg to it. Well 
has the Democratic party here been teMmned the pro- 
gressive. democracy, for, “unawed by the influence 
of the great, the rich, or the noble,” they have vindi- 
cated, the rights of the people—kept pace with 
the spirit of the age—sided with liberty - against 
power. ; 

Sir, the cry of disunion has also been heard in 
this Hall, as if the addition of new States would 
likely produce the direful calamity. Such predictions 
were not novel. They are the peculiar growth of 
that section which has battened on the industry of 
the laboring classes. When Louisiana was about to 
he admitted'as a State, Mr. Quincy declared it as his 
deliberate opinion that if the measure was successful, 
the bonds of this Union were virtually dissolved ; 
and Mr. King of New York, while the Missouri 
question was pending, used similar remarks, Both 
of these States were admitted, and the Union still 

„exists. He requested gentlemen to point him to a 
new State which had ever favored disunion. It 
could not be done, because history furnished no 
such instance. Every acquisition of terfitory had 
increased the scope of agriculture, commerce and 


manufactures, and afforded additional strength to the’ 


original fabric. Our present number of States is 
just double what we started with, and in the course 
of half a century more they will be quadrupled. And 
is there nothing in this to animate the. heart of the 
patriot? What was the stately prize for which we 
were contending? Why, it is a country abounding 
in everything that can dignify and adorn the human 
character; a country in which we first breathed the 
breath of life—our mother, our nurse, our cradle; 
a country in which the ashes of our ancestors are 
deposited, and where, after we have “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil,” we, too, expect to be quietly inumed. 
Did the world ever before exhibit a spectacle more 
splendid, more sublime? Has the vista of the future 
at any period previous furnished such a scene for con- 
templation? Fifty independent political sovereign- 
ties, all revolving around the same common’ head, 
and receiving from it equal laws and equal protec- 
tion. ‘The idea is grand, yet not extravagant.: Let 
gentlemen, in view of these prospective results, 
hearken -not to the counsels of those who are pro- 
phesying national ruin, Their ears should be closed 
against such unfounded speculations. This Repub- 
lic is consecrated by kindred blood, kindred affection, 
and by the same ties it will be maintained and per- 
petuated. Instead of gentlemen conjuring up spec- 
tres of disunion, let them inculcate more patriotic 
principles. Above all, let them nerve their hearts 
against that unrelenting disposition which, with 
“religion in one hand and philanthropy in the 
other,” dresses itself out in thé garland of piety, and 
rides triumphant over the sovereignty of the States. 
In the purest days of the Roman republic. her Curtius 
was willing to leap into the flaming gulf, which the 
oracle had assured him could be closed in no other 
way. And have we no Curtius among us to rise up 
and stay those elements of discord and misrule which 
have been let loose in our midst? 
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The time was when a jealousy existed . between 
the North and the South. It was then confined to 
the original States. That-period-has gone by, and 
hercafter it will be with the monopolist.and the agri- 
culturist—between power and privilege. The growth 
of the West had astonished the lords of the loom, 
and struck terror into the millionaires. The influ- 
ence of both of these classes had recently become 
paralyzed: another. census, and. it will be gone for- 
ever. The rivers of the North may serve a little 
longer to fill the vision of the traveller, but they will 
not vie with the majestic streams on the western 
side’of our mountains, The centre of this Republic 
is destined to be in that vast region which is water- 
ed. by the Mississippi and its tributaries; and the 
organization of new political societies will accelerate 
the end. - These are the true reasons why gentle- 
men here are opposing the admission of new States 


| and the formation of new territorial governments on 


our western and southwestern borders.. The idea 
that such an opposition is to prostrate agriculture is 
chimerical. The pioneers of the wilderness will 
have their full participation in the administration of 
this Government, and New Orleans must yet become 
the London of America. 

_ If any one doubts the future superiority of the 
West let him take a retrospect into the past. Let 
him wiew her rise and progress in the scale of great- 
ness, and then place his compass on the map of this 
continent, and he will no longer be deceived. Her 
march to empire is written with the pencil of light. 
The spirit of liberty is in that quarter—the bird of 
Jove is soaring afar; and truly has it been observed:— 


 JTis throne ison the mountain-top; 
His fields the boundless air ; 
Ani hoary peaks, that proudly prop 
Theskies—his dwellings are. 


He rises like a thing of light, 
Amid the noontide blaze: 

The midway sun is clear and bright— 
It cannot dim his gaze.” 


A few more remarks and he was done with the 
subject: He thought it probable that it was the 
last speech he should ever make on that floor. The 
session was drawing to a close, and he did net ex- 
pect to return.: He yielded to no man in his love 
for.the Union, as it came fram the hands of those 
who accomplished the Revolution. Their spirits 
Were now hovering around. us, anxiously awaiting 
the sound of that trump which shall announce the 
emancipation of mankind, the regeneration of the 
world, He was pleased to hear his friend (Mr. Vix- 
rox) say that the West was the connecting link 


between the North and the South. Such a senti- > 


ment was highly patriotic and well worthy of the 
source from whence it came. . But he would tell the 
honorable gentleman that there was but one way in 
which the West could perform the part of an um- 
pire, and that was, to be just to both parties. The 
South had always been ready to make sacrifices for 
the common benefit. Her sonsare generous, They 
learned their lessons of freedom from:those who once 
stood erect amid the fires of persecution and the 
blood of martyrs. They could never be made slaves, 


‘nor permit their rights of property to be interfered 


with, The principle which protected them was to be 
found in the compact, and it was.too sacred to be 
disturbed. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE. , 

In the House of Representatives, January 21, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, in repy to Mr. Cuineman, of North 
Carolina, and Mr. Brinxernorr, of Ohio, and in 
which he gives some of the reasons why he is in 
favor of admitting the republic of Texas into our 
federal Union. ~ 


Mr. A. JOHNSON obtained the floor. After 
some preliminary remarks, in which he referred to 
the wide range the debate had taken, and gave no- 
tice that he should not feel obliged to confine him- 
self entirely to-the direct question before the com- 
mittee, he proceeded to refer to the remarks of the 


gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gioowes.] Fhe mán- 
ner of the gentleman wasa very remarkabie one. 
He believed medical writers contended. that there 
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was such a disease as monomania, under the influ- 
ence of which the mind that was laboring was per- 
fectly sound on all subjects save one. If a striking 
instance of this complaint had ever been exhibited 
to the House, or to the country, he thought it was 
in the gentleman who had just taken his seat. He 
cared not what subject was ‘introduced into this 
House, if the gentleman from Ohio got the floor, 


- his.cry was abolition ! abolition! 


The gentleman had made another remarkable dis- 
covery, viz: that Texas, if she came into. dur Union, 
laid down every attribute; and, from that fact, that 
the.general government ‘became liable for her debts. 
Was the general government, he would ask, respon- 
sible for the debts of Ohio? Some of.the proposi- 
tions before the committee were to admit Texas as 
a State; and would she not then retain her sove- 
reignty, and owe and be responsible still for her 
own debt? He thought it was clear that she 
would. 

Another gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brinxernorr] 
had given them a very learned, unexpected, and (to 
‘some.on this floor) interesting discourse. He had 
apparently made a great discovery, and found that 
the old hero of the Hermitage could be made to 
speak so and so. The gentleman had given them 
reasons why he was for, and reasons why he was 
against, the annexation of Texas; but. the -conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was, that while his speech 
was against it, he was'for it. He hadannounced to 
them that he was a great military man; and he had 
said that if there was any such an insect as a hum- 
bug, this argument that General Jackson was made 
to make wasa humbug. General Cass, who occupied 
a prominent position before the country, and who 
had distinguished himself both as a soldier and a 
statesman, had said that Texas was important to the 
country as a military position, Andrew Jackson, 
who had distinguished himself in every position he 
had occupied, both in the cabinet and in the field, 
took. up the subject and showed conclusively its im- 
portance in a military point of view. Here were 
General Jackson and General Cass on the one side, 
and the distinguished military gentlemen from Ohio 
on the other side. The country would. judge be- 
tween them. General Jackson’ had been made to 
say! It wasa slander on his name,a libel on his 
character, he cared not whence it came. And when 
a democrat would travel so far out of the line of de- 
bate as to attack General Jackson, who stood in an 
disinterested position before thecountry, and looked 


„only to its permanent interest, and say that Gen- 


eral Jackson’s argument on this subject was a hum~ 
bug, Mr. J. said it came unkindly from the dem- 
ocratic: ranks, and the gentleman who could take 
such a position he should judge must be in. transiiu 
between the democrats and the whigs; and the attrac- 
tion for him must be much the stronger in- the 
quarter whither he was going. ~ ae 

He said that there. was nothing that he could say, 
the humblest of Tennessee’s representatives, that 
would add anything to the already Jarge space oc- 
cupied in the public mind, and affections of the peo- 
ple by General Cass; his acts, both. civil and mil- 
itary, had become a part of the history of the coun- 
try, and were familiar to all; his moral and political 
reputation had become too firmly established to be 
now affected by inuendo or cpen assaults at this late 
day from pretended democrats, or open enemies. 
The bold and decisive stand taken by him in the 
late presidential canvass; the spirit and energy with 
which he. entered the contest, and the manner in 
which he contributed his time and talents to pro- 
mote: the great measures of the democratic party, 
and secure the triumph and election of the man who 
had been chosen the standard bearer of democratic 


divided approbation and. support of the great dem- 
ocratic family of this Union, who had taken a less 
decided but more passive stand in the contest, then 
jast begun? The people were not, like politicians 
in the main, ungrateful for past favors; but would, 
in due season, render unto him the things that were 
his, and that would be a verdict in his behalf of 


“well done thou good and faithful -servant;” you 
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have been faithful over a few things, you shall be 
made master of many.- 

Mr. J. said it was not hecessary for him to speak of 
Andrew Jackson; a mere recital of his acts stamped 
him as one of the greatest civilians and military. chief- 
tains the world had ever produced; eulogy detracted 
from, instead of adding any thing to, his great name; 
he had performed the important task assigned him 
by an all-wise and inscrutable Providence! -T'he meas- 
ure of his country’s glory was now full; he was 
deeply embalmed in the hearts. of a grateful and 
proeperäus people; he was now in retirement, in the 

osom of his adopted State, surrounded by Tennes- 
see’s native forest, enjoying the domestic. sweets of 
his own Hermitage, there reflecting upon the varied 
and checkered scenes of his eventful life, which has 
been devoted exclusively to the promotion of his 
country’s good: How consoling the meditation in 
this, his very evening of life, while the lamp is send- 
ing forth its longest and brightest blaze, which is 
soon to sink down to rise no more! and, in the hour 
of death, how strengthening to the hope of being 
crowned with eternal happiness beyond the grave! 
Why this uncalled for and unkind allusion has been 
made to this great and good man, was somewhat 
strange to him, coming from the quarter it did. Mr. 
J. thanked his God that his reputation stood above 
and beyond the reach of all such assaults, coming 
from pretended friends or open enemies; his history 
was his country’s legacy, and it was for the people 
to defend it against all’ such ‘attacks; and palsied 
would be the impious tongue that would dare ca- 
lumniate his great name; powerless and withered 
will be the’ hand that rudely attempts to 
pluck one feather from his cap, or sully one 
of the sparkling gems which‘ compose, the 
brilliant chaplet that now encircles his illustrious 
brow. But he would leave the distinguished mili- 
tary gentleman from Ohio, who had scarcely ever 
smelled the smell of burning powder, on one side, 
and Gen. Jackson and Gen. Cass on the other side. 

Mr. J. alluded to another portion of Mr. Bring- 
ERHOFF’s speech, that Mr. Polk was not supported 
in his State in consequence of the immediate annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States. Rather in 
Spite of it, the candidate of that State for governor 
had advocated the project for annexation brought 
forward by a gentleman in the other end of the Cap- 
itol, (alluding to Mr. Bewron.) He spoke from his 
own knowledge of what had taken place in his sec- 
tion of the State. Mr. J. said that reference to a 
few facts would set this matter all right. From the 
official returns, as published in the newspapers of 
that State, in Richland county, (this, he believed, 
was the county in which the gentleman resided,) 
one of the three counties composing his congression- 
al district, he, [Mr. Brinkeryorr,] who was in 
favor of and advocated the proposition of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s bill, submitted to the Senate of the United 
States last summer for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, received 5,004 votes, 
while Gov. Polk, in the same county, who was sup- 
ported in spite of immediate annexation, received 
5,574—making a difference in favor of Gov. Polk of 
570." In the whole district composed of the coun- 
ties of Richland, Marion, and Delaware, it will be 
seen that Mr. B. received 8,466 votes in the late 
congressional election; in the same counties, Gov. 
Polk received 9,071—a difference in favor of Gov. 
Polk of 605. This is what the gentleman calls, with 
a sneer, supporting Gov, Polk “in spite of immediate 
annexation.” This comparison might be pushed 
still further. The. President elect received 2,600 
votes more in the State of Ohio than the candidate 
for governor, Mr. Tod—this, too, all “in spite of im- 
mediate annexation.” ‘This comparison shows. that 
the democratic party of Ohio were in favor of the 
immediate annexation of Texas to this Union. It 
shows still more, that the pe ple were ahead of the 
politicians of the country. While those that should 
have taken the lead were hesitating and faltering in 
their course in relation to this great measure, the 

cople were in advance, and far ahead. .Mr. J. 
said the boldness of’ the gentleman’s attack upon 
General Jackson reminded him of the old fable of 
the beasts in the forest. When the lion was in 
health and strength, the surrounding beasts trem- 
bled at his very roar; but now, when he was lying 
prostrate, enfeebled by age and disease, the long- 
eared ass himself has courage enough to walk up 
and kick him in the face. He was in hopes the 
gentleman would not consider this personal to him- 
self. 

It was but the other day they had a speech from 
the gentleman who represents, Buncombe iteelf, 
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{Mr. Cimeman;] but he reckoned he must be a little 
careful how he spoke of that gentleman’s speech, 
who had so recently distinguished himself in the blood- 
less field of honor—for that was a forum he had no 


. disposition to debate questions of this nature in 


himself; that was conducting a debate under circum- 
stances too warm for one possessing as cold a temper- 


-ament as himself. The very idea of -heing thrown : 


in contact with cold steel, or being visited by one of 
those leaden messéngers which’ ride upon the speed 
of fire, was well calculated to produce a strange dis- 


tension and convulsive, contortion ‘of the muscular: 


and nervous system;* and of course he would bé very 
guarded in what he was going to say in reply to the 
speech of the chivalrous gentleman from North Car- 
olina. In that singularly delivered speech (for it 


was singular in its delivery, but the ‘subjects dis- ` 
cussed were in the plural) the whole South was as- ` 


sailedin the grossest manner. They were told 
that, if the South received. offices and rewards 
enough to satisfy them, they would be ready to sub- 
mit to the present tariff. He would read. the gen- 
tleman’s own words: > 

“Judging from the action of the House on this subject, 
what is to become of the repeal of the tariff? I can tell 
you, sir. If James K. Polk will give toa few individuals 
that I could name such offices as they desire, he will there- 
by effect such a modification of the tariff as to render it ac- 
ceptable in the main to the chivalric majority of the State 
of South Carolina.” : ` 

Did the gentleman mean to insinuate that South 
Carolina could be bought up,and induced to sup- 
porta certain measure upon the bare offering and 
acceptance ofa little office? He considered this an 
unpardonable attack on the South, derogatory to the 
southern character, and unbecoming a southern rep- 
resentative to make. He presumed that the gentle- 
man who made these charges was “inclined to mea- 
sure the corn of others by his own half bushel. But 
the gentleman further said: 

“Should these persons, however, fail to get such portion 
of the spoils as they consider their due, viz. the lion’s 
share, then the tariff will be found so intolerably oppressi¥e 
that human nature cannot bear it, and must be nullified, 
Be not deceived, sir, by all the declamation which we hear 
from time to time; for all this is merely thrown out to 
frighten Mr. Polk and his northern friends into a good com- 
promise with respect to the distribution of the offices.” 

To frighten Mr. Polk and his northern friends 
into a proper distribution of the offices of the gov- 
ernment! Was South Carolina threatening about 
office? Was Alabama? or Tennessee? He thought 
not; and it was a slander.on southern reputation. to 
say that she can be bought by any office in the gift 
of the executive. It was stilla greater slander to 
say that James K. Polk, recently elected President 
of the United States, was capable of using such un- 
worthy means to obtain support for his admistra- 
tion. Mr. J. here spoke on the subject of the offi- 
ces and office-holders in this District, and suggested 
the manner in which he would have them filled, 
viz: in equal proportions for all the congressional 
districts in the Union. 

He said he had seen a table published in some of 
the newspapers showing the number of officers em- 
ployed in the different departments at Washington 
City, and those acting in diplomatic and -consular 
stations abroad, who received compensation by sala- 
ry, and for the year 1844 they were between 
seven and eight hundred, He had no doubt of the 
correctness of the table. If there was an error, the 
estimate was too low. By a reference to the Blue 
Book and other means of information, the statement 
would be sustained. He thought the number might 
be put down at eight hundred; divide this number 
by two hundred and twenty-three, (the number of 
members in Congress,) and ıt would give nearly 
four of those offices to each congressional distriét. in 
the twenty-six States. There is nota congressional 
district in’ the Union but what can furnish its propor- 
tionable number of officers, as well qualified and 
equally as pure and incorruptible as those hangers- 
on about this city. The people have them to pay, 
and if the offices of the government have become a 
source of profit and honor, he could not see why 
they should not be distributed equally among them. 
He was not in favor of proscription; but when one set 
of individuals had had the offices and the emoluments 
of office long enough, he could see no good reason 


why they should not be-turned out and others per-. 


mitted to enjoy similan benefiis a corresponding 
length of me.. Some of the States had treble their 
proportion of these officers, while others compara- 
tively had none. As an instance of what he was 
saying, Ohio, with twenty-one members upon this 


*It is understood that the duel of Mr. Clingman had a pe- 
culiar efftct upon his system, &c. 
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floor, had only eight of these officers, while Mary- - 
land, with only six members, had one hundred ahd 
thirty-three, and Virginia had one hundred and four- 
teen.. He gave this case merely to illustrate. He 
thought none of those States could reasonably com- 
plain whose citizens had enjoyed the benefits every 
way resulting from those offices so long, at now be- 
ing’ reduced to their fair proportions, and thereby 
permit-the. other States to furnish their quotas, and 
ecome equal participants in the patronage of ‘the - 
federal government. ` S -o BE i 
He found he was digressing, ‘and would pursue 
this idea no longer. What he had said upon this 
point was merely. thtown out as a suggestion, and 
might be considered as a parenthesis. "test 
But some gentle 


lemen talked about James K. Polk 
asif he, wasa mere cipher. He would tell. those 
speculating gentlemen that they had mistaken the 
man; and that James K. Polk, when he came into 
power, would be the master spirit of his administra~ 
tion in defiance of ‘machinations of intriguing poli- 
ticians, and in defiance of the united opposition of 


_ the whole whig patty. _ ~ 


He thought the late nomination of the Baltimore 
convention of James K. Polk, and the manner in 
which that nomination was sustained by the people, . 
had taught a “few old party hacks, or hunkers,” as 
they are called by some, a lesson to be long remem- 
bered by the “Governor Polk did not owe his 
nomination to the intrigue and management of a few 
wire-working politicians, or to being in what is 
called the line of safe precedents; but to the fixed and 
settled determination of the people to lay aside and’ 
dispose of some of those incubuses that had fastened 
themselves upon thé body politic. The people, 
through the Baltimore convention, had bounded 
clear over all party management and intriguing poli- 
ticians, and went out among themselves for. their 
candidate for the presidency, and they have suc- 
ceeded in electing him; consequently he is under no 
obligation to this or the other faction. He is the 
people’s President, and: will come into power unin- 
cumbered, knowing no faction, but determined to 
administer the government upon those great princi- 
ples best calculated to do the greatest good. He 
said Gov. Polk was the plebeian President, and he 
hoped and trusted the country would have a plebeian 
administration for once. ee . : 

A little further on in the gentleman’s speech, [Mr. 
Cuineman’s,] which was, he presumed, intended 
for the elections in North Carolina next summer, he 
found another singular position assumed. . The 
gentleman, in reference to the Pennsylvania elec- 
tions, used the following language: : 

“A similar state of things was exhibited in Pennsylvania; 
and l have heard democratic members of this House speak 
laughingly, of seeing'in that State, numberless banners with 
the inscription borne on them:of ‘Polk, Dallas, and the Dem- 
ocratic Tariff of 1642.’ Yes, sir, and when the whigs at- 
tempted to set this matter right, they were told by the hon- 
est but ignorant -yeomanry of that Slate, that they could ‘not 
believe that Mr. Polk was opposed to the tart, because 
they had been assured by their leaders, -the men in whom 
they had been accustomed to confide, that he was much 
more favorable to a protective tariff than was Mr. Clay.” 


“The honest but ignorant yeomanry of Pennsylwa- 
nial? A few words ‘on this subject. Buthe would 
first observe that, in another portion of this conun- 
drum, which was before him, the gentleman said 
that his party had got all the intelligent portion of 
the community ranged under their standards. He 
would examine the facts bearing on this position, 
and see how far the gentleman was correct in his 
assumption. Now the States that voted for James 
K. Polk gave 170 électoral votes, and those that 
voted for Mr. Clay gave 105. Of the States that 
voted for Mr. Polk, there ‘were 323,306 who could 
not read and write; and of the States that voted for 
Mr. Clay, there were 224,444 that could not read 
and write. Take the aggregate, and it would be 
found that there was a greater proportion of the - 
population which can read and write in the States 
that voted for Mr. Polk than in the States that voted 
for Mr. Clay. Hesaid, by dividing the whole num- 
ber of persons in the States, who cannot read and 
write, who cast their electoral votes for Governor 
Polk by the 170 electoral votes which he received, 
and it would make an average of 1,896 for each 
elector who cannot read and write. Divide the 
whole number of persons in the States which cast 
their electoral votes for Mr. Clay, and it makes an 
average of 2,448 to each elector who cannot read- 
and write. By deducting the 1,896 from 2,448, it 
shows 552 more persons who cannot read.and write 
for every Clay elector. Then multiply 552 by 105, 
the whole number of electors voting‘ for Mr, Clay. .. 
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and it makes 57,960 more, in proportion, voting for 
Mr. Clay, than voted for Governor Polk; and, 
unfortunately for the gentleman, the State 
whigh he represents in -part,. (North Carolina,) 
has a greater proportion of persons who cannot 
read and write than any other State in the Union— 
whig or democrat: Yet the gentleman said that his 
party had with. them all the intelligent portion of the 
community. Mr. J. then made a comparison be- 
tween Pennsylvania and North Carolina, showing 
that in the former, which voted for Mr. Polk, there 
was a greater proportion of the people who can read 
and write, than in the latter which voted for Mr. 
Clay. - Permsylvania: had only .one in 22 persons 
who could not read and write, while North Caro- 
lina had one to every four. So much for intelli- 
gence, and so-much for ignorance. He would be 
the last man to say any thing derogatory to North 
Carolina, which had strong hold on his heart, be- 


cause it was the land of his birth; but the truth must. . 


be told in answer to the gentleman who had attempt- 
ed to disparage the intelligence of the democratic 
party. Mr. J. next noticed the statement of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman,] 
that British gold had been received by. the demo- 
cratic party, and used by them to carry the election 
of their candidate. This he denounced as a vile slander, 
having not the shadow, of a foundation; arth he called on 
the gentleman for-his proof. If the gentleman could not 
produce the authority for the assertion he made, it would 
be acknowledging that it was a slander. Ta another 
part of the genileman’s. remarks, he noticed a con- 
versation he had with a porter. Why, it was get- 
ling very common to notice on that floor conversa- 
tions that took place in grog-shops, barber’s-shops, 
and with porters and hackmen. The gentleman 
sald: 

“As evidence of the sort of feeling which has been incul- 


cated into the minds of the most ignorant of them, I may be 
pardoned for mentioning a little incident that occurred in the 


room ofa friend to whom 1 chanced to be making a visit. - 


While making his fire, the Irish porter inquired when Mr. 
Polk would come on to the city.” ‘lam told,’ he added, 
‘that he isa great friend to us poor foreigners; we elected 
him, andwecando most anything when we all try? Sir, 
had the-foreign Catholics been divided in the late election, as 
other scets and classes generally were, Mr. Clay would have 
carried by a large majority the State of New-York, as also 


the States of Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and probably some 


others in the northwest.” 


A little further on the gentleman said: 

“The course of the abolition party has stripped them of 
much of their influence, by bringing them into general con- 
tempt, even at the North. Besides, their late movements 
will array a strong influence against them in other quarters, 
more than enough to counterbalance their strength. And if 
the foreign Catholics, or foreigners generally, continue 
banded together, with a view of controlling the elections of 
the country, there will be aroused antagonist feelings in 
the hearts of all true Americans, which will sweep away 
the party to which they have attached themselves,” 

He did not appear here, Mr. J. said, to defend the 
Catholic religion: there were but few Catholics in 
his region, and there were prejudices there existing 
against them. But he protested against the doctrine 
here advanced by-the gentleman. The Catholics of 
this country had the right secured to them by the 
constitution of worshiping the God of their fathers 
in the manner dictated by their own consciences. 
They sat down under their own vine and fig tree, 
and no man could interfere with them. This country 
was not prepared to establish an inquisition to try 
and punish men for their religious belief; and those 
who assailed any religious sect in this country would 
find a majority of the people arrayed against them. 
He said he desired to know—ay, he demanded to 
know of the gentleman from North Carolina, what 
he meant by the employment of the language he 
had just read from his speech? Does the gentleman 
mean that there is to be a spirit of persecution 
aroused, which is to “sweep away” any one of the 
numerous religious denominations that now prevail 
in this country? Is the guillotine to be erected in 
this republican form of government, and all who 
dare differ in opinion with the whig party, to be 
brought to the block? Is there a crusade to be 
commenced against the church to satiate disap- 
pointed party vengeance? Are the persecutions of 
olden times to. be revived? Are the ten thousand 
temples that have been erected, based upon the suf- 
ferings and atonement of a crucified Saviour, with 
their glittering spires. wasting themselves in the 


very heavens, all to topple and fall, crushed and- 


buried beneath the ravings of party excitement? Is 
man to be set upon man, and in the name of God 
lift his hand against the throat of his fellaw? Is the 
land that gave a brother birth to be watered with a 
brother’s blood? Are the bloodhounds of persecu- 
tion and proscription to be let loose upon all for- 


eigners and Catholics, because some of them have 
acted with the democratic party in the recent con- 
test? Are the fires of heaven, that have beep lighted 
up by the cross, and now burn upon so mary altars 
consecrated to the true and living God, to be quench- 
ed in the blood of their innocent and defenceless 
worshippers, and the gutters of our streets made to 
flow with human gore? This is but a faint reality 
of what is shadowed forth in the gentleman’s speech; 
but for the purpose of showing the country hew ig- 
norant the gentleman was of the fact, and how reck- 
less he was in bald statements, he would read 
from a pamphlet he held in his hand, which was 
written by a whig in the city of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and dedicated to the Hon. John Bell, a late 
member of Gen. Harrison’s cabinet, which shows, 
conclusively, that the whig party had the benefit of 
the Catholic influence in the late presidential con- 
test. The charge had been, in his section of the 
country, that the Catholics were all democrats; and 
he now availed himself (as the door had been open- 
ed) of the opportunity of setting this matter right 
upon good whig authority. He then read from the 
pamphlet as follows: 


“fama whig—a Protestant whig—both in my feelings 
and my sentiments; and while I live I expect tobe. But 
I should regret tosee any portion of the great whig party 
denouncing and persecuting any religious sect for its po- 
litical tenants orits prejudices. If persecution commences 
against the Catholics, do you think it will end here? Do 
you not think, ifthe political party persecuting be the dom- 
inant party, as it kindled its fires against the Catholics be- 
cause they were opposed to it in political principles, when 
its flames shallhave consumed this sect, willthey not ex- 
tend to all other religious sects for the same reason? Some 
of our newspapers speak of the toleration of the Catholic 
religion. The constitution says that that sect, as wellas 
every other, shall exercise and enjoy their religious opin- 
ions. The right is guarantied to them by the constitution, 
and cannot be destroyed till the constitution itself is de- 
stroyed. Therefore the Catholics, and the ‘members of 
every other religious denomination, are as free to enjoy 
and exercise their religious or political sentiments, as any 
political party its peculiar tenets. Why array ourselves 
against this denomination? Is it not composed, also, of native 
American citizens? Out of 1,500,000 persons forming its por: 
ulation, upwards of 800,000 are natives of America. Will 
we not have all these our political enemies? Have not the 
Catholics intermarried with .allthe political and religious 
parties ofthe Union?: Have we not%something to lose here 
also? Did not Catholic Maryland vote for Mr. Clay? In 
Pennsylvania and New York, where there are more than 
150,000 Catholics in each State, did they not there vote, 
‘thousands of them, the whig ticket? Did they not give the 
strongest whig vote in their parishes in Louisiana, and also 
in their counties in Kentucky? Are not even many of the 
bishops oí the States of Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, whigs? Js not the 
bishop of our own city (Nashville) whig also? Do you.think, 
then, that any political party can ever succeed which ex- 
cites against itself two such powerful combinations as the 
Catholics and naturalized foreigners? Js it possible that 
only fifteen years have elassed, since the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been emancipated, though for unnumbered 
years, such mighty geniuses as Chatham, Burke, Lord John 
Russel, Grattan, Canning, Bell, and Brougham, have la- 
bored to break their chains? And yet, in a land that boasts it- 
self to be the asylum of the persecuted and oppressed, she is 
kindling the same fires—commencing the same crusade.” 

“But is ittrue, that the spirit of Catholicism is anti-repub- 
lican?" 

“As Tama member ofa protestant church, and a citizen 
of Nashville, where there are but few Catholics,and where 
the citizens generally are somewhat prejudiced. against 
them, I could, if | wished, with impunity speak derogatory 
of this sect, But let justice be done, though the heavens 
should fall. From whence or how was obtained the idea 
that Catholicism is hostile to liberty, political or religious? 
During the reformation—that great mother of rovolutions— 
when the foundations of powers and principalities were vp- 
heaved as by the eruptions of a volcano, did not the demon 
of persecution rage as fiercely among the protestant sects as 
among these and the Catholics? Did not the Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and Arminians oft array themselves against 
each other? Did not the Protestants, previous to the revo- 
lution in Great Britain, persecute with dire vengeance 
each other—and have they not done so in Germany, France, 
and many other European powers since? During our co- 
lonial state, when Protestants, Puritans and Quakers, were 
disfranchising and waging a relentless war of persecution 
against each other th-ough Pennsylvania and the New Eng- 
land colonies, did gnot Catholic “Maryland open her free 
bosom to all, and declare, in fher domain, that no man or 
sect should be persecuted for opiniow’s sake? And was she 
not, from this fact, the sanctuary of the oppressed and per- 
secuted, not only of America, but of Europe? And when 
the storm-cloud of a seven years’ revolution burst with all 
its destructive wrath, were not Catholics seen fighting in 
the vans of ourarmies, and mingling their torrents of blood 
with those of Protestants, in defence of American liberty 
and independence? Was there an ocean, a bay, ora 
stream, not empurpled by their blood? Was there 
a hill or a plain not witened by their bones? And 
is Catholicism a foe to liberty? Is freland’s Catholic Isle 


the nursery of slaves, though her evergreen Shamrock no- 


longer wreathed the brows of her Warriors—though her 
palaces are iu ruins, her cities in tears, her people in chains? 
No! Thou didst never cradle a slave; and thy incessant 
convulsions are but the struggling throes of that unextin- 
guished spirit of liberty which shall yet burst forth with ir- 
resistible impetuosity, and shake haughty England to her 
very anchor, though down deep inthe main. Was Catholic 
Poland the birth-place of slaves? Go ask Cracow and War- 


saw, when they last beheld, against combined Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, in death arrayed, their patriot bands; ‘few 
but undismayed,’ or ask Freedom, too. as said the bard, did 
she not shriek, when Poland, under Madalinski and Koscius- 
ko, fell? Were Lafayette, Pulaski, McNeill, De Kalb, and 
O’Brien, foes to liberty? Was Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, the last survivor of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, a friend of despotism? Was Thomas Fitzsim- 
mons, one of the immortal revolutionary spirits, that frame 
the constitution, a foe to liberty? Have we forgotten what 
Washington, the great Father of his country, said of the 
Catholics? He said: ‘I hope ever to see America feremost 
among the nations of the earth, in ecamples of justice and libe- 
rality; and I presume my fellow-cttizens will never forget the 
patriotic part which Catholics took in the accomplishment of 
their revolution and the establishment of their government, or 
the imp tant assistance which they received from France, in 
which the Catholic religion is professed” Therefore, if perse- 
cution is any proof of the anti-republican spirit of any de- 
nomination, does not every protestant sect stand equally 
condemned? And if fighting for liberty in all ages and in all 
governments, is any proof of the republican spirit of any 
sect’s creed, docs. not Roman Catholicism stand justified i” 


This Mr. J. thought conclusive upon this point, 
and he was in hopes they would hear the charge 
no more that all the Catholics belonged to the demo- 
cratic party, when it was not true. Did the gentle- 
man from North Carolina not know that Mr. Wm. 
Gaston, the most distinguished whig in the State, 
previous to his death was a Roman Catholic? Did 
he not know that Mr. Gaston was influential -in 
having the constitution of North Carolina so amend- 
ed as to make Catholics eligible to hold civil offices 
in that State? Mr. J. said he had not made this ref- 
erence to the Catholics with the view of arousing 
any new prejudice, or reviving any old ones! but 
merely to set this subject right before the public; 
as to himself, he was willing to admit and receive 
Catholics as well as all other denominations into the 
democratic church, when they were convinced upon 
principle. ; i 

Mr. J. next; in reply to Mr. Crincman, took a 
view of Mr. Polk’s course in relation to the tariff, 
which he showed to have been consistent throughout, 
and openly explained, as well as understood by the 
public; and then he contrasted with it Mr. Clay’s 
vacillating course and contradictory letters. on the 
same subject. He also read a letter. from Mr. 
Clay, in which he said that, considering the. near 
approach of the election, he had come to the deter- 
mination to answer no more letters making political 
inquiries. 

e went on to quote from Mr. Ciiveman’s speech, 
and to comment thereon, particularly on that part in 
which the gentleman from North Carolina had spo- 
ken of the President elect as a man without nerve. 
He said Mr Polk had shown himself to be a man of 
great moral courage; and if his physical courage 
should be tested by a call to the field—of what some 
called “honor,” but which he (Mr. J.) held to be 
infamy and diserace—he had no doubt it would be 
found that Mr. Polk’s pistol would not be discharged 
before he had brought his arm to an angle of 45 de- 
gress. [Laughter.]* - - ; i 
Mr. J. said, after the delivery of this string of bald 
assertions, it was remarked by several that he de- 
served a severe laceration! but the story of the new 
married couple occurred to him! and he would tell 
it if it was not out of order, and might be considered 
personal. [‘‘Tell it, tell it, was the cry from mem- 
bers all around.”] 

The story was something like this: the newly mar- 
ried couple, after a sufficient length oftime had elapsed, 
were blessed with a little responsible. One day the 
husband invited a friend home with him to dine; 
while they were sitting in the parlor, conversing to 
kill time while dinner was preparing, the little re- 
sponsible, which was with its mother in an adjoin- 
ing room, began to fret and cry at a wonderful rate. 
The husband asked the mother if she could not quiet 
the baby. The mother attempted to soothe and paci- 
fy the fretful thing, but all to no purpose; the child 
continued to ery; he made the samé inquiry again; 
the mother by this time had made every effort in 
her power, but all to no effect; at last the fretting 
and crying became so annoying to the father, that he 
broke silence by exclaiming, in a very peremptory 
tone of voice, “can’t you whip that child.and make 
it hush?” The mother gradually rose from her seat 


‘with the link that bound them together in her arms, 


and advancing towards her husband with a bosom 
expanding with compassion, and a countenance melt- 
ing with lovefor the cross diminutive creature, said, 


“Oh! my dear it is so litle there is no place to whip 


it on.” Tfit was not personal and contrary to par- 
liamentary law, and through fear of being invited 


*It was understood that Mr. Clingman fired his pistol, in 
the duel with Mr. Yancey, at an angle of ahout 45 degreeg 
on an elevation, 
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out to the bloodless and laurelless field of “honor, he 
- would make the application by saying the member. 
from North Carolina was so little there was. no 
place to whip him; but he would omit to. make the 
application himself, and leave it to the House. 
[Eaughter.] 7 Ta 
” Mr.J. said that he discovered.-that his hour was 
likeall earthly things—it was drawing to a close; 
and what remained of his unexpired time he would 
devote to the subject properly before the committe. 
However, he had notified the House, in the open- 


ing of his speech, that if he touched the question - 


before the committee, it would be by. accident, 
and not by design. -As to the expediency and con- 
stitutionality of resuming the jurisdiction of the 
United States over Texas, or of admitting her into 
our confederacy of States as a sovereign member, he 
did not entertain, a doubt. In 1763, France, then 
the rightful owner by discovery and occupancy, 
ceded ‘the whole country, known by the name of 
Louisiana, (now the State of Louisiana and the re- 
ublic of Texas,) to the kingdom of Spain. The 
ing of Spain held it under the French cession for 
thirty-seven years, or till the year 1800, when Spain 
‘ceded back the Territory of Louisiana to France. 
France then held it until 1803, when she ceded the 
whole country as before mentioned -to the United 
States, for the sum of $15,000,000. In 1804 the 
United States established a territorial government 
out of the southern portion of it, under the name of 
New Orleans. In 1812 it was admitted into -the 
Union as a sovereign State. -In 1819, all that vast 
extent of territory, lying west of the dividing line 
between the United States and Texas, was ceded to 
. Spain by the United States. In the treaty of 1819, 
itis contended that the United States. was divested 
of all title to this country, called Texas. Mr. J. con- 
tended that this government had no power to alienate 
or expatriate any portion of its citizens without their 
consent. We find the inhabitants of Texas. some 
few months after the treaty between the United 
States and Spain. had been concluded, meeting in a 
primary assembly, exercising a right pertaining to 
sovereigns, secured to them by the laws of nations, 
and the third article of the treaty made between the 
United States and the Kingdom of France, at Paris, 
on the 30th of April, 1803, and entering their sol- 
emn protest against the treaty of 1819, transferring 
them and their country to a foreign despot. The 
argument is, “it has been done by solemn treaty, 
‘and treaties must be preserved inviolate;” and from 
this argument he would not dissent; but he wanted 
‘to know if treaties had been complied with. In the 
third article of the treaty of 1803, we were bound to 
do certain things. Had thetreaty been complied with? 
had the plighted faith of the United States been re- 
deemed? He would read the third article of the 
treaty: $ 


“The inhabitants of the ceded territory. shall be incor- 
porated into the Union ofthe United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the federal 
constitulion, to the enjoyment ofall the rights, advantages, 

‘and immunities of citizens of the United States; and, in the 
mean time, shall be protected in the free enjoyment-of their 
liberty, property, and the religion -which they profess.” 


Mr. J. said the only*inquiry to make was, wheth- | 


„er the people of Texas had been incorporated into 
the United States, which was part of Louisiana at 
the time this treaty was made? or had the article 
just read been, violated or not?—had the blessings of 
our free institutions been extended to them or not? 
were they permitted to enjoy the religion they pro- 
fessed, or had they been transferred to a Spanish 
despot like so many sheep in the shambles? had 
they been compelled to bow to a religion they did 
not profess? These, he thought, inquiries of some 
importance. , motes: 
But the argument is, Texas and her inhabitants 
were surrendered by this government to Spain in 
1819, and that itis a treaty made and solemnly en- 
tered into, and must be complied: with. The peo- 
sie of Texas insist on a compliance with the treaty” 
of 1803, which was solemnly made and entered into. 
What, then, is to be done? There are two treaties 
made by the United States of the one part, conflict- 
ing in their most essential articles. The question 
then comes up, is there no arbiter, no principle by 
which the conflicting: provisions of those two trea- 
tries can be settled? By reference to Vattel, very 
high authority, and relied upon as one of the ablest 
writers upon the laws of nations, the point now un- 
der consideration was conclusively settled. He 
then read as follows from Vattel, page 196, section 
165: erat 
s vereien already bound hy a treaty cannot enter in- 
to then Ee the rst The things respecting 


incidental. 


which he has entered into engagements are no Jongerat 
his disposal. If it happens that a posterior treaty be found, 
in any particular point, to clash with one of more ancient 
date, the new treaty is null and void with respect to that 
point, isasmuch as it tends to dispose of a thing that is no 
longer in the power of him who appears to dispose of it.” 
The treaty made in 1803 with France is the most 
ancient treaty; the treaty made in 1819 with Spain, 
sixteen years after, is the posterior treaty. The 
treaty of 1819 is in direct conflict with the third ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1803, and, to the extent of the 


conflict, is void from the beginning! never vesting 


Spain with the shadow of title to the territory and 
people of Texas. Notwithstanding the United 
States have ‘slept upon or permitted her right, 
which she obtained from France in 1803, to become 
latent from 1819 up to this time, this government 
has never heen divested of it according to the laws 
of nations; and it can be resumed and exercised at 
any time, the people and government of Texas as- 
senting thereto, without violating the rights of Mexico 
or Spain. Admit, for the sake of the argument, 
the fact that the title set up by Texas to her- 
self is not clear’ beyond dispute; admlt, also, 
the ‘fact, of her passing voluntarily under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, thereby. putting 
this government in possession of the whole coun- 
try. Once in possession, this government is not 
merely bound to rely upon the possessory title, but 
is cast back upon her more ancient right, acquired 
by treaty from the kingdom of France in 1803, 
which is beyond dispute, and- good against the 
world, and piaces this government in a position that 
will enable. her to do justice to a brave and patriotic 
people, by incorporating them into this Union, and 
thereby redeem its plighted faith. The title to this 
whole country was rightfully and constitutionally 
acquired from France in 1803. In 1819, it had been 
surrendered or ceded to Spain contrary to the con- 
sent of the inhabitants, in disregard of national law, 


- trampling under foot the treaty stipulations solemnly 


made and entered into, and in direct violation of the 
pen letter and spirit of the constitution of the 

nitad States, which confers the important and very 
delicate power of disposing of territory exclusively 


upon the Congress of the United States, and cannot ` 


be exercised by any other department of this gov- 
ernment. 


If the premises be correctly laid, and the conclu- 
sions be lawfully drawn, the whole question re- 
solved itself into a plain, simple proposition of ad- 
mitting a new State into the Union—a power which 
no one doubted or denied; and all that remained for 
Congress now to do was to prescribe the. mode 
and manner.of admission. Mr. J. said he thought 
the great error the committee had fallen into in the 
discussion of this subject was the confounding of 
two separate and.distinct things: the one to acquire 
territory under the treaty-making . power; the other 
the admission of new States into the Union. He said 
it had been contended by some, since this discussion 
commenced, that the government must first acquire 
the territory by treaty, and then, he supposed, keep it 
in kind of political probation for a certain length of 
time, and then, admit the territory so acquired into 
the Union as @ sovereign State. ‘The acquisition of 
territory under the treaty-making power is wholly 
i There is no where to. be found in the 
constitution the power-expressly conferred upon the 
general government to acquire territory. If the ad- 
mission of new States into the Union be made de- 
pendent upon the exercise of an incidental power, 


flowing from the treaty-making power, to acquire - 


territory, the express grant of power becomes 
the inferior and subordinate to the incidental power, 
which is an absurdity in itself. The admission of a 
sovereign State into the Union is not an acqui- 
sition of territory in the sense that territory is or 
can be acquired under the treaty-making power. 
They are wholly different. When territory is 
acquired by this government under the treaty- 
making power, the entire jurisdiction and right 
enures to this government—or, in other words, 
the. territory so acquired becomes the prop- 
erty and creature of all the States. composing 
the Union at the time of such acquisition. Not so 
with a Statewhen admitted into the Union; she 
comes in asan integral, clothed with all the attri- 
butes of the other sovereignties, retaining the entire 
control and disposition of her own territory. ‘The 


admission of Georgia and North Carolina into the’ 


Union, after the adoption of the federal constitution 
by the other States, did not vest the right of terri- 


tory in the federal government; for long after their. 


admission into the Union as States, they made 


| 


deeds of cession of their territory to the general gov- 
ernment. 


But there is another objection to the admission of 
Texas into the Union: that itis a foreign State; and 
that there is no authority, under the constitution, to 
admit States composed of foreign territory. . What 
was meant by “foreign territory” by some who had 
debated the question, he could not exactly tell. The 
provision.in the constitution authorizing thé admis- 
sion of new States into the Union, was wholly silent 
asto domestic or foreign territory. There was-no 
boundary line laid down ‘in the constitution of the 
United -States, but would cover as many States as 
Congress, inits.wisdom, might think préper-to ad- 
mit into the Union. As to the. boundary line estab- 

_lished between the United States and Great Britain 
in the treaty of 1783, there is no ‘one, ‘at this late 
day, who can suppose, for one minute, that the 
framers of the constitution intended, or even thought 

_ of, that being their boundary of the United States. 

If so, why was it not fixed in the constitution? He 

said he would read from the treaty the line agreed 


upon in 1783, viz: fi í 


“Commencing at the Lake of the “Woods, and 
from thence in a due west course to the river Mis- 
sissippi; thence by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the said river Mississippi until it shall intersect ‘the north- 
ernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north latitude; 
south by a li@e to be drawn due east from the determination 
of the line last mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one de- 
grees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apala. 
chicola or Catohouche; thence along the middle thereof to 

‘its junction with Flint river; thence straight to the head of 
St. Mary’s river; and thence down along the middle of St. 
Mary’s river to the Atlantic ocean.” _ tage 

He continued by saying, is there any one that can 
believe for.one moment that the framers of the con- 
stitution never expected or intended that new States 
should be formed beyond this line, which were to 
be admitted into the Union? If ‘Texas be a foreign 
State because she is beyond this line, and cannot be 
admitted on that account, Towa and Florida, now 
knocking at the door for admission into our federal 
family, must be excluded, and kept out; Missouri, 
Arkansas, and-Louisiana must be turned out of the 
Union, because they have all been formed out of 
“foreign territory,” or territory beyond this line. 
He said by reference to the writings of Mr. Madi- 
son we could get some little light’ upon this point. 
Tle-then read as follows: iii 


“A second observation to be made is, that the immediate 


-object of the federal constitution isto secure the union of 


the union of thirteen primitive States, which we know to be 
practicable, andto addto them such other States as may 
arise in their bosom, or in their neighborhood, which we 
cannot doubt to be equally practicable. The arrangements 
that may be necessary for those angles and fractions of our 
territory which lie on. our northwestern frontier, must be 
left to those whom further discoveries and ‘experience will 
renderymore equal to the task.”—Federalist, letter No. xiv, 
James Madison. . , 

“Inthe articles of confederation, no provision is found 
on this important subject. Canada wasto be admitted of 
right, on her joining Inthe measures of the United States 
andthe other colonies, by which were evidently : meant 
the other British colonies, at the discretion of nine States. 
The eventual establishment of new States seems to have 
been overlooked by the compilers of the instrument. We 
have seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the as- 
sumption of power into‘which Congress have been led by 
it. With great propriety, therefore, has the new system sup- 
plied’the defect."—Feberalist, letter No, xtui1—James Madi- 
son. i 

Mr. J. continued by asking if Texas was hot in 
the neighborhood.. Was she not a sovereign State? 
And had not this government, under that provi- 
sionof the constitution, which says, “New States 
may be admited by Congress into this Union,” the 
power to admit Texas into the American family of 
States Take both of the paragraphs together, 
whieh he had read, and they showed conclusively 
that this provision was inserted in the constitution 
for the express purpose of curing the defect in the 
artices of confederation. The power to admit new 
States was intended to be broad. and general. He 
thought further comment upon this head was un- 
necessary. It must be clear to all. 

Mr. J. said, as to the expediency and propriety of 
admitting Texas into the Union, he had no doubt. 
This Union, when formed, would embrace within the 
government of the United States all the valuable cot- 
ton soil, or nearly so, upon the habitable globe... Cot- 
ton was destined to clothe more human beings than 
any article that had ever been discovered. The fac- 
tories of England would : be compelled to stand still, 
if it was not for cotton; Her operatives would be 
starving in the streets, without. subsistence or the 
means to obtain it, if it was not for cotton. = 

Give this government ‘the command of the raw 
material, cotton, and it would be putting “Great 
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Britain under bonds to keep the peace for all time to 
come.. The raw material, cotton, she must have, and 
must be dependent upon the United States for it. 
By the admission of Texas into the Union, it would 
give this government the command of the Gulf 
stream, extending protection and security to the 
commerce. of the great valley of the Mississippi. 
Time would not permit him to point out the many 
advantages both of a domestic and rational char- 
acter that would flow from the consummation of so 
grand an object—the stream of wealth that would 
flow from the silver mines of Teas—the peculiar 
fitness and adaptation’of the climate and soil. to the 
production of cotton, sugar, rice, and the higher 


and more norther portion to the growing of stock . 


and “grain—the profitable employment it would 
give to slave labor, thereby enabling the master to 
clothe and feed that portion of our population, soft- 
tening and alleviating their‘condition,and in the end, 
when it shall please Him who works out all great 
events by general laws, prove to be the gate-way out 
of which the sable sons of Africa are to pass from 
bondage to freedom, where they can become merged 
in a population congenial with themselves, who 
know and feel no distinction in consequence of the 
various hues of skin or crosses of blood. 

He (Mr. J.) had not time to speak of the T'exians 
as they deserved to be spoken of. They have gone 
out from their mother country, as the twelve.spies in 
olden times. They have succeeded in exploring 
and possessing themselves of the only remaining 
portion of Canaan destined by God for his Ameri- 
can Israel. Having accomplished the great object 
of their mission, they now return, not as prod- 
igals, whose estates had been wasted in riotous liv- 
ing, or with even specimens of the production of 
their delightful country, but with the country it- 
self—suflicient in extent to make an empire: and 
this country they are willing to lay down at our 
feet. Will we refuse their admission into our fam- 
ily of States? They are our kindred and our blood! 
our brothers and our sisters!—have they not proved 
themselves worthy of being associated with their 
own noble race? seth aS a | a . 

For himself, he was willing for one (when he took 
a glance at the historic. page giving an account of 
their rise and progress—the privations and hard- 
ships they have undergone—the money and toil 
they have expended—the valor and patriotism they 
have displayed in the hour of danger—the magna- 
nimity and forbearance in the hour of triumph over 
a captive foe, whose garments were red with their 
brothers’ blood—the battles they have fought and 
the fields of carnage through which they have pass- 
ed-—the brilliant and unexampled victories they 
have won on their grand and glorious march to free- 
dom and independence)—to extend to them the 
right hand of fellowship, and welcome them into our 
glorious sisterhood of States. ` 

Mr. J.’s hour here expired, 


An extract from General Hunts letter to Mr, Forsyth, Secre- 
tary of State, in 1837, which sums up some important facts 
connected with Leaiun history: , 


‘On the 17th oí January, 1821, Moses Austin obtained per- 
mission from the supreme government of the eastern inter- 
nal provinces of New Spain, at Monterey, to settle a colony 
ofemigrants in Texas; and in the month of December fol- 
lowing, his son, Stephen F. Austin, who had undertaken 
the enterprise in obedience to the testamentary request of 
his father, appeared upon the river Brazos with ‘the first 
Anglo-American settlers. Fromthat period may be dated 
the Anglo-American history of a country which has grown 
into notice with unexampled rapidity, and already presents 
itselfus another monument of the indomitable energy of the 
extraordinary race by which it was populated.” 

“In the mean time, Mexico had shaken off the Spanish 
yoke, and established herself as a sovereign and independ- 
ent government. Anxious, however, to increase her politi- 
cal influence and resources by every means in her power, 
and prompted by a desire to repress the Indians on her 
northern frontiers—observing, too, the beneficial ‘effects 
resulting from the liberal system of nuturalization adopted 
in the United States, she-determined to pursue a similar 
course of policy in relation to aliens. 

“Accordingly, onthe 4th of January, 1823, a national 
colonization law was adopted by the Mexican Congress, 


and approved by the Emperor Don Augustin Iturbide; and 


onthe 18th February a decree was issued, authorizing 
Austin to procced with his colony; which decree, after the 
abdication of Iturbide, and the change of government con- 
sequent thereon, was confirmed by. the first executive. coun- 
cil, in accordance with a special order of the Mexican Con- 

ress.” j ` 
5 “On the 2d of February, 1824, the federal constitution of 
Mexico, based upon that of the United States, was pro- 
claimed as the established polity of the land; and, by a 
degree of the 7th of May. of the same year, thè provinces 
of Texas and Coahuila were provisionally united, to. form 
one-of the constituent and sovereign States of the Mexican 
confederacy.” 

“Up to the year 1930, the people of Texas had taken ‘but 
little concern in the series of political convulsions which 


had so closely followed one another in the interior of Mexi- 
co. So long as they were left unmolested in the enjoyment 
oftheir own rights, their natural disposition for peace 
restrained them from participating in the internal commo- 
tions of the other States. But their rapidity growing 
strength, and steady adherence to republican principles, 
began now to attract the notice and excite the jealousy of 
the supreme government. This was plainly evinced by 
the passage of the arbitrary lew of the 6th of April, 1830, by 
which the further introduction or immigration of American 
settlers into Texas was expressly and totally prohibited for 
the future. Military posts were established over the prov- 
ince; the civil authorities were trampled under. foot; and 
the. people of Texas, for a time, were subjected to the 


capricious tyranny of unrestrained military misrule. 


“In 1832, Bustamente had established himself upon the 
ruins of the federal constitution. The colonists. now flew 
toarms. Onthe 26th of June, with greatly inferior num- 
bers, they besieged and took the fort at Velasco. They 
then attacked the garrison at Anahuac, and reduced that 
also. This achievement was shortly followed by the re- 
duction of the garrison at Nacogdoches, and, in December 
ofthe sane year, upon the suspension of hostilities between 
Generals Santa Anna and Bustamente, the colonists found 
themselves once more in the quiet enjoyment of the rights 
guarantied to them by the constitution and the laws „under 
which they consented to become Mexican citizens.” 

“1833, ‘Texas, now conscious of her integral strength, 
and anxious to be erected in a separate State, in conformity 
with the decree ofthe 7th of May, 1824, which had promised 
and secured to her a separate constitution, so soon as she 
was in possession of the necessary elements of self-govern- 
ment, assembled a general convention at San Felipe, for the 
purpose of drafting an instrament suited to the wants and 
peculiar character and habits of her people. Accordingly, 
in the spring of the same year, Stephen F. Austin. was com- 
missioned to present the constitution agreed upon, with a 
petition for the fulfilment of the said decree of the 7th of 
May. The respectful petition of the ‘people of Texas was 
treated with disdain, and their commissioner incarcerated in 
a dungeon. 

1835. Affairs were now verging to an important crisis. 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna had openly declare? 
in favor of centralism, which, . however specious in its pre- 
tences, was really based upon the downfall of the State gov- 
ernments, and the consolation of all power, civil and mili- 
tary, in the hands of a single individual. Many of the States 
had recourse to arms in support of their sovereignty, and 
Santa Anna took the field against them. The blood-stained 
march of the nsurper was invariably attended with the most 
triumphant success. One by one, the States toppled and 
fell. T'he legislature of Coahuila and Texas was dissolved 
at the point of the bayonet. The noble State of Zacatecas, 
battling to the last for her liberties, and weltering in the 
life-blood of her butchered citizens, was forced to yield to 


` the relentless terms of the dictator. Mexican liberty fied, 


and found her only place of refuge among the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of Texas, 

“Corresdonding committees of, safety and vigilance were 
now formed in all the municipalities of the province. -With 
a single voice, they declared for the support of the constitu- 
tion, and an immediate appeal to arms. 

“There was no alternative left them, and the people of 
Texas plunged intothe contest forthe protection of their 
liberties. On the 28th of September, 1835, they defeated a 
detachment of Mexicans at Gonzales. On the 9th of Octo- 
ber, they stormed and took the strong fortress of Goliad. 
In the same month they invested the city of San Antonio 
de Bexar. On the.2S8th, they fought the batile of Concep- 
tion, and with ninety-two men obtained a signal victory 
over four hundred Mexican regulars. On the the 3d of 

- November, they captured the garrison at Sepantillan. 
Shortly after, they defeated the enemy at San Patricio. 
On the 8th, the Mexicans were again discomfited in the 
vicinity of San Antonio. On the 26th, they were. once 
more routed, with very considerable loss. On the Sth of 
December, thetown of San Antonio was-stormed by three 
hundred Americans, under the gallant Milam, and, after 
five days’ incessant fighting, General Cos was forced to 
capitulate, and thirteen hundred Mexicans were set at lib- 
erty, on their parole of honor ‘that they would not, in any 
way, (thereafter,) oppose the re establishment of the feder- 
alconstitution of 1824.” Thus ended the first campaign, 
and the tri-colored tlag of the constitution still continued 
to wave in T'exas—but of all Mexico, in Texas alone. 

“November 3, 1835, -Jn the mcan time, the delegates of 
the people had assembled in ‘general consultation’ at San 
Felipe de Austin. Their deliberations resulted in a solemn 
declaration that they had taken uparms in defence ofthe 
republican principles of the federal constitution of 1824; 
that they would continue faithful to the Mexican confeder- 
acy so long as it should be governed by the constitution 
and laws that were framed for the protection of their po- 
litical rights; that. they were no- longer morally or 
civilly bound by the compact of union, but that, stimulated 
by the generosity and sympathy common to a free people, 
they offered their support and assistance to such of the 
members of the confederacy as wouldtake up arms against 
military despotism. This declaration met with no response 
from the interior, and Texas was left alone and s ngle- 
handed to carry on the war against the forces of the dicta- 
tor. . 

“Before the dissolution of the “consultation,” a provision- 
al government was organized, and the Ist of March, 1836, 
appointed for the meeting of a new convention. 

“In the month of February, 1836, General Santa Anna ap- 
peared on the river San Antonio, in Texas, at the head of a 
well-appointed army of eight thousand men. On the 21st, 
he entered the town of San Antonio de Bexar, and the Tex- 
ian garrison, one hundred and fifty in number, retired with- 
in the walls of the Alamo. On the 6th of March, after an 
incessant bombardment of several days, the Alamo was ta-. 
ken by assault, and Travis, Bowie, and Crocket, with their 
little band of heroes, were all put to the sword. The Mex- 
ican loss before this fort, in killed and wounded, amounted 
to near fifteen hundred. On the 18th of March, near Goliad, 
the Texians under Fannin were surrounded and attacked 
by a much superior force of Mexicans, under Urrea, in the 
middle ofan open prairie. The enemy were at first beaten 
off; but the next morning, receiving a strong reinforcement, 


ES 
with artillery, from Goliad, the Texian troops, being com- 
pletely hemmed in, and cut off entir ely from water, surren- 
dered, on condition of being released'on parole, and trans 
ported to the United States. The terms {of the capitulation 
were shamefully violated, and Fennin and his comrades 
were treacherously massacred in celd blood, 
“Notwithstanding the near approach of the Mexican for- 
ces, reeking as they were from their recent victorics in the 
interior, and headed by a leader whom they believed to be 
invincible, the newly elected convention met at Washing- 
ton at the appointed time, and, in conformity with their in- 
structions, on the 2d day of March, 1836, made a formal and 
absolute declaration of independence. They then pro- 
ceeded to frame a constitution, to be submitted to the peo: 
ple of independent Texas for adoption; and, after organ- 
izing a government ad interim, composed of a president, 
vice. president, and cabinet, they adjourned in time for 
many of their number to join the patriot army under Gen- 
eral Houston before his meeting with the enemy. On the 
2ist of April, Texian independence was sealed and conse- 
erated by the blood of its enemies on the field of San Ja- 
cinto. The Mexican general and President was there met 
by General Houston, the division he commanded in person 
totally annihilated, he himself was made prisoner, and be 
came a suppliant fer the poor boon of his forfeited life, at 
the hands ofa magnanimous victor. On the 24th of April 
the shattered remant of the Mexican army, amounting in all 
to only four thousand worn-ont .and dispirited wretches, 


- commenced their retreat inthe most miserable condition, 


and were permitted to leave the country with all possible 
celerity, in accordance with the terms of the armistice 
agread upon with their captive leader and his next in com- 
mand. ` a - 

“It is thus that Texian independence has been achieved. 
The justice of this government has proclaimed to the world 
its acknowledgment of that independence, and its recogni 
tion ofT'exas as one of the sovereignties of the earth. The 
undersigned feels emboldened by these high reflections, 
and approaches with an anxious solicitude, but a just con- 
fidence, the proposition to unite the two people under one 
and the same government. 

“Numerous examples of the amalgamation of sovereign- 
ties may be found in the history of nations; but force, and 
not a mutual afiection and interest, has been the general in- 
ducement to the formation of such bonds; and it is, perhaps, 
impossible to find in the annals of any age a complete prece- 
dent of the one now under discussion. ‘Texas seeks to be 
annexed, first and foremost, because she is a nation of the 
same blood with the people of the United States. The his- 
tory of this country is her history. She claims annexation 
by the kindred ties of blood, language, institutions—hy a 
common origin, by a common history, and by a common 
freedom. Her gallant sons were born upon your. soil, and 
they exult in the conviction that at Goliad, San Antonio, 
Conception, and San Jacinto, they attested the legitimacy of 
their Anglo-American ‘blood; an appealing to victories in 
the cause of liberty, they ask if the ‘single star of Texas is 
not worthy to be added to the brilliant cluster. on their 
mother flag.” g 


REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 
_ OF LOUISIANA; oa 
In Senate, February 27, 1845—On the House joint 
resolution for the annexation of Texas to` the 
United States. 


It being understood that Mr. Arcuer, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, was 


, to elose the debate— 


Mr. JOHNSON, after he had concluded, asked 
leave to say a few words before the vote should be 
taken. Situated as he was in reference to this great 
question, he wished the grounds upon which he 
should vote to be distinctly understood. His hon- 
orable colleague, in his speech, said that he would 
not at any time, in any shape or form, vote for the 
annexation of Texas; that it would be ruinous to 
the sugar and cotton planters of Louisiana, as much 
so asa flood which should overspread and devastate 
the whole country. Now, it may thought strange, 
after such an opinion, so decidedly expressed by his 
colleague, that he should be in favor of the measure, 
He was himself a sugar planter, and he owned a. 
cotton plantation, and was consequently identified 
in interest with the planters of Louisiana. He did 
not believe that the annexation of Texas would pro- 
duce the ruinous consequences anticipated -by his 
colleague. He did not doubt, however, that 
if Texas should be annexed, the emigration to that 
country from the slaveholding States would be 
greater, and that more slaves would be taken there, 
and that more cotton and sugar would be made, 
which might have an effect upon the price of those 
articles in Louisiana; and that if he looked at the 
question alone in reference to the effect it would 
have upon the prices of cotton and sugar in Louisi- 
ana, he would go with his colleague. He regarded 
it as a great national question, in which the whole 
Union is deeply interested. But he would ask hig 
honorable colleague if we have not strong reasons to 
believetif Texas be notannexed that she willenter into 
a treaty with England, by which her cotton would be 
received in British ports free of duties,on condition that 
British goods to be. received’ in Texas free of du- 
ties, and whether such a treaty would not be inju- 
rious to the planters of Louisiana? And he would 
ask him, if Texas should hereafter become a non- 
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slave-holding State, what would be the effect of 
such a state of-things on the interests of the planters 
of Louisiana? He considered that the annexation 
of Texas would ‘be highly beneficial to the city of 
New Orleans in a commercial point of view, and 
important, as it would prevent England from ob- 
taining a monopoly of the trade of Texas arid an 
undue influence over her government; and, as. it 
would prevent collisions and. difficulties which might 
be expected to arise between her government and that 
ofthe United States, ifshe should remain independent. 
That he, in. fact, considered--it all-important, in 
every point of view in which it could be considered, 
that the whole valley of the Mississippi should be- 
long to the United States. © i 

Mr. J. said that he had been long in favor of the 
annexation of Texas, whenever it could be fairly 
done, and with the approbation of the great mass of 
the people of the United States; and in answer to 
letters received from. his friends in Louisiana, at the 
Jast session of Congress, pending the discussion on 
the Texas treaty, he had stated that Texas, in his 
opinion, would ultimately be so annexed. -~ He had 
voted against the treaty because it was sprung upon 
us for party purposes, and evidently with the view 
of operating upori the approaching presidential elec- 
tion, without a sufficient opportunity having been 
afforded, for the expression of public sentiment. 
Since then public sentiment had been expressed to a 
great extent, and he now believed that a very large 
majority of the people of the United States were in 
favor of annexation. 

The senators from Pennsylvania; New York, 
New Hampshire, and one of those from Maine, 
were in favor of annexation, and it was believed that 
considerable portions of the people of the other east- 
ern States were also in favor of it. It could not be 
disguised, he said, that the main opposition now 
manifested to the measure proceeded from the spirit 
of fanaticism. The measure was boldly opposed, in 
and outof Congress, on the ground that it would 
perpetuate slavery, and add to the strength and pow- 
er of the southern States. Such an opposition, pro- 
ceeding from such sources, for such purposes, had 
operated powerfully on his mind in favor of annexa- 
tion. 

The State he had the honor, in part, to represent, 
was as deeply interested in the slave question as 
any other in the Union; and could it be supposed 
that he could listen with indifference to such attacks 
made on the rights of property of its citizens, or op- 
pose a measure calculated, in .his opinion, to 
strengthen those rights, and to promote the perma 
nent prosperity and glory of the nation? = 

Mr. J. said that whilst England and other foreign 
governments were extending their acquisitions of 
territory all over the world, it would be strange that 
the United States should reject Texas. He had 
been asked if he believed that a foreign country 
could be admitted into this Union by an act-of Con- 
gress? He would answer by saying, he did not be- 
lieve that, under the resolutions referred to, Texas 
would be admitted asa foreign country. Mr. Jef- 
ferson had stated, after the Florida treaty was made, 
that Texas was a part. of Louisiana, and that no 
power existed in the. government of the United 
States to transfer the country to Spain, and_that 
consequently the treaty was void; that Gen. Wash- 
ington and the whole -of his cabinet, of which he 

-was then a member, expressed it as their opin- 
ion that the government of the United States 
had not the power to transfer to another government 
any portion of its territory. If these opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson be correct, there existed no difficulty 
in this matter. But, whether correct or not, it was 


not contemplated by these resolutions to admit a 


foreign country into this Union. 


He felt authorized to discriminate between the 
admission of Texas, which the citizens of Louisi- 
ana well believed was a part of Louisiana, and the 
admission of a foreign State whose people and terri- 
tory were wholly alien to ours. The first white 
setilement of Texas was while it formed part of 
Louisiana; and, until the treaty of 1819, continued 
to be settled as a part of Louisiana from the same 
common source (the United States) as other parts 
of the territory of Louisiana. They protested 
against the act which made them nominally alien; 
and, on the authority of General Washington and 
his cabinet, before referred to, he could not regard 
the return of our own citizens, and the admission of 
those citizens, with the territory including their 
homes, formerly a part of Louisiana, as the admis- 
sion of a foreign State, in the common use of those 


terms, 


. United States. 


` East, new marts for our commerce, adding strength 


When the resolutions under consideration were 


“ received from the House, (Mr. J. said,) he did not 


believe that he could vote for them on constitutional 
grounds, and so expressed himselfto the Senate; 
but, after a fuli examination’ of the question, -he 
now believed that the objections which existed 
against the acquisition and admission of Louisiana 
as a State were as strong, if not stronger, than those 
which exist against the adoption of these - resolu- 
tions. Mr. Jefferson believed that there were strong 


-constitutional objections to the annexation of Loui- 


siana; but, in consideration of the importance of 
the object to be obtained, he: yielded ikose objec- 
tions, and so did the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; and the measure 
had been acquiesced in by the whole people of the 
For the same reasons, he should 
yield his constitutional scruples to the adoption of 
these resolutions. 

_ He opposed the Texas treaty, not only because 
it was presented as -a party question, but because it 


| provided for the payment of the whole of the debts 


of Texas, to an unlimited amount, without sufficient 
evidence to enable the Senate to form an opinion as 
to the amount. -Some believed that they might 
amount to thirty or forty millions of dollars; nor 
was it known. that there.were any vacant lands of 
any value in Texas. It had been represented on 
good authority.that the whole country was covered 
with grants. Besides, we then had reasons to be- 
lieve that the annexation of Texas would produce a 
war with Mexico. From the present condition of 
the affairs of Mexico, no such danger was now to 
be apprehended. The presidential. election was 
over, and this could not now be considered as a par- 
ty question. He believed that all parties would 
hail the annexation of Texas as a great national 
achievement. Acting under these impressions, and 
believing that a large majority of the people of Louis- 
iana are in favor of annexation, and considering it 
his duty to pay the highest respect to their wishes, 
and his constitutional objections being to a great ex- 
tent removed, he: should vote for the resolutions, 
notwithstanding the pain it gave him to separate 
himself in this instance from the most of those with 
whom it had been his pride generally to act in this 
body. Entertaining the opinions he did, and be- 
lieving that if ‘Texas should not be annexed under 
these resolutions, it never would be annexed, he 
could not act differently. j 


SPEECH OF MR. A. P. STONE; 


OF OHIO. 

In the House of Representatives, January 24, 1844.— 
in Committee of the Whole, on the joint- resolu- 
tion for the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Cuarrman: After the elaborate manner in 
which this question has been discussed, and by 
some of the ablest men in this hall, it would be an 
exhibition of egotism (which I trust I do not pos- 
sess) were I to suppose myself copable of throwing 
any additional light, either before the committee or 
the country, on this great subject. ; 

My constituents feel'a deep interest in this meas- 
ure, and I should be wanting in duty to them, as 
their representative, if, when | saw there was danger 
of its being defeated, I were to remain silent. 

Jt would be well for our-country, its peace, and 
prosperity, if, when we attempt to discuss great na- 


tional subjects like this now before us, affecting all - 


the great interests of the country, we could lay aside 
our passions, our prejudices, and our party predi- 
lections, and bring that same cool and unbiassed 
judgment to bear upon them that we do upon the 
ordinary business of legislation. When I contem- 
plate the immense advantages which must resùlt to 
the nation by annexation, opening new markets for 
the produce of the West, and manufactures of the 


and security to our frontiers, an immense and fertile 
terřitory to the republic, and extending the area of 
freedom, —it appears strange to me that such a ques- 
tion should ever have become a party question: but 
so itis. The two great political parties of the coun- 
try, in the late campaign, went before the people 
upon this issue, if upon no other. | The people have 
rendered up their verdict, and itis our duty, as 
faithful representatives, to carry it into execution. 

It seems a little strange to me that this new issue 
of want of power under. the constitution to annex 
Texas was not brought forward when this subject 
was under discussion before the people. During 
that whole contest, when ‘the enemies of this great 
measure were taxing their ingenuity to the utmost, 


to find arguments against this measure, this. want of 
power in the constitution, which, if well founded, 
must have put the matter forever at rest, was not 
once thought of. Ifit was, I never heard of it: and 
I had the pleasure of. listening to a large number of 
the*most able men in the opposition on ‘this subject. 
Then the reasons urged against it were these; that 
‘jt would increase and: perpetuate slavery; that it 
would add to ‘the relative strength of the slave power 
in the country, involve the country in an unjust war, 
and that we should assume an immense and unknown 
debt; Well, sir, the people decided to take all-these 


“responsibilities. Defeated before the people on these 


issues, they now plant ‘themselves upon the consti- 
tution, and insist there is no -power conferred in 
that sacred instrument, upon any branch of the gov- 
ernment, to acquire foreign territory, or annex a 
foreign State. ` a f 
Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that our constitution, 
which we have been inthe habit of regarding as the 
most perfectin the world, is lacking in a matter so 
essential to our interests, our safety, and advance- 
ment to national greatness and glory? No, sir. It 
is an insult to the memory of those enlightened 
statesmen who framed, this sacred instrument. 


The honorable member from New York'[Mr. 
Barnarp] admits that we may acquire foreign ter- 
ritory through the treaty-making power incident- 
ally, in settlements of disputed boundaries with for- 
eign ‘nations, but denies its authority to admit a 
whole empire into the republic; and asserts that the 
framers of the,constitution never intended to confer 
either upon the treaty-making power or Congress 
authority to acquire foreign territory, for the pur- . 
pose of forming new States and enlarging the bound- 
aries of the republic. 1 am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman from New York, that. the treaty-ma- 
king power cannot admit a foreign State into the 
Union. Such an act would be contrary to the very 
nature of a treaty. A. treaty supposes two parties, 
existing during the formation of the treaty, and 
after the treaty is made. It also supposes a power 
without and beyond the treaty, on both: sides, to 
enforce a compliance with its provisions and pun- 
ish an infraction of its stipulations. Without such 
parties and relations, there can be no such thing as 
atreaty. If this reasoning is correct, Texas can- 
not be admitted by treaty. There. would be no 
treaty before it was signed, and there could be none 
afterward, for Texas would no longer exist as a na- 
tion. ; eee 

But that ‘there is authority in another branch of 
the government to admit a foreign territory, (or 
Texas if yôu vlease,) I, for one, have not a doubt. 
It is‘not only implied, but expressed in the very 
letter.: It is in that article that gives Congress the 
power to admit “new States” into the Union. 

For what purpose was the constitution framed? 
The preamble to. the constitution sets forth, among 
other things, that its design was “to provide for the 
common defence, promote the genera] welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves, and our 
posterity; and to accomplish these results, it says 
certain. things may be done, and certain things shall 
not be done. f 

Well, sir, what do we propose.to do? 

We propose to provide for the common defence, 
and promote the general welfare. And how? By vio- 
lating the constitution? - No, but’by doing just what 
the constitution says we may do—admita ‘new 
State” into.the Union. 


But we aretold by gentlemen that Congress has 
o power to admit-a foreign State into the Union, 
ora “new State” formed out of foreign territory. 
lask them where -do they learn that fact? does the 
constitution say Congress shall not admit a foreign 
State? Thisisnot pretended, But it is pretended, 
and asserted, thatthe framers of the constitution 
did not design to give Congress the power to admit 
a foreign State, or States, formed out of foreign ter- 
ritory. . 

The intentions of the framers of that article can 
only be known, at this late day, by the history of its 
formation. That history, so far from sustaining this 
view of the subject, shows the very reverse; for a 
proposition was made in_the convention by Mr. 
Randolph, which limited Congress to thé admission 
of States formed out of territory belonging to the 
United States; that was voted down, and the present 
article adopted, the only limits to which are, “that 
no “new State shall. be formed, or erected “within 
‘the jurisdiction of any other State, nor an} State be 
formed by the junction of two er more tates, or 
parts of States, without the consent of the legisla- 
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tures of the States concerned, as well as.of the Con- 
ress.” ° 

i These facts are sufficient to satisfy my mind that 

we have the power under the* constitution to annex 

Texas as a State. 

it has been urged here, that this is not a national, 
buta sectional question, got up to promote a single 
interest—the slave interest. The honorable member 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wmrurop,] who spoke 
early in this debate, took this ground. 

Lask, Mr. Chairman in what section of the coun- 
try did this measure of annexing Texas first. origi- 
nate? lt came from Massachusetts, from the vener- 
able member opposite me, [Mr. Anams;] he has the 
honor of first originating this measure. Does the 
gentleman intend.to accuse his colleague of being 
governed by sectional feelings on this subject, of 
desiring to promote the slave interest in the country? 
Ifso, they must settle that matter between them- 
selves. Sir, I am persuaded that the honorable 
member acted from higher motives, from great na- 
tional considerations. z 

Will the annexation of Texas add to the relative 
strength of the slave interest in the national coun- 
cils, or increase and peip:tuate slavery? i 

1f I believed the annexation of Texas would per- 
petuate that institution for a single hour, bring a sin- 
gle additional being into bondage, or extend the law 
of slavery over another inch of earth, 1 would be the 
last man on this floor to vote for annexation. Every 
one knows that the law of slavery now extends over 
the entire territory of Texas; so that annexation 
would not increase the: geographical limits of 
slavery. [think it can be shown, with equal clear- 
ness, that it will not increase the relative influence of 
the slave power in the national councils, | 

Contrast, for a single moment, the condition of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, with Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. While the former are increasing in 
wealth and population, and in everything that adds 
power and greatness to a State, the latter are either 
standing still or decreasing in all these indications of 
prosperity: What makes this marked diference? 

he climate of the latter States is as salubrious as 
that of the former, their soil was formerly as fertile, 
and their natural advantages no way inferior. There 
is. but one answer to this question. Itis slavery that 
has produced this contrast. It is a curse to them in 
an economical view; and they know, feel, and re- 

ret it, With such a climate and soil as Maryland, 

irginia, Kentucky, and Missouri possess, slave 
labor never can be profitable. Admit Texas into the 
Union, and what will be the result? The slavehold- 
ers in these several States will emigrate to Texas. 
The strongest motive which operates upon the hu- 
mian heart (self-interest) will lead them there. A 
quarter of a century will not pass away before they 
will become free States. The present inhabitants 
are to be-succeeded by another people. I will not 
say by a more noble, but by a more industrious, 
more frugal, and more enterprising people. The 
lands that they have exhausted will be made to 
blossom like the rose; their dilapidated dwellings 
will be superseded by the tidy cottage, a sure indi- 
cation of a Yankee’s home; their uninhabited ceasts 
are to become the haunts of New England fisher- 
men; their mountains, heretofore undisturbed, and 
rich with mineral wealth, are to yield up their treas- 
ures; their mountain cataracts and waterfalls, which 
have been left in solitude and uselessness, are to be 
chained to the power-loom and spinning jenny, and 
made to contribute to the happiness of man. In- 
dustry is to take the place of indolence, prosperity 
of poverty, liberty of slavery. Annex Texas, and 
these results will follow as sure as certain effects 
follow their legitimate causes. 

l see that my hour is rapidly passing away. I 
must, therefore, leave this slave question, and pro- 
ceed to other matters which I wish to notice. 

The honorable member from Vermont, [Mr. Cor- 
LAMER,] in his remarks yesterday, said that if we 
admitted Texas into the Union, without assuming 
her debts, we should be doing an act of injustice to 
the public creditors of Texas, inasmuch as we should 
deprive her of the right to collect duties on foreign 
importations—one of the most prolific sources of 
revenue. Ifno additional means, or ability to pay, 
were to follow annexation, then there would be 
force in this suggestion. The tide of emigration 
which will flow into that country, if annexed, b 
adding to her wealth, improving her lands, and de- 
veloping her resources, will enable her to bear a de- 
gree of internal taxation, which will exceed ten-fold 
what she would be able to collect from her foreign 
commerce, if she remains a distinct nation. So far 
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from taking from her the ability to pay, it will great- 
ly increase it. : 

In relation to assuming the debts of Texas, I 
have but a single remark to make. I am satisfied 
that none of the propositions now before the com- 
mittee which contemplate the assumption of her 
debts will be adopted. All that has been said by the 
opponents of this measure on the subject has been 
labor spent in vain. _ Ta 


We have also been told, sir, that to annex Texas. 


would be committing a robbery.on Mexico. After 
all that has been said on this subject, I confess, Tam 
not able to see in what way we shall be doing Mex- 


ico injustice. As to depriving Mexico of the right - 


to conquer Texas, there is far greater probability of 
Texas conquering Mexico. Texas is an independ- 


‘ent nation, acknowledged so by us, and nearly all 


the civilized nations of. the world; and. as such, she 
has a right to dispose of her destiny as she thinks 
proper. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could believe that 
the reasons urged against this measure, which I have 
attempted to refute, were the real causes of all’ this 
opposition—that ‘it was a horror of slavery, and a 


‘pure disinterested philanthropy, a fear of placing a 
blot upon our national escutcheon and a dread of ìn- 


volving the nation in an unjust war. 

But, sir, Tam inclined to think that such is not 
the case. The honorable member from Vermont, 
[Mr. Marsu,} with more candor, or less prudence, 
has disclosed the true cause of most of this opposi- 
tion. He was afraid that an influence would be 
added to the national councils, opposed to his inter- 
ests as a manufacturer. If, sir, the effect of annex- 
ation would be to blot from the statute book that act 
of humbug and robhery which was fastened upon 
the country in 1842, (the present tariff,) I would 
for this reason, if for no other, vote to annex Texas 
to-morrow. 1 trust the committee will pardon me 
if I so far digress from the immediate subject under 
debate as to devote a few moments in disclosing to 
them, and to the country, some of the humbugs and 
enormities of this misnamed “‘protective tariff.” So 
that, if this measure is defeated, the country may 
know what has been gained by the sacrifice. 

What were some of the results to be gained by 
this protective policy? One was, that it would turn 
the balance of trade in our favor, and consequently 
keep the specie in the country. What has been 
the resul? Exactly what has always resulted from 
such a policy. Specie is going out of the country 
by millions; between six and seven millions has 
been exported within the last ten months. 

Let us go back a little in the history of the com- 
merce of the country, and see whateftect this policy 
has had upon the specie of the country heretofore. 
From the year 182] to the year 1831; inclusive, we 
had what has been called (and correctly so) a high 
protective tariff, What effect, then, did this tariff 
have upon our specie? During this period we sent 
out of the country three million three hundred and 
some odd thousand dollars more than we brought 
into the country. In 1832 the compromise act was 
brought forward, which materially reduced the du- 
ties on nearly all our foreign importations—that act 
which Mr. Clay said, in his speech at Hanover, 
Virginia, in 1840, would be a sufficient protection 
to most if not to all the great interests of the coun- 
try—that act which General Harrison, in the same 
year, when a candidate for the presidency, said he 
never would consent to see altered or repealed. 
What effect, I ask, did this low revenue tariif have 
upon the specie of the country? From 1832 to 1842, 
under this revenue tariff, we imported into the coun- 
try more specie than we sent out by forty-seven 
million three hundred and some odd thousand dol- 
lars, making a difference, in a period of only eleven 
years, of over fifty millions of dollars in the single 
item of specie. es, sir, the very moment this in- 
cubus was taken off the shoulders of our commerce, 
the country rose up like agiant. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these facts staring us in the face, we are told 
that this policy will turn the balance of trade in our 
favor, and keep the specie in the country; when the 
whole history of our commerce shows that, under 
high tariffs, the specie has always gone out of the 
country, and under low tariffs we have got it back 
again. How is this brought about? I will show 

ou, sir. The increased price which we of the 

Vest and South are obliged to pay for our goods 
under this system, takes just that increase of price 
out of our pockets, and places it in those of the 
eastern capitalists and manufacturers. What do 
they do with it? Do they hoard it up to look a? 
No, sir. They send it to Europe, to pay for their 
Brussels carpets, fine cloths, wines, six hundred 


dollar shawls, and all such articles as the wealth 
and aristocracy of the country consume; and these 
men are rolling in luxury and extravagance, robbed 
from the toil and labor of the people of the West 
and South. : ; 

_ Another benefit that was to result from this sys- 
tem was, that it would create a market for our west- 
ern produce, and increase its price. I ask the mem- 
bers here from the West if their constituents have 


found it so. No, sir; there never was a time dur- 


ing the existence of the compromise act when prod- 
uce was as low asat the present time. Is there 
any probability that this system will ever create a 
market for our immense surplus produce? Let us 
look ata few facts. According to the census of 
1840, there were between seven and eight hundred 
thousand persons in the United States engaged in 
mechanical pursuits. This number embraced every 
cotton and woollen manufacturer, iron monger, salt 
boiler, shoemaker, carpenter, tailor, and, in fact, 
every person engaged in mechanical pursuits from 
Maine to Louisiana. Well, sir, there are twenty 
counties in the State of Ohio that raise sufficient 
wheat, pork, and beef, to feed every man, woman, 
and child, unless they eat over twenty bushels of 
wheat each; and they must have stomachs of enor- 
mous size if they can consume more than that 
uantity. Where is the balance of the State of 
dhio, and the other twenty-five States of the Union, 
to find a market, if we are to have these prohibitory 
tariffs, shutting us out of the markets of the world? 

Itisa principle of political economy long since 
settled, and understood, that, if we not buy of for- 
eign nations, they cannot buy of us. Weare told 
by the friends of this system, that additional manu- 
facturing establishments will spring up, which will 
call off a portion of the labor now engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and consequently there will be- 
come more consumers, and less producers of agri- 
cultural productions, and this will bring up the 
price. Itis a fact well known, that our manufac- 
tnring establishments are now. producing more of 
such articlesas they can manufacture to advantage, 
than thè country can consume: and we are export- 
ing thousands of bales of cotton to China and South 
America every year;and I am credibly informed 
that the manufacturers send them to other countries, 
and sell them at.a loss, considering it good policy. 
It is done inorder to keep up the home market— 
making us pay great prices, and immense profits, 
keeping their goods scarce in our markets, sending 
off the surplus, and selling them cheap to foreign 
nations, rather than our people. If such is the con- 
dition of our manufacturing interest at this time, ia 
there any probability that there will be a great in- 
crease, or such an increase as will be likely to con- 
sume our immense agricultural productions? No, 
sir! The thing. is absurd; we want the markets of 
the world; we wish for the privilege of buying and 
selling where we please. 

In order to give you some idea of the amount of 
western produce, which the operatives in these man- 
ufacturing establishments cousume, I will relate an 
anecdote which I heard from a western man, who 
had the curiosity to visit one of these establish- 
ments, when East, last summer. Whilst looking 
at the buildingdand machinery, his curiosity led 
him to inquire how much the girls (of whom he 
saw a large number at work) earned per week. The 
agent told him they averaged about two dollars and 
fifty cents. I suppose you board them, then, said 
he. No said the agent, they board themselves, 
Only get two dollars and fifty cents per week, and 
board themselves, said he ! I should not think that 
would more than pay their board. Oh, said the agent, 
they get boarded very cheap, they only pay fifty 
cents per week for board. Only fifty cents per 
week for board, said the western man! Whatin 
the world do they feed them upon at that price? 
Why said the agent, they give them dried apples for 
breakfast, warm water for dinner, and let them 
swell for'supper. I will not vouch for the trath of 
this statement; but if such -is the diet of the opera- 
tions in these establishments, how much of our 
western beef, pork, and flour, will they consume? _ 

If this policy is equally advantageous to the agri- 
culturist as the manufacturer, why is itthat the man- 
ufacturing interests are in such a state of unexampled 
prosperity, while-the agricultural interest are ground 
down to thevery dust, crop after crop rotting in their 
barns and barn-yards for the want of a market? No, 
sir, this whole system is one of robbery and oppres- 
sión.. The South‘and West have been made the 
common plunder-ground of these eastern monopo- 
lists; yes, they are sucking our very life-blood. If 
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the annexation of Texas will enable us to extricate 
ourselves from the clutches of these vampires, God 
speed the hour when her influence may be felt in 
this hall. 

Another reason urged in favor of this ‘protective 
policy is, that it brings down the price of all manu- 
factured goods—in other words, high tariffs always 
have, and always will make cheap goods. How do 
they reason upon this subject? They go to the far- 
mer and say, “for shirting, which you are now wear- 
ing, and can purchase for eight or ten cents per 
yard, before any tariff law was passed you had to 
pay from thirty to forty cents a yard; for nails, which 
can now be purchased ‘for four or. five cents per 
pound, before the tariff law passed, thirty or forty. 
years since, you were abliged to. pay twenty-five 
and thirty cents per pound; calico, which is now 
bought for twelve or fifteen cents per yard, then sold 
for thirty and forty cents.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this is all true,and the same 
may be said with regard to almost every other arti- 
cle of merchandise. But the question that arises is, 
Has the tariff produced this wonderful revolution in 
peices, or is it to be attributed to something else? If 
i! can be demonstrated beyond all cavil or, doubt that 
o'her causes have produced this result, the argument 
drawn from this fact falls to the ground. Let us ex- 
amine this subject a little. Some thirty or forty 
years ago, all the spinning in the country was done 
on one of the old-fashioned spinning wheels, to 
which a woman sat down and-turned with her foot, 
or stood up and turned withher hand, using but one 
spindle. Since that time, such a thing as a spin- 
ning-jenny. has been invented, to which is attached 
from fifty to one hundred and. fifty spindles, and 
perhaps more. One man will now spin more ina 
day, with one of these spinning machines, than a 
woman could doin a week with one of the old 
wheels. 

The ancient process of making nails was this. A 
blacksmith had his little forge, with two or three 
rods ofiron; when one of these rods became hot, 
he- took it trom the fire, laid it upon the anvil, and 
pounded it out; he then cutit off, and hammered 
out its head; this done, he went through the same 
slow process again. AJ this labor was performed 
in making a single nail. Many members here will 
recollect the time when we had no cut nails; they 
were all wrought. Since that time a nail-making 
machine has been invented, and a man will make 
more nails in a day, with the aid of these machines, 
than another could do, to pursue the old mode, in a 
month .- lee i 7 

A power-loom has also been invented, which sup- 
plies the place ofa hand-loom. With these ma- 
chines a person can weave more in a day than can 
be woven in a hand-loom during a whole fortnight. 

Mr. Chairman, what would you think of a man 
who should undertake to convince you that a law 
invented a machine, that an act of Congress in- 
vented a nail-making machine, a power-loom, and a 
spinning-jenney? You would either suppose him a 
fool, or suspect he took you for one. 0, Sir; such 
wonders as these.do not result from legislative en- 
actment. If they did, man would not be forced to 
“gain his bread by the sweat of his brow.” If you 
can legislate a nail-making machine, a power-loom, 
and a spinning-jenney into existence, you. can also 
legislate a corn-field and a wheat-field into. being; 
and all that the people need do, is, to form them- 
selves into legislative assemblies, and proceed to 
legislate every thing into existence which their 
wants or necessitles may require. 

The tariff laws which have been enacted have had 
no more effect in reducing the price of manufactured 
articles than the alien and sedition laws of the elder’ 
Adams—not a whit more. 

It is the ingenuity of man turned to the develop- 
ment of science; it is the invention of these labor- 
saving machines that has produced this wonderful 
revolution in prices. To demonstrate this beyond 
adoubt, let your tariff laws remainas they exist, 
and go back to the old mode of manufacture; pound 
out your nails upon an anvil; do all your weaving 
by a hand-loom, and spinning upon a common 
spinning-wheel, and see if you would buy nails for 
four cents per pound; shirting for eight, and calico 
for twelve cents per yard. 

Men who urge this policy upon the country, on 
the ground that it reduces the price of manufactured 
articles, are offering an insult to the public intelli- 
gence. T call for the attention ofthe committee, 


while I read froma report made to the House in _ 


3832, by the venerable member from Massachu- 
getts, [Mr. Apams,] and ‘call for the “particular at- 


tention of the friends of this system (who agree with 
him in most matters) to his views on 
The report goes on to say: 


“The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of the 
articles upon which they are levied,seems to. conflict with the 
first dictates of common sense. But its supporters first appeal 
with confidence to the fact,that most ofthe articles tponwhich 
additional duties were levied by the tariff of 1828, have, since 
that time, considerably fallen in price; and then argue that 
it must be so, by the excitement of competition in the mar- 
ket. It is certainly contrary to the natural course of things 


_ that an addition to the cost shouldbe a reduction in the 
price ofthe article. The price of any article in the market- 


must always depend upon the relative condition of demand 
and supply at the time and place of sale. But very slight 
variations of time and place affect often, to a very great ex- 
tent, the relative proportion of the demand and supply, and 
consequently the price of the article. No safe conclusion 
can be drawn from the fact, that, subsequent to the tariff of 
1828, the prices of the articles upon which the duties were 
then increased, have fallen, unless, from other circumstan- 
ces, it can he shown that the increase of the duty was the 
cause ofthe fall in price;.nor will it be sufficient to prove so 
strange. a paradox, to account for it by the excitement of 
competition. Wherever there is a profitable market, there 
will be competition. Had the tariff’ of 1828 never been enact- 
ed, the competition in our markets would have. been as’ 
great, and would have been as effectual to reduce the prices 
as ithas been with ihe aggravation of duties. ©. 5 > 

“But the duty of the article imported from abroad enabled 


.the domestic producer to enter into competition with the 


importer from abroad. So long as this competition contin- 
ues, the duty operates as a bounty or premium to the do- 
mestic manufacturer. But by whom is it paid? Certainly 
by the purchaser of the article, whether of foreign or domes- 
tic manufactures. The duty constitutes a part of the price 
of the whole mass of the articles in the market. It is sub- 
stantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture, as 
well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it isa 
bounty; upon the other a burden; and the repeal-of the tax 
must operate as an equivalent reduction ofthe price of the 
iartcle, whether foreign or domestic.” 


Mr. Chairman, there is not in the English lan- 
guage more truth, and sound political economy, in 
the same number of words, than is contained in this 
short extract from that report. . 

If the gentlemen in this hall would pay the same 
respect to the opinion of the author of this report 
on this subject as on others, the tariff act of 1842 
would not loni remain a blot upon the statute-book. 

Another reason urged in favor of this system is, 
that, inasmuch as England and other countries lay 
a duty on our wheat, flour, pork, &c., in order to 
trade upon fair and equal terms we must lay a duty 
upon their productions. A theory must either be a 
good ora bad one: it depends upon the manner it 
operates, when you come to practise in accordance 
with it. Let us go into a process of exportation 
and importation upon this theory, and see how we 
will come out. I am a merchant, sir, residing in 
Ohio. Say, for instance, I have five thousand bar- 
rels of flour. I put it on board a boat, and leave 
for New York. When I arrive there, I find flour 
worth only four dollars and seventy-five cents. I 
ascertain, also, on footing up the freight and other 
expenses, that the flour has cost me five dollars per 
barrel, delivered in New York. If I sell it at four 
seventy-five, I shall lose twenty-five cents on the 
barrel. In looking over the English newspapers, I 
see that flour in Liverpool is worth eight dollars. 
Well, sir, [commence figuring again: I find it will 
cost, me_ fifty cents per barrel to get it freighted to 
Liverpool, and John Bull will make me pay two 
dollars and fifty cents duty on every barrel before 
he will let me land it. Now, let us foot up, and see 
what will be the result: J can get four dollars and 
séventy-five cents in New York; I am obliged to 
pay fifty cents per barrel freight, making five dollars 
and twenty five cents, and two dollars and fifty cents 
duty in England, which will make it cost me seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents delivered there; and 
can get eight dollars for it: so that it will make one 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars difference 
in my favor by taking itto England. I conclude I will 
do so. l putit on board a vessel and leave for Liverpool. 
When [arrive in port, a_custom-house officer steps 
up to me and says: Mr. Stone, I understand you 
have flour on board. Ihave, sir. I suppose you 
are aware you cannot sell it here until you have 
paid two dollars and fifty cents duty on the. barrel? 
Lam, sir. I pay the duty, sell my flour, get the 
money, and put it into my pocket. Well, sir, I said 
I was a merchant, and intended, when J left home, 
to have sold my flour in New York, and lay out 
the proceeds in goods, to supply my customers in 
Ohio. I find, upon examining the market in England, 
that I can purchase goods much cheaper there than 
Į could in New York; and I conclude I will make 
my purchases here. I-decide to invest my money 
in broad-cloths, (it matters not what article I take 
for-an illustration;) I purchase my cloths, and pay 
two dollars per-yard for them. I put them on board 
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a vessel, and sail for New York, ‘delighted to think 
I should be able to undersell my ‘neighbors. But 
no sooner does the vessel arrive, than a custom- 
house officer steps on board and addresses me thus: 


| Mr. Stone, I understand that when you reached 


England with ‘your flout, they made you pay two 
dollars and fifty cents. per’ barrel duty belis you 


| sold it. That is all true; they did. Well, sir, our 


government is disposed to.see justice done you; and, 
in order to equalize the matter, and that“yeu'may 
not be injured, you must pay a duty of:one dollar 
and fifty cents on every yard of cloth before you 
land it. Now, sir, I desire to know in what way I 
am benefited by paying this dollar and fifty cents 
duty on my cloths? . Can I sell it any cheaper to 
my customers? No; I could have sold it:to them for 
three dollars per yard, and made fifty per cent. 
profit if I had not been forced to poy this duty. “As 
it is, the cost is three dollars and fifty cents, and I 
must get over five dollars to make the same profit. 
Sir, it isnothmg but reciprocal robbery.. John Bull 
has picked one of my pockets, Uncle Sam the other; 
and then.asks, don’t you see, this equalizes the mat- 
ter? And then they add insult to injury by endea- 
voring to persuade me that it is all done to promote 
my interest. John has robbed. me, and now ‘Sam 


‘ musi rob me in order to make it reciprocal. Yes, sir, 


I am told it is better: to be robbed twice than once, 
because it makes it even. The only way I could 
ever find to get even was to add the duty to the 
cloth, and. make my customers, the farmers and 
laboring men of Ohio, pay it. i 

Another argument urged in favor ofthis measure 
is, that it creates a demand for home labor, and will 
consequently raise the price. That this measure 
has had the effect to create a demand for labor, I will 
not deny, for I am aware of that fact;-but it has not 
raised the price. Itis very easy to show how. it 
creates a demand for labor. Nearly. all the articles 
upon which the duties were increased by the tariff 
act of 1842, have since that time materially risen in 
price; and nearly everything that the farmers’ and 
planters are in the habit of selling has fallen. If in 
1840, under the compromise act, it took two bales 
of cotton to purchase a certain quantity of goods,.it 
will now take three to obtain the same amount. If 
then it took three barrels of flour to buy -a coat, it 
will now'take four to purchase one equally valuable.. 
Such a state of things shows at once that this sys- 
tem creates a demand for home labor. The people 
must work harder and longer to obtain what they 
require; and if they are willing to do so in order to 
increase the profits of these rich capitalists, I have no 
right to complain. The friends of this measure are 
welcome to this argument. 

Weare cited to England as a sample of what pro- 
tection will do for a nation. I would ask the advo- 
cates of this policy—who so much admire the gor- 
geous equipages, costly palaces, and the: power and- 
prerogatives which her nobility enjoy—to: show 
some little sympathy for the. seven millions o 
paupers which this system has produced. God for- 
bid that the time shall ever be when, in this coun- 
try, nearly a fifth of our population are to become 
the tenants of those dens of vice and misery called 
pauper houses, and fed upon soups made from the 
leavings of the tables of a corrupt and insolent aris- 
tocracy. n 

Like causes will produce like results. Continue 
this policy of legislating for particular interests or 
classes, and half a century will not have passed be- 
fore we shall become, like England, a nation of na- 
bobs and paupers. $ 

Our tariff will produce the same results upon our 
people as the English. tariff has upon theirs, al- 
though our pockets are reached through another 
channel. It is not the. manufacturing interest in 
England that prowl about Parliament for protection; 
a duty on manufactured articles would not be of 
any benefit to them, for the reason that no nation 
can manufacture as cheap as they can. But there 
isan interest there that can be protected—a class who 
desire to rob the pockets of. the people. What in- 
terest is it? It is the landed aristocracy. They go 
to Parliament and complain that people buy their 
food too cheap; that the United States and the con- 
tinent of- Europe send their beef, pork, and flour 
there, and sell it cheaper than they can afford to do. 
Now, say they, we want you to lay a duty of two 
dollars and fifty cents per barrel on flour, fifty or 
sixty per cent. on beef, pork, and other agricultur- 
al products;. we can then raise the price of these ar- 
tieles to nearly the amount of the duty levied; and 
you perceive that we can make much more from 
our lands than we could if the inhabitants were al- 
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lowed to buy. their food of the United States, or get 
it from the continent... The members of Parliament 
being landholders, see. that this will promote their 
interest, and pass their tariff law. f 
Well, Mr. Chairman, we have got an interest in 
our country that come prowling about the halls of. 
Congress and make similar complaints, that the 
people buy their goods too cheap. í 
. They desire to engage in manufacturing; but they 
say they cannot -make money at it so long as you 
permit our people to purchase their goods as reason- 
ably aš they do of those Englishmen and French- 
men. If you willlay a duty of thirty-five to one 


hundred and seventy-five per cent. on prints, twen-. 


ty-five to two hundred on brown cottons, forty to 
one hundred and twenty-five on. woollen goods, 
twenty-five to one-hundred on iron, and in the same 
proportion on other manufactures, so as to bring 
up the price, we can then manufacture these articles 
and make money atit. Congress grants their re- 
quest. Now, the only difference between the Eng- 
lish system and ours is this: There, they tax the 
people’s stomachs because they cannot get at their 
backs; and here, we tax their backs because we can- 
not reach their stomachs. They have taxed their 
people into starvation, and we are taxing ours into 
rags. ‘ 

I said this system was one of humbug as well as 
robbery, and the humbug was incorporated into the 
act for the express purpose of covering up the rob- 
bery. The humbug part of this system is to be 
seen in instances where a duty has been levied on 
articles which we can raise or manufacture cheaper 
than foreign nations. A duty on such articles does 
not affect the price one way or the other. For in- 
stance: take the article of wool, such as we produce 
in this country. Our tariff law enacts that a specific 
duty of three cents per pound, and an ad valorem 
duty of thirty-three per cent., shall be paid upon it 
if imported. © ls there any man so destitute of com- 
mon sense as to suppose that this duty affects the 
price of the wool which the farmers of this country 
raise? If so, I pity his ignorance. There is nota 
nation on the face of the globe that can produce this 
wool as cheap as we can; and you may levy a duty 
of five dollars per pound onit, and it will not affect 
the price either way. This duty was placed there 
for no other reason but to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the farmers, to keep them quiet while they 
are picking their pockets by selling them their man- 
ufactures at increased prices. 

Take another article—whiskey, for instance. Un- 
der the tariff of 1842, if whiskey is imported, it 
would be chargeable with a duty of sixty cents per 
gallon. Does any one suppose this duty affects the 
pice of whiskey? Certainly not; for the reason 

efore stated—that no nation can manufacture it as 
cheap as we do. We raise the cheap corn and rye 
from which it is produced. Well, ‘what was this 
duty levied for? It was done for a two-fold pur- 
pose—first, to induce the venders to believe they 
were protected in manufacturing it; and, secondly, 
to put an argument into the mouths of these monop- 
olists to convince the people that the consumer does 
not pay the duty. ` 

Listen to these men for a moment. Why, say 
they, these free-trade men contend that just as much 
duty as you levy on an article, just that amount it 
increases its price, and the purchaser has it to pay. 
Take the article of whiskey, they say, in order to 
demonstrate that such is not the fact. ` The duty on 
that is sixty cents per gallon; you can buy it for 
twenty-five. This plainly shows at once, say they, 
that these free-trade men are deceiving you. Again, 
say the protectionists, take the article of nails: the 

-duty on these are three cents per pound; they can be 
bought for four. Now, take off the duty of three 
cents, and do you suppose you will be able to pur- 
chase them for one cent per pound? Certainly not. 
They utter the truth; and why will it not reduce the 
price?. For the same reason I have before men- 
tioned—no nation can manufacture nails, send them 
into the western country, and sell them as cheap as 
we can make them. 

Upon the article of wheat, the same attempt at de- 
ceit has been practised. Do these men think our 
wheat-growers are so ignorant as to believe they 
need a duty of twenty-five cents on the bushel ley- 
ied on foreign wheat, to prevent England and other 
countries from bringing their wheat here, which is 
worth onë dollar and a half at home, and selling it 
to us for forty to fifty cents, or at-most-a dollar? 
They need a duty on cord-wood, ox sleds, and rail- 
fence quite as much. The agriculturists understand 
this system, and in the late election they rebuked 


the insult that was offered to their intelligence. I 
should like to pursue this subject further, but time 
will not permit. There is one thing more convected 
with this subject which I. cannot pass by without a 
brief notice, and it makes my blood boil with indig- 
nation when I think of it. 

We are told that this system protects‘our labor- 
ing classes from coming Into competition with the 
pauper labor of Europe. I would protect them from 
this competition also. I would do-it by modifying 
this law which forces our laborers into the very 
branches of business in which these paupers are en- 
gaged. If the products of a day’s l=bor of one of 
these paupers can be purchased for five, eight, and 
ten cents, when employed in manufacturing, our 
population employed in producing the same articles 
cannot earn more.. The act itself supposes the ope- 
ratives in these branches of industry to be paupers; 
that they cannot obtain enough to support them- 
selves, and an indirect tax has been levied: up- 
on the community to keep them from starvation. I 
do not believe that public charity is the best method 
of supporting the poor. Ifa portion of our popula- 
tion is to be forced into those branches of business, 
the wages of which will not feed and clothe them, 
let our clergymen take up contributions in the 
churches, employ agents to go about the country, 
and inform the people generally that the government 
has forced a portion of our citizens into employments 
from which they cannot derive a subsistence, and 
pass round the centribution box, and ask the chari- 
table to contribute, for the support of those poor in- 
dividuals whom the government has made paupers. 

This system would be decidedly preferable; for 
the history of the world shows, that in those coun- 
tries where the poor are supported by private chari- 
ty, they are much ‘better provided for than where 
furnished by public charity. 

The whole system is one of pauperism. Every 
nation that has pursued this policy for a long series 
of years, has eventually become a nation of pau- 
pers. I have occupied more time in this discussion 
than I intended; but believing, as I do, that nearly 
all the opposition to annexation has its origin in a 
fear that, if Texas is admitted, she would add 
strength to the opponents of this system in Con- 
gress, I feel I should have been wanting in duty to 
those who sent me here had I said less.. Iam glad 
that the gentlemen from Vermont and Maine were 
honest enough to confess it. 

A word or two more, sir, and I have done. We 
are told that if this measure is accomplished, a war 
a Mexico, and probably with England, is inevi- 
ble. 

Mr. Chairman, how long is the rod of England 
to be held suspended over our heads in this hall, to 
intimidate us in the discharge of our. duties? It 
might, perhaps, have been prudent and excusable 
when our republic was in its infancy; but the only 
motive that can operate upon the mind at this day, 
by thus attempting to excite our fears, must be a 
sympathy for that power in preference to their own 
country. 

If, in carrying out the wishes of the people in ac- 
cordance with the constitution, we become involved 
in a war with England, I say let it come; and I say 
to her, “lay on McDuff; and d—d be he who first 
cries, hold, enough,” until she is driven from every 
foot of soil she holds on this continent. We need 
not feara war with England. She understands her 
interests too well to engage in one with us, unless 
forced into it to save herself from national disgrace. 
She holds the Canadas on the north of us, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick on the northeast. Does 
any one suppose that, in the event of a war with 
her, it would ever cease until these provinces were 
attached and secured to the republic? If so, I ima- 
gine they know but little of national feelings. 

Whatever may be the result of this measure at 
the present session, Texas will be annexed; and 
not only Texas, but every inch of land on this con- 
tinent. Our republic is to be an ocean-bound re- 
public. Providence intended this western hemi- 
sphere to be an asylum for the oppressed, and that 
our institutions should be their guardians. : 

The factious spirits who are preaching treason 
and disunion, come they from the North or the 
South, may fret and rage on; the only strengthen 
the bonds that bind us together, y directing our 
attention to the immense advantages which we en- 


joy under our conféderated system. While the in- 


stitutions of the Old World are losing their hold 
upon the mind, as the masses become enlightened, 
ours are gaining strength and defenders. Our destiny 
as a nation is onward. The lone star will be added 


| 


to our flag, and that flag will, at some period in our 
history, not only float from the fortress of Quebec, 
but from temples dedicated to liberty erected over 
the graves of the Montezumas. 


SPEECH OF MR. DANA, 
OF NEW YORK. 


-In the House of Representatives, February 25, 1845— 


On the bill to reduce the rates of postage. 


Mr. DANA addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: Having bestowed much labor in 
investigating the affairs of the post office, I am grati- 
fied to haye an Opportunity to lay the result, of my 
examination before this committee. 

The question of reducing the rates of postage is 
one of great public interest. On it depends, ina 
good degree, the extent of information to be enjoyed 
by the people. They are almost ynanimously in 
favor of the reduction, and I was in hopes that there 
would be no difference of opinion among their rep- 
resentatives. Your table has been loaded down 
with petitions, and-nearly or quite every State legis- 
lature has adopted resolutions in ‘favor of reform. 
Not only so, but the condition of the Post Office 
Department ‘itself requires some change in the sys- 
tem. The department is running down—its rev- 
enues and its accommodations are diminishing. Up 
to the year 1840, there was an average increase of 
about 5 or 6 per cent. annually. During that year 
the increase was but a fraction over 1 per cent.; 
and since then there has been a large reduction. 

Iam aware, sir, that the Postmaster General, in 
his annual report at the commencement of this ses- 
sion, informs us, with no small degree of self-com- 
placency, that the mail transportation of. the last 
year is greater by 413,000 miles than it was in 1841. 
The statement is literally true. But whoever will 
take the trouble to ascertain the facts, will find in 
them little cause for congratulation. 

We have 5,853 miles of railroad and steamboat 
mail routes, on which there has been an’ increased 
transportation of 1,800,000 miles since 1841. We 
have 138,000, miles of horse and coach roads, 
on which there has-been; in the same time, a reduc- 
tion of 1,387,000 miles; leaving an increase of 413,- 
000 miles. Transportation has been extended, and 

commodations diminished. On railroad routes, 


“abundantly supplied before, facilities have been in- 


creased; on post roads they have been greatly di- 
minished, and, in many cases, entirely withdrawn. 
Instead of extending our post roads to keep pace with 
the increase of population, more than 10,000.miles of 
post roads have been discontinued since 1841. There 
should have been an increase of at least 12,000 miles. 
Our post roads, notwithstanding the increase of the 
miles of transportation, are one-sixth short of what 
they should be; yet this result is a subject of felici- 
tation. If members representing sparsely settled 
districts find in these facts any ground for exulta- 
tion, let them rejoice. To me they bring no gratifi- 
cation. 

Sir, I cast no censure upon the Postmaster Qen- 
eral. This result is the effect of circumstances be- 
yond his control. It arises from the increase of 
travel, and the extension of railroads. ‘The number 
of passengers requires an increased number of trains 
of cars, and as they are bound to take the mail every 
trip, the transportation is increased without much 
additional cost. 

Since 1840, the revenue has been equally reduced. 
The actual diminution has exceeded $300,000; the 
last year it fell off nearly Eager notwithstanding 
the vast improvement and extension of business. 
The whole deficiency, including the actual reduc- 
tion, as well as the ordinary ratio of increase, can- 
not be less than a million of dollars, ` : 

Why is it that the post office revenue, after having 
gone on regularly increasing for a long series of years, 
has suddenly shifted about, and is now making 
a rapid retrogade movement? It cannot be froma 
diminution of business, for the last year was one of 
great expansion. It cannot’ arise from a. reduced 
capacity to write; for the blessings of education and 
improvement are daily extending. Many more 
letters were written in 1844 than in any previous 
year since we became a nation. Why, then, has 
the amount of the post office revenue declined? . Be- 
cause the letters have found other means of convey- 
ance. Your high rates of postage have driven them 
from the mails, and they have found cheaper ehan- 
nels of transportation. On nearly every important 
mail route expresses have been established. They 
carry letters at one-third or one-fourth of the regu- 
lar postage, and deliver them personally as soon if 
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not earlier than the mailed letters are ready for de- 
livery at the post office. The people find them a 
great convenience. They don’t know how to dis- 
pense with them, unless you will so modify your 
post office system as: to provide a substitute. 
Another mode -which has been resorted to for 
avoiding the present high rates of postage, and one 
which is perfectly legal, is ‘a Kind of extra private 
conveyance. Two cities or villages provide places 
of deposite for letters; and whenever a citizen passes 
from one place to the other,. he takes the letters to 
their place of destination, where he either drops them 
into the post office or hands them to a messenger 
for distribution. Travelling has become so com- 
mon that almost every day in the year individuals 
are passing each way between all of the principal 
cities and villages, who can carry letters without in- 
convenience. Thus a large part of the correspond- 
ence may be @onducted without expense and with 
very Jittle trouble. As yet this measure has not 
heen extensively systemized. The people are wait- 
ing the action of this Congress. Adjourn without 
reforming the rates of postage, and this system will 
be at once extensively adopted. This mode is pe- 
culiarly adapted to places situated on the great 
throughfares, but may be extensively used else- 
where. I reside in a village about 40 miles from the 
line of the railroad running from Albany to Buffalo, 
which pays nearly $5,000 a year for postage, at 
least two-thirds of which is.on correspondence with 
New York and Albany, and the places situated on 
the railroad east of the Cayuga Lake, ‘at the head of 
which Ithaca is'situated. There is scarcely a day 
in the year when some of our citizens are not pass- 
ing over that route to and from New York. Where 
is the difficulty in making an arrangement to send 
all of our correspondence by him? There is none. 
In every village and city on the route a trusty indi- 
vidual can be engaged to attend on the arrival of the 
cars to receive and distribute the letters for 1 or 2 
cents each; and to collect and forward the answers in 
the same way. For $500 we can enjoy equal facil- 
ities for correspondence on that principal route, 
with those the post office affords for $3,000, without 
violating any law or moral obligation. 
What is the remedy for the diversion of the letters 
from the mails? - 
Some of our friends suggest that it is to be found 
iu ‘penal enactments. As against the expresses you 
may pethaps constitutionally enact penal laws. 
Suppose you do, and that you are successful in 
their execttion: you gain little, for there is another 
mòde of sending letters, which you cannot suppress. 
But your penal laws against the expresses will re- 
main a dead letter upon your statute book. Public 
opinion is against them—they cannot be executed. 
Our laws are based on public opinion; they are, 
or ought to be, the concentrated expression of 
public sentiment. If they depart from this 
standard, they are nugatory. They lose all vitality 
and effect. We are but the agents of the people, to 
express their will; and’ do we attempt to bind our 
masters with the pack thread of penalties? the few 
chain the many? It is impossible to effect it. Noth- 
ing can be more absurd than the attempt to fetter 
the great mass of the people, contrary to their will, 
by penal laws. Such an experiment cannot suc- 
ceed, even under the despotism of Britain or France, 
swarming, as they do, with policemen, and bristling 
with bayonets. Tt has been tried in each, and sig- 
nally failed. Read the testimony taken before the 
committec of the British House of Commons, and 
you will see that penal laws are mere cobwebs, 
when they come in conflict with public sentiment. 
For years millions of letters were annually sent by 
private carriers, in direct violation of law, openly, 
without any attempt at concealment. It was a 
business as regular and well known as that of the 
post office itself, and but little less extensive; and 
yet there was scarcely an instance of prosecution. 
Complaint eventuated in disgrace to the accuser, 
and triumph to the accused. Yet we are called upon 
to follow in their footsteps. Is it supposed that the 
freemen of this republic will submit to impositions 
which were spurned by those whose necks were ac- 
customed to the yoke? Such laws cannot be ex- 
ecuted here. Ifitisas easy, as some suggest, to 
suppress the expresses by prosecutions, why has 
it not been done?’ They are in constant, open, and 
avowed operation. . 
Mr. D. here presented an advertisement cut from 
a Boston newspaper of a late date, headed “Hale & 
Co.’s Independent Mail Arrangement,” stating the 
„times of arrival: and closing of the private malls to 
‘and from sixty-nine places daily at Boston. Post 
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age, ina few instances, 12} cents: in all others 6; 
cents. 
it be so easy to put down the expresses, why has it 
not been done? É ; oo 
And what will be the tendency of the example of 
anually disregarding a law? Will it not-be to bring 
all laws into contempt? Ifa law is daily violated by 


„moral men, will. not the example prove contagious, 


and extend to other laws? Will not 4 good man by 
daily violating one law, bad. though. it be, soon 
cease to regard other laws as sacred? 

Sir, I apprehend much: evil from. this sourcé. 
Nothing contributes more to deprave public morals 
than the continued violation ofa law. 
which cannot be executed, it is far Letter to repeal it. 
Evils of the greatest magnitude will arise from its 
continuance. i 

But it may be said that the constitutionality of the 
penal.laws to suppress the expresses may be easily 
ascertained bya trial. Sir, the post office is too 
great a blessing to this country to be lightly put in 
jeopardy. Your- monopoly and exorbitant charges 
are extremely, odious. 
oly is not beyond all doubt. Stake not the depart- 
ment under present circumstances, upon the hazard 
of alaw suit. Prejudice is too strong against you. 


Success is almost impossible; victory is useless; de-. 


feat ruin. : : ; 
What then is the remedy? Reduction—make 
your conveyance the cheapest and the best. To do 
this you must reduce the rates of postage radically, 
and at once. Bring them down below competition, 
and do it now. Wait for another Congress to as- 
semble and it may be too late. As yet the people 
have not taken a decided stand against you-—they 
are waiting for your action. Reform your system, 
cheapen postages, expedite transportation, and the 
people will go with you, and sustain you. They 
will clear the expresses and all other impediments 
from your path. Adjourn without doing anything, 
and when you assemble here again. you will find 
the department bankrupt, new and extended facil- 
ities provided to dispense with mail accommoda- 
tions, and a large majority, of the people disposed 
to encourage and patronize them. A reduction 
that would have been satisfactory at the last ses- 
sion would be unavailing now; one which would 
be gladly accepted at this session will be contemned 
at the next. The longer you delay, the greater 
must be the concession. A` 5 cent uniform rate of 
postage now will bring all of the letters into the 
mail. A 2or 3 cent rate will be required for that 
purpose when you meet again. Come down, then, 
at once, with a:good grace, to 5 cents, and agitation 
will cease. Delay, and the demand will continue 
to incréase, and agitation become more violent. 
The ultra reductionists hope that there will be no 
action at this Congress; they think us behind the 
spirit of the age, and are willing to endure the in- 
fliction of high postage another year, in the expec- 
tation of a greater reduction than can now be had. 
Sir, their calculations are correct; the consequences 
they anticipate will surely come. But I hope that 
this question may not be thrown over; that we 
shall act promptly and liberally—respond to the just 
demands of the people, and quiet this agitation. 
The Post Office Department will thus regain its lost 
popularity. Its lines will be extended to every vil- 
lage and ‘hamlet of our widespread country, pro- 
moting business, and conferring blessings upon the 
great body of the people. ; 
Another question arises. . Will the proposed re- 
duction be right and just? The post office is m the 
nature of a joint stock company. All who use its 
facilities should contribute ratably to the expense. 
Each person should pay the expense which his 
transportation occasions, and no more., If all pay 
ratably, the burden will be light; but if a few pay 
the whole expense, the weight is oppressive. 
would be glad to have as many as possible enjoy 


emption to one man imposes an equal burden upon 
another. You tell me that the right to frank is not 
for your benefit; itis the privilege of your constitu- 
ent. And what right has your constituent to enjoy 
it at my expense or at the expense of any other in- 
dividual? None whatever. Exemption from con- 
tributing to the transportation of mail matter has 
been carried in this country to a monstrous extent— 
far beyond my anticipations.. Less than one-tenth 
of the matter passing through the mail contributes 
at all to the expense of transportation ; 195 tons of 
chargeable letters are mailed annually; 430 tons of 


mail matter pass freeJ and 1,395 tons of newspa- 


The department is-here openly braved. If 


If one exist - 


The validity of that monop- - 


the franking privilege, if it could be. done without || ‘and private mails. 


- injury to others ; but unfortunately every such ex- 


H. of Reps.. 


pers pay less postage than is paid for the trouble:of 
attending to them, exclusive of carriage. 195 tons 
of letters, therefore, pay for the transportation of 
2,020 -tones of mail matter, besides contributing 
$800,000 a ger towards the other expenses of man- 
agement. Printed màtter pays $550,000; which 
must be ‘considerably Jess than its proportion. of 
commissions and expenses. ` Is this equal? ls this 
jast? `. : peer a. i i 
What is it which só loads down the mail -as to 
require four horses to draw it on almost every mail 
road in the Union? The letters? By no. means. 
The average weight of all the letters mailed ina day 
through the whole Union is ‘only, 1,068 pounds. 
One coach and four horses would easily carry all of 
them if they were collected together. You employ 
18,800 horses to draw them; at least you make let- * 


ter-writers pay you for keeping that number-—near- 


ly an ounce to a horse! You charge $19,230 a ton as 
the freight of. the letters. As you are a volunteer 
carrier, compelling every man to employ you wheth- 
er he wishes to or not, and fix your own prices, I 
think you are rather severe in your exactions. “It 
we occasioned you so much expense, we would not | 


| complain.: But we donot. You charge us so high 


to indulge your liberality to others. “Your free list 


` ig more than double the weight of the paying letters; 


the paying newspapers are seven times heavier, and 
pay nothing towards transportation. All these you 


. compel the letter-writers to. pay for, and you tax 


them besides for the transportation of passengers. 
They-pay you more than three millions of dollars 
annually for the transportation of other matter than 
their letters, one-third of which is franked matter, and 
goes entirely free. Is not this gross injustice? Tam 
not opposed to printed matter being distributed cheap 
through the post-office; it ought to be so; the public 
welfare requires it, But are’ letter-writers alone in- 
terested in the diffusion of information?’ If so, let. 
them, as they have done for half a century past, pa 
all of the expense; but if others, also, are interested, 
let these contribute. The public, the people, the 
nation, have a deep interest m the. matter, and the 
treasury ought to sustain the burden of diffusing in- 
formation, if the recipients are to be relieved from it. 
Letter-writers, as such, have no peculiar interest in 
it. Why, then, should they be compelled to pay 
the whole ‘expense? You may properly exempt 
printed mail matter from a part or the whole óf the 
expense of transportation; but if you do, you are 
bound to foot the bill yourself, instead of taxing any 
one class of citizens for that purpose. 

Another question is, as'to the principles by which 
the rates of letter postage ought to be regulated? 


. How shall they be charged? 


They ought to be taxed high enough to indemni- 
fy the government for all of the ‘expenses incurred 
on their.account. Ascertainas nearly as may. be 
the actual cost of conveying all the letters, and 


-charge each with a rate equal to its ` proportion. 


Make it a full indemnity, and the writers will not 
complain; but don’t tax them to pay for the carriage 
of your own letters and documents, nor for any 
other mail matter. A uniform rate will be most 
convenient, andequally just. On paying routes the 
distance is not material; it enhances the expense 
very little. f 

À 5centuniform rate will satisfy the demands of 
the people, conciliate publie sentiment, expel the ex- 
presses, stop the private mails, and bring all the let- 
ters into the post office. Agitation will cease—the 
clamor for reduction will’ be satisfied. And if 
you desire penal laws as an auxiliary security, they 
can be safely passed and- easily executed. Less 
than this, I fear, will be useless. Circumstances 
preclude a gradual reduction. It willnot banish 
the expresses. It will not bring any of the depart- 
ed letters back into the mail. its only effect must 
be to occasion a proportional reduction of the reve- 
nue. The first object is to get rid of the expresses 
Any reform short of this is fu- 
tileand useless. A cheap and a‘dear system of 
postage cannot long continue in operation together. 
Cheapen your system, or the expresses will drive 
you off the road. - If they get full ace of two 
routes, that from Washington to oston, and frem 
New York to Buffalo, the department is’ bankrupt 
and prostrated. You receive more that $860,000 of 
net revenue on those two routes. Lose them, and 
you have less than $1,900,000 left. The department 
could not go on a single year. A change’ in” your 
postal system is inevitable. Tt can no more be 
avoided than the deciees of fate. “The only ques. 
tion is, whether. you will reduce your charges ar å. 
continue the transportation of letters by. the govern- 
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ment, or adhere to your high rates, and throw the 
business into the hands of individuals. I am most 
anxious to preserve the department. Itis, or may 
be, if properly conducted, the most valuable institu- 
tion of the government. Let it not be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by obstinate. resistance to reform. We, 
who urge reform, are: the true conservatives—those 
who resist it, the destructives. 


What will the effect of the reduction? Howmany 
letters will go by mail? What amount of postage, 
will be collected? These are important questions 
not admitting of precise and definite answers. We 
have had one example—that of Great Britain—of 
the effect of cheap postage. In 1840 she reduced 
her rates of postage from an average of about 7 
pace to 1 penny on each letter. The effect has 

een to increase the number of letters sent by mail 
to about three-fold the former number. Before the 
reduction, the number was. about 77,500,000.. In 
two years the posted letters increased to 204,000,000, 
and now they have reached 222,000,000. 


If Great Britain sends 204,000,000 of letters. by ` 


mail annually, the United . States ought to send, by 
the ratio of population, 130,000,000; by the ratio.of 
their respective citizens able to read and write, 164,- 
000,000; according to the commercial ratio, 81,000,- 
000; according to the ratio.of productions, 100,000,- 
000; and according to the British rate of increase 
from-reduction of, the rates of: postage, 82,500,000. 
The lowest number, ata 5-cent rate of postage, 
would produce ample revenue to sustain the de- 
partment and extend the accommodations. Will 
not the conducting of a given amount of business in 
this country require the writing of as many letters 
as the like amount of business in England? It would 
seem probable that it might more. In England the 
population is compact, and the facilities for travel- 
ing great; and therefore it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that much of the business will be transacted 
in person. Here, the population is scattered; trav- 
eling comparatively cifficult, and much of the busi- 
ness must be conducted by correspondence. 


But it is said that the British experiment of low 
postage has proved a failure. A failure? If so, it is 
the most brilliant failure on record—far above ordi- 
nary successes. But the revenue has diminished. 
True: who did not expect it to diminish for a time? 
A reduction of 86 per cent. in the rates of postage, 
produced a reduction of only 36 per cent. in the 
revenue. It is still ample for all of the wants of the 
department, and pays a large balance into the treas- 
ury. The net revenue in 1843, after the payment 
ofall post office expenses, was £643,727, over 
$3,200,000, (Senate doument 43, page 2;) besides 
transporting free all of the newspapers sent by 
mail, which pay no postage, but are subject to a 
stamp duty of one penny each as an equivalent. 
This tax, which is only a more convenient mode of 
collecting the postage, amounts to over a million of 
dollars more. The number of letters sent by mail, and 
the post office revenue, still continue to increase rap- 
idly. The reduction of postage has had much 
effect in extending business and increasing the reve- 
nue of other departments. Great has been its influ- 
ence in the diffusion of knowledge and in imparting 
happiness to the people. It is universally approved; 
and is regarded in England as the most valuable 
concession to the popular will since the House of 
Brunswick ascended the throne. And yet it is call- 
ed a failure! May we have just such a failure! 

If low rates of postage have increased the num- 
ber of letters in England to threefold, what number 
will be posted in this country? Between forty and 
fifty millions of letters are now written annually in 
the United States, which would,be sent by mail if it 
were not for the high rates of postage. ‘The pay- 
ing letters, in 1837, amounted to 29,360,000; and the 
free letters and dead letters to about 3,000,000 more. 
(Postmaster Generals report of 1837.) The 
number of paying letters has since been reduced to 
25,015,000.—(Senate Doc. 50, of 1844.) Popula- 
tion, business, intelligence, and every element of 
correspondence, have been making rapid advances; 
and it is apparent that but little, if any, over half of 


the letters which are written are now sent by mail. . 


The number of letters must be nearly or quite 
50,000,000. Not avery large per centage of in- 
erease on that number for low postage will be ne- 
cessary to produce as much revenue as is collected 
at present. None of the estimates which I have 
noticed, made by senators during the: discussion 
put the. number to be sent antually at less than 
70,000,000. I shall take 60,000,000 as the basis of 
my estimate: 


60,000,000 of letters at 5 cents.......-.$3,000,000 


5,000,000 of free letters. .....esesieses 250,000 

180 tons of public documents, at 2 cents 
POY OUNCES. cece cece cnet eee ee ene es 115,000 
Newspaper postage as at present........ 550,000 
Treasury contribution-.......+++eeeees 750,000 
4,665,000 


Many years cannot elapse before eighty or one 
hundred millions of letters will be- mailed ‘annually; 


our social relations will be vastly improved; the best . 


affections of the heart cultivated; knowledge will be 
extended, and science and letters spread their -bless- 
ings through the length and breadth of theland. 


` TABLE. 


1841. Miles of mail routes - - - 155,026 
Miles of horse and sulkey trans- 
portation - - = 12,088,862 
Miles of coach transportation - 18,961,213 
Miles of railroad and steamboat 
transportation - - - 3,946,450 
——— 34,996,525 
‘Revenue - . - - - 4,379,317 
1840. Revenue - - - - - 4,539,265 
1843. Revenue - - - - - 4,295,925 
1644. Revenue - ’ - - . 4,237,285 
Miles of mail rouies - - - ` 144,687 
Miles of horse transportation - 11,873,952 
Do coach do + 18,288,317 
Do railroad and steamboat 
transportation - - 5,747,355 
35,409,624 
Milesof railroadg and steamboat 
lines - - - - 5,853 
Horse and coach - - - 138,834 
—— 144,687 
25,015,344 paying letters weighing one-quarter 
ounce each - - - - - 195 tons. 
2,815,653 free letters "do do 27 tons 
Public documents, (half the 
estimate of 1540 - - 180 
7,161,120 free mewspapers, ł 0z. each 223 
= 430 
53,800,076 paying do do 1,395 
Whole weight annnually 2,020 tons. 


Paying letters-less than one-tenth, (viz. 9 65.100.) 


Total expenditures : . - $4,296,867 
Expenditures for transportation - - - 2,938,551 
All other expenses - - - - - 1,358,316 
Paid by newspaper postage - - $549,743 
Excess paid by letters for management 808,573 
——— 1.358,316 
Calling the whole amount of postage ` + 4,300,000 
Letters should pay 10 per cent. - 430,000 
Other mail matter 90 per cent. - 3,870,000 
—— 4,300,000 
Other mail mail matter actually pays 550,000 
Letters pay 7 . - -~ 8,750,000 
` —— 4,300,000 
Excess on letters - i - - $3,320,000 
One-third ofthe excess is paid for free matter 1,100,000 
Transportation and delivery of letters cost perton, $19,230 


Weight of letters mailed daily 1,068 pounds. 

Number of horses kept to transport the mail 18,820. 

Daily weight of letters transported, nearly one ounce to 
each horse. 


The facts above stated will nearly all appear from the 
Postmaster General’s reports atthe commencement of this 
session. Doc, 2, of 18445, and 18th January, 1844, Senate 
document 50, and the tables and papers annexed to them. 
The rest from the reports of 1940, 1841, and 1648. 


SPEECH OF MR. MERRICK, 


OF MARYLAND. 


n Senate, February 21, 1845.—On the joint resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, for 
the annexation of Texas. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives for the annexation of Texas, ; 


Mr. MERRICK addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: i 

Mr. Presiwent: The final hour of this Congress 
is rapidly approaching, and oùr time is now pre- 
cious in proportion as itis short and fleeting. I in- 
tend not, therefore, to waste any of it in idle exor- 
dium, or vain attempts at pompous peroration; but 
my situation compels me, under the favor of the 
Senate, to occupy the few moments which may be 
requisite to present some of the thoughts which 
have been crowding upon my mind from the come 
mencement of this discussion. = 

We are engaged, Mr. President, in no ordinary 
act of legislation, but in the consideration of a meas- 
ure which deals with the fate of empires, and is to 
affect, for weal or for wo, now and for ages yet to 
come, millions upon millions of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can race of freemen. On such an occasion it has 
seemed to me that the. voice of faction should be 
hushed, and the contentions of ordinary party poli- 
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tics be awed into silence, and that the statesmen 
who wield so mighty a power should seek the guid- 
ance of the sublime lights of unimpassioned reason, 
by which, disregarding all the ephemeral feelings, 
interests, and agitations of the hour, and lookmg 
only to the high destinies involved, and the enduring 
consequences to flow from their action, they should 
determine to be governed. To this frame of mind 
I have endeavored to bring myself in approaching 
this great subject, not at all doubting, nor intending 
to insinuate, that other gentlemen have not attempt- 
ed the same thing, nor more successfully than my- 
self. Yet, essuming this to be the case, it cannot 
but strike the reflecting mind as strange, and hardly 
to be accounted for, that we find opinions here very 
nearly divided by ordinary party lines. > And, while 
this fact should ‘reflect injuriously upon no one, it 
cannot but teach us to ponder over the imperfection 
of the human faculties, and to think how nearly im- 
possible it is to free the master power of human na- 
ture, the attribute of reason, from the trammels of 
early prejudices, temporary passions, and political 
associations, which, in spite of ourselves, and our 
most vigorous efforts to soar above them, will often 
give complexion, form, and pressure to our most 
solemn judgments and gravest transactions. ` Wise- 
ly, therefore, has it been advised that we should 
“gently scan our fellow ‘man;” and I trust that I 
may be permitted to.ask for myself the benefit of 
this wholesome admonition from any and all of my 
associates here, to whom the opinions I am about to 
utter may be unacceptable. 

Mr. President, the course of this debate has been 
such as to postpone all considerations of expedi- 
ency and State policy, which would commend this 
measure to our acceptance, to the investigation o 
the deeper and more vital question, whether our 
constitutional powers are competent to the end pro- 
posed. . This order is right; and I fully concur in 
the sentiment so eloquently expressed by the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cuoare,] that, were 
Texas a terrestrial paradise, its sands all gold, its 
streams ambrosial nectar, and its hills and rocks the 
bread of life—though it should promise us peace 
without end, and strength, prosperity, and glor 
such as the world has never seen—yet should this 
measure not be adopted here, if it be forbidden by 
the constitution. _T'o support that constitution we 
have all registered our oath in Heaven’s chancery. 
The obligations of that oath are paramount to all 
earthly considerations; and there cannot he a sena- 
tor here who would not spurn Texas from him as a 
most loathsome, hideous thing, invested though 
she might be with all the charms in which the rich, 
the exuberant fancy of my friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Cuoare] could paint her, if she could be 
obtained only by our making such asacrifice. Con- 
current, too, with the deep sense of this our high 
obligation to preserve the constitution, there must 
be in the breast of every senator feelings’ of nearly 
equal force—a habitual love for that instrument in 
which we have all been educated, and a grateful 
recollection of the many and great blessings whick 
we have enjoyed under it; the universal veneration 
felt for the sages who framed and handed it down to 
us; and a profound sense of the heavy responsibility 
under which we all act as agents for our constitu- 
ents. There can be none here, then, who would 
knowingly impinge upon that sacred charter—none 
who will not strive, summa ope, to maintain, pre- 
serve, and give it full, just, and appropriate scope or 
operation, and no more. ‘The senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Cuoare] must not, therefore, suppose 
that he, and those who agree with him on this occa- 
sion, are alone the firm supporters of the constitu- 
tion; nor must he be surprised when I tell him that 
tiis he whe seems disposed, if any be, to mutilate 
that sacred instrument; for his arguments would de- 
stroy the plain sense and obvious import of the 
grant of power now under consideration, and, by 
construction, interpolate words to vary the sense 
conveyed, and intended. to be conveyed, and. would 
thus hand the constitution over to us and to our 
successors shorn of its fair proportions, crippled in 
one of its most important parts; imperfect and im- 

otent for the effectuation of the grand designs of 
its godlike framers, declared by themselves to be, 
«To forma more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity; to 
several, if not all of. which ends, the condinon of 
our country and of the world proclaims more loudly 
than could the tongues of ten thousand orators tha 


‘the incorporation at this time of Texas into this 
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after. : 


_ Let the inquiry now be as to the grant of power 
m the constitution. Hear, sir, the words, the very 
words of the fourth article, third section of that in- 
Strument:  — i i ; 


“New States may be admi yc ss i i 
Union; but. no new State mikes Pees crooted wine 
the jurisdictionfof any other State, nor any State be formed 
srithoul the courant of the lepiletties Gf ben leer me 
cerned, as well as of the Conan g A peat cies 

. How plain, how clear, how simple, how compre- 
sive! All attempts at explanation cannot but ob- 
scure the brightness with which the true meaning 
shines forth in every part and parcel of this clause, 
which could not be made more plain and obvious to 
the human mind if it were possible to shed upon it 
all the light of all the stars of which the senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Crioare] discoursed the 
other day; nor, if to that we could add all the con- 
centrated light of all the suns, whose thousand sys- 
tems riseand set, and wheel their harmonious course 
or blend their rays in the milky way of heaven, 
could it be made more plain. 

But gentlemen would fain persuade us that the 
sages and patriots who framed the constitution did 


not understand the import of the terms they used;, 


that they either forgot that they were framing a 
constitution for, a plain republican people, who 
might understand and administer it according to the 
plain sense of the language employed, or paltered 
with us in a double sense by using terms of hidden 
Import, varying from the common sense, and dis- 
coverable only by the sybils; or that, all at once, 
while debating, altering, amending, and finally 
adopting this clause,a sudden transient blight had 
fallen upon understandings, before and afterwards 
so bright and luminous, so that even they did not 
perceive or comprehend the piain import of the 
words they used; for to one of these conclusions we 
must come, Mr. President, if the positions assumed 
and contended foron the other side shall be admit- 
ted. The terms used are simple, explicit, and com- 
prehensive. “New States may be admitted by 
Congress into this Union.” They convey to the 
mind no idea of limitation, but most certainly of their 
own force, or, as. my friend would say, (bowing to 
Mr. Cuoars,) proprio vigore, convey `o Congress 
plenary power over the subject. Still gentlemen 
say they did not mean that, but intended only to con- 
fer the power to admit new States, to be formed 
Out of territory within the limits of the United 
States. The words certainly imply no euch re- 
strictions; and can it be supposed that if such 
was their intention, and they wished to be so un- 
derstood, there would not have been some one 
found to suggest to his associates that the terms 
used were too broad, and might in after times be 
held to have given to Congress the power of ad- 
mitting States from without as well as from within 
the limits of the United States; and therefore that it 
would be prudent, since such was certainly their 
intention, and it coulddo no harm, to avow itin some 
restraining phrases, which should indicate their 
meaning distinctly to posterity, as they might readi- 
ly do by inserting after the word “States” the words 
“arising within the jurisdiction of the United 
States,” so asto make the clause read— 

“New States arising within the jurisdiction of the United 
States may be admitted by Congress into this Union; but 
no new State shall be formed orerected within the jurisdic- 


tion of any other State; nor any State be formed by the 
junction oftwo or more States, or parts of States, without 


the consent of the legislature of the States concerned as 


well as of the Congress.” 


This would have shown their purpose to have 
been as limited as that which is now ascribed to 
their act; and we would then have had exactly the 
constitution which gentlemen now contend we have; 
for it would have left us the privilege of bringing 
foreign territory within our jurisdiction, by the 
treaty-making power, and thus circuitously to admit 
States of foreign origin, which some gentlemen con- 
tend is now the only legitimate mode, while we 
could not have done so directly. 

But no such suggestion was made; no such words 
were inserted; and although the whole frame-work 
of the constitution gives evidence of the jealous 
care and guarded caution with which the convention 
made grants of necessary powers to Congress, not a 
finger was lifted, nor a voice raised, to limit the 
comprehensive and most obvious sense of the terms 
of this clause; which was adopted, and stands as I 
have read it to you, without limitation or qualifica- 
tion, except as to its operation within the jurisdic- 


Union is absolutely necessary. But of this here- 


of the terms which they used, or that they meant to 
deceive; or that they really intended-to do precisely 
what they have done, to give the power broadly and 


plainly to Congress, as it stands written in that im- 


perishable monument of their wisdom, and the pal- 
ladium of our liberty? But we are told that thisidea 
is too monstrous—that the convention never could 


have intended to intrust so vasta power to Con- 


ress. What! say they, shall: Congress admit 
“rance and Spain, England, Japan and. Terra-del- 
Fuego, as States of this Union? I answer,.no; but 


that we will admit Texas; and because the power ° 


given to Congress is broad enough to allow all they 
have mentioned to be admitted, it by no means fol- 
lows that this power must be so exercised, and all 
the world admitted, any more than it would follow 
from the unlimited power given to Congress to 
make war, that we should always be at war with 
all the world. Great and various powers were ne- 
cessarily granted to Congress, but for beneficent 
purposes, and to be exercised only. with wise and 
sound discretion, in accordance with the nature of 


the trust reposed-in them, and for the attainment of 


its declared objects, ba $ 
In their attempts to explain away the palpable 
meaning and import of the terms which grant the 
power in question, gentlemen have resorted to the 
journals of the convention, contemporaneous histo- 
ry, and everything else which could be summoned 
to their aid with any hope of establishing their theo- 
sry. Little—very little, indeed—have they been 
able to draw from the journals of the convention for 
its support. This feature of the constitution first 
appeared in the journals of the convention on the 
29th May, in Mr. Randolph’s project, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ 
“Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 
mission of States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether from a voluntary junction of gov- 
ernment and territory, or otherwise, with the consent of a 


number of veices inthe national legislature less than the 
whele.” ` 


In the same words it is again reported by the 
committee of the whole on the 19th of June; and on 
the 23d of July this and other proceedings of the 
convention were referred to a committee, appointed 
to report a constitution conformably to said proceed- 
ings. By this committee of detail this feature was 
altered, and reported ön the 6th of August, 1787, as 
the 17th arti¢le of their draft of a constitution, in 
the following words: 

“New States, lawfully arising or established within the 
limits of the United States, may be admitted by the legisla- 
ture into this government; but to such admission the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the members present, in each House, 
shall be necessary. Itanew State shall arise within the limits 
of any of the present States, the consent of the legislatures 
of such States shall be also necessary to its admission. If 
the admission be consented to, the new State shall be ad- 
mitted on the same terms with the original States. But the 
legislature may make. conditions with the new States cone 
cerning the public debt which shall be then subsisting.” 

On the 29th day of the same month (August) this 
article was amended in the convention by striking 
out all that part which required a vote of two-thirds 
to give consent to such admission; and immediately 
thereafter, on the same day, the convention adoy.ted 
the following article as a substitute for the whole, 
upon the motion, it is said, of Gouverneur Morris, 
vizs ° 

“New States may be admitted by the legislature into the 
Union; but no new State shall be erected within the limits 
of any of the present States without the consent of the 
eee of such State, as well as of the general legisla- 

ure. 

Thus dismissing entirely, and, as must be ac- 
knowledged, upon full deliberation, and not thought- 
lessly or unadvisedly, (for ıt was done in fuli con- 
vention, and upon formal motion,) every word and 
syllable which would have confined the exercise of 
the power to States arising or established within the 
limits of the United States, and as deliberately em- 
ploying only such as would give to Congress the 
power to admit new States with full scope to act be- 

ond those: limits, and retaining restrictions only 
its operation within the limits of the original States; 
and which amendment, be it carefully noted, was 
made by a vote taken upon the different clauses of 
the proposition—a proceeding which shows that es- 
pecial care and close attention were given to what 
they were then doing. On the.next day (August 
30) various amendments were proposed, several of 
which were rejected, and others adopted, but none 
of them material, nor connected with the present 
subject of inquiry, until finally, during that-day, it 
assumed the following shape: : 


tion Of the States. It is not manifest, then, that the 
convention either did not perceive the natural import 


“New States may be admitted by the legislature into“the 
Union; but no new State shall be hereafter formed: or erect- 
ed within the jurisdiction of any of the present States with- 
out the consent of the legislature of such State, as well as 
of the general legislature; nor shall any State be formed by 
the junction oftwe or more States, or parts thereof, without 
the consent of the legislature of such States, as well as of 


_the legislature of the United States.” 


On-the 10th day of September'the whole work of 
the convention was referred to the committee of revi- , 
sion, and in their report (made September 12th) of 
the constitution, as revised and arranged by. them, 
we find this clause appearing in the very words just 
quoted; and remarked upon, as being a part of the 
3d. section ‘of the 4th article of the constitution. 


. What does this history of that section prove, Mr. 


President? Why, that the convention, by an act of 
calm and. deliberate judgment, after their minds ‘had 
again and again’considered the objects of this grant 
of power, struck from the original proposition all-of 
those words that were intended to confine its. op- 
eration within the limits of the original States, and 
thereby framed and handed it over to us, so as 


to leave the power full external scope, uncontrolled 


except by the discretion of Congress. And yet, 
sir, notwithstanding these historical facts, gentle- 
men strenously deny the power of Congress to 
admit a new State formed. of foreign ter- 
ritory under this section, and still assert that the 
convention meant not what they have said so plain- 
ly and deliberately} and they lay much stress upon 
what they tell us was Mr. Gouverneur Morris’s 
views in moving the substitute which was adopted 
in place of the original proposition, and which I have 
before quoted. The honorable senator from Vir- 
ginia, too, [Mr. Ruves,] to whose eloquent and able 
argument I lately listened, and, as I always‘do to him,. 
with grcat pleasure and fixed attention, relied much 
upon the objections male to a part of this section of 
the constitution by~that distinguished representative 
of my own State in the convention, (Luther Mar- 
tin,) and he did me the honor to call my particular 
attention to what he said in that portion of his ars 
gument. Now, sir, let me call these witnesses again 
to the stand; they shall speak for themselves, and 
you and the Senate shall hear their testimony and 
will judge of its weight. : i : 

First, I will call Mr. Morris; Iam told that he 
was called up yesterday by an honorable senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Coxaurrr] when I happened not 
to be in, and, as you then heard his testimony, per- 
haps I ought not to trouble you by reading it; how- 
ever, to preserve its: proper connection with these 
remarks, I must even do so. Here, sir, is a leiger 
from Mr. Morris, in Sparks’s life of G. Morris, vol- 
ume 3, page 185, dated. November 25th, 1803, and 
addressed to Henry. W. Livingston, in which he ex-’ 

lains his meaning or intention in framing the clause 
in question, and his- opinions at. that time about 
what would take place under it.. Hear him, 
sir, After some prefatory immaterial remarks, he 
sayst i 

“I am very certain that I had it not in contemplation toin- 
sert a decree de coercendo imperio, in the constitution of 
America.. Without examining whether a limitation ofterri- 
tory be or be not essential to the preservation of republican 
government, I am certain that the country between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic exceeds by far the limits which 
prudence would assign, fif in effect any limitation be re- 
quired. Another reason of equal weight must have-pre- 
yented me from thinking of such a clause. I knew. as well 
then, as I do now, that atl North America must at length be 
annexed to us.” , 


Far from sustaining the propositions that he was 
invoked to support, this witness thus broadly and 
flatly contradicts them, and tells us that he knew 
when the constitution was being framed, as well as 
he did when he was penning this letter, that all 
North America must at length be annexed to us. 
‘And this is the witness relied upon to prove that 
the exercise of the aforesaid power was to be re- 
stricted to territory then within the limits of the 
United States. 

Iplace not much reliance upon these extraneous 
proofs, Mr. President; I plant myself upon the | 
plain language of the constitution itself, and there, 
as Í have before shown, I find abundant support for 
the opinion that I entertain and justification for the 
course which I mean to pursue. But, since other 
gentlemen have introduced these witnesses, and re- 
lied upon them to explain away, and to obscure, as 
I think, the obviously true meaning of this section 
of the constitution, I have chosen. to refute their. ar- 
guments by showing what. their own. witnesses 
have said with reference to this subject. They pro- 
duced this witness; let them take, in welcome, the 
full benefit of his testimony; and that, too,.of Luther 
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Martin, whom they have likewise invoked; and 
surely, if there be any authority dehors the consti- 
tution, that should or could have controlling weight 
with me upon this subject—if indeed there could be 
one to whom I might properly defer—it would be 
to one learned, sagacious, wise, and patriotic, as he 
was justly deemed by all who knew him. Let ns, 
therefore, examine his testimony on the point in 
controversy, and see whether it sustains the propo- 
sition which an honorable senator has attempted to 
establish by the weight of his great name. His 
views are very fully, and as unreservedly, given in 
the account which he rendered of his stewardship ta 
the legislature of Maryland after his return from the 
convention. 

To understand correctly their force and bearing 
upon the question we have now in hand, we must 
keep in mind the fact that Mr. Martin was warmly 
opposed to the adoption of the constitution, and 
urged zealously in that communication to the legis- 
lature, from which he had derived his appointment, 
as well as upon all other proper occasions, his ob- 
jections to the constitution. We have a right, 
therefore, to expect to find in these views his ob- 
jections to the clause of that section which is now 
under our consideration, and all of his objections to 
it, ifhe felt any; but, strange to tell, not ‘a syllable 
is uttered by, nor a whisper heard from him, 
throughout all that long and labored production, in 
the nature of an objection to the first part of said 
section, which provides that “new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into the Union;” which is 
all thatwe have anything todo withnow. To this 
clause he nowhere appears to have objected in con- 
vention; neither does he anywhere complain of its 
comprehensive character; nor did he make any other 
objection to ittefore the legislature. Yet he had 
strong objections to the remainder of that section, 
and he urged these vehemently. Hear, him, sir, 
and see what they were. On the 48th page of this 
communication he thus speaks: 

“By the third section of the fourth article, no new State 
shallbe formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 


Herat State, without the consent ofthe legislature of such 
e, 

“Thereareanumber of States w hich are so circumstanced 

with respect to themselves and to the other States, that 
every principle of justice and sound policy requires their 
dismemberment or division into smaller States. Massachu- 
settsis divided into two districts, totally separated from 
each other by the State of New Hampshirejon the north and 
east side of which lie the provinces of Maine and Sagado- 
hock, more extensive in point of territory. but less popu- 
lous than old Massachusetts, which lies on the other side 
of New Hampshire. No person can cast his eye on the map 
of that State but Le must in a moment admit that every ar- 
gument drawn from convenience, interest, and justice, re- 
quires that the provinces of Maime and Sagadohock should 
be erected into a new State, and that they should not te 
compelled to remain connected with old Massachusetts un- 
der all the inconveniences oftheir situation. 
_ The State of Georgia is larger in extent than the whole 
island ofGreat Britain, extending from its seacoast to the 
Mississippi, a distance of eight hundred miles or more; its 
breadth, for the most part, about three hundred miles. ‘The 
States of North Carolina and Virginia, in the same manner, 
reach from the seacoast to the Mississippi.” 


Here, sir, you see displayed the nature and ten- 
dency of Mr. Martin’s objections. They assail the 
second clause of the section which he quotes, and 
the restrictions of that clause upon the operations of 
the power within, not wilhow the limits of the 
original States, He was jealous of .the overshad- 
owing power which the large States would possess: 
he desired to have them divided, cut up into smaller 
States, 30as to reduce them more nearly to an equal- 
ty with his own State of Maryland, circumscribed 
as she was within narrow territorial limits, for he 
Well knew that to establish practical equality among 
the States of this Union somethi ng like an approxi- 
mation to equality’in their real power was essential, 
and he therefore objected to the restraint imposed 
upon the power of Congress to erect parts of those 

tates, of immense territorial extent, into new States, 
by tequiring the previous consent of the State legis- 
ature. But let him speak again for himself, and 
aa eap iay: at page 50, in continuation of the 
same subject, he farther says: 


t 
for bie we reflect how- obstinate those Mates contended 
which th tae, superiority of power in the government, 
menor my; ave in part obtained, and for the establish- 
feet that 1 he Superiority b: the constitution; when we re- 
the Uni ey appeared willing to hazard the existence of 
thar on rather than not to succeed in their unjust attempt 
ata rie ould their legislatures consent to the. erection of 
dint ates within their jurisdiction, it would be an imme- 
fie e merifce of that power, to obtain which they appeared 
i aL to sacrifice every other consideration: when we 
urther refiect that they now havea motive for desiring. to 
Preserve their territory entire and unbroken, which they 
never had before—the gratification of their ambition in 


sessing 


ene pate Fle pos: 
and exercising superior power over their sister 


! ments would that I might make. 


States—and that this constitution is to give them the means 
to effect this desire, of which they were formerly destitute, 
the whole force of the United States pledged to them for 


į restraining intestine commotions. and preserving to them the 
; obedience and subjection of their citizens, even in the ex- 
i tremest part of their territory; f say. sir, when we consider 
i these things. if would le tao absurd and improbable to de 

i Serve a serious answer, should any person suggest that 
| these States mean ever to give their Consent to the erection 


ofnew States within their territory. Some of them, it is 


i true, have been for some time past amusing their inhabitants 
| in those districts that wished to be erected 
| but, should this constitution be adopted, armed with a sword 


into new States; 


and halter, to compel their obedience and subjection, they 
will no longer aet with indecision; and the State of Mary- 


; land may, and probably will, be’ called npon to assist with 
| her wealth and her blood in subduing the inhabitants of 


Frankland, Kentucky, Vermont, and the provinces of Maine 


| aml Sagadohock. and compelling them to continue in sub- 
: jection to the States which respectively claim jurisdiction 


rthem." 


There can no longer be any doubt felt by any 


| senator about Mr. Martin’s objections. These full 
quotations from that 


Ommunication show their 
character and objects more plainly than any com- 

By requiring the 
assent of the State legislatures, he believed that the 


į power which was seemingly granted to Congress to 
| erect new States within the jurisdiction of the larger 


States was virtually destroyed; and this formed his 
objection, and his whole objection, to the section of 


the constitution which we are now considering. 


He had no objection, then, for he expressed none, 


į to the first part or clause of this section, nor to the 
| comprehensive nature of the power thereby given; 


but was striving to obtain for Congress the right to 
exercise a power as comprehensive within as it 
could without the limits of the original States. 

[Here Mr. Cuoare interrupted Mr. MERRICK, to 
inquire if Mr. Martin had, anywhere in the com- 
munication from which Mr. Merrick had been 
quoting, said anything about the first clause of the 
section; if he had, he (Mr. C.) had been unable 
to find it, after a careful search.] 

Mr. Merrick, in continuation, said: That, Mr. 
President, is the very point to which I am speaking, 
and which I desire to press. Mr, Martin has not 
said one word about the first clause, when com- 
menting largely upon the remainder of the section; 
which emphatic silence is pregnant with proof con- 
clusive that he had nothing to say against that 
clause. He was urging his objections to a part of 
this very section, fully, warmly, ay, vehemently. 
He was persuading the legislature of his State, by 
all the reasons and arguments of which he was 
master, not to ratify the constitution; and yet nota 
word was said by him against the first clause of that 
section, broad as is the grant of power thereby 
made. . 

No one can justly say that Mr. Martin did not 
understand the force of the terms used in that 
clause. Why, then, did he not denounce their com- 
prehensive nature and exterior scope? Plainly, be- 
cause he did not think it objectionable, but must 
have deemed it wise and proper that a power thus 
broad and comprehensive should be lodged with 
Congress; for Mr. Martin knew it to be so, and must 
therefore have approved ittoo. Thus the gentle- 
men’s own witnesses have testified against them, 
and most conclusively sustained the constitutionality 
of the measure now before us. To me it seems 
wonderful that any unprejudiced mind should longer 
doubt upon this point. Some gentlemen have in- 
quired, with apparent earnestness, to what States 
the convention could possibly have had reference, if 
we may suppose that they intended to give the pow- 
er to Congress to admit foreign States? I answer, 
in the language of Mr. Madison, in the 14th num- 
ber of the Federalist, their immediate object was 
“to secure the union of the thirteen primitive States, 
which we know to be practicable; and to add to 
them such other States as may arise in their own 
bosoms or in their neighborhoods, which we cannot 
doubt to be equally practicable.” f 

To me, from all that has been said upon this sub- 
ject, it seems to be no longer questionable that ihe 
condition and tendency of things, as they have been’ 
recorded by the history of those times, present this 
view to our acceptance as the true explanation of 
these grants of power. The United States had just 
emerged from a state of colonial vassalage. They 
were surrounded by growing colonies, still wearing 
the chains of dependence. - They naturally sym- 
pathized with these, and could not but hope that, soon 
or late, the same light which had beamed upon the 
people of the United States, and had prompted them 
to assert and achieve their independence, would burst 
upon the inhabitants of these dependencies of sev- 
eral crowned heads of Europe, and prompt them 


also to assert and maintain their independence. This 
was the only republic upon earth of any conse- 
quence; all Christendom besides was under the do- 
minion of monarchical or despotic governments, that 
watched with jealous eyes the growth of freedom 
upon this continent. Our fathers could not but 
have_ desired to strengthen themselves and raise 
a safc barrier here against any future assaults upon 
freedom, by concentrating, as fast as they prudently 
might, the whole force of republicanism. The neigh- 
boring colonies, should any of them become inde- 
pendent and free, it was easy to foresee, would be 
weak, and for their own safety, as well as for the 
common cause, would desire union with us. There- 
fore, the power was wisely given to Congress to ad- 
mit, in their discretion, into this Union new repub- 
lican States which might arise in our neighborhood. 
We were in no condition to give offence unneces- 
sarily to the gigantic powers of Europe who held 
dominion over those neighboring colonies. To have 
specified the foreign colonies that might be admitted 
upon their becoming independent, or to have held 
out an invitation, in terms, to the neighboring for- 
eign colonies, would have been justly offensive, as it 
might prompt the inhabitants to revolt against their 
sovereigns, one of whom had then recently been 
our powerful and efficient ally throughout ourown 
struggle for independence. Prudence, then, forbade 
the use of the word foreign in the clause in question; 
and, without that, the term domestic, or any other 
term of similar’ import, if used, would have restrict- 
ed the sense in a manner inconsistent with their 
views. For these reasons, and for none other, it 
appears plain to me that neither the one nor the 
other qualification was used, and that the clause was 
framed and left as we find it—“New States may be 
admitted,” &c. ` 

In my judgment, sir, whoever shall give credit to 
the illustrious patriots who formed our constitution 
for but one-half of the sagacity and forecast which 
they possessed, will admit it to be much more than 
probable that scenes and questions precisely like 
the present must have passed before their prophetc 
vision whilst they were engaged in framing this 
very clause; but none can: suppose they ever 
dreamed that what they had expressed so plainly 
would have been so strangely construed as it, in fact, 
has been. 

Further, Mr. President, it has been eloquently ar- 
gued by the senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,] 
that we cannot peacefully acquire foreign territory 
except by treaty; and, although he admits that we 
can receive into the Union States formed of territo- 
ry that was not «within the jurisdiction or limits of 
the United States when the constitution was adopted, 
yet he contends and rests his. argument upon the 
proposition that we must first acquire the territory 
by treaty before the power in -the constitution to 
admit new States can reach it. I confess that these 
propositions appear strange to me. What, sir, can 
the treaty-making function of this government—for 
itis buta function, to which no specific or exclu- 
sive grant of power has been made by the constitu- 
tion—can this function enlarge the powers of gov- 
ernment, and render that constitutional which is not 
granted in terms, but forbidden, as gentlemen con- 
tend, by the fair construction of that instrument? I 
agree with him that we may acquire territory by 


. treaty, and thus enlarge the space over which the 


powers of government shall operate; but I have yet 
to learn that we could thereby enlarge the powers 
themselves, so as to make an act constitutional 
which the constitution forbids. The treaty-mak- 
ing function 1 have always supposed was subordi- 
nate and auxiliary, but not paramount. It isa par- 
ticular mode prescribed in which treaties shall be 
made, when the convenience or occasions of the 
government render it expedient that any of its pow- 


-erà should be exercised in that way; but it has no 


separate, independent powers of its own, and deals 
only with the powers granted to the departments 
of government when called upon or set in motion 
by them; it is their mere .agent, borrowing all its 
powers from them, and certainly incapable of ac- 
complishing any thing that is not within the power 
of its principal. I do not say that itis competent to 
make a treaty in any other than the mode prescribed, 
if a treaty is to be made.at all; but I do say this is 
only one mode, among others, and managing the af- 
fairs of government, or may be used or not as cir- 
cumstances shall require. , 
We can acquire territory by the treaty-making 
power, the gentleman admits and insists. But 
whence do we get the right to acquire it in this 
mode? As J have before remarked, there is nọ ex- 
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press grant of that power tò the functionaries desig- 


nated for making treaties. How, then, do we get’ 


i? Either by some express grant to the general de- 
positaries of power under the constitution, or. be- 
cause it is inherent in the nature of government. 
There is no such express grant made to those de- 
positaries; therefore, if it exists, it must be inherent 
in the nature of government. Its existence is ad- 
mitted by all, and therefore it must be inherent in 
the government, and to be found residing in that de- 
partment which is the general depositary of most of 
its high powers, and ‘to which all the resulting pow- 
ers of the government are given by the terms of the 
constitution, namely, the legislature.. (See last 
clause, eighth section, first article of the constitu- 
tion.) And it can be exercised by the treaty-ma- 
kip authority only as a derivative power, flowing 
to them, like all other powers which they are from 
time to time, and as convenience requires, author- 
ized to wield, from the depositary of the general 
powers of government. To deny this isto place 
the so-called treaty-making power above and not with- 
in the constitution. The hcnorable gentleman said, 
or seemed to say, that this authority to make trea- 
ties was lodged in the hands in which the constitu- 
tion has placed it, on account of what he supposed 
to be the greater security to some portions of the 
Union against the abuse of this bargaining power, 
afforded by the two-thirds vote of the Senate, indis- 
pensable to the ratification of all treaties. Now, it 
would seem, I think, that, far from believing that 
greater security was guarantied by intrusting this 
authority to the President and two-thirds of the 
senators present, it was, I believe, regarded at the 
time asa surrender of the greater security provided 
for in other matters by the full participation of the 
immediate agents. of the people in the House of 
Representatives, and therefore was reluctantly and 
only made because of the apparent necessity of 
the case—promplitude, secrecy, and despatch being of- 
ten essential in the arrangement of our affairs with 
other governments, which it was and is apparent, 
from the nature of the House of Representatives 
and the great numbers of which it consists, could 
not be so readily obtained therein. It was to secure 
these objects, and to give us the means of improving on 
the instant all those sudden changes in the condition 
of their governments, and their relations to us, that 
the participation of the House of Representatives 
was not required; and this function was conferred 
on the President, whilst the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the senators present was added, to check 
and guard him, and asa partial compensation for 
the loss of the greater security which the participa- 
tion and consent of the immediate representatives of 
the people guaranties on other occasions. Whoever 
will read the 64th and 75th numbers of the Fed- 
eralist cannot fail to be satisfied of this by the con- 
temporaneous explanations therein given. Allow 
me to quote from them afew passages in illustra- 
tion. In No. 64, the author, after discussing and 
combating at some length the idea that this power 
should have been confided to a popular assembly, 
Says: 

“Jt seldom happens in the negotiation of treaties of what- 
ever nature, but that perfect secrecy and immediate despatch 
are sometimes necessary. There are cases when the most 
useful intelligence may be obtained, if the persons possess- 
ing it can be relieved’ from apprehensions of discovery. 
Those apprehensions will operate on those persons, wheth- 
erthey are actuated by mercenary or friendly motives; and 
there doubtless are many of both descriptions. who would 
rely on the secrecy’ of the President, but. who would not 
confide in that of the Senate, and still less in that of a large 
populary assembly.” 

Again: in the same number, after commending the 
manner in which the agencies of the President and 
Senate are to be blended in the exercise of this pow- 
ex, the auther says: / 

“Thus we sce that the constitution provides that our ne- 
gotiations for treaties shall have every advantage which can 
De derived from talents, information, integrity, and deliber- 
ate investigation, on the one hand, and from secrecy and 
despatch on the other.” 


And in No. 75, devoted to the same subject, are | 


found these passages: 


The remarks made in a former number will apply with 
conclusive force against the admission of the House of Rep- 
resentatives io a share in the formation of treaties.” “De- 
cision, secrecy, and despatch are incompatible with the ge- 
nius of a body so variable and so numerous.” 

Further, in the same number: 

“However proper or safe it may be in governments 
where the executive magistrate is a hereditary monarch, 
to commit to him the entire power of making treaties, it 
would be utterly unsafe and improper to intrust that power 
to the elective magistrate of four years’ duration.” 


And in another place: 


“Though it would be imprudent to confide in him solely 
so important a trust, yet it cannot be doubted than his par- 
ticipation would materially add to the safety ofthe society. 
It must, indeed, be clear to a demonstration, that the joint 
possession of the power in question by the’ President and 
Senate would afford a greater prospect of security than the 
separate possession of it by either of them.” - 


Not a word is any where said about the greater l 
.sscurity afforded by withdrawing any of the ordina- 


ry powers of government, or this particular power, 
from the approval of the whole legislature and ex- 
ecutive, and allowing it to be exercised by the Pres- 
ident and two-thirds of the Senate. But, on the 
contrary, apologies are made for the dsminished se- 
curity, and the reasons assigned for agreeing to it 
are drawn from the fitness of things, and the neces- 
sity in such matters for decision, secrecy, and despatch. 
This argument, then, like the others, being deprived 
of its basis, must also fall to the ground. ey 
But again: It has heen urged, with an earnestness 
which proved the sincerity with which the opinion 
was entertained by the honorable senator, [Mr.. 
Rives,] that the joint resolution now pending before 
us is in itself a treaty, and nothing but a treaty, be-. 
cause it proposes terms to be agreed to or not, as the 
case may be, by another government; and that we 
would, therefore, violate the constitution if we pass 
it; for we might thereby make a treaty in a mode 
different from that prescribed by the constitution. If 


these premises were correct, the conclusion would | 


be irresistible. We cannot, I agree, constitutionally 
make a treaty in any other than the mode, and by 
the instrumentalities, pointed out in the constitution. 
But the premises are not correct: the joint resolu- 
tion is not a treaty. A treaty is a compact made 
between two or more nations by their respective 
competent authorities, ratified according to forms 
prescribed by their respective governments, and 
then of binding force upon all who are parties to it. 
This resolution is but an independent act of our own, 
and, when passed, will bind none but ourselves. It 
has no other than a persuasive power over the party 
to whose acceptance it is offered. That power may 
or may not agree to its proposals; but, if it shall, 
they will be accepted by an act of her own free will 
and independent sovereign power. The whole pro- 
ceeding may be distinguished by none of the char- 
acteristics ofa treaty. ‘Ihe resolution, sir, isa mere 
act of contingent legislation, similar, in all its fea- 
tures, to acis which have been from time to time 
and frequently passed by Congress, through the 
progress of this government from its commence- 
ment. I will turn you, Mr. President, to one of 
many examples which our statute books contain. 
That which J shall cite is, perhaps, more germain to 
the present issue than many of the others. I will 
refer you to the act of Congress of May Ist, 1810, 
entitled “An act concerning the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great Britain . 
and France and their dependencies, and for other 
purposea: : . 
his act, be it remembered, was passed at a time 
(4810) when we were in a state of quasi war with 
England and France, and suffering very severely 
in our commerce from violations of our neutral 
rights committed by both of those governments. 
The fourth section of that act is in these.words: 

«And be it further enacied, That in case either Great Brit-` 
ain or France shall, before the 3d day of March next, so re- 
yoke or modify her edicts as that they shail cease to vio- 
late the neutral commerce of the United States, which fact 
the President of the United States shall declare by procla- 
mation; and if the other nation shall not, within three 
months thereafter, so revoke or modify her edicts in like 
manner, then the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eighteenth sections of the act entitled ‘An 
act to interdict the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great Britain and France and their de- 
pendencies, and forother purposes,’ shall, from and after 
the expiration of three months from the date of the procla- 
mation aforesaid, be revived, and have full force and effect, 
so far as relates to the dominions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies, and to the articles the growth, produce, or mannfac- 
ture of the dominions, colonies, and dependencies of the 
nation thus refusing or neglecting to revoke or modify her 
edicts in the manner aforesaid; and the restrictions imposed 
by this act-shall, from the date of such proclamation, cease 
and be discontinned in relation to the nation revoking or 
modifying her decrees in the manner aforesaid.” 

Here is alaw that proposed terms to two inde- 
pendent foreign countries, stipulating and binding 
the United States to do some and to forbear to do 
other important things, provided that one or the 
other of said foreign governments would on their 
part do or forbear to do certain specified things—a 
plain, direct proposition to come to terms. And 

et it was no treaty, nor was it by any body so con- 
sidered; but was deemed by all, as the joint resolu- 
tion now under consideration should be, a mere act 
of contingent legislation. But further, in conse~ 


„tiary of the United States: at Paris, declaring 


quengè of this act, M. Champagny, Duke. of. Ca- 
ore, French Minister for Foreign Affairs; ad- 
dressed, under date of the 5th August, 1810, an ofi- 
cial note to John: Armstrong, Minister: Plenipoten- 
that 
the decrees.of Berlin and. Milan were -revoked 
and that, after the Ist day of November; 1810, 
they would cease’ to have effect: Upon this 
assurance, the President of the’ United: States, 
on the 2d° day of November, 1810, issued.a proc- 
lamation announcing the fact, thereby giving effect 
to the provisions of the fourth section of said act. 
Thus .we see ‘that there was not only a proposal, 
by act of Congress, of terms to a foreign govern- 
ment, but that those terms were accepted, the. bar- 
gain made, and actually consummated. And still 
there was no treaty; and nobody has. ever thought 
that the constitution has been. thereby violated: or 
trampled under foot, or the securities and guards, 
the checks and balances of our government, all, all 
destroyed. I feel myself warranted now -to conclude 
that the objections which have been so eloquently 
urged. by gentlemen are unsound and untenable, 
and that the constitutional competency of Congress 
to pass the joint resolution before us is clear and in- 
disputable. ‘ 

And here the question of expediency legitimate- 
ly arises. Is it expedient to admit Texas into the 
Union at this time?) On this point there is very lit- 
tle left for me to say. It would be presumptuous: 
for me to, attempt to add anything to what was so 
ably and eloquently said under this head a few days 
since by the very distinguished. senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan.} I shall therefore mere- 
ly touch some of .the prominent points that invite 
our consideration. But, before I do so, I must take 
leave leave to say that I feel deeply indebted to the 
honorable senator—yes, sir, the whole southern 
country—the whole Union, owe to him 4 deep and 
abiding debt of gratiude, for the firm, manly, dig- 
fied, and statesmanlike position he has assumed and 
always maintained before the country in reference 
to one of the prominent considerations which indi- 
cate the expediency of this measure. I allude, sir, 
to the dark spirit of fanaticism.that is now agitating 
the country and marring our peace, under the name 
of abolitionism. The great advantages that would 
be secured to our internal trade by our Union with 
Texas have been pointed out, and are most obvious. 
The fatal reduction in the value of our greatest sta- 
ple, cotton, that must happen if Texas shall not be 
united to us, but shall form that intimate and recip- 
rocal commercial connection with England which 
she must, if we reject -her, have also been pointed 
out. Texas would then supply the English market 
with cotton on terms, as to the duties levied on that 
article, which we cannot enjoy, and which, giving 
to her cotton-growers greater profits, would soon 
swell her productions to an equality with the de- 
mand, and we should be driven from that market. 
Our manufacturers, of all things, would.also lose the 
growing market of Texas. The prostration of the 
value of our cotton would carry along with it the 
destruction of the value of many, other agricultural 
productions, and particularly that of ‘tobacco; for the 
consequent diversion of labor and land from the pro- 
duction of cotton to the production of tobacco, would 
very quickly overstock the markets of the world 
with the latter. Our shipping interests, too, would 
lose the carrying trade of that rising republic. 

The general prosperity, then, seems to inquire her 
admission.’ Two at least of our largest rivers, rising 
in the far West and discharging themselves through 
our noble Mississippi, wash the shores of Texas for 
great distances, and give her people a natural claim 
to the navigation of those streams, and their outlet 
by the Mississippi. Need I descant upon the deli- 
cate nature of this relation to a foreign and a rival 
country? All history shows it to be one of the most 
fruitful sources of strife, discord, and war. A de- 
sire to secure the blessings of peace, then, commends 
her to ouracceptance. We cannot, sir,and I must not 
shut my eyes to the real grounds of the chief oppo- 
sition which shows itself in our country to this meas- 
ure. We hear it in the whinings of that fiendish 
fanaticism to which I have just alluded. We know 
it is based upon the dark spirit of abolitionism, 
which, seizing upon the ignorance and_ honest 
prejudices, but still the prejudices, of large 
numbers of our  fellow-citizens, in - certain 
quarters of our Union, is becoming formidable, 
and has assumed the organization. of a political par- 
ty, and already in some instances ‘has thus control- 
led elections to the Congress and. State offices, And 
although it is to me apparent that:they would: put- 
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rage humanity, in-humanity’s sacred name, ‘yet 
they are feared, courted, and pandered. to by -some 
men in high places; not by any gentlemen here—no, 
Mr. President, I must not be understood so.to mean 
or intimate. Gentlemen have here, so far, nobly 
stood up for the right on this subject; but, while they 
have doneso -under the influence of a pure and ele- 
vated spirit of justice and patriotism, they know-as 
well as we do that they do so at the peril of their 
prospects of future participation in the national 
councils; and great, however, asis the honor justly 
due to their noble daring, yet that cannot alter the 
unhappy state of facts to which T have alluded. 
Have we not all heard or seen the argument 
prominently put forward by no mean authority 
against this measure, that it gave room for the slave 
population of the United States to spread out? Not 
that it would increase slavery—-no, there can be no 
pretence of that sort: not thatit would promote the 
slave trade—for Texas, independent, can make her 
own laws on that subject, and receive slaves from 


Africa, or not, as she pleases; but admitted into this ~ 


Union, our laws would at once strike dead all who 
would attempt to pursue that trade within her bor- 
ders, if any such there be: none of these considera- 
tions are urged, or can be urged, against it; but then 
it gives room for the slaves now inthe United States 
to spread out! ‘These kind-hearted philanthropists 
would confine and circumscribe these slaves, the 
dear objects of their affection, within narrow limits, 
where they’ must multiply and become more and 
more numerous, and their comforts consequently 
be continually abridged, their fetters the while, be 
every day necessarily driven faster and faster, and 
their burdens become more and more galling, till in 
progress of time—and centuries are but years 
in the life of nations—these slaves would become so 
much more numerous than the whites that I cannot 
contemplate with composure the scenes which 
might arise, and the consequences either to the 
slaves themselves or to our posterity, And is it ex- 
pected of me, a southern man, a Marylander, my- 
self a slaveholder, and representing a constituency 
holding slaves, that I should help to put my State 
under the ban, and deliver her people over to the 
tender mercies of these philanthropists? Is it to be 
expected of me, I say, that I should give a vote 
contributing to such ends as these? No, sir, no. 
Were this the last hour of my existence, or the 
latest breath I had to draw, { feel that I could not 
spend that time and breath better than by giving 
the vote I intend to give in favor of this joint reso- 
lution. Sir, this matter has been agitated, and will 
continue to be agitated, until something shall be 
done to quiet it, and put the proper, necessary end 
to it. "The domestic tranquillity of the country is 
endangered; and if you reject Texas now for reasons 
such as these, think you that the South will sit 
down quietly under it? Will the spirit of abolition 
cease to goad and war upon this sensitive interest 
of the South? And to what must its assaults inevi- 
tably lead? We are now in a minority in both 
Houses of Congress, in point of fact, on this ques- 
tion. Restore the balance of power, and all will be 
safe. The South does not want power to encroach 
upon the North; no one dreads or thinks of that. 
But we need power to defend and protect ourselves. 
It has grown into a maxim that the best security for 
peace is to be prepared for war. The best security 
for the South is to be able to protect herself. The 
balance of pewer once restored, abolitionists would 
then let us alone, and this blighting agitation would 
die its natural death. For these reasons, sir, I am 
warranted in saying, that, for the purpose of pre- 
serving domestic tranquillity, we should admit Texas. 
Out of doors it is sometimessaid there is danger, if 
we pass the resolution, of bringing on a war with 
Mexico. Without stopping to inquire how far that 
should have weight, if there were any such danger, 
1 only taketime to say itis too late now for that 
apprehension; none is entertained, nor are there 
any grounds for it; neither have I heard it alluded to 
here, except to be scouted, during this debate. 

But why shall we admit Texas now? Sir, I trust 
the general expediency of her union with us at some 
time has been made apparent; and, as to the time 
most proper, I can only say that she has been long 
knocking at our doors; that she has been twice re- 
pulsed, and, in the language of. one of our greatest 
statesmen, that “those who have turned their atten-. 
tion to the affairs of men, must have perceived that 
there are tides in them; tides very irregulag in their 
duration, strength, and direction, and seldom found 
to run twice exactly in the same manner or measure. 
To discern and profit by these tides, in national 
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affairs, isthe business of those who preside over 
them.” This tide has set long, and now runs even 
for a third time in this direction; if permitted to ebb, 
it probably will never flood again. Therefore let us 
profit by it to-day. ` 

Now, Mr. President, having first cleared away all 
doubts, at least to my own satisfaction, as to our 
constitutional power, and holding that to be indis- 
putable, I am prepared to exercise the power grant- 
ed, and to execute thé trust reposed in me according 
to its provisions, by voting for the admission of 
Texas, with the view, so well expressed in the pre- 
amble of our constitution, “to form a more-perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the gene- 
ral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and to our posterity.” And may 
that lone star, which now beams upon us from 
the far South, through mists of mingled hope and 
doubt, soon soar aloft and take its appropriate posi- 
tionin our bright constellation, there to shine equally 
bright with the rest, where all, reciprocally giving 
and receiving light, will blend their rays, and make 
us, in harmony and prosperity, forever one of many. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 


Or NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In the Senate, February 17, 1845—On the joint resolu- 
tion for the admission of Texas as a State into 
‘the Union. 


Mr. Preswent: I regret extremely that the res- 
olution before you has been opposed with such 
earnestness by the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and the speeches of the two distin- 
guished senators from Kentucky and Virginia. Un- 
der existing circumstances, this is very unfor- 
tunate, because harmony between the two Houses 
is always desirable, and more especially on ques- 
tions like this of great national magnitude; yet the 
annexation of Texas in the form now proposed has 
received the sanction of a decided majority in the 
popular branch of the government, fresh from the 
the people, and fresh with virtual instructions, 
after an appeal to their opinion, and a triumphant 
verdict rendered on this appeal. After this, that 
the measure should be assailed, not merely as un- 
constitutional but as inexpedient, is, I confess, cal- 
culated to excite some surprise. 

Let me not be misundersood, however. I 
claim no immunity to the measure from fearless 
scrutiny or amendment or rejection for these reas- 
ons; but only that such expressions of opinion, from 
such quarters, furnish strong presumption in its fa- 
vor. If the objections made shall prove, on full ex- 
amination, to be well founded, T am among the last 
to support the resolution. I stand in this case on 
no mere party ground, but on the constitution and 
my country—both as dear to me as to any gentleman 
‘on theotherside. Similar, without doubt, are the 
views of my political friends; and we are all 
wronged when charged with supporting the reso- 
lution as a. high-handed measure of party supremacy. 
It would stand or fall with the whole of us accord- 
ing to its merits. Let it not be understood either, 
as was intimated in the report of the Committe on 
Foreign Relations, that this was an attempt to ap- 
propriate to ourselves the lands of a weak and unof- 
fending neighbor, without his consent, by a sort of 
piratical seizure. No such attempt was contem- 
plated by any of the friends of the measure. 

It. was also insinuated against them that, by a 
temporary, fleeting majority—by the unlimited power of 
a legislative majority, fas aut nefas, we were attempt- 
ing to regain possession of Texas. All this E repel 
in the outset—repel all such inferences, all such 
imputations. I yield to noone in courtesy as to mo- 
tives, charging none with opposition to this measure 
on party grounds; nor can I allow any such 
grounds to be attributed to us without repelling 
them. 

What! seizing upon the lands of an_unoffending 
neighbor, because itis weak, when this resolution 
merely expresses our assent to that neighbor coming 
into the Union, and co-operating with us in the 
great business of self-government; and when, under 
this constitution, which had been in existence fifty 
years, without stain or.reproach, we had never 
seized upon a foot of land belonging to any neigh- 
bor, or any remote government; had never, by 
felonious violence, taken a particle of property of 
that description upon any of the many. occasions 
which had occurred to tempt such cupidity, if it ex- 
‘When they had it in their power to obtain 
by seizure distant islands and distant provinces, they 


forbore; they disdained to make use of that power. 
They wished for no acquisition of that sort. So 
we desired no fraternization, unless with those pow- 
ers which wished to fraternize with us, and partake 
of our institutions, unless they could be connected 
by the free principles of our government—not taken 
by force or fraud. When gentlemen talked about 
Patagonia and the Celestia) Empire cuming into 
this Union, as he had heard suggested more than 
once, let them Jook back into our constitutional his- 
tory, and see if it is possible for this government to 
embrace any. nation, unless that nation be willing to 
come in and adopt our republican institutions, and 
are conquered not by our swords, but by our liberal 
example and systems of equal rights, ennobling 
liberties and well-reguiated Jaws. -We must thus 
affiliate together—they with us and we with them— 
before a single step for amalgamation is likely to be 
taken on either side, however much gentlemen may 
appear to apprehend so many kinds of heterogeneous 
mixtures. i 

And from whom abroad come. the taunts and 
libels that we are aggrandising ourselves at the ex- 

ense of great principles of national law, and in vio- 
ation of the rights of neighboring countries? From 
a nation from whom we had never, since our inde- 
pendence, obtained a foot-of property—from a na- 
tion which had seized upon lands, provinces,’ and 
regions of country in every quarter of the habitable 
globe and that had dotted over the map of 
the world with her forts to oppress, as. we 
have with light-houses on our coasts, to protect 
and to save. When Poland was partitiosed—when 
Affghanistan was seized upon, or Scinde—that was 
only a nine days’ wonder, and no official complaint, 
no interference, was heard from us; but when we 
merely express our assent, (as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucranan] had said,) when we 
merely consent that another country may unite with 
us in government—and that country formed of one 
hundred thousand of our brethren, our kith and kin, 
men who had worshipped at the same altars with 
us, who had been educated at the same schools, and 
trained up to the same republican principles, who 
had fought. with us at. New Orleans and Chippewa 
—when we merely consent that they may come into 
our Union and particiate in the blessings of our in- 
stitution,—one would suppose that the elements of 
our republic were to melt with fervent heat and 
chaos revisit the earth. 

Nor was there any superiority in efforts to abide 
by honest convictions of what was right or consti- 
tutional, in respect to this measure, amotig its foes 
rather than friends, or in the eastern or middle States 
over the South and West. Honest purposes belong 
to all, without doubt; and. some of us, who were 
born with the constitution, have no wish to sur- 
vive it. 

What, then, were these considerations as to ex- 
pediency, and what were they as to constitutional 
rights? Had we not travelled over this whole sub- 
ject of expediency at a former session? had it not 
gone out to the world? had not the whole nation 
been agitated by it during the recent presidential 
canvass? and was it not as well understood now as 
it could be by a year’s further discussion? Afier 
all this, would gentlemen stand here and deny the 
general expediency of a measure of this kind—the 
expediency of sustaining the general defence of thi # 
country, by uniting with a people in our neighbor- 
hood, who ask the liberty to become incorporated 
with us, and enter into our measures for self-pro- 
tection and self-defence? Our fathers settled, in the 
old Congress, the great question, after long debate, 
that our people should have free access to cross the 
Alleghanies, and should enjoy the undisputed navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. We felt ourselves bound, 
therefore, to defend its outlet. They and we held 
it a duty to carry out the provisions of the con- 
stitution in maintaining the domestic tranquillity of 
the Union, and in maintaining the property and in- 
stitutions of the States, as protected by that instru- 
ment. Nor was the obligation in the least varied, 
whether the property and rights of our citizens ex- 
isted on thé savannas of the South or on the bound- 
less prairies of the Far West. Some of the oppo- 
nents of annexation, so far from entertaining this 
view, which was held by the revolutionary fathers, 
had not spared to assail the constitution itself, and 
to denominate ita “league with hell” and “a cove- 
nant with death;” but the friends of this measure, 
one and all, held that, so long as the constitution 
lived, the government was bound to protect the 
property of all our citizens. In like manner, it was 
bound to guard the safety of our frontier from the 
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attacks of savage Indian tribes. We had collected 
into one gteat mass the remnants of that in- 
jured and vindictive people; and ought we not to 
embrace an opportunity like this to get possession 
of a region of country the possession of which 
would give quietness and security to the cabins of 
our western ‘settlers from the tomahawk and the 
torch? - ; 
_. Tpass by the encouragement it would confer on 
our navigation—our agriculture—our manufactures, 
in a new market, larger, in ten years to come, than 
the whole beyond the mountains. was when this 
government began. I pass by all these considera- 
tions in order to approach the true and great 
question in the matter, whether the proposed meas- 
ure is in conformity with the constitution. 


Before entering on that, however, I ought to i 


advert to an objection which had been urged on 
grounds of expediency to the form of this joint reso- 
fution. Gentlemen contended that it might have been 
putin a better form, because, as it now stood, itasked 
for . the assent of the people of Texas to a future di- 
vision of her territory into States. I have no doubt 
that gentlemen thought so; but I must take the 
liberty to tell them that it they admitted Texas as 
a sovereign State, it was as proper to ask her assent 
to the division of her territory, as it was that of 


Virginia or New York to the division of their terri- | 


tory. Ifwe brought in Texas asa State, did she 
not enter the Union asa free and equal sister? Let 
it not be said that, if we so received her, she never 
would consent to divide her territory. Had not 
the great States of our own Union consented to di- 
vide their? Had not Virginia consented to lay off 
the State of Kentucky? ': fiad not North Carolina 
consented to lay off. Tennessee? Had not Massa- 
chusetts consented to the division of Maine? And 
had not Georgia divided off her large western terri- 
tory, which now formed Alabama and Mississippi? 
Were not the people of those States rational beings? 
So were the people of Texas: and what the one had 
done with so much freedom the other might be ex- 
pected to do whenever proper. It had been said fur- 
ther in objection, that the Texian public lands and 
the Indian affairs of Texas could not beas well man- 
aged by the State as by government of the Uni- 
ted States; and I am Baty to assent that it 
would be more convenient in the hands of the 
latter. But the plan had a great countervail- 
ing- benefit, which gentlemen ought not to for- 
get. This resolution got entirely rid of the difficulty 
of the assumption of the Texian debt. “This, it 
would be remembered, had been one fruitful source 
of objection to the treaty formerly submitted. With 
that feature the measure never could have received 
the assent of the other House, or, even if it had, 
it probably never could have met the approbation of 
the community. It was next objected, that the resolu- 
tion proposed to take away from Texas her custom- 
houses—-one means of paying her debts. It did so 
propose, and, as I think, very properly; but 
it left her her public lands; and if even a fourth 
part of them remained unsold, they alone would be 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to pay all her 
obligations. As soon as the union should be effected 
the price of these lands would immediately rise; and 
as the tide of emigration poured into that quarter 
those prices would be sustained, and would soon 
raise enough to provide for her public debt. No in- 
justice, therefore, would be done to the creditors of 
"Texas if enough of her public property was left be- 
hind to pay them. All gentlemen acquainted with 
the law knew the soundness of this principle in pri- 
vate transactions, and it applied wit equal force to 
a public debt. 

But it was said also that a joint resolution of this 
kind was not respectful to Texas. If this were 
the first communication proposed to be made to her 
by this government, there mi 1 
thing in the objection; but had we not been negotia- 
ting with her for years? ¢ 
nothing about this matter, and had they done nothing 
about it, when they voted, at the very adoption of 
their constitution, fora union with us? To adopt 
the resolution would, therefore, seem to be perfectly 
respectful to Texas, and much more 850, than a dif- 
ferent course would be to our own House of Rep- 
resentatives, who had. sanctioned this so strongly. 

But the great question to be ed 1 
the act proposed was constitutional in 1s character. 
Now, if 1 understand the positions taken by gen- 
tlemen on the other side, the first was that Congress 
cannotadmit new States formed out of territory not 
before within the Union. And another branch of 
the objection still more serious was, that Congress 


ht possibly be some- | 


Did her people know | 


to be decided was, whether | 


| 
| 
i 
i 


| could not admit a new State unless it was formed 


_treaty was in the Senate. 
. Senate originated no treaty; 


-powers; and the real 
| Arm of executive power at the other end of the 


out of territory which had been in the Union in 
1789. 3 


[Mr. ArcHeR here interpone and said-that the - 


gentleman was correct in his statenterit: as to the 
first branch of the -objection,. but not so as to the 
second. No such position was’ to be found in the 
report ofthe Committee on Foreign A ffairs.] 

will show presently that the opponents of the 


measure hold both doctrines. The friends of the ` 


resolution maintained that Congress could admit 
new States, whether the territory out of which they 
were formed ever had previously been in the Union 
or not. On what reasons did gentlemen on the 
other side rely? Their doctrine was, that the treaty- 
making power only could acquire foreign territory. 
The friends of the resolution said that Congress 
could organize States in-what had been foreign ter- 
ritory, whether acquired’ by the treaty-making 
power or by legislation. They denied that a treaty 
was indispensable. Again, as to the grounds of 
these positions. The opponents of the resolution 
relied entirely on construction and implication, and 
‘on nothing else. Its friends relied on the simple 
letter of the constitution, plain, and in- accordance 
with its spirit, without any, implication or forced 
construction in the matter: The constitution said 
that new Stales may be admitted by the Congress into 
the Union. And what were States? Did not a State 
consist of lands and people? The clause then meant 
the new lands and people may be admitted , into the 
Union. Gentlemen denied this, and insisted that 
before we could admit a State we must interpolate 
a requirement to go to a foreign government by 
means of the treaty power, and thus buy the ter- 
ritory out of which it was to be formed. How 
must these conflicting views strike the country in 
respect to principle? The friends of the meas- 
ure on hig side of the House stood now 
just where they had always stood., They supported 
the constitution in its express -grants of power; 
while gentlemen on the other side relied upon con- 
struction and implication for destroying one of these 
express grants. We go for the plain common-sense 
meaning of words, while you resort to refinements 
and subtelties, Mr. W. had often heard of the con- 


stitution being construed for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of power which it ranted; but 
this was the first time in his life that he had wit- 


nessed a resort to the power of construction to batter 
down express grants by the force of authority con- 
jured into existence by implication. He and his as- 
sociates had ever stood up for the nghts of the peo- 
ple and the rights ofthe States, against the claims of 
executive usurpation founded on mere constructions 
of the constitution; while those on the other side of 
the House had been more noted for their attachment 
to executive power, and their adroitness in constru- 
ing away the letter of the constitution. The real 
contest here was between the power of Congress 
and the power of the President. But, the senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rives] had represented it asa 
contest between the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To listen to the language of gentle- 
‘men, one would think that the power to make a 
This was not so. The 
it was in the President, 
with the advice and the concurrence of the Senate. 
Look at the appointing power—who made the ap- 

ointments under this government? The Senate? 
Not at all. The appointments were made by the 
President, though the Senate was required to ap- 
prove them, their concurrence being resorted to only 
for greater security. All these were executive 
contest here was, whether the 


avenue should by mere construction be suffered to 
defeat the power of the legislative department. i 

Senatorial jealousy need not be excited, as this 
body was to act whether 
treaty or by Congress. And I, for one, would 
scorn to seek to obtain a power in the first case by 
mere construction, in order to destroy an express 
power in the other case, given by the people and 
the States to the more immediate representatives of 
the former. 

Į will treat the arguments of gentlemen on the 
other side with fairness. -I will meet them in the 
teeth, and not dodge or flinch fiom any position. 
They insisted that the constitution had confided the 
treaty-making power to the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate.’ Very well: had this ever been denied 
by us? Gentlemen were fighting with windmills. 


He (Mr. 


territory be-admitted by | 


W.) and his friends had never denied it. 


„Texas as a Territory; now it was 


_ indirectly and stealthily, 


He had before him the famous esolution of Mr. 
Madison in 1796. These had ever been the guide 
of the party tto which he belonged;-and they were 
so now: He would take. the liberty. of reading a 


parti - ag 


‘Resolved, ‘That it being declared by thé second section of 
the second article of the constitution “that, the President 
shall have power, by and with the advice andconsent ofthe 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur,’ the House of. Representatives does not 
claim any agency in makin treaties,” &c. à ; 

Gentlemen said that the House of Representatives 
coun not ratify a treaty; and who denied that? The 
friends of annexation left-the ratification or rejection 
to the Senate. But next it was insisted - thatthe 
treaty which the Senate had refused to ratify was 
sent to the House. I will remind you of an im- 
portant difference between the treaty as submitted to 
the Senate, and the joint resolution now proposed 
for adoption. It was by the treaty proposed to annex 

i roposed to ad- 
mit Texas asa State. It never had been pròposed 
io admit a State by the treaty power. ‘The treaty 
was to obtain it as a Territory; and even then it was 
held that, if we got the territory first, still the State 
must be admitted by Congress, and -Congiess alone. 
We did not now undertake to tatify atiedty. The 
treaty had been repudiated and its subject matter, 
the getting of Texas merely as a Territory. The 
Senate was now asked to act with the House under’ 
another and a substantive power in the constitution. 
Last session they had been invoked to act under 
the treaty-making power alone, and its incidents. 
This was the. broad distinction. The gentleman 
from ‘Virginia, therefore, took nothing by saying 
that the House of Representatives could not ratify 
a treaty. The power now to be exercised. was dif- 
ferent in essence as well as'in form. But why-did 
he not tell us what topics the treaty power was ex- 
pressed, in the constitution, to act on! I would ask 
this question: Could the treaty-making power by 
mere Implication take away from Congress an ex- 
press grant made to Congress alone in the constitu- 
tion? { would appeal to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ja [Mr. Ancner] what express grant the constitu- 
tion contained to the treaty-making power either to 
buy territory or admit States? The gentleman could 
show none, while we could show such a one to Con- 

ress to admit States.. Thus the attempt is made, 
to strip Congress of this 
express grant, in a class of cases which come plainly 
within its language, and, as will be’shown ere long, 
within its spirit also. 

The report objects to this clause beingconsidered as 
conferring such largeduthority becauseit is so short— 
itis in so few words. Let me ask the honorable chair- 
man of the committee, [Mr. Ancuen,] how longis the 
section which gives the treaty-making power to the 
President? and how many express grants are there in 
that clause? It was before him.. “The President 
shall have power, by and with the advice _and con- 
gent of the Senate, to make treaties.” Just two 
and a-half lines! Where was the express grant in it 
to bring ina State, or even & Territory? Upon what 
did he found that authority? ‘This merely con- 
ferred the power to make treaties. But treaties up- 
on what? That was the question. On looking into 
the report, he saw that, after wandering over the 


whole constitution, no express object was specified, 


and a mere inference was that this power could ‘be 
exercised upon all matters connected with “the gen- 
eral welfare.” Only letus make treaties on what con- 
cerns the general welfare, and that whole clause, 
which hag been known from the foundation of the 
government as a nose of wax, would be construed 
to give a power to do anything by a treaty for the 
general welfare! But, again: it happens, unfortu- 
nately, that the clause in relation to the general wel- 
fare is a power given to Congress, and not to the 
President and the Senate. “Congress shall have 
power to lay and. collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” If any inference can be drawn from that, 
it-is an inference in favor of the power of Congress; 
whereas, on the other side, they have drawn an in- 
ference in favor of the grant of the power to the 
President and the Senate. So far from there being 
any ground for objection against this express grant 
to admit new States, because it was embraced 1 So 
short a space, he must tell the honorable chairman 
of the committee that his report covered double, 
treble the space of the whole. constitution itself, and 
that many of the most- important grants in this-in- 
strument are in three or four words. ata 
To declare war. was-oneof them, a most: moment- 
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Senate. 


ous power; lo provide and maintain a navy was. an- 
other, costing one-third of all our annual expendi- 
ture; and to raise and support armies another, which, 
with its incidents, swallowed up half our whole rev- 
enue. - : 

One of the chief beauties and excellencies of that 
instrament was its surprising brevity and terseness 
—like the Bible itself, the whole history- of our re- 
ligion in a single volume. The greatest proof of its 


clearness and comprehénsivenesss. was found in the | 


fact, that, although the country had been governed 

* by it forhalf a century, it never had been altered, 
save in one slight instance, respecting the election of 
a President, and one other, in the prohibition to re- 
ceive foreign titles. ; ; 

Another objection had been urged, which had 
about the same weight. It had been said that the 
clause was hidden away in an obscure corner—it 
had not been put in the forefront of the constitution 
—it was thrust away to the end of it. Mr. W. 
denied that it had been hidden, or that it occupied 
an obscure place. The clause was found just where 
it ought to be, among the arrangements of the con- 
stitution respecting States, 

I will proceed to tell gentlemen, with the utmost 
frankness, how I understand the power to be gained 
in respect to the subject-matter of treaties. It was 
not that the treaty-making power had relation to all 
the interests of the country which were foreign and 
exterior. This distinction had been attempted to 
be set up in the position that the legislature had 
charge of whatever was domestic, while the treaty 
power was charged with all that was foreign. Al- 
most the whole legislative power, the whole general 
government almost, had respect to our foreign rela- 
tions, and not the treaty-making power alone. 
The constitution contained several express 
grants to Congress of power, the exercise of 
which expressly respected our foreign and not our 
domestic affairs, as these were chiefly left with the 
States. What was the power to declare war? Was 
it not a power granted to Congress, and referring to 
our foreign relations? We declared no war at home; 
when war arose within our own borders it was called 
an insurrection, and Congress was empowered to 
put it down, but not by declaration of war. What 
was the power given to Congress “to regulate foreign 
commerce?” Had that an aspect alone to our inter- 
nal concerns? 
clusively for the treaty-making power, when the 
constitution expressly confided it to Congress? 
Was it given entirely to the President and Senate, 
though it had reference to our external affairs? 
How could any gentleman attempt to maintain a 
position that all foreign matters belonged to treaties, 
which was contradicted by half the express grants 
in the constitution? Congress had power “to bor- 
row money;” yet most of our loans were formerly 
made abroad; and would the gentleman place the 
power to borrow money exclusively in the President 
and Senate on that account? A State might make a 
“compact with a foreign power” by the assent of 
Congress. Would the gentleman take that power 
away, also, and give it to the treaty power? Where 
was this to lead? He was sorry to see this doctrine 
maintained by a gentleman who had taken his seat 
at the feet of Gamaliel. Had Mr. Jefferson held 
such a doctrine as this? Mr. Jefferson at first 
thought that the constitution contained no power to 
make treaties on matters not expressly delegated to 
the President and the Senate. Gentlemen will read 
this in his correspondence. 

That a certain thing could be done by treaty ina 
foreign government, was another rule laid down for 
the extent of the treaty power here. But that was 
no rule for us. This was not a primary govern- 

" ment; it was a government only of delegated powers 
from other governments and the people. Would 


the gentleman do that by the treaty power which. 


the constitution had not empowered this government 
itself to do, but had reserved to the people or the 
States? No, no. The treaty power must-be limited 
by those powers given to Congress respecting our 
foreign affairs. The action of the treaty power 
could not be extended to anything which had not 
been at all confided to the general government, nor 
that had been expressly delegated to another depart- 
men in the government, and which it could perform 
without the help of a treaty. No matter how com- 
‘mon it had been abroad ‘to sell or buy States by 
treaty without their consent, or regulate religion, 
&c., it could not be done here. Here we had lim- 
ited governments, and written constitutions. The 
custom was in Europe and Asia for the Emperor or 
the King to do everything by treaty which had re- 


Did gentlemen claim that, too, ex- . 


lation to foreign powers? Did not the monarchs of 
Europe transfer and convey States among them- 
selves without asking the consent of the people, 
often miere serfs? Did Napoleon, when he ceded 
to us Louisiana, ask the assent of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana? Did the King of Spain, when 
he ceded to us the Floridas, ask the eon- 
sent of the inhabitants? Such a thing was not 
even thought of.. The people, with the territory, 
were every day sold and transferred by European 
treaties like sheep in the shambles; but could that 
be done here? So nothing was more common 
in Europe than to make treaties about ` re- 
ligion, establishing one creed and proscribing another. 
But can anything of that kind be done here, by 


implication or otherwise, because it isa custom in - 


Europe? This matter of folldwing the usages 
of monarchies might lead to great. absurdities. 
For instance: suppose the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign. Relations [Mr. Arcuer] be- 
came the chief executive officer of this government, 
and, (being a bachelor,) should make a matrimonial 
negotiation with the fair daughter of some foreign 
court: would he think of sending a treaty to the 
Senate for ratification, by which the State of Maine 
or the State of Arkansas was to be settled on the 
bride as a dowry? [Great laughter, in which Mr. 
Archer heartily joined.] Yet nothing was more 
common than treaties of marriage and dowry be- 
tween European nations. 

What, then, was the true limitation of the treaty 
power? Hedid not say that it was limited by only 
those express grants in the constitution, to the Pres- 
ident and two-thirds of the Senate; but he said this, 
that all the powers granted to Congress must be ex- 
ercised by Congress, and all the powers granted to 
the judiciary must ‘be exercised by the judiciary, 
and all powers granted to the executive must be ex- 
ercised by the executive, until they reached a point 
or case where they could not be exercised without 
the aid of some other branch of the government, 
and then resort might be had to the treaty power, if 
that could conveniently complete it. The limita- 
tion amounted to this, that the treaty power in- 
cluded whatever: related.to our concerns with for- 
eign government when that government had no 
legislature, and would. not or could not act with us 
axcept by treaty. When Congress was carrying 
out its own granted powers, and came to a stage 
when it could not proceed without the instrumental- 
ity of a treaty, then the treaty power applied, if the 
act was exterior and customary, but its jurisdiction 
extended. no further than the grants to Congress. Its 
functions was to assist Congress in carrying out, in 
such cases, the views of the people. 

In confirmation of this, I would inquire who had 
the power of making treaties before the adoption of 
the present constitution? The Congress of the con- 
federation. The power was then in Congress alone, 
and expressly. But did Congress act upon all sub- 
jects by treaty? Certainly not. They acted asa 
legislature till they came to something in our foreign 
relations which could not be accomplished without 
a treaty.. How could Congress, as a legislature, 
for example, deal with the King of Siam or the Sul- 
tan of Muscat, or the Emperor of Russia, neither of 
which sovereigns had any legislature in their gov- 
ernment? In these cases the'action of the two gov- 
ernments could not bé accomplished by mutual laws, 
because on one side there was no legislature to make 
alaw. The transaction mist then be accomplished 
by the medium of a treaty, or not at all. The old 
Congress, however, were placed under restraint in 
reference even to some treaties. Some commercial 
treaties, for example, could not be made at all, such 
as prohibited certain importations. Here is the 
clause before me. But how was it here? ‘Fhe 
treaty-power, instead of being confided in an unlim- 
ited manner to Congress, as was the case in the confed- 
eration, was taken away fromthe new Congress, be- 
cause its exercise by that body would be cumbersome 
and inconvenient, and had been given to the executive, 
checked, however, by requiring the assent of two- 
thirds of the Senate. This change had been made 
for the sake of convenience and not for safety. The 
people surely might as safely have intrusted such a 
power with their own representatives, to. whom war 
and taxation were confided se largely, as have given 
it to the executive with two-thirds of the Senate. 
When they wanted greater safety in regard to any 
power, they went to the House of Representatives. 
That had been Patrick Henry’s argument against 


. the constitution, namely, that the assent of the 


House of Representatives was not made necessary 
to the ratification of a treaty. Without that it was 


deemed by him unsafe, and some of the States actu- 
ally proposed an amendment in the constitution to 
that effect. a ; 

Let me tell gentlemen a circumstance connected 
with the Hartford convention—which is mentioned 
in no. spirit of disrespect or taunt, but as matter of 
history; that very convention recommended the 
assent of two-thirds of both Houses to the 
ratification of a treaty. How, then, was it 


‘possible to say that the clause empowering Con- 
“gress toadmit new States was unsafe; and hence, 


that it should be so construed as to make it, or the 
procurement of tefritory in all cases, the. exclusive 
prerogative of the treaty-making power? If Con- 
gress could not admit new States without encoun- 
tering some obstacle in their way which prevented 
the further action without a treaty, then indeed they 
might do it by treaty. Butin this case where was 
such an.obstacle,and why was the interposition of 
the treaty powerrequired? 1f, indeed, Texas should 
refuse. to accept the terms, proposed in this joint 
resolution, and, instead of coming asa State, should 
prefer to enter the Union as a territory, und not. by 
legislation of any kind, then the treaty-making 
power would apply, because then the implication in 
the constitution would arise, but not till then, that a 
treaty being necessary, the President must make it. 
The Senate and President had no right to interfere 
in the matter if Congress could act, and chose to act, 
without them. 

Again: The power to regulate foreign commerce, 
for example, was given by the constitution to 
Congress. Wouldany gentleman say, in the teeth 
of this, that the regulation of foreign commerce ` be- 
longed to the treaty power alone? 1 have tried to 
lay down the line which settled the question when it 
did and when it did not belong to the treaty power. 
When we had commerce witha foreign nation which 
possessed no legislature, then our arrangements 
with that nation for regulating that commerce was a 
proper subject forthe treaty power. But if the nation 
did possess a legislature, and was willing to arrange 
the commerce by legislation, could not we do the 
same? “The Zoll Verein treaty was now no -secret; 
the report on it had been published to the world, 
and might, therefore, without impropriety, be spo- 
ken of in this debate. Why, he asked, had not 
that treaty been confirmed? Because it related to 
matters which could be done by legislation. If the 
Zoll Verein had made the arrangement by legisla- 
tion, we could do the same, and the treaty would 
not be needed. How was it asto the colonial 
trade with England also? That was a branch of 
foreign commerce; and if Great Britain would not 
regulate itby law, then. resort must be had to the 
treaty power. Butshe had made a law or ordi- 
nance on that subject, and the whole colonial trade 
on our part was regulated by law. The gentleman 
might as well say that the colonial regulations of 
the United States and Great Britain were null and 
void as. this resolution, because not in the form of a 
treaty. Congress were acting as much under an 
express grant in passing this resolution as in regu- 
lating the colonial trade. 

Most of our reciprocal commerce with foreign 
powers rests ona like legislative basis. Congress 
having, on two or three occasions, passed such laws 
as to dispense with duties on tonnage, &c. on con- 
dition that other nations adopted similar rules; and 
when they did, the fact has been made public by the 
President; and thus by legislation alone a compact 
or arrangement with a foreign power as to foreign 
commerce has been completed by Congress, without 
the intervention of any treaty.—(See the acts of 31st 
May, 1830; 24th May, 1828; 13th July, 1839; Tth 
February, 1824.) 

It would thus be seen that the treaty-making pow- 
er applied in a case like this, of express grant to 
Congress, only in aid of Congress, and when Con- 
gress could not, or would not, complete its action 
without a treaty. But, as it may here, that power 
does not apply; nor does itapply when a country 
is conquered, after a declaration of war by Congress, 
and its government and people, without any treaty 
of peace, are. merged and governed by an act of 
Congress; nor when another country is discovered, 
and our. laws, by an aét of Congress, without any 
treaty, are extended over it; nor when a country is 
ceded to us by another by a deed of cession, as has 
been done again: and again; or by a gift, like the 
Smithsonian fund. 

All remember the cases of cessions to Rome of 
their dominions by certain African princes, and by 
the-King of the Sandwich islands to England, with- 
in three-years. 
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Having said enough on this point to make my - 


views intelligible to the Senate, I hasten to some 
eee arguments. bearing on the constitutional ques- 

It had been said that the precedents set in 1803 
and in 1813 were all. against this measure, because 
Louisiana and Florida had both been acquired by 
treaty. So they had been} but could not gentlemen 
perceive the broad distinction between ‘those cases 
and this? In 1803 we were not admitting new 
States; we were purchasing territory, and territory 
alone. The inhabitants of Louisiana were not then 
considered numerous enough and entirely fit for ad- 
mission as citizens of the United States; they had 
not been trained to our habits and our principles, 
and required some probation. We admitted the 
territory by treaty because there was no foreign 
legislature having jurisdiction in the case. We got 
Louisiana from France; France then had no effi- 
cient legislature. We got Florida from Spain; 
Spain had then no such legislature. Both of them 
must have been obtained by treaty, or not at all. 
But because we could get territory by treaty, did it 
therefore follow that we could not admit States by 
legislation, and thus get it? If, indeed, we had ad- 
mitted Louisiana and Florida as new States, and 
done it by the treaty power, then there would have 
been a conflict between that power and this clause; 
but we did not, and therefore the gentleman’s pre- 
cedent—getting a territory by treaty—availed nothing 
to show that a State could not be admitted by the 
legislature. f : 

The application for transfer to us not coming from 
the people in those cases, but the acquisition of the 
mere territory being our object, for national secu- 
rity, the treaty-making power was properly ex- 
ercised;. and, although the first of these prece- 
dents occurred in 1803, it was not till 1812, nine 
years afterwards, that a portion of the territory 
acquired was admitted into the Union; and then it 
was done by Congress, agreeably to its expressed 
power in the constitution. A long interval was al- 
owed for such foreigners as chose to remain on the 
territory to become Americanized, to learn the 
principles and, operations of our institutions, 
that they might unite with our own population 

settling there, in due time, for applying for ad- 
mission into the Union. 

The ‘senator from Kentucky [Mr. MorrurAD] 
dwelt much, and laid great stress on Mr. Jefferson’s 
argument; but did he not perceive that that argument 
wasasstrongandstronger against himself than against 
the friends of the resolution? What was Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s argument? It was against the acquisition of 
Louisiana by treaty. All that the honorable senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morenxap] had shown from 
Mr. Jefferson went against their own construction. 
They held that territory must be acquired by treaty. 
Mr. Jefferson held at first that it could not be ac- 
quired by treaty. But that was not the proposition 
now befare Congress. Mr. Jefferson never had that 
qnestion before him; he never had been asked to re- 
ceive a State by the action of Congress. Mr. W. 
had no doubt that Mr. Jefferson altered his views; but 
whether he had, or not, did not touch the question. 
Mr. Madison—the truly great expounder of the 
constitution—had certainly thought that Louisiana, 
when formed into a State, could be admitted by 
Congress lawfully, for he signed the bill for her ad- 
nussion in 1812. f f 

{Mr. Morgnzan here interposed and said that the 
honorable senator appeared to have mistaken his 
whole aim. Mr. Nicholas had written a letter to 
Mr. Jefferson, stating it as his opinion that Con- 
gress had power to receive Louisiana under the 
clause for the admission of new States. There was 
no other subject mentioned in this correspondence. 
Mr. Jefferson held that Congress could not, as well 
as that the treaty-making power could not, without 
an amendment of the constitution; and there was no 
proof that he ever had changed his opinion on that 
subject.|" : 

Mr. W. resumed. The subject under considera- 
tion at that time by Mr. Jefferson was the admis- 
sion of Louisiana by treaty, and not by a law. 
"That was the record, and let not. gentlemen travel 
out of it. Mr. Jefferson’s objections were against 
receiving her by treaty, and he. thought that this 
clause would not justify it. So, on another point, 
his authority was against them. His first view had 
been that the treaty-power was confined in its action 
to express grants made to the President and Senate 
in the constitution. Mr. Jefferson was not, like 
Mr. Nicholas or Mr. Madison, a member of the 
convention, and therefore not so well acquainted with 


‘the grounds of argument which had prevailed in it 


But, whatever his views may have been eventually 
on both points, Mr. W. maintained that’ this was 
not.a parallel case to that in 1803. The one was the 
admission of-territory, the other was the admission 
ofaState. The one proposed action. by the treaty- 
power, the other proposed action by the legislature, 
and under a distinct clause in the constitution. á 

Next with regard to the arguments urged on the 
other side, that the convention never intended tó 
give the power of admitting new States formed out 
of foreign territory, did not the history given the 
other day by the-senator from Pennsylvania, prove 
that the subject was very elaborately. debated in 
convention; and that, although..the first draft and 
subsequent amendments of the fourth article of the 
constitution had restrictions in view, all .such re- 
strictions were finally left out, and the general pow- 
er was given to Congress of admitting new 
States? Mr. W. would not, therefore, detain the 
Senate by adding any thing on that subject, except 
two facts which were certain and undeniable; it had 
been proposed in convention to limit the clause to 
States formed out of territory then within the United 
States, and that limitation had been stricken out. 
These were fixed-facts, and could not be got rid of. 
They were neither guessing nor. special pleading. 
Again: it was maintained that this was not the ex- 
ercise of a legislative power, and therefore it could 
not be done by Congress in this resolution; but on 
that point he would ask, did the legislature get its 
power in the constitution because a power was legis- 
lative; and did the executive get a power in the 
constitution because the power was executive; and 
did the judiciary get a power in the constitution, 
because the power was judicial? Or did each. of these 
several departments derive their power from express 
grants to them severally made,however their charac- 
ter might be regarded in the abstract? For illustration: 
the trial of impeachments was expressly confided to 
the Senate by the constitution. as that a legisla- 
tive act? Wasit nota judicial act? Yet it did not 
belong to the judiciary: it belonged to the Senate. 
And why? Because the constitution gave it to the 
Senate. The power to confirm nominations was 

iven by the constitution to two-thirds of the Senate. 
as that a legislative act? The suggestion of amend- 
ments to the constitution was given to Congress. 
Was that a legislative act? All these were powers not 
legislative in their nature, but confided to the legisla- 
ture for convenience sake. So with this power to ad- 
mit new States. It was convenient that Congress 
should exercise such a power. It was not necessa- 
ry to have a convention whenever a new State was 
admitted; that would have been highly inconvenient. 
The nature of the case did not call for it any more 
than when a new member of a political corporation, 
such as a town or county, was admitted. But when 
an alteration was to be made in the rights, guaran- 
ties, and powers of the nation, something more than 
the action of Congress was required, and a conven- 
tion could be called. 

But there was more still in this argument. The 
power which brought two States together, being an 
organic power rather than legislative, it was more 
suited in-its nature to the whole Congress than to 
the treaty-making power. Congress was a favorite 
body, was the superior body, and was most likely 
to be trusted with an organic of fundamental ques- 
tion. All that was said in Vattel was aside from 
the matter, because it related to European govern- 
ments, where there was formerly no legislature, and 
no written constitution. Butin England, where there 
was both, when the union was to be formed with 


Scotland and Ireland, it was not formed by treaty, | 


but by a legislative act or compact, called the “act 
of Union.” ; 

The party with whom itis my happiness now to 
act, entertained, in common with myself, like ideas 
near twenty years ago in the case of the Panama 
mission; while our opponents then went far beyond 
even the present case. They sought then to form, 
by treaty, a new confederacy of merican repub- 
lices—not within, but without our constitution; and 
to consist of their governments entire as well as 
their territory, with certain powers and authority 
in that confederacy utterly unknown to our great 
political charter. EAE 

But we then, as now, contended that this union 
extended to States only admitted into it under the 
authority of Congress, and subject to its laws, 
and represented in these halls; and while Congress 
had the organic power to admit States into the 
Union on such terms neither it nor the treaty- 
making power was authorized to form a new and 
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different kind of confederacy with ‘any government 
whatever. ` i * 

Another illustration, to show. that this power to 
admit States, even within our original limits and 
from parts of the old thirteen States—both “be- 
ing under the same clause—is organic rather thin 
legislative, exists in the fact that such an admission 


| is usually, inform, but declaratory, and on certain fun- 


damental conditions; and is not repealable, like mast 
laws not relating to contracts. ` 

This may be seen in the resolutions to admit 
Missouri, Mainé, Kentucky, &c. But if this reso- 
lution to admit Texas is objectionable, and may be 
repealed hereafter, as many contend, so ig it in 
the other cases, and may be there repealed—a con- 
clusion at war with all vested rights and the sacred 
obligations of contracts. ý 

But, though the language of the constitution was 
plain in favor of this resolution—though the pre- 
cedents were not adverse to it—though the circum- 
stances which attended the- insertion of that lan- 
guage into the constitution confirmed the construc- 
ton we were now givisg—and though the organic. 
character of the measure rendered it suitable for the 
action. of Congress rather than the treaty-making 
power, it was contended not to be within the spirit 


-of the clause, because it exposed the country to 


the most hideous dangers. 

The honorable senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morsnean] had dwelt with great feeling on the 
impending horrors of admitting a people of a differ- 
ent tongue, of a different religion, of a different 
form of government, of different habits and train- 
ing. Nọw, if there was anything in this argument 
itapplied as well to admission. by treaty as admis 
sion by Congress. The tongue, the religion, the 
government of the people, would be the same either 
way: Was the President and, two-thirds of the 
Senate a much ‘safer authority than the President 
and a majority of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives? Two-thirds of the Senate, then, ex- 
ceeded a majority of the Senate by only four votes. 
Were these four votes a greater security than a ma- 
jority of the whole House of Representatives? Let 
gentlemen strip their imaginations of these gorgons, 
hydras, and chimeras dire. 

Let it be noticed further against the argument 
that such a power of acquiring territory, or admit- 
ting States 1s not so safe in Congress as in the 
hands of the treaty-making power, that Congress is 
expressly authorized to dispose of territory. Why 
was not that given to the President and Senate, if 
safer? But who can talk seriously of a want cf 
safety in this measure?» Does any man in his sober 
senses believe that we, Christians and republicans, 
are likelyto admit a State of pagans and monarch- 
ists, which continued. to retain a government and 
a and religious views totally contrary to ours? 

o. Its government must be republican. Could 
we in this mode force a foreign’ State into our em- 
brace from ambition and aggrandisement? Did the 
resolution contemplate such athing? No. We only 
propose to open the door for others to come in or 
not, at their pleasure. And he asked gentlemen 
whether it was likely that a people who differed to- 
tally from us in language, in religion, in political 
habits and opinions, and who lived in Europe on the 
other side of the globe, would ask to become a part 
of our Union? Or, if they did, was it likely that a 
majority of Congress would ermit so unnatural a 
union? Was nota majority in both Houses a suffi- 
cient guaranty to the contrary? And.if it was not, 
ould the treaty-power be a greater, or alter the 
case much for the better? . : 

But what had been our past history?’ We had 
admitted new States into the Union, but had we 
admitted hordes of savages, and cannibals, or States 
ruled by tyrants? We had never yet admitted a 
single government, as a government, because none 
such had ever applied. We acquired Louisiana, 
but we did not thereby admit the French govern- 
ment; nor did we admit the State until long after the 
annexation of the territory. The States we had ad- 
mitted were, when admitted as States, chiefly inhab- 
ited by men of our own blood, and men trained to 
the principles of our own constitution. Could there 
be so greata danger as was pretended in this case, 
in admitting a hundred thousand people residing on 
our own immediate border—our own brethren-—our 
own children—our fellow-soldiers, who had fought 
with us side by side; our fellow-patriots; who, like 
ourselves, had contended for their liberties and inde- 
pendence, and, like ourselves, had established a free 
constitution? By receiving such a people we should 
not alter a single guaranty of the consuituil but 
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on the contrary, we should. increase the number of 
its securities, as in local resistance we should have 
twenty-six States. against one, instead of twelve 
against one, asformerly. In the case of a corpora- 
tion, could notnew corporators be admitted without 
altering the charter? How would it hurt the people 
of Massachusetts, or of New Hampshire, to admit 
toa share in their privileges a people trained like them- 
selves?——a people more than leavened by American- 
ism—a_ people possessing unity of birth and religion 
—unity of education—unity of social habits—unity of 
principles, throughout, with ourselves and our im- 
mortal fathers. They were numerous enough, 
likewise, to be a State at once, and none disputed 
that their territory was large enough to be a 


State; and their training to republican forms and- 


self-government long enough and strong enough. —_ 

Another reason which has been urged against this 
measure being within the spirit of the constitution, 
was, that the balance of power between the North 
and South would thus become deranged, and made 
unfavorable to the North. 

The effect of this resolution would be to extend 
our Union five degrees further south, or eight in 
some places; whereas, by the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, we had stretched it north eighteen degrees at 
one stride beyond the compromise slave line, and 
were now running in width algo at the South only 
to the Del Norte, but at the North already across 
the whole continent tothe Pacific. Mr. W. thought 
the danger, if there was any, lay in the opposite di- 
rection. He was here to do justice as well to the 
South as to the North, and he did not believe in the 
danger of adding so little at the South, when such 
vast additions as Oregon were contemplated in the 
North and Northwest; and when the new States 
in. these last quarters filled up much the fastest. 
Talk of danger to the North! It is hope—it is 
greatness to the North. 

Again, it had been said that the framers of the 
constitution never contemplated such a measure as 
this, nor ever expected that the Union was to be en- 
larged; yet, in the Madison Papers they might find, 
even at that early day, a proposition by’ a member 
from Massachusetts to limit the number of States 
that should be formed west of the mountains. But 
the limitation had been opposed by Roger Sherman, 
who, with his plain, good sense, avowed the desire 
to augment our population and spread our doctrines. 
There would be no danger if both people and terri- 
tory should be doubled or tripled, provided they 
retained the same political principles and the same 
personal habits, and were filled up, as they always 
will be, chiefly by our children and grand children, 
seeking a livelihood and liberty wherever the indom- 
itable enterprise of their Saxon blood may tempt 
them. As it was the chief argument on the other 
side against this measure not being within the spirit 
of the constitution, because it was assumed that 
no additions to our territory were contemplated or 
thought of, he would detain the Senate a moment 
longer concerning it. Why, sir, what is the design of 
a constitution in this view of the subject? To make 
a provision only for each particular case then talked 
of? So far from that, itis to make broad general rules 
for all subsequent cases coming within their letter 
and spirit, whether then thought of or not. Other- 
wise senators on the other side might object to the 
use of steamboats or railroads to carry the mail, be- 
cause they were not in A. D. 1798 thought of or con- 
templated. So as tothe magnetic telegraph: for pub- 
lic communications, in war or peace, never dreamed 
of in the convention. But were the safe course of 
construction different, is there not ample evidence, 
beside what has already been mentioned, to show 
that an enlargement of our Union beyond its origi- 
nal limits was often and seriously looked to. 

Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, looked to no lim- 
itation to the extent of the Union, except such dis- 
tances as to prevent convenient meetings at the cen- 
tre; and he uses another expression pregnant with 
the idea of going beyond our own bosoms: “Add to 
them such other States as may arise in their own 
bosoms or in their neighborhoods,” &c. 

So Hamilton, though surrounded by politicians of 
a more narrow grasp of mind, writing in June, 1797, 
to Mr. MéHenry, after speaking of ships and 
troops, says: 

“Besides eventual security against invasion, we ought to 
look ‘certainly to the possession of the Floridas and Louisi- 
ana; and we ought to squint at South America.” 

Even the old confederation had contemplated the 
admission of Canada and other colonies, British, 
Spanish, or French. Could all this have: been in 
contemplation so early as 1776; and was it not so 


much as to be heard of now, or- in 1789? Would 
gentlemen say that no enlargement of the Union 
was contemplated by those hardy western settlers 
who were ready to fight for the possession of 
the mouth of the Mississippi? We had ex- 
tensive northern regions yet unsettled, and every 
emigrant thither from our own firesides or abroad 
had a right to all these meditated expansions, when- 
ever such additions of territory or States became 
useful to protect either their families from border 
butchery, or their property from pillage on its way 
to the ocean or to foreign markets. {t was settled 
as early asin the old Congress, as well asin the 
convention, that the mighty West and Southwest 
should be protected; and as incident to that great 
decision, and to other constitutional duties devolved 
onus for preserving the domestic tranquillity and 
property of all, we were bound with the iron 
bands of both duty and policy to give that protec- 
tion, whether by buying Louisiana, or Florida, or 
admitting Texas to unite her destinies with ours. 
We stood, then, fully justified in carrying out the 
present measure, not as one merely within the words 
of the constitution, but its legitimate object-—one 
sanctioned by the spirit no less than the letter-of the 
sacred charter formed by the great patriots and 
statesmen who made the decision before men- 
tioned, and introduced the provision for admitting 
new States. Such a course and such an expansion 
of our limits accord well with the genius o our 
people and the genius of our government. All 
these considerations, with many more I have not 
time to enumerate, show the present measure to 
be within the spirit both of the clause we are con- 
sidering and of all our institutions; the provision in 
the confederation shows it; the changes in phraseolo- 
gy in the convention show it; the remarks of Madi- 
son and Hamilton show it; the duty of progressand 
protection to our people shows it; and the statesman 
who, after all this, and the evidences of our growing 
destinies on the western continent, can be content 
to overlook all, and make a Chinese wall against 
our enlargement in the West and Southwest, 
must, in my apprehension, limp far behind the 
age. You may as well, sir, attempt to dam 
up the flow of the waters of the Mississippi 
to the’ ocean, as step this advancement of 
our people. Disunion was another horror con- 
jured up against this measure! But if it was right 
and just, no menaces nor fears should deter us from 
duty. Fiat justitia, ruit celum. But these were 
unreal fears—empty menaces. On this it had been 
argued, that if we first acquired the territory of 
Texas by treaty, there would be no difficultygin the 
case; but that if we so much as attempted it by legis- 
lation, there was danger of disunion. And yet the 
very gentleman who urged this argument had him- 
self, at the last session, voted against annexing 
Texas by treaty, and preferred it to be done by 
Congress. Now they offered him a proposition to 
annex it by legislation, and he was just as much op- 
posed to that. Texas must not come in by treaty, 
and she must not come in by act of Congress; and 
yet. such persons said they were friends of 
the admission of Texas; that they were ac- 
tuated by feelings of fraternity towards her, 
and wished to see her in the Union. Mr. 
W. would put this question: If these gentlemen 
were friends to Texas, who were her foes?—whose 
sympathies for a gallant people were mesmerized?— 
ina kind of magnetic sleep? In other aspects of 
the measure, disunion, disunion, had been rung 
long and loud. Yes, and it had been sounded just 
as toudly in 1812, when the State of Louisiana was 
admitted; and in 1803, when the territory of Louisi- 
ana was acquired. The same threats had been made 
then. It had been admitted by both sides, at that 
time, that if Louisiana ever came in as a State, it 
must be by act of Congress. She did come in by 
an act signed by Mr. Madison’s own hand. The 
Northern States did not acquiesce, but used very 
angry language then, as now; but at both times 
alike, without any echo from the great public voice 
of the country at large. It was a sort of mono- 
mania, in trouble, for all of us to talk loudly of pis- 
union and rus. The worst threat of disunion ever 
heard in the halls of Congress was uttered by a 
member from New England in 1812, on the admis- 
sion of Louisiana, and it was then even said that 
all the States which had been admitted from terri- 
tory not within the Union at the adoption of the 
constitution were not lawfully members of the con- 
federacy. Yes, sir, instead of general assent and 
acclamation then, as the senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] supposes, the same threats we now hear 


` treaty. 


muttered in certain parts gf our country had then 
been heard, over and over again. It was held just 
as illegal and unconstitutional as the admission of 
Texas was now. The proceedings of the Hartford 
convention related in part to this very subject. 
Their report now before me questioned the con- 
stitutionality as well as the propriety of the admis- 
sion of Loutsiana.—(See 7 Niles’s Register.) One 
of their resolutions proposed’ also to change the 
clause for the admission of new States; and Justice 
Story very frankly says in substance that the views 
of that convention as to the admission of Louisiana. 
were untenable and unsound.—(3 Story on Con.) 
Yetafter all this, it was now, as then, insisted by some 
that an act of the people only could legitimate the 
admission of Arkansas and Missouri, because they 


had not been first admitted by the treaty power, 


and Massachusetts denounced both as not lawfully 
coming into the’ Union, although purchased first by 
She was difficult to suit. In 1812, 
what came in first by treaty was unlawful. 
Now, what is admitted first without treaty is, with 
her, equally if not more unlawful. This is main- 
tained by her, too, though several of the strongest 
opponents of the. Louisiana purchase in “1803 ad- 
mitted that if foreign territory was to be introduced 
atall asa State, it must be by Congress, and not by 
treaty. Gentlemen will, in reading. the debates of 


_ that day, find them full of these admissions. 


In order that the Senate may see 1 do not misap- 
prehend the extent and grounds of objection now 
urged by Massachusetts to the admission of Texas 
by this resolution, I will read some proceedings 
which have just passed one branch of her legisla- 
ture by a large majority. 


RESOLVES CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF 


TEXAS. 

1. Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union States or Territories withont 
or beyond the original territory of the States and Terri- 
tories belonging to this Union at the adoption of the con- 
stitution of the United States; and that, in whatever man- 
ner the consent of Massachusetts may have been given or 
inferred to the admission of the States already, by general 
consent, forming a part of the Union, from such territory, 
the admission of such States, inthe judgment of Massa- 
chusetts, forms no precedent for the admission of Texas, 
and can never be interpreted to rest on powers granted in 
the constitution. 

2. Resolved, That there has hitherto been no precedent of 
an admission of a forcign State or foreign territory into the 
Union by legislation. And as the powers of legislation 
granted in the constitution of the United States to Congress, 
do not embrace a case of the admission of a foreign State 
or foreign territory, by legislation, into the Union, such an 
act of admission would have no binding force whatever on 
the people of Massachusetts. 

3. Resolved, That the power never having been granted 
by the people of Massachusetts, to admit into the Union, 
States and Territories not within the same when the con- 
stitution was adopted, remains with the people; and can 
only he exercised in such way and manner as the people 
shall hereafter designate and appoint. 

4, Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts will never 
consent to use the powers reserved to themselves, to ad- 
mit Texas, or any other State or Territory, now without the 
Union, on any other basis than the perfect equality of free- 
men; and that while slavery or slave representation forms 
any part ofthe claims or conditions of admission, Texas, 
with their consent, can never he admitted. 


These resolves were adopted in the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday last—yeas 188, nays 
41. 

The recent anti-Texas convention there, whose 
members and speakers embraced the Garrisons as 
well as the Philipses and Grinnells and Adamses, 
leaders of the opposition, came to like conclusions. 
In their report now before me, in the Liberator, one 
of the propositions is this: 

“1. There is no constitutional power in any branch of the 
government, or all the branches of the government, to an- 
nex a foreign State to this Union.” 

But enough of this. 

There was another argument pressed in favor of 
action by a treaty rather than by Congress, which 
was somewhat extraordinary, coming from a large 
State, and one formerly very sensitive and jealous of 
executive power. The last senator who had spoken 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,} had insisted that the 
security of the South would be incomparably greater 
if Texas should be admitted with the treaty power, 
than if she should come in by a simple act of Con- 
gress, because there was such a great conservative 
influence in the Senate. The Senate represented 
States alone, and was thus secure to small States. 
Does she not. act on this resolution, and thus give 
the same security? . Is there not a greater barrier to 
wrong in a majority of. the representatives of the 
people than in the difference between a majority of 
the Senate and two-thirds of the Senate? 

Were small or large bodies most exposed to cor- 
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ruption, or other sinister ‘influences? “Cesar with 


a Senate at his heels,” orthey, checked by a numer- 
ous body of representatives, fresh from the people? 
It is, likewise, strange that any of the South should 
engage in this kind. of reasoning against a measure 
so favorable to the security of their own péculiar in- 
terests. Our opponents talk about uniting with St. 
‘Domingo. Who wished to fraternize.with St. Do- 


mingo? Whoavowed opinioñs which run in that ` 


channel, and abolished the laws against intermar- 
riages between blacks and whites? Not the friends of 
the resolution. The great advocates of such amal- 
gamation were among those. opposed to us—some 
with whom it seemed ‘madness ruled the hour.” 

What party in this country has always railed 
most at the compromises in the constitution, giving 
in this réspect some stable protection to certain 
great interests in the South? Ifany one doubts, let 
him read, among numerous other evidences, the very 
first and foremost resolution of the Hartford con- 
vention now before me, and which formally pro- 
poses an entire abolition of the slave representation 
in Congress; and in which convention Massachu- 
setts, as a State, was represented as fully and de- 
liberately through her legislature as she is now in 
this chamber. 

But more than all this. Who now were they 
that wanted to abolish the constitution? The friends 
of Texas? No; some of those who were on the 
other side of the question. Itwas among them that 
the constitution was ealled a league with hell. It 
was they who insisted that the constitution itself 
ought to be abolished as soon as possible. He 
would read, for the benefit of southern gentlemen 
opposed to Texas, a little of the language of one of 
their friends in this case, and co-laborers: 

Mr. Evans. What paperisi? ` 

Mr. Woopsury. It is the Liberator—the 
highest authority of some of the opponents of an- 
nexation. f 

Mr. Dayron. We do not recognise that au- 
thority to speak for us. ; 

Mr. Wooprury. But do you refuse their co- 
operation? . 

Speaking of the statement of Mr. Hubbard, the 
agent of the governor of Massachusetts to Louis- 
jana, the editor says it demongtrates “what we 
have reiterated so long and so. often, that free- 
men and slaveholders can never coalesce under the 
same government, but must be in eternal collision 
with each other; and therefore that none but the be- 
trayers of liberty will be in favor of striking hands 
politically with “southern slaveholders, or remaining 
with them one how in any union or compact. 
They are a race of monsters, unique, horribly distinct 
from all others, and more unappeasable, as a body, than 
hyenas.” ; 

He knew that there were other gentlemen as 
much opposed to the measure who were constitu- 
tional lawyers. He brought no railing accusation 
against them; yet it was certain that, in this mat- 
ter of annexation, they and such men as Garrison, 
the editor of the Liberator, acted together. Gentle- 
men raised the outcry about disunion on account of 
annexation; while people by their side, acting with 
them against Texas, were openly for disunion on 
other grounds as well as that—were in favor of 
burying this Capitol in. ruins, and all the emblems 
and evidences of our confederation, and causing the 
ploughshare of a wild fanaticism to pass over the 
seat of this federal government, and, as such a gov- 
ernment, leave the spot where its foundations were 
laid as desolate a Ninevch or Palmyra. Surely it 
was things like these that should be rebuked and 
scouted, and put down. When he said put down, 
he meant by argument only; for he thanked God 
that inthis country the opinions of men were not 
to be put down by any other force, however wild or 
disorganizing. 

Gentlemen talked about the stability of our gov- 
ernment being endangered by this measure, Had 
it been rendered urstable by the admission of Louis- 
iana and Florida against all the wishes and remon- 
strances of Massachusetts? Or did it. not stand 
firmer from that extension of our boundaries? Had 
we ever brought in any State or people by force? 
Had any one ever come into our Union unwillingly? 
State after State had come, yet what revolution had 
taken place in halfa century of our history? Could 
the governments of Europe say as much? Within 
that tract of time Catholic emancipation, and the ex- 
tension of representation and suffrage, and other 
great questions of a kindred nature had made vast 
inroads into the government of Great Britain. 
France had quite changed her government, and had 


flag of our Union. 
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become first a democracy, then an empire, and then 
a kingdom under a citizen king. Spain had again 
and again been revolutionized. and drenched in 
blood; and in Mexico we heard of a new govern- 
ment by almost every mail; and yet gentlemen 
talked about instability here, and the danger of rev- 
olution here! All we. asked was to quietly unite 
with the people near us who desired to link their 
fortunes with ours. vad : 

Mr. W. observed, in conclusion, that a great ar- 
gument in favor of passing. this act now was the 
avoidance of political excitement and. turmoil, which 
was already inflaming the public mind, and enter- 
ing one of the legislatures in the Union, to the ex- 
tent of denunciatory resolutions, some of which he 


. had read. If gentlemen wanted to quench this 


flame before it spread further, let them immediately 
act on this proposition. ` 


Delay, also, not only tempted to agitation at 
home, but endangered our gallant neighbors by ma- 
rauding invasions from Mexico and by foreign in- 
trigues and foreign alliances as fatal to our future 
interests as to hers.* 

Nor was procrastination necessary for any othér 
legitimate object. Texas herself was ready; her 
assent had been given-at thé very adoption of her 
constitution; it had been repeated since by her exec- 
utive government. ‘They were a people ‘trained in 
the principles of our system. They ‘were .not 
such as the population of Louisiana had once 
been, but consisted in a large proportion of our own 
citizens. They had no idea of coming into the 
Union as a Territory, as it had once been proposed 
the people of Louisiana should do, and remain a Ter- 
ritory forever. It had actually been proposed to 
keep these people within our limits asa sort of white 
slaves, and worse than Roman colonization and con- 
quests, never to be admitted to an equality with our- 
selves, and the blessings of self-government. But 
the Texians desired to come in as a State, and to 
stand on the same footing with the other sovereign 
States of this confederacy. They were a people 
who worshipped like ourselves; and held the same 
faith; possessed the same feelings and habits; spoke 
the same language; held in general the same princi- 
ples, and admired and venerated the same pure pat- 
riets of the revolution. They had among them their 
chivalrous Lamars and their gallant Houstons—men 
who had fought our battles, risked their lives, and 
spilled their blood in a kindred cause. 

Were Zenophon and the ten thousand Greeks, 
after penetrating into the heart of Asia, unworthy to 
associate again politically with the Spartans and 
Athenians? 

There are many more points for argument, and 
numerous illustrations, which I should like to refer 
to, if time permitted. [‘Go on, go on,” said several 
senators.| No, sir. Our few days left of the ses- 
sion are precious. Enough has already been said 
to show the resolution to be not only expedient, but 
constitutional, and its passage to be desirable at the 
earliest day practicable. 

There is another consideration connected with 
this deserving a minutes notice. I am free to 
confess that a wish of my heart co-operates 
with my sense of duty on this subject. There 
dwells at this: moment in the shades of the 
Hermitage, an aged and hallowed veteran in his 
country’s service, whose lamp of life is fast barning 
out, while we tarry. He looks anxiously to this 
great consummation of his patriotic hopes. Confi- 
dently do I trust it may not be his lot to pass “that 
bourne whence no traveller returns,” till his waiting 
eyes behold the lone star of Texas mingling its light 
with that bright galaxy which adorns the glorious 


NOTE. 


When treating of the objection to the admission of Texas 
—that it evinced a spirit of aggrandizement, it was intended 
to be stated that the annexation of that country was no new 
ambitious design. but a mere restoration of what was claim- 
ed to be ours, not only in 1819, (as fully proved to be cor- 
rect at the last session from various sources, and as we con- 
tended, was ours for sixteen years, and then relinquished to 
Spain,) but was claimed as ours as early as 1903, in the very 
year Louisiana was purchased. It was claimed, also, so as to 
cover the whole extent now included by the Texian laws, 


*By the last arrival from Europe, the Siecle of Paris has 
this notice> 


“Jt is said that England was disposed, for the sake ofM. 
Guizot, to make some concessions relative to the right of 
search, on condition that our cabinet should join that of 
London to obtain a European declaration against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States: in other words, on 
condition that France should eventually make common 
cause with England against the American Union.” 
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and ceded by Santa Anna in 1836, quite on the-west: from 
the mouth to the source of the Del Norte, and claimed by. 
a statesman singularly accurate in allhis geographical data. 
It is curious, also, that in. debate, at that carly day, three 


| years before the secret resolves. in the House of Representa- 


tives, to exchange all west of the sources of the Mississippi 
for Florida—was flung out that very idea. by Mr. John Ran 
dolph—an idea which has been since so severely censured, 
and created so many: heart-burnings. These were: his 


words: i 
. From the National Intelligencer, November 21, 1803... 


“Yeasked ifthe country west of the Mississippi were not 
valuable; according to the gentleman’s own statement, 
since it afforded the means. of acquiring Florida, whieh he 
prized so highly, from Spain. He had.no doubt of the read- 
iness of that power to relinquish Florida, in itself a dead ex- 
pense to her—only valuable as an outwork to her other 
possessions, and now insulated by those of the United 
States—for a very small portion of the country: which we 
claimed in virtue of the treaty under discussion. He said 
that he stated early in the debate, and had stated truly, that 
the limits of Louisiana were not accurately: defined; but, 
nevertheless, we were not without some light on this in- 
teresting subject. Thirty years before the Spaniards made 
their settlement of the Adais, the French had established 
themselves on the bay of St. Bernard, or St. Louis: the near- 
est Spanish colony being then on the river Panuco, 100 
leagues to the west. The great river of the North as nearly 
equi-distant between the Panuco and bay of St. Bernard was, 
on the principle generally admitted by European nations 
forming establishments in savage countries, considered by 
France as the boundary between French and Spanish Amer- 
ica; and, accordingly, we find it so laid down in many of the 
old maps. This boundary would embrace within the limits 
of Louisiana some very valuable dominions of Spain, inclu- 
ding the rich mines of St. Barbe, and the city of Santa Fe, the 
capitol of New Mexico. On the other hand, in virtue of her 
settlement of the Adais, Spain might claim the country as 
tar east as the river Mexicana, and to the highlands dividing: 
the waters of the North river from those of the Mississippi. 
Beyond them she could have no color of claim. In settling 
this important barrier there were ample materials for the 
acquisition of Florida, still retaining to oursélves all the 
country watered by the Mississippi.” 


REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT, 
OF INDIANA. $ 
In the House of Representatives, March 3, 1845—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the navy appropriation bill; < 


Mr. Cuamman: I have looked into the statistics 
of England, to see upon what articles she collects 
her immense revenue, and I find, by a report made 
by Mr Hume, in 1840, that she collects her revenue 
from imposts upon the following articles: i 
The net produce of the revenue of the customs (inwards) of 


Great Britain, for the year ending 5th Jan- ~ À 
uary, 1840, amounted to - . - £20,956,551 
Ditto ditto of Ireland . 2,006,059 
Total - - - - - + £22,962,610 
Of the above revenue, there is levied on 146 
articles - - - . . £22,881,8650 
On all tariffed and enumerated, and on all a ` 
other unenumerated articles - : : 80,760 
Total > . - - . = £22,069;,610 
On the following 10 leading articles of import- 
ation, the revenue levied in the year ending 
5th January, 1840, was— 3 
1. Sugars and molasses ` ” £4,026,917 , 
2. Tea - - - > ` 3,658,762 - 
3. Spirits - - - © 2,616,413, 
4. Wine - - - i , è 1,849,308 
5- Tobacco - - - 3,495,686 
6. Coffee and cocoa - - - 794,818 
7. Fruits of all kins - - - - 462,002 
8. ‘Timber and dye woods - - - 1,668,584 
9. Corn. grain, meal, and rice - ` . 1,131,075 
10. Provisions (including bacon, hams, butter, 
eggs, &e.) - oa - poe - 268,560 
Total a Ae => - -- £20,871,136 


It will be seen from this table, that on ten articles 
of prime necessity, used by the mass. of her popu- 
lation, (and the most of them taxed for revenue 
without regard to protection,) that these ten articles 
produces more than ninety millions of revenue out 
of a hundred millions!” This has not always been 
so; but the effect of high duties in England—her 
contest with France during the last fifty years, in a 
war with the restrictive system—has been to throw 
the taxes of the country upon her labor, and to ex- 
empt capital from taxation; and she has reached 
that point, that more than two-thirds of her revenue 
from customs is raised upon articles consumed by 
her laboring millions, while her overgrown capitalist 
is exempt from taxation. 

Such will be the effect of high duties in this coun: 
try. During the last thirty years there has been a 
gradual increase of the amount of duties collected 
on articles of prime necessity, and. a decrease, in 
proportion to the amount received, of the duties 
collected on what ‘are denominated articles of luxu- 
ry. Ihave had made out, at the Treasury. Depart 
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ment, a table of the duties collected each year, and 
the amount imported and rate each year, of the 
average duty paid, from 1834 to 1844, which is as 
follows: : 


Al statement exhibiting the value of merchandise im- 


ported paying duty, and: the amount of duties which - 


accrued annually, from 1834 to 1844, inclusive. 


Imports. 

Years. | Value paying Duties. Average rate 
H duty. per amount 
| ad valorem. 
| . = 
i] 

i 55,676,524 18,960,705 95 34 

i 75,839,838 25,890,726 66 33 

+ 101,783,289 30,818,327 67 30.5 
60,689,479 18,134,131 01 30 
61,355,173 19,702,825 45 30.5 
82,627,020 25,554,533 96 St 
47,351,628 15,104,790 63 317 
65,533,304 19,919,492 17 30.09 
62,002,325 16,622,776 34 26.8 

1 29,179,215 10,544,135 25 36.13 

i $3,668, 154 29,137,060 60 34,82 

i 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, January 30, 1845. 


It will be seen from this table that, under the 
présent tariff, on eighty-three millions of imports, 
we have collected twenty-nine millions of duties. 

Thave a further statement of the duties collected 
on the following articles, the value, and rates col- 
lected on each, made out by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 


A statement exhibiting the value of certain articles im- 
ported during the year ending 30th June, 1844, and 
also the amount of duty which accrued on each re~ 
spectively. 


Articles. Value. Duties. 
a a ee — — 
Leather manufactures, not specified 77,487 23,246 
boots and shoes - - 25,534 8,363 
Hats and bonnets, leghorn, &e. ~ 713,483 249,719 
Molasses - ` : - | 2,883,753 | 1,122,429 
Sugar, brown - - - - | 6,793,540 | 4,496,437 
Raisins, Muscatel -~ - - 318,142 254,773 
Pepper - - - - -] 59,037 83,669 
Nutmegs ` - - 97,532 59,942 
Ginger, ground . | 352 95 
Cloves - - - 56,027 29,251 
Cassia - 85,432 58,882 
Pimento i f 46,765 43,499 
Camphor, crude | 97,496 12,277 
Indigo - . : 1 1,145,067 69,585 
Bleaching powder - - -f 111,092 26,748 
Whiting 2 - | 241 456 
Cordage, tarred : . =| 68,349 56 226 
at untarred = - - - 5,273 6,843 
Hemp - : 262,365 101,404 
Pins, solid headed 20,014 11,455 
“ pound $. 22,921 11,474 
Sait | è ; . -| 911,512 | 659,451 
Coal - . . - -i 236,963 152,377 
Bar iron, rolled - z - } 1,065,682 947,280 
zi hammered - - -j 583,065 200,983 
iron, cables and parts + - 28,775 23,137 
Other manufactures, such as nails, 
hammers, anvils, anchors, sheet 
and hoop castings, chains, mill 
and cross-cut saws, butt hinges, 
&e., &. + - - - 484,653 297,045 
| 16,150,552 | 9,005,166 
| 


~, i 


Now it willbe seen that twenty-three articles of 
prime necessity, pay, on sixteen millions of im- 
ports, more than nine millions of duties. If the 
whole imports into this country had paid the same 
proportion of revenue, we should have realized up- 
wards of forty-six millions of duties, instead of 
twenty-nine millions. Can any man doubt the truth 
of the statement, that our system of high duties is 
gradually throwing the burden of taxation upon the 
labor of the country, when we have collected on the 
present tariff more than five and a half millions of 
dollars on such articles as sugar and molasses? Just 
think of it: near one-fifth of your revenue is collect- 
ed on sugar! © While your articles of prime necessi- 
ty are paying about 70 per cent. duty, articles of 
luxury are paying less than 25 per cent. A farmer 
in the West, who consumes a barrel of sugar per 
year, pays more for the support of government than 
John Jacob Astor, of New York, on the celebrated 
Astor-house, worth three hundred thousand dollars. 

What will be the result of this system? The 
consequence will be, that the whole amount of our 


revenue will be collected from the labor of the coun- 
try, and capital will comparatively be exempt. 

If this does not follow, you may push your sys- 
tem of high duties so far, that you increase the 
price on the community for its consumption, and 
the moment you force the thing to that point that 
you must find an outlet for the same in a foreign 
country, growing out of the fact that your stimu- . 
lus has. produced beyond the home supply, (which 
it will do, for you give a premium. to particular 
classes,) from that moment there must be a reac- 
tion, and consequently distress—a thing that I look 
for in less than two years under the present system. 
Manufactures and other classes will be found to be 
sound and healthy when they grow out of natural 
circumstances, and the natural tendencies of labor 
and capital, and have not been interfered with by 
the legislation of the country. f 

Lastly, the laborers of the country engaged in agri- 
culture, and otherwise, are the last people on the 
face of the earth to be helped by high duties; for 
one thing is always true—if we have sudden rises 
of prosperity, and sudden depressions, the labor of 
the country always suffers the most, being the last 
thing to go up in a sudden rise of prosperity, and 
the first thing to fall when the hour of calamity and 
distress comes. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the House of Representatives, February, 1845— 
On the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 


Mr. INGERSOLL moved an amendment to add 
fora commercial agent abroad, to be appointed by 
the President, $5,000. 

He said that the members of the last Congress 
might, some of them, recollect, that some time then 
he had moved a similar amendment, which was 
stifled, together with what he wished to say on that 
subject, by the inexorable force of the previous 
question. He seized this occasion, therefore, for 
calling attention to a neglected subject of primary 
importance. What he had to say, was intended for 
the country, rather than for Congress; through the 
medium of the press, to elicit public notice of a 
great, the greatest, national pursuit, the principal 
object of this federal Union, which object had 
lost much of its consideration. I appeal, said he, 
to no party feelings on this occasion, to no sectional 
or limited support, there is no constitutional or 
doubtful question involved, but the vitai subject of 
the foreign commerce of the whole United States. 

For the last sixteen years, during all the admin- 

istrations of General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and 
Mr. Tyler, the country has been so absorbed in 
controversies respecting currency and industry, 
banks and tariffs, that foreign commerce has been 
lost sight of by government. Now the United 
States came together for commercial partnership 
and pursuits; and while the firm has accomplished 
much, yet much more remains to bedone. The 
following is a comparison of British and American 
tonnage: 


British. American. 
1803. ........1,986,076..........949,147 
1811 ........2,247,322......... 21,232,502 
1820 ........2,439,329.........1,280,166 
1830 iise 2,201,592........-1,191,776 
1837... ce56s 2,333,521.........1,896,685 
1843.........2,989,757.........2,158,602 


Thus, while British tonnage has increased about 
a million in the last forty years—one hundred per 
ecent.— American tonnage has increased in the same 
time rather more than a million—over one hundred 
per cent.; but what is very remarkable is that, within 
the seven years from 1837 to 1843, their increase 
was six hundred and fifty-six thousand tons, while 
ours was but two hundred and fifty-one thousand: 
that is, their increase was four hundred thousand 
more than ours. 

Those better versed in the subject than I pretend 
to be, must explain this. comparative disadvantage 
or Stagnation of American tonnage. I call public 
attention to it, without attempting to explain. Steam 
navigation by sea, which is exclusively theirs, our 
extremely detrimental reciprocity-treaties with ma- 
ny small navigating States, and with England, de- 
priving us of her colonial trade, dearer ship-build- 
ing in this country than some others, amounting, it 
is said, to from five to eight dollars a ton, the false 
measurement of our vessels, in order to evade du- 
ties, and a false currency, which substitutes nominal 


values for the coin standard, may be mentioned as 
probably among the reasons why, latterly, British 
tonnage has inceased faster than American. _ 

At this stage, the outset of Mr. Inczrsoxt’s argu- 
ment, he was interrupted by Mr. J. P. Kenxnepy, 
Mr. Homes, and Mr. Scuencx,: all near him, in- 
sisting that Mr. I. was entirely wrong in his account 
of the tonnage; and even disconcerting him by jocu- 
lar contradictions; asking, among other things, they 
said, for authority for his assertions. Mr. I. per- 
sisted in being correct, and said that his data were 
taken from unquestionable sources of information, 
and having reconsidered them for the publication of 
his speech, he now thinks proper to add, that Mr.. 
Kewnepy’s report of May, 1842, on commerce and 
navigation, is extremely, in fact throughout, errone- 
ous. Yet even that gives the tennage of the United 
States for 1837, at 1,896,685; and the Register’s re. 
port from 1843, makes it but 2,158,602; so that the 
increase is but 261,917, by Mr. Kenwnepy’s own 
statement. Mr. I.’s authoriesare Bayley’s tables, 
showing the progress of the shipping interest of 
the British empire, United States, and France, 
[London, 1844,] and the Companion to the British 
Almanac for 1845; the former showing the increase 
of British tonnage from 1837 to. 1843, as’ 656,000, 
and the latter as 674,000—with fractions each. 
Thus Mr. I.’s comparative view of British Ameri- 
can tonnage, is sustained by these authorities and 
by Mr. Kennepy’s report. f 

Redress of these disadvantages is within our pow- 
er; and most of it to be effected at home. . To purify 
our currency and correct our measurement are ex- 
clusively our own affairs. To annul disadvantageous 
treaties and increase our steam navigation by sea, 
are also within our own means. 

As itis, such has been the growth of American 
as compared with British tonnage, that, estimating 
the population of Great Britain at twenty-seven mil- 
lions, and that of the United States at twenty mil- 
lions, we have one ton of shipping for every ten per- 
sons; while they have but one ton and one-tenth. 
This is without comprehending the British colonies. 

The increase of American tonnage has been such 
that two-thirds of what is engaged in transportin 
the foreign commerce of the United States, and. 
three-fourths of the value of our. exports and im- 
ports, are done by our own shipping, without count- 
ing a vast coasting and internal trade, river and 
lakes, more valuable than all our foreign commerce. 

The marine and navigation of this country must 
surpass all others. Our vessels sail faster; remain 
shorter periods in Pert, and therefore perform voy- 
ages in less time. They suffer less from shipwreck 
and other sea perils. The American seaman’ is 
more active, intelligent, and sober. American sea 
captains are much superior generally to others in 
intelligence, morals, and deportment. Our vessels 
are navigated by fewer men. For instance: à Spanish 
vessel takes one man to fifteen tons; ours, one man 
to twenty-three tons, on an average. Our merchan:s 
are more enterprising than others. They would go 
to hell, a black chieftain said, for gain—that is, 
wherever regulated liberty is least fettered, the spirit 
of enterprise dares and achieves most. Our imports 
inthe twenty years from 1821 to 1842 increased 
from forty-one millions to eighty-eight millions, and 
our exports from sixty-five millions to one hundred 
and five millions. Our exports of domestic produce 
in that time increased from forty-four millions to 
ninety-three millions; and during the same period 
the foreign exports of American commodities de- 
creased from twenty-one millions to eleven millions. 
While our own doubled, foreign interference dimin- 
ished one-half. The clearances of American vessels 
in our ports from 1821 to 1842 increased from 
804,947 to 1,536,451; and their entries from 765,098 
to 1,510,111. During that period foreign vessels in- 
creased their American clearances from 83,073 to 
740,497; and their entries from 81,526 to 732,775. 
Thus, while our commerce largely increases, our 
tonnage does not seem to keep pace with it. 

While the increase of strictly American commerce 
has exceeded one hundred per cent. in those twenty 
years, at the same time the increase of foreign navi- 
gation in the transportation of American products, 
has been much greater than the American increase. 
This fact, together with the greater increase before- 
mentioned of British than American tonnage, are 
circumstances to arrest the attention ofall; and I 
submit them to public consideration accordingly. 

During the same twenty years American imports 
of cottons, woollens, silks, linens, iron, china-ware, 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and lead, have increased— 
many of them largely,—while our imports have de- 
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creased of. wines, spirits, hemp, cordage; and per- 
haps specie. ay : ; 

I mean to keep these crude—still, | hope, accurate 
and imiportant—elementary views of commerce clear 
of the vexed questions of American manufactures, 
and even ofthe coasting trade. My object is to lay 
thé mere rudiments of foreign commerce before prac- 
tical men for their consideration. One thing I thmk 
certain: that vicious currency is the great cause why 
all the world is not tributary to this country in com- 
merce; why the balances of trade are not in our fa- 
vor generally; why all parts of the United States 
are not constantly supplied with gold and silver; 
why our commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, 
are not more progressive, flourishing, and command- 
ing than they are. Our staples, enterprise, and 
other faculties, would accomplish and maintain this, 
if fiction were not substituted for fact in the meas- 
urement of value between foreign countries and ours. 

A single staple has saved our commerce—main- 
tains our navigation, especially that of the northern 
and eastern States—sustains dur exchanges—pre- 
serves the American Union—and, if duly developed, 
will establish American maritime supremacy beyond 
all control or contest: cotton, the great fulcrum of 
commerce, navigation, and manufactures. 

The product of slave labor, the South, which 
alone can produce it-—-mostly from the new region 
acquired with Louisiana—bears all the universal 
odium and assaults, English, French, and North 
American, of furnishing this immense reliance of 
commerce, regulator of national intercourse, and 
bond of international: peace’ Without any help 
from legislation or negotiation, cotton has surpassed 
iron—hitherto always the primary staple and metal, 
and the greatest material of civilization. Woollen 
is far behind it in usefulness and importance, though 
the applications and uses of ‘cotton are yet not fully 
discovered; for, extremely cheap as it is, it will 
probably supplant wool in many of its present em- 
ployments. Tobacco has for many years had its 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from the, United States of America—the Austrian 
mission, which originated in a convention of the 
tobacco-growing States, and has been kept up for 
that purpose. But cotton has had no political aid. 
Yet it is now two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of our 
exports, without which they would hardly exceed 
twenty millions. The export of grain is inconsid- 
erable; that of tobacco repressed by excessive du- 
ties; timber, flesh, rice, all of them far behind cot- 
ton. 

The export of cotton may be, I conceive, largely 

„increased by good government. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, China, the 
nineteen states of the German trades’ union known 
as the Zoll Verein—all these may easily be induced 
to take much larger quantities than now of American 
cotton. 

But till very lately government has done nothing, 
attempted nothing for it. Absorbed in bank and 
tariff controversies, administration after administra- 
tion has passed away without, as far as I know or 
believe, a single effort to add to the export of this 
inestimable succedaneum. ‘The late Chinese treaty 
opens to us the three hundred millions of that won- 
derfal empire as customers. The Chinese treaty is 
a diplomatic, a commercial—for diplomacy 1s but 
the handmaid of commerce and peace—a commer- 
cial achivement signalizing what we may do, if we 
will but try to do it. Those. prodigious regions, 
with their teeming, pullulating peoples, thrown 
wide open to the commercial and industrial enter- 
prise of this country. Much nearer than England, 
more enterprising, more intelligent, more gain-seek- 
ing. Lead, which our last tariff covers by a pro- 
hibitory duty, is already exported from the United 
States in large quantities to China; cotton goods too. 
Other articles will follow. We may, perhaps, send 
cotton even to India, if our government will do 
what it should. ‘The Zoll Verein treaty—the treaty 
of Berlin, if not rejected, at least procrastinated by 
the Senate—presents another and most encouraging 
opportunity for American commerce, particularly 
by means of cotton.” Waiving, for the present, the 
question of the right of the treaty-making power to 
regulate a tariff of duties—that question put out of 
view—the advantages of our increased and intimate 
commercial connection with all parts of the great 
German Empire, are such that it is amazing how 
statesmen, or any one considering the subject, can 
for an instant hesitate to seize upon them; to get 
and to keep, to embrace and extend them. The 
exports of the United States to the Zoll Verein 
States are twelve millions of dollars a year; 


„of theirs. 


while our imports from those States, direct and 
indirect—I mean through France and. Belgium as 
well as Germany, from Havre and Antwerp, 
as well as the German ports proper—are but 
four millions. They take of ‘us. twelve mil- 
lions in exchange for four millions we get of then— 
an excess of eight millions in our favor every year, 


. three times more consumption by the: Zoll Verein 


States of our products, than by the American States 


advantage such? -And this is but the beginning of 
what it may be, and must be, if government-does its 
duty. ‘The admission of raw cotton duty free, as 
the treaty stipulates, is a boon for the commerce and 
navigation; and, if this boon be but developed as it 


- may be, also for the manufactures of the United 


States. Butit is a great.omission of this Berlin 
treaty that it contains no provision for the reception 
favorably of American cotton yarn. "Why not? 
Why should we send the raw cotton to England, to 
be there wrought into yarn, and thence sold to Ger- 
many? Why shall not we work our own cotton into 
yarn, and sell it to the Germans? It will be cheaper 
.to them, without the cost of intermediate transporta- 
tion from here to England, and thence to Germany. 
Germany desires to be independent of Great Brit- 
ain—desires more intercourse with this country. 
Two hundred thousand bales of American cotton 
are every year wrought into yarn in England, and 
thence shipped to Germany, at a gain of at least 
twenty millions to England. Why cannot we gain 
those millions? The export of cotton yarn from 
England to Germany has increased, from 1832 to 
1841—from one million two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in-value, to two million and a half—nearly 
one hundred percent. Is not all this thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars, like the other twenty millions, just 
so much English gain, which ought to be Ameri- 
san? which, with very little amicable and perfectly 
feasible international arrangement, may be rendered 
ours. An overpowering system of British monopoly 
and supremacy, founded on nothing but delusion, and 
thus baseless rearing itself aloft, is the only obsta- 
cle in our way. No war, no hostility, is neces- 
sary to overcome it. We have but to preserve in- 
telligibly our natural rights, our national rights, 
our true and the only American system. We have 
but to be independent to acquire most of that lucra- 
tive German commerce which England has monop- 
olized with our staples—with S mieričan cotton. 
Germany and the United States are equally inter- 
ested, equally able, by fair, open, and natural 
means, to break the sceptre of English monopoly. 
We can, we should, emancipate two great nations 
who are natural as well as commercial allies, from 
the preposterous exclusiveness of British trade and 
manufactures. Germany and this country are these 
two great nations. Nearly all America, South and 
North, are deeply interested in this peaceable, prac- 
tical, admirable revolution. Brazil and Cuba, 
with their great indigenous contributions to the 
comforts of man and the commerce of nations, are 
almost excluded from Great Britain and from 
France by prohibitory tariffs. Brazil and Cuba 
find in Germany their best markets; and if the Uni- 
ted States be joined with them in the.good will of 
such excellent customers, raw cotton, cotton yarns, 
even coarse cotton cloths, may be shipped by this 
country to Germany to an. amount incalculable: 
all by reciprocated intercourse; none of it by force, 
fraud, wrong, or violence of any kind. Eventually 
iron in its first state may be sent from the Uni- 
ted States to Germany. England now supplies 
Germany with notless than fifteen millions of dollars 
worth of iron yearly. By what natural or na- 
tional right? None—none at al. The raw 
material is ours in quantities inexhaustible, of 
qualities much superior to the English. The capi- 
tal and the art of its rapid and perfect fabrication 
arenot yet ours. In these England is in advance of 
us. But the time cannot be far off when American 
ingenuity, working with American products, with 
cotton and iron, the greatest of all the world’s natural 
productions, and the greatest of all American pro- 
ductions; the time cannot be distant when this coun- 
try will fairly, openly, peaceably, naturally, sup 
plant the English monopoly of these prodigious ele- 


- ments ofnational prosperity and greatness. 


Such an arrangement as the Zoll Verien treaty 
(the treaty of Berlin) is the beginning of this con- 
summation. The time should be soon when the 
Austrian empire, which is now no member of the 
German trades’? union, may be made to see their 
obviousinterest m cultivating American commerce 
more than English. For this purpose the Austrian 
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mission becomes highly important: much more asa 
cotton than it ever was as -a tobacco agency.: To 
the twenty-eight millions of German-people in the 
Zoll Verien we may add the thirty millions -in the 
Austrian empire. There is indeed no end to the 
markets, immediate for cotton and its fabrics,” ulti- 
mate for iron and other American products, of which 
the supply is inexhaustible, and: fair: trade'would 
bring forth. ie : 

I pass over flesh, rice, lumber, and other teeming 
articles of American mother earth: each and all of 
which, however, may be exported in much larger 
than the present, quantities, if our government at 
home, and our foreign ministers, do their duty. 
The Chinese and German treaties are earnest of what 
may be done, if we go to work ‘in earnest.» If the 
same ardent and strenuous exertions are bestowed on 
commerce which the last sixteen years have extorted 
from American efforts for banks and tariffs, the ex- 
ports of this country may be doubled, and the bal- 
ance of trade-be turned everywhere in our favor. In- 
deed, we have much more surplus to sell than fof- 
eign nations can pay for. After paying as much as 
they can in commodities exchanged for commodi- 
ties, our drafts of their money—I mean gold and sil- 
ver—would be continual. ‘This ought to be, and 
soon may become, the most hard-money country in 
the world, if it will but develop its capacities for for- 
eign commerce. ‘ l ; 

I have spoken. of the cotton exports to Germany. 
France, also, can take and pay us for a much larger 
quantity of cotton than at present. There: may be 
difficulty in removing or. reducing French duties on 
cotton; but the capacities of the French people for 
the manufacture of cotton are fully equal to those of 
the English; their climate superior, and living much 
cheaper. Great advantages to our commerce await 
amore extensive intercourse between France and 
the United States. At present the French. use a 
good deal of inferior Egyptian and Brazilian cotton, 
and their impost on American cotton 1s an item of 
the budget too important to be readily relinquished. 
But there is reason to believe that no insupereble 
obstacle will be found in satisfying the French gov- 
ernment that it is as much their interest as ours to 
extend the industry of France by a large purchase 
of the raw materials of this country, particularly 
cotton and coal. For this reason I opposed the in- 
crease of the duties on French wines and silks, 
whén enacted by an act of Congress, treading so close 
upon the heels of our treaty with France as to 
be almost a perfidious infringement of that 
treaty. For the same reason [ attempted this 
session to gain the attention of this House by 
an inquiry into the expediency of reducing ‘the 
duties on silks and wines, so as to conform with 
policy and with treaties. But certain honorable gens 
tlemen, not far from me, laughed down as foolish 
that resolution, as other equally honorable. gentle- 
men have, to-day, interrupted and disconcerted the 
outset of my argument by insisting that my state- 
ments of facts are erroneous. Carefully collected as 
they were, having shown that they are correct, I 
have no doubt that the increase of our duties on the 
wines and silks of France was a most injudicious 
and unfortunate interference with the growing com- 
merce between that country and this, which, duly 
cultivated: and developed, may be rendered much 
more profitable than it ever has been. Most of it 
always has been and must be transported by Amer- 
ican navigators, very advantageously to us; and if 
we can induce the French. to take a much larger 
quantity than they now do of the cotton, the rice, 
the flesh, and the timber of the United States, be- 
sides other things which I need not enumerate, in 
exchange for their wines, brandies, silks, olive oils, 
madders, jewelries, porcelain, looking-glass, and 
whatever else besides specie they may pay us with, 
surely it will be for the nianifest benefit of both 
countries.. We do not want the increased duties on 
wines and silk for. the support of our government. 
Without them, the tariff act of 1842, even modified in 
some respects, will produce more revenue than we 
require; and if the French government had not been 
disinclined to that worst of all wars, a war of pro- 


_hibitory duties, our sudden and impolitic increase of 


the duties on wines and silk, might have provoked 
their retaliation on cotton or something else extreme- 
ly detrimental to us. I hold it to be obviously the 
policy of this country to cultivate the good will of 
that by liberal commercial intercourse. , It has s0 
happened that ever since the first treaty the: United 
States ever made, that of Verseilles, negotiated by 
Franklin -in 1778, owing to. British. influence and 
other untoward causes, there never haye been ten 
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years together of that free and just trade between 
France and this country which that treaty, the first 
of all our reciprocity treaties, so nobly, vouchsafes. 
I must be extused for here mentioning, very 
summarily, another American staple, the exporta- 
tion of which to France, I believe, might easily be 
acroraplished with great advantages to both coun- 
tries—[omean anthracite coal. . That mineral, inex- 
haustibly produced in several parts of the United 
States, more éspecially - Pennsylvania, is now ship- 
ped at ‘Richmond,«in the district I represent, at 
$3 125 per ton,and“ean no doubt be shipped at 
$3.00 per ton. It may be taken from Philadelphia, 
‘New York, or Baltimore, to France for $2 00 per. 
ton, by colliers, stont bulky vessels built on pur- 
pose, like those used for the British collieries. Thus 
American fuel might be put down in France at 
$5 a ton, say $6 at any rate; a better fuel, at one- 
third of the price, than almost the only fuel-used in 
the northern parts of France, where nearly the only 
fuel is very inferior wood, something like our fag- 
gots, costing about $16a cord. Nearly all the fac- 
tories, mills, and other such works ‘in France, go 
by water power. Steam power is, I believe, almost, 
if not quite, unknown. Inferior cotton is trans- 
ported from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 


northern French factories on the backs of mules. 


The great public edifices of France, churches, pal- 
aces, court-houses, hotels, and other places of gene- 
ral resort, barracks, prisons, even the private dwell- 
ings, are strangers .to the comforts which, in this 
country, we enjoy from well-warmed apartments. 
Even the French locomotives use coke to prevent 
sparks. - Let us suppose, then, the prisons, the 
barracks, the factories, the churches, the great 
hotels, and all the other large establishments of 
Northern France; warmed by the use of an ex- 
tremely: cheap fuel, which can be carried from this 
country to that, even as ballast to our shipping, and 
that by means of it, steam power is substituted for 
water power and horse power in the industrial op- 
erations of thatgreat kingdom. What contribution 
to thé wealth, to the industry, to the comfort, to the 
géneral amelioration of the French people would be 
found in the supply of this single article! If Lam 
told that it already exists in France, I answer that if 
it does, it is not in places to which either canals or 
railroads reach, and is, therefore, further off than, 
our coal, as regards the expense of its transportation 
to market. If told that Wales can supply anthracite 
coal to France, I reply that that remains to be 
proved, though it has been asserted, and at all 
events national non-intercourse between France and 
England is so inveterate, the emulation of those 
two great rival nations is so intense, that the United 
‘States, of whom the French have no jealousy or 
apprehension, are nearer to them over the Atlantic 
than England across the British channel. If twelve 
years ago, when 1 broached this notion respecting 
coalin the legislature of Pennsylvania, it had not 
been neglected, we might now A constantly sup- 
plying the French with large quantities of that fuel, 
and with three times as much cotton as they now 
take from us; for without plenty of cheap fuel, it is 
impossible for them to extend their manufacturing 
establishments. In a word, there might be no 
limit to the French demand for American cotton and 
coal, but their capacity to pay for it. 

Timber, especially ship timber, lead, now ex- 
ported to England and France, and in large quan- 
tities to China, cotton cloth to China, South Amer- 
ica, and many parts of Europe; beef, pork, cheese, 
and fruits, rice in much larger quantities than at 
present; together with many other American prod- 
ucts which this enumeration of some is only in- 
tended to intimate the suggestion of to others more 
familiar with the subject, may all be added to the 
list of American exports. I shall not dwell on to- 
bacco, an important export, but requiring too much 
notice for the brief survey I submit of American 
staples. 

And to these 1 shall join in the last place another 
principal staple, of whieh I believe we are at this 
ume considerable importers, when we certainly may 
become the exporters of it—wool. Wool must be 
most easily produced where land is cheapest and la- 
bor dearest, which is the case in thiscountry. Our 
cheap lands will nourish any number of sheep, 
and they would require but little labor to tend them. 
This is the country to superadd wool to coal and 
coal to cotton, as supplies to be exported to other 
countries.. England once supplied with wool from 
Spain and Germany, now I believe raises large 
‘quantities of itin her Australasian colony, parcels 
of which I have seen in a cloth factory in the neigh- 


[16] 


borhood of Philadelphia. And this great change in 
the supply of wool Great Britain has accomplished 
in midh less time than it has taken this country to 
produce two millions of bales of cotton a year. 

‘hough wool growing is an agricultural, not com- 
mercial occupation, yet the same view which looks 


to cotton and coal’ as American exports, and the 


same course ofreasoning, apply to wool. . ; 
It ig not my intention, as I have said before, to 


present any merely. manufacturing or agricultural . 


arguments, or allude at all to manufactures or agri- 
culture, except as ‘they minister to foreign com- 
merce. In like manner I exclude all notice of the 
internal and coasting trade of the United States, im- 
mense as they both are, upon the rivers, lakes, and. 
seashores of this extensive confederacy. It is to 
foreign commerce alone that I invite attention, un- 
der strong, and. certainly not ‘hasty, but loug-cher- 
ished impressions that the maritime progress and 
ower of this conntry have been neglected, and may 
e easily rendered capable of much greater than 

their present development, The advantages of the 
United States are, that they produco all the great 
staples from more. diversified soils, enjoy greater 
freedom ever since the treaty of Versailles first pro- 
claimed the advantages of unshackled commerce, 
and are actuated by a spirit of individual enterprise 
that has always—ever since the colonial state of this 
country—surpassed that of all others in adventures 
by sea, The design and the -destiny of this great 
republican empire, in the fine thought of Thomp- 
son’s Liberty, are— 

“Instead of treasure robbed by ruffian war, 

Round social earth to circle fair exchange, 

And bind the nations in a golden chain.” 

It is for commerce that all the nations of the world 
are now contending, not in arms, but by other means 
of contention, which, if carried to the extreme of 
prohibitory duties, become wars, scarcely less inju- 
rious in their effects than those waged by battles 
and bloodshed. The Oregon question—by too 
many deemed a mere matter of land or territorial 
acquisition—is, in its larger and better estimate, a 
commercial question. To express the ideas I have 
always entertained on the subject in language more 
forcible and eloquent than mine, I read from a news- 
paper which has been sent to me the sentiments of a 
gentleman whose high appreciation of the import- 
ance of our hold on Oregon is by no means beyond 
its merits. 


“The Oregon question is one of great national moment, 
and should engage the early, earnest attention of Congress. 
The public mind has not fully appreciated its transcendent 
importance. It embraces consequences to the republic 
equal if not superior to any question of acquisition or an- 
nexation which has arisen, whether it be contrasted with 
the purchase of the Louisiana ‘Territory, the treaty acquir- 
ing Florida, the present movement in reference to T'exas, or 
the steadily pursued policy of extinguishing the Indian ti- 
tle. We have butto take a glance at the map to assure our- 
selves of the truth of these opinions. The American conti- 
nent, washed in its entire length by the two great ‘highways 
of nations,’ presents extraordinary advantages to its popula- 
tion for commercialintercourse. Its position is one of na- 
ture’s monopolies. From its Atlantic ports it can grasp the 
commerce of Europe—from those on the Pacific it may 
seize the trade of the East Indies and China. Seat the Uni- 
ted States firmly in Oregon, and the commercial enterprise 
and wealth of the world will centralize within our limits. 
The trade of the Indian ocean has enriched every nation in 
succession that has enjoyed it. ‘Tyre, Phenicia, Venice;the 
lialian States, Portugal, and Spain, found it a mine of 
wealth. Great Britain, at the present moment, owes much 
ofher supremacy in commerce, manufactures, and wealth, to 
the fact that she participates more largely than any other 
power in its possession. The tropical circle, in no portion 
of its belt around the globe,presents such extensive, varied 
and valuable productions as are found in Southern Asia, and 
in the islands of the Indian ocean. Cotton, indigo, teas, cof- 
fee, sugar, spices, are here in their native climate, and con- 
stitute the staples of its teeming soil. The exuberant prod- 
ucts of this region of the earth cause those distant waters 
to be whitened with the sails of commerce from civilized 
Europe and America, so intimately connectedare they with 
the manufactures, luxuries, or comforts of their people. ít 
is the fear that herships may be driven from this mart, and 
her pre-eminence endangered, that causes Great Britain to 
look with an eye of extreme jealousy, upon the advance of 
the Russian power into Affghanistan, the French into Egypt, 
the United States into Oregon. They are steps upon the 
route to the Indies, and she is aware of the historical lesson 
that naval supremacy has followed a monopoly of the trade 
inthis clime. Let it be wrested from her, and the trident of 
Neptune must pass into other hands. No nation is or has 
been so favorably situated to divert this stream of wealth 
into its lap, as will be the population occupying Oregon. 
The Pacific seas are free from those storms which rage on 
the Atlantic, and are the theatre for the triumphs of steam. 
Commerce might be conducted across this. expanse of wa- 
ters, from coast te coast, with the certainty, safety, 
and speed of railroad travelling. It would diffuse its stores 
throughout the Union—the long and dangerous passage 
round the Capes would be given up—and Europe would 
seek in our Allantic ports the products of this tropical gar- 
den. No question has yet arisen in our history, so closely 
connected with the extension of Amerivan power and great- 
ness. To permit Great Britain, by pertinacity, finesse or 


bullying, to secure a footing there, would be to resign full 
one-half of the advantages which Providence, has allotted to 
us, in the position of our continent, Let Congress, the 
State legislatures. the press and the people, awake to. a 
sense of the real importance of this Oregon question. The 
recommendation of the Secretary of War is judicious in 
connection with this subject. An immediate organization 
of the territorial government of Nebraska, extending from 
Missouri to the Rocky mountains, and the making of a good 
road throughout its whole extent, together with the erec- 
tion af military posts, would hasten the growth of our trans- 
montane power, and enable us to sustain our title. That is 
just and righteous, and before it is surrendered to the en. 
croachment or ambition of any nation, let the cannon of the 
republic be heard among the peaks and crags of the Rocky 


j| -mountains, and its stars and stripes be displayed along the 
-coast, to the breezes of the Pacific Ocean.” 


The Texas question, too, what is it but a ques- 
tion of commerce—a question of cotton? As such 
England regards it. The question is, whether we 
shall hold what nature has given to us, all the best 
cotton country in the world, orlet England take a 


| part of it from us‘now, as thirty years ego she at- 


tempted to take the whole by the invasion of Louis- 
iana? I do not mean to renew any of the political 
considerations of the Texas controversy. This 
House has passed upon, it, as I have no doubt the 
other will before this session of Congress Closes; 
and, before long, the whole country, the whole 
world, will be satisfied that it is not. for mere terri- 
torial aggrandisement that we insist on withholding 
Texas from British’ or any other European sway. 
I cannot, however,deny myself the reflection—which, 
may I not say, patriotism and philosophy combine? 
to suggest, that the European power which, within 
the life time of some upon this floor, refused to sur- 
render the ground where Cincinnati now stands to 
the United States, and insisted on confining them to 
the east of the Ohio—the same European power is 
now intriguing, not warring, to keep Texas from 
becoming a part of this republic. I am speaking 
not as one of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, ‘or 
from any official knowledge, but on my individual 
responsibility. The two greatest maritime powers 
of Europe unite to protest against the United States 
accepting the proffered reannexation of Texas. One 
of those powers, at the same time, is accidentally 
detected ina clandestine attempt to get California 
from Mexico, and offers to the. other to resign her 
usurpation as high constable of the’ seas, provided 
that other will unite in`an endeavor to frustrate the 
union of Texas with this, its mother country. ‘The 
ministers of these great powers, anxiously watch 
debates in another part of this building, and super- 
intend constitutional arguments against the power 
of our government to accomplish the wise resolu- 
tion of President Monroe, more than twenty years 
since, that European possessions and principles 
must be no further extended on this continent. 
About that time the ministers of those great Europe- 
an kingdoms are said to have drawn their swords 
upon each other in that President’s ante-chamber; 
but now the giant enmity of the two greatest em- 
pires of Europe which, for centuries, maddened 
their subjects to prodigies of bitter warfare, are all 
at once hushed in the nightmare dream— 


“Dulcis et alta quies similima morti” 


of ministerial or royal repose; and they do not lie 
in the same bed of protest against our recovery of 
Texas, cunningly and wisely, lest it should unite ail 
parties in the United States, Boston with Orleans, 
to resist such interference. Vice regal ministers 
tender vicarious congratulations to members in the 
Capitol for speeches against Texas. They openly 
display in Washington the insolent diplomatic su- 
perintendence common in Mexico, where, not long 
ago, according to: the lively narrative of a lady of 
their corps, the English minister with his own hand 
pulled down the flag which he took umbrage atin a 
public place. It is to me one of the mest gratifying 
attendants of our recovery of Texas, that nearly all 
the ministers of European governments here op- 
posed it; confronted, and, T believe, confounded, as 
the most forward were, by the decided tone of the 
expiring administration. President Monroe used 
to say that this country has an arm in reserve more 
formidable than any yet employed to repel Euro- 
pean invasion or encroachment—the power of prop- 
agandism. Till now, itsonward career has been guard- 
edly inoffensive; its influence abroad has only been 
example. It has never interfered, even in Mexico 
or South America—where England and France are 
perpetually fomenting intestine troubles. What will 
be their case when the ministers of the United 
States aře instructed to protest, to intrigue, and to 
maneuvre against English dominion in Ireland and 
Įndia, French in Algeria, or Russian in Poland 
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Surely our right is as good as theirs to meddle in 
the Texas controversy. i Ae 


- All right-minded foreigners must at last acknowl- . 


edge the right, the policy, and the destiny ‘of these 
United States to resume'the great cotton and sugar 


region which we fairly and peaceably once owned. 


Ihave reason to believe—and now I speak as chair- 
‘man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs—that this 
acknowledgment is fast spreading throughout Eu- 
rope; and that, notwithstanding the hectoring tone 
ofthe English press, together with the truckling of 
some of our own to it; the opinion. has rapidly ad- 
vanced that Mr. Calhoun’s argument of the Texas 
as a commercial question is unanswerable. Wheth- 
er Great Britain or this country shall supply the 
world with the great means of commercial power— 
that is the whole question, slavery and all included. 
Cotton and sugar are the apples of discord which, if 
we firmly hold what we have, will not only never 
provoke war, but will best prevent it. 


Great Britain has now more land in North Ameri- 
ca than the United States have. The United States 
are hy far her best cı mmercial customer. Suppose 
the foreign commerce of England to consist of one 
thousand parts: this country takes and pays for one 
hundred and eighty-one of those parts, which is 
eighty more than her next best customer. Germa- 
ny comes next, taking one hundred and one of the 
thousand—Germany, who desires to takeJess from 
England and more from us. British Asia takes but 
seventy-four parts—less than half of what we take. 


British America only _forty-six—scarcely a fourth ` 


of ours:: The British West Indies take sixty-nine 
arts; Italy and Holland each sixty; Brazil fifty-five; 
ussia thirty-seven. About half of our exports are 
to England—a large part of them to one of her 
ports.. At Liverpool, through national sympathies, 
colonial habits, the greater facilities of British capi- 
tal, notwithstanding the enormous charges of British 
. agency, we absurdly place in denot the American 
roducts which might be better warehoused at 
avre, Trieste, Antwerp, Smyrna, and other marts. 
Yet is Great Britain exclusive and jealous of us. 
She wants more of us. She, forsooth, accuses us of 
restless ambition, unprincipled aggrandizement. 
Maine, Texas, Oregon—she wants them all, and 
California, too. Like the gambler who packed the 
cards, she declares there is cheating at the table. 
She is insatiate in commercial rapacity. 
At least and at last, however, we have the com- 
fort of perceiving that she is not sudden in quarrel 
or quick'to combat. 


_ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike.” 


And why afraid? Why does the magnificent em- 
pire of Great Britain withholdher blow and conde- 
scend to protest, to intrigue, to call on her old French 
enemy for help? The cause is cotton. Cotton bags 
effectually save Texas, as in 1815 they rescued Or- 
leans. Franklin, eighty years ago, told a relative of 
mine, when coming home from England, just before 
the revolution, but after the stamp act, to advise his 
countrymen to get children as fast as possible for the 
coming conflict. .Twenty millions, of free people 
already proye that his provident.injunction was not 
disregarded. They have founded an empire on the 
pursuits of peace, the adventures of commerce, the 
culture of vast territories. This is their destiny, 
which Great Britain cannot prevent, nor France with 
her. But even the twenty millions, always armed 
and ready for.action, are not so formidable to Eng- 
land as the cotton with which their slaves clothe the 
world, and extend commerce—that of England, as 
I have shown, in a few years to more than twice its 
former magnitude. Let us, too, develop that pro- 
digious element of wealth and refinement. Let'us 
recur with earnest devotion to the primary object of 
our national Union, and wership that sun which 
sheds select influences on golden days of commer- 
cial prosperity. Let us hold fast to cotton and su- 
gar, however raised, as indestructible bonds of peace 
and pledges of national welfare. : 

This, as I began by saying, is no party question. 
If that brilliant and commanding statesman, defeated 
in the late presidential contest, which never drew 
from me one word of him that might not have been 
said to him—if Mr. Clay had succeeded, I believe 
that the views of commerce, of Texas, and Ore- 
gon, which I have submitted, would have met his 
approbation. I have endeavored to impress them 
on the gentleman who is to be our chief magistrate; 
and take this the most effectual method of enforcing 
them on his consideration. 

On, some other -occasion I reserve to myself-the 
attempt to show that foreign commerce is no enemy 
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to domestic manufactures. Far from it; just the 
contrary. Iam a humble advocate of the protective 
policy. If its opponents in the South and West 
perceive that cotton and coal, and flesh, and lumber, 
and rice, lead, and sugar, tobacco and grain, may 


be more extensively exported te Europe, Asia; Af. 


rica, and South America, that will not prejudice 


them against an impost sufficient to protect our | 


own industry. If northern and eastern adherents of 
it discover that freer trade with Germany, China, 
and perhaps other countries, calls for more of our 
yarns, cloths, and other fabrications, some of their 
objections to free trade, properly understood, may 
be obviated. i , E 


SPEECH OF MR. MURPHY, 
OF NEW, YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, February 26, 1845— 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the . 


Union, on the bill making appropriations for the 


improvement of the navigation of certain rivers - 


therein mentioned. f 

Mr. MURPHY said that he could not sanction 
all the provisions of the bill under consideration. 
Some of them were based upon principles which, 
if carried out to the full extent of their application, 
would lead to the most. disastrous results; and ulti- 
mately to the ruinof the country. There were two. 
checks—the constitution and the state of the treas- 
ury-—which should be observed. He did not wish, 
however, to be misunderstood. Indiscriminate op- 
ponon to appropriations for internal improvements 
he did not make. - There were cases in which, ac- 
cording to his reading of the constitution, and that 
strict construction which he professed to give that 
instrument in his action here, he could, and would 
most cheerfully, vote for a liberal expenditure out 
of the treasury. But (he said) he did not rise for 
the purpose of discussing the merits of the bill; 
following the example which had been set him by 
the honorable member from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Rayner,] who had just taken his seat, he intended, 
in this Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to consider the state of the Union generally, 
and particularly some remarks which had fallen 
from another honorable member from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Curveman.] He was compelled, to this 
course, from the fact that when the resolutions for 
the admission of Texas were under discussion in 
this committee, that gentleman had thonght prop- 
er to allude to the Empire State, and to his district of 
it, ina manner to demand reply; and because he 
(Mr. M.) had been denied the privilege of contra- 
diction at the time by the refusal of that gentleman 
to yield the floor. No other opportunity than this 
had since offered. And as the gentleman had 
thought proper to speak of frauds upon the natural- 
ization laws, he should embrace this occasion to give, 
also, his views upon another topic—native Ameri- 
canism. 

It was well known to the House that, during the 
late election, a new test in the choice of its members 
was for the first time introduced into the canvass, 
looking to such an alteration of our naturalization 
laws, and such a course of political action in regard 
to those who might flee from other governments to 
the protection of our own, as virtually to exclude 
them both from the right of suffrage and of holding 
office; and that certain members of that body—can- 
didates for re-election, of whom he (Mr. M.) was 
one—had, in consequence of it, been returned te 
that “post of honor”—‘‘the private station.” Since 
then, petitions had come up here asking for the ex- 
tension of the term of residence to entitle aliens to 
naturalization, from five to twenty-one years. 


He did not wish to be understood as feeling any 
regret at the result of the election, so far as he him- 
self was concerned: far from it. If there was one 
virtue in democracy more noble than any other, in 
his estimation, it-was that which is shown in a re- 
spectful submission to the will of a majority of the 
people; and he felt more satisfaction in being de- 
feated. in consequence of his opposition to these 
new doctrines, than he would to have been the suc- 
cessful candidate of their advocates; because the 
cause in which he was defeated was that of the op- 
pressed of all mankind against bigotry, selfishness, 
and grovelling prejudice. He referred to the. cir- 
cumstances connected with himself’ individually, 
simply for the purpose of placing before the com- 
mittee oné of the reasons for the extended notice 
which he would give the subject. He would add 
that he felt the more free to speak, as he should, of 
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this new movement, because an ative-born American; 
and, educated in the Protestant faith himself, his 
prejudices would naturally ‘be, against -those who 
were the subject of its'application, > -> Po 

The honorable member from’ North Carolina, . 
[Mr.Cimeman,] who appears to have taken ^the“ 
last presidential election into-his especial charge, 
commenced his remarks in regard to. tha¢election - 
inthe State of New York, by’ stating,that during 
the past year, not less than 7,000 foreigners were 
naturalized there; and that of this’ number,.a great- 
proportion, not having been five ‘years ‘in. the coun- 
try, could not have been: legally naturalized, ‘and 
their votes, therefore, when given, were illegal.. I 
know not, (said Mr. M.) the gentleman’s authority 
for that statement. He certainly could not ‘have 
made it on his own knowledge; for he doubtless was 
at the time engaged in electioneering for his favorite 
candidate, Mr. Clay,. among his constituents, with 
whom his services were, I. should judge, much 
needed; for 1 learn from your last census returns, 
that more than one-fourth of the free white people, 
over twenty years of age, in his district, which in- 
cludes the famous Buncombe, are: not able to read’ 
or write; and therefore depend upon stump oratory 
for their political information. But-be his authority 
what it may, I pronounce the -statement a slander 
upon the courts of justice of my State, and upon 
that class of its citizens who were naturalized and 
voted at the late election. The judicial ermine in’ 
New York is as unspotted as that of North Car- 
olina. The electors as are legally so as those of Bun- 
combe. 

It might be unkind to disturb the complacency 
with which the honorable member himself made, 
and his friends on the same side of the House re- 
ceived, his remarks, or.to deprive him. and them of 
the consolation which the statements palmed off 
upon him appeared io afford them. It is one of 
the privileges of his party’ to indulge in such 
fancies as it may conjure up ‘to account for its” 
defeats. . It had been so often defeated as to have 
acquired a peculiar merit in that way. I will, 
therefore, consider the remarks of the honora- 
ble member as the _ebullition of political 
spleen and disappointment, natural to the 
party to which he is attached, and as the only com- 
fort which is left them. Itis certainty amusing to 
hear from that party the cry of fraud and of double 
voting. Has the honorable gentleman forgotten the 
abominable frauds of the whig party in New York- 
in 1838?- Has he forgotten the combinations be- 
tween his friends in Philadelphia and. New, York, 
jed on by Bela Badger, by which the people of New 
York were cheated in the election of that year? 
Has he forgotten the frauds of the whig party in 
1840, so fully exposed at the last session of Congress 
by the- honorable. member from Ohio, [Mr. Dun- 
can?) It would be an insult to his “intelligence to 
suppose that he hus not learned these facts. ` 

The honorable member spoke of- the immensé 
number of documents sent to the State of New York 
by individuals at Washington. during the last cam- 
paign; of the efforts of the abolitionists there, and of 
other combinations to defeat Mr. Clay in that State. 
Any one at all acquainted with the true facts of the 
case would suppose that he was indulging in irony . 
‘atthe expense of his party. ` Does he not know that 

two honorable members of this House from the State , 
of Kentucky were engaged, the one or the other. of 
them, inthis city during the whole of the recess of 
Congress, in franking whig documents all over the 
country? Does he not know that a minister pleni- 
potentiary, in-the person of a relative of Mr. Clay, 
was sent. to New York to woo the abolitionists to 
his cause? Does he not know that an honorable 
senator hurried on to the North to make terms with 
the native American party for Mr. Clay? Does he 
not know that the whig party in the State of New 
York even ‘sought to combine with those individ- 
uals who have been seeking to relieve themselves 
from the payment of rent, known as anti-renters? 
I repeat, I should pay an ill compliment to his intel- 
ligence if I supposed him ignorant of these facts. I 
must therefore believe that he has been ‘seeking to 
reprimand his party by allusions which must forci- 
bly have brought these circumstances to their minds. 

The honorable member also referred to. particular 
frauds alleged to have been practised in the city of 
New York; and among others, stated that it could 

be proved that certain persons had voied as many as 
sixteen times each at the same election. This hestated 
on information which he had received. In regard to 
this preposterous charge, Iwill inform the gentle- 
man that, by the: laws of New York, any person 
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who can prove that fact has a right to do so before 
the judicial tribunals; and as a good citizen, regard- 
ing the purity of the elective franchise and his own 
privileges, he is bound to do it. No such fact, how- 
ever, has been attempted to be proven there; but if 
his information should, peradventure, be correct, I 
know of no reason for its not being so proven, ex- 
cept that the fraud was perpetrated- by his own po- 
hucal friends, who are too wise to inform against 
themselves. The hue-and-cry which is raised on 
this subject is something like that of the robber who 
sets up the cry of “stop thief” in order to divert at- 
tention from himself. Certainly, judging from’ past 
experience, the friends of the gentleman are more 
likely to be suspected than the members of the dem- 
ocratic party. He also gave us a description of the 


Empire Cluh of New York, and Captain Rynders;: 


and it would appear, from his account of them, that 
they were gamblers. This appears to me an unkind 
reflection upon his own friends, I recollect that 
during the last campaign a gentleman of high stand- 
ing in Mississippi—Mr. Poindexter, I believe,—in 
defending Mr. Clay against this very charge 
of being a gambler, stated that it was the cus- 
tom: of gentlemen in the South to play cards. 
This may be so; and I shall not find fault 
with gentlemen amusing themselves in that 
or in any other way they please. Still, as the gen- 
tleman denies the privilege to Captain Rynders— 
who is, | understand, from that region of the coun- 
try—I am forced to the conclusion that he does not 
agree with Mr. Poindexter, and that he intended in 
his remarks. to rebuke the practice which that gen- 
tleman undertook to defend in Mr. Clay. Of the 
truth of the charges against either, I know nothing. 

The honorable gentleman thought proper, fur- 
ther, to say that he understood that the North Caro- 
lina battle-ship was, on the day of election, moored 
at the Brooklyn wharf, and that it had been arranged 
that the men on board of her were to go ashore and 
vote for me, and that their votes, if received, would 
have elected me; but, by some legerdemain, the 
men were svirited over to New York city, and there 
voted for my friend near me, (Mr. Macray.] He 
also stated that his object in alluding to this matter 
was to ascertain whether there was among the mem- 
bers of the democratic party that honor which, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, exists among the mem- 
bers of every profession; and that he wished. the 
country to be enlightened upon this subject. 

Now, sir, it is useless for me to do more than to 
aver, as I do, that the ship in question was never, at 
any time during the canvass, or on election day, 
moored to any wharf in my district; and that no 
such arrangement for the men to vote for me as he 
states ever took place; and that, if they had voted 
for me, i would not have been elected. The whole 
story was first heard by me from his lips, and is so 
absolutely false, in every particular, that it is unne- 
cessary to say more. But, as the gentleman wishes 
light, and is evidently so much in the dark as to the 
facts connected with the New York electiens, I can- 
not refuse to comply with his request, even though: 
I should remind him that, “if ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise,” and though it should be at the ex- 
pense of his own powers of discrimination. 

Well, it is said that the gentlemen recently visted 
the North, and there obtained his piper’s news. 
If so, he appears to have been treated in the same 
manner as many worthy -strangers before him have 
been served by certain questionable characters there. 
We have in New York, sir, a class of men, lam 
very sorry to say, who get their living (not in the 
most honest way) by what is called the “drop 
game;” which is practised somewhat after this man- 
ner, Two or three of the gentry to whom I allude, 
keep a look-out for the arrival of the steamboats 
and steam cars; and, when they observe a gentle- 
man leaving them, who betrays in his manner a 
curiosity and inquisitive turn to see and learn what 
is to be there seen and learned, by closely observing 
the shows in the shop windows and the little inci- 
dents momently transpiring in the streets, they put 
him down as a proper subject: for their operations— 
being, as they term it, a little green. They follow 
him as he wends his way ‘to the hotel, and pass by 
him at some. distance from each other. The fore- 
most then drops a purse or wallet containing a 
quantity of base coin ora rollof spurious bank 
bills, upon the side walk, and his accomplice be- 
hind him, coming to the spot where it lies, is sure 
to pick ittip in the sight. of the curious and obser- 
vant stranger, who stops to see the prize which is 
opened to his view, and the roll of bills or glittering 
coin disclosed to the best advantage. But “allis not 


gold that glitters;”, and the rogue who has picked it 
up declaring that it is. not his, and that the traveller 
appears to be an honest man, offers to leave it with 
him to give to the owner, if he will give him a 
trifle asa reward which the owner will doubtless 
repay. Too frequently is the desiré of possessing 
the “treasure trove” too strong for thé traveller to 
resist. He complies with the request, and marches 
off elated with his acquisition, and does not discover 
that he is imposed upon until he tries to pass off the 
bills, when he discovers. too late that they are bad 
and that he has been the dupe of his, own cupidity. 

Thus, I apprehend, it has been with the honora- 
ble gentleman in his late visit. He. has been im- 
posed upon by- some of the -political drop gamblers 
who infest New York. They have found him eager 
to obtain information about election frauds; and if 
they had none to impart, they, at least, could man- 
ufacture some for him at no great expense. They 
no doubt found him to be possessed of all those 
generous qualities which are said to belong to the 
people of the South, and as no class of our commu- 
nity are more quick to appreciate those qualities in 
a stranger than these men, they made up a good 
budget for him. He has kept his treasures by him 
until his return, and has unfolded them before this 
committee. He has asked an opinion upon them. 
It is my unpleasant duty, therefore, as one who 
knows, to tell him that his disclosures, like the coin 
in the drop gambler’s wallet, are base and spurious, 
and that he has been most grossly imposed upon. 

I leave this subject. The democrats of New 
York need no defence from me. It is the stern de- 
votion to their principles which they have shown, 
accomplishing the great triumph of the democracy, 
that has produced this cry of fraud, and these 
charges which I have felt it my duty, as one of the 
humblest of their representatives on this floor, to 
repel. They went into that election under ever 
disadvantage. One of their own distinguished citi- 
zens, whom they have ever delighted to honor, had 
been designated as the presidential candidate by a 
majority of their party through the Union, and 
they therefore had formed no unjust expectation 
that he would be presented by the Baltimore con- 
vention as such candidate. It resulted otherwise; 
and they unanimously submitted. They gave a 
piedge of their fidelity to the nomination of Mr. Polk 


y nominating for the same election Mr. Wright for . 


governor. The wealth, too, of our opponents was 
brought to bear particularly against them. Com- 
binations of all sorts were formed to defeat them. The 
friends of Mr.. Clay courted every discordant ele- 
ment which existed in the State. Abolitionism, 
anti-rentism, native Americanism, were all humored, 
and all brought to bear against the democracy of 
New York. But it was indomitable, and hence 
those tears of its opponents. Dismissing the sub- 
ject, however, I will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the principles, objects and designs of the 
pseudo native American party. 

It is one of the remarkable circumstances of the 
present day, prolific as it is in strangé events both 
political and moral, that there should have sprung 
into existence, and gained the favor of any consider- 
able body of the people, a party whose proposed 
measures areir direct contradiction to the two great 
cardinal principles upon which our government is 
formed~—equality in civil rights, and toleration in re- 
ligion. The doctrines of popular liberty have been 
held to be progressive; and the whole history of 
republics has confirmed this opinion. Yet we now 
have the spectacle of one of the boldest retrograde 
movements in them ever attempted in thia country, 
in the principles of action avowed by this new party; 
which, if lam not mistaken, are more repugnant to 
the genius of our institutions, than the odious alien 
and sedition laws enacted during that period when 
our government was administered by the ‘elder 
Adams, and which has not inaptly been termed the 
reign of terror. 

‘What were the doctrines of our revolution? Were 
they not that all men are created equal? that birth 
gives no rights to. one that it does not give to 
another? and that.all men should have a voice in the 
government under whose protection they put them- 
selves? Let the declaration of independence answer. 

Our ancestors felt that they themselves . were 
strangers upon this soil. They had fled from the 
tyrants of Europe, and taken up their abode with 
the poor Indian, who received them kindly, and 
shared with them the bounties that the God of all 
had showered upon this land. And could they be 
less just than the untutored savage? No; they in- 
vied the oppressed of all nations. to come here. 
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They offered them an asylum, not as a naked pro- 
tection, but as a place where they might assert their 
rights as men. They did not shut themselves up, 
and say we will not allow the rest of the world to 
enjoy the blessings of our liberty. We have their 
express declaration tothis effect, in language bold 
and unequivocal. In the “Observations on the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” published in 1779, according to a 
resolution of Congress, by a committee of that body, 
they declared, in view of the achievement of the in- 
dependence for which they were struggling, that 
“the ‘portals of the temple we have raised to frec- 


- dom shall, then, be thrown wide, as an asylum to 


mankind. America shall receive to her bosom, and 
comfort and cheer, the oppressed, the miserable, and 
the poor of every nation and of every clime. The 
enterprise of extending commerce shall wave her 
friendly flag over the billows of the remotest re- 
gions. Industry shall collect and bear to her shores 
all-the various productions of the earth, and all by 
which human life and human manners are polished 
and adorned. In becoming acquainted with the re- 
ligions, the customs, and the laws, the wisdom, vir- 
tues, and follies, and prejudices of different coun- 
tries, we shall be taught to cherish the principles of 
general benevolence. We shall learn to consider ail 


` men as our brethren, being equally children of the 


universal parent.” i 

The present movement has not even the merit of 
novelty to recommend it. Itisthe policy of the tyrants 
of the Old World, and of the enemies of freedom 
here. Inthe great political contest which termina- 
ted in the election of Mr. Jefferson, the federalists 
raised the cry of “foreigner”? against that great and 
good man, who now, in the retirement of a green 
old age, is enriching the world with his masterly 
contributions to American ethnology; but who then 
was in the front rank of those who were battling for 
popular rights? The doctrine was repudiated then 
by the American people, through Mr. Jefferson— 
who made that man his Secretary of the Treasury. 
I need not say that I allude to the same individual 
to whom the venerable gentleman from Massachu~- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] paid so high a compliment the 
other day—Albert Gallatin. ; EA, 

What, then, has caused the revival of this doctrine, 
which was discarded by the patriots of the revolu- 
tion, and by the American ‘people again in 1800? 
The proximate cayses may be discovered in the lo- 
calities where it has been most successful. In the 
city of New York it originated in the disappointment 
of men who did not receive municipal appointments 
from the corporation elected in 1843. That corpo- 
ration, in the discharge of its duties, thought proper 
to. select a few naturalized citizens for watchmen 
and other subordinates in its government. This 
gave offence to the disappointed’ applicants, who 
banded together for the purpose of obtaining’ the 
control of the city councils at the then next election. 
Another element soon came to their aid. The legis- 
lature of the State had just before passed a law giv- 
ing to the people of the city the same right which 
those of the agricultural districts of that State enjoy- 
ed, of electing their own adminisirative officers 
of the public schools. Under that law the Roman 
Catholics,—who are there, for the most part, foreign- 
ers—were permitted to have a voice with the pro- 
fessors of other religious doctrines in the election of 
those officers, who had previously in that city been 
chosen by a close corporation, composed of men 
none of whom were of that faith. The Pope’s great 
toe was here discovered by many who were more 
zealous than just: and thus political and religious 
intolerance combined to lay the foundation of the 
self-styled native American party. 

And was there evera greater misapplication of a 
name? Its principles‘are so repugnant to every 
truly American feeling and to republican principle, 
that its leaders seize hold of the endeared name of 
“American,” to cajole and deceive the people in its 
support. 5 

The legitimate effects of this selfishness and bigot- 
ry were soon seen in the neighboring city of Phila- 
delphia, in the riots. which have given- that city 
more notoriety than credit, and in the burning of 
the churches dedicated by adopted citizens to the 
service of God. What a sad. commentary those 
transactions presented to the world upon the bless- 
ing ofa free government, the conscience of every 


: true American will testify. But more deplorable 


still was it to see a party there organized upon the 
ruins thus produced, to proscribe politically the un- 
fortunate beings who had been driven from their 
firésides and their altars. 

The causes which led to this movement were, of 
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themselves, however, too contemptible to commend 


it to the support of a majority of the people, even 


in those regions of the country where they origis 
nated. The new party would have immediate 
fallen into ‘that insignificance to which. it is ultimate- 
ly. destined, had not its principles sympathized with 
those of many—not all—of the whig party, and its 
objects: with their objects. It proposed to restrict 
the right of suffrage; and, in- this, it favored the: 
views of those why have been endeavoring, since 
the formation of our government, to make privileged 
classes amongst us. Its leading principle was only 
another phase of that of property . qualification in 
electors. Its proposed exclusion of foreigners from 
office was another typeof the old federal doctrine, 
which sought to contract the circle in. which popu- 
lar honors might be bestowed. It accordingly’ re- 
ceived the aid of the old opponents‘of democracy. 
But its principal strength was derived from those 
opponents of the democratic party who placed polit- 
ical success above political principle. They wished 
to cripple the democratic party of that ever-reliable 
portion of it—the citizens of Irish and German birth 
who had fled here from the oppression of a State 
religion and of civil despotism. 'Those citizens were 
guilty of the great offence of voting unalterably for 
that: party which practised toleration in religion, and 
hostility-to all distinctions in, political. rights and 
privileges. They stood steadfast in their political 
Taith, an indomitable phalanx against all. the arts 
and seductions of the whig party, which, as it 
could not win them to its support, was willing to 
crush their political influénce by exciting a por- 
tion of the democratic party against them. It is 
strange thatdemocrats should find fault with those 
citizens because they voted with them. It would 
be supposed that true democrats would esteem it 
as the best evidence of their capacity to appreciate 
American freedom, that they stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with them to sustain and defend it. And so it is; 
but there were those in the democratic party who 
might be deceived for a season; and to those the allied 
forces addressed themselves with all their power, 
and wilh temporary success. I have adverted to 
the origin of the party for the purpose of showing 
the selfishness, bigotry, and anti-American feeling 
from which it sprung. I will now briefly consider 
some of the grounds upon which it is sought to be 
justified, especially as they are the same as those 
upon which an alteration of the naturalization laws 
is now asked at our hands. 

It is alleged that abuses exist in the administra- 
tion of the naturalization laws, and that men have 
been admitted to the rights of citizenship without 
having resided here the requisite length of time. 
This is the old fallacy of reasoning from the abuse 
of a thing against the thing itself. If the abuse ex- 
ists, no one will doubt that it should, if possible, be 
corrected, There can be no difference of opinion 
among right-thinking men upon that point—there 
is none. For one, i will go with the farthest to 
adopt all proper and reasonable provisions to carry 
out the just intentions of these laws. But it is alto- 
gether a different matter to enlarge the time of pro- 
bation to a period which virtually destroys the 
principle of naturalization. Abuse will exist as 
much with a long as with a short period; nay, it is 
much more likely to exist under the long than the 
short term, for the obvious reason that. the. induce- 
ment isso much the greater in the former than in 
the latter. : 

But I deny the assumption that such abuse does 
exist toa degree beyond that which is inseparable 
from the administration of all human laws. Bad 
men may have, in some instances, perjured them- 
selves; they will do so under any system. Our 
courts may sometimes have erred in their construc- 
tion of the law; they will err to the same extent in 
the construction of any law that you may enact. 
But that abuse, to an extraordinary extent, has ex- 
isted, I do deny. Iam aware that in making -this 
denial, I may do so in the face of the representations 
which may be made to the other branch of Congress, 
who are making some quasi investigations, which 
cannot command the confidence-of the country. 
From the manner in which the commission has 
been formed to inquire into the alleged abuses in 
New York, such a report as a board of commission- 
ers, composed entirely of the opponents of the de- 
mocracy, is to be expected. . : 

In the consideration of this subject, it must be re- 
marked that an alteration of the naturalization laws 
does not necessarily change the conditions of the 
clective franchise. The power to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors does not belong to Con- 


“estate, to be protected -by the government, &e: It 


gress, but is reserved to the States. The only pow- 


er we have relating to the subject is to see that 
the constitutions of the States are republican. The 


“second section of the first article of the constitution 


expressly admits the power to exist:in the States, 
when it declares that the electors in. each State who 
shall choose members of the House of Representa- 
tives “shall have the qualifications. requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” Be diet rs 

Ciuzenship neither confers the right* of suffragé 
nor constitutes a necessary qualification of an elec- 
tor. By common law, it gives the right to hold. real 


is, also, by our constitution, a necessary qualifica- 
tion to hold certain offices. But it does not affect 
the right to vote, except so far-as the constitutions 
and laws of the States make it necessary. We 
have abundant evidence of this in the legislation 
both of the general and of the State governments. 
The ordinance of 1787, in relation to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, conferred the right of suf- 
frage upon aliens residing there. The acts of Con- 
gress of 3d March, 1811, and 20th May, 1812, gave 
the right of suffrage to.every free white male person 
in Indiana and Tinois. Aliens were by law of Con- 
gress. permitted to vote for delegates to the conven- 
tions which formed the constitutions of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. i 

The action of the States give us examples both of 
citizenship not beinga qualification, and want of citi- 
zenship not being a disqualification. In. the State of 
Rhode Island, under its present constitution, a dis- 
tinction is made between native-born and naturalized 
citizens. By it, native-born citizens vote under cer- 
tain regulations; but naturalized citizens, having the 
same qualifications, cannot vote. This odious dis- 
tinction between citizens, merely on account of their 

lace of birth, is unworthy of the State of Roger 
illiams, who, himself the object of persecution, 
fled there and founded the purest democracy in 
America; but which, by a course of legislation, has 
become sadly changed from its original character. 

On the other hand, in Illinois every inhabitant, 
whether alien or native, who has resided in that 
State six months, is allowed to vote. Citizenship 
there is not a necessary qualification of the right of 
suffrage. As to the policy of such a provision there 
may be much doubt; and it is probably as far in one 
extreme as Rhode Island is in the other. But that 
is a matter with which we have nothing to do more 
than with the policy of Rhode Island. Those States 
have the right to prescribe the qualifications of 
electors for themselves. 

Many of the States make citizenship a qualifica- 
tion, because the terms upon which foreigners are 
now entitled to become citizens are reasonable. You 
may, itis true, legislate as to those terms. You 
may require twenty-one years previous residence 
before an alien can becomea citizen. But you will,” 
by requiring such an unreasonable time, compel 
those States to alter their constitutions, and confer 
the right of. suffrage upon aliens. Let those who 
are disturbing this question reflect upon this inevita- 
ble consequence of the measure whieh they propose. 

But, sir, I am willing to meet this question as if it 
were competent for Congress to prescribe. the quali- 
fications of electors, and as if the object of naturali- 
zation was to confer the right of suffrage. This 
brings us to the inquiry, what are the principles 
which properly enter into the construction of any 
law of naturalization in this country. The very 
idea of naturalization is based upon the principle that 
men have the right to emigrate and expatriate them- 
selves as they choose; that they may throw off and 
assume allegiance at pleasure; that the assent of the 
parties themselves, and not of their ancestors, is ne- 
cessary to bind them; that place of birth is matter 
of accident, conferring no power in the government 
over the individual except while within its territorial 
jurisdiction, or for acts done within it; and that 
placè ofresidence is matter of choice of the party. 

his is in contravention of the common law of Eng- 
land, which claims perpetual allegiance from natural. 
born subjects; but the doctrine of naturalization, as 
acknowledged in this country, can be justified upon | 
no other.. ` 5 : 

The truth of these positions néed not be discussed. 
The whole frame of our government is wrought out 
of them. It derives its powers from the consent ‘of 
the governed; and it claims the obedience ofthe peo- 
ple not because they are born here, but because it 


both protects them and gives them a voice in its or- 
ganization. : ee dae ES ; : 
Our constitution and the principles of our govern- 


ment recognize no qualifications: of citizenship’ ber 
-yond allegiance and submission ‘to the laws enacted - 
y the péople.. All religions are tolerated—all opin- 

ions permitted. The rich and ‘the poor, the educa- 
ted and the ignorant,-all stand on the same platform, 
and are’ entitled ‘to the same rights and privileges: 
Every individual, therefore, owes ‘the samé allé- 
giance; and the only political difference. bétwéen the 
alien and the native-born is this: ‘The latter is pre- ` 
sumed, from the fact of his being born and remain- 
ing in the country, to give’ his consent, and .there- 
fore-to owe a natural allegiance to the government, 
and from that circumstance. alone;. but the foreigner 
is not held to allegiance until he-has shown; by an 
affirmative act, that he has renounced that of his 
place of birth, He may be here for the purposes of 
trade merely, or for some other accidental object.” 
His intention may be to return to his native coun- 
try. ’ : n 

Tine peculiar conditions of the laws of naturaliza- 
tion flow from this distinction alone; and, conse- 
quently, are merely such as are necessary ‘to ascer- 
tain his intentions of transferring his allegiance; and 
such intention is ascertained by two acts—one of 
which is his express renunciation of his former alle- 
giance, and the other his continued residence in the 
country for a sufficient length of time to show that 
he has in fact, and in good faith, thrown himself un- 
der our protection. : m . 

It is sometimes said that the object of requiring a 
term of residence is, that he may become acquainted 
with our constitution and form: of government. 
This is not so; for the reason of it is as strongly ap- 
plicable to native-born individuals as others. Who is 
there that thoroughly understands our constitution? 
Do we not witness on this floor every. day the most 
diametrically opposite opinions as to the meaning of 
parts of the constitution? And while some here tell 
us that we may annex a nation of foréigners to our 
confederacy by a single act of Congress, others tell 
us that we cannot do it at all, and that, from lan- 
quage in that instrument, which appears so plain 
that he who runs may read and understand, and , 
which is in these words: “New States may be ad- 
mitted into this Union by the Congress.” Adopt the 
test of citizenship, founded on knowledge of the’ 
constitution, and you would have probably a large 
proportion of the members of both Houses. of this 
Congress excluding the others for ignordnce on 
this very point. Knowledge cannot be a condition 
of political rights.. a oe 

here are, however, conditions of naturalization 
required by the organization of society, apart from 
political considerations, such. as that the applicant 
shall be twenty-one years of age, and be of good 
moral character; but the only condition properly 
arising from the alien character of the foreigner is, 
that his intention to become a citizen shall be un- 
equivocally made known. E E a 

Now, so far as that can be inferred from his resi- 
dence amongst us, five years. is as good as twenty. 
Few men will expatriate themselves, and reside in 
one country for that length of. time, except for 
purpose obviously temporary, such as business or 
travel, unless it be for the purposes of permanent 
settlement; and though there may be exceptions to 

this rule, they would be such as would occur under 
peculiar circumstances, such as would be likely to 
exist with any length of time that might be pre- 
scribed. : 
It is our duty to make that time reasonable. .. We 
cannot, without repudiating the doctrine of natural- 
ization altogether, make it unreasonable. ‘The ex- 
tension of .,the term .to twenty-one years would 
be so, for it would. be practically an , aboli- 
tion of the naturalization - law. Few foreigners 
arrive here in youth. They leave their place of: birth 
after they have experienced the difficulties which 
there present themselves in their efforts to acquire 
the means of living, and have felt the oppressionsofthe 
aristocracies and monopolies of Europe. They ar- 
rive here in the vigor of manhood, prepared to enter 
upon the cultivation of your public lands at once, or 
to perform the hard labor necessary to make the im- 
provements requisite to a new country. Your ex- 
tending settlements ‘in the West; your canals, rail- 
roads, buildings, both private’ and public, in the 
East; in accomplishing all which, their labor haa: 
been, and isa prominent and indispensable’ part,— 
show us that they are men in the maturity of years. 
Ad such, after‘ having passed a minority at home, 
‘it is proposed to subject toa second minority, here, . 
placing them in pupilage their whole lives. When the 
federal party was filly installed’ in power under John 
Adams, it not only passed the odious alien law, but 
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it enacted.a kindred one, so. alteriñg the naturaliza- 
tion laws which previously required a residence, as 
now, of five years, as to require a residence of four- 


teen years. Mr. Jefferson, in his first message to _ 


Congress, recommended a revisal of that law, not 
only because it was contrary to the. policy. of the 


States, which had surrendered the power over the _ 


subject to the general government, and hostile to the 
settlement of the country, but also because, “consid- 
ering the chances of human life, a denial of citizen- 
ship under a residence of fourteen years, is a denial 
to a great proportion of those who ask it.” If this 


opinion of that great man be correct, how much | 
larger must be the proportion denied if the term be ` 


extended ‘to twenty-one years? Would it not be 

equivalent to an abolition of all laws of naturaliza- 

tion? oe a : 
A reason urged for an alteration of those laws is, 


that wė are in danger from foreign influence. This- 
is somewhat vague; but it is made to refer to two _ 


different kinds. of influence. The politician, who 
‘wishes to contract the circle of those who may en- 
joy political rights, sees in the immigrant not that 
ove of freedom which has led him from the home 
of his fathers, but the hand of power which has op- 
pressed him. He declaims against hostility to 
America by the powers Europe, as if it were brought 
here in the bosoms of their subjects; and against 
the ignorance and unfitness to enjoy our institutions 
of those who come here, as if they were coming 
they knew not where. . All this apprehension, if it 
be real, is most unfounded; for the very fact of their 
èaoption of this country shows that it is their love 
of liberty and hatred of oppression, their admiration 
of our government and dissatisfaction with their 
own, that animates them, and induces them to 
brave the perils of the ocean, leaving behind friends 
and kindred and early associations. We should re- 
gard them not as enemies to us, but as friends; not 
as untutored in the principles of a free government, 
but as taught in the bitter school of oppression to 
admire our institutions. Itisas I have before re- 
marked, because they have always been found on 
the side of popular rights here that the opposition 
has been raised against them. For ‘when in our 
history has the great mass.of the naturalized citizens 


been found on the side of that party in our country - 


which is in favor of property qualifications in the 
voter, and of splendid monopolies under our gov- 
ernment? 

In order to give importance to this groundless 
fear of foreign influence, a passage from Washing- 
ton’s farewell address is quoted in its support. It 
is in these words: “Against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government.” The foreign 
influence” to which that great man refers is plainly 
seen, from the context of this passage, to be of. quite 
a different character from that which is sought to be 
attributed to him. He is speaking of the influence 
of foreign governments: not of their victims who 
flee to. our country, for he adds in the same para- 
graph, “excessive partiality for one foreign nation, 
and excessive dislike of another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil, and even second, the arts of influence 
on the other.” He then proceeds to advise his 


countrymen against the entanglements of alliances — 


with foreign powers. “Europe,” he says, “has a 


set of primary interests which to us have none ora _ 


very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves 
by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships and enmities.” He no where 
alludes to foreign immigrants. We have abundant 
evidence indeed that he entertained no hostility to 
those who had come to this country from the Old 
World. Among the distinguished men whom he 
called to his cabinet, one (Alexander Hamilton) was 
not born in this country. ST 

The other species of foreign influence is altogether 
of. a different.. character. It partakes of. religious 
fears.. It means the influence of the Pope. It wars 
upon the Roman Catholics; and in. thisis the great 
secret of the success of the native American party. 
Religious, zeal has in all ages and jn. all countries 
had a powerful effect upon the actions of- men. It 
drove the puritans from England to Holland, and to 
America; and they in turn drove Roger ‘Williams 
into the wildernesseg of Naragansett, and the Quakers 


(whom they did not hang) out of Massachusetts. 
Romanists and Protestants have in their turn been 
equally -unrelenting towards each othér, and papal 
anathemas, and the terrors of the inquisition, have 
` been returned with civil disabilities and State church- 
establishments. — : ate 
But this is all wrong. As Americans, we repu- 
_ diate the persecutions of both. The day for religious 
intolerance has gone by. The great battle of reli- 
gious freedom was fought in °76, as well as that of 
political liberty. .The framers of our constitution 
well knew that religion might again be invoked by 
one portion of the community to oppress another. 
They provided. against it, when they forbade Con- 
gress to make any law “prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion.” He, therefore, who seeks to have 
the power of Congress applied in any way to affect 
the privileges of persons professing any particular 
religion, violates the spirit of that instrument. The 
breach once opened in the constitution, and the per- 
secution, directed now against the Catholics, will 
ere long be directed against some other sect, Baptist, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian: the constitutional bar- 
rier preserved, all are alike protected. 
The spirit evinced Ly the native American party 
against Catholics does not spring from true religion. 
Witness the scenes of the last election, when the 
` Bible—that record of the faith and the foundation of 
the hopes of future bliss of all—was carried about 
the streets tied up in ribands in mock veneration by 
men whose lives were examples of immorality 

Midnight revelry was not unfrequently a sequel to 
a native American meeting. That party did not 
seek to correct the conduct of those men. It courted 
them for their votes, and was indulgent to their 
vices, because it wanted their aid to political power. 
This inconsistency was well exposed by that great 
apostle of religious freedom—John Locke—nearly a 
century ago. 

«If any one,” said he, “whilst he is cruel and 
implacable towards those that differ from him in 
opinion, be indulgent to such iniquities and immo- 
ralities as are unbecoming the name of a Christian, 

“Jet such an one talk never so much of the church, 


other kingdom he aims at, and not the advancement 
of the kingdom of God.” And could it be other- 
wise with men who exercise an attribute which our 
Heavenly Father docs not claim—for we are told 
that He is no respecter of persons—and who, after 
the self-righteous manner of the hypocritical Phari- 
sees, would have other men stand aside because they 
are less holy? The weapons of true religion are not 
the sword and the faggot: its mode of conquest is 
not by depriving men of their natural rights, nor by 
proscription for conscience’ sake; for that would not 
only betray a distrust in the truth which is its found- 
ation-stone, but, as force ever does, confirm error. 
Its arms are the gospel, and its power is exerted 
through holy example and conversation. 

This alarm about foreign influenee, as regards the 
immigrant, is, therefore, false when applied to his 
political feelings, and mere intolerance when applied 
to his religious belief. ; 

It is said by the native American party that they 
extend the hand of hearty welcome to foreigners to 
come and live among us—that they only oppose 
their enjoying the elective franchise! Is this not 
selfish? Is it not unjust? They are willing to reap 
the fruits of the labor and industry of foreigners— 
to subject them to taxation and to military duty—to 
impose upon them all the obligations of citizens,— 
but to deprive them of that privilege which’ makes 
taxation and military duty tolerable; for, sir, in the 
` State of New York, and I presume in other States, 
all aliens are liable to taxation, and ‘those holding 
real estate to military duty in addition. : 

Mr. Murray yielded the floor to Mr. Jous W. 
Davis, saying that, as the hour was expiring, he 
‘would reserve his remarks upon other branches of 
the subject for some other occasion, should it offer. 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMPSON, 
G OF MISSISSIPPI. 

In the House of Representatives, March 3, 1845.— 

On the reconsideration of the billof the Senate to 

authorize the Chickasaw Indians to institute a suit 


lumbia, to try the validity of certain claims of thos 

Indians against the United States.. 1 

Mr. THOMPSON said: The repeated calls made 
upon me by my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. C. 
Jounson,] induce me to intrude my views on` this 


he plainly demonstrates, by his actions, that tis an- , 


in the United States- court, in the District: of Co- - 


subject upon. the House. - I have long lived in that. 


beautiful country ceded by the Chickasaws to this 
government. I am well acquainted with all the 
head. men of that nation. I could once, to some 
slight extent, speak their language. I am familiar 
with their customs, have often examined and advo- 


' cated their rights under their treaties with the Uni- 


ted States; and so much have I been identified with 
that tribe of Indians, and so steadily have I main- 
tained their interests, that I am well nigh consider- 
ed a Chickasaw myself. [Laughter.] It is on this 
account Iam called upon for my views and opin- 
ions, and not because I was on the committee 
which examined into the disbursement and invest- 


-ment of the Chickasaw fund. The gentleman from 


Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] is mistaken in suppos- 
ing me to have served on that committee. But 
such information as I possess shall be frankly laid 
before the House. ed 

Lam opposed to the passage of this bill, because 
the principle on which it rests is wrong, without the 
sdnction of sound reason or good policy. No mo- 
ney can be drawn from the treasury of the United 


States but in pursuance of an appropriation of law, 


as it is distinctly provided bythe constitution. For 
this reason Congress should pass no law which con- 
strains or limits their discretion in all appropria- 
tions; and therefore no.citizen of the United States, 
having a claim, is permitted to institute suit against 
the government, ` No State or corporation is allow- 
ed this privilege, and why should this right be ex- 
tended to any tribe of Indians? Has Congress ever 
evinced a disposition to deny to the poor Indian 
justice? Have we ever refused to give an attentive 
ear to his complaints? To suppose such a thing, is 
a dishonorable reflection upon this House and our 
predecessors. On the contrary, we all know how 
irresistible any bill is which has the word Indian in 
it. We all know how many enormous and start- 
iing speculations have been pushed through Con- 
gress in the name of the Indians. And this fear 
of legislating for speculators is the only drawback 
to any Indian claim; and this House will go farther 
for the savage than any cold and unfeeling court of 
justice. But suppose we confer this high preroga- 
tive of instituting suit against the United States 
upon the Chickasaws, and thus virtually transfer 
the keys of the treasury to the chancellor of this 
District: are they capable of themselves to. pre- 
fer, advocate, and maintain their rights? On the 
contrary, we know they are an ignorant people, 
and must engage agents and attorneys to act for 
them; and the chancellor, in opening the doors of 
the treasury to the Chickasaws, will allow other 
shrewd men, who love the Chickasaws and urge 
their interest so much, to Jay their hands also upon 
its coffers. i 

This bill, then, Mr. Speaker, instead of being for 
the benefit of the Indians, holds out inducement, 
offers rewards, to white men for hunting up cases 
against the United States among the Indians; and if 
you give this privilege to the Chickasaws, you are 
bound to extend it to the Cherokees and the other 
tribes. The dockets of your chancery court in this 
district are to be burdened with Indian cases; your 
district attorney, who ‘knows nothing of such mat- 
ters, will have tis labors increased fourfold; the tes- 
timony that will be taken and submitted will be all 
ex parte; and the decrees of the court will be bind- 
ing, in honor, upon the government. A bill that is 
based upon such a principle, and leads to such con- 
sequences, should be most carefully examined be- 


‘fore its adoption here. 


The next point to be examined is the reason for 
the passage of this bill. It is said by the gentleman 
from North Carolina’ [Mr. Saunpers] that in our 
treaty with the Chickasaw nation, it was agreed 
that the lands ceded should be ‘sold as other 

ublic lands, and the proceeds of the sales were to 
be invested in stocks not having more than twenty 
years torun; that the government, in violation of 
that provision of the treaty, had invested the Chick- 
asaw fund in stocks having more than twenty years 
to run, and that the States whose stock-bonds had 
been purchased had for several years failed to pay 
interest. Here was a question for a court of chan- 
cery. Suppose the facts to be as they are stated: 
we have remedied already the main part of the 
grievance complained of by the passage of the bill 
a few days since, advancing to these very Indians 
the interest due them from. the non-paying States 
out of thé United States treasury. Therefore the 
Chickasaws” at the present time have no ground of 
complaint on this head. And for them to employ 
ari attorney to prosecute a suit against us on this ac- 
count; is a ridiculous expense. But suppose, at the 
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end of twenty years, this nation should demand the 
principal, (which God forbid:) I have no ‘fear but 
“ongresas will deal justly with them. I can seeno: 
Justification for this-bill, therefore, on this ground: ` 

Another reason is given—that, in the process of 
their emigration, the Secretary of War had caused 
to be paid, for certain rations, and to a certain con- 
tractor by the name of Buckner, somé forty-five or 
fifty thousand dollars out of the Chickasaw ,fund, 
contrary to right and good conscience. . On one oc- 
` casion during my service in Congress, I ‘cursorily 

examined these expenditures; and I think there may 
be some plausibility in this complaint. But. sup- 
pose this also to bë true: we have a Chickasaw 
agent, a salaried officer, whose duty it is to take 
charge of their interest, and to represent their griev- 
ances to this government; andit is an imputation 
upon ourselves to say that Congress will allow this 
trust-fund to be plundered. And, here in my place, 
I pledge myself, whenever, the proper officers of 
government. investigate this matter, and ascertain 


the facts, which shall exhibit the Chickasaw rights, ` 
I will be their champion on this floor: and surely we’ 


can trust ourselves. To doubt Congress is a reflec- 
tion upon this body which no one on this floor, I 
trust, will sanction. . 

There is another ground of complaint, which is, 
that certain moneys have been paid out of this fund 
for clerk hire, which was unauthorized. This may be 
true. Inever investigated the matter. But if true, 
we require no suit or decree in chancery to convince 
us of it; and as soon as the facts are ascertained, no 
one can hesitate in the belief that the mischief will 
be repaired; and if we are eager to do justice to the 
Indian, let us call upon the Secretary of War to 
report the facts at the next session of Congress, and 
that Congress will do right. 

Butthere are other and different considerations 
which have not been named, which constrain me 
to oppose the passage of this bill. By the treaty of 
1834 with this tribe of Indians, reservations were 
allowed each Chickasaw Indian. After the business 
had been completed on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi river, all the Indians that could be found were 
brought forward and obtained, and sold their lands. 
After the Indians were removed to their new 
homes on the west side of the Mississippi river, 
other Indians were found, amounting in number to 
six or seven hundred, who claimed reservations of 
land. ‘Fo satisfy these claims, the land sales in all 
north Mississippi were suspended, and consequent- 
ly the settlements were retarded. The lands thus 
covered amounted in all to eight or nine hun- 
dred sections; and, supposing each section to be 
worth one thousand dollars, the value of the claim 
was eight or nine hundred thousand dollars. Five 
years ago these facts were made known to me, and 
immediately I called the attention of Mr. Van Buren 
to this overwhelming claim; expressed to him my 
opinion that this was a stupendous fraud attempted 
upon the Chickasaw nation; urged him to refuse his 
sanction to this claim till full investigation was had; 
and to act on this question with full and am- 
ple. advices. The consequence was a sus- 
pension of all the ‘claims; additional proof was 
called for and obtained; and after the suspension 
had continued for four years, while a decision was 
pressed during the whole time by me, the subject 
was at last. taken up by that able, prompt, and 
efficient executive officers, John C. Spencer, and 
the whole batch, with five or six exceptions, were 
rejected. And here, Mr. Speaker, I wish to do 
justice to an exeellent officer. If John C. Spencer 
leaves .no other record behind him, his decision in 
this case will ever entitle him to the lasting grati- 
tude of the Chickasaw nation and the unmeasured 
plaudits of my constituents. Immediately after this 
decision, the suspension of the sales of the land 
was discontinued, and new life and impetus were 
given to the immigration into the country. But the 


speculators were not disposed quietly to submit to - 


this defeat. Again and again has this matter been 
brought before the different departments; but I thank 
the different secretaries that, as often as they have 
been brought forward, they have been premptly re- 
ulsed. l : 
: But these claims have been brought up in anew 
shape. I found, on my return to the seat of govern- 
ment, forty-nine other Indians claiming reservations 
of land amounting to sixty-seven sections of land. 
These reservations covered sixty-two quarter sec- 
tions of land sold to my constituents, and on most of 
them they are settled in ‘quiet and pursuing their 
different avocations in peace, contentment, and inde- 
pendence, The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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: passed favorably upon their claims; they were ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of War and the President. 


-At this stage, befere further action was had, I be- 5 


came acquainted with their condition and their state 
of forwardness. I appeared in. person before the 
Secretary of War; advised him of their nature and 
character; of the effect of their confirmation upon 


my constituents; and, to the credit of the Secretary, 


he at once saw and felt the power of my ` represent- 
ations, and promptly suspended all further 
action upon them, and sent out for further and ad- 
ditional proof. Here, then, is the condition of this 
claim, worth sixty-five to seventy thousand dollars. 
Are you prepared to throw all these cases into a 
court of chancery in this District, to excite the alarm 
of all the thousand people in Mississippi, who have 
purchased and are settled on these lands for fear of 
losing their houses, to play into the hands of these 
men, who have been hanging for whole years 
around your departments, pursuing their iniquitous 
claims with defeat meeting them at every turn, to 
allow them to collect and make out their own testi- 
mony; for the district attorney of this District can 
never match the cunning. or head the craftiness of 
their Indian men—and thus. submit their cases? I 
know, in view of these facts, you cannot, and, I be- 
lieve, you will not. : 

There is another ground of complaint. ‘The 
money belonging to the Indians, pronounced in- 


-competent, has been most awfully plundered; but, 


upon examination of the facts, if the United States 
be liable, I stand ready to do the Chickasaw Indians 
justice on that head also. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the friend of the Chickasaw 


Indians. Ofall the savage tribes they have proved - 


our fastest friends. It is their boast and pride that 
they have never wielded their battle-axe, or uttered 
their deafening war-cry, against our people. In all 
the Indian wars in the South, they fought shoulder 
to shoulder and side by side with General Jackson. 
From these Indians we derived our title to the fairest 
portions of the southwest, which, in my estimation, 
compose the choicest parts of the United States; 
and, in resisting this bill, 1 am influenced by a de- 
sire and a determination to serve them. But I have 
had my difficulties in coming up to this opposition. 
I have friends urging the passage of this bill— 
friends that I have served, and whose wishes I 
hate to thwart. Buta sense of duty to this House— 
duty to the Chickasaw Indians—and ‘above all a 
sense of duty to best constituency on earth, whose 
confidence 1 have, and whose confidence I can 
never abuse—has impelled me to make this expla- 
nation of the enormities of this bill; and, having 
done so, I cheerfully submit the result to the free 
action of the House, 


SPEECH OF MR. PATTERSON, 
. OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, March 1, 1845—On 
post office reform, and the reduction of the rates 
of postage. ` 
Mr. PATERSON obtained the floor and said, 

that the only bill -upon which he cared to take up 

much of the time of the committee had been taken 
out of debate, by a resolution of the House, in two 
hours after it was first taken up. He regretted that 
so important a bill as postage reform should be hur- 
ried through the committee so hastily. He regard- 
ed it as the most important measure of this Con- 
gress in the benefits it is destined to bestow upon 


the country. Appreciating, in some degree, the- 


deep solicitude that is felt on the part of the coun- 
try, that there should be a revision of the post office 
tariff, anda material reduction made in the rates of 
postage, and feeling a deep personal interest in the 
matter, he had made some preparation for the pur- 

ose, and hoped that an opportunity would have 

een afforded him, when the bill was under consid- 
eration, to express his views ofit. As it had been 
adopted as a revenue measure—which he feared it 
would not prove to be—and would leave the subject 


-open for agitation hereafter, it wasto be regretted 


that its bearings should be so little understood as it 
appeared to be by thecommittee. If he had been 
so fortunate as to obtain the floor, he would have 
a eee the subject with unfeigned diffidence, 
and conscious inability to do it that justice which it 
merits. Butif he had succeeded in calling-the at- 
tention of a single member ofthis House to the in- 
vestigation of the subject, who would have given to 
it his abler advocacy, he would deem himself amply 
paid for the time he had bestowed upon it. 

There appears to be no difference of opinion, from 
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rates of postage are inéquitable and: prievously bur- 
AA a FE the Post: Office Department so 


-unpopular with the peoplé as to make it impossible 


to prevent its revenues from being infringed, upon by 
private enterprise in a thousand ways, in bold-and 
open violation of the laws. . As deplorable and de- 
moralizing as this state of , things is, it will continue 


| go long.as the- people have before them daily evi. 


dence of the great injustice of the rates of- postage, 
in the fact that private enterprise will perform the 
service for oneal the money. ‘The true: way to 
restore the department to the favorable considera- 
tion of the people, and to maintain its usefulness 
and to sustain its revenue, is to take fiom it the ‘ap- 
earance—while it remains a government. monopo- 
hof being administered to oppress, rather than 
benefit the people. “While every other branch of the 
public service has gone on’ improving with the ad» 
vance of the times, this department remains the 
same in its organization, with but a few, slight 
changes, since it was first- instituted. * And we pay 
as high postage now, with a revenue'over four mil- 
lions of dollars, as we did when it was but fifty 
thousand dollars. Instead of reducing the‘rates, the 
excess of revenue when it was in the most flourish- 
ing condition has been expended upon new routes, 
which have paid but little or no postage. The law 
of February, 1792, fixed the rates of postage on sin- 
gle letters passing short of thirty miles, six -cents; 
between thirty and sixty miles, eight cents; from 
sixty to one hundred, ten cents; one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty, twelve and a half cents; from one 
hundred and. fifty to two hundred, fifteen cents; from 
two hundred to two -hundred and fifty, seventeen 
cents; from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty, twenty cents; from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred and fifty, twenty-two cents; and all 
over four hundred and fifty twenty-five cents; from 
which time there was made buta single and immateri- 
al change in the rates to the Ist February, 1815, when 
50 per cent. was added, and- continued to 31st of 
March, 1816, for the purpose of raising revenuc to 
defray the expenses incurred by the war. In April, 
1816. Congress established the present rates of 
postage, which have remained the same for twenty- 
nine years; while England and some other countries 
have reduced their postage so low as to enable the 
humblest individual in the community to avail them- 
Selves of its benefits. : ie 

[Here Mr. P. was called to order by Mr. ©. J. 
Incersou1 for debating a subject which he contend- 
ed was not before the House.” 555o) 0n o0] 

Mr. Paterson, in. reply, contended that he was 
debating the subject before the .House;.as the bill 
under debate contained an appropriation for ‘the 
Post Office Department, and an amendrment. from 
the Senate regulating mail routes. ; 

The Cuar decided he was in order; from ` which 
Mr. INGERSOLL st ei and the decision of the 
Chair was sustained by the House.] i 

Mr. P. proceeded ańd said: 

That in the-mean time the correspondence of the 
country had been Joaded down with an increasing 
amount of mail matter transmitted free of postage, 
by virtue of: a widely extended and much abused 
franking privilege, which has increased, including 
newspapers, on which postage is paid, which literally 

o` free, and which Mr. Niles, in his report in De- 
cember, 1840, éstimates the- loss to the department 
upon all conveyed in. the mail,.to be over 88 per 
cent.; amounting to‘moré than nine-tenths in weight 
of everything that passes. through.-it. An account 
was kept at the-post office in this city of the number 
of free letters and packages.ending the 2d of May, 
the 2d of June, and the 7th of July, 1840. Taking 
the number that passed during those weeks; as 
the average of the session of Congress of. thirty- 
three weeks of that year, the packages and_ letters 
sent from this city amounted to 4,781,359; and the 
two cents allowed to postmasters for delivery, 
would amount to $95,627. This was probably more 
than was actually paid, as it is not allowed at offices 
where the commissions exceed $500. -_ , 

Mr. Niles estimates that there was paid for the de- 
livery of free letters, and advertising the same, 150,- 
000; and recommends that the. two: cents: allowe 
for the delivering free letters should be discontinued. 
The Postmaster General, in his re ort of December 
3, 1842, states, that the whole number of free: ioe 
sent through the office annually, is about three ae 
lions. Assuming 15 cents to be the average rate, 1 
charged with postage, $450,000-would have been re- 
ceived from free letters alone, It appears that there 
are no data for determining the number of free pack. 
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ages éotiveyed in the mail, as a large proportion of 
theii arë not entered upon the post bills: The Poste 
master General says that the loss of the department 
does not end with the $450,060 loss upon free letters; 


but estimates the amount paid- for the deélivery.of ` 


the same at $60,000. This is doubtless less than 
the amount paid, as it falls short of Mr. Niles’s es- 
timate for 1840; also that of George Plitt, special 
agent of the department, who, in his report of the 
same year, estimates the amount to be $80,000. AN 
the estimates refer only to letters sent. from Wash- 
ington during the session of thirty-three weeks refer- 
red to. Estimating the number of letters received at 
the same office to be one-third the number sent from 
it, and the postage would amount to over $700,000, 
exclusive of free printed matter, and letters and 
packages carried by mail during the rest of the year, 
which, if correctly estimated, would swell the 
amount very considerably. : 

The Hon. Wm. B. Macuay, in ‘an able article 
published in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in March 
last, ventures to complete the postmaster’s estimate, 
as follows: : 

3,000,000 of free letters, at 15-cents each. .$450,000 
2-cent commission allowed deputy postmas- 

ters for delivery of free letters.......... 60,000 
1,000,000 of free letters not exhibited by 

the returns of the postmasters, at 15 cts. 

CAC viv esieie tie vies ereere ise nke s sa 100,000 
Cost of advertising free letters........... 30,000 
Free printed matter, charged at the usual 

YALES. cose ocssucceecvessececvesecsves 210,000 


900,000 


The amount set down in the above table as paid 
for the advertising and delivery of free letters is 
much less than the previous estimates. 

This estimate for free printed matter is doubtless 


far short of what it amounts to in reality, as the 


franking privilege is not confined to members of 
Congress and -officers under the United States gov- 
ernment: governors of the several States may trans- 
mit by mail, free of postage, all laws and reports 
which may be directed by the legislatures of the 
several States to be transmitted to the governors of 
other States; in addition to this are the exchange 
newspapers, passing between more than 1,300 print- 
ers in the United States, free of postage, some of 
whom, Mr. Maclay says, estimate their daily ex- 
changes at over two hundred; but he supposes the 
newspapers to be published once a week only, and 
` that an exchange paper is sent to one of every other 
four printers: each printer will transmit, free of 
postage, 16,900 papers annually—amounting, alto- 
gether, to 21,970,000; which, at only one cent each, 
amounts to $219,700; which, with a moderate esti- 
mate for free printed matter which is not computed 
in the foregoing estimate—to say nothing of news- 
papers upon which postage is paid, and which are 
transmitted at so great a loss to the department— 
would. swell the amount of free-mailed matter to 
over $1,200,000. 

With more than one-third of every thing passsing 
through the mail in value, exclusive of newspapers, 
and more than nine-tenths in weight including news- 
papers upon which postage is pad woen; according 
to Mr. Niles, are transmitted at a loss to the depart- 
ment of 88 per cent., to which extent they become 
a tax upon correspondence—is it a matter of won- 
derment that the people are complaining loudly of 
the present system, and calling for reform, the neces- 
sity which is manifested, inasmuch as it is impossi- 
ble to protect the revenue of the department from 
heavy losses, by reason of the illicit conveyance of 
letters, which cannot be prevented so long as letter- 
postagė remains as it now is? Iam aware that those 
who are opposed to a reduction of postage ridicule 
the comparison which has been drawn between the 
freight of. a barrel of flour upon the canal in New 
York, and the postage upon a single letter over the 
same route; and I acknowledge that the cases are 
not strictly analogous; still, the contrast is such, 
right or wrong, as to.make the rates of postage ap- 
pear the more glaring. If the freight of a barrel of 
flour is only 183 cents, exclusive ‘of tolls, and the 
same.as postage upon a single-letter over the same 
route, the flour weighing 216 pounds, and the letter a 
quarter ofan ounce, the flour charged with letter post- 
age would amount to $2,592; although not strictly 
analogous cases, still the parallel is such as to convince 
everybody that the rates of postage are inequitable 
and unbearable, Every one must be convinced, who 
examines the subject, that the salvation of the Post 
Office. Department depends upon such a revision of 
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the postage tariff as will restore to it the whole cor- 
respondence of the country, without which its rev- 
enue will be so crippled that it will be impossible 
for it to gò on with its operations, as it appears from 
the report of the Postmaster General, made 2d De- 
ceriber, 1843, that the revenue of the department 
had fallen off. during the preceding year more than 
$250,000 dollars} during the past year there hae been 
an additional falling off of 58,440, and. was less 
than any year since 1838, while the population and 
business of the country, with its correspondence, 
has largely increased. No one can doubt, whose 


- attention has been called to the subject, and who 


knows how general the disposition is to evade the 
payment of postage, and is familiar with the thousand 
ways by which letters are carried, that at least one- 


| half of the correspondence of the Atlantic States is 


carried out of the mail. It is well understood 
that all the principal hotel-keepers in the northern 
and eastern cities are in the habit of transmitting 
daily, packages of letters, which they have received 
from their boarders, from city to city, and through- 
out the country, by private hand. One gentleman 
in New York estimates that he sends every day 
from his hotel fifteen dollars’ worth. “If thjs is done 


- at one hotel,” says an able writer in the New World, 
y 


“the loss, through hotels alone, in that city, to say 
nothing of other modes of conveyance, would 
amount to, at least, two hundred dollars per day.” 
How is this drain upon the revenue of the depart- 
ment to be stopped? It can be done in no other 
way than by reducing postage so low as to do away 
with private expresses, making it no longer an ob- 
ject for individuals to incur the risk of violating the 
law, which would with certainty be enforced, meet- 
ing, as it would, with the approbation of the people. 
In arriving at a proper conclusion as to what the re- 
duction in the rates of postage should be, we have 
not only the facts which were elicited upon the ex- 
amination upon which was predicated the estab- 


` lishment of the penny rates in England, in 1840, but 


we have the experience of the British government 


-since the new system went into operation there to 


guide us. 

That examination stands out as a monument of 
the wisdom with which the British Parliament legis- 
late when they are about to make material changes 
in the old, or enact new laws affecting the great in- 
terests of the country. In this instance more than 
one hundred witnesses were examined, including 
the principal postmasters, the most intelligent busi- 
ness men, bankers, and members of the nobility 
from different sections of the kingdom, taking up 
the time of an able committee who sat constantty for 
months, and who embodied replies, by letters, to in- 
terrogatories addressed by them of as many more in 
their report. 

The thousand ways in which the post office laws 
were evaded with impunity was made manifest, and 
which the solicitor of the post office found it impos- 
sible to restrain without maintaining the right of 
search and enforcing it, which was so questionable 
a measure that government never adopted it. Let- 
ters were carried in parcels in post coaches. Book 
sellers transmitted their circulars and general cor- 
respondence in packages by stage all over the king- 
dom. Merchants adopted the’ same course, sending 
letters in boxes and bundles of goods by teams, 
steamboats, and stages; while there were werea 
numerous class of individuals throughout the king- 
dom who made it their business to carry letters 
which were collected openly in coffee houses in 
London and elsewhere, from town to town, some- 
times travelling upon the coach that carried the roy- 
al mail. To such an extent was the illicit trans- 
mission of letters carried, that from 1815 to 1835, 
during a period of twenty years, in which time the 
population had increased near 40 per cent:, there 
was an actual falling off in the post office revenue 
of £86,125—it being in 1815, £2,193,741, and in 
1835, €2,107,616. The same prejudices exist here 
as in England previous to the post office reform 
there; and the same machinery isin full operation in 
most of the old States of the Union, and would 
have gone on perfecting until the Post Office De- 
partment was bankrupted, if the main spring in the 
wheel which moves the whole had not been 
broken by a reduction of postage. With an in- 
crease of population for the last six years of near 
25 per cent., the amount received for. postage re- 


- mains about the same; instead of which, had it kept 


pace, as it should, with the increase of population, 
the increase of revenue would be near or quite a mil- 
lion of dollars.. Nothing further can be necessary 
to convince every reflecting mind that a reduction of 
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péstage isthe only remedy which will cure the dis~ 
ease.- : 
The present Postmaster General became convinced 
that some revision of the present postage tariff will 
have to be made; and says, in his report of 1842, “that 
if government exacts no more from the citizen than 
the cost and expense of transporting his letter, he 
‘has no right to complain; but when an additional 
sum is wanted to defray the expense of transporting 
the correspondence of the government, It 1$ & jus: 
causé of complaint, and should be paid, like the tax 
of every other service, out of the common resources 
of the country. Public opinion seems so. strong 
in favor of a reduction of postage upon letters, that 
he felt.its influence, and was unwilling to act unad- 
visably in any recommendation which he might 
make upon the subject.” He therefore appointed 
Gen. Duff Green, who was about visiting Europe, 
to make inquiries as to the operation of. the English 
system.. One of the objects of his mquiries was, 
whether letters are allowed to be carned on the 
mail lines, out of the mail, and what in particular are 
the penalties, whether they extend to passengers, 
and are effectual in protecting the revenue. To this 
Gen. Green replies, that the high rates of postage 
in France, as in the United States, leads to many 
evasions of the law, and the department claim the 
right to examine the baggage and persons of passen- 
gers, for the purpose of preventing the carrying 
letters. This was resisted, and it has been decided 
that government had no right to do so. From the 
experience of France and England, as well as that 
of our own country, it would seem that the surest, 
if not the only means of preventing fraud, is to re- 
duce the rates of postage so low as to make it for 
the interest of the public to prefer the mails to @ 
private conveyance. As the transportation of the 
mail is a government monopoly, the business should 
be done as cheap, with as much speed, and greater 
certainty than individuals could perform the whole 
service of the department; and it will commend tt- 
self to the support of the community; which 
will prove a thousand times more effectual than the 
odious and illegal system of search, inquisitions, 
and paid informers. Mr. Niles, in his report of 
1840, says that nothing can be more apparent 
than the palpable injustice of our present system of 
postage tariff. è 

The postage tariff is a direct tax upon one man, 
for the benefit of another class. What principle. of 
justice or public policy can sustain a law which 
taxes a correspondent in New York, who has occa~ 
sion to send a letter by mail to New Orleans, 250 
per cent. more than the service is worth or costs, to 
enablethe subscriber in New York to a newspaper 
in New Orleans, to have it conveyed to him 88 per 
cent. less than the actual cost of the service? Our 
system of postage was derived from England, where 
the postage was a tax for revenue, analogous to the 
stamp tax: like that, it was a tax on, business. 
Here it isnota tax, but in the nature of.a freight, or 
charge for the service performed. 

If our object in reducing postage is the same as 
that of England—that of reducing it to the point that 
will bring back to the mail the whole correspond- 
ence of the country, and cause such an increase as 
will keep up the post office revenne—ne experience 
which we have had will guide. us so correctly as that 

roduced before the parliamentary committee, taken 
in connection with the results of the penny postage 
since it was adopted in England. 

Here Mr. Parrerson was called to order again 
for'irrelevancy; and the Chair decided that he must 
confine his remarks to the Senate’s amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. P. appealed from the decision of the Chair. 
The House sustained him in his appeal, and he pro- 
ceeded. : 

He believed he was not out of order. `H so, there 
was hardly a member upon that floor who, during 
some one of the debates, had not. been wider from 
the mark than he was. He had in his mind many 
bright examples: of the kind. The distingnished 
member from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] had 
closed a speech within the last two days upon the 
subject of the admission of Texas, upon another: bill, 
and was followed by his colleague, [Mr. Munpny,] 
who made a political speech upon the same bill; and 
he would venture to say thatno member upon that 
floor could have told, from the course of their argu- 
ment, what bill was before the House. He intended 
to have followed them, but was cut off by the 
bill being. taken out of debate. He now embraced 
the only opportunity afforded him since to speak. 
He had never made “Buncombe” speeches to take 
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- 
up the time of the House, and did not believe that he || beso much increased that the revenue would be re- 


was now travelling out of the record in the course of 
argument which’he was pursuing. i 


He was under great obligation to the House for 
the -couttesy it had manifested towards him; and 
knowing its anxiety to get on with its business, and’ 
that it would be impossible for him to say all that 
he'was prepared to advance upon the subject, with- 
in the time allotted to him, he would pass over much 
of what he wished to say, and endeavor to take up 
‘but little more of its time if the committée would 
permit him to do so. [Cries of “Go on.” “You 
shall have the time.” ‘You must publish your 
speech.”| In this matter of postage reform, his 
eonstituents, as, well as himself, felt a deep interest; 
and as the act which hag just passed has been adopt- 
ed asa revenue measure, which he was convinced 
it would not prove, which will result in the oppo- 
nents of cheap postage coming back here, claiming 
that the loss to the revenue is in consequence of too 
great a reduction of postage; instead of which, we 
have not yet come to the point in reducing postage, 
according to the experience of the British govern- 


ment, which will insure such an increase of ‘corres-- 


pondence as will produce the greatest amount of 
revenue. It. was for that reason that he wished to 
place before the country the results of the British 
experiment, and the reasons why he feared the act 
they had adopted would not. prove a revenue meas- 
ure, [Cries of “Go on.” “Let us. hear what you have 
to:say;”] as it differs so widely from the British 
sysiem, by which we claim to be guided in making 
the reform. Everything that passes in the English 
mails pays postage: no one possesses the privilege 
to frank. The Queen is taxed equally with the 
private citizens, and letters sent subject to postage 
pay double rates. The franking privilege is the most 
odious feature in our present system; and which, 
when we started in this reform, was supposed would 
be abolished. But Congress has seen fit to retain 
all its privileges, which is by half the most objec- 
tionable and burdensome portion of it. In its wis- 
dom, it has taren away from postmasters the priv- 
ilege of franking letters, which does not amount to 
a twentieth part of the matter which will still go 
free; to say nothing of newspapers passing within 
tiirty miles of the. places where they are printed, 
which will more than double the amount of free mail 
matter, causing a corresponding increase in the ex- 
pense of transporting the same, instead of largely 
reducing that expense, by an entire abolition of the 
franking, privilege, by which we hoped to maintain 
the revenue of the department from letter postage. 

In substituting an additional compensation to be 
paid to postmasters whose commissions do not ex- 
éeed a certain amount, we have fastened upon the 
department a tax which will prove infinitely more 
burdehsome than to have permitted them to frank 
their own letters, which would have proved no ad- 
ditional expense; and, as a matter of pride to them, 
would have gone further in inducing respectable in- 
dividuals to administer that class of offices than any 
commission that can be allowed them. Instead of 
(as in England) reducing the labors to be performed 
in the sub-offices, by the introduction of the prepay- 
ment..of postage. and the sale of stamps, by which 
they have been. able ‘to reduce very materially the 
expense of that branch of the service, we, by ex- 
tending the amount of free matter, heve increased 
the amount of the service and decreased the com- 
missions allowed for it. Our new system differs 
from that of England still further, in our making no 
additional charge for letters sent subject to postage, in 
consequence of which a large amount of revenue 
would be lost. . 


If it is to be the settled policy of the country that 
the Post Office Department shall create its own reye- 
nues; we ought to approach the matter of reducing 
postage with great caution. Bearing revenue in 
view, he was by no means prepared to recommend 
alow uniform rate of postage as one which will be 
most likely to maintain the revenue of the depart- 
ment; nor was that the conclusion of the most in- 
telligent witnesses who were examined before the 
committee of the British Parliament. Mr. Hills 
plan of penny postage was finally adopted, ‘upon 
the ground that, by introducing prepayment of post- 


age, the accounting branch of the sub-offices, which - 


formed a prominent item in the expense, and the 
receipt and delivery so simplified by” the sale of 
_stamps, instead of collecting postage upon each let- 
ter, that the expense of the department could be 
materially reduced. Then, again, it-was hoped “by 
the-committee that correspondence, in time, would 


“stored. F AS 
Sir Edmund Smith Lee, secretary of the post. 


office of Edinburgh, thought that—~ : 


“The present rates were too high even for the interest of 
revenue itself. A small reduction in these rates—such, for 
instance; as one penny on every rate—would have the 
effect, he was sure, of occasioning a great loss to the rev- 
enue, without increasing the number of letters. With the 
view of increasing the number of letters, there ought to. he 
a great reduction, or none at all. A large reduction, in his 
opinion, would-not occasion a ‘corresponding ingresse in 
the revenue, so as to make it equal to what it then was. 
Were the rates reduced to one-half, the letters, he thinks, 


- would increase, but not at all in proportion to the reduc- 


tion, since the smuggled letters would not be brought 
within the reach of the post office. Upon principle, and for 
the sake of expedition and general convenience, he would 
much prefera uniform rate to a scale of rates graduated ac- 
cording to-distance; but the insuperable amculty he had 
found in coming to any reasonable conclusion was this: how 
to reconcile the proper security of the revenue with a just 
attention to the demands which the public now make for re- 
duction. A uniform rate, sufficiently high to give security 
to the revenue, would certainty remove all hope of obtain- 
ing the increase in the. posted correspondence which is 
looked to as the result of justly diminishing the rates. It 
is from a conviction that at no uniform rate could the pres- 
ent amount of revenue be obtained, that he is led to prefer 
a graduated scale of rates, giving to the shortest distances, 
in which the smuggling is the . greatest, the advantage ofa 
cheap penny postage, and taking on the longer distances 
an additional charge, according to the distance. He would 
not recommend a uniform four-penny rate. It would be a 
great reduction on all the rates above four pénce. He 
would as soon have a penny rate as one of four pence. 
Still less would he COn end. a uniform rate of three pence 
ór two pence. He should prefer a penny rate to either. 
Bearing the revenue in view, he would not recommend a 
uniform penny rate. It certainly would be risking & large 
amount of revenue.” 


He seemed to prefer a graduated scale of rates 
according to distance, running from one penny up 
to four pence. Colonel Marberly, secretary of the 
post office in London, Augustus Gody, secretary of 
post office in Ireland, the Earl of Litchfield, Postmas- 
ter General, Lord Ashburton, and many others, con- 
curred in the opinion, that no uniform rate would 
maintain the revenue so nearly as rates graduated 
according to distance, to be made so low as to bring 
into the post office the whole correspondence of the 
country, and that a slight reduction would be at- 
tended with great loss to the revenue, without in- 
creasing correspondence. 

They thought it impossible that Mr. Eiill’s anti- 


cipations could be realized. He estimated the increase , 


at a penny postage to be more than 500 per cent., 
which would be required to restore the revenue. 
The result has shown that they were correct. 
They were all of the opinion that a penny rate 
should be adopted for short distances: experience 
had ir a measure tested that point. 

In January, 1837, the rates of postage extending 
to all the towns for twelve miles} around Edin- 
burgh was reduced from two penceto one penny; in 
addition to the reduction of one-half on letters, the 
penny collected upon newspapers was taken off; 
notwithstanding which, the district is yielding a 
larger amount of revenue now than it did before the 
rates were reduced. The reduction from four pence 
to two pencé in the rates on distances not exceeding 
eight miles, did not maintain .the revenue; nor did 
Sir Edward Smith Lee, postmaster at Edinburgh, 
think it would ever do so, as the distance was too 
short. The two-penny post was extended from three 
to twelve miles around London, in 1831, reducing 
postage 50 per cent.; at which time, the receipts 
within that range amounted to £120,000, and it 


ter. ; 
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Guided by their experience, it appears to me that 
the following rates would have: been the lowest we 
could obtain. at this” time, and ‘those most likely to 
bring into the post: office the whole correspondence 
of the country, and at the same time induce such an 
increase as to maintain ‘the revenue of the depart- 
ment. Co o- fe. i f . 
In the month of October, 1948, there were received at all 

the offices in the United States letters passing ever thirty 


miles. _- - z Sa 346,331 
Multiplied by 12, whieh gives the number for í 
the year eco - rege es ae 3 i2 
5 © 4,153,969, 
Add to which 150 per cent. for increase 2 
: ` : _ + 10,898,909 
Ata3-centrate of postage > -~ a ray 3 
“ $311,697.00 


Letters received passing over 30 a g 
and under 400 miles, in onè : 
. 5 1,812,106 
‘ 12 


month |» - j 
Multiplied by 12 - : -x e ia 
„Showing the number received in 
the year - - + 15,745,272 
Add 100 per cent., the estimated i 
_ increase - . ` 2. 
31,490,544 
A 5-cent postage to he charged - ë 
Amounting to + $1,574,827.20 — 1,574,527.20 
Number received in one month 
passing over 400 miles . 378,204 © 
Multiplied by 12 - . ae 12 
Showing the number received in 
the year - “oo 4,538,448 
Estimated increase 100 per cent. 2 
f -= 1,076,896 
A'10-cent postage to be charged 10 
` $107,689.60 107,698.60 
_— $2,798,913,80 
The above estimates are for pee prepaid, 
when subject to postage. 1 would add two 
cents to the three-cent rates, three cents to 
the five-cent rates, and five cents to the ten- g 
cent rates, estimating that one half the let- 
ters go subject to postage, and chargeable ; 
with the additional rate, amounting to - 803,179.56 


Amount of revenue which would be-received 
from letters with the above estimated in- : 
crease - - w y -. - - $3,597,093.36 
Showing an increase of revenue from letters of 

$46,820.16 over the amount estimated to have been 

received in the year, 1843,. which was $3,550, 273.20. 

The number of three-cent letters are intended to in- 

clude all. “drop” letters, which should be charged 

the same rates. Estimating that there would be an 
increase of 200 per cent. onthe -three-cent “letters, 

100 per cent. on the five-cent letters, and .50 per 

cent. on the ten-cent letters; and. it. would show a 

falling-off in the revenue of only $232,227. ; 
Witha view ofarrivingas near as possible at a 

revenue point at this time; and to prevent the oppo- 
nents of low postage from coming back here, and 
attributing the loss of the revenue, which he feared. 
would arise, in consequence ofthe act we have just 
passed, to a too great reduction in the rates of post- 
age, he would have offered an amendment to the 
bill when under consideration, containing the above 
named rates; extending the .3 cents postage ‘to 50 
miles, and the 5.cents postage to 500 miles, inclad- 
ing a provision for the additional charge upon let- 
ters subject to postage, which would have provided 
for the heavy losses incurred by the department in 
consequence of dead. letters, and would have done 
away with the operation of the expresses effectually, 
and cured the disposition to send by private hands. 

And he had reason to believe, if the amendment 

had been. offered, from the favorable considera- 

tion with which it was received by those determin- 
ed to amend the bill, that it would have passed. 


` Buthe was prevented from presenting it at the so- 


licitation of the warm friends of reform, fearing that 
any amendment would defeat the bill in the Senate, 


` and which they hopéd to be able to prevent, until the 


amendment - was carried, confining the 5 cent rates’ 
to 300 miles, when he did offer the 3 cents provision; 
but it was too late. He had submitted the above 
estimates togno one but who had concurred. with 
him, that his anticipations. would be more than re~ 
alized.- : : Bight ag 
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latter gradual, but sure.. In the mean time, let gov- 
` ernment contribute her share to the funds of the de- 
partment, andewith a proper adjustment ofthe rates 
of postage, ranging even. lower than those which 
have been adopted, and it will not be long without 
ample means to carry on its operations. 
. Some have been disposed to pause before they 
acted in the matter, fearing that the Post Office De- 
partment will become an incumbrance upon the 
treasury. If guided by the experience of England, 
in arranging our new system, we have every reason 
to belive that such will not be the case. Itis rare 
that any great good to individuals or nations is ob- 
tained without running some hazard; and shall we 
neglect to try to obtain the prize in consequence of 
our unwillingness to risk a small amount of reve- 
nue? I trust not. I wish it was the policy of gov- 
ernment to fing wide open the gates, and permit 
mail matter to go free; for I know of no way, at so 
cheap a rate, so great a blessing could be bestowed 
upon the country. The business community justly 
complain of the present rates of postage as unjust 
and burdensome; but the blessings of a cheap rate 
to them is but a drop in the bucket, to the moral and 
intellectual blessings it would entail upon the coun- 
try. The middling and poorer classes are now 
taxed to pay the largest amount of the business and 
commercial correspondence of the country; and if 
the whole expense of the Post Office Department 
were paid out of the treasury, and postage made free, 
the additional tax to those classes would be but 
little more than it now is. Noone doubts that reve- 
nue coliected upon goods imported is added to the cost 
of the goods, and is paid by theconsumer. This 
doctrine, my honorable friend from South.Carolina, 
[Mr. Hormes,] who sits before me, will concede to 
be true. (‘“Yes, said Mr. Houmes, that is true, that 
is good doctrine.”) Mr. P. continued and said: 
This; however, is without taking into consideration 
the causes which may have reduced the original 
cost of the goods. Nor is it any less true, that the 
great mass of the commercial and business corres- 
pondence becomes a tax upon articles of trade; and 
that every man, woman and child, that purchases 
a pound of sugar, a yard of cloth, or any other arti- 
cle of trade, pays a portion of that tax. Hence it is 
clear that they are made to contribute as directly to 
the support of the Post Office Department as they 
would ifits expenses were defrayed from the treas- 
ury,and atthe same time they are debarred the 
blessings of cheap postage. ith this common 
sense view of the subject, we should not hesitate in 
reducing postage to the lowest point, even if the ex- 
pense of the department, like the other departments 
of government, should be defrayed from the treasury. 
The army and navy are maintained for the defence 
of the country; and the Post Office Department, if 
sustained in the same manner, would prove a much 
stronger defence to our institutions than they can be. 
With this view of the subject, believing, as he did, 
that the tax is the same to the people, whether 
collected in duties, or business postage, and added 
in both instances to articles of trade, free trade in 
postage had no terrors for him; still, with a proper 
adjustment of a very low rate of postage, the Post 
Office Department will not become a tax upon the 
treasury. ` 
It appears, by the Postmaster General’s report of 
December, 1843, that the receipts ending the 30th 
June were $4,295,935, and the expense of the de- 
partment $4,874,713, showing the deficiency of 
$78,778. It is. contended, by a paper said to emanate 
from the samie department, that by adopting Mr. 
Merrick’s plan of 5 and 10 cents postage—making 
the average 7} cents for each letter, instead of 14} 
cents, which is the present average—the de- 
ficiency will run up to $1,672,840. There were re- 
ceived in the year 1843, estimated upon the account 
kept in October of that year, 24,439,680 letters, pay- 
ing $3,550,273 20, which, at 5 and 10 cent rates, pro- 
posed in Mr. Merrick’s bill, would amount to 
$1,877 ,432—making a deficiency of $1,672,840. It 
Is contended by the paper before alluded to, coming 
from the Post Office Department during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, that in taking. into consideration 
the social and intellectual character, taken in con- 
nection with the commercial character of the British 
_ people, who are largely engaged in commerce, while 
we are an agricultural people; that no such increase 
of correspondence can be expected here, as has been 
realized by them. ` Let tis see if this- be so. It ap- 
pon that in- 1841, forty-one out. of- every one 
uñdred married persons. in England and Wales 
could not write their ndmes; whereas in the United 
| Btates, in 1840, 5,892,806 fres whites, above twenty- 


‘blacks, could read and write. E lore 
- people, three-sevenths could read and write; while in 


‘and write; we send only 43. 


one years of age, could.read and write. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, there were but 7,155,169 per- 
sons who could write.. In the United: States more 
than a third of the whole population, including 
Excluding colored 


Great Britain and Ireland, only a little more than 
one-fourth could do so. > i : 
Great Britain has a population of 26,711,059, of 
whom there are over twenty years of age 12,127,- 
405, who cannot read and write—leaving 7,155,169 
who can. They sent and received by mail, in 1841, 
two hundred and four millions of letters—averaging 
twenty-eight and ahalf to exch individual who could 
read and write. Total population of the United 
States in 1840, 17,068,666; white population 
14,189,842; over the age of twenty 6,442,499, 
of whom 549,693 could not read and write—leaving 
5,892,806 that could. We send through the mail, 
according to the report of the Postmaster General, 
(Senate document No. 50,) 27,831,036 letters, at the 
rate of four and two-thirds to each individual who 
can read and write. Í 
If we wrote as many letters, in proportion to the 
number that can read and write, as the people of 
Great Britain do, and they were forwarded through 
the mail, we should send 164,998,568. At 5and 10 
cent rates, averaging 73} cents, according to Mr. 
Menaricx’s estimate, (to whom he was indebted for 
a portion of these statistics,) the postage would 
amount to $12,374,892. If we make a comparison 
between the whole population of Great Britain and 
the United States, Great Britain, with 26,711,059, 
sends 204,000,000 of letters; the United States, with 
17,068,666 would send 130,358,210 letters; which, 
at the average rate, would yield $9,776,865 07 of 
revenue. Itis also contended that the experiment, 
although successful in England, must fail here, as 
they are a manufacturing and commercial people. 
But this argument is not sustained by the facts. 
Our imports in 1842, according to the report of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, were.....$100,162,087 . 


Exports the same year..eeeeseereees 104,691,534 


Total imports and exports. ........... 204,853,621 


In Sparkman’s Statistics of the British Empire, 
it is stated that the imports into the United King- 
dom, for the year 1841, were (those of 1842 not be- 
ING given}. cece c ee ee eee eee renee 64,377,962 
Exports for the year 1842 were....... 44,609,358 


Total imports and exports........... 108,987,320 


Computing the pound sterling at ¢4 80, it amounts 

Eid eslan aaia se Pies E Sates aie $523, 139,136 
Of which two-fifths is... 2.0... eee ee 209,255,654 
Our commerce being equal to about two-fifths of that 
of England, upon which principle we should send 
two-fifths’ of 204,000,000 of letters annually, or 
81,600,000. 

Again: the annual productions of the United 
Kingdom, according to Sparkman’s Statistics, are 
$2,290,598,944. In Tucker’s “Progress of Na- 
tions,” the annual productions of the United States 
are stated to be $1,063,134,736; showing the annual 
productions of the United States to be nearly equal 
to one-half of those of Great Britain. Tried by 
this test, we should send one-half of 204,000,000 of 
letters annually, or 102,000,000. By the most un- 
favorable estimate, it appears we should send 
81,600,000 letters, if all go in the mail, which will 
more than maintain the post office revenue, at- the 
rates adopted in the new bill. . England sends 284 
letters per annum to each individual who can read 
Let us double our 
number, and we maintain the revenue; and who 
doubts, with a proper adjustment of the rates of 
postage, that our anticipations will be realized? 

It is not necessary, nor did he pretend to claim 
that the increase of correspondence in this country 
can be equal to that of Great Britain, excepting in 
the old and densely populated States. In all the 
South and Southwestern States, owing to the sparse- 
ness of the population, much of which is remote 
from post offices, as it appears, from the representa- 
tion of many of the members: of this House, that 
they send from ten to thirty miles to post offices for 
their letters. The same causes will render the ex- 
pense of our mail service in this country. much 

reater than that of England; making it impossible, 
if the policy shall be maintained, that the Post Office 
Department shall be supported from its own reve- 
nues, for us to reduce our rates of postage as low as 


in England. No one, however, will doubt that, 


similarly situated with the people of Great Brit- 
ain, the increased correspondence in this country - 
would equal, if not surpass that of England; for he 
presumed it would not be, contended that we are 
not as social and intelligent a people as those of 
England, or that family connections in this country 
are not more widely scattered, opening a more ex- 
tended field for social correspondence, which would 
soon be occupied, if postage was properly reduced, 
which is happily illustrated in the “Berkshire Coun- 
ty (Massachusetts) Jubilee,” got up in August last 
for the purpose of calling back her absent children to 
the “American Piedmont,” as they denominate it. 
In that instance, representatives were present from 
eighteen different States. Had all its children re- 
turned, there is hardly a county in any State in the 
Union, and in some of the States not a single town, 
but would have had a representative there. 

It was the return of the wanderer, to worship at 
the shrine of his much-loved home, to pay a tribute 
to the memory of its distinguished and venerated 
dead, the bones of whom are mingling with the dust 
of every section of the Union, and to gaze with pride 
upon: their native hills, its magnificent. mountains, 


sweet valleys, silvery floods, and gushing foun- 


tains; its quiet villages, its intelligent and happy 
population, surrounded by all the comforts and most 
of the luxuries of life, for the rich fruits ofa varied 
industry and the cattle upon all its hills are theirs; 
and prouder than ofall the rest of its beautiful coro- 
nation wreath, and more than imperial diadem that 
crowns the whole, glittering with clusters of brighter 
jewels than were the boast of the Roman matron in 
her proudest days, who, as they go forth through 
the earth, will “burn with love and veneration” to 
Him who created a land so fair, and they its daugh- 
ters; for, like the Piedmont to the Italian Alps, or 
its sister Switzerland, “it is a dear country,” New 
England; : 
“It is 

The land of beauty, and of grandeur too, 

Where looks out the cottage on domain 
The palace cannot boast of; seas of lakes, 
And hills of forests; erystal waves that rise 
*Midst mountains all of snow, mocking the sun, 
Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them.. Torrents there 
Are dashing floods! and there the tempest roams - 
At large, in all the terrors of its glory! 
And then their valleys! they are the homes — 
For hearts; their cottages, their harvests, orchards; 
Their pastures, studded with the herd and fold; 
Their native strains, that melt you as they sing them; 
They are a free, intelligent, patriotic, happy people!” 


Such are the well-springs of our social system, 
which, if kept open by a freedom of mail communi- 
cation, will throw a beautiful net-work around our 
institutions, binding the nation together, as “with 
hooks of steel.” . 

‘The evils of a high postage are so clearly’ set 
forth in the testimony taken before the committee of 
the British Parliament often referred to, as well as 
the benefits of the reverse, that I will cite the testi- 
mony of some of the witnesses upon that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, a distinguished London 
banker, says: 


“I think if there be any one subject which ought not to 
have been selected as a subject of taxation, it is that of in- 
tercommunication by post; and ] would even go a step fur- 
ther, and say, that if there be any one thing which the gov- 
ernment ought, consistently with its great duties to the 
public, to do gratuitously, it is the carriage of letters. We 
build national galleries, and furnish them with pictures; 
we propose to create public walks for the air, and health, 
and exercise of the community, at the general cost of the 
country. I do not think that either of those, useful and 
valuable as they are to the community, and fit as they. are 
for government to sanction, are more conducive to the 
moral and social advancement of the community than the 
facility of intercourse by post. I therefore greatly regret 
that the post was ever taken as the field of taxation; and 
should be very glad to find that, consistently with the great 
interest of the revenue, which the government has to watch 
over, they can effect a-reduction in the total amount so 
received, or any reduction in the charges, without diminish- 
ing the total amount.” 


Mr. Brown, an eminent Liverpool merchant, 
states: K 

“That it seemed to him more to the interest of the coun- 
try to raise revenue through the medium of the excise, the 
customs, or even direct taxation, however obnoxious that 
might be, than to take it.as postage. He considered that 
taking it from the post office shuts the flood-gates of knowl. 
edge; it embarrasses our commercial proceedings, and in 
every way, l think, it is the less desirable source from 
which a revenue could be drawn., When Rowland Hill’s 
pamphlet becomes generally understood in the country, 
and the evidence before the committee known, you will find 
public opinion raisé such a storm in favor of reduction that 
no ministers can hold their seats without taking off the tax. 
The public do not understand the subject at present; they 
have hardly had their attention drawn to it. Iwas perfeci- 


‘ly ignorant of it untill saw the pamphlet. I merely com 
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sidered the reduction of postage as a profit and loss ques- 


tion, affecting my own pocket, without considering the ef- 


fect it would produce in other points of view. I have not 
the slightest wish: thatthe revenue should be impaired; if 


‘it were a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence only, it © 


would be as little an objectionable source of revenue as any 
other; but it does not resolve itself into that, its effects are 
“80 general: benefit will arise to commerce, to science, to 
education, and to everything that is desirable, by taking it 


off. a bri 

“Lord Ashburton, looking at the postage questi ene- 
rally, and with reference to te effecta in other waya than as 
a branch of revenue merely, says, I have always thought it 
a very bad means of raising the revenue; 1 think it is one of 
the worst of ourtaxes. We have, unfortunately, many tax- 
es which have an injurious tendency; but! think few, if 
any, have so injurious atendency as-the tax upon the com- 
munication by letters.. I cannot doubt that the tax upon 
communications by letters must bear heavily upon com- 
merce; it is, in fact, taxing the conversation of people who 
live at a distance from each other. ‘The communication of 
letters by persons living at a distance isthe same as a com- 
munication by word of mouth between persons living in 
the same town. -You might as well tax words spoken upon 
the royal exchange as the communications of various per- 
sons living in Manchester, Liverpool, or London. You can- 
not doit without checking very essentially the disposition 
tocommunicate. Suppression of correspondence in mat- 
ters of trade implies the suppression of trade itself. Much 


intercourse takes place before you bring any plan to bear. . 


Inquiries are made, patterns are drawn, and samples sent, 
which may end in some transaction; you deal with a man 
with whom you can communicate freely. These observa- 
tions apply equally to small as to large transactions.” 

It appeared that the suppression of the corres- 
pondence of the working classes gave rise to social 
and political evils of a peculiar and frequently of 
an aggravated nature. ‘The misery is represented 
as being extreme on the part of the husband and 
wife when separated for months and. not knowing 
the fate of each other, by reason of their not being 
able to spare a ten pence to pay postage. Individ- 
uals have been known to remain for months igno- 


yant of the death of near relatives in consequence of | 


not being able to pay postage. Mr. Simpson, the 
author of a treatise on education, says: 

“The present obstruction to corroepondenoe isa tax not 
only upon the thoughts, but upon the affections; the re- 
moval of which would cause a great improvement in the 
social feelings andin the domestic affections, and would 
pea solace to the working classes who often feel very 
very intensely in their separation from their friends.” 


It was found that high rates of postage gradu- 
ally estranged abyentees from their homes and fam- 
iliés, and tended to engender-a neglect of the ties of 
blood. ‘The evil was found to be very great result- 
ing from’ want of communication between parents 
and their children, leading to vice and profligacy on 
the part of young persons, who came from the 
country inexperienced, and which might have been 
prevented if the high rates of postage had not put it 
out of the power of the parents to advise and coun- 
sel the child, until the Kindlier feelings of their na- 
ture, which should ever be kept alive between rela- 
tives, had become deadened and grown cold; which 
would never occur if the child was in frequent re- 

ceipt of communications from the parent. 
-Another great evil of a high postage in suppressing 

correspondence was, that it kept the working classes 
ignorant of the state of wages in different parts of 
the country, so that they did not know where labor 
was demanded, occasioning them frequent journeys 
in search of employment which they would not 
have made had postage been so low as to enable 
them to write.. This state of things had a tenden- 
cy to promote strikes and trades’ unions amongst 
them, which would not have occurred if their desire 
to correspond with’ each’ other had been gratified. 
The most of the disturbances and strikes were the 
result of minds ignorant of all that was passing 
around them, trying to think freely but fallaciously. 

The attachment of the poor to each other was 
such as to keep them from removing to a neighbor- 
ing parish, where their condition would have been 
bettered, fearing that they would not be able to hear 
from their friends left- behind, as they could not af- 
ford to communicate by post. Another evil was 
found to be that it removed from parents one of the 
strongest motives they could have to teach their 
children to read and write, and from. the children 
one equally strong to retain the knowledge they had 
acquired, as it was found that those who had learn- 
ed to write at school soon lost their ability to do so. 

In go strong a sense did some of the most intelligent 

witnesses regard the evil inflicted upon society by 

the imposition of a tax upon correspondence, that 
they expressed the opinion that it was not a fit sub- 
ject for taxation at all, proving, as it did, an intoler- 
. able. burden to the poor, who were not able to raise 
the money to pay postage’on letters from an absent 
husband or child, and were frequently compelled to 
„pawn their furniture and clothes to raise money to 


pay postage; and when they had neither, they must 
depend upon charity for means to pay the enormous 

‘The unhappy effects of high rates of postage are 
felt here, as in England, although not to the same 
melancholy extent. Such is the nature of our.insti- 
tutions, and the character of our pursuits, that-the 
sundering of families follows of necessity, causing 
different members to. seek» new homes among 
strangers in strange. lands, occasioning, ih many 
instances, intense suffering to the son and daughter, 
who have been driven by necessity from their pa- 
ternal roofs, in consequence of their not being able 
to pay postage—resulting, in too many instances, In 

the absence of the parental admonition, in deaden- 
ing the affections which form the golden link in the 
chain which, if kept bright, is destined to perpetuate 
our political existence, and in their making ship- 
wreck of their reputations in the midst of the vices 
and allurements of a cold and selfish world. 

Rowland Hill, in a pamphlet recently publish- 
ed, (an extract from which I take froma New York 
paper,) in speaking of the . beneficial effects of the 
postage reform in England, says: A 

tMr. Travers despatches ten thousand more prices cur- 
rent per annum than formerly; samples are now despatched 
by post. Mr. Charles Knight says that penny postage 
facilitates the distribution of books; monthly lists formerly 
sent only to the London trade are now sent to the.country 
booksellers. Country booksellers have parcels three times 
a week instead of once; small tradesmen once a week in- 
stead of once a month, 

“ ‘Accuracy of books is promoted by a cheap transmis- 
sion of proofs to and fro between the author and publisher. 
Messrs. Pickford & Co.’s postage for the year 1839 was on 
30,000 letters; for the year ending March, 1943, it was on 
about 240,000. Mr. Stokes, the ‘honorable secretary to the 
Parker society, states that the society could not have ex- 
isted but for the penny postage; it is for reprinting the 
works of the English reformers; there are 7,000 subscribers; 
it pays yearly from two hundred to three hundred pounds 
postage; it also pays a duty on three thonsand reams of pa- 

er. Mr. Bagster, the author of the Polyglot Bible intwenty- 
‘our languages, shows that the revision which he is now 
giving to his work as it goes through the press, would, on 
he old system, have cost £1,500 in postage alone, and that 
the Bible would not have been printed but for the penny 
postage.’ . 

“No one can fully estimate the mighty effects of cheap 
ostage on the business and morals of the people of Eng- 
and; it is the greatest advance that has been made in civili- 

zation fora century. Ithas animated the people to corres- 
pond with their friends wherever they are scattered; be- 
cause, at a trifling expense, they ċan carry on a Corres- 
pondence with all parts of the kingdom; it is asaving of 
time as well as money, facilitates business, resuscitates old 
friendships, and creates new oues; it is the grand civilizer 
and universal educator of the masses. i s 

“The great advantage of universal franking, as penny 
postage has been properly called, is attracting the notice of 
the world, and enlightened minds of every nation view it as 
the most important and valuable discovery which the 19th 
century has produced. A celebrated traveller in Great 
Britain makes the following remarks: ‘This measure will 
be the great historical distinction of the reign of Victoria I. 
Every mother in the kingdom, who has children earning 
theirbread at a distance, lays her head on her pillow at 
night with a feeling of gratitude for this blessing. It is the 

réat and enviable distinction of the late liberal ministry 
that they carried this measure boldly into effect, without 
crippling its moral! infiuence by a reduction: of a part only 
of this tax on.the communication of the people. This sys- 
tem has brought the use and advantage of reduction home 
to the common man, for. it no longer costs: him a day’s wa- 
ges to communicate with his family. This great moral im- 
provement is in the condition ofthe lower classes, extending 
the influences of advice, admonition, and family affection 
among them. The postage was in reality atax upon all 
these moral influences. The people will educate them- 
selves in a single generation for the sake of the advantages 
this great measure has bestowed on education’ a 


When we look upon freedom of communication 
through the mails, either in a moral, social, or po- 
litical point of view, and contemplate the inestimable 
blessings itis destined to bestow upon our country, 
how worthy of imitation is the noble example of 
most distinguished men of England, when not only 
the ground they waik upon, but all the elements of 
life, the light of day, are taxed to an almost unbeara- 


` ble point, who regard the postage tax as the most odi- 


ous, the most demoralizing, and the most destructive 
of human happiness of any other, and recommend if 
possible that some other be substituted for it, and 
that mail matter be permitted to go free? England 
has evinced the high moral courage of following this 
advice at the risk of the total wreck of her post 


office revenue, with the chance that the department | 


would become an additional burden to an already 
over-burdened treasury. The resultis known, and 
is a most triumphant one, presenting to the world 
the first and only instance of a whole people being 


dom of communication within the reach of the hum- 
blest citizen. With this bright example and suc- 


~Gessful experiment before them so long, they had 
` done nothing, literally nothing, to relieve the country 


-made socially and intellectually happy by a free- | 


«wisdom of a government is 


sss a 


from a grievance than which no other was ever more 
loudly. complained of. from one end, of the land to 
the other.. With a large proportion"of our foreign 
imports admitted free, with an overflowing treasury, 
ard many branches of domestic industry inadequately 
protected against foreign competition, would it have 
done for them. to have continued to fold: their arms, 
and do nothing in the way of reducing postage, for 
fear that, while the new system was being perfected, 
the department would require aid at the hands’ of 
the treasury? He rejoice that they had ‘not done 
so, -The country. called loudly-for the reform, and 
the people's representatives «could in no. other way 
render them so acceptable a. service. He would 
have voted for the measure most. cheerfully, if he. 


` had been sure the department would be made a per- 


manent tax upon. the treasury, which he by no 
means believed, with a proper adjustment of ‘the 
rates of postage, would bë the case. | The 
is manifested in the 
happiness it bestows upon the people; and there 
is no happiness so pure, elevating, and improving, 
as‘that derived from social and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, (much of which depends upon the ability of 
the people to correspond,) from which the poorer 
classes, who in every country will always form the 
greater portion of the people, are precluded ‘by rea- 
son of high postage; and whose happiness is com- 
mended by every consideration, human and divine, 
to the favorable consideration of their represent- 


atives, to whom they. have intrusted the 
making of the laws. It was his fortune. to 
hear Mr. O’Connell say, in his usual enthusiastic 


manner, when’ debating the post office bill inthe 
British Parlament, that he regretted that,he had not 
a thousand franks a day to bestow upon. his unfor- 
tunate countrymen, for he knew no way by which 
he could impart so much happiness to them at so 
cheap a rate. ee fg EE A te 

If the kindlier promptings of our nature are not 
sufficient to spirit us up to this work of philanthropy 
and patriotism, and we are casting about for precept 
and cxample, we have it in one whose precept and - 
example are entitled to a much higher consideration 
than that of the most gifted of our degenerate race. 

He whose lips were touched with hallowed fire, 
and who spake as never man spake, previous to 
laying off this tabernacle of clay, and ascending to 
the right hand of power on high, commended to.his 
followers the favorable consideration of the poor, in- 
dicating that, in administering to their happiness, 
they would be exercising those virtues, which, 
when their earthly pilgrimage was over, would en- 
title them toʻa passport to a holier and happier 
home, to those mansions which He-went to prepare 
for them in ‘or beyond. the sun. “There are other 
considerations of a political nature which come 
nearer home to us as legislators, and which should 
commend the matter of post office reform to the 
favorable consideration of this House. Our institu- 
tions are peculiar. ones; based. upon public senti- 
ment, and-are doubtless among the most perfect of 
human institutions, adapted to the condition of man. 
in his perfected state.. We stand before the world 
in the sub-division of nations, forming the political 
Israel, as the tribe of Levi, to whom is intrusted the 
guardianship and protection of the ark of liberty. © 
’ Universal intelligence.and eternal vigilance alone 
will enable us to accomplish our. destiny, to bear it 
aloft with the fires of freedom blazing in’ primeval 
purity to the heavens, to light the earth. How im- 
portant, then, that we husband all ‘the elements of 
life? And what element but universal enlightenment 
of the. people, forms the chief corner stone in the 
temple of our political hopes? and what instrument 
so calculated to-awaken the ambition of the people 
to become educated, as the cultivation of the taste 
for epistolary correspondence, calling into action 
those energies of the mind so necessary to the intel- 
ligent discharge of the high and responsible duties of 
freemen, in a country where every man is equal, 
and the builder and maker of his government. | 

Our government, Mr. Speaker, is yet in its infan- 
cy, and, as it were, an untried experiment; other 
republics of high hope have blazed and darkened. 
The light which first burst forth upon the plains of 
Greece, dispelling the midnight of despotism which 
had brooded so long in the East, lighting up the 


_ Italian horizon, and shooting its meteor flashes from 


the peaks of the Alps, has sunk away, apparently, 
in interminable night. Here, then, upon: these con~ 
secrated shores, the great problem of man’s capabil- 
ity for self-government is yet to be solved. ‘The chil- - 
dren of oppression.in other. lands: are wate 
workings of. our Institutions with ‘intense 
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invoking the protection of heaven that the fires en- 
kindled here. may continue to burn brighter and 
brighter, and that other governments may be 
permitted, in the light of them, to slip their 
moorings and sail out from among the despot- 
isms. of the earth, to join us in our bright ca- 
reer. And if they could speak to us, they would 
adjure us, by the love and veneration we bear those 
noble souls who founded them at the price of so 
much toil and treasure, planting the tree of liberty 
and watering it with their blood; but who are not 
here to guard it from the rude assaults of the wintry 
tempest; for in the language of a lofty spirit, “they 
have gone to join our Wasuincron and those other 
stars that revolve around their centre in the clear 
upper sky;” but have left behind this inestimable 
inheritance, which, as we venerate their memory, 
we are called upon to defend with its golden fruit, 
with a ceaseless vigilance, and with-a two-edged 
sword that will flash and emit an imperial light as it 
cleaves the four winds of heaven. 

Our government is an untried experiment, and 
we have within us and around us all the elements of 
dissolution in the patronage of government, the 
despotic power of party, and the restlessness and 
ambition of the people. When Rome, with her 
republican and imperial eagles, passed beyond the 
floods of India, swept around Numidia, encircled 
the sea-girt isles, encompassing the wide earth, 
stopped in the midst of her course, and “wept that 
she had not other worlds to conquer,” she pos- 
sessed no more, restless, no more. ambitious people 
than our own. 

We may truly be said to bea Roaming people. Such 
is the spirit of our wanderings, that the sun that 
lights up our birth scarcely shines upon the land of 
our rest. We condescend to stop a moment at the 
tomb of our ancestors, to pay a tributary tear, and 
then pass too soon forgetfully away. We have few 
of those land marks peculiar to the Old World, 
which have proved so often anchors to its govern- 
“ment, sure and steadfast in the midst of the most 
terrific storms. O : 

‘We have no ancestral halls, hung around with 
armorial bearings, to awaken admiration of an hon- 
ored ancestry, and strengthen love of country; nor 
have we any temples devoted to learning, the ser- 
vice of the gods, or the one ever-living God, moss- 
grown and ivied, around which antiquity has ex- 
panded her dusty wings, where the son has been 
educated, or worshipped, in the place of the father, 
from generation to generation, in which are concen- 
trated the affections of the people. It may be said 
these temples are unnecessary—that nature has given 
us a nobler temple than any of the offspring of man’s 
hands; and the question may well beasked, “where is 
the dome to compare with the glorious arch that swells 
above us;” or the marble pavement to equal the 
“rich carpet of velvet verdure, with its flower enam- 
elled borders, that is spread beneath our feet;” or 


the walls, like the perpetual hills, or the lamps - 


that light it, to equal the starry hosts above 
us, or the god of day breaking from the pa- 
vilion of morning and shedding his dying 
glory “from the tabernacles. of the setting sun;” 
or the altar to compare with the “everlasting 
mountains,” rock-ribbed and ancient as time; or 
the incense ascending from them, like the “mists of 
the morning, thatare seen hovering above and around 
their eternal peaks,” dissolving away into air in the 
sumbeams like the passage ofthe spirit into heaven? 
This noble temple is common to all lands, and pe- 
culiar to none, around which are clustering none of 
those associations calculated to anchor a people to 
any country or its institutions. But if we have 
none of those monuments of antiquity peculiar to 
the Old World, we have our homes—ancestral 
homes—though not of many generations, recollec- 
tions of which, if properly cherished, can never be 
forgotten. The sons of the rock-bound portions of 
New England, as well as the dwellers in the midst ot 
the flowery plains of their.own sweet sunny South, 
can never forget their well-regulated homes. Although 
the same land may not contain them, and seas di- 
vide them with “barriers of constant tempests,” and 
although poverty and vice may overtake them, rec- 
+ ollections of home will come to them at times, min- 
istering spirits, wooing them -back to. the paths of 
virtue again. Should they be among the more fortu- 
‘nate of our race, and their lot cast in the high places 
of the earth, surrounded by all the allurements, the el- 
egant luxuries, and the glittering trappings of the hall 
of the noble, their minds will at times break away 
from those enchanting scenes, and wander back 
with associations of the fondest recollections to the 


scenes of their childhood and birth, as beheld from 
some wild turret of their native hills; for 

«There isa land, ofevery land the pride, 

Beloved o’erall the world beside, — 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons imparadise the night. 

For in that land, of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

‘There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 


Let us, then, fling wide open the gates, and permit 
mail matter to go free, strengthening the bonds of our. 
union, by awakening frequent recollections of the 
wintry paradise of home among those who, from 
necessity or inclination, have sought a home in the 
midst of the broad savannahs of the South, or upon 
the distant prairies of the West, or beneath the 
shadows of the snow-crowned cliffs of our own 
Rocky mountains. 

-If time permitted, 1 would like to speak of our 

ublic lands, as another means of perpetuating our 
institutions—the noblest patrimony ever bestowed 
upon man, to be held in trust by this government, 
to be dispensed to occupants only, and not suffered 
to fall into the hands of individuals or States; for it 
is impossible in the nature of things for them to be- 
come the conservatives of freedom so far as they 
are concerned. If so guarded and dispensed, they 
will prove a mount of elevation, which the 
prophet, as he casts his eye down the long vista of 
time, will behold generations yet unborn ascending 
in the image of their Creator and robed in the im- 
mortal dignity of freemen. 

In the matter of postage reform, England had 
done the noble work; nor should we be jealous, but 
proud of this home of our ancestors, that she had 
done it. It is not the only good work indicative of 
the patriotism and expansive benevolence of that 
time honored empire. What a grandeur encircles 
the brow of Britannia, as beheld in the sublime vis- 
ion of the poet standing upon one of the loftiest 
cliffs of England, with the tempest-tossed sea, of 
which she is the mistress, dashing at her feet, ‘‘re- 
clining -her majestic forehead upon her spear, 
with her robes and tresses streaming in the wind.” 
‘She thought of Nelson in battle slain” bearing the 
honors of immortal victory as he sunk in the arms 
of glorious death, “his soaring -spirit and abiding 
‘name become immortal in both worlds.” Clarkson 
had his victorious course begun, and broke upon 
her vision as he rose over ‘Africa, the sun in smiles 
to set in glory in the western isles.” ‘Wilberforce, 
the new Lasvasses of a rulned race,” armed with ce- 
lestial eloquence, aroused. her mighty spirit, and 


“She thought of Pitt, heart broken on his bier; 
And Oh! my country, echoed in her ear. 

She thought of Fox, as she heard him speak, 
His dying accents trembling into air; 

Spare injured Africa, the negro spare.” 


“She started from her trance, and around her 
shores beheld her suppliantsons once more plead- 
ing the suit so long, so vainly tried—the negro’s 
claim to all his Maker gave;” 


“Her yielding heart confessed the righteous claim; 
Sorrow had softened and love overcame. ” 

Shame finshed her noble cheek, her bosom burned; 
To helpless, hopeless Africa she turned: : 

All hail! exclaimed the empress of the sea, 

Thy chains are broken—Africa, be free.” 


More recently, in her post office reform, she has 
led the world with an equal noble spirit of philan- 
thropy, in saying to the imprisoned mind, Thy chains 
are broken—intellect, be free. Yet, if we should be- 
lieve what we hear in this House, we should regard 
her as not possessing a single virtue, as a pirate up- 
on the high seas, a land robber, to war with whom 
would be a work of patriotism. It has appeared to 
me at times thal honorable members upon this floor, 
in hurling their shafts so indiscriminately at her, had 
forgotten that they held in their hands the peace and 
happiness of a generous and confiding people, and 
were unmindful that any act of theirs could en- 
danger. it; and were speaking for “Buncombe,” 
thinking that some ignorant but honest hunter of the 
prairie would regard it as a justifiable overflowing 
of an indignant patriotism. It is fortunate that 
Great Britain understands the dignity of her posi- 
tion too well to return these assaults-in the same em- 
bittered spirit in which she is assailed. If she 
should do so, how soon would our shores be lit up 
with the blaze of war, and hostile cannon echo along 
our borders? Then would come the dreadful ac- 
companiment of war, for death would go forth 
through the listening darkness of the night, and- 
“exult and clap his raven wings” over the embate 
ted plain beneath a noonday sun. 
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I stand not up here as the advocate of Greàt 
Britain when imthe wrong, butto protest against 
the urging forward so dreadful a state of things, be- 
cause we fear she is disposed to interfere with our 
grasping an empire for the purpose of affirming the 
negative proposition that extending the bounds of 
slavery is, in fact, widening the area of freedom, or 
because we are unwilling to wait a reasonable tine 
for those negotiations which we have engaged: to 
have with her in regard to the boundaries of Ore- 
gon; and are ready to mete out to her a blow in ad- 
vance of the word. When it shall become neces- 
sary for us to maintain our clearly defined. rights 
and national honor against the unjustifiable assaults 
of Great Britain, I, too, will say, “Let it come!” 
Should it come under such circumstances, we shall 
not go down in a cloud of infamy; for, in a just 
‘cause, the strong arm of high Heaven will be with 
us, the god of battles will be on ourside, the nation’s 
heart will pulsate as that of a single man, and we 
shall present the awful, yet grand spectacle of a 
world in arms; and shall dare say to her all con- 
quering waves, “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther.” And if her advancing legions dare over- 
leap the bounds, “every hill will blaze with ven- 
geance;” and in the midst of the death-rattle of the 
thunder-guns of earth, a million of swords will, leap 
from their scabbards; and as we rollback her waves, 
each mountain peak will bear aloft and echo onwards 
the shouts of victory; and we shall come out of the 
strife with a brighter panoply; we shall rise still 
higher in the scale of national glory, recording our 
deeds in a loftier niche, high up upon the scrolls of 
fame. But this will never come under such circum- 
stances. Great Britain will never trust her fortunes 
in so doubtful a scale. If it comes at all, it will be 
in consequence of some overt act of ours, which 
she regards as clearly violating the laws of nations. 
Yet we are told that it has already come; that she 
cherishes an undying hatred of us, and that she is 
ready to pounce upon us, in the face and eyes of all 
right, to gratify her insatiable love of extended er~ 
pire, and vent her spleen against the American pec- 
ple. This is not so, Mr. Chairman. A broader 
spirit of philanthropy. has taken possession of 
Christian nations, and ‘unjust wars will be no longer 
tolerated. The world is’ beginning to learn that, 
after it has been drenched in blood for years, diplo- 
macy must do the work. Let us be just, and claim 
with firmness our rights, treating Great Britain with 
that courtesy only to which she is entitled, and 
there is not the man living who will see the day that 
she will draw the lance with us to drench these 
plains again in kindred blood. The prejudices of 
the past are dying away with the generation that 
has gone to join the ‘gathered dead; and the time is 
not distant, inmy humble opinion, when we shall 
be constrained to say of her whom we have solong 
regarded as a cruel and oppressive mother, ‘“Eng- 
land, with all thy faults, I love thee still? and 
when she will regard her refractory child with a 
mother’s fondness and just national pride. A mu- 
tual ambition and friendly sympathy is now existing 
between us, which breaks forth in spirit of exulta- 
tion upon every fitting occasion, of which 1 wag 
never so well convinced as upon an occasion a few 
years since, when in Liverpool. The steamer 
British Queen came into port, on her way around 
from Greenock, in- Scotland, to London, pre- 
paratory to her first trip to America. Signal 
guns upon the distant headlands heralded her 
approach; the shipping, housetops, and shores, 
were swarming with human beings. She passed 
up the Mersey a floating empire, dancing and cur- 
vetting with all the gracefulness of a swan, and the 
nimbleness of a dolphin over the waves. When 
abreast of the town, she unfurled the flag of the 
free—‘‘the star-spangled banner”——to the «breeze; 
beautiful emblem, under whose wings young Liberty 
expanded her pinions, and. winged her flight over a 
thousand hills; it enfolded and entwined around the 
lions of England, mother and daughter in maternal 
embrace, over that noblest of all steamships, and 
mighty wanderer over the deep. Steamer after 
steamer swept around her, firing salutes at each 
successive round, in the midst of the waving of 
white kerchiefs, and the joyous shouts of the innu- 
merable multitude. The well apportioned bands 
struck up ‘Hail Columbia” and “God save the 
Queen.”. Inthe first ‘port of the mightiest empire 
upon earth—it was a noble tribute to my country— 
American hearts beat high, and American voices 
joined joyously the lond hurrah. May this spirit 
go.on extending until it shall reach every citizen of 


| this noble republic, and every subject of that mighty 
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empire; and may England aiid-America continue to 
pass hand in hand down the track of time, ac- 
complishing their mission of patriotism, philanthro- 
-py;and benevolence, with the spread wings of their 
irdsof:commerce whitening: every sea; engrafting 

thegeniusof their institutions and their language 
upon. every land, from frozen zone to zóne; upon an 
-empire upon which the sun will never set, untilit 
sinks to rise no: more, unveiling the star of .redemp- 
tion upon earth’s utmost verge. a : 

“Hope waits the moming of celestial light; 

Time plumes her wingsfor everlasting flight; 


Unehanging seasons have their march begun; 
Millenial years are hastening to. the sun.” 


SPEECH OF MR. COLQUITT, 
$ OF GEORGIA. f 
In the Senate, February 20, 1845—On the joint resolu- 
tions for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. - : 
Mr. Presmenrt: In the early part of the session, 
I gave this subject some reflection, for the purpose 
of submitting my views to the Senate. But the de- 
lay of its consideration until our labors were draw- 
ing to a close, with the knowledge that many of the 
senators desired to be heard in the: debate, had in- 
duced me to change my determination, and decline 
altogether doing anything more than cast my vote. 
Ihave, however, from the solicitations of friends, 
‘consented to make a speech, enabling them to make 
fuller. preparation for its discussion. a 
. Jam not presumptuous enough to suppose that, 
after all that has been said and written upon this 
. question, the opinions I entertain, and the senti- 
. ments to which I propose. to give utterance, can ma- 
terially add to the weighty. considerations which 
have already been presented. -Ishall but discharge 
a simple duty to myself and to the people who 
have honored me with their confidence. Party 
spirit, ambition, local interests, and sectional preju- 
dices, have done much to embarrass the judgment, 
and prevent the impartial decision of a question up- 
on which, so eminently, 


the peace, safety, and hap- 
piness of the country depend. Itis an easy matter 
for an honest man to cherish prejudices. which will 
give an improper bias to his judgment, and still 
‘more easy for him to frame arguments to cover up 
their deformity. I cannot promise that I am wholly 
free from that class-of feelings, that bind me with a 
partial and sacred tie to the people of Georgia, and 
to the citizens of. the South. 
: Born and raised among them, they have the full 
strength of my young and early attachments. En- 
couraged, fostered, and honored by them, they have 
my heart’s warmest glow of respect, gratitude, and 
love. But, so far as I shall be enabled to control 
the uprisings of indignant feelings which spring up 
from the abuse heaped upon the South and her in- 
stitutions, I will examine this subject, not merely as 
a Georgian, and a southern man, butin the more 
expanded character and liberal spirit of an Ameri- 
can Citizen. Notwithstanding the wanton and reck- 
less assaults made upon the ‘character and interests 
of the southern portion of the confederacy, I- still 
desire to hers the sentiment that our land is a 
‘patrimony of brothers. eS ce P 
t The convictions of my judgment are decidedly 
favorable to thé importance of an early consumma- 
tion of this great measure; and I esteem it intimately 
connected with “the prosperity and permanen of 
our present form of government. aving these 
opinions, I shall not despair of its success; nor shall 
I be found fishing for mere pretexts to justify its de- 
feat. > i 
If there be a want of constitutional powers in 
Congress to pass a law which may open the door 
for the co-operation and admission of Texas, our 
present legislation should cease. But if the consti- 
tution presents no barrier, the country and its in- 
terests demand immediate action. ‘The Committee 
-on Foreign Relations base their entire argument on 
what they suppose proved by their report—that the 
treaty-making power 1s limited in its functions to 
those acts anak are beyond the reach of any other 
constitutional action upon the partof the govern- 
ment, and assert that a treaty 1s the only mode of 
making a contract, and that therefore a ee 
act for that purpose is unconstitutional. With due 
deference to the committee, I beg leave to dissent 
from the premises they lay down, and insist that? 
their conclusion is not a sequence from their‘prem- 
isés. In what manner does the committee seek to 
establish their first proposition? First, by concur- 
‘ging with’ Mr. Jefferson, that the treaty-making 
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power must have some limit, and then.by asserting 
that limit to be the “execution of an object of .an- 
other power.” | Tam unable.to appreciate the force 
or propriety of this reasoning. I will read from the 
report that the views. of the committee may not be 
‘misinterpreted. Speaking of the treaty-making pow- 
er, the committee say: | bariu in 

“It was the just remark of Mr. Jefferson, that if the power 
had this-extent of range,” viz:—‘no limit by expression in 
the constitution,”—“then we had no constitution; that there 
was, indeed, a paper, but a blank one. The committee 
Resa assent to this opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and to 
is further doctrine, and that of his school, that if the power 
has limits, they must be constituted by the objects of the 


trine sound—then the treaty-making power can never have 
capacity of exertion, unless iu the cases in which its aid is 
invoked, by some one of the expressed powers, to carry out 


domestic sphere of operation would be unable for that rea- 
-son to reach, without the aid of this power of exterior op- 
eration. The treaty-making power, under this construc- 
tion, can never be any other than subsidiary—is never a 
power independent in its vocation, however it is so in its 
name and its structure. It is the handmaid—waits on the occa- 


orders from them, it never yet moves to its exertion save in 
subordination to their desires.” . : 


That the: treaty-making power has limits, and 
safe limits; I de ‘not doubt. That it is limited like 
all other granted powers in the constitution, there 
canbe no question. But by what process of rea- 
soning. the committee have come to the conclusion 
that it is subordinate to other granted powers, and 
that this subordination:is its limit, I am unable to 
conceive. There is no such intimation in the con- 
stitution; the power to make treaties derives its ex- 
istence from the grants of the constitution, and its 
power is extended or limited by those grants. The 
powers which may be exercised by Congress are 
derived from the same source, and are subject to the 
game restrictions. Every law passed by Congress 
must be limited by these grants; and the only ad- 
missible exercise of power not specially delegated, 
is to make those necessary laws which carry out the 
granted powers. That incidental legislation, which 
may be exercised for the purpose of giving effect to 
some granted power, cannot be made to supersede 
the grant itself, but must be subservient to it. The 
treaty-making power, which is derived from the con- 
stitution, created and existing bya specific grant, 
may render it necessary for Congress to pass laws 
to carry the objects of the grant into full effect;. but 
the idea is fanciful that this power is to be made a 
handmaid of some other granted power, and to be 
exercised only by its will. It is an original sub- 
stantive power, discharging its functions under the 
authority of its grant; to find out what some granted 
power desires to do, and cannot do, because it is do- 
mestic, and when necessary to call in this exterior 
power to accomplish its designs, would require a 
learned council of political doctors. These granted 
powers have no wishes or desires, but are intended 
to give ability to the agents of government to carry 
out the public will; and the withholding the people’s 
representatives from the exercise of powers not 
delegated, was to protect the reserved rights of 
the States, and to limit the action of an interested 
majority in Congress. As incomprehensible and 
inconclusive as. is ‘the reasoning adopted by the 
committee to establish their premises, the conclusion 
they draw from their postulate is still more so. They 
say: : : 
“Let the proposition be considered as conceded, that the 
treaty-making power is never to exert its office but in sub- 
servience or execution of an object of another power. 
Then the related proposition follows, that there must be a 
purpose or object of another power to antecede exterior, 
and therefore which it cannot attain except by an auxiliary 
function ofthe treaty-making power.” s 

Again they say: : i 

“If the affair tobe accemplished be exterior, and require 
the intervention of compact to accomplish it, here with the 
treaty-making power is the office, and the sole office to ac- 
complish it. No other power has privilege to touch. The 


quire the exercise of the, function of compact for its arrange- 
ment? Then here is the province, not more undisputed 
than it is exclusive, to act. The power to which all exte- 
rior affairs, demanding arrangement by compact, which can 
only be effected through arrangement, compact, by bargain 
—these implying all ofthem terms, stipulations, conditions 
the power to which these things are confided by the con- 
stitution, how can it be intruded upon lawfully, invaded in 
his province, divested of its jurisdiction?” ; i 

If the premises were true, it does not follow that 
none but the treaty-making power could make a 
contracti- So far from it, that the establishment of 
the undoubted fact; that Congress can and has made 
numerous contracts, would preclude the- use of this 
“handnaid” altogether. hat reason has been as- 
signed to show that we cannot, by an: act of Con- 


powers named in the constitution. If this be so—the doc- i 


the purpose which, being of exterior relation, the powers of . 


sions of other powers; and, though in no posture to receive 


questions are presented, is- the affair exterior? Does it re- ` 


gress, make a contract, every way.as binding; as 
though made by treaty? it is, asserted that; by the con- 
stitution,- the treaty-making power: can make.con- 
tracts, and that, therefore, the legislative branch ofthe 
government is denied the power. I insist thatthis.con- 


„clusion is’ neither sustained by. any just reasoning, 


nor is it justified by the practice of ‘the government. 
I admit, to the fullest extent, that the -executive de- 

artment of the government, the President and the 

enate, can make contracts..by treaty; but I deny 
that it follows that this grant:of .power in any wise 
destroys those grants: delegated to Congress; and 
insist that contracts, equally binding, may, be made 
by legislation. There were many objections urged 
by the States, at the adoption of the constitution, to 
yielding the power to make. treaties to the President 
and Senate, without: consultation with the popular 
branch of the general. assembly. Bút as it often 
happened, that there would necessarily be some 


. diplomacy in consummating a favorable bargain, 


and that’ secrecy and despatch might be highly 
important, the objections were overruled, and the 
constitution, with that grant embraced, was 


adopted. The ‘only result from this is, that the 


constitution empowers the President and Senate, 
whenever they may deem it necessary, to make 
contracts; which, when made, shall be recognised 
and binding as laws. But whenever it can be 
done without the intervention of negotiators, the 
ordinary mode of passing laws, by which the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature is consulted, is the least 
objectionable, and most in conformity with . the 
genius of our government. There is no conflict 
between the exercise of these powers. The one is 
an extraordinary mode of making a law, which shall 
be binding on the nation; the other is the ‘ordinary 
and more popular method; both of which are recog- 
nised by our constitution. Whenever intricate ne- 
gotiations, secrecy and despatch. are necessary to 
the making acontract, important to the nation, our 
constitution has wisely prepared such means for its 
consummation. But'in all other cases, ordinary 
legislation is. sufficient. A treaty is a compact be- 
tween two or more powers, who are able to:contract; 
but, so far as this government is concerned, such 
compact, when made by treaty, must be made by 
the President and Senate; but. when made other- 
wise than by treaty, is nevertheless a compact, but 
not atreaty. In our constitution, treaty has a tech- 
nical meaning, and can only be made by the. execu- 
tive department of the government; but contract 
or compact has not a technical meaning, and can be 
made by Congress; so that, by our constitution, all 
treaties made by the government are contracts, but 
all contracts, in the meaning of the constitution, are 
not treaties. Every bible is a book, but every book 
is nota bible. ` : ` Ke ` j 

The honorable senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] 
exhibited a good deal of ability in proving, what no 
one has ever denied, that. “the power.te make trea- 
ties belongs exclusively to the executive department 
ofthe government.” He then “established very sat- 
isfactorily to me that every treaty is a contract; 
but I beg leave to say, failed wholly in proving that 
every contract between independent powers was a. 
treaty.. Since the senator, during .the last session, 
made a speech in favor of. Texas, and then voted 
against the treaty, I have some hope that,’ having 
spoken against the resolutions; we. may get his:vote 
in their favor. I will call his attention to. the latter 
part of the tenth section of ‘the first, article of. the 
constitution, which reads: “‘No:State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops or. ships of war.in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another State, or. 
with a foreign power,” &o. Does not the senator 
perceive that by an express grant in the constitu- 
tion, a contract can be made with a foreign power, 
without a treaty? He has based his entire constitu- 
tional argument upon the denial of this power, and 
has.insisted that the treaty-making power- was a 
conservative power, because it required the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the senators. . Yet the framers 
of the constitution, never doubting but. Congress 
could make contracts, have, by the clause I. have 
just read, enabled .a State to make contracts with 
foreign powers, by the consent of Congress.’ All 
the gentleman’s fine-spun argument thus’ crumbles 
to pieces; and as he is really very anxious-to annex 
Texasin a constitutional way, may I not.hope for 
his assistance, and thus. Verify acouplet: im- udi- 
þras: «+ Poe tebe agan be Ea 
“Phys their actions are contrary, 

Just as votes and:speeches-vary.” ae 
`I apprehend that in-consequence of its: being’ the 
ok z A Ts ds e A es B pep at 
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usual operation of laws passed by Congress to take 
effect immediately, without the consent of, or con- 
sultation with, second or third parties, we are 
reluctant to admit the power to make contracts in 
enacting laws. If it be conceded that Congress can 
pass a law, which requires the concurrence of some 
other party in order to make that law binding, it 
seems to me to settle the whole question of power 
involved in the measure under discussion. Our stat- 
ute book abounds with laws recognising this pow- 
er upon the part ef Congress to the fullest extent, 
without any voice having been raised, of any party, 
to challenge its constitutionality. How many laws 
have been passed, by which public lands have been 
sold, and conveyed to purchasers? Does this not 
recognise the principle of making contracts by legis- 
lation? You pass a law putting up land at public 
auction, and declare that the highest bidder above a 
minimum price, which you fix, by complying with 
certain conditions, shall have the title. What effect 
has the law, if no person is found to comply. with 


its conditions? Does jt force compliance? Can it ` 


be made operative? Such law presupposes the con- 
sent of another party? That consent, when given, 
constitutes a binding contract, between this govern- 
ment upon the one part, and some second party 
upon the other. How long has it been since Con- 
gress passed laws proposing to borrow money? Did 
you not fix the rate of interest you were willing to 
pay, and the time of payment? Did not these laws 
presuppose the consent and concurrence of some 
other party to give them effect? By the agreement 
upon the part of another to the terms proposed, did 
it not become a contract, constitutional, legal, and 
binding upon both parties? Ay, sir, suppose Texas 
had possessed the ability to have made the proposed 
loan, and had complied with the stipulations of 
the law of Congress: would there not have been a 
contract, constitutional, legal, and binding between 
the two governments? Congress has the power to 
borrow money, and can make a contract for that 
pepe Congress has the power to admit new 
States in the Union, and can fix the terms under the 
constitution for that purpose. The laws in both 
cases make propositions, not compulsory nor bind- 
ing until the terms are accepted, but, when accept: 
ed, become an obligatory contract upon the par- 
ties concerned. Ilow many laws now stand 
upon your statute book, by which compacts have 
been made between the general government and 
some one of the States? Lands have been pur- 
chased, privileges bought, and rights. secured 
to the general government, by simple acts of 
legislation upon the part of the two govem- 
ments. Who can doubt that the principle is iden- 
tical in those cases and the one before the Senate, 
though the circumstances differ? Propositions 
have been made by the State governments, and 
have been accepted by this; they have been made 
by commissioners appointed by each, and ratified 
by both; thus showing that a compact may be made 
by Congress in these various ways with individuals 
and with governments. We are settling no new 
principle by the present action of Congress; but 
merely applying an old and well settled principle to 
a new case, which has for the first time occurred un- 
der the constitution, 

Can it be said that all the cases cited are within 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, and 
that therefore the principles involved are changed and 
subverted, when applied to cases beyond our juris- 
diction? 1 think not. The constitution does not in 
terms make any difference; and the practical opera- 
tion of our government only illustrates and proves 
the doctrines I have already advanced. Instead of 
passing acts, by which contracts are made with 
States, why do we not make treaties? The rights 
which are reserved by the States are as sacred, and 
as much beyond the reach of the jurisdiction of the 
general government, as if held by foreign States. 

_ No difficulty could arise from the grant of power 
in making treaties, but arises solely from the struc- 
ture of the government.- ‘The States themselves be- 
ing the parties to the general government, the very 
definition of treaty, which can only be made inter 
alias, would makea negotiation nothing more than 
acontract or compact between them. But these 
compacts establish the existence of power in Con- 
gress to contract; and that power, by the constitu- 
tion, is not limited to our internal-regulations. - The 


grant to make contracts is applicable to both our in- - 


ternal and external relations. The treaty-making 

power, being equally abroad, is not restrained by its 

grant, but from the structure of the government. 
When this proposition of annexing Texas by an 


Eres 
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act of Congress was made, at the opening of the ses- 
sion, I flattered myself we should have had the 
hearty co-operation of the honorable senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Ancuer,] who has favored us with 
this report. . Jf l am not mistaken, he has reversed 
his position since the eighth day of last June. We 
were then considering a treaty, which had been ne- 
gotiated between this government and Texas, when 
the honorable senator denied that “the treaty-making 
ower, the President and Senate,” could acquire 
Texas by treaty; but admitted that “Congress, the 
two Houses of legislation,” had the competency to 
admit it as a State.” The treaty was rejected, and 
now, by the report which he has submitted to the 
Senate, when Congress is acting on this suggestion, 
he declares that Congress has no such constitutional 
power, but that the treaty-making power alone is 
the “‘handmaid” by which it can be accomplished. 
(Mr. Arcuer desired to say that, upon a former 
occasion, he had, before he had thoroughly exam- 
ined the subject, said that Congress could admit 
Texas as a State.] ` 
Mr. C. resumed: sir, I regret this change. The 
high character that the honorable senator had won 


` for himself, during along life of public service, 


would have justified the belief, that when he made 
his speech on the 8th day of last June, he was ac- 
quainted with the organization of this government, 
and his speech exhibits the convictions of a mind 
thoroughly made up. I will read a part of the sen- 
ator’s speech made on this subject. He says: 

“He admitted then a power in our government to acquire 
a foreign territory; whether original or induced, it did not 
matter to inquire. The power, as it had been most bene- 
ficially exerted, admitted of resort again, if exigency 
should demand, as in case of Louisiana, or advantage per- 
suade, as in that of the two Floridas. He went still further. 
He recognised the authority to admit foreign States in the 
confederacy. He knew the ground on which this proposi- 
tion had been denied, denounced, and made the subject of 
apprehension. This did not hinder his recognition of it. 
The phrase in the constitution was of the largest character: 
‘Congress shall haye power to admit new States into the 
Union? Where shall the sanction be found for limitation 


onthe operation of language of this generality and com- 
prehensiveness?” 


After completing his argument to establish his 
position, he says: 

‘Our government was then endued with capacity to ac- 
quire a foreign territory, or admit a foreign State. On what 
ground, then, it would be asked, could he (Mr. A.) deny, as 
he did, the capacity to take Texas under the present treaty? 
The difficulty, apparent only, was susceptible of an easy 
explication. The treaty-making power in our government 
—the President and Senate—had authority to acquire terri- 
tory; but Texas was not a mere territory; we had acknowl- 
edged her as a State—a political, as distinguished from a 
mere numerical, community, which a territory was. Nor 
had her government, ty which she was represented, in the 
formation of this treaty, shown the only authority which 
could be admitted, by the principles of her government and 
ours, as valid, to prove the fact that she stood resolved, from 
the condition of a political community, in which we had 
acknowledged her to be existing, into a territorial form, in 
which we had never known her. ‘The treaty-making power 
had then no competence to admit Texas, being no territory. 
But Texas might be admitted as a State. True. But Con- 
gress—the two Houses of legislation—were invested with 
the exercise of this competence, and even the Senate were 
not the legislature.” 


These were the views expressed by the chairman, 
while we were considering a treaty of:annexation. 
The senator was truly very anxious to acquire Tex- 
as then, as he is now; but the constitution, from 
which no honorable representative dare depart, 
even to accommodate the people, was in the way. 
A treaty was not the plan; you might acquire 
territory by treaty, but Texas was a State, and 
could only be admitted by Congress! How unfor- 
tunate that we cannot have both plans before us at 
the same time; for, having disposed of the treaty, 
an attempt is made to mee the constitutional seru- 
ples of the senator by legislative action, when he 
presents a labored report to prove that Congress 
cannot accomplish this measure, no matter how de- 
sirable; for the treaty-making power answers to its 
proper name in the constitution, is the exterior 
handmaid for the domestic powers, and can alone 
perform this function; so that, taking the speech 
and report, they undoubtedly prove that we can 
acquire foreign territory, and admit a foreign State; 
but that Texas is so situated that it can neither be 
acquired nor admitted. These different positions 
can be easily explained, no doubt; but, in the mean- 
time, the acquisition of Texas will be lost, from 
the great facility of the constitution in changing its 
features so as to be alwaysa bar. 

(Mr. Arcner remarked that he really desiréd to 
admit Texas; and, but for the constitutional diffi- 
culty, would vote for it now. He desired further 
to say, that he believed Texas would be annexed, 
and that in a short time, in a constitutional way] 
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| tions by which. this government was bound. 


| constitutional for that reason only. 


i 
i 
| 
| 
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| legislation? 
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Senate. 


Mr. Coxauirt resumed. I have but little doubt 
that such will be the fact at this very session. Jam 
gratified that we have the senator’s sympathies, but 
would prefer his vote. I will not press this unfor- 
; tunate change, lest I should be supposed hard to 
; please; for I am reminded of the reply of one of 
our western orators, who was charged in a public 
discussion by his adversary with having voted two 
ways upon the same question, and produced the 
proof. The speaker very promptly replied that hia 
adversary “was certainly.very hard to please, for 
you see that I have voted both ways, and yet he is 
not satisfied.” ity 

(Mr. Arcaer smilingly said, “I accept the. ré- 

ly.” ` 
p y ER however, (said Mr. Coraurrt,) that T 
shoyld greatly have preferred his having made mis- 
takes the other way, and have entertained his pres- 
ent sentiments last June, and the sentiments he ex- 
pressed then have held now. 

1 will proceed with my argument. From the 
opinions I have expressed, and the arguments I 
have labored to present, you will perceive, sir, that 
if the adversaries of the resolutions insist that they 
do no more than make propositions for a contract 
with Texas, we have the constitutional. power 
to pass them. One of the stipulations would then 
be, that if Texas assents to the conditions we ten- 
der, she shall be admitted as a State into the Union. 
But why are senators so startled at the proposition 
to admit as a new State foreign territory by an act 
of Congress? They do not deny the power of Con- 
gress to admit a new State into the Union, but ut- 
terly deny that Congress can admit a new State, if 
the territory be foreign. F 

But why may not Congress admit a foreign 
territory as a State? Is it for the want of dele- 
gated power? I think not, for the power to ad- 
| mit new States is unrestricted; and, so far as the 
| mere grant is concerned, recognises no distinc- 
Jtion between foreign and internal territory. The 
| difficulty does not result from the want of delegated 
power; but from the fact, that in the exertion of that 
power, you may infract a right protected by the 
constitution. Whenever it ‘happens that Congress 
cannot act for the want of delegated power, there is 
no remedy but by a change of the constitution. But 
when the power is contained in an unrestricted grant, 
the propriety of its exercise must depend upon what 
rights may be infringed by it. A law may be un- 
constitutional, although the general grant exists, au- 
thorizing its passage; not for the want of delegated 
power, but because the enforcement of such law 
might violate some right secured by the constitution. 
The history of Texas, in its relations with this 
country, affords an illustration of the distinction L 
draw, and the position I assume. In 1803, when 
Louisiana was purchased, this country was included; 
hence at any time from that year up to 1819, Con- 
gress might have extended her jurisdiction over it. 
How does it happen that, after 1819, this govern- 
ment was prevented from exercising such jurisdie- 
tion? The answer is, that the treaty with Spain in- 
terfered with our former rights! But does the ma- 
king of a treaty change any grant contained in the 
constitution, or abridge any of the powers delegat- 
| ed by that instrument to Congress? To say so, in- 
| volves an absurdity; for the power to make treaties is 
i itself derived froma constitutional grant, and its 
; exercise cannot change the constitution, or destroy 
any other power delegated by it. If, then, the pow- 
er to extend our jurisdiction existed in Congress 
prior to 1819, that power was not destroyed by the 
treaty; but its exercise would have violated stipula- 
The 
constitution holds treaty stipulations sacred, and 
the exercise of a legislative function, which would 
violate by its enforcement those rights, would be un- 
If this reason- 
ing be just, it mustZbe apparent to the Senate, that, 
if the right thus secured by treaty should be ceded, 
orthe treaty abandoned, the constitutional difficuly 
would be at once removed. If, after the-treaty of 
1819, by which Texas was ceded to Spain, that 
government had relinquished the country to the 
United States, and had yielded all the rights to it 
which had been derived from the treaty, could we 
not have extended our jurisdiction without any vio- 
lation of the constitution? Would not our rightand 
our power have been as ample and complete as they 
were before the treaty? Suppose we had paid Spain - 
for the relinquishment of the right: would not her 


acquiescence have removed the only obstacle to our 
Suppose the people of Texas, while 
they were uttering their remonstrances against being 
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transferred to a despotic government, had made termis 
with Spain, inducing her to yield the rights to this. 


governmert; which she had acquired by virtue of the 
treaty :would Congress have been feltered by any con- 


stitutional restriction from affording them the protec- - 


tion of our laws? I think not;and therefore conclude, 
that the-extension of our jurisdiction, and -the em- 
bracing new States, is limited only “by the. rights 
which may be infracted, and not from the want of 
delegated power in the constitution. “Such dificul- 
ties can always be removed by acquiring those 
rights which would be infringed, or by passing laws 
not to be enforced in violation of them. So that, 
whether we acquire Texas by “purchase, by con- 


quest, or by any other mode, the barrier is at once. 


wholly removed; for the delegated power to admit 
the State has no other restriction. lam aware that 
it may be said that this difficulty has not yet been 
removed; that Texas has not yet been acquired, and 
therefore our legislation is premature! To this I an- 
swer, that ifthe law be passed so as not to infringe 
or violate, when enforced, the rights of Texas, there 
can be no possible objection; for those rights only 
are the tests of the propriety or the impropriety of 
ouraction. By the resolutions which passed the 
House of Representatives, and await. now the con- 
currence of the Senate, instead of violating any of 
the rights of the government of Texas, those rights 
are fully acknowledged.and duly respected.. Itis a 
matter of no consequence, either as to the powers of 
Congress or the rights of Texas, whether those 
rights are first acquired, and then legislate; or legis- 
late first, but subject to the consent and acquiescence 
of that government. Legislation, in ‘either form, 
does not transcend the powers of Congress, or vio- 
late any right of the people of Texas. f 
The argument T have just made is based upon the 
supposition, that by admitting Texas asa State, this 
government acquires the territory of Texas. I have 
thought proper to enforce this view, because it seems 
impossible for some minds to conceive how Texas 
can become a member of the Union, unless this gov- 
ernment does thereby acquire her territory. To my 
mind, the distinction is manifest; and that by the 
resolutions from the House, we acquire no territory, 
but leave Texas, as a Slate, possessed of her entire 
domain, to dispose of as she pleases, under our con- 
stitution; fixing only the terms by which she may 
become a confederate.. The acquisition of territory 
is one thing; the admission of a State is another, 
and totally different. Look a moment to the condi- 
tion of the old thirteen States, when they formed an 
alliance by the articles of confederation for safety 
and defence. Did either of the States, or all of 
them, acquire additional territory? Did that gov- 
ernment, which they constituted for the general ad- 
vantage of the States, acquire any territory? 1 sup- 
ose no senator will deny that the territory of each 
State remained with the States, as fully as before their 
alliance was formed. They would not only have 
been willing, but were anxious, to interest Nova 
Scotia, Florida, and Canada, in the great cause of 
independence. They. fondly hoped that these 
pélitical communities would throw off their alle- 
giance to foreign powers—rally with them 
around the standard of ‘freedom—and stand by 
them, side by side, } 
for independence. Such an alliance upon the part 
of Canada, Florida, and Nova Scotia, with the thir- 
teen revolting States, would not have been an acqui- 
gition of territory by them, nor by the government 
which had been constituted by the articles of con- 
“federation. The adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, after the war of independence had closed, did 
not change the character ofthe domain within the 
States; but was merely, as it was intended, a more 
perfect bond ofunion between them. The illustra- 
tion that has been given by one of the delegates from 
Georgia, (Mr. Srepuens,| and which has been 
urged with grentability by senators here, is, to my 
mind, conclusive, not only as to the truth of this po- 
sition, but likewise to the action of our government 
on it. 
YP When the constitution was submitted to the States 
for ratification, it was ordained that the acquies- 
cence of nine should be necessary to its adoption. 
It further ordained, thatit should be binding only on 
those States which should ratify. The question at 
once arises, what was the situation of those States 
which refused to ratify after the new government 
was adopted? The old confederation was dissolved, 
and to the new government they were not parties. 
Their having participated in la 
_ tion did not make them parties, for France partici- 
‘pated very efficiently, and yet none dare assert that 


in the ranks. of war, battling | 


the war of the revolu- 


her alliance in the war made her a member of the 
government formed after the war. The States; then, 
of Rhode Island and North Carolina, having re- 
fused to ratify the constitution, were sovereign, inde- 
pendent governments, not connected with, nor in 
any wise controlled by, the confederated States, or 
the newly formed government. These separate 
governments went into full operation; and while | 
alled in spirit, feelings, and general principles, were, 
as governments, foreign to each other. The admis- 
sion of these States—these independent’ political 
communities into the Union with the eleven Statea, 
which already composed it=was the admitting of 
new and foreign States, in the broad acceptation of | 
the term. Yet no one ever supposed that the gen- 
eral government, by having added this additional 
strength to the Union, had acquired additional terri- 
tory? What were the terms of their admission? or, 
if gentlemen prefer, what was the contract between 
these States and the general government? They had 
to give up their revenue laws, public property, and 
conform their governments to the constitution. 
These terms were necessary to admission; they as- 
sented ta the conditions as sovereign, independent 
States, and were admitted into the Union under 
that clause of the constitution by which Congress 
was empowered to admit new States. Honorable 
senators seem to blend the idea of acquiring territo- 
ry and admitting States, and thereby produce con- 
fusion. Itis-insisted that we must acquire territory 
by treaty! Letthis be so, and it does not touch |} 
the argument. For it is absolutely certain that you 
cannot admit a State into the Union by treaty; that 
power being conferred alone upon Congress. The 
honorable senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 
Cuuars,] after having. fatigued himself, in the in- | 
dulgence of his exuberant fancy, playing bowls 
with the moon and stars, paused to rest himself on 
the outside of the constitution; and by a view of its 
exterior structure, concluded that we could neither 
acquire Texas by treaty, nor admit her asa State, 
without violating that instrument. It is true, he 
admitted that we could treat for a part, if it did not 
include the whole; and the part acquired by treaty 
might be admitted by Congress as a State. If the 
honorable senator will pardon me, I think he yields 
the principle, and relies upon the effects or results to 
be produced by its exercise. So far as the principle 
of acquiring territory is concerned, it is as com- 
pletely settled, when you admit the power to pur- 
chase the quantity that.could be covered by a heel- 
tap, as if its extent was fifteen hundred miles square. 
The effects might be very different. If Texas has ; 
the power to dispose of one foot of. her territory, she 
has the right to dispose of all. The results’ from 
such disposition ‘cannot affect the principle. The 
senator [Mr.  Cuoare] endeavors to sustain the 
views advanced by the senator from Virginia, [Mr. | 
Rıves,] that the framers of the constitution intended 
to restrict this grant; and that, although its phrase- 
ology is sufficiently comprehensive, cotemporaneous 
history proves that they intended it to apply only to 
the then jurisdiction of the United States. 

These arguments were so ably met by the honor- 
able senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Henpenson,] 
by referring to the order of time in which the_sev- 
eral propositions were made and rejected, that J will 
not trespass by their repetition. I will beg leave to 
strengthen his position, so well fortified by himself, | 
by reading an extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris to Henry W. Livingston, dated 
the 25th November, 1803. He says: 


1 
“fam very certain that I had it not in contemplation to | 
insert a decree, de coercendo imperio, in the constitution of | 
America.” j 
«Another reason of equal weight must have prevented me | 
from thinking of such a clause. [knew as well then as Ido | 
now that all North America must, at length, be annexed to i 
us. Happy, indeed, if the lust of dominion stop there. Jt | 
would, therefore, have been perfectly utopian to oppose a 
paper restriction to the violence of popular sentiment in a 
popular government.” 


i 
4 
| 
| 

The writer of this letter has been appealed to by | 
senators to prove that the motions he made in the | 
convention that framed the constitution to strike out | 
particular sections which were carried, demonstrate | 
that it was their intention to limit our boundaries to | 
the then jurisdiction of the United States. This let- | 
ter to Mr. Livingston puts. forever to rest such con- | 
clusion. 

The senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. Cuoate,] 
read sketches from the history of the times to prove | 
that the framers of the constitution must have known | 
that there was no probability of Canada being | 
united with us, and that, therefore, they never coul 
have contemplated such thing in framing the consti- 


- thers, in that day, 


| 
| wrath of an indignant people, 
i 


tition. :My answer- to this iş, that most mer àre a 
little wiser asto What has happened, than as to what. 
will happen. It is much easier to prophesy correctly 
of the past than of the future. For while I cannot 
say but that the senator could have foretold the im- 
probability of any union with Canada, had he lived , 
in the days of the revolution, I can say that, if he f 
had, his sagacity was far ‘more-penetrating than Dr. 
Franklin’s, who notonly thought it practicable, but 
employed his skill for, its accomplishment: Our fa- 
were so.imbued with the spirit of 
liberty, that they certainly thought, and desired, that 
the principles of free government would and should 
prevail throughout the: North American continent, 
and, I think, provided in the ‘constitution for that 
wished for event. , : 

} will detain the Senate no longer upon the con- 
stitutional ‘question. + The next ‘objection urged 
against the passage of these resolutions, is that it 
will be a breach of national faith? That it will be, 
ipso facto, war with Mexico. Sir, 1 will not argue - 
this oft refuted pretext for opposing this measure. 
I will not believe that gentlemen are serious, when 
they urge this as a reason for their opposition: It 
is but an effort to summon up the frightful spectre 
of war and blood,.to terrify the timid from its sup- 
port. The people of this country are too well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Mexican and Tex- 
ian revolutions, to be made to believe that Texas was 
ever a part of the present government of Mexico. 
They are too well acquainted with the history of 
our own revolution, and the sacred principles of our 
own declaration of independence, to be beguiled into . 
an acknowledgement that a free government can eX- 
with a jealousy too fearful and scrutinizing, the am- 
ist “de facto,” and not exist ‘de jure.” They watched, 
bitious march of the usurper, in his overthrow of the 
constitution of 1824, the: ready submission of the 
Mexican States to a military despotism, and the 
proud bearing of Texas in the maintenance of her 
sovereignty, her liberty, and her rights, to be de- 
ceived now, by declaring hera dependency of Mex- 
ico. ~ 
You underrate the intelligence of the American 
people, by suppposing they can be made the dupes 
of these imaginary phantoms, conjured up to alarm 
their fears and mislead their judgments... “War 
with Mexico!”. If ours were a nation of women, 
this attempted outrage upon their understandings 
and courage would induce.them to throw off. the 
delicacy of their sex, and in flood and field vindicate 
their characters for intelligence and virtue. . Mexico 
sought to subjugate Texas, not by war, but by mur- 
der, rapine, and plunder. At no period of the history- 
of that bloody conflict did Mexico wage a war against 
Texas that could have been recognised as war by the 
civilized nationsof the world. A military despot, after 
having trampled.down the constitution of the country 
over which he had béen elected to preside, after hav- 
ing swept away, at a single move, the sovereignty 
and rights of the States, marched to Texas, at the 
head of his hired myrmidons, to strangle, in the 
cradle, the last child of freedom in the republic. 
Blight and desolation followed in the wake of his 
bloody soldiery. Extermination was the order of 
the commander; and-while property was but the law- 
ful prey of the plundering army, the decrepitude of 
age excited no pity; helpless infancy no compas- 
sion; and the tears of innocence and beauty not 
one feeling of commiseration or regret. Yet this 
is called “war!” The christian nations of the earth 
must recognise this system of" indiscriminate plun- 
der and relentless murder as civilized warfare! 
Who can read the loathsome chronicles of Goliad 
and Alamo, and note the conduct of Santa Anna, 
doubly steeped in baseness; fraud, and blood, and, 
for one moment, admit that there ever was a war, 
entitled to be called such, between Mexico and 
Texas? But call itrwar! It terminated gloriously 
on the plains of San Jacinto, favorable to justice, to 
liberty, andto Texas. Tyranny and the tyrant to- 
gether fell; and when the bloody head of the unfeel- 
ing assassin. might have made some partial atone- 
ment for the heeatombs of freemen he had slaugh- 
tered, the people of Texas, who had fed, in child- 
hood, upon woman’s generous bosom, gave him 
time for repentance, and the tyrant went free. 
Texas has to-day a more stable, independent, and 
abiding government than Mexico; and yet gentle- 
men speak of our violating national faith when we 

treat its government as sovereign and independent. 
These are the merest subterfuges behind which 

gentlemen seek to shelter themselves from ‘the. just 

whose voice they are 


disregarding. The true grounds of hostility to this 
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measure, no matter what other pretexts may be of- 
fered, are centred in the questions of slavery and 
the probable preponderance of sectional power. 
Upon these are based those unyielding prejudices 
which would sacrifice a nation’s glory and a na- 
tion’s honor for the gratification of fanaticism and 
of passion. Iam not ignorant that the strength of 
this opposition is increased by those partisans who 
apprehend the loss of political power unless they 
court and conciliate that class of-men, the whole of 
whose philanthropy, patriotism, morality, and reli- 
gion are centred in negro emancipation. For my own 


art, while I wage no war, and inflict no blows upon ` 
part, ag 5 


that class of my fellow-citizens who feel that their 
salvation depends upon the efforts they make to 


abolish slavery in the country, I must protest against: 


the influence of that spirit in our legislative councils. 
The framers of the constitution, by whoma bond of 
union was formed between the confederated States, 
have been justly celebrated by every lover of free 
government for their justice, their wisdom, their 
patriotism, and their moderation. It was the work 
of forbearance, concession, and compromise; and 
while this instrument remains the sole rule and 
guide of Congress, it matters but little where the 
preponderance of power may rest. While the con- 
stitution is observed by the representatives of the 
people, the majority influence from our federative 
system can never materially affect the interests and 
rights of those sections whose weakness would 
otherwise leave them the prey of lawless and unre- 
strained legislation. But if the constitution is to be 
disregarded—if rights secured by it are to be de- 
spised—if its compromises are to te contemned and 
scorned,—then it becomes a subject of vast conse- 
quence and importance where the balance of power 
shall settle. To prevent the unholy feelings of sel- 
fishness, prejudice, and sectional interest, from 
breaking down the checks and balances of the con- 
stitution, every patriot statesmen should desire, as 


far as it can be done consistently with the advance- ` 


ment of our growing country, to equalize conflicting 
interests and powers. As we love our country, we 


should endeavor to allay that spirit of jealousy: 


which now threatens its peace and prosperity. We 
boast of our present form of government, and yet 
rail out against its structure. We talk much and 
loudly of our venerated constitution, and yet, to con- 
ciliate fanaticism, treat as a nullity its guaranties! 
It isnot my purpose to enter into acontroversy with 
abolifionists upon the abstract question of slavery; 
though much can be said for and against the insti- 
tution, as connected with politics and religion. 

But as a disciple of Christ, Iam content, for my 
single self, to follow, though it be at a distance, the 
divine founder of the church, and “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cæsars, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”” Tam, content not to min- 
gle religion with the upbuilding or overthrowing of 
any existing form of government, but to apply its 
mild precepts to brightening the sceptrée of the sov- 
ereign, and to consoling the sufferings of the slave. 
“Slavery has existed in all times, and under all sys- 
tems of religion, whether true or false.” Christian- 
ity was founded amid the galling slavery of the 
Roman ewpire, when the master had the power of 
life and death over his bondsman. Neither Christ 
nor his disciples ever taught rebellion, insurrection, 
or resistance to the government and laws. They 
preached no crusade agoinst despotism, they burst 
open no prison-houses—knocked off no fetters; but 
pointing to a future judgment, and an eternal world, 
the oppressor trembled, the wrongfully imprisoned 
hymned songs of praise to God, and the down-trod- 
den captive was taught to live in obedience to ex- 
isting laws, looking for his redemption and reward 
in that land “where the wicked cease to trouble, and 
the weary are at rest.” Philanthropy is but a single 
thread in the mighty web of Christian graces and vir- 
tues; it is but a single drop in that vast ocean of love, 
that emanates from the bosom of God; it is but 
a single fold in that broad mantle of charity with 
which christianity would cover the nakedness of the 
world; and he who suffers himself to be absorbed in 
the one feeling, no matter how honest, renders him- 
self. ridiculous and wicked. Religious bigots, whose 
holiness and zeal surpass the purity and Self-sac- 
rificing devotion of apostles and patriarchs, ma 
rend the church of God, and destroy the bulwarks 
of that constitution which secures to them their 
religious rights; as for myself, I am content, if per- 
mitted, to/live in peace, and throw the soft and. kind 
influences of religion over all kinds of government, 
all conditions of soviety, and all classes of men. { 
have no fear of the success of the great principles 


of our holy religion, unless clogged and retarded by 
mingling the spirit of the church with politics and 
laws. The history of the church, and of the world, 
show that the ark of the Lord was never taken cap- 
tive, but when defended by secular means. With- 
out discussing, therefore, the question of slavery, 1 
invoke senators to remember that we have a gov- 
ernment, a constitution, and Jaws, which, as 
christians, statesmen, and men, it is our sworn 
duty to sustain and defend. Whenever, as legis- 
lators, we are prepared to abandon the compact of 
union between the States, which is the only law- 
ful guide to our actions here, for the purpose of 
conciliating conflicting prejudices and opposing 
principles, dangers must thicken around us at 
every step. Property is the creature of law; and 
whatever species of property has been sanctioned 
by the constitution, must be treated by us, in our 
legislation, as subject to this paramount claim. In- 
stead, therefore, of entering the lists as the champion 
of slavery, I take higher ground, and do battle in de- 
fence of property and constitutional rights. There 
is an end of government when we cease to respect 
and hold the right of property inviolable. Every 
man, north and south, east and west, no matter 
what may be his creed, is interested to have these 
rights respected and defended. No matter what 
opinions gentlemen may entertain upon the subject 
of slavery, they must concede that by our funda- 
mental law slaves are recognised and treated as 
property. The slave owner need form no issue 
with abolitionists upon the abstract question of sla- 
very, but he is compelled, by every principle of jus- 
tice, to defend to the utmost his property under the 
constitution. Itis his indispensable duty to guard 
and protect that property of which he is possessed 
under the guaranties of law; which he has inher- 
ited through the labor of his father; and which con- 
stitutes but a hazardouscapital at best. The south- 
ern people have not, by any act of theirs, made 
slaves property; this was done by others; they 
have invested their capital in what the supreme 
law of the Union acknowledges to be property, 
and which every senator here is bound to hold 
sacred and inviolable. No, sir; I will not parley 
about the abstract question; but take my 
stand upon the ramparts of my country’s consti- 
tution, in defence of those rights “which it 
secures, though it be betrayed by pre- 
tended friends. and beleaguered by a thousand foes. 
No matter whether the State governments shall re- 
cognise slaves as property or not, this government, 
so long as its constitution stands, must so regard it; 
and he who does not, in his legislation here, permit 
it to stand upon an equality with every other species 
of property owned by citizens, is a traitor to the 
constitution, and deservesatraitor’s curse. I should 
not care what State, or how many States, by their 
separate State action, should emancipate their 
negroes, they would but exercise one of their own 
rights; but every movement made by this govern- 
ment to destroy that species of property in the 
States, to lessen its security, or purposely to depre- 
ciate its value, is an attack upon the constitution, 
and demands for its defence every patriot’s arm and 
heart. Those gentlemen who are sapping away, 
by insidious means, the foundations of the govern- 
ment, who are undermining the bulwarks to all our 
rights, cannot hope to have any right secured to 
themselves by law, but must rely for the defence of 
what they call property upon the strength of their 
own arms.. This must be the end of this fearful 
struggle. When the great palladium of American 
rights shall lie a stranded wreck upon'the reefs of 
passion and prejudice, every citizen will have to 
rely for safety upon the great principles of self- 
defence and self-protection. It must indeed be a 
sickly philanthropy that would sacrifice a great 
national measure because the constitution throws 
a shield around the property of the citizen. But we 
are told that “the South must make concessions for 
the sake of peace and harmony—that we must make 
sacrifices, in order to appease the prejudices of our 
northern friends!” Has it come to this, that we 
must purchase our rights by surrendering them to 
the tender mercies of fanaticism—that the country 
itself shall not enlarge its borders, increase its re- 
sources, magnify its importance, unless the rights 
now secured by government shall be abandoned? I 
am apprised that gentlemen do not, in terms, make 
these requisitions, but the practical result of the 
concessions they ask amounts to this. The first 
black life drawn across the country’s map, in the 
admission of Missouri into the Union, was. making 
a distinction between property unknown to the con- 


stitution, and abridging the rights of those who held 
it, You then declared that every man whose capi- 
tal did not consist in slaves, might go where he de~ 
sired, and take with him his property under the pro- 
tection of the government and its laws; but those of 
your countrymen, equally honest, and possessed of 
property equally protected by your constitution, are 
told if they-go beyond a particular line, they must 
leave, or forfeit that property. ` 
Peace and harmony required this sacrifice upon 


- the part of the South, and the South made it, ex- 


pecting to taste the waters of tranquillity that would 
then flow perpetual from the fountain of. govern- 
ment. But one concession has but made the way 
for another, until we are abused, taunted, and insult- 
ed in the halls of the American Capitol, and dare 
not contend for constitutional rights for fear we may 
injure some party leader, or excite prejudices that 
may sacrifice an empire. Every southern man now 
should see the necessity, and. every northern man 
who reveres the constitution should feel it, of hav- 
ing acted on the old maxim, “principius obsta, veni- 
enti-oceurrite morbo,” é 

Instead of carrying out the principles of the gov- 
ernment which recognise the capacity of the people 
to govern themselves, no new territory. can be ac- 
quired, no new State admitted into the Union, un- 
less they submit their rights to the despotism of 
opinion to be exercised by abolitionists, or those 
who court their favor. Tam, for my own part, uns, 
willing to determine what species of property peo- 
ple shall possess, but feel it my duty to leave it to 
the exercise of their own sound discretions. 

Compromises were made in the framing and rati- 
fying of our wise and glorious evnstitution, and no 
statesman now should dare compromise the consti- 
tution itself. A proposition is made to extend the 
area of civil and religious liberty, as it is secured by 
our constitution, and the pretended friends of that 
sacred instrument rise in opposition, unless the 
right of property shall be disregarded, and the prin- 
ciple of self-government abandoned. . 

The senator from Louisiana [Mr. Barrow] paid 


`a high compliment to the North, and denounced the 


apprehensions of the South on the slave question as 
the work of little politicians. He denied his belief 
that any but a few contemptible individuals of the 
North were opposing our southern institutions; that 
almost the entire North’ would spill their blood in 
defence of our institutions; and if they would not, 
he did not rely on the constitution, but on our pow- 
er to defend ourselves by war. Mr. President, this 
language, from a southern senator, fell Strangely 
upon my ears. I will not betray the South into the 
belief that ‘“all’s well,” when an entire party from 
the non-slaveholding States are allying themselves 
with abolitionists against annexing Texas to the 
Union, on account of the slave question, Has not 
the senator noticed that every petition presented, 
protesting against this measure, is based upon the. 
hostility of the petitioners to adding another slave 
State to the Union? Does not the senator know that 
a manifesto was published, signed by some twenty 
members of Congress, headed with the name of an 
old man who has held the highest office in the gift 
of the American. people, arousing the anti-slavery 
feeling to resistance and disunion? Does he not 
know that the very senators to whom he listens 
with so much delight, while they urge on this. floor 
their constitutional objections to annexation, were, 
during the past summer, invoking the “liberty men” 
to oppose it as a slave question? “No other slave 
State shall be added to the Union,” was the cry; 
and yet the honorabie senator from Louisiana asks 
his constituents to take them in fraternal embrace, 
and honor them as men who are ready to die in de- 
fence of their property. 

Sir, it is my habit to speak in the plainness of 
truth, and I will not deceive the South to conciliate 
any man or any party. The senator’s last resort 
for protection isa fight. confess that, if it comes 
to this, he would makea good commander, and a 
bold fight against those worthy friends who prate 
about the constitution bere and preach abolition at 
home. For my own part, as I belong to the peace 
establishment, Ehana to avoid a fight; and under no 
circumstances should I like to battle with a fanatic, 
who wonld feel it ahappy privilege to be killed, that 
his blood might atone for his crimes. The truth 
must be told, and the South must know that her in- 
terests and the interests of the nation are to be made 
a sacrifice upon the unholy altar of ambition 
and fanaticism. We have relied upon the guar- 
anties of the constitution, and the patriotism of 
the sister States, until abolitionism, aided by 
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party aspirations, is now dating and inviting a 
contest, for which ‘the blood of thousands and 
tears of millions could: make no atonement. ‘The 
southern people well know, if Texas be rejected, 
that the main cause of its defeat will be hostili- 
ty to southern institutions. Let this- manifestation 


be made—let Texas be rejected—and. I «shall be _ 


do not find an amalgamation of 
sll parties there, encircling their hearth-stonés in 
common cause, prepared to defend their rights 
wainst treacherous friends or more open foes. 
‘While they have hope that the friends of the con- 
stitution and free government North can stay the 
tide that beats so fearfully upon its pillars, the South 
will feel ita sacred duty to stand by these cham- 
pions;anid endure with fortitude the threatening strife, 
ut when that hope is gone—when political martyr- 
dom anå sacrifice are the reward for their fidelity— 
then will the whole South, with multiplied wrongs 
sitting heavy on her heart, take the necessary steps 
for safety and defence. f 
Shall ihe slavery question, which was settled over 
fifty years ago, when the constitution was adopted, 
prevent the acquisition of Texas? Wil the re- 
jection of this measure diminish the number of 
bondsmen, or. ameliorate their condition? Not an- 
other is added to the list of slavery, but you the 
more successfully prevent its increase. The nar- 
rower the bounds in which you limit slavery with- 
out diminishing its numbers, the worse the condi- 
tion of the negro, and the more rigorous his discip- 
‘line. Every effort made to prevent the secure en- 
joyment of this species of property forges. addition- 
‘al fetters for the slave, and restricts hie pleasures. 
Every well-informed abolitionist, who sympathizes 
with slavery, ought to desire it diffused: over a 
more extended area, not increased in numbers. They 
ought to desire to quiet the fears of their owners, 
that their intellectual and moral condition might 
be improved, and their privileges extended. It is 
folly, it is worse than folly, it is madness, to cir- 
cumseribe, within narrow limits, the present slave 
population of the country, in order to force emanci- 
ation. Owners may not feel enabled to feed and 
clothe as well as though they were less crowded; 
they may not be enabled to afford them as much op- 
portunity for pastime and pleasure, as if their profits 
were larger; but it would not effect emancipation. 
Men possessed of genuine philanthropy, and who 
are in earnest in the tears they shed on account of 
the suffering slaves, ought to be most earnest in 
their desires to acquire Texas, as the very best 
means of ameliorating their condition. 

“The senator from Louisiana {Mr. Barrow] has 
undertaken to prove that the acquisition of Texas 
will ruin Louisiana. 1 have never been more sur- 
prised than at his attempt to show that although the 
lands of Texas will bé cultivated in sugar and cotton, 
whether it be annexed to the United States or not, 
that the tariff will save the people of Louisiana from 

rostration if Texas remain a foreign State. This 
is surely, if true, a very selfish argument, and not 
very flattering to the character of a statesman. If 
carried out properly, the honorable senator might 

_ prove, after a little, that he ought to be the only su- 
gar planter in Louisiana, and that the nation would 
Suffer unless he obtained a high price for his pro- 
duct. . . 

I, will not permit myself to be drawn into a serious 
argnment about dollars and cents, when a great na- 
tional measure in under discussion. Whether my 
land would be a little more or a little less valuable, 
whether it would facilitate or retard its sale, are con- 
siderations too selfish to justify hostility to any impor- 
tantmeasure. Anargument addressed to the meaner 
passions of the human heart, teaching the citizen to 
mould his patriotism into dimes, and estimate its value 
by their weight, does not deserve the consideration of 
those sons whose fathers periled life, fortune, and hon- 
or, to secure freedom and independence. But fortu- 
nately no citizen is called to makea personal sacri- 
fice by admitting ‘Texas into the Union. | Those 
cotton and sugar lands which are In the limits of 
Texas will not be the less productive for being in or 
out of the Union. They will be settled, they will 
be cultivated, their products will come m competi- 
tion with the same class of products: In the United 
States, though Texas should never form a member 
of the confederacy. Their lands and products will 
be in the market, no matter what power may me 
late for their people. The only question 18, 8 all 
their regulations be the same as our own, and their 
wealth swell our national resources, OF shall the 

_ country be peopled and settled by others, and other 
governments profit by its growing importance? You 


mistaken if you 


may reject Texas, but you cannot thereby getrid of 
the’ competition that her fertile soil will ai ord. = 

I would ask the honorable senator to elevate him- 
self as a statesman, toa point from which he can 
view the wide circle of our growing country; con- 
sider its origin, and mark its rapid: progression in 
population, prosperity, and power. Cities, villages, 
and towns are now seen, thriving and’ prosperous, 
where, a few years since, the wolf and -wild-cat 
found their safe and solitary retreats. The forest 
has retired before the onward march of civilization. 
The hills are crowned with orchards, the valleys 
wave with harvests; while railroads, canals, and 
navigable streams, are laden with. the products of 


gecuted emigrants, we have a country numbering 
twenty millions of people. The mighty tide of emi- 
gration, constantly swelling by increasing numbers, 
is now beating restlessly the base of the Rocky 
‘mountains. Will the statesman close his eyes to 
the condition of the country. for a century to come, 
and adopt the time-serving. policy of an hour, by re- 
fusing a valuable heritage to posterity, for fear it 
may diminish thé price of a pound of sugar, and 
clog the sale of a quart of molasses? Such an argu- 
ment cannot have a feather’s weight in the minds 
of the intelligent and. patriotic of Louisiana, who 
will look to the interests of -their children, the wel- 
fare of posterity, and the strength, power, and glory 
of their country. Cheap and fertile lands, where the 
poor may find comfortable homes, and cultivate the 
arts of peace, cannot be made an argument against 
theacquisition of Texas, but, duly considered, magni- 
fies 1ts national importance. The senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Barrow] has satisfied us of his 
disregard to the opinions, wishes, and will of his 
State. He seems to fancy that an obstinate ad- 
herence to his own will, in defiance of public 
sentiment, is an evidence of independence. and 
firmness, which will entitle him to receive our ad- 
miration. For my own part, I shall neither laud 
nor sympathize with any man who becomes a wil- 
ling sacrifice upon the altar of his own self-conceit. 


— 


We are but the agents, through whom the people 
govern themselves; and it-can never be a proud and 
enviable office for a representative to brand the peo- 
ple who have honored him, and imagine that he 
gives evidence of his superiority by treating the in- 
telligence of his constituents with contempt. But, 
sir, the most remarkable of all that the intelligent 
senator has said, was his unnecessary and ill-timed 
assault upon General Jackson. The honorable sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Woovsury]} had 
alluded to the interest taken im this great question 
by the old soldier. patriot, and statesman, and 
urged its accomplishment at an early day, that 
this additional consolation might be afforded him, 
before he passed ‘to. that “bourne from which no 
traveller returns.” This allusion has not only 
been deemed a sufficient reason to charge the 
senator from New Hampshire with a want of 
self-respect, and a contempt for the Senate, but 
as a justification -for representing Gen. Jackson as 
a poisonous tree, whose roots defiled the earth, 
and whose branches spread disease and contami- 
nation through the body politic. I had not sup- 
posed that there lived, through the length and 
breadth of this land, one man who indulged such 
malevolence towards the tottering, declining, 
| dying patriot. After having devoted a long life, in 
the camp and in the cabinet, to public service— 
when he stands on life’s last plank—on the grave’s 

crumbling verge, breathing th inspirations of eter- 
| nity, the best feelings of his Reart still clustering 
around the altars of that country to whose service 
his life has been devoted, he dares speak to her 
counsellors in accents of remonstrance and love; 
and for this ‘the senator from Louisiana denounces 
- his admonitions as pestilental and poisonous. Is there 
another living man, no matter how ‘hitter his en- 
mity may have been in younger life, whose feelings 
have not been mellowed into kindness, who is not 
willing to forgive and forget the strifes and rivalries 
of ambition, and strew flowers around the opening 
tomb of the dying hero and statesman? With him 
the whisperings -of earthly glory are hushed, and 
evenan enemy might forget his errors, and pay a 
tribute of respect to his virtues! Above all, the 
senator who represents that proud city whose foun- 
dation-stones drank the old soldier’s willing blood 
shedin her defence, should not, in the American 
Senate, and in the face of the American people, 


have honored him, as to have spit his’ gall upon the 
| character and feelings of their preserver and defend- 


labor and industry. From a mere handful of per- | 


have so far forgotten’ himself, and the people who- 
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er. . General Jackson, however, will not find it ne- 
cessary to extract ah epitaph or covet praise from 
his revilers; for his: memory. will live forever in the 
hearts of his countrymen. tyes , 

, I will now -leave the senator to enjoy: what .con-. 
solation he-may with his own conscience, and to set- 


` tle his accounts as he best can. with-his own virtuous 


constituents. 

It will not only be a cause of joy to General Jack- 
son to witness the annexation of Texas to the 
Union, but to thousands of -others, whose ‘hearts, 
like his, joy in:the wealth, power, arid glory.of the 
country. Let us at once; by decisive action, secure 
the half-alienated affections and. confidence of this 
infant republic. . 

We have now the oppnrtunity of securing a heri- 
tage for which posterity will honor and bless us—a 
country. possessed of a genial climate, and, capable 
of enriching its citizens by the variety of its produc- 
tions. The San Saba mountains, with their gold 
and silver mines—the ever-green savannahs, with 
their flocks, and the rich alluvial cotton and sugar 
lands, free from swamp and marsh, upon the coast, 
may now be ours—a country traversed with pure, 
clear, and navigable streams, with timber and live- 
oak forests, all which promise a rich recompense for 
industry and skill. Shall we share the proffered 
boon and bid the laborer go and build his altar, 
dedicated to industry and to. peace? “Under the 
protection of our laws, shall the sails of our com- 
merce whiten her bays? Shall the products of 
our manufacturers find anchorage and a market 
in her ports? Shall the labor of our mechanics 
build their towns and cities, and our arts and 
sciences find there a larger and wider scope for 
culture and display? How important is this ac- 


quisition to the West—how deeply interesting to 


the great valley of the Mississippi! Who can 
count tke innumerable. benefits and blessings that 
will flow into the bosom of our growing population 
in half a century? How important to people our 
continent with kindred spirits, who worship at the 
same altars of freedom and religion—to press far- 
ther and farther the territory upon which a hostile 
foot can tread, and to secure forever natural ram- 
parts that would guaranty the nation’s safety and 
peace. But, sir, devoted as I am.to my own coun- 
try, I am not so selfish. but that I foel a deep and 
abiding interest in the destiny of the people. of 
Texas, ; ia 

Ah, sir, I know no difference; the people of Texas 
are our countrymen; they have been reared in our 
midst; many of them have been the companions of 
our childhood, and the trusty friends of rper years. 
They haye fed around the same board, played in 
infancy around the. same knees, caught the lessons 
of patriotism from ‘the same lips, and their hearts 
have beeri fired by the same love of freedom and in- 
dependence. Texas is not a foreign: country, but a 
dissevered member from our own. confederacy. Her 
people are not strangers; they have helped to defend 
our own soil, and bear upon their persons the scars 
received in sustaining the “stripes and stars” of our 
own country. Bid them welcome, as brethren, to 
share with us a common heritage; and by passing 
the resolutions on your table, paint another star on 
our flag, under the wings of that proud bird which 
is the emblem of the nation’s glory. 1 have too 
much confidence in the Senate to despair of success, 
and will close my remarks by tendering to you, sir, 
and to this body, my sincere thanks for the polite 
attention that has been shown me in the debate.. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. H. STILES, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In House of Representatives, February 28, 1844— 
On amendments offered by him to the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the army. 
Mr, Guarana: If the message of each successive 

chief magistrate of our country, urging a general 

system of national defence—if the special recom- 
mendations of the executive—from the “Father of 
his country” to the last occupant of the presidential 
chair—could influence the legislation, of the nation, 
we would not, at this late day, be found pressing 
on this floor, in accordance with the suggestions In 
the last report of the Secretary of War to this 

House, the still later report of the Military Com- 

mittee; we would not now be found, I say, pressing 

the. adoption of a measure, sustained by reason, and 
demanded alike by the sad experience of the past 
and: the hopes and the fears of. the future. Whilst 

a state of peace would best comport with the char- 


_ acter of our age and country, the period has not yet 
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arrived, if it ever should, when we can free ourselves 
from the apprehensions of war; when this “choice 
of evils” may not at any time devolve upon us, from 
actual hostilities or aggravated injustice, and when 
it will always be justifiable, if in the maintenance of 
rights which our inability to sustain by other means 
has rendered necessary. j j 

In the first annual message, General Washington, 

as every one recollects, states to Congress that “to 

be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace; and all experience con- 
firms the position, that being in a state of prepara- 
tion is a most powerful dissuasive against aggres- 
sion. It becomes us, then, as the legislators of a 
most enlightened and prudent nation, to neglect no 
longer the imperious duty of placing our country in 
a situation to assert her rights, whenever resort to 
force shall become imperative. 

Inthe investigation of this subject with a view 
to our proper action, three inquiries present them- 
selves, and upon their determination will rest the 

ty or impropriety of the measure. 

1. Is ordnance necessary for national defence? 

2. Tf s0, is our country at present adequately pro- 
vided? . 

3. If not, what is the best mode of obtaining a 
supply? 

Le Thenis ordnance necessary for national defence? 

The importance of ordnance asa means of nation- 

al defence, it will surely not be necessary for me to 
urge at this time, and particularly before this body. 

When, by the legislation of Congress, upwards of 

25 millions of dollars have been appropriated in the 
construction of fortifications throughout our coun- 
try for its defence—when whose fortifications, with- 
out the provision of ordnance, would be as inefficient 
for the purpose of their construction as the naked 
rock or the barren beach on which they are located, 
(and, indeed, when they might be taken possession 
of by an enemy, filled from their overflowing re- 
sources of ordnance and converted into the engines 
of our own destruction,)—itwill clearly be a useless 
consumption of the important time of this House to 
enlarge upon the indispensable necessity of this 
means of national defence. Since the discovery of 
cannon, the success of armies and of navies hag 
mainly depended upon skill inahe use and superi- 
ority in the possession of ordnance. Whether upon 
the ocean or the Jand, the future struggle for victo- 
ry between us and our enemies will be with cannon. 
Tt would not be move absurd to throw away all the 
advantages resulting from the discovery uf gunpow- 
der, and go back to the lance, sword, and shield of 
the knight, than to attempt to wage war either:offen- 
sively or defensively, at this time without ordnance. 
Whether we are attacked by descents from shipsalong 
our coast, or the invasion of armies across our fron- 
tiers, upon the cannon of our ships, steam-batteries, 
and forts, must we depend as the right arm of our de- 
fence; and an adequate supply of such means of pro- 
tection must constitute the best security against 
the invasion of our soil, the dishonor ‘of our flag, 
and the enslavement of our people. f 

If, then, we are convinced of the necessity of ord 
nance as a means for defence, the next question 
which presents itself is, f 

2. Is our country at present adequately provided? 
What is the situation of our country as regards 
this important means of national defence? At ithe 
commencement of our revolutionary struggle, the 
people of the country were almost entirely destitute 
of what might property be called arms; but in vindi- 
cation of their rights they rushed to the plains of 
ker’s Hill, and to all 


by Congress, and by a special vote of that body in 
1776, 584 pieces of ordnance were ordered to be pro- 
cured. These were almost entirely field pieces, less 
than 70 of the whole number being suitable for seige 
purposes, and none of them for the armament of 
permanent fortifications. This supply was doubt- 
less much increased by the stores brought over by 
the French army, and by capture from the enemy; 
for the men ef that day-even, could not have 
achieved their independence without some provi- 
zion of so. essential an arm. Yet, from a return 
made by General Knox, Secretary of War, dated 
December 14, 1793, it appears that the quantity of 
ordnance then possessed by the United States 
amounted only to 527 pieces—267 iron, and 26) 
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brass. Such was our destitute situation in regard 
to ordnance during the revolutionary war. What 
was it during the last war? - It appears from a report 
of the superintendent of military stores, dated Nov. 
1, 1811, that there were on-hand, at that time, 462 
pieces of brass ordnance of all kinds, and 1,876 
pieces of iron ordnance—in all, 2,338; and this may 


‘be taken as about the quantity at the commencement 


of the last war. The next report, made up to 31st 
December, 1818, includes 2,817 pieces of all kinds, 
field, seige, and garrison. The quantity of ord- 
nance then in possession of the United States, during 
the revolutionary war, was about 500 pieces, and 
during the war of 1812 and 1814, may be put 
down at 2,500 pieces. i 

What is the present state of our country as re- 
gards the possession of ordnance? By-the tabular 
statement which accompanied the report of the Sec- 
retary of War in 1838, it appears that “1,178 guns 


will be required for new forts completed; 2,573 will . 


be required for forts under construction; 782 for 
forts rebuilding and repairing; 3,506 for works pro- 
jected by the board of engineers, but which are not 
yet commenced; and 5,282 for the prominent points 
along the sea frontier, which will require protec- 
tion; amounting altogether to 13,321 pieces of ord- 
nance, exclusive of what is required for the naval 
service, artillery, and field trains.” 

By this report it will be seen that the whole num- 
ber of battering cannon in the fortifications is 935, 
in depot 1,219, and at this time contracted for 150— 
making an aggregate of 2,304, leaving no less than 
11,017 to be provided for the purposes specified by 
the Secretary of War. The number of shot re- 
quired, allowing 250 per gun, is 3,330,250, while 
the whole of shells and balls in possession of the 
government is only 309,309, leaving a deficiency of 
3,020,941. 

Such is the situation of our land service. What 
is the condition of our naval service, as regards the 
supply of cannon, the annexed table, obtained from 
the Ordnance Bureau of the Navy Department, will 
show. (See appendix 1.) 

But to be convinced of our deficiency in ordnance, 
we have only to contrast our supply with that of 
other nations. Compare it with that of our ancient 
‘enemy and present rival, Great Britain, and with 
which power, from our intercourse and political re- 
lations, we are most likeiy to be drawn into colli- 
sion. Our land service, as I have shown, consists 
of 2,304 guns, and our naval service of 3,072—in all 
5,376 pieces of serviceable ordnance. These in- 
clude, of course, the armament of our fortifications. 
Sir, Great Britain, throwing her fortifications en- 
tirely out of view, has no less than 18,053 in her 
naval service, (as her naval register shows,) and 
26,048 at. her armories and depots—making,. in all, 
44,001 of the most superior guns that have ever 
been fabricated. Having finished with this compar- 
ison, then contrast the different extent of coast each 
nation is required to defend. 

The extent of our frontier, following the sinuosi- 
ties of our coasts and the meanders of our rivers, is 
estimated at over 12,000 miles. - 

That of Great Britain I have not been able exactly 
to ascertain; but it must dwindle into insignificance 
in the comparison, 

At any rate, the front which we expose to her, 
from the Passamaquoddy to the Sabine, is an extent 
of near 3,000 miles; and from “Johnny Groat’s to 
Land’s End”—the entire length of her island—does 
not probably exceed 600 miles. So that, whilst 
Great Britain is provided with eight times the 
amount of cannon of which we are possessed, she 
has not more than one-fifth the extent of. coasi tu 
defend. 

If, then, we are convinced of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of ordnance as a means of national defence, 
and if we are satisfied of the destitute condition of 
our country in this important element, the only 
question which remains is, what is the best mode of 
obtaining a supply? The objects (says General 
Scott in his letter to the special committee appoint- 
ed but a few sessions since on this subject) to be 
consideved in obtaining ordnance for national pur- 
roses, are— 
` 1. Perfection of model. 

2. Excellence of metal. 

3. Perfection in mechanical exeention. 

4. Certainty of supply. 

5. Cheapness. 

The question is, will these objects be best attained 
by national or private foundries? 

1- Then as to perfection of model. 

Under the present contract system with private 
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foundries, perfection of model is not a consideration 
which oscupies, in the slightest degree, the attention 
of the contractors. Perfection can only be attained 
by men of skill and science, aftera long series ọf 
experiments; and, whilst private contractors are in 
general not men of skill and science, it is no leas 
true that they will never engage in long series of 
experiments, when they have no interest 1n improve- 
ment, and are not, by the terms of the contract, war- 
ranted in such expenditure. A NS i 

All that is at present required of contractors is, 
that the cannon shall be made agreeably to the pre- 
scribed forms and dimensions; and these prescribed 
forms and dimensions vary, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the peculiar views of the different officers 
in command, and thus defeating uniformity in ar- 
tillery, a point so essential, and which it is one of 
the principal objects of a national foundry to attain. 

It is obyiously impossible, under the present sys- 
tem, to arrive at any perfection in model, since no 
effort, with that view, is ever made. In fact, by the 
terms of the contract, they are absolutely prohibited 
from making any improvement; they. are, invested 
with no discretion; they are notallowed to produce 
what they would consider the most perfect, but are 
compelled to furnish ‘the cannon after prescribed 
models. And even were they vested with discre- 
tion, the uncertain and limited supply required 
would not warrant their engaging in experiments, 
by which means they alone could arrive at perfec- 
tion. 

One of the principal advantages, therefore, of na- 
tional over private foundries would be, that in the 
former all those experiments could be conducted, 
the most skilful artisans employed, and the result, 
whether it reached or approximated to perfection, 
would be a more improved model, by which the 
work of the private contractors could be ordered 
and regulated. f 

2, Excellence of metal. 

It işa fact which no one will contest, that this 
country; in its vast resources, furnishes as great a 
variety, abundance, and excellence of ores, as is 
found in any part of the known world—an asser- 
tion which derives confirmation, if confirmation be 
necessary, from the report of the board of distin- 
guished officers who last year investigated the ex- 
plosion on board the Princeton. Whilst here, al- 
most here alone is it, that we are harassed by 
dreadful explosions. Look at the cireumstance 
that scarcely a newspaper is published—surely not 
a season passes—that does not bear the tidings of 
the bursting of some boiler or gun! And why is 
it that such occurrences are comparatively unknown 
in Europe? How can the facts of such disasters 
here be reconciled with our possession of ‘the best 
of ores, except by the admission of their superior 
skill and experience in working metals? 

By how many lessons of sad experience are we to 
be taught wisdom in this regard? 

Look at that incident in our naval history, that du- 
ring the last war it is said that almost as many of 
our men perished by the bursting of our own can- 
non as fell befere those of the enemy. And can the 


` evils of such a disaster be calculated? Nothing else 


did, nothing else could, it was said, strike terror into 
the hearts of our gallant tars, but the bursting of 
their own cannon; and it is natural it should be so. 
How could men, under such circumstances, be ex- 
pected to fight, when under momentary apprehen- 
sions of death, not only from the shot of the enemy, 
but from the explosion of their own guns? With what 
heart could they load when harassed by the reflection, 
that the charge which they had rammed was destined, 
not for the injary of the enemy, but for the destruc» 
tion of themselves? Can the evils of such a disas- 
ter, I repeat, be calculated? It is not the injury to 
the vesse!—though by it she might be disabled; it is 
not the destrucuion of the men—though their loss 
could not be rapaired; but it is the loss of a battle— 
the injury to our flag; it is the stain upon our nation~ 
al escutehecn. When, in the late war, a cannon on 
board the President burst—blowiag up the forecas- 
tle deck, preventing the guns on that side from be- 
ing used for some time, killing and wounding six. 
teen men, (among the latter, the commander,)—a 
victory was clearly lost. Tad it not been for that 
accident, the Belvidera would have added to the tro~ 
phies of American valor. Look to the action in the 
Mediterranean between the Guerriere and an Alge- 
rine frigate, and when, by the occurrence of a simi- 
Jar disaster, Com. Decatur lost his prize, and nearly 


| lost his vessel. Mark that engagement on Leke On- 


tario, when Commodore Chauncey had taken one 
of the enemy’s vessels, and was on the eve of cap, 
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turing the second; when, by a like catastrophe, he 
lost them both. .. Observe the numerous other terri- 
ble disasters which occurred on board of our nation- 
al ships, which time would fail me, did my familiar- 
ity-with our naval history permit me, tò recall. 

2 sBut-why should I. refer to history—why look to 

v other times? Why recount the evils of such’ disas- 
ters. to those who, within- the short space of one 
year; have been the eye-witnesses of that which, 
from the ‘circumstances under which it~ happened, 
andthe rank of those who suffered, was the most 
dreadful of themall. 7. BR oh i BT 

Can. any of us forget when, during our last ses- 
sion, a gallant and enterprising officer of our navy, 
having prepared a gun of such magnitude as was 
calculated, as he supposed, to effect a mighty rev- 
olution in. modern warfare, when, with heartfelt 
pride, he brought his discovery to the capital of the 
nation, to exhibit to the highest authorities and col- 
lected ‘wisdom of the land, and when by its fatal ex- 
plosion there was sent from time into eternity, ina 
moment, without a murmur or a groan, a Secretary 
of State, a Secretary of the Navy, a distinguished 
diplomatist, a. gallant commodore, and a gentleman 
of great private worth; a disaster which clad our 
public edifices in mourning and covered our city 
with gloom. i 

But I turn from these painful reflections.. From 
such disasters under the present system we have no 
protection.. It is. the effect of the contract arrange~ 
ment to encourage rather than avoid their recurrence. 
By this course, we exclude the light of experience, 
the aid of science, and hold on with blind devotion 
tva practice which must inevitably and eternally in- 
volve us in similar difficulties. 

These accidents themsélves prove, if the opinions 
of the most. scientific officers in this country or in 
Europe were entitled to no weight, that no proof 
can be relied on to test the efficiency of an iron can- 
nons In other’ weapons an approaching failure is 
indicated in advance, and in time to avoid, the fatal 
consequences of its bursting; but the weakness of 
ordnance cannot be discovered until after the catas- 
trophe has happened. 

xperience has established that cannon, after hav- 
ing withstood the severe ordeal of the preseribed 
proofs, and received the approval of the inspecting 
officers, have burst at the very next fire, even with 
a greatly reduced charge. 
` There is no effectual remedy for this uncertainty 


in the quality of iron cannon and the disastrous con- ` 


sequences. which may ensue, but that of commenc- 
ing the Inspection and control of government officers 
at the earliest stages of its manufacture, and contin- 
uing their supervision throughout all the operations 
from the beginning to the end. 

Defective guns would scarcely ever, if atany time, 
be furnished from a national foundry; not only be- 
cause they may, at such an instituuon, be rejected 
atany stage of their fabrication—not only on ac- 
count of the superior skill and closer supervision of 
scientific officers, but because there every gun would 

“be marked, and every one in the slightest degree en- 
gaged in its fabrication would he known. 

Whilst the responsibility of a private contractor 
¿would cease whenever the gun had passed through 

the requisite proofs, that of an officer would endure 

. so long as a gun made under his direction remained 
in service. Private contractors have not, in general, 
the scientific knowledge, and certainly not the pro- 
fessional responsibility, of our officers. But besides 
these, they have not a sufficient inducement even to 

rocure the best materials; and certainly are not to 
be expected to expend theirfortuncs in experiments, 
sọ essential to the fabrication of cannon, when they 
will not be reimbursed by the government. Of the 
effect of these advantages on the one hand, and dis- 
advantages on the other, in the fabrication of can- 
non, we have only to look at the striking contrast 
between the proof of guns at the public foundries 
of Europe, and those of the private cstablishments 
of this country. 

In the fabrication of ordnance for the English na- 
vy, itis said that only four gunshave burst in proof 
in the last fourteen years; and that, in the last 
eighteen months, in a contract for 3,000 guns, not 
one has burst; whilst their tests are more severe 
than those adopted in this country. In short, a late 
writer in the Liverpool Journal, who had visited the 
Low Moor Iron Works, during the month of No- 
vember last, states, as to their cannon, that— ‘The 
bursting of one, after it has undergone the Wool- 
wich test, is now regarded as an impossibility.” _ 

,, But how is it with us? I perceive by the inspection- 
ook of the Ordnance-bureau of the navy, that in 
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1843, at Page's foundry, in Baltimore, out of six 
guns offered for inspection, on the first charge, three 
out of six burst, and all were rejected. i 

In the same year, at the Columbian foundry, in 
this District, ont of fifteen guns offered, eleven were 
found to be cracked in the caskable, and after being 
bolted and screwed as well as could be done, three 
of them burst at the next fire with a common ser- 
vice charge. i eat 

In 1843, at Tredagar works, Virginia, out of forty 
guns offered for inspection, seventeen ‘cracked, and 
three burst. : i 

In 1844, at the Bellona foundry—just above Rich- 
mond—out of thirty-nine guns offered, nineteen 
burst, and all were rejected. 

There is, then, no obstacle, on the score of met- 
als, to our improvement in the fabrication of ord- 
nance in this country; but the difficulty lies in their 
preparation: that, with sufficient scientific knowl- 
edge, it requires a constant supervision and vigi- 
lance, which can only be obtained by means of a 
foundry under the entire control of the government, 
where skilful practical officers can attend during the 
whole process of fabrication. 

3d. Perfection in mechanical execution. 

Perfection in execution is not to. be looked for un- 
der the present system, where the contracts are given 
to the lowest bidder, and where those contracts are 
frequently sold out by the bidders to those who have. 
no knowledge whatever of the business. The gov- 
ernment being the only purchaser of cannon, whilst 
it has neglected to establish national foundries, it 
has presented but little inducement to the owners of 
private foundries to improve or perfect expensive 
machinery. Again: the public contracts are based 
upon uncertain annual appropriations, and are ne- 
cessarily limited to small quantities and to short pe- 
riods of time; and the contractor, when he has com- 
pleted one contract, is not sure whether he will ob- 
tain another, or what quantity or kind may again be 
required; and therefore, under the operation of so 
uncertain a system, he has but little stimulant to 
urge him to the acquirement of perfection'in mechan- 
ical execution. 

Besides, if a private contractor fails in his execu- 
tion, the government has no means of discovering 
the faults of construction, by which past errors may 
be made to contribute to future perfection; or, on the 
other hand, should he succeed in discovering any 
new and valuable improvement, he naturally retains 
its benefit to himself, and the interest of the country 
is not advanced. It is his right to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of his superior skill and knowledge, and it 
is his interest to prevent the use of his improvement 
by others without ample compensation. 

But it is far otherwise with a national foundry, 
which, from the more extended means, the applica- 
tion to it of greater skill and knowledge, and its 
constant employment in the fabrication of ordnance 
alone, will not only afford greater facilities for ad- 
vancing a knowledge of the art of working metals, 
but it will possess the additional advantage of freely 
diffusing all the information which may be thus ac- 
quired. Any improvement which may be made at 
a public establishment will be open and free to the 
public generally, and all concerned in similar pur- 
suits may profit by the results. : 

The advantage of a government over private in- 
stitutions in acquiring perfection in execution, is 
fully established in the course pursued by the Uni- 
ted States in the manufacture of small arms. : 

Whilst the fabrication of ordnance has always 
been committed to private foundries, there has been 
no improvement in our cannon; and now, as for- 
merly, we continue to use an article much inferior 
to those made and used by the nations of Europe, 
—the most experienced transatlantic officers and ar- 
tisans admit that the rifles and muskets now made 
in this country are superior in point of finish and 
workmanship to the best made in Europe. And 
this vast improvement in the construction of small 
arms is owing, doubtless, altogether to the carly es- 
tablishment and constant, support given to the na- 
tional armories at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry, 
which sprang into existence upon the recommenda- 
tion and under the administration of Gen. Washing- 
ton. In adopting this measure, then, we are not le- 
gislating in the dark, but with the lights of expe- 
rience before us. The experiment has been made, 
and it has succeeded. Is there an argument for the 
establishment of national armories, that does not ap- 
ply with equal and greater force to the establish- 
ment of national foundries? May we not reasona- 
bly expect from a government establishment similar 
and equal improvement in the fabrication of ord- 
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nance to that which occurred in the manufacture of 
small arms? and are there not as many`“abd as 
weighty reasons for improvement in the one case as 
the other? It cannot be contradicted that a cannon . 
is a weapon the quality of which is of ‘infinitely 
greater importance, and the consequences attending 
its explosion infinitely more disastrous. 

4. Certainty of supply- ` 

The greater the number of foundries in the coun- 
try, and the greater the control of the government 
over them, the greater must be the certainty of sup- 

ly. i 
r {i is calculated that our nation is unprovided at 
least with more than one-fifth the cannon and one- 
tenth the shot which its plans of defence require; 
and an intelligent officer of our navy has supposed 
that it would be impossible to obtain that supply in 
seven years, were the whole national treasury at the 
disposal of the ordnance department. < 7 

It is obvious and indisputable, that a foundry. 
owned by and under the sole management and 
control of the government, may be relied on with 
more certainty than an institution owned by private 
individuals, over which the government can exer- 
cise no power, and which, whenever the interest or 
inclination of its proprietors would dictate, might 
be engaged in other more profitable or preferable 
employment than the fabrication of government ord- 
nance. . ` 

But it must be recollected. that itis neither the 
object nor effect of this amendment, or desirable to 
its advocates, to stop a single private foundry in the 
country;.in fact, one of the objects of this system, 
as well as one of the greatest benefits in anticipation 
from it, is, the healthful and active. competition 
which it must.create between the public and private 
foundries, similar to that which exists now between | 
public and private armories. which is attended with 


|} so many advantages; advantages which would soon 


cease to be felt if the manufacture of small arms were 
committed exclusively to either the public or private 
armories. vÀ 

Whilst on this point—the certainty of supply—I 
beg leave to ‘refer the committee to the letter of 
Commodore Crane, chief of the bureau of ordnance 
and hydrography, to be found among the documents 
which accompanied the President's last annual mes- 
sage to this House, and by which it appears that 
cannon contracted for.in 1842 are not yet delivered, 
and they have now but the hope that the contract 
will be completed in June, 1845. 


“Novemnen 21, 1844. 

“Sin: Ihave the honor to inform you that the proviso in 
the act making appropnations for the naval service for the 
year ending June 30, 1844, which requires that all materials 
Yor the navy be furnished by contract, operates greatly to 
the prejudice of this bureau and to the public interest, and 
does not suiiciently guard the interests of the United States, 
or provide for the security of our ships and seamen. 

“ucfforts to procure good cannon and powder under this 
proviso, which forces the acceptance of the i est bidder, 
be hea jobber in contracts ora buna fide mauafacturer of 
the article bid for, have resulted infrequent and inconye- 
nient disappointments, 

“The contract for cannon, dated December, 1842, failed on 
the part of the contractor, by the bursting and rejection of 
the guns delivered for proof; another contract, for the same 
gans, dated 13th August, 1843, failed, in consequence of the 
inability of the contractor to comply with his engagement. 

“On the 20th August last, the same guns were awarded to 
the lowest bidder, who thereupon refused to comply with 
his own bid; and after a delay of nearly two- years, have 
been let now (for the fourth time) to a responsible person, 
who, it is believed, will complete a delivery of the guns in 
June, 1845, which were to have been delivered by the Ist 
December, 1843. 

“The lowest:bidder for the supply of powder did not ap- 
pear when the contract was declared, (12ih November, 
18435) uor the next, and again the third; and when let to the 
fourth, who was the first responsible contractor who came 
forward, nearly the whole contract failed, from ihe bad 
quality of the powder delivered; and at a late period, under 
absolute necessity, the bureau had to go into the market 
and procure the supply. 

“it is my conviction, that so important a. matter as the 
supply ofcannon and powder forthe naval service should 
not be suitered to depend so much nponthe ability of a con- 
tractor to meet the forfeit ofa non-compliance, as upon the 
Known ability ofa bidder to furnish a good article; to se- 
cure which advantage to the country. would respectfully 
recommend, with great earnestness, that, so far as ordnance 
and ammunition for the navy a fected by the proviso 
above referred to, it be so modified as, to exempt them from 
its action. 

“I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, 


“W.M. CRANE, 

“Hon. J. Y. Mason, Seéretary of the Navy.” i 

As regards the cortainty of supply, there is one 
point of view in which the present mode of obtain- 
ing ordnance is objectionable, and which can only 
be remedied by the course now proposed to be 
adopted. Foundries owned by individuals, it is not 
too much to suppose, may, at some time’ or other, 
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be placed beyond the reach and control of govern- 
ment, and during a war, or upon some sudden 
emergency, it might happen, that the secret agents 
ofan cnemy might obtain the control or ownership 
of them, and then close them against the govern- 
ment itself. This, it is true, is improbable; but the 
bare possibility of such an occurrence is all suffi- 
cient, of itself, to elicit the prompt and serious at- 
tention of Congress to this important subject. 
5. Cheapness. : 


This object, though important, is inferior to either | 


of those already discussed. Although prudence and 
economy are commendable, there is no one who 
would prefer a cheap gun, simply because it was 
cheap, without regard to the materials of which it 
was composed, and the manner in which it 
was made. The article under consideration is an 
instrument of death; the object of its fabrication 
the destruction of an enemy; an effort at cheapness 
might convert that instrument, designed for the de- 
struction of an enemy into one calculated for the 
destruction of ourselves; the “trifling pittance” ne- 
cessary to. change the character of this instrument 
from one calculated for the injury of our ourselves to 
that. calculated for the injury of an enemy, sure- 
ly will never be regarded by those who may give to 
the matter the slightest gonsideration. But even 
upon the score of cheapness, I contend that the ad- 
vantage is in favor of national foundries. 

Private foundaries have been in existence from 
the commencement of the government to the present 
time; would they have continued thus long in oper- 
ation had it been a losing business? But it may be 
argued that the contract system is more economical, 
because the loss upon the rejection or bursting of 
cannon falls on the contractor. The answer is, that 
the price paid must have always covered the contin- 
gent loss, or it would have been too ruinous a busi- 
ness to have been sustained. The fact that they 
have been continued so long may be taken as con- 
clusive that the business has been profitable; if this 
be the case, it should be borne in mind, that the 
profits of the contractor are what in a government 
foundry would be the savings of the nation, and if 
the agents do their duty, such will be the, result. 
There isin the army a mass of talent and intelli- 
gence, agreat portion of which, in the time of peace, 
is nearly lost to the country, for a want of opportu- 
nities for its useful application. Besides, the gov- 
ernment never having made any cannon on its own 
account, or been at all engaged in the fabrication of 
ordnance, its agents must be totally unacquainted 
with the value of such work; but, by having an es- 
tablishment of its own, they will soon be enabled to 
determine whether they have been hitherto over- 
charged or not. 

Independent of the experience we have upon the 
subject in the reduction produced in the cost of 
small arms, by the establishment of national armo- 
rics, it would seem reasonable that the erection of 
government foundries must tend in like manner to 
reduce the prices of ordnance, as thus they would 
prevent the government—the only purchasers of 
ordnance, from being imposed upon by private indi- 
viduals owning foundries and dictating their own 
terms, 

Thus does the examination of all these objects 
whith, as Gen. Scott thinks, are alone to be consid- 
ered in procuring ordnance for national purposes 
show, that beyond a doubt they can be best attained 
by the establishment of national foundries. 

But besides the advantages arising from the es- 
tablishment of a nationai foundry in the fabrication 
of ordnance, there are other objects and considera- 
tions which demonstrate its importance. To meet 
the changes in naval warfare which must inevitably 
follow the improvements which are daily making in 
the application of steam, as a motive power, to 
vessels, but especially to provide for the defence of 
our own coasts and harbors, a large supply of en- 
gines, boilers, and machinery, have to be obtained, 
which can be effected in no way more successfully 
and economically, than by means of a national 
foundry. fn short, all the arguments in favor of 
public yards for the construction of ships, and ar- 
mories for the manufacture of small arms, may be 
urged with additional force in favor of a public 
foundry for the casting of cannon; but time-will not 
permit me to enlarge. ; 7 

If, then, we are satisfied as to the necessity of 
ordnance, and that national foundries should be es- 
tablished for their supply, the only question which 
remains is that of ` 

Location.—In accordance with the suggestion of 
General Washington as to the establishment of na- 
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tional armories—a suggestion, the propriety of 
which every day’s experience since has only tended 
to strengthen—the amendment under consideration 
proposes two national foundries, the one in the 
North, the other in the South. This plan—adopted in 
accordance with the bill reported by a special com- 
mittee during the last session, and recently approved 
of and recommended by the Commitee on Military 
Affairs—would seem the most judicious, as well for 
the irial of the different ores of the country, for 
convenience of supply to the fortifications and de- 
pots, and as the most equitable distribution of such 
advantages as might accrue to the different sections 
of country in which they are proposed to be located. 

The sites settled on by the bill alluded to, and the 
amendment proposed for the location of the foun- 
dries, seem to combine all the advantages which 
could be devised for such institutions, and the best 
which probably could have been selected for the 
purpose.’ That in Pennsylvania, with which F do 
not profess to be familiar, is located in the iron and 
coal region of that State, with easy access by canal 
to the cities of New York and Philadelphia, and 
consequently the whole North Atlantic coast; it is 
probably as fit a selection as cnuld have been made 
atthe North. That in Georgia, whilst it is sup- 
posed to be the richest and most accessible’ bed of 
ore south of the Potomac, combines every advan- 
tage which eould possibly be desired for a foundry. 

1. Security in time of war. 

It will be sufficient on this point to say, that it is 
proposed to be situated in the mountain region of 
Georgia, about three hundred miles from the coast, 
in the midst of a dense population. It will ever re- 
main inapproachable to the art or the courage of an 
enemy. 

2. Centrality and communication for, the supply of 
Ordnance. 

The shoals of the Etowah are almost equidistant 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi river, and 
not a much greater distance from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

To the former, it is accessible at two points. By 
the Western and Atlantic railroad, which passes 
near the spot, itis connected, by the Monroe and 
Central railroads, with Savannah, Georgia; and by 
the Georgia and South. Carolina railroads with 
Charleston, South Carolina. In an opposite direc- 
tion, itis connected, by the Western and Atlantic 
railroads, with the Tennessee river, both at Chatta- 
noga and Gunter’s Landing, and from which points 
an outlet, by the Tennessee river, is afforded with 
the whole West, or, by railroad, direct to Memphis, 
—the naval depot on the Mississippi—and thence 
to New Orleans. 

The site in Georgia is farther connected by the 
Coosa and Alabama rivers, in favorable tides, with 
Mobile, Pensacola, and other gulf ports. In a short 
time, the difficulties which exist in the navigation 
of the Coosa will be remedied by the completion of 
the Selma and Tennessee railroad, extending from 
near Will’s creek, on the Coosa, to Selma, on the 
Alabama river, and designed expressly to avoid the 
obstructions in the navigation of the Coosa. Cer- 
tainly no point south of the Potomac can be named 
possessing the other advantages requisite for a foun- 
dry, which is so well situated, in point of centrality 
of position and facilities of communication, for the 
distribution of ordnance. 

Necessary materials. 

fron.—There is in the vicinity of the ‘spot de- 
signed to be improved such a quantity of ore—to all 
appearance mountains of it—that a geologist who 
visited this country. a few years since, in bis publi- 
cation respecting the mineral region of Georgta, re- 
marks uf this spot: 

“There is fron enough there to supply the whole United 
States for a century.” 

In regard to its quality, I brought with me, at the 
commencement of the session, a box containing 
specimens of its varieties, and deposited them with 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the War Department: 
and by the letter of Colonel Talcott, at the head of 
that bureau, to the chairman of Military Affairs of 
this House, it appears that they have been exam- 
ined, tested, and pronounced equal, at least, to any 
iron for the fabrication of ordnance, which has, as 
yet, been found in the country. In reference to 
their quality, he says: 

“The ores are of the kind called hematite, and appear to 
equal those of Salisbury and American works, from which 
our best bar iron and best pig metal for iron cannon have 
beendrawn. There can be, 1 believe, no doubt of their 
good quality; but, until they are smelted and wrought on a 
large scale, it would be premature to say that they are une- 
qualled.” 
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Water power.—The iron region referred to is im- 
mediately on the banks of the Etowah, one of the 
tributaries of the Alabama river, which empties, it 
will be recollected, into the Gulf of Mexico, at Mo- 
bile. The stream is a considerable one, and never 
fails at any season of the year; the finest water power 
exists at the very spot, occasioned by a fall which 
the river theře makes of seventy feet in the space 
of three or four miles, and, founded as it is on a 
granite bottom and granite abutments, ean never 
fail. 

Coal.—I am informed that thereis, perhaps, no 
country in which charcoal can be had ata cheaper 
rate; the woodlands in the vicinity are covered with 
pine timber, which, like the fir-tree of Sweden, 
makes the best coal for the fabrication of ordnance, 
and can be had from 25 to 75 cents per acre; or coal 
can be purchased there at three centsa bushel (of 
2,500 inches) delivered. Within a distance of forty 
miles, there abounds the greatest quantity of bitu- 
minous coal in the Look-out mountain and Walden 
ridge, which is at present delivered at the shoals of 
the Etowah at $5a ton, and when the improvements 
in progress are completed, can be furnished for much 
less. 

Limestone, an article essential in the working of 
metals, abounds there. _ : ge Se 

All the materials for building can be procured at as 
reasonable rates as in any part of our country. 

Wages of labor will be found. uncommonly low. 

Provisions almost as cheap as in any part of the 
West; and, 

In Health, we consider the region of the country 
unsurpassed. 

Indesendent of these reasons for the establishment 
of a national foundry in the latter site proposed, 
there are other considerations of a more general 
character which demand its location in Georgia, viz: 
because it would be in a section of country which is 
the most liable to attack, which is the least defended, 
and which has been less favored than any other by 
disbursements from the public treasury. It would 
be in a section of country most liable to attack. The 
Gulf of Mexico—which borders it on one side, di- 
viding North and South America, and resembling 
the great*sea which separates Europe from Africa, 
and, indeed, being naturally and literally the Medi- 
terranean of the West—will, it is generally believed, 
one day become what its great prototype of the Fast 
formerly was, the arena on which the rival nations 
of the earth shall contend for mastery. Besides 
this character which awaits the waters in its vicinity, 
the coasts which encircle it on either side are already 
more conspicuous from their liability to invasion in 
the event of war. In confirmation of this opinion, I 
might summon to my support many of the most in- 
telligent and scienti‘ic officers of the army and navy; 
but the opinion of one, and he among the brightest 
ornaments of his profession, will doubtless suffice. 
Captain Sanders, of the engineers, in his “Memoir 
on a System fora common defence of the United 
States,” says: , : 

“When undertaken for ulterior objects, descents are only 
to be apprehended on the part of our coast lying between 
Savannah and Pensacola. The configuration of the coast, 
the character of the intervening region, its sparseness of 
population, the excess of the black race, and the proximity 
of the Bermudas, Bahamas, and Jamaica, presenting such 
prospects of success, will always tempt an active and pow- 
erful enemy like England to the enterprise. At all other 
points of our coast, we have the means of so speedily con- 


centrating a powerful force to repel an attack, that invasion 
of them will never seriously be contemplated.” 


Again: the location of the foundry would be in « 
section which is least defended. i . 

Look atthe seaboard from Norfolk along to th 
eastward, and behold it studded with forts, castles, 
and dockyards, with large naval establishments, and 
all the means of coast defence; then cast a glance 
along the southern coast, and see the scattered and, 
meagre fortifications which protect those sectiona 
which produce two-thirds of the exports of the coun- 
try. Lieutenant Maury, an intelligent officer of 
our navy, in his article upon the “Maritime interest 
of the South and West,” remarks: “Publie docu- 
ments and official returns show us in figures that 
the seaboard from Norfolk to the St. John has been 
protected with harbor defences at the rate of $11,300 
for every mile of coast, while $2,600 a mile is 
all that these will average for coast and harbor de- 
fence from the old North State around to the Sa- 
bine.” 

Again: ` “From Norfolk on the Chesapeake to 
Passamaquoddy in Maine, a distance of 700 miles, 
there are not less than six well-appointed navy- 
yards, which give constant employment to thoy. 
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sands of our fellow-citizens, and call yearly for the 
expenditure of millions. from’ the public treasury. 
From Norfolk around by the Gulf of Florida to the 


south of the. Sabine, a distance of 2,000 miles, the . 


first dollar has yet to be expended in building a ship 
for the navy.” . ore oo 
. Finally, the foundry would be in that part of the 
Union which has been least favored by’ disbursements 
from the public treasury. 2 
It will readily be conceded that theSe disburse- 
ments or appropriations should be justly and equi- 
tably distributed throughout the whole country; but 
upon what principle is it that Georgia—the largest 
but one of the Atlantic States—has received for in- 


ternal improvements, from the commencement of - 


the government to the present time, only $122,958 68, 


whilst Delaware, the smallest but one of the Atlantic ` 


States, has received $1,443,968 15? t 

If not according to size, were the amounts dis- 
tributed according to.population? Georgia contains, 
by the last census, 691,392 inhabitants—Delaware 
78,085... Or were the amounts distributed according 
to the commercial importance of the States? The 
total amount of domestic and foreign commerce of 


Georgia, as the report of the Secretary of the Treas- ` 


ury shows, is $4,522,401—that of Delaware, $98,- 
682. And even if you add to that of Delaware tke 
amount of domestic and foreign commerce of Penn- 
sylvania, (which is only 2,354,948,) that of Georgia 
will nearly double them both.: 

The expenditures of.the government in internal 
improvements, from 1799 to 1811, inclusive, did not 
exceed $426,000; and during. the last session bills 
passed Congress making appropriations, in a single 
branch of internal improvement, viz: that of harbors 
and rivers, of upwards of a million of dollars; at 
the present session, in’ the same branch, of nearly 
two millions, and so it has constantly been since 
1824—that year when the rage for internal improve- 
ment by the general government commenced. 

And how have these immense sums been applied? 
Upon what principle distributed? What portion of 
the amount has been expended at the South? Bya 
statement (see appendix 2) which I have before me, 
obtained from the Treasury Department, showing 
the amount which each State has ever received from 
the general government for fortifications, light- 
houses, public debt, pensions, and internal improve-~ 
ments, it appears that (leaving out, as neutral 
ground, the District of Columbia) there has been 
expended in internal improvements, in the eleven 
States north of the Potomac, “$4,970,458 27, and in 
the ten States south of it only $1,829,973 45; be- 
ing less than one-fourth of the amount spent at the 
South that there has been expended at the North. 

Shall we be told, in advocating our rights to a 
fust and equal share of these disbursements from 
the public treasury, that it is narrow-minded, self- 
ish, and unpatriotic, to advance our claims upon 
the narrow limits of sectional grounds! We take 
our stand on higher grounds; our patriotism is 
not bounded, nor can it be hemmedin, within the 
narrow limits of the neglected South. ‘No pent-up 
Utica contracts our powers, but (in patriotism) the 
whole boundless continent is ours.” Is not the 
South a part of country? And shall not every part 
be defended? - Is it not essential to the comparatively 
well-fortified North that the South, too, should be 
defended? No: allthat we claim for the South is 
demanded alike by the national interests, the neces- 
sities, the welfare, and the safety of the whole 
country. 

But to return to the amendment. 

If, then, we are convinced of our necessity for 
ordnance, and that the proper mode of obtaining a 
supply is by the establishment of government 
foundries, that those foundries would be most judi- 
ciously located, one at the North and the other at 
the South, why should not this amendment prevail? 
Ts the amount asked for too much? $100,000 from 
our overflowing treasury? about one-fourth. the 
sum recently voted to the improvement of a single 
river. Or isit that the subject is not of sufficient 
importance? Not of sufficient importance to. pre- 
serve the lives of those who fight our battles for us? 
Not of sufficient importance to preserve the honor 
of our flag, and the liberties of our people? 

And how can these objects be attained without 
tha possession of proper weapons? It is not for the 
slight advantages to the section of the country in 
which I live,and which may be benefited by the 
location of such an institution in their midst, that F 
seek the adoption of the measure; no, far from it it 
is for the sake of our galliant soldiers and sailors—it 
js for the safety and the glory of our country—that 
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I demand it. Our soldiers are ready to meet the” 
veteral legions from Waterloo; our sailors are ready 
to encounter her whose boasted - A 
“March is on the mountain wave, 
4 Whose home is on the deep.” ; 

And all they ask is for proper weapons; all they 
seek is to be equally armed. A slighter boon they | 
could not ask; a slighter boon we could not grant. 1 
trust the committee will receive the amendment, that 
thus, whilst engaged in retrenchment, they will adopt 
a measure calculated for the saving, not of money, 
but of men; and whilst their object is reform, they 
will discard a practice degrading to the age- and 
country in which we- live, and adopt a course 
pointed out by reason, called for by humanity, and 
demanded by the highest and best interests of the 


country. 
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Fortifies- 


States. Light- Internal im- 
tions. houses. provements 

Maine - s 17,107 01| 353,036 4: 
New Hampshire - 96,818 18; 125,826 80 
Massachusetts - | 1,758,949 97| 1,655,626 61 
Rhode Island - | 1,388,261 99} 264,786.79 
Connecticut - 176,546 29} 348,356 58 156,264 29 
Vermont -- - = | 12,590 50}. 70,000 00 
New York - - | 4,293,250 31) 1,157,670 96) 1,484,190 71 
New Jersey - 26,350 90 38,409 77| 29,963 90 
Pennsylvania -{ 41,871 64 44,433.74] 168,328 02 
Delaware - - | $05,551 041 575,662 13) 1,443,968 15 
Maryland: - - | 1,195,901 sel 334,001 75 54,000 00 
Virginia - - | 3,582,955 21 628,463 65) 12,580 00 
North Carolina - 906,731 80| 681,682 31 25,956 70 
South Carolina  - | 1,203,658 85} 267,328 10) 
Georgia - $32,189 09; 375,669 14, 122,953 68 
Kentucky - z - - 
Tennessee - - 16,111 18 - 155,200 80 
Ohio | - $ = 125,017 47! 1,181,598 33 
Louisiana - - | 2,145,128 31; 957,467 59 371,290 83 
Indiana = - 525 00 9,132 73; 361,199 36 
Mississippi - 1,400 00 24,911 7 76,671 00 
Illinois - +i 494 36) ` 8,454 89} 256,617 00 
Alabama - - | 1,408,764 98 70,221 38} 291,316 35 
Missouri - - 5,283 06 - 94,467 53 
Michigan - - 44,634 12| 189,517 71| 590,724 86 
Arkansas - 53,076 00 - 500,182 31 
Florida - - | 1,073,532 16) 475,465 86 376,299 91 
Columbia - - 43,781 74 32,905 64|) 965,293 08 
Wisconsin - - - 23,272 61 62,000 00 
Iowa - Se - - 27,500 CO 


21,311,887 80| 8,167,934 80| 4,272,345 46 
a emanated 
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Internal Improvement. 
Cumberland road, including repairs. — - - 


$6,807,692 23 - 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal = - 450,000- 00 
- Dismal Swamp Canal - - - e 200,000 00 
Louisville and Portland Canal - ~ 233,500 G0 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal - + > -= (999,990:00 
Improving navigation Mississippi and Ohio riy- >.” 
ers - -= E B - 394,513 83 
Military road from Mississippi to Redriver. - 104,708 93 
Military road: from Ohio, Mississippi, and Mis- . ' 
souri` -~ QOO Te - - v = 140,733 79 
Ohio, between Pittsburg andthe falls - - 180,000 09 
Ohio and Mississippi, from Pittsburg to New en 
Orleans - - koi te - - 47,800.05 
Ohio, from Louisville to New Orleans -~ - 196,000 06° - 
Mississippi above mouth Ohio, and for Mis- 
souri“ `- = - * x - . 100,000 00 
“Red river- - - . - - > 275,800 08 
Improvements on the Missouri, Mississippi, - : 
Ohio, Arkansas - - - - =- 16,000 00 


= $10,110,728 83° 
(4,272,345 46. 


- $14,398,074 79 


Total - . >; è s 


SPEECH OF MR. ELMER, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


In the House of Representatives February 28, 1845,— 
On the Rhode Island controversy. f 


The subject came before the House of Represent- 
atives, upon the question of agreeing to certain res- 
olutions reported at the Jast session by a select com-: 
mittee apa tne inemorial of the democratic mem- 
bers 3 the legislature. of Rhode Island. These 
resolutions were accompanied by an elaborate re- - 
porto the majority of the committee in support. of 
them, counter report-of the minority, and by nu- 
merous documents. They were ‘postponed at the 
ume sey were presented (June 7, 1844) for final 
action at this session, and are as follows: pa 


1. Resolved, That all freemen, when they form the social 
compact, are equal; and that no men, or set of men, are en- 
titled to exclusive, separate, public emolument or privi- 
leges from the community. : 

2, Resolved, That all power is inherent ih the people, and 
all free governments are founded on their authority, and , 
instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness; and for 
these ends they have at all times an inalienable and inde- 
feasible right to alter, reform, or abolish their government 
in such manner as they may think proper. `, 

3, Resolved, That the sovereign power oi the State of. 
Rhode Island is inherent in the people thereof; and that 
they have at all times the inalienabie and indefeasible right 
to alter, reform, or abolish mheir pba in such man- 
ner as they may think proper; and that any constitution or. 
frame of government, republican in its form, adopted by 
them, is entitled to the guaranty of the United States, until | 
abrogated by an act of said people, as solemn and authentic ` 
as that by which it was dicpiel. 

4. Resolved, That‘the constitution adopted in December, 
1841, by the people of Rhode Island, is republican in its 
form, and was rightfully.adopted by a majority of said peo- 
ple, and, as such, was entitled to the guaranty of the United 
States, until it was virtually surrendered by the assent of 
said people to the existing constitution of said State, as in- 
dicated by the act of registering their names, and voting in 
the first general election under said last mentioned consti- 
tution. : K 

5. Resolved, That the government established under the 
constitution adopted by the people of Rhode Island uf De- 
cember, 1841, and duly organized according to its pro- 
visions, was, until the said.constitution was surrendered by 
the assent of the: people to the existing constitution, the 
legitimate constitutional government of said State; and that 
all acts, laws, and proceedings of said government, under - 
said constitution of 1841, and in accordance therewith, and 
the records thereof, are entitled to full faith and credit in all 
ihe other States of the Union, arid in the courts of the United 
States. d 

6. Resolved, That the interference by the President of the 
United States with the military power of the Union, on the 
side of the late charter government of Rhode Island, against - 
the constitution adopted in 1841, and by which the same was 
suppressed, was unauthorized by the constitution and laws 
of the United States, and in derogation of the rights of the 


people of Rhode Island. 


7. Resolved, Vhat John Pittman, United States Judge for 
the district of Rhode Island, [and other United States officers, 
who are named.] by personally interfering with arms in a 
military capacity, in the late political contest of the people 
of Rhode Island, growing out of the attempt to establish @ 
constitution for said State, have been guilty of conduct un- 
authorized by the constitution and laws of the United States, 
of evil example, and tending to compromit the government 
of the United States in its relations with the State of Rhode 
Island, and to produce forcitle collision hetween the people 
of said State and the authorities of the United States, at the 
imminent hazard of involving the whole Union-in the ca 
Jamities and horrors of civil war. : 


These resolutions being read, and the question 
stated {o be on their adoption, Mr. Exmer spoke in 
substance as follows: F 

Mr. Speaker: The question upon these resolutions 
has come upon us suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
atatime when I am laboring under serious indis- 
position, and scarcely able to make myself heard}. 
but I cannot consent to let it pass without. express- 
ing my dissent from doctrines which I deem radi- 
cally erroneous and of dangerofis tendency. . They 
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strike at the very foundation of government. In 
the estimation of the majority of the committee, 
they are doubtless eminently democratic doctrines; 
but with all respect for them, I disclaim them as 
any thing else than democratic. Instead of estab- 
lishing and maintaining the supremacy of a govern- 
ment, founded upon the will of the people, and hav- 
ing in view “the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,” stich ‘doctrines, like those of the Jacobins of 
France, who, under the abused name of the people, 
overawed and controlled the national assembly, 
wouid end in a despotism. A free government, ca- 
pable of preserving well-regulated freedom, can no 
more be built up and maintained upon principles of 
anarchy, than a house can be made secure whose 
foundations are upon shifting sands. The builders 
of such a fabric would be only “architects of ruin.” 
The first and second resolutions before us are but 
the enunciation of abstract general principles, in the 
main sufficiently correct. It is not a little re- 
markable, however, that resolutions intended to 
enforce what the authors considered to be, and 
what certainly are, the most important principles 
of political freedom, should commence by narrowing 
the foundation upon which the superstructure is to 
stand. The great truth, declared in our declaration 
of independence to be self-evident, is, “that all men 
are created equal.” This truth they have diluted, 
for a purpose sufficiently obvious, into another prop- 
osition, in itself true, but not including the whole 
truth, “that all rres men, when they form the so- 
cial eompact, are equal.” I hold, sir, and can never 
consent to obscure the great and solemn truth for 
which our patriot fathers shed their blood, “ruar 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL,” and that all men, 
as a necessary consequence, are entitled to be free; 
politically free and personally free. Slavery, either 
political or domestic, is no where, and at no time, 
of right; it is always and everywhere a wrong. It 
may be proper for me, however, to remark that, al- 
though holding these sentiments, I am no abolition- 
ist. I do not approve of their avowed principles, 
or of much of their conduct. 
be established—every wrong cannot be redressed; 
and it is very far from being true, that it is every 
man’s duty to attempt to establish the one or redress 
the other, without rega.d to consequences. A great 
portion of the human race, including a large num- 
ber in our own land, are so situated that they can- 
not obtain personal freedom without the occurrence 
of greater evils than those to which they are now 
subject; and a stil greater portion cannot obtain po- 
litical freedom, and, if it were bestowed, could not 
profit by it. The compromises of our national con- 
stitution ought to be adhered to, in my judgment, 
by all parties to it, according to its letter and its 
spirit. 

Having set forth certain abstract propositions, the 
committee proceed to apply them to the case of 
Rhode Island, and call upon us to affirm, by a sol- 
emn vote of this body, that the constitution framed 
in 1841, commonly called the Dorr constitution, 
was rightfully adopted by the people of that State, 
and a government duly established by virtue and in 
pursuance of its provisions; the acts of which, and 
the laws enacted in accordance with which, were 
valid, and to be so regarded and respected. To 
this I cannotagree. I am opposed to the principles 
upon which the majority of the committee proceed; 
and if I were not, I find no competent evidence before 
Ug upon which we can safely decide; and «besides, 
if the facts were clear and undisputed, it is a ques- 
tion that, under existing circumstances, does not be- 
long to us to meddle with, and which our decision, 
one way or the other, will not settle. 

‘Phe circumstances attending the formation of the 
constitution and alleged government, affirmed by 
the committee to have been rightful, legitimate, and 
binding, are too generally known to require a par- 
ticular statement. The voluminous documents pre- 
sented tous show, with great minuteness, the vari- 
ous proceedings of those claiming to be and to rep- 
resent the people, and of the authorities acting under 
the charter government of the State, and under the 
constitution adopted in 1842, now admitted to have 
received the assent of the people, and to be in full 
force. It is sufficient to remark, that the charter 
government, “‘the oldest constitutional government 
in the world,” under the protection of which Mr. 
Bancroft informs us truly, ia his history, that life, 
liberty, and property had no where in the world 
been safer, existed when Rhode Island was admitted 
into the Union, and was thereby recognised as a 
republican form of government, such as the nation- 
tional constitution guaranties to each State: In the 


Every right cannot - 


| lapse of time a large portion of the people became dis- 


satisfied with restrictions in that charter, which they 
deemed, in their altered circumstances, unnecessary 
and unjust; and I am far from thinking their complaint 
unfounded, although it be true, that the restrictions 
to which they were subjected were far less than 
those imposed’ by some of our State constitutions, 
still in existence. Various efforts. were. made to 
adopt a new constitution by the consent, and under 
the auspices, of the charter government, without 
success. At length a portion of the people, bya 
spontaneous action, called a convention of delegates 
voted for by all who chose to do so, without author- 
ity of law, which convention adopted a constitution 
or form of government, and submitted it to a volun- 
tary vote of the people, to be ascertained and pro- 


- claimed in modes prescribed by the convention 


itself. The result was, that this constitution, thus ` 


framed and voted for, was declared to have been 
adopted by a majority of the people of the State; and 
in pursuance of its provisions elections were held, 
members of two: houses of a legislature were chosen, 
and other State officers, and Thomas W.‘Dorr re- 
ceived a large majority of the votes given for gov- 
ernor. These persons attempted to assume the 
powers they claimed to have derived from the con- 
stitution, and to enact laws, and carry them into 
effect. But the functionaries of the charter govern- 
ment refused from the first to sanction these pro- 
ceedings; and after several unavailing attempts to 
form and adopta constitution, in pursuance of laws 
enacted by them, at length passed a law denouncing 
punishment against all persons who should under- 
take the exercise of any power under color of elec- 
tions held otherwise. than under the authority of 
theirlaws. Mr. Dorr, on his part, attempted to 
carry into effect his alleged powers, and to seize 
upon the property of the State by force of arms, 
when, if I mistake not, every member of his legis- 
lature, and every State officer, publicly resigned, and 
refused to co-operate with him. He was signaily 
defeated in two attempts, and driven from the State. 
After being for some time absent, he voluntarily re- 
turned, submitted to an arrest and trial, was regu- 
larly convicted of treason, and is now suffering pun- 
ishment in the penitentiary, under a sentence of 
imprisonment for life. 

At what precise time, and by what process, the 
Dorr constitution superseded the existing govern- 
ment, we are not informed, and it would certainly 
be difficult to say. Had that government quietly 
yielded, and had the new government, with the ac- 
quiesence of the people, assumed the exclusive ex- 
ercise of the powers of government, it would doubt- 
less have become a valid and rightful government. 
There would have been a peaceful revolution. But 
there cannot be two State governments in existence 
at the same time, and in fact, the old government 
never did yield up its powers,and was never dis- 
placed by force. The committee, however, having 
satisfactorily established the doctrine that the people 
are supreme, and have a right to make aa alter 
their government as they think fit—a doctrine I fully 
admit—assume it to be a legitimate inference, 
that this right can be so exercised, in a case where 
no constitutional or legal mode is provided for its 
action, as to have the force of a law or constitution, 
to which individuals and the regular functionaries 
ofthe government are bound to submit. This in- 
ference is what I utterly deny. It is sustained by 
no authority, is established by no examples in the 
histery of this country or of the world, and is, in 
fact, wholly inconsistent with any just view of the 
nature of government. It 1s disproved by the single 
fact that no tribunal is established, and, in the na- 
ture of things, no tribunal can be established, to de- 
cide upon the exercise of the right. It is a right, 
sir, which rises above, and itself sits in judgment 
upon, all human tribunals. It is a right regulated 
by no rules, paramount to alllaw, and only to be 
brought into operation by the exercise of a force 
competent for the occasion to silence and render 
impotent all ordinary laws and all constitutions. 

here being few greater evils in government than 
instability and uncertainty, it is an essential element 
in every government deserving the name, that it 
possess the faculty of using all the force at its com- 
mand to protect and preserve itself. This faculty 
necessarily includes the power of judging when 
and how measures may be peaceably and legally ta- 
ken to alter or change its form. Since itis easy for 
ill-disposed persons, whose real object is to get rid 
of the restraints of wholesome laws, to assume the 
object of redressing grievances growing out of the 
forms of the government itself, such persons could 


not be checked and controlled, unless governments 
could regulate every movement really having in 
view, or professing to have in view, such an object. 
The government may, no doubt, abuse this power, 
as they may pervert and abuse any of their powers. 
The remedy, when not provided in a constitutional 
rocess of reform, is found, and can no where else 
e found, than in a resort to that undefined and un- 
definable natural right which remains in the people, 
whenever the case demands ‘such an extreme and 
dangerous remedy, to resist oppression and wrong— 
to that right of ultimate sovereignty which justifies 
them, whenever the government they have them- 
selves established to promote their own welfare 
ceases, either from unfaithfulness, or from its: form 
proving to be such as renders it, under existing cir- 
cumstances, incapable of answering its design, in 
taking the power into their own hands, and remod- 
eling the government by a revolution. ao 

To insist (as this report in effect does) that this ia 
a legal and constitutional right, involves a contra- 
diction in terms; for how can an act be constitu- 
tional or legal which no constitution: or law sanc- 
tions, but which the. law forbids? This is, indeed, 
so obvious, that the committee admit, in one pert of 
the report, that the act of forming anew constitution 
was not a legal or a constitutional act. But, in the 
face of this admission, the great effort of the report 
is to show that by some unexplained, and, to me, 
inconceivable process, it could have a legal and con- 
stitutional effect. They strenuously deny that it 
was a revolutionary act, which could only succeed 
by disarming the existing authorities of their power. 

That an act which was illegal and unconstitution~ 
al, or, if they prefer the phraseology, which was not 
legal and not constitutional, could nevertheless ope- 
rate, of its own force, to repeal laws and set aside 
constitutions, is a discovery, the merit of which be- 
longs to those who profess to have made it. The 
truth is, they confound things, in themselves, and in 
all just reasoning, entirely different. Had their ar- 
gument been that an illegal or unconstitutional act 
might be morally right, and thata revolution was in 
this case necessary and justifiable, and those who 
engaged in it morally right, and those who opposed 
it, whether individuals or rulers, morally wrong, 
such an argument would have been intelligible, 
whether in the particular case it was successful or 
not. An act may be morally right, and therefore 
capable of full. justification, before God and man, 
which is nevertheless in conflict with the law, and 
liable to be constitutionally punished by that law. 
Such are all rightful exercises of the ultimate sover- 
eign authority of the people, by means of a ‘revolu- 
tion, which cannot be, and ought not to be, tram- 
melled by forms or rules. Such were the acts of 
the patriots of 1776, who, acknowledging “that gov- 
ernments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes,” urged, as their justifi- 
cation before a candid world, “a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
ject, evincing a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism,” and in support of which, with a 
fall understanding of all they put in peril, they made 
the memorable and sublime declaration, that “with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to éach other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

That the acts of those who attempted to set aside 
the charter government of Rhode Island, so long as 
they confined themselves, as the great majority seem 
to have done, to peacable proceedings, which at the 
time were forbidden by no positive law, may have 
been morally right and defensible, I do not under- 
take todeny. I pass no judgment upon them, eith- 
erway. But what I dodeny,is that any of these acts 
did, of right, and of their own force, or by any pos- 
sibility could, strip the existing government of its 
powers. That these acts didnot overthrow that 
government, in point of fact—that the attempted 
revolution was a signal failure—is now matter of his- 
tory. That the acts of Dorr, and those who aided 
him in attempting to carry into effect his alleged gov- 
ernment, by a resort to arms, without the sanction 
and against the will of his own legislature, and after 
those who had assumed to bé members of that legis- 
lature, and all the other officers, had formally re- 
signed and refused to co-operate with him, were 
morally as well as legally wrong, J cannot hesitate 
to declare. ‘These acts were not necessary, upon 
his own principles. A civil war, with all its horrors, 
is certainly no light business, and is not to be entered 
upon at the pleasure of one man. Nothing but the 
interposition ofa mericiful Providence, it would seem, 
prevented a bloody conflict. Great, however, as 
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the moral and clear as the legal guilt of Dorr appears 
to meto have been, I trust it-will not be considered 
out of place to remark, that I am persuaded a free 
and full pardon to him would, under existing cir- 
cumstances, best evince the magnanimity òf the 
present government, and best promote the moral in- 
fluence of its success. The cause of liberty is so 
sacred to every true-hearted American, that he feels 
almost compelled to sympathize with every man 
who is suffering, even from mistaken and highly 
blameable attempts to promote it. - : 

"The time allotted me, under our rules, will not al- 
low me to enter into a minute éxamination of the 
numerous extracts from eminent writers on govern- 
ment, and commentators on our constitutions, con- 
tained in the report of the committee, and produced 
to support their views. These extracts fully sus- 
tain the principle—to which I assent—that the people 
are supreme, and have a right, at any time, to alter 
or abolish their existing government. But the in- 
ference of the committee is sanctioned by none of 
them; it is their own inference, for which I am per- 
fectly willing that they shall have all the credit it is 
entitled to. It can scarcely escape the most hasty 
reader of these extracts, that the authors had, for 


the most part, no reference to the mode in which the > 


sovereignty of the people was to be exercised. 
Judge Story, whose commentaries are largely 
quoted, it is plain, had in view the exercise of their 
power by means of a revolution. Referring to the 
original organization of ‘the Congress of 1774, he 
truly says that their powers were derived immedi- 
ately from the people, “without the intervention of 


the functionaries to whom the ordinary powers of ` 


government were devolved in the colonies;” but he 
certainly did not forget that the very object of that 
Congress, and almost its sole business, was to carry 
ona war against the functionaries he referred to. 
He does not, like the committee, insist, and I will 
venture to say never imagined it possible, for any 
one so to mistake, as to conceive that the illustrious 
signers of the declaration of independence, when 
laying before the world their solemn justification of 
a revolution, and asserting the principle that all gov- 
ernments derived their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, meant to assert any other rights 
than that they were then exercising. The remark 
of the committee, that this right was everywhere 
admitted, is very far from being correct. 

Meny of our State constitutions embody this 
principle in the declaration of rights, and most of 
them provide a mode by which a change may be ef- 
fected. That existing ia Virginia, and framed by 
its most distinguished stutesmen, while it distinctly 
asserts that it isthe right of the people to reform, 
alter, or abolish the constitution in such manner as 
shall be judged most conducive to the public weal, 
yet prescribes no mode of exercising this right. A 

roposition to insert such a mode was voted down 
in the convention; and the committee say that this 
was done on the ground that the people had the 
power, at any time, andin any manner they pleased, 
to amend the. constitution or make a new one. 
am entirely satisfied that this is a mistake. ‘The de- 
bates of that body, which I have examined, show 
no such motive; but, so far as they disclose 
any reason, show an entirely opposite . one. 
The only speech reported on the subject is 
one by that eccentric but extraordinary and able 
man, the late John Randolph, who, opposed it be- 
cause he desired to prevent any change. for ages to 
come, and who declared that he would as soon in- 
terpolate the marriage ceremony with a clause pro- 
viding fora divorce. At that very time, alaw of 
Virginia, which is still in force, made it treason, and 
punishable with death, for any person to attempt 
the establishment of a government without the con- 
sent of the ordinary legislature; and made even 
writing, or advised speaking, in aid of such an at- 
tempt, a high misdemeanor. What would become 
of the elaborate compromises of the constitution, 
which were the source of so much trouble, and 
came nigh to produce an open rupture and a civil 
war, if the principles of the committee should be 
acted upon in Virginia? They would be mere waste 
paper; and so would the conipromises which char- 
acterize most of our constitutions. Fully carried 
out, those principles would authorize the people of 
this District, who labor under grievous political 
wrongs, in being subject to a government which 
they have no voice in choosing, and in which they 
have not even the shadow of a representative, to 
assemble a convention, organize a government to 
please.themselves, and summarily turn. Congress 
out of its own halls. j 
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When the constitution itself provides for a change, 
such change, in the mode prescribed, is of course 
legal and constitutional, and takes effect as such. 
But the fact of such a provision does not take away 
the inherent right of the people, in cases of neces- 


sity, to act independently of this mode; although it _ 


will, of course, greatly influence the. decision of 
the question, whether the necessity does really exist. 
The committee seem to have purposely avoided the 
assertion of this right in such circumstances, al- 
though one of their authorities explicitly states it. 
Its real existence in such a case illustrates its nature, 
and proves it to be a power altogether above and- in 
hostility to existing laws and constitutions. This 
-right is treated by the committee as belonging only 
toa majority of the people forming a particular 
State or government; and it was necessary so to 
consider it to render their view of it at all plausible. 
But in its nature it is not thus confined. It belongs, 
also, where wrong and oppression justify its abser- 
tion, to the people inhabiting only a part of the 


territory of such State or government, whether’ 


those people are or are not a majority of the whole 


number.comprised within such State or government. - l 


Such was actually the case ‘of the American revo- 
lution, and such was the right then exercised and 


justified by the whole world. But few, however, 


could be found to advocate the right of the people 
of one or more counties to separate themselves, at 
their mere will and pleasure, from the rest; and, 
casting off their allegiance, to form a new govern- 
ment within new limits. In no. case could it be 
done but by consent of the government, or by revo- 
lution. In the United States it can only be done by 
consent of the State government, the constitution 
having expressly provided that new States shall not 
be formed within the limits of the old ones without 
the consent of the State legislatures. 

Each of our State constitutions, as did the char- 
ter constitution of Rhode Island, constitutes a gov- 
ernment, with sovereign power, and unlimited, ex- 
cept so far as it is explicitly restrained, A univer- 
sal attribute of sovereignty is the power of defining 
and punishing treason. This is everywhere a crime 
against the government, and consists in a betrayal 
of the government. No such thing is known to 
any code of laws with which I am acquainted as 
treason against the people. They devolve their 
sovereignty on the functionaries of government, 
but when they resume it, or punish an infraction of 
it, they do it from the necessity of the case, without 
law. ‘The right of our States to. punish treason has 
been denied, I am aware, by at. least one respecta- 
ble authority, upon the ground that treason against 
one State is treason against the whole, and there- 
fore to be punished only in the courts of the United 
States. But I cannot agree with this authority, 
which would degrade the States from the rank of 
sovereign powers to that of mere municipal corpo- 
rations. Now the object of the law of treason is to 
uphold the government. If this power exists, it 
stands in opposition to the whole argument of the 
committee, and the controversy is at an end. The 
insertion in the constitution of a direct re- 
striction on it, or the incidental restriction aris- 
ing from a provision for producing a change, 
can alone control it, legally. The adoption of 
a constitution without such restriction or pro- 
vision fora change, is a direct decision of the 
people themselves, in the very act of asserting 
their ultimate sovereignty, that this sovereignty shall 
not be again asserted, without the consent of the 
government, unless a case arises which shall justify 
a revolution. The adoption of a mode of change in 
the constitution itself, is a decision that the ultimate 
sovereignty shall be legally resorted to for that pur- 
pose, only in the special mode thus pointed out. In 
every instance now in my recollection, where such 
a provision exists, it is cautiously guarded, and is 
only to be exercised after long deliberation, and by 
means of troublesome and dilatory forms. Ail 
this evinces a settled opinion that stability is essen- 
tial to free as well as to all other governments. 
This stability is secured, and can only be secured 
by a firm adherence to the hitherto universally ac- 
knowledged principle, that a government can be 
changed or overthrown, only in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution, or in the manner that 
shall be sanctioned by the government itself, or by a 
revolution. Insuch modes only, has any change, so 
far as I am aware, ever yet been made in the consti- 
tion of any of our States; and I trust that. in such. 
modes only will changes be hereafter attempted. 
Ido not insist that any precise formalities are neces- 
sary. The formal or tacit consent of the govern- 


ment, or the actual overthrow of the government, ` 
and the. asquiescence of the people, are all that is 
essential... But few governments save. our own 
ave been. regularly established, or modified, by.a 
fair vote of the people. : ee ee 
Who constitute the people. having the right to es- 
tablish and to change their government, has: been a 
subject of considerable controversy. ‘The commit. - 
tee define theim to be the “freemen.” As T have 
already intimated, in -my opinion, it is the right_of 
all of every description. and color and condition. 
But it isa right which the race of fallen, sinful 
men, cannot all’ exercise. Practically, therefore, ` 
only those people who have the moral and intellectu- 
al capacity to exercise the right, can be treated as 
possessing it.. All others are:deprived of it b 
providential arrangements, which cannot be resisted. 
Centuries have been required to train a portion of 
the people of this couptry, and to ‘enable them to 
establish and. maintain a free government, actually, 
as well as theoretically, of their own choice. All 
attempts to establish such a government among peo- 
ple, not prepared for it, have failed,and will con- 
tinue to fail. Theories may be put. forth, resolu- 
tions may be passed, and paper constitutions may be 
framed, but they will not make men intelligent and 
virtuous:citizens, capable of self-government. i 
It may seem to some that the, distinctions I have 
labored’ to establish are of no practical importance. 
The case before us shows that they are of vital im- 


‘portance. Ifa fair majority of the people of Rhode 


{sland did adopt the Dorr constitution, (which is at 
best doubtful,) it is evident that most of them voted 
for it under the erroneous imppiession, so earnestly 
insisted on by its friends, that the mere act of cast- 
ing their ‘vote for it would legally establish it, and 
pur it into undisturbed and peaceful operation. 

he moment it appeared that this was a mistake, 
they abandoned its further support, and refused to 
take up arms; or to hold office under it. If, up to 
the time of Dorr’s war movements, he had the sup- 
port of a majority, it is certain that, since then, there 
has been at all times a decided majority against him. 
Prudent and peaceful citizens may reasonably 
enough engage in movements to effect changes that 
seem desirable, if such changes can. be introduced 
without bloodshed, who would never consent either 
to subject themselves and their families to ‘the 
horrors of a civil war, or even to run any 
serious. risk. of weakening the true founda- 
tions of government, and of introducing. prin- 
ciples of: anarchy and confusion. The well dis- 
posed cannot fail to perceive that the right of revo- 
lution is only to'be exercised in extreme cases, and 
that “it isnot the great business of life to seek out: 
the occasions, and. cherish the means of resistance 
to authority, much less to preach up discontent as 
a merit, and sedition as a duty.” ; 

The professed object—and, so far as I know, the 
real object—of the principal supporters of the con- 
stitution of 1841, was to extend the right of suffrage. 
I am, sir, upon deliberate consideration, in favor of 
universal suffrage, being convinced that the people 
of this country, or at least of the northern and mid- 
die States, with whom I am best acquainted, are 
fully prepared safely to enjoy it, and that, therefore, 
itis a right that ought not to be denied them. The 
tendency of universal ‘suffrage, and its great recom- 
mendation, is, that it elevates and improves men. 
It procures for the humble and the poor courtesy 
and respect from their superiors in station and for- 
tune, and interests the rich and cultivated classes in 
the education and moral improvement of those hav- 
ing less means and iess opportunities; and thus the 
welfare of all is promoted. The welfare and happi- 
ness of the highest and wealthiest are advanced’ by 
raising the poorest and lowest from degradation and 
vice to the station of intelligent and moral citizens. 
The beautiful ode of Sir William Jones, that firm 
friend of liberty and America, is so exceedingly ap- 
plicable, that cannot forbear to quote it, although 
often used for a similar purpose: fete wd 

“What constitutes a state? ; 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride— 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafis perfume to pride, 
No; men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endned, 
In forest brake or den, i gi 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles ruce: 
Men, who their duties know, $ 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, . rhe sete 
And crush the tyrant while they rend “the chainj= 7- 
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These constitute a State, 

And sovenrios Law, that State’s collected will, 
Oey thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.” 


It is because of my warm preference for the most 
extended and untrammeled right of suffrage, that I 
so strenuously resist what.seem to me dangerous 
and false principles of constitutional government. 
While we remain a law-abiding and order-loving 
people, (as I rejoice to believe the great majority of 
the nation is,) universal suffrage is practicable and 
safe; and we may cherish the hope that our free in- 
stitutions will continue to diffuse their blessings 
through the land. But let that spirit of disorder and 
misrule which has shown itself in anti-rent, anti- 
government and anti-slavery combinations, extend 
among the great body of the people and become 
common; and let principles be generally adopted 
which'shake the foundations of all government, and 
make it the creature, and subject to the will of the 
discontented and the turbulent, and not only will 
universal suffrage be found impracticable, but we 
may relinquish our hopes, and see this fair fabric of 
freedom engulfed in that ruin which has overtaken 
the republics of antiquity. 

The right of the people to make and to change 
their government has been fully admitted. _ This is 
not a right peculiar to the people of the United 
States, as the committee seems to think; but it is a 
right common to the whole world. In truth the 
people of the several States of this Union have 
placed it under a peculiar restraint by their voluntary 
act, in the adoption of the constitution of the United 
States. That constitution expressly provides that 
“the United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 


application of the legislature, or of the executive, , 


(when the legislature cannot be convened,) against 
domestic violence.” In pursuance of this provision, 
if the people ofany State should unanimously agree 
to-submit to a monarchy, it would be the duty of the 
general government, for the safety of the other States, 
to coerce them toa better choice. On the other hand, 
ifa revolution cannot be effected without ‘domestic 
violence,” it cannot be effected at all, unless it be 
able to resist, not only the power of the State gov- 
ernment, but the power also of the Union. ‘The 
framers of thet constitntion, and the people when 
they adopted it, believed that the existing State gov- 
ernments, including that of Rhode Island, were so 
free, as that any alteration, by means ofa forcible 
revolution, was attended with more dangers than it 
could produce good; and therefore provided ample 
means to put down such an attempt. What it might 
become the national rulers to do, in one of those 
cases of extreme necessity which sometimes occur, 
it is not necessary to inquire. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that 1 cannot agree to the resolution be- 
fore us, which censures the President for his inter- 
ference, so far as it went to protect Rhode Island 


from the domestic violence with which its govern- | 


ment was assailed. Although by no means dis- 
posed to defend all his acts, I regard his proceedings 
in this business as having been highly commenda- 
ble. If,as the resolution suggests, his expressed 
willingness to use the power intrusted to him by 
the constitution and Jaws whenever it should be- 
come necessary, suppressed the domestic violence 
by which it was attempted to assail the State govern- 
ment, the result was most auspicious, and it affords 
a new proof of the real strength of our government. 
That the President was right in disclaiming the du- 
ty or the power to decide whe:her the people of 
Rhode Island had sufficient reasons to alter their 
government by a revolution or otherwise, or wheth- 
er the majority of the people had undertaken such a 
revolution, or indeed to decide any thing on the sub- 
ject, but the bare question whether a case had arisen 
where the existing government was in such dan- 
ger from domestic yiolence as to require his 
interposition, seems to me beyond dispute. The 
committee argue that domestic violence cannot be 
committed against “a defunct government.” This 
is true; but their failure is, as I trust that I have 
clearly shown, in proving that the charter gov- 
ernment was defunct. It was not so in point of 
fact, and no tribunal had decided it to be so in 
point of legal ‘authority. ‘The President could 
notassume what did not and- could. not appear. 
He had ne right to constitute himself the tribunal to 
decide what the constitution and laws under which 
he acted had never submitted to his decision. ‘The 
case which occurred in Pennsylvania in 1838 was 
totally different from this. In that case the Presi- 


| 


dent refused to interfere, upon the express ground 
“that the commotion did not appear to arise from 
any opposition to the laws, but grew out of a con- 
test between different members of the government— 
most, if not allof them admitted to be the legal rep- 
resentatives of the people, constitutionally elected, 
about their relative rights;? and. upon the further 
ground that it did not appear that there was any vio- 
lence which could not be suppressed by the civil 
and military authorities of the State. 

For the reasons } have thus endeavored to state, 
I am utterly opposed to the principles involved in 
the resolutions before us. - But if it were otherwise, 
as I have already intimated, I could not vote for 
them. The evidence produced to prove that a fair 
majority of the people did vote for the constitution 
of 184! is by no means satisfactory: Such an ex- 
traordinary process of voting was prescribed by the 
convention that 1 should hesitate long before E would 
give it the slightest sanction: There were, and, in- 
deed, there could be, no legal checks upon the most 
indiscriminate reception of all descriptions of votes. 
A written vote of a person not present, appearing to 
have been written in the presence of a witness, but 
not verified, was required to be received and counted 
as good; and it appears that no less than five thou- 
and of such votes as these were received. Sucha 
loose mode of voting as this, in a matter so im- 
portant, and at a time when excitement was so 
prevalent, of itself throws great suspicion over the 
whole proceeding. Well might Mr. Atwell, one of 
the leading supporters of this constitution, say, as he 
did on the floor of the legislature, that he had never 
been satisfied thata majority of the people had voted 
for it. And well may this House pause before we 
undertake to decide upon ex parte evidence, most of 
it without any legal authenticity, and in a matter not 
properly before us. 

As to the last resolution, censuring Judge Pitman 
and other citizens of Rhode Island who happened to 
hold office under the United States, not for any of- 
ficial acts, or for acts done under color of their of- 
fices, but simply for their acts as citizens of the 
State, I trustit will find few, if any, advocates. 
What have we to do with the manner in which they 
thought proper to act in their capacity as citizens of 
a sovereign State, in matters not affecting or inter- 
fering with their duties as officers of this govern- 
ment?’ Their rights and their duties as citizens of 
that State are not dependent on us; we have no right 
to interfere with them or to express any opinion about 
them. Such an interference with State sovercignty, 
by the general government, would indeed be of 
“evil example, and tend to compromit the govern- 
ment of the United States in its relations with the 
State of Rhode Island,” and would be a most alarm- 
ing indication of the disposition of the general gov- 
ernment to encroach upon the rights reserved to the 
States and to the people. 


SPEECH OF MR. MERRICK, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In Senate, January 27, 1845—On the bill to re- 
duce the rates of postage, and to regulate the use 
and correct the abuse of the franking privilege. 


Mr. Presiwent: The bill under consideration is 
both important and interesting, and is consequently 
attracting scarcely less of public attention than any 
other measure which is pending, or which is likely 
to be proposed for the action of the present Con- 
gress: it will, therefore, be expected, standing in the 
position I occupy in relation both to the bill itself 
and to that department of the public service propos- 
ed to be regulated by it, that I should make at least 
a concise exposition of the, principles which have 


governed in its preparation, and of the means sug- - 


gested for carrying those principles into practical 
operation. 

The subject is so very practical in its nature, and 
running so much in detail, that it would be difficult, 
by any powers of elocution or rhetorical embellish- 
ments, even if I were capable of employing them, to 
awaken a degree of atiention to its consideration be- 
yond whatis due to it as a grave matter of business. 
I shall, therefore, make no attempt of the kind, but 
will content myself with a simple rehearsal of facts 
and reasons; in doing which, I am sure, though the 
statements may be somewhat tedious, I shall receive 
from the Senate that courteous attention and indul- 
gence which is characteristic of the body, provided 
Ido not, as I trust I shall not, weary them by pro- 
lixity or unnecessary: repetition. 

I pass by, as inapplicable here, all general re~ 


marks upon the great and leading importance of a 
wisely regulated postoffice system, admitted, as it’ 
is, to be one of the greatest instruments in the hands 
of modern civilization for the promotion of the vir- 
tuc, intelligence, and happiness of mankind. There 
are none among those fa whom I now address my- 
self who can have failed to contemplate its advan- 
tages in this broad and general aspect; none who do 
not appreciate its utility in keeping bright the chains 
of friendship, kindred, and affection between the 
different members of a community who may be dis- 
persed over an extended surface, or its value 19 speed- 
ily and certainly communicating wants and wishes 
to be relieved or gratified by the interchange of com- 
modities between different parts of the same country, 
or between different parts of the world. Neither 
have they failed to observe the ease with which it 
premore: the ends of religion, science, and morality, 
y diffusing through its innumerable rills their rich 
treasures to the myriads of intelligent beings for whose 
benefit they are intended, and whose elevation in the 
scale of being is their end and aim. Nor can any 
of them have failed to reflect how inestimable is the 
value of such an establishment in a government like 
ours, which is spreading, and to spread over an al- 
most boundless extent of territory, is based upon 
the principles ‘of equal justice and mutual good will, 
and is dependent for its support upon an enlightened 
public sentiment, and a clear understanding, on the 
part of the body of the people, of the positive and 
relative rights and duties of man as a member of so- 
ciety and asa citizen of a free government. ln this 
connection it may be said that whoever loves free- 
dom, and desires to cherish and spread the princi- 
ples of self: government, must protect and cherish a 
well-regulated post office establishment; for it is to 
the republican body politic what the arterial system 
is to the natural body—it circulates with regularity, 
and in every direction, that knowledge which is as 
necessary to feed, invigorate, and Keep alive pure 
republicanism, as blood is to invigorate and suppl 
the waste in the human frame, and without which it 
cannot exist. ; 
All these topics; so rich as: themes for discussion, 
and upon which a treatise might be written, I pass 
as things familiar to the reflections of honorable sen- 
ators, and, therefore, not proper to be dwelt upon 
here. They have long been known to all reflecting 
men, and were well understood by the framers of 
our constitution; and therefore it is we find in that 
sacred instrument the grant of exclusive power over 
the whole subject to Congress; exclusive, because 
Congress alone can exercise powers co-extensive 
with the necessary extent of the operations of such 
a service, and because unity of control and direction 
are essential to its efficiency in all and every quarter 
of the country. ~ - 
Here, then, we find ourselves possessed of plena- 
ry and exclusive powers over this whole subject, for 
the wise purpose of extending and preserving to the 
whole people of the United States all the benefits 
and advantages of as complete a system of postal ar- 
rangements as we are capable of devising; and pos- 
sessing this power on the one hand, and feeling the 
obligations of the correlative duty on the other, we 
come to the contemplation of the actual condition of 
the existing system; and thence may be deduced the 
kind and extent of action it becomes us to take. ` 
We find, on looking to the actual state of things, in 
the first place, that the revenues of the department, 
instead of increasing with the increase of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the country, and, of course, its 
increasing wants for such service, are and have been 
steadily and regularly declining for several years 
last past, and still continue to decline. We find, 
also, that the laws heretofore enacted to give efficien- 
cy and security to its operations, and secure its legit- 
imate revenues, have ceased to be effectual, and no * 
longer answer the ends for which they were enacted. ` 
We also find that the workings of this system, if 
not the system itself, has fullen into disfavor in many 
parts of the country, and serious complaints are made 
of the rates of postage charged; of the unequal and ` 
unjust operation of laws exempting the govern- 
ment correspondence from a fair and equal contribu- 
tion towards the support of the service, as well as of 
the grant to certain classes of our citizens of the. 
special privilege to frank or send their correspond- 
ence by mail free of. postage: and still louder com- 
plaints are made of alleged: abuses of the franking 
privilege. We find, too, asa consequence of the 
disfavor with which the workings of the system are 
regarded, that, where the existing laws would seem 
upon their face to contain effective provisions, they 
are reluctantly or not at all enforced. Private com- 
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petitors for the performance, and, of course, for the 
profits of the service, are springing up upon all the 
important and valuable routes, and, under the pub- 
lic countenance, are superseding the mails of the 
United States, to the great present detriment of the 
service, to the injury of the public morals, to the 
great real disadvantage of the very public by whom 
they are countenanced and encouraged, and, if not 
checked, to the certain ultimate -prostration ‘of the 
whole post office system. These are grave and 
alarming evils, and demand the most serious and 
grave consideration, to be followed by the most, 
prompt and effectual remedies. What are these 
remedies? Why, plainly and broadly, a thorough re- 
form of the system, by relieving it of all just cause 
of complaint or dissatisfaction, and an adaptation of 
it, and the laws for its government and security, to 
that altered state of things which has of late pro- 
duced these. discordances. ~-But how this reforma- 
tion and adaptation is. to be reached is the great 
practical question to be settled; and here at once we 
meet all that diversity of opinion which is incident 
to the independent action of divers minds upon the 
same subject, and which, though it may seem, and 
really does to some extent, embarrass correct action, 
is nevertheless salutary in its general effects, and ul- 
timately leads to the adoption in most cases of the 
wisest course. Many of these contrarient opinions 
have been carefully weighed and examined by my-. 
self and by the members generally of the committee 
which reported this bill; and I will now proceed to 
state some of them, and the conclusions to which I 
have. come in reference to them, hoping that it will 
not befound altogether unprofitable towards enabling 
the Senate to make up its judgment. ‘ 

T shall not stop to say anything of those opinions 
which deny exclusive control over the postal ar- 
rangements of the country to the government of 
the United States; nor of those which have been oc- 
casionally expressed in favor of abandoning them 
altogether to private enterprise. ‘The contrary of 
both these views rests upon principles and reasons 
already briefly alluded to, and in themselves too 

lain and obvious to admit of controversy. But it 
is alleged that the mode of raising the necessary 
revenues to defray the expenses of the department 
is erroneous; and if that be not erroneous, that the 
rates of taxation by which they are raised are too 
high, and. also unequal in their operation. If the 
mode of raising this revenue—namely, by a tax op- 
erating equally upon all persons directly receiving 
benefit or service from that department, according 
to the amount of service rendered—be erroneous, it 
will be unnecessary to inquire into the justice of 
those rates or the mequality of their operation. 
First, then, as to the mode of raising the revenue, 
which it is said should be altered, and the mail es- 
tablishmont, like all other departments of the pub- 
lic service, be left to depend for its support upon the 
general treasury. That wisdom and sound policy 
both forbid that reliance for the defray ment of its 
expenses, will, I think, sufficiently appear by con- 
sidering only one or two of the reasons against such 
a policy, and in favor of leaving it to be sustained 
by its own revenues. In the first place, it is in 
strict accordance with the principles of equal justice 
and the theory of our republican government, that 
each citizen should contribute to the support of gov- 
ernment in proportion to the benefits and advantages 
he enjoys under it; and- by supporting your post 
office establishment by a small contribution collected 
for each particular service rendered, graduated by a 
just scale, and so arranged as in the aggregate to 
amount to enough, and not more than enough, to 
defray the necessary expenditures for the whole es- 
tablishment, this beautiful and most equitable princi- 
ple will be carried out in this branch of the public 
service with as near an approximation to accuracy 
as is attainablein the application of general princi- 
ples to the affairs of multitudes of individuals. If 
these expenditures be made a charge upon the gen- 
eral treasury, no such principle of equal justice can 
obtain; on the contrary, it may and will often hap- 
pen that citizens will contribute largely in the shape 
of duties on imports, or other general taxes, to the 
support of this department, who derive little or no 
direct benefit from it; whilst others, who use largely 
the mail facilities and derive large and daily person- 
al advantages from them, will ccatribute nothing to 
its support. Again, if the Post Office Department 
be left to derive’ the means of its support from the 
general treasury, the great regulating principle of its 
operations will be lost forever, and there will be no 
security for that steady and uniform advance and 
extension of the service in proportion to the gradual 


increase and speed of our population westward, and 
the augmentation of the business and wealth, 
and the development of the resources of our 
country, which all those great and progressive 
interests do and will absolutely require; but it will 
be subject to all the constantly recurring fluctuations 
in the condition of our national treasury, which we 
know by experience, owing to the mode in which 
almost all the general revenues are raised, is in one 
season suffocating, as now, with plethora, and in 
the néxt languishing with inanition. In these sen- 
sons of plethora the mail service will be unduly ex- 
tended; advantages will be- sought and obtained by 
such extensions for this and that section, and for 
this and that individual, as the present interests of 
political parties, or individuals, or associated mem- 
bers of the national legislature may dictate; and in 
this way any amount of plethora in the national fisk 
may be relieved, any amount of surplus expended 


apparently for national purposes, and the expenses’ 


of this department may be swelled from five or-six 
to ten or fifteen or more millions annually. Then, 
to say nothing of the corruptions generated by this 
state of things, let the season of adversity come, a 
season of. pecuniary embarrassment, of deficient 
and decreasing revenues, and the post office estab- 
lishment be seen to be absorbing a third or a half of 
your whole national resources. As certainly as the 
pendulum vibrates in opposite directions, hasty, in- 
discriminate, ill-judged, and inordinate reductions 
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of the service will be made, to the great detriment — 


of the efficiency and usefulness of the system, to 
the great inconvenience of the whole public, and to 
the wrong and injury of many citizens and of many 
branches of business; 
its own revenues, and they be now wisely and 
properly adjusted to the wants and convenience of 
the country, it will grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength of the whole country 
—the increasing revenues naturally and necessarily 
to be derived from the increasing population and 
business, and consequent increase of mailable mat- 
ter transported, furnishing the steady and certain 
means of extending and increasing the service as 
the wants and interests of those it serves are ex- 
tended, and of following on closely and steadily in 
the march with our enterprising people, as they 
multiply and spread out over our almost boundless 
West, until it and they shall reach and flourish on 
the shores of the Columbia river and the distant 
Pacific ocean. Let us look to these great results, 
and let us, I pray you, sirs, preserve the great and 
only principle which will easily, naturally, and cer- 
tainly, by steady and regular progression, lead to 
them; and by all means avoid unnecessarily ex- 
posing so valuable and important a branch of the 
public service to the inevitable and pernicious fluc- 
tuations in the condition of our general revenues. 

It isa curious fact, and well worthy of remark, 
though perfectly natural, and to be expected ina 
growing country like ours, with rates of postage 
rightly adjusted, and the revenues thence arising de- 
voted solely to the support and extension of the 
service, that always heretofore, (until the operation 
of the disturbing causes now- requiring the inter- 
ference of Congress,) the increase in the revenues 
and expenditures of the Post Ofice Department, and 
in the extension of its operations.and public accom- 
modation, have generally been just about at the 
same annual rate with the increase of our popula- 
tion, viz: from 4 to 5 per cent. on an average, illus- 
trating the excellence and harmonious operation, as 
a regulating principle, of the policy requirmg the 
expenses of the department to be defrayed by rev- 
enues derived from the service itself, which both 
ensures and provides for an extension of the service 
in proportion to the increase in the number and 
wants of the people. This purpose, therefore, 
neither as openly ayowed nor under its more 
specious guise of extreme reduction, will not, I 
trust, find favor with the Senate. 

Let us return, then, to the other inquiry, whether 
the existing rates of charge are too high? ‘Thereis 
but one opinion here as to the propriety of raising 
no more revenue from this source than is necessary 
to defray the proper and legitimate expenses of the ser- 
vice; and all will therefore agree that the lowest point 
at which the rates can be fixed consistently with 
tat object is the true one. Al the arguments which 
have been or can be advanced in favor of the system 

: generally, drawn. from considerations either of a 
‘twise national policy, the purposes to advance mo- 


\ zality, diffuse religion, science, and knowledge, to 


‘strengthen and: spread republican principles,. or 


from the wish to.foster and gratify the virtuous emo- 


whereas, if left to’rely upon. | 


-ment of the service. 


tions and kindly affections of the human heart, ap- 
ply with increased- force in-favor of cheapening the’ 
rates of postage as much as possible, consistently 
with the general and equal diffusion of its advan-. 
tages by means of the. revenues derived from the 
service itself. AJ- rates are too high which go be- 
yond or militate with these fundamental’ principles, 
and all are too low, which. fall short of or greatly 
endanger their attainment.. The first and chief . 
question, then, to be determined is, what ‘is the 
lowest rate at which we may safely calculate 
upon receiving a sufficiency of revenue to der 
fray the expenses of the. existing establish- 
ment, and secure -a progressive increase suffi- 
cient to extend the service pari passu with. the 
increase and extension of .our population. and busi» 
ness pursuits? We must assume thatthe existing | 
amount of mail facilities are sufficient, or very near: 
ly so; or, at any rate, such an addition to them as 
would be afforded by an annual revenue of $4,500,- 
000, (the amount stated by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report of December, 1843, to be requi- 
site for the full efficiency of the department,) would 
make them sufficient for the existing wants, in this 
regard, of the community; and, consequently, if 
rates of postage lower. than those now established 
by law can be fixed upon, which it shall be shown 
will, according to every prudent mode of calcula- 
ting, yield that amount of revenue (viz: $4,500,000) 
annually, and progressively increase with thegrowth 
of the country, those, it wili be instantly, conceded 
by all, are the rates to which we should come. 

We may, I think, with’ great certainty rely, when 
we have once fixed upon the rates that will produce 
the requisite amount of revenue for the present, up- 
on the increase of revenue at those rates keeping 
pace, as the increase of the revenues of the depart-. 
ment were alone shown to have formerly done, with 
the general growth and increase of the population 
and wealth of the country, and their increasing de- 
mands for mai] accommodation. * Before 1 proceed 
in the endeavor to ascertain what those rates are 
which shall answer the purposes above stated, al- 
low me to premise that it has sometimes been said, 
and has now almost. become a truism in political 
economy, that two and two do not always make 
four; in other words, the higher rate of taxation 
does not always yield the greater amount of revenue, 
because the temptation to evade the payment may 
be more than proportionate to the risk of detection 
and punishment. And this has been strikingly the 
case recently in many parts of the country as re- 
gards the charges for postage, as is apparent from 
the fact that, notwithstanding the progressive growth 
of the country, and .consequently certain increase in 
the amount of business properly belonging to this 
department, its. revenues have been constantly and. 
rapidly declining for several years last past, or since 
the year 1840, except during ‘the year 1842, when 
there was a slight increase over the year 1841, ow- 
ing, it is believed, to the large correspondence oc- 
casioned during that year by the operstion of the’ 
bankrupt law, and therefore not indicating any 
abatement of the causes of the regular decline of the 
revenues, but rather from the trifling amount of the 
increase, proving their existence in full force. The 
receipts of the department were for the year— 

184D. nuenean onene reoeo oe $4,539,265 
G41 cece cee eee ee ee ee 4,319,317 

[B42 cece e eee ee eee eee 4,546,246, 
BAB. a secccceseeunccscen 4,295,725 . 
1844. .......000. soveccee 4,937,285 

And notwithstanding the great curtailment of its 
expenses since 1840, first by curtailments in the ser- 
vice, and more recently by important savings in the 
lettings. ofcontracts, from the sum of $4,759,110 in 
1840 to the sum of $4,296,867 for the year ending 
30th June, 1844, the revenues were still short of the 
amount of the expenditure for the year 1844 by 
$59,582. The correspondence of the country it ds 
evident has not thus diminished, but it goes by other 
channels than the mail, to what extent will be more. - 
particularly shown presently, when its total amount. 
comes to be estimated; the simple fact is enough 
here. Curtailments of the service and savings by 
reductions of the contract price of the service are 
probably now ai an end as a means of bringing the 
expenditure down to a level with the revenue, the 
condition and wants of the country calling Yor an. - 
increase rather than admitting ofany further curtail- 
Whence is this. alarming dë- 
cline in the revenues of. this depärtment The an- 
swer is easy, and is already known to every one: 
The rates charged are too high. - The public’ judg- > 
ment has been so pronounced, and under its countet - 
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nance means are openly resorted to of evading the 
payment of those charges. Private enterprise is 
successfully competing with the government in the 
performance of the service on all the important and 
valuable routes, and deprive it of the income neces- 
sary to supportthe existing post office establish- 
ment, leaving no hope for means to extend it or its 
operations in proportion to the spread of our popu- 
lation westward, where the service is, and must con- 
tinue for along time to be, expensive to the depart- 
ment, and which it is nevertheless indispensably 
necessary to perform, and which mustbe performed 
for reasons and considerations in comparison with 
which all mere questions of dollars and cents sink 
into utter insignificance. i 

The laws now on the-statute book for the regu- 
lation of this service, and for the security of certain 
collection of its revenues, have become inoperative 
or inefficient; they are disregarded and despised; 
and so general is now the belief that the rates 
charged upon this kind of service are unnecessarily 
high, and that the practical operation of the whole 
system from this cause, and in consequence of priv- 
ileges and exemptions enjoyed, both by govern- 
ment and individuals, is unequal and oppressive, 
that, sustained by this public opinion, these private 
competitors are daily extending their operations, 
and, unless the power and authority of Congress is 
wisely, and prudently, and promptly interposed, 
they must soon prostrate the department. The very 
general conviction that the rates of postage. are too 
high, imposes, in my judgment, the necessity of 
modifying them, even if they were not (as.itis) ca- 

able of proof that more revenue than is now col- 
ected would be derived from a reduced scale of 
charges. 

But some have asserted and contend that any re- 
duction of rates will cause a still further diminution 
of revenue, and of necessity will only augment the 
evils of existing or present deficiency; and therefore 
they recommend a resort to more stringent enact- 
ments alone for the purpose of putting down private 
competition and enforcing the monopoly of the gov- 
ernment. I have-been unable to perceive the cor- 
rectness of this assumption, or the wisdom of the 
policy recommended, if not coupled with proper con- 
cessions to the public will, It is certainly most 
wise and prudent—nay, it is our duty—to defer to 
public opinion in all cases safely admitting of such 
deference. And though we possibly might, by the 
rigorous exertion of power, fora time put down the 
private expresses and enforce the collection of the 
existing rates, it would be but for a short time, and 
at the expense of greatly extending an already se- 
rious. disaffection and spirit of resistance to the 
laws. This course I am deeply convinced is preg- 
nant with evil in every aspect, besides being based 
upon an assumption which is unsound in theory, 
as it will prove to be untrue in practice. Others 
again advance the opinion that extreme reduction of 
rates is the only means of putting down this private 
competition, and advise a reliance solely upon un- 
flerbidding by the government as the means of se- 
curing to it the whole business, and repudiate the 
idea of deriving any aid from penal enactments. In 
this opinion also, as well as the recommendation, I 
am far, very far, from concurring. What produces 
the private competition? Theichance of gain. On 
what routes does it interfere with the business of the 
regular mails? On those only which afford a large 
amount of business, and are therefore profitable. 
And can the government reduce their charges so 
low as to underbid and drive off all private competi- 
tors by a failure of profits and yet realize a profit for 
itself? For, be itremembered, the government must 
derive a profit from these great routes to meet the 
charges upon those which are unprofitable, or the 
system fails asa whole. And, besides, can the gov- 
ernment, operating only by agents, as it necessarily 
must, perform this or any other work more cheaply 
than individuals operating in their own persons and 
for themselves? ‘ihe argument defeats itself, and 
the mere statement of it must sufice to show 
that it is unsound, and the policy it recommends 
utterly incompatible with the end professedly aimed 
at, and leading, if adopted, inevitably and certainly 
either to, the total prostration of the Post Office 
Department or to its reliance upon the general 
Treasury for support, the evils of which 1 have al- 
ready pointed out in part. The correct opinion and 
the true policy les, in ray judgment, betweei these 
two extremes. I have before admitted that the ex- 
isting rates of postage are too high, and. we have 
seen, as one effect-of it, the continued falling off of 
us revenues from year to year, by evasions of the 


j 


| 
| 


spirit and letter of our laws. We have seen, too, 
that these evasions are countenanced to some con- 
siderable extent by public dissatisfaction with the 
workings of the system; and the conclusion to 
which I have come is, that we should first reform 
all the evils complained of, so far as the have any 
real existence, and by this means satisfy and pro- 
pitiate an enlightened public. Remove all just 


causes for dissatisfuction and the dissatisfaction will, 


soon cease; and that public which is now in some 
quarters willing to see your post office establishment 
go down, nay, are even ready to aid in its destruc- 
tion, will soon begin to look upon it with very dif- 
ferent feelings; and, perceiving and appreciating its 
great and manifold advantages.to the whole repub» 
lic, they will come with one voice to its support, and 
give that aid without which your laws made for its 
protection could be but very imperfectly executed. 
The first thing, then, to be done, is to reduce your 
rates of postage as low as can safely be done con- 
sistently with the principle of raising by it revenues 
sufficient ‘to sustain the department; and this, I 
think, will be from the present average rate of fifteen 
cents upon all letters,to an average rate of seven 
and a half, or one half. I shall presently submit the 
data and calculations upon which I have brought 
my mind to this conclusion. The next thing to be 
done is totally to abolish the franking privilege, or 
so to circumscribe and regulate it as effectually to 
prevent its abuse, and to subject the correspondence 
of the government and its functionaries to the pay- 
ment of postage equally with the citizens. This is 
due to the service itself, and it is also due to public 
opinion. All privileges are odious in themselves, and 
are at best only tolerated among a republican peo- 
ple; but when any privilege comes to be denounced, 
and felt and complained of as a grievance, by such a 


` people, the sooner it is renounced and surrendered 


the better. It cannot be denied that the franking 
privilege has too often been abused and perverted to 
ends and uses foreign to the purposes for which it 
was established; and much of the aversion now felt to 
its longer continuance is ascribable to these abuses. 
So far as the members of Congress are concerned, 
it is but a small affair; but, small or large, and 
whether considered as their privilege or the privilege 
of their constituents, as is sometimes alleged, such 
is the odious light in which it is now generally re- 
garded by the constituency that the members should 
be eager to surrender it. As regards the government 
correspondence, properly so called, there does not ap- 
pear to be any good reason why it should not be 
subject to postage, or the government required in 
some form to contribute to the support of the de- 
partment, in proportion to the service rendered by 
it, equally with all private citizens, who obtain and 
pay for similar service. Indeed, equal justice seems 
to require the government. thus to contribute; for, 
this department being supported by contributions 
from that portion of the citizens only who send or 
receive communications by mail, it is as unjust to 
burden them with the cost of transporting the gov- 
ernment correspondence, which is the effect of send- 
ing it free, as it would be to tax any other particular 
class of citizens exclusively for any of the other 
great national objects. These things accomplished, 
then I think we may safely callin the aid of penal 
enactments to enforce respect for and observance of 
the indisputably exclusive nights of the government 
in this regard. Some have ridiculed the idea of re- 
sorting at all to the use of penal enactments, as be- 
ing, under any circumstances, unavailing and inca- 
pable of execution;-but it is plain, however com- 
pletely all the existing evils of the system may be 
removed and corrected, and however perfect the sat- 
isfaction thereby given to the great public may be, 
that, the practice of competing with the government 
mails having already obtained a footing and been to 
a considerable extent successfully practised for years, 
it will not be at once abandoned by those whose cu- 
pidity has been so long fed by it, without the use of 
something stronger and more cogent than mere per- 
suasives. Besides, if it has come to this, that. pen- 
alties prescribed for infractions of wise and salutary 
laws, promotive of the common good, and framed 
in accordance with the sober public judgment of the 
country, cannot be enforced, then indeed have our 
hopes and speculations about the strength and pow- 
er of republican. institutions been delusions all, and 
our great experiment upon the capacity of man for 
self-government has signally failed! But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the positions I am combating are utterly un- 
tenable: the penal sanctions by which I propose to 
protect this service in future from the interference 
of private cupidity are necessary to that object, and, 


if preceded by the other material amendments of the 


law proposed by this bill, will be as certainly en- 
forced as the feelings and principles of self-interest 
and self-preservation, regulated by morality, con- 
tinue to be exciting motives of human action. 

I come now to submit more particularly the data 
and calculations which have induced me to fix upon 
the rate of reduction proposed by the bill—namely, 
to five cents for every single letter-transported not 
more than one hundred miles, and to ten cents for 
any greater distance. This involves two questions, 
namely: can we reduce to this point without the 
danger of reducing the annual revenue below the 
amount required for the efficient support of the de- 
partment? And is this the lowest point.to which 
reduction can safely be carried, consistently with 
this indispensable requisite of sufficient revenue, 


. stated. on authority to be the sum of $4,500,000 a 


year? We have already seen what has been the 
amount of annual revenue for the last five years; 
and we have also seen that it is insufficient, and, for 
the last year, short of the sum above stated to be re- 

visite by $203,133» Let us see what is probably 
the actual amount of correspondence which would 
pass through the mails but for the disturbing causes 
I have mentioned, and consequently what the 
amount of revenue likely to be annually derived 
from it, those causes being removed, at the reduced 
rate proposed. I have before stated that the aver- 
age annual increase of the revenues of the Post 
Office Department, prior to the operation of those 
causes Which are now destroying it, had been at 
the rate of about five per cent.; at which rate it is 
certain the correspondence by mail would have con- 
tinued to increase up to this time but for these 
causes——if, indeed, the increase had not been at a 
much greater rate; but take that rate of regular in- 
crease as one we can certainly rely upon, and we 
find that in the year 1836 the number of chargeable 
letters sent by mail, according to the report of the 
then Postmaster General, was -~ - 29,360,992 
The year 1836 is selected because for 

that year only I have been able to find 

a report of the number of letters; any . 

of the subsequent years up to 1840, if - 

for them we had reliable accounts, 

would answer my purpose as well. . 
To this number of letters add for the 

years since elapsed five per cent. per 

annum, the rate of increase previous to 

that time - - F - 


And it 
woul 
for their diversion by private 
tors - - 

To this, I think no one will deny, it is 
very moderate to add, as the probable 
amount of increase consequent upon 
the proposed reduction of rates, twen- 
ty per cent., or - - 

And thus we have a total of chargeable 
letters to pass through the mail, inde- 
pendent of all that correspondence now 
free, amounting to ~ ~ ~ 51,088,119 


13,212,441 


ives as the number of letters that 
fnew be passing by mail, but 
competi- 


- ° 


42,573,433 


8,514,686 


And these, at the average rate of 7} cents, 

as propesed by the bill under consid- 

eration, will produce an annual reve- 
enue of - ` - ~ $3,830,608 

Add to this the amouni to arise from the 

postage proposed by the bill to be 

- charged upon what are called drop- 
letters - > A 
Then add the postage on the correspond- 
ence of the State, Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments, and the Attorney 
General's office, which, it appears from 
House Doc. No. 477 of the last session 
of Congress, would, at the existing 
rates, have amounted, during the year 
then last past, to thesum of $254,511; 
but which, under the reduced rates 
now proposed, amount to but half that 
sum, or - - - - 
To this must further be added the amount 
to be saved by correcting the abuses, 
or abolishing the use of the franking 
privilege, which cannot be less, if the 
provisions on this subject contained in 
the biil are adopted, than - 
To all this add for postage on newspa- 
pers, magazines, and pamphlets—the 
rates on which it is proposed to re- 
duce about one-third, and which now 


t 


50,000 


127,255 


125,000 _ 
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yielding $549,743, (per last annual re- 
port’ of Postmaster General,) may 
_ safely be relied-on for at least two- ` 
thirds of its .present amount, or the 


, sum of : - - - - 366,495 
Exhibiting atotal of ~ z - $45499,358 


which is within a very small portion of the amount 
before said to have been stated by the Postmaster 
General in his-annual report of December, 1843, to 
` be adequate to the support of the department in full 
efficiency; and it is greater than the revenues of the 
last year by the sum of $262,210. If these calcula- 
tions be correct, (and they are based upon authentic 
data, except in the single instance of the allowance 
of 20 per cent. increase of the amount of ‘corres- 
pondence, to be occasioned by the reduction of the 
rates proposed, which allowance is certainly mod- 
` erate,) then is the problem solved, and these are the 
rates which will yield sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient revenue; and of course they are the rates 
. which should now be adopted. 3 

But further, as chairman of the committee which 
reported a similar bill at the last session of Con- 
gress, I was at some pains during that session to 
make several other statistical calculations, and to lay 
before the Senate some comparative estimates of the 
business and correspondence of the people of this 
country and of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, where the experiment of cheap postage 
has‘been successfully. tried, with the view of show- 
ing how improbable it was that the amount of epis- 
tolary correspondence carried on by the people of 
the United States was as little as the number of letters 
passing through our post offices seemed to indicate; 
and I sought thence to deduce the conclusion that, 
to justify the reduction of the rates I proposed, it 
was only necessary to’ take the proper steps. to 
bring the actual correspondence of the country into 
the mails, without relying upon an increase of letter 
writing, to be stimulated and brought about by the 
cheapening of the charges for postage. ‘Those eom- 
parisons and calculations seemed to me then, and 
seem to me now, to be just and appropriate to the 
questions in hand. 1 beg therefore here again briefly 
to recapitulate them. It was shown by those. com- 
parisons and calculations that, while the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, amounting to only 
26,711,059 souls, were sending annually through 
their mails 204,000,000 of letters, it appeared from 
our last post office returns that the people of the 
United States, amounting in 1840 to 17,068,666 

_ souls, sent through their mails only twenty-four or 
twenty-seven millions of letters. This great dis- 
parity in the number of letters of the people of the 
two.countries, as compared with the amount of the 
population of each, appeared amazing, and was and 
is in fact incredible. The solution of this mystery 
could not be found in any difference in the capacity 
of the people of the two countries to-correspcad by 
letter; for, upon examining into that matter, it be- 
came and was made apparent that, in this respect, 
„the advantage was greatly on the side of the people 
of the United States; for, of the whole people of the 
United States, (free negroes and slaves included,) it 
was found that the free whites above the’ age of 
twenty years, who-could read and white, constituted 
more than one-third; and that, excluding colored 
people, free and bond, those whites over the age of 
twenty years, who could read.and write, constituted 
about three-sevenths; whilst in Great Britain and 
Ireland, those above the age of twenty years, who 
could read and write, were found to be little more 
than one-fourth of the population! Yet the people 
of Great Britain send by mail annually, for the 
7,155,169 who are over the age of twenty years and 
can read and write, an average of 283 letters each; 
and the 5,892,806 free white citizens of the United 
States over the age of twenty years, who can read 
and write, correspond by letter through the mails on- 
ly at the rate of 4% letters each per year! 

Again. the commerce of the people of the United 
States, which has been said to be the prolific pa- 
rent of letter-writing, was found to be equal to about 
two-fifths ofthat of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
their correspondence by mail is not one-eighth of 
of that of the people of Great Britain and Íre- 
jand. The total annual productions of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland were also found to amount to 
about $2,290,598.944, while those of the United 
States amount to $1,063,134,736, or are just about 


equal to one-half the amount of productions—the. 


: point of all these comparisons at which ours ap- 
proach. A ; . 
The inequality with Great Britain and Ireland is 
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' greatest in the amount of foreign commerce; and 
_even in that the relation is as two to five; and, if the 
number of letters transmitted by our mails bears 
that relation to the number sent by mail in. the 
United Kingdom, our post office returns would show 
the number of 81,600,000 letters. annually, instead 
of about 27,000,000; and I entertain no doubt that 
eighty-one millions is much nearer the true number 
written and transmitted by one conveyance and an- 
other in this country than twenty-seven millions: 
One other view on this point, Mr. President, and 1 
will pass on. If we suppose the different habits and 
pursuits of the American people cause them to cor- 
respond by letter only to one-fourth the extent of 
the people of the United Kingdom, then_the com- 
parative estimate would stand thus: In Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, according to authentic information, 
recently furnished to the Postmaster General by the 
British minister near this government, with that 
courtesy which characterizes him asa gentleman 
and a high public functionary, the number of inland 
letters which passed through the British post office 
in the year 1843 Was... seese. eese. 213,328,972 
Which, at the uniform rate of one pen- i 

ny for sostage, there charged upon 

inland. letters, would give not. less 

thats cccesereeececcereeeresese nes + $4,260,000 
And probably more, as we know not how 

-many of these letters were double. 

This bill proposes an average rate of 7} 

cents postage, which is, when we con- 

sider thelesser weight here proposed, 

atleast four times as great as their 

rate; therefore one-fourth the number 

Of letters, OF... eee ee ee reese rece eee 53,332,243 
Here will give the same amount of rev- 

enue; that iS... cece elses ee eee eee -o $4,260,000 

Thus showing that by this bill one-fourth the 
amount of the British” epistolary correspondence 
would yield us an amount of revenue from that 
source, which, taken in connection with that. deriv- 
able from newspapers, &c., is admitted to be ade- 
quate and ample for all the wants of the service; and 
nobody will think or say that the American people 
do not correspond by letter one-fourth as much as 
the people of the sea-girt isles. From all which 
comparisons, estimates, and calculations, the con- 
clusion appears to me irrisistible that, if proper 
steps are taken to bring the correspondence of the 
country into the mails for transmission, we shall 
not have less than between fifty and: sixty millions 
ofletters annually to be transported in that way, 
and that we shall, at the reduced rates proposed, 
have adequate revenue to sustain the Post Office 
Department in full efficiency. We can therefore 
safely reduce to these points; and it is expedicnt and 
wise to make that reduction. 

But can we not reduce lower than is proposed? 
I think not, consistently with that sage precaution 
which ought to characterize the legislation of Con- 
gress. Itisin this, as in other things, easy to de- 
scend, but difficult indeed will be the ascent, should 
an imprudent step now make that hereafter neces- 
sary. 

It is at best an experiment, and to be made upon 
calculations and estimates which, however. carefully 
made, are exposed to the danger of errors, which 
may be shown only. by the tests of actual trial; and, 
although I have great confidence myself in the favor- 
able results, if fairly tried, yet it is to be remarked 
that some, and those the most reliable calculations, 
barely yield revenue enough, and leave but a very 
small margin to be filled by extracts from the chap- 
ter ofaccidents.. I have said I have great confidence 
in the favorable results, and I repeat it; but even if 
I had less confidence in the success of the scheme 
proposed, | should still recommend its adoption, be- 
cause the condition of the service will not allow us 
to stand still. To forbear longer to take some action 

‘upon the subject is fatal. We must therefore move 
forward in the way which, according to the best 
lights we have, appears most prudent; but let us not 
go too far at once. To err on one side is harmless, 
and, when experience shall have shown the error to 
be that we did not reduce enough, and the revenues 
of the department are greater than the wants of the 
service require, that error can easily be corrected by 
a still farther reduction. But to err on the other side 
will be most pernicious, and may plunge this impor- 
tant branch of the public service in inextricable diffi- 
culty. If, then, we are to err—as I will not say we 
may not—letus take care to have the error on thesafe 
side; and Í therefore entreat the Senate not to entertain 
any proponitan for a greater reduction than that 
proposed by the bill-as reported from the committee, 


“It has been and may be urged that the succesd at- 


pasame rte eae erent instep 


tending the reduction to the low rate of ‘two cenis 
for postage on all inland letters in. England: proves 
that to be the point to which we. can yeduce heres: 
but it is to be remembered in this connection that, 
though there may justly be general comparisons in- 
stituted as to the opérations of the post office system’ ` 
in the two countries, yet there are many material 


| points of difference between ‘the operations and éx- 


penses of the system in each which forbid any well- 
founded expectations Of parallel results. In the first 
place, it is to be. rémembered that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the superficial extent of the two countries. 
The area over which the mails of Great Britain and 
Ireland is:transported is only 122,000 square’ miles; 
that over which the mails of the United States has 
to be spread is 1,033,000 square miles, or mote:than 
eight times greater. The total length of mail-routes 
in England would seem, frem the returns we have, 
to be only about 18,303 miles, while the total length 
of the mail-routeg in the United States is 144,687 
miles; here again the difference is about eight to 
one against us. Again: the number of -post offices 
in. the United States is 14,103, and the number of 
post offices in England, sub-offices, receiving offices, 
and all, is but 4,785—the number in the United 
States being three times greater. All these differ- 
ences constitute great elements of additional cost for 
the service- in the United States;.and I hope they 
will be weighed well by the Senate before they lend 
a favorable ear to propositions to come down here 
to the British. rates `of postage. They have con- 
vinced me, as I hope they will convince the majori- 
ty of the Senate, that no such thing is practicable 
here, consistently with the principle ef making the 
service sustain itself by postages to be collected. 

1 will now, Mr. President, very briefly explain 
some of the leading specific features of the bill, 
and then leave the subject to be passed upon as’ to 
the judgment of the Senate shall seem proper. The 
first section of the bill, which is the principal one, 
fixes the rates of letter postage, and these it places 
at five cents for every single letter transported not’ 
more than one hundred miles, and ten cents for 
every single letter transported any greater distance; 
thus making but two rates, and they conforming to 
the decimal coin of the United States, and appor- 
tioned with reference to the two great clements of 
cost in. the performance of the service, viz: office 
work and transportation, and not with reference to 
distance, as the sole criterion for fixing the rate of 
charge, as appears to have been heretofore unjustly 
the rule. In determining what shall be rated a 
single and what a double letter, the compound tests 
of weight and number of pieces of paper have been 
adopted; and this séemed necessary to give to that 
large portion of our fellow-citizens who use cheap 
and coarse paper the benefit of the reduced rales, 
and at the same time to protect the revenues fiom 
frauds on the. part of those who can afford to pur- 
chase and use very fine and light paper, and some 
who would use it for the purpose of evading the 
payment of postage. It is therefore provided that 
a letter composed of asingle piece of paper weigh- 


‘ing not, more ‘than half an ounce, which is. more 


than the weight of a- single sheet of the coarsest 
paper, shall be charged with single postage only; but 
no letter consisting of more than one piece of paper 
which weighs over one-quarter of an ounce shall be 
rated single, but double, treble, and so on, according 
to the number of pieces of paper- of which it may 
consist. One-quarter of an ounce’ isa little over the 
weight of a single sheet of such fine paper as we 
use-here in the Senate, and that weight therefore al- 
lows of the enclosure in an ordinary letter of a. 
bank note, without a duplication of the rate of pos- 
tage, and is not open to ‘much abuse; but if the 
weight were extended to half an ounce, and that 
alone were regarded in fixing the rate, those so dis- 
posed, but using very fine French paper, might 
practise extensive frauds upon the revenue, by en- 
closing half a dozen different letters. for ‘different 
persons in the same envelope. This would be coh- 
fined to ihe correspondence between commercial and 
manufacturing towns and cities; but between them 
itmight be extensively practised, and is therefore 
prudentto guard against it. 

If a letter consists of more than one, ‘and not 
more than two pieces of paper, and its weight ex- 
ceeds one quarter, and does not exceed half. an 
ounce, it isto be rated double. If a letter ‘consists 
of not more than three pieces of paper, exceeding in 
weight one-quarter of an ounce, and not exceeding 
three-quarters of an ounce, or if one or two:pieces 
of paper, and exceeding half an-ounce and pot ex“ 
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ceeding three-quarters of an ounce, it is to be rated 
treble. If a letter consists of four pieces of paper, 
weighing more than one-quarter and not more than 
one ounce, or if of one, two, or three pieces of pa- 
per, weighing more than three-quarters of an ounce 
and not more than one ounce, it is to be rated quad- 
ruple. Above one ounce in weight, the rate is ex- 
elusively regulated by the number of quarter ounces, 
each quarter being counted as a single letter. 

The second section relates to newspapers, and ex- 
empts all under the size of 1,900 square inches from 
postage, within thirty miles of the place of print- 
ing, and leaves them for all greater distances than 
thirty miles chargeable according to existing rates; 
but it subjects all papers of a greater size than 
1,900 square inches to the rates chargeable upon 
pamphlets and magazines. Upon pamphlets, mag- 
azines, and other printed matter, the rates fixed are 
according to weight, and are 9} cents for the first 
ounce if transported less than one hundred miles, 
and 5 cents if transported more than one hundred 
miles, and I cent additional in either case for each 
additional ounce. As example of the effect of these 
provisions upon this kind of matter, I have selected 
the North American Review for this month, Janu- 
ary, 1845. This is, accordiig to the present mode 
of charging postage, an eleven-sheet pamphlet, 
and is therefore chargeable, under existing laws, 
with 16} cents. postage for any distance under 
one hundred miles, and with twenty-seven and 
a half cents for any greater distance. Its weight 
is fourteen and a quarter ounces, and the postage 
chargeable upon it under this bill would therefore 
be, for one hundred miles 15} cents, and for any 
greater distance 18 cents; averaging 163, and being 
a reduction on the average of 51 cents, or about 25 
per cent. The amount or rate of reduction will 
vary somewhat according to the weight of the pam- 
ee the charge appearing to be higher upon the 

ighter kinds, but the general average reduction on 
all the periodicals is about 20 per cent. The other 
provisions I will not weary the Senate by explaining 
in detail, but hold myself ready to make any that 
may be called for while the bill is in progress: they 
relate principally to the abolition and regulation of 
the franking privilege, subjecting government cor- 
respondence to postage equally with that of individ- 
uals, the putting down by penal sanctions of private 
expresses, &c., with a clause allowing printed and 
hthographed circulars or advertisements sent un- 
sealed to pass any distance by mail for two cents 
postage. Trusting, sir, that this bill, which has cost 
much pains and care in the preparation, and which 
seems to be called for by the general wish of the 
country, as well os by the real interests: of the de- 
partment, will meet the approbation of the Senate 
and of the other House of Congress, I must now 
submit it in all its parts to the test of their scrutiny. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ROBERT SMITH, 
OF ILLINOIS. 


In the House of Representatives, February 26, 1845.— | 


The bill making appropriation for certain rivers 
being under. consideration in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Roperr Smirna, of Illinois, addressed 
the committee ag follows: 

Mr. CuHatrman: In rising to address the commit- 
tee, Fam actuated by a sense of duty to myself as 
wellas to those whom I immediately represent. The 
intense interest with which my constituents look to 
the completion of the national or Cumberland road, 
demands of me an effort, at le to test the feeling 
of the House in relation to the further prosecution 
of this work. 


immediate constituents, induce meto ask an appro- 
priation in this bill, and to present my views on the 
question, fearing that neither the bill from the Sen- 
ate, nor the House bill making appropriations for 
this road, will be reached during this session. The 
state of the Union generally being under considera- 
tion, I presume, Mr. Chairman, Í shal! not be con- 
sidered out of order in the remarks I intend to make, 
afier the wide range which has been taken by other 
gentlemen who have’ preceded me in this debate. 
‘They have travelled all over the Union, and out of 
the Union; but it is my intention to confine my re- 


marks to that portion of the Union through which 


the national road is laid out. I propose, sir, to ad- 
vocate the justice of completing this road, according 
to the original plan adopted by the government at 
the commencement of that work. . I have not, Mr. 


The large amount of business before i 
the House; and the earnest desire of members to | 
push forward the measures most important to their | 


_than the patriots and sages who formed it? 


Chairman, forgotten the zeal and ability displayed 
by certain gentlemen at the last session to defeat 
this appropriation; and I am well aware how une- 
qual the contest would now be, if the advocacy of 
this measure devolved wholly upon me. 

But, sir, I am happy to know that there are many 
gentlemen. upon this foor who have the ability and 
the inclination also, to place this matter in its proper 
light before this House and the country. But, sir, 


were it not so, I should deem myself unworthy to” 


represent the honest, chivalrous, and enterprising 
pioneers of the West who-sent me here, should 1 
shrink, even though left “solitary and alone,” from 
demanding for them justice at the hands of this Con- 
gress. Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that advocat- 
ing this appropriation israther unpopular with some 
of my democratic friends; but, sir, I believe the ap- 
propriation is a just one ; I believe it is due to the 
States through which this road passes, and f would 
rather deserve and receive the welcome plaudit from 
my constituents of “well done good and faithful ser- 
vant,” than, by abandoning their interest, receive the 
highest nonors in the gift of this nation. 

The people of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Missouri, feel that they have a just and reason- 
able claim upon the government to complete this 
road; and a refusal to make this appropriation will 
be considered by those States as a breach of good 
faith on the part of the government. The prosper- 
ity and welfare ofa nation depend upon the equal 
administration of justice to all classes, and to all por- 
tions of the country; and when the rights and in- 
terests of any one portion of the country are wholly 
neglected and disregarded, those citizens must cease, 
in agood measure, to feel that devotion to the gov- 
ernment which is absolutely necessary to its per- 
manency and prosperity. 

Ona former occasion J alluded to the enormous sums 
of money expended in the eastern and Atlantic States 
for the building of forts, docks, ships, light-houses, 
custom-houses, &c., &¢.; bounties to fishermen, and 
allowances to fishing vessels ; the large annual ex- 
penditure to keep up the navy, and all this results 
mainiy for the benefit of those States. And I 
would again call the attention of gentlemen to these 
facts, and ask them if it be unjust, while millions 
are being expended in the Atlantic States, that a few 
hundred thousand dollars should be expended in the 
West? I now give notice that at the proper time I 
will offer an amendment to this bill, for an appropria- 
tion for the continuation of the Cumberland road in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. [See Note at the end.] 

This road was commenced under Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, and has received the continued sup- 
port of every subsequent administration down to 
that of President Tyler; and notwithstanding this, 
some gentlemen contend that there is no authority 
in the constitution which will authorize the govern- 
ment to make appropriations to complete this road. 
Sir, (said Mr. S.) I consider that the time has long 
since passed, for raising any constitutional question 
on this subject. This work has been in progress 
nearly half a century; and the faith and honor of the 
nation are pledged for its completion. Do you, sir, 
believe that these gentlemen who now oppose this 
appropriation on constitutional grounds, are wiser, 
and that they understand the constitution better, 
Do 
you believe that Mr. Jefferson would have given his 
assent to a bill which was in violation of any pre- 
vision of the constitution? No, sir. I trust that 
no member of this committee wHl make such a 
charge. 

I would call the aitention of the committee to the 
origin of this road. In the act of Congress approved 
the 30th of April, 1802, “to enable the people of the 
eastern division of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States,” 
it was provided, among other things, “that onc- 
twentieth part of the nett proceeds of the lands lying 
within said State, sold by Congress from and after 
the 30th day of June, 1802, should be applied to the 
laying out and making public’ reads leading from 
the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic, to 
the Ohio, to the said State, and through the same; 
such roads to be laid out under the authority of 
Congress, with the consent of the sevéral States 
through which the road shall pass.” 

Here, (said Mr. 8 ,) at the beginning of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration, and in the passage of the act 
admitting Ohio into the Union as a sovereign State, 
the foundation was laid for the commencement of this 


oad. A compact was entered into with the people 


l 


of the State of Ohio to expend a certain amount of 
the proceeds of the sales of the lands within their 
limits in the construction of roads. This compact 
received the sanction of Mr. Jefferson. 

Again: on the 20th of March, 1806, an act 
was passed authorizing the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint three disinterested citizens to lay out a road 
from Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, to a 
point on the Ohio river, at or near Wheeling, in the 
State of Virginia. This act prescribed the manner 
in which the road should be laid out and construct- 
ed—required the commissioners to report to. the 
President,—who had the power to approve or reject 
the report, in whole or in part. I. will here. quote 
an extract from the bill: 

“If he accepts, he is hereby further authorized and re- 
quested to pursue such measures as, in his opinion, shall-be 
proper, to obtain consent for making the road of the State 
or States through which the same has been laid out; which 
consent being obtained, he is further authorized to take 
prompt and effectual measures to cause said road to be 
made through the whole distance, or in any part or parts 
of the same as he shall judge most conducive to the public 
good, having reference to the sum appropriated for the pur- 
pose.” A ` 

Thirty thousand dollars was appropriated by this 
act, to defray the expense of laying out and ma- 
king said road. It further provides: i 

“And the President is hereby authorized to draw, from 
time to time, on the treasury, for such part, or at any one 
time for the whole of said sum, as he shall judge the service 
requires.” : : 

Thus (said Mr. S.) it will be seen, that the 
President had power, by the act referred to, to 
contract for making the road the whole dis- 
tance; and also to draw at once upon the treas- 
ury for the entire appropriation, without. any 
regard to whether there then was, or was not, or 
ever would be, money enough in the treasury, of 
the two per cent. fund arising from the sale of lands 
in Chio, to reimburse the same! It was manifestly 
the intention of Congress to construct the road, and 
they only intended that two per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands 1n Ohio should be ap- 
plied to aid in the accomplishment of that object. 
The zeal and energy with which Mr. Jefferson car- 
ried into effect the provisions of the aforesaid act, 
show conclusively that he considered the making of 
this road highly important to the best interests of 
the government, and legitimately within the power 
of Congress, without any violation of the spirit of 
the constitution. And, sir, does any gentleman 
doubt Mr. Jefferson’s being a strict constructionist 
of the constitution? Or will any one assert that he 
did not thoroughly understand the powers conferred 
by the constitution? I trust not. I believe Mr. Jef- 
ferson would have been the last man in the nation 
to approve a bill, or draw money from the treasury, 
in violation of the constitution. And, sir, he who 
follows Mr. Jefferson in his. expositions of the con- 
stitution, and can shield himself behind the express- 
ed opinions and acts of that great statesman, cannot 
be easily overthrown; and while he does not go fev- 
ther than Mr. Jefferson did, he cannot be charged 
with being a latitudinarian constructionist of the 
constitution. 

I would call the attention of gentlemen to Mr, Jef- 
ferson’s message of the 19th February, 1808, com- 
municating certain information in relation to this 
road. He says: 


| “The States of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, hav- 


ing, by their several acts, consented that the road from 
Cumberland to the Ohio, authorized by act of Congress of 
23th March, 1806, should pass through those States, and the 
report of the commissioners, comraunicated to Congress 
with my message of 3ist Janvary, 1807, having veen duly 
econsidered, 1 have approved cf the route therein proposed 
forthe rca}, as feras Brownsville, with a single deviation 
since located, which carvics it through Uniontown, from 
thence to the Ohio; and the point within the Jegal limits at 
which it shall strike that river, is still to be decided. In 
forming this decision, Ishall pay material regard to the in- 
terests and wishes ofthe populous parts of the State of Ohio, 
aud toa future and convenient connection with the road 
whichis to Jead trom the Indian boundary near Cincinnati, 
by Vincennes to the Mississippi, at St. Louis, under autho- 
rity of the act of 21st April, 1806. In this way we may ac- 
complish a continued and advantageous line of communica- 
tion from the seat of the general government to St. Louis, 
‘passing through many interesting points of the western 
country.” $ 


The message closes by adding that the information 
communicated “will enable Congress to adopt such 
further measures relative thereto, as they may deem 
proper under existing circumstances.” 

By this message it will be seen that Mr. Jef- 


Cumberland to Wheeling, as only the commence- 
ment of a road which was not to be stopped until it 


| ferson considered the construction of the road from 
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reached the Mississippi river, and he declared that, in 
laying out this road, he had direct reference to con- 
necting it with another roed then in progress by the 
government, to extend to the Mississippi river. Mr. 
S. said, as his constituents felt a deep interest in the 
completion of this road, agreeably to the original 
plan adopted by the government, he had investigat- 


ed the subject thoroughly ; and when the friends of | 


this road, at; the last. session, attempted to take up 
the bill in Committee of the Whole, making an 
appropriation, he was surprised to witness the hós- 
tility manifested towards it by some of the mem- 
bers from Virginia, where so much money had been 
expended on this road. It will be found on exam- 
ination of the journals, that. upon the final passage 
of: the bill, approved 29th March, 1806, appropriat- 
ing $30,000 to’ commence the construction of this 
road; the vote of no member of the House from 
Maryland can be found recorded against the passage 
of the bill, while eight voted for it—one member 
being absent. The majority of the members from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia voted against the bill; 
but among the names of those who voted for it, will 


be found that of Thomas M. Randolph, one of i| 


Virginia’s talented sons, and whose opin- 
ions. on constitutional questions will, I pre- 
sume, be acknowledged by all democrats to be 
orthodox; and with a House comprising one hun- 
dred and forty-one members, the names of fifty only 
are to be found recorded against the appropriation. 
Appröpriations were made in 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
and the journals do not furnish any evidence of. the 
ayes and noes being called on their passage, or that 
there was any formidable opposition to the bills. In 


1813, $140,000 was appropriated for the road, to be 


expended in making it from Cumberland to the 


Ohio; and this was includedin the general appropri- | 


ation bill. Again, in 1815, a bill from the Senate, 
appropriating $100,000 for the same. purpose, hav- 
ing been amended by the House in Committee of the 
Whole by reducing the appropriation to $20,000, and 
being reported back to the House, and the question 
being taken upon concurring with the committee in 
the amendment, it was decided in the negative—yeas 
62, nays 70. "The bill was then read a third time 
and passed, without a division, I find, sir, voting 
for reducing the appropriation from $100,000 to 
$20,000, two members out of the nine from Mary- 


land, five out of the twenty-three from Pennsylva- ; 


nia, and only two out of the twenty-three from the 
State of Virginia. 

Now, sir, I cannot come to any other conclusion 
than. thatif the members from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, had entertained doubts as to the con- 


stitutionality of this work in1806, those doubts | 


were removed before 1815. I know, sir, a different 
construction may be given. The road was to be 
commenced in Maryland, and it would be naturally 
supposed that the first moneys appropriated would 
be expended in that State; and we find no vote from 
that State against the bill, while a large majority 
from the States of Pennsylvania and Virginia are 
found voting against it. But, in 1815, when the 


road had progressed further through Pennsylvania, | 


towards the Ohio river at Wheeling, in Virginia, 
we find the members from those States, almost 


unanimously,. voting against reducing appropria- | 


tions, whilst two of the members from Maryiand 
voted for reducing. 


appropriation for the road, 1 find that of Mr. Cal- 
hean, distinguished alike for his brilliant talents 
and his strict construction of the constitution. I, 
sir, could add to the tist already given, the names 
of many. more able expounders of the constitu-ion, 


who have given their support to this measure; kut it | 
isnot necessary. The constitution provides that | 
“new States may be admitted into the Union,” and | 


that “Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 


make all needful rules and regulations respecting || 
the territory or other property belonging to the |; 


United States.” 

Now, sir, under this clause ef the constitution, 
we claim.the power of this goverrment to stipulate, 
on the admission of new States into the Union, to 
make roads through the States thus admitted. 
‘The same power that authorizes a government to 
acquire territory or lands, gives it the right and 


authority to adopt such measures as will best pro-. || 


mote the objects for which the territory was acquir- 
ed. This position cannot be successfully denied; 
and if the making of roads through the territory will 
enhance the value of the lands of the government, 
and thereby insure a speedy sale and improvement 


of the same, is it not inthe power of the government | 


Among the names of members || 
from South Carolina voting against reducing the | 
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to make such roads? I think gentlemen err in this Í 


matter, by not making the proper distinction be- 
tween the government stipulating at the time, of 


admitting new States into the Union, to make roads | 


through the lands retained by the government, or 
making a road through one of the original States 
where the government has no interest. in the 
lands or property of the State, and where the State 
has no claims upon the. general government. ` For 
myself, 1 consider the government. bound, by 
emn compact, in the admission-of the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri into the Union, to 
complete this road, and that the constitutional ques- 


tion cuts no figure in the appropriation now asked || 


for. When the government shall ccase to be the 


owner of lands within the new States, they may || 
then, with more propriety, refuse appropriations |; 
, sir, amas | 
strongly opposed to embarking in a general system | 


for making roads in these States. 


of internal improvement by this government, as 
any gentleman on this floor. And I doubt very 
mach whether I could have overcome my strict con- 
struction views of the constitution, so faras to have 


given my vote for appropriations to make that part of . 


this road which.runs through the States of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, notwithstanding 
the illustrious and ‘venerated names which I have 
called the attention of the committee to as having 
given their support to the measure. But, sir, itis 
plainly to be seen. that Congress commenced this 
road with a view to facilitate the settlement of the 
great West, and insure the speedy sale of the mil- 
lions of acres of land claimed by. the government in 


the region of country. through which this road was | 


designed to pass; and that they did not intend to rely 
entirely upon the two-per-cent. fund set apart for this 
purpose. In further confirmation of this assertion, 


I would call the attention of the committee to the | 
“act making further appropriations for the construc-. | 
Cumberland road,” approved Mth April, | 
1818. This act appropriated. $312,984 out of any | 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, | 
and did not provide that it should be reimbursed out | 
In 1819 the sum of | 


tion of the 


of the two-per-cent. fund. 
$535,000 was appropriated for the construction of 
this road between Cumberland and Wheeling, and 
was included in the general appropriation bill. And 


again: in 1820, $141,000 was included in the gen- |; 


eral appropriation bill for the same purpose, and to 
be expended on the road between the same points. 


Appropriations were made for the construction of ; 


this road in the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and. Virginia, during the administrations of Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, up to the 
Jith of April, 1820, amounting to $1,698,984, whilst 


the two-per-cent. fund arising from the sales of lands if 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, amount- | 


ed to little more than $210,000. 
On the 15th of May, 1820, Congress passed an 


act providing for the appointment of commissioners i! 
| Jackson and the illustrious men who preceded him? 


to survey and lay out the Cumberland road from 


Wheeling, in Virginia, to a point on the left bank of 
the Mississippi river between St. Louis and the |; 
This act was prefaced i 


mouth of the Illinois river. 
by the following preamble: 

“Whereas by the continuation of the Cumberland road 
from Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, throngh the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the lauds of the United States 
may become more valuable,” &c. 


By this act the President was authorized to ap- l 


point three impartial and judicious persons, not be- 


ing citizens of any of the States aforesaid, to lay | 
out this road. An appropriation of $10,000 wss |) 


made to commence the survey; and the commission- 
ers weré appointed and entered upon the discharge 
of their duties. 


doubt. 


that it would render the lands of the “United States 
more valuable.” Then, sir, the hardy and adven- 


tuous settler had not only the pledge of the govern- |; 
The - 
men who framed and passed this Jaw well knew that | 


ment to make this road, but its interest also. 


its tendency would be to induce the purchase and 
settlement of the lands in the States through which 
the road was to be laid out and constructed! And, 


sir, thousands—yes, sir, millions of acres of land |} 
have been purehased and paid for by the honest, | 
unsuspecting farmer, upon the sole arid only ground |! 
that this road was to be completed in good faith by , 
Tam no lawyer, nor do I pretend | 
to be learned in the law; but I believe itis a well- | 


the government! 


sol- i]. 


Now, sir, if there had been any |; 
doubts before this period as to the intentions of the | 
government in relation to the continuance of this © 
road to the Mississippi river, this act settled that | 
The reason given by the government for | 
continuing this road was convincing to every one ; 


H. of Reps. 


settled principle thata contract is the mutual under- 
standing of the parties contracting. And, ’sir, I as- 
sert thatthis government has given such assurances 
to those who have purchased lands along the line -of | 
this road, that they will complete the same, that, if, 
they- shall now refuse to. make the road, it will be 
‘abréach of contract that would-subject an individ= 
ual to a criminal prosecution, and to the indigna- 
tion and contempt of an enlightened community. 
Sir, I ask this House if they wilh so. far forget what 
is due to the dignity and honor of this nation.as to 
leave any reasonable pledge or assurance made by 
a former Congress unredeemed? Will they, sir, 
after having received the hard-earned money of the 
laborer, refuse to grant him the equivalént promised? 
Shall we, by our refusal to carry out this compact, 
render our government obnoxious to. the charge of 
drawing money from the pockets of the ‘cultivators 
of the soil by. (I was about to say false pretences) 
holding out plausible inducements that we would do 
what we never intended todo? I trust not;sir, I 


. hope this Congress will show a willingness to do 


justice to every interest and to every individual in 
this nation; and that this. great national work, so ju- 


‘dicious in`its inception, and so just to the honest 


and enterprising pioneers, who, by their toil and 
industry, have made the hitherto wild wastes of the 
West to “blossom like the rose,” will be prosecuted 
with energy to its final completion. Liberal appro- 
priations were made for the construction of this 
road, in the State of Ohio, in. 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828. And every year during General 
Jackson’s administration, appropriations were made 
and the construction of the road was vigorously 
presecuted. I would call the attention of the com- 
mittee to an extract from the message of President 
Jackson vetoing the Maysville road bill: 


“In the administration of Mr. Jefferson we have two ex- 
amples of the exercise of the right of appropriation, which, 
in the considerations which Jed to their adoption, and in 
their elfects upon the public mind, have had a greater 
agency in marking the character of the power than an: 
subsequent events. I allude to the payment of fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars for the purchase of Louisiana, and to the 
original appropriation for the construction of the Cumber- 
land road; the latter act deriving much weight from the 
acquiescence and approbation of three of the most power- 
ful of the original members of the confederacy expressed 
through their respective legislatures. Although the cir- 
cumstances of the latter case may be such as to deprive so 
much of it as relates to the actual construction .of the road, 
of the force ofan obligatory exposition of the constitution, 
it must, nevertheless; be admitted that, so far as the mere 
appropriation of money is concerned, they present the prin- 
ciple in its most imposing aspect. No less than twenty- 
three different laws have been passed through all the forms 
of the constitution, appropriating. upwards of two millions 
anda half of dollars out of the national treasury in support 
of that improvement, with: the approbation of every Presi- 
dent of the United States, including’ my predecessor, since 
its commencement.”—[See Tables.] i 


Now, is it possible that bills, year after year ma- 
king appropriations not warranted by the constitu- 
tion, would have received the sanction of General: 


And is this work, which has been so long fos- 
tered by the government, to be now abandoned? 
There are few appropriations made by Congress: 
more useful, just, and important, than the one 


| asked for the purpose of continuing ‘this road. It 


is not only due to those who have purchased 
your lands along the line of the road, and paid 
their money into. your treasury, but it is an 
act of justice to the people of. the whole 
West. This road is highly important as a post 
road for carrying the United States mail from the 
East to the West; and, sir, were it now completed 
according to the original plan, the saving to the gov- 
ernment in the expense of transporting the mails 
alone, to say nothing of the saving in time, would 
go far towards reimbursing the interest on such sum 
as would be required to complete the road. This 
road, if completed, would also be important in a` 
military point of view, for the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, when the Ohio river 
might be obstructed by ice, or not navigable in con- 
sequence of low water. I know, sir, we are. 
now at peace with all nations; but have we 
any security that we shall always be so? i 
it is an old,and I believe, a wise maxim, “in 
time of peace to prepare for war.” But, sii, itis 
not in this point of view that I most strongly urge . 
our claims to this appropriation. Turge it upon the 
grounds of justice to the West—as an act of justice 
to 8,000,000.0f freemen, who are either directly or. 
indirectly interested in the completion of. this road} 
and if this government pursue the. true. policy, 
this road will be pushed forward-with more energy. 
than in times past; and will not stop Short of our 
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pee in Oregon. Sir, while this government 
holds vast quantities of land in the States through 


which this road passes, and to which it leads, it is - 


the true policy (to say nothing of the justice of the 
measure) to make liberal appropriations for com- 
pleting the road, to enable purchasers to get to those 
ands. By the-terms of admission of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri into the 
Union, it was stipulated that 2 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands in those 
States should be applied to constructing roads to 
and through those States; and this stipulation was 
made on condition that the States. should not tax 
the lands lying within their borders, belonging to the 
government, nor until five years after the sale of 
said lands by the government. lt is not my intention 
at this time to discuss either the justice or policy of 
this compact as regards the above named States; but, 
sir, permit me to say that, in my opinion, it is unjust 
to those States, and at war with the spirit and letter of 


the constitution of the United States, and of theacts of 


admission of those States into the Union. The act 
admitting the State of Illinois into the Union de- 
clares: “And the said State, when formed, shall be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever.” I ask 
you, Mr. Chairman, are we upon an2q ual footing 
with the original States in all respects? Do we, like 
the original States, exercise equa! privileges, rights, 
and jurisdiction over all the lands within our bor- 
ders? Do we, like those States, levy and collect 
taxes upon all the lands lying within the limits of 
our State? No, sir, no.. While Ilinois, at the time 
of her admission into the Union, contained about 
thirty-five millions of acres of land, she was pro- 
hibited from taxing more than about two millions of 
acres. Was this pursuing a liberal and generous 
policy towards Illinois? Was the application of two 
per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands to the making of roads, with the three per cent. 
appropriated for the use of colleges and seminarics, 
a fair and just equivalent for surrendering the right to 
tax and draw revenue from 33,000,000 acres of 
land, the minimum price of which was then two 
dollars per acre? Sir, I think the parent took an 
undue advantage of the child in this trade or com- 
pact. Let ux look, for a'moment, and see the amount 
the State would receive annually by taxing these 
33,000,000 acres of land, at the value fixed by the 
government, and at the rate of seventy cents on each 

100 of taxable property, being the amount paid 
in many of the counties in Iinois, by residents, for 
State and county purposes. Sir, it would amount to 
the enormous sum of $462,000 per annum. And 
if valued as lands now are in Ilinois, by our revenue 
laws, would amount to $693,000. And what have 
we received for this surrender of our just and equi- 
table right to this vast annual income? Why, sir, 
permission to go into this wildansetlled country, and 
encounter the tomahawk and scalping-knife-of the In- 
dian, with ali the other hardships incident to the set- 
uement of anew country, and purchase land, first at 
two dollars per acre, and now at- one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre! 

Illinois, at the time of admission into the Union, 
had a population of little more than 40,000 souls; 
and this population scattered over that vast territory, 
with little means of revenue, were Jeft to make their 
own roads, improve the country, drive out the 
indians, and make valuable the millions of acres of 
land held by the government. And, sir, ought they to 
receive no consideration from the government for all 
these services? The spirit and genius of our govern- 
ment, are in accordance with the principles of equal- 
ity, equity and justice. Now, sir, [ would ask gentle- 
mento show me the equity or justice of requiring 
the laboring man to pay a tax for the few acres of 
land he may own, (and from which, “by the sweat 
of the brow,” he earns his daily bread,) to build 
reads and make improvements, and thereby add to 
the value of all the lands in the country, whilst, 
at the same time, the holder of millions of acres pays 
nothing? Is this doing justice to the working-men? 
No, sir; no. 

Gentlemen say we must rely upon the two per 
cent. fund alone for completing this road, and charge 
all the expenditures made in Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Virginia, to that fund. Sir, I would ask 
them to look at this picture. The rich and power- 
ful States of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia—rich in the ownership of all the lands within 
their borders, possessing great mineral wealth, ex- 
tensive improvements—rich in commerce and manu- 
factures, with a dense population, and vast resources 
of every description, and some of these States drain- 


ing from the West exorbitant sums in the way of 
protective duties levied by the unequal and unjust 
tariff of 1842: not content with this, they want 
to draw from our two per cent. road fund to make 
roads for them. Yes, sir, to charge near three mil- 
lions of dollars, expended in making. reads in those 
rich and powerful States, to the account of the two 
per cent. arising from the sales of the public lands 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri! The 
pitiful, beggarly amount set apart by the government 
to build roads in these then new and sparsely. set- 
tled States, denied as they were the right of taxing 
the unsold lands, or even those sold until, five years 
thereafter,—to attempt to rob us of this wouid be 
an act fit only for the dark ages of the Old World. Is 


. there a member on this floor who will sanction such 


an ac: of flagrant injustice to these new States? I 
trust not.’ I sincerely hope that this Congress will 
not tolerate any such species of robbery. Sir, it 
would be of a piece with robbing the widows and 
orphans to add to the luxuries of the rich. 

If the government will expénd, for the construc- 
tion of roads in each of the States of Indiana and 
lilinois, a sum in proportion to the amount cf mon- 
ey paid into the treasury for lands in those States, 
as compared with the amount received from the 
State of Ohio—assuming, as it is right to do, that 
all the money expended in the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, was expended on 
account of the compact made with Ohio upon her 
admission into the Union, we will ask no more 
—I ask gentlemen what direct advantage to Illinois 
will be the money expended in those States, for 
making this road, if it ig not to extend to and 
through that State? In answer to inquiries made of 
the Engineer Department, | find there has been ex- 
pended, on account of the Cumberland road in the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
$2,812,034 21. In the State of Ohio, $2,077,631 06. 

n the State of Indiana, $1,128,289 50. And in Il- 
linois, $742,445 30.. There has been sold, of public 
lands, up to the 30th September, 1843, in the State 
of Ohio, 14,257,340 83 acres; in the State of Indi- 
ana, 14,254,826 97 acres; and in Illinois, 12,- 
771,058 52 acres. And, sir, for these lands, 
sold in. Hlinois, we have paid into your treas- 
ury $16,027,394 84—six millions more money 
than this government were willing to pay Tex- 
as for 136,111,327 acres of her unsold lands. 
The two per cent. fund arising from the sales of the 
public lands in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, amounted, on the 31st of December, 
1843, to only $1,133,521 56—not half the amount 
expended on this road in the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. More money has been 
expended in the Jast named States than the two per 
cent. fund will amount to, when all the lands in the 
first named States shail have been sold. And is not 
this enough to satisfy gentlemen that Congress never. 
intended that this road should depend upon this fund 
alone for its construction? .If no more appropria- 
tions are to be made for completing this road; it 
would have been far better for Illinois if the govern- 
ment had never expended a dollar in our State. 
Auch of the money expended by the government on 
this road has been worse than thrown away; and as 
the road was under the superintendence of the gov- 
ernment, they cannot charge such sums to the ac- 
count of the road. Again: the money expended 
should have been so laid out as to do equal and even- 
handed justice to every portion of the States through 
which the road was designed to pass., This has not 
been done. : 

Some ` gentlemen ask where will you get the 
money to continue this road? I will answer him; 
give us a portion of the money received for the sales 
of the lands we have given value to by our labor and 
toil, and but for which Jabor and the improvements 
we have made, never would have had any value. 
Give usa portion of the refuse lands which have 
been long in market and of little value to the gov- 
ernmient. Give us, sir, an equivalent for the addì- 
tional value we have given your lands by our 
“blood and treasure,” and weask no more! This 
road, so far as Illinois is concerned, has not been a 
drain upon the treasury, but has been the means of 
adding millions to it. 

I consider this government bound by compact, 
implied, if not expressed, to complete this road. 
Equity and justice call for its completion, and the 
honor and faith of the nation demand speedy and 
efficient action in this matter. At the time this road 
was projected, the government owned more that 100,- 
000,000 acres of land in the States of Ohio, Indiana, . 


| Ilinois, and Missouri. What were those lands then 


| 


worth? How many of your citizens would have 
encountered the perils and hardships of settling tbis 
new country for the gift of sections of land? Few 
air, very few. What think you these lands would 
have then brought had they been sold in the mar- 
ke? Why, sir, a mere song; nothing like as much 
as you have already received from the sales of a 
portion of them. I find by the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, that there was 
received for Jands sold in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, up to the 30th of September, 1843, $69,507,- 
167 39. A large proportion of this sum has. been 
paid into your treasury by persons who have pur- 
chased and settled upon the wild and uncultivated 
lands of the West, in consequence of the pledge made 
that government would speedily complete this road; 
and still, sir, if this government will pay a tax, on 
the lands she now holds in Hlinois proportionate to 
that paid by our citizens, and appropriate the amount 
towards the completion of this road, I will venture 
the ussertion that my constituents will ask of you 
no further aid. Justice is all we demand; and ‘not 
only justice to the settlers of the West, who have 
peopled and cultivated your wild public domain, 
but justice to the government. itself, who’ is still a 
large landholder in my own State, and whose inter- 
est as much demands the accomplishment of this great 
improvement as do the individual interests of the 
men who till the soil. They are one and identical. 
You complete this road, and thousands of acres of 
your land, now comparatively of no value, will be 
sold at once, and the proceeds put into your trea- 
sury. Is this important consideration to have no 
weight with those who profess to be so scrupu- 
lously exact in guarding and fostering the true inter- 
ests of the general government. But I will pursue this 
no further; but will add, after a careful examination 
of the facts which I have had the honor of submittin 
to the committee, showing the lightin which Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Madison, Gen. Jackson, and other dis- 
tinguished statesmen, have viewed this great national 
work, I hope gentlemen will not attempt to shield 
themselves in their opposition to this appropriation 
behind the constitution. It is unjust to the memor 
of the great and good men who gave this work their 
support year after year. It isa direct censure upon 
the judgment and wisdom of the sage and hero of 
the Hermitage; it is unjust to the pioneer settlers | 
of the West. And, sir, if this House do refuse 
further appropriations for completing this road, it 
will be a foul stain upon the nation’s honor. 
Subjoined isa table, exhibiting the amounts ap- 
propriated and expended upon the constraction of 
the Cumberland road from 1806 to 1834, inclusive. 
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The following is a list of the acts granting appro- 
priations for the Cumberland road from 3d March, 
1835, to 25th May, 1838, inclusive: 


$848.185 59 

00.600 00 | 
307,183 63 
49,600 00 


Act of March 3d, 1835, vol. 9, page 232 
Act of July 2d. 1836, vol. 9, page 450 

Act of 3d. March, 1837, vol 9; page 667 
Act of 25th May, 1838, vol. 9, page 748 


1837 | 
1833 | 


= 
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NOTR. 
Mr. R. SMITH offered the following amend~ 
ment: 
For the Cumberland road, to be divided in equal parts in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, $300,000. j 
Agreed to—yeas 70, nays 43, 
The bill was then reported back to the House, and 


‘there the appropriation was reduced to seventy-five 
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thousand dollars for each State. In this form the 

bill passed both Houses,and was finally defeated, 

x eee of being “pocketed” by President 
yler. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. H. CHAPPELL, 


OF GEORGIA., °. 


‘In the House of Representatives, January 26, 1845— 


On the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

Mr. Cuaprert. began by saying that, notwith- 
standing all that had fallen from the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Briyxernorr,] and other gentlemen en- 
tertaining kindred sentiments with him, there were, 
nevertheless, those who must still be permitted to 
regard the ‘proposition forannexing Texas to the 
United States. as pre-eminently a great national ques- 
tion; and nothing (Mr. C. thought) could be more 
utterly yain than the labored attempt which had 
been made on: this floor to give it a different com- 
plexion in the eyes of the American people. "That 


„people had passed solemnly and deliberately on the 


question. It was no longer an open and undeter- 
mined question with them. After a most full, anx- 
ious, and unsparing investigation of it in all its as- 
pects and bearings, the popular voice had been pro- 
nounced—the popular seal had been set in regard to 
it, in a manner not to be forgotten or erased, and cer- 
tainly ina manner not to be misunderstood or lightly 
treated by the servants and représentatives of the 
people. Futile, indeed, must be the effort to reverse, 
or qualify, or disparage that judgment—and worse 
than futile—wrongful in the highest degree to the 
eople: and the country—-to attempt. to thwart or 
delay its execution. Yet that attempt is strenuously 
made, and made, too, in quarters from which, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me to come with a very bad 
grace—in quarters where we had a right to expect 
atleast a magnanimous, patriotic acquiescence m 
the unequivocally expressed will of the country; 
not captious objections, and the excitement of sec- 
tional jealousies and prejudices, calculated only to 
embarrass and defeat the fulfilment of that will. 

Sir, the gentleman from Ohio has vehemently de- 
nounced this whole measure of Texian annexation 
as nothing but a selfish, sectional project, from be- 
ginning to end. Whatever other merit the charge 


may lack, it certainly possesses that of boldness in 


no small degree. It brings the gentleman pointedly 
in conflict with the sense of the country, and par- 
ticularly with the acknowledged and deeply settled 
convictions of that great and triumphant political 
party to which the gentleman belongs; a party 
which, under the irresistible pressure of this very 
matter as a national question, found itself compelled, 
on the eve of battle and in the face of a powerful'and 
well organized encmy, to make changes and per- 
form evolutions wonderful and unprecedented in 
the annals of political warfare, and which, by 
being made and performed, won for that party a 
great and brilliant victory, equally wonderful and 
unprecedented. Surely, sir, gentlemen exhibit not 
a little temerity in stigmatizing as a narrow section- 
al project, a’measure which. the. people of both the 
great, political parties of the country concurred 
everywhere in putting in issue as a cardinal and par- 
amount question in thé presidential election; a meas- 
ure for which the people of one of those great par- 
ties (that to which the gentleman belongs) were 
found everywhere co-operating and combating with- 
out distinction of local habitation or sectional abode, 


whilst the people of the other great party were . 


found just as universally and with just as litte gec- 
tional distinction, co-operating and combating 
against it.. These facts, Mr. Chairman, are flagrant 
fresh, and undeniable; and if they do not amount tu 
a demonstration that, according to the sense of the 
country and of both its great political parties, the 
Texian question isentitled to be ranked as one of pa- 
tional and not merely sectional character cand im- 
port, I confess myself ata loss to conceive what 
would amount to such a demonstration. 

‘And what sort of logic, sir, has the gentleman 
called to his aid against this great and pervading 
sentiment of the public mind? By what: course of 
argument, by what sweep of induction has he es- 
sayed, in the face of thisgeneral and deliberaie sense 
ofthe country, to set upa bold allegation of his 
own to the contrary—to set up an allegation that the 
whole project of acquiring Texas has nothing but 
‘sectional, selfish policy and considerations for its 
ground work and end? Sir, did the gentleman ar- 
rive at a conclusion so derogatory, by frst taking a 
large, calm, and comprehensive survey of the sub- 


- and injuries it would bring on those interests. 
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ject in all its ramifications? D.d he first take care 
to open his mind to itand embrace it asa great 
whole, made up, though it be, of numerous and di- 
versified (yet not inharmonious) parts? Did he first 
fix his gaze upon it, sir, in the benign grandeur of 


the general outline with which it towers up in oar 


national horizon? No, sir. He did no such thing. 
Such a mode of contemplating it would have been 
too fatally incompatible with the cherished object of 
dwarfing it down to the meanness of a miserable sec- 
tional feud among’ ourselves.. Sir, had the gentle- 


man seen fit to look at this great question in that ` 


large, generous, and obvious aspect in which it so 
naturally arrests and conciliates the regard of an 
expanded American _patriotism—in that aspect, 
sir, in which it has. relation to augmenting vastly 
our country’s dominion, riches, and power—an 
augmentation to which we are invited in this in- 
stance, by all the politic as well as all the generous 
considerations that ought. to weigh with usasa 


nation—an augmentation, too, proposed to. be + 


brought about by means fully consonant with right 
and justice, and the most scrupulous philanthropy 
—to be brought about by simply throwing open our 
arms and stretching out our jurisdiction for the re- 
ception of à consenting and kindred people like unto 
us, and sympathizing with us in all things, and 
eager to bring along with them into our Union the 
magnificent dowry of.an extensive and fertile ter- 


ritory, lying upon our borders, and incalculably im- 


portant to us in reference to our existing possessions 
and interests;—had the gentleman, I say, sir, seen 
fit to have indulged in this, so simple and natural, 
yet so truly national and American view of the sub- 
ject, assuredly he could never have thought and felt 
in regard to it in the manner in which he has ex- 
pressed himself to the committee. Such a view, 
had he seen fit to have given it entertainment, would 


have effectually rebuked and overruled such a strain . 


as that in which the gentleman has chosen to speak. 
Yes, sir, I venture the opinion that even he would 
have found it a view powerful enough to have 
frowned down and driven out from his mind what- 
ever mere sectional objection might have been al- 
lowed a lodgment there, especially one of sucha 
character as that on which alone he has expatiated, 
and which alone he has put forward to horrify_him- 
self and the non-slaveholding portions of the Union 
withal. 

But the gentleman’s omissions stop not with his 
neglect to take such an enlarged and general view 
of the subject. He has equally shunned to investi - 
gate it in the details of its effects. Permit me, ‘sir, 
to say to him that something in the nature of a 
detailed examination of the influences of the -meas- 
ure, item by item, on the different sections of the 
Union, and their respective interests, was peculiarly 
incumbent on him, from the very character of the 
denunciations in which he has indulged. Branding 
the measure as utterly reprehensible, on account of 
its alleged sectional nature, he was bound to have 
shown us wherein consisted its tendency to build 
up and benefit some sections and interests of the coun- 
try at the expense of other sections and interests. 
He was bdund particularly to have pointed out the 
various interests which it would subject to proba- 
ble detriment, and to have gone into somewhat ofa 
tangible statement and specification of the wrongs 
But 
he has not done or ‘attempted any such thing, al- 
though there is no other way in which, according to 
any legitimate principles of reasoning, he could 
have gone about the ceustracuen of an argu- 
ment in support of his sectional denuuciations. 
And doubtless he acted wisely in abstaining from 
any attempt of this kind. lt was well for his 
own contentment in the conclusions in which 


his mind reposes, that he relied on mere gener- 2 
al allegation and strong assertion, without ven- è 


turing to bring forward in their support any bill of 
particulárs of the sectional effects ofthe measure. 
His favorite idea, that it is a project for southern 
aggrandizement merely, regardless of the interests 
of the North and West, could not have stood such a 
test. It would have fallen unhonored by the way- 
side, pierced by a hundred mortal wounds, had he 
subjected it to run the gauntlet of a detailed exami- 
nation and review of the influences that would be 
exerted by the measure on the several sections of 
the Union and their various interests. 

Sir, it is utterly untenable; and no gentleman has 
pretended to maintain that there is any. set of inter- 
ests in this country that would sicken and droop by 
letting in the sunshine and showers of Texas upon 

them. To what quarter will gentlemen turn to look 


for such a phenomenon? The North furnishes it 
not. Her agriculture, her commercé, her manufac- 
tures, her shipping and mining ‘interests, her: arts 
and trades of all kinds, bold up their industrious 
bands and.exult as the field for the development and 
reward of American labor, capital, and enterprise 
widens around them; and it is on Texas, “that dé- 
lightful province of the sun,” that they ‘now.fix 
their longing gaze. That land, when once incorpo- 
rated into our Union, they know fu'l well must'soon 
become the finest and most- enriching- market in-the 
world for all their fabrics and. productions. It pos. 
sesses every natural requisite for this purpose——vast 


|. extent, exhaustless fertility, easy commercial access, 


wide dissimilarity-of climate, soil, and productions, 
from those of our northern States. Whatis further 
needed is nothing else than that rapid advance of 
culture and population, and.that perpetual unshack- 
led intercourse -of free trade which annexation 
would certainly’ produce, and. alone can insure. 
The North, sir, with all her prejudices and jealous- 
ies in relation to the South, cannot be blind to these 
facts; and hence neither from the North or northern 
gentlemen on this floor, have we heard any attempt 


_ ata specification of northern interests that would be 


made to suffer by the admission of Texas into the 
Union. : : : 7 

All that I have now said, sir, of the effects of the 
measure in favor of the North, may be still more 
strongly said of its bearing on the interests of the 
West—that noble region of which its inhabitants 
and representatives are so justly proud. The wis- 
dom and providence of nature in the architecture of 
our globe is displayed nowhere on its surface in a 
more striking manner, or on a grander scale, than in 
the construction ofthe great intermontane valley of 
the Mississippi, and the, dependent shores and 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico. Dependent, sir, I 
calf them, in that sense in which nature designs and 
desires dependence between different portions of her 
works—a dependence at which man should rejoice 
as a powerful means to his own ease, happiness, 
and refinement, and to the culture and improvement 
of that earth which is his heritage. . In this sense, 
sir, nature designed and ordained an intimate de- 
pendence and connection.of the most enduring kind, 
between the great grain-gowing, bread-producing, 
regions of the Upper Mississippi and the southern 
country spreading around the gulf and the rich isl- 
ands scattered over its bosom. They constitute 
natural, and; in process of. time, will become almost 
indispensable markets for cach other; markets admi- 
rably adapted to each other, by their corresponding 
vastness and the dissimilarity of their respective pro- 
ductions, as well as by their neighborhood and the 
unequalled extent and facilities of water -inter-com- 
munication which they enjoy by means of the gulf 
and the numerous bays indenting it, and the thous- 
and rivers pouring into it on all sides, from an ex- 
tensive interior. Of this great gulf-drained interior, 
a huge proportion consists of the upper: or bread- 
producing part of the valley of the.Mississippi; a 
region so large and fertile as to be capable, when- 
ever it shall be fully opened and cultivated, of feed- 
ing, I had almost said, half the world with its agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Well, sit, let me ask the attention of the commit- 
tee, and of western gentlemen particularly, to the 
question, what is to become of those surpluses. Al- 
ready they over-stock the markets within- their 
reach, and stagnate, to no small extent, on the fat 
soil of their growth. What is to become of them, 
sir, when, within a few brief years, Indiana, Ylinois, 
Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and the newly coneely- 
ed, yet unborn, Nebraska, shall be covered with a 
population as dense as that of Ohio, and egually 
hent on laying the earth under contribution to their 
hard-handed industry? What, I ask, wil the West 
then do with her immense agricultural surpluses? 
Why, sir, they must either rot on her hands, poi- 
soning her very atmosphere, paralyzing her ener- 
gies, and formidably checking her prosperity and 
civilization, or they must find a safe and certain 
market, expanding apace with their own increase, 
in those sunny climes towards which the Mississip- 
piflows. This, sir, is the vital condition on which 
western prosperity depends. Every year it will be- 
come a more and more urgent and pressing condi- 
tion; and if it shall fail to be realized, not all the vast 
extent and exhaustless fertility of western Jands— 
not all the earth-subduing industry and enterprise 
of the western people—not al} the artificial facilities 
of commercial transportation which they may add 
to those so abundantly bestowed by nature, can 
ward off the doom of the West; that, heavy doom 
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which infallibly overtakes and depresses every peo- 
ple who become, from whatever cause, destitute of 
markets adequate to the absorption of their surplus- 
es, and to the rewarding of the exertion of their aug- 
menting capabilities of production. When that 
doom comes, sir, then will it be that the West shall 
see the richest blessings showered by Heaven turn- 
ing into curses upon her, and civilization itself will 
corrode, and her brightest virtues suffer decay, 
under the influence of causes which will at once 
make it so easy to draw from the soil a rude sub- 
sistence, and so disheartening to strive for anything 
beyond. How, sir, is this state of things to be pre- 
vented, and western prosperity to be protected 
against the baleful consequences of her own gigan- 
tic growth and development.’ I repeat, sir, that 
there is but one means, aud that is to bring about a 
correspondingly rapid progress of cultivation and 
population in the islands of the gulf and its circum- 
jacent countries, and to have, at the same time, a 
permanent and secure system of free, or at least 
very lightly burdened, trade with them. In what- 
ever shall tend to promote these results, the people 
of the great valley of the upper Mississippi havea 
deep and momentous sectional interest—an interest 
of the same kind, though not so intense in degree, 
as that which forty years ago absolutely compelled 
Mr. Jefferson to purchase Louisiana—an interest 
hardly less vital to western prosperity than the 
showers which fertilize their lands, or the long nav- 
igeble rivers which cheaply bear their bulky com- 
modities to distant markets. Texas, particularly 
from her position, is as much a natural and indis- 
pensable market to the regions drained by the upper 
Mississippi as are the States of Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas.- And when it is remembered 
how greatly her settlement and cultivation, and, 
still more, her untrammelled commercial relations 
with us, are dependent on her reception into the 


Union, it is impossible not to feel how prominently . 


and vitally the great sectional interests of the West 
are involved inthe measure. The western people 
feel it to be so, and they urgently call for the meas- 
ure. Even the gentleman from Ohio, as much as 
he hates the measure on account of that aspect in 
which it smiles on the South, sees too clearly its 
highly benignant western bearings, to be able to take 
an absolute and unqualified stand against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sensible of having detained 
the committee rather unnecessarily with the general 
observations I have now submitted in reference to 
the great and unalloyed and undeniable advantages 
to be reaped by the North and West from the an- 
nexation of Texas. They are observations, how- 
ever, sir, well calculated to provoke our wonder at 
hearing northern and western gentlemen h urling 
anathemas of a mere sectional character against the 
measure. That it will benefit greatly their sections 
of the Union, is undenied and undeniable. Surely 
they do not fall out with it and denounce it as odi- 
ously sectional on that account. Whence, then, all 
their sectional hatred, their fierce opposition to it on 
sectional grounds? Sir, the answer which truth 
compels to be given to this question is one from 
which an enlarged and catholic patriotism turns 
away with shame and sorrow, The South Vis. to 
be benefited as well as the North and West by 
the measure, and therefore it is opposed. The 
frame-work of southern society and institutions is 
to be extended and strengthened, the Union is to be 
spread out and aggrandized on the southern side. 
And these are reasons amply suficient with some 
gentlemen to overbalance all the arguments growing 
out of the acknowledged advantageousness of the 
measure to their portion of the country. Yes, sir, 
the bare circumstance of its having a tendency to 
fortify and aggrandize the South, isa fatal objection, 
Hence the sectional tears that are shed—hence the 
sectional thunder that is muttered—at the prospect 
of Texas coming into the Union. 

Sir, let me say to gentlemen that they owe itasa 
solemn duty to the country to ponder well on the 
consequences before they determine finally to reject 
Texas from our embrace for such a reason, The 
South has been familiarized, by long and grievous 
experience, with the melancholy truth that wrong 
and oppression to her constitute, in the actual 
working of this government, no effectual objection 
to measures which other portions of the Union 
may deem conducive to their interests. This, sure- 
ly, is bad enough; this is qnite as much as we of 
the South can be expected to bear. It will be a 
sedder day for this Union than it has ever yet seen 


when:the further conviction shall be made to sink , 


deep into the southern heart, that great measures, in- 
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disputably beneficial to all parts of the country, are 
to be objected to and rejected simply because one 
of their effects wili be the expanding and strength- 
ening of the South and of the southern system of 
society and property. Sir, have gentlemen duly re- 
ficcted on the hideousness of the principle towards 
the South on which they thus propose acting? Have 
they reflected that itis a principle. which puts us 
literally under the ban of the Union—which treats 
us as outlaws, as it were, from the government, 
when benefits might fall to our lot from its action, 


| whilst we are still to be kept in subjection to its bur- 


dens and oppressions? Sir, if gentlemen have not 
yet reflected that such is the precise character of the 
sectional grounds of objection. to which opposition 
to the annexation of Texas is now almost entirely 
reduced, it is high time they had bethought them- 
selves of it. However strong may be their consci- 
entious or fanatical hatred of slavery, or anything 
else pertaining to the South, let me warn them to 
beware how they make that hatred the basis of the 
action of this government. From the very first 
moment at which any great measure to which the 
South is averse shall -be carried by the influence of 
such a feeling, or at which any great measure to 
which the South is wedded shall. be lost by its in- 
fluence, from that moment it is impossible that the 
people of the South shall any longer refrain from 
regarding this government as their most dangerous 
enemy. Yes, sir, as their most dangerous enemy. 
For in what does enmity, the most dangerous and 
deadly, consist, if not in acting towards us ona 
settled principle of hatred to our rights of property, 
our whole social organization, and to a domestic in- 
stitution which is vitally and intimately inwrought 
into the very frame-work of our existence as a peo- 
ple. Far distant be the day when this government 
shall give to the southern people such evidence that 
their dearest rights and destinies are no longer to-he 
safely trusted initshands! f 

Yet, sir, there are not wanting those on this fioor, 
and elsewhere, who, either through ignorance of 
the tremendous mine on which they are treading, or 
through recklessness of the dreadful consequences 
of its explosion, seem to be anxiously at work to 
bring on that day. They would have Texas re- 
jected solely on the ground of slavery. Fully ad- 
mitting the importance of the acquisition to the 
North and West, they are nevertheless eager to 
forego ail the advantages that would redound to 
those quarters of the Union, in order to gratify their 
hostility to that institution which is a vital part of 
the South, and which is so obnoxious in their view 
as to enlist them in a general crusade against south- 
ern grandeur and extension. These are the per- 
sons, sir, who have labored from the beginning, and 
who continue to struggle to this hour, to make the 
question of the admission of Texas into the Union, 
a sectional, anti-slavery question. Years ago, they 
began systematically and industriously to force it 
upon the country as such a question—sagely cal- 
culating that inasmuch as the non-slavebolding por- 
tion of the Union possessed a preponderance of 
power in Congress, it was only necessary to make 
ita sectional slavery question, to insure forever the 
defeat of the measure. 

Sir, did they expect to make and urge such a 
question against the South without its being met by 
us? Did they expect to stir up and agitate such a 
sectional feeling against us throughout the North, 
without rousing into activity and expression a coun- 
ter sectional feeling on the part of the South? Sir, 
they could have expected no such thing. And there 
is another thing also which they ought not to ex- 
rect. They ought not to expect to be successful in 
their attempt now to throw upon the South the 
odium and responsibility of having given, original- 
ly, to this question a sectional, slavery turn, whea 
the whole world knows that that turn was, from 
the outset, given to it by themselves, and forced 
upon us as an objection which they started and 
urged to the measure—an objection, sir, which ought 


never to have been made; which they must bear | 


the unenviable responsibility of having made; but 


which, having been made by them, left us no alterna- i 


tive but that of meeting and repelling it with all our 
might, and with ali that indignant sectional feeling 
it was so well calcuiated to execute. 

The question of the annexation of Texas a mere 
sectional question between the North and South! 
and made and urged as such by the South, forsooth! 
Why, sir, have gentlemen forgotten the memorable 
and deeply meditated speech made at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, in New York, by that Corypheus of northern 


political sentimentand policy, Daniel Webster, on his . 
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return home in 1837 from the very Congress which 
had just acknowledged the independence of Texas? 
Have they forgotten the not lese famous letter pub- 
lished by the same eminent statesman in the early 
part of last year? Have they forgotten the ceaseless 
labors and speeches of John Quincy Adams and his 
co-workers in this hall and elsewhere, from the first 
moment that the Texian question began to show it- 
self'on the distant edge of our political horizon down 
to this hour, when its waxing power and expansion 
agitate so strongly our vast national firmament? 
Have gentlemen forgotten all these things, and the 


„thousand other things of like character which the 


greatnorthern drama of opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Texas hasbeen filled up and made to present 
an intense sectional, anti-southern, anti-slavery as- 
pectand design? Sir, if gentlemen can have forgot- 
ten all these things, commend me to such conveni- 
ent memories, I say, But if gentlemen do indeed 
remember all . these things, where shall we finda 
parallel to that boldness of. face with which, at this 
day, they turn round upon the South and charge 
her with having been the first to force this great na- 
tional question into the jaws of a fierce sectional 
feeling, from which alone it had any danger to ap- 
prehend? : . 

Sir, if gentlemen cannot find it in their hearts to 
allow us the credit of an enlarged and lofty Ameri- 
can patriotism in this matter, they certainly will not 
deny us the possession of the ordinary attributes of 
common sense and rationality in the pursuit of a 
deeply-cherished object. And we ‘should have 
had to be utterly devoid of these, if, know- 
ing, as we well do, that the South is the weaker sec- 
tion, and must be hopeless of success in any mere 
secticaal contest with the North, we had, neverthe- 
less, been guilty of the suicidal folly of putting on` 
mere sectional grounds, to be there inevitably wreck- 
edand lost, a question so unequivocally’ national, 
and laying so near our hearts as that of the acquisi- 
tion of Texas. I repeat, sir, that upon the northern 
and western pponents of this measure rests the 
heavy censure of having made it a sectional ques- 
tion—of having brought forward their fierce section 
al hostility against the. slaveholding institutions of . 
the South as an objection to annexation—thus ta» 
king a most fearful and unpatriotic sectional ground 
against us. In this manner, sir, have we of the 
South been put in the defensive. Yes, sir, we have 
been driven to the alternative of either shrinking re- 
creantly from the support and defence of that sys- ` 
tem of society and property under which onr ances- 
tors and ourselves have lived and prospered, and 
under which our children must and will live and 
prosper, (unless, indeed, a Haytien dynasty shall be 
brought down upon them by the foul and unscrupu- 
lous machinations of our foes on both sides of the 
Atlantic,)—we have been driven, I say, sir, to the 
alternative of either shrinking from:the defence o 
this system, or ‘of standing up zealously for it, 
and vindicating it as furnishing no just and patri- 
otic ground of objection to the admission of Tex- 
as into the Union. Yes, sir, we have found our- 
selves obliged to vindicate it against. a formids- 
ble host of assailants who deem it God’s ser- 
vice to make war upon it, and who avowedly seek 
tohem it in now as a sort of outlaw, with the scarce- 
ly dissenibled design of raising against it hereafter 
the horrid cry of no quarter,” whenever timeand 
circumstances may favor them in going to that 
dreadful extremity. 

But, sir, I have now reached a point at whichI 
must again turn to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Brixkernorr,] and that no inconsiderable corps of 
honorable members. on this floor who agrce.with 
him in their views and wishes on this subject. They 
are willing to compromise this question with the South. 
So emitten are they with a sense of the importance 
of our possessing Texas, that they stand ready and 
anxious, for the sake of securing so great a boon, to 
sacrifice on the altar of their country, one full half 
of their re ugnance to slavery. Chey urge earnest. 
ly upon us, asa sine gua non of the admission of 
Texas into the Union, that her territory shall be di- 
vided into two equal parts; in one of which. slavery. 
shall be allowed, whilst in the other it shall be for- 
ever inhibited. And the gentleman from Ohio ve- 
hemently assures us that if we will but accede to 
this proposition, Texas shall be ours to-morrow. 
And he vaunts the justice and magnanimity of the 
North in offering such a proposition, whilst he 
taunts the Soüth with being ungenerous and selfish 
in refusing. toacceptit. Ay, exciaims the gentle- 
man, the South, with all her boasted largeness and 
liberality of soul, is sojexceedingly just and gene- 
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„rous that.she is not- content to take the one-half, but 
„obstinately insists on having the whole to herself 
and slavery, and would rather jeopard the loss of 
the whole to the country than putup with the alot- 
ment of a half to herself.. Hence the gentleman bit~ 
terly taxes the South with sectional selfishness, and 
„with desiring less the acquisition of Texas than 
the éxtension of slavery. 

Sir, it has a strange and almost incredible sound 
to hear a member of this House from the north- 
west of the Ohio river holding language of this sort. 
Gentlemen from that quarter must be presumed to 
know well the history of that section of the Union 
from which they come, and so knowing it, we might 
confidently have expected that they would be incapa- 
ble of such imputations on the South as those in 
which the gentleman from Ohio has so freely indulged. 
For every page ofthat history is effulgent with the 
refutation of those imputations; and effulgent, too, 
with proof that it is the North which has gored the 
South deeply, ungenerously, and unjustly, in ref- 
erence to this whole subject of slavery; that it, is 
the North which has signalized herself by. setting 
the example of playing, with a bold band, the game 
of not being content with part, but of claiming and 
seizing the whole, to herself. The faithful records 
of history verify’ all I say. For, sir, the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river, and out of which have 
been formed the three States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, once belonged to the State of Virginia. As 
part and parcel of that ancient Commonwealth, it was 
the property and domain, not only ofa slaveholding 

eople, but of a people whose wealth . consisted 
largely in slaves, and whose agricultural system and 
habits, growing out of the possession of slaves, had, 
for a great while, been such as to render their aid 
indispensable in the clearing and cultivation of land, 
and in the general economy of farming. Well, sir, 
what did Virginia do? What did that great south- 
ern agricultural and’ slaveholding. community do 
with her northwestern territory? with that vast ex- 
panse of fertile and well watered lands which would 
not only have formed a rich provision for her chil- 
dren through many generations, but the retention 
of which by her would have secured forever to her- 
self and the South—ay, to the’ slaveholding section 
of the confederacy—an overwhelming preponder- 
ance, an impregnable ascendency in federal affairs? 
‘What, ask, did Virginia do with this, her vast 
western domain? Why, sir, towards the close of 
the war of independence she ceded in in free gift, 
without money, and without price, to the old Con- 
gress for the payment of the revolutionary debt and 
for the common use of all the States. 1n her arti- 
cles of cession she took care to stipulate for the for- 
mation of new States out of the territory she had 
thus given away, and for the admission of those 
States into the Union. But, sir, it occurred not to 
her confiding and patriotic nature to insert one word 
in reference to allowing the introduction and owner- 
ship of slaves. Not one word, sir, did she think to 
put into her deed of cession for the purpose of se- 
curing to her own sons and daughters, in their mi- 
grations to the rich regions “with which she was 
“parting, the: inestimable privilege. of : carrying along 
‘with them their household gods, their indispensable 
property, the faithful servants. whom. they, both 
oved and.needed, the modes of life and domestic or- 
anization to which they. were. born and bred, and 
which had become inwrought among the very ne- 
cessities of their nature. Sir, she thought not of 
stipulating for this inestimable privilege in behalf of 
her sons and datighters, because she dreamed not 
that any would ever think of taking it away from 
them. Sir, does this conduct on the partof Vir- 
ginia look like sectional selfishness to the gentleman 
from Ohio? Does it look to him like having more 
at heart the protection and extension-of the institu- 
tions of slavery than the spread and development 
of the population, power, and grandeur of our coun- 
try? è 
‘i leave these questions, Mr. Chairman, to be an- 
gwered by the gentleman to himself, in his calmer 
and juster mood, and invite him, in the meanwhile, 
to view along with me the other side, the northern side 
of the picture of this greatly important transaction. 
‘And what does he there behold? Nathan Dare, of 
Massachusetts, (a man whom the eloquence of Daniel 
Webster has at a recent date almost apotheosized for 
the deed)—he there beholds, sir, Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts, standing in the midst of the old 
Continental Congress, holding up exultingly the 
scroll whereon was written the ordinance of 1787 
for the organization and government of the North- 
western Territory—that Territory which Virginia 


had just ceded so generously and confidingly. What 
is there in that ordinance at which Nathan Dane and 
his northern associates in that Congress so much ex- 
ulted, and which their northern successors to this day 
so much laud and magnify? What great point was 
carried by it for the North? What foundations were | 
laid deep and~ broad in it for securing perpetually | 
northern supremacy and southern inferiority? What 
new lever of tremendous power, planted on the soil | 
so lately Virginia’s, was now secured in northern | 
hands forever? . 

A -single short clause in the sixth article of the | 
compact which the ordinance creates between the | 
original States of the confederacy, pod the people i 
of said territory and the States to be formed out of | 
it, unfolds all: 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude | 
in the said territory.” 

Here we see standing out in bold relief the selfish | 
sectional advantage which the North was prompt to i 
take of the magnificent and generous donation raade | 
by a southern slaveholding State to the whole Union. | 
And what were the consequences of the advantage | 
thus taken? Why, sir, not only were the citizens of | 
Virginia and the South generally shut out, to a very 
effectual extent, from emigration and settlement on 
the cheap and fertile Jands of that region, and a vir- 
tual’ monopoly of those blessings thus secured to the | 
citizens of the North—for where an agricultural | 
people cannot carry their property and their system | 
of domestic life and agricultural labor, there they 
will be loth to go themselves—not only did this 
consequence inevitably follow, sir, from. the ordi- 
mance of 1787, but there was another. consequence 
still more dismal and depressing to the South, whilst 
‘it was propitious and aggrandizing to the North in the 
highest degree and in the most enduring manner. Yes, 
sir, that short clause which I have quoted from the | 
famed ordinance of °87, acted, and was intended to 
act, decisively on the balance of power between the 
North and South. It caused, and was intended to 
cause, the permanent preponderance to shift from 
the southern to the northern side, and to settledown | 
there forever. Such was the sure and necessary | 
effect of the inhibition contained in that clause, as | 
our national limits then stood: for the Mississippi | 
river was then our western boundary. Behold here, 
then, sir, what the South lost on one side by a too 
confiding generosity, and what the North gained on 
the other by a long-sighted, calculating, sectional 
policy. Why, sir, but for a great and unfore- į 
seen event, which happened aftdrwards, this trans- 


action would. have fixed. forever the doom ofthe | 
South as a people, too weak to make even a strug- j 
gle against their own perpetual subjugation under the ! 
yoke of the sectional power of the North. i 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to close this review of 
the case.of the Northwestern Territory by a single 
question: With what face can the North, after hav- 
ing, in such a case, and under such circumstances, 


what face can she now inveigh against the South as 
being sectional and selfish in seeking to have all in 
Southwest? 1 rejoice in the fact that we are sur- 
rounded here by so many gentlemen from the non- ` 
slaveholding States who scorn to join in such in- 
vective, or to give it the slightest countenance by 
speech or vote. Their course and their feelings do 


j 
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seized upon all for herself in the Northwest—with | 
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represent, and furnish a cheering augury of the fu- 
ture destinies of the country, and of her speedy tri- 
umph in the great question now pressing upon us 
for decision. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are yet other great 
facts and grave considerations pertaining to the sec- 
tional relations. between the North and South, which 
render the. half-and-half compromise proposed by 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Rosisoy,] 
and so zealously espoused by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Brinxeruorr,] in the highest degree un- 
just, unfair, offensive, and inadmissible. We have | 
had one compromise already--the Missouri com- 
promise—to which the South submitted, making a 
virtue of necessity. By that compromise the South 
is still willing to stand, both froma principle of 
honor and from the continuance of that necessity 
which cheney. forced it upon her. The necessity | 
to which I refer is that which grows out of the ina- 
bility of the South, as the weaker section of the | 
country, to carry’any measure, however dear or im- 
portant to her, without yielding to such terms and. 
conditions as the North, being the stronger section, | 
may deem fit to impose. The adjustment of the | 
célebrated Missouri controversy was, in fact, a com- | 
promise in little else than the name and the thin out- | 


| 
infinite honor to themselves and those whom they 
H 
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er integument of the thing. It was, substantially, a 
great victory achieved by the North, and a coercive 
obtainment by her of the grand object for which she 


‘had embarked in a most fearful and unscrupulous 


struggle. The object of that struggle was, at bot- 
tom, nothing more nor Jess than a vast expansion of 
the prohibitory principle of the ordinance, of '87, 
over territory extending from the. Mississippi to the 
Rocky mountains, which did not belong to us when 
the ordinance was adopted, but which had. been af- 
terwards acquired. The coforcement “of that prin- 
ciple upon the Northwest Territory, in the manner 
I have already- detailed, was amply sufficient, so 
long as thé Mississippi remained our westerh bound- 
ary, for all those ends of perpetual northern sway 
and masterdom which northern policy and politi- 
cians aimed at. But all their calculations, founded 
on the success of this masterly stroke of sectional 
statesmanship, were frustrated and overthrown, 
when, instead of the Mississippi river, the Rocky 
mountains became, by the treaty of Louisiana, our 
acknowledged western boundary. The North had 
now to go to work anew for securing her old and in- 
veterately cherished object of. northern non-slave- 
holding ascendency in the Union. - And she seized 
upon the application of Missouri for admission into 
the Union as the “occasion of making the grand ef- 
fort for this object. And she succeeded effectually. 
Yes, sir! After a struggle, in which she caused the 
very foundations of the confederacy to tremble un- 
der the shock of maddened sectional conflict, she 
succeeded, at last, in her main object. By the 
cheap, conciliatory. device of consenting to let in 
Missouri as a solitary exception’ to the restrictive 
principle about to be established, she succeded com- 
pletely in causing the dark, ommous, anti-southern 
line of prohibition of slavery to be solemnly drawn 
by law against all that huge extent of territory ced- 
ed by France to the United States, which lies north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes‘of north 
jatitude; territory sufficient to form some dozen 
Missouris, if the map -belie it not; and from which 
onenew. non-slaveholding State now stands ready 
to come in, as the forerunner of the long train that 
is destined to follow. - fol f 
The gross one-sidedness in favor of the North of 
this celebrated arrangement--the Missouri compro» 
mise—does not, however, fully develop itself until 
we turn to an important event which had then but 
recently occurred, affecting deeply the southern side 
of the line ofthe compromise. {allude to the Flori- 
da treaty. Texas had become ours as part of Lou- 
isiana under the cession made by France to us in 
1803. In 1819, our government entered into the 
treaty of Florida, by which we gave up Texas to 
Spain in exchange for the Floridas and Spanish ter- 
ritorial claims on the Pacific above the forty-second 
parallel of latitude. The South was thus bereaved 
of an immense scope of. territory, stretching from 
the Sabine to the Del Norte, a loss which was but 
very little counterbalanced in point of sectional po- 
litical strength, by the acquirement.of Florida. 
This great curtailment of the South by the act of the 
treaty-making power, taken in connection with the 
heavy anti-southern interdict under which the Mis- 
souri compromise soon afterwards, in 1820, laid all 
the country (except. the State of Missouri) lying 
above the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude, was a death-blow to what- 
ever hopes of u future equi-pollence in the Union 
the South had been entitled to found on the acquisi= 
tion of Louisiana. Yes, sir, these two’ events, the 
loss of Texaz and the Missouri restriction put to- 
gether, restered with a vengeance the certainty-of 
northern predominance as the permanent future 
state of things; a certainty which the North first ob- 
tained for herself by the aforesaid prohibitory ordi- 
nance of 1787; but which she afterwards, however, 
seemed for a period to have lost forever, in conse- 
quence of our vast territorial expansion under the 
treaty of Louisiana. Pa ` 
Well, sir, it so happens that now, in the great 
whirlpool of human events, things have come 
around in such a manner that we have but to 
stretch out a friendly, inviting band, and Texas 
grasps it at once, and jis ours again. Tn this 
state of things, what do we behold? Why, sir, cer- 
tain good friends of Texas in this House and else- 
where—certain hearty well-wishers to her. immedi- 
ate union with our country—those friends and well- 
wishers being gentlemen, too, belonging to that very 
non-slaveholding section which has so vastly 
strengthened itself by taking all northwest of the 
Ohio by means of the ordinence of ’87, and all west 
Mississippi, (the State of Missouri ex- 
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cepted,) by means of the Missouri compromise, — 
why, these friends and well-wishers of Texas ard 
our country take a most extraordinary stand. They 
take the stand of making the reception of Texas de- 
pendent on—what, sir? Why, upon their being per- 
mitted, after having thus always been in the habit 
of seizing and securing to themselves even more 
than the lion’s share in all our more northerly do- 
mains, to come down now, for the first. time that 
such a pretension was ever heard of—to come down 
now, I say, sir, upon our southern plains, and to 
have an equal division of them with the people of 
the South, or, to speak more accurately, to have a 
restriction which shall exclude the southern people 
from one halfof them. This is magnanimity, sir; 
this is faimess and justice, in the eyes of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and the other espousers on this 
floor of the half-and-half project presented by the 

entleman from New York, [Mr. Rosivson.] But 

must assure them, sir, that to us of the South, and 
to all impartial minds, it appears in avery different, 
and noi a very flattering light. 

Sir, will gentlemen never be content with their 
advantages of sectional strength over the South? 
Why, sir, the northwestern ordinance first, and the 
Missouri compromise afterwards, placed the non- 
slaveholding interest in an impregnable permanent 
ascendency. There was something noble, perhans, 
although aggressive and unscrupulous, in the spirit 
and perseverance with which that interest has 
sought political superiority. But that superiority 
being placed beyond the reach of contingencies by 
the operation of the two causes just mentioned, and 
eing now about to be still further heightened by 
the expansion of our population and government to 
the Pacific, what decent apology is left to the North 
Yor pushing down even into our southern climes her 
anti-southemn game of aggression and restriction? 
Sir, we cannot permit you to come there with your 
Missouri restrictions and northwestern prohibitions. 
You have chosen your own limit, and it has been 
submitted to by the South, and sanctified with the 
name of compromise. Thirty-six degrees and thir- 
ty minutes of north Jatitudeis a barrier which you 
must never pass, nor attempt to pass. Yea more, 
sir, you must never make the being allowed to 
pass it a sine qua non of your assent to the enlarge- 
mentof the Union on its southern side. So to 
inusi upon it would be dangerous in the extreme. 
ït would drive us at once to consider how potent 
the principle of hatred to our institutions had be- 
come, waen it was strong enough to prevent’a grand 
and beneficent national measure, because that meas- 
ure would incidentally lead to the expansion of those 
institutions. [t would drive us further to reflect 
what a narrow line of distinction separates the prin- 
ciple of rejecting a great measure under the influence 
of such hatred, from the principle of adopting a great 
measure under the same influence; and it would 
drive us, moreover, to expect a speedy transition 
from the one tothe other, unless prevented by a 
resort 10 the most extreme measures on our part. | 
Itis impossible, sir, to over-estimate the fearful 
magnitude of the consequences that would flow | 
froin such a demonstration of hostility to the South 
and her institutions, as would be given by rejecting 
Texas on the ground of the refusal of the Sonth to 
permit the black line. of restriction to be drawn 
through her midst. And, sir, it has now become 
very obvious that Texas will be rejected, if rejected 
atall,upon that ground, Let me implore genile- 
Men to pause and ponder over the whole matter 
afresh, before they take the irrevocable and porten- 
tous step of giving such demonstration. 

Mr. Cuaprziy next adverted to the constitutional 
question which had been raised, as to the proposed ; 
mode of annexation, which, he said, he would 
touch very briefly, both because it had been 
so fully and conclusively discussed by gentle- 
men who had gone before him in the debate, 
and because, really, he did not see much neces- 
Sity for argument to sustain the plain letter of the 
constitution—“Congress may admit new States into 
the Unien.” The resolutions on your table, sir, are 
not the final and. consummating “act of admission; | 

i 


| 


they are merely an overture or invitation to Texas | 
to come into the Union on certain terms; and should | 
Xas accede to those terms, and accept that invita- | 
Hon, the effect of what is proposed to be now done | 
will be to bind Congress absolutely to receive Texas | 
into the Union as a State, upon her conforming to 

thè constitution of the United States. The ques- | 
thon, then, which the case presents, is, as to the cons 
Sltlutional competency of Congress to make a binding 
overture or invitation of this sort to a foreign State or | 
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people. Itis to be remarked, sir, that even those 
who deny this competency to Congress, admit, 
nevertheless, that the thing itself, or what is fully 
tantamount to it, may be done by another depart- 
ment of the government—ihe treaty-making power. 
That power, they say, may acquire for the United 
States foreign territory, and may enter into stipula- 
tions in the treaty of cession for the admission of 
such territory and its inhabitants into the Union as 
a State—which stipulations would be obligatory ‘on 
Congress, and compel it good faith to exercise i's 
power of admission, This process has the advan- 
tage of being supported by two precedents—namely, 


_ the cases of Louisiana and Florida; in both which 


cases the treaty-making power laid Congress under 
express obligation to admit into the Union States to 
be formed out of foreign territory annexed to the 
United States. f ; 

Well, sir, I pretend not to call in question the con- 
stitutionalty of this claim on the part of the treaty- 
making power to control and bind Congress in the 
exercise of its power of admitting new States. I 
concede, sir, that it is competent to the treaty- 
making power to act with a constitutional compulsion 
on Congress for the admission of new States formed 
out of territory once foreign. But surely Congress 
is not obliged to wait for this compulsion. Surely 
it may, of its own accord, and with the assent of a 


- foreign’ State, admit it into the Union without the 


previous mandate of the treaty-making power. The 
words are general and without qualification, that 
Congress may admit new States. And it seems to me, 
sir, that the strained and inadmissible construction 
is on the side of those who contend for the necessity 
of the intervention of the treaty-making power in 
order to authorize Congress to exercise its power of 
admission, rather than on the side of those who 
contend that Congress may exercise it without that 
intervention as well as with it. What is requisite 
to the admission of a new State? Evidently nothing 
but its own assent and that of Congress. And what 
kind of logic is that which, without one word in the 
constitution on which to base itself, insists on a third 
requisite—namely, the previous assent or interven- 
tion of the treaty-making power? 

. Then as to the precise question presented in this 
case, namely, the conetitutonality and binding effect 
of an overture for admission made by Congress and 
accepted bya foreign State, I would remark, that 
the power of Congress to admit a foreign State with 
its own assent, necessarily draws along as an inci- 
dent the power of asking its assent, and of making 
an overture or proposing terms cf admission. This 
power of proposing or inviting is certainly a more 
easy and natural, not to say necessary, offspring of 
the specific power to admit new States, which be~ 
longs to Congress, than of the general power to 
make treaties, which belongs to the President and 
Senate. It requires, indeed, a considerable stretch 
of construction to hold, in the face of the grant of 
the power to Congrees to admit new States, that the 
President and the Senate have the right to make 
treaties, rendering it constitutionally binding on 
Congress to admit new States. This, I say, requires 
a considerable, though I would by no means say an 
unwarrantable, stretch of construction. But it is 
certainly a matter of wonder that those who readily 
reconcile themselves to this stretch, can find any 
difficulty in deriving to Congress the incidental 
power of making an overture or invitation from its 
specifically granted and unqualified power to perform 
the principal act, to wit—that of admissicn. 

Mr. C. next alluded to what had been said by 
gentlemen touching the manner in which the 
proposed annexation. would affect our national 
honor. He said some gentlemen seemed to think 
that a due attention to our national honor re: 
quired that we should take care, by our conduct, to 
court the approbation of European sovereigns and 
their subjects. He appealed to gentlemen who had 
shown so much sensibility to the national honor, 
and to the light in which we should appear before 
Europe and the world, whether they had duly con- 
sidered the standard of national honor and rectitude 
to which they were disposed to appeal. A great 
deal had been said as to how this measure of an- 
nexation was likely to be regarded in Europe and 
throughout christendom generally. But were 
Europe and christendom to set up one rule for 
themselves and another for us? What was the po- 
litical morality which reigned there? How did 
Europe, and how did the world act in regard to the 
annexation and separation of territories? How were 
such changes viewed, in fact, by all governments 
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towns, and provinces, and nations, were considered 
but as so many articles of traffic, to be exchanged 
and disposed of by monarchs at their will. ere 
they not every day treated as mere patrimonies?— 
as uppanages, to make up the marriage settlement 
of princes and princesges?. Were not both people 
and ‘soil, -and all the goods they might possess, 
treated as mere chattels? And yet, forsooth, we were 
to be all scruple and sensitiveness how European 
kings and their snbjects might view the cogdluct of 
our government. He would ask gentlemen who were 
fastidious on this subject, whethera very high stand- 
ard of European morality had been indicated on the 
occasion of the partition of Poland? That event—the 
stigma of the age, and an everlasting blot on human 
nature itself——‘‘made” (to use the words of an elo- 
quent writer) “not as much noise in England as a 
Westminster election.” The entire company of 
European powers laid down before such a specta- 
cle in silent acquiescence. European opinion as to 
the annexation of Texas! Why, Mr. C. contende 
ed that.the sale and exchange of whole colonies 
was an every-day ‘practice of European cabinets, 
and had been from time immemorial. Let gentle- 
men look at a more recent instance: Jet them’ turu 
their eyes to the quiet transfer of the kingdom and 
people of Norway to the crown of Sweden,’ by the 
Emperor of Russia, as a compensation for the loss 
of Finland, which Russia had herself taken from 
Sweden. And how did France get Louifiana from 
Spain? Was it not to provide a marriage settlement 
for the king of Spain’s son-in-law? It did seem to 
him that gentlemen, in their zeal against Texas, 
had quite lost sight of all the lights of history, espe- 
cially when they talked of appealing to those stand- 
ards of political morality that had always prevailed 
among the courts of the Old World? What! Were 
the European kings and cabinets to denounce a 
free republican country for contracting a voluntary 
union with another free republic, while they theme 
selves might traffic away kingdoms, and transfer 
their people like so many flocks and herds, without 
a whisper of censure being heard? But let us on 
this side the Atlantic so much as speak of the union 
of two rising empires in the New World, and ina 
moment all the privileged orders, and all the organs 
of despotism, cried aloud at the atrocity, and pro- 
nounced it a political felony. Strange, indeed, that 
American representatives would not look this mat- 
ter in the face according to truth and fact, but would 
submit their country’s honor to the very pure and 
lofty judgment of European cabinets. 

To Mr. C. itseemed that the people of this coun- 
try must be the keepers of their own honor; but if 
we must look across the Atlantic for instructions as 
to what was due to international morality, he for 
one should be rather inclined to take as his rule 
precisely the opposite of what such judges might 
prescribe. f 

That which was now proposed, was the free and 
voluntary union of two independent republics, who, 
according to the law of nations, had a right to dis- 
pose of themselves as they pleased. Was this going 
to tarnish the national honor? Would gentlemen of 
large and liberal minds—would American represen- 
tatives and legislators—stoop to join the cry of Eu- 
ropean despots and their slaves and minions, and: 
denounce their own country? Mir. C. appealed to 
them with confidence, and was well persuaded that, 
onacalm review of the whole case, they would yet 
take their own proper stand in behalf of their native 
country before the world. This was a question that 
should be looked at apart from any reference to the 
views of the powers of the Old World. We must 
make it an American question, and we must decide 
it on American principles—on the principles of vire 
tue, of honor, and of sound political morality. On 
this side of the Atlantic, whose voice ought to be 
heard and regarded? Certainly not that of Queen 
Victoria and her ministers and subjects, to the ex- 
clusion of heeding our own enlightened and inde- 
pendent American views of our rights, interests, and 
obligations, and mission in the world. 

Mr. C. proceeded to say that there were some 
gentlemen—who, however, were of that class that 
seem to rejoice over all the difficulties they can 
bring up in the way of aanexation—that laid no 
small emphasis at this late day on the wrong that 
would be done to Mexico by this measure of annex- 
ation. Did gentlemen mean to take the position 
that Texas was at this day the property of Mexico? 
Did they hold that, by the law of nations and the 
acknowledgment of the United States, Texas was 
still a province of Mexico? Mr. C. declared upon 


except our own? Most truly had it been said that | his word that it seemed to him there had been a great 
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avundance of declamation on this topie of Mexican 
rights. But what were her rights? Was Texas 
hers? Mr. C.’s time would not allow him to argue 
this question at large; but he appealed to all gentle- 
men who knew the history of our transactions’ 
in relation to. both countries whether we had 
not, by our own public acts, solemnly admitted 
that Texas was a. province of Mexico no longer. 
She has become a sovereign and, independent State 
by the rights of successful war and revolution. 
The viter inability of Mexico to resubjugate her, 
or even to keep up a respectable show of war 
for that purpose, has -béen palpable to the whole 
world for nearly nine years. As a consequence 
of this state of things, Mexico has, under the law 
of nations, lost all. right of reconquest, and would 
herself be guilty of a wrong if she attempted it, or 
attempted in any manner to interfere with the exer- 
cise of perfect Independence and self-disposal by 
Texas, Mexico having thus lost Texas, having 
Jost the very right of recovering her by forcible 
means of any. kind, and being utterly devoid of the 
ability to reduce Ber again to subjection, it is obvi- 
ous that no question of Mexican rights is really in- 
volved in the measure of annexation. Mexico will 
neither be a loser by the success of that measure, 
nor a gainer by its failure. For all her chances of 
ever again possessing Texas are gone, and gone for- 
ever In any and every event. And so will those 
now presented to the United States soon pass away 
if not seized and improved with the greatest prompti- 
tude. Let us be guilty of the folly (I had almost 
said the criminality) of one more rejection of Tex- 
as;and, in all probability, she will quickly be as 
much beyond our reach as she is acknowledged-to 
be beyond that of Mexico. Hence, sir, the ex- 
treme importance of laying hold at once of the pres- 
ent fleeting opportunity. 7 

_Mr. C. was going on to urge the imperative neces- 
sity of prompt and decisive action, when he was 
brougtit to a close by the expiration of his allotted 
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In the House of Representatives, January 15, 13845— 
On the question of annexation of Texas. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the resolutions for 
annexing ‘Texas to the United States— f 

` Mr. HARDIN rose ad said: 

Mr. Cuairman: In the discussion of this ques- 
tion each speaker has presented it in a manner which 
to him seemed most imposing. I design exercising 
the same privilege. I am opposed to each one of 
the propositions before the committee for the annex- 
ation of Texas; and I intend discussing the proposed 
annexation with reference with reference to its prac- 
tical results upon our government and Union. 

The constitutionality of the measure has been ar- 
gued at length. I expressly waive all discussion on 
that point. Was the question of the annexation of 
territory.a new question, to my mind there would 
be great doubts of its constitutionality; but I freely 

_ admit that, since the exposition which has been giv- 
ento the federal constitution “by the congressional 
and. executive departments of the government, con- 
firmed by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
Union, the constitutional question does not strike 
my mind as the weightiest objection to the annex- 
ation. J am the more disposed to waive any consti- 
tutional argument, because of the impossibility of 
reaching by arguments those who are the most zeal- 
ous advocates of annexation. They claim to be 
strict constructionists, par excellance, and confine the 


operation of the constitution to the narrowest limits, 


per se. They deny the constitutional power of the 
general goverment to create a bank, to adopt a pro- 
tective tariff, to improve rivers or roads, to distribute 
the proceeds of the public lands, and thus deny the 
power of the government to do anything to promote 
the internal commerce or prosperity of the country. 
Having thus limited the power of. the government 
to do anything for our own citizens at home, they 
have turned their erratic sympathies abroad, and are 
seeking to use all the powers and resources of this 
government to give that aid and protection to the 
people of a foreign nation which they refuse to our 


own. Whilst these gentlemen find constitutional - 


objections to every measure the deem inexpedient, 
they never exhibit any constitutional scruples 
whatever in regard to any project which they deem 
desirable. With them, if there’s a will there’s a 
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way. If the desired measure comes not within 
any of the expressly. delegated powers of Con- 
gress, they pronounce ìt forthwith a case of impera- 
tive and absolute necessity, not provided for, -to be 
sure, but demanded by necessity, which is superior 
to all law; and, acting on this principle, they forth- 
with denounce all who hesitate to go with them. 
They remind me of a wild and restive horse in har- 
ness. An old steady --horse, when anything gives 
way, will stop immediately, and can scarcely be 
forced to budge until everything works right; but 
when a trace breaks, or the collar pinches a restive, 
fiery, southern-blooded colt, he besis to plunge, 
kick, and cavort, anå never stopsuntil he has jumped 
entirely out of the harness, or has dashed the car- 
riage all to atoms. I leave gentlemen to-make their 
own application. As these strict constructionists 
are the peculiar friends of Téxas, I have no idea, 
therefore, that constitutional scruples will be at all in 
the way of annexation. 

I will make a statement, or admission, if that, 
word suits gentlemen better. “Whilst I recognise 
the right of Mexico to subjugate Texas, if she can 
do so in fair and open war, which is prosecuted in a 
reasonable time, yet Í do not admit or recognise the 
right of any European or other nation to interfere 
with the question of ‘annexation. 


States, Texas, and Mexico,have a right to interfere 
in any other way than by tendering friendly advice, 
through their diplomatic agents. 

I will go still further, and unhesitatingly state that? 
if the. proposed annexation should take place by 
any of the modes proposed, and the people of Texas 
should, in pursuance of treaty or compact stipula- 
tions, disband their government and submit to our 
laws, elect officers in accordance with the directions 
of Congress, and send their representatives to this 
Capitol, who should be acknowledged as legal mem- 
bers of Congress, in such a contingency, unless 
the supreme judicial tribunal should decide the an- 
nexation null and void, (which I do not antici- 
pate,) I should consider Texas should be recognised 
as an integral part of this government, bound by 
our constitution and laws, and requiring the whole 
strength and resources of our government to be ex- 
erted in her behalf, if necessary to protect her 
against foreign invasion. I will add, that in the con- 
test between Texas and Mexico my sympathies are 
altogether with the Texians. I should be pleased 
to see them released from their embarrassments, and 
advancing in prosperity; and I feel gratified that 


there is every reason for believing the statement of. 


the President of Texas that “there is not the least 
danger that she will again become subject to the 
Mexican yoke.” : 

One word in reference to an argument often re- 
peated by the friends of annexation, that “jf we 
don’t take Texas Great Britain will.” Should such 
an event be seriously contemplated, in my judgment 
the combined powers of the army and navy of this 
government:should be used, if necessary, to prevent 
it. But there is not the least danger of such an oc- 
currence. Great Britain is seeking to extend her 
dominions in ancther direction, amidst the denscly 
settled portions of the Asiatic nations, where she 
can find a population to consume her manufactures, 
and weak and cowardly tribes who are easily sub- 
jected to her dominion. 

Great Britain has officially informed our govern- 
ment that she desires and contemplates no connec- 
tion with Texas, except such as Texas can consist- 


| ently have by treaty with other nations. Not one 


particle of evidence of any kind, worthy the con- 
sideration of this or any other deliberative body, 
has been brought forward to show any other design 
on the part of Great Britain. This dreaded British 
interference has been made to assume innuinerable 
shapes, according to the fancy of cabinet ministers 
and stump orators. At one time we were téld by 
those who were urging immediate annexation that 
Texas had instructed her commissioners, if the 
United States refused to annex her, to proceed to 
England and cede her sovereignty to England, and 
thus become one of her colonies: just as if it were 
possible for the people of Texas to be fit to become 
American citizens, if they were thus ready to yield 
up to a foreign monarch that highest prerogative of 
freemen—the right of selfgovernment, We were 
next alarmed with the allegation that Texas would 
put herself under the protection of Great Britain, 
and would form with her an alliance, offensive and 
defensive. And, at last, it has dwindled downto 
the fear that she might possibly make a commercial 
treaty with England. The many Protean shapes 
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it has assumed proves that it was always designed 
to be held up as a bugbear to scare. those who had 
already prepared themselves to be frightened. 

1 will now ask the attention of the committee to 
some of the objections to ‘the annexation. project, 
and the first is the assumption of the unknown debt 
of Texas. The fifth article of the treaty which is 
now before us for consideration is as follows: 


“The United States assume and agree to pay the public 
debts and liabilities of Texas, however created, for which 
the faith and credit of ber government may be bound at the 
time of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty; 
which debts and liabilities are estimated not to exceed, in 
the whole, ten millions of dollars,.to be ascertained and 
paid in the manner hereinafter stated.” 

It will be seen that our government ageees to pay 
all the debts of ‘Texas, however created; although 
there is added, as. a salvo, that these debts are esti- 
‘mated not to exceed ten millions of dollars. But 
why do we agree to-pay any part of the debt of 
Texas? Isit because her lands are worth ten mil- 
lions? Certainly not. . For, if that were the case, it 
would have been stipulated that the United States 
should only pay as much as the lands would sell for, 
or should be ascertained to be worth.. No. The 
reason why we agree to pay her debt is, that at the 
moment ef annexation Texae will cease to be a na- 
tion, becomes a dependency of the UnitedStates, and 
can no longer provide for the payment of her debts. 
She surrenders her lands, her armies, and navies, 
and government to this Union; and we, in consider- 
ation of this surrender, and. aS a necessary conse- 
quence of it, become bound for her debts, and in- 
volved in her wars. It is true that, in the sixth ar- 
ticle of the treaty, it is attempted to limit. the 
amount to be paid by the United States, by stating 
that commissioners. shall be appointed to ascertain 
the debts of Texas, and if they shall be found to 
exceed ten millions of dollars, then they shall, be 
scaled down to that sum, and the creditors paid pro 
yala. If the debts shall amount to twenty millions, 
as they doubtless will, then the creditors of Texas, 
who will then- be our creditors, are to be paid but 
fifty cents on the dollar of their demands. What 
becomes of the other 50 per cent. of their demands? 
Why; sir, it will be repudiated! Not, sir, by the gov- 
ernment of Texas, for she will have ceased to be a 
separate government; but it will be repudiated by 
the United States, who have. agreed to pay all. her 
debts, however created, and who, by the laws of 
nations, as well as the well-settled principles of law 
and common sense, are liable for those debts. How- 
ever you endeavor to bind these creditors, they will 
unceasingly petition Congress for the payment of 
the repudiated part of their.claims, and, sooner or 
later, their demands will have to be adjusted. 


And what is the amount of these debts and liabil- 
ities of Texas? It is strange, but it is not the less 
true, thatno man in the United States or Texas can 
do more than guess’ what their debt is, ` The amount 
ofher debt has not been ascertained by the govern- 
ment of Texas since. January, 1841, a period of four 
years; or, if it has, it has studiously -concealed it 
from the public eye. Her debt is variously estima- 
ted at from twenty to sixty millions. When it is 
recollected that, during her whole existence as an 
independent State, she has been involved in continu- 
al-war with Mexico and various Indian tribes, and 
in a sparsely settled country, where provisions and 
all the necessary munitions of war are extravagant- 
ly high, and when we reflect that she has had ex- 
pensive missions to various forcign courts, and has 
had to erect public buildings for the accommodation 
of the various branches of her government, 1t must 
be acknowledged that the sum of sixty millions 
seems the more probable amount of her debt. I have 
recently seen it stated in the Missouri Republican, 
one of our best papers in the West, that there have 
been three issues of Texas script or treasury notes. 
The amount of the first issue was known; but of the 
two last issues no account was kept of: the amount 
paid out, and some of it, if not all, was paid out at 
the rate of eight dollars for one. There must have 
been some such loose and wasteful expedient adopt- 
ed, or there would be no difficulty in ascertaining 
the real amount of her debt. fs there not occasion 
to pause, before we take any step which will amount 
io the assumption of this hydra-headed debt? 

Tt does appear to me that, if the resources of our 
government are so great that gentlemen ‘have to dis- 
tress themselves to find an object to relieve by 
their overflowing bounty, they . need net torture. 
themselves into sympathy for a. foreign State. 


| 


There are a numberof our own States involved in, 
| debt, and among them the onc which [in part repa 
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resent, (Illinois,) which already constitute a portion 
of the flesh and bone of this republic, and which 
certainly have as strong claims on the aid of the gen- 
eral government as any foreign State can have. And 
I think it will puzzle the warmest friend of annexa- 
tion to show why this government should assume 
the debts of Texas, and yet retuse.any aid to the 
indebted States to relieve them from their embarrass- 
ments. i 


` Several propositions have been introduced by va- 
rious gentlemen, which are intended to obviate this 
assumption of the debts of Texas. Itis proposed 
by them that Texas be constituted into a State, and 
thus keep her debts and her lands. This is a new 
question, and has notas yet been argued. It is 
well worthy of consideration whether this mode .of 
annexation would release us from liability to the 
creditors of Texas. It appears to me capable of 
demonstration, by the laws of nations and of sound 
common sense, that it-would not. When the credit- 
ors of Texas loaned her money, or performed ser- 
vices for her, they undoubtedly looked to her means 
of payment. These were her lands and her sover- 
eignty, by which she could impose direct taxes and 
collect revenue from duties on foreign importations. 
Should Texas retain her lands and power of direct 
taxation, yether admission into the Union would 
necessarily deprive her of that greatest source of rev- 
enue derivable from duties on foreign importations. 
The duties collecied from goods imported into Tex- 
as, or into other ports, destined for reshipment there, 
would have to be paid into the treasury of the 
Union. Nor will it do to provide that the duties 
collected in the port of Texas shall be appropriated 
to pay her debts. Most of the foreign goods de- 
signed for the consumption of Texas, would un- 
doubtedly be first landed at New York and New 
Orleans, and it would be impossible to ascertain the 
amount of duties collected for. the use of Texas. 
Besides, so soon as the annexation is complete, there 
would be no duties collected in the ports of Texas 
from her trade with the United States. As Texas 
would thus, by our act, be deprived of her chief re- 
source for payment, and her creditors of the princi- 
pal reliance on which they trusted at the time they 
became her creditors, it would necessarily devolve 
on the United States, by the laws of nations, of 
sound sense, and morality, to pay those debts of 
Texas which we had thus deprived her of the means 
ofliquidating. It will be seen, then, that, so far as 
the assumption of the debts of Texas is concerned, 
jt mattersnot whether annexation takes place by 
receiving her as a State or a territory. 


Whilst I have been dwelling on the debts of Tex- 
as, the answerhas doubtless been for some timein 
the mind of the friends of annexation that the lands 
of Texas are sufficient to pay her debts. There 
never wasan idea more fallacious; and I will now 
proceed to show it. 


Within the territory now claimed and in the pos- 
session of Texas, the government of Spain first, 
Mexico next, and lastly Texas, have “issued grants 
of all sizes, from half a league to ten millions of 
acres, to individuals, and permitted the grantees to 
locate the lands according to their fancy. The con- 
sequence is, the whole country is shingled over with 
conflicting grants, as they used to express it in 
Kentucky, where a similar vicious system pre- 
vailed, from shoe top to knee deep—the richest land 
always producing the largest crop of claims. “When 
the treaty was under consideration last April, the 
commissioners of Texas stated, ina letter to Mr, 
Calhoun (see Doc. 271, Ist session 28th Congress) 
that the lands within the terriory claimed by Texas 
were estimated at 203,°20,00U acres. Lands appro- 
priated to January, 1841, were 67,408,673 acres. 
What amount has been appropriated since 1841 
does not. appear. 


It must be borne in mind that the gross amount of 
lands estimated to be in Texas is not what is within 
her acknowledged boundaries, or within her pos- 
session; but, in truth.and fact, more than two-thirds 
of the land claimed by her is destitute of a single 
Texian settler. A portion of this territory is within 
the boundaries of the Mexican States, Tamaulipas 
and Coahuila, and nearly all New Mexico is in- 
cluded in it. It is speaking within bounds of the 
actual fact when it is said that more than two-thirds 
of all the territory claimed by Texas is in the occu- 
pancy of Mexico, with whom she is at war, or of 
the Camanches and various other Indian tribes, who 
have been engaged in active hostilities for years 
with Texas. And I have been formed by various 


persons who have resided in Texas that all the lands | 


of any value in, or adjacent to, the settled parts of 
Texas, are covered with grants. , 

It is admitted that, in January, 1841, one-third of 
her territory had been granted, > amounting. to 
67,408,673 acres. Let us see’ how largea tract 
this is: : om | 

` _ Acres. 
The State of New'York contains.......28,800,000 
a Pennsylvania ,.... e... . 30,080,000 
Maryland... .se.eee eee . .. 7,680,000 


Making a total of........ aaea aeae e o 66,560,000 

It is thus seen that Texas, with a present popula- 
tion estimated at 55,000 whites.and 30,000 slaves, 
has already sold land as large in extent as the three 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
which. contained a population in 1840 of 4,622,973. 
This land, if distributed equally amongst all the 
voters in Texas, (who amounted to 11,407 at the 
presidential election in 1844,) woald give them 
above 5,000 acres each. As the grants to these 
lands are all confirmed to the Texians by the treaty, 
and they would be protected in their enjoyment by 
our government, and relieved of their public debts 
if annexation takes place, it is not at all wonderful 
that they should beanxious for annexation. 

That part of Texas adjacent to the Gulf coast, and 
a portion of it near the large streams in the lands al- 
ready granted, there is reason to believe is produc- 
tive soil; though not better, and most of it not so 
good, as millions of acres of public lands now be- 
longing to this government. But it becomes impor- 
tant to inquire what is the description of the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the land claimed by Texas; and 
which will have to be re-annexed by re-purchase, or 
ve-fighting the Mexicans and Indians. It is the 
more important, as itis the resource looked to to 
pay the debts of Texas, and is that scope of coun- 
try set apart in the imagination of northern demo- 
crats where they design to grow free States. 

Every one acquainted with the topography of the 
country west of the Mississippi knows that the tim- 
ber is confined to the vicinity of the large streams, 
and as you proceed towards their sources, the tim- 
ber becomes scarcer, until it entirely disappears; and 
at the same time the supply of water is very deficient 
over large tracts of country. All accounts from 
those who have explored Texas agree that this is 
the fact in relation to that country. Now, sir, 
there is something on the map of Texas printed for 
the use of Congress which has the appearance of a 
settled design to mislead. In this unsettled portion 
of Texas, now in the possession of the Camanches, 
it is stated that, “according to Arrowsmith, this 
tract of country was explored by Le Grand in 1833, 
and is naturally fertile, well wooded, with a fair pro- 
portion of water.” Lassert this, because the memoir 
which accompanied the map, and which will be 
found in Doc. 271, Ist session, 28th Congress, shows 
that this tract of country, is for the most part, a bar- 
ren desert, destitute of both fuel and water sufficient to 
permit ıt to be settled. In that memoir, whilst des- 
cribing the general surface of Texas, it says, p. 59: 

“The country is destitute of timber, except on the banks 
of the rivers, which are skirted {with a growth of timber 
from one mile to ten deep.” 

< In the description of New Mexico, which embra- 
ces nearly the whole of this uninhabited tract, the 
memoir says, same page: 

“The portion of this province susceptible of cultivation is 
very small, and is separated into two parts by a great desert. 
Both are confined to the narrow valley of the Rio Del 
Noste, varying from three to fifteen miles in bresdth. The 
first extends north of Santa Fe 70 miles,and south of it 
about the same distance; the second is comprised in a small 
strip, extending a few miles above and below. the Paso del 
Norte, and in magnitude is insignificant. The desert sepa- 
rating these portions, fcalled the ‘Desert of Muerto,’ com- 
mences at Christoval, and extends 90 miles south without 
water, It also extends 40 or 50 miles north of the same 
point.” 

Nor am I left to the printed memoir as the only 
means to contradict the map. In Black’s general 
atlas, published in 1840, and one of the best ever 
published in America, which 1 obtained in the Con- 
gressional Library, I find that in this very tract of 
country, which in our congressional map is repre- 
sented as “fertile, well wooded, and well watered,” 
that there is written on the same spot, “Great Des- 
ert.” The detachmeu: of iroops which the Texians 
sent two or three years since to take possession of 
Santa Fe, travelled through this. same region of 
country, and they reported it to consist of inhospita- 
ble and barren. mountains, and extensive prairies, 
one of which is 200 miles across; and although they 
were amongst the best hunters in the world, they 
were all near perishing in it with thirst and hunger. 


This congressional map purports, however, to 
take its description from Arrowsmith, the most 
celebrated of London. geographers. By good for- 
tune I found the large atlas of Arrowsmith, publish- 
ed in 1840, in the Senate Library, and I have it 
here before me; and 1 request gentlemen to come 
and see, that on this very tract of country described 
as “fertile, well wooded, and well watered,” there is 
written on this atlas of Arrowsmith, in large letters, 
“Great Desert.” f : ea 
. On this congressional map J find the cabalistic 
numbers 1, 2, 3, in different parts of this same tract 
of country, signifying thereby that it- will make 
three States, whilst Texas proper, as now settled 
and’ sold, will make the fourth State. The facts 
above stated prove that this. congressional map 


. must have been gotten up expressly for the use of 


unfledged and unsophisticated democrats. 

Sir, I intend to let gentlemen understand thag 
they shall neither cheat us or themselves about this 
Mexican. and Indian portion of Texas. Although 
there are some fertile valleys, and some parts of it 


_ which will do for herding cattle, they. are already in 


the possession of Mexicans; but by far the largest 
portion of it is utterly valueless. ‘We have an 
abundance of as good or better country between. the 
western border of Missouri and the Rocky moun- 


tains, where you might lay off.a State as large as 


Virginia, and not find in it timber enough to fence 
a forty-acre field. I have great respect for the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of the New Englanders, who 
have created a populous and flourishing community 
on the granite soil of the North; but I do not believe 
that the universal Yankee nation could ever sprout 
a free State in this unsold part of Texas. 

I would here ask attention, for a few minutes, to 
an argument (if so it may be called) which has been 
much urged in this discussion. Some gentlemen 
boast of an enlarged and liberal patriotism, which 
constrains them to go for the extension. of our do- 
minion and our free institutions over the Territory 
of Texas, now that it is practicable. Why, sir, has 
not Texas a republican government like:ours? And 
is she not capable of self government? If-.not, it is 
certain that she is.unfit to be annexed to our Union. 
But, sir, I insist upon gentlemen calling things by 
their right names. Patriotism consists iñ lovin 
our own country, and not in thirsting after the sol 
of another. The desire to own other lands than our 
own has always, heretofore, been characterized as 
national ambition. 

If 1 can understand my own heart it beats with 
an enlarged philanthropy, which desires to see the 
blessings of free institutions and of self-government 
extended to every nation on our continent and on 
the globe. Yet, whilst I am thus anxious to see 
the benefits of civil and religious liberty conferred 
on.other nations, and would be willing that our gov- 
ernment should extend its fostering hand for their 
encouragement and protection in all proper cases, 
I feel called upon to stop and inquire what is to be 
the effect upon our own government, and where is 
to be the end of this incorporation of other nations 
and provinces, with differing national customs, feel- 
ings, laws, religion, and interests, into one mammoth 
government. Must it not eventuate in the disrup- 
tion of its parts? The annexation of Texas may or 
may not produce this effect. But if we adopt Texas, 
and with it that spirit of national aggrandisement 
and unlimited ambition which has been advanced 
by some gentlemen, and especially by my colleague, 
{Mr. Doverass,] when he said that he wished to 
see all foreign nations driven from this continent, 
and our dominion only bounded by the ocean, 1 feel 
it imperative on me to inquire what is to be the re- 
sult of such a policy? j 

Let us see what a tour Brother Jonathan would 
make in carrying out this plan of “an ocean-bound 
republic!” We are told that Texas is important to 
us in a commercial point of view, and therefore we 
should have it; although there is not a single port or 
river in it that any citizen of the United States re- 
siding within our own limits wants to use or can use 
for the shipment or transportation of his produce to 
market. But itis convenient for us, and therefore 
we ought to have it. If that ig an argument, look, 
sir, where it will lead. ‘The natural outlet of the 
immense commerce of the northern lakes is through 
the St. Lawrence; yet this river belongs to Great 
Britain. Adopt this policy, and we must have that 
river and all the country that is tributary to it or to 
the lakes. It is very convenient for us, and’ there- 
fore we must make war upon England, and take 
from her Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. After we have fairly thrashed that puny pow- 
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er and reannexed all the country . north of us to 
Baffin’s bay and the Frozen Ocean, we wil! turn our 
warlike eyes to Cuba, which is the key of the Gulf 
of Mexico; and as that would be very convenient 
for ús, we would forthwith demolish the dominion 
of Spain in that fertile island. That would. be.an- 
other opportunity, which. should not be neglected, 
of “exteriding the area of freedom,” by adding the 
vast nnmibers of slaves which abound in that island 
to the limited number in our southern States. Such 
a reannexution of the island to the continent would 
doubtless soothe the expansive patriotism of sundry 
overburdened patriots. ' É ; 

Having thus whetted our national: appetite to the 
true blood and pillage point, we would only have to 
listen to the eloquent gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. 
Owen,] the. more eloquent one from Ohio, [Mr. 
Dean,] and. the most eloquent one from Maine, 
{Mr. Canry,] as they exhumed, in their vivid im- 
aginations, murdered women and tomahawked chil- 
dren, who had slept quietly in their graves ten or 
twenty. years, and whom they never thought of ery- 
ing over when they were killed, and see them in 
this hall go through the edifying spectacle of re- 
scalping and retomahawking them, by way of evin- 
cing their congressional skillin such exercises, and 
we would forthwith be prepared to turn all our 
forces on “barbarous Mexico.” 
armies were overthrowing all opposition, and sub- 
sisting, as was once. suggested in this hall, on the 
plurider of their churches, our savans would be ex- 
ploring ‘the ruins of Uxmal, Palenque, and other 
Cities of the past; and our Yankee pedagogues would 
find ample employment in teaching the old Mexican 
ideas how ta reshoot. ~” 

And then, sit, having 
Mexico, if any South American republic should 
dare to question the dictum of one of our cabinet, 
{the Secretary of War,) who had recently the fore- 
thoxght to call the Gulf of Mexico “our sea,” we 
would soon make it so by overwhelming the whole 
of them with our power. _ And, as our hand would 
bein, and our armies in good walking order, we 
would proceed to Brazil, and skin all their hides, 
and then tan them for them. ` Our patriotism would 
soon find itself cramped, and would overflow into 
Peru and Chili, where we would take occasion to ex- 
hibit to the lazy natives Yankee ingenuity in working 
their mines, and southern profusion in spending 
their money. And, as for the frozen colony of 
Russia in the north, we would only have to make a 
demonstration against it, under the lead of some of 
the southern chivalry, and the weak and pusillani- 
mous Czar ofall the Russias would gather up his 
furs and withdraw from this continent in alarm. 
The whole continent would thus be re-annexed, and 
the most expansive wish of enlarged patriotism 
would then be gratified. [trust no gentleman im- 
agines me to be in jest! Nothing could be easier 
for “the most free and enlightened nation of the 
earth,” as Sam Slick calls us, than to thrash Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Russia, and to expel them 
from the colonies which they hold on this continent 
and in the West Indies, and. then to re~annex and 
the re-civilize all South America, and thus make 
this an ocean-bound republic! Why, sir, if all the 
forces of the world were combined against us, we 
would only have to bow our backs against the 
Alleghany mountains, and kick all creation beyond 
the utmost confines of infinity! 

I now approach, Mr. Chairman, that branch of 
this question which every man on this floor knows 
js the true issue, and the strong point in this project. 
Although you will occasionally hear some northern 
democrat, who is afraid of the effect of this question 
amongst his constituents, say that slavery has noth- 
ing to do with annexation, yet you hear no south- 
ern man say any such thing. On the contrary, al- 
though southern members have been more prudent 
during this debate than heretofore, yet every man 
knows that in private conversation now, and in the 
debates on this subject during the present and Jast 
session, it has been avowed that the object was to 


extend the slave territory for the express purpose ` 


of protecting the South in her slave property. It has 
been urged that this government guarantied the 
South in her rights to her slaves, and that this was 
acase of absolute necessity, calling for the inter- 
vention of the general government, to afford to the 
South adequate protection ‘for slavery.. Whoever 
has read the correspondence on this subject of the 

scretaries of State knows that Mr. Upshur first, 
and Mr. Calhoun since, have placed this question of 
anné> scion npon the grounds of the necessity of 
proteing the “peculiar institutions of the South.” 


And whilst our . 


subdued and recivilized 


If we inquire whence comes this necessity, wé are 
promptly answered, it originates from the agitation 
of the subject of abolition in this hall and in the 
North. To speak plainly, we know that southern 
men, who believe annexation will be an injury to 
their States, by decreasing the value of all reales- 
tate, and withdrawing a portion of their population, 
yet support this annexation project for the-sole rea- 
son that they consider it to be an offset or security 
against abolition agitation, by extending and perpet- 
nating slavery.. Itis due to truth to. acknowledge 
that the abolitionists have contributed much to bring 
about this state of things. But let not southern 
gentlemen throw all the blame on them: If they 
had not violated what a large majority of the Amer- 
ican -people consider “the invaluable right of peti- 
tion,” by the adoption of the 21st rule, there would 
not have been one-tenth of this abolition agitation 
at the North. By their own impetuous and impru- 
dent conduct, they have given rise to the discussion 
of the question of slavery in this Hall and through- 
out the country; and now they come forwerd urging 
this very agitation as the-main reason for the annex- 
ation of Texas. . 


little further. Whenever a nation perpetrates- an 
nations, or the principles of strict justice, under the 
plea of necessity, it has always been understood to 
be the necessity of self-preservation as a nation. 
Now, sir, does this necessity for the annexation of 
Texas arise from danger, or fear even, of injury 
from France, or England, or Mexico? Not at all. 
. The necessity does not arise, then, from the act of 
any foreign nation. Whence, then, does it arise? 
Plainly and frankly, from the alleged necessity of 
protecting the South in her slave property against 
the dreaded dangers of ‘the abolitionists of the 
North. Itisan open demand from the southern 
States on the general government to interfere in their 
behalf to protect them against the northern States. 
Nor is this all. They call in Texas, a foreign na- 
tion, to come to their assistance by throwing into 
the scale her broad acres, on which, it is said, none 
but negroes can labor. What, sir, is this, but de- 
manding the powers of the general government, and 
calling in the aid of a foreign nation, to interfere in 
behalf of one portion of our common country 
against another? This is the plain exhibition of 
this doctrine of necessity, when stripped of its par- 
aphernalia. Let me ask whether you gentlemen of 
the South are resolved to persist in such demands, 
and whether you gentlemen of the North are pre- 
: pared to sanction such doctrines? For years, south- 
ern members have denounced, in most bitter terms, 
the reception of petitions which refer to slavery, 
and they have (very properly, m my opinion) de- 
nied the right of the general government to interfere 
with slavery at all in the slave States. 

But here, sir, we see them forgetting all their ar- 
guments and denunciations, and requesting the di- 
rect interference of the government to enable them 
to hold their’slaves more securely, and to opena 
new field for the slave labor of the South. These 
gentlemen, in their “progressive democracy,” have 
given another exhibition of the old adage, that “ex- 
tremes often meet.” “For, let them remember that 
the only persons in the North who agree with then 
in the rightof this government to interfere with the 
institution of slavery, are the political abolitionists. 
They contend that this government has the right to 
interfere with slavery by abolishing it; the southern 
annexationists contend that the government has a 
right to interfere by extending and perpetuating it. 
Truth lies between these extremes. And I have no 
doubt I speak the sentiments of nineteen-twentieths 
ofthe northern people when I say that they are will- 
ing to stand by the constitution as it is; and whilst 
they admit that neither the free States nor this gov- 
ernment have a right to interfere with the question 
of slavery in the slave States, they at the same time 
deny the right of this government to interfere in 
any manner in behalf of the institution of slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, I am no abolitionist; there are but 
few in my district, and I am not under their influ- 
ence. Iwas: born and lived till manhood in a slave 
State, surrounded in my father’s house by numbers 
of slavés. I feelthat just pride in the place of my 
nativity which will follow a Kentuckian to the ends 
of the earth. In that land of noble sentiments and 
unbounded hospitality I` stili have. scores_ of rela- 
tions who are bound to me by ties that are insepara- 
ble. I have no prejudices against slaveholders; but, 
on the contrary, when | hear them censured for owns 
ing slaves; my sympathies are enlisted in their bes 


But let us examine this doctriné of necessity a 


act not authorized by its constitution, or the laws of 


Herne 


half. -I know that slavery is notan institution of 
their creation, nor is it one that- it is. easy to abrò- 
gate. I admit the difficulties with which they. are 
surrounded, even if they desired to emancipate their 
slaves. Standing, sir, In this position, and now rep- 
resenting on this floor a-free State, as‘southém cabis 


“net ministers and southern members of. Congress in- 


sist upon this government taking active ‘measures in 
behalf of slavery, and Jaud it as the greatest blessing 
which has been granted us as a nation, I shall take 
the occasion to tell southern gentlemen some. truths 
on this subject. . = . eae > 

The immense majority of the people of the free, 
States do not desire to. interfere with slavery in the 
slave States, in. the slaveholding Territories, or in 
the District of Columbia. All they ask is that this 
government keep free from any connection. with 
slavery further than the constitution now recognises 
it; and that southern politicians. let them’ alone and 
seek not an excuse for denouncing the whole North 
because of the opinions of the comparatively small 
number who are political abolitionists. They have 
good right to complain when southern members 
give way to miserable prejudices, or pander to. the 
vitiated taste of their own districts, and denounce 
the North as wanting in patriotism, and insinuate 
that southern is better than northern blood, . just as 
though, in this government of perfect individual 
equality, the purity. of every man’s blood was not 
tested by his actions. ` ee i 

In the North, sir, we do not believe that slavery 
is a blessing in any sense: ‘it may be a convenience 
and a source of great individual wealth, but it is far 
from being a blessing. When we examine the re- 
turns of the census, and perceive that the free States, 
with less genial soil and climate than the slave 
States, have yet far outstripped the latter in the ra- 
tio-of population and wealth; and when we see Ken- 
tucky, with a fairer start and a richer soil, so far ex- 
celled in the elements of wealth by her sister Ohio, 
we are persuaded that slavery is nota blessing to 
the wealth of a State. When we look around us in 
the new free States, and see nearly one-half the pop- 
ulation natives of slave States, many of whom have 
moved to get rid of slavery, and turning cur eyes to 
our native States, find many of the most wealthy 
counties actually decreasing in population, we are 
convinced that slavery adds not to’ the population of 
a State. When we travel throagh. the southern 
States and see the immense tracts of uncultivated 
land belonging to large landholders, and see the 
miserable houses and cabins in which all the slaves 
and many of the whites reside, and contrast them 
with the denser settlements and more comfortable 
houses of the farmers in the North, we are certain 
slavery is no blessing to the soil. And when we re- 
member that on nearly all the large plantations of the 
South it is considered disreputable’ for the white 
children to do any kind of regular work, and that 
idleness and its attendant vices supply the place of 
honest labor, we know that slavery is no’ blessing 
to those who are raised amid it. ‘Sir, I. speak the 
sentiments not only of the North, but I know a 
large portion of the South, when I say that - 1 con- 
sider slavery as the greatest curse which has been 
inflicted on our land. It is an injury to the wealth, 
to the soil, to the population, to the true happiness, 
and, especially in its moral aspects, 1s 1t an evil to 
every child, white and black, that is born within its 
unfortunate influences. And, sir, in these senti- 
ments we find the concurring opinions of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Marshall, and . 
many other distinguished patriots of the South, who 
never seemed to have dreamed of that maxim of the 
present Secretary of State, {Mr. Calhoun,] that slå- 
very and national prosperity are identical. 

Such, sir, are the feelings entertained, almost 
unanimously, in the free States; and. when gentle- 
men insist upon the aid of this government to extend 
the limits and perpetuate the existence of slavery, 
they ask that which is revolting to the mind of near- 
ly every northern man. The free States are willing 
to stand by the compromises of the constitution; but 
the South is seeking to disturb them by the addi- 
tion of territory, which, it is said, will form several 
new slave States, which will thus give her the as- 
cendency in the councils of the nation. Let it be 
remembered that the treasury of the nation has -al 
ready purchased territory out of which: three slave 
States have been made—Lonisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri—whilst Iowa is the only territory formed 
out of that purchase which is likely to be admitted 
asa free State for many years, and Florida cis 
ready to come in with her. This queatien, as itis 
urged, dogs net partake ef anon 
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character, nor does it stand on a broad platform, 
equally sustaining. the interest ofall parts of the 
Union, but is essentially a sectional, southern, sla- 
very question. Although the free States would 
have to pay more than half the debt of Texas, and 
the expenses of defending it, yet the benefit of the 
addition of territory would ‘accrue wholly to the 
-southern States, as few, and almost no northern 
men, will emigrate to Texas, if itis‘all to be a slave 
country. : 

I may be met here with the remark ‘of some 
northern democrat, that they design hereafter to 
make a portion of it into free States. Sir, this house 
and the country shall not be deceived by such arrant 
fraud and false pretences. Look, sir, at the various 
humbug propositions which are made to deceive the 
North. ‘The line of the Missouri compromise (36 
degrees 30 minutes) will give the free States a ter- 
ritory in the Rocky mountains utterly worthless for 
settlement, about as large as Delaware; whilst San‘a 
Fe, and all the country south of it, which is six 
times as large as the State of Pennsylvania, will be 
in the slave territory. Mr. Benton’s proposition 
kindly sets apart for free States all west of the hun- 
dredth degree of longitude; which, in no part, ap- 
proaches within a hundred miles of the Gulf coast, 
and contains no navigable stream, and embraces the 
region of prairie and barren mountain to which I 
before alluded. Besides this, it is wholly in the 
possession of Mexicans and Indians, without a sin- 
gle Texian settler in it, and will doubtless all be 
given up to Mexico, in the settlement of the bound- 
ary question, if Mexico disires it. The proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hatz] to divide the country into equal parts of free 
and slave territory, beginning on the Gulf coast, 
meets with no countenance whatever from any 
southern man, nor would they even permit him to 
introduce it. No, sir, weare not to be deceived. 
No southern man ever talks of, or will seriously 
listen to, any proposition to make one or more slave 
States west of Texas. They boldly proclaim that 
they will have all or none; and ene of their most 
prominent men (Mr. Hotmes of South Carolina] 
said on this floor, a day or two since, “any southern 
man who will agree to any such proposition is a 
knave or a fool.” 

But I have heard it said that, if we annex Texas, 
it will have the effect of making some of the old 
slave States free States, by the transportation of 
their slaves to the rich lands of Texas. If this were 
so, why have not allthe slaves in Maryland, Virgin- 
ia, North Carolina, and South Carolina_been trans- 
ported to the rich lands of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana? Ifslaves should be worth more in 
Texas thanin the old States, itis the most absurd 
ofnotions to contend that it will abstract all the 
slaves from the States. We raise a great many 
horses in Illinois for sale; should the old market 
become brisker and better for horses in Louisiana or 
Texss, would that make us send our whole stock 
of horses there? Or would we not keep our breeders, 
and try to raise more to sell in that good market 
A child can make the application. 

lam here met with asa ement, by some northern 
democrats, that the question of slavery is not settled by 
the terms of the treaty, and that this question will 
be left open, and that they design hereafter to 
make a portion of it into the free States. To my 
mind, I acknowledge this very uncertainty on the 
question of slavery in Texas is one of the greatest 
objections which exists to the plans of annexation 
now under consideration. It is true, that the ques- 
tion of slavery is not settled by the terms of the 
treaty now before this committee. This can be 
shown in a few words: In this Texas treaty the 
same identical words are used as were in the treaty 
for the purchase of the Louisiana territory. When 
Missouri sought admission into the Union, the dif- 
ficulties which then arose on the subject of slavery 
were settled by Congress defining, by a legislative 
act, the line of demarcation between the free 
and slave States. As Congress possessed and ex- 
ercised the power to settle what portion of the coun- 
try thus purchased should be free, and what should 
be slave States, it certainly possesses the right to do 
80 with the territory of Texas, which would come 
in under similar treaty stipulations. 

With this question of slavery thus left open for 
the action of- Congress, let us examine what would 
be its effects on our government hereafter. When-- 
éver this question is presented for the action of Con- 
gress, the northern annexationist. will insist upon 
having a portion of it for free States, and will urge 
that he so designed when he voted for the abstract 


n 
question of annexation, and that.the North would 
be cheated if a part of this country was not set apart 
for free States. The southern man will meet him 
with the declaration that “you shall never have a 
free State in Texas—you knew slavery existed 
there when you annexed it. Our object, and that 
of those who projected the scheme, as you will see 
by the diplomatic correspondence, was to extend 
the limits and perpetuate the existence of slavery. 
We designed to avoid having’ any non-slaveholding 
State on our southwestern border, and we will have 


none now; and if we had supposed a free State ever’ 


would have been organized there, we would never 
have admitted Texas into the Union.” Such, sir, 
would be’ the statements of the different parties, 
and on this issue they would go before the 
country.’ In the South, the North would be abused, 
where there were none to defend it, for manifesting 
a disposition to interfere with the right of the South 
to their slaves; and in the North denunciations 
would be fulminated against slavery, where it had 
no friends. With passions excited by such agita- 
tions, the representatives of the two parties will meet 
in this hall; and it requires no prophetic vision to 
foresee that on this question the North and the 
South will send here an almost unanimous delega- 
tion, each bigoted in their own opinions and preju- 
dices, and neither willing to compromise. In the 
excited state of the public mind which would be 
produced by the continued agitation of the subject of 
slavery, in reference to a territory over which Con- 
gress could’ legitimately legislate, it would be no 
small trifling Missouri question, but would become 
a great national ground of bitterness and conten- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, when we recollect that some of 
the political abolitionists of the North have proclaim- 
ed that they do not consider the constitution of the 
United States binding on them, because it recognises 
the existence of slavery in the South, and that they 
proclaim their wish to see the nation freed from any 
connection with slaveholding States; and then, sir, 
when we turn our eyes to the South, and read the 
equally fanatical sentiments and resolutions there 
adopted, censuring our common government, and 
proclaiming that, for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of slavery, they “will have Texas, with or 
without the Union,” there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that the lamentable condition into which we 
would be plunged by the agitation of the question of 
slavery in Texas, is just the thing which these 
northern and southern fanatics have so much at 
heart—the dissolution of this Union. 

Sir, there is good reason to fear that the annexa- 
tion of Texas, without definitively settling the ques- 
tion of slavery in the terms of its admission, is put- 
ting an ignited petard to the constitution, which will 
soon explode, and shatter this Union to fragments. 
Sir, our fathers have bequeathed us this Union as 
the most sacred of legacies: we have no right to do 
aught to endanger its preservation. It is the duty 
of the whole nation, and it is the more especial in- 
terest of the Northwest, to preserve it unimpaired. 
We purchase our goods in the East, and find there 
a market for much of our produce; and we cannot, 
therefore, consent that the East should be separated 
from us. But the great natural outlet for our com- 
merce is the Mississippi river; and let me tell south- 
ern gentlemen who have pictured in their imagina- 
tion that El Dorado—a southern confederacy—that 
the free States situate on the Ohio and Mississippi 
will never permit the mouth of that river to belong 
to any other government than their own. And 
should an overruling God ever inflict the curse of 
the dissolution of this Union upon us, by means of 
this Texas or any other question, the southern con- 
federacy will have to be formed wholly east of the 
Mississippi; for not all- the united chivalry of the 
South would ever be able to hold it against the com- 
bined forces which would be concentrated to open 
that great outlet of our commerce. 

But, sir, I do not wish to indulge in any lan- 
guage which might be even construed into dis- 
respect to any portion of our country. Yet it 
is our duty as statesmen to look at the probable con- 
sequences of measures which are so pertinaciously 
pressed upon us for adoption. These thoughts 
have becn forced upon me, as the inevitable . results 
of that unwise, reckless, selfish, sectional, «and 
slavery-extending policy, which seeks to obtain 
‘Texas in any way, and by any means, and which 
expects to be able to control its future destinies by 
bullying and bravado. , 

I am confident that the individual sentiment of a 

‘majority of the members.on this floor is adverse to 
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any one of the plans proposed for adoption. But I 


do not know or say that all these plans will be de- 
feated. The application of the party lash, which 
southern democrats know so well how to. apply to 
the tender backs of their northern allies; with the 
threats of exclusion from the party if they are re- 
fractory, and the promise of a large distribution to 
them of “the spoils of office” if-ihey are obedient 
and submissive, may again produce a wonderful 


_charm in amalgamating the discordant elements-of 


the -party in favor of any sort of annexation. I 
have heard from those who were present, that some 
twenty or thirty years since, when a democrat from 
New Hampshire rose in this hall and manifested 
symptoms of being refractory.on some question 
which the southern democracy were pressing, John 
Randolph in reply said, with his peculiar emphasis, 
“The gentleman from New Hampshire threatens to 
go against this measure—I tell that gentleman we 
have bought them before, and whenever we want 
them, we will buy them again, dog cheap, sir.” 

I acknowledge with pleasure that one democrat 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hate,] and another 
one from Ohio, [Mr. Brixxernorr,] have taken a 
bold, manly, and independent stand, which evinces 
that they are neither to. be bought nor. driven on 
this question. It remains yet to be seen whether 
the orders from the Hermitage, or the expectation 
of office from the President elect, will be-sufficient to 
drive or entice enough doubting northern democrats 
to its support to insure the adoption of the southern 
plan of annexation. ; 

Mr. Chairman, our government and our Union 
are the joint production of the blood, treasure, and 
wisdom of our fathers. The greatest blessing which 
could befall their descendants is its continuance-— 
the greatest evil is its dissolution. Convinced that 
1 perceive in the projected plan of annexation the 
elements of future discord, which may result in the 
dissolution of this government, I feel constrained to 
oppose it. The highest wish, the noblest aspira- 
tion of every true American bosom is, and ever will 
be, May the Union of these States be perpetuated 
forever! 


SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. i 


In the House of Representatives, February 28, 1845—On 
the report and resolutions of the Select Committee 
on the memorial of the democratic members of 
the legislature of Rhode Island, 

Mr. Speaker: In submitting some remarks in 
vindication of the course of the friends of free suf 
frage in Rhode Island, it is not my purpose to in- 
dulge in personal abuse or invective, but to call the 
attention of the House to the great principles b 
which the parties to this controversy are to be justi- 
fied or condemned. ; i 

Are the people superior to political organizations? 
Have they the right, acting in their free and- inde- 
pendent capacity, to determine in what manner they 
will be governed? If so, then the course of the 
suffrage party is clearly justifiable, and the people’s 
constitution, so called, when adopted by the majori- 
ty, became the supreme law of the State until super- 
seded by the adoption of another. 

It is conceded on all hands that there must exist 
in every independent nation a high and controlling 
power which is to judge of matters pertaining ta 
government. Where ia this power lodged? To 
whom does it rightfully belong? To governors or 
to the governed? 

This is a question on which hangs the destiny cf 
freedom; but on which the founders of our govern- 
ment entertained no doubts. They declared the 
right of the people to alter, abolish, and institute 
government, to be inalienable, and a self-evident 
truth. Admit it, and the people are the only true 
fountain of political power, and governments are 
but emanations from their will. it gives to them 
the highest civil and political power in the State, 
and invests them with a sovereignty limited only 
by justice and divine authority. 

This superiority of power on the part of the peo- 
ple is fairly and legitimately deducible from their 
right to self-government; and it follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that those who are appointed to 
administer government, are but the agents and trus- 
tees of the people, and hence possess no power or 
authority not expressly, or by necessary implica~ 
tion, delegated to them. f DO 

It follows, in like manner, that the people, being 
prior and superior to, and the authors of, -constitu- 


| tions, are superior to any existing legislature,:and 
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hence can frame and adept a valid constitution 
“without, as well as through, the intervention of an 
acting government. -They become to constitutions 
-what constitutions are to legislatures, and what. 
laws are to their administrators—the higher and 
‘controlling power. -. i : 
Italso follows, from the people. being the legiti- 
_ Mate authors of constitutions and governments, that 
_the people are the proper judges of the necessity of 
their reform and amendment, and of the invasion of 
their own rights. Their liberty and well-being not 
less imperatively require the power to change than 
to institute government., 
_ Italso follows, for a people to exercise the right | 
is not, in any proper sense, unlawful, but as legiti- 
mate as for a legislature to enact constitutional 
laws. $ 

The moment, sir, we acknowledge the right of 
the people to self-government, we give them full, 
ample, and complete jurisdiction over the whole 
subject. They then become, above all other, the le- 
gal authority to frame, alter, and amend constitu- | 
tions, and the only ultimate tribunal to remodel gov- 
ernments. They are bound by no musty charters 
from kings, and need wait the dilatory action of no 
rotten-borough assembly. If sovereign—that is, if 
they possess the highest civil and political power in 
the State—then they are answerable to no human 
tribunal, and are circumscribed by no Jaws but those 
of justice and their God. Thatis the only. power 
to which they owe allegiance when acting in their 
sovereign capacity, and to which they can be right- 
fully subjected. Sk hada 

The people may, if they see fit, act through the 
medium of legislative forms and edicts; and where 

-there are suitably prescribed forms and modes for 
forming or amending constitutions, such as will 
give full effect to the popular will, I hold they 
should act through such forms. It will generally 
be found the best mode forthe remedy of grievan- 
ces. Butif sovereign, or superior to political organ- 
izations they canbe under no possible obligation, 
in the absence of such forms and modes, to apply to 
their legislative servants for permission to call a con- 

` vention to frame a constitution. To require the 

people to do so, is inconsistent with their right to 

` self-government. 

It isa gross absurdity to declare the people: to 
possess an inherent and inalienable right to alter, 
abolish, and institute government, and ther. to deny | 

‘them thé exercise of this right except at the will and 
pleasure of. a minority government. If inherent, it 
is not aright derived from an organization of state, 
but must be before and above human government— | 
aright that belongs to man asa member of the hu- 
man family. If inalienable, it cannot be chartered 

‘away, relinquished, or parted with. It becomes an 
attribute of humanity, distinct from and superior to 
government, that attaches to the people at all times. 

Who, then, are to determine the time, manner, 
and extent of its exercise, but those who possess the 
inherent and inalienable right? There can be no 
other legitimate tribunal in opposition to their will. 

This theory of government is necessary to legiti- 
mate popular liberty. It alone places it upon a firm 
cand enduring basis, by making opposition to- tyran- 
ny lawful. Freedom from oppression it claims not 
only as a boon, but as a birthright—inalienable and 
indefeasible. - lt teaches that individual rights are 
not’ surrendered; but only their protection. It 
recognises man not only as having duties to per- 
-form, but rights to exercise. It regards the people 
not only collectively as a nation, but as individuals 

‘sapable of self-government, created for and suscepti- 
ble of happiness and improvement. It makes gov- 
ernment the agent, and not the master of the peo- 
ple—an instrument for the elevation and advance- 
„ment of humanity. 

Now, this doctrine is all that is contended for by 
py the advocates of the people’s constitution. They 
claimed no power, and have exercised no power, 
not involved in the formation of this goverament, 
-and not recognised and advocated by its founders. 
They proclaimed, in the declaration of our indepen- 
dence, these great and important principles: 

«We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all mem are | 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and-the pursuit of happiness. - That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
“powers from the consent of the governed; that wheneyer | 


‘any form of government becomes destructive of these e : 
- itis the right of the peopie to alter or abolish it; and to insti- 


ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
Shali seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 


Mr. Speaker, for granted, 


j 
| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 

tute new government, laying its foundations on such princi- | 
| 
i 
t 
i 


“Faking these positions, 


the people to remodel their government without the | 


permission of the charter government, anå this de- 


The constitutionalists stand justified, and may le- 


gitimate their proceedings by the first great princi- || 
ple announced in the declaration, that all men are j| 


created equal, with inalienable rights to life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness. This was the primal i 


truth, and the foundation principle on which our pa- 
triot sires proceeded to institute government. It was 
not a new doctrine with them. It had been taught 
by the most enlightened champions of freedom in 
different ages of the world; was proclaimed by the 
apostle when he declared that “God had created all 
nations of one blood; and is a necessary conse- 
quence of the brotherhood of man: But the founders 
of our government had a clearer perception of its 
importance, brought it forward more prominently, 
and made it the rallying point for the friends of free- 
dom and humanity. They were the first to organ- 
ize government upon its basis. Other governments 
had been formed to uphold the pretensions of favor- 
ed classes, of monarehies, hierarchies, and aristoc- 
racies; but it is the glory of ours that it was instituted 
in the spirit of a. more expansive philanthropy, to 


secure to the people the enjoyment of their inalien- | 


able rights. 

And who constitute the people? Not alone ‘‘the 
organized legal people” recognised by Rhode Island 
courts, the mere landholders; not. alone the kings, 
lords, and priests of the Old World; 

“Not starred and spangled comrts, 

Where low-bowed baseness watts perfume to pride. 

No;men, noble-minded men”-- j 
“All men,” is the comprehensive language of those 
who declared that we are, and of right ought to be, 
a free and independent nation. “Al men created 
equal;” -hence no one man has, by nature, a greater 
right to rule than another.” All men with “inaliena- 
ble rights; hence the right to self-government can- 
not be given away or surrendered by the men of any 
generation. 

What tyrant-killing doctrine! No wonder the 
men whouphold governments violative of the equal 
rights of man should desire to have it pass fora 
mere rhetorical flourish. It strikes a blow at the 
root of all oppression. It.recognises no allegiance 
due to arbitrary governments, and requires no per- 
mission from lordly officeholders or oppressors for 
the people to organize or to reorganize governments. 

The constitutionalists stand justified, and may 
legitimate their proceedings by the second great 
principle of the declaration, “that to secure these 
rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 


governments ‘are instituted among men, deriving [| 


their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Tt does not recognise the pre-eminence of State or- 
ganization over the people. It teaches us to look 
beyond the State, beyond political institutions, into 
the bosom of humanity, to the rights of each indi- 
vidual to self government, for the source of political 
power. [t seeks in man rights, and in State organi- 
zation their protection. Governments are but ser- 
vants and agents: Their powers are all derived 
from the people—are all matter of agreement. They 
exist rightfally—not by any inherent right of rulers, 
or or privileged classes, but by “the consent of the 
governed,” by the consent of the intelligent and 
moral masses who compose the community, by 
whose toil the wealth is created, and by whose valor 
our land is defended. The claims of those exer- 
cising-civil authority, are, therefore, subordinate to 


the prior and higher rights of the governed. For an E: 


existing government, then, to dictate terms to the 
people in the formation or amendment of constitu- 
tions, is usurpation, is “rebellions agency;?* but not 
so for the people to exercise the power without the 
consent of government. The relation . of _ principal 
and agent, existing between the people and govern- 
ment, implies subordination and accountability to 
the superior; and the power of dismissal or change, 
The validity of government being vested inthe con- 
sent of the governed, necessarily carries with it the 


. no longer time, than the civil power 
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power to dissent, invalidate it, or to reorganize 
anew, and. this independent of the will of the organ- 
ized authorities, or the power would be nugatory.: 

~The constitutionalists stand justified, and may 
legitimate their proceedings, by the-third great prin- 
ciple of ‘the declaration, the right of the people to 
alter or’ abolish government whenever it becomea 
destructive of its ends, and to institute a- new gov- 
ernment “in such form’ as to ‘them shall seem 
most likely to effect their -safety and happiness.” 
As the people ‘are the source of political 
power, and as governments are instituted for 
the well being of the governed, nothing can bé 
clearer than that they must of right, and as a`ne- 
cessary consequence, possess the power to make it 
conform to its end; and may, therefore, exercise the 
power as often as necessity may require. And of 
this necessity the governed, for whose protection 
governments are instituted, are pre-eminently the 
proper judges. It would be suicidal and-the height 
of folly to intrust the power to those whose abuses 
make a change and reform desirable, and whose in- 
terests lead to encroachments upon the rights and 

well being of the. people. The principle of self 
preservation, and the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, give it to the governed, and 
make it their duty, whenever government fails of 
accomplishing its great ends, to throw it off and in- 
stitute such as will answer the purpose. 
“The government’s ungirt when justice dies; 
And constitutions are nonentities.” 

Such are the great principles of the declaration of 
our independence; and if they have any binding 
force—if they are anything better. than a mockery 
of truth, justice, and the people’s rights, they jus- 
tify, legalize, and ‘legitimate the course of the con- 
stitutionalists, and-give to the people an undoubted 
right to reorganize their government as often as 
they may judge it to be for'their safety and happi-’ 
ness. : 

The correctness of these principles were repeat- 
edly recognised by the charter authorities. They 
were a party to the declaration of our independence; 
they adopted its principles; they appealed to them 
in common with the friends of national independence 
to justify the institution of a new government; and 
they were bound, by every principle of justice, to 
abide by them: Nor can they escape from their ap- 
plication by declaring them to be, ag in the minority 
report, only “an argument of justifiable revolution, 
not the reservation of the privilege of peaceful re- 
form.” : ; : 

Such a construction is not only forced and- con- 
trary to the assertion that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
the alleged right of the people to alter, abolish, and 
institute government; but contrary both to the prin- 
ciples promulgated by those. authorities after the 
establishment, of our independence, and to those of 
the great and liberty-loving founder of that State. 
In speaking of civil government, Roger Williams 
says: : 

athe sovereign and original foundation lies in. the people, 
whom they mustneeds mean distinct from the, government 
set up, and if so, then a people may erect and establish what 
form of government seems to them most meet for their civil 
condition. It is evident that such governments as are by 
them enacted and established, have no more power, and for 
or people consenting, 
aid agreeing betrust them with. This is not only in 
reason, but in the experience of all commonwealths where 
the people are not deprived of their natural freedom.” 

This right of the people to exercise the powers of 
self-government for the remedy of grievances has 
been taught and enforced by the most distinguished 
patriots and statesmen of our country. i 

Jeferson says: 

‘sit is not only the right, but the dety, of those now on the 
stage of action, to change the laws and institutions of gow 
ernment to keep pace with the progress of knowledge, the 
light of science, and the amelioration of the condition of 
society. Noihing is to be considered unchangcable but the 
inherent and inalienable rights of man.” ' 

Madison says: . 

“ft is essential to such a government (a republican one) 
that ii be derived from the great body of the: society, not 
from-an inconsiderable proportion or a favored class; other- 
wise a handful of tyrannical nobles, exercising their op- 
pressions by a delegation of power, might aspire to the 
rank of republicans, and claim for their government the 
honorable title of republic.” 

Patrick Henry says: . i 

“This, sir, is the language of demoeracy—that a majority 
ofthe community have a right to alter their goverument, 
when found to be oppressive.” š 

Edmund Pendleton, president of the Virginia 
convention for the consideration and adoption of. the 
United States constitution, said,-in’ reference. to the 
provision for amendment: ..: : cords 
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Rhode Island Controversy—Mr. Williams. 


“We, the people, possessing all power, form a govern- 
ment, such as we think will secure happiness} and suppose, 
jn adopting this plan, we should be mistaken in the end: 
where is the cause of alarm in that quarter? In the same 
plan we point out an easy and quiet method of reforming 
what may be found.amiss. No, but, say gentlemen, we 
have put the introduction of that method’ in the hands of 
our servants, who will interrupt it from motives. of self- 
interest. Whatthen? We will resist, did my friend say, 
conveying an idea of force? Who shall dare resist the peo- 
ple? No; we. will assemble in convention, wholly recall our 
delégated powers, or reform them so as to prevent such 
abuse.”-—Debates p. 50. 

In the Virginia convention, held in 1829 and. 1830 
to frame a State constitution, a resolution was intro- 
duced “to provide a mode in which future amend- 
ments shall be made therein,” and it was rejected, 
on the ground that the people would have the right 
to make such amendments without any such consti- 
tutional provision. The vote stood 25. ycas to 68 
nays. Among the latter are the names of James 
Madison, Chief Justice Marshall, John Randolph, 
and other distinguished statesmen of that State. 
Randolph said that it was impossible, by any 
“scribbling on parchment,” to prevent future altera 
tions. “By what spell, by what formula, are you 
going to bind the people to.all future time? Quis 
custodiet custodes? The days of Lycurgus are gone 
by, when he could swear the people not to alter the 
constitution until he should return.” 

_ Ex-Presidents Jackson and Van Buren nave both 
written letters to committees of the suffrage party, 
sanctioning the principle contended for. 

George M. Dallas, the Vice President elect, in his 
letter to the Pennsylvania convention, says: 

“4 convention is the provided machinery of peaceful 
revolution. It is the civilized substitute for intestine war; 
the American mode of carrying out the will of the majority, 
the inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or 
abolish their government in such manner as they may think 
proper.” 

Senator Buchanan, in his speech on the admission 
of Michigan, said: 

“It is now too late in the day, in our favored land, to con- 
iend thatthe people cannot change their form of govern- 
ment at. pleasure. The glorious experiment which we are 
trying in this country would prove a total failure, if we 
should now decide that the people, in no situation, and un- 
der no circumstances, can hold a convention without the 
previous consent of their own legislature.” 

Senator Benton said: 

“The people of any State may, at any time, meet in con- 
vention, without a law of their legislature, and without any 
provision in their constitution, and may alter or abolish the 
whole frame of government as they please. The sovereign 
power to govern themselves was in the majority, and they 
could not be divested of it.” 

The same principle has been incorporated into the 
constitutions of most of the States of this Union. 
That of Massachusetts declares, that ‘the people 
alone have an incontestable, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible right to institute government, and to reform, 
alter, or totally change the same, when their pro- 
tection, safety, prosperity, and happiness require 
it? Inthe language of the Virginia constitution, 
“a majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter, 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged most 
conducive to the public weal.” 

' But the constitutionalists have not only principle 
but precedents to sustain them. 

When the patriots of the revolution instituted our 
government, did they deem the consent and permis- 

sion of the British government necessary to its va- 
hdity? Nothing of the kind. They appealed from 
British arrogance to man’s natural rights. They re- 
quired no other power of attorney than the inalien- 
able right of the people to determine in what man- 
ner they will be governed. 

When the constitution of the United States was 
formed and adopted, was compliance with the arti- 
cles of confederation deemed essential? Those arti- 
cles expressly declare that no alteration shall, “at 
any time hereafter, be made in any of them, unless 
such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the 
legislature of every State.” Congress only declared 
it to be expedient for a convention of delegates to 
be held, and that “for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the articles of confederation.” But 
these restrictions were wholly set at naught. In es- 
tablishing the constitution, the Supreme Court of 
the United States say, “the people exercised their 
own rights, and their own proper sovereignty;” and, 
conscious of. the plenitude of it, they declared, with 
becoming dignity, “we, the people of the United 
States, do ordain and establish this constitution:” 


and it was established, not by virtue of any act of | 


Congress, but by virtue of the assent of, and adop- 
tion by, the people of the several States. 


That constitution was objected to, as in the case 
of the people’s constitution of Rhode Island, that 
the convention which framed it had no legal author- 
ity; butit was justified by Mr. Madison, not by the 
right of revolution, but on the grounds “that forms 
ought to give way to substance; thata rigid adher- 
ence, in such cases, to forms, would render nominal 
and nugatory the transcendent and precious right of 
the people to abolish or alter their government;” 
that “no ill-timed scruples, no zeal for adhering to 
ordinary forms, were anywhere seen, except m 
those who wished ‘to indulge, under these masks, 
their secret enmity to the substance contended for.” 

We have other precedents in the adoption of the 
constitutions of Michigan and Arkansas. The 
constitutions of those States were both framed and 
adopted without the intervention of any act or the 
consent of Congress; and, after full deliberation, 
were sanctioned by Congress, notwithstanding the 
proceedings were denounced as informal, unau- 
thorized, and revolutionary. i . 

-` If, sir, you deny the power of the people over 
the forms of governments, one of two things fol- 
lows: either there is to be no change which would 
deprive the people of all the benefits derived from 
the light of experience, and perpetuate institutions 
after they had outlived their usefulness; or the 
change is to be left with and made only at the dis- 
cretion of those exercising civil authority. 

The first supposition, that no change should, un- 
der any circumstances, be allowed, is too absurd to 
find sane and intelligent advocates. But the second 
supposition (which is the doctrine contended for by 
those on the opposite side) is scarcely less objec- 
tionable or less adverse to the progress of improve~ 
ment. 

It takes for granted that those exercising civil 
power will make all the changes required for the 
welfare of society, which is contrary to experience 
and the selfish nature of man. The tendency of the 
governing interest ever has been to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of the rest of the community. 
Hence class government and class legislation have 
been the scourges of our race. 

To whom, sir, is the world indebted for improve- 
ments in government? Not to irresponsible rulers. 
Popular liberty has not been the voluntary grant of 
minority governments, but wrung from them by the 
toil and blood of suffering humanity. 


Why has our government been constituted one of 
the people? Because all history shows that the 
governing interest must be the general interest, in 
order to promote and secure the general welfare. 
Substitute a minority interest, and you break down 
the barrier against oppression; you destroy the only 
safeguard of popular liberty. Wherever the few 
have governed, you sec, on the one side, wealth 
and luxury and splendor; and, on the other, degra- 
dation and suffering, and 


“Wronged poverty, 
Sending her eyes to heaven swimming in tears.” 


If, then, the tendency of delegated power is to 
abuse—if it is the nature of the governing interest 
to enrich itself{—what is to prevent the many from 
being pillaged by the few, if the institutions of a 
country can only be reformed by the consent of a 
governing minority? Look at the consequences of 
the doctrine. 

It makes it criminal for the people to alter or 
amend forms of government against the consent of 
those in office, no matter how great the majority op- 
pressed, or how great their grievances; thereby 
making men subservient to oppressors and submis- 
sive to wrongs. 

It does not acknowledge the dependence of gov- 
ernment upon the people, but exalts the creature 
above its creator, and forms above substance. 

It does not recognise natural and inalienable 
rights, but regards the people's liberties as mere 
privileges, dependent upon the will and pleasure of 
governors. 

It reverses the doctrine that “the people are the 
best guardians of their own rights,” and involves 
the absurdity that thé people must give up their 
rights to be preyed upon by rulers, to secure their 
enjoyment to themselves. In other words, that the 
people must have masters in order to be free. i 

It tends to the centralization and perpetuation of 
power in the hands of the few—the great source of 
oppression, and the great bane of popular liberty. 

It leaves the people no remedy for wrongs -but in 
rebellion and bloody revolution. | 

It invalidates our own government; and you must 


| roll back.the tide of time.and events, to enable our 


H. of Reps. 
fathers to obtain the consent of the British rulers to 
institute a new and valid government. $ 

It brands the martyred patriots of the revolution 
with the érime of treason. 

It requires the consent of the tyrant for the abo-. 
lition of tyranny, and thereby erects an intermina- 
ble barrier against all improvement. 

It leaves the oppressed at the mercy of the op- 
pressor, and would doom the down-trodden millions 
of earth to an eternity of bondage. 

Such a doctrine cannot be in harmony with the 
spirit of our free institutions. It is not that of a 
government of the people, but of one over, above, 
and in spite of, the people. It is not the American, 
but the European, theory of government. It is not 
the doctrine of popular liberty, but that of the 
crowned heads of Europe—the one enforced by the 
Holy Alliance to suppress the European movement 
.for free governments. 

In their circular upon the restoration of the Bour- 
bons— : ‘ 

“In the name of the most holy and indivisibly Trinity, 
their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
sia, and the Emperor ol Russia, solemnly declare that use- 
ful and necessary changes in legislation and administration 
ought only to emanate from the free will and intelligent con- 
viction of those whom God has.rendered responsible de power. 
All that deviates from this line necessarily leads to disorder, 


commotions, and evils far more insufferable than’ those 
which they pretend.to remedy.” 


The principle thus promulgated by the despots of 
Europe, to uphold the arbitrary governments of the 
` Old World, is the same with that now advocated by 
the opponents of the Rhode Island suffrage party, 
to susiain hoary abuses in America. They both 
alike require all changes to emanate from the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State. They both alike in- 
vest the sovereignty in the State organization—in 
the governing class—whether that consists of a ma- 
jority, as in most of the States of this Union, or of | 
a small minority, as under the charter government 
of Rhode Island, or of one person, as in the case of 
an absolute monarch. 

Had our revolution operated only as a mere 
change of rulers—a_ mere transfer of sovereignty 
from one State organization to another—there would. 
be some pretence for the doctrine contended for. 
But our revolution had a more life-giving principle 
of liberty. Iteffected not only a change of rulers, 
but a change in the system—in the principle—of 
governing. It transformed the government from 
one of king, lords, and commons, to a government.of 
the people. It made them, in the language of a 
judge of the United States court, tenants in common 
of the right of governing. : 

Before the revolution, the people were the sub- 
jects of, and all civil authority flowed from, the King 
of Great Britain. But at the revolution, the Supreme 
Court of the United States have declared that the 
sovereignty passed from the crown of Great Britain, 
and “devolved upon the people; and they became 
the sovereigns of the country; but they are sovereigns 
without subjects, (unless the African slaves among us 
may be so called,) and have none to govern but 
themselves.”—See Dallas’s R., vol. 2, p. 471. 

The European theory of government is that of 
sovereign and subject. But our system recognises 
sovereign rights in the people, and only delegated 
powers in rulers. The difference is broad, im- 
portant, and decisive of the question at issue. The 
pre-eminence and the right of governing are, by our 
theory, both with the people, and have been recog- 
nised to be so by some of the best writers on con- 
stitutional law, by some of the ablest judges, and 
the highest judicial tribunal of the country. 

Rawle, an able commentator on the constitution, 
says: 

‘rhe best constitution which can be framed with the 
most anxious deliberation that can be hestowed upon it 
may, in practice, he found imperfect and inadequate to the 
true interests of society. Alterations and amendments then 
Become desirable. The people retain—the people cannot, 
perhaps, divest themselves of—the power to make such altera- 
tions. A moral power, equal to and of the same nature 
with that which made, alone can destroy. The laws of one 
legislature may be repealed by another legislature, and the 
power to repeal them cannot be withheld by the power 
that enacted them. So the people may, on the same principle, 
at any time alter or abolish the constitution they have formed. 
This has been frequently and peaceably done by several 
ofthese States since 1776. If a particular mode of affecting 
such alterations has been agreed upon, it is mosi convenient 
to adhere to it, bubit is not exclusively binding.”—Rawle on 
the Constitution. 

The case of Kemper vs. Hawkins, tried before 
the general court of Virginia, is one in which the 
principle at issue was distinctly laid-down and rec- 
ognised. It came up under an act of the legisla 
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district courts, and in connection with that point the 
validity of the constitution itself. Judge Roane, in 
delivering his opinion, asserts: 

“That the people have a right, by a convention or otherwise, 
to-change the existing government, whilst such existing govern- 
ment is in actual operation, for the ordinary purposes thereof. 
The example of all America in the adoption of the federal 

overnment and that of several of the States in changing 
their State. constitutions in this temperate and peaceable 
manner, undeniably proves my position.”—Virginia Cases, 


. Vol. 1, p. 36. : 
. Judge Tucker says,the sovereignty of the State is 
supposed by most writers “to be vested.in the gov- 
ernment;” but here it ‘resides only in the people.” 


“The union of the sovereignty of a State with the 


government constitutes a state of usurpation and ab- 
solute tyranny over the people.” 
` ©The majority of the people, and much more, the whole 
hody, possess all the powers which any society, State, or na- 
tion possesses in relation to its.own immediate concerns.” 
—Tucker’s Black. Commentaries, Ap. p. 8. 

One .of the judges of the United States Supreme 


Court, Chief Justice Marshall, says: 


“Tt has been said that the people had already surrendered 


all their powers to the State sovercignties, and had nothing 
more to give. But merely the question, whether they may 
resnme and modify the powers granted to government, does 
not remain to be settled in this country.”—Wheaton’s Re- 
ports, vol. 4, p. 405. i 

In’ speaking of the institution of government, 
Judge Baldwin says: . 

“The actof delegation is the exercise of sovereignty; and 
acting under it is a recognition or its supremacy: it may. be 
without limitation in some cases, and until revoked it may 
be supreme; but it isso only as a delegated authority or 
agency—the right to revoke and render its exercise a nulli- 
ty is the test by which to ascertain in whom it is vested by 
original inherent right. 

“Men are not less free when they unite and form society 
out of its original elements into a body politic for the mu- 
tual safety and happiness of the parte, by a government in- 
stituted for all”--A general view of the origin and nature 
of the constitution and government. of the United States, 
p26 

` Judge Iredell says: 

“Our government is founded on much nobler principles. 
The people are known with certainty to have originated 
it themselves. Those in power are their servants and agents; 
aod the people, without their consent, may remodel the 
government whenever they think proper, not merely be- 
cause it isoppressively exercised, but because they think 
another form is morë conducive to their welfare.”-—Story’s 
Commentaries, vol. 1, p. 326. 

Judge Wilson, in his published writings, declares 
that— 

-“The people may change the constitution whenever and 
however they please. This isa right of which no positive 
institution ean deprive them.” . 

ln the second volume of Dallas’s Reports, p. 472, 
Chief Stistice Jay says: 

““Soverienty is the right to govern; a nation or State sov- 
ereign is the person or persons in whom that resides, In 
Europe the sovereignty is- generally ascribed to the 
prince; here it rests with the people; there the sovereign 
actually administers the government; here never in a single 
instance; our governors are the agents of the people, and at 
most stand in the same relation to their soverelgas in which 
regents in Europe stand to their sovereigns. Their princes 
have personal powers, dignities, and pre-eminences; our 
rulers have none but official; nor do they partake én the sov- 
eignty otherwise, or in any other capacity, than as private 
cilizens.” Di ate 
_ Where, then, does the power reside to form and 
adopt a valid constitution? Most clearly in the 
people: A constitution is declared by the United 
States cdurt to be “the work or will of the people 
themseives in their original, sovereign, and unlimit- 
ed capacity.” . If “sovereign and unlimited,” the 
right must be superior to and independent of the 
existing government. Hence from its very nature, 
a constitution or form of government mnst be sub- 
ordinate, and the people paramount, possessing all 
power over it not inconsistent with man’s inaliena- 
ble rights and the dictates of justice. 

But the charter government of Rhode Island 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction in the formation of a 
constitution. Whence did they derive that power, 
and how can the claim ofa small minority : 


“To lord it uncontrolled above their betters” 
be legitimated? 

Various reasons, Mr. Speaker, have been adduced 
to support the claim; but they are only the mere 
excuses of arbitrary power, and will not bear the 
test of scrutiny. One is by virtue of prescription. 
And is this adequate? Is time to outweigh right and 
justice? , Is this the doctrine of common sense?—the 
dictate of christianity? No; to withheld from the 
people. the exercise of their right to determine in 
what manner they will be governed, is a wrong and 


an outrage which no law, no usage, no lapse of | 


_ time, can justify or legitimate. Continuance but 
aggravates the wrong; and he who urges it asa title, 


has the heart, and only wants the pretence, to act 
the part of the tyrant and the wrong-doer. 

Another reason adduced to support the preten- 
sions of the charter government is a surrender of the 
people’s right of governing. But where is the proof 
of such a surrender? When the revolution severed 
the ties that bound us to the British government, 
the right of governing passed to the people of Rhode 
{sland in common with those of the rest of the 


country; and Congress then recommended to our’ 


colonies to form governments “on the authority of 
the people alone.” Was such a government institu- 
ted in Rhode Island at that time? “Did the charter 
government.rest upon such a basis in 1842? Most 
clearly not. It was not the work of the people, but 
a grant of King Charles Hl. They did not institute 
it, but merely submitted to it Why, then, did not 
the exercise of the right of governing belong to the 
people when they formed their constitution? It is 
conceded the revolution restored to the people the 
right in its original fullness. Did they ever part 
with it? If so, when and where? Can any convey- 
ance of it be shown? Nothing ofthe kind. Not a 
particle of evidence has been, or can be, produced to 
sustain such a position. - 

If, then, there has been no direct surrender, can it 
be fairly inferred from the people’s acquiescence un- 


“der the charter. government? So far from it, the 


charter authorities are estopped, by their own acts, 
from claiming the power on any such pretence. The 
convention called by that government in May, 1790, 
to adopt the constitution of the United States, declare, 


as the only basis in which governments are institu- | 


ed— 


“1, That there are certain natural rights of which men, 
when they forma social compact, cannot deprive or divest 
their posterity, among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety. -` 

“2, That all power is naturally vested in and consequent- 
ly derived from the people; that magistrates, therefore, are 
th 
them. 


eir trustees and agents, and at all times amenable to 
“3, That the powers of government may be reassnmed by 
the people whenever it shall become necessary to their 


happiness.”—Flliott’s Debates on Federal Constitution, vol. 
4, p. 223, 


They further declared”that these, ‘the aforesaid 
rights, cannot be abridged or violated.” 

This manifesto concedes to the constitutionalists 
all the powers they ever claimed or exercised, and 
is wholly inconsistent with the right assumed by 
the charter government. It recognises natural and 
indefeasible rights: in the people, and the subordi- 
nordination and accountibility of governors at all 
times tothe governed. It contains something more 
than a mere declaration of national independence, 
and “an appeal to all time in apology for revolu- 
tion.” The whole tenor and scope of its positions 
are to assert the right, not only of forcible revolu- 
tion, but the right of the people, as a peaceful rem- 
edy of grievances, to reassume the powers of gov- 
ernment. “whenever it shall become necessary to 
their happiness.’ Language cannot express a 
more direct avowal to invest the people, at all 


times, with complete: jurisdiction over: the forms of | 


government, and with power to adapt them to the 
varying necessities of society. 

What becomes, then, of the pretended surrender of 
the people’s right of governing, to the charter gov- 
ernment? It is a false assumption; and, like all 
tyrants’ pleas of usurpation, has been assumed for 
the purpose of acquiring power and wealth and 
consequence through its instrumentality. 

The idea that the people’s rights are surrendered 
to government, is the doctrine of absolutism. To be 
free, the people must have rights not controlled by 
another power. If they are surrendered, a free 
government can exist only in name, and the people 
are slaves instead of freemen. Wherever there isa 
government over, above, and in spite of the people, 
there is despotism, let its form be what it may. 
They may enjoy their natural rights by indulgence, 
but they can never be truly said to be free when 
they have masters over them, when under a govern- 
ment over which they have no control. 


. The distinction between the right of the people to- į 


institute, and the right to change, government, is 
not well founded. It is contrary to the equal 
rights ofman. It implies in the framers a,superi- 
ority of power, patriotism, and wisdom, which can- 
not be established by reason or experience. It is an 
arrogant attempt to exercise power over ersons not 
in existence, that cannot be legitimated. Govern- 
ment is not the source, but properly only a resource 
for exercising and protecting the pre-existing rights 


‘by destroy its value. 


ofthe people. Under arbitrary. governments, they 
have. claimed their liberties as franchises from:rulera; 
but we hold our liberties by no. such'tenure.. They 
are not a grant from human tribunals, but a giit 
from the Almighty. f oa: 

The right of one generation to. institute governe 
ment is not greater than that of a subsequent one to 
change it. In endowing men with reason and un- 
derstanding, the Creator. has given all equally the 


` right to exercise that reason and. understanding in 


providing for their happiness, and safety in the for- 
mation of constitutions and. mode of: government; 
and no one set of men, or generation of men, has, in 
this respect, aright superior to another. Itis not 
the exclusive property of a class, or of a generation, 
to transfer in fee; but is a right that belongs alike to 
all classes, and to all generations, and no one genera- 
tion can rightfully deprive another of its exércise. 
The same right, which our fathers possessed to in- 
stitute government, still belongs to us, and will 
attach to the generation which are to come after us. 

A third reason adduced to sustain the claim of the 
charter authorities is, that government is'a contract 
between the people and their rulers. : 

“ifthe mode of change is expressly provided for, that 
mode (say.the minority committee in their’ repòrt, page 18) 
is unquestionably part of the original contract, and must 
be. observed, unless abandoned by universal consent.. If 
none be expressed, we contend that it is embraced within 
the powers of that agent which can alone be assumed to ex. 
press the consent of all—the legislative branch of govern: 


ment.” ` 


This, sir; is no other than the old and exploded 
doctrine of “original contract,” or compact; and 
there is certainly an appropriateness in bringing for- 
ward-an old and exploded theory of government to 
sustain an old, time-worn, and exploded charter, 
from an old, discarded, and tyrannical -rule of 
England’s kings. es eo - Si Paes 

But is the doctrine of “the original contract,” the 
true theory of our government? Is there, in, fact, 
any such agreement between every member of the 
community, on the one side, and rulers on the other, 
as supposed? Itis, sir, nothing but the fiction of 
the early advocates of liberty in Europe, to legiti- 
mate opposition to arbitrary governments. It was 
an improvement upon that of the divine right of 
kings; and while the antagonist of that theory was 
the doctrine of progress; and there is no doubt the 
time has been when it was serviceable to freedom, It 
was made the basis of the English revolution in 1688. 
King James the 2d, by his acts of tyranny, was de- 
clared to have “broken the original contract between 
king and people,” was, in consequence, dethroned, 
and the crown offered to William and. Mary. But 
the theory of “the. original, contract” was not the 
doctrine of the revolution: our freedom is based on a 
more solid foundation. The statesmen and patriota 
who founded our government, justified their action, 
not by a violation of a supposed original contract, 
but by an appeal to the original, inherent, and inde- 
feasible rights of the people, and referred to the acts 
of the British government only as an excuse for- 
their exercise. _ SoA 

By our theory, the people: are the authors of gov- 
ernment; they are the party for whose welfare it is 
instituted; and the. party whose. consent alone it can 
rightfully exist. Ours is, or was intended to be, 
purely a government of the people, and not a com- 
pact between.the few and the many, between rulers 
and the people. Our governors and men in authors 
ity are not, therefore, an independent-and contracte 
ing party, but the mere agents and servants of the, 
people, and intrusted with power solely to execute 
their laws and to enforce their will. ‘The consent of 
those in authority, therefore, is not required to le- 
gitimate a change in an existing government, unless 
having with us no rights but in common with the 
people other than as their agents. 


The opposite doctrine, by making rulers a high 


_contracting power, makes their consent necessary to 


a. change in government, and thereby becomes’an- 
tagonistical to a government of the people. If they 
have a right to self-government, the doctrine cannot 
be true. It would make its exercise dependent upon 
the will or caprice ofa single individual, and there- 
Tt has been truly said by Mil- 
ton, “they that shall boast, as we do, to be a fee 
nation, and not have in themselves the power to res 
move, or to abolish any governor, supreme or subs 
ordinate, with the government itself when urgent 
causes, may please their fancy with a ridiculous.and 
painted freedom, fit to cozen babies; but one indeed 
under tyranny and servitude; as. wanting “that pows 
er, which is the root and source of all ‘iberty, to 
dispose and economize-in the land which God hath - 
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given them, as masters of family in their own house, 
and free inheritance. Without which, natural and 
essential power of a free nation, though bearing high 
their heads, they can, in due esteem, be thought no 
better than slaves and vassals born, in the tenure and 
occupation of another inheriting lord.” i 
Ìt is a principle of our government that all pow- 
ers not expressly delegated are reserved to the peo- 

le. Granis are to be construed strictly, because 
what is assumed is so much taken Wrongfully from 
the people, and hence adverse to their liberty. The 
people, therefore, originaily possessing the right to 
institute or amend forms of government, must be 
presumed to retain it till the contrary is shown by 
express grant. But the reverse of this is assumed 
to be the case, in order to sustain the claim of the 
charter government. When no mode of change is 
provided for, we are told “it is embraced within the 

owers of the agent,” or acting government. This 
Tonics to the people any power in their primary ca- 
pacity, and makes the legislature supreme. It 1s the 
old tory doctrine. It takes the right of governing 
from the people, invests it in those exercising civil 
authority, and gives them a receipt in full for all the 
evils of despotic government. : 

A fourth reason adduced in support of the claim 
of the charter government is ‘‘the allegiance due to 
constituted authorities.” But there is no such un- 
limited and absolute subjection due to an existing 
organization of government as supposed. That 
government alone is just, and entitled to support, 
which conforms to the people’s rights, and promotes 
the people’s welfare. Whenever it wars upon ei- 
ther, it is perverted from its true end, and becomes 
illegitimate. The allegiance which is due to consti- 
tuted. authorities is therefore conditional, bounded 
by the principles of justice, and controlled by the 
people’s rights. The duty of obedience attaches 
only to a government that is just, and, as such, has 
a right to command. 

The doctrine of absolute subordination is only 
applicable to an absolute government. When abso- 
lute and sovereign, the decision of government is 
ultimate. Its will is law, and the people are slaves. 
Life, liberty, and property are at its mercy. No 
matter how great its oppressions, submission and 
abedience to its commands become the duty of the 
people. Such a theory would indeed sustain the as- 
sumptions of the charter government, but it is 
wholly inconsistent with individual liberty and nat- 
ural rights. 

But the powers of absolute sovereignty were never 
intended to be invested in our government. On the 
contrary, it is emphatically one of limitations and 
restrictions. Its great and distinguishing features 
are division of power, the control of the government 
by, and the responsibility of 1t to, the people. The 
right and the liberty to change were not, nor intend- 
ed to be, surrendered. The modes and forms pre- 
seribed in most of the constitutions of our country 
for effecting a change, most clearly show that itis a 
right the people designed to reserve to themselves. 
But the constitutional provisions for amendment or 
change do not confer the right. They are but means 
and facilities for exercising a prior right. When, 
therefore, the forms prescribed cease to afford ade- 
quate means for the exercise of the right of change, 
they lose their binding. force, because they were 
enacted for the right, and the obligation to conform 
must be in subordination to such right. 

It is asserted, on the opposite side, that “there 
must be, in every government, a power to preserve 
itself.” Much raore, then, must there be such a 
power on the part of the governed to preserve their 
rights and to secure their. happiness, and that, too, 
independent of the provisions of an existing govern- 
ment, as it was instituted only as an instrument to 
effect that end. 

The people’s right of self-government must carry 
with it adequate means for its exercise. This is a 
prineiple which courts of justice universally apply 
In.the construction of laws, aad it applies with much 
greater force to original and inalienable rights, more 
especially to the rights of ‘self-government—a right 
that survives all corapacts, and is paramount to all 
formis. 

But we are told, with an air of triumph, that “the 
offence of treason still remains prominent in the cal- 
endar of crime.” Tis true, but it is equally true— 


“isnot rebellion to resist oppression.” 

Rights do not conflict. The people cannot have 
atight to self-government, and rulers one to suppress 
it. The people. cannot havea right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and government one 
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to tyrannize over them. On the contrary, it is an 
old and a true saying, 
“That kings, when they descend to tyranny, 
Dissolve the bond, and leave the subject free.” 
It is they who practise the tyranny, and who op- 
pose the right, who are the usurpers and wrong 
oers, n $ 
- This is said to be the right of revolution, which 
gentlemen say is conceded. But is not the right of 
revolution an incident of, and does it not flow from, 
the people’s right of self-government? If the latter, 
then, is of such transcendent importance as to jus- 
tify a resort to violence and war to secure its bless- 
ings, will not its importance much more justify the 
exercise of the right for the peaceful remedy .of 
grievances? Is, not the lesser most clearly included 
in the greater power? To deny it, is to make the 


people's right to alter, abolish, and institute govern- | 
peop. S 3 , 8 


ment, merely a belligerent right. Itis to allow them 
only the right of the beasts of the field. 

In countries where the sovereighty is invested in 
the government, for a people to form a constitution 


in opposition to-an existing government would be | 


revolution, and to attempt it, rebellion. But under 


institutions like ours, when the people possess the | 
highest civil and political power in the State, for | 


them to exercise that power, independent of the 
will of those holding official station, cannot proper- 
ly be called revolutionary or rebeliious; especially 
in cases like that under consideration, where there 
was no constitutional mode prescribed for making 
the desired reform. Thecharge of rebellion would 
much more properly lie against those who resisted 
the people in the exercise of their undoubted rights. 

To limit the people’s right to form a constitution 
to the right of revolution, except at the will of a 
minority government, is to confound ours with des- 
potic governments. It is to restrict the people’s 
rights to the standard of despotic rulers. It rec. 
ognises no standard of right but the power of the 
people and the will of the oppressor. It proclaims 
a reform, by force and violence and blocdshed, right 
and proper; but one in a peaceful way, unlawful 
and unjustifiable. But does might make right? 
Does success alter the attributes of actions? Are 
the principles of liberty, right, and justice, the mere 
creatures of time and circumstances? No. 

; “Pure amidst the blocd 
And dust of conquest, never waxing old,” 

they are immutable and universal guides 


“To make the world less mournfal.” 


Bat even the right of revolution is practicaliy de- 
nied to a people of a State. At the same time that 
gentlemen concede the right of revolution, they tell 
us the people of a State have no authority to change 
their institutions independent of that of the existing 
organization, and that the general government is 
bound to sustain and protect that organization. In 
accordance with this doctrine, the Presiden: of the 
United States interposed to sustain the charter au- 
thorities, and to suppress the government organized 
under the people’s constitution. 

Of what value, then, is the right of revolution to 
a people of a State of this Union? Can it be ex- 
ercised if there is a guaranty on the part of the gen- 
eral government to suppress it? It 1s, sir, hopeless 
for the people of one State to resist the power of the 
whole country. 

Theargument of gentlemen on this point will not 
hold together. Itis the height of absurdity to say 
that the people of a State have the right of revolu- 
tion, and at the same time declare it to be the duty of 
all others to suppress it. 

if this view of our institutions is correct, the peo- 
ple of a State may be in a worse situation, for the 
remedy of grievances, than under the British gov- 
ernment. They then had the right of appeal. Bat 
to whom can the people of a State now appeal for a 
fundamental law—a written constitution? ‘The gen- 
eral government has no power to make one for a 
State; a minority government refuses to make ons; 
and the people, we are told, cannot, independent of 
the existing government. What, then, are the peo- 
ple to do? 


“Sir, what course, 
What process, or of honor, or of law, 
Shail take usurped authority to task, 
And bid him answer forit? Before what bar 
Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them to earth?” 


There is, sir, no course, no process, no remedy 
but submission, if the doctrine contended for is true. 
It carries with it the leprosy of aristocracy, and the 
curse of despotism. i ; 


H 
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“Tis rank distinction, all the hell that springs ` 
From those prolific monsters, courts and kings.” 

fn whatever view the subject is presented, the 
right of the people of Rhode island, in the absence 
of constitutional. provisions, to frame and adopt a 
valid constitution without the consent of the charter 
government, appears to me to be beyond a doubt. 
If they had never delegated the power, then the ex- 
ercise of it belonged to them by virtue of their origi- 
nal right to self-government. If, on the other hand, 
they had surrendered the power, then, by the ex- 
press acknowledgment of the-charter authorities: in 
the bill of rights already quoted, they possessed the 
right-to reassume it whenever necessary to their 
happiness, It belonged to the people, then, in either 
case, and by reason of their grievances. 

The right to resume follows the perversion of del- 
egated power. The people are not bound to wait 
for -usurpation and tyranny to have their perfect 
work. ‘This is not only sound law, but sound mo- 
rality, and recognised to be such by standard wri- 
ters ‘on political and moral philosophy. 

Algernon Sydney, in his work on government, 
Says; : . 

“Laws and constitutions ought to be weighed; and, whils 
all due deference is paid to such as are good, every sation 
may not only retain in itself a power of.changing or abolish 
ing all such as are not so, but ought to exercise thal power at- 
cording to the best of their understanding, and, in the place 
of what was either at first mistaken or afferwards corrupted, 
to constitute that which is most conducive to the establish- 
ment of justice and liberty.” 

David Hume maintains the same doctrine. In 
his History of England—which is justly regarded 
as favoring too much the prerogatives of rulers—he 
says of the distribution of justice and the free en~ 


| joyment of property: 


“ft is the great object for which political society was 
founded by men, which the people have a perpetual and una- 
iienable right to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor 
statute, nor positive institution, ought to deter them from 
keeping ever uppermost in their thoughts and attention,” 


In his work on Moral and’ Political Philosophy, 
Dr. Paley (who is characterized as the matke. en- 
emy of revolutionary proceedings) declares that—~ 


_ “No usage; law, or anthority whatever is so binding that 
it need or otght to be continued when it may be changed 
with advantage to the community. The lamily of the 
prince, the order of succession, the prerogative of the 
crown, the form and parts of the legislature, together with 
the respective powers, office, duration, and mutual depead- 
ency of the several parts, are all only so many laws, muta- 
bie, like other laws, whenever expediency requires, either 
by the ordinary act of the legislature, or, if the occasion des 
serve it, by the intervention of the people. ‘These points are 
wont to be approached with a kind of awe; they are repre- 
sented to the mind as principles of the constitution settled 
by our ancestors, and, being settled, to be no more commit- 
ied to innovation or debate—as foundations never to be stir- 
red—as the terms and conditions of the social compact to 
which every citizen of the State has engaged his fidelity, 
by virtue of a promise which he cannot now recall. Such 
reasons have no place in our system.” à 


Here ‘the right to change the form of govern- 
ment, “by the intervention of the people,” is fully 
asserted, and the question resolved into one of ex- 


pediency. Locke,in his work on government, 
says: 


“Perhaps it will be said that the people being ignorant, 
and always discontented, to lay the foundation of governs 
ment in the unsteady opinions and uncertain humors of the 
people isto expose ittocertain ruin; andno government 
will be able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new 
legislature, whenever they take offence at the old one. To 
this, I answer quite the contrary: people are notso easily 
got out oftheir old forms, as some ure apt to suggest; they 
are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledged 
faults inthe frame they have been accustomed to; and if 
there he any original defects, or adventitious ones intro- 
duced by time or corruption, it is noten easy thing to be 
changed, even when all the world sees there is an opportu- 
nity for it.” 


Lord Brougham, in speaking of the fundamental 
rules of government, says: 


“These are not laws which: bind. a power in itself su- 
preme, but only principles which haye been laid down by 
itself for guiding itsown conduct; as a man free to use his 
time or his money, or his bodily health and strength, in 
whatever way he pleases, may resolve: to follow a particu- 
lar course of study, or other exertion, or to ‘adopt a partic- 
ular pian of spending his fortune, from’ which he may at 
any time deviate in whole orin part, and pursue a totally 

diferent course, adopting altogether different principles. 
Thus notbing on earth can fetter or bind the exercise of 
the supreme power in any State; and whatever plan has 
been adopted for its exertion may, at any moment, be 
changed,” i j ` 


_Dr. Price, in his celebrated essay on civil liberty, 
Says: 

Jit civil government, as far as it can be denominated free, 
is the creature of the people. It originates with them. It 
is conducted under their direction; and hasin view noth- 
ing but their happiness. All its different forms are no 
more than so many diflerent modes in which they choose to 
direct their affairs, and to secure the quiet enjoyment of 
their. rights. 
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“Liberty, therefore, is too imperfectly defined, when it is 
said to be “a government by laws, and not by men Ifthe 
laws are made by one man, ora junto of men in a State, 
and.not by common consent, a ‘government by them does 
not differ from slavery. In this case, it would be a con“ 
tradiclion in terms to say that the State governs itself.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, can it be denied that the 
powers of government were shamefully perverted 

y the charter authorities? Who can. look at the 
wrongs and the gross violations of the rights of the 
people of that State, and doubt it? Not he, sir, who 
1s animated and governed by the spirit and princi- 
ples of freedom that, distinguished the patriots of 
the revolution. Not he, sir, who respects the ina- 
lienable rights of man as did the advocates of lib- 
erty who founded that State, and who would carry 
into effect their liberal and patriotic designs. Their 
object was to establish a government of the people; 
and, to their credit, they made it practically such 
during the first years of the charter of 1663, equal 
representation being allowed, and no freehold quali- 
fication required in the voter. But not so in 1842. 
Through the lapse of time, the change of circum- 


stances, the usurpations of power, and the disre- ` 


gard of the provisions of the charter, it had degenc- 
rated into one of gross inequality and rank injus- 
tice, and become marked by acts of oppression, 
prominentamong those which Jed to our separation 
from Great Britain. 

The charter, though one of the most liberal of 
that period, was. better suited to a land company 
than for a constitution of a free State.. It created a 
close corporation, gave the company the power to 
admit “so many other persons as they shall think 
fit,” and invested them with the powers of civil 
government, limited only by the laws and customs 
of England. But, notwithstanding these liberal 
grants of power, they were insufficient to satisfy 
the cravings of the charter government; and, sub- 
sequent to the revolution, it claimed and exercised 
sovereign and unlimited power. The general as- 
sembly did not recognise the supremacy of the 
charter; and, I am informed, there is but one in- 
stance to be found in the records of its judiciary 
where its courts ever ventured to sustain the char- 
tered rights of the citizens against the usurpations 
of legislative despotism. The very existence of 
such a government isa curse, and it led to a series 
of grievances only equalled in the most arbitrary 
governments of the world. f , 

Instead of the equal representation allowed during 
the first-years of the charter, a majority of the 
House of Representatives were chosen by towns 
containing less than a third of the population of the 
State; and, instead of free suffrage, it was confined 
to Jandholders and: their eldest sons, confining the 
right, in a population of 108,837, to about eight 
thousand, and giving to less than four thousand the 
political power of the State. 

Land was alone represented, and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, personal property alone taxed—presenting 
the strange spectacle in a community pretending to 
be free of representation without taxation, and taxa- 
tion without.representation. . 

. There was liability to the performance of military 
duty-for the defence of the country on the one hand, 
and liability to expulsion. on the other—non-free- 
holders being liable to forcible. ejectment from ike 


State, without the allegation of crime, and to be flog- - 


ged at the public whipping-post if they. resisted. 

While the landholder could enjoy the sacred 
right of trial by jury by his peers, the non-frechold- 
ers were not eligible to a seat in the jury-box. 

There was taxation to support courts of justice on 
the one hand, and a denial of access to those courts 
on the other, without permission of the frecholder, 
the law requiring writs to be endorsed by one of 
that class. ae 

While the property of the privileged order was 
exempt from the payment of debts on execution, 
there was no exemption for. the unprivileged many 
above the sum of ten dollars. 

‘There was security to person and property for 
the frecholders, while they had and exercised the 
despotic power to eject the non-freeholders from 
their presence when holding their municipal and le- 
gislative meetings. 5 

Such, sir, are only a few of the grievances of the 
people under the charter government, They were 


of such an extent, and so aggravated in character, as - 


to induce, years ago, a distinguished author to write 
an essay to prove that the devil was in Rhode Island; 
and while a Dorr is suffering all the horrors and cru- 
elty of solitary confinement for sustaining the in- 
alienable right of the people to alter and amend 
their-form of government, can any additional evi- 
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‘dence be required to show that the devil has not yet 
lost all his influence in the councils of that State? 

For these grievances there were but two reme- 
dies—application to the general assembly, and the 
exercise of the people’s right of self-government. 
By the provisions of the charter, the assembly pos- 
sessed ample power over the ‘suffrage question, but 
refused to exercise it. From the adoption of the 
United States constitution until that of the State con- 
stitution of 1842, the political history of that State 
presents a continued series of attempts to. impose 
tyrannical laws on the one side, and efforts to es- 
cape their infliction on the other, by the.extension 
of the rights of suffrage and the establishment of a 
written constitution. 
was made, and petition after petition presented, to 
no purpose. For more than fifty years the calls of 
the people for reform were resisted by the charter 
government with the same tenacity with which ty- 
rants always cling to usurped authority; and-it was 
not ull after the adoption of the people’s constitu- 
tion that the freeholders framed and submitted to 
the people a.cons:itution, for the purpose of correct- 
ing some of the evils of unequal suffrage and unequal 
representation. , 

From the necessity of the case, the people were 
compelled, for a remedy, to fall back upon the exer. 
cise of their inalienable rights. They held mass 
meetings; called conventions; framed a constitution, 
and submitted it to the people. It was adopted by 
a large majority of the male adult population of the 
State, including even a majority of freeholders, as 
has been most clearly shown by the majority re- 
port. Notice of the fact was given to the charter 
assembly, -and a tender of the votes, and a request 
made to them to inquire into the fact of its adoption; 
but they refused, denying the right of the people to 
frame and adopt a valid constitution without their 
previous consent and authority. 

By no principle of justice or of law can the advo- 
cates of the old charter government come forward 
now and deny that the people’s constitution received 
the sanction of the majority of the male adult popu- 
lation of that State. 

The friends of that government are estopped, in 
the first place, by the principle of law and justice 
which forbids a party taking advantage of their own 
wrong. Ifa majority of the people were opposed 
to that constitution, why did they not vote against 
it? Tf there was anything fraudulent or unfair in the 
vote, why did the charter assembly vote down the 
resolution offered in January, 1842, by Mr. Atwell, 
to appoint a committee to investigate and ascertain 
ifa majority voted for the constitution? gut one 
answer can be given—they feared the result. They 
were Satisfied the truth would not sustain their as- 
sertions. They knew the people desired a written 
constitution. And the fact cannot be disguised that 
all the evils of the controversy have flowed from the 
charter government withholding from the people the 
enjoyment of their undoubted rights. 

The friends of that government are estopped, in 
the second place, by the principle of law and justice 
recognised in the codes of all enlightened nations, 
“that a principal is not bound by the acts of the 


agent when thatvagent exceeds his powers.” That 


the charter assembly did exceed their powers, in 
claiming exclusive jurisdiction in the formation of a 
constitution, cannot be doubted by any fair-minded 
persox who will examine the provisions of the char- 
ter; that never contemplated the institution of a 
government independent of that of Great Britain. It 
gave no power whatever to subvert itself in the 
formation of a constitution. The powers of the as- 
sembly were limited by the powers of the charter, 
and the only mode provided for amendment or 
change was upon application to King Charles and 
his successors upon the throneof England. Unless, 
therefore, you invest the charter assembly with the 
divine right of governing, they had no more legiti- 
mate jurisdiction over the subject than an equal 
number of other citizens. The charter had con- 


ferred none; the people had given none; and, by the | 


principles of our government, they could rightfully 
exercise no powers not expressly, or by necessary 
implication, given to them. i 
Why, then, was not the people’s constitution the 
supreme law of the State until superseded by the 
adoption of the present one? Gentlemen. say it was 
contrary tolaw and order. Why? - Because it was 
not authorized by the charter government . This 


takes for granted the very ‘question at issue. It 


assumes power for the general assembly. never con- 
ferred upon it, and of course could not, when ex- 
ercised, have the binding force of law. - 


Movement after movement . 


Feb 1845, 
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In the absence of constitutional provisions, what 
authority is there in a State comipetent:to preseribe a 
mode of action for a paramount power? It is not 
pretended that the charter assembly had power to 
frame and adopta constitution. How, then, could it 


_ delegate that power? - How could it throw the sanc- 


tion of law over what it had no rightful: jurisdic- 
tion? i z a : 

In claiming a preference for the convention which 
framed the existing constitution, why donot gentle- 
men point out wherein it -possessed more power 
than that which framed the people’s constitu- 
tion? They ‘were both. voluntary - assemblages. 
The charter authorities did not ‘assume to com- 
mand a convention to be held. The language 
of the act is, that the freemen “tbe, and they 
are hereby, requested to choose” delegates. &c. 
Now a request confers no power. The difference 
between the two conventions was not, therefore,’ in 
the powers possessed by each, but simply and 
solely in the requests by which they originated; and 
of what consequence can that be?” ' 


What is it, sir, that gives to a constitution the 
validity and binding force of law? It is not. the 
manner in which, nor the persons by .whom, the 
convention, which framés it is called.” -The United 
States court say it is the assent of, and adoption‘by, 
the people. Thisis the great, essential’ and’ con- 
trolling point. All that precedes is of minor conse- 
quence. Mr. Madison, in speaking of the United . 
States constitution, said truly that its adoption by 
the people would “blot out all antecedent errors and 
irregularities.” Bos ae 
` But we are told that.the people are subject to laws, 
and the sovereignty claimed for them is inconsistent 
with this subjection. Se : 


In reply to this objection, I ask attention to an` 


‘extract in point, from the writtings of John Taylor, 


of Caroline, one of the ablest writers on government 
our country has produced. He says: 


“The people, by our policy, are considered as possessing 
two capacities, political and civil. Under one, they are 
susceptible of the rights which nations can exercise; such 
as those of forming, reforming, and supervising govern- 
ments. Under the other, they are susceptible, individually,. 
of such rights and duties as an individual may hold or owe. 
As an individual cannot hold or exercise the first class of 
rights, anation must be considered in the light of an asso- 
ciated, political, moral being, or these rights can neither 
exist, be held, or exercised. . 

“The first species of capacity we assign to the people, 
-operates between them and governments; the second be- 
tween governments and individuals, and between citizens. 
Itis our policy to subject the whole field of this second 
capacity to legislation, and to exclude it from the whole 
field of the first. Law is allowed to regulate right and 
wrong in the latter. cases, but not between the nation and 
its government. The right to do this being held by nations, 
and not by governments or individuals, is evidence: that 
nations hold rights in a moral and social capacity, not sub- 
ject to law. A form of government - being anterior to law, 
cannot be created by it; and the social rights of nations 
cannot be destroyed by political laws, concealed under 
municipal titles, if law cannot create a form of govern- 
ment. 

“An unsubjected sovereignty, composed of subjected in- 
dividuals, is the supposed inconsistency upon which the 
objection rests. i 

“And yetthe same inconsistency, if it he one, exists in 
the system of government chiefiy admired by the objectors 
themselves. The British sovereignty is unsubjected, and is 
composed of subjected individuals. Every member of the 
Parliament of which this sovereignty is composéd, including 
the King himself, is subject to municipallaw. Where, then, 
is the absurdity of composing of a sovereignty of subjects? 
It is, in fact, the common and plain case of an individual 
holding cerporate rights and owing corporate duties; or of 
a corporation which governs its members, and yet is goy- 
erned by them. Aan: 

“The idea thata nation must necessarily be divided be- 
tween sovereignty and subjection, to form a government, 
allotting one or a few to the first principle, and the mass of 
the people to the second, is precisely the barbarous opinion 
which has always made tyrants and slaves.” 


` Such is the triumphant answer of an eminent 

statesman of Virginia; and the distinction between ` 
the political capacity of the people and that of civil 
government, is pointed out with a fotce and aptness 

of illustration to make unnecessary any additional 
comments. 

In no one principle that is necessary to`give to 
such an instrument the validity of law, was the peo- 
ple’s constitution wanting; and yet its advocates are 
denounced without stint or measure. It is not just 
to judge them by the opprobious epithets which 
have been heaped upon them. Slander 

i «Will pour her slime 
On all who dare dispute the claims of pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppression.” 

But before the friends. of free suffrage are con- 
demned as lawless men, let us know what rights,;and 
whose rights, they violated in the adoption of their 
constitution. They contended not “for the: liberty 
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of lawless depredation.” They waged no war 
against property. Chey sought not the overthrow 
of laws and courts. They intecfered not with the 
administration of justice. On the contrary, their 
object was a just, noble, and patriotic one. It 
was -to substitute a constitution for a king- 
ly charter—a fundamental written law for the 
mere will and pleasure of a -privileged body 
of landholders and their eldest sons. They 
had no other end in view. They avowed no other; 
they labored for no other; and their constitution 
proposed no other. But to effect this, they did not 
contemplate a resort to force. Their remedy was 
the peaceful exercise of the people’s rights. Their 
constitution was deliberately framed and adopted 
without violence or disorder; and force was only 
resorted to, in self-defence, to sustain the govern- 
ment organized under it. And just as certain as the 
people have a right to determine the form of their 
government, that constitution, after its adoption, 
became the supreme law of the State, and those 
who sustained it were the supporters, and not the 
enemies, of law and order. 

The claim of the opponents of the suffrage party 
to be the exclusive friends of law and order, rests 
upon no better foundation than the pretension.of a 
small and irresponsible body of landholders to the 
absolute and unlimited right to govern—to determine 
who should and who should not participate in the 
formation and administration of government. It is 
the law and order of usurped authority over the 

‘God-given right of the people to self government. 

“It was usurpation,” says the minority report, 
“in Dorr to seek to impose a government even up- 
on a resisting minority;” but was it less so for a 
minority to impose government upon a resisting 
majority? 

It was fatal, we are told, to the people’s constitu- 
tion when only 13,944, out of a population. of 108,- 
837, voted for it; but when the- present constitution 
received only 7,024 votes, its validity is beyond a 
question ! 

‘What is the inference? Is it not that law and 
order consist in the privileges of an aristocracy in 
opposition to the rights of the people, and in the 
authority of sand banks and brate matter over the 
moral worth and intelligence of the community? 

The denial of the people’s right to govern was 
turyism in the days of the revolution. Is it any- 
thing better now? 

The right of representation in the legislature “was 
then declared to be inestimable to the people’s hap- 
piness,” and formidable to tyrants oniy.” Flas the 
principle since changed? or can the forms of law 
make thatright which is morally wrong? 

The importance, Mr. Speaker, of the right of the 
people to control their forms of government, cannot. 
be over estimated. It affords the best guaranty 
and the greatest security for natural rights. [t ena- 
bles the men of each generation to adapt their insti- 
tutions to the ever varying conditions of society, 
and to the onward march of improvement. It checks 
the usurpation of power by rulers, guards against 
abuses, and opens the way for the peaceful reform 
of evils, which would otherwise be perpetuated, in 
defiance of the people, and to their degradation and 
enslavement. Itisa right which has been conse- 
crated in the cause of freedom—a right which was 
vindicated and sustained through all the want, and 
suffering, and loss of life, consequent upon a seven 
years’ war with. Great Britain, and one that cannot 
be surrendered without siving up the great and Jife- 
giving principle of free eovernments. 

Bat this right, on which rests the whole fabric of 
our government, is now denied and denounced as a 
dangerous heresy; and all the horrors of the French 
revolution, and all the chimeras ire conjured up 
by usurping tyrants, and the alarmed fears of aris- 
aristocratic pride, are now arrayed againstit. We 
are told that the docirine that the majority of the 
male adult citizens of a State have, at all times, the 
-power to reform and remodel their governments to 
adapt it to the varying conditions of society, “is at 
war with every principle of civil government sub- 
versive of order, destractive of the security both of 
civil and natural rights,” and tends to the despotism 
of numbers. 

‘Such denunciation of the majority rule is no new 
thing in the history of our country. We have al- 
ways had a class of politicians who have distrusted 
popular government, whose sympathies have been 
with the few, and whose longings have been for the 
privileges of aristocracy. No opportunity with 
them is -lost to depreciate democratic institutions, 
and to disparage the virtue and capacity of the ma- 
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| jority of the people to determine- the character and 
control the affairs of government. Every foible is 
seized upon, and every evil magnified. All the rob- 
beries perpetrated, all the murders committed, and 
all that savors of violence or disorder, are paraded 
forth in judgment against a government by.the peo- 
ple. The advocates of a minority rule are blind to 
its errors and its crimes, and can see nothing but the 
prevalence of wrońg, violence, and anarchy in the 
control by a majority. f 

But how stands the matter? The power to-change, 
or to prevent a change, is possessed, in every na- 
tion, by either the majority or minority. There-is 
no alternative, unless you give to the form of every 
existing government the sanction of divine authori- 
ty. The question, then, stripped of all disguises, 
is, simply and solely, which is the most conducive 
to the great ends of socicty, and most in accordance 
with the people’s rights, to intrust the power to the 


duced in favor of the minority rule must be founded 
in a distrust of the people, and would, when car- 
ried out, lead to that of an absolute monarch. The 
reason that would lead to the adoption of one less 
than a majority, would,.through the whole process, 
give the preference to the Jess number, even to 
that of a single individual. The minority rule is, 
therefore, anti-republican, and is contrary to the 
general tenor and spirit of American institutions. 

In effecting amendments to the United States con- 
stitution, more than a majority 1s required; but this 
is in consequence of its federal character. If our 
general government was a consolidated one, Mr. 
Madison said, in the Virginia convention, ‘the as- 
sent of the majority of the people would be sufi- 
cient for its establishment; and as. a majority have 
adopted it already, the remaining States would be 
bound by the act of the majority, even if they unan- 
imously reprobated it.”—Debates, p. 102. 

When legislatures are intrusted with power to 
alter or amend constitutions, more than a majority 
is generally required; not as a check upon the pco- 
ple, but to prevent the abuse of delegated power, 


or the encroachments. of rulers. There are but 
three or four States in the Union having constitu- 
tions requiring more than a majority of the votes 
of the people to effect an amendment. Ina large 
majority of the States, it has been the rule by 
which constitutions have been adopted and govern- 
ments administered. It is this tyrant-dread princi- 
ple which has piloted the ship of state safe'y and 
triumphantly through the storms of war and the 
calms of peace; has secured to the people the enjoy- 
ment of their rights to an extent never surpassed, 
and conducted them onward in a career of prospe- 
rity seldom, if ever, equalled in the history of the 
world. Compare our majority governments with 
the minority ones of the Old or the New World, and 
where do you find civil government in greater per- 
fection, where less crime, and where greater securi- 
ty for the rights of person and property? 

Those who distrust the people warn us of the 
dangers of popular supremacy. Why not look to 
the consequences of the opposite rule? Why not 
present, in all their dread array, the long, black, 
catalogue of crimes of which it has been the au- 
thor; reckon up the sum of human misery which it 
has produced; and paint out, in living colors, the 
degradation and devastation of cur race which have 
followed in its train? Why point us to the isolated 
cases of aggression upon the rights of person and 
of property where majorities havebornesway, when 
government by the few has been but the history of un- 
holy aggression and upmerciful exaction? “It eats 
the orphan’s bread, and drinks the widow’s tears.” 
It mounts to power over the prostrate rights of the 
people, without a heart to feel for human. wo, or a 
soul to beat in unison with popolar liberty. 

What, then, is the reproach of the people's sway? 
Is-it instability? “AN experience hath shown,” 
says the declaration of our independence, “tat 
mankind are far more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed.” ‘The 
wonder is not that revolutions have occurred, that 
violence has been resorted to, and blcod been shed, 
but that there has been so little under the provoca- 
tions of arbitrary governments, and that the people 
have borne so much, so long, and so patiently. | 


ignorant and oppreased. A free and enlightened 
nation would no sooner overthrow a government 
that protected their rights and promoted their wel- 


fare, than asane man would commit suicide. 
Itis not pretended that the powers of government 


majority or minority? Every argument that, is ad- | 
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may not be abused when exercised by a majority; 
but-I hold it to be a far better and safer rule for the 
community than that of a minority—a principle not 
looking to the general interest for its guide, and to 
the general welfare for its end. 

The question, Mr. Speaker, at issue in this con- 
troversy is not one of mere local interest, but one of 
free government, and one which calls upon the 
members of this House to assert the right of the 
people to determine in what manner. they will be 
governed in all its original fulness, and in-all the 
vigor of its liberty-giving power. ` 


“SPEECH OF MR. ASHLEY, 


OF. ARKANSAS. 
In Senate, February 22, 1845—On the annexation of 
Texas. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives for the annexation of the republic of Texas— 

Mr. ASHLEY said that he. rose to address the 
Senate under great embarrassment, arising in part 
from the position in which he had been placed by 
the able arguments to which the Senate had just 
been listening, and in part from personal indispo- 
sition which, under‘any other circumstances, would 
have prevented not only an attempt to address the 
body, but even his attendance at his seat; yet, situa- 
ted as he knew himself to be in relation te this im- 
portant measure, heshould hold himself recreant to the 
duty which he owed to his own noble State—a State 
which, unsolicited by him, had conferred upon him 
the distinguished position with which he was hon- 
ored on that floor—if he could suffer the present 
question to pass by without receiving from him 
more than a silent vote. 

The whole subject was to him in a great measure 
new; for, owing toa multiplicity of engagements at 
home, he had enjoyed no further opportunity of ac- 
quainting himself with its nature and bearing than 
he had enjoyed since the debate commenced. He 
must say, however, that it was most surprising to 
him that it should excite the opposition which it 
had met with in this chamber. This might be ow- 
ing, perhaps, to a want of further information as to 
the true grounds of the measure; but, in the mean- 
while, he must be governed by his own convictions 
of duty in regard to it. ; 

And, in the first place, he must notice the mode 
of construction which had here been applied to the 
language and opinions of the fathers of the govern- 
ment in relation to the true intent and meaning of 
the constitution. This work had been construed 
by rules which he (Mr. A.) had never heard applied 
toan ordinary statute in our courts. of law, and yet 
he knew of no reason why a different mode of inter- 
pretation should be applied to the constitutiop from 
that which was pursued in construing any other le- 
gal instrument. Hewouldask gentlemen if. such 
an idea had ever been heard of before, as that we 
must ascertain what were the secret motives which 
governed a minority of the convention which had. 
passed on the draft of the constitution. This conven- 
tion of memorable and immortal men constituted a 
body larger than that here assembled, of whose opin- 
ions the Senate had heard nothing save in relation to 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, and two or 
three others. How had the question been argued? 
Had there been an analysis of the opinions and 
purposes of the entire body? No. Gentlemen had 
endeavored to show what were the ‘prevalent mo- 
tives of two or three individual members, disre- 
garding those ofall the rest. Who ever heard of the 
application of such a rule in interpreting any pub- 
lic instrument? Apply itto the construction of any 
one of the laws of Congress, and what would be the 
result? Take, for example, the post office law 
which had passed. the Senate by a large majority 
of votes. Six senators only had spoken on that bill. 
Would it not be strange, passing strange, if the 
Supreme Court, when that law was brought before 
them for adjudication, should go into a labored in- 
quiry as to the probable motives and known opin- 
ions of the few gentlemen who had spoken on the 
bill, utterly disregarding those of the residue of the 
Senate? He spoke it with all due respect, yet he 
could not but say that it did appear to him the 
strangest course ever resorted to by sensible men, 
when interpreting a great organic law, to go. out of 
the record. and institute an inquiry into the probable 


. reasons and motives of a very small minority of 


those who had made the law. At all events, it was 
a principle of interpretation to which, in forming 
his own judgment, he could never agree. He frees 
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ly conceded to gentlemen that they might, with 
great propriety, go into the cotemporaneous history 
of the times, when the constitution was framed, to 
ascertain’ what was the situation of the country; 
and hence draw conjectures as tothe intent of the 
convention asabody. He held it legitimate. tòin- 
quire into the motives of the convention asa whole, 
as shedding light upon the meaning of that to which 
they had-given their sanction; bat he never would 
consent to confining the inquiry to the views and 
purposes known to have been entertained by three 
or four members only. 

Besides, under what circumstances was a rule so 
rigid and so narrow to'be resorted to? Was it to 
explain a doubtful power? No; it was rather to 
raise a doubt respecting a power clearly granted, 
and thus to destroy the natural and obvious mean- 
ing of a plain article “of the constitution: was not 
this true? Had not the argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,]and the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Morrneap,] that very object in 
view, and no other? If he had understood them, 
both those honorable senators had labored to show, 
from the motives of certain members of the conven- 
tion, that we could not take the words of a particu- 
lar clause in the constitution in their plain and ob- 
vious sense. If their rule of interpretation was cor- 
rect, all he could say to it was, that it was very dif- 
ferent from any rule he had ever seen adopted in the 
courts of justice. . 

Mr. A. went on to say that gentlemen, in his 
humble opinion, wëre-not arguing on legitimate 
grounds. He claimed that Texas was ours now, 
and required no other or further act to entitle her to 
all the rights and privileges of one of the free aud 
sovereign States of this Union, than such consent of 
Congress as was given to the admission of the States 
of Louisiana, Missouri, or Arkansas. Nay, farther: 
Texas, in his opinion, was entitled, of right, to ce- 
mand admission under the solemn guaranties of the 
treaty of 1803 between the United States and the 
French republic; and if refused admission. by the 
United States, it would be a gross and flagrant vio- 
lation of the faith of ths nation. 

To show the grounds of his opinion thus boldly 
expressed, he would not detain the Senate with a 
reference to the whole of the overwhelming evi- 
dence establishing the true boundaries of Louisiana 
as acquired by the treaty of 1803; but would 
barely refer to an abstract of a small portion of that 
evidence, which he now held in his hand, but which 
he deemed entirely’ sufficient of itself to place the 
question of the western boundary of Louisiana be- 
yond further dispute or cavil, 

Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr.. Bowdoin, 11th 
July, 1806, Jeff. cor. p. 59, says: 


“With respect to four western boundary, your instruc- 
tions willbe your guide. J will only add as a comment to 
ther, that we are attached to the retaining the bay of St. 
Bernard, because it was the first establishment of the un- 
fortunate La Salle, was the cradle of Louisiana, and more in- 
contestably covered and conveyed to us by France under 
that name, than any other spot in the country.” ; 

“St. Bernard’s Bay, bay in the gulf of Mexico, on the 
coast of Texas. Lon. 96, 50, w.; lat. 25, 30, n.—Worcester’s 
Gazetteer, ed. 1923.” . à 


Louisiana was ceded by France to Spain in 1761, 
and was retroceded by Spain to France in 1800, and 
occupied by France. By the treaty of Paris of the 
30th April,-1803, it was ceded by France to the 
United States, and the possession delivered by the 
French authorities in 1804. 

Mr. Madison, expressing -his own views, and those 
of Mr. Jefferson, in a letter of the 31st March, 1804, 
says that Louisiana ‘extended westwardly to Rio 
Bravo, otherwise called Rio Bravo Del Norte. 
Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish 
authorities for the delivery of all the posts on the 
west side of the Mississippi,” and in a letter of the 
3lst January, 1804, Mr. Madison states that M. 
Laussat, the commissioner by whom the French 
government delivered the possession of Louisiana to 
us, announced “the Del Norte as its true boundary.” 
In a letter of the 8th July, 1804, Mr. Madison de- 
clares the opposition of Mr. Jefferson to the ‘“‘relin- 
quishment of any territory whatever eastward of the 
Bravo.” 

Mr. Monroe, in a letter of the 8th November, 
1803, encloses documents which, he says, ‘prove incon- 


destably” that the boundary of Louisiana is “the Rio - 


Bravo to the west; and Mr. Pinckney unites with 
Mr. Monroe in a similar declaration; and on the 
20th April, 1805, in a letter to Mr. Madison, they 
assert our title to be unquestionable. Mr. Monroe, 
_in his letters of January 19 and June 10, 1816, says 
that none could question “our title to Texas,” and 


| 


| ing a part of Louisiana.” 
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concurs with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison in the 

opinion “that our title to the Del Norte was as clear as 

to the island of New Orleans.” yee 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a letter to Don Onis 

of the 12th March, 1818, says: : 

“The claim of France always did extend westward to the 


Rio Bravo.” * * * “She Sot claimed the territory 
which you call Texas, as being within the limits and form- 


And-he further says: 


‘Well might Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to M. 


„Cevallos, in 1805, that the claim of the United States to the 


boundary of the Rio Bravo was as clearas their right to the 
island of New Orleans.” ` 


And in his letter of the 31st of October, 1818; he 
says: g 

“Our title to Texas is established beyond the power of 
further controversy.” 


Mr. Adams, in his letter of instructions to Mr. 
George Graham of June 2, 1818, says: 


“The President wishes you to proceed with all convenient 
speed to that piace, (Galveston,) unless, as is not improba 
ble, you should, in the progress of the journey, learn that 
they have abandoned or been driven: from it. “Should they 
have removed to Matagorda, or any other place north of the 
Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the United 
States, you will repair thither, without, however, exposing 
yourself to. be captured by- any Spanish military force. 
When arrived, you will, in a suitable manner, make known 
to the chief or leader of the expedition your authority from 
the government of the United States, and express the sur- 
prise with which the President has seen possession thus ta- 
ken, without authority from the United States, of a place 
within their territorial limits, and upon which no lawful settle- 
ment can be made without their sanction. You will call upon 
him explicitly to avow under what national authority. they 
profess to act; and take care that due warning be given to 
the whole body that the place is within the United States, who 
will suffer no permanent setilement-lo be made there, under any 
authority other than their own.” š 
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Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish treaty, . 


April 3, 1820, (Mallory, vol. 1, pp. 400 and 401,) 
said: 3 

“The title to the Perdido on the one side, and to the Rio 
del Norte on the other, rested on the same principle—the 
priority of discovery, and of occupation by France; the 
principle observed among European nations having contig- 
uous settlements being that the unoccupied space between 
them should be equally divided.” “In 1685, he (La Salle) 
made an establishment on the Bay of St. Bernard, west of 
the Colorado, emptying into it. The nearest Spanish settle- 
ment was Panuco; and the Rio del Norte, about the midway 
line, became the common boundary.” 

Mr. Clay also, in his letter of the 17th April, 
1844, published in the National Intelligencer, says: 

“The United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, 
as I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of Louis- 
iana. ‘hey ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by 
the treaty of 1819, by which the Sabine was substituted for 
the Rio del Norte asour western boundary.” 

But he would not enlarge nor add to the small 
portion of existing evidence that he had referred to. 
It could readily be shown by the concurrent authori- 
ty ofevery prominent public man in the country— 
by the public ministers of the United States, France, 
and Spain, and by the whole history of the times, 
that the true boundaries of. Louisiana extended to 
the Rio del Norte, (or the Rio Bravo, ag it is some- 
times called,) and that therefore, by the treaty of 
1803, we did acquire all of Texas, including lands 
and inhabitants. ` 

Assuming; then, that position to be true, he would 
emphstiealiy inquire how we had or could lawfally 
and constitutionally part with the territory of Texas 
and its inhabitants. He denied that we had or could 
constitutionally cede the Texian territory and in- 
habitants at all. Mr. A. went for the doctrine of a 
strict construction of the constitution of the United 
States. 
sacred observance of that principle in the interpreta- 
tion of the constitution was the only effectual means 
of keeping a government of delegated powers with- 
in the jast limits assigned to it. He was for apply- 
ing the principle in all cases, cut where it might, and 
lead to what consequences it would; if its applica- 
tion was found to result in great public inconve- 
nignce, then, he said, amend the constitution; but until 
then, stick to the constitution as it stood. He was 
willing to extend the application of its powers as 
liberally as he could consistently with what he be- 
lieved to be the true intent and meaning of the in- 
strument. 

The constitution conferred on Congress the pow- 
er of admitting new States into the Union, and that 
power must be executed in one of two or three 
ways. If it was necessary in order to admit a new 
State, that we must first acquire the territory out of 
which it was formed, then Congress had the power 
todo that. The constitution expressly granted the 

ower to admit new States, and the other power fol- 
owed as a necessary incident.. Had Congressa 


He had been educated to believe that the | 


right to dispose of territory when acquired? The 
only clause of the constitution under which such a 
power could be obtained, was that in the 3d section 
of the 4th article, which was in these words: |- 
` “The Congress shall have power. to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory: of 
other property belonging to the United States.” - - ar 
“What was the extent of the authority here 
conferred? It was. only. to dispose- ofthe ters 
ritory and to make. needful rules and “regula. 
tions in regard to it; but would. any senator , 


| claim that this clause gave Congress authority to i 


art with a single citizen. that we had acquired? 

ot one. When the constitution. spoke about 
disposing of territory and other property, -its 
meaning was confined. te’ lands, and nothing 
but lands. But what had we acquired by the 
treaty of 1803? Lands only? No: we acquired 
people also. We acquired the inhabitants of Loui- 
siana, in which Texas was then included, and-we 
guarantied to those people the right of being admit- 
ted into the Union as citizens so soon 'as it should be 
practicable, according to the provisions `of. the con- 
stitution. The. people once ours, éontinued to be 
ours, unless gentlemen meant to contend that men | 
free and independént might be sold like. shéep in 
the shambles, and conveyed from owner to owner | 
like beasts of the field. It could not successfully be 
contended that this government might ever part 
with a people over whom it once had a right to 
extend its jurisdiction. ; f 
’ Mr. A. cared not how many treaties or acts of 
legislation might be exhibited to the contrary; they 
were all utterly vain, because there was an utter 
want of power to make ‘such treaties, or enact such 
laws.: Though. it might be said that, in receiving 
Texas, we-were resuming that which, bya solemnact, 
we had disposed of to another, the answer was 
obvious: ours was a government of limited powers. 
The constitution prescribed the powers of their limit- 


` ation. While the government kept itself within their 


prescribed limits, its acts were valid; but the instant 
it went beyond them, its acts were, ipso facto, null 
and void. Even could it be shown that every branch 
of the government had concurred in the act, he still 
insisted it was null, because neither of those branch- 
es individually, nor the whole of them collectively, 
had any power at all but that which the constitu- 
tion gave to them; and he denied ee it gave 
anywhere such a power as this. e therefore 
insisted that, according to the treaty of 1803, Texas 
belonged to us; it was an acquisition, and nothing 
could do away with it. Gentlemen must show their 
authority from the constitution, and not talk to him 
of treaties and acts of Congress. If they could show 
no constitutional authority, their acts were all unau- 
thorised and null; and unless senators should gravely 
argue that men, freemen, “made so by. the solemn 
guaranties of a treaty, could be sold and disposed 
of under the description of “other property” in the 
clause of the constitution quoted, they-would fail 
to find warrant or authority for the cession by the 
reaty of 1819; and he presumed no senator would 
dare, in the face of republican America, to set up or 
advance such a preposterous, absurd, and slavish 
doctrine. 

But it. may be said that if we had no authority 
to cede Texas toa foreign government, our long 
acquiescence and frequent recognition of that repub- 
lic. will militate against the position assumed. j 

Mr. A. said the answer to this, to his mind, was 
entirely satisfactory; the cession was an aèt of 
moral treason against the principles of the constitu- 
tion and of our free institutions; and any and all 
recognitions of this gross wrong was but an aggra- 
vation of the original outrage. i 

But supposing that in all this he was mistaken, 
and that the treaty of 1819, by which we had ceded 
this territory away, was of valid authority ard con- 
stituted the law of the land: to whom did-we cede 
it? ‘Was it to Mexico? No, it was to Spain. Did 
Spain now set up any claim to it, or make any ob- 
jection to our annexing it to the United States? Not 
at all. The only objection to this proceeded from 
the government of Mexico.- And how came she to 
have any claim to it? By her rebellion against 
Spain; and prior to the success of the rebellion, 
Texas declared herself free and independent, and, 
by the constitution of 1824, was- admitted into the 
confederacy of Mexican States as one of their sis- 
ter republics. Whereon, then, Mexico, after the 
destruction of the whole of her republican instituas 
tions by usurpation and military violence, could’ 
base a claim to. Texas, was wholly beyond his:re- 
publican ideas to-imagine. Texas stands as one.of 
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our own States would, if our general government 
had been usurped by a despot. The citizens of each 
State would be absolved from all allegiance to the 
general government, and each would remain a free, 
sovereign, and independent State. Mexico has, 
and can have, therefore, no possible claim to their al- 
legiance. 

This was the view taken of the matter by the 
people of Texasthemselves. In 1819 they held a 
convention at Nacogdoches, in which they passed 
resolutions remonstrating and indignantly protesting 
against the act of this government, by which it was 
attempted, without their assent, to transfer them over 
to Spain. But how were fwe to get rid of the obli- 
gation of the treaty of 1803? He admitted that we 
were not bound to admit new States by the treaty 
power without the assent of Congress, for the teny 
power could not bind Congressin anact whic 

elonged to the jurisdiction of Congress alone. 
But Congress did, by its action, ratify that treaty, 
and the government was bound by it. How could 
we getrid of our obligation? It was impossible. 
We never could beset free from that obligation. 
There were no statute limitations which bound 
men against the claim of freedom. When the State 
of Arkansas entered this Union, she came here with 
no petition in her hand for leave to hold a conven- 
tion, and frame a constitution to be submitted to 
Congress. No, she claimed to come into the Union 
under the treaty of 1803. Congress recognised her 
right according to the stipulations of that treaty; 
and ‘she came in as of right, and not by favor. The 
people of that territory called a convention them- 
selves without asking leave of any body; they 
demanded admission, they did not pray for it; and 

Congress received them, not as an act of grace and 
favor, but according to their right under the treaty 
of 1803; and Congress did no more than that which 
in justice and good faith they were bound to do by 
virtue of the guaranties of that treaty. 

What was a treaty? This question had been 
asked and answered by the honorable senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rives] to whom Mr. A. had listened 
wit great delight. He had been much instructed 
as well as gratified by the fine discourse of that hon- 
orable senator; proving, however, that which no- 
body doubted or denied. That a treaty wasa com- 

act, all admitted; but what sort of a compact was 
i? He would refer gentlemen on this subject to a 
definition which he considered as the best he had 
ever met with. It was in the following words: 

“A treaty is an agreement, league, or contract between 
two or more nations or sovereigns, formally signed by com- 
missioners properly authorized, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns, or the supreme power of each State.” 

The very terms of the definition showed that it 
was a contract made through the agency of commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. A. was here asked from what work the defi- 
nition was derived, and he answered from the dic- 
tionary; and if it was tested, it would be found to 
be a true and just definition. It was in accordance 
with the whole argument of the senator from Vir- 

inia. It was a contract: that none would dispute; 

ut it was a contract made by commissioners or 
ambassadors. The name was immaterial, if they 
were public agents appoinied for that purpose. 
These persons acted in lieu of the government, just 
tl attorney in fact acted in lieu of his princi- 

al, 
P There was one other position taken by the honor- 
able senator, which Mr. A. could not understand. 
He seemed to suppose that there was in the consti- 
tution an express grant of power to the treaty- 
making branch of the government; but Mr. A. 
could not find any such grant in that instrument. 
The treaty-making power had been justly represent- 
ed as ancillary in its character; it was a handmaid 
to the other powers; it was a maid of all work, to 
be employed as an instrument, wherever its agency 
was requisite to carry out the granted powers of the 
constitution. If there was any grant expressly 
made to this power, it was so recondite, and so 
much a matter of hair-breadth distinetion, that a 
man.of plain common sense could not discover it. 
He must conféss that these fine metaphysical dis- 
‘inctions were wholly unsatisfactory to his mind. It 
had very truly been said that in construing a reme- 
dial statute, one of the first things to be-done was to 
look back and inquire into the evil that was to be 
remedied. How did this principle apply: to the 
reaty power in the constitution? What was the old 
law? According to the articles of confederation, the 
power of making treaties was reposed infthe legisla- 


sure; and what wae the evi of thet ayrangement 


“could be done by the treaty. power. 
haps, Mr. “A...might be mistaken. He never “had 
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The evil lay in the want of secrecy and the want of 
despatch; and the remedy was to appoint other 
agents, who could do the thing more speedily, and 
with-more secrecy. But was this any special grant 
of ‘power to those agents? Above all, was it an ex- 
clusive grant of power? Certainly not. The old 
common-law maxim would have come into play, 
qui facit per alium facit per se—if the Congress. 
could do this thing by their agents, they could do it 
themselves. He held that the legislative power was 
competent to the performance of all acts which 
In this, per- 


clairned to be a statesman. He was a lawyer and a 
backwoodsman; and having in the latter capacity as 
many sorts of business on his hands as Caleb Quo- 
tem, he could not, of course, be a very good lawyer. 
He held the treaty power to be an instrument—a 
very fit and convenient instrument, but still only an 
instrument—for executing. and carrying into effect 
the granted powers of the constitution. 

But there was another view which had been taken 
by the honorable senator, which appeared to Mr. 
A. a, very strange one, The senator claimed that 
the only mode by which territory. could be acquired 
was through the agency of the treaty-making pow- 
er. The learned gentleman, (Mr. Hunriveron,) 
who had addressed the Senate before him, (and at 
whose feet he had sat long since to learn the element- 
ary principles of his profession,) held this doctrine: 
and contended that all the precedents went to. prove 
that it was so. With all the just respect which 
My. A. entertained toward this, his former instruct- 
or, he must still be permitted to say that it appear- 
ed very strange to him that Congress could do cir- 
cuitously that which it could not do directly. 
Even on the gentleman’s own showing, it was Con- 
gress only that could do it at last. Congress alone 
could acquire territory. Congress alone could fe- 
ceive a new State. And why was it obliged to 
adopt this circuitous mode of operation? 

Mr. A. could not say what might be the intentions 
of the Texian minister; but if he were President of 
Texas, and an American minister. came there with 
propositions to treat about liberty for Texas to join 
the United States, on adopting a republican form of 
government, he would compel him to leave the 
country as soon as possible. Why, what would be 
the amount of the proposition, as addressed to a free 
and independent nation? It involved indignity on 
its very face; and yet we claimed to treat Texas as 
an equal! Weasked the Texian people to become 


our vassals, ourabject slaves: to relinquish their gov- , 


ernment, to strip themselves of all their property, 


and then to depend on our magnanimity to restore | 


them their freedom. The very proposal to treat 
with a free republic on terms like these would itself 
be an irsuli; and if a public minister came bearing 
terms like these in his hands, he would direct him 
forthwith to leave the country. 

Were he the functionary of the Texian govern- 
ment when an American minister was proceeding 
there with such a proposition, he should see, in the 
language of Mr. Welster, that his feet should not 
rest upon the soil. All sovereigns are equals; and 
Texas, with her 150,000 inhabitants, is equal to our 
own glorious republic with her millions. What 


would the people of the United States say to their | 


representatives in Congress if they should con- 
sent that our government and people should 
surrender their sovereignty and reduce themselves 
to the condition of serfs, and trust to the generos- 
ity of another government to raise them up 
again, and incorporate them into their government? 
If a Texian minister should come to Washington 
with official powers to treat with this government, 
and should then produce such a proposition as that: 


“just consent to reduce yourselves to servitude, | 


abandon your government, your forts and arsenals 


and dock-yards, and all the national property you | 


possess, and then we will take you by the hand and 
emancipate you,” what would be the consequence to 
an administration which should submit to an insult 
like this? And it would be quite as strange if the 
Texian government could ever consent to receivea 
minister from us who should presume to offer a 
treaty on the basis of so degrading a proposal. 

Mr. A. said he did not think this was a wrong or 
unfair view of the subject; and viewing it in that 
light himself, he never could consent, by a vote of 
his, to offer toa neighboring free republic so great 
an indignity. i 

Gentlemen must recollect that this government 
has acknowledged the republic of Texas “as a free, 
sovereign, and dependent nation? and that she is 


in all respects, by that act, so far as this government 
is concerned, acknowledged to be sovereign’ and 
equal with our own “glorious empire republic.” 
And if we treat with her, it must be as an equal, 
and on equal terms; and we cannot, without offering 
a gross insult to her, propose terms that we would 
indignantly spurn if presented by her tous. If, 
then, the treaty-making power is the only authority. 
under which we can act, we must acquire: Texas 
precisely as we did the same country. by the treaty 
of 1803, and hope she will trust that-we will per- 
form our treaty obligations with better faith than 
heretofore, and that Congress will do what they 
failed to do when that country belonged. to us be- 
fore—admit them into our Union upon the same 
footing with the original States. This is asking too 
much, even if she had-been a colony of Spain at 
this time, and much more as an independent repub- 
lie. y- 

Gentlemen urged on the friends of these resolu- 

tions that there was no precedent for such a transac- 

tion. Certainly not. There could be none, in the 

nature of things. Congress never claimed the ex- 

ercise of this power before. When we did acquire 

territory, we obtained it with the population which 

inhabited it; but they were not free citizens; they 

were vassals; we purchased their lands from their 

masters, without any act or consent of theirs, just 

as provinces. were bartered and transferred „from 

monarch to monarch in Europe, like so many flocks 

and herds. We could not treat with them as equals, 

for they were not our equals. Before they could 

become so, it was necessary to train them to the 

enjoyment of freedom, and fit them, by degrees, for 

the exercise of the rights and duties of citizens of 

the State. We then purchased them as colonists; 

but they were now ona different footing; they were 

now freemen, and not vassals; they were free, inde- 

pendent men, and we could now treat on equal 

terms. But how? The question was answered by 

the very words of the constitution: “New States 

may be admitted by the Congress into the Union.” 

It could be done in one way alone—viz: by a resort 

to the legislative power. Mr. A. repelled the idea 

of first reducing them to vassalage. 6 

But it was said that this was a compact—a com- 
pact with a foreign State. Admit it: and was not 
the statute book full of just such compacts? He 
need not enumerate them. Our embargo and non- 
intercourse laws were examples in, point. These 
were all contracts with foreign governmer.ts, and 
differed in nothing from treaties, except that they 
were not made by commissioners. By these acts, 
we made propositions to foreign governments, 
which, if accepted on their part, went to bind us on 
ours; end if vested rights accrued under them, they 
conld not be repealed but by consent of parties. 

As to constitutional precedents, he could not cón- 
cur with gentlemen that there existed any on either, 
side. There could not, in the nature of things, be 
any such. If this constitution was enacted by the 
sovereign people for the government of their dele- 
gated representatives, those representatives must 
exercise its powers as they foundthem. They might 
not break it, and then call on the people to ratify 
their infraction; for, ifthey might do this, then Con- 
gress might at any ‘time change the constitution. 
‘What branch of the government was empowered to 
to change it? If they attempted it, theiract, asa pre- 
cedent, bound no man. No one department of gov- 
erument, nor all the departments together, could es- 
tablish or authorize precedents on the powers of the 
constitution. This was the doctrine Mr. A, was ` 
prepared to stand by. He held it our duty ever to 
recur to our political bible, and to decide questions 
of constitutional right with all the lights we could 
obtain, whether derived from an examination of 
eotemporaneous history, or from able commentators 
of established reputation; yet, after all, we must ex- 
ecute the constitution as we understood it.. This 
principle had often been made the object of ridicule, 
but he held it to be the only sound rule for an honest 

nan. How could any man execute it any other 
manner? How could Mr. A. execute it as the 
senator from Connecticut understood it? It could not 
be done; he must obey the constitution as he under- 
stood its commands. When he had got from every 
quarter all the light upon it which he could, and 
with these lights had formed his own best judg- 
ment, as to its true intent and meaning, he must 
obey it in that sense, and none other. The consti. 
tution was intended not for us alone, or for those ot 
our day; it was an instrument for all time; we must 
examine it just as we examine the Bible. He did 
not think there was any need of very deep or elaba: 
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rate exposition in order to arrive at its meaning. 
Afer a trial‘of more than a half a century it had re- 
mained unaltered save-in one or two unimportant 
particulars. This fact was in the place of .all eulo- 
giums on its authors, and showed that their work 
had been. 80 perfect as to be second only to the book 
‘of inspiration itself. Na 
But here Mr. A. found he should be obliged to 
. pass over much of what he had prepared. His 
argument, thus far, though it might have failed to 
carry conviction to the minds of other gentlemen, 
had at least convinced himself. . 7 
. The convention, as he had said, had presented us 
with an organic law, containing acomplete system of 
government, which had remained unaltered for more 
than fifty years. It was now brought under ex- 
position as to the meaning of a particular clause it 
contained, and a new mode of expounding it was 
contended for. But was it not strange, if this was 
the right mode of interpretation, that. it should have 
been locked up in the papers of a private individual 
for fifty years, (the Madison Papers,) which papers 
were, after all, published only as a matter of curios- 
ity? It was certainly a very strange thing that the 
only true means of getting at the meaning of the 
constitution should have been looked up in the 
escrutoir of a retired statesman, and hidden from 
the eyes of all men for fifty years, and that no ref- 
erence should have been had during all that time to 
this secret oracular source of knowledge till now! 
The fathers of the constittition themselves did 
not believe thal this was the only proper mode of 
expounding the corstitution, or they would have 
provided. for the publication of a document which 
alone contained the. meaning and the motives of 
those who framed it. They did not deem this the 
only true means of discovering the sense of the in- 
strument; that was a discovery left to the wisdom of 
the present age. Mr. A was willing to refer to it as 
an aid in doubtful cases, where a passage was ob- 
scure or ambiguous; but in these alone. - Where a 
clause of the constitution was perfectly plain and 
simple, he would resort to no such helps. 

But the honorable senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Cuoare] had told the Senate thai ten months 
ago “no man, woman, or child,” in all the country, 
thought of giving to this clause about the admission 
of new States such a meaning as was now claimed 
for it. Why not? Because it was not till ten 
months ago that the question arose. Then this 
clause of the instrument applied itself to a new case 
-—that of the application of a foreign State upon our 
borders to be received into the Union; and as soon 
as this was claimed for it by the friends of annexa- 
tion, the people had. everywhere assented. There 
were other powers in the constitution which had 
lain there unused from its adoption to the present 
hour; but the fact of their never having been called 
into action was no argument against their existence, 
any more than it would be an argument to prove 
that a man did not carry pistols because he never 
had had .occasion to use them for his defence. He 
weuld here refer the Senate to certain resolutions 
passed in the Massachusetts legislature, which 
went to put Arkansas, with all the . other States be- 
yond the Mississippi, out of the Union. 

These resolutions, passed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, now in session, if based upon cor- 
rect principles, have at once dissolved this Union, 
and placed all the States formed out of territory be- 
yond the limits of the United States in 1783, beyond 
the authority and legitimate bounds of this govern- 
ment; for if originally admitted by a violation of the 
constitution, it was a void act, which is wholly in- 
capable of ratification by any subsequent assent— 
such assent being equally void, as it is not the mode 
provided by the constitution itself for its amend- 
ment. ' 


RESOLVES CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF 


TEXAS. . 

1. Reoslved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union States or Territories without 
or beyond the original territory of the States and Terri- 
tories belonging to this? Union at the adoption of the con- 
stitution of the United States; and that, in whatever man- 
ner the consent of Massachusetts may have been given or 
inferred to the admission of the States already, by general 
consent, forming a part of the Union, from such territory, 
the admission of such States, in the judgment of Massa- 
chusetts, forms no precedent for the admission of Texas, 
ond can never be interpreted to rest.on powers granted in 
the constitution. 

2, Resolved, That there has hitherto been no precedent of 
an admission of a foreign State or foreign territory into the 
Union by legislation. And as the powers of legislation 
granted in the constitution ofthe United States to Congress, 

, donot embrace a case of the admission ofa foreign State 
or foreign territory, by legislation, inte the Union, such an, 


„told thirteen.” : é , 
Louisiana were all intruders—not rightfully in 


act of admission would have no binding force whatever on 
the people of Massachusetts. g 

3. Resolved, That the power never having been granted 
by the people of Massachusetts, to admit into the Union, 
States and ‘Territories not within the same when the con- 
stitution was-adopted, remains with the peopie; and can 
only be exercised in such way and manner as the people 
shall hereafier designate and appoint. 

4. Resoixed, hat the people of Massachusetts will never 
consent to use the powers reserved to themselves, to ad- 
mit Texas, or any other State or Territory, now without the 


Union, er any other basis than the perfect equality offree-_ 


men; and that whilst slavery or slave representation forms 
any part of the claims or conditions of admission, Texas, 
with their consent, can never be admitted. 


This was the amount of the senator's argument. 

'Mr. Cuoars here rose to explain. On the ques- 
tion whether Congress might er might not admit. a 
State into the Union which was formed out of terri- 
tory acquired by the United States since the date of 
the adoption of the constitution, he had said not one 
word. The resolutions of his State did; but he had 
not touched the question.] _ 

Mr. Asuvey certainly thought that the senator 
had given the Senate a hair-splitting argument of 
great ingenuity on that subject. 


{Mr. Cuoare said that the object of his argument 
had been to show, a priori, the extreme improbabili- 
ty that the framers of the constitution would confer 
on Congress the power of uniting this country and 
government with another distinct, independent for- 
eign State. But be had distinctly, over and over, 
admitted that we might, by treaty, legitimately ac- 
‘quire territory, as we did acquire Louisiana; and out 
of territory so acquired might erect and admit new 
States.] 


Mr. Asuiey resumed. This course, on the part 
of Massachusetts, was not new. She had pursued 
the same ever since the organization of. the govern- 
ment. He heard none add to her honored name 
that emphatic “God bless her!” which so often fell 
from the sons of Virginia when pronouncing the 
name of tbeir mother; but Mr. A. did add “God 
bless her” to the name of Massachusetts also. She 
was well entitled to it for her services during the 
revolution, and for a long series of years after our 
freedom was achieved; but Massachusetts had be- 
haved very badly since; and now, after forty years, 
she came here with resolutions which went to puta 
row of independent and growing States of the West 
out of the pale of the Union, because she never dele- 
gated to Congress the power of admitting new 
States from territory beyond the bounds of the 
So Missouri, Arkansas, and 


the United States! -This was a conclusion 
Mr. A. never would admit, and he did not 
much think it would receive the assent of any State 
but Massachusetts, herself, unless it might be Con- 
necticut, (a sister frail, who weni so oft astray.) 
[A laugh.] Massachusetts had shown her hostility 
to the extension ofour glorious Union almost from 
its organization to the present time, and has voted 
against, and threatened dissolution for the acquisi-. 
tion of Louisiana, and opposed the acquisition of 
Florida, and ‘has voted against the admission into 
this Union of Tennessce, Ohio, Louisiana, Missou- 
ri, Maine, Arkansas, Michigan; and at the present 
session, Iowa, Florida, and Texas, will certainly 
be added to the long list; and has opposed, with ail 
the strength of her delegation (except the demo- 
cratic votes) nearly every State that has applied for 
admission, whenever the ycas and nays have been 
taken; and she voted against even the admission of 
Maine, the child of her own bosom; and when she 
could send resolutions to Congress, as she did last 
session, praying for an amendment of the constitu- 
tion to do away the compromises upon which our 
government was founded, it was not a matter of 
great surprise that she should now, in effect, de- 
clare that Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, were 
unconstitulionally included in our glorious republic. 
He prayed Heaven she might stop ere it was too 
late, and not sow the seeds for the dissolution of 
our Union, and the destruction of the sacred charter 
of our liberties—the noblest fabric ever crected by 
man. i i 

And now as to the question of expediency. Mr. 
A. had supposed, until he listened to the argument 
of his learned friend from Connecticut, that the sub- 
ject of awar with Mexico had been passed over by 
general consent. That honorable gentleman had 
been, he believed, the first to broach the topic in this 


_ chamber. IJe was the first man who had spoken 


about the rights of Mexico on this question. He 
had hoped that the discussions of- the present 
session (in which Congress. was much bet- 


ter. informed. on this whole ‘subject: “than” at 
the last) had dissipated: all: doubts. as- to. ‘the 
interference of Mexico: but the “senator from 
Connecticut had seen fit. to renew the threat of a 
war with that power. The truth was, that she had. 
nothing to do with the affair, and never Had had 
anything to do with it; and besides, we were estop- 
ped on that subject, for we had ourselves recognised 
the independence of Texas, and this repudiated all 
claims of Mexico: and how: then could we pretend 
that she was still a province of Mexico? We could’ 
not use any argument that went on that assumption, 
and Mr. A. would be the last man‘to do. it. t 
Mr. A. wished to offer a reply to.one ofthe heads 
of argument resorted to ` by the honorable- senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Barrow.] Mr. A. had made 
a memoramdum of itin his notes, because -that sens 
ator came from a State, which, like Arkansas, pre- 
sented its frovtier to a foreign power, and he had 
hoped that that gentleman would havé concurred 


| with the other friends of annexation in the South. 


The senator assigned five reasons why he consid- 
ered annexation as inexpedient. The first was, that’ 
it would extend the area of freedom, which we had 
no right to do by engaging in war. “Yet the 
senator expressed his desire to see the principles of 
our free and happy government extended over all 
this. continent, and over the world. Who, that had 
an American heart in his bosom, did not desire iv 
But who pretended that we ought to- engage in a 
Quixotic expedition to liberate all the oppressed 
nations of the world? No such scheme was con- 
templated by the friends of Texas, or fairly inferri- 
ble from the arguments they adduced in its favor. 

As to the value and importance of Texas as a. means 
of the ‘defence of New. Orleans, Mr. A. had been 
much amused as seeing the honorable senator pro- 
duce and gravely read to the Senate a letter ‘written 
by General Jackson in 1820! in, which. he stated 
there was no fear of New Orleans from any inva-. 
ding army from Texas. 

And what was the situation of the country at that 
time? The whole region west of the Mississippi was 
a wide unbroken’ Spanish wilderness, inhabited only 
by Indians and wild beasts, a handful of the Creoles 
of Louisiana, and a small band ‘of Anglo-Saxons. 
But now the country was becoming densely popu- 
lated, and in three days an enemy might march his. 
army in the rear of our fortifications. However, if 
the senator was satisfied with the safety of New 
Orleans, as things now stood, Mr. A. surely ought 
tobe. The senator had his all there. But New Or- 
leans was the grand depot for the commerce ‘of the 


-whole Mississippi valley; and Mr. A., for one, was 


not willing tosee a hostile country, thickly peopled 
and easily traversed, Within three days’ march of it, 

The senator’s next topic was the intentions. of 
Great Britain in relation to Texas. The. senator 
had dwelt:much on the solemn assurances’ of her 
statesmen that. she cherished no. designs: on that 


‘country of a nature unfriendly to us or our institu- 


tions. But Mr. A. had often read, (and sometimes, 
when a school-boy, written in his copybook,) the 
motto, “actions. speak louder than words.” And 
what had been the course of that ancient and mighty 
power from the very first? Had she ever refrained 
from laying her hand on any portion of this earth’s 
surface, when she had an opportunity of getting the 
control of i? He would thank gentlemen to show 
him a single instance. Look round the entire sur- 
face of the globe; see how it was dotted over with 
her forts and military and. naval stations; and would 
any one believe that she had no object. in view in 


` reference to so tempting a region as Texas Mr. A. 


conceded to gentlemen that he did not believe that 
England had any idea of conquering Texas, or re- 
ducing it to`a British colony. She would have 
done that long since had it not been peopled from the 
same Anglo-Saxon stock with herself—by a race 
whom she could not hope to retain in servitude. 
No; she would not get Texas by the sword; but he 
would tell gentlemen how she would get it, and 
more effectually, too—by a treaty of commerce. So 
long as Congress continued to exact the same duties 
as it now levied, Great Britain would make with 
Texas a treaty which would operate effectually to 
destroy all our commerce in the South and south- 
west. Let her admit Texian cotton into her domin- 
ions free of duty, while we paid a duty onit of 13 
per cent.; Jet Texas receive British manafactures m- 
to her ports free of duty, or under a mere nominal 
duty; and let Great Britain covenant to support and 
defend the independence and safety of Texas..by 
the power of her navy and army—and what must 
be the necessary effect -npon us? it would at once 
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still they could- not keep the balance oi 
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reduce the value of all our land in the South and 


West, and in effect soon destroy the entire cotton- 
growing region of the South. 

. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] when 
“responding to the argument, from expediency, in 
favor of the admission of Texas, had asked, “And 
what was to be done for poor old Virginia?” and re- 


proached gentlémen in having made a sort of Indian. 


bargain with her, in which they “never had said 
turkey to her once.” And what had been his infer- 


ence from the whole prospect be‘ore us? “The de- | 


population of Virginia.” But Mr. A. would say to 
that honorable senator, on the other hand, that non- 
annexation would operate to depopulate the whole 
South. The staple cotton product of that region 
had vow so inéreased in valué and importance that 
it controlled the commerce of the world. About the 
year 1790, we exported to England only three bales 
of it; but, since then, the product had risen 
to two and a half millions of bales. The 
product had greatly overrun the consumption; 
and if it should continue much more to increase, 
the price would run down till at last it would not 
pay the interest of the money invested. Now if 

exas should make such a treaty with England as 
he had designated, what must the planters be driven 
to? To employing their slaves in producing some- 
thing that would pay their debts; and, as cotton 
would no longer do this, they would not be able to 
afford to remain longer within the United States. 
They would have an inducement, to the amount of 
E3 per cent. on the entire value of their crop of cot- 
ton, to leave their country. But this was not all. 
In addition to these 13 per cent. on their cotton, 
which they would save by removing across the line 
into Texas, they would save the average duty, say 
of 40 per cent., which they now paid to our own 
government on British goods imported, and, by 
consequence, the same per cent. on our own manu- 
factures. With reasons so commanding for his re- 
moval, no planter could or would long stay at home. 
He must go to Texas or starve. That state of 


things would then have arrived in which, if the, 


slaves did not run away from their masters, the 

` masters would have to run away from’ the slaves. 
This was, in fact, fulfilling every week, and that to 
an extent of which the Senate had little imagina- 
tion. : 

Mr. A. resided at Little Rock, and there the tide 
of emigrants for Texas was so great that they re- 
quired a steamboat to ferry them across the Arkan- 
gas river; and thcir numbers had raised the price of 
corn from twenty-five cents to two dollars a bushel 
on the route of emigration. Then there wasanother 
line of emigrants which was passing through Ar- 
kansas, on the extreme western border of the State; 
a third passed near Natchez to Natchitoches; and, 
in addition, a strong emigration by the way of Red 
river; besides all the rest who went across the 
Gulf. i l 
. What would be the natural effect of such a state 
of things? Five years would not pass away before 
Texas would be able to grow cotton enough to 
supply the whole world. Why, little Arkansas, 
with her population of 125,000, possessed cotton 
land enough to supply two such worlds. That lit- 
tle. State alone could produce double the quantity of 
all the cotton now raised in the United States. To 
accomplish this would require but four millions of 
acres, and the State had from ten to fifteen millions 
of good land for the production of cotton. 

With these facts before them, would gentlemen 
deny that it was expedient to annex Texas to the 
Union? What would be the effect of that measure? 
It was known to everybody that, from the days of 
the revolution to this day, Great Britain had beea 
watching our progress with a jealous eye; and since 
the vast increase of her cotton manufactures in 1816, 
she had been. looking out eagerly for some source 
other than that of the United States to supply her 
operatives with the raw material. She had sent her 
agents over sea and land to effect this object, if it 
were possible; she had obtained overseers and ma- 
chinery in this country, and sent them out to India, 
Egypt, and Brazil; but in vain. All her experi- 
ments in those countries had turned out to be fail- 
ures, and there remained no other cotton region 
which could, for a moment, come in competition 
with the United States but Texas alone. It had 
been sought the world over, but could not be found. 
The Senate had been very gravely informed that 
this representation was ridiculous, since cotton could 
be raised all around the globe within 36 degrees of 
the equator on either side. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, was ue; but by whom was this belt of the 


earth possessed? Not by the Anglo-Saxon race; 


and it never could enter into competition with a re- 
gion fertile as Texas, and filled with the industry 
and enterprise which had marked the progress and 
insured the success of American settlers wherever 
they turned their face. Let gentlemen consider 
what had been already the. octual increase in the 


production of cotton in Texas within the last few -f 


years. In 1836, the amount raised was half a mil- 
lion of pounds; ın 1838, 1,400,000; in 1839, 2,200,- 
080; in 1840, 4,400,000; in 1842, 8,000,000; and in 
1845, 10,000,000, by estimate.. This, however, was 
but a small part of the cotton raised there. These 
amounts were taken from the returns of cotton im- 


ported into New Orleans entitled to debenture. But | 


much of the Texian cotto went through the cus- 
tom-house at New Orleans, all passing there, without 
inquiry, as American cotton. A hundred thousand 
bales-is the estimated amount of the crop of cotton 
raised in Texas in the year 1844. This estimate is 
made by the deputy collector of New Orleans, sta- 
tioned at Natchitoches, and is, probably, not far from 
the truth. Senators may, in my judgment, be assured 
that five short years will not pass by, or at all 
events not ten, ere the republic of Texas, if inde- 


pendent, will be able to supply all foreiyn de- l 


mand. When this was the case, and England 
could get all the cotton she needed from ‘i'exas, 
under a commercial treaty, what would her next 
step naturally be? To impose a duty on cotton 
brought. from the United States, like that imposed 
on our breadstuffs, amounting to a prohibition of its 
importation; and then in what situation would our 
manufacturers in New England be? Mr. Evans, 
who bad justly acquired the soubriquet of the 
“A postle of Finance,” had said that our internal com- 
merce was fifteen times as great as our foreign; but 
let this state of things arrive, and that branch of our 
trade would be gone forever. The South could no 
longer purchase the manufactures of the Eastern 
States, because it could no longer pay for them, and 
because it could get better and cheaper goods from 
Texas. Mr. A. repeated the prediction, that if 
Texas should not be admitted, the southern States 
must be depopulated. It might be true that the ad- 
mission of Texas would change the local position of 
some of our planters, but that was a matter very 
immaterial, because their relation to the Union aud 
to the government would still continue the same. 
All the cotton raised by our citizens would be 
raised within our own country, and by men having 
the same feelings and interests with ourselves—by 
men subject to the same 40 per cent. tariffi—and 
the same laws and regulations in all respects. So 
that, even admtting some disadvantage to arise, this 
would be more than counterbalanced by the good 
attained. a 

The last subject on which the senator spoke was 
that of slavery, and of that he had spoken as of a 
question of political power; and here he had referred 
to the language of Mr. Clay, in his letter from Ra- 
leigh, that it was fatal to the interest of the country 
to acquire territory with a view to preserve the bal- 
ance of political power. No such object did or 
could, in reason, influence southern statesmen, 
They did not, and could not, expect to preserve the 
balance of power between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States, for many years to come. 

Mr. A. deeply regretted that this subject had been 
brought forward at ail; and he held that the man 
who had first brought it forward at the time of the 
Missouri compromise, deserved, and would receive, 
in all future time, the execration of his countrymen, 
for having stirred so agitating and irritating a sub- 
ject of debate. As to political power, everybody 
knew that it had long since passed from the South; 
the North was now in a vast majority; four-fifths 
of the Union, including Oregon, were in the pos- 
session of the non-slaveholding States, or belonged 
to fulure States where slavery could not exist here- 
after. Competition, then, with the North, or any- 
thing like a balance of power, was out of the ques- 
tion. All that the South now claimed or hoped for, 
was an honorable observance of the compromises 
of the constitution. As to the idea of their hold- 
ing a balance with the North, it was ridiculous; they 
might, perhaps, do it for a year or two in the Sen- 
ate; but what had gentlemen witnessed? The North 
was acquiring an extent of country large enough 
to contain fifteen States, in all of which, ac- 
cording to positive stipulation, no slavery was 
ever to be- permitted. But give them Texas, 
and though the dividing line of 36° 30’ should 
be continued to. the Pacific, and the ‘country 
divided into States as. small as Rhode Island, 


er. Mr. A. was inclined to believe that 
titudes’ among the abolitionists -were -entit 
ly honest. Rogues and ‘hypocrites therë were, 
no doubt, among them; but »the~ greater ‘part 
were honest, though deluded men, who ` were 
ready. to go to the gallows in defence of: their 
principles, and who would suppose, -could they ‘set 
every slave free to-morrow, or possibly ‘cut the 
throat of every slaveholder in all the South, thatthey 
were doing God service. ‘These: were men, who, 
having embraced a particular idea, would persevere 
and do the act to which-that idea would lead them, 
and then leave all consequences with God.: Now, 
to-such:men he would present the question, What: 
was to be done with the slaves of the South? “They 
inereased more rapidly than the whites;.and they 
had to méet that question some time. ` Fifty years 
hence, where would the’ whites and where would 
the colored be? Annex or not, the time must- come 
when the number of negroes would be so large. that 
their labor must be unpréductive. What, then, he 
repeated, were gentlemen prepared to do? Would 
they confine this population within the limits where 
it now existed? The necessary consequence would 
be, that as the country could ‘not’ maintain both 
whites and blacks, the one race or the other must. be 
exterminated. When he presented thesé questions 
to the abolitionists, the only answer he should prob- 
ably obtain was, that “they could. not tell;” that 
“God had not directed their minds that way.” — It 
might be so; but that did not alter the fact; and if-all 
outlet to the slaves was refused, the certain, the inev- 
itable result must. be that the black race would be 
exterminated. The annexation of Texas would, at 
least, putoffthatday. He did not say that it would 
finally prevent it; -but it certainly would defer it. It 
opened an outlet for the colored population: it suf- 
fered them gradually to transfer themselves into a 
region still further south, where their color was not 
attended with the same degrading associations, but 
where, like General Houston’s bedy servant, the 

might, if honor pricked them on, fight a duel accord- 
ing to the highest principles of the military prò- 
fession. Here was an opening by which the South 
might eventually get rid of an intolerable burden. 
Keep things as they were, and the certain issue was 
a war of extermination, under which the one or the 
other race must perish. Let any. man calculate 
their actual increase, and he must shortly be con- 
vinced that, sooner or later, the whites would have 
to support the blacks. Manumitted and free, the 
whites could not live with them; submit to their 
dominion the whites never would. The result must 
be war; and with the superior intelligence and means 
of the white man, it was not hard to tell which of the 
parties must give way. The whites would ulti- 
mately triumph, the blacks must be exterminated; 
and then the utopean schemes of the abolitionists 
would have wrought out the last act of the drama. 

Suppose Texas is not annexed, and an effort is 
made to prevent the extermination of the race: will 
the non-sleveholding States receive the emancipated 
blacks? ‘Will they receive their proportion of them? 
All know this will not, cannot be. Already most 
of the free States have severe laws against the in- 
troduction of free blacks among them. Many re- 
quire security that they shall not become burden- 
some, and all are averse to submit to the greatest 
curse that could be inflicted on them—the miserable, 
degraded, vagabond free blacks. 

If this course of reasoning was not satisfactory, 
he should be pleased to hear it refuted, and especial- 
ly gratified that any one would attempt to show to 
the people’ of the United States any other more 
practicable mode of meeting and disposing of this 
great question of slavery; and show. what can be 
done with the millions of slaves now and hereafter 
to inhabit this vast republic. Sa, 

Mr. A. here broke off under severe indisposition, 
observing that he had intended to pursue his re- 
marks much further, but found himself unable. 


APPENDIX. 

Joint resolutions offered in the Senate of the United States 
by Mr. Asutey, of Arkansas, which were read the first 
and second time, and Jaid on the table. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
the republic of Texas, hy the name and style of “the State 
of Texas,” be received and admitted into this Union, upon 
the same footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever, upou the following conditions: 

1. That a convention, duly called by the constituted an- 
thorities thereof, shall so modify or amend the existing con- 
stitution of said republic, as to adaptit to the constitution ` 
of the United States. 
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2. That it shall also be so amended as to provide that said 
State may be diveded into new States, not exceeding five in 
number, to: be received and admitted into the Union, in con- 
formity to the constitution of the United Stetes, upon the 
same footing with the original States. 

<3. That the United States be authorized te adjust and set- 
tle all questions. of boundary which may arise with’ other 
governménts. T z ý 
. & That all fortifications, barracks, navy and navy-yards, 
docks; magazines, arms, and accoutrements, all mines, min- 
erals, sålt lakes and springs, al! public edifices, except the 
capitol, court-houses, jails, and other buildings adapted to 
State, county, and other local purposes, and all other prop- 
erty and means appertaining to the public defence, belong- 
ing to said republic, not including the public funds, debts, 
teos, and'dues of every description, be ceded to the United 

ates. i 

5. That all the public landswithin the limits of said re- 
public be pledged to the payment of its debt, and transfer- 
red to the United States in trust, to be sold an4 disposed of 
ia the same manner as the.public lands of the United States, 
and the proceeds thereof he applied to the payment of seid 
debts, after deducting the expense incident to the manage- 
ment and sle thereof; and after the final discharge of the 
whole amount of said debt, the residue thereof shall be an- 
nually paid to the State‘of Texas, unless other States shall 
be formed within her limits; in such. case, it shall be appor- 
tioned and paid, respectively, in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in Congress: Provided, That in no event shall 
said debt be assumed by or become a charge upon the Uni- 
ted States, 

6. That acommission of fourshall be appointed, two by 
the United States, and two by the State of Texas, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain the debts of Texas; and there 
shall be paid an annual salary of three thousand dollars to 
each of said commissioners, in lieu of all other compensa- 
tion whatever, which, with all other expenses incidental to 
said commission, shall be paid ont of the proceeds of the 
lands. That the United States shall prescribe such rules, 
and regulations for the government of the commissioners 
and for the convenient and prompt payment of said debts, as 
may be necessary; it being understood that Texas may 
designate such debts as she may desire to be first paid, not 
exceeding the sum-of five hundred thousand dollars. 

7th. That such State or States as may be formed out of 
that portion of said territory which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall he sub- 
ject to the provisions ofthe eighth section of the act of Con- 

ress of 6th March, 1820, commonly called and known as the 

issouri compromise; but such State or States xs may be 
formed out of that portion of said territory which lies south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude shall be 
admitted into the Union with or without the provision speci- 
fied in said eighth section, as the people of each Siate, from 
the great diversity of said climate and products, may desire. 


The foregoing resolutions were offered by me 
during the pendency of a motion in the Senate to 
indefinitely postpone the resolutions from the House 
of Representatives on the same subject. They were 
offered solely with a view.of pressing their consid- 
eration by the Senate, if the motion to postpone had 
been successful; and with a declaration at the time 
that, if, the passage of the- House resolutions de- 
pended on my vote, they would receive my cordial 
support, The Honse resolutions were, and still 
are, deemed highly objectionable; but capable of 
being removed by subsequent legislation, and 
nòt so objectionable as to permit the great 
question of annexation to be endangered by 
refusing to adopt them. My resolutions were 
intended to make the annexation acceptable to 
Texas, and not insulting for her to accept; and with 
no conditions other than such as were necessary to 
place Texas‘on the “same footing with the original 
States.” 1 wished to receive this youngest daughter 
of America with all the affectionate kindness that 
ought to-have been expected froma kind and indul- 
gent parent towards his own offspring. I wished 
Texas to know and feel that we. considered her 


“bone ofour bone, and flesh of our flesh;” and that . 


now we would no longer offer to acquire that repub- 
lic by our treaty-making authority, by which her in- 
habitants would only be received not as freemen ard 
citizens, but as vassals or slaves, or as ‘other prop- 
erty.” . 

My resolution is substantially the same as that 
admitting Alabama and other new States heretofore. 
The first condition is, of course, indispensable; the 
second will obviate all objection made to the House 
resolutions in regard to the size of the State, which 
she might refuse to divide; the third speaks for itself, 
and enables the United States to settle the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States properly. 
And here I will add, that the present boundaries of 
Texas I learn from Judge Ellis, the president of the 
convention that formed the constitution of Texas, 
and also a member of the first legislature under 
that constitution, were fixed as they now are, solely 
and professedly with a view of having a large margin in 
the negotiation with Mexico, and not with the expec- 
tation of retaining them as they now exist in their 
statute book. 

The fourth condition was necessary to place 
on equal footing with our other States. f 

The fifth, I believed, relieved our government, 


and Texas also, from one of the greatest objections 


her 
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to the House resolutions—that she shorld have the 
selling of all her lands, and if’so, sht must have 
surveyor generals, with hosts of deputies, land 
offices with their dependants, and she would have 
to make treaties with and remove Indians from 
her public lands; and besides, Texas proper would, 
have the control of the lands lying within the 
bounds of the other new States that might be formed 
of the Texian territory. Al these objections were 
removed by my resolutions. y 

The sixth provides for a commission for ascer- 
taining the public debt of Texas, by commissioners 
appointed by each of the high contracting parties. 
This speaks for itself, and shows an earnest desire 
to receive and treat her justly and as an equal. 

The seventh was not inserted in the resolutions 
as originally offered to the Senate, but was added at 
the earnest request of southern gentlemen, as the 
feared some line further South might be jamerted. 
if it was omitted. I then added it, or I otherwise 
would have lost support from many southern mem- 
bers; my own judgment was against it. The- Mis- 


` gouri compromise itself isa gross outrage upon the 


rights of the whole South; it is a perversion of 
terms to call ita compromise; it is a concession b 
the South, or rather a one-sided agreement, by which 
the South are precluded from taking their property 
north of 36 degrees 30 minutes, while the North 
take theirs wherever they please. 


SPEECH OF MR. DANIEL, 
: OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the -House of Representatives, January, 1845—On 
-the proposition for the annexation of Texas.to 
the Union. _ . 

Mr. DANIEL addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: i 3 

Mr. Cyamsan: Before I proceed to the subject 
before the committee, 1 must avail myself of this 
occasion to make a brief reference to the transac- 
tion in the Senate of North Carolina, alluded to by 
my Buncombe colleague. The case-of Mr. Ennett 
has been very unnecessarily and indiscreetly drawn 
into this debate for party purposes. As the aspect 
which has been given to it is not warranted by what 
ĮI understand to be the facts of the case, I conceive 
it to be a duty which I owe to the democratic sena- 
tors of North Carolina, who have no opportunity 
here of vindicating themselves against the imputa- 
tion attempted to be cast upon them, to make a 
statement of the material facts of the case, that it 
may appear in its true light. I have the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with many of the sena- 
tors, and I can say of them, as I believe I may of 
all, that they are men of high honor and great pu- 
rity of character; and it will be seen that, in this 
particular transaction, so far from meriting the cen- 
sure, they deserve the commendation of every friend 
to the principles of representative government and 
popular rights, so little regarded by the minions of 
federalism. 

The account given of the transaction by my col- 
league is as follows: 

‘When our legislature, now- in session, assembled, there 
was @ tie between the parties in the Senate. Each party 


“was, of course, desirous of electing a Speaker and other 


officers. According to the old and well settled law of the 
State, each member elect was bound to produce. before his 
qualification, the certificate of the sheriffof his having been 
eiected. But one, who claimed to be a democratic senator, 
was not provided with such certificate, and the fact became 
known through the indiscretion of those friends that he 
consulted in his dilemma., When the time came for the 
opening of the first Gay’s session, this individual, much to 
the surprise of his political adversaries, at least, presented 
a forged certificate in the usual form, was qualified as a sen- 
ator, and took his seat. Itwas five deys before the body 
was organized by the election of a Speaker, ke: A com- 
mittee was raised to investigate the affair. They. upon 
evidence of the most conclusive character, reported that 
the certificate had been forged either by ihe senator or by 
his procurement; and knowingly used by 
the Senate, aud recommended his exp n The vote of 
the Senate was unanimous on the first resolution, declaring 
the certificate a forgery; but upon the second, declaring 
that he ought to be’ expelled, every member of his party 
voted inthe negative, thereby saying that, though he had 
committed forgery, he was not, in their opinion, unworthy 
to sit with them. After his expulsion by the casting vote of 
the whig Speaker, his party, taking advantage of the acci- 
dental absence of two or three whigs, within afew days, 
movedand cerried a proposition to strike from the journals 
the report, proceedings, &c, that had taken place, with a 
view of inserting in their stead the speech of his counsel 
maje in his defence at the bar of the Senate. A stranger 
would perhaps be surprised to learn. that many of these in- 
dividuals, in the relations of private life, are esteemed hon- 
est and honorable men. Nothing conid show more conclu- 
sively their devotion to their party than they should-thus be 
able to evercome their natural aversion to crime, and thus 
endeavor tocountenance and protect the criminel, because 


sim to impose on- 


H. of Reps. 
that crime had been committed for the benefit of the party. 
Sir, it gives me no pleasure to refer to this occurrence. We 
formerly flattered ourselves that, howéver mischievous Jo- 
cofocoism might become in other sections, there. was in 
North Carolina, and other parts of the South, a regard for 

ublic opinion, and a feeling of personal honor among its 
leading members, which would. keep it somewhat within 
the bounds of- decency. But ‘it is a tree which bears the 
same fruit in every climate. - Its late exhibitions will arouse 
the indignation of the virtuous yeomanry of the Old North 
State.” : . k : 

The committee appointed to Investigate the mat- 

ter, reported the following resolutions: í 

“Resolved, That the certificate of the senator. from Ons- 
low, and by him introduced to the Senaté as genuine, the 
first day of the session, is a forgery. ` à 

“Resolved; That inasmuch as’ no evidence has been efter. 
ed before the committee to implicate any other person in the: 
transaction, that the senator himself has either been guilty 
of the forgery, or procured itto be done, or was af least 
aware it was not genuine, and therefore practiséd a fraud 
upon the Senate, and ought to he expelled. 

“Resolved, ‘That for the reasons aforesaid, the senator from 
Onslow be, and is hereby expelled from the Senate, and his 
seat therein vacated.” i 

The first resolution, as stated by my colleague, 
passed unanimously; but every democrat voted 
against the second and third resolutions, which were 

assed by the casting vote of the whig Speaker. 

heir reasons for voting against the resolutions have 
been. embodied in a protest against their passage, 
drawn up with great ability. in which the erroneous 
and utterly indefensible positions assumed in the re- 
port of the committee, and embodied in. their two 
last resolutions, are examined and exposed with a 
clearness and force rarely équaljed. ‘To the enter- 
ing ofthis protest upon: the journal of the Senate, 
under a provision in our constitution, securing to 
every member the right’to do so, every whig šen- 
ator was opposed, and voted against it. J cannot 
present the merits.of thè controversy in a clearer 
ight, and vindicate the conduct of the democratic 
senators more successfully, than by quoting or stat- 
ing the material paris of that able document. 

The democratic senators say they “protest against 
the passage of the two last‘resolutions, because the 

-tule of evidence which the majority of the commit- 
tee applied to his case was laid down in too broad, 
harsh; and unqualified a sense; because the evidence 
was net correctly reported; because that report was 
accompanied by an argument against Mr. Ennetr, 
based upon unfounded assumption, and tended to 
prejudice his trial; because that report and the prin- 
ciple contained in the second resolution, threw upon 
him the burden of establishing his own innocence; 
because his counsel was denied that liberty of 
speech which is indispensable to fair afd impartial 
trial; and because Mr. Ennett’s account of the way 
he was put in possession of the alleged spurious 
certificate, and which was part of the évidence ‘re 
ported by the committee, being uncontradicted and 
fully supported by the whole evidence put in on his 
trial, and corroborated. by unquestioned proof of his 
having the most unblemished character, formed a 
weight of testimony which repelled evéry suspicion 
of his guilty connection with the spurious. certifie 
cate.” ` 

They then proceed to give the facts and reasons 
fer their conclusions, from which it appears “that 
Ennett left home under the most confident belief 
and expectation of receiving his certificate in time 
to take his seat on Monday, the 18th of November, 
the day of the meeting of the legislature; that he had 
assurances to this effect from the sheriff and two 
other persons; that he was advised, before he: left 

‘home, and after reaching Raleigh, by several mem- 
bers of the legislature, that his certificate was not ine 
dispensable to his taking his seat; but that his col- 
leagues, or others, would be heard to prove his elec- 
tion, as had been the practice in other cases; that he 
had mentioned ıt publicly on the day he arrived, [in 
Raleigh,] (Saturday;) that he had come without h:s 
certificate;” that a stranger called at his room on 
Sunday night about eight o'clock, and said he had 
a letter for him, but did not make himself known; 
that Mr. Ennett asked him to walk in; the stranger 
replied he was ina hurry, handed Mr. Ennett the 
Jetter, and immediately retired in the dark; that ow 
Monday morning, Mr. Ennett informed his room- 
mate, Mr. Jackson, also Mr. Melvill, and stated 
publicly, in a company of. gentlemen, -that he had 
received his certificate the night before; that before 
the letter was handed him, he called at the post-of- 
fice for his certificate, whieh he expected, to arrive. 
every hour, but did not know whether by hand or 


mail; that the signature to the certificate resembled the” 
hand-writing of sheriff Averitt butslightly,but enough . 
to make a person acquainted with it, suppose it. 

might have been written on hig knee: that after. i 
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certificate had been presented, and Mr. Ennett qual- 
ified, Mr. Hellen, a whig senator, obtained it from 
the clerk, and without any authority from the Sen- 
ate, and kept it for some time; showed itto several 
persons; that several persons marked their initials 
upon the certificate—among them Mr. Gaither, af- 
terwards made Speaker—‘“that it did not appear 
that this moyement on the part of Mr. Hellen, and 
others, intimating their suspicion, was made known 
to Mr. Ennett atthe timc.” That he heard of the 
suspicion of its genuineness Monday night, or 
Tuesday morning, and before 10 o’clock of that day 
called on the clerk and demanded an inspection’ of 
ite He was not sufficiently acquainted ‘with the 
hand-writmg of sheriff Averitt to say whether it 
was genuine or not, and gave the clerk an account 
of the manner in which it had come to his posses- 
sion; that, on the 29th of November, having receiv- 
ed his certificate in a letter from Sheriff Averitt, en- 
closed ina letter from a Mr. Marble, he presented 
the certificate and the two letters to the Senate, 
made his statement how the spurious certificate 
had been put upon him, and that he now believed, 
from compering the two, he had been imposed up- 
on, and asked the Senate to raise a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter; that his statements of the man- 
ner in which he came by the certificate, made to 
Mr. Melvill, the clerk, and to the Senate, was sub- 
stantially the same, though the latter was not so 
full; that the committee of investigation, in their re- 
port of Mr. Saunders’s evidence, represented hira 
as saying, Mr. Ennett informed him on Monday, 
the day of the meeting of the legislature, that he had 
no certificate; the senator Wilson, a democrat, 
stated on the trial that Mr. Saunders stated in the 
committee, two or three times, he did not recollect 
whether it was Sunday or Monday that Mr. Ennett 
told him he had no certificate; that Mr. Saunders, 
when called “to the bar of the Senate, swore that 
he told the committee, several times, that he was un- 
certain whether it was Sunday or Monday, and that 
since his examination before the committee, he was 
still uncertain;” that the Hon. Wm. H. Washing- 
ton, of the House of Commons, proved that Mr. 
Enpett’s general character was that of “an ignorant, 
inoffensive, harmless man, without a blemish rest- 
ing upon itj? another gentleman proved “that he 
stands as fair as any man in Onslow;” Mr. Nixon, 
of the House of Commons, proved that he had 
known him intimately for ten years, and that his 
general character was that of “an honest, good 
man, without a blemish, simple and confiding; a do- 
mestic nian in his habits; a sober, moral, industri- 
ous farmer; a kind father, and an obliging, benevo- 
lent neighbor.” 

These are briefly the facts set forth in the protest, 
about which I believe there is no controversy. It 
presents, also, clearly and forcibly, the perversion 
and misapplication of the principle of law upon 
which the report of the committee and the second 
resolution, embodying the reason for Mr. Ennett’s 
expulsion, declared in the third resolution. ‘The 
committee say in their report: 

“Tt must be manifest, upon the consideration. that if 
e man produces aud uses for his own bunefit a forged instru- 
ment, ond gives vo satisfactory account either of the manner 
in which became possessed of the instrument, or of the 

srpetrator of the offence, he ought to be held himself to 
nave forged or aided in the forgery.” 

This is the groundwork and foundation of the 
commitice’s report and resolutions, and, it must be 
presumed, of the vote of the whig senators for the 
expulsion of Mr. Ennett. 

“Yhe rule of evidence which the commiitee ought to 
have applied to his case,’ says the protest, “is this: ‘that 
where the p ion js of such a kind as manifests that the 
stolen goods (orfurged certificate) have come to the posses: 
sor ky kis own act, o7 with Ais undoubted concurrence, it af- 
_ for esumption of guilt.”-—(See Judge Gaston’s opinion 

tu the late case of the State vs. Smith, 2 lredell’s Rep) In 
Enneit’s case, the evidence did not manifest that the 
s certificate came to his possession by his own act, 
y his own concurrence, nor that no other person 
ehad a motive to put the possession upou him. 
stement being that of an honest man, and made pait 
of the evidence in the case, showed that a letter was put in. 
tohis possession by an unknown hand, and that until he 
opened it he did not know what it contained; and that be- 
fore he opened it the unknown bearer of that letter wes 
gone He had no suspicion of anything being wrong, be- 
cause letiers are oftentimes handed by unknown hands—be- 
cause oflice-seekers about Raleigh are in the habit of send- 
ing lelters to members in every form and way, and he ex- 
pected at first ihat it was a letter from an office-seeker; and 
after he opencd it and found it contained a certificate of his 
election, it was what he also expected to arrive every hour, 
although he did not know. certainly in what way, by hand 
or by mail, and he had inquired that night at the post office, 


os paa not obtained it, before this letter was handed to 


In another cage, the rule is laid down by the Su- 
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preme Court with this important qualification, so 
strongly den:anded by the circumstances of Mr. En- 
nett’s case: — i 


“The force of the presumption depends upon the ability 
of the accused to show with facility the real truth; and his 
refusal to do so, if there be other circumstances from which 
it may be judged that certainly or probably his possession 
was not acquired. by his own taking, then the whole pre- 
sumption fails.” t i 

In a very recent case, the State vs. Scipio Smith, 
the rule relied upon, as stated by Judge Gaston, was 
as follows: ‘ : 


“When we examme the cases in which such a presump- 
tion has been sanctioned, or consider the grounds of. reason 
and experience on which the presumption is ciearly war- 
ranted, we shall find that it applis only when his possession 
is ofa kind which manifests that the stolen goods have come 
to the possessor by his own act, at all events by his wndoubt- 
ed concurrence.” 

«As to the maxim of law,” says the protest, “we say that 
its application to Mr. E.’s case was too harsh and unqualified, 
and that, even as harshly as they applied it, it only raised 
a technical presumption of guilt, which, under the exercise of 
a small degree of the ordinary benignity of the law, was 
completely repelled by the fact of all absence of motive on 


| his part to forge a certificate; by his consistent and reasona- 


able account of the way i came into his possession; and by 
the proof of his unblemished, simple, confiding character; 
which latter fact—his good character—the committee do not 
allude toin their report, and therefore, we must presume, 
did not inquire inte it; notwithstanding, in their report, they 
express such @ great anxicty to find out and report to the 
Senate all the evidence that might establish Mr Ennett’s 
innocence.” 

The protest, in speaking of the interruptions of 
Mr. Ennett’s counsel, says: 

“The undersigned further protest in this—that as the com- 
mittee in their report, and the Senate, by the mode of his 
trial, had thrown upon Mr. Enne?t the burden of proving his 
own innocence, contrary to the maxim of law, and usages 
in such cases, his counsel ought not to have been refused, 
as they were, the right and privilege of replying to such 
objections as might have been made in argument to that 
proof, and more especially, as the committee’s report, 
charged with all its errors, had been printed, circulated, and 
must have prejudiced Mr. Ennett’s cause. And the under- 
signed also protest in this—that the Speaker ought not to have 
interrupted Mr. Ennett’s counsel as he did, by repeatedly 
calling him to order; for we think it was the counsel’s duty 
to say what we did, when thus called to order, with a view 
of securing an unprejudiced trial to his client.” 

From the repeated calls to order by the Speaker, 
and the limited range of remark allowed, the coun- 
sel of Mr. Ennett, believing he could not do justice 
to his client, took his seat; and soon after the reso- 
lutions expelling Mr. Ennett were passed by the 
whig senators, with the casting vote of the whig 
speaker. , h 

{ have, Mr. Chairman, sketched briefly, but | be- 
lieve truly, the features of Mr. Ennett’s case, from 
which the committee and the country will be ena- 
bled to perceive what part the whig senators, as 
well as the democratic senators, acted in it, and will 
judge whose course is most commendable, and best 
calculated to uphold and maintain the principles of 
representative government and popular rights, so es- 
sentially involved in the case. Sir, the people of 
North Carolina, who are more immediately interest- 
ed, will judge for themselves; and I do not fear the 
result of their judgment. So far as the county of 
Onslow is concerned, they have already spoken, by 
sending Mr. Ennett back to resume his seat with 
those whig senators whose rare and extraordinary pre- 
tensions to honor and purity drove him from their 
presence, regardless of the deep wound they inflict- 
ed upon the rights of his constituents, with but sev- 
enteen votes cast against him. | Sir, I must be per- 
mitted to say, in dismissing this topic, the democrat- 
ic senators have no cause to regret the course they 
pursued in the case of Mr. Ennett, and as little 
cause to pine at laurels which their whig opponents 
have gained by the achievement of which. my col- 
league has so proudly boasted. 

Tn approaching the subject before the committee, 
I will direct my remarks to the principal ground up- 


on which the opposition to the admission of Texas ; 


has been placed—the want of constitutional power, 
—and, if my time will permit, examine the other 
objections. 

The first clause of the third section of the fourth 
article of the constitution, is in these words: 

“New States may be admitted by Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the juris- 


diction cf any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States,or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned. 
When the constitution was formed, the British 
colonies on the north, and the Floridas and Louisi- 
ana on the south and southwest, commanding the 
navigation of the Mississippi river, bounded the 
States upon which it was. designed immediately to 
operate; and there was much unsettled territory 
within the original limita of some of the States, 


‘reported bythe Committee o 


which had been ceded to the United States, and some 
without the chartered limits of the States but within 
the boundaries agreed upon by the treaty of peace in 
1783. Now, the term “States,” in its ordinary his- 
torical sense, is of very comprehensive import, and 
used to denote any political community without re- 
gard to its form of government.. Hence we speak 
not only of the ‘United States of America,” but of 
“the States of Italy,” “the States of Germany,” 
“the States of Europe.” In the ninth section. of the 
first article of the constitution, we find the term 
“State” clearly used in this comprehensive sense, 
where it is provided that ‘no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, [the United 
States,] without the consent of Congress, shall ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
State.” The word “foreign”? does not enlarge the 
import of the term “State,” but was intended to 
avoid ambiguity, by excluding its application to the 
States of the Union. There is nothing, then, in the 
term “State” or “States,” in other parts of the con- 
stitution, to give to the term “new States” a techni- 
cal meaning, and restrict their ordinary import; and 
the circumstances by which the framers of the con“ 
stitution were surrounded, favor the conclusion that 
they were intended to be used in their most compre- 
hensive sense, and to embrace “new States” arising 
in contiguous territory, as well as within our limits. 
It was then seen that not only would “new States” 
grow up within our limits, but, from the revolutions 
and changes to which nations are liable, “new 
States” might arise in the foreign territory by which 
we were surrounded, which, on account of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, it would be of the highest 
importance to admit as members of the federal 
Union. And they therefore provided for such con- 
tingencies, should they arise, by vesting in Congress 
the power to admit “new States into this Union,” in 
the most appropriate and comprehensive terms the 
English language afforded. 

If a doubt remains that the power to admit new 
States into the Union was intended to apply to new 
States of foreign territory, as well as territory with- 
in the limits of the United States, it will be removed 
by a brief review of the history of the convention in 
reference to the clause in question. In the articles 
of confederation which the.convention that formed 
the constitution. assembled to revise and amend, there 
was a clause for the admission of Canada and other 
colonies in these words: 

“Canada, acceding to this confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, 
and entitled to, all the advantages of this Union; but no other 


colony shall be admitted into the same, unless such admis- 
sion be agreed to by nine States.” 


In the convention, Edmund Randolph of Virginia, 
introduced a series of resolutions touching the pow- 
ers necessary to be vested in the government they 
were about to form, (for they did not confine them- 
selves merely to the revision anid amendment of the 
articles of confederation,) and Charles Pinckney of 
South Carolina, aplan of government. Wm. Pattere 
son of New Jersey, ata subsequent stage of the pro- 
ings, submitted a series of resolutions also. In 
each of the series submitted by Mr. Randolph and 
Mr. Patterson, there was a resolution for the admis- 
sion of new States, and a similar provision in the 
plan of government offered by Mr. Pinckney. The 
resolution of Mr. Patterson, and the article in Mr. 
Pinckney’s draft of a constitution, proposed to give 
Congress the power to admit new States, without 
restricting it to States arising within the limits of the 
United States. But the resolution of Mr. Randolph 
proposed to restrict the power to the admission of 
“States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States.” The resolutions of both Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Patterson, and the draft of Mr. 
Pinckney, were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Randolph’s resolutions seem to have 
engrossed the attention of the committee, and, after 
discussion, were reported with amendments to the 
convention, and then referred to a committee, called 
“the committee of detail,” for the purpose of draft- 
ing the form of a constitution, consisting of Mr. 
Rutledge, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Ells- 
worth, and Mr. Wilson. The resolution for the 
admission of new States was reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. to the convention, and then re- 
ferred to the Committee of Detail without amend- 
ment. : 

In the_17th article of the plan of a constitution, 

f Detail, the resolution 
of Mr. Randolph was substantially preserved; 
though somewhat varied in phraseology, So mush 
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of itas is material to the point under consideration 
was in these words: ; 

“New States lawfully constituted, or established within 

the limits of the United States, may be admitted by the legis- 
Jature in this government.” 
-This plan was again considered in convention; and 
while the article for the admission of new States 
owas under consideration, Gouverneur Morris moved 
the following substitute: > a ot 

“New States may be admitted by the legislature into this 
Union; but no new State shall be erected within the limits 


of any of the present States without the consent of the 
legislature of such State as well as the general legislature.” 


_ Which, to the word “Union,” inclusive, was 
unanimously adopted. The word “limits” was 
changed for “jurisdiction,” and some other amend- 
ments made by the convention, or ‘the committee 
of revision,” or “of .style and arrangement,” to 
which the plan was successively referred, so as to 
make it assume the form of the clause as it now 
stands in the constitution. It will be seen that Gouv- 
erneur. Morris’s substitute dispenses with the re- 
striction confining the power to “new States law- 
fully constituted, or established within the limits of 
the United States,” and uses the word “Union,” in- 
stead of “government.” The only qualification upon 
the power to admit new States was, that no new 
State should be erected within the limits of any of 
the then existing States, without the consent of the 
legislature of such State as well as of the gen- 
eral legislature (or Congress.) This qualifica- 
tion would- have excluded “Vermont without 
‘the consent of New York, within whose lim- 
its. she was, setting herself up as an inde- 
endent State, against the claim. and authority of 
‘New York; but would not have protected any State 
thereafter to be admitted from dismemberment, by a 
portion of her citizens throwing off her authority 
and jurisdiction, and setting themselves up as an in- 
dependent State, as Vermont had done. But by 
‘substituting the word “jurisdiction” for “limits,” a 
door was opened for the admission of Vermont, 
without the consent of New York; for although she 
was within the limits she was not within the jurisdic- 
tion of New York, being herself in the exercise of 
sovereignty. And it is not improbable that an eye 
was had, by some, to the eventual admission of the 
western country of Virginia and Frankland, (now 
Kentucky and Tennessee,) as States, into the 
Union, without the consent of the legislatures of 
‘those States; for although they were then under the 
> jurisdiction of those States, as well as within their 
limits, it was not improbable that, in course of time, 
they might throw off the jurisdiction of the parent 
“States, in case the consent of their legislatures should 
be withheld, and apply for admission as independ- 
ent States. But it has been insisted by some that 
the substitute of Gouverneur Morris was not to ex- 
tend the power so as to admit new States of foreign 
territory, but simply to provide for the admission of 
Vermont. Now, so far from that being the object 
of the substitute, I have shown that it was'so word- 
ed as to exclude Vermont without the consent of 
New York, and did not, therefore, differ from the ar- 
cle it was intended to supersede, so far as Vermont 
was concerned. Indeed, there was much diversity 
of opinion in the convention as to the propriety of 
permitting Vermont to come in without the consent 
of New York; and while the substitute was before 
the convention, and before the modifications of it 
were made with a view to admission, a motion was 
made by Mr.. Sherman to postpone the substitute, 
in order to take up the following amendment: “the 
legislature shall have power to admit other States 
into the Union; and new States to be formed by the 
division or junction of States now in the Union, with 
the consent of the legislatures of such States,” was 
rejected, partly, no doubt, because it would let in 
Vermont without the consent of the legislature of 
New York. The amendment was obviously objec- 
tionable on another ground: it provided against the 
formation of new States “by the division or junction 
of States” then “in the Union,” but made no 
such provision in regard to States which might 
be afterwards admitted. To this objection the 
substitute itself was liable, but was afterwards 
‘amended by the modifications which it under- 
went, If the object of Gouverneur Morris was 
not to remove the restriction upon the power to admit 
new States, but simply to provide for the admission 
of Vermont, the simplest and most obvious way of 
accomplishing that object was to move to strike out 
the word “lawfully, her exclusion in the article 
reported by the gommittee of detail, as well as in 
Mr, Randolpi’s resolution, resting entirely upon the 
Se aed 


_ imposing, I will proceed to examine. 


force of that word. I submit, then, Mr. Chairman, 
that the terms of the clause for the admission of 
new States, the circumstances by which the con- 
vention were surrounded, and the brief historical 
review of the convention in reference to the article 
in question, places it beyond all controversy that 
“new Srares,” whether of foreign territory or 
within the limits. of the United States; are the ob- 


jects upon which the power vested in Congress was’ 


intended to operate. : 

Mr. Chairman, two modes of admitting Texas 
into the Union have been suggested by the several 
resolutions which have been  offered—the one to 
admit it as a State, the other to admit or except it as 
a territory. I maintain that it is within the power 
vested in Congress to admit Texas in the one or 
the other of the modes that may be deemed 
best. 

If, sir, I have conclusively shown, as I trust I 
have, that the power to admit new States extends 
to States arising without as well as «within the limits 
of the United States, it will follow as clearly asa 
eorollary from a mathematical proposition, that 
Texas may be admitted as a Stale, unless forsooth 
there is something solid in other objections which 
have been urged. Those which seem to be most 

It is objected that the power to acquire foreign 
territory belongs to the treaty-making power, and is 
lodged with the executive branch of the government, 
and that it must be first acquired by treaty, with the 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate, before the power 
to admit new States out of it can be called into 
action, and that Texas, therefore, must be first ac- 

uired by treaty before it can be admitted as a State. 
‘That the treaty power has been resorted to, in the 
instances of Louisiana and Florida, to enlarge our 
limits and extend our jurisdiction, we all know. 
And I freely admit that in those cases, and in all 
similar cases, that power only was and could be 
properly resorted to. I think it equally clear, upon 
general principles, as applicable to our peculiar and 
complex system of government, the war power 
lodged in Congress, and not in the executive, might, 
under some circumstances, be made instrumental in 
enlarging our limits and extending our jurisdiction. 
For, but for the restraints of the articles of confed- 
eration, and now of the federal constitution, the 
treaty and war power would exist in each of the 
States of this Union, in their fullest extent. They 
are indispensable to the political existence of every 
sovereign and independent community. These 
powers were transferred by the States of the Union 
to the federal government, with all -their necessary 
incidents, and vested—the one in Congress, the 
other in the executive—to be exercised by and with 
the advice of two-thirds of the Senate; not for the 
purpose of impairing, but strengthening, their politi- 
cal existence. But what does all this prove? Not 
that Congress cannot admit Texas as a Stale, or as a 
territory. It only proves that our clear-headed and 
far and wideseeing ancestors had the. wisdom to 
arm that government which is the admiration of the 
civilized world, with more powers ‘or means than 
one for the accomplishment of the same or similar 
ends, leaving it to the wisdom or discretion of those 
with whom they might be intrusted, for the time be- 
ing, to resort to the one or the other, as circumstan- 
ces might render necessary. Vesting in different 
branches of the government power to accomplish 
the same or similar ends, to be exercised as circum- 
stances might render it most appropriate for the one 
or the other to be resorted to, was not supposed, nor 
does it necessarily produce-any conflict in their ex- 
ercise. Congress has the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” and also ‘to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations,” and has 
generally prescribed the terms by a tariff of duties 
upon which goods from abroad may be imported 
into the United States; but in some instances the 
treaty-making power, whose appropriate functions 
appertain to our foreign relations, has been resorted 
to to obtain advantages in our commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations, to which the power of 
Congress as a legislative body was inappropriate 
and incompetent; and commercial conventions have 
been concluded, the constitutionality of which no 
person has ever called in question. So in regard to 
Texas: if we knew nothing of the terms upon 
which she would be willing to come into the Unton, 
or that. she would come in on any terms, the treaty 

ower might be resorted to in order to acquire 
Texas, as was done when the negotiations were 
first set on foot; or if we were to be forced intoa 
just and legitimate war with Texas, and were to 
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make conquest of it, we might hold Texas acquired 
by the rightful exercise of either of these powers, 
and Congress might then, in its discretion, admit it: 
into the Union, to which Congress only is compe- 
tent. But when Texas has signified her willingness, 
arid we have reason to ‘believe we know the terms 
upon which she would hbe- willing to be adraitted 
into the Union, and we are clothed’ with the power 
to admit a State. of foreign territory, why invoke 
the treaty power, if we are satisfied with the terms? 
When, in connection with these general considera- 
tions, we reflect that the power to admit new States 
extends to States without as well as within the lim- 
its of the United States, we are forced. to conclude 
that the objection Iam considering is merely specious; 
for if it was the intention of the convention that 
Congress should exercise the power to. admit new 
States in no instance until it had been first acquired 
and our limits extended by treaty, and, if- you 
please, the war power, it was unnecessary and idle 
to have dispensed with the words restricting the 
power to new States “constituted cr established 
within the limits of the United States.” 

‘But, Mr. Chairman, the constitution, among other 
things, requires a representative in Congress to have 
been a citizen of the United States seven years, and 
a senator nine, and each to be an inhabitant. of the 


` State in which he shall be chosen; and it is objected 


that Texas cannot be admitted as.a State, because 
she could not be represented. If Texas could not 
be represented by any of her citizens in case of her 
admission, there would be much force in the objec- 
tion. For we cannot suppose the convention in- 
tended to subject any State which might be admit- 
ted into the ‘Union to the humiliation of being repre- 
sented by others than her own citizens. ‘But is this 
so? In order to determine the force of the objection, 
it will be necessary to consider the citizenship men- 
tioned in the constitution, and the object of the qual- 
ifications. of representatives and senators. The idea 
of citizenship of the United States must have origin- 
ated in the nature and object of our Union under the 
articles of confederation, as declared in the 4th arti- 
cle, the material part of which is in these words: 


“The better to secure and perpetuate. mutual friendship 
and intercourse among the people of the different States 
in this Union, the free inhabitants of each ot these States, 
perhaps vagabonds and fugitives from justice exce pted, 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 
citizens in the several States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and egress to and from any other State, 
and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and com- 
merce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as th: inhabitants thereof respectively.” : 


When the articles of confederation were formed, 
there was no territory of the United States except 
what was included within the limits of the several 
States, and the articles themselves constituted mere- 
ly a compact between the States as parties to it, but 
formed no general government, creating. that relation 
between the government and the governed, from 
which citizenship is supposed to result. By virtue 
of the stipulation in the compact, the citizens of any 
one State were looked upon, not merely as citizens 
of that particular State, but as citizens of the United 
States, inasmuch as they were.thereby vested with 
the right of citizenship in any other State in which 
they might choose to take up their abode. ‘To be- 
come a citizen of any one State, (and it was the only 
way a citizen of the northwestern territory, to which 
the benefits of the confederation was extended by 
compact, in which citizenship could then be acquir- 
ed,) drew after it the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the. several or United States as a conse- 
quence. But when the articles of confederation were 
superseded by the present constitution, our situation 
was different. 

By the limits settled by the treaty of peace, as 
well as by the cessions of several of the States, the 
United States owned much territory, and the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United States estab- 
lished a government which acted directly upon 
the people of the States as well as upon the people 
of the Territories. The fourth article of the con- 
federation is substantially retained in the second 
section of the fourth article of the constitu- 
tion, which is in these words: “The citizens 
ofeach State shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” But no express provision is made respect- 
ing citizenship of the inhabitants of Territories. 
Their citizenship must result from their relation to 
the government which protects them, and to which 
they owe obedience, For they are surely citizens of 
the United States. ‘ , 

lt would seem, then, that the citizenship required 
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ina representative or senator may be such as fol- | 
lows the citizenship of a State or results from the | 
relation of the inhabitants of a Territory to the fede- 
ral government. For if the people of a Territory 
form a government and are admitted as a State into 
the Union, there can be no doubt, I apprehend, that 
ens who was born, and has always lived in such 
Territory; may represent it at once in either branch 
of Congress, although he may never have been in 
any State in the Union. And, on the other hand, 
if Texas, or any other foreign State, be admitted 


into the Union, her citizens will thereby become cit- | 


izens of the United States at once, by virtue of . the 
second section of the fourth article already referred 
to; and such as have been citizens for seven and 
nine years will come within the provisions of the 
constitution precisely in the same manner that citi- 
zens of the several States originally did; for it was not 
required that they should be citizens of the United 
States government just formed and put in operation for 
seven years in the one case, and nine in ‘the other, 
for such was an impossibility; but citizens of the 
States represented, and consequently citizens of the 
United States. By this construction, the very ob- 
ject intended to be secured by citizenship is attained 
—fidelity to, and knowledge of, the interest of the 
particular State, and consequently fidelity to the in- 
terest of the United States; being nothing more than 
the blended and aggregate interest of all the States, 
consistently with the object of the clause for the ad- 
mission of new States. 


But, Mr. Chairman, another answer, which has 
already been given, is a sufficient one to the objec- 
tion on the score of citizenship in the particular case 
of Texas. Most of the inhabitants of Texas are 
emigrants of the United States; and although I do 
not concur in the feudal notion that citizens and 
subjects are adstricti glebe, and cannot expatriate 
themselves, expatriation should never be presumed 
ifit can be avoided. The cases of American citi- 
zens leaving the United States with the intention of 
abandoning their country forever are so very rare, 
and the instances for commercial and other purposes 
so frequent, that the latter should always, and the 
former never, be presumed. l hold it to bea sound 
principle, therefore, that although a citizen emigrate 
to another country, and acquires in it the rights of 
citizenship, his rights here are merely suspended, 
and are revived and immediately attach to him upon 
his return, without the formality of naturalization. 
The extension of the limits of the United States, by 
the admission of Texas, would have the same effect 
as the voluntary return of all the emigrants there 
from the United States, any of whom would steer 
clear of the objection which has been urged. 


But, sir, if neither of the answers which have 
been submitted were sufficient, it would only prove 
that Congress could not admit Texas, at once, asa 
State, and would be a strong, if not conclusive, ar- 
gument in favor of its admission or acceptance as a 
Territory, For reason and common sense require, 
that the power of Congress extending to the ad- į 


mission of new States of foreign territory, as I think | 


l have conclusively shown, should be carried into 
effect in some way, to accomplish the object for 
which it was given. And that Congress may admit | 
or accept Texas, as a territory,is a proposition 
which I shall now attempt to show. And as the | 
importance which I attach to the acquisition of 
Texas is such, that I may vote for some of the 
resolutions which propose to annex it as a terri- 
tory, I must express my regret that my friend | 
from Virginia, who addressed the committee 
this morning, and whose opinions are entitled to 
great respect, has cast the weight of his authori- | 
ty against this mode of admission. The objec- | 
tion, if I understand it, consists in this: thatthe ad- | 
mission or acceptance of Texas asa territory is not | 
necessarily incident to its admission as a State into | 
the Union. In cther words, the idea seems to be, 
that the least possible extent or range of action 
whereby the end can be accomplished for which a 
given power was vested in Congress, can alone be 
Justified under the power. For instance: if it can be 
accomplished by one entire act, we are not at liberty 
to do the same thing in piecemeal by several acts, | 
although by every act we proceed one step farther, l 
and directly towards the full and final accomplish- 
ment of the end proposed. If such bethe- idea upon 
which the objection to this mode of admission be 
founded, I hold it to be erroneous, and refuted by 
the uniform practice of the government in all analo- 
gous cases, and not called for by the acknowledged 
xules of construction by which the republican party 


have professed te be governed. Sir, I am myself a 
strict constructionist; and:if I could be induced to 
believe that any of the essential rules of construction 
by which that school of politicians are governed 
would be violated by the admission or acceptance of 
Texas as a territory, I would not vote for it, as 
anxious as I am to acquire Texas. In the earliest 
acts by Congress for the admission of States into the 
Union, the smallest possible range of action only 
was necessary. Vermont, for instance, being an 
independent State when she applied for admission, 
Congress simply passed a single act declaring their 
assent to her admission into the Union. And in 
the case of Kentucky, the legislature of Virginia 
having authorized the people of the district of Ken- 
tucky to form a constitution, with a view to their 
admission as a State into the Union, and the conven- 
tion of delegates having petitioned Congress ‘“‘to 
consent that on the first day of June, 1792, the 
said district should be formed into a new 
State, and received into the Union, by the name 
of “the State of Kentucky,” Congress did, by an 
act approved February 4, 1791, consent, ‘that upon 
the aforesaid'first day of June, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two, the said new State, by the 
name and style of the State of Kentucky, (should) 
be received and admitted into this Union as a new 
and entire member of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” The State of Tennessee was admitted by an 
act of Congress, declaring it to be “one of the Uni- 
ted States of America,” and Ohio by an act author- 
izing the inhabitants to form a constitution and State 
government, ‘and the said State, when formed, to be 
admitted into the Union.” But in the case of Lou- 
isiana, and most of the other States, preparatory 
acts were first passed, authorizing the holding of 
conventions for the formation of constitutions to be 
submitted to Congress; whereupon acts for their ad- 
mission into the Union as States were passed. The 
fact that no preparatory acts were previously passed 
in the cases of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, proves that they were not indispensably ne- 
cessary in the cases in which such acts were passed; 
yet nobody has ever doubted but they were war- 
ranted by the power to admit new States. And if, 
sir, the power to admit new States into the Union is 
to be restricted to the mere ceremony of passing an 
act embodying the assent of Congress to such ad~ 


mission, can gentlemen fail to perceive that some of. 


the resolutions, if not all, proposing the admission 
of Texas as a State, merely embody the terms, and 

ledge the consent of Congress for its admission, 
Put do not, in fact, admit Texas into the Union? It 
does seem, Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to 
others, that if we will not indulge in a course of 
reasoning like that which characterized the scholas- 
tic disputations of the middle ages, but, looking at 
the objects which words are used to denote, and as 
well as the words themselves, will consider the end 
to be accomplished by the admission of a State into 
the Union, it will not be difficult to perceive that 
this mode of admission is clearly in part perform- 
ance of, and warranted by, the power to admit new 
States. The vex State of Texas is the object upon 
which the pow’: is to opcrate, and the work to be 
done, or end t- b^ accomplished, is to admit or make 
ita State of ‘13 Union. That is, the people of 
Texas are to be admitted to the same relation to 
the federal government, and to have the same 
rights and privileges of self-government and. par- 
ticipation in the federal administration, which exist 
among the people of the several States of the Union. 
This twofold political relation is not necessarily to 
be accomplished at one and the same time; for if a 
power be given to accomplish a particular end, it is 
an admitted rule of construction that the time and 
manner of its performance, and whether by a single 
act or several, are left to the wisdom and discretion 
of Congress to govern by the circumstances of the 
case that may arise. In the discussion of the bill di- 
reoting the State legislatures to divide their respect- 
ive States into districts, for electing members of 
Congress according to the apportionment under the 
last census passed during the last Congress, and 
also in the debate which arose upon the question of 
admitting to their seats the members elected by gen- 
eral ticket at the last session, it was earnestly insist- 
ed that an act in part performance of a given power 
is valid under the power. The. position was un- 
questionably a sound one, but had no application to 
the facts of thecase. Ifthe preparatory acts for the 
admission of States before noticed are justified un- 
der the power to admit new States, save the admis- 
sion or acceptance of Texas as a Territory, creating 
and establishing one of the important political rela- 


States into the Union—forbids it, But, sir, 


tions resulting from the admission of a new State 
into the Union must be also. . 

But in this case, if Texas be admitted into the 
Union first as a Territory, it will be strictly in part 
performance of the entire work which the constitu- 
tion authorizes to be done. _ One of the political re- 
lations—that existing between the people of a Ter- 
ritory and the federal government—will have been 
established; and when Texas shall have formed a 
republican constitution, adapted to its condition as 
a member of the Union, and as such shall be admit- 
ted not merely into the Union, but into the govern- 
ment of the Union, all the political rights will there- 
upon attach to her citizens, which the full and entire 
performance of the power was designed to create 
and establish; and this view renders it not improba- 
ble that the acute and penetrating mind of Gouver- 
neur Morris was not without an object in using the 
word “Union” inetead of “government” in the sub- 
stitute which he offered. He probably foresaw that 
in some of the cases which might arise it might be 
most appropriate to establish, in the first instance 
the relation of a territorial government, which would 
be, in some sense, an admission into the Union, 
though not into the government of the Union, or in 
the full sense designed to be accomplished by the 
full and entire performance of the power. 

Unless it be unlawful to hold territory which has 
not been previously acquired by the treaty-making 
power, I willadd but few other considerations to 
what l have already said in answer to the objection 
on this point. It will not be contended that it is 
within the functions of the treaty-making power to 
admit Texas into the Union in any sense, either as 
a Territory or a State. All that it can do is to con- 
clude the terms, and obtain the consent of Texas, 
preparatory to her admission. The only way iú 
which Texas can, in any sense, and to any extent, 
be brought into the Union and admitted to the bene- 
fits of the government of the United States, is by 
act of Congress admitting it at once as a State, or 
extending’ our jurisdiction over Texas as a Terri- 
tory. Why, then, I again repeat, invoke the treaty 
power to accomplish what has already been signi- 
fled to us—the willingness, nay, desire, of Texas to 
become a member of the Union, in any. way com- 
patible with the honor and interest of the people of 
the two countries. After admission, the security. of 
the people of either country would not rest upon 
the treaty stipulations, but upon the compact among 
all the States which creates that government whose 
benefits are sought. 

Will gentlemen who think there is anything in 
this objection refer me to the clause in the constitu- 
tion under which the rich. and valuable territory 
ceded by North Carolina and Georgia was acquired 
and held? It will be observed that the cessions were 
made by the legislatures of those States, and that no 
authority has been given to the State legislatures to 
cede any portion of the soil of their respective States 
to the federal government but in pursuance of one 
of two clauses in the constitution—the ‘one author- 
izing the cession of places “for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings; the other the clause for the ad~ 
mission of new States; in which it is expressly 
provided that “no new State shal] be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State” without the consent of the legislature of 
such State. As the cessions were not made for 
the erection of a fort, or any such needful build- 
ing, they must have been made and accepted 
under the clause for the admission of new States. 
And it will be found, upon examination of the 
conditions upon which the cessions were made, that 
a leading purpose was the formation of the territory 
into States, and their admission into the federal 
Union. This was only a different mode of making 
States of Tennessee and the territory ceded by 
Georgia, (induced, in a great degree, perhaps, by 
the idea that a territorial government would afford 
mare security to. the people inhabiting those ter- 
ritories than the governments of the present States, ) 
from that prescribed by Virginia in the case of Ken- 
tucky. In that case, the people of the district of 
Kentucky were authorized by Virginia to form a 
constitution, under which she was admitted into the 
Union by Congress, with the consent of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, without the preparatory step of a 
cession of the territery to the United States. Sir, I 
have not treated the acquisition of Tennessee and 
the Yazoo country by the federal government, as a 
mere property transaction. The leading purpose of 
the acquisition—the formation and admission of he 
if ths 
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admission—for it is in seme sense an admission into 
Union, or acceptance—of Texas, aga territory, were 
placed-upon the ground of a preperty transaction, 
where, in the name of reason and common sense, is 
the objection’. There are at this time some Arabian 
horses in this city, belonging to the government, and 
many valuable articles in the Patent Office, received, 
not from any States of the Union, but from foreign 
princes, and without a treaty negotiation to obtain 
them our title to which depends upon the acceptance of 
Congress; and when it is admitted that the govern- 
ment of the United States can hold territory as weil 
as horses, guns, and carpets, why may we not accept 
‘Texas when it is offered to us by those who have 
the undoubted. right to dispose it? 

Mr. Danrex’s hour having expired, he was not 
permitted to proceed further in his remarks. 


SPEECH OF MR. WINTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In the House of Representatives, February 1, 1845— 
On the Oregon question. 

The bill for the organization of a territorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union— 

Mr. WINTHROP said: I took the floor last 
evening, Mr. Chairman, as I stated when the com- 
mittee rose, with no view of preparing myself for 
any formal speech on the Oregon question. It may 


be remembered that I addressed the House on that ` 


question at some length last year. The circum- 
stances of the case have not materially changed 
since then, and my opinions in regard to it are alto- 
gether unaltered. “I shall content myself, therefore, 
with a few remarks in reference to the precise bill 
‘under consideration, and with some observations in 
reply to gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
debate. 

`I shall enter into no argument of the American 
title to the Oregon Territory. No such argument, 
certainly, is needed to convince the members of this 
House of the justice of our claim to that territory. 
‘Whatever else we may differ about, we all seem to 
have a sufficient sense of the soundness of our own 
title. It seems to be forgotten, however, that it is 
Great Britain, and not the United States, which re- 
quires to be convinced on this point. If gentlemen 
would only undertake to satisfy Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen that the Ameérican title is entirely 
indisputable, and that the British pretension is alto- 
gether void and groundless, or if they could fortify 
Mr. Calhoun in his efforts to enforce these positions 
upon the British minister with whom he is treating, 
they would turn their researches and their rhetoric 
to amore profitable account. I fear they are con- 
tributing to no such result. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that arguments, however strong, would lose 
much of their weight in the quarters I have sug- 
gested, when uttered in the tone of menace and de- 
fiance which has characterized so much of this de- 
bate. Nor can I forbear to say, that it appears to 
me extremely impolitic. for us to be publicly en- 
gaged in any arguments on the subject while nego- 
tations in regard to it are actually on foot within 
ear-shot.of this hall, and while we are necessarily 
ignorant how far our own individual views may 
conform to those which the American Secretary of 
State may be at this moment pressing upon the at- 
tention of the British negotiator. 

Indeed, sir, this whole proceeding is, in my judg- 
ment, eminently calculated to impede and embarrass 
the negotiations in which the two governments are 
employed. We have received authentic assurances 
that those negotiations have not yet failed, that they 
are still in progress, and that a communication in re- 
gard to them may be expected from the executive 
before the close of the present session. Why not 
wait for this communication? Why insist on taking 
any step in the dark, when, in a few weeks at the 
most, we shall beable to act advisedly, and to see 
clearly the ground on which we are treading? 

I cannot help thinking, Mr. Chairman, that the 
course proposed to be pursued on this subject sa- 
vors somewhat of distrust of the hands to which 
our side of this negotiation is committed. I know 
not that any such thing is intended. I know not 
that there is any purpose to influence, by this pro- 
ceeding, the cabinet arrangements of the President 
elect. “lt seems to me, however, that the peculiar 
friends ofthe present Secretary of State may, well feel 
some little Jealousy on the point, There is such a 
thing known to the Parliament of Great Britain ss a 


have been wont to assail our public functionaries for 
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vote of confidence in the ministry. The passage of 
this bill, taken in connection with the circumstances 
under which it will have been passed, and with the 
considerations by which it has been urged, will 
seem nota litile like a vote of wart of conSdence in 
our American Secretary. Iam nochampion of Mr. 
Calhoun. His Texas negotiations and: correspond- 
: ence have certainly not inspired me with the most 
! enthusiastic admiration of his diplomatic ability or 
» tact. 
any of his friends should be willing to acquiesce in 
such marked imputations on his statesmanship and 
ministerial fidelity as have been heard on all sides of 
; the House. “We cannot wait for negotiations. We 
| want no moré of them. They are -sacrificing our 
i territory. They are only another name for surren- 
' ders of our rightful sovereignty.” These are the 
; cries by which this measure js to be carried through! 
1 Why, sir, I should imagine, from all this, that we 
had some unprincipled or incompetent British whig 
at the head of our joreign affairs, ready to mart our 
į territory for gold, or that some such person was 
i like to succeed to the Department of State at the 
' earliest moment. Such cries are the stale and un- 
founded reproaches with*which political opponents 


party effect. That-they should now be heard from 
the self-styled democracy of the House while a 
democratic Secretary of State has the great seals of. 
the nation stillin his hand, and while a fire-new 
democratic administration is on the very eve of ac- 
| cession, is, indeed, nota little extraordinary. 

No more negotiations! Why, sir, one would 
| suppose that this would be the very time:when a 
i majority. of this House would desire to have nego- 
| tlations entered upon, and would feel a confidence 
| that they would be conducted to a ‘triumphant con- 
clusion. 


E What have they to fear? In the humiliat- 
| ing failure of all previous negotiations, they have 
| the foil which is to give a greater brilliancy to. their 
l own success. ‘If the treaty of Washington was 
i really so inglorious a surrender, pray, pray, Mr. 
Chairman, do not forbid the abler, the more accom- 
' plished, the more-patriotic negotiator of your own 
choice, present or future, to give us the example of a 
| better treaty. Do not forbid him to retrieve the 
! character of American diplomacy; to pluck up the 
drowning honor of the country from the waters of 
| the St. John’s; and to show us, for all time to come, 
! how to preserve, with a greater skill, at once the 
; rights and the interests of the republic, including 
that highest of all her interests, peace! 

No more negotiations! The treaty of Washington 
an inglorious surrender! To be sure, four-fifths of 
the Senate ratified that treaty, and the whole country 
applauded it. But then Maine has never assented 
to it! So says one of the honcrable members from 
Maine, [Mr, Hamury.] Maine had her commissioners 
here, had she not, with full powers to agree upon a 
conventional line of boundary? And they did agree 
upon such a line; and Maine has since received into 
her treasury the money for which those commis- 
sioners stipulated, and for which the treaty provided. 
Nor, sir, the mere reimbursement of »xpenses incur- 
red in maintaining her supposed rights, as the hon- 
orable member implied, but the rated consideration 
| for the lands to which. she relinquished her claim. 
And yet the honorable member insists that Maine 
has never yet assented to the treaty! This is an ex- 
traordinary position, certainly. I trast that it isnot 
advanced now as a pretence for repudiating the trea- 
ty, and for setting up a new claim to reannexation 
hereafter. How is the position sustained? Simply 
by the allegation that the treaty was opposed by the 
| “only democratic senator from, Maine in the body 
i by which the treaty was ratified.” As if it were not 
an ample set-off to that suggestion that the treaty 
was supported by the only whig senator from Maine 
at the same period; a gentleman [the Ion. Gronas 
Evans] of whom I may say, without intending any 
disparagement to the democratic senator referred to, 
{the Hon. Rue, Winans, for whom Lhave a high 
personal esteem, founded upon a long acquaintance, } 
that he is second to none of his colleagues, past or 
present, nor, indeed, to any member of the body to 
| which he belongs, in ability, in patriotism, orin a 
| just regard for the rights and the interests, either of 
_ his own.State or the nation at large. 

No more negotiations! Why, Mr. Chairman, 
where is such a doctrine as this to lead us? Inevita- 
bly to war. To war with England now; to war 
with all the world hereafter, or, certainly, with all 
parts of the world with which we may have contre- 
versies of any sort. And even war can never pnt 


But it seems passing strange, I confess, that. 
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is to be perpetual, you must come back to negotia- 
tion in the end. The only question in the case be- 
fore us—the only question in every case of disputed 
international rights—is, not whether you will nego- 
tiate or fight, but whether you will negotiate only, 
or negotiate-and fight both... Battles will never set- 
tle boundaries between Great Britain and the United 
States, in Oregon, or elsewhere. The capture of 
‘ships, the destruction of commerce, the burning and 
plundering of cities, will leave us just where we 
commenced. First or last, negotiation alone can set- 
tle the question. For one, thecefore, 1 am for negotia- 
tion first, before war, and without war. I believe 
that we shall get quite as much of. Oregon in this 
way; and I know that we shall getit at less expense, 
not merely of money, but ofall that makes up the 
true welfare and-honor of our country. . 

Sir, the reckless flippancy with which war -is 
spoken of in this House and elsewhere, as a thing 
to be “let-come,” rather thai waitfor the issue of 
negotiations, is deserving, in my judgment, of the 


severest rebuke and reprobation from every chris- 
tian, patriot and statesman. I say let it not come, 
let it never come, if any degree of honorable patience 
and forbearance will avert it. I protest against any 
course of proceeding which shall invite or facilitate 
its approach. I protest against it in behalf of the 
commerce of the nation, so considerable a part of 
which £ have the honor to represent.: I protest 
against in the name of the public morality and reli- 
gion, which ought to be- represented by every 
member on this floor. I protest against it, also, 
in the spirit of a true -republican democra~ 
ty. My venerable colleague [Mr Apams] àl- 
luded yesterday to the old and well-known cor- 
respondence of James Madison ‘and Alexander 
Hamilton, under the signatures of Helvidius 
and Pacificus, and expressed his wish that it might 
be freshly read by all who took an interest in as- 
certaining the just limitations of executive power. 

cordially respond to that sentiment. But I will ven- 
ture to say that no one will read these letters with- 
out being struck with the force, the beauty, the con- 
summate justness and truth of a warning against 
war, which one of these letters contains, and 
which constitutes the crown jewel of the whole 


series: 

“War is, in fact, (says James Medison,) the true nurse of 
executive aggrandizement. In wara haa is to 
be created, and it is the executive will which is to direct 
it. Inwar the public treasures are to be unlocked, and it 
is the executive hand which is to dispense them. In war 
the honors and emoluments of office are to be multiplied, 
and it is the executive patronage under which they are to 
be enjoyed. It is in wer, finally, that laurels are to be gath 
ered, and it is the executive brow they are to encircle. The 
strongest passions and most dangerous weaknesses of the 
human breast—amlition, avarice, vanity, the honorable or 
venigi love of fame—are all in conspiracy against ihe cesire 
and the duty of peace. i , a 

“Hence it has grown into an axiom, that the executive 
is the department of power most distinguished by its pro- 
pensity to war; hence it is the practice of all States, in pro- 
portion as they are free, to disarm this propensity ofits in- 
fluence,” | g ` 9 

Such is noble testimony which was borne by one 
of the fathers of our country, half a century ago, 
to the anti-republican tendencies of war. And it is 
of this “true nurse of executive aggrandizement,” 
that gentlemen, who are pluming themselves upon 
| their exclusive democracy, are so continually cry- 
ing, let it come! Such a cry, Mr. Chairman, is not 
only inconsistent with sound republicanism and true 
morality, butitis to the last degree puerile. I- in- 
tend no disrespect to any gentleman who hears me; 
but as I have listened to the heroic strains which 
have resounded through this hall for some days 
past, in reference to the facility with whieh we could 
muster our fleets in the Pacific, and march our ar- 


| an end to the necessity of negatiation. Unless war H not he 


mies over the Rocky mountains, and whip Great 
Britain into a willingness to abandon her preten- 
sions to Oregon, I have wished the same Philip 
Faulconbridge were here to reply, as he does in 
Shakspeare’s King John, to some swaggering citi- 
zen of Angiers— 
“Here’s a la mouth indeed, 

That spits forth deaih an4. meuntains, rocks and seas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce!” 

This is certainly no bad description of much of 
the debate to which this bill has given occasion, and 
which might better have befitted the dramatic stage 
than the council halls of a civilized nation. 

And against whom are all these gasconading brav- 
adoes indulged?) What nation has been thus be- 
thumpt and bastinadoed with brave words? ‘1 have 

p no sormpliments to. bestow on Great Britain, and an 
fe as hay apologist oy defender, But thig at 
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least I can say, without fear of imputation or im- 
pugnment: that, of all the nations of the world, she 
js that nation which is able to do us the most good 
in peace and the most harm in war. She is that na- 
tion with whom the best interests of our country im- 
peratively demand of us to go along harmoniously, 
so long as we can do so without a sacrifice of un- 
questionable right and honor. She is that nation a 
belligerent conflict with whom would put back the 
course of human civilization and improvement more 
than it has advanced in a half century past, or 
would recover in a half century to come. Peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States is nota 
mere interest of the two countries; it is an interest 
of the world, of civilization, of humanity; anda 
fearful reckoning will be theirs who shall wantonly 
disturb it. 

In this view, Mr. Chairman, I cannot help de- 
ploring the principle of hatred towards England, 
which seems to have been recently inscribed, by not 
a few of our public men, as the first article of their 
political creed. There are those with whom a fling 
at Great Britain appears to be the principal study of 
all their oratory, and who seem to regard no argu- 
ment complete which does net contain some denun- 
ciation of her grasping policy or her spurious phi- 
lanthropy. They seem to have adopted, in refer- 
ence to England, the maxim which Lord Nelson is 
related to have inenleated towards France, in his 
advice to some of the midshipmen under his com- 
mand: “There are three things (said he) which you 
are constantly to bear in mind; first, you must al- 
ways implicitly obey orders, without attempting to 
form any opinion of your own respecting their pro- 
pricty; secondly, you must consider every man 
your enemy who speaks ill of your King; and, 
thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you hate the 
devil.” Such a maxim might be pardoned, per- 
haps, to soldiers and sailors, on the eve of an en- 
gagement in mortal combat with their foes; but it is 
the last which ought to be entertained by those who 
are intrusted with the power and the duty of pacific 
legislation. 

But then Great Britain is so insolent and so ag- 
gressive that we can’t help hating her! She is hem- 
ming us round on every side, the honorable member 
from Illinois teils us, and we must make a stand 
against her soon, or we shall be absolutely overrun! 
Mr. Chairman, this phrase, that Great Britain is 
hemming us in on every side, has become so great 
a favorite of late years in our political dialectics, 
that I am disposed to inquire, before it is irrevocably 
incorporated into our dictionary of truisms, how far 
it is as exact as it is elegant. 

“Great Britain is heniming us in on every side, 
and already has us enclosed in her net-work on our 
own continent;” this, I think, was the declaration 
of the honorable member from Illinois. How far, 
sir, will such a declaration bear the light of histori- 
cal truth? It would seem to imply that the United 
States of America was the original civilized nation 
established on this continent; that Great Britain had 
subsequently made settlements in our neighborhood; 
and that she had systematically proceeded to environ 
us on all sides with her colonial possessions and 
military posts. This is certainly a new reading of 
American history. I have some how or other ob- 
tained an impression from the schools that Great 
Britain once possessed almost the whole of this con- 
tinent, cr, at any rate, a very much larger part of it 
than she now enjoys. I have an indistinct idea that 
there was a day when she held dominion over al- 
most the territories in which we now rejoice. I 
have some dreamy recollection of having read or 
heard about stamp acts, and tea taxes, and Boston 
port bills; about Bunker Hills, and Saratogas, and 
Yorktowns; about revolutions, and declarations, and 
treaties of independence, And it is still my belief, 
Mr, Chairman, which fire will not burn out of me, 
that, by some means or other, Great Britain has 
been deprived, within the last seventy years, of by 
far her most valuable colonies on this continent; that 
there has been a great deal more of ripping than hem- 
ming as to this net-work of hers; that, instead of her 
hemming us in, we have thrust her out, and have 
left her a comparatively, if nota really, insignificant 
power in this western hemisphere! 

Sir, Great Britain has not acquired one foot of 
soil upon this continent, except in the way of hon- 
orable treaty with our own. government, ‘since the 
day on which we finally ousted her from her old do- 
minion within the limits of our own republican 
Union. Everybody knows that she acquired Can- 
ada by the treaty of 1763. We ourselves helped 

er to that acquisition. Not a few of the forces— 


not a few of the leaders, by which our own inde- 
pendence was achieved, were trained up, as bya 
providential preparation, for, the noble duty which 
awaited them in the war which resulted .in the ces- 
sion of Canada to Great Britain. Certainly, then, 
we have no cause of quarrel with Great Britain 
that Canada ıs hers. But, then, she has dared 
to think about Texas; she has. cast some 
very suspicious glances at Cuba, and there is great 
reason to apprehend that her heart is at this moment 
upon California! True, she has formally denied to 
our own government that she has any desire to see 
Texas other than an independent nation. True, 
she once conquered Cuba, and gave it back again to 
Spain by the treaty of 1763. True, she has given 
no outward and visible sign of any passionate yearn- 
ing for the further dismemberment of Mexico.. But 
who trusts to diplomatic assurances? Who confides 
in innocent appearances? Diplomatic assurances! 
Has not the chairman of our own Committee of 
Foreign Affairs warned us that, “like the oaths 
which formerly accompanied treaties, they have 
been the cheap contrivances of premeditated hostile 
action?” Has he not warSed us especially against 
the diplomatic assurance of Great Britain in regard 
to Texas, as “the ordinary harbinger of whatever 
it most solemnly denies?” : 

Such a course of argument as this, Mr. Chairman, 
is certainly in one respect entirely conclusive. There 
is, obviously, no mode of replying to it. Once as- 
sume the position that neither the words nor the 
deeds of Great Britain are to be taken in evidence 
of her designs, but that her assurances are all hol- 
low, and her acts all hypocritical, and there is no 
measure of aggression and outrage which you may 
not justly apprehend from her. I do not believe, 
however, that any considerable part of this House, 
or of this country, will acquiesce in the propriety of 
proceeding upon premises which involve imputa- 
tions so gross and so gratuitous. And once again I 
ask, where is the proof of these alarming and ag- 
gressive purposes of. Great Britain, so far as our 
own continent is concerned? Where is the evidence 
that she is inclosing us in a fatal net- work, and hem- 
ming us inon every side? Nay, sir, I boldly put 
the question to thé consciences of all who hear me 
—of which of the two conntries, Great Britain or 
the United States, will impartial history record that 
it manifested a spirit of impatient and insatiate self- 
aggrandizement cn this North American continent? 
How does the record stand, as already made up? If 
Great Britain has been thinking of "Texas, we have 
acquired Louisiana; if Great has been looking after 
Cuba, we have established ourselves in Florida; if 
Great Britain has set her heart on California, we 
have put our hand upon Texas. Reproach Great 
Britain, if you please, with the policy she has pur- 
sued in extending her dominions elsewhere. Rep- 
robate, if you please, her course of aggression upon 
the East Indian tribes; and do not forget to include 
your own Indian policy in the same commination. But 
let us hear no more of her encroaching spirit in this 
quarter. It is upon ourselves, and not upon her, 
that such a spirit may be fairly charged. I say to 
the gentleman from Illinois, as one of the peculiar 
friends of re-annexing Texas, and re-occupying the 
whole of Oregon, mutato nomine, de te fabula nar- 
ratur. $ 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the story has been told of 
us already. We have been anticipated in all these 
imputations of an unscrupulous spirit of aggradize- 
ment. I have here a speech of Mr. Huskisson’s— 
aname held in peculiar reverence by the friends of 
free trade in this House, and entitled to the respect- 
ful regard of us all, both for the intellectual ability 
and the moral excellence with which it was long as- 
sociated—-delivered in the British House of Commons 
in 1830, on the political and commercial relations of 
Great Britain and Mexico. The speech is full of 
interesting and curious matter, and I doubt not that 
I shall be indulged in reading some passages from it 
to the House: 


“But, sir, if there are great political interests which should 
induce us endeavor to maintain to Spain her present sove- 
reignty and possession of Cuba and Porto Rico, there are 
other political considerations which make it not less im- 
portant—if possible, still more important—thet Mexico 
should settle into a state of internal peace and tranquillity, 
and of entire and secure independence. If the United States 
have declared that they cannot allow the island of Cubato 
belong to any maritime power in Europe, Spain excepted, 
neither can England, as the first of those maritime powers— 
l say it fearlessly, because I feel it strongly—suffer the 
United States to bring undertheir dominion a greater por- 
tionof the shores of the Gulf of Mexico than that which 
they now possess.” A 


This, Mr. Chairman, be it remembered, was a 


public declaration on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, in the year 1830, by one of the most leadin 
and influential British statesman of thatday. An 
I cannot help remarking, before I read on, that it ap- 
pears to have produced not the slightest sensation 
on this side of the water. General Jackson was 
then President of the United States. Mr. Van 
Buren was then Secretary of State, and was draft- 
ing, in that capacity, those memorable instructions, 
which afterwards cost him his recall from London; 
instructions by. which the attention of the British 
government was invited to the peculiar relations of 
amity existing, not between Great Britain and the 
United States, but between Great Britain and the 
democratic administration which had just succeeded 
to power. This peculiar friendship of Gen. Jack- 
son and his friends towards Great Britain was in 
no degree disturbed, it seems, by the distinct declar- 
ation that we should not be suffered to annex Texas. 
There was no outery against British interferenee, 
or British aggression. ‘There was no clamor about 
her designs to effect the. abolition of southern sla- 
very. Ño, sir, the abolition movements of Great 
Britain had then not been commenced in her own 
colonies. And a most notable circumstance it is, that 
the disposition of Great Britain to prevent the annex- 
ation of Texas to this country should have been so 
clearly manifested, before she had made the slight- 
est demonstration of an anti-slavery spirit. It puts 
an utterly extinguishing negative upon the charge 
that her opposition is the mere result of her designs 
upon American slavery. Butlet me proceed with 
the speech of Mr. Huskisson: 


‘Within the last twenty-seven years they have become 
masters of all the shores of that gulf, from the point of Flor- 
ida to the river Sabine, including the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, and of other great rivers, the port of New Orleans, 
and the valuable and secure harbors of Florida; and, within 
these few days, we hear of their intention of forming a naval 
station and arsenalat the islands of the Dry Tortugas, a 
commanding position in the Gulf stream, between Florida 
and Cuba. With allthis extent of coast and islands, we 
know, further, that designs are entertained, and daily acted 
upon—! will not say by the present government. of the 
United States, but, notoriously, by the people—to get pos- 
session of the fertile and extensive Mexican province of 
Texas. ‘fo borrow an expression of a deceased statesman 
of that country, ‘the whole people of America’ have their 
eye’ upon that province.. They look to all the country be. 
tween the river Sabine and the river Bravo del Norte, asa 
territory that must, ere long, belong totheir Union. They 
have also, I believe, that same eye upon some of the western ° 
coast of Mexico, possessing valuable ports in the Gulf af 
California. Should they obtain these districts, the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, I will venture to say, willbe no better, or 
more secure, than that of the Creek Indians, or any other 
Indian tribe now living within the circle of the present rec- 
ognised limits of the United States; and the Gulf of Mexico 
will become as much a part of their waters as the Black Sea 
was once of the waters of Turkey, or as the channel which 
separates England from Ireland may he considered as part 
of the waters of the United Kingdom. 


“J may be told, sir, that these are visionary alarms, con- 
templating schemes of aggrandizement and ambition -which 
never have been, and probably never will be, entertained in 
any quarter. Atthis moment, I willingly admit that there 
exists a friendly disposition in the government of the United 
States, and I cannot doubt that his Majesty’s government 
fully reciprocates that disposition. Upon every account, I 
am glad to see these two powerful States living upon terms 
of honorable and mutual confidence, each relying. upon the 
peaceful councils of the other. But it is not to be imputed 
to me that | am undérvaluing this good understanding, or 
that [am guilty of want of respect to the United States, or 
even of discretion as an individual member of Parliament, 
if, on this occasion, I do not. lose sight of those circum- 
stances of a permanent nature which helong to the fixed 
policy of the United States, and to those motives of action 
which, however dormant at present, would probably be re- 
vived, under contingencies that, in the course of events, 
may hereafter arise—contingencies, which the views and 
passions of the American people would not fail to turn to 
account for the attainment of ‘a long-cherished and favorite 
object. va 

wat all periods of our history the House of Commons has 
held topies of this nature to be fair ground of parliamentary 
consideration. Jealousy, for instance, of the aggrandize- 
ment ofthe house of Bourbon, has always been held an 
element entitled to enter into every general discussion 
affecting the balance ofpower in Europe, and I am sure 
there is nothing in the general character of democratic 
republics, or in the past conduct of the United States, from 
which we can infer that their aspirations alter power and 
aggrandizement are less steadily kept in view than those of 
an absolute monarch in Europe. In looking to the future, 
let us consult the experience of the past. But, in the case 
of the New World, we have something more than the his- 
tory ofthe last thirty years to guide our judgment. The 
views and sentiments of those who, during that period, 
have directed or influenced the affairs of the United States, 
have been brought before us by the publication of theif cor. 
respondence. ‘Lam afraid the living statesmen of this coun. 
try have scarcely had time to make themselves acquainted 


. with those views and sentiments, as they stand disclosed, 


i moirs and correspondence of a deceased states- 
Mo aerial mean the late Mr. Jefferson, a man who, 
from the period of their first declaration of independence—a 
declaration of which he was the author—to the close of his 
life, seems to have possessed the greatest ascendency in 
the councils of his country,and whose avowed principleg 
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and views appear to become every day more predominant 
in-the public feelings of his countrymen. 

“In respect to the Gulf of Mexico, and the immense inter- 
ests, commercial; colonial, and maritime, which are closely 
connected with the navigation of. that Gulf, these memoirs 
are full of instruction—I might say of admonition—well 
desérving the most serious attention of the people of. this 
eountry.. I will not trouble this House with any longer ex- 
traots from them; but í cannot deny myself the opportuni- 
y of pointing their attention to. a few passages, which 
show how soon the United States, after they became a sep- 
arate nation, fixed their eye upon the Gulf of Mexico, and 
how steadily and successfully they have watched and 
seized every opportunity to. acquire dominion and- ascen- 
dency in that part ofthe world. Within seven years after 
the time when their independence had heen established, 
and finally recognised in 1763, we find them setting 
up a claim of positive right to the free navigation of 
the ‘Mississippi, from its source to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and: it is not a little curious.to see what was the op- 
portunity they took. of asserting this right against 
Spain; & power which had materially assisted them in 
obtaining their independence. In the year 1790, it will 
be recollected that.a dispute had arisen between Eng- 
land and Spain respecting Nootka Sound. Whilst these two 
coutitries were arming, and everything appeared to threaten 
war between them, the United States thought they saw, in 
the embarrassments of Spain, an opening to claim this navi- 
gation as a right. Whether such a claim could or could not 

e sustained by any principle of the law of nations, is a 
question which I will not stop to examine, The afiirmative 
was at once boldly assumed by America; and her demand 
proceeded upon that assumption. The right once so afirm- 
ed, what does the House think was the corollary which the 
government of the United States built upon their assertion 
of that snpposed right? 1 will give it in the words of Mr. 
Jefferson himself, not a private individual, but the Secreta- 
ry of State, conveying the instructions of his government 
to Mr. Carmichael, then the American envoy at Madrid: 
‘You know (writes Mr. Jefferson) that ‘the navigation can- 
not he practised without a port where the-sea and river ves- 
sels may meet‘and exchange lozds, and where those em- 
ployed about them may he safe and unmolested. The right 
to usea thing comprehends a right to the means necessary 
to its use, and without which it would be useless.’ ` I know 
not what the expounders of the law of notions in the Old 
World will have to say to this novel and startling doctrine. 
Tu this instruction, which is dated the 2d of August, 1730, the 
principle is only laid down in the abstract. 

*] will now show the House the special application of it 
to the claim in question, by quoting another letter from Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Short, the American envoy at Paris, dated 
only eight days after the former, namely, the 16th of Au- 
gust. It is as follows: 


“(The idea of ceding the island of New Orleans could not 
be hazarded to Spain inthe first step. It would be too disa- 
greeable at first view, because this island, with its town, 
constitutes at present their principal settlement in that part 
of* their dominions, (Louisiana,) containing about three 
thousand white inhabitants, of every age and sex. Reason 

and events, however, may by little and little familiarize 
them toit. That we have aright to some spot as an entrepot 
for our commerce, may be at once afirmed, 1 suppose this 
idea (the cession of New Orleans) too much even, for the 
Count de Mont Morin at first, and that, therefore, you will 
find it pradent to urge, and get him to recommend to the 
Spanien court, only in general terms, a port near the mouth 
of the river, with a circumjacent territory sufficient for its 
support, well defined, and extra-territorial to Spain, leaving 
the idea to future growth ! 


“Contrary to the expectation of the United States when 
those instructions were given, Great Britain and Spain set- 
tled their differences without an appeal to arms; and, in 
consequence, these practical applications of the law of na- 
tions were no longer pressed hy the United States. Soon 
after, Spain became involved in war with France, and that 
war terminated in her being compelled to cede Louisiana to 
the latter power. In 1803 that whole province was sold by 
France to the United States. By this purchase they acquir- 
ed not.only New Orleans, but avery extensive territory 
within the Gulf of Mexico. I next goto the year 1806. Mr. 
Jefferson was then no longer Secretary of State; he had 
been raised to the more important post of President of the 
United States. In that character we find him writing to 
Mr. Monroe, then the American minister in“London, in the 
following terms: ‘We begin to broach the idea that we con- 
sider the whole Gulf Stream as of our own waters, in which 
hostilities and cruising are to be frowned on for the present, 
and prohibited so soon as either consent or force will permit 
us, The letter, from which this is an extract, is dated the 
ath of May, 1806. 

“Ifthe United States ‘broached’ this idea, in 1608, they are 
not likely to have abandoned it in 1219. when, in addition to 
‘Louisiana, they procured, by treaty with Spain, the further 
important cession of the Fioridas. That itis a growing 
rather than a waning principle of their policy, I think we 
may infer from a later letter which we find in this corres- 

ondence; not written, indeed, by Mr. Jefferson in any pub- 

ic character, but addressed by him, as a person exercising 
from his retirement the greatest sway in the councils of the. 
Union, to the President. This letter, dated so lately as the 
5th of October, 1823, discusses the interests of the United 
States in respect to Cuba and the Gulf Mexico, and these 
are the statements which it avows: ‘I candidly confess that 
¥ have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addi- 
tion which could ever be made to our system of States. The 
control which, with Florida Point, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico, andthe countries and isthmus bor- 
dering onit, as well as all those whose waters ficw into it, 
would fillup the measure of our political well-being. Yet 
I am sensible that this can never be obtained, even with her 
own consent, but by war?” 


These extracts from the speech of Mr. Huskis- 
gon, in 1830, Mr. Chairman, are at once amusing 
and edifying. Ithink no one can help smiling at 
the ingenious devices of Mr. Jefferson, which they 
disclose, for extending our dominion over sea and 
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land. They prove, too, most abundantly, (and it 
was for this purpose that 1 have introduced them,) 
that all the charges against Great Britain, which we 
are now making as to her designs upon Texas, up- 
on Gaj oria, and upon Cuba, are but the flattest 
repetition of those which Grea Britain long ago ar- 
rayed against us. They prove still further, as I 


have already intimated, that the jealousy of Great- 


Britain, as to the extension. of our dominion over 
the Gulf of Mexico, was long antecedent to any 
movement on her part on the subject of slavery; 
and utterly demolish the position that her desire. to 
maintain the independence of Texas is the mere re- 
sult of spurious philanthropy and abolition fanati- 
cism. ButI leave them to speak for themselves, 
and turn to considerations more immediately con- 
nected with the question before us. f 

The honorable member from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Lass] seemed greatly excited yesterday at a remark 
which fell from my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
E. J. Morais) in reference to the ultimate destiny 
of the Oregon ‘Territory, and to the likelihood of its 
becoming the site of an independent nation, instead 
of remaining asa pernMfhent member of our own 
confederacy. The honorable member chafed him- 
self into a state of most towering indignation at the 
bare suggestion of such an idea, and denounced it 
in the most unsparing terms.as an almost treasona- 
ble proposition for dissolving the Union. He in- 
voked the attention of the whole country to ‘this 
first intimation of a design to dismember our repub- 
lic, and demanded a prompt expression of rebuke 
and condemnation upon all who were privy to so 
monstrous and revolting a proposition. Pray, sir, 
does the honorable member know with whom this 
idea originated, or by whom, certainly, it was most 
deliberately and emphatically uttered in this Capi- 
tol? Let me beg his attention to a passage from the 
speech of an honorable senator from Missouri, who, 
I hope, has lost nothing of the confidence of his 
own party by a course of proceeding in regard to 
the annexation of Texas, by which he has gained 
the respect of not afew of his political opponents, 
and has literally “overcome more than his ene- 
mies.” 

“Mr. Benton proceeded tothe next inquiry—the effect 
which the occupation of the Columbia would have upon 
this Union. On this point he could speak for himself only, 
put he would speak without reserve. He believed that the 
union of these States would not be jeoparded by the occu- 
pation of that river, but that it would be the means of plant- 
ing the germ of anew and independent power beyond the 
Rocky mountains. There was a beginndmg and a natural 
progress in theorder of all things. The military post on 
the Columbia would be the nucleus of a settlement. Far- 
mers, traders, and artisans would collect about it, When 
arrived at some degree of strength and population, the young 
society would sicken of a military government, and sigh 
for the establishment of a civil authority. A territorial goy- 
ernment obtained, the full enjoyment of State rights would 
next be demanded; and, these acquired, loud clamors would 
soon be heard against the hardship of coming so far to the 
seat of government. Al] this would be in the regular order 
of events, and the consequence should be foreseen and pro- 
vided for. This republic should have limits. The present 
occasion does not require me to say where these limits 
should be found on the north and south; but they are fixed 
by the hand of nature, and posterity will neither lack sense 
to see, nor resolution to step up to them. Westward, we 
can speak without reserve; and the ridge of the Rocky 
mountains may be named, without offence, as presenting a 
convenient, natural, and everlasting boundary. Along the 
back of this ridge, the western limit of this republic should 


` be drawn, and the statue of the fabled god, Terminus, 


should be raised upon its highest peak, never to be thrown 
down. In planting the seed of a new power on the coast of 
the Pacific ocean, it should be wel understood that, when 
strong enough to take care of itself, the new government 
should separate from the mother empire, as the child sepa- 
rates from the parentat the age of manhood. The heights 
of the Rocky mountains should divide their possessions; 
and the mother republic would find herself indemnified for 
her cares and expense about the infant power, in the use of 
a post in the Pacific ocean; the protection of her interests 
in that sea; the enjoyment of the fur trade; the- control of 
the Indians; the exclusion of a monarchy from her border; 
the frustration of the hostile schemes of Great Britain; and, 
above all, ii the erection of a new republic, composed of 
her children, speaking her language, inheriting her princi- 
ples, devoted to liberty and equality, and ready to stand by 
her side against the combined powers of the Old World.” 


Such, Mr. Chairman, were the views of Mr. Ben- 
ton in 1825. Here is the earliest public expression 
of the idea which has so electrified with horror the 
honorable member from Illinois, and has drawn 
forth the heaviest bolts of hisindignation. Truly, 
sir 

3 “Full many a shaft, at random sent, 

Hits mark the archer little meant.” 

His fulminations, it is plain, have passed. quite 
over the heads of his opponents, and have fallen up- 
on one whom he would gladly have spared. 

Nor is Mr. Benton thé only one of the honorable 
member’s democratic exemplars whom he has un- 


consciously scathed. A most respectable and intel- 
ligent friend.of mine (Mr. T. G. Cary, of Boston) 
visitea Monticello iw 1818. Mr. Jefferson was then 
greatly interested in the subject of Western emigra- 
tion, and in the reports of Lewis and Clark. “In 
the course of conversation, he inquired. whether, 
when Mr. Astor sold out Astoria to the British. fur 
company, he retained a right to property of any 
kind there. “Because,” said he, “I am atrxious to 
ascertain that there was some reservation on which 
a territorial claim may be made. I am desirous of 
seeing a new confederation growing up there,” 
“You saya new confederation,” replied my friend; 
“you mean a distinct one, then.” “Certainly,” said 
Mr. Jefferson, “the extent would be altogether too 
great for one government.” ; 

The same view was expressed by Mr. Jefferson 
in a letter to Mr. Astor, which has been referred to 
by another highly intelligent and distinguished Bos- 
ton merchant, (Hon. William Sturgis,) in a very 
able lecture upon the Oregon question, delivered bes 
fore the Boston Mercantile Library Association, a 
few days since. In that letter, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“J considered as a great public acquisition the commence. 
ment of a settlement on that point of the western coast of 
Ameriéa, and looked forward with gratification to the time 
when its descendants should have spread themselves 
through the whole length of that coast, covering it with 
free and independent Americans, unconnected with ug but 
by the ties of blood and interest, and enjoying, like us, the 
rights of self-government.” 

These are antiquated opinions, I shall be told, 
which the young demoeracy cannot recognise. Rail- 
roads and steam-engines have annihilated space, and 
have exploded all theories which rested on’ the acci- 
dents of extent and distance. But what, Mr. Chair- 
man, becomes of that argument, of which we-have 
heard so muchyin the late debate upon Texas, about 
natural boundaries and “the configuration of the 
earth?” It is not a little amusing to observe what 
different views are taken as to the indications of 
“the hand of nature,” and the pointings of “the fin- 
ger of God,” by the same gentlemen, under differ- 
ent circumstances and upon different subjects. In 
one quarter of the compass they can descry the hand 
of nature in a level desert and a second-rate river, 

lainly defining our legitimate boundaries, and 

Peckoninie us impatiently to march up to them. 
But when they turn their eyes to another part of 
the horizon, the loftiest mountains in the universe are 
quite lost upon their gaze. There is no hand of na- 
ture there. The configuration of the earth has no 
longer any significance. The Rocky mountains 
are mere molehills. Our destiny is onward. We 
must cover this whole continent; ay, and go beyond 
it, if necessary, says the honorable member from 
Illinois. And all for the glory of the republic! 
“The finger of God” never poivts in a direction 
contrary to the extension of the glory of the repub- 
lic! This would seem to be the sum and upshot of 
the whole matter. Sir, there is a definition of glory 
by the immortal dramatist whom I have already 
quoted, which such a course of remark has brovght 
to my remembrance, and which I cannot forbear 
citing: 

“Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.” 

And this, this will be the glory of that spirit of 
agerandizement which is seen at this moment leap- 
ing over the Sabine in one quaiter, and dashing 1t- 
self upon the Rocky mountains in another! 

A few remarks in reference to the precise bill be- 
fore us, Mr. Chairman, will bring me to a close. 

I listened, sir, with great pleasure to the remarks 
of the chairman of the committee by which this 
bill was introduced, [Mr. A. V. Brown,}] who 
closed the debate last evening. 1f the whole discus- 
sion had been conducted in the same tone and tem- 
per in which he addressed the House, and if the 
bill had been originally drafted in the shape to 
which he has expressed his willingness now to re- 
duce it, there would have been little cause for re- 
gretting the introduction of the subject. I agree 
with him in his two principal positions. I concur 
with him, first, in the opinion that it is inexpedient 
for us to terminate the convention of joint occupa- 
tion until negotiations have been still longer pur- 
sued. l agree with him, also, that it is perfectly 
consistent with the existence of that convention for 
us to extend our jurisdiction over our own citizens, 
just so far as Great Britain has extended her juris- 
diction over her own subjects in the Oregon Terri- 
tory; and so far I am willing to go with him. | 

But I am of opinion that the bill under considera- 
tion, even with. the amendments which have -been 
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proposed, goes far beyond this mark. The section 
whick provides for the granting of lands to settlers, 
with whatever limitations and qualifications it may 
be guarded, will be considered as an assumption of 
exclusive sovereignty, or as an indirect mode of se- 
curing an exclusive advantage. The British gov- 
ernment will so construe it. And how will our 
Secretary of State be able to gainsay such a con- 
struction, when he has already admitted the justice 
with which it would be set-up, in a speech of his 
own in the Senate of the United States within 
eighteen months past, as printed in the Congres- 
sional Globe before me? I need not trouble ‘the 
committee with citations. Any gentleman can turn 
to the speech for himself. But is it not worth while 
for the friends of Mr. Calhoun to pause before they 


place him in a predicament in which the only alter- 


natives will be either to resign his post or to defend 
a course of proceeding as secretary which he openly 
condemned as a senator? 

Evenas a measure for the American settlers in 
Oregon, without regard to the claims of Great 
Britain, this bill is not altogether to my taste. It 
provides for the appointment of a governor and 
judge, who are to have absolute authority to pro- 
mulgate and enforce throughout the Territory of 
Oregon any and all laws which they may see fit to 
select from the statutes of any State or Territory in 
the Union; which laws are to continue in force until 
positively disapproved of by Congress—a limitation 
which we all know, from our experience in regard 
to other territories, is practically inoperative. 
This discretionary dominion of these two officers is 
to last until there shall be five thousand free white 
male American citizens of twenty-one years of age 
in Oregon, to authorize the establishment of a legis- 
lative body for themselves. This will be no brief 
term for such a duarchy. The tide of emigration is 
now setting towards California, and not towards 
Oregon. There has been a great deal of delusion as 
to the prospect of an early colonization of Oregon. 
It is now pretty well understood that there are as 
good lands on this side of the Rocky mountainsas on 
the other, so far at leastas the country north of the 
42d degree of latitude is concerned. The day is 
still distant when there will be five thousand free 
white male American citizens in Oregon. I am told 
that there are not two thousand there now. . And I 
do not believe that these American citizens will 
thank you fur breaking up the little temporary or- 
ganization upon which they have agreed among 
themselves, in order to make way for so arbitrary a 
system as is provided for them by this bill. 


One limitation upon the discretion of those two 
irresponsible lawgivers ought certainly to be im- 
osed, if the bill is to pass, As it now stands, there 
1s nothing to prevent. them from legalizing the exist- 
ence of domestic slavery in Oregon. It seems to 
be understood that this institution is to be limited 
by the terms of the Missouri compromise, and is 
nowhere to be permitted in the American Union 
above the latitude of 36 degrees 30 minutes. There 
is nothing, however, to enforce this understanding 
in the present case. The published documents 
prove that Indian slavery already exists in Oregon, 
1 intend, therefore, to move, whenever it is in order 
to do so, the insertion of an express declaration that 
“there shall neither be slavery, nor unvoluntary ser- 
vitude in this territory, except for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted.””* 

But! am in hopes, Mr. Chairman, that the bill 
will not become a law at the present session, in any 
shape.. Every thing conspires, in my judgment, te 
call for the postponement of any such measure to a 
future day. We ought not to contemplate the pos- 
sibility ofa question like this being settled otherwise 
than by peaceful negotiations. We ought to give 
ample time for these negotiations, and do nothing 
which can interrupt or embarrass them. We bave 
nothing to regret in our past negotiations with Great 
Britain; we have nothing to fear from those in 
which we are now engaged. Reproachesas to the 
former, and menacesas to the latter, are alike but 
the ebullitions of party heat or personal hate, and 
will perish with the breath in which they are utter- 
ed. Mr. Webster has dared to preserve the peace 
of the country by abating something of our extreme 
territorial claims on the northeast, and he hag earned 
the gratitude of all good citizens by doing so. I 
trust Mr. Calhoun will notbe frightened out of that 
Kindred spirit of conciliation and concession, which 
he has already manifested on this subject in the Sen- 


*This amendment was subsequently offered by Mr. Wax- 
FYROP, and adopted by a yote of 131 to 69. 


ate, by the bluster and braggadocia of this debate. 
We have twice offered to compromise with Great 
Britain on the 49th parallel of latitude, and such a 
compromise would be the very best result that we 
havea right to anticipate now. And even if some 
slight deviations from this line should be found ne- 
cessary for effecting a peaceful settlement. of the 
question, the sober judgment of the nation would 
not hesitate to approve the concession. à ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will insist on 
contemplating the necessity of aresort to arms upon 


this question—if they have come to the conclusion 


that, inasmuch ‘as the 49th parallel has been twice 
offered and twice refused, there is a point of honor 
between the two nations which can only be settled 
by a fight—if they are converts to the syllogism of 
the honorable member from Illinois, that no Eng- 
lish minister dares to accept the 49th parallel, and 
no American Secretary dares to offer more, ergo, 


they both dare to involve the world in war— 
still, still, I say, postpone the present proceed- 
ing. We enter to-day upon thelast month of an 


expiring administration. A new President is about 
to enter upon the four yeagg’ term to which the peo- 
pie have elected him. A Hew Congress will soon 

e in existence to act upon his recommendations. 
Upon this new administration has been solemnly de- 
volven the responsibility of conducting both the do- 
mestic and foreign affairs of the nation during its 
next Olympiad. Let us leave that responsibility 
undisturbed. Let us not employ the last moments 
of our power in creating difficulties which others 
must encounter, and exciting storms which others 
must breast. Rather let us do what we may to se- 
cure for those upon whose shoulders the government 
has fallen a serene sky anda calm sea at the outset 
of their voyage, that they may take their observa- 
tions and shape their course deliberately; and let all 
our good wishes go with them, (as my own certain- 
ly will,) that they may complete their career with- 
out striking either on domestic discord or foreign 
war! If they fail in doing so, let the responsibility 
be wholly their own. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. P. KENNEDY, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In House of Representatives, January 11, 1845— 
On the question of the annexation of Texas. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the resolutions for 
annexing Texas to the United States— 


Mr. KENNEDY spoke as follows: 

Mr. Carman: I am opposed to the amendments 
under consideration, to each of the propositions 
which have been presented as substitutes for the 
original resolutions, and to the original resolutions 
themselves; in short, I am opposed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas in any mode which it may be ac- 
complished. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Dean,] who spoke at the last sitting of the commit- 
tee, has undesignedly paid a high compliment to the 
whigs, when he said that the country always knew 
where to find them on every question. It is true, 
sir; they may always be found, where the forefathers 
of this republic were found, on the nde of enlighten- 
ed liberty and union; especially, sir, may they be 
found associated on the broad platform established 
by Madison and his republican fellow-laborers, 
maintaining to-day the same principles which they 
established under his guidance. They do not boast 
the glories of progressive democracy, whose peculiar 
characteristicit seems to be to abandon, in rapid vicis- 
situde, every doctrine and measure it asserts. Neith- 
er the gentleman from Ohio nor his allies in this de- 
bate have been so fortunate in defining their own 
position upon this question of annexation, or, in- 
deed, upon any other which has been before the na- 
tion. 

The present session of Congress, it was prophe- 
sied, after the presidential election was determined, 
would be one of portentous interest in reference to 
the question of annexation. The press in many 
sections of the country has endeavored to inculcate 
the opinion that Congress would have no other du- 
ty now to perform than to register the edict of the 
people on this measure. It has insinuated that the 
day of argument was gone by, and that the day of 
judgment had come: that there was, therefore, no 
‘need of wasting time in debate; some have even said 
it might be settled in half an hour. 

Since we have come here, sir, it seems to be not 
quite so clear that the case was predetermined by 
the election. An opinion has evidently gained 


ground that something is expected inthe way .of 
reasons to satisfy the yet unsatisfied public mind. 
Gentlemen have been warmly disputing on both. 
sides as to what really were theissues of 1844, and 
some very edifying contrariety of testimony has 
been exhibited on that point, as all will acknowledge 
who heard the recent debates on the railroad-iron 
bill and the sub-treasury. We have a voice from 
Pennsylvania on this subject in’ Governor Porter’s 
message, and another from New York inthe mes- 
sage of Governor Wright. The ‘Pennsylvania 
chief magistrate has assured us that the vote of that 
State could not have been obtained for Mr. Polk 
but upon the conviction that he was:the friend of 
the tariff of 1842. Governor Wright’s message. was- 
looked for with some anxiety. The peculiar posi- 
tion of that gentleman, with reference both to. the 
tariff and Texas, gives great significance to his 
opinions on these points. He tells us that the con- 
test has been decided on issues “universally recog- 
nised;” that “the public lives and the known and 
acknowledged principles of the leading candidates of 
the respective parties defined the grounds upon 
which the battle was fought;” that “those candi- 
dates were supported upon the principles and opin- 
ions which, as statesmen, they had avowed and 
practised.” After such a-declaration, we may be- 
lieve that the message would be perused with the 
deepest interest, to learn something of his interpre- 
tation ofthe Texas issue. He owed it to the peo- 
ple of New York and to the country to be explicit 
on that point. But what do we find? One short 
paragraph, shrouded in more than Delphic mys- 
tery: x 

“I firmly believe that a calm and statesmanlike course in 
the management of our relations with other powers, based 
upon broad national principles, and governed by the rule 
‘to ask nothing which is not clearly right and to submit to 
nothing that is wrong,’ will continue us in peace; or, if ìt- 
lead to war, it will be such a’war as every patriotic heart 
in the country willsustain and approve.” 

We have had bold messages from the land of ab- 
stractions; this is a message from the headquarters 
of non-committalism. The governor has studied in 
the school of a worthy old judge, of by-gone days, 
in my own State—a gentleman much more distin- 
guished for his goodness of heart than for the depth 
of his law knowledge. He had sat for many years, 
an associate upon the bench, without ever having 
occasion to express an opinion. It once happened, 
however, that he held court alone, when a trial came 
on which enabled the counsel to amuse themselves 
at his expense. They raised various intricate ques- 
tions of law, and prayed his instruction to the jury. 
After arguing their points on both sides for a lon 
time, they called on the judge for his opinion, “ 
give it very cheerfully,” said he. “This is a case 
of vast importance; the questions have been very 
distinctly stated; they have been argued with great 
ability. The counsel have laid down the law on 
both sides: with great precision. My direction to 
you, gentlemen of the jury, is, that you find ydéur 
verdict accordingly.” ‘Something in this manner 
have we heen edified, not only by the governor of 
the Empire State, but also by many on this floor, 
upon that vexed question, what were the demo- 
cratic issues of the contest of 1844? From all that I 
can gather on this point, one thing I am sure has 
been decided: that Mr. Polk has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Nothing else, as far as I 
can see, has been settled. The democracy has a 
charter, free as the wind, to continue its old privilege 
of alternately adopting and disowning, as often as it 
may suit its purpose, every doctrine of government 
and every measure of policy which the occasions of 
the moment may suggest. 

This question of annexation comes very preremp- 
torily upon us at the present session, not without 
much announcement. A letter from this eity, dated 
29th of December, appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer. It was written by one in the secret of the 
griefs which disturbed the democratic sanhedrim. It 
told the story of the conclave held to reconcile differ- 
ences: even gave the names of those to whom the 
healing of dissension was committed; prophesied fu- 
ture harmony; and then assùred the public that, after 
New Year’s, we should hear thunder—‘democratic 
thunder, which would make every British advocate 
tremble, from Sir Robert Peel down to Mr. Win- 
throp.” Sir, Lam something of an amateur of con- 
vulsions, both in the physical and moral world, and 
received this announcement with something of a 
pleasant anticipation. Ilonged to hear the demo-~ 
cratie thunder by which the Jupiter Tonans 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations, and his 
auxiliaries, were to throw this whole hem 
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isphere into commotion. Well, sir, we have had it. 
Tn the first two days it was well nigh spent; would 
have run short but for the philanthropy of the gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL,] 
who Kindly stepped forward, at a critical moment, 
to. supply new combustibles for the cauldron. The 
deyoted gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,} who was close at hand, was its first victim. 
How he cowered under it we have seen: how speed- 
ily. he regained his voice, we have also witnessed; 
and may congratulate him that. his’ gallant bearing 
in these perils is likely to win him new honors and 
fresh applause at home. He has earried a renewed 
title to the respect and confidence of his constituents. 
But, after all, sir—to speak honestly in this matter 
—I must say I have heard better thunder—and of 
the game kind; melodramatic, in the playhouse, 
where the scene required a tempest to be brewed: 
sheet iron thunder, sir; made by vibrating a tin-plate 
five feet square, with a. little powdered rosin, sul- 
phur, and saltpetre flashed off at intervals, by way 
of lightning. Judging from the rapid recovery of 
my friend from Boston, we may take pleasure in 
the reflection ,that neither he, nor Sir Robert Peel, 
norany who stand in the gradations between them, 
are likely to be annihilated just yet. The next 
steamer, perhaps, will give us fresh assurance on 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever insignificance may have 
been attached to this question of reannexation in its 
origin-—however the country may have neglected or 
spurned it, while it was supposed to owe its pater- 
nity to that accidental functionary who has made it 
his boast that he came into power without a party, 
and of whom I will prophesy that he will depart 
from power without a friend—however this measure, 
sir, may have been contemned while under his ill- 
omened nursing, it is far otherwise now: Whoever 
may have been the author of that old annexation of 
1824, of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Doverass] has spoken in terms of commendation, 
unquestionably the present acting Chief Magistrate 
was the foster-father of ve-annexation, at least. In 
his keeping it was nothing. But ever since it was 
feloniously stolen from him, on that fatal 27th of 
May, in Baltimore, it has besme a question of 

reat, even of awful, import to the people of this 
nion. The hopes that animate, the fears that 
alarm, friend and foe, testify everywhere that every 
mind is filled with this engrossing topic. Many 
‘ood and valued citizens—thousand, tens and hun- 
reds of thousands, of thoughtful, earnest, and pa- 
triotic men, their wives and children—are looking to 
the proceedings of this House with a deep senti- 
ment of deprecation and prayer of deliverance. 

However stcutly gentlemen on the other side may 
affect to bear themselves here, he must be a careless 
observer of what is passing around him who does 
not see doubt of popular censure and distrust of 
their own rashness pervading the ranks of those 
who claim here to be the friends of the measure. 
‘Texas may well find reason to doubt the success of 
her fortunes when committed to such auspices. Let 
herlook to it.. It is quite apparent that the majority 
here would most willingly take refuge in any ab- 
stract proposition of annexation which shall release 
them from the responsibility of suggesting or voting 
for a definite and practical measure. The spectre 
of a violated constitution tracks their footsteps, and 
many. aré afraid to look behind. How else shall we 
account for these struggles ever to produce some 
new plan to do this deed? Why is there no agree- 
ment of action here? Does the democratic party 
hold no caucus—fall inte no joint deliberation? Has 
it ceased to look to a fugleman?’ Sir, things are 
greatly altered since the 27th of May. 

The intrinsic difficulties of annexation are greatly 
increased by past events. The Senate stands in the 
way. The great question now is, not so much 
whether there be power in this government to ac- 
guirea foreign territory, as whether it can be ac- 
quired in spite of the treaty-making power. This 
is not the first time, sir, that a whig Senate has put 
strict construction to its wumps—pressed it to its 
wit’s énd to evade the constitution. But it is some- 
thing new in our history to see so much disinterest- 
ed ingenuity in the matter, so much baffled and dis- 
trustful industry at work. Here is said to bea 
clear intelligible purpose to annex a new State, con- 
cerning which it is considered almost absurd to 
doubt, the constitutional power, and concerning 
which, too, it is loudly said the people have issued 
their decree. Yet what do we see? Contortion, 
conflict, almost agony of mind, to contrive the way. 
Weare supplied with embryos and abortions from 


- all this? It is to escape the Senate, the only con- 


- strict constructionism by which it was surmounted. 
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every quarter; plans to perpetrate this act by eva- | 
sion and equivocation; in any way rather than by 
directly meeting it in the mode. which the common 
sense of the nation suggests as the only one-known | 
to our constitution, if it can be done atall. Why 


stitutional organ to approve and settle foreign nego- 
tiation. j 

It is amusing to contemplate the dexterity and in- 
genuity wasted in this enterprise. The strict-con- 
struction gentlemen have been studying The Tale 
of the Tub, to acquire new skill from my Lord Pe- ; 
ter in the science of interpretation. It is the case of 
the shoulder-knots revived. Every bedy remem- 
bers the difficulty of that case, and the admirable 


It explains our present embarrassments so well that 
I have sent to the library for the book, and will read 


the passage which describes the mode adopted. | 


Shoulder-knots came in fashion, and the father’s 
will was very strong in commanding his sons not to 
add to or diminish from their coats one thread, 
without express authority in that instrument. The 
shoulder-knots were cleggly an addition. The his- 
torian Says: z 3 

“In this unhappy change they went immediately to con- 
sult their father’s will: read it over and over, hut nota 
word of the shoulder-knot. What should they do?’ What 
temper should they find? Obedience was absolutely neces- 
sary, and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely requisite. 
After much thought, one of the brothers, who happened to 
be more book-learned than the other two, said he had found 
an expedient. It is true, said “he, there is nothing in this 
will, totidem-verhis, making mention of shoulder-knots; but 
I dare conjecture we may find them inclusive, or totidem syl- 
labis. This distinction was immediately .approved by all, 
and so they fell again to examine. But their evil star had 
so directed the matter that the first syllable was not to be 
found in the whole writing. Upon which disappointment, 
he who found the former evasion, took hesrt and said, 
‘Brothers, there is yet hope; for though we cannot find 
find them totidem verbis nor tolidem syllabis, I dare engage 
we shall make them out tertio modo, or totidem literis. This 
discovery was also highly commended, Upon which they 
fell, once more, to the scrutiny, and picked out S, H, O, U, 
L, D, E, R, when the same planet, enemy to their repose, 
had wonderfully contrived that a K was not to be found.” 


Here, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to invoke the 
attention of the House and of the country, or at 


least of all those, here and elsewhere, who have had | 


an idea—-at one time a very common one, as I have 
heard—that Congress might be spelled with a K, 
to note what follows, because it not only assists us 
in our present constitutional difficulties, but-also set- 
tles the point clearly in favor of the old spelling. 
The narrative continues: i 


“Here was a weighty difficulty. 
brother, now his hand was in, proved by a very good argu- 
ment that K was a modern illegitimate letter, unknown to 
the learned ages, nor anywhere to be found in ancient man- 
uscripts. “Tis true, said he, that the word calende hath, in 
quibusdam veteribus codicibus, been sometimes written with 
a K, but crroncously; for in the best copies it has ever been 
spelt witha C. And, by conseqnence, it was a gross mis- 
take in our language to spell knot with a K, but that from 


henceforward he would take care it should be written with | 


a C. Upon this all furiher difficulty vanished; shoulder 
knots were made out clearly te be jure paterno, and our 
three gentlemen swaggered'with as large and as flaunting 
ones as the best.” 

By such logic have we had thisgreat question of 
power to change the limits, and with it the identity | 
of this nation, argued and sustained upon. this floor. 
Gentlemen have produced in this House already 
same eight or ten plans for the annexation of Texas. 
Every day brings forth a new one. How many 
are still lying in the portfolios of members I know | 
not. The Globe of to-day brings a letter from Gen. | 
Jackson on this question. ife has noticed this 
superfetation of the House of Representatives— 
finds fault with this abundance, and gives a note- 
worthy hint of the necessity of despatch. It is his 


quickly, she will take care of herself by refusing 
future offers; and then, he seems to insinuate, no 
way will be left for us but to compel her to be 
happy by the sword. This is rather rough woo- 
ing, and something, too, after the manner of the 
ancient Roman. Itis, in more senses than one,a 
threat against the Sabine. This crack of the whip 
from the Hermitage will doubtless produce its effect 
here. Who, of the numerous projectors of these 
divers schemes, will take the hint, and signalize his 
fealty by being the first to withdraw? x 
Hereis, first, the plan of the chairman of the 
committee, [Mr. C. J. Inezrsoii]—a simple expe- 
dient to ratify a rejected treaty by joint resolution of 
Congress—a-scheme to out-yeto the veto of the 


But the distinguished | 
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Senate. This seems, by common consent, to be 
regarded as somewhat too violent a demand upon 
the tender consciences of the House, and therefore | 


we have many substitutes. We havea substitute 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wetzer,] which 
is worthy studying as a specimen of ‘the art of le- 
gislating for a territory and people beyond our juris- 
diction.” Then a substitute from Kentucky, {by 
Mr. Tissatts,] which I take to be intended as a 
recipe for shying a constitutional impediment. It 
is founded on the discovery that, although we can- 
not annex territory, yet we can annex a foreign 
State, which includes. territory; thus affording a 
ractical illustration of a. wise saw, which at the 
ast session we were compelled to vote upon, and 
succeeded in establishing as a cardinal point. of 
democracy—namely, that ‘Congress has no power to’ 
do indirectly what -it cannot do directly.” That, I 
think, was the very language of the resolution. 


` Then comes the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Dous- 


Lass] with another plan. It is to fulfil what he 
calls the guaranty of the treaty of 1803, by which it 
was stipulated that the inhabitants of, Louisiana 
should be made citizens of the. Union, and which, 
he affirms, itis now our daty to do for the people of 
Texas, notwithstanding all that has happened since. 
This plan, sir, I commend as an ingenious invention 
to révive one dead treaty by strangling three living 
ones—the treaty of 1803 against the treaties of 
1819, 1831, and 1838. ; DE 

After these, sir, we have the plan of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. BeLser,] a plain, direct 
marching up to the question, in defiance of all op- 
posers—a throwing down of the glove to-strict con- 
struction, its knights and squires. Of all these 
plans, if I. were an immediate annexationist—by 
which, I presume, is meant one who goes for Texas 
by act of Congress, as Jong as the treaty-making 
power refuses—of all these plans, sir, I should pre- 
fer this from Alabama. It is frank, manly, and to 
the point.’ It seems to say, “If it were done when 
itis done, it were well it were done quickly.” If 
this deed of usurpation is to be consummated, let it 
be done with a bold face, without equivocation, and 
with a broad breast to the issue. The gentleman 
who proposes it is an ardent, unhesitating, and un- 
compromising friend of the measure. He honestly 
believes it is for the good of the country, and evi- 
dently is convinced that the United States and Texas 
are panting for the embrace. His mode of bringing 
them together is conceived in the spirit of the ejacu- 
lation, now become almost classic in our language, 
of the impatient tragic hero, “Ye gods, annihilate 
but time and space, and make two lovers happy!” 
Sir, an earnest man is always entitled to respect. 
When he is earnest, he is honest.. I take pleasure 
in commending the sincerity of that gentleman, al- 
though he unconsciously contributed somewhat to- 
wards an attempt made in April last to procure the 
censure of my constituents upon me for a letter I 
had written against annexation. A meeting of the 
friends of annexation was held än the city of Balti-. 
more at that period; and the announcement of the 
gentleman from Alabama as the principal speaker 
for the occasion, constituted the attraction which 
brought together a large assemblage. Advantage 
was taken of this meeting to draw down an unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable censure upon me, for opin- 
ions I had expressed in no public or represeritative 
character, and which I had as much right to enter- 
tain and express as any other citizen. The attempt 
was a most signal failure. The better part of those 
who got up the meeting were ashamed of it. Some 
of the officers of that meeting have voluntarily ten- 
dered to me the expression of their dissatisfaction of 
the proceeding. do not mean to be understood 
that the gentleman from Alabama had any agency 
in the suggestion or presentation of these resolutions, 
I know he had not. They came most unexpectedly 
to the meeting, as T have reason to believe, from cer- 
tain citizens of Baltimore who were more ambitious 
to win favor at the White Ffouse, by even, this 
wretched act of homage to John Tyler, than they 
were to help the cause of annexation. I do not find 
fault with it, but rather rejoice that it gave me dem- 
onstration of a fact which, before that time, I could 
only know from conjecture—that the large majority 
of my constituenis did not disapprove of my opin» 
ions upon the subject of Texas. 

Amongst these schemes 1 shall stop to notice but 
one more. It is one which derives, from the stand- 
ing of its author, a high claim te the support of at 
least his political friends.. I allude to the propo- 
sition submitted by the gentleman from. Virginia, 
{Mr. Dromeoore.] There are indications of more 
favor to this scheme, perhaps, than to eitlier of the 
others. Itisa proposition to annex Texas in the 
same manner as the. gentleman. would. have us bee 
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lieve that Vermont came into the Union; that is, by 
an act authorizing the State to come into the Union 
onacertain day, upon its compliance with condi- 
tions, as to its-constitution, prescribed in advance. 
There is to be no inspection of the constitution by 
Congress before the admission of the State. Texas 
is to judge for herself as to whether the conditions 
are Sieerred, and, complying with these, she is to 
be a member of this Union on the 4th of July next. 
Sir, I believe there is not a man on this floor who 
would consent to admit Iowa or Florida, or any 
other State within our knowledged limits, on such 
terms. The zeal for Texas outruns ali discretion, 
and we can take her upon a trust which every one 
would deem it discreet to refuse to every other por- 
tion of our confederacy. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in submitting his 
proposition to the House, spoke of Vermont at the 
time of her admission as a foreign territory; likened 
her to Texas, and claimed her case as a precedent. 
Sir, for one of his accurate study he is singularly in 
error. Vermont was a disputed ground between 
New York and New Hampshire. She was claimed 
by both. Rejecting both, she set up for herself, 
affirming her right to make a separate member of 
the confederation. This bred a long quarrel; a 
quarrel which lasted through the whole revolution. 
But she was, on ail sides, admitted to be a part of 
the United Colonies. As such, she partook of the war 
and bore the standard of freedom on some of the 
best battle-fields of the revolution. She fought for 
the cause of the colonies, and with them conquered. 
Whether as part of New York, as part of New 
Hampshire, or a separate State carved out of both 
and disowning both, she was always the loyal and 
active friend of independence, and won her full 
share of the glory and of the privilege of the revolu- 
tion. The question of her controversy with New 
York and New Hampshire, and the recognition of 
her separate existence as a State, was not settled 
until 1791. Being settled in that year, she then 
‘came into the Union as the other colonies had come, 
by ratification and adoption of the constitution. If 
the gentleman from Virginia wishes really to follow 
the precedent of Vermont in the case of ‘Texas, let 
him recommend to Texas a short act of her legisla- 
ture ratifying and approving the constitution of the 
United States, aud claiming admission on that score. 
Such a proeceding will enable him to test the point 
whether Texas: and Vermont stand in the same cat- 
egory. 

Sin, these schemes are confessians—confessions 
of the doubt and difficulty of the constitutional 
question, As hypoerisy is said to be homage to 
virtue, so is doubi homage to truth. Gentlemen 
suspect themselves to be in the wrong, and therefore 
they struggle to find devices, spectous evasions, 
which may scem, at least, to be right. Now, sir, 
doubtful powers ought not to be exercised. That 
was once a fundamental profession, though never a 
fundamental practice, of modern democracy. Gen- 
eral Jackson was somewhat famous for this precept. 
The powers claimed now, are they not doubtful? 
Let these ten trials to frame a plan of annexation at 
this moment upon cur tables—let the fifly plans that 
lurk in the brains of members here, and not yet di- 
vulged, answer. 

I propose to occupy a portion of the time of the 
committee with some remarks on this constitutional 
question, We have been invited to this argument 
by the other side, and it is right that we should un- 
derstand each other upon a topic of so rauch moment 
to the country. 

In the enumeration of functions delegated to the 
federal government, there is a total silence as to the 
power to acquire territory. If such a power exist, 
therefore, it is only by implication. It must be de- 
duced from some power s; ecifically expressed in the 
constitution. Mr. Jefferson was a strict construc- 
tionist—the founder of a school which professes to 
be hostile toall implied- powers, except such as are 
of clear and inevitable inference. He denied this 
power to acquire terri in most unequivocal 
terms; admitted the exercise of it, in the case of the 
purchase of Louisiana, to be altogether unauthor- 
ized; and only justified that measure upon the pica 
ofa State necessity and the aequiescence of the 
whole country. Even unwilling that, it should rest 
upon this basis, he asked for an amendment of the 
constitution to meet the case. His private letters, 
aswell as his public papers, leave no room for dis- 
pute as to his decided convictions upon this point. 

Supposing, sir, in opposition to Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinion, that there is a power in this government te 
acquire territory, such acquisition, from the nature 


of the case, can only be in one or the other of three 
modes—by conquest, by discovery, or by cession 
and transfer. No government can enlarge its domain 
in any other way. 

We have as yet had xo case of conquest. The 
validity of title by discovery is one of the topics 
presented for debate in the Oregon question; the 
only case, I believe, which our history affords of a 
claim on that foundation. The title by cession and 
transfer we have ofien had in discussion, and public 
opinion has been fully and variously expressed in 
regard to it, both maintaining and denying its va- 
lidity. It struck me, sir, as worthy of remark, that 
gentlemen of this House who are somewhat noted 
for their zealous defence of the power to acquire 
territory, made it a point, at the last session of Còn- 
gress, to express a very emphatic opinion against 
the power of this government to establish and hold 
colonies. I myself, sir, submitted that question to 
the twenty-seventh Congress, ina report on the me- 
morial of the Colonization Society: rather inclined, 
too, as lam yet, to sustain the power. I was op- 
posed, however, by tie strict constractionists, and 
especially by the honorable member from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] in a report which he made 
last session on this subject. Sir, if there be no 
power to establish and hold colonies, it is decisive 
to my mind against the right of acquisition. If we 


` cannot provide for a foreign possession, rexulate its 


government, settle it, civilize it, protect it, open it to 
the ingress of our own people, it seems to be a fair 
corollary that we cannot acquire it. The acquisi- 
tion, without these powers, would be fruitless. 
The discovery of an island, the conquest of a for- 
eign territory, or the purchase of one, would be the 
most nugatory of all acis, if we cannot govern what 
weobtain, Tshould lke to hear from the friends 
of annexation, who have denied the power to hold 
colonies, some intellicible reconcilement of these 
two opinions. 

Returning, however, to my argument, I desire it 
to be noted that, if ihere be a power to acquire ter- 
ritory deducible from our const:tution, it is a power 
which is to be exercised only through the execu- 
uve. Acquisition by conquest can alone be sus- 
tained as an incident of the power which is given to 
the executive to carry on war. Discovery rests on 
the same basis; for discovery is but a species of 
conquest. Acquisition by cession and transfer is 
the result of treaty. Lt implies negotiation between 
sovereigns—agreement, ratification, and permanent 
obligation, as the supreme law to each party. This 
is also an executive power. The executive is aided 
and controlled by the coungel of the Senate, which 
two combined constitute the treaty or compact- 
making power. I mean to say that the Senate is 
united with the executive in this function, not as a 
legislative body, but as a supreme council of advice. 
It acts by a different rule from that which prevails 
in its legislative proceeding, requiring two-thirds of 
its votes to sustain a treaty. It is, therefore, for the 
occasion, a portion of the executive, not the legisla- 
ture of the nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, f will net go the length of 
my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrerirrop,} 
and say that this power to acquire territory does not 
exist in our constitution. Jam no strict construc- 
tionist, sir, as that phrase is understood; and do not 
stand upon these very nice distinctions. I believe 
the constitution was designed to be, and is, a plain, 
common sense, untechnical paper, intended to con- 
vey all powers that might be found nécessary to the 
happiness and safety of the people; that it wus not 
designed to exclude useful implications of power, 
which might without violence to our language be 
infereed from its text; that it was conecived in the 
idea that some breadth of construction should be 
given to its phrase, to reach contingencies present- 
ing obvious benefits to the nation; that it does not 
enumerate the subdivisions of powers granted, only 
because such enumeration would weaken the cases 
not enumerated; and that it does enumerate, in broa 
and somewhat indefinite phrase, exp y that it 
may leave an ample verge for cases and contingen- 
cies which no sagacity could foresee. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dovenass] teld us the other 
day that the great distinction between democrat and 
whig—or federalist, as he took pains to add, hoping 
doubtless, by this emphasis, to ix upon us the stale 
and absurd charge of a synonyme, upon which his 
party has alone subsisted for years,—he told us that 
the distinction between the parties was, that the 
whigs claimed the right to exercise all powers 
which were convenient and useful to the discharge of 
the functions expressly designated in the constitu- 


tion, whilst the democrats held the restriction to be 
to such as were necessary and prover. Sir, I will not 
stop to adjust the balance between these phrases. 
To my ear they sound pretty inuch alike; and 
especiaily in reference to this Texas question. But 
it might afford some diversion to the House, if the 
gentleman would favor us witha metaphysical dis- 
course to prove that the acquisition of Texas, though 
neither convenient nor useful, was highly necessary 
and proper, and thus bring it within the pale ofdem- 
ocratic patronage. The truth is, sir, even amongst 
the strict constructionists themselves, the constitu- 
tion is made of more elastic material than many 
suppose. I have never known a case where: the 
democracy of either South or North found the con- 
stitution so flata bar in the way of party move- 
mentthat there was not some mode of getting over 
it. If totidem verbis did not succeed, then totidem 
syllabis was ready, and, asa corps dè reserve at a 
pinch, totidem literis was always at hand. If I were 
asked, therefore, to. define what was the great fanda- 
mental precept of the new democracy—and I would 
particularly call the attention of the House to that 
adjective new—it is this: where there is a will, there 
is always a way. 

I do not, as Í have said, go the length of affirming 
that there is no power to acquire territory. Cases 
may arise, as they have arisen, in which this power 
of acquisition may be valuable, necessary—-impor- 
tant even tothe safety of the nation. I do not, 
therefore, make points upon it, but will admit it 
may beinferred from the grants of the constitu- 
tion. 

Then, sir, 1 say, ifthereis a power to acquire, 
there is also a power to relinquish territory. ‘They 
are cerrelatives, and rest on the same argument. 
The only grant in the constitution is, that the Presi- 
dent “shall have power, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties,” This. phrase 
isleft without limitation. I infer from it that it 
was intended to confer upon the treaty-making pow- 
eraright to do all that, according to the usage of 
nations, is ordinarily done by treaties, and whichis 
not forbidden in other sections of the constitution. 
I recognise no other boundary: to this power. These 
acquisitions and cessions of which I have spoken 
are undoubtedly amongst the highest and most del- 
icate functions of government, and havea great in- 
fluence upon the welfare of the nation. They re- 
quire caution in their exercise; happily, are ver 
seldom employed; and the circumstances with which 
they may be connected will always present grave 
and cogent demands upon the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the government. The powers relating io 
them, it strikes me, were for these reasons purpose= 
ly left vague and indefinite. They belong only to 
great emergencies, in which, as all history shows, 
strict boundaries of power are not, and often cannot 
be, scrupulously observed. Such was the case of 
the cession of Louisiana. It was justified by the 
highest national inducements—no less than the wel- 
fare and even safety of the western ‘commerce. In 
the same lightwe may regard the acquisition of 
Florida. And so, too, we may estimate both the 
acquisitions and cessions of the Ashburton treaty. 
I should be very loth, sir, to deny a power which 
has been so obviously convenient and useful as this 
has been in the case I have referred to. I dissent, 
therefore, from even the high authority of Mr. Jeffer- 
son in supposing such incidents were never contem- 
plated. 

So far, then, as precedent and universal acquies- 
cence are of value, I agree that this question of ac- 
quisition and cession of territory has been settled — 
wisely settled that the treaty-making power is sufi- 
ciently comprehensive to authorize what has been 
done. The Louisiana treaty acqnired; the Florida 
treaty both acquired and relinquished. ‘The Ash- 
burton treaty did the same thing. [agree that these 
are the law of the land, and that they have become 
settled precedents. I wish that the gentlemen who 
find so much virtue in these precedents now, could 
bring their consciences to the same respect for pre- 
cedents, much stronger than these, relating to other 
powers of this government; or, at least, that they 
would cease to reproach, and rather commend, the 
g party for their fidelity to the constitution and 
its interpretations by authorities quite as respectable 
as those now quoted, 

These are cases of treaty. When occasions for 
conquest or discovery shall arise, doubtless we 
shall find a consent on the part of the nation quite 
as strong to forma precedent as that which now 
sustains the treaty power. f 

I again recur to the point, that in whatever modę 
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territory may be acquired by this government— 
whether by conquest, discovery, or treaty—the de- 
sign of the constitution was (supposing the -power 
to acquire be granted at all) to leave it to be done 
through the executive, not the legislature. ` 

Gentlemen greatly mistake the authority conferred 
upon Congréss by the 3d section of the 4th article, 
which empowers Congress “to admit new States” 
into the Union. This is simply a power of organi- 
zation and inspection. It has nothing to do with 
the power to obtain fhe territory upon which a State 
is to be erected. Neither has it any thing to do 
with the question whether the founders of the gov- 
ernment designed to make States from foreign or do- 
mestic territory. These questions are presented 
only in the clauses I have already discussed. I have 
shown that, if territory could be acquired at all, it 
could only be in the modes I have pointed out. Ob- 
viously it was never intended that treaties or com- 
pacts should be made with foreign governments 
without the consent of two-thirds of the States, any 
more than it was that amendments of the constitu- 
tion should be valid until ratified by three-fourths. 

In defining the duties and powers of Congress, 
this clause, in regard to new States, was indispensa- 
ble, and perhaps in the very words employed. Con- 
gress should admit them—no_ other power should 
do it. A treaty, therefore, could not. A treaty could 
procure land—Congress alone could make one or 
more States out of it. 

The government had territory—probably contem- 
plated the acquisition of more. It was essential in 
either case, as well in regard to the territory it had, 
as what it might in future acquire, that some power 
should be given to admit new States. In the con- 
vention some members wished to raise the point, 
should new States be confined to the territory then 
in possession? There was a debate; and it was 
thought best to leave the power as it is—saying 
nothing about the territory; that being a question 
belonging to another department ‘of government, as 
Thave stated. 

I think it, therefore, very evident, whatever 
doubts may exist as to. the faculty to acquire ter- 
ritory, there is no doubt that Congress has not that 
power. 

What confusion would ensue if Congress had it? 
The executive and treaty-making power act on a 
subject of acquisition. They refuse to agree to the 
compact. Congress goes to the same enterprise, 
and ordains it to be done. Which is the law of the 
land? Both? A treaty is the supreme law when it 
ismade. A treaty rejected, by this process, be- 
comes also the supreme law. How can that be, 
consistently with any just idea of proportion and 
symmetry in the constitution? When a treaty is 
made, the constitution declares it to be the supreme 
law of the land—that such treaty shall stand, be ob- 
served, and fulfilled. When, therefore, a treaty is 
rejected, is itnot equally the supreme law that such 
treaty shall not stand, be observed and fulfilled? 
What other power, after the treaty-making power 
has decided, shall contravene and nullify that decis- 
ion? If the executive and Senate can reject and the 
legislature can establish one and the same thing, at 
one and‘the same time time, what but mischief can 
come of it? If the legislature can make a treaty 
when the Senate has rejected it, why may not the 
legislature, in turn, repeal and annul a treaty when 
the Senate has made it? .- The powers must be coin- 
cident and coequal in both cases. No, sir, our an- 
cestors are chargeable with no such folly. 

Suppose one.of the States were to pass an act for 
annexing Texes—as has been sometimes recom- 
mendea: how would the case stand? ‘The consti- 
tution says: “No State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation.” _ Would not the whole 
country cry out, here is a transcending of authori- 
ty? here is a treaty, alliance, or confederation made 
by a State with Texas; and the act is therefore void 
under the constitution? Why void? Because the 
constitution docs not allow a State to make a treaty 
with a foreign nation. It does not forbid a State 
from passing a law to acquire territory, but it for- 
bids foreign compacts. Why? Because that sub- 
ject is provided for in the clause which gives the ex- 
‘clusive power of making treaties to the President 
and Senate, and it was not deemed expedient to con- 
fer such a power on any other body. > 

- My conclusion from this view is, that the power 
of acquiring territory, and the power of admitting 
new States, are separate and distinct powers, pro- 
vided for, if at all, in totally distinct parts of the 
constitution, and committed to different departments 
ef the government. That this is the true interpre- 
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tation of the constitution, is shown in other portions 
of that instrument. The organization of the gener- 
al government is wholly incompatible with the pur- 


pose of annexing a foreign nation to it, in the char- | 


acter of aState. That State must have a capacity 
at once to be represented in our Congress. Other- 
wise the authors of the constitution must have de- 
signed to present the anomaly of a State of this 
Union bound to obey all our laws, -yet having no 
voice in the making of them. That cannet’be sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, the constitution requires of 
every member of the House of Representatives 
that he shall have been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and of every senator to have been 
nine yearsa citizen. It is manifest that these condi- 
tions cannot exist amongst the inhabitants of a for- 
eign State. Every citizen of Texasis at this mo- 
ment a foreigner to the United States, even although. 
he may have recently emigrated from this country. 
We avow the right of expatriation.. Our citizens 
lose their citizenship when they change their alle~ 
giance. This is one of our cardinal principles. 
Now, it is true that an act of Congress may convert 
the inhabitants of Texas into citizens of the United 
States: but it cannot make them citizens of seven 
and nine years’ standing. In contemplation of law, 
there can be no persons in Texas having these qual- 
ifications. 
to borrow senators and representatives from the 
Union. ‘Will gentlemen here contend that this case 
was contemplated by the authors of the constitution, 
and was left unprovided for? Surely no member 
will risk his reputation upon such an argument. 

The deduction from this is, that Congress can- 
not make a new State from a foreign nation without 
first acquiring the territory of the foreign nation, 
and holding it long enough for its citizens to become 
endowed with the requisites to make them a State— 
that is to say, with qualifications essential to give 
them a representation in Congress. This shows 
conclusively, if other arguments were wanting, that 
the two powers of acquiring territory and of ad- 
mitting a State are separate and distinct. And, be- 
ing once separated, I ask how is the power to ac- 
quire territory dependent upon or implied in the 

ower to admit the State? It is only pretended to 

c the necessary incident of admitting the State; but 
as the power of acquisition is shown to be necessary 
some nine years in advance of the admission, it sep- 
arates the incident too widely from its principal to 
allow the inference. 

The State of Louisiana was admitted, into the 
Union in 1812. The territory was acquired in 
1803. ‘The interval was nine years, the period es- 
sential to qualify her senators. The territorial is 
a necessary probationary state, and it must last at 
least nine years. Nonum prematur in annum is 
Horace’s rule for the preparation of a poem before 
itis permitted to see the light. That, sir, is no less 
our constitutional rule for the incorporation of a 
State into the Union when it is carved out of a for- 
eign territory. To my mind, the argument is al- 
together conclusive and irresistible. a 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have drawn the attention 
of the committee to the question of the acquisition 
of territory. I have freely admitted that there is a 
power in this government to acquire territory, when 
itis exercised through the proper organ. I have 
demonstrated that it does not exist in Congress. 

The next question to which I wish to invite the 
committee is one of much greater import. Is there 
any power in this government to incorporate into its 
own body a foreign government?. This is a very 
different question from that of acquisition. Sir, I 
deny that any such power was ever given or contem- 
plated. It is revolution whenever it is exercised— 
revolution in both governments. When we ac uire 
terri ory by treaty, a real treaty is essential to 
it. There must be parties to make the com- 
pact; they must be acting in the sphere 
of the authority conferred upon them by their 
respective governments. to make the compact; 
they must exist as bodies responsible for 
the fulfilment of the compact. There are necessary 
conditions to a treaty. If the parties, according to 
the organiclaw -of their own governments, have no 
power to make the treaty, or if either of them do 
not subsist after it is made in a condition to be re- 
sponsible for its fulfilment, it is no treaty. Let us 
not be deceived by terms. When we talk of annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, we talk equal- 
ly of the annexation of the United States to Texas. 
Both are sovereign nations. The object is to incor- 

orate them into one nation. How is it to be done? 
By uniting them under such laws as are adapted to 


They would be placed under a necessity - 
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both. Texas contributes her sovereignty to. the 
common mass of the sovereignty of the United 
States. The United States, also, in. the same de- 
gree, contribute their sovereignty to the common 
mass of sovereignty which is formed-by the union 


-of both. In this matter of sovereignty extent of ter- 


ritory has nothing to with the question.: lt -is a 
mere accident thatthe United States are larger than 
Texas. The principle would be the same if Texas . 
comprehended all South America. It is an. error, 
therefore, which deceives the public mind on this 
subject, to speak of the proposition as one to annex ` 
Texas to this. Union, or to incorporate Texas with 
it. The term is equally appropriate to call it a prop- 
osition to annex the United States to Texas, or to 
incoporate them with that nation. . It is but another 
accident in the case that our organization will enable 
us to make this- incorporation without.any immedi-~ 
ate change in our fundamental laws. . Texas might 


. be in the same predicament; and whether these con- 


solidated sovereignties were to hold their seat of gov- 
ernment at Washington in Texas, or Washington 
in the District of Columbia, or at some intermediate 
place more convenient than either, is an incident of 
no significance. in the question. The point to be 
determined is, Can two independent. sovereignties 
merge their previous separate existence into one 
combined sovereignty. without a ‘revolution in the 
government ofeach? Certainly, sir, after Texas is an- 
nexed, herindependent sovereignty isgone. Where is 
it gone? Into the new combination with our sovereign- 
ty. Is not our condition the same as hers in this rela- 
tion? If it isnot, where is the difference? And if it is, 
is not our separate’sovereignty merged also in the 
combination? Now, L.ask, first, where is the power 
in this government to make this new combination of 
sovereignties? and,” second, where is the power in 
the government of Texas to make it? 

Sir, I wish to be understood, I admit that the 
people of these two nations can incorporate them- 
selves into one nation whenever they may see fit to 
doso. They may come into general convention, or 
congress, as did the united colonies in. 1776, and 
make a joint nation. But I deny that either of 
these nations can do this under their. existing con- 
stitutions. Especially do I deny that the President 
and Senate of the United States, or the present func- 
tionaries of this government—executive, legislative, 
and judicial, all combined—can do it; or that all or 
any of the existing functionaries of Texas can do it, 
on their side. Both here and there, the present 
functionaries were chosen to administer the govern- 
ment which exists; to preserve and protect it, and 
see that it performs its allotted duty. They were 
never chosen to alter it, to surrender it, to merge it 
in any other government, to abate from or add to one 
cubit in its stature.. That can only be done by the 
people themselves, in the same manner in which 
they can suspend or supersede. this government or 
establish another. This is revolution: peaceful and 
orderly. it may be, but still it is revolution. We of 
the United States do not give the proper weight to 
this consideration, only because we are so much the 
larger power, and because we see in the process but 
little necessity for change of our fundamental laws. 
It therefore escapes the public notice, as a subject 
involving the momentous principle I have stated. 
We look upon it as a mere accession of territory, 
which we can soon settle,.as we have settled other 
territory. But how is it with Texas? There it is 
a most visible surrender of that government, with 
all its paraphernalia of government. It is a capit- 
ulation. When it is done, no sovereisnty—except 
such subordinate sovereignty as we allow them— 
remains. Independence is gone; nationality is gone; 
the Texas of San Jacinto is gone; and what was 
before an existing nation, has dwindled into a sub- 
sidiary province. ltis exactly what it would be if 
we conquered Texas in war. Can gentlemen pre- 
tend that there is any power in the present organ- 
ized government of Texas to justify this proceeding? 
Sir, ifthere should be a minority in that country 
who dissented from this surrender, and they should 
gather force enough succesfully to resist it, would 
they not havea right to treat those who had given 
over their land and their people to a foreign ‘nation 
as guilty of treason? Assuredly: just as ‘much as 
we should have a right to impeach the President of 
the United States for treason, if we found him nego-~ 
tiating with France and England te surrender. this 
nation to them. 

The government of Texas is modelled after ours. 
It is subject to the samé kind of restraints.. Its 
purposes are distinctly ‘designated in ‘its constitu- 
tion. That instrument does not contain the. slight= 
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est word to justify the inference that the existing 
authorities. might lawfully extinguish the govern- 
ment. Now, sir, there are gentlemen in this House 
who have argued that, from the structure of our 
government, it is altogether unlawful, unconstitu- 
tional, to cede away an portion of our’ territory. 
Upon this ground they aye attacked the treaty of 
1819. Yet these same gentlemen contend that 
Texas, an analogous government, of limited and 
defined powers, can not only cede away. all her ter- 
ritory, but even her national existence besides. Sir, 
if Texas be blessed, as we-are, with strict con- 
structionists, and abstraction-mongers, and resolu- 
`. tlons-of-ninety-eight men, some of them might find 
room for a little nullification in this extinction of na- 
‘tional identity. Here is space for a banquet of. ab- 


stractions; and, from what we know of the birth- | 


place of some of the emigrants to Texas, I think 
we may say they will have forgotten their old habits 
if we do not hear from them on these points. Cer- 
tainly there are some: grounds furnished us to lead 
us to doubt somewhat of the security of the title 
we should get: ground enough to predict, that if 
the annexation did not produce all the fruits ex- 
pected from it, the politicians there will adopt the 
expedient of the gentlemen from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Tisparrs,] and declare this treaty, or compact, or 
proceeding of reannexation, to be null and void, 
inasmuch as there was no right to cede away the 
State—a procedure, Mr. Chairman, which, in my 
opinion, would have an infinitely stronger founda- 
tion in law than any argument I have yet heard 
against our own treaties. If I understood the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. BELsER,] a State, as he 
interpreted the law of nations, has no right to cede 
away any of its citizens to another State but in case 
of extreme necessity. If, sir, it should be his for- 
tune to emigrate to Texas hereafier, may it not oc- 
cur to him that the whole proceeding, on the part 
‘of that nation, was void, because there was no ex- 
treme necessity for the cession now contemplated? 
Would this not be very likely to occur to the states- 
men of Texas hereafter, ìf, in the administration of 
affairs after the annexation, it should be found that 
our northern ‘industry and our protective system 
had grown unpalatable to the people of the new 
province? 

I wiil not enlarge this argument. It suggests 
much matter for reflection worthy the attention of 
the country. I contend, sir, that neither Texas nor 
the United States have power to treat for the extinc- 
tion or alteration of either government; that, after 
annexation, no parties to the treaty remain who are 
responsible for iis fulfilment; and that the whole 
proceeding is one of revolution, and not of constitu- 
tional function; that it is subversion and new modifi- 
cation of the existing government. 

I dismiss my remarks upon the constitutional 
question with but a few words. My opinion is, 
that the power to acquire territory, if it has ever 
been doubtful, is settled by well-approved prece- 
dents; that it can be only exercised through the 
executive, and in no case belongs to the legislature; 
that the question of incorporating foreign govern- 
ments into this Union finds no warrant whatever for 
such a power in the constitution; that such a right 
is, in its nature, primordial, beyond the constitution, 
and revolutionary; that it consequently resides only 
with the people, and depends upon universal con- 
sent. Whenever, therefore, we shall attempt to in- 
corporate another nation with this, we should ask 
the consent ofall the States. If, upon such proceed- 
ing, any State should dissent, we must regard it as 
her right to do so, without finding in 1troom to quar- 
rel with her, to charge her with treason, with nulli- 
fication, or any other State crime. It is her privilege 
to come into or to remain out of the new confedera- 
cy; for new confederacy and new nation it would be, 
requiring new organization and new compacts. The 
old Unien from that moment is dissolved, and the 
new Union substituted upon the same grounds of 
assent and adoption which were apparent in the 
proceedings of 1787, 1788, and 1789. The friends of 
our beloved and glorious old thirteen, and of their 
legitimate progeny, will forever rally around the 
Union of their forefathers. Some of them may not 
feel the same attachment to the new Unions which, 
in this new era of conquest and encroachment, are 
likely, in the tide of time, to be engendered. Who 
will blame them if their attachment be less? 

One of the plans by which we are recommended 
to annex Texas, and which is now printed and of- 
fered as an amendment to the joint resolution report- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, comes 
from the honorable member from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
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that the fact was in doubt. 


Lass.] I desire to address a few remarks to this 
proposition—not because I think it more worthy to 
be entertained by the committee than either of the 
other schemes submitted, but because it announces 


a principle in regard to to our relations with Texas, 


upon which great stress is aid by many of the ad- 
vocates of annexation, both in this House and else- 
where; and which, from the confidence with which 
itis asserted, is entitled to special comment. ‘That 
gentleman’s project of annexation is founded upon 
the opinion that Texas actually belongs to the Uni- 
ted States at this moment by virtue of the treaty of 
1803, which transferred Louisiana to this govern- 
ment. It affirms that engagements were contracted 
by that treaty which we could not, without viola- 
tion of faith, annul or forego by any subsequent 
treaty; that the cession of Texas, therefore, or the 
relinquishment of our claim to Texas, by the Flori- 
da treaty, was a violation of faith, and, in some sort, 
a void or veidable act. This is distinctively, sir, the 
plan of reannexation. 

The treaty of 1803 contains this clause: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States, and admitted, as 
soon as possible. according to the principles of the federal 
constitution, to the cnjoynient of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States; and, in 
the mean time, they’shall be protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and the religion they pro- 
ess, 

In 1819 the Florida treaty was negotiated, by 
which this government, in consideration of the ces- 
sion by Spain, of the territory of Florida to the Uni- 
ted States, relinquished, with some other equivalents 


| given by us, all claim on our part to the territory ly- 


ing west of the Sabine. 
is: 

“And the United States hereby cede to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, and renounce forever, all rights, claims, and preten- 
sions to the territories lying west and south of that line.” 


The language of that treaty 


This argument of reannexation is founded on 
several assumptions. First, it is assumed that 
Texas was a part of Louisiana. Now, sir, I will 
not dispute that point. I believe there was much 
force in our pretensions to that extent. It is suffi- 
cient for me, however, to say, that that was a ques- 
tion of difference between the United and Spain; and 
I am even willing to 
admit, for the sake of the argument, that there was 
no doubt as to our claim to embrace Texas in the 
limits of Louisiana. 

Second, it is assumed that the clause in the treaty 
of 1803, which I have quoted, contains an irrevoca- 
ble and permanent guaranty to the inhabitants of 
Texas, by which we were compelled to admit them 
into the Union as citizens; and that we could never 
disencumber ourselves of the obligations of that 
guaranty by any subsequent treaty; that, therefore, 
we could not cede this territory again to any other 
nation. 

Third, it is assumed that the Florida treaty was 
only void so far as it related to the cession or relin- 
quishment of our claim to Texas, but was good in 
all other points: that is to say, we could not give up 
Texas, but bad aright to hold fast the equivalent 
which was given for ‘Texas, namely, the territory of 
Florida; for I have not heard any gentleman contend 
or assert that our right to Florida was in the least 
impaired by the failure of power to give an equiva- 
lent. I have heard no one assert that Spain, under 
the circumstances, had any right to claim the rean- 
nexation of Florida. 

In 1831 we negotiated a treaty of limits with 
Mexico, and in 1838 a treaty of the same character 
with Texas: in both of which treaties we stipulated 
for the Sabine as our southwestern boundary. It is 
assumed, in the fourth place, that both of these trea- 
ties are void, 

The whole argument is founded on the idea of ir- 
revocable guaranty to the inhabitants of Texas in 
the treaty of 1803. 

Sit, I would remark that it is the ordinary provi- 
siou, either expressed or implied, in every treaty of 
cession of territory, that the inhabitants of the ce- 
ded country should be incorporated with the nation 
to which they are transferred. They necessarily be- 
come citizens or subjects of the new sovereignty; 
and the effect of every treaty is to stipulate for the 
protection, the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of the citizens or subjects of the nation to which 
they are ceded. Thisisas strong a siipulation in. 
their favor, when left to necessary implication, as 
when itis expressed. When France ceded Louisi- 
ana to Spain, and when Spain retroceded the same 
territory to France, in the two secret treaties which 
have never been published, this guaranty in favor of 


‘poration of their inhabitants. 


“the inhabitants was virtually incorporated into 


those treaties—perhaps was there in express phrase 
—just as strongly as it is in the treaty ‘of 1803... If 
there be any force in the objection, then, the’ inhab- 
itants of Texas may now claim the’ first guaranty in 
their favor, and pronounce all subsequent treaties 
void, with thesame justice that is now claimed in 
their-behalf to invalidate the. treaties. of 1819; 1831, 
and 1838; so that the treaty of 1803 ‘itself, on -this 
argoment is as nugatory as those which. follow- 
ed it. , 

In all the treaties which are to be found in the 
diplomatic history of Europe, wheréby . cessions 
have been made, this guaranty—as the ‘gentleman 
and his friend call it—will be discovered, under 
many forms of. stipulation, both express and im- 
plied. Let gentlemen examine the treaties from 
‘Westphalia, in 1648, down to the present time; the 
treaty of Nimeguen; of Utrecht; the célebrated Bar- 
rier treaty of 1715, for settling the ‘barrier of the 
Netherlands; the Quadruple Alliance in 1718;_ the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and a score of others that 
followed, down to the treaty of Paris, in 1763; 
and, still later, the treaty of Paris, of 30th May, 
1814; and they will find the great staple of these 
treaties to be cessions and retrocessions of States, 
with every kind of guaranty of protection and incor- 
ow absurd would 
it be, how singularly would it strike the ear of the 
civilized world, to hear these several States‘ setting 
up rights of reannexation, founded on the principles 
asserted in this argument of the advocates of Texas! 
Who ever before raised the question that these stip- 
ulations were guaranties, so potent and permanent 
in their effect as forever to forestall and prevent 
subsequent transfers of the ‘same people and terri- 
tory? 

Sir, does not every government, by its laws and 
constitution, give a guaranty quite as strong, to say 
the least of it, as this supposed guaranty of the 
treaty, to protect and maintain its citizens or sub- 
jects in possession of the rights and advantages be- 
longing to them? Yet I have shown that every gov- 
ernment—even this of ours—may cede away a por- 
tion of its territory and people. Is it not asserted 
here by geritlemen—the very gentlemen who insist 
onthe guaranty—that Texas may cede away all her 
people? Has she not guarentied to them citizenship 
and protection? The treaty of 1803 certainly could 
not give to the inhabitants of Texas a more inaliena~ 
ble citizenship in the United States than the people 
of this Union possess; more inalienable than that 
possessed by the people of the present republic of 
Texas. Yet we have seen that these are not secure 
from the incident of an occasional transfer, when 
sufficient inducement exists to recommend it. 

The treaty of 1803 was a good and valid treaty, 
but it was no better than the treaty of 1819. Much 
has been said of late to the disadvantage of this lat- 
ter treaty. Sir, it was a well-considered, wise, and 
profitable treaty to us. It has met with the almost 
universal approbation of the country.. It brought 
us rich and valuable possessions; it removed from 
our borders what I may- call, without meaning a 
disrespect to those who formerly possessed the 
ceded territory, neighbors uncongenial to us, and 
who might be troublesome. It was a treaty of am- 
ple equivalents. It was negotiated by a most popu- 
lar administration, was approved finally by the 
unanimous opinion of the cabinet, and was ap- 
plauded by the country. Sir, | deem it a matter of 
more importance to say, further, that it met with 
the frank and cordial approbation of General 
Jackson. { mention this, sir, because in these later 
days it has been found necessary to invoke the’ po- 
tent name of the Old Chief of the Hermitage against 
the treaty of 1819, that strength may be gathered 
for this scheme of reannexation. This matter has 
gained a great notoriety in the country from a recent 
controversy between members of this House, con- 
ducted through the public press, in which much 
stress has been laid upon the imputed hostility of 
the here of New Orleans to the treaty of 1819. He 
has himselfthrown in a word to that debate. I 
therefore, sir, say, in very explicit terms, that Gen. 
Jackson, both before and after the final ratification, 
expressed an unqualified approbation of the treaty; 
wrote letters to that effect, which are now extant. 
These letters, sir, can be produced; and if any au- 
thentic friend of General Jackson’s upon this floor 
will deny his opinions were what I have described 
them, I take upon myself to say these letters doubt- 
less will be produced. 

Sir, there is another point touching this guaranty. 
To whom was it given? To the inhabitants of Tex- 
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as. Who were they? A few Spaniards, settled 
around their mission-houses, who never were assim- 
Hated with the people of the United States; who 
neverasked, who never desired to be incorporated 
with our Union; who never suspected or dreamed 
that they were so. They, at least, believed that 
Texas was not a part of Louisiana.. If they had 
fancied that the area of freedom had expanded to 
their further confine, they would have fled from it 
back to their old Spanish Mexican towns with the 
same repugnance that an American settler would fly 
from the extension of the area of despotism. Such 

‘was the population who only could have claimed the 
guaranty under any view of it. There were besides, 
il is true, other inhabitants, I suppose I must call 
them. . There were pirates, buccaneers, and disorder- 
ly spirits—-loafers we call them now—roaming over 
‘Texac as of old. General Long fitted out an expe- 
dition of some one or two hundred men, who went 
there between the years 1812 and 1819, with a view 
to conquer it. , Conquer itfrom whom? From us, if 
we had the title. I have seen it noticed in the pa- 
pers of that time that Gov. Claiborne, of Louisiana, 
had his hands full with these land pirates. They 
recruited in New Orleans, and were often broken 
up under the vagrant act. This man Long, in defi- 
ance of our laws, carried his desperadoes into Texas; 
associated himself with the famous pirate Lafitte; 
gave him a commission as governor or intendant of 
Galveston. He it was, with his lawless banditti, 
who issued that declaration of independence at 
Nacogdoches, which has been often quoted in this 
debate. This was merely animpudent farce. Long 
and his myrmidons were subsequently expelled, and 
Lafitte and his pirates broken up. Sir, it is worthy 
of remark, however, that in this manifesto of Long's 
there is not the slightest allusion to any claim under 
the guaranty of the treaty of 1803. “Even he was 
too shrewd to setup such a claim. The guaranty 
is the conception of 1843 and belong to the era of 
reannexation. Long knew nothing of it. His pre- 
tension was, that “the citizens of Texas had long 
indulged the hope that, in the adjustment of the 
boundaries of the Spanish possessions in America 
and the Territories of the United States, they should 
be included in the limits ofthe latter.” That this 
flattering expectation ‘prevented any effectual effort 
to throw off the yoke of Spanish authority, though 
it could not restrain some unavailing rebellions 
against an odious tyranny.” The treaty dissipated 
this “illusion too fondly cherished.” “They have 
seen themselves, (he adds,) by a convention, to 
which they were no party, literally abandoned to 
the dominion of the Crown of Spain, and left a prey, 
not only to imnositions already intolerable, but to 
all those exactions which Spanish rapacity is so 
fertile in devising.” And thereupon, to show them- 
selves worthy “of the kindred republics of the Amer- 
ican continent,” they resolved to be free. Very 
pathetic and very heroical! But what does it prove? 
First, that Texas was under Spanish dominion all 
the time; and, second, not a word of the guaranty. 
It was not the Spanish inhabitants who made this 
manifesto: it was General Long and his army of 
Sixty or seventy men, picked up on the levee of New 
Orleans, and associated with Lafitte, Humbert, and 
other buccaneers of the gulf—brethren of the coast, 
as they-were called in Sir Henry Morgan’s time. 

Well, sir, these men were all expelled; all except 
such as were eaten up by a cannibal race called the 
Carrion Crow Indians. 1 have scen a letter pub- 
lished from Long, which stated this catastrophe. 
The truth is, Texas was without inhabitants, except 
ina few hamlets. General Lallemand describes it, 
in 1818, as being nearly altogether uninhabited. 

It cannot be pretended, Mr. Chairman, that the 
emigrantsto Texas since 1819 can claim the guar- 
anty. ‘They have gone there under another and 
very different expectation; they, sir, are the men 
who made the treaty of 1838 with us. Does not 
that treaty forestall all pretension of claim to re-an- 


nexation? Does it not settle the question of guar- 
anty beyond all cavil? It leaves not an argument 
for it. 


Passing from this question, Mr. Chairman, I ask, 
what inducement has Texas to 
with us? Isit that we may pay her debts, protect 
her from invasion, regulate her commerce? ‘The two 
latter of these she is quite able to do for herself. 
The first, not yet. It may not be long, however, 
before she can compass this as well as the others. 
-Atall events, sir, she must know that it will pro- 
duce great heart-burning in this country to see this 
Union assume her debts. We of Maryland think 
we havea better claim on the Union than Texas for, 


seek annexation | 


at least, a portion of our debt. We believe the gov- 
ernment rightfully owes us a large sum of money, 
and we shall present.our claim, I hope, before long. 
There will be sad heart-burning amongst our people 
if Texas is preferred to Maryland. So with many 
other States. If I were a Texian I would notask 
it. I would not have your annexation. “I would 
resist it to the last extremity. i 
Texas wants independence. She wants peace. 
But she ought not to want annexation. Itis not her 
policy, as I conceive, to sink her identity, her indivi- 
duality, inthelap of this great overshadowing repub- 
licof ours. She has just started upon her career ofna- 
tional existence. She has sprung forth from the cradle 
of a glorious infancy, and already won renown, by 
her prowess in battle, no less than. by the wisdom 
with which she has conferred-upon her people a free 
constitution, carefully adapted to the present and 
future exigencies which may arise in her march 
to prosperity and power. Left to herself, unim- 
peded by any political dependence upon this 
confederacy, her destiny is to become the predomi- 
nant power of Central America. United with us, 
she becomes only what we may choose’ she shall 
be. Sir, she is already—what some of her friends 
seem to have lost sight of—a centre of freedom; and 
it may be, quite as appropriately as ours, her task 
to extend the area. Freedom is a matter of race, 
and tribe, and kingdom, and its àrea is extended by 
the propagation of the species. Freedom will find 
her votaries marching fast enough towards the Pa- 
cific, whether they sally forth from one centre or 
twenty; whether they march with the lone star or 
with fifty stars upon -their banner. We need not 
concern ourselves, in this generation at least, about 
that. There is heritage enough in this hemisphere 
for some centuries yet.. Let Texas guard her own 
destiny. The lone star has risen from a bloody 
but prosperous field, and now shines afar, an ac- 
knowledged light in the firmament of nations. 
Guve the land of that lone star peace; give her inde- 
pendence; give her scope for her industry; give her 
the repose necessary to recruit her strengih; above 
all, give her the sympathy due to a free republic 
that has carved her way to the respect of mankind; 
and you confer upon her a greater boon than you 
can ever give her when you have sunk her yet un- 
„mastered sovereignty into a provincial representa- 
tion upon this floor. She has but just now inscribed 
her name upon the roll of nations; why should she 
consent to extinguish her early domestic fire, to 
kindle a paler flame upon even this great altar of 
ours? Will she not lose in power, in consideration, 
in renown, in all the means of influence she now 
possesses, a hundred fold more than she can ever 
gain from our querulous and reluctant assumption of 
her debt, or from our unnecessary and useless pro~ 
tection? Sir, if 1 were a Texian, I would none 
of it. : 
Iam led to believe this desire of annexation is no 


There is something, to my mind, derogatory in it; 


bearing when she breasted the charge of the Mexican 
and sent him ‘‘bootless home and weather-beaten 
back” beyond the Bravo. I am unwilling to hear 
her desided for growing so soon tired of her honors 
won so gallantly. She should not voluntarily ex- 
pose herself to the jest conveyed inthe epitaph upon 
a new-born child— ` 
Since so early I am done for, 
Lwonder what Iwas begun for. 

No, sir; let her take this matter more to heart, and 
hold new councils upon her destiny. Let her con- 
sider that sc owes the world a debt of fame, which 
she must plight her own and her children’s faith to 
pay. She has begun in an outburst of enthusiasm 
and done her work so far even better than infant 
Rome. Let her continue to build up her republi- 
can pyiamid until civilization and christianity shall 
gather their millions around its base, and a late pos- 
terity shall delight in the sunshine that gilds its 
summit. That may be, sir, a monument worthy of 
freedom, which we on this side of the Sabine should 
neither envy nor fear. g : f 

Our policy in the mean time should be to assist 
this enterprise asa friendly neighbor nation and 
kindred people should assist—not by absorbing or 
extinguishing her independence, but by encourag- 
ing and applauding it. Sir, we should resolve, as 
a fundamental measure on our side, to secure the 
independence of Texas by all the aid we. can give. 
By expostulation, entreaty, mediation with Mexico. 


liminaries which were fast leading to peace between 


very ardent sentiment or g-nuine wish of hers.” 


something which does not comport with her proud ` 


-We broke up the armistice'and destroyed the pre- . 


Texasand Mexico. We owe it to both of ‘thése 
republics to restore that relation by offices: of good 
will. But for this quixotic President of ours, I believe 
peace would this day prevailupon their’borders, and, 
with peace, independence. The war-between them 
is an unavailing war. lt oughtto be stopped. Even 
by force, I am prepared to say, if necessary. { trust it 


` will not cometo that. _ But Tam ready to second any 


temperate expostulation of this government against 
the war, and after that, if Mexico be unreasonable, 
to go further. 1 believe al] Christendom would second 
usin this. We have a right to-do it by the laws of 
nations. Sir, itis my purpose, ih accordance. with 
these views, at the right time to submit resolutions 
to this House asserting the determination of this 
government to command the peace between the bel- 
hgerents, and to guaranty the perpetual independ- 
ence of Texas against all powers on either-conti- 
nent. So far I am willing to go—no farther. Sir, I 
think I know the temper and feeling of the whig 
party on this point, and may pledge them to support 
the measure. 2 

Mr. Chairman, for the present 1 must draw to a 
close. It was my purpose to discuss some other 
most interesting questions on this Texas subject; 
but these remarks have already gone beyond the 
reasonable limits of a speech. T designed to say 
something on the inducements which are supposed 
to lead us to desire annexation. . I wished to speak 
of the effect of this measure upon the South and 
upon the North, holding it equally to be deprecated 
by both. 1 particularly desired’ to speak of its ef- 
fects upon my own State of Maryland, regarding 
which I have much to say in the way of dissuasion 
and dislike.’ The blow of annexation will fall with 
deadliest weight upon Maryland’ and: Virginia. > I 
wished to speak of it, sir, in reference to its influence 
upon the slave question, and especially to express 
the grief with which I have seen that question, 
which heretofore we would not “allow the winds of 
heaven to handie too roughly,” made the prominent 
topic of a presidential canvass; worse than this, 
made the chief theme of our diplomatic correspond- 
ence abroad; slill worse than all, made the topic of 
an invocation by the chief minister of State in this 
government to a European monarch, imploring his 
interference in the concerns of this continent—the 
first time, I believe, that an American statesman has 
allowed himself to seck alliances, where alliance is 
always, sooner or later, bought at the expense of 
national honor and independence. Sir, I have no 
time for these topics, and must reserve them for 
some future occasion. a 


SPEECH OF MR. DROMGOOLE, 
; OF VIRGINIA. : 

In the House ‘of Representatives, January 24, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE commenced by remarking 
that he had little hope, in addressing the committee, 
of being able to add anything to the interest or nov- 
elty of a subject which had been so long discussed. 
It must have become, notwithstanding its. vast and 
exciting character, in some degree stale. Thedeep 
attention heretofore justly bestowed on the style, 
ability, and, matter of debate, must- naturally be” 
growing languid. Notwithstanding, however, that 
the patience of the committee, and the topic of de- 
bate, are alike exhausted, he still felt it to be a duty 
which he owed his constituents, and from which he 
ought not to shrink, to express his views before the 
close of this discussion.” Hle addressed. the com- 
mittee, then, from a solemn sense of duty to those 
he represented, united, he confessed, to an anxious 
wish to be properly understood in the judgment of 
his countrymen. ; 

It is usual (said Mr.: D:) to begin by announcing 
the particular subjects which the speaker will dis- 
cuss. Ishall (said he) so far depart from this ac- 
customed method as to announce what topics I shall 
not discuss. I shall not diseuss the treaty of 1803, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of our 
territorial acquisitions thereby accomplished. I 
shall not examine the provisions of the treaty of 
1819, to learn what, if any, was the extent of ter- 
ritory we thereby ceded or abandoned. - No, sir, 
the United States have acquiesced in these trea- 
ties. Texas has been peopled by hardy, brave, and 
enterprising emigrants from. our own ~ borders. 
They have gallantly achieved their own independence 
—they have manfully maintained it~they have 
successfully defended their territory- and their: 
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homes. We have recognised their independence— 
we have negotiated with them’as a free and sover- 
eign republic. It does not become us to revive any 
latent or dormant claim to the soil or the people. 
If we ever had just claim to the territory inhabited 
by these fearless adventurers, (and that I shall not 
question or debate,) if we didnot lawfully cede it by 
the treaty of 1819, we have surely, long since, abso- 
lutely abandoned it. By publie acknowledgment 
and by treaty stipulations we have admitted that 
Texas is rightfully held and independently governed 
by its own proper citizens; and we are thus indubita- 
bly estopped from reviving or reasserting-any obsolete 
title. I repeat, then, I will not go back to either of 
those treaties to derive argument, or evince research. 
In my entire exarnination of the proposed measure 
of uniting Texas to the United States, 1 must regard 
the former as an independent and sovereign repub- 
lic, 

In reference to the constitutional power, on our 
part, of accomplishing this great proposition, gentle- 
men zve adverted to the rules of construction ap- 
plied tu the case of the will mentioned in the humor- 
ous Dean Swift’s tale ofa tub. I shall make no ad- 
ditional commentary thereon, but beg leave to refer 
gentlemen, who have manifested interest in this 
will case, and who may desire to pursue their 
investigations, to an entire essay written by a 
distinguished statesman of Virginia. By turn- 
ing to the seventeenth or last section of this 
book, (holding it in his hand,) they will find 
it, though consisting of several pages, wholly 
devoted to an examination of the principles of con- 
struction adopted in this will case. The book is 
entitled “New Views of the Constitution,” and is 
from the pen of the celebrated John Taylor, of Caro- 
line. From it, sir, they will readily perceive what 
political party in the United States most resembles 
the sonin the latitudinous constraction of his fa- 
ther’s will. 

Heretofore (said Mr. D.) the examination of gen- 
eral principles has mainly engrossed the efforis of 
the supporters of the measure, without such an ap- 
plication of them as to indicate a decided preference 
for any particular proposition, The rapidly ap- 
proaching time when this debate must terminate, 
when we must by voting, and not by speaking, 
come to some decision, admonishes us of the neces- 
sity of bringing into conflict and comparison the dif- 
ferent projects presented by the professed friends of 
annexation. {n no other mode can we reconcile 
conflicting views, and harmonize the sincere efforts 
of all anxious for the completion of this great 
scheme. 1 will be permitted, then, to say in the 
outset, that I cannot, 1 will not, vote for the proposi- 
tion hastily introduced from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. lor myself, I regard itas the last, the 
expiring effort of this Tyler administration on the 
Texas question. A treaty had been hastily and in- 
consideraicly negotiated, as many believed, at a 
time when wise, prudent, eminent statesmen in this 
country considered that an unexpired armistice be- 
tween Texas and Mexico presented difficulties in 
our way which oughi not to have been overlooked 
or disregarded. 

This treaty had been deliberately rejected by the 
Senate, to whom the power belonged, to ratify or 
reject. lt not only failed of confirmation for want 
of the vote of two-thirds of that body, but was re- 
jected by a majority. And now, after this act of 
rejection by the Senate in the exercise of their con- 
stitalional power, and in discharge of a high duty, 
an attempt is made here, in this branch of the legis- 
lature, to adopt or approve a defunct treaty, in ioti- 
dem verbis! An effort is made, by mere act of legis- 
lation by Congress, to revive and ratify a rejected 
treaty! | would not aid in the consummation of 
any such scheme of disrespect. f could not vote 
for the proposition, for want of constitutional power. 

But apart from the peculiar objections to the plan 
reported by the Committce on Foreign Affairs, there 
1s, my humble judgment, an insuperable impedi- 
iment tothe acquisition of territorial possessions by 
Jegislutive act. Asa mere territory to belong to the 
United States, the annexation of ‘Texas is beyond 
the limits of the powers confided to the legislative 
department of the federal government. The power 
of acquiring foreign territory for the United States, 
I do not mean to question. That sucha power does 
belong and rightfully belong to the United States, I 
firmly believe. The righ! of acquiring territorial 
possessions confesasedly belongs to sovereign and 
independent States. Had each State remained sep- 
arate; and without forming thie intimate union, each 
paigh have extended torial limita. ch haa 
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divested itself of the separate exercise of this attribute 
of sovereignty. It is by compact and agreement to 
be exercised by all jointly, through the agency of their 
common government. It has been transferred by 
the States to the federal government, to be exercised 
in behalf of the whole Union. The proposition 
maintained by me is, that it is to be exercised 
through the treaty-making power. The acquisition 
of territory by one government from another is 
necessarily an international transaction. It implies 
proposais, terms, conditions; it requires conference 
and consultation; intercourse between the parties is 
indispensable to the conclusion of their agreement— 
to their stipulations as to the lands to be ceded by 
the one, and the equivalents to be paid by the other. 
Is it not, therefore, in its vory nature the subject of 
negotiation and treaty?” will not pursue this argu- 
ment more elaborately—the principle. has been set- 
tled in this country. But, in my researches, (said 
Mr. D.,) I have found an argument io vor of the 
doctrine now maintained, admirably and conclusive- 
ly urged by a gentleman now on this floor—the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Ap- 
AMs,j—In a communication made many years ago 
to your own constituents, Mr. Chairman, (Mr. 
Horxins of Virginia being in the chair,) as far back 
as the year 1823, and which may be found publish- 
ed in the columns of the Richmond Enquirer. That 
gentleman had been attacked politically, and accused, 
unjustly accused, of being opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, and to the ratification of Mr. 
Jefferson’s treaty for that purpose. The vote of 
that gentleman in the Senate of the United States, to 
ratify the treaty, and to appropriate the requisite 
amount of money to pay the stipulated price, dis- 
proved the charge. ‘he admirable and conclusive 
argument of the gentleman in favor of the treaty- 
making power was so much better than anything he 
could express, that he begged it might be read at 
the Clerk’s table, as he had caused it to be trans- 
cribed: 


Exiract from a letter of John Q. Adams to the freehold- 
ers of Washington, Wythe, Grayson, Russell, Taze- 
well, Lee, and Scott counties, Virginia. 

“Gen. Smyth has, therefore, done me great injustice in 
drawing from these votes the conclusion that | was govern- 
ed in giving them either by principles of faction or by hos- 
tility to Lousiana, ftis well known to all those with whom 
I acted at the time, us well thosc whose votes concurred 
with mine as those who sanctioned by their votes these as- 
sumptions of constructive powers, that my voice and opin- 
igns were ix rayon of the acquisition of Louisiana, and of 
the ralification of the treaty by which it was acquired. The 
power so MARE TREATIES is, by the constitution, given to 
the ‘President, with the concurrence of two thirds of the 
‘senators’ present upon the question for their advice and 
consent, wirtour Limiration. “It extends te whatever can 
form the subject of rxeatizs between sovereign and inge- 
pendent nations. Of the power to make the treaty, there- 
fore, I had no doubt, as having been granted by the consti- 
tution. But the power to make a treaty. and the power to 
carry it into execution, are, by the organization of our gov- 
ernment, not the seme, The former is merely a transaction 
with a foreign nation. To have limited that would have 
been to limit the power of the uation itself in its relations 
of intercourse with other States. It would have been en 
abdication by the nation itself of some of the powers apper- 
taing to sovereignty, and e placed it en a footing of ine- 
quality with other sovereigns. But the latter—the power 
to carry atreaty juto execution—imports the exercise of 
the i nal powers of government, and was subject to all 
the limitations prescribed by the constitution to the exer- 
cise of those powers. In the very message by which Presi- 
dent Jeferson communicated this treaty to Congress, after 
its ratifications had been exchanged, he’ said: ‘You will ob- 
serve that some important conditions cannot be carried into 
evecution but with the aid of the legislature? This is a 
circumstence common to many treaties, and has frequently 
given occasion to debates in the House of Representatives 
how far they are bound to sanction, in their legislative ca- 
pacity, stipulations with foreign nations, solemnly made and 
ratified Ly the treaty-making power.” 

Itis no longer controverted, it is admitted that 
the power of making treaties with forcign nations, 
and with Indian tribes, embraces within its meaning 
and extent of operation the acquirement, from those 
nations or tribes, of territory by cession, without 
reference directly to the object or purpose of ac- 
quiring it. It is not claimed as an incident te the 
treaty-making power, as necessary to the exercise 
of that power. Itis part and parcel of the mean- 
ing and purpose of the power. The treaty-making 
power operates directly upon the subject matter— 
embraces it, incindes it immediately; and does not 
draw it incidentally within its sphere. It is a great 
primary power of government, exercised (when 
necessary) in its intercourse with the governments 
of other nations; and has been confided, and. proper- 
ly confided, to the President, upon the conditions and 
qualifications prescribed in the constitution. 

- lt will be perceived then, My. Chairman, 
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With such views of the division of constitutional 


| which Ihave taken, I differ from such of my friends 
as contend that the acqnisition of territory may be 
effected by the exercise of legislative power. It is 
not, I admit, contended by them that it is a direct 
and expressly gransed power. No, sir, none main- 
tein this. In looking through all the legislative 
power granted in the. constitntion, and vested in 
Congress, we are unable to discover this. The 
powers of Congress are expressly enumerated. This 
1s not embraced in the enumeration. Is it neses- 
sary and proper to the execution of any granted 
power? There is not, in my deliberate opinion, a 
single granted power which may not be fully and 
completely executed, without drawing to itself inci~ 
dentally, or by taking implication, this adjunct pow- 
er of procuring, by compact or agreement, foreign 
territory. nat 

itis claimed by some of my friends as an inci- 
de:.t to the power of Congress to admit new States 
intu this Union. If the power to acquire foreign 
territory. were incident to the. admission of new 
States into the Union, it must be incident continual- 
ly-—always necessary to its execution. But this is 
not so; for the power to admit new States may be 
exercised wghout necessarily involving the prelimi- 
nary or contemporaneous acquisition of foreign ter- 
ritory by Congress. The admission of new States 
into the Union implies application for. admission, or 
certainly willingness and consent to be admitted. 
The expectation of such future event might well 
constitute a portion of the reason or policy for pur- 
chasing territory inhabited by a kindred people, 
with habits congenial with our own, and possessing, 
in common with us, a love of republican govern- 
ment. But to purchase territory, even with such 
hope and expectation, could scarcely with propriety 
be termed an incident to the power of admitting 
States. It is curious that a future expected event, 
extremely probable, it is admitted, and yet contin- 
gent, should be claimed as the incident or concomi- 
tant of the present exercise of a power. It is con- 
founding the reason or inducement to doan act with 
the incidents essential to its pe: formance. 

But territory may be acquired, it is supposed, for 
other lawful and constitutional purposes, and having 
no inhabitants. We have seen that the treaty-ma- 
king power is broad, general, and comprehensive, as 
to the acquisition of territory for every conceivable 
purpose admissible under our government. If, then 
1 embraces all purposes, and is u-iversally conceded 
to belong to the executive, can it be, consistently 
with any fair principles of construction, attached in- 
cidentally to the legislative department for one par- 
ticular purpose? Consistently with our doctrines of 
the division of powers and duties among different 
departments, and of the necessity of keeping them 
separate and distinct, so that neither exercise the 
powers properly belonging to another, how can we 
seize upon the expressly granted power of one de- 
partment and transfer it by implication to another? 

It seems to me, therefore, sir, that the true con- 
clusion is that the power to admit new States is one 
power—a distinct and substantive power; the execu- 
tion of which is confided to Congress; that the pow- 
er of acquiring lerritory, for the United States, is a 
separate and distinct power, to be exercised by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, in the usual mode of treaty stipulation, with 
a foreign power or an Indian tribe. The two ope- 
rations are totally distinct, not only in the manner 
of performance, but in their effects and conse- 
quences. The admission of a State is the introduc- 
tion of a separate, organized political community 
into the confederacy upon equal terms, and with the 
sane rights, as the original parties to this Union. 
Not so with acquired territory; it is a possession of 
the United States, but not a member of this Union. 
And Congress has power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territo- 
ry or other property belonging to the United States. 
Territory is purchased; a State is admitted—suffered lo 
enter, š 


power among different departments, in common 
with many friends, I stand uncompromisingly op- 
posed to all the propositions for the territorial an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States by act of 
Congress. aes i 
Before proceeding further, however, in disclosing 
my views, I will be pardoned for remarking to my 
friends who have so earnestly exerted themselves to 
prove that the acquirement of territorial possessions 
ig incident to the power of admitting States, that, if 
the position’ were granted, it would not f 
aveldably chat the inchi 
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the same hands with the principal power by the con- 
stitution. Asa general rule, the principal carries the 
incident with it, to be performed by the same de- 
partment. Congress has power to raise and sup- 
port armies. This would seem necessarily to imply 
the appointment of officers; the appointment of offi- 
cers is incident to raising an army; and the depart- 


ment charged with raising the army would natural-: 


ly and necessarily have the power of officering it; 
but that the constitution has otherwise ordered and 
directed. And although the power of admitting 
new States isconfided to Congress, yet the acquire- 
ment of territory for that very purpose, were it in- 
cidental, might well have been confided elsewhere 
by the constitution. : 

In reference to the republic of Texas, (said Mr. 
D.,) I candidly confess that I perceive much diffi- 
culty, perplexity, and delay in its entire territorial 
annexation to the United States, through the agency 
of ‘the treaty-niaking power. In instances where 
the sovereign power cedes only a portion of its do- 
main, the. difficulties and embarrassments do not 
arise, which present themselves to my mind in this 
particular case. The argument which I have en- 
deavored to submit heretofore, Mr. Chairman, con- 
cerning the. acquisition or annexation @f territory, 
(for annexation is but the acquisition of adjoining 
territory,) by treaty stipulation, has proceeded upon 
the hypothesis that the State or nation making the 
cession survived the operation, and continued to ex- 
ist asa party. Should Texas entire be acquired or 
annexed, and governed as territory of the United 
Siates, the separate existence of an independent and 
responsible political community. is destroyed. 
Texas will no longer exist as a State or republic 
to which application may be made for the 
payment of debts, and for the fulfilment of all 
‘contracts and engagements. The distinct existence 
of a responsible government is destroyed, and the 
entire country of Texas is reduced to -the condition 
of a dependent Teraitory. If it be practicable, thus, 
by treaty-stipulation on the part of the existing gov- 
ernment, to abolish the civil institutions of the coun- 
try, and make it, by merger, the mere territory of 
the United States, subject to all needful rules and 
regulations respecting 1t, which Congress, in the ex- 


ercise of a discretionary power, may make, would | 


not, in that event, all the debts, liabilities, and con- 
tracts which Texas had created, devolve upon the 
United States? The obligations of the superseded 
government ought surely to devolve on the State or 
nation whose government and authority are substi- 
tuted. ‘This liability results from general principles 
of public law, from equity and justice to the credit- 
ors, and cannot be abrogated, impaired, or diminish- 
ed without their consent. Any pretended stipula- 
tion, therefore, to charge the United States with a 
less certain sum than the whole amount due the cred- 
itors, would be unjust, iniquitous, and fraudulent— 
would be repudiation by contrivance. 

It cannot and ought not to be disguised that in 
this mode of acquiring the whole territory and su- 
perseding the existing government, there are no in- 
considerable obstasles and complicated difficulties, 
besides questions of doubtful constitutional power. 

I will not press these matters longer on the com- 
mittee, or detain them with recounting the unavoid- 
able delay of opening fresh negotiations between 
our government and that of Texas, or the improba- 
bility of obtaining the ratification of any new treaty. 
I have adverted to these topics, that our minds might 
see and appreciate the difficulties and dangers, that 
we might, perhaps, prudently avoid encountering 
them unnecessarily, by resorting to some other 
mode less difficult, less liable to doubt, more expe- 
ditious, more practicable, and more efficacious in the 
accomplishment of our great and noble purpose of 
uniting Texas to the United States. 

I come now to the inquiry, (said Mr. D.)—the 
important inquiry—can ‘Texas be admitted as a new 

` State into this Union? Does-the republic of Texas, 
being willing to enter, present a case to which we 
may properly, and in sincere faith, apply that plain 
provision of the constitution of the nited States to 
be found in article 4, section 3: “New States may 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union?” it 
was well remarked, in substance, by my worthy 
and respected colleague, [Mr. Bayxy,] in the course 
of his observations, the other day, on this subject, 
that all the provisions and expressions of the con- 
stitution must be critically examined, in order to ar- 
rive at their true intent and meaning. Not only is 
it necessary to study the just import of the words 
‘used, but the grammatical construction of the sen- 
tences must be accurately understood, 
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. Let us proceed to a critical analysis of the parts 
of the short paragraph quoted. Into what are new 
States to be admitted? “This Union.” And what 
is “this Union”—how came it into existence? The 
question is answered by article 7 of the constitu- 
tion: “The ratification of the conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
constitution between the States so. ratifying the 
same.” ‘This Union” was therefore formed origi- 
nally by the establishment of this constitution be- 
tween thirteen independent States: Into this Union, 
new States may be admitted. So far, it is a general, 
unrestricted provision for the admission of new 
States; and nothing yet appears to confine Con- 
gress, in the exercise of this power, to the acknowl- 
edged limits of the United States as they existed at 
the formation and adoption of the constitution. It 
must be admitted—it does not allow controversy— 
that, if the paragraph stopped entirely at the end of 
the quotation, Congress might, ad libitum, .admit 
new States without reference tothe fact whether 


. formed within or without the limits defined by trea- 


ty. The wisdom, discretion, and patriotism of 
Congress would be their guides in executing a trust 
given to them without terms of limitation. 

Is there to be found, then, in the residue of the 
sentence, of which the first paragraph has been 
quoted, any expression to restrain or limit the pow- 
er? It is in these words: “but no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States, or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislature of the States concerned 
as well as of the Congress.” Tt will be perceived 
that the residue of the sentence is disjunctively con- 
nected with the first part, by.the conjunction “but.” 
It is readily granted .that it means not only some- 
thing more on the same subject of admitting new 
States; it intends also that what follows this prefix, 
stands in opposition to whet goes before it. It 
should, therefore, be fairly interpreted; and the full 
extent of its opposition to the first part allowed. All 
the qualification and all the restraint should be readi- 
ly conceded which is thereby imposed on a power 
and authority otherwise unrestrained and unquali- 
fied. What, then, is the qualification or restraint 
imposed? It is evidently designed to protect the 
rights and jurisdiction of the existing States of the 
Union at all times. An existing member of the 
Union is preserved from division and from loss of 
territory and jurisdiction by the formation ofa new 
State within the same. Nor can existing members 
be merged or swallowed up by consolidating two or 
more, or parts of them, into a single State. Except, 
then, in reference to attempts or applications to 
make new States out of States already in the Union, 
the latter part of the sentence leaves, undiminished, 
the discretionary power. The conclusion from the 
whole examination of the sentence is, that the con- 
sent of Congress alone is sufficient for the admis- 
sion of new States, except the new State is proposed 
to be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
some other State, or to be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States; then the 
Congress may not consent to admit the new State 
without the consent of the legislature of the States 
concerned. 

It is fair, Mr. Chairman, to refer to contempora- 
neous history for an elucidation of the provisions of 
the constitution, and to derive strength 1n support of 
our interpretation, from a knowledge of the circum- 
stances and difficulties which had embarrassed the 
confederacy, and for which it was purposed to pro- 


` vide a remedy. Not only was the confederacy per- 


plexed with the case of Vermont, which Mr. Madi- 
son called a “thorny question,” and whose inhabit- 
ants he styled “enterprising adventurers,” but other 
efforts had keen made to form new. States, 
and gain admission into the confederacy. It was 
apprehended that the western jnhabitants would 
rise up and form new States, endeavor to treat, and 
offer to form alliances with our enemies, and play 
the part of Vermont on a larger scale. ne 
The western part of Pennsylvania—that’ region 
of which this arch State, as she has been termed 
here on a former occasion, somehow contrived to 
deprive Virginia, (although the latter had the better 
title, —had risen up and asked to be admitted asa 
State. The district of Kentucky, then within the 


jurisdiction of Virginia, had applied for admission. 


"The western part of North Carolina, since formed 
into Tennessee, had organized itself into a State 
called “Frankland,” and had asked to be admitted 
also.. The latter part of the clause, qualifying the 
first part in relation to the admission of new States, 


was suggested to the framers of the constitution by 
the difficulties to which I have briefly referred, 
which had, in the midst of war, endangered the 
peace and harmony of the States. But the general 
and discretionary power of admission was intended to 
supply a defect on this subject, and to meet all cases 
of application,’ certainly all cases adjacent and ton- 
tiguons. Theframers of the constitution, and the origi- 
nal States which formed “this Union;” contemplated 
its enlargement, and made provision therefor. It is 
a-historical fact that provision was made during the 
first union, by Congress, for the admission of Canada 
and other colonies; and that the: provision in the 
constitution is designed to supply a deféct in this 
particular, and to enlarge and disencumber the power 
of admission. I respectfully ask the attention of 
the committee to the ‘following commentary on this 
clause of the constitution, found inthe 43d number 
of the Federalist, and written by James Madison, 
who had largely participated in the formation of that 
instrument: 8 


“Jn the articles of confederation, no provision is found on 
this important subject. Canada wasto be admitted of right, 
on her joining in the measures of the United States; and 
the other cozonies, by which were evidently meant the 
other British colonies, at the discretion of nine States. The 
eventual establishment of New States seems to have been 
overlooked by the compilers of that instrument. “We have 
seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the assump- 
tion of power into which Congress have been led by it. 
With great propriety. therefore, has the néw system sup- 
plied the defect.. The general precaution that no new States 
shail be formed, without the concurrence of the federal au- 
thority, and that of the States concerned, is consonant to 
the principles which ought to govern such transactions. 
The particular precaution against the’ erection of new 
States, by the partition of a State without its consent, quiets 
the jealousy of the larger States; às that of the smaller is 
quieted by a like precaution, against'a junction of States 
without their consent.” i o 


We have shown that from -the plain letter of the 
constitution, and a fair interpretation of its meaning, 
the constitutional power exists to admit a foreign 
State into this Union—that contemporaneous his- 
tory explains and fortifies this construction-—that 
ihe commentary of the Federalist leaves no doubt 
of the meaning and purpose of the provision. And 
this part of the subject I may be allowed appropri- 
ately to close by the introduction of the following 
extract of a letter from that able, virtuous, and dis- 
tinguished statesman, Martin Van Buren, tó a gen- 
tleman on this floor from Mississippi, [Mr. Ham- 
METT:] : 


“The matter, therefore, stands as it would do ifthe con: 
stitution said, ‘new States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union,’ without addition or restriction: That these 
words, taken by themselves, are broad enough to author- 
ize the admission of the territory of Texas, cannot, J think, 
be well doubted; nor do I perceive upon what principle we 
can set up limitations to a power so unqnalifiedly recog. 
nised by the constitution in the plain simple words I have 
quoted, and with which no other provision of that instru- 
ment conflicts in the slightest degree. ran 

“The -practicability, as well as expediency, of making 
Canada a member of Union, did certainly, to some extent at 
least, occupy the minds of our public men, as well before 
thecluse of the revolution as between that event and the 
formation of the new constitution. This is, however, only 
a link in the chain of evidence to make probable what sub- 
sequent events make certain, that the framers of the con- 
stitution had their cyes upon this very question, when this 
section was finally ‘settled. ‘Phat part of the constitution, 
as appears by the journal ofthe proceedings of the conven- 
tion, was presented in a variety of forms before it assumed 
the shape in which it was finally adopted. 

“These proceedings show that the proposition to restrict 
the power to admit new States to the territory within the 
original limits of the United States, was distinctly before the 
convention, once adopted by it, and finally rejected in 
favor ofa clause making the power in this respect general. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the pro- 
priety of referring to extraneous matter,to influence the 
construction of the constitution where its language is ex- 
plicit, there can certainly be no objections to a resort to 
such aids to test the correctness of inferences, having no 
otner basis than supposed improbabilities. I have not, 
therefore, been able to bring my mind to any other satis- 
factory conclusion than that it was the intention of the 
convention to give the power of admitting new States to 
Congress, with no other limitations than those which are 
specified in that instrument. ; 

©The language employed. the specification of certain re- 
strictions, the adoption and snbsequent exclusion of that 
which is now referred to, together with the subsequent and 
continued action of the new government, all seem to com- 
bine to render this interpretation of the constitution the 
true one.” 


New States are to be admitted into this union of 
States “by the Congress.” Instead of confiding the 
admission of new States to the Congress, it might 
have been reserved to the States, and referred to the 
assent of the legislatures. 1f, in general and unlim- 
ited terms, it hed been agreed thatnew States might 
join the confederacy upon the assent of the several 
legislatures, would any one doubt that, under, such 
a provision, the republic. of Texas might join the 
confederacy asa new State, with the assent of the 
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legislatures? This unquestionable power of the 
States to admit, without limit or restraint, new 
States—foreign States—into their union, did origi- 
nally exist, although the compilers of the articles of 
confederation overlooked the necessity of inserting a 
provirion therein for that purpose. In forming this 

nion, the States, knowing their right to admit any 
new State they pleased, and desirous of providing 
for the exercise of that right on all suitable occa- 
sions, without too great inconvenience and delay, 
have agreed to confide or intrust this right tọ “the 
Congress,” in as ample manner as they originally 
possessed it. This provisionis a pact or agreement 
among the States to admit new States; and its execu- 
tion is confided to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is, that in the history of 
the formation and progress of this Union, foreign 
States have been joined to it. Gentlemen are mista- 
ken in assuming so boldly and confidently that no 
State could be regarded as foreign to the United 
States lying within the limits acknowledged by 
Great Britain to be independent. The last clause in 
the constitution evidently looked to such a possible 
condition of things. It provides for the existence of 
the Union as soon as ratifications should be made 
by nine States. It had not escaped the sagacious 
and reflecting framers of the constitution to Inquire 
what would be the condition of such States as might 
dissent, and refuse to ratify. 1 beg leave again to 
refer to the 43d number of the Federalist. It is there 
clearly shown that the confederacy was to be super- 
seded; and it is more than intimated that it was then 
at an end. Sir, a common sense of danger and a 
common love of freedom united the revolted colonies 
during their revolutionary struggle, more strongly 
and more closely than did their articles of confeder- 
ation. But I will not detain the committee from the 
interesting views of Mr. Madison: 


“This article speaks for itself. The express authority of 
the people alone, could give due validity to the constitu- 
tion. To have required the unanimous ratification of the 
thirteen States would have subjected the essential interests 
of the whole to the caprice or corruptionof a single mem- 
ber, It would have marked a want of foresight in the con- 
vention, which our own experience would have rendered 
inexcusable. 

“Two questions of a very delicate nature present them- 
selves on this occasion. 1. Onwhat principle the confed- 
eration, which stands in the solemn form of a compact 
among the States, can be superseded without the unanimous 
consent of the parties to it? 2. What relation is to subsist 
between the nine or more Siates ratifying the constitution, 
and the remaining few who do not become parties to it? 

“The first question is answered at once by recurring to 
the absolute necessity of the case; to the great principle of 
self preservation; to the transcendent law of nature and of 
nature’s God, which declares that the safety and happiness 
of society are the objects at which all political institutions 
aim, and to which all such institutions must be sacrificed. 
Pernars, also an answer may be found without searching 
beyond the principles of the compact itself. It has been 
heretofore noted among the defects of the confederation, 
that in many of the States, it had received no higher sanc- 
tion than a mere legislative ratification. The principle of 
reciprocity seems to require that its obligation on the 
other States should be reduced to the same standard. A 
compact between independent sovereigns, founded on acts 
of legislative authority, can pretend to no higher validity 
than a league or treaty between the parties, 

“Itis an established doctrine on the subject of treaties, 
that all the articles are mutaally conditions of each other; 
that a breach‘of any one article is a breach of the whole 
treaty; and that a breach Committed by either of the parties, 
absolves the others; and authorizes them, if they please, to 
pone the compact violated and void. Should itun- 

appily be necessary to appeal to these delicate truths, for 
a justification for dispensing with the consent of particular 
States toa dissolution of the federal pact, will not the com- 
plaining parties find it a dificult task to answer the muL- 
TIPLIED and imporTaNtT infractions with which they may be 
confronted? .The time has teen when it was incuinbent on 
us all?to veil the ideas which this paragraph exhibits. 

“The scene is now changed, and with it, the parts which 

the same motives dictate. 
_ “The second question is not less delicate; and the flatter- 
ing prospect of its being merely hypothetical, forbids an 
Over-curious discussion of it. It is one of those cases which 
must be left to provide for itself. 

“In general it may be observed, that although no political 
relation can subsist between the assenting and dissenting 
States, yet the moral relations will remain uncancelled. 
The claims of justice, both on one side and on the other, 
will be in force, and must be fulfilled; the rights of human- 
ity must in all cases be duly and mutually respected; whilst 
Considerations of a common interest, and above all, the re- 
inembrance of the endearing scenes which are past, ənd the 
anticipation of a speedy triumph over the obstacles to re- 
Union, will, it is hoped, not urge in vain MODERATION on one 
side, and PRUDENCE on the other.” - 


Sir, the position laid down by Mr. Madison is too 
obvious to require comment. Each State was sep- 
arately free, independent, and sovereign, and every 
one must have been, in respect tò every other, for- 
eign, but for the. constitutional union between them. 
Every State notin the Union is foreign, and must be 
80 regarded upon the principles of international law. 
He did so happen thateleven States in the first in- 
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stance united by ratifying the constitution, and or- 
ganizing the federal government. Two States— 
North Carolina and Rhode Island—did not ratify. 
They did not participate in the election of General 
Washington, or in organizing the government. 
They were not members of this Union in 1789, 
when the government went into operation ; ‘they 
were to all interests and purposes foreign States, 
and so. regarded in the legislation of Congress, for 
the laws of the United States did not extend. over 
them. . They were not subject to the revenue laws, 
or included in the census, or enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the United States. 

Tt was expressly stipulated that the same duties 
should beimposed on goods coming through them 
into the United States as upon direct importations. 
Their own productions, too, were subjected to the 
payment of duties. The rum and the chocolate of 
North Carolina had to pay duty, if imported only 
into the adjoining State. 

[Mr. D. here referred to the laws of the United 
States to sustain his positions in relation to Rhode 
Island and North Carolina; to wit: Laws U. S. vol. 
2d, 31, 52, 79, 107, 108, 110, 112; also, vol. 2d, 79 
and 81.] 

Fortunately, these two foreign States did not long 
so remain, for they became members of this Union 
by ratifying the constitution in accordance with the 
original purpose and hope of the framers—that all 
the original States would be so united. North 
Carolina ratified on the 21st November, 1789, and 
Rhode Island on the 29th May, 1790. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. D.,) having 
shown that ¿wo foreign States became members of 
this Union by ratification, 1 shall proceed to show 
that one foreign State was admitted into this Union 
by the Congress. Vermont never became a mem- 
ber of the corfederacy during the revolutionary 
struggle; she was not a revolted colony, and yet was 
an independent State from 1777, when she organized 
her government. Time will not permit, sir, to trace 
these “enterprising adventurers,” with their New 
Hampshire grants, from their earliest settlements in 
the (Zreen mountains, to the time of their admission 
into this Union. I shall not investigate. the validity 
of their titles to their lands, but may say, that the 
brave adventurers into Texas, who have acquired 
lands, and founded government, and achieved inde- 
pendence, need not blush at a comparison. These 
“enterprising adventurers” maintained themselves 
in defiance of New Hampshire and New York, and 
against the decision of the British crown. Ishall 
not scrutinize the part they played during the war 
of the revolution. I admire their bold, daring spirit, 
and the resolute valor with which they maintained 
their possessions. To those who aré curious to 
learn their history, T must be content to refer them 
to Slade’s Vermont State Papers, to Sparks’s Life of 
Ethan Allen, to the proceedings of Congress during 
the confederation relative to Vermont, to the Madi- 
son Papers, containing his letters during the confed- 
eracy, particularly vol. i. pp. 121, 122, 123, and to 
vol. ii, pp. 624 and 626. Vermont continued to 
maintain her foreign attitude towards the United 
States after the adoption of the constitution, and to 
preserve her freedom against the claims of New 

ork. Finally, that peace might be restored, the 
New York legislature, on the 14th July, 1789, ap- 
poe comraissioners to adjust the difficulties with 

ermont. Reference to the act of the commission- 
ers at New York on 7th October, 1789, will show 
that peace was restored, and that New York, for- 
bearing all further claim of jurisdiction, acknowl- 
edged the independence of Vermont. That this 
transaction may be well understood, and the princi- 
ples of public and national law involved duly com- 
prehended, I will ask the indulgence of the commit- 
tee to hear me read some passages from the com- 
‘mentaries of Chancellor Kent. (Vol. i. pp. 178-9.) 

“The release of a territory from the dominion and sover- 
eignty of the country, if that cession be the result of coer- 
cion or conquest, does not impose any obligation upon the 
government to indemnify those who may suffer a loss of 
property by the cession. The annals of New York furnish 
a strong illustration of this position. The territory com- 
posing the State of Vermont belonged to this State; and it 
separated from it, and erected itself into an independent 
State, without the consent and against the will of the gov- 
ernment of New York. The latter continued, for many 
years, to object to the separation, and to discover the 
strongest disposition to reclaim by force the allegiance of 
the inhabitants of that State. But they were unable to do 
it; and it was a case of a revolution effected by force, analo- 
gous to that which was then in action between this conntry 
and Great Britain. And when New York found itself under 
the necessity of acknowledging the independence of Ver- 


mont, a question arose before the legislature, whether they 
were bound in duty to make compensation to individual cit- 


izens whose property would be sacrificed by the event, be- 4 
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cause their titles to land lying within the jurisdiction of 
Vermont, and derived from New York, would be disregard- 
ed by the government of that State. The claimants were 
heard at the bar of the house of assembly, by counsel, in 
1787, and it was contended, on their behalf, that the State 
was bound, upon the principles of the social compact, to pro- 
tect and defend the rights and property of all its members; 
and that, whenever it became necessary, npon the grounds 
of public expediency and policy, to withdraw the protec- 
tion of government from the property of any of its citizens, 
without actually making the utmost efforts to reclaim the 
jurisdiction of the country, the State was bound to make 
compensation for the loss. In answerto this argument, it 
was stated that the independence of Vermont was an act of 
force beyond the power of this State to control, and equiva- 
lent to aconquest of that territory; and the State had not 
the competent ability to recover, by force of arms, their 
sovereignty over it; and it wouid have been folly and ruin 
to have attempted it. All pacific means had been tried 
without success; and, as the State was compelled to yield to 
a case of necessity, it had discharged its duty; and it was 
not required, upon any of the doctrines of public law, or 
principles of political or moral obligation, to indemnify the 
sufferers. The cases in which compensation had been made 
for losses consequent upon revolutions in government were 
peculiar and gratuitous, and rested entirely on benevolence, 
and were given from motives of policy, or asa reward for 
extraordinary acts of loyalty and exertion. No government 
can be supposed to be able, consistently with the welfare 
of the whole community, and it is, therefore, not required, 
to assume the burden of losses produced by conquest, or 
the violent dismemberment of the States. It would be in- 
compatible with the fundamental principles of the social 
compact. ` 

“This was the doctrine that prevailed; and, when the act 
of July 14, 1789, was passed, authorizing commissioners to 
declare the consent of the State to the independence of Ver- 
mont, it was expressly declared that the act was not to be 
construed to give any person claiming lands in Vermont, , 
under title from this State, any right to any compensation 
whatsoever from New York.” 


Will any man now doubt that, on the 7th October, 
1789, Vermont was free from claim of jurisdiction 
by any power on earth, and might: have negotiated. 
treaties and formed alliances? The legislature of 
Vermont, on the 27th October, 1790, passed an ‘act 
providing for a convention in reference to her ad- 
mission into the Union; and that convention, on the 
10th of January, 1791, adopted and ratified the con- 
stitution on behalf of Vermont. But she did not, 
by that ratification, become a member of this Union 
as did the original States; but she was admitted into 
this Union by the Congress. An act passed on the 
18th of February, 1791, admitting the State of Ver- 
mont into this Union on the 4th March, 1791.— See 
laws U. S., vol. 2, p. 193, and pp. 201, 202. 

As the act is short, and affords the first precedent 
for the admission of a foreign State, it is inserted 
entire: 


“Chap. 81. [VIL] An act forthe admission of the State of 
Vermont into this Union. ` 


“The State of Vermont having petitioned the Congress to 
be admitted a member of the United States, Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, and it is hereby enacted 
and declared, That on the fourth day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-one, the said State, by the name 
and style of ‘the State of Vermont,’ shall be received and 
admitted into this Union as a new and entire member of. the 
United States of America. 

“Approved, Feb. 18, 1791.” 


The inquiry, then, can Texas be admitted as a 
new State into this Union? is answered in the afirm- 
ative, at least to the satisfaction of my own mind. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whilst the constitutional 
power to admit Texas into this Union as a new State 
has been demonstrated, we shall notbe able to vindi- 
cate the exercise of that power, unless it is manifest 
Uat Texas may rightfully, on her part, apply, or 
enter. Past occurrences preclude all doubt from my 
mind of her willingness, her desire to enter this 
Union, and therefore the argument should be the 
same as if she was actually making, at this moment, 
application for admission. Indeed her original ap- 
plication and preference was to hecome a member of 
this Union, and not a Territory of the United States. 
Such, it is reasonable to presume, is still her wish— 
such, surely, ought to be her preference. 

If Texas was, ut this time, a territory, a depend- 
ency, or department of some foreign power at peace 
with us; under such circumstances, to give the sanc- 
tion of the United States to its erection into a. State, 
and to admit it into this Union, would most ungues- 
tionably violate a nation’s rights. Such act, on our 
part, would be a flagrant wrong inflicted on a friendly 
power; it would amount to a territorial despoliation; 
it would be a justification, in the judgment of the 
civilized world, of that. friendly power in making 
war. If such was the condition of Texas, it will be 
readily conceded that it ought to be fairly and hon- 
orably Zacquired of such foreign power through the 
intervention of the treaty-making function. Loui- 
siana and Florida are instances of such acquisitions, 
Texas, howeyer, is at this time a free and indepen. 
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dent State, and of right ought to be so. She has so 
solemnly published ard declared, as did the United 
States; and this concition of rightful independence 
she has maintained, ia no donbtful manner, for 
years. Inher character of freedom and independ- 
ence, acknowledged and respected by foreign powers, 
she has, with them, national intercourse, and with 
them has negotiated treaties. It is now not material 
to inquire whether she attained the character 
and condition of an independent State, by successful 
revolt, as did the United States; by conquest, as. did 
‘Vermont; by the peaceable or violent dissolution or 
destruction of a confederacy, or by whatsoever mode. 
The fact of her independence, at present, and of its 
uninterrupted continuance for quite a considerable 
lapse of time, are notorious to the civilized world, 
and unquestioned. She is in the full enjoyment of 
freedom, and in the active and undisturbed exercise 
of the at:ributes of sovereignty. Her existing rela- 
tive position to the nations of the earth is apparent- 
ly, and. in all probability permanently, established. 
Looking to the political aspect of affairs, there can 
be no well-grounded apprehension of further at- 
tempt at invasion and subjugation. She is engaged 
no longer in war and doubtful contest for the main- 
tenance of her independence. War has actually 
ceased, whereby peace is restored; without, however, 
any formal pacification. There is no threatened or 
apprehended approach of invading armies to disturb 
this actualstate of peace. There is no war, actual, 
constructive, or probable. There is now no pre- 
tended armistice, upon which to hang the plea of a 
temporary suspension only of existing hostilities. 
Vested by the form of our government with the dis- 
cretionary power of admitting Texas as a new State 
into this Union, the Congress is under no interna- 
tional obligation to postpone indefinitely the exer- 
cise of that power, in order to ascertain if war will 
be renewed by Mexico against Texas, and further 
effort made, in earnest, forcibly to conquer and re- 
tain her as a department. 

Does the admission of Texas, upon a just con- 
sideration of ail the circumstances, give cause of 
offence, properly, to any other power? What effect 
the union of Texas with these States may have, in 
the progress of time, upon the course of trade, com- 
merce, and business of other nations must be matter 
of conjecture and speculation. Probable estimates 
of a favorable or disadvantageous influence upon 
commercial interests can never rightfully become 
questions of discussion and complaint, so as to re- 
quire two powers, purposing to unite, to forbear or 
relinquish the consummation of their intentions. A 
weak State, with a small comparative population, 
embarrassed with debt, contracted in defence of lib- 
erty, and less able, on that account, to render justice 
to her creditors, and develop her resources for the 
improvement and defence of the country, may right- 
fully, in reference to other nations, seck increased 


security and protection, by.an intimate union witha | 


stronger power; may obtain admission into a great 
and powerful. confederacy of States. ln the 
simple act of adinission into our Union, Texas ex- 
ercises a privilege, a right recognised to belong to 


her, according to the well-established principles of. 


international law. Ay, sir, itis the duty of a good 
government to seek, by all lawful and justifiable 
means, to promote the safety and prosperity of the 
countty, whose destinies are under its contròl. 
Upon the same principles of the public law of na- 
tions, it becomes both the rightand duty of the United 
States, the stronger power, to give succor to the 
weaker, if it may be done without injury to them- 
selves, or a violation of internal obligations. Ad- 
mission of Texas into our Union, then, viewed ex- 
iernally and internationally, is a, blameless transac- 
tion. “The mode of its accomplishment by the two 
countries, the respective powers of the governments, 
and the appropriate functions of different departments, 
cannot: legitimately be matters of discussion with 
other nations. ` 

The arrangements devolve on Congress, vested 
with the discretion to admit, and on Texas, which, 
as a new State, is to enter. | prefer, sir, that the mode 
should be simple, certain, and as early as practica- 
ble. Believing that the proposition which I had the 
honor to submit, to be perfected as I have indicated, 
ig more in accordance with these requisites, I should 
of course desire its adoption. My plan proposes to 
admit a new State with defu:i:e boundaries, adjoin- 
ing two other States, and bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is apparent that a State may be thus 
defined so as to embrace all or a large majority of 
the population ofthe present republic, By require 
ing iho new Stata to border on existing Ri ; 
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avoid the possibility of a gap in tke extension of 


our confederacy; we preserve the idea. of forming 
contiguous States in our neighborhood. _And by re- 
quiring the new State to bind on the Gulf, we se- 
cure the extension of our coast, atonce, west of the 
Sabine. The inhabitants of the republic are to in- 
stitute for themselves a republican form of govern- 
ment; are to consent to define their boundaries, and 
voluntarily adopt the other . conditions: upon which 
the consent of Congress to their admission is 
based. And all these proceedings are to be had with 
the consent of the existing government. Hete isa 
full recognition of the popular right of self- govern- 
ment; for without the acknowledgment of this right 
by us to be exercised by them, no republican govern- 
ment could be in fact instituted.* And yet to avoid 
every appearance of disrespect to the existing gov- 
ernment, and every semblance of a precedent to in- 
vite the inhabitants of a country to rise up against 
the consent of their government, and form a State 
in order to be admitted into this Union, with great 
propriety the consent of the existing governmert is 
required. The right of the people to define the lim- 
its of their organized government, or to contract its 
organic form, for the convenience of themselves and 
its administration, to a space or area less than their 
whole territory, cannot be questioned. There is no 
authority or power competent to question it. And 
for similar and good reasons it is indisputable 
that the right to the residuary territory re- 
mains’ unaffected by the operation. This being 


so, is it not, in many respects, to be’ preferred that | 


the boundaries of the new State should at once, 
by the fundamental law, be definitively settled. It 
will be far more practicable to adjust and settle ques- 
tions relating to this Territory and its boundaries, 
whether we look to difficulties at home or abroad, in 
its condition of mere territory, thau if embraced in 
the actual limits of the State. Nobody entertains 
the most remote idea that Texas, if admitted as one 
entire State, ought so to remain after it shall have 
been filled with inhabitants. There will be infinitely 
nore difficulty in dissecting a State, or erecting new 
States within its limits, than there would be in form- 
ing new States out of territory as the number of in- 
habitants should from time to time justify. 

Would the circumstance that the new State had 
claim to large territorial possessions beyond its 
organized limits, constitute an objection to: its ad- 
mission? Certainly not, Mr. Chairman; for ifso, 
then this Union would hardly bave been formed. 
A new State is admitted upon the same footing, and 
with equal rights, with the original States who 


formed this Union; and, consequently, with the same 


right to hold territory and retain utle thereto, pos- 
sessed and owned atthe time. Most of the original 
States had claims to territory. Some ceded to the 
United States under the articles of confederation— 


‘inthis mode of admission tco, we avoid the objection 
made by Mr. Adams and others at the time, that we ought 
not to take possession of Loui 
the United States over its inhabitants without their formal 
consent—a precedent which he deprecated, and the evil 
effects of which he thought would be fuily developed in our 
fature acquisitions of territory, and admissicns of ‘States. 
Ee refers to this precedent in the same letter from which 
an extract is embodied in these remarks. See the follow- 
ing: 

Ži was not in the exercise, by General Jackson, in 1821, 
of powers so incompatible with all our institutions; it was 
ja the assuroption and grant by Congress of those powers 
in 1893 that the real constitutional 4 n was involved; 
and it is ne small satisfaction to me that I em enabled to re- 
fer you to:those very votes which ‘ neral Smyth’ imputes 
to unworthy motives for proof that, irom the first cay that 
J was called to act in ur public councils, I have held the 
government of your n to be a.government of limited 
powers; that Congress could pot Jawfuliy exercise any 
powers not granted to them by the people in the consiiiu- 
tion, und that powers in themselves of a tran: endental na- 
thre cannot be assumed by X jđental to 
expressed powers of apparent import to much more limited 
than themselve y 


“After those stions had been s sy large majori- 
ties of both Houses of Congress, and sanctioned by the ac- 
quiescence. of the people both of Louisiana and of the 
United States. I have considered them as no longer contro- 
yertible. But the consequences of the principles theu set- 
tled, and by those very acts against which Í voted, have 
peenas yet but very imperfectly developed. When the 
day shall come for your represeniatives to determine 
whether the territories of Ceylon or Madagascar, of Cor- 
sica or of „shall be governed by rules and regulations 
ə your Congress; whether the ini 


x * 


en t: 
those shall be geverned for a discretionary 


time by such persons, and in sach manner as the President 
of the United States shall direct; and whether their PEOPLE 
shall ultimately be constituted into States, re resented upon 
the floor of yourgnational legislative assemb ies;—then will 
pe the time for discovering, in distant pers ective, the fuil 
quences of that second section of the 
ef korj a > i 


nd éxtend the laws of | 


others became members of this Union without hav- 
ing made such cessions. It was not regarded.as any 
obstacle in the way of membership. It was compe- 
tent for these States separately to acquire and hold 
territory before they became united.~ ‘They did: not 
forfeit or lose their territorial claims by becoming 
members. Without: referring to others, I have ex- 
amined, for the sake of precedents, the cases of 
North Carolina and Georgia. Both held extensive 
and valuable territories, and continued to hold them 
for some time. By reference to Laws of the United 
States, vol. 2, beginning at page 85, may be found 
“An act to accept a cession of the claims of the State 


- of North Carolina to a eertain district of western 


territory,” approved April 2, 1790; which act recites’ 
all the terms and conditions upon which the cession 
was made, as contained in the act of the genefal as 
sembly of the State of North Carolina. 

The North Carolina cession was madé in Con- 
gress by her two senators, Samuel Johnson, ‘and 
Benjamin Hawkins, by deed signed, sealed, and 
delivered. ; . : 

In vol. 1, Laws U. S., beginning at page 488, may 
be found “articles of agreement and cession between 
the United States and the State of Georgia.” ; These 
articles were concluded.on.24th April, 1802, between 
commissioners of the State of Georgia, to wit: 
James Jackson, Abraham Baldwin, and John Mil- 
ledze, duly authorized and appointed by and-on the 
part and behalf of the said State of Georgia; and the 
commissioners of the United States, James Madison, 
Albert Gallatin, and. Levi Lincoln, duly authorized 
and appointed, &c. Georgia ceded her right, title, 
and claim to jurisdiction and soil of lands west of 
Chattahooche and of a certain line. The United 
States also ceded to Georgia whatever claim, right, 
or title they had to the jurisdiction and’ soil of cer- 
tain lands. The articles contain diverse stipulated 
conditions favorable to Georgia. These articles 
were fully ratified by the legislature of Georgia on 
June 16, 1802. The act of Congress authorizing 
the appointment of these commissioners was approv- 
ed April 7, 1798, and is entitled “an. act for the 
amicable settlement of the limits with the State of 
Georgia, and authorizing the establishment of a gov- 
ernment in the Mississippi territory.” It appropri- 
ated ten thousand dollars to enable the President to 
carry it into effect. tres 

It is perfectly competent for Texas—I mean the 
political community who own and inhabit the coun- 
try in their high sovereign capacity--to preseribe 
the limits of the State formed within theiriterritory 
and jurisdiction, and still retain their right, title, and 
claim to the residuary territory unimpaired. If 
afterwards it is deemed expedient for the new State 
to cede her right, title, and claim -to the United 
States, in order that a government may be estab- 
lished therein, as in the case of Mississippi; such 
cession may easily be accomplished with as little 
difficulty as’ in the cases cited— and probably with 
less difficulty and ultimate aggregate cost than in the 
case of Georgia. Candor requires me to- declare 


‘that I should look with an anxious wish to a 


to the United States, and to the 
payment of a just equivalent to the new State. In 
my unbiased judgment this is the most simple, the 
most certainly constitutional, and the most expedi- 
tious mode of bringing the whole country properly 
appertaining to ‘Texas within the territorial limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States. In this mode, 
which I have ventured to propose, we shall have 
without delay one State, stretching on the -Gulf and 
compactly joining Louisiana and Arkansas, with its 
boundaries, in other particulars, so defined in the 
constitution as to prevent, for the future, any con- 
troversy respecting the same. The new State, 
too, assents, in advance,to any settlement of the 
boundaries of this residuary territory which the 
government of the United States may make... This 
assent on the part of the new State leaves, as it 
should, the treaty-making power full scope to ad- 
just the international boundary by liberal and ami- 
cable negotiation. : 

If Texas is to be admitted into this Union, asa 
State, as I sincerely trust and desire will be the re- 
sult, surely itis the best policy to accomplish this 
great purpose at the earliest practicable ume. A 
few months will be amply sufficient for the people 
of Texas, if so inclined accept ihe easy and fa- 
vorable conditions tendered, and through the agency. 
of deputies in convention adopt a republican form, of 
government, to which they are already accustomed; 
and thus‘at once enter the Union, ‘Phe-plan pro- 
posed. by me, in view of those considerationg; sfe 
mila Texas definitely ono named day; end in thua 
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roviding, Mr. Chairman, I have consulted the ear- 
ier, safer, and better precedents. In the case of 
Vermont, to which I have already referred for 
another purpose, it will be remarked that the act 
was approved on February 18, 1794, admitting Ver- 
mont by the name and style of “the State of Ver- 
mont” as anew and entire member of the United 
States of America, on the fourth day of March, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-one. 

An act was approved on the 4th February, 1791, 
entitled— : 

“An act declaring the consent of Congress that a new 
State be formed within the jurisdiction of the Common- 


wealth of Virginia, and admitted into this Union, by the 
name of the State of Kentucky.” 


This act admits Kentucky on the Ist day of June, 
1792. As the actis short, and as it and the Ver- 
mont act form the precedents which I have pursued, it 
shall be inserted entire. See Laws U. S., vol. 2, 
page 191: i 

Whereas the legislature of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, by an act, entitled ‘An act concerning the erection of 
the district of Kentucky into an independent State,’ passed 
the eighteenth day of December, one thousand seven hun- 
drep and eighty-nine, have consented that the district of 
Kentucky, within the jurisdiction of the said Common- 
wealth, and according to its actual boundaries at the time of 
passing the act aforesaid, should be formed into a new 
State: and whereas a convention of delegates, chosen by 
the people of the said district of Kentucky, have petitioned 
Congress to consent that, on the first day of June, one 

» thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, the said district 
should be formed into a new State, and received into the 
Union, by the name of ‘the State of Kentucky?’ 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, and it is hereby enacted and declared, That the 
Congress doth consent that the said district of Kentucky, 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and according to its actual boundaries on the eighteenth 
day of December, onc thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
nine, shall, upon the first day of June, onc thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two, be formed into a new State, sepa- 
rate from, and independent of, the said Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, upon the afore- 
said first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and nine- 
two, the said new State, by the name and style of the State 
of Kentucky, shall be received and admitted into this Union 
ag a new and entire member of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” [Approved, Feb. 4, 1791. 


It will thus be perceived that my plan strictly pur- 
sues the two first precedents for he admission of 
new States; and it ought, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that they occurred during the first Congress 
under the present constitution, and are the first in- 
stances of the exercise of the power. 

By some, however, it is deemed proper, nay, ne- 
cessary, that the new State should present itself to 
the next Congress, subject its constitution to critical 
inspection, and await a final decision on the question 
of admission. 

This idea originates in an erroneous conception of 
that provision in the constitution which secures to 
each State a guarantee of its republican form of gov- 
ernment. {f the mere Congress had to guaranty to 
each State its republican form of government, still 
it would confer on that body no rightful authority 
to supervise or superintend its formation. The very 
idea that the exercise of this great inherent right of 
the people may be constrained, is inconsistent with 
its existence. The formation of a republican gov- 
ernment is impracticable if submitted to the control, 
abridgment, or dictation of some other authority 
than that of the people providing for their own self- 
government. The requisition on the part of Con- 
gress to have the constitution submitted for inspec- 
tion, implies the right to reject, alter, modify, or 
dictate provisions. It springs from a spirit of en- 
croachment, and is an infringement on popular sov- 
ereignty. The guarantee extends or applies to 
something in existence. The republican form of 
government first comes into existence from the cre- 
ating hand of the people, and then there is that to 
which a guarantee may apply. And the same cre- 
ating power may change, alter, or abolish, and sub- 
stitute another republican form in its stead, and still 
the guarantee applies without submitting the new 
form to the criticism of Congress. Besides, then, 
the spirit of encroachment upon the right of self- 
government, which is apparent, there are superadded 
to it both folly and absurdity. For, if any obnox- 
ious provision should be omitted, to-avoid the cen- 
sure of Congress and secure a vote of admission, 
soon thereafter the people of the State might, by 
amendment, introduce it into the constitution with- 
out fear of consequences from Congress. That 
body could neither issue nor enforce a mandamus to 
bring up the new constitution for examination. Nor 
could Congress expunge the hateful provision, nor 
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expel the offending State. What a, farce, then; for 
Congress to be inspecting a State constitution?’ How 
idle.and unnecessary to postpone admission, then, 
from one session to another, merely to look at. the 
constitution. , 

Many who have supposed it necessary to have 
the constitution inspected, and innocently believed 
that Congress could decide whether or not it was re- 
publican, have hastily, and without adverting. to 
the precise language of the constitution, supposed it 
was enjoined onthe Congress to guaranty to each 
State a republican form of government. After cor- 
recting this error by an exact quotation of the clause 
in question, I will dismiss this particular topic by 
the addition of some observations from my two 
grent masters in constitutional construction, James 

adison, and John Taylor, of Caroline. 


“ART. 4, Sec. 4. The United States shall guaranty to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.” 


A quotation from “New Views of the Constitu- 
tion,” by John Taylor, of Caroline, will be first in- 
troduced, beginning at page 226. 

“The guarantee of a republican form of government by all 
the States to each State, has also been supposed to confer 
some indistinct and unlimited national supremacy upon the 
federal government: but this guarantee itself affords argu- 
ments subversive of the inference. It expresses a particular 
duty, and cannot, therefore, convey powers, especially such 
as would defeat the end it expresses. It was intended to se- 
cure the independence of each State, and not to subject 
each to a majority of all. Like a mutual territorial guarantee 
between several kingdoms, it imposes an_ obligation, 
does not invest the parties to the guarantee with a power of 
diminishing the territory, or other rights of one kingdom. 
The word republican includes a right in the people of cach 
State to form their own government; and reserves whatever 
other rights may be necessary to the exercise of this cardi- 
nal right. ‘The right of the people in each State to create, 
and to influence their government, is the essential principle 
of a republican form of government, and, therefore, the 
guarantee could not have been intended as a means for de- 
stroying the essence of a republican form of government, 
by subjecting the people of every State to the arbitrary will 
of a federal majority, or to a majority of the Supreme Court. 
The word republican includes beth the rights of the States 
and those of the people. The States united to preserve 
their republican equality among themselves, andalso the in- 
vidual republican rights of the people. 

“Can itspe a question what these are, when it is considered 
that the People of each State createda government; that 
conventions of each State ratified the constitution framed 
by a convention of States; and that this constitution can on- 
ly be amended by States? These acts define the meaning of 
the word republican, in respect both to the people and the 
States; but all these definitions would be defeated, if the 
guarantee can be made to invest the federal government, or 
the federal court, with a supremacy over these State and 
popular rights, necessary to ereate and maintain a republi- 
can form of government, Self-government is its end; and 
this can only be effected by a complete capacity in the peo- 
ple, through the instrumentality of election, both to form 
and to influence a government; but a supremacy over this 
capacity destroys that without which the species of re- 
publican government intended by the constitution cannot 
exist. How can the States, or the people of the Statcs, be 
said to possess the right of self-government, if either the 
forms of State governments, or the reserved local powers, 
are subjected to a supremacy constituting no portion of the 
people of the States, nor exposed to their control? When 
the right of selfgovernment is superseded, no republican 
rights will remain; because all proceed from it, and the 
guarantee would have no republican form of government to 
secure.” 


The following quotation from the Federalist is 
part of the 43d number, heretofore referred to: 


“Jn a confederacy founded on republican principles, and 
composed of republican members, the superintending gov- 
ernment ought clearly to possess authority to defend the 
system against aristocratic or monarchical innovations. 
The more intimate the nature of sucha union may be, the 
greater interest have the members in the political institu- 
tions of each other; and the greater right to insist that the 
forms of government under which the compact was entered 
into, should be substantially maintained. 

“But a right implies a remedy; and where else could the 
remedy be deposited, than where it isdeposited by the con- 
stitution? Government: of dissimilar principles and forms 
have been fonnd less adapted to a federal coalition of any 
sort thanthose ofa kindred nature. ‘As the confederate re- 
public of Germany,’ says Montesquieu, ‘consists. of free 
cities and petty States, subject to different princes, expe- 
rience shows us that it is more imperfect than that of Hol- 
land and Switzerland’ 


“Greece was undone,’ he adds, ‘as soon as the king of 
Macedon obtained a seat among the Amphyctions.’ In the 
latter case. no doubt, the disproportionate force, as well as 
the monarchical form of the new confederate, had its share 
of influence on the events. 

“It may possibly be asked what need there could be of such 
a precaution, and whether it may not become a pretext for 
alterations in the State governments without the concur- 
rence of the States themselves These questions admit of 
ready answers. If the interposition of the general govern- 
ment should not be needed, the provision for such an event 
will be a harmless superfiuity only in the constitution. 

“But who can say what experiments may he produced by 
the caprice of particular States, by the ambition of enter- 

rising leaders, or by the intrigues and infiuence of foreign 
powers? To the second question it may be answered. that 
af the general government should interpose by virtue of 
this constitutional authority, it will be of course bound to 
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pursue the authority. But the authority extends 
than to a guarantee of a republican’ form of: government, 
which supposes a pre-existing government of the:form which 
is to be guarantied.. As long, therefore, as the existing-re 
publican forms are continued by the States, they are guar- 
antied by the federal constitution. “Whenever the States 
may choose to substitute other republican forma, they have 
a right to do so, and-to claim the federal guarantee for the 
latter. The only restriction imposed on them is, that they 
shall not exchange republican. for anti-republican constitu- 
tions; a restriction which, it is presumed, will hardly be 
considered as a grievance.” as ` y 


- And as I prefer the earlier and safer precedents, 


„it may be observed that, in the two cases of Ver- 


mont and Kentucky, there was no preliminary or 
conditional act of Congress requiring the-produc- 
tion of their constitutions. To which may be. ad- 
ded the precedent in the ease of Tennessee; and. as 
that act is also short, it will be introduced’ entire. ` 


“Chap: 341. [xuv] An act for the admission of the State. of 
Tennessee into the Union, o=; 
‘Whereas, by the acceptance of the deed of ce 
the State of North Carolina, Congress are bound to lay. out, 
into one or more States, the territory thereby ceded to the 
United States: : E 
“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in. Congress assem 
dled, That the whole of the territory ceded to the United 
States by the State of North Carolina shall he one. ‘State, 
and the same is hereby declared to be one of the United 
States of America, on an equal footing, with the original 
States, in all respects whatever, by the name and title of the 
State of Tennessee; that, until the next general census, the. 
said State of Tennessee shall be entitled ‘to one representa- 
tive in the House of Representatives of the United States; 
and, in all other respects, as far as they may be applicable, 
the laws of the United States shall extend to, and have force 
in, the State of Tennessee, in the same manner as if that 
State had originally been one of the United States.” 
{Approved, June 1, 1796.) 


Why, then, delay definite action on the question. 
of admission until the next session? Why keep the 
question open to be brought up here at the begin- 
ning of the next Congress, when we may have 
again a protracted debate, connected with a critical 
examination of the constitution of the new State by 
Congress? I wish it to he pattienlariy noted, that 
the proposition submitted by myself, and greatly 
preferred, differs from all the others for the admis- 
sion of Texas in several important and essential 

articulars. It is conclusive for the admission of 
exas as a new State at an early day certain.: 

It provides that the new State shall adjoin ex- 
isting States of this Union, shall be embraced’ in 
definite boundaries, and not exceed a maximum area, 
(say seventy thousand square miles,) equal to the ter~ 
ritorial limits of the largest State. 

It avoids the assumption of the power to inspect, 
revise, and dictate the provisions of a State consti- 
tution. 

It is not incumbered with complicated provisions 
about future States and cessions of territory. Texas 
once admitted into this Union, and an agreement 
concerning her residuary territory may be readily 
and satisfactorily adjusted. 

It contains no provision for cessions, with or with- 
out compensation, within the new State. Texas 
once admitted, the powers of the constitution are am- 
ple for the settlement of cessions of places for pub- 
lic purposes, and for the transfer of property. 

I wish it to be observed and remembered that my 
plan conforms precisely to the precedents in the cases 
of Kentucky, Vermont, and Tennessee. . 

It isa plain, disencumbered admission of a new 
State, fixing the number of representatives, and ex- 
tending the laws of the United States over it and its 
territories. i 

True it is, also, that no reference is made to any 
existing debts against the republic of Texas, or to 
any which may be due to it. The subject of debts, 
contracts, and obligations, is left unaffected by: the 
act of admission. The debts of the people of Texas, 
contracted by the existing government, will continue 
in full force notwithstanding a modification of the 
organic law, and notwithstanding the union formed 
with these States. Texas continues to exist as an 
independent political community; and admission 
neither relieves that community or State from its ob- 
ligations, nor imposes them on the United. States. 
Nor do the United States in any way directly or im- 
pliedly become responsible for the previous or snb- 
sequent debts of the State. Al contracts and lia- 
bilities will remain in full force. No right of any 
creditor will be postponed, impaired or defeated. 
On the contrary, it seems apparent that the new 
State will be in a more favorable condition to apply 
her resources to the payment of her creditors and 
the improvement of her internal condition. As one 
of the United Stales, Texas will be relieved from 
the heavy expense of separately supporting a stand. 
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ingarmy, aid maintaining a navy. Embraced in 
the common: defence of the whole Union, wisely 
committed to the federal government, with assure 
protection in all emergencies, with a rapid increase 
of population and rapid augmentation of wealth, the 
new State will soon fulfil all its engagements, will 
preserve the public credit, will grow strong in public 
confidence, and advance rapidly, from its situation, 
in. agricultural: and commercial prosperity. The 
admission of Texas, with all the consequent advan- 
tages, will operate eventually to the benefit, rather 
than the injury, of creditors; and in no view of the 
question will the act create any liability on the part 
of the United States, which would not be incurred 
in the admission of any other State into this Union. 
.The new State can best ascertain and settle her 
debts; can best do both justice to herself and to the 
creditors. 

But an argument against the admission of Texas 
asa new State, commencing with the gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Kexnepy,] and most emphat- 
ically reiterated by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Davis] is founded in the bold assertion that 
‘Texas being a foreign State, if admitted into this 
Union, will have no citizen who can constitutionally 
be a representative or a senator; that there will be 
in the new State no citizens who have been seven or 
nine years citizens of the United States, although in- 
habitants of the new State in which they shall be 
chosen. f 

(See constitution of the United States, article 1st, 
sec. 2 and 3.) 

I believe that the position of thosc affirming the 
validity of this objection is fairly stated. I certainly 
have no wish to mistake or evade it. I will not deny 
that it is an objection, prima facie, entitled to consid- 

eration; that itis one that would readily and natu- 
rally suggest itself to an inquiring mind. But it 
does seem, also, that a mind imbued with a 
consideration of the true principles upon which 
the States formed this Union by the estab- 
lishment of the constitution between the parties 
so ratifying it, and applying equally to States 
subsequently admitted, would easily relieve itself 
from a first impression, and discern that the objec- 
tion was superficial, and must disappear before the 
operation of the true principles of the Union of these 
sovereign and independent States. 

Let it be premised, however, that it is a difficulty 
started in advance to defeat the exercise of a power 
which we have shown, as we think conclusively, to 
reside in Congress, to admit Texas as a new State. 
If we, this Congress, have the power to admit Texas 
as anew State into this Union, shall we boggle 
about its exercise, because we are threatened that, 
after admitted, the new State cannot constitutionally 
be represented in the House or Senate? If we have the 
power, under the constitution, to admit this new 
State, we sbould inquire only into the propriety of 
exercising that power, and not stumble at difficul- 
ties which may arise in another Congress. 

Texas once admitted, it is her province to elect 
senators and representatives who shall be eligible to 
the places for which they are. chosen. It will be- 
long to the next Congress—that is, to each branch 
of it—and not to us, to decide whether’the senators 
and representatives chosen are qualified under the 
constitution to hold their seats. . 

Doubtless that young republic, converted into a 
State of this Union, in selecting senators and repre- 
sentatives, will find inhabitants thereof who shall 
have been seven and nine years citizens of the 
United States. Admit Texas, and it is her duty 
and her right to find senators and representatives 
capable of hoiding their seats; and it is prematurely 
pragmatical in this Congress to decide that the new 
State of Texas cau find nobody, in all her borders, 
who has the qualification to represent her in either 
House in the neat Congress. 

It will be the business of the new State, and of 
the next Congress, to decide these anticipated and 
suggested difficulties. {tis no part of our business 
or duty to make the decision in advance; and there- 
fore itoughtto weigh not atall with this Congress, 
onthe inquiry, Can Texas be constitutionally ad- 
mitted as a new State? 

But, in reference to the inhabitants of Texas, it is 
notorious that they have emigrated from the United 
States, and most of them have been seven and nine 
years citizens of the United States. The. objection 
would not apply to any onc who had been the seven 
or nine years a citizen of the United States; and, at 
the time of election, an inhabitant of Texas. 

Peculiar circumstances of emigration and settle- 
gent and citizenship in Texas, connected with pre- 
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vious citizenship in the United States, dissipate the 


objection urged. I shall not discuss the right of | 


expatriation or simple emigration. I shall not ex- 
amine the doctrine whether a citizen voluntarily re- 
moving from his own country, and undertaking 
the duties of a citizen of another country, thereby 
conclusively and irrevocably loses his citizenship. 
J shall not deny that citizens may disconnect them- 
selves from the country—may place themselves be- 
yond its recognition and protection. Still, however, 
citizens may have removed who have not formally 
expatriated themselves—who have, nevertheless, 
abandoned their Soros auld have voluntarily 
put themselves out of the pale of protection, and 
released their original government from responsibili- 
ty for their actions. In every and in all possible 
cases where any such citizen may return within 
the limits of his country, (the United States,) or 
may even be found or embraced within the limits 
of the United States, he isemphatically redintegrated; 
he stands as if he had always been a citizen; he is 
restored to his original position of a citizen of the 
United States, and counts his rights and his eligibil- 
ities from his first citizenship or birth. 

What has been thus laid down, is sufficient to 
remove all difficulties in relation to Texas. We 


| want, however, some general principle available at 


all times, and not peculiarly applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of Texas; and that general principle is 
found in the virtue of admission into this Union. The 
olitical community, admitted as a State into this 
nion, comes into the Union with its citizens con- 
structively, ay, positively, citizens of the United 


States.. The admission of a State into this 
Union is a wholesale introduction of all its 
citizens - to citizenship of the United States, 


without the formal process of individual naturaliza- 
tion. No State can exist without citizens thereof— 
the citizens compose the State as a political com- 
munity; and the admission of a State, necessarily, 
ex vi termini, admits all the citizens of that State 
“to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” Can a native be naturalized? Cer- 
tainly not. Our naturalization laws apy to aliens 
born, who have migrated into this country, and have 
some foreign power to renounce. Naturalization is 
an individual admission of emigrant foreigners to 
this country to the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Admission is the introduction, by a single 
act of Congress, of all the members of the new 
States to the rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States. It must be so. If the. State. is ad- 
mitted, it is an admission of the co-equal rights of al 
its citizens. If Texas be admitted as one of these 
United States, then a citizen of Texas, with no cur- 
tailment of right or privilege, may count his citizen- 
ship of Texas from its commencement, by birth, 
naturalization, residence, or other circumstance; and 
that computed citizenship of Texas as one of the 
States applies to the United States, of which Texas 
is one in our argument. Naturalization of individ- 
uals, and admission of States, differ in this: that 
naturalization is an individual operation, whereby 
individuals claim a right only from the date of natu- 
ralization; admission is an introduction of an entire 
political community into this Union upon equal 
footing with the other States. Citizenship, there- 
fore, remains; and is counted from its commence- 
ment in the State admitted—it relates back to 
its origin there—without allowing that it is 
interrupted or abolished by the act of admission. 
Hence the citizen of Texas would count the term 
of his citizenship from the beginning, and not from 
the act of admission. _Texas comes in with its citi- 
zens, and their citizenship dating from its commence- 
ment; and this construction is essential, or was es- 
sential, to the successful commencement of this gov- 
ment. There were citizens of the several States 
before the adoption of the federal constitution; but 
when it was adopted, who in the whole Union had 
been seven or nine years a citizens of the United 
States, of any one or all the States thus and then 
united? ` s 

If this inquiry should not apply to the eleven 
States who first ratified, it may be well asked of 
those two States who became nrembers after this 


Union had been formed, whether they had any citi- | 


zens who had been nine or seven years citizens of 
the United States. 

North Carolina and Rhode Island had, as we 
have seen, become foreign States.. When they be- 
came members of the United States by ratification, 
where were their citizens who had been seven and 
nine years citizens of these United States? When 
Vermont was admitted, she had been up to the 
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time of admission foreign not only to the United 

States, but foreign also. to each State... Did any 

body ever suppose that, on the 4th day of March, 

1791, when shë came into this Union, she 

had no citizens eligible to the Fouse of Representa- 

tives or the Senate? f 

Mr. Dromeootn desired, in conclusion, to make 

a few remarks on the subject of slavery and the 

compromise, topics, which had been introduced into 

this discussion. I could have. wished (said he) that 
such discussions might. have been avoiued on this 

occasion. They may contribute to mutual irrita- 
tion—may serve to excite the passions and arouse 
prejudices; but they have no influence in promoting 
a harmonious preservation of the Union. In the 
plan which I have proposed, there is no provision 
inserted relating to these matters. It is an ungracious 
business to require the republic of. Texas to abolish 
her domestic institutions, in whole or in part, as a 
condition precedent to her admission into the Union. 
It was not required originally of any of the States. 
The existence of slavery within a State, regulated 
by the laws of the State, constituted no insuperable 
difficulty in the origin of this Union. Representa- 
tion and taxation were discussed in connection with 
it, and a satisfactory adjustment of those subjects 
effected. But no hint or intimation, much lessa 
demand, was made. that~ this institution ought 
to be abolished. Why, then, make it a pre- 
requisite as to the independent State of Tex- 
as? Still, however, if one State, with definite 
boundaries, should be admitted, it might then 
be unobjectionable -to propose to such State that 
the same regulation should apply to any part of the 
residuary territory lying north of the line of ‘thirty- 
six degrees and thirty minutes. of north latitude, 
which has been established in the territory of the 
United States lying north of the same line, on the 
subject of slavery. And there let the regulation re- 
main undisturbed, in all future time, in its applica- 
tion to our progress.. Then our great Purposes 
might be successfully pursued in peace and harmo- 
ny, free from the mischievous agitation of a section- 
al and domestic question. If it is not wickedly de- 
signed to divide this Union through collision ona 
subject which was not. permitted to obstruct 
its formation, let us forfear unnecessary con- 
troversy and provocation—let us not essay 
new experiments—let us not interrupt an admitted 
compromise. Gladly, and with confidence of suc- 
cess, would I make such an appeal to the whole 
American people. I would. invoke them as friends 
to the peaceful preservation of our glorious Union to 
make a truce with slavery. It was not incompati- 
ble with its formation; it ought not to be permitted 
to interrupt its continuance and. growth. Let the 
compromise stand. South of 36: degrees and 30 
minutes north latitude slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders may alike settle and enjoy their rights; 
and may, if so inclined, form new States exeluding 
slavery therefrom. North of that line slavery is 
forever interdicted; and the slaveholder, as such, ex- 
cluded from migration and settlement. Where slave- 
ry already exists in a State, we have no right, under 
the constitution, to require its abolition before ad- 
mission. It is no compromise with Texas to estab- 
lish this line. It is imposing a hard condition, and 
requiring concession and surrender of right never 
before required. It may, however, be reasonably 
supposed that Texas will accede to it, because it 
conforms to an existing regulation of the Union of 
which she is to become a member, and accomplishes 


„a continued uniformity. Let us no longer disturb 


our councils, and endanger our Union, with a sub- 
ject over which we have no constitutional control; 
lct slavery be left, as a domestic institution, to the 
regulation of those immediately “interested in it, and 
to the operation of natural causes. With such an 
understanding, and with reconciled feelings, our 
Union will prosper, and may be extended in peace 
and security. And whatever may be the decision 
of this Congress, I shall, with an abiding confidence, 
believe that, among the sincere and stedfast friends 
of the perpetuity of the Union, there will grow up 
one general determination to hold sacred this estab- 
lished line as a permanent basis of compromise upon 
a delicate question, with a patriotic resolve that it 
shall never again distract our deliberations or im- 
pede our national progress. 

The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. CorLameR,] it 
appears to me, took a very narrow and peaked 
view of this matter, when he adverted to the map 
of Texas, to show how small and contracted a por- 
tion would be reserved for settlement by emigrants 
from the non-slaveholding States, Proposing as we 
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do to incorporate Texas into the Union, we should 
cast our eye over the whole country, as it will pre- 
sent itself to’ our view, after this addition. Look to 
the whole region of country north of this line back 
to the British settlements. Wisconsin, the last of the 
northwestern cession, yet to be admitted as a State, 
is sufficent for an empire. . Io1 y i 
Mississippi river, is about to ënter the Union, soon 
to become, from the fertility of its soil, and the ex- 
tent of its boundaries, a populous and influential 
State. North of Iowa, two other States may here- 
after be formed. Look to the residue of our coun- 
try extending across the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri to the eastern base of the Rocky mountains. 
It is impossible to survey these vast regions even on 
the map, and not perceive at a single glance, that 
inour future progress of population and admission 
of States, our non-slaveholding brethren are des- 
tined to a certain and increasing ascendency. Shall 
we wrangle, then, on this topic of slavery, and 
thereby lose a favorable opportunity of effecting a 
great national desideratum—the com pletement of our 
southern boundary on the Guif of Mexico? Con- 
sider this magnificent country lying between two 
immense systems of mountains—one vast vale or 
plateau of lands of unparalleled fertility, and reaching 
from the frozen regions of the north, where its 
waters interlock with those of the Artic ocean, down 
to the sunny plains of the South. | Who that looks 
at it, and contemplates its northern extent and ex- 
pansion, does not perceive the necessity of widen- 
ing our gulf boundary, so as to make it commen- 
surate with the whole valley proper of the Missis- 
sippi? Shall the question of slavery stand in the 
way of its accomplishment? 

The common interest in the continuous navigation 
of all the rivers from one extreme to the other will 
forever bind together the inhabitants of this valley, 
and overcome any repulsive feelings produced by 
the existence of slavery. Look at the map of the 
Gulf and the circumjacent territory; conceive a line 

“drawn from the southern and eastern Cape of Flori- 
da to the Del Norte or its neighborhood, and say if 
there is not thus formed a natural gulf or bay, mid- 
way into which the Mississippi river empties the 
confluent waters of the vast valley, and which we 
ought to secure. We shall thus have completed 
our possessions and boundary of the most remark- 
able region on the face of the globe, watered by the 
longest rivers in the world, and having the most ex- 
tensive, connected, and ramified inland navigation,— 
capable of becoming the granary of all nations, and 
holding together from its greater population and cen- 
tral advantages,, this mighty confederacy in its 
broad extent from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 

And surely it ought to weigh with the non-slave- 
holding States, that there will be secured for settle- 
ment to them—that delightful region of Oregon— 
sloping from the western base of the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific, and embraced between forty-two 
degrees and fifty-four degrees and forty minutes 
north latitude. Surely we ought to agree to move 
harmoniously along the gulf, and on the Pacific. 
Avoiding disturbing causes, and our Union may be 
preserved, extended, and strengthened. And it 
should be a source of just pride and patriotic reflec- 
tion, that this Union, as formed by the establishment 
of the constitution originally, will be perpetuated, 
and that the latest posterity with just exultation may 
continue, in the language of that sacred instrument, 
to call it “This Union”—ihis Union still, although 
new States have been admitted into it “by the Con- 
gress, 


APPENDIX. 
January 8, 1845. 
wie Dromcoore, on leave, introduced the following 
A bill declaring the consent of Congress that a new State 
be formed within the jurisdiction of the republic of Texas, 
and admitted into this Union. 

Suc. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Congress doth consent that a new State may, 
be erected within the jurisdiction of the republic of Texas 
adjoining the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, and bound- 
ed also by the gulfof Mexico, witha republican form of 
government, to be adopted by the Inhabitants of said repub- 
tic, assembled by deputies in convention, with the consent 
ofthe existing government, in order that the said new 
State may be admitted into this Union. j 

Szo. 2. vind be it further enacted, That the foregoing 
consent of the Congress is given upon the following condi- 
tions, tò wit: That the new Staic shall be formed, and its 
government adopted, prior to the fourth day of July in the 
present year; and that the boundaries of said new State, 
conforming to the outlines before stated, and containing an 
area not exceeding. seventy thousand square miles, shall 
be defined by the Convention of deputies, and inserted in the 
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Post Office Bill—Mr. Yancey. 


constitution or form of government; and that the assent of 
the State shall be also inserted to such boundaries of the re- 
maining territory, properly pertaining to Texas, and to be 
claimed and held by said new State on superseding the pres- 
ent government as may be settled and defined by the 
government of ,the United States, by negotiation and 
treaty, or otherwise. ` g : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That on the aforesaid 
fourth day df July, in the present year, the said new State, 
having been thus formed and defined by the name and 
style of the State of Texas, shall be received and admitted 
into this Union as a new and entire member of the United 
States of America. ` 

Sec. 4. And be ıt further enacted, That the State of Texas, 
when admitted into this Union in conformity with the provi- 
sions of this act, shall be entitled, and continue to be 
entitled until the next general census, to two repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives of the 
United States; and in all other respects, as faras they may 
be applicable, the laws of the United States shall extend to, 
and have force in the State of Texas, and all the territory 
properly claimedand belonging to the same, in the same 
manner as if that State, with its claims to other territory, 
had originally been one of the United States. j 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States, so soon as he shall be informed that the State 
of Texas has become entitled to be received and admitted into 
this Union in conformity with the provisions of thie act, 
shall cause the same to be publicly made known by procla- 
mation; and shall, at the commencement of the first session 
of the twenty-ninth Congress, lay before both houses all the 
proceedings received by this government, which shall have 
taken place in pursuance of this act. 


SPEECH OF MR. YANCEY, 
OF ALABAMA. 


In the House of Representatives, February, 1845— 


On the bill to reduce the rates of postage. 


Mr. YANCEY said: I had not designed, Mr. 
Chairman, to have addressed the committee upon 
this bill, until its friends had determined to force it 
through this body by the mere force of numbers, al- 
lowing but two hours’ discussion of its provisions. 
Had the privilege of dissecting the principles in- 
volved in the bill, and exposing the evils to result 
from its adoption, becn permitted to those who op- 
pose it, I should have been satisfied to have given 
my vote in silence, relying with confidence for my 
support upon the debate which would have gone 
before the country. That privilege has been denied; 
and I rise, therefore, briefly to state a few reasons 
why the bill should not becomea law. 

In the first place, the change proposed is too rad- 
icaland sudden. The rates of postage are now 63, 
10, 123, 183, and 25 cents for various distances. 
This bill preposes that, as soon as it receives the 
signature of the President, they shall all be reduced to 
one uniform rate of 5 cents for a package weighing 
a half ounce or less. ‘The change is too sudden, for 
it gives no time for putting the plan into operation 
throughout the vast. and intricate machinery of the 
Post Office Department—a machinery which cannot 
be destroyed and. reconstructed in aday. If are- 
form in that department is desirable, (and I do not 
gainsay it,) approach so important a work as an en- 
ure destruction and recenstruction of one branch of 
the government with caution, and disturb it with care. 
The abolition of the various rates of postage now 
exacted, the very smallest of which is larger by 20 
per cent. than the rate to which it is proposed all 
shall be reduced, is too serious an undertaking to be 
accomplished without hazard by a sweeping dash of 
the pen! 

Again sir, while this bill thus reduces the post- 
age rates sixty-six and two-third cents below the 
average ofthe present rates, it increases three or 
six fold (according to the quality of paper used) 
the rights of those who use the mail. By the law, 
as it now stands, a certain rate is charged upon 
each sheet sent in the mail. By the bill it is pro- 
posed thata uniform rate of 5 cents shall be charged 
on single letters for any distance; but any package 
weighing a half ounce or less, shall be deemed asingle 
letter. Now, sir, three such sheets of letter paper 
as I hold in my hand—paper of the usual American 
manufacture—can be sent in a package weighing 
a fraction less than half an ounce—or, six sheets of 
French letter paper can be sent in a package of like 
weight. The operation of the bill is doubly in fa- 
vor of those who use the mail—not only reducing all 
former rates for any distance to twenty per cent. be- 
low the lowest charge now known to the law, 
(which charge, too, allows but of the carrying of a 
letter thirty miles,) but increasing the quantity of 
matter which a correspondent can send by mail 
from three to six fold. This will necessarily weigh 
down your mails to an enormous extent—retard to a 
certain degree their progress, at least over stage 
and horse routes—and render their transportation 
more expensive. 
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Another objection to the bill is the power confera 
red upon the Postmaster General. By its provis- 
ions, if the compersation of the postmaster does 
not reach a certain Amount annually, the head of the 
department can increase that compensation to an 
amount equal to fifty per cent. upon the amount of 
letter postage received at his office. I presume that, 
in the frontier and thinly settled sections of the 
Union, there are thousands of postmasters who 
may thus be made dependants upon the will of the 
Postmaster General. Now, sir, I would not object 
to some fixed mode of giving reasonable salary to 
such postmasters, but I do object to the giving to 
any one individual such uncontrolled power to give 
or not to give away the public money to individuals 
scattered over so broad an extent of country. It is 
dangerous—it is tempting—it is corrupting. 

Another serious objection to the bill is, that it de- 
stroys the present system, by which traveling ac- 
commodation is afforded by mail contracts to the 
community—by which commercial prosperity is 
increased, and social intercourse promoted. The 
bill proposes to let out mail contracts without refer- 
ence to the mode or manner of mail conveyance. 
Thus, upon the great mail route between Madison, 
Georgia, and Chehaw, Alabama, or that between 
Montgomery, Alabama, and Columbus, Mississippi, 
the contractor under this bill may carry it in a mud 
cart, upon ‘horseback, or by balloon, if possible. 
The immense and valuable lines of communication 
which intersect our whole country, and by which 
its citizens are enabled to travel with rapidity and 
cheapness, will thus be crushed in a moment, as it 
were, working immense inconvenience to the peo- 
ple in their business and social relations, 

But the great and leading objection I have to the 
passing this measure into law 1s, that it will throw 
the Post office Department apon the treasury ofthe 
United States for support. Its friends here deny 
this, and say that such is not their intention; and 
that they agree to the proposition which we ad- 
vance, that the department should pay its own way; 
should be curtailed or extended as its revenues de- 
mand. Yet the bill, upon its very face, denies their 
assertions—confesses to ‘the soft impeachment”— 
and appropriates absolutely seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to defray any deficiency in its rev- 
enues which may be created by the bill, and allows 
four and a half millions to be drawn out of the con- 
tingent fund by the Postmaster General if requisite! 
Is it necessary for me, sir, to show the enormity—I 
had almost said the iniquity—of such a provision? 
Is it necessary to demonstrate that those only who 
use the post office should be taxed to pay its ex- 
penses? As these positions have not been and will 
not be controverted, I will not consume the time of 
the committee by dwelling upon them. Their sim- 
ple statement enforces conviction. 

These are some of the leading objections which I 
entertain against the passage of this bill, AndT 
would respectfully ask, sir, upon what this great, 
this radical change has been based? Is it upona 
failure of the Post Office Department to accomplish 
the ends for which it was established? No, sir. 
That department has been in successful operation 
since the foundation of our government, and in the 
main, as now, has supported itself. Its opera~ 
tions—its vast and intricate ramifications ex- 
tending over the whole Union, like the veing 
of the human system, carrying life to the 
very extremities of this giant republic, excite the 
wonder and admiration of all who have exam- 
ined itand thought upon it fora moment. By it 
he who has settled upon the farthest frontier of the 
West, may regularly communicate with his friend 
-in the extremest East, while commerce acknowledge s8 
it as an invaluable handmaid in all her operations. 
The system, as it now exists, sir, has not failed; and 
I never heard from the farmer, or mechanic, or 
professional man, in my region, a murmur at the 
slight compensation which he was called upon to 
pay to government for carrying his letters. Whence 
comes, then, the demand for this great change? Has 
it been from the head of that department—him who 
is most familiar with its operations, and with the 
wants of the community on the subject? No, sir. 
He protests against this sweeping revolution in the 
system. Has it come from the people? No, sir: 
the cry that is heard here comes from editors of 
magazines, not subscribers; from editors of city 
daily papers, not their readers; from merchants o 
your great cities, not from their country customer 
from brokers, not from their victims. 

Boston, New York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, and New Qrleang 
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and those ine immediate communication with 
these great cities may have called for a reform 
in the department; but I, as well as my friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Cozz,] am ignorant of any 
call proceeding from the people of the country. 
Not based, ‘then, upon the failure of the present sys- 
tem in its general principles, nor upon the call of the 
Postmaster General, por upon the call of the great 
hody of the people who are so deeply interested, 
this bill comes before us a bill merely to cheapen 
postage to the inhabitants of the -great cities, and to 
tax accordingly the consumers of iron, sugar, salt, 
cotton, and woollen goods! 

The only argument which has been urged in its 
favor has been that five cents postage will pay all 
the expenses of the department, and, of course, 
ought to be the rate adopted. If so, sir, I agree to 
it. I am not opposed to reduction when it can be 
made without creating a demand for higher tariff 
duties upon imports. If one cent postage will pay 
the expenses of the department, I am in favor ofa 
rate of one cent. But Lask forthe reasons for this 
assertion; and all that have been given are based 
upon the operation of the post office reform in Eng- 
land. Sir, there can be no correct conclusions 
drawn from the operation of that system in Eng- 
land which will be at all apphcable to its operation 
here. Thecountries are greatly dissimilar. Eng- 
land is of small territorial extent. Its roads and 
other means of intercommunication are excellent— 
far superior to ours. Mail conveyances are there- 
fore rapid and cheap. It is densely populated with 
a manufacturing and commercial people whose busi- 
ness require frequent communications by mail. 
England is in fact a hive of commercial inter- 
ests which spread their influences over the whole 
civilized world. _ 


‘Our country is one of vast extent—almost boundless. 


In the main itis thinly peopled. With but slight 
exceptions upon the northeastern Atlantic seaboard, 
our roads are bad or difficult for rapid travelling, 
and in very large sections of the Union, public vende 
are as few as the towns which dot them. Mail con- 
veyances are therefore slow and expensive. 


_ Our people too are an agricultural people, whose 
business requires but few communications by mail, 
and who rarely use it for any purposes. This fact 
is strikingly shown iy the rA owing statistics, for 
which I am indebted to the speech of senator MER- 
RICK. « 

In England there are 7,155,169 persons over 
twenty years of age who can read and write. For 
each of these there passes through the mail annu- 
ally an average of 28: letters. E 

În the United States there are 5,892,806 persons 

_ who can read and write. For each of these there 

preses through the mail annually an average of 
ut four and a half letters. 

lt will thus be seen that on an average, each 
individual in England uses the mail six-fold more 

than we do. i 

The quantity of mailable matter regulating, in a 
great degree, the rates of postage, it will at once be 
seen that the operations of the English mail system 
furnish us no correct criterion by which to guide 

our deliberations. , 


Again, sir, this bill differs essentially from the 
English act that were there no disparity between 
the two countries you could not expect the results 
of the operation of this bill to conform to those of 
the former. There are two main features in the 
English system which constitute its very essence, 
to wit: the abolition of the franking privilege, and 
the principle of pre-payment. If there is one fea- 
ture in our present system more complained of than 
another, or one privilege more abused, it is the 
franking privilege; yet this is left untouched by this 
bill, and it remains, with all its deformities, an in- 
cubus upon the system. In England so valuable 
has the principle of pre-payments been held, that all 
letters not pre-paid are charged double postage! Yet 
this bill adopts the credit system in full, and thus 
transforms from our present its worst features, dis- 
carding its best. * 

‘What will be the effect of the great change con- 
templated? Either to ruin a great number of mail- 
routes in the South and West, and in the sparse- 
ly populated regions of the older country, or 
if they are still kept up, to make their sup- 
port a charge upon the treasury. The bill 
confesses that the revenues will be de- 
creased by this sudden change of rates. What 
routes will fail then to meet their expenses? The 
youtes In the new counties and new States, and in 


the poor counties of all the States. Their mail facil- 
ities, then, if kept up, will be paid for out of the treas- 
ury. The post office now pays its own expenses; 
but this change destroying its ability to do so, it 
must be supported out of the treasury. Of course, 
then, as you increase demands upon the treasury, 
you increase the reasons for imposing a high tariff 
upon the country. As postage rates are diminished 
custom duties will have to be increased. For whose 
benefit? The increase of duties will benefit the man- 
ufacturer of all articles consumed by the people. The 
decrease of postage rates will benefit the great cities 
who constitute the great mass who use the mails. 
Who suffers, sir? The people of-the country! Their 
mail facilities, it is true, may be continued; but 
they, the farmers and mechanics of the land, will be 
called upon to pay a slightly extra tax upon sugar— 
a little upon iron—a little upon salt—a little upon 
all woollen goods—a little upon cotton goods—a lit- 
tle upon leather. The consumers of the necessaries 
of life will be forced to bear the expense of cheap 
postage for the inhabitants of the cities. Is it not 
80, Sir? 

Who most use and load down your mails? Not 
the quiet farmers of the land, but your politicians, 
merchants, manufacturing capitalists, brokers, stock- 
jobbers, professional men; ‘and last, though not 
least in the estimation of my friend from Maine, 
[Mr. Cary,]J—and no man is better capable of 
judging—the belles and the beaux! And yet these 
same farmers, sir, who do emphatically constitute 
the bone and sinew of the country, the great mass 
of the tax-paying population, are to be called upon 
to give these letter-writing gentry cheap postage at 
an expense to them of high tares! Sir, let gentle- 
men who like me represent a farming community, 
beware how they are inveigled into the support of 
a bill entailing such consequences. There Is an er- 
roneous notion of the popularity of this bill preva- 
lent here. The bill may be plausible, but is not 
sound. It will not bear inspection. It will create a 
strife in the land, by its unfair operation, between 
the citizens of the towns and the inhabitants of the 
country. And how long, pray tell me, can such a 
conflict last? 


I would, sir, I were not forced to the conclusion 
that there is a deeper and more dangerous feeling at 
the bottom of this bill than post-office reform. But 
the almost unanimous support given to it in both 
branches of Congress by the strong high-tariff in- 
teresis—the sources from which have emanated 
most of the demonstrations in favor of the measure 
—the provisions of the Jast section, providing for 
an expenditure of four and a half millions of dollars— 
the great and sudden destruction of a vast-and 
complicated system, which has heretofore met its 
own expenses, and the establishment of so low a 
rate, and the retention of the oncrous franking priv- 
ilege,—all combine to show that this is but a part, 
a link in that grand system of throwing the entire 
burdens of government upon the customs, which 
had been so steadily pursued for years, and. had 
acquired so great a headway when the old hero- 
statesman gave it a disastrous blow—his celebrated 
veto of the Maysville road bill—and which now ap- 
pears to be reviving and exhibiting its former ener- 
gy and voraciousness. 


The bill to appropriate a million and a half of 
dollars to improve eastern harbors, at the last ses- 
sion—a bill now on your table to appropriate two 
millions and a half to improve western harbors and 
rivers,-—are all parts of this system. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands among the several States was 
another link in the great chain; and now comes a 
more dangerous, because more plausible and in- 
sidious, attack upon the treasury than all the 
others—this bill to reduce the rates of postage. 
Pass this bill, and we bid an eternal adieu to any- 
thing like a reasonable hope that the tariff will be 
reduced. In truth, sir, we challenge still higher 
rates of duties by creating at once so great and so 
regular a drain upon treasury. 

Let me not be undersood, however, as being op- 
posed to reform in the post office. I believe that 
the rates of postage should be made to conform to 
the federal currency; and that we might, bya bill 
which 1 am glad to hear my friend from Indiana, 
{[Mr. Owen.] has ready to offer, make a gradual 
prospective reduction. If you will reduce rates 20 
per cent. the coming year, and 20 per cent. of the 
present rates thé year after, and abolish the frank- 
ing privilege, you will have done much to reform 
the department; you will haye fully met the expec- 
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tations of the people; and will leave the department 


where you find it, distributing its blessings over the 
whole land, and meeting its own expenses. 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMASSON, 


OF KENTUCKY. 


In the House of Representatives, Feb. 4; 1845-—On the 
bill reducing and graduating the price of the pub- 
ic lands. ` 


Mr. THOMASSON observed that, after offering 
a substitute for the bill under consideration, he felt 
some anxiety to express opinions which he had long 
entertained in relation to the public lands. It was 
not contended that any great injury had resulted to 
either the government or citizens under the present 
judicious arrangement; nor was it denied that many 
intelligent. and respectable citizens believed some 
further legislation was required as to lands’ long in 
market. It was not an objection to the principle, 
but to the manner and extent of graduation proposed 
in the bill under consideration, that had induced him 
to offer this substitute. 

The bill provides that one individual may enter 
three hundred and twenty acres.: Thisis too much. 
In no case should individual entries exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres: true policy would seem to 
confine the privilege even to.a less number of acres. 
Again, the bill provides that the lands “may be en- 
tered for settlement or cultivation, or for the use of 
an adjacent farm or plantation.” Under this. pro- 
vision, a person in Maine or Kentucky owning a 
farm in Indiana, may enter three hundred. and 
twenty acres adjacent to his Indiana farm; or, as is 
well known, he may go into that State and purchase 
a farm at a small advance upon government price, 
and then, by virtue of this bill, enter three hundred 
and twenty acres adjoining, at twenty-five cents per 
acre. Such would be the practical operation of this 
bill, if passed. Speculators could not desire a more 
certain legal sanction to their operations than this 
would afford; and the avowed object of the friends of 
the bill would be wholly frustrated. hg 

If this bill be so amended as that the lands which 
have been ten or fifteen years in market may be ta~- 
ken up—not more than one hundred and sixty acres 
by any one, and who is an actual settler—~at a limit- 
ed price, say fifty cents per acre, and`then, if the 
substance of the proposed substitute offered by him 
(Mr. T.) were engrafted upon it, the measure would 
receive his most hearty support. After this declara- 
tion, (said Mr. T.) surely no’ owe will suspect my 
motive in offering the substitute to be other than 
that of discharging a duty in good faith. The gen- 
tisman from Indiana [Mr. Smiru] has, in terms, ac- 
quitted me of improper motives, whilst his lan- 
guage tends to force a contrary conviction upon the 
minds of others. It may be, however, that the gen- 
tleman intended to pay me, not what is considered 
by myself a compliment only, but an honor—that I 
am a whig. Both the name and principles are 
gloried in; the name is the same that my forefathers 
responded to. in obeying their country’s call in this 
very vicinity, “in the day and hour that tried men’s 
souls;” and this o¢casion 1s embraced to repeat, what 
has often elsewhere’ been publicly declared, that, 
for the nation to be prosperous and happy, this gov- 
ernment must be administered upon the principles of 
the whig party. Nor is confidence strouger as to 
the correctness of the principles than in the belief 
that the people will adopt. them when party tactics 
and shackles shall have had their day. Confiding 
inthe virtue and intelligence of the people, patient 
resignation shall be exercised until they move to 
effect so great a national blessing. ‘ 

Opposition to graduating the price of the public 
lands is alleged to be the policy of the whig party. 
Such is not my understanding; but, if there is a 
mistake in this, both friends and opponents may 
learn that party chains cannot be forged strong 
enough to bind me to do what twenty-eight years 
of experience and observation satisfy me is wrong, 
especially upon a question of great national im- 

ort. 
There are various reasons why this question 
should be settled. Lst me refer. to them. We 
shall in a. few months welcome three young sisters 
into the confederacy of States; their voices will be 
potentialin asking a patrimony to enable them to 
commence housekeeping. After.they have obtained 
all they can by their blandishments, (which those in 
their teers know so well how to employ,) they too 
will begin to talk about State rights and State sover- 
eigaty. It will be but the echo of a sentiment already 
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hinted at upon this floor, andwhich is gaining strength . 


in the country, that it isan anomaly for one sover- 
eignty-to hold the proprietorship of soil within the 
territorial limits of another sovereignty. Were this 
principle admitted to be correct, there would be an 
Inaptness in its application to the facts, because the 
constitution of each State in which the government 
holds lands has. either directly or indirectly sanc- 
tioned this quasi foreign proprietership. This fact 
may, however, have little weight with those who 
are playing a deep game for so heavy a stake. 

Again: suppose the three new States admitted to 
the family council: we shall then have twelve States 
in which there are public lands, all actuated by the 
one ruling motive—to obtain the ownership of the 
soil within their limits. Thus circumstanced, an 
umportant election approaches; for instance, the 
presidency is the stake, and the public domain is of- 
fered as the consideration of success: who that has 
attended to recent events will hesitate ta say the 
contract would be closed? 

Again: unless some settlement of this question is 
made, a large portion of the proceeds of the sales of 
the lands will be spent in annual discussions touch- 
ing the subject. 

Again: in several counties in districts where the 
lands have been in market more than thirty years, a 
large portion—perhaps in some a third—remains 
unsold, yielding no tax to State or county. This is 
deemed a peculiar hardship, and about which com- 
plein are often heard. The inhibition against the 

tates to tax the lands until five years after their 
sale by the government, seems to have been intend- 
ed as an encouragement to purchasers. The policy 
of this measure, under existing circumstances, is se- 
riously doubted; and hence, at the last session, when 
the gentleman from Illinois presented a bill to re- 
move tlie inhibition in that State upon prospective 
purchases with a view to taxation, it received, as it 
would again receive if presented, my support. The 
only injury to the State might be the loss of some 
who would otherwise become citizens; but if her 
representatives believe that the certain good in the 
right to tax preponderates over any conjectural loss 
of citizens, there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
opposing their request. 

Again: there are many who look to the protection 
of home industry as of the first importance; and 
they see, when our currency is sound, and our com- 
merce healthy and prosperous, that large sums of 
money flow into the treasury from the sales of lands, 
furnishing a plausible pretext of complaint against 
the tariff. These persons may shortly deliberate as 
to the mode of obtaining a riddance of this source of 
revenue for thdexpress purpose of giving stability 
to the protective policy. 

For these reasons, and many others that might be 
assigned—considering the public domain in immi- 
nent danger~-I am prepared to do not only what the 
friends of the measure may deem just, but what all 
will consider liberal— 

_ (A voice in the rear. “You seem to be somewhat 
tinctured with the protective policy.”] 

Yes, (responded Mr. T.) I scorn to entertain an 
Opinion without giving it free expression upon all 
suitable occasions; I am for maintaining the protect- 
ive policy. itis esteemed a sure basis of national 
prosperity; and I am unhesitatingly opposed to the 
sales of the public lands forming a part of the na- 
tional revenue. Next to the honor and fair fame of 
the general government, is the honor and credit of 
the several States; and one of the leading objects of 
my public life has been, and is, to relieve them from 
their present Indebtedness. {t would be impolitic 
for the general government directly to assume the 
debts of the States; and itis so impolitic only be- 
cause there is not, nor should there be, any control- 
ling power to prevent the States from again becom- 
ing involved; but the policy of the whigs will, if 
pursued, accomplish this desideratum by a slow but 
certain process; and under its operation there will 
be little danger of a recurrence to this great State 
error.. If the States should be instantly relieved, 
they may be unmindful of the past, and again rush 
into the extravagances of past years; but if relieved 
after years of severe trial and inconvenient suffering, 
they will look well to the lights of experience before 
they enter a new labyrinth. Why, then, shall not 
the proceeds of the public land sales be distributed 
among the States, as urged by the whigs? What 
possible injury can result to the general govern- 
ment? And what incalculable benefit to the States? 
These are questions of serious import, addressing 


themselves to every American citizen. It is in- 


Blructive to mark the progress of public opmion 
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upon this important question. Both the great par- 
ties call the land sales “the corruption fund.” The 
whigs say it occasionally produces a bloat in the 
national coffers which superinduces corruption. 
Now, in this they may be correct; for all, of both 
parties, admit that an overflowing treasury leads to ex- 
travagance, consequently to corruption; and they al- 
lege, if this is excluded, other great national interests 
can be placed upon more sure and permanent grounds; 
that the annual wants of the government for econom- 
ical purposes can be more accurately calculated; that 
this fund, if the hands of the States, can be as hon- 
estly managed as by the general government; and 
that its application, as proposed, will reflect great 


credit and honor upon us as a nation, Those enter- . 


taining the.converse of this proposition allege that 
the general government is under no obligation, cither 
legal or moral, to pay, or to assist the States to pay 
their debts; that 1t would be corrupting the States 
to have this fund: the plain deduction from which is 
that we are honest and can honestly use this money; 
but the States are dishonest, and, if intrusted with the 
money, will surely apply it to some corrupting pur- 
pose! The usual cant phrase is, “buying up the 
States.” Do gentlemen who use the term reflect 
how, for what, or whom, can the States be bought 
up? 

In reflecting upon this subject we should not for- 
get that, “a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and 
gold.” 

If these debts were contracted with individuals or 
corporations within our country, then, with more 
propriety, might we rebuke foreigners for their opin- 


1ons of our conduct; but foreigners being the injured ` 


parties, they will speak; and truth does not furnish 
a satisfactory anwser to their burning sarcasms. If 
“honesty is the best policy,” and to pay a debt be 
honest, then indeed is it time we were looking to 
our truc interest. 

It may be apprehended that, by graduating the 
price of the lands, there will be a great dimi- 
nution in the receipts from sales. Facts before us 
force my mind to a different conclusion. Take, for 
instance, the Jeffersonville district in Indiana, the 
receipts from which for the year 1843 were but 
$49,095 21. This land has been in market over thir- 
ty years, and there is a portion of it that no one will 
enter at any price, for it is not worth paying taxes 
on; but there is a quantity that will be entered if the 
price is reduced to fifty cents per acre: so that it is 
fair to conclude that as much more than of late will 
be sold as to make the receipts the same, if not more, 
for years to come. 

A few words as to the policy of the proposed sub- 
stitute: It gives to a family of two persons forty 
acres; where there are more than two and less than 
five persons, eighty acres; and for five and upwards, 
one hundred and sixty acres. The applicant is to 
make oath that he or she does not own any real es- 
tate. Three years’ actual residence is required be- 
fore the patent issues; and the lands are subject to 
taxation from date of entry. Not one word of ob- 
jection to this proposition has been heard from either 
side of this House, except that some think the num- 
ber of acres too small. 

{Here Mr. THomasson was asked: ‘Will your 
whig friends go for your proposition?”] 

Ido not know, (responded Mr. T.;) the opinion 
of not one whig friend is known to me. 

The national domain (continued Mr. T.) has been 
looked to as an available source whence money can 
be raised to sustain the government in any and all 
emergencies, and its preservation has been urged for 
that important consideration. Now, if the same ob- 
ject can be attained by the use of a small part, why 
shall it not be done? Suppose a hundred thousand 
citizens avail themselves of the benefits proposed by 
the substitute, each selecting, at the maximum, one 
hundred and sixty acres: this would take sixteen 
millions of acres—not one-thirtieth part of what we 
have, and that, too, all of the refuse. Such a host 
of willing tax-payers, made land proprietors by the 
bounty of the government, would. present a specta- 
cle which a statesman should delight to look upon. 
In the hour of the country’s greatest tribulation, 
these citizens would constitute an army more to be 
relied upon than all the sinews that could be 
bought with the whole residue of the public do- 
main. They would come up to battle in the 
cause of truth and justice with grateful recollec- 
tions of their country’s generosity; and wo be- 
tide the assailants of their country’s rights. But, 
were we to leave out of consideration all that is just, 
generous, and noble, and make the estimate upon the 
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sordid principle of dollars and gents, then would 
this proposition have, as is believed, a decided ad- 
vantage over the present arrangement; the exercise 
of the right to tax, not only the land thus entered, 
but the head and eapital of the occupant; and little 
doubt is entertained that, in a series of (say twenty- 
five) years, more money would be realized’ than 
could be from the sales of the lands at present 
prices. It is true, the benefit will enure more di- 
rectly to the States where the lands are thus taken 
up; but what does it matter whether the national 
government is rich or poor, so long as her citizens 


_are rich, and ready to give with unsparing hand, be- 


cause of former favors received? And, besides, du- 
ring the whole time, the citizen contributes to the 
support of the general government, by consuming 
articles paying import duties, and your liberality but 
increases his ability to consume. i, 

The authorship of the substitute had. well nigh 
been the means of introducing me into strange com- 
panionship a few days after its appearance in print. 
A copy of a newspaper published in the city of 
New York was put into my hands, and I found the 
doctrine therein promulged was, substantially, that 
the earth was created for man’s sustenance, just as 
necessary as life itself, and, therefore, all human 
regulations by which one man is pérmitted to enjoy 
a portion of the land, to the exclusion of all others, 
are unjust, and should be abrogated. Since, several 
numbers of a paper published at the same place, of 
more recent date, advocating the same principles, 
have been received through the mail. While feel- 
ings of kindness and respéct are entertained for the 
person who has sent me these papers, I solemnly de- 
clare that I entertain for the doctrine they promulgate 
the mostineffable detestation and abhorrence. It isul- 
traagrarianism. To put it in the power either acitizen 
or the government to deprive a man and his family of 
the comforts and conveniences he has toiled for years 
te acquire, would be destructive of all virtuous emula- 
tion, and would strike at the root of social order. lt 
is useless to say what one would do should this gov- 
ernment resort to such an expedient but this can be 
truly said: any other form of government would be 
preerie to that under which such injustice could 

e attempted. How the advocates of this doctrine 
could imagine that it would meet my approval can- 
not be conjectured; for, surely, the adoption of m 
propanition would be the opposite of their creed. 

ine would enable the poor honest man to obtain 
a home-—-to become, himself, the proprietor in fee 
of broad acres, thus enabling him to rear his family 
in credit and to educate his children; whilst theirs 
would make serfs of citizens, by placing all power 
over the soil in the hands ofa few who might be in- 
trusted with the affairs of government. It wouldbe 
a most hideous and hateful oligarchy. 

What I have thus urged—perhaps too hastily to 
be duly appreciated—has been said with the view 
that both the object and motive of my moving this 
substitute may be distinctly understood. If the 
friends of distribution hope ever to succeed, now is 
the time to save what may be worth distributing. 
Timely concession may prevent future loss. Be- 
hieving that the public domain is in imminent 
danger, and that our best policy is for the tillers of 
the soil to become its owners, I am prepared to go 
with the friends of the measure under consideration, 
thus amended; and I hope we may harmonize and 
pass a bill that, whilst it gives general satisfaction, 
may promote the best interests of our common 
country. 


SPEECH OF MR. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA. ý 
In the House of Representatives, January 25, 1845— 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Union on the joint resolution for annexing Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: It is more from a senge of duty 
to myself, that my position and views may be cor~ 
rectly understood in the vote I may give on the sev- 
eral propositions now upon the table, as they may 
be severally presented when the hour of taking the 
vote arrives, than from any expectation of saying 
anything interesting to the House, that I now ven- 
ture to invite the attention of members to what I 
am about to offer for their consideration. ` The sub- 
ject before us is of no. ordinary importance.. Its 
magnitude seems to be duly felt by every one. 
And seldom, perhaps, if ever, has it been surpassed 
in interest by any that has ever been discussed 
within these walls. It is a matter of greatconcern, 


88 well to the people of Texas as to the people of the 
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United States. Both countries, therefore, are 
-anxiously watching its progress; for it involves, to 
some extent, the harmony, well being, and desti- 
- nies, of both. I have so considered it, from the 
time of its first agitation. And the same views 
must have struck not only the politician and states- 
man, but the most careless observer of public affairs 
and passing events. It is also a question which to 
me losés none of its interest as its decision ap- 
proaches. Its vastness and magnitude, like great 
. objects in nature, swell out and enlarge as we come 
. nearer to it, The mountain in the distance, clothed 
in its “azure hue,” looks all smooth and even; but 
experience as well as poetry tells us, itis the dis- 
tance that gives “enchantment to the view.” Sur- 
veyed at its base, in the gloomy shade of its august 
frown, it no longer presents the delusive prospect of 
. an easy and enticing ascent. ‘Ihe abrupt front and 
rugged surface too plainly show the dangers and 
difficulties that beset and environ its few and narrow 
passes. 


So, sir, with this subject, as we approach nearer 
to it, its surface is far from appearing even and 
smooth. Already we see its projecting rocks—the 
high impending cliffs—the deep ravines—the fright- 
fot chasms—and sometimes, | must confess, I fancy 
I hear the portentous rumbling of ‘its slumbering 
voleanic fires. May God grant that my apprehen- 
sion may prove to be founded only in alarm, or that 
their destructive energies may never be fully 
awakened and actively aroused. 


Before attempting, however, to encounter its difi- 
culties or to surmount its heights, I will premise by 
stating, that, upon the abstract question of the an- 
nexation of Texas, or the union ofthe government 
of that country with this, upon just and proper prin- 
ciples, I am favorably inclined, and have been from 
the'beginning. But I am far from saying that I am 
in favor of any kind of a unjon, or that I am pre- 
pared to vote, as some gentlemen have said for 
themselves, for either or any of the plans for annex- 
ation which have been referred to this committee. 
With me, much depends upon the form, the nature, 
and the terms of the proposition; for while I might 
yield a willing and cordial support to one, I should 
not hesitate to give a similar o position to another. 
I am far from declaring myself for Texas any how 
and in any way. The benefits to be derived from 
all human institutions, and the practical usefulness 
of all measures, even the wisest, depend eminently 
on detail—and upon my opinion of the propriety of 
the details of the several plans now before the com- 
mittee will depend my vote when the question comes 
to be taken upon them, respectively. As muchas I 

. desire this addition to our republic upon what I con- 
ceivé to be correct and proper principles, yet upon 
others, and upon some of those now before us, I 
should not hesitate to reject it, as one of the greatest 
possible evils with which we could be cursed. 


In what I have to say, therefore, for greater per- 
spicuity, and for the purpose of being better under- 
stood in relation to the various plans, I will, if the 
committee. will bear with me, proceed to state— 


In the first place, what kind of a proposition 1 will 
not support; secondly, what kind of a proposition I 
will support; thirdly, ‘notice some of the objections I 
have heard in opposition; and, lastly, if my time 
permits, offer some of the reasons which influence 
me in supporting such a measure as I shall state. 

In the first place, then, I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that I am opposed to the plan reported by the 
chairman [Mr. C. J. Incersout] of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. That is the plan which is now 
immediately before us. Itis an exact copy of the 
treaty rejected by the Senate last spring, and which 
Thave never failed, upon all proper occasions, to 
condemn, ever since its provisions were made known. 
My objections to it are two-fold. It leaves the 
slavery question, upon which so much has been 
said in this debate, unsettled; and it also provides 
for the assumption by this government of the debts 
of Texas. 

“My friend and colleague [Mr. Harason] yes- 
terday, and another friend and colleague, [Mr.Coss,] 
whom I now see in his seat, the day before, stated 
that, in Georgia, men of all parties were in favor of 
annexation; but neither of those gentlemen, I pre- 
sume, would venture to assert that any party in that 
State are favorable to annexation upon the terms of 
that treaty. : 

{Mr. TL anaLeon interrupted, and was understood 

. to say that what he had stated, and now repeated, 
wag, that the people of Georgia were in favor of im- 
mediate annexation, and he was prepared to carry 
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out their wishes in any way the object could be ac- 
complished. ] 

Mr. Sreruens. Then I suppose the gentleman 
is prepared to vote for the terms of that treaty? 

Mr. HaraLson again replied by saying, as he 
was understood, that he did not intend to be driven 
off by a quibble of that sort: he was ready to vote 
for. any proper plan.] 

Mr. Srepuens continued. No quibble, Mr. Chair- 
man. I, too, am prepared to vote for any proper 
plan; but is that treaty, the proposition in substance 
now before us, a proper plan? That is the question. 

That party with which I act in that State has al- 
ways been in favor of annexation, as soon as it 
could be honorably, peaceably, properly, and prac- 
ticably done, but no sooner. - 

And it is true that the party with which my col- 
league acts, during the late canvass, went for “im- 
médiate annexation,” -as he stated—some of them 
upon one plan, and some upon another, and some 
upon no plan in particular, except to get the terri- 
tory in any way possible, and then to “lottery it 
off” amongst the people; and calculations, I believe, 
were made, in some parts, showing how many acres 
each voter would get in this way. All these “hum- 
bugs” had their day and champions, and perhaps 
answered their purpose. But among all the schemes 
advocated there, it was generally very carefully 
omitted to say much in defence of that treaty. Nor 
do I believe that the: people of Georgia of either 
party, desirous as I know them, in the main, of both 
parties, to be for annexation upon proper terms, 
would be willing to see it accomplished according to 
the provisions of that measure. 

The same I will venture to affirm of the people of 
he South generally, of all parties. 

Sir, the Sistingurshed gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Houmes] the other day said, what I con- 
sider, in effect, as declaring that the southern man 
who would vote for the terms of that treaty was 
either ‘a fool or a knave.” 

(Mr. Houmus rose and said, that what he had 
stated was, that any southern man who would con- 
sent to divide the Texian territory between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding interests would 
be either “a fool or a knave,” and such was still his 
opinion] 

Mr. Šrernens continued. Exactly so, sir; and 
so I understood him. And how did that treaty, or 
how does the plan now upon your table, dispose of 
and adjust those interests? Where is the guarant 
it contains for the security of any portion, much 
less one-half of the. country or territory for the 
slaveholding interests? Upon this subject, which 
that gentleman thinks so vital and important, that 
treaty and the plan now before us are as silent as 
the grave! And would the southern man who 
should vote to have the country equally divided be- 
tween the slaveholding and non-slaveholding inte- 
rests be any more “a fool or a knave” than the man 
who would vote for the acquisition of that exten- 
sive territory, larger than several of the largest 
States of this Union together, or. the kingdom of 
France, as some gentlemen have said, bordering 
upon three of the slave States of the Union, without 
any settlement of that question, or adjustment of 
those interests—leaving it for a future House of 
Representatives, when the majority it is well known 
will be decidedly opposed to_the slaveholding in- 
terests, to make the division? I should not call any 
man who may or might so vote either “a knave or 
a fool.” J use no such language towards any mem- 
ber on this floor. I suppose every one will vote ac- 
cording to the dictates of his judgment, and what he 
conceives to be for the best interests of the country. 
This is the rule I claim for myself, and I am dis- 

‘osed'to concede it to others. Butthis L will not 

esitate to say: that no southern man could pursue, 
in my opinion, a more unwise course than to vote 
for any measure upon this subject without a settle- 
ment and establishment of the line dividing those in- 
terests. Ifslavery is to exist in any part of the ter- 
ritory, let it be so stated. Let it be ‘nominated in 
the bond.” Let it be inserted. in the compact of 
union, of whatever character it may be, whether in 
the form of a treaty, ora bill, or joint resolution 
for her admission as a State, or in any other way. 
Nor can I say upon this point, with the honora- 
ble chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, (Mr. Crarves J, Incurserz,] who report 
ed this plan, which is so mum upon this most im- 
portant matter connected with it, that it is unne- 
cessary to adjust that question now; that “suficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” The- authority of 
Scripture, i admit, is good, when properly used; 
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but, unfortunately, it is not always so applied. And 
whoever has read the history of the temptation in 
the wilderness, will doubtless agree with me that 
this is not the first Instance of its misapplication. 
I should rather say, let us not put off the evil hour 
—let the members from different parts of the coun- 
try understand themselves upon this question at the 
threshold. Distinct understandings. often avoid un- 
pleasant differences and difficulties, as well between 
States as individuals. If Texas is to be brought 
into the Union, upon what terms is.it to be done? 
Is it to be a free or a Slave territory? or is it to be 
subject to the operation of the Missouri compromise 
within similar limits? The honorable chairman to 
whom I have just alluded, in a paper. put forth by 
him last summer, said, in his classic language, that 
annexation would be the euthanasia of slavery, the 
easy death of that institution. o 

Is that the object, then, of those who advocate his 
plan? Do they intend, after carrying the measure 
for annexation, without anything being said upon 
slavery, to oppose the admission of any slave State 
into the Union, formed out of that territory? Is this 
the object and design? If so, why not avow it? 
And, if not, why not say at once what part shall be 
admitted as States with slavery, if the .peoplé so 
choose? Why leave it an opef question? My rea- 
son for wishing it settled in the beginning, and for 
opposing any and all measures and plans which 
leave it unsettled, I do not hesitate to make known. 
1 fear the excitement growing out of the agitation of 
the question hereafter may endanger the harmony 
and even existence of our present Union. Suppose 
this measure should pass—I mean the plan proposed 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs—and Texas 
shortly hereafter shall apply for admission as a 
State into the Union, and the restrictions proposed 
for Missouri shall be imposed upon her: can any 
one be so blind as not to know what would be the 
result, or so infatuated as not to regard the conse- 
quences? If so, I confess it is not the case with my- 
self. I have anardent attachment for this Union. 
Upon its existence and continuance, our prosperity, 
happiness, and safety, depend. And patriotism— 
true patriotism—which, as I understand that term, 
means love of one’s own country above all others— 
compels me to declare that, as much as I feel for the 
interests and welfare of the people of Texas, 
I feel much more for the interests and wel- 
fare of the people of this country; and as much 
as I admire the lustre of the “lone star,’ as 
some gentlemen have been pleased to designate 
our neighboring:republic, | feel much greater. admi- 
ration for the bright galaxy of We twenty-six bril- 
liant stars of our own glorious constellation; and 
rather than see her shooting irregularly from her 
place, producing disorder and confusion 1n our well- 
balanced system, | should greatly prefer to let her 
“beam on” with increasing splendor, as a fixed star 
in the political firmament. Though she might never 
reach the first magnitude, yet her position would 
ever render her conspicuous amongst the nations of 
the earth. : 

But if gentlemen from the North are sincere in 
their professions—if they consider the annexation of 
Texasa great national question—if our own greatness 
and glory are to be increased thereby, and ourown 
union and harmony are not to be disturbed—if they 
are disposed to-abide by the compromise established 
at the admission of Missouri, by. which alone that 
harmony can be preserved, let’ them say so now, 
and leave no door open for future disputation, dis- 
sension, and strife. I speak plainly, and wish to 
be understood. l want to see no Grecian arts prac- 
tised upon the South, or upon this country; and I 
want to see nò huge “wooden horse” brought with- 
in the walls of this confederacy, under the feigned 
auspices of any false divinity. 

And now I must ask to be indulged in saying 
something upon the official correspondence connect- 
ed with this subject, which, though it does not re- 
late directly to the merits of the question, yet never- 
theless is closely connected therewith. Against 
that correspondence, its spirit, its principles and doc- 
trines, I protest. It has.placed the annexation of 
Texasupon the grounds of its being necessary to 
strengthen the. institution of slavery in the States; 
and for this object, and with this view, this govern- 
ment is called upon to act and legislate in the case. 

My objection is, that the general government 
has no power to legislate for any such purpose. If 
I understand the nature of this government, and the 
ground always heretofore “occupied by the:South 
upon .this subject, it is, that slavery is peculiarly a 
domestic institution. It is a matter that concerns 
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the States in which it exists, severally, separately, 
and exclusively, and with which this government 


has no right to interfere or to legislate, further than _ 


to secure the enforcement of rights under existing 
guaranties of the constitution, and. to suppress insub- 
ordinations and insurrections, if they arise. Beyond 
this, there is no power in the general government 
to act upon the subject, with a view either to 
strengthen or weaken the institution. For, if the 
power to do one be conceded, how can that to do the 


other be denied? I do not profess to belong to that. 


school of politicians who claim one construction of 
the constitution one day, when it favors my inter- 
ests, and oppose the same, or a similar one, the next 
day, when it happens to be against me. Truthis fixed, 
inflexible, immutable, and eternal, unbending to time, 
circumstances, and interests; and so should be the 
rules and principles by which the constitution is 
construed and interpreted. And what has been the 
osition of the South for years upon this subject? 
What has been the course of her members upon this 
floor, in relation to the reception of abolition pe- 
titions? Has it not been, that slavery is a ques- 
tion upon. which Congress cannot act, except 
in the cases” I have stated—where it is express- 
ly proveded by the constitution that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction, if you please, over the 
subject, and that therefore it is improper and useless, 
if not unconstitutional, to receive petitions asking 
what Congress cannot constitutionally gran? This 
has been the ground assumed by the South, and 
upon which these petitions have been rejected for 
years by this House, until the rule was rescinded 
at the beginning of this session. And however 
much gentlemen from different parts of the Union 
have differed in opinion upon the extent of the ab- 
stract right of petition, and the propriety and expe- 
diency of recetving all kinds of petitions, whether 
for constitutional objects or not, yet 1 believe they 
have always been nearly all agrecd in this, that 
Congress has no right or power to interfere with the 
institutions of the States. This, sir, is our safe- 
guard, and in it is our only security; it is the outpost 
andbulwark of our defence. Yield this, and you 
yield every thing. Grant the power to act or move 
upon the subject, yield the jurisdiction, call upon 
Congress to legislate with the view presented in that 
correspondence, and instead of strengthening, they 
might deem it proper to weaken those institutions; 
and where, then, is your remedy? lask southern 
gentlemen, where, then, is their remedy? We were 
reminded the other day by a gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Hfoumus,] that we were in a minori- 
ty on this floor, ft is truc, we are ina minority; 
and isit wise in a minority to. yield their strong 
position, their sure and sate fortress, to the majority, 
for them to seize and occupy to their destruction? 
No, sir; never. Upon this subject, I tell gentlemen 
from the South, and the people of the South, to stand 
upon the constitution as it is, and that construction 
which has been uniformly given to it upon this 
point, from the beginning of the government. This 
ig our shield, wrought in the furnace of the revolu- 
tion. Itiy broad, ample, firm, and strong, and we 
want no further protection or security than it pro- 
vides. Butthis is not all. That correspondence 
not only makes slavery a national question, and 
calls upon Congress to treat it as such and legis- 
late in reference to it as such, but it has even 
thrust the whole subject into our foreign diplo- 
macy; and those State institutions which heretofore 
were never held to be proper topics for discussion 
and agitation, even upon this floor, are now deemed 
proper subjects of legitimate correspondence between 
this government, in its national character, and the 
most influential and powerful courts of Europe. 
Where it will end, I know not. But the whole pro- 
ceedings I consider as untimely, uncalled for, and 
exceedingly improper; and against it, as a southern 
man, a Georgian, and as an American, I protest. 
Upon the institution of slavery, sir, I do not in- 
` tend to speak here, either of its origin, history, pres- 
ent condition and necessity, or of its evils and 
abuses. It is not the proper place. I have been led 
to say what I have, in stating my first objection to 
the proposed plan, for the annexation of Texas—. 
“which is, that it leaves this an open question, for 
mischievous and dangerous discussion hereafter. 
„The other objection to that plan is, that it pro- 
vides for the assumption of the debt of Texas—at 
least to the extent of ten. millions of dollars. Nor 
do I consider this matter of debt “all smoke,” as 
“another gentleman from ‘South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruert] said the other day; or, at least, where there 
' isso mach smoke, F fear there is “some fire”— 
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quite enough to “blister our fingers,” if we handle 
it much. There are other obligations, at any rate, 
which I think we would be doing much better to be 
looking after first. We ought to be just before we 
undertake to be generous. Georgia has not yet 
been reimbursed for expenditures made in behalf of 
the common defence during the late Indian difficul- 
ties; and the faithful soldier, in many instances, has 
not yet been successful in getting his honest dues 
for services and loss ef property in those campaigns. 
We ought certainly to pay our own debts first; and 
after that we have other debts, still much nearer 
home, if we are disposed to be liberal with the pub- 
lic money. Several of the States of the Union, un- 
fortunately, are largely in debt. And I have not 
been a little surprised at the course of certain gentle- 
men upon this question, who were not long since 
exceedingly clamorous against the monstrous and 
unconstitutional assumption of the debts of the 
States, which was, without foundation, and alto- 
gether gratuitously, charged upon their opponents, 
but who now see no objection at all, no constitution- 
al impediment to the assumption of the debts of a 
foreign country. It is destruction to the constitu- 
tion, according to their logic, to pay the debts of the 
States; but there is no obstacle, nothing more formi- 
dable than “smoke,” which soon disappears and 
vanishes, in the way of paying the debt of Texas. 
There is one part of Scripture I would commend to 
the attention of such gentlemen; and it is that which 
describes the inconsistency of a class of people of 
old, who “strained at gnats and swallowed cam- 
els.” 

But who knows the amount of our liability to be 
incurred by the assumption of that debt? It 1s true, 
the committee only propose to pay ten millions; but 
who does not know that if we take Texas, with her 
sovereignty, lands, and all her property, as that 
plan proposes, we will become liable for her whole 
debt, let the amount be as large as it may? And are 
rea prepared thus to incur an unknown lia- 
bility? 

[Here Mr. C. J. Incrrsoit, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, interrupted to ex- 
plain, and stated that the ministers of Texas had es- 
timated the debt at between seven and eight millions; 
but the committee had put the amount at ten mil- 
lions, so as to cover everything] 

Mr. Srernens continued. Yes, sir, | know all 
that; but will the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs undertake to say to the 
House that ten millions will cover the present debt 
of Texas? 

IMr. Incersoxt replied, that he made the state- 
ment on the authority of the Texian ministers.] 

Mr. Sternens proceeded. Yes, sir; but up to 
what time did that estimate refer? As far back as 
1841; three—four years ago. It may have been 
going on and increasing ever since. I want to know 
what it is at thistime. If I have been correctly in- 
formed, the authorities of Texas have not even kept 
an account of their debt since 1841, and do not them- 
selves know its extent. If they did, why did not 
their ministers tell what it was in 1844? Either be- 
cause they did not know, or the amount was too 
frightful to disclose. Many men of fortune owed 
but little in 1841, who have long since been bank- 
rupt. And people in debt are generally in the habit 
of estimating their liabilities far short of their real 
amount. It is sufficient for me that we have no au- 
thentic information upon the extent of that debt at 
this time; and the absence of information is omi- 
nous of itself. I have heard it estimated by some at 
twenty millions, others forty, and some as high as 
sixty. For my part, I should about as soon attempt 
to count the stars in the heavens, or estimate the 
“number of the dead,” as to come to any accurate 
and satisfactory opinion on the real amount of that 
debt, or the extent of the liability which this govern- 
ment would incur by a reckless assumption of it, 
wholly in the dark, and without information. This 
leap 1 am not prepared to make. 

For these reasons, I cannot vote for the proposi- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and as 
my time is passing so rapidly that I shall not be 
able to notice the various other plans, the one offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dovexass,] 
and the one by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. W rL- 
LER, ] and the one by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Txszarrts,] and the one by the gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. BeLser,] and the one by the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Rosrinson,] and various 
others—sixteen in al, I believe—I will briefly say, 
that each and every one of them is liable to one or 
the other of the objections I have stated, or other 
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considerations growing out of the sgis to whick 
I have alluded. I cannot, therefore, Wotice them sin- 
ly and separately. i 
All of them fall within the scope of my objec- 
tions; and I pass on to what 1 proposed to do in the 
second place; which was, to state what kind of a 
proposition for annexation I would support, and. 
upon what terms and principles I would consent to 
a union of Texas with this country.. These, siry 
are embodied and set forth in the plan submitted by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Mitton 
Brown;] and as that plan has been printed and laid 
before members, and gentlemen can read its terms 
‘at their leisure, if they are not already familiar with 
them, I will not detain the committee by a recapitu- 
lation. It proposes to admit Texas as a State at 
once, and leaves her debts and her lands for her own 
management, just as Georgia and other States, with 
her debts and rich domain, came into the Union at 
the formation of the government. Not only this, it 
settles the slavery question. It leaves no door open 
for future mischief, discord, and strife, from that 
quarter. It leaves no prospect for another Missouri 
agitation, which once came well nigh destroying the 
overnment; but it quiets and puts to rest forever all 
Giswuirbanee on that question, and that, too, upon the 
terms of the compromise agreed upon on the admis- 
sion of Missouri. With that the country is famil- 
iar, and the people in all parts seem to be satisfied. 
And, with this exposition, 1 shall say nothing fur- 
ther upon that point, but will proceed to notice sorne 
of the objections urged against the proposed action, 
which apply to this plan as well as others. These 
objections are of two classes: first, those which look 
to the foreign, and, secondly, those which relate to 
the domestic, aspect of the question. I shall speak 
of each in their order. ; 
First, of the foreign. And upon this view I wish 
to be understood as paying no regard to the various 
treaties which gentlemen have said so much about. 
I have nothing to say of the treaty of 1803, with 
France, by which Louisiana was acquired, or 
whether we did, by that treaty, actually get a good 
title to any portion of the country west of the Sab- 
ine or not. Nor shall l say anything of the treaty 
of 1819, with Spain; by which we got the Floridas, 
and agreed upon the Sabine as the boundary be- 
tween us and the neighboring Spanish provinces in 
that quarter; or-the treaty (of 1832) of amity with 
Mexico, after the establishment of her independ- 
ence. All these, I consider, have very little to 
do with the real merits of the question. If we 
did get a good title to Texas by the treaty of 
1803, we certainly parted with it, by solemn 
engagement, by the treaty of 1819. Nor am 
I disposed to find fault with the treaty of 1819. 
By it we got, in consideration of five millions of dol- 
lars, and the relinquishment of a disputed elaim for 
all west of the Sabine, a settlement for all east, and 
the Floridas besides; which was a great acquisition 
atthat day. It was so considered by Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Wirt, and our own distinguished 
and highly gifted Crawford—all southern men, 
statesmen, and patriots. These all gave it their ap~ 
proval and sanction at the time; and [ take it for 
granted that the treaty,, under the circumstances, 
was not only a good one, but highly advantageous 
to the country. It was all-important for us to have 
Florida; and I do not see how we could well do 
without it. But even if that treaty were not a good 
one, we could not, in good faith, at this time, go be- 
yond it. We would be estopped by our own deed 
and compact. That, therefore, I think, is out of 
the question. Nor do I conceive that the treaty of 
1832, between this country and Mexico, has much 
more to do wtth the case. Has Texas acquired her 
independence, and is she entitled to be considered 
as one of the nations of the earth? This is the only 
point, upon this view of the subject, entitled to con- 
sideration. And I confess this aspect of the case, 
in my opinion, has materially changed since this 
question was first started. Then it is true, after pro- 
tracted and ineffectual efforts on the part of Mexico 
to re-establish her authority, there was ‘no actual 
war going on in Texas—no flagrans bellum raging 
at the time. But-the armistice which had for some 
time been agreed upon, and by which hostilities 
had been suspended, had just terminated, and a 
proclamation had been made by Mexico for a re- 
newal of hostilities. There was every reason to 
expect that another effort would be made; and how 
far, under such circumstances, it was justand proper 
for this country to make herself a party to suth 
war, as she would have done by taking ‘Texas to 
herself, and how far our national honor and national 
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good faith might have been involved in such course, 
was a grave and important question, and well de- 
serving the calm and serious consideration of our 
government. . A nation’s honor and good faith are 
of’ great value—above all price—and should not be 
rashly sacrificed; they should be guarded, watched, 
and: defended, with prudence, wisdom, firmness, 
avd patriotism; and if error ever should be com- 
mitted in regard to these, it seems ‘to be the 
safer course to let the error be in a leaning to the 
side of honor and good faith. But, apart from 
this, it was a grave question, how far it was 
discreet and proper for this country to involve 
herself in a war, even if, in the eyes of all the world, 
it should have been viewed right and justifiable, 
when not in defence of her own citizens. War at 
all times is a great evil; it is the ultima ratio regum— 
the last resort of nations for the redress of grievances, 
when argument and reason have failed; and while it 
should never be shunned or avoided when the case 
arises, it should never be courted in anticipation. All 
these views were presented by the circumstances 
when this agitation commenced; but since then we 
have seen that Mexico has failed to act in accord- 
ance with her proclamation; she has failed to renew 
the war. Her Congress, it is reported, has failed 
and refused to vote the necessary supplies—justify- 
ing the inference that she has abandoned the inten- 
tion of making any further attempt to re-establish 
her power and authority in Texas, and leaving the 
resent government in the possession of the undis- 
uted sovereignty of that country, and fully author- 
ized to be treated as other independent and sover- 
eign powers. Nay, more; we see Mexico herself. 
now convulsed with internal revolutions; intestine | 
war now rages throughout her. limits; and she 
_seéems no longer able to maintain her own institu- 
tions. The government in existence there so late as 
last year has recently been overthrown.- Divided 
‘and. torn to pieces by feuds and factions, she ap- 
pears to-day much less stable, if not less capable of 
maintaining her independence, than Texas. Anarchy 
reigns throughout her borders, and it would be difficult 
to say if she has eny ee at this time, either 
“de facto or de jure. er claims, therefore, 1 am not 
disposed any longer to regard. She is clearly hors 
de combat, so far as the question is concerned; for if 
Mexico has abandoned the war, or forfeited her 
-right by unreasonable delay, or has proved unable 
to carry it on, Texas has certainly established her 
jndependence, and is entitled to be considered and 
acted towards as other independent.nations. And if 
this be so, of course our so considering and treating 
her cannot interfere at all with the obligations of 
our treaty of boundary and amity with Mexico. 
` The only inquiry, therefore, upon the foregoing as- 
pect of the question is, whether Texas is now en- 
titled to be considered one of the independent nations 
of the earth? and, for my own part, | see no reason 
why she should not be. As for England or France, 
or other countries, and their feelings and wishes, 1 
have hothing to say. They have nothing more to 
- do with the question than any other common inter- 
meddlers in communities have to do with their 
neighbors’ negotiations. It is no business of theirs. 
"They have no right to say anything; and if they do, | 
they thereby become national intermeddlers, and 
should be treated accordingly. f 
gut there is another class of objections, com- 
prising those that grow out of the nature of our own 
government; they are of a domestic character, and- 
` concern ourselves. These are of a constitutional 
origin, and deserve mature deliberation. It is said 
that the proceedings now before us are unauthorized 
by the fundamental law of the Union, and that we 
have no power toact upon the subject as proposed. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. Barnarp] di- | 
rected his whole speech yesterday to this point, and | 
presented an argument which was highly compli- 
mented by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] for its force and ability. That gentleman 
(Mr. B.] said that the House was proceeding “n 
- contempt of the constitution,” and that the proposed 
object was a “fraud” upon the constitution. , Fhese 
strong expressions were repeated, and fell with em- 
hasis from the gentlenfan; and I listened attentively 
to his argument, to hear what reasons he would of- 
fer to sustain his assertion; for J held myself open 
to conviction. And if I could see that the course I 
intend to take was in contempt of the constitution, or 
that I was about to commit a fraud—a “‘gross fraud” 
were his words—upon its provisions, I should most 
` certainly abandon the project. s 
When I cast my eyes, Mr. Chairman, over the 


surface of the word, and suryey the nations of the 


| veys the idea of getting the rightful possession of | 


. its creation, it was not to acquire territory, it is true, | 


earth, and see that the people of the United States 
alone, of all the millions of the human family who 
live upon the habitable globe, are really free, and 
fully enjoy the natural rights of man; that all other 
parts are dreary, wild, and waste; and that this is 
the only green spot, the only oasis in the universal | 
desert—-and then consider thatall this difference is ow- 
ing to our constitution; that all our rights, and priv- 
ileges, and interests are derived from and secured by 
it, Í am disposed to regard it with no trifling feelings 
of concern and indifference. Itz is, indeed, the rich- 
est inheritance ever bequeathed by patriot sires- to 
ungrateful sons. I confess, I view it with rever- 
ence; and, if idolatry could ever be excused, it 
seems to me it would be in allowing an American 
citizen a holy devotion to the constitution of his 
country. Such are my feelings; and far be it from 
me to entertain ‘sentiments in any way kindred to a 
disregard for -its principles, much less in contempt 
for its almost sacred provisions. 

But how is i? Let us examine the matter. The 
geneman objects to the acquisition of territory, as 

e calls it, by joint action of Congress, or by any act 
of Congress in its legislative capacity. 

His argument rested upon the assumption that 
Congress, in its legislative character, could not ex- 
ercise any power which was not expressly granted, 
or such as might be necessary to carry out those 
which were expressly granted; and that there was 
no original substantive power granted in the consti- 
tution for the acquisition of territory. This was 
not one of the original designs in the formation of 
the government, and was not one of the objects to 
be attained, as specified in the constitution. He ad- 
mitted that territory might be acquired, if it became 
anecessary incident to the proper exercise of other 
powers, such as the treaty-making power, &c.; but 
denied that the present proceedings proposed to ex- 
coe it in that way, and therefore was unconstitu- | 
tional. 

Now, suppose I grant his postico and his pre- 
mises entirely: does his conclusion, in reference to 
the proposition I advocate, necessarily follow? Do 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brown] propose to acquire territory? Weare 
often misled by the use of words. Words, some 
writer has said, are things; and much misapprehen- 
sion, I think, has been produced by the terms used 
in this debate. We have had “annexation,” and 
“reannexation,” and “acquistion of territory,” until 
there is a confusion of ideas between the object de- 
sired and the manner of obtaining it. To acquire, 
conveys the idea of property, possession, and the 
right of disposition. And to acquire territory, con- 


vacant and unoccupied lands. If this be the sense in 
which the gentleman uses it, I ask, does the plan of 
the gentleman from Tennessee propose to do any 
such thing? Itis true, it proposes to enlarge and ex- 
tend the limits and boundaries of our republic. But | 
how? By permitting another State to come into the 
Union, with all her lands and her territory belong- 
ing to herself. This government will acquire noth- 
ing thereby,except the advantages to be derived from 
the union, And, if I understand the original sub- 
stantial design of the constitution, the main object of 


but to form a Union of States, a species of còn- | 
federacy; conferring upon the joint government 
of the confederation, or union, the exercise of 
such sovereign powers as were necessary for all 
foreign national ‘purposes, and retaining all others 
in the States, or the people of the States, re- 
spectively. This was the design, this was the. ob- 
ject of the constitution itself, which is but the enu- 
meration of the terms upon which the people of the 
several States agreed to join in the union, for the 
purposes therein specified; and in this way all the | 
States came into it, Georgia among the rest, with 

her rich western domain extending to the Mississip- | 
pi, outof which two States have since grown up, and 

have been likewise admitted. When the govern- 


ment was first formed, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island refused to come in for sometime. It was not 
until after it was organized, and commenced opera- 
tions by eleven of the States, that these two consent- 
ed to become members of the Union. Could the 
United States—those eleven which first started this 
general government—te said to have acquired terri- 
tury when North Carolina was admitted? or the 
twelve, which composed the United States, when 
Rhode Island camein? There was in each of those 
cases an addition of a State, and enlargement of the 
confederated republic, just as ‘there will be if Texas 
be admitted, as proposed by the gentleman from 


Tennessee, but no acquisition of territory, in the 
common acceptation of that term. >- 

How far, and in how many ways, this govern- 
ment can constitutionally acquire territory validly, 
as I have explained, Mr. Chairman, I do not think a 
pertinent inquiry at this time; but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I think it can be done in various 
ways, and without resorting to. the exercise of inci- 
dental powers. And upon this*point the argument 
of the gentleman from New York was strangely in- 
consistent with itself; for he admittted that we could 
constitutionally acquire and hold territory by the 
right of discovery; and yet, where does he find this 

oweramong those specified and expressly granted 
in the constitution? I might ask; as.did the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrurop,] if it 
was one of the original designs and objects in form- 
ing our government “to go in quest of foreign 
lands?” ‘There is no such object stated, and no.such 
power expressly given. And in the case the gentle- 
man admitted, it strikes me that it would be hard to 
point out the one to which it is even incident. 

But, sir, I do not grant the position assumed by 
the gentleman from New York, {[Mr, Barwarp.] £ 
have only been showing, that, if I were to grant it, 
it would not affect my case. And I now state, that 
I believe nothing is clearer than that this govern- 
ment can in various ways acquire territory, and that 
this can be effected, if desired, by Congress in its 
legislative capacity, and under one of the express 
provisions of the constitution. This £ do not ad- 
duce in support of the proceedings I advocate, or to 
show that they are constitutional; but barely to ex- 
pose the fallacy of the argument of the gentleman 
from New York. aa eo 

I read in the second clause, latter part, of the tenth 
section of the first article of the constitution, the fol- 
lowing words: sa Ta 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty on tonnage; keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace; enter into any agreement or compact with an- 
other State, or with a foreign power,” &c. 

Now, suppose Congress should, in its legislative 
capacity, (for it could do so in no other way,) grant 
its consent to Louisiana or Arkansas to enter into 
an “agreement or compact” with Texas, or Mexi- 
co, if you please, for the cession of certain territory 
bordering upon those States, upon the conditions 
that one-half of the unoccupied lands so ceded 
should belong to the State making the negotiation, 
and the other half to be ceded to the United States, 
and to be held subject to the laws regulating her 
other public domain; with the further condition, 
that, so soon as the territory so` ceded should -be- 
come sufficiently populated, it should be admitted as 
one of the States into this Union: can any gentle- 
man say that Congress has not got the power to 
give such consent? And, if such consent should be 
given, and such agreement and compact be entered 
into, that Congress would not have, ir that’ way, 
most clearly, acquired territory in its legislative ca- 
pacity, and that under an express provision of the 
constitution? i . 

But, as I said, I do not rely upon that view; Ido 
not and am not advocating that mode of proceeding. 
I was only tracing the argument of the gentleman 
from New York, who broadly denied any ‘such 
power to Congress. I do not propose, it will be 
recollected, to acquire territory, as I understand it, 
at all, but simply to admit a new State into the pres- 
ent union of States. And the authority upon which 
l rely is no forced construction, but the plain sim- 
ple language of the constitution, which declares, in 
the first clause, 3d section, 4th article, that— - 

“New States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall shall be foremed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of auy other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of Congress.” 

The terms here used are broad, unqualified 
and unrestricted. “New States may be ad- 
mitted by Congress into this Union.” But 
it is said that it was only meant by these 
words to give the power to admit States 
formed out of the territory of the United States, 
and within their jurisdiction, and not to include a 
foreign State. To this I might reply, that it is the 
petitio principii—a begging of the question, Whether 
that was the meaning and intention Is the main. in- 
quiry; and, from the words used, no such inference — 
can be drawn. But the gentleman from New York 
says he believes that that was: the meaning and in- 
tention; and, further, that- he believes that; if any 
other opinion had. been entertained, the ‘constitution 
would never haye been ratified. © Well, sirphis be~ 
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lief is not argument. I suppose that ever true Ma- 
hometan verily believes that Christ was an impos- 
tor. And I will do the gentleman from New York 
the justice to admit that his faith is quite as strong; 
but we are taught that we should not only believe, 
but be able to give a “reason for the faith that is in 
us.” And here, again, I listened for the reasons of 
the gentleman’s faith, but heard nothing better than 
-a repetition of his belief. f 
Let us, then, examine the matter. If there is any 
difficulty, we must look to the words, the objects, 
and contemporaneous history. As to the words, 
they are quite unambiguous. The term “State” is 
a technical word, well understood at thattime. It 
means a body politic—a community clothed with 
all the powers and attributes of government. And 
any State, even one of those growing up in the 
bosom of our own territory, upon admission, may be 
considered to some extent foreign. For ifit be a State, 
itmust have a separate government; it must be a 
political community of itself; it must have a govern- 
ment separate from, and to some extent independ- 
ent of, the Union. For if it be in the Union, then 
it could not be admitted; that cannot be admitted in, 
which is already in. And if it ® a State, and out of 
the Union, seeking admission, it must be considered 


quo ad hoc to be foreign. Now, as to contempora- - 


neous and subsequent history. What relation did 
North Carolina hold to the Union when it was first 
formed? She refused to ratify the constitution, and 
was most. clearly out of it. ‘The last article of the 
constitution declared— 

“The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall 


be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying.” 


But more than nine ratified; eleven did—leaving 
North Carolina and Rhode Island out, as before 
staled. ‘Che Union was formed, and the constitu- 
tion established, for those that had ratified, and the 
government proceeded to organization. North 
Carolina was then certainly out of the Union. She 
had the right and power to remain out. Ifshe had, 
would she not have been foreign to it? And conse- 
quently, was she not foreign whenever the govern- 
ment went into operation without her ratification? 
The case of Vermont is more in point. She wasa 
separate and independent community, with a gov- 
emmentof her own. She was not even one of the 
original revolting thirteen colonies. She had never 
been united in the old confederation, and did not re- 
cognise the jurisdiction of the United States. 

TM. Cortamer, of Vermont, interrupted, and 
said, that Vermont did at that time fully recognise 
the authority of the United States.] 

Mr. Sveruzns. Yes, sir; but not over her. She 
recognised the authority of the United States as we 
do that of France or England, or any other foreign 
power. She was a distinct, independent govern- 
ment within herself. She had her own constitution, 
her own legislature, her own executive, judiciary, 
and military establishment, and exercised all the 
faculties of a sovereign and independent State. 
She had her own post office department, and revenue 
laws and regulations of trade. The United States 
did not attempt to exercise any jurisdiction overher. 
The gentleman from Vermont says that New York 
claimed jurisdiction over her,and finally gave her con- 
sent for the admission of Vermont as a State. This 
is true. But Vermont did not recognise the juris- 
diction of New York; she bade defiance to it. And 
after years had rolled on in this situation, she 
treated with New York as one sovereign treats with 
another, and paid thirty thousand dollars to New 
York, for a relinquishment of that jurisdiction which 
she would not allow to be exercised, and was then 
admitted into the Union as one of the States. These 
are the. facts of that case. Again: from the con- 
temporaneous history of the times, is ita violent 

- presumption to suppose that the convention, at the 
time this clause of the constitution was inserted, 
were looking to the probability of some of the other 
British colonies throwing off the government of the 
mother country, and uniting with us? We know 
that the old ‘articles of confederation had been 
adopted with that view; for they contained an ex- 
press provision that “Canada, acceding 10 this con- 
federation, and joining in the measures of the United- 
States, shall be admitted into and entitled to all the 


advantages of this Union; but no other colony shall - 


be- admitted into the same, unless such admission be 
agreed to by nine States.” 

_And as we know that the object of the constitu- 
tion was to remodel the Union, and large the powers 
of Congress, as.well as the general powers of the 
“povernment—and we find in the present constitution 
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the clause which it contains in relation to the ad- 
mission of new States, in lieu of the one just stated 
in the articles of confederation—is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the same idea was still retained, and 
instead of requiring the consent of nine States, or 
two-thirds, for the admission of any-but Canada, 
that it was the intention for the future to put.them 
all upon the same footing, and leave it with Con- 
gress to admit them, if a case should arise? And 
is it not presumable, that if the intention had been 
to withdraw the privilege before extended to Cana- 
dain express terms, it would have been done in 
terms equally plain and explicit? i 
But again: It has been said, that whatever Con- 
gress does in its legislátive capacity is of a munici- 
pal character, and parlakes of the nature of laws, 
which are subject to repeal; that in this. way one 
Congress cannot bind another succeeding one; and 
-that, though such a measure as is proposed might 
be adopted this session, yet the next one might re- 
peal it, and there is nothing in the constitution to 
preventit,&c. But is it true that Congress can do 
nothing legislatively which is not municipal in its 
nature, and subject to repeal? It certainly is not. 
So far from this being correct, I will venture to af- 
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firm that no action of Congress which proposes | 


terms to other parties can ever be constitutionally 
repealed afier the terms have been acceded to, and 
rights and interests have thereby accrued. Besides 
charters, we have a number of such acts. All our 
acts relating to patents and land grants are of this 
class. And how did this government become pos- 
sessed of the fertile and extensive lands of Alabama 
and Mississippi, but by legislative compact and 
agreement with the State of Georgia, by which they 
were ceded? And could that, or any other similar 
compact be repealed? And how does a legislative 
compact between the government and a foreign 
State so differ in its nature or municipal character 
from a similar one with one of the States of the 
Union, as to be entirely null and void, while the 
latter remains good, effectual, and binding? But I 
cannot dwell upon this. : 
Another objection offered is, that if Texas should 
beadmitted as a State, she could not be constitution- 
ally represented on this floor and in the Senate for 
some time; for the constitution declares that “no 
person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States,” &c., and 
‘no person shall be a senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States,” &c. And as the peo- 
ple of Texas are not citizens of the United States, it 
would require seven and nine years respectively be- 
fore members to the House and Senate could be 
chosen, which is wholly inconsistent, it is said, with 
the idea of the constitutional admission of her as a 
State, But what is to be understood by these 
clauses of the constitution? The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Dromcoos] yesterday said that they 
applied only to naturalized foreigners; that residents 
of foreign acquired territory, as in the case « f Lou- 
isiana, became citizens immediately, without natu- 
ralization; and’ therefore these clauses of the consti- 
tution did not refer to that class of citizens. This 
may be a correct answer to the objection; but I have 
another in my mind, which seems to me much more 
satisfactory. It is founded in the nature of our gov- 
ernment and the meaning of the term “United 
States.” What are we to understand by the “Uni- 
ted States?” No particular number of States, cer- 
tainly, for an indefinite time; no particular, unvary- 
ing national identity, as we speak of England or 
France, but such States and such country as may be 
united at any given time under the constitution. 
The United States, at first, were but eleven, after- 
wards thirteen, and now twenty-six; and to bea 
citizen of the United States is to be a citizen of either 
or any one ofthem. All that is necessary to com- 
ply with these requisitions of the constitution is, 
that the member or senator, when he takes his seat, 
shall have been a citizen of one of the States for the 
time required. If Texas be admitted, as proposed, 
she immediately becomes one of the United States; 
and the member coming here, who shall have been 
a citizen of that country for seven years, will, of 
course, have been a citizen of one of the then United 
States for the time required. This must have been 
the case with North Carolina,and Rhode Island,and 
Vermont, before alluded to; for before North Caroli- 
na came In, as I have said, the Union was formed, 
the government was organized, and the United 
States, as then formed under the constitution, were 
well known. North Carolina was not one of them; 
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she was a State to herself, with her own govern- 
ment. When she consented to come in, and did 
come in, she then became one of the United States, 
and though her members had never been citizens of. 
the then government, yet they had been citizens of 
one of those States which formed the government at 
that time, and were constitutionally admitted. So 
with Rhode Island afterwards; and particularly so 
with Vermont. Her people never had been citizena 
of the United States, and had never acknowledged 
themselves to be citizens of either of the old thir- 
teen States. And yet, when she was admitted, she 
became one of the States of the Union; and her 
people, who had been her citizens for seven and 
nine. years, had been citizens for those respective 
terms of one of the United States, as they then ex- 
isted. And so willit be with Texas and her citi- 
zens, if she be admitted into the common fraternity 
of States. > 

But I have not time to notice more of the objec- 
tions. I have only glanced at the most prominent 
of them; and 1 shall now briefly state some of the 
reasons that induce me to favor annexation upon the 
principles stated. na oy 

And, to begin negatively, I will state that I am 
not at all influenced by the military view which 
some gentlemen have with much earnestness pre- 
sented. It will add but little strength, in my opin- 
ion, to our southwestern border in that particular.. 
Such, at least, was the view entertained at the time 
our claim was relinquished. The idea of an army 
landing in Texas, and marching several hundred 
miles, over her lowland, to attack the city of New 
Orleans, I consider almost preposterous. Other 
considerations apart, Texas has no ports of suffi- 
cient depth of water at the bar to allow large ships 
to enter, as we see by the report of the surveys of 
the coast before us. Galveston is the best port, and 
that has but twelve feet of water at the bar, A 
man of war could never enter one of her harbors. 

Neither am I much influenced by the pecuniary 
advantages to be derived from the union of that 
country with this—the benefits of trade, commerce, 
&c. So far as these are concerned, the accession 
will be to the interests exclusively of the North and 
West. This section which I represent will have no 
part or share in them. The North will have an en- 
larged market for their manufactures, and will have 
a new competitor in the field in the growth of the 
raw material which she now has to buy, and by 
which she will be enabled to get it cheaper. The 
same with the West with their breadstuffs; while 
the South will have nothing to sell to the people of 
Texas, but will feel sorely her formidable competi- 
tion in the production of cotton and sugar, her great 
staples. If I looked +o those views, therefore, only, 
T should most certainly oppose it, in behalf of my 
section; for I take it for granted that, notwithstand- 
ing the same staples might and would be grown in 
Texas, whether in the Union or out of it, yet they 
would not be grown to such extent, and the whole 
resources of the country would never be so speedil 
and fully developed out of the Union, as they will 
be if once brought within the wholesome influence 
of our laws and institutions. I am, however, influ- 
enced by other considerations. These I will state. 

in the first place, the people of that country are 
mostly emigrants from this. They are of the Ame- 
rico-Anglo-Saxon race. They are from us, and of 
us; bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Our 
sympathies are with them; and they have an attach- 
ment for our institutions and form of government, 
and, in their struggles for the establishment of the 
same, it is but natural that we should be disposed to 
extend them a helping hand, though our individual 
interest may not thereby advanced. 

Again: I consider it important that the cotton and 
sugar growing interests of this continent, as far as 
possible, should be subject to the same laws—to pre- 
vent undue advantages, secured by treaty, separate 
regulations of trade, or otherwise, in the markets of 
the world. If Texas should remain out of. the 
Union, and a rivalship should spring up there. to the 
staples of the South, our interests might be greatly 
injured by regulations with other countries, partial 
to theirs, and discriminating against ours... This 
cannot be, if the whole be made subject to the same 
laws and policy. Again: a large section of that coun- 
try lies upon navigable waters flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi, and must always seek a market through 
the outlet of that river. More than three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of cotton, produced in Tex- 
as year before last, was shipped from New Orleans; 
first paying a duty upon entering the limits of our 
country, and then being entitled to the drawback 
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upon final shipment. All this is inconvenient, and 
will continue to increase. And the history of the 
world shows the necessity, for the peace and quiet of 
a country, that the navigation of waters should be 
free and equal to those who live upon their borders. 
The people of the western country, on the upper 
Mississippi and its branches, felt the difficulties at- 
tending a contrary state of. things when Spain held 
the mouth of that noble stream. Our. commerce, 
upon arriving at New Orleans, was subject to oner- 
ous restrictions; difficulties threatening the peace of 
this country were the result; and to avoid them, 
was perhaps the controlling reason with Mr. Jeffer- 
son for the acquisition of Louisiana. To avoid 
similar ones between this government and the peo- 
ple of that section to which I have alluded, it is im- 
portant that it should be brought into this Union. 

Again: Lam in favor of it because it will afford 
an outlet, a retreat, for our accumulating population. 
It will open a new field for the pioneer. Our peo- 
ple are disposed to roam. They like new countries 
and new lands; and there they will have opened up 
a great southwest within our own country, to which 
the tide of emigration may flow—to which our peo- 
ple may go for the purpose of gain, adventure, and 
enterprise, carrying with them their customs, their 
habits, their laws, and “household gods,” without 
incurring the liability of expatriation, or forfeiting 
the inestimable rights and privileges of being Amer- 
ican citizens, 

With this question is also to be decided another 
and a greater one; which is, whether the limits of 
this republic are ever to be enlarged? This is an im- 
portant step in settling the principle of our future 
extension. Nor do I concur with gentlemen who 
seem to apprehend so much danger from that quar- 
ter. We.were the other day reminded by the gen- 
teman from Vermont [Mr. Cortamer] of the 
growth of the Roman empire, which went on in- 
creasing and enlarging until it became unwieldy, and 
fell of its own weight; and of the present extent of 
England, stretching to all sections of the world, gov- 
erning one-sixth of the human family, and which is 
now hardly able to keep together its extensive parts. 
But there isa wide difference between these cases. 
Rome extended her dominions by conquests. She 
made the rude inhabitants of her provinces subjects 
and slaves. She compelled them to bear the yoke; 
jugum subire was the requisition of her chieftains; 
and none who were overcome by her arms could 
escape the ignominy. England extends her domin- 
ion and power upon a different principle. Hers is 
the principle of colonization. Her distant provinces 
and dependencies are subject to her laws, bul are 
deprived of the rights of representation. But with 
us a new system has commenced, suited to and 
characteristic of the age. Itis, if you please, the 
system of a confederation of States, or a republic 
formed by the union of the people of separate inde- 
pendent States or communities, yielding so much of 
the national character or sovereign powers as are 
necessary for national and foreign purpuses, and re- 
tainiig all others for local and domestic objects to 
themselves separately and severally. And who 

-shall undertake to say to what extent this system 
may not go?) Mr. Madison laid down the rule, in 

speaking of our system, which he called the ‘basis 
of unmixed and extensive republics,” that the “‘nat- 
ural limit” to which it may go is “that distance from 
the centre which will barely allow the representa- 

- tives of the people to meet as often as may be ne- 

_cegsary for the administration of public affairs.” 
And upon this rule, in consideration of the improve- 
ments of: the age, the facilities of travel and the 
transmission of intelligence, who can say that this 
entire continent is too wide and extensive? 

The distance from this place to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, in a few years, will be travelled in as short 
a time as it was to Georgia when Mr. Madison 
wrote. ‘Then it required from twenty to thirty days 

. for a representative from that State, eur extreme 
southwest at that time, to come to the seat of gov- 
ernment; and now the same distance is performed 
in three days. And representatives from Louisiana, 
five or six hundred miles the ether side, now require 
less than half the time then required by those from 
Georgia, to come from their remote districts. And 
who can teil what improvements for the speed of 
travel are yet in store? New elements in nature are 
being daily brought into subserviency to man. 
‘When Mr. Madison penned the remarks I have 

- quoted, in 1787, the power of steam was unknown, 
and other agencies now used were not dreamed of. 
Then it would have required a whole day to have 
got news from this place—not this city, for there 


was none here then; now it requires but an instant, 
as quick as thought or lightning; and, with com- 
paratively a small amount of funds, the same facili- 
ties could be extended to Boston, Cincinnati, and 
New Orleans, or even to Astoria, upon the Pacific, 


We live, sir, not only in a new hemisphere, but, 
indeed, in a new age; and we have started a new 
system of government, as new and as different from 
those of the Old World as the Baconian system of 
philosophy was novel and different from the Aris- 
totiean, and destined, perhaps, to produce quite as 
great a revolution in the moral and political world as 
his did in the scientific. Ours is the true American 
system, and, though it is still regarded by some as 
an experiment, yet, so far, it has succeeded beyond 
the expectations of many of its best friends. And 
who is prepared now to rise up and say, “Thus far 
shall it go, but no farther?” 

But Iam in favor of this measure for another 
reason. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs said in his opening 
speech,in our sense and in our view, a sectional 
question—a southern question. It will not promote 
our pecuniary interests, butit will give us political 
weight and importance; and to this view Iam not 
insensible. And though I have a patriotism that 
embraces, I trust, all parts of the Union, and which 
causes me to rejoice to see all prosperous and hap- 
py; and though I believe I am free from the influ- 
ence of unjust prejudices and jealousies towards any 
part or section, yet I must confess that my feelings of 
attachment are most ardent towards that with which 
all my interests and associations are identified. 
And is it not natural and excusable that they should 
be? The South is my home—my father land. 
There sleep the ashes of my sire and grandsires; 
there are my hopes and prospects; with her my for- 
tunes are cast; her fate is my fate, and her destiny 
my destiny. Nor do I wish “to hoax” gentlemen 
from other sections on this point, as some have in- 
timated. Iam candid and frank in my acknowl- 
edgement. This acquisition will give additional 
power to the southwestern section in the national 
councils; and for this purpose I want it—not that I 
am desirous to see an extension of the “area of 
slavery,” as some gentlemen have said its effects 
would be. Iam no defender of slavery in the ab- 
stract. Liberty always had charms for me, and 
I would rejoice to see all the sons of Adam’s 
family, in every land and clime, in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights which are set forth in our 
declaration of independence as “natural and in- 
alienable,” if a stern necessity, bearingthe marks 
and impress of the hand of the Creator him- 
self, did not, in some cases, interpose and pre- 
vent. Such is the case with the States where 
slavery now exists. But I have no wish to see it 
extended to other countries; and if the annexation 
of Texas were for the sole purpose of extending 
slavery where it dces not now and would not other- 
wise exist, I should oppose it. This is not its ob- 
ject, nor will it be its effect. Slavery already exists 
in Texas, and will continue to exist there. The 
same necessity that prevails in the southern States 
prevails there, and will prevail wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon and African race are blended in the same 
proportions. It matters not, so far as this institu- 
tion is concerned, whether Texas be in the Union 
or out of it. That, therefore, is not my object; but 
it is the political advantages it will secure, preserv- 
ing a proper balance between the different sections 
of the country. This is my object; and is it not 
proper and right? 


If we look around, we see the East, by her econ- - 


omy, her industry, and enterprise, by her com- 
merce, navigation, and mechanic arts, growing opu- 
lent, strong, and powerful. The West, which a 
few years ago was nothing but an unbroken wilder- 
ness, embracing the broad and fertile valley of the 
Mississippi, where the voice of civilization was 
never heard, is now teeming with its millions of 
population. ‘The tide of emigration, still rolling in 
that direction, has already reached the base of the 
Rocky mountains, and will soon break over those 
lofty barriers and be diffused in the extensive plains 
of Oregon. Already the West vies for the as- 
cendency on this floor; and why should not the 
South also be advancing? Are her limits never to 
be enlarged, and her influence and power never to 
be increased? Is she to be left behind in this race 
for distinction and aggrandizement, if you please? 
As one of her sons, I say no. | Let. her, too, enter 
the glorious rivalship; not with feelings of strife, 
jealousy, or envy—~such sentiments are not charac- 


It is, as the honorable chairman of the {| 


teristic of her people—but with aspirations pro mpted 
by the spirit of alaudable emulation and ‘an hon- 
orable ambition. f 


SPEECH OF MR: MARSH, 
OF VERMONT, ` . 


Inthe House of Representatives, January 20,.1845— 
_ On the question of annexation of Texas. —-, ‘ 


Mr. Cuareman: It is a remarkable feature of the 
debate in which we are engaged, that while we have 
abundance of argument, or.rather apology for argu- 
ment, in support of the power of Congress to annex 
a foreign State by legislation, the advocates of the 
measure seem, in general, quite relactant to enter 
its merits as a question of expediency. I have 
waited for some days in anxious expectation that 
the zealous friends of annexation would state fully 
the arguments in its favor. It is quite obvious that 
there is some deep and controllmg. motive for thus 
urging the precipitate action of Congress on-this ap- 
peal to the popular branch from the solemn judg- 
ment of the Senate, in a matter emphatically within 
its proper cognizanpes. But, for some unexplained 
reason, it is not thought proper to declare this par- 


_ ticular motive, or to intrust the House and the -na- 


tion with the entire argument in favor of.the consol- 
idation of these two independent sovereignties. 
Some obscure hints we have had in the course of 
the debate, and in an another place a pretty full de- 
velopment of no doubt the most cogent and persua- 
sive reasons for the measure, but, with the brilliant 
exception of the eloquent gentleman. from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLmes] and one or two others, the 
gentleman who have supported it have trodden 
very gingerly while passing over this branch of the 
subject. , 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] to 
whose ability and eloquence I am disposed to ren- 
der full justice, gave us the other day a sample of 
the sort of argumentation which relied upon as ef- 
fectual in constraining the support of southern gen- 
tlemen who might otherwise be disposed to act 
from higher impulses than a spirit of deference to 
local dictation; and the Globe has declared that, while 
the northern democracy should be tenderly handled, 
in discussing both this great subject and that of the 
tariff, the recreant southerner who indicated a disposi- 
tion to emancipate himself from the influence of sec- 
tional views on these subjects should be frightened 
back into his propriety by the terrors of public denun- 
ciation as a renegade and a traitor. A distinguished 
southerner once boasted that the South ruled us of the 
North by means of our own “white slaves,” and the 
action of some northern members of Congress in the 
Missouri controversy gave too much countenance to 
the truth of this gasconade. According to the decree of 
the Globe, the experiment of dragooning, which is 
alleged to have been successful with the North, is 
now to be tried upon the recusant portion of the 
South, while the doubtful northern States are to be 
cajoled into the admission of Texas and the aban- 
donment of. the protective policy by fair speeches 
and honeyed words. The result of this interesting 
experiment in practical politics we shall soon see; 
and it will be a curious speculation to learn whether 
it be easier to coax a northerner or to coerce.a 
Southron. a 

The eloquent gentleman from Alabama, however, 
did not follow the precise line now recommended by 
the Globe. He was, indeed, sufficiently liberal in 
his denunciations of his faithless brethren, but was 
not altogether complimentary to us of the North. 
He informed us that the. southern master ruled his 
slave by divine appointment; and, from the views 
he expressed of the superior qualifications of south- 
ern men for all official stations, as contrasted with 
our huiabler pretensions, he allowed us to draw the 
inference that he held the South to be also divinely 
entitled to dictate law to our inferior natures. We 
of the North entertain a hereditary Eran of all 
who claim to rule by divine right. Divine right is 
the alleged foundation of the authority of all des- 
pots; and if you consult the image and superscrip- 
tion of the coin of Henry VIII, or of Charles II, 
you will find that even those blood-stained and prof- 
ligate tyrants claimed to reign “by the grace of 
God.” But if we may rely on the authority of cer- 
tain notes appended to the newspaper reports of the 
gentleman’s remarks, he intended, had he not been 
arrested by the expiration of his hour, to give us a 


-per contra statement. of the manifold humbler virtues 


and excellences of the people of the North.” ‘There 
is something odd—almogt ominous—in the frequent 
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coincidences between the entrance of gentlemen up- 
on delicate topics and. the fall of the Speaker’s ham- 
mer. It has happened repeatedly, in the course. of 
- this debate, that gentlemen have been prematurely 
. cut off in the very flower of their eloquence, just at 
. the commencement of a conclusive argument in sup- 
port of the expediency of annexation; and I much 
fear this unhappy horary limitation will deprive us 
altogether of the opportunity of hearing that branch 
of this great question discussed. In one of the notes 
to the gentleman’s speech, it is said that his remarks 
. upon the North were intended to have special refer- 
ence to the New England States, or rather to Mas- 
sachusetts; and, for the sake of that ancient, and, 
until now, reputable commonwealth, it is much to 
be lamented that the honorable gentleman was not 
allowed time to make out his balance sheet, and 
show us what precise amount of credit she is enti- 
tled to for pevoluoneey services, for the ingenuity 
of her degenerate sons—the vulgar artificers of the 
East—in fabricating brogans, Kentucky jeans, ne- 
gro cloths, cotton gins and bagging, wooden clocks 
and wire mousetraps, as well as for their punctuality 
in paying southern gentlemen for their cotton and to- 
bacco. As itis, however, Mass&chusetts must be 
content to wear sackcloth and sit in darkness, con- 
soling herself as she may, by dreaming -of the gen- 
tleman’s unspoken eulogy, until some more auspi- 
cious and longer hour shall enable him to bestow 
upon her the cheering encouragement of such just 
measure of commendation as, upon strict and im- 
partial scrutiny, he shall adjudge her to merit. 

I regret, sir, that, instead of indulging in a course 
of remark calculated neither to convince nor to per- 
suade, the gentleman had not thought proper to give 
us the assistance of his eminent talents in discuss- 
ing the question of expediency. We should then 
have had this point presented in the fairest light; 
for I give the gentleman credit for the ability to make 
the most of the argument; and I am persuaded that 
his frankness and sincerity would have scorned to 
skulk from an avowal.of the reasons which are most 
conclusive in the minds of the zealous and influen- 
tia] advocates of annexation. 

The history of the State which I, with my col- 
leagues, have the honor to represent, has been ap- 
pealed to in a manner which seems to call for some 
notice on the part of her delegation. 

It has been assumed, with great apparent confi- 
dence, that the admission of Vermont to the Ameri- 
can Union is a parallel case to the proposed annexa- 
tion of Texas, and therefore sanctions that measure 
by the authority of a venerable precedent. But 
there is not the smallest analogy between the cases. 
A suficient distinction is to be found in the single 
fact, that, by the treaty of 1783, which recognised 
the independence and fixed the boundaries of the 
Union, the United States claimed, and Great Brit- 
ain conceded to them, jurisdiction over the territory 
of Vermont. The United States never surrendered 
this. claim, or recognised the independence of Ver- 
mont, and her admission was merely the erection of 
a portion of the territory of the United States into a 
confederate State. Thus far, then, the case is not 
distinguishable in principle from that of the States 
afterwards formed in the northwest territory; and 
the fact that, in the latter case, the soil was the prop- 
erty of the nation, is unimportant; because the right 
of jurisdiction and territory is independent of the 
fee, and may and often does exist without it. But 
the argument by no means rests on the single fact 
alone to which I. have adverted. The territory of 
Vermont was originally claimed by both New 
Hampshire and New York. New Hampshire had 
made extensive grants of land in the disputed dis- 
trict before it was determined by royal ordinance in 
1767 to belong to New York. New York then at- 
tempted to set aside the grants which had been made 
by New Hampshire. This was resisted by the 
grantees, who, however, were willing to submit to 
the jurisdiction of New York, provided the New 
Hampshire grants were configned. The jurisdic- 
tion of New York wasin fact extended over the ter- 
ritory in question. Counties were organized, and 
courts established, by the provincial legislature of 
New York, and delegates were sent to that body by 
the people of these new counties. It was only upon 
the often-repeated refusal of New York to recognise 
the validity of the New Hampshire grants, and her 
dissent from the resolutions of the Provincial Con- 
gress of 1774, that the inhabitants of Vermont re- 
solved to declare themselves independent. 

The first resistance to the authority of the royal 
courts within the jurisdiction of New York took 
place in the New Hampshire grants, and was oc- 
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` casioned by the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants of 


the grants with the refusal of New York to adopt 
the resolutions of the Provincial Congress. (Thomp- 
son’s Civil History of Vermont, 28.) Vermont 
thus early gave proof of her attachment to the 
principles and cause of American liberty, and the 
Green Mountain boys, to whom Ticonderoga sur- 
rendered in 1775, acted, as their heroic commander 
declared, under ‘the authority of the great Jehovoh 
and the Continental Congress.” As an integral 
part of the State’ of New York, Vermont was a 
member of the confederation, and through the whole 
revolutionary struggle she recognised the authori- 
ty of Congress, and annually renewed her ap- 
that body for admission into the 
Union.. (Vermont State Papers, 63, 64, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 73, and elsewhere.) The constitution 
adopted by Vermont in 1777 provides for the 
election of delegates to Congress, (ibid 248,) as 
does also that revised by her Council of Censors in 
1785, (ibid 521, 526.) “Various acts of the legisla- 
ture provided for the punishment of treason against 
the United States, (ibid 293, 413, 414, 415.) By 
resolutions of Congress, on the 7th and 20th (or 
Qist) of August, 1781, the faith of that body was 
pledged to the admission of Vermont, (ibid 157, 
159; see also a report of a committee of Congress, 
ibid 170, 171.) Vermont acceded to the conditions 
impesed by those resolutions, by the advice of Gen. 
Washington, (ibid 167, 168, 169;) and though Con- 
gress most unjustifiably refused to redeem the 
pledge, yet the resolutions of the 7th and 20th of 
August, 1781, and the acceptance of their conditions 
by Vermont, must be considered as constituting a 
compact, which either party had a right to enforce. 
The phraseology of the constitution was altered, as 
we learn from the Madison Papers, by substituting 
the word “jurisdiction” for “limits,” for the very 
purpose of meeting the case of Vermont. The ap- 
plication of Vermont for admission to the Union 
was renewed soon after the adoption of the federal 
constitution, and, the only obstacle which had ever 
existed being removed by the formal consent of 
New York, she was admitted at the same time and 
upon the same principles as Kentucky, and the ob- 
ligations of the general government were thus at 
length, though tardily, fulfilled. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Kennepy] 
remarked, in his very able spcech, a very important 
fact, which is entirely conclusive in regard to the 
views of all parties as to the relation in which Ver- 
mont stood to the Union. Her senators and repre- 
sentatives werc immediately admitted to their seats; 
whereas, if she had been considered as a foreign 
territory up to the time of her admission, they would 
have wanted the constitutional qualification of nine 
and seven years’ citizenship, respectively. 

lt is, therefore, perfectly clear that the supposed 
analogy between the case of Vermont and that of 
Texas is entirely mistaken. Iam aware that an at- 
tempt may be made to get over the objection to the 
admission of Texas upon the ground of the consti- 
tutional provision to which l have just adverted by 
arguments drawn from a singular and analogous 
feature of the institutions of Texas. Naturalization 
and citizenship there, it is said, may be acquired 
without a renunciation of allegiance to the United 
States, and Texas may be immediately represented 
by persons now owing fealty to both countries. 
Bat the law of nations recognises no such divided 
allegiance. Naturalization in a foreign State, with- 
out any formal renunciation of allegiance to the na- 
tive sovereignty, is expatriation, and, ipso facto, 
works a forfeiture of all the rights of native citizen- 
ship. The acquisition of political franchises under 
a new sovercignty necessarily implies their extinc- 
tion under the old. Allegiance is of necessity en- 
tire, and no man can be at once the subject of two 
supreme and independent jurisdictions. Texas, 
therefore, if admitted as a State, must remain un- 
represented in both branches of the national legisla- 
ture until the constitutional term of citizenship shall 
shall have expired, unless she chooses (what we 
have no right to assume in this argument) to be rep- 
resented by persons who shall migrate thither from 
the United States after her admission. 

it has been said that Vermont acted not only as 
an independent, but as a hostile power, by negotia- 
ting an-armistice and an alliance with Great Britain 
during the revolutionary war. It is a sufficient an- 
swer to any argument founded on this fact, that it is 
now historically certain that these negotiations were 
a mere stratagem to induce the British to suspend 
hostile operations against the northern frontier; and 


a recently discovered correspondence between the 
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authorities of Vermont and General Washington 
shows that they were carried on with his knowl- 
edge and approbation. I may safely challenge the 
annals of diplomacy to produce an instance where 
dexterity in negotiation kas obtained more, and 
given, or even promised Jess, than in this most con- 
summate politic stratagem, which paralyzed for 
three campaigns the hostile force of an army of ten 
thousand men, and thereby both secured the north- 
ern frontier and left the continental army free to act 
against the enemy in the southern portion of the con- 
federacy. The occasional open threats of secession 
on the partof Vermont were mere artifices to give 
color, in the eyes of the British, to the sincerity of 
the negotiation, and at the same time to alarm Con- 
gress into a compliance with her just and reasona~ 
ble demands; and there was never a moment when 
the public authorities of the State ceased to entertain 
both the desire and the expectation of ultimate ad- 
mission to the Union. It is not to be denied that the 
persevering refusal of Congress to fulfil its own sol- 
emn engagements and to recognise the rights of Ver- 
mont as an independent member of the confederacy, 
produced great irritation, and that influential indi- 
viduals were sometimes almost provoked into a de- 
termination to secede altogether from the common 
cause. But, so far as the argument from precedent 
is concerned, the real question is, not what were the 
purposes and views of leading men, or even of the 
constituted authorities of - Vermont, but upon 
what principle did Congress act? Not whether the 
people of Vermont held themselves to be not only 
a sovereign and independent, but also a foreign 
State, but whether Congress, in admitting the State, 
considered itself as treating with a foreign power, 
or as creating a new member out of territory within 
its rightful original jurisdiction. The question, in- 
deed, was not discussed, but the whole history of 
ihe transaction—the facts of the case—show that 
Congress did not look upon Vermontas, to allin- 
tents and purposes, a foreign State. 

1 repeat, then, there is no analogy between the 
case oF Vermont and this of Texas; and gentlemen 
who claim for Congress the power in question will 
be driven to derive it from the naked words’of the 
constitution. But, sir, I do not purpose to enter up- 
on the constitutional question further than as the his- 
tory of my own State may tend to elucidate it, and I 
shall confine the remainder of my remarks to the 
simple question of expediency. 

1 cannot agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Dean] that the constitutional power is the on- 
ly question in the case, because it is not to me, as it 
is to his clearer intuition, a self-evident proposition 
that the annexation of Texas would be a blessing. 
I can conceive an enlargement of territory, bur- 
dened with incumbrances, or attended by conditions, 
which would render it a curse; and this seems to me 
very clearly one of those cases where the onus pro- 
bandi lies upon the affirmative, both as regards the 
legality and the expediency of the measure. i 

As | have already said, either that unlucky ham- 
mer, or some secret misgivings, prevent gentlemen 
from giving us the argumenton this point, and we 
are left to gather it partly from broken and myste- 
rious hints here, and partly from certain declarations 
promulgated last year from the court end of the 
avenue, with the solemnity of oracular authority, 
and with more than oracular distinctness. The ar- 
gument, then, compiled from these various sources, 
divides itself into four propositions. I say four, sir, 
because the reasons assigned for the annexation of 
Texas, on grounds of military security, are too 
weak and puerile to impose for a moment on an 
man possessed of the smallest notions of the princi- 
ples of strategy. General Jackson, whose authority 
1s relied upon asa decisive on this point, however 
brave as a soldier, or skillful asa tactician, has never 
given any evidence of strategical talent. Besides, it 
is said that General Jackson himself, twenty-five 
years ago, when in the full enjoyment of unimpair- 
ed mental faculties, declared the possession of Tex- 
as unimportant ina military point of view; and I 
appeal from General Jackson in decrepitude to Gen- 
eral Jackson in the vigor of his intellect. 

But it is said that the annexation of Texas will, 
first, promote the cause of emancipation in the 
northernmost slaveholding States; and Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and perhaps North 
Carolinia and ‘Tennessee, will soon become free 
States. Secondly, it will enlarge American com- 
merce, and furnish a vast market for the sale and 
consumption of northern: manufactures. Thus far 
annexation is anorthern question. Thirdly, it will 


| extend the erea of freedom. This is a hybrid ques. 
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tion, and northern or southern, according to the 

osition of the spectator with regard to Mason and 

ixon’s line. Fourthly, and lastly, it will extend, 
fortify, and perpetuate the peculiar institution—the 
especial pride.and glory of the South. In this point 
of view it is strictly a southern question, unless gen- 
tlemen can make out by argument—what some of 
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_ them are disposed to assume without—that the Union — 


ig bound by constitutional guaranties to aid them in 
. maintaining the institution of slavery, and propa- 
gating its blessings through regions- where it is now 
unhappily unknown, = 

I have a word to say on this matter of expediency, 
in each of its aspects. 

But let me remark, in passing, that I seem to see 
something of inconsistency in the action of some 


southern gentlemen. Slavery, they tell us, is not , 


merely a convenience and an advantage to the mas- 
ter, but a blessing to the slave; ¿and yet they advo- 
cate annexation because it tends to promote eman- 
cipation in the northernmost slaveholding States. 
But if slavery be morally a good, and practically a 
blessing, you are criminal in promoting emancipa- 
tion. Again, they say the superior attractions of 
the Texian climate and soil will induce a rapid emi- 
gration thither from the South, and the competition 
in the growth of cotton and sugar will ruimously 
depreciate the value of southern plantations. What 
anomalous patriotism is this, which is content to 
purchase the prosperity of a foreign country by the 
depopulation and impoverishment of its native land. 
e are told, also, that Texas will increase our 
commerce, and enlarge the market for domestic 
- manufactures; and the wheels that drive the jennies 
and looms of the North are threatened with stop- 
pose by the backwater of fraudulent importations of 
ritish goods, through the accommodating agency 
of philanthropic and virtuous Texas. It is singular 
that this argument should come from the lips of 
those who denounce, in the same breath, the north- 
ern manufacturers as a band of robbers; and, as a 
manufacturer, I own I am a little jealous of this 
new-born zeal in behalf of interests even now so fu- 
riously assailed from the very same quarter. 

‘Perhaps, sir, some subtle advocate of annexation, 
by the aid of a faculty in which I profess myself de- 
ficient—a faculty which has been said to constitute 
the essence of wit, and which is, at any rate, a pre- 
rogative of genius—the perception, namely, of ob- 
scure relations—may be able to reconcile these seem- 
ing incongruities; but, in the mean time, and until 
better advised, I, a poor spinner and weaver, shall 
look upon the new friends of my interests with some 
distrust. - : : 

In regard to the first point—the probable influence 
of annexation upon negro emancipation—I do not 
pretend to such a knowledge of the present condi- 
tion of the slave question in the northern slavehold- 
ing States, as to render me a competent judge; but I 
know that judicious southerners, friends, too, of an- 
nexation, look for no such result. I have seen no 
argument conclusively, or even probably, establish- 
ing that consequence. So far as I have observed, no 
southern gentleman on this floor has hazarded the 
opinion that it will have any such tendency; and 
even were I convinced that it would, I am not clear 
that this is not the precise case where it is not law- 
ful to do evil that good may come. This much is 
certain and evident to all men: the immediate effect 
of the measure would be the territorial extension of 
the system, and therefore increased space, opportu- 
nity, and incitement to the multiplication of its ob- 
jects. You have, then, an immediate and certain in- 
crease of what all northern men agree in considering 
as an evil, while the alleged corresponding good is 
problematical in any event—in all events contingent 
and remote. ‘This, therefore, is a ground upon 
which no northern man will honestly advocate the 
annexation of Texas. f 

As to the second point—the incidental en- 
couragement to our manufactures-——though we 
shall not be wanting in gratitude to our south- 
ern brethren for. any sincere manifestation of in- 
terest in our welfare, we prefer to be permitted to 
regulate that matter for ourselves, and to dispose of 
our wares in markets of our own selection. Even’ 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] al- 
lows us something of shrewdness—perhaps | ought 
rather to use an humbler phrase, say of mstinctive 
sagacity in the base mechanical concerns of the filthy 
lucre of gain—and we are some how or | other pos- 
sessed with a notion that our manufacturing interests 
will not be much strengthened by Texian patronage, 
whether in the wav of legislation or purchase. We 


are not well advised what their views may be on the 


‘vast borders, 
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great question of legislative protection to domestic 
industry; and in spite of the encouraging declaration 
that the Anglo-Saxon race which has overrun Tex- 
as “is essentially a debt-paying as well as a land- 
stealing people,” we are haunted by reminiscences 
of outstanding accounts for goods sold and deliver- 
ed, against persons residing not exactly in Texas, 
but thereabouts; and we are pestered with doubts in 
regard to the punctuality of that interesting commu- 
nity in the matter of payment. “Base is the slave 
that pays,” was rather a faverite maxim with some 
of them while citizens of the United States, and weare 
not yet sufficiently certified that a somewhat hasty 
emigration has increased their means or improved 
their morality. It has been somewhere hinted, 


(though, as well as I remember, not urged here,) that _ 


the southern people expect some commercial advan- 
tage, in the way of readier sale or increased price 
of a merchandise peculiarly their own, which shall 
here be nameless; and I believe it is well known 
that the purchase of Louisiana added very greatly 
to the value of that. species of property. hat 
weight this consideration may have with any of the 
advocates of annexation I pretend not to determine, 
but it is at least a view of the subject which cannot 
be expected to strengthen the measure very material- 
ly at the North. : 

‘We now come to the argument which is most fre- 
quently used, and perhaps with the greater effect for 


“its equivocal signification. The annexation of Tex- 


as will extend the area of freedom. It was beauti- 
fully said by Sir Humphrey Davy, “the broader the 
sphere of light, the more extensive will be the 
boundary of darkness by which it is surrounded.” 
It is perhaps to a sort of inversion of this remark 
that we owe this argument, for in no other sense 
can the incorporation within our jurisdiction 
a country already as free as our own, and the 
consequent diffusion’ of slavery through all its 
be said to extend the limits of free- 
dom. it is an argument addressed to the car and not 
the urderstanding—a mere jingle of words without 
meaning, or, if significant, false in the only sense 
which the words will fairly bear. 

But some gentlemen would have us believe that a 
generous and disinterested desire for the extension 
of the blessings of American freedom is the only 
motive which inspires their zeal in the cause of an- 
nexation. For this the extreme South is willing to 
deprive itself of its barrier against the encroachments 
of the fanatic spirit of abolitionism, by the emanci- 
pation of the ‘slaves in the northern slaveholding 
States, thus narrowing the area of southern freedom 
on the one hand, for the sake of extending it on the 
other; for this, it is ready to waste and depopulate 
itself, that it may pour plenty and prosperity into 
the lap of its neighbor: for this, it is prepared to as- 
sume a debt of unknown millions—to engage in a 
causeless war with a friendly nation—to exasperate, 
and alienate at least one-half the free people of this 
great republic—to incur the scorn of the Christian 
world. What unheard-of and self-sacrificing mag- 
nanimity is this! Gentlemen, who lend a believing 
ear to such professions as these, must have greater 
confidence than I in the sincerity of politicians. 

But the swift progress of the index of our 
Shrewsbury clock warns me that it is time to turn 
my attention to the real point at issue, and to state 
openly, what all men know, that, with the origina- 
tors and leading advocates of the measure, it is hon- 
estly and simply a struggle for political power. The 
annexation of Texas is desired by southern poli- 
ticians because the half dozen States to be carved 
out of it will long serve as a counterpoise to the 
growing strength of the North. They expect the 
system of slavery, with its constitutional basis of 
representation, to be extended over Texas, and are 
prepared to share with that country whatever of 
good or evil may accrue from its incorporation into 
the American Union. 1 beg not to be understood 
as charging upon the whole people of the South a 
selfish desire to strengthen themselves at the cost of 


the North. No doubt a very large portion of that 
population honestly believe, that while annexation 


would beneSt both them and Texas, it would not 
essentially injure the North; and were the question 
unmixed with considerations of political power, I 
should have great respect for their opinion, however 


feeble, hollow, and inconsistent the arguments by | 


which their representatives support the measure. 
But I claim the same charity for those whom I rep- 
resent, and expect to be believed, when T assert that 
the people of the North oppose annexation -because 
they consider ita flagrant violation of our constitu- 
tional law, the law of nations, the moral law, fraught 
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k necessity, 


-even to startle the North. But. the annexation. of 
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with unmixed mischief, and productive of ño possi- 
ble good; or, in other words, as unwise, unprofitable, 
unjust. The chairman of the Committee on For- , 
eign Affairs has told us that this is, indeed, emphat- 
ically a southern question, a matter of mere local in- 
terest, a question of slavery, a question of bounda- 
ry; and he reminded us (I believe, however, he lim~ 
ited this reminiscence to the democracy of. the 
North) with what magnanimity the generous people 
of the South allowed Massachusetts and Maine to 
settle their boundary question in their own way; and 
he called upon his.friends to requite that generosity 
by allowing the South to-settle’ this boundary ques- 
tion in such manner as to suit its own convenience. 
This is choice rhetoric, and it is a pity to lessen the 
effect which it might produce by an examination of 
the parallelism between the cases. But it is worth 
while to notice that the northeast boundary dispute 
was a question of the surrender of territory; this of 
Texas a question of its extension; and it is hardly 
fair to ask us to repay the magnanimity which free- 
ly suffered us to alienate our territory and diminish 
our ‘political strength, by consenting to a vast addi- 
tion to the power and resources of our brethren, at 
a direct and imrgediate cost of millions to ourselves, 
to say nothing of our other objections to the 
scheme. Had it been a question of the acquisition 
of Canada, instead of the surrender of a corner of 
Maine, I am not sure that our friends. would have 
been quite so high-minded; and I think lam war 
ranted in saying that, if they succeed in annexing 
Texas, their magnanimity in regard to further ac- 
quisitions of northern territory may very likely be 


- soon put to the test. 


A gentleman from Alabama, who addressed the 
House on this subject at the last session, put the 
acquisition of Texas on the ground of overrulin 
as thus: The constitution had guarantie: 
the institution of slavery, with all its incidents, to 
the South; the rights of slaveholders were menaced 
and endangered by the machinations of northern 
abolitionists; and the acquisition of Texas being the 
only sufficient means of maintaining this most 
sacred guaranty of the constitution, annexation was 
a matter of indispensable necessity, and therefore, 
by the suprema lex, lawful. Substantially the same 
ground was taken by the Corypheus of Carolinian 
statesmanship in a celebrated correspondence, the 
frankness of which I admire, though hot: seeing 
much cause to approve its motives, its temper, or its 
logic. It becomes, then, essential to determine how 
far annexation is indispensable to the security of 
southern institutions, and, if so, how far. the Union 
is bound by constitutional guaranties to maintain 
them. It is with no small reluctance. that I enter 
upon the discussion of this fourth point; and I do 
so only because I hold itto be the very gist of the 
case, the real question of combined duty and expe- 
diency, upon which the whole controversy, apart 
from the disputed point of constitutional power, ne- 
cessarily hinges. If you would persuade us to the 
sacrifices of interest and feeling which the annexa- 
tion of Texas implies, you must clearly convince us 
that what you declare to be the very instinct of self 

reservation, the supreme law of nature for you, 
is also alaw of duty forus. In regard to this ques- 
tion of security, self-preservation,if you please, the 
people of the South ought indeed to be the best 
judges of the actual necessity; and, as 1 have said 
upon another point, if this were all the question, 
with no admixture of considerations of political 
power and personal aggrandizement, their opinions 
would be almost conclusive, so far as the matter of 
fact goes. 1 shall not undertake to. determine what 
are the necessary conditions for the continuance of 
the system of domestic slavery; but this I say, with 
no fear of contradiction, that in the present stage of 
the argument, however gentlemen may find it con- 
venient to reason by way of cheating their own 
consciences, or excusing themselves to their con- 
stituents, no northern man believes that the fireside 
security of the South, or the privileges intended to 
be permanently secured to it by the constitution, 
will be strengthened by the annexation of Texas. 
We all understand, that if you should ever be en- 
dangered by the growing strength of your colored 
population, you would: look for succor elsewhere 
than to Texas. ; 

I am bound to admit that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLmes] has stated the argu- 
ment grounded on the apparent necessity of greater 
space for the expansion of the rapidly. increasin; 
colored population of the South, with. a«force. an 
effect calcùlated not only to:influence the South, but 
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Texas would serve only as a temporary relief from 
the evils with which. the multiplication of the blacks 
threatens the slaveholding States. It but postpones 
the catastrophe; and if in sixty years the slaves of 
the South are likely to-prove too strong for their 
masters, they may be expected to become too pow- 
erful in Texas also in the course of acentury. The 
conclusion, however, which we of the North draw 
from the facts alluded to by the gentleman, is not 
that this evil should be rendered temporarily less 
dangerous by expansion, but that the South should 
take measures for its extirpation while emancipation 
is yet possible. : 

The duties of the North to the South are deter- 
mined by the relations in which they stand to each 
other under the federal constitution; and there are 
two phrases, of very frequent use in all the discus- 
sions of this topic, whose true interpretation it is 
very material to determine. These are, “the com- 
prises of the constitution,” and “the guaranties of 
the constitution.” These phrases are frequently 
used as synonymous, and very often obviously 
without any distinct notion of the true signification 
of either. What, then, is the digtinction between 
them, and what are the compromises, and what the 
guaranties of the constitution? 

The distinction I apprehend to be this: The com- 

romises are matter of history—-a question of fact. 

he guaranties are a question of construction—mat- 
ter of law. 

In regard to the question of fact, the history, na- 
ture, and consideration of the mutual concessions 
between the different parties to the national compact, 
it is singular that little evidence exists. 

The reports of the debates in the convention are 
very meagre; the Federalist handles the subject 
briefly; and, indeed, the principal actors in the mat- 
ter appear throughout to have walked as if among 
eggs; while passing over this difficult ground. But 
what is the nature of a compromise? It is defined 
to be “an agreement between parties in controversy 
to settle their differences by mutual concessions;” 
or, in other words, it is the surrender of a right, or 
the concession of a privilege, to one party, in con- 
sideration of some advance to the oiher party. If; 
then, there was in fact any compromise between the 
North and the South, it must have been upon the 
ground of an advantage conceded to one party upon 
the yielding of an equivalent by that party in return. 

The advantage conceded to the South is the dis- 
proportionate representation in this House. This 
appears on the face of the constitution. But, in re- 
turn for this constant advantage, the only consider- 
ation expressed is the occasional liability of the 
South to a corresponding rate of taxation. Was 
this, then, the true and only consideration; and, if 
80, was ita mere naked agreement to set off an in- 
creased ratio of representation against that particu- 
lar species of taxation, or was it the adoption of a 
principle, of which the particular case, being the 
the only one then actually existing, was specified by 
way of exemplification, 

_it has been often inconsiderately asserted that the 
disproportionate weight allowed to the southern 
States in the House was balanced by the equal rep- 
resentation of the smaller States in the Senate. This 
is a very obvious error, but its importance will jus- 
tifya short examination. ‘The equal representation 
in the Senate is the natnral and necessary conse- 
quence of the independence and sovereignty of the 
several States. At the formation of the constitu- 
tion all the States were not only independent of each 
other, but sovereign. The Senate is composed of 
the representatives of the States in their sovereign 
capacity. Between powers, each supr.me in itself, 
there can be no inequality; and if any other basis of 
representation had been assumed, then the Senate 
would have been no longer the assembly of the 
States, but the representation of numbers, or proper- 
ty, or both. 

_, Butif this equality is to be treated as a concession, 
It was not, atany rate,a compfbmise between the 
North and South, but between the great States and 
the small. The small States, being sovereign, were 
prima facie entitled to equal weight in the national 
legislature. The large States claimed a voice pro- 
portioned to their wealth and population. Hoe 
was this difficulty to be reconciled? Obviously by 
- the adoption of a double system, combining in the 
Senate the representation of sovereignties, and in 
the House the representation of numbers or wealth. 
And®his is the true origin of the fort and constitu- 
on of our national legislature. ‘This is. the great 
and only perpetual compromise of the constitution. 
This, and not a blind and habitual reverence for the 
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forms of British legislation, is the true reason of the 
division of the legislative power into two branches. 
Being, then, a compromise between the Jarger and 
the smaller States, it was not at the same time a com- 
promise between the North and the South, as a ref- 
erence to the first census will show. For, of the 
six larger States, three were northern and three 
were southern. ‘The smaller States were also.equal- 


ly divided: Maryland, the thirteenth, being a mid- | 


dle term, both in numbers and position. Does, then, 
the constitution contain any compromise between 


the North and the South? Unquestionably it does; , 
and it is this: that the South should be allcwed a lar- . 


ger ratio of representation, in consideration of the 
assumption of a larger proportion of the public bur- 
dens, when direct taxation should be necessary. 
Where there is nothing at issue between the parties, 
no supposed conflict of rights, there can be no com- 
promise. What, then, was the point of dispute be- 
tween the North and the South? Simply this: Shall 

roperty have a representation in the national legis- 

ature? At the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, although the principal trading towns were at 
the North, yet the actual convertible wealth of the 
South, including slaves, was supposed to be greater 
than that of the North. This, then, is the compro- 
mise, and the only compromise, between the North 
and the South. In consideration that the southern 
States would treat the slaves as persons, for the pur- 
pose of taxation, the northern States agreed that 
they should be treated as persons for the purpose of 
representation. It is an admission of the principle 
of a property representation, a concession by the in- 
digent North to the affluent South. 

Candor obliges me to admit that there is great 
force in the argument used by the slavehalding 
States, that if numbers alone were to be the basis 
of representation, the slaves ought to be counted. 
You at the North, said they, exercise the right of 
determining who shall enjoy the franchises of free- 
men. You require various qualifications, such as a 
term of residence, and, in some cases, a stipulated 
amount of property; and you insist that white per- 
sons, excluded from all political rights, shall be enu- 
merated. Why not, with equal propriety, count 
our slaves, to whom, by the same sovereign author- 
ity which you exercise, we deny political rights? 
1 repeat, sir, there is, or rather, before the general 
adoption of the principle of universal suffrage by the 
northern States, there was, great force in this argu- 
ment. But, though forcible, it is not unanswerable; 
and among the counter argumentsby which itmay be 
met are these: The legislation of the South deprives 
the slaves not only of political rights, but of all the 
personal rights of humanity. You deny them the at- 
tribute of personality altogether. You make them 
not persons but things. It does not, then, ic in 
your mouths to say that for the purposes of govern- 
ment, and that not merely of the States where they 
reside, but of those where they do not, the slaves 
should be treated as entitled to political rights. On 
the other hand, oar exclusion of certain persons 
from the enjoyment of political franchises rests on a 
different foundation. ‘The slave, with you, is es- 
sentially destitute of the character of a citizen, and 


can, neither by his own act, by that of another, nor ` 


by the favor of fortune, acquire that character. You 
may enact laws to restrain the master from maim- 
ing him or taking his life; but these laws give him 
no rights, for he cannot enforce them, and they 
are analogous to laws for the prevention of cruelty 
to brutes. The slave, then, cannot be recognised 
by your government as any thing but a chattel, 
because he has, by your laws, absolutely no rela- 
tions to government. He isnota member of the 
body politic. The persons excluded by us are ex- 
cluded for the want ofcertain acquirable accidents. 
The exclusion of the slave is absolute and perpetu- 
al—that of the non-qualified white is limited and 
temporary. The slave is forever disfranchised by 
inherent and irremovable disqualifications—the 
right of the non-qualified white is merely suspended. 
The force of this reasoning is virtually admitted by 
many of the southern States, which apportion the 
members of their own legislatures upon the basis of 
a representation of whites only. 

Again, then, sir, the only compromise of the con- 
stitution between the North and the South is that 
whereby disproportionate representationis granted 
to the slaveholding States and disproportionate tax- 
ation assumed by them. 

Tt is asserted by the Sonth that this compromise 
is, in its nature, perpetual and sacred; and, more- 
over, itis insisted that its perpetuity is secured by 
the constitution. And this bringsme to the remain- 


| ing point, which is, What are the guaranties in 


that instrument? 3 

I shall first consider whether this constitutional 
compromise is in itsnature perpetual, and then ex- 
amine the constitution, and see whether I can find 
there any guaranty of its perpetuity. : 

It is a rule, both of positive law and ethics, that 
in all contracts there must be a consideration; 
and if both the contract and the consideration be in 
their nature continuing, and there be neither words 
nor perpetuity nor of limitation in time, the unfore- 
seen failure of a consideration, which both parties 
expected to be as durable as the contract itself, will, 
in general, absolve the party from the obligation of 
the contract. Now, the true nature of this contract 
was the admission of the principle of a property 
représentation. When it was entered into the 
South was superior in wealth, estimating the slaves 
as property; and of course, so long as slavery con- 
tinued, it was thought that the South would always 
bear a heavier proportional share of taxation. Cir- 
cumstances, however, are now changed. The in- 
dustry and enterprise of the North have drawn to 
her alarger share of wealth. The vine of our 
prosperity has thriven while you have slept; and 
were the principle of the taxation and representa- 
tion of wealth, which you contended for and we 
conceded to you, now fairly carried out, we should 
have a greatly increased proportion of constant rep- 
resentation as well as occasional taxation. The 
reasons upon which you were allowed an advantage 
in apportionment no longer exist, and cessante rati- 
one, cessat et ipsa lex. The compromise, then, is 
not in its nature perpetual, and therefore the expe- 
diency of revoking it is lawful matter of inquiry, 
and of course of petition; though, for reasons which 
I shall give hereafter, its actual revocation, without 
the free assent of the South, is at present, or within 
any reasonable period of computation, impossible. 
Whether you will give that assent is a question for 
yourselves; but I confess my expectations of so de- 
sirable an event are not very sanguine. ° . 

But it is contended that the perpetuity ofthe com- 
promise is secured by the terms of the constitution, 
upon a fair construction, and lam now to inquire 
whether that compact does. guaranty that perpetui-~ 
ty. Most unequivocally it does not; and this is a 
point of cardinal importance in the argument Iam 
considering. What are called the machinations of 
the abolitionists are aimed at three objects——the ab- 
olition of slavery in the District of Columbia; the 
suppression of the slave trade between the States; 
and an amendment of the constitution which shall 
apportion southern representation in this House 
upon a free basis. If, then, it can be shown that the 
privileges, permanently guarantied to the South ‘by 
the constitution, are in no danger from these mach- 
inations, then the argument from necessity falls to 
the ground. Again, then, proceeding with myar- 
gument, is the inequality of southern representation 
permanently secured by the guaranties of the consti- 
tution? For if not, then the attempt to amend the 
constitution in this particular is no infringement of 
southern nights. The North may lawfully request 
a surrender of this southern privilege, and the action 
of States or parties with that view is no sufficient 
reason forasking us to strengthen the South, so 
that it may be able to resist such amendment. The 
only express guaranties bearing upon the question 
of slavery are— 

Art. I. See. 9. That the slave trade should not be 
prohibited hy Congress before 1808. 

Art. IV. Sec. 2. Securing the right of recapture 
of fugitive slaves. 

Art. V. That the restriction upon the power of 
Congress to prohibit the slave trade, (first clause of 
art. i, sec. 9.) and the provision for the imposition of 
taxes according to the basis of representation,” 
(fourth clause of art. 1, see. 9,) should not be af- 
fected by any amendments to be made before 1808. 

Tn all this the most zealous champion-of southern 
privileges will not contend that he finds any guar- 
anty of the perpetuity of the inequality conceded by 
the constitution. In fact, the only stipulation in 
that compact expressly made unalterable is that 
whereby the equal representation of the smaller 
States in the Senate is secured. But when, on the 
other hand, we find a provision for amending the 
constitution, by the assent of three-fourths of the 
States, unlimited in its terms, except as to the 
equality in the Senate, and controlled only by the 
restriction which expired in 1808, there can be no 
doubt that this whole subject of the compromise is 
aa open to amendment as any other constitutional 
provision. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I go farther than this. You 
are aware, Sir, that at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution, the wise and good of the South, as well 
as the North, regarded slavery as both an evil and a 
wrong, and looked forward to its entire extinction 
at no very distant day. Couple this notorious fact 
with the limitations expiring in 1808, and particu- 
larly the peculiar character of the guaranty respect- 
ing taxation, and what are we authorized to con- 
clude with the tacit understanding of the framers of 
the constitution on this subject? Let us look a little 
more narrowly at this last restriction. For whose 
benefit was it inserted? Unquestionably for the ben- 
efit of the North. Its object was-to secure the peo- 
ple of those States in the enjoyment of a lower ratio 


of taxation, until the South should be prepared to. 


begin the work of emancipation. Ifthe South was 
to enjoy a perpetual advantage in the way of repre- 
sentation, why did the North secure to itself the cor- 
responding advantage in respect to taxation, for the 
short petiod of only twenty years? Sir, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that both the North and the 
South looked forward to the year 1808 ag the com- 
mencement of a new era, when those glorious words 
of our declaration of independence were to be indeed 
something more than a “a hollow abstraction,” and 
‘when we were to show, by our works, our faith in 
the great. doctrine, ‘‘that all men are created equal, 
and endowed with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” t : 

1 do not, indeed, expect that this argument will be 
admitted by southern gentlemen as.conclusive; but I 
think all candid men will allow that itis not without 
force—plausibility, at least—and that.a northern 
man may honestly hold it to be satisfactory. For 
my own part, I do not hesitate to profess, before 
God and man, my own sincere conviction of its 
truth. If, then, we honestly, and with probable 
cause, believe that you are thus pledged to the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the surrender of your unequal 
advantage, we have clearly the right to ask of you, 
in temperate language, the redemption of this pledge, 
and to use all such fair arguments and persuasions 
as we think fitted to induce you to doso. Thus 
far, then, the guaranties of the constitution are in no 
danger from the action of abolitionists. 

But, sir, as [ have already hinted, a word will 
suffice to show that the people of the South are un- 
necessarily alarmed, and that not only their consti- 
tutional, but their assumed privileges are in little 
danger from any source, unless it be ‘from a change 
of opinion among themselves. The power is virtu- 
ally in their own hands. Even the great and vener- 
able champion of human rights, who leads the van 
of the supporters of the right of petition on this 
floor, has declared that he is not prepared to vote 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia; and the probability that a majority of Congress 
will be found convinced, both of their power to grant 
the prayer of those who petition for that object, and 
of the expediency and justice of its exercise, against 
not only the known wishes of the unrepresented 
people of the District, but the unanimous protesta- 
tion of the South, is indeed too remote to be a le- 
gitimate cause‘of alarm to the most anxious south- 
erner. 
~ The power of Congress to abolish the internal 


slave-trade is so very questionable, so delicate, and. 


so difficult to enforce, that there is no prospect of its 
exercise ever being seriously attempted; and as to 
the great question of the change in the ratio of rep- 
resentation, the power is absolutely in the hands of 
the South; and we of the North appeal on this ques- 
tion not to our own strength, but to your sense of 
justice. 

The constitution can be amended only by the as- 
sent of three-fourths of the States. The present 


number of slaveholding States is thirteen. To ob-' 


tain, then, the constitutional majority of the States, 
unless you surrenderthe question, we must wait un- 
til the free States shall increase from their present 
number of thirteen to thirty-nine. Within what pe- 
tiod will this be accomplished? The firmest believer 
in the prepetuity of our institutions scarcely dares 
to look forward to so distant a future as this., 

This, sir, is all | think it-worth while to say on 
that part of the subject which seemed to me most to 
require further discussion; and now a word on the 
moral bearings of the question. Gentlemen of the 
South, who participate in debates involving the dis- 
cussion of these topics, are, somewhat lavish of 
epithets, and indulge pretiy freely in personalities. 
They have stigmatized the people of the North, as 
a whole, and in terms broad enpugh to include every 
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member of this House who advocates the right of 
tition, as abolitionists, fanatics, incendiaries. If 
y the first of these terms gentlemen mean that the 
North, and its representatives here, both desire and 
hope the ultimate abolition.of slavery, the charge is 


just; but if by this; and the other harsher terms, 


they mean to accuse us ofa fixed design to accom- 
plish this object by illegal, unconstiutiorial, or im- 
moral means, or even by makine it apolitical test, 
they do us great injustice. They charge us with 
having confederated, in a common league, against 
both the interests and the rightsof the South, and 
with entertaining a settled purpose of violating a 
solemn compact, by which not only federal rights, 
but those involved in the sovereignty of the States, 
were formally secured, and even with instigating a 
setvile war. Before gentlemen made these charges 
they should have remembered that there is nota 
political abolitionist on this floor. I repeat, sir, that, 
with the exception of some of the majority, who 
owe their seats to the indirect aid of the liberty par- 
ty, there is not a member on this floor elected by the 
votes of abolitionists; and probably not one in 
whose election that party was even neutral. 

Sir, we come here not as the tools of those who 
are prepared to trample on the constitution, but in 
spite of them. We are its defenders, not its as- 
sailants. We neither seek nor desire to infringe 
upon your constitutional privileges, or to interfere 
with your domestic policy. Within the limits to 
which the original- compromise extended we are 
content to leave the continuance or abolition of 
slavery to the operation of natural causes and the 
wisdom of Providence; but we can make no sac- 
rifices of national honor or private principle for its 
extension or perpetuation. That there isa great 
degree of excitementon this topic 1 shall not deny. 
Men who contend for principle are always enthu- 
siasts. But if this excitement partakes of the char- 
acter of overheated zeal, southern gentlemen have 
themselves to thank for it. Instead of entrenching 
themselves behind the bulwarks of the constitution, 
and the rights inherent in the States, in virtue of 
their sovereignty, they have chosen to put them- 
selves in the wrong by denying us the exercise of a 
right ‘inestimable to freemen, and formidable only 
to tyrants,” and the effect of this impolitic step they 
have now before them. 

The conduct of the South upon this whole mat- 
ter is far from being characterized by the discretion 
which has marked their action in regard to their 
other great interests. There isa feverish restless- 
ness in relation to slavery which seems to indicate a 
lurking consciousness that they are in the wrong on 
this great question of the age, where they are op- 
posed to the main body of their own countrymen, 
and not to them only, but to all Christendom, and 
the whole civilized world; not to this world only, 
but, as I firmly believe, to the universal empire of 
that just and impartial God who created all men in 
his own image, and therefore free and equal. 

Because northern gentlemen insist upon the sacred 
right of petition, the right of the worm to turn when 
it is trodden upon, they-are charged with a reckless 
hatred of the South and its institutions. Sir, men 
truly hate only those whom they fear, and those 
whom they have wronged.” To the South we say: 
We tremble not at your menaces; we have done you 
no’ wrong. 
` The North has been charged with ignorance of 
the true character of the servile relation, and of 
blindness to the palpable and invincible obstacles 
which are alleged by southern gentlemen to oppose 
themselves to abolition, present or prospective. It 
lies in the very nature of things that this charge 
should be in-some degree true. Nothing but per- 
sonal observation can teach the extent either of the 
evils of slavery or of the difficulties which impede 
the abolition of this, as of all other rooted and gen- 
eral abuses. Indeed, I have never met with an abo- 
litionist, however zealous, who pretended that he 
could see his way altogether clear on this subject. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, no general disposition 
in the North to dictate to the South on this subject 
of emancipation. We hope you will be convinced 
of the expediency and duty of. ultimate abolition, 
and will, in a reasonable time, redeem your implied 
pledges to that effect, and we are content to leave to 
you the mode, and, I had almost said, the terms. 

I cannot forbear to suggest to southern gentlemen, 
in this connection, one mode by which they may 
both pacify the North, and retain and even increase 
their relative weight in the House of Representatives. 
Remove-what an honorable member has called in an- 
other place the bugbear of slavery, and the current 


of emigration will set ina new direction. The North 
has always been an officina gentium, and every. year 
throws offanewswarm of enterprising and industrious 
adventurers. To them no more powerful attractions 
could be presented than the mountainsand the valleys 
of the sunny South, if, like their own snow-topped 
hills and verdant dells, they were. but the abode of 
the “mountain nymph,.sweet liberty.” The nat- 
ural-advantages of the southern portion of the Union 
are unquestionably unrivalled upon the face of ‘the 
earth, and they need only to be developed by the 
energies of free hands, guided by free heads, to ena- 
ble those States to give laws, not to this Union only, 
but to the world. ` P ; 

But in regard to this charge of ignorance and pas- ` 
sion, I will, in all seriousness, suggest to southern 
gentlemen a measure, which F honestly believe 
would do much, very much, towards dispelling those 
clouds of ignorance, and calming whatever exists of 
feverish passion. Let candid and intelligent men 
from the slaveholding States visit the North, and 
call meetings of all political parties to hear this sub- 
jeet discussed. I can confidently predict that the 
most zealous advocate, even of slavery itself, who 
should address te people of the North on this sub- 
ject, in decent and respectful language, would not only 
be attentively listened to, but civilly and even kindly 
treated. Instead of being lynched, as any of the 
supporters of the right of petition would be at the 
South, he would be feasted and caressed; and fana- 
tics, incendiaries as we arë, there is not on this floor 
a northern gentleman who would not shed the last 
drop of his ‘blood in defending a. southerner, 
against any who should assail him for maintaining 
the rights and interests of his own State, in such lan- 
guage as becomes a freeman. and a gentleman. Speak 
to the people of the North, as. that -heroic young 
member from North Carolina [Mr. Cumeman] last 
year addressed this House, with the simple elo- 
quence of honest conviction, and though you may 
fail to convince, though you may shock their preju- 
dices, yet you will win their respect, their sympa- 
thy, and their confidence. I shall not venture to 
predict that their opinions would be changed by the 
course I advise; probably they might even be con-. 
firmed; but all feelings of undue asperity, all dispo- 
sition to assail you with any other weapons than 
those of reason, if such exist, would be allayed; the 
North and the South would come to a: better under- 


` standing, and this most difficult subject would as- 


sume the new shape of a question submitted to the 
jurisdiction of conscience and of reason. 

The opinions I have expressed in ‘regard to the 
permanence of domestic slavery, are not only the 
present opinions of the North, and the ancient opin- 
ions of your people, but they were, within a very 
recent period, the opinions of the best minds of. the 
South. Not many years since several of your States 
were almost persuaded to rid themselves of this 
great burden, and many of you now assign the heat- 
ed zeal and intemperate action of northern ‘fanatics 
as a reason why they did nat go on in ‘the good 
work they had begun. I fear this is buttoo true; 
and if so, they whose rash interference has occasion- 
ed so deplorable a result must share with you the 
responsibility of the continuance of this evil. 

But generous men will admit that there is some 
provocation for this zeal, in the notorious facts, 
somewhat boastfully alluded to by the gentleman 
from Alabama, that, small as -your population is, 
you have. virtually ruled the nation, and monopo- 
lized the great offices in every department of the 
government; and the further fact, that, by direct 
appropriation, defalcation, and the Florida war— 
the real motive of which was the defence of ‘your 
“peculiar institution”—you have drawn from the 
national treasury uncounted millions, beyond what 
your population, your proper wants, or your con- 
tributions to the public resources, would entitle you 


0. 

God forbid that I should recapitulate these causes 
of complaint for the purpose of justifying, still less 
of promoting, a® fanaticism which I heartily con- 
demn; and it will not be out of place if I here say a 
word upon the origin and character of the anti- 
slavery party. The feeling upon which it is built 
originated in the southern monopoly of office to 
which I have alluded; in the supposed hostility of 
the South to a course of policy first forced upon us 
by that section, but now indispensable to our pros- 
perity, in a conscientious belief that slavery is, both 


morally and economically, a wrong and an ‘evil. 


The excitement thus ‘produced: has been ad@ravated 
and inflamed by the denial of the right of petition, 
by the abuses of the Florida war, by the fierce dg» 
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nunciations of northern men and northern interests 

` oñ this floor, and by other causes not necessary to 
be.specified. Ambitious and designing men have 
taken advantage of this state of feeling for corrupt 
and selfish purposes; and, by the usual arts of the 
demagogue, have converted a just and honest im- 
pulse into a wild and reckless fanaticism. The prin- 
ciple of election by plurality, now of extensive ap- 
plication, has made it an object for each of the great 
political parties to encourage the growth of this new 
division at the expense of the other. But in this, 
asin many other cases, the open policy of the 
whigs has been foiled by the more dexterous strata- 
gems of their opponents; and the consequence is, 
that the liberty party, whose rank and file consists 
almost entirely of whigs, is controlled in its action 
by leaders frem the other side.. Its members have 
quite lost sight of their original motives, and exist 
butas a factious intrigue. 


By all these causes a state of things has heen 
produced upon which the coolest patriot cannot look 
without alarm; and the annexation of Texas, if 
consummated, will add ten-fold to the madness of 
the passion which the artifices of bad men have ex- 
cited to almost ungovernable fury. Some gentle- 
men find a ready panacea for the impending evils, 
which seem inseparable from this subject, in the 
dissolution of the Union. They would divide this 
goodly confederacy, and carve out of it two, three, 
or four independent republics, or, it may be, em- 
pires, as if a body politic were like the polypus, 
which multiplies by division. But have gentlemen 
weighed the practical difficulties which attend this 
measure?’ Have they definitively settled where the 
lines shall be drawn? Are they quite sure that the 
northernmost slaveholding States are prepared, in 
case of division, to make common cause with the 
extreme South? Fave they determined the propor- 
tionsin which the public property and the public 
liabilities shall be divided? Do they remember that 
the public domain—that inexhaustible source of na- 
tional wealth—lies chiefly in the free States and 
Territories? and is it safe to calculate that the strong 
man in possession will yicld to his weaker brother a 
right which he is unable to enforce? Have they for- 
gotten the old question in respect to the right of 
those who inhabit the valley of a navigable river to 
follow its current to the ocean? Is it certain that 
the mighty West, connected as she is with both the 
North and the South by vital bonds—arteries which 
itis death to sever—will, in any event, permit a dis- 
solution? What hope is there that such questions 
as these can ever be settled by any arbiter but the 
ultima ratio of nation® and, in case of war between 
the North and the South, who will protect the fire- 
side of the southerner against his fearful domestic 
enemy, while the father and the husband marches 
tothe northern frontier, to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his brother? 


Again: are gentlemen prepared to risk the moral 
and political effect of the self-immolation of this 
mighty empire—this model republic? Do they not 
know that the frst step towards dissolution, the first 
outbreak of violence, will be hailed by the vultures 
of Europe as a token that their prey awaits them, 
andas a signal of a richer partition than the dis- 
memberment of Poland? k 


Sir, I have barely touched, not exhausted, a single 
branch of this vast argument. I would gladly look 
at this question of expediency in other and less deli- 
cate aspects, to say nothing of the portentous con- 
stitutiopal obstacles which inexorably forbid the ac- 
complishment of this, measure. It would, for in- 
stance, be an casy matter to show, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hamu] hioted, that by annihi- 
lating the sovereignty, destroying the political indi- 
Viduality, appropriating the resources, and assuming 
the ultimate dominion of the soil of Texas, you le- 
gally and morally incur all her unknown liabilities 
nother pecuniary and liquidated debt only, but 
her obligations for revolutionary services, and for 
indemnification for twice granted lands, her pension 
list, present and future, and all the thousand claims 
which will spring up against her the momeut you 
become her paymaster. But, sir, mine hour is 
come. I must surrender this vast subject to abler 
hands; and I dismiss it with the repeated declaration 
that while we of the North repudiate and disclaim 
all purpose of impairing the moral or legal rights of 
of the South, we are yet resolved that the extension 
and perpetuation of an evil which is its misfortune 
should not be our fault. 
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In Senate, February, 1845—on the subject of French 
spoliations prior to 1800, in reply to Mr. Me- 
Durrin. i 
Mr. ArcHer said he was extremely concerned 

that he should be placed in a position which con- 
strained him to say a few words—and a very few 
words they should be—upon the bill now under the 
consideration of the Senate. These claims had been 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Having no knowledge himself of any of the claim- 
ants, and none of them coming from that part of the 
country in which he lived, he had asked the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CHOATE] 
who represented the region of conntry where these 
claims are mostly found, to do him the favor to re- 
port this bill to the Senate—the committce having 
concurred in it—and to take upon himself the office 
of introducing it with the proper explanatory re- 
marks. Although he (Mr. A.) was absent at the 
time, he understood that his friend from Massachu- 
setts had given an exposition of the merits of the 
case with a clearness and force that carried convic- 
tion to the minds of the Senate, and passed the bill 
to its third reading. [fe should therefore have ab- 
stained from saying a word, but that silence on his 
part might seem to import disapproval of the claims 
of the petitioners, andlook like opposition, if he 
forebore to add his concurrence to the testimony 
which had been rendered in their favor by the hon- 
orable senator from Massachusetts. 

This matter appeared to him to lie within a very 
narrow compass; but before he proceeded to state 
its merits, it was proper that he should remove the 
difficulties which had been thrown in the way of the 
consideration of the real case, by the observations 
of the honorable senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
McDurrir.] The Senate might draw an inference 
in regard to the correctness with which the honora- 
ble senator had pursued his investigations in relation 
to this subject from this fact. 

He [Mr. McDurrig] stated the other day, and 
he had stated it to-day, ina tone somewhat trium- 
phant, that he could find no names of the memori- 
alists—no real claimants interested in this bill: de- 
signing to intimate that the applicants here were in 
reality mere men of straw. 

Now, he would only have to ask the honorable 
senator to go with him down to the committee room 
on Foreign Relations to show him in reference to 
this very class of petitions, and one other class in 
reference to Texas, so great a number of applications 
signed by living men, that he (Mr. A.) had been 
Jed to say, jocularly, the Senate would have to order 
an addition to the committee room. 

(Mr. McDurriz said he could assure the honor- 
able gentleman that he had had the clerks of the 
two Houses on the search, and that they had come 
back and reported to him that all the petitions had 
been taken away, or could not be found. He was 
glad to hear he was mistaken. ] 


Mr. Arcner resumed. The honorable senator 
could have access at discretion to these petitions; 
and, he ventured to say, if he [Mr. McDurriz] 
chose to avail himself of the indulgence now pro- 
posed to be accorded to him, that he would find the 
multitude of these petitions and petitioners so large, 
that he would fail to prosecute the inquiry which he 
now seemed disposed to make. 


The honorable senator from Massachusetts had 
informed the Senate that there were more than 900 
of these memorialists; and in connection with that 
remark, the senator from South Carolina supposed 
that this case was not analogous at all to the case of 
widows and orpkans coming here to solicit the jus- 
tice of this government, but was in the hands of 
speculators entirely. it was a case, on the con trary, 
in which, from the lapse of time, there could be few 
other applicants than widows and orphans. Did 
they solicit charity at the hands of the government 
of the United States? Not at all; they only asked 
that the government should render justice to them. 
Many of them had been reduced to want by the 
long denial of this justice. Whilst the honorable 
senator [Mr. McDurriz] was in the prosecution of 
his remarks, his (Mr. A.’s) honorable friend before 
him [Mr. Bares} said he could tell the senator from 
South Carolina who was one of the participators in 
this appeal, and where that claimant was at this 
very day to be found. Where wasit In one of 
the poorhouses of Massachusetts; and reduced to 
that.state by the denial of that justice which he now 


claims at the hands of the government of the United 
States! 

He (Mr. A.) had no sort of doubt that there were 
others existing in the same deplorable condition, 
and from the very same cause—the denial of justice to 
them. ; 

The honorable senator from. South Carolina said: 
Where are the evidences of these claims? and where 
are you to find guards against abuse and fraud if 
they are to be settled by commissioners, which is 
the mode proposed in the present bili? Did any 
man ever hear before, that it was an objection to the 
institution of a commission like this, that the evi- 
dence had not been brought forward in the hall of 
the Senate chamber? What was the power awarded 
to this commission? Nothing more than this—that 
the petitioners should be allowed to produce their 
evidence before a legal tribunal, which they ask you 
to institute for that very purpose. 

And then the honorable senator finds out that there 
cannot be any propriety in this, because the peti- 
tioners are not to come here with their long rolls of 
parchment, which would absolutely fill this hall, in 
evidence of the equity of their claims. As to the 
subject of guards, in the event of the institution of 
this commission, against fraud upon the govern- 
ment, he would tell the honorable senator from 
South Carolina what was the guard—and a most ef- 
fectual guard it was—against fraud of ‘any kind in 
relation to this matter. What was it these claim- 
ants say we owe them? Twelve million dollars. 
And what does the bill propose to award them? 
Fve million dollars. He could tell the honorable 
senator that the guard against the establishment of 
any doubtful claim was to be found in the interest 
of the real against the fraudulent claimant. ` 

[Here Mr. Bucianan, from his seat, suggested 
another consideration of the same nature. 

His honorable friend near him suggested a 
Stronger mode of expressing that sentiment. He 
said very truly that all the claimants in this case 
would be combined against each claimant before the 
board of commissioners. From the very nature of 
their position, such would inevitably be the fact. - 

Here was a case (said the honorable senator from 
South Carolina) without a tittle of evidence. With- 
out evidence? Had it not the highest of all the ac- 
knowledged forms of evidence? and what was that? 
The records of the history of this country, to be 
found among the archives of the government. That 
was the evidence they adduced in the foundation of 
their claims. They do not say they will pro- 
duce the ship papers as evidence of capture 
on this day or that; but they appeal to the 
history of the United States to show that their 
claims on the French government had been convert- 
ed to the uses of the government of the United 
States. If there was anything that required evi- 
dence, it could be found in our law-books and books 
of history. What was evidence, if the treaties 
made by our own government were not evidence? 
Did any man suppose we were not bound by the 
treaty of 1798 to the government of France? a treaty 
imposing on the government of the United States 
the strongest and most onerous obligations? We 
were bound also by gratitude. If they had not in- 
tervened with their aid, we never would have 
achieved our independence. Was it not fitting on 
the part of the government of the United States, in 
return for such a guaranty as that, to guaranty to 
them the possession of their West India: islands? 
By this guaranty of France we obtained our inde- 
pendence. The progress of affairs went on. France 
came to stand in need of the use of our guaranty, as 
we had availed ourselves of hers. In the redemp- 
tion of that guaranty to France, we could not do less 
than comply with our obligations; but if we had 
complied’ with them, we would have involved our- 
seives in a war with Great Britain. The United 
States incurred another obligation. Expecting 
everything from France the treaty was made as 
she required, giving her armed vessels peculiar 
privileges in our ports, which we subsequently 
found to be inconsistent with the laws of nations, in 
case we should become a neutral power. The Uni- 
ted Siates was of course very desirous to fulfil this 
treaty of guaranty; or, what would have been more 
desirable still, to get honestly rid of both these obli- 
gations, which were likely to cause us so much em- 
barrassment. 

After she had applied to us for the fulfilment of 
those obligations, in the course of that madness 
which had spread itself over France, and while we 
were hesitating to fulfil them, she committed depre- 
dations upon the vessels of the United States, Un- 
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der what allegation were these depredations com- | 


mitted? Under the allegation that she was justified 
in doing so, because we had first forgotten the obli- 
gations which we owed to her; and also ona princi- 
pe of public law in relation to her enemy, Great 
ritain, i 
In this state of things, the government of the 
United States considered, whether rightfully or not, 
. that such had been the conduct of France towards 
the United States that our government stood justi- 
fied in abrogating the treaty of guaranty; and now, 
if any gentleman had listened—as it had been his 
(Mr. ArcueEr’s) duty and pleasure to listen—to the 
whole progress of the ‘argument of the honorable 
senator from South Carolina, in what would the 
whole force of that argument make this matter re- 
sult? Not in the fact that these treaties of guaranty 
did not impose upon us the highest form of obliga- 
tion, but that we, by an act of Congress of 1798, 
had declared them null and void. : 


As two parties were necessary to make a bargain, 
go two were necessary to dissolve it. We said that 
the treaties were void. What did the government 
of France say? That they were not void. They 
insisted upon the guaranty which we attempted to 
withdraw from them by our act of 1798; and this 
the honorable senator chose to consider as a disso- 
lution of the treaty of guaranty. Suppose, farther, 
one party ina contract of guaranty could dissolve 
that contract, and afterwards, by a renewal of ne- 
gotiation, that same party chose to reinstate those 
obligations: did the former declaration annul them? 
He desired to know of the honorable senator from 
South Carolina which, in that event, was to stand— 
the treaty repudiated by one, or the recognition af- 
terwards, by both parties, of the validity of that 
treaty of guaranty ‘which they had mutually enter- 
ed into? 


But the honorable senator said that war had dis- 
solved those obligations on both sides. War War 
with France? All he had to say was, that a war be- 

_ tween France and the United States was not a fact 
recognised by history, but a discovery of the hon- 
orabie gentleman’s own; that we must not look for it 
in history, but in the penetration of the honorable 
senator. Was there any declaration of war on 
either side? - What makes war? France had com- 
commenced capturing our vessels. Reprisal 
were authorized by the government of the 
United States; and was it necessary for him 
to state to the honorable senator from South Car- 
olina, that the mere ‘issue of: letters of marque 
and reprisal does not constitute a case of war? There- 
fore there was no war. But if there had been war, 
was it, by the laws of nations, an extinguishment of 
all claims? He asked whether the subsequent re- 
cognition of those claims would not even in that 
case setthem up? What was the proof of this sub- 
sequent recognition? He believed that, in the 
course of a very long legislative experience in the 
other House, as well asin this, this was the very 
first time he ever read one word of quotation in the 
course of all the speeches which he had made in the 
two bodies of Congress; but a book had been 
placed in his hands for application to this case, an 
extract from which it was his duty to submit to the 
Senate in connection with the point now at issue 
between the honorable senator from South Carolina 
and himself. That honorable senator maintained that 
thisact of Congress of the year 1798, on the part of the 
United States, had dissolved all those obligations. 
The French said it had not; and the treaty of 1802, 
out of which the present question had arisen, was 
afterwards ratified. It was referred to the tribunate 
of the government of France; and he would now 
read an extract from the report of a commission of 
that tribunate, which he found in the Code Diplo- 
matique of France: 

“I have already, Tribunes, told you that the United States 
haddeclared the consular convention and the treaties of 
1778 as null and void, and believed themselves freed from * 
the obligations which they imposed upon them. "The gov- 
ernment of the republic, in spite of this act of Congress, 
didnot regard the treaties as annulled, thinking that a treaty 
could only be abolished by the mutual consent of the two 
contracting parties, or by a declaration of war. But, on the 
one hand, france had not aceeded to the dissolution of the 
treaties; on the other, there bad not been any declaration of 
war. Commissions granted by the President to atteck the 
armed vessels of France are not to be regarded as a declara- 
tion of war; the will of the President does not sufice to put 
‘America ina state of war; it requires a positive declaration 
of Congress to this effect. None has ever existed. The re- 
public was therefore justified in claiming the enjoyment of 

he stipulations ‘comprehended in the old treaties. aqd in- 
demnity for the non-execution of these stipulations.” 


Now, he should like to know-whether, under this 
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Senate! 


recital, the treaties stood dissolved or not by our, 


own act of 1798? 

{Mr. McDurrie. 
French. 

Mr. A. resumed. It was as good for the Uni- 
ted States. It was the law of justice—the 
law which all governments were equally bound to 
observe. To hear the doctrine upon the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, that when the govern- 
ment of the United States had refused to fulfil the 
highest of all obligations, it was within the compe- 
tency of that government, by its own single act, to 
dissolve those obligations, was something extraordi- 
nary. 

(Mr. McDurriz. I simply stated that the govern- 
ment of the United States had a right to declare that 
France herself had dissolved the obligations by a 
violation of the tieaty subsisting between the two 
governments. ] : 


Mr. A. in continuation. The French did not 
take the same view of the subject. The tribunate 
of France held the principle of public law, that all 
engagements once contracted between two na- 
tions, can only be dissolved by the same 
mutual consent that made the engagement, or by 
war. And they stated, truly, that there had been no 
war between France and the United States to pro- 
duce that effect. But conceding this to the honor- 
able Senator, arguendo, he appealed to the evidence 
of the treaty of 1802, that these same guaranties 
were recognised, and therefore were again binding 
on the part of the government of the United States. 
If we could make the former treaty, and dissolve 
it, had we not the same competency to make this 
and dissolve it? He should show that this treaty 
was ratified by our own government; and for that 
purpose he would read a few words more of extract 
from the same report of the French tribunate, It 
explained the matter better than he could do it: 

“Jt thence necessarily followed that the Americans, in 
not recognising in us the right of reviving our old treaties, 
also interdicted to themselves the right of claiming for in- 
demnities; for it was in virtue of the treaty which we wish- 
edto revive that they had the power to claim these indem- 
nities. Hence, if the treaties of 1778 were regarded as ex- 
isting, it was clear that we owed indemnities to the Ameri- 
cans for the prizes made upon them in violation of the stipu- 
lations relative to the liberty of the flag; whilst, if the 


That is all very good for the 


_ treaties were considered as abolished, we could not admit 


the claims of the Americans, since they could not support 
them by any authority.” 


‘What was the amount of it? The honorable sen- 
ator from South Carolina had asked where is the 
evidence that there were any claims of this kind at 
all for indemnity on the part of the citizens of the 
United States? Here was the evidence—here, in 
the extract which he had just read to the Senate— 
an evidence which established their validity beyond 
a doubt—an evidence on the part of the government 
that would have had to pay the caims if the gov- 
ernment of the United States had notinterposed. It 
was no evidence adduced by the claimants here; but 
evidence from the quarter which was interested in 
defeating them. 

He remembered that the honorable senator, in the 
prosecution of his remarks the other day—for that 
that honorable gentleman had occupied, not by in- 
tention, several mornings, in expressing his views 
upon this subject—inquired how could there be any 
claims now upon this government for depredations 
committed by the French, when the government of 
the United States had prosecuted them as far as it 
was bound to prosecute them? His answer was 
this: They did not prosecute these claims—which he 
admitted they were not bound to prosecute to the 
point of war—to the point of satisfaction to the 
claimants; but they did to the point of conversion to 
their own use. The gentleman says: “But these 


-claims areof no value!” He (Mr. A.) contended 


that they were of value; and the highest evidence 


that could be adduced in substantiation of this fact 


was, that claims which grew up subsequent to the 
treaty of 1800, and which fora long time were thought- 
to stand in a condition fully as hopeless as these 
claims now before Congress, were prosecuted by 
the government of the United States, and ` re- 


covered. If we were able to recover claims 
arising after the -French — revolution, why 
should we not have been able to recover 


claims antecedent to 1800, if the act of our own 
government had not prevented their recovery, by 
converting them to its own purposes? The question 
was actually tested by the treaty negotiated by his 
present colleague, (Mr. Rives.] - = 

Why did not these claims enter into that nego- 
tation, by which the claims subsequent to 1800 had 


been recovered? The answer was in the statute- 
book. It was because these claims had bean em- 
ployed for their own -purposes by the government 
of the United States. So far from being bad claims, 
they would have been just as good as those that 
had been subsequently recovered and. paid. The 
question had been actually made, whether the claims 
antecedent to 1800 should be included in the 25,000,- 
000 of francs which had been obtained by Mr. 
Rives’s treaty; and an adverse decision, given upon 
this express ground, that they had already been ap- 
propriated in virtue of the treaty of 1802 to the 
uses of our government. ` 


These claimants now come forward: and say that 


. they would now be in the enjoyment of ajust satis- 


faction of their claims, but for the act.of their own 
government, which failed to procure the payment of 
them, because it actually seized their claims, and 
converted them to its own uses. ; 

He declared that it was- not within his compe- 
tency to comprehend a case that stood upon a more 
solid foundation, or upon a justice more obligatory 
and imperative than that upon which these claims 
rested. They made a case sustained by the best 
evidence in the world. The treaties and diplomatic 
history of our own country showed that these claim- 
ants had a claim which the other power had recog- 
nised when it had the prospect of being obliged to 
liquidate them, and for which it would have been 
obliged to account, but for the interception by 
the action of . our own government. Now, the 
honorable senator from South Carolina said this 
government was not bound to prosecute to war the 
claims of its citizens. He (Mr. A.) did not argue 
that the government was bound to do that; but he 
contended that it was bound; if it seized and took 
into its own possession the claims of its citizens, and 
conserted the issue of those élaims to its own use, 
then it was bound by all the moral obligations re- | 
cognised among. nations—by every law of justice, 
to make indemnification for them. : 


Having thus endeavored to show the real charac- 
ter of this case, he would not further protract the 
discussion; but would merely read a single sentence 
in reply to the allegation very often repeated by the 
honorable senator from South Carolina in relation 
to the want of any reports in favor of these 
claims. But, before doing that, he could 
not but express his surprise . that . it 
should. be said here, upon the floor of the,Senate 
of the United States, that a denial of these claims for 
fifty years past should operate as proof of their want 
of validity. It appeared to him, that ifthere was . 
any conceivable circumstance which could operate 
to give additional strengtho these claims, this pro- 
longed call of fifty. years upon the government for a 
rendition of justice, was thé most conclusive in their 
favor; yet the gentleman says, the longer you con- 
tinue the delay of justice, the more- firmly you es- 
tablish their want of validity! You-establish the 
fact, not of the want of justice on the part of these 


claims, but that. this justice has been divested by 


spoliation and the long refusal of indemnity on the 
part of our own government. 


These claims were prosecuted in September, 1809. 
The ensuing session of Congress had to pass over 
in discussing terms of ratification, before they could 
be acted upon. Again they were brought forward. 
The honorable senator the other day said they had 
not been brought forward during an interval of 
many years; and he adduced that argument against 
them—the want of earlier presentation. The treaty 
was made in September; and. the ensuing session 
had to pass over before the ratification and the in- 
terchange of ratifications could be adjusted. These 
claimants lost no time, but came forward at the very 
next session of Congress, in 1802; so that instead of 
being dilatory, they came here at the very first 
session of Congress after the ratification of the 
treaty. 

He would now read a sentence of a report made 
by a former member of Congress (Mr. Marion) 
from the senator's [Mr. McDurriz’s] own State, and 
as the subject. In 1807 these claimants came 

ere. 

Here Mr. McDurriz asked Mr. A. to read. the 
title of the report, which Mr. A. did, as follows: 

“Phe committee to whom was referred the memorial of 
sundry merchants, residing in Charleston, in the State of 
South Carolina, complaining of spcliations committed on 
their lawful commerce by. the crtisers and other armed ves 
sels of France, during the late European war, and praying 
compensation therefor.” ; : 

‘It was very difficult to command attentfon upon 
this subject at this moment, when the consideration 
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of an absorbing question, which enlisted the feelings 
of all present, was about to be resumed; and when 
the honorable senator from South Carolina, who so 
well deserved, and was so able to command, the at- 
tention of this body, failed to do so now, still less 
could he (Mr. A.) have any chance of success; but 
he had but two sentences more to read; and as 
they were of much importance, he asked that they 
should receive an entire attention: 


“From a mature consideration of the subject, and from 
the best judgment your committee have been able to form 
on the case, they are of opinion that this government, by 
expunging the second article of our convention with France, 
of the 30th September, 1800, became bound to indemnify the 
memoriulists for those just claims which they otherwise 
would rightfully have had on the government of France, for 
the spoliations, committed on their commerce by the illegal 
captures made by the cruisers and other armed vessels of 
that power, in violation of the law of nations and in breach 
of treaties then existing between the two nations; which 
claim were, by ihe rejection of. the said article ofthe 
convention, forever barred from preferring to the govern- 
Your committee beg 


s would not have been en- 
aApensation from France, and of course cannot 
dro indemnity from the United States.” 

n Cuoarr. Will the honorable senator from 
Virginia state the names of those who composed 
that committee? 

Mr. Arcuer requested his honorable friend to 
read them from the report. 

Mr. Cuoare then read a list of the names. 

Mr. Arcuer had but a word more to say. Fle 
had quoted the authority of treaties and the obliga- 
tions of justice, in favor of these claims; and rising 
in climax he had added the authority of South 
Carolina in favor of their indisputable justice 
and validity. 


SPEECH OF MR. DICKINSON, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1845.—On the Joint Resolutions from 


the House of Representatives -for the reannexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States. 


Mr. DICKINSON said, he rose to the discussion of 
the question under circumstances of peculiar embar- 
rassment. Sympathizing at all times deeply with 
the feeling which surrounded him, and being aware 
of the anxiety which prevailed with the friends of 
the measure to close the debate—in which he 
liberally shared-—that consideration could not fail 
to add its influence to those which usually attended 
a first effort upon the floor of the Senate. The 
Senators from New York had, however, been called 
upon in debate to respond to interrogatories; and in- 
tending to act up to his responsibilities, he deemed it 
both proper and necessary to declare frankly his sen- 
timents, which he would do in as brief a manner as 
possible. He regarded it as a question fraught with 
consequences of higher import for weal or wo than 
any which had arisen in his time; one which had 
been fully and deliberately discussed and considered 
by the people and their representatives. In its dis- 
cussion he should pursue the course which he had 
originally marked out; for although much he had 
intended to say had been said by others, it was ques- 
tionable in his mind whether it would aid or confuse 
him most. His order of arrangement was somewhat 
different from any which had been presented, and 
he hoped to urge some arguments in favor of the 
measure which had not been before the Senate. 
` The question pending being upon the indefinite 
postponement of the resolutions—thus disposing of 
the whole matter—he should address himself entirely 
to the main question, and reserve all discussion as to 
details until that question had been disposed of, and 
distinct propositions should be presented, 

The debate had already taken an extended 
range. Almost every page of national or interna- 
tional law extant had been introduced; and the 
Capitol had resounded with passages from Vattel and 
Grotius, Puffendorf and Burlemaque, Blackstone 
and Marten, and Kent and Story, to fortify or con- 
fute positions which had been taken, The current 
of history had been followed, until lost amid the 
mists and shadows of tradition. Fable, with her 
playful illustrations, had been made to perform her 
seryicey and the Pantheon of mythology, with her 
grotesque images; had been unfolded. 

How meagre, then, (said Mr, D.) must be the 
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reward of him who gleans where such hands have 
garneredithe abundant harvest. 

The view, however, which he-proposed to take, 
was mainly of a more popular character; before pro- 
ceeding to which he would briefly respond to the 


interrogatory, somewhat significantly proposed by ; 


the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Barnow,) and 
repeated with emphasis by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Hentineton,) touching the posi- 
tion of New York upon this question—whether it 
was there an issue at the late election, and what 
were the opinions of her present chief magistrate, 
late a distinguished member of this body? Mr. D. 
said his acknowledgments were due to the honor- 
able Senators for the opportunity they had afforded 
him of declaring the true position of the State which 
he, in part, had the honor to represent. 


He had not chanced to meet the distinguished in- 
dividual, whose opinions seemed to be sought since 
the question arose at the last session, and had there- 
fore no means of knowing his sentiments, except so 
far as reported through the public press from his 
public addresses. And from such publications he 
learned, that though opposed to the details of the 
treaty submitted at the last session, yet he was in 
favor of annexation, upon such terms and conditions 
as would satisfy his judgment. He (Mr. D.) was 
not advised what particular plan was preferred, nor 
was it probable that the people of his State, in se- 
lecting a local chief magistrate in whom they had 
confidence, had regard to his opinions, if known, 
upon the details of a measure with which he could 
have no official connection or relation, But while 
he did not pretend that the mere details of 
any. plan were determined by the result of the 
late election in that State, he was confident his 
respected colleague would bear him witness that the 
general question of annexation constituted one of 
the main issues which were there tried and decided 
by the people. 


There were two mighty armies ranged and mar- 
shalled, under the names of their distinguished chame 
pions, struggling for mastery, as if for life, in the 
great battle of the age, Our respecte! opponents, 
true to their instincts, early placed this question in 
the foreground, and took up the issue upon wh ch 
we met, we fought, we conquered, At their tremen- 
dous gatherings, the banner which displayed the lone 
star was robed in mourning; the hapless girl, who 
was fated to represent this neighboring sister, was 
clad in sable habiliments; their processions marched 
with funereal tread, and their orators discoursed in 
tremulous voices and lugubrious tones of the blight- 
ing influences which would one day be shed from 
that baleful star. 


But with us (said Mr. D.) how changed the pic- 
ture. On every banner the lone star shone out re- 
splendent. ‘The fairest village maiden, robed in 
virgin white, and adorned with chaplets of flowers, 
was hailed as the emblem of this youthful sister. 
Annexation was upon the lip of every orator, and 
was invoked in speech and song. It stood outin 
hold relief from the columns of the press—it rose 
high upon the enthusiastic shouts of the young, and 
was approvingly debated -by venerable and boary- 
headed men. Who,then,shall say that in this great 
trial before the highest earthly tribunal this question 
was not in issue—was not decided ? 

But why recount the history of this wholesome 
conflict of opinion. which is engraven on the tablet 
of every heart, and written, as 1t were, with a pencil 
of light, upon the history of our country’s popular 
triumphs? ; 

Mr. D. said he would, for a few moments, no- 


‘tice the territory proposed to be annexed—its relative 


location, its physical and political eondition—for the 
purpose of seeing whether there was any just cause 
for the alarm and consternation which some seemed 
to suppose should attend it. 

It was bounded eastwardly by two States of this 
Union—Louisiana and Arkansas; southwardly by 
the Gulf of Mexico; westwardly by the Rio del 
Norte, extensive deserts,and almost impassable moun 
tains, as significant as if traced, like the decalogue, 
by the finger of the Almighty; and northwardly 
by our Western territory containing, according to 
Kennedy, its historian, 324,000 square miles. Its 


Í soil and climate wer 


e described by the same author, 


as slows: 


“The soil of Texas presents three distinct natural aspects, by 
which it is divisible into a.corresponding number of regione, or: 
districis: the plain or lével, the undulating or rolling, and the 
mountainous or hilly. rs 

* * + ` X 

“The prevailing character of the soil of the level region of 
Texas is a rich alluvion—singularly free from those accumula- 
tions of stagnant water which, combined with a burning sun 
and cxuberant vegetation, rendera large proportion of thè south- 
ern parts of the United States little better than a sickly desext. 
The porous character of the soil, the gradual elevation of, the 
jevel lands towards the interior, and the general rise of the 
banks from the beds of the streams, preclude the fermation of 
swamps to any injurious extent. i 

“The rolling or undulating region forms the largest of the 
natural divisions of Texas. North and northwest ot the levei 
section lying between the Sabine and San Jacinto rivers, the 
country undnlates towardsthe Red river. The thickly. timber- 
ed tands extend quite to fthe Red river, and as far to the west es 
a lice drawn due north from the heads of the Sabine. A wide 
bei of rolling and thinly wooded prairie extends westward of 
this sine along the margin of the Red river. 

“rhe country rises in gentle and beautiful undulations above 
the aliuvial region of the Brazos. Colorado, and Guadalupe, ez- 
tending in a northwesterly direction up those rivers, from 150 
to 2U0 miles, as far as the hilly district. Here is a delightful 
va riety of fertile prairie and valuable weodland, enriched with 
springs and rivuiets of pure and sparkling water, which, like 
the larger streams, are invariably bordered by wooded ‘hot- 
toms.? The undulations often swell at lengthened intervals 
into eminences of soft acclivity, from the summits of which the 
eye may repose on some of the fairest scenesin nature. 

“The rolling lands between the Guadalupe and Nueces sweep 
towards the northwest, with an elevation gradually increasing, 
until they terminate in the high jand range, ata distance of about 
200 miles from the level region of the coast, ‘Timber and water 
ave not so abundantin this section asin the country lying further 
east, but it affurds excellent pasturage, and is peculiarly adapt- 
elw the raising of all kinds of stock. $ 

“The mountains are of third and fourth magnitude in point of 
elevation ; those of San Saba are deemed the highest. They 
are clothed with forests of pine, oak, cedar, and other trees, with 
a great variety of shrubbery. Extensive valleys of alluvial 
soil wind throughout the range; most of them susceptible of 
irrigation and profitable culture. The sides of the mountains 
themselves, with not a few of their summits, are adapted to 
agriculture. Copions and limpid springs abound in the high- 
lands, fertilizing the soil and forming innumerable rivulets, 
which, gliding with a rapid current. unite their waters, until 
they swe)l into large and bounteous rivers, that scatter plenty 
over the central and western districts of the Brazos and Bexar. 
Of the table-lands beyond the mountains, which are said to he 
healthy and fertile, Jitue is known, and still less of the northern | 
region, extending to the42d deg. of north, latitude. 


_“The climate of Texas, the most southerly part of which 
lies within two degrees and a half of the tropic, is as varied as 
the productive qualities of the soil, and is, perhaps, on the 
whole, superior to that of any other portion of North America. 
In Texas propcr it is neither so cold inwinter, nor so Lotin 
summer, xg in the northeastern section of the United States.” 

Mr, Jefferson, in writing to Mr. Monroe concern- 
ing this country, in 1820, says: 

_ “Tous the province of Texas will be the richest State of our 
Union, without any exception. The sonthern part will make 
more sugar than we can consume, and the Red river on its 
north is the most luxuriant country on earth.” 

And Mr. Clay, in a speech made in the same year, 
upon this subject, bears testimony as follows: 

“ Allaccounts concurred in representing Texas to be extreme- 
ly valuable. Its superficial extent was three or four times 
greater than that of Florida. The climate was delicious; the 
soil fertile; the margins of the rivers abounding in live-oak 5 
and the country admitting of easy seulement. ft possessed, 
morevel, if he were not misinformed, one of the finest portsin 
the Gulf of Mexico. The productions of which it was capabla 


were suitable to our wants. He would not give Texas for Plo- 
rida ina naked exchange.” 


Her free white population number 140,000, mostly 
from the United States, besides 24,000 slaves. She 
has a President, Congress, courts of justice, institu- 
tions of religion and learning, and thirty-five organ- 
ized counties. She has, too, a charter of freedom, 
sealed with the heart’s blood of her own gallant sons, 
and witnessed and approved by all the leading. pow~ 
ers of christendom. 

_ Let us giance (said Mr. D.) at her political- hisa 
tory. g 

This country, now the subject of so much agita- 
tion, discussion and contention, was discovered by 
the French in 1685, It was subsequently ceded to 
Spain, and receded to France in 1800. It wasceded 
by France to the United States in 1803; and one of 
the articles of the treaty, solemnly made and ratified, 
was as follows: 

© The inhabitants of the ceded territory SHALL BE INCORPO- 
RATED INTO THR UNION OF THE UNITED “TATES and admitted 
as soon as possitie, accor tng io che principle of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of ali the rizhis, advantages and 


immunities of citizens o: the United States; and. in the mean 


time, shall be prviected in the free enjoyment of their liberty. 
property. and the religion which they profess” t 


The western boundary of this ceded territory was 
declared at the time to be the Rio del Norte; as evi- 
detice of which we have the coneurring testimony 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pinckney, Mr, Madison, Mr, 
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Monroe, Mr. Adams, General Jackson, and Mr. Clay. 
Mr. John Q. Adams, Secretary of State, under the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, in the summer of 
1818, learning that settlements were forming on a 
portion of this territory, and, as he believed, by some 


authority of France, or to promote ‘the. views or in- 1 


terests of that government, sent a special agent there, 
with directions to proceed to the Rio Bravo, (now 
called the Rio del Norte,) and to give warning to the 
settlers that the territory was within the “ United 
States; who would suffer no permanent settlement 
to be made there under any other authority than 
their own.” And he was further directed to manifest 
“ the surprise with which the President has seen 
possession thus taken, without authority from the 
United States, of a place within their territorial 
limits, and upon which no lawfal settlement can be 
made without their sanction.” 

Mr. D. said he desired to call the attention of the 
Senate especially to this article in the treaty of 1803, 
as also to the convincing evidence of the fact that 
Texas was, after the treaty, regarded as belonging 
to the United States. 

He was thus particular, for the reason that the 
justice and morality of favoring annexation in a na- 
tional view, had been seriously questioned. He 
would endeavor to show to those who would patient- 
ly follow him through the history of this territory, at 
whose door lay bad faith and broken covenants. 

This territory was partially settled in 1803, when 
it was ceded to us by France; and by reference to 
the article of the treaty just cited, it would be seen 
that its inhabitants were entitled to be admitted into 
the Confederacy as soon as they should have a re- 
presentative population; and in the mean time they 
were to be protected in the enjoyment of their liber- 
ty, property, and the religion they professed. 

The residents of this territory, looking at this 
guaranty, and believing they were at no distant day 
to enjoy its fruition as a reward for the hardships, 
dangers and privations of border life, continued to 
occupy and improve the country; and the poor and 
adventurous from the United States, from the green- 
hills of New England, the Empire, the Keystone, 
the young and fertile West, and chivalrous South, 
continued to flock to this territory, under the same 
hope and expectation, until 1819. 

Here (Mr. D. said) he would pause to make a 
point in the morality as well as the law of the case, 
chiefly for the ear of those who seemed to suppose 
that.the inhabitants of Texas in -desiring admission 
into the Union, and those who were willing to ad- 
amit them, were about to commit an act of great 
national wrong. 

But while they were thus awaiting the hap- 
py period when they should be fully restored to 
the institutions of the land of their fathers, and 
enjoy again the priceless boon of American citizens, 
a treaty was negotiated by Mr. Adams, and subse- 
quently perfected, and the territory of Texas, with its 
inhabitants, without their knowledge or con- 
sent, was ceded to Spain. And this isthe 
manner in which our brethren in Texas have been 
“protected” in the enjoyment of their liberty, pro- 
perty and religion ! and admitted to the privileges 
of the Union !~transferred, with their homes, their 
families, and all they held dear, to a capricious, 
‘weak, and ferocious despotism—alien in fact and in 
name, in sentiment, in language, in education, in 
habit, pursuit and religion. 

This (said Mr. D.) is the history of this territory 
and of this people, in plain English, which has been 
ingeniously glozed over for a quarter of a century, 
to conceal the blunders and the gross injustice by 
which a sentence of national outlawry was attempted 
to be enforced. And he desired no better argument 
in favor of the justice, expediency, and importance 
of re-annexation, than the fact that every Adminis- 
tration since its cession to Spain, had endeavored to 
regain it at almost any price. But, was this unhal- 
lowed transfer ever binding upon the inhabitants of 
Texas? He denied that it was. It was fraudulent 
and void upon those principles of natural and eternal 
justice which were paramount to all human author- 
ity, and which constituted, acccording to Vattel, 
the foundation of national law. 


By a statute of most of the States of the Con- 


federacy, no one could alien real estate of which an- 


Senate. 


other held possession, claiming title. All transfers, 
or agreements to transfer, were null and void, and 
the parties to such instruments were guilty of a high 
misdemeanor. Although such rule had no legal ap- 
plication here, he would submit, that the transfer of 
this people to a foreign government, under the cir- 
cumstances,was a violation of the same spirit of justice 
in which it was founded, in the sight of Heaven, and 
an infliction which none but a tame, spiritless, and 
degraded race would endure. ; 

Nor did the inhabitants of Texas ever for a mo- 
ment submit to this humiliating transfer. Upon the 
publication of the Spanish treaty, they assembled 
in solemn convention, and in language bold, indig- 
nant, and befitting the sons of revolutionary sires, 
recited the history of their wrongs, and declared 
that— 

“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States of 
America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cherished, 
and has roused the citizens of Texas from. the torpor into 
which a fancied security had lulled them. They have seen 
themselves, by a convention to which they were no party, lite. 
rally abandoned to the dominion of the Crown of Spa 
lefta prey not only to impositions already intolerable, but to 
all those exactions which spanish rapacity is fertilein devising. 

“Phe citizens of Texas would have proved themselves un- 
worthy ofthe age in which they live—unworthy of their ances- 
try of the kindred republics of the American continen'—could 
they have hesitated, in this emergency, as to what course to 
pursue. Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage—disdaining 
to submit to the most a‘rocious despotism that ever disgraced 

! the annals of Europe—tiey have resolved, under the blessing 
of God, te be free.” 

This independence she substantially maintained ; 
for although Spain occasionally made predatory in- 
eursions upon her territory with a hostile army, she 
never bowed her neck to the degrading vassalage ; 
and when Mexico established her independence, and 
suspended—for she never closed her intestine broils 
—Texas joined the Mexican Confederacy as a free, 
independent, and sovereign State. In 1833 she 
framed and adopted a State constitution, as she had 
the right to do by the articles of Confederation, and 
sent her agent to the central government with a 
respectful memorial, asking admission under the con- 
stitution she had framed. Her memorial was re- 
jected, and her agent thrown into prison. 

In 1835, the miniature Nero of the age, Santa 
Anna, established a central military dictatorship upon 
the ruins of the Mexican confederacy. Texas re- 
fused to acknowledge his authority, and he abolished 
her local Legislature. She called a convention, 
framed a provisional government, and pledged her- 
self to stand by the original constitution, and he sent 
an army to subdue her. His army was defeated, 
captured, and released upon parole of honor, and 
under an agreement on his part not to oppose further 
the constitution of 1824, under which Texas entered 
the Mexican confederacy. 

The military despotism continuing to bear sway,. 
in March, 1836, the people of Texas, being goaded 
beyond endurance by repeated and aggravated 
wrongs, elected delegates to a convention, who, in the 
true spirit of the Revolution, recited, in glowing lan- 
guage, the reasons which compelled them to a sepa- 
ration, and closed with the following emphatic 


declaration of rights : 


“We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers, of the 
perple of Texas, in solemn convention assembied, appealing to 
a candid world for the necessities of our condition, do -hereb: 
resolve and declare that our political connection with the Mexi- 
cain nation has forever ended; and that the peopie of Texas do 
now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN. and INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC, and are fully invested with all the rights and at- 
tributes which properly belong to independent nations; and, 


conscious of the rectitude of our intentions, we fearlessly and ` 


confidently submit the issue lo the Supreme Arbiter of the des- 
tinies of nations.” 


~ Then came the monster and military despot, 
Santa Anna, at the head of an army of eight thou- 
sand, declaring indiscriminate death to all who 
should oppose his progress or authority. This war 
of extermination was prosecuted on his part against 
the devoted Texians with more than savage ferocity. 
. Look at the history of the Texian revolution, literally 
_ written in blood. See your own brave sons chained, 
imprisoned, starved, and wantonly murdered, be- 
cause they fought like their fathers to defend their 
homes and their firesides, their wives and their chil- 
dren, against the licentiousness, murder, and rapine 
of a bloodthirsty and merciless tyrant, to whose ca- 
prices they had been abandoned by a Christian pco- 
ple, who gave them birth, and had promised, in the 
face of a civilized world, to nourish and protect them. 


For the benefit of those who had been ‘so lavish 
in their censure of this brave people, and had appa- 
rently justified the prosecution of the Mexican-war, 
he desired attention for a moment to the execution of 
prisoners at Goliad, after they had ‘surrendered under 
written stipulations that they should be treated as 
prisoners of war, according to the usage of civilized 
nations. It was an extract of a letter from a Mexi- 
can officer, and might be found in Pease’s History of 
Texas: T 

“This day, Palm Sunday, March 27, has been to me a day 
of mest heartfelt sorrow. At six in the morning the execu- 
tion of four hundred and twelve American prisoners was com- 
menced, and continued till eight, when the last of the number 
was shot. At eleven commenced the operation of burning their 
bodies. But what an awful scene did the field present when 
the prisoners were executed, and fell dead in heaps! And 
what spectator could view it without horror? They were all 
young, the oldest not more than thirty, and of fine florid com- 
plexions. When the unfortunate youths were brought te the 
place of death, their lamentations, and the appeals which they 
uter- d to: eaven in their own language, with extended arms, 
kneeling or prostrate on the earth, were such as might have 
caused the very stones to cry out in compaseion,”? 

But the same blood which had been ‘poured out 
at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga and at 
Yorktown, still coursed in other veins—the same: 
high hopes and manly daring—the same scorn of a 
tyrant’s frown and a tyrant’s chains, animated the 
bosoms of the brave sons of Texas. They met their 
oppressor at the great tribunal and dernier resort 
of nations—the field of strife, once more waged their 
battle upon the plains of San Jacinto. Despotism 
was overthrown—liberty triumphed. Santa Anna 
was then the acknowledged dictator and chieftain 
of Mexico, and as such, together with his generals, 
he made, signed, sealed, and delivered a treaty, 
acknowledging the independence of Texas, and con- 
taining, among other articles, the following : 

“ Fourth. That the President, (Santa Anna,) in his Gfficial ca- 
pacity as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 
Vincente Filasola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaquin Ramirez y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Grona, chiefs of armies, do solemnly 
acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, eatire, and -perfect 
independence of the Republic of Texas, with such boundaries 
as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon for the same.” 

The independence of Texas has been acknowledged 
by all the leading powers of the earth, and has been 
maintained by her inviolate for about nine years; 
and yet we are told that she is a revolting province 
subject to Mexico; and that her independence 
must stand -in abeyance until Mexico shall find 
leisure and means to reconquer her. And especially 
are we admonished by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Monzursp) to abstain from any negotiation 
with Texas until Mexico shall have closed her intes- 
tine broils, and be no longer at war with herself. 

We are urged to square our opinions and 
our actions to suit the caprices of this sputtering 
and fitful government—this turbulent and fugitive 
pseudo republic, whose star of liberty twinkles 
faintly for a moment upon the horizon’s verge, and 
is then obscured in blood and darkness. i 

Its leading spirits and dictators, through its brief 
history, had been vibrating between the diadem and 
the dungeon, giving lessons in cruelty and blood, and 
falling victims to their own sanguinary code. 

The Athenians, in the capricious treatment of 
their rulers, are said to have administered the hem- 
lock one dey as the penalty for some real or sup- 
posed offence, and the next to have erected a statue 
to commemorate the virtues of the deceased. But 
Mexico, reversing the order of proceedings, first com- 
memorates the virtues, and then administers her pen- 
alties. ; 

When (said Mr. D.) shall the vengeance of this 
sanguinary god be appeased or sated! If Texian in- 
dependence cannot be perfected without the further 
acknowlegment of Mexico, how shall that be ob- 
tained? Shall she yet demand that hecatombs of 
human victims be offered up as in the days when 
the proud Aztec reveled in the hall of the Montezu- 
mas, and the people of her mountains were thrown 
for support, like Ishmael, upon the crossbow and the 
chase? or, can her negative caprice suspend a na- 
tion’s birthright, and enslave forever, by the impo- 
tence of her will,a people who have successfully de- 
fied her arms ? f 

Mr. D. said he would inquire whether Texas. was’ 
the less an independent government because. Mex- 
ico sullenly refused to ratify the treaty.of her chief- 
tain acknowledging her independence; and, if-so, 
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whether the United States would now be colonial 
dependencies if Great Britain had chosen to withhold. 
her assent to a treaty of peace and separation, but 
had acquiesced in both? 

Von Marten says: 


“A foreign nadon, not under any obligation to interfere, does 
ROL appear io violate its perfect obligations, nor to deviate from 
the principles of ioutrality, if ia adhering to the possession, 
(without examining into its legaticy,) it treatas a sovereign bim 
whois actually on the throne, and,as an independent nation, peo- 
ple who have declared and stili maintain themselves indepen- 
dent’? 


And Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, in his 
correspondence with the Mexican Government in 
1842, says: 


“ Mexico may have chosen to consider, and may still choose 
de 


to consider Tey shaving been atall times since 1535, andas 
still c a rebeilions province; but the wortd has been 
ouli va very ferent view of the matter ” 

“aArmlic must be added, thatthe constitution, public treaties, 
and hia} blige the President to regard Texas aa an inde- 
pendent te, and iis territory as no part of the territory of 
Mexiro.” 


But it is asked why Texas should desire to be 
annexed. This could be readily answered. He had 
already shown that, from 1803 to 1819, her citizens 
located there upon the faith of the treaty stipulating 
to admit them into the Union. Besides, it was their 
father-land—-the Jand of their early and sinless 
yeats—the home where they sported in childhood, 
and sped joyously down the stream of time with the 
gay companions of life’s unclouded morning. Here, 
in the village churchyard rest the sacred ashes of 
their beloved dead—here are yet the brethren and 
sisters with whom 

“They grew in beauty side by side,” 

What State of the Confederacy would consent to 
be dismembered? What Territory to be shut. out 
from the anticipated privileges of the Union? What 
people, born, raised, and educated under the fostering 
spirit of our institutions—under the broad ægis of 
our taws and entitled to their protection—would wil- 
lingly forego the privilege? What citizen would 
consent to be expatriated—what child to be disown- 
ed or ahandoned ? 

Tho Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Monrnuan,) 
with imposing eloquence and figure, grouped the 
twenty-six happy sisters of the Confederacy, and 
lamented that their enjoyment should be disturbed 
by the admission of this intrusive stranger. 

But let us pursue this aptly-suggested illustration 
alittle farther, The twenty-six sisters have assem- 
bled upon a gala-day at the dear old mansion, to 
brighten the chain of friendship and affection—to aid 
and console each other by their counsels, and’ 
strengthen the ties of sympathy which unite them. 
We can see, inthe mind’s eye, in that happy groupe 
the rosy daughters of New England—the stately 
Empire—the proud Keystone—the glowing West, 
and the sunny South, But whose is that supplica- 
ting form standing in the distance-—who is that dark- 
haired and childlike sister asking permission to sit 
around the hearth-stone of her earlier years and 
taste again of the joys of home from which her af- 
fections have never wandered? She is of the same 
parents born, and craves the protection and guid- 
ance of her sisters of maturer age—the benefits of 
the family union, But her humble request is not 
granted, She is told by the joyous sisterhood that 
their cup of felicity is overflowing, and they fear her 
presence may infuse the poison of jealousy and 
domestic discontent. She is admonished to with- 
draw, lest she may mar the moral beauty of the 
scene we have just contemplated. ~he is told to go 
forth and buffet alone the tempests of the world; 
to, withstand as best she may, its seductions and 
allurements, its temptations and its snares. 

She now appeals to the common parent; and shall 
her voice be unheeded? Even the prodigal son, 
Wheetie returned repentant, was hailed with open 
arns, How much more, then, shali the child be re- 
ceived who has discharged with fidelity all its duties 
and relations?  ' 

Bat (Mr. D. said) he would no longer pursue the 
figure which had been presented, and would proceed 
to notice briefly the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to admit Texas into the Union. ‘This ques- 
tion had been so fully and ably discussed that he 
would give it only a passing notice. The clause of 
the Constitution conferring this power is in the fol- 
lowing. words; ` 
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“ New Statea may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any oiher State, nor any State to be formed by 
the junction of two or more States or parts of States, without 
the consen! of the legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
aa of the Congress,” . 

This language was plain, clear, and unequivocal ; 
and if it meant what it purported, there remained 
no doubt of the power.. But every effort which 
legal ingenuity could devise had been put in requi-' 
sition to invent some reading or establish some 
principle of construction by which the power should 
rather be denied than given. : 

Mr. Justice Story, in his valuable Commentaries 
on the Constitution, says : 


“Jn the first place, then, every word employed in the con- 
stitution is to be expounded in its plain, obvious, and common 
sense, unless the context furnishes some ground to control, 
qualify, or enlarge it. Constitutions are not des'gned for me- 
taphysical or logical subtleties, tor niceties of expression, for 
critica! propriety, for elaborate shades of meaning, or for the 
exercise of philosophical acuteness, or judicial research, 
They are instruments of a practical nature, founded on the 
common business of human life, adapted to common wants, de» 
signed for common use. and fitted for common understandings, 
The people make them; the people adopt them: the people 
must be supposed to read them with the help of commun sense: 
and cannot be presumed to admit in them any recondite mean: 
ing, or any extraordinary gloss,” 

The constitution, then, (said Mr. D.,) declares that 
new States may be admitted by Congress; and the 
Constitution is to be read, understood and construed 
upon principles of plain common sense; and upon 
such reading, understanding and construction ; who 
shall maintain that no such power is conferred ? 

But it is said, with much apparent confidence, and 
often repeated, that this power was given to admit 
new States from territory belonging to the United 
States at the time of the admission. If any argu- 
ment was necessary to confute this far-fetched view, 
it might be found in the significant and unanswer- 
able fact that, while this clause of the Constitution 
was under discussion by its framers in Convention, 
this article, as originally submitted, was as follows: 
“New States, lawfully constituted or established, 
within the limits of the United States, may be ad- 
mitted,” &c. which was rejected, and the article 
adopted as above. 

Resort had been had to the history of the times to 
find some authority for expunging this plain power 
from the Constitution, or for introducing into the in- 
strument some qualifying language. 

The debates of the members of the Convention, 
their correspondence, public and private, at the time, 
as well as the opinions of individual members after- 
wards, are now eagerly sought for to reverse and 
overrule one of the plainest provisions of the Con- 
stitution. He admitted that there were cases where 
this mode of construction was admissible; but this 
was not one, for the language did not fairly admit of 
doubt; and for this position he had also the authority 
of Justice Story, who says: 

“Contemporary constrnetion is properly resorted to to 
illustrate and confirm the text, lo eapluin adoudtful phrase, 
or to expound an obscure clause; and in proportion tu the 
unioni yaad univers ity of mat construction, and the kiown 
ability and talents of those by whom it was given, is the credit 
to which itis entitled. Ft can never abrogaie the text; it can 
never fritter away its obvious sense ; it can pever narsow down 
its trne Imitations; itcan never enlarge its natural bounda- 
ries.’ 

But if contemporaneous history was admissible, 
its whole evidence was against them, and went to 
support the express power of the Constitution. The 
original articles of Confederation provided for the 
admission of Canada into the Union. Mr. Madison, 
in the Federalist, speaking of tbe omission to pro- 
vide by the articles of Confederation for the ad- 
mission to the Union of new States other than the 
colonies, and of the advantage derived thereby from 
the Constitution, says: 

“ We bave seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the 
assumption of power into which Congress has been led hy 


it With great propiiery, therefore, has the new system sup 
plied the defect.” 


The objections now raised in the Senate were 
unsuccessfully urged upon the adoption of the 
Constitution, and might, if traced to their true 
source, be found to be as old as that sacred instru- 
ment, They created neither intimidation nor alarm. 
then, and why should they now? They were then 
quieted by the calm and elevated reasoning of the 
patriots of that interesting period, and might now be 
met with a few words from the same pure and inex- 
haustible fountain. In. the 14th number of the 


| 
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Federalist, Mr. Madison, in the discussion of these 
very questions, and in vindicating the then new Con- 
stitution, and explaining the benefits which its adop- 
tion would confer, says: 


“AIl that remains, within this branch of our inquiries is, 
to take notice of an objection that may be drawn from the great 
extent of country which the Union embraces. A few observa- 
tions on this subject will be the more proper, as it is perceived 
that the adversaries of the new constitution are availing them- 
selves of a prevailing prejudice with. regard to the ‘practicable 
sphere of republicai: administration, in order to supply, by 
imaginary difficulties, the want of those solid objections which 
they endeavor in vam to find. 

The error which limits repullican government te a nar- 
row district has been unfolded and refuted in preceding papers. 
l remark here only that it seems to owe its rise nnd prevalence 
chiefly. to the confounding of a republic with a democracy. 

“ As the natural limit of a democracy is the distance from the 
central point, which will just permit the most remote citizens 
to assemble as often as their public functions demand, and wilk 
include no greater number than will join in those functions, so 
the natural limit of a republic is the distance from the centre, 
which will barely allow the representatives of the people to 
meet as often as may be necessary for the administration of 
public affairs. 

* * 


* * * * * 


“The immediate object of the Federal Constitution is to se- 
cure the union of the thirteen primitive States, which we know 
to be practicable, and to add to them such other States as may 
arise In their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoad, which we 
cannot doubt to be equally practicable’? 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris evidently believed that 
such power was intended to be given to Congress by a 
majority of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution, for in his letters to Mr. Livingston, express- 
ing an adverse private opinion, he admits that that 
article could not have been adopted with the re- 
strictive clause. 

Mr. D. said, before hastening to his next position, 
he begged leave to refer to the opinion of an eminent 
citizen of his own State, recent, to be sure, but one 
which had not been expressed without much consid- 
eration, He alluded to the letter of Mr. Van Buren 
to Mr, Hammett, written during the last session of 
Congress, upon the power of Congress to admit new 
States from foreign territory. Mr. Van Buren ex- 
amines at some length the constitutional question, 
and says: 1 
. “The matter, therefore, stands as it would do if the Constitu- 
tion said, ‘new States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Onion,’ without addition or restriction, That these words, 
taken by themselves, are broad enough to authorize the ad» 
mission of the territory of Texas, cannot, I think, be well 
doubwd; nor do I percetve upon what principle we can set up 
limitations toa power so unqualifiedly recogaized by the Con- 
situation jn the plain simple words I have quoted. and with 


which no other provision of that instrument conflicts in the 
slightest degree. 
* zi 


r * ® * a 


Thave not, therefore, been able to bring my mind to any other 
satisfactory conclusion than that it was the intention of the Con- 
vention to give the power of admitting new States to Con- 
gress, with wo other limitations than those which are specified 
in that instrument, ; j 

“Phe language employed, the specification of certain re- 
strictions, the adoption and subsequent exclusion of that which 
is now referred to, together with the subsequent and continued, 
action of the new goverament, all seem to combine to render 
this interpretation of the Constitution the true one,” 


But the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Cuoarx) 
had, with commendable ingenuity, taken his stand 
upon what he was pleased to term the outside of the 
Constitution, and looked in upon the deliberations 
of the Convention, and from such view had argued 
that, from the very nature of things, no such power 
would have been conferred by such a body. 

Waiving the numerous answers which occurred 
to this portion of the argument of that learned Sen- 
ator and distinguished lawyer, Mr. D. could imagine 
the Senator acting professionally, and defending his 
client against the obligations of a bond, The instru- 
ment containing penalty and condition, signature, 
seal, and subscribing witness, all valid and genuing; 
but the counsel would, as in this case, take his stand, 
as it were, outside the bond, and look in, in imagina- 
tion, upon the transaction at the time of its execution, 
and conclude, against all evidence, from the nature of 
things, that such bond could not have been made by 
his client! His client had no océasion to give a 
bond with so large a penalty, with such condition, 
bearing such rate of interest, so speedily to fall dues 
and therefore the counsel would insist it should be 
adjudged that the bond was not executed. Would 
such an argument be made, relied upon, or enter- 
tained? l 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut (Mr, 
Hex rinsrox,) had examined, at some length, the 
meaning of ‘the word “new,” in the article ander 
discussion, and seemed to insist that a “ new State” 
could not be an ald one, and inasmuch as Texas being 
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an organized Government, and a State of a few years’ 
standing, was not a “new State,” and could not, 
therefore, be admitted. Mr. D. said, when he saw 
the learned Senator raise this objection as a reason’ 
for. denying the constitutional power of Congress in 
this respect, he felt reassured that there was great 
dearth of material for argument prevailing in that 
neighborhood. f 

The word new, (said Mr. D.,) is a relative term. 
The farmer leaves his farm scarcely cleared of the 
forest trees, and enters upon one which has been 
long in a state of cultivation, and designates the 
latter as his new farm. The merchant changes his 
store or his dwelling, the mechanic his shop, and 
the lawyer his office—and each in his turn speaks of 
his new tenement or Jocation. This is the popular 
and every-day meaning which is given to this word 
in all the relations of life; and we have already seen, 
upon acknowledged authority, that such meaning is 
to be given to the words of a constitution. And 
every additional member admitted to the Confederacy 
is a new State in its relations, whether it has before 
held political existence or not: new to the Confede- 
racy——new in its relative existence. 

The same senator had insisted that if Texas 
should be admitted, she could not have a rep- 
resentation in the Senate until the expiration of 
nine years, the fundamental law having provided that 
no person should be elected a Senator who had not 
been for that period a citizen of the United States. 
This objection, if valid, would form no argument 
against the proposed admission, and would only af- 
fect her representation. 
that such a construction would at once expel the Sen- 
ators from Arkansas. from their seats, and from any 
other State formed from our own Territories, which 
had not been for that term one of the United States. 
The argument was entirely artificial and technical— 
had probably never been thought of before, much 
less gravely urged upon the floor of the Senate. The 
name construction would have deprived every State 
in the Confederacy of a representation in the Senate 
for nine years from its admission. 

The clause in question, as well as that which re- 
lated to citizenship, applied only to the citizens and 
subjects of other Governments as such, who should 
renounce their former allegiance, and declare their 
intentions to become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. D. said he would barely allude to the almost 
Protean forms opposition to this power to admit 
new States had assumed in debate. 

The honorable and learned Committee upon For- 
eign Relations admitted that the power existed, and 
might be exerted by the treaty-making power; but 
denied that it could be by Congress, until the terri- 
tory should first be acquired by treaty. Others 
seemed to admit that territory might be acquired by 
treaty, but that it could not bring with it population, 
Others still maintained that large sections, or terri- 
tories, could not be obtained even by treaty; but that 
small sections might be, for the purpose of rounding 
out corners or making lines of demarcation more to 
suit the interest or convenience of the respective 
governments; though they had not attempted to de- 
scribe how many acres these fractional sections 
might contain; nor whether the Constitution was 
intended to admit them in square, round, triangular, 
or oblong form; and others denied that any territory 
could be acquired under any power whatever given 
by the Constitution. ` : 

Time would not enable him to notice these objec- 
tions in detail; and he should, therefore, refer 
all who denied the power to admit either territory 
or population to the learned committee, for their an- 
swer as to the existencé of the power; and for that 
purpose, would beg leave to turn for a moment to the 
report of the learned chairman, (Mr. Ancuer.) 

In speaking of the power given by the Constitu- 
tion to admit new States, the report says: 


“The committee, ar a majority, (and when the designation is 
employed, it is desired that ii may be regarded as importing only 
a majority,) entertained the undoubting opinion, that not on 
what have received the denomination of Jatitudinous or liberal 
priociples of construction of the Constltution only, but in con- 


formity with the strictest, the power in question is clearly to be . 


derived ” A 
And in discussing the power to admit both terri- 
tory and population, it adds : 


# May, then, a foreign population he introduced in mass into 


It would be seen, however, | 


the political community of the Union? Is there a power to ĉo 
this? Population, in the transfers of political subjection, fol- 
lows, according to the usages of nations, the condition of the 
territory to which it is attached. "he modes of transfer may 
vary. Conquest may dispose: Cession. Whatever the mode, 
hewever, the law applies, the pepulation goes along and is em- 
braced iu the conaiuon. If territory may be received, then so 
may population, ite concomitant anda!junct. The committee 
find no room, therefore, for distinction as regards population or 
territory, in reference to the question of the power of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce them ime the Union.” 


The report, then, having fully conceded the ex- 
istence of the power to admit both territory and 
population, it was only necessary he should discuss 
with the committee which particular department of 
the government was authorized to exert it—they in- 
sisting that it rested exclusively in the treaty-making 
power, and he contending, with others, that it was 
clearly vested in Congress, though he admitted it 
might be exerted by either. 

In maintaining for Congress this power, he would 
refer again to the plain letter of the Constitution, and 
from thence to a very able speech delivered at the 
last session of Congress by the honorable chairman 
(Mr. Ancuex) upon the treaty for the annexation 
of Texas—a speech in which that learned Senator 
had fully, ably, and truly maintained that this power 
was given to Congress by the Constitution, and had 
passed a just and forcible commentary upon consti- 
tutional construction : 


“He admitted, then, a power in our Government to acquire 
forelga tercitory—whether original or induced, it did not matter 
toinguire The power, as it had been most beneficially ex- 
cried, adraittedof resort again, if exigency should demand, as 
in the case of Louisiana, or advantage persuade, as in that of 
the two Floridas. He wert still farther. He recognized the 
authority to admit foreign States into the Confederacy. He 
knew the grounds on which this proposition had been denied, 
denounced, and made the subject of apprehension, ‘this did 
not hinder his recognition of it. The phrase in the Constitu- 
tion was of the largest character: ‘Congress shall have power 
to admitnew States into the Union.? Where shall sanction be 
found, for limitation on the operatien of language,-of this gen- 
erality and comprehensiveness? Notin the circumstances of 
the case, We were in juxtaposition with provinces, of which 
our fathers of the Revolution had certainly contemplated the 
iatroduction into their Confederacy as notimprobable, inasmuch 
as they had extended invitation to it. A deputation had been 
sent to Canada, duting the war of the Revolution, to press this 
invitation. Suppose concert in a common policy of States, on 
our continent, as the counterpoise and safeguard against a for- 
eign continental policy—of the principles of our forms of po- 
litical institution, imperilled in conflict, or by the policy of 
adverse forms--should demand the incorporation of contiguous 
American States, for more imposing aspect, more effective ac- 
tion, more indisputable security: were we to be regarded as 
preclu ted, could the framers of the Constitution, those far-seeing 
friends of country and heedom, have designed to preclude us 
from this great resource of power and instrument of safety? 
Did it involve no undue and unworthy imputation on their re- 
nowned political sagacity and unparalleled circumspection to 
make such a supposal ? 

* 


* ` . 


. + * 


“He (Mr. A.) had no hesitation upon this point on the mere 
language ofthe Constitution. He repudiated this practice, per- 
petual in its employment here, of going behind the language 
of the Constitution, when that was plain, to contemporaneous 
his‘o y and labored expositions derived from the opinions of in- 
dividuals. Where ambiguity was not admitted and patent, the 
language ought to stand as the sule exponent. But how raise 
an ainbiguity on language soexplicit? ‘Congress shall have 
pwer toadmit new Sates into the Union” 

In justice to the distinguished author of both the 
report and of the speech, (Mr. Arcuen,) he should 
say that the honorable Senator had frankly de- 
clared upon the floor that he had entertained the 
opinion given in the above extract of his speech 
until recently; but upon more perfect examination 
during the present session, he had been convinced 
he was in error, and had arrived at the conclusion 
specified in the report. But (Mr. D. said) he 
cited the opinions of the speech against the report 
not for any personal reason, but as a fair and 
legitimate argument; and he would inquire, in all 
kindness, which was entitled to the highest consi- 
deration, the doctrines of the speech, which were 
the results produced by the experience of a life de- 
voted to the public service; or the doctrines of the 
report, which were the offspring of a few weeks’ re- 
flection ? 

“ Under which king, B zonian ?” 


Which was to serve as a lamp to light the 
steps of the inquiring statesman in atter times 
along the straight and narrow pathway of the Con- 
stitution, which leads to happiness and safety? And 
which will the honorable Senator himself recognize 
as’ the legitimate, and which the spurious issue? 


| Which as the child of the bond and which of the free 


woman ! 
The argument that Congress might: abuse the 


power, was an argument against confiding power to 


that department of the Government, and not ‘to the 
existence of the power.. If the three branches may 
violate their trusts openly, may not two of the same 
abuse theirs secretly? If pernicious consequences 
flow from annexing territory by act of Congress, will 
it mitigate the evils 10 admit upon like conditions by 
treaty stipulations? , ; i 

If one State isimprovidently admitted by Congress, 
may not another be admitted by treaty? If it is 
urged that Congress may jeopard the best interests of 
the Union by the indiscreet exercise of this power, 
it might be answered, that, by a like exercise-of the 
power to declare war against the world, which is 
undisputed, our national existence may be blotted 
out. Nor can any argument be raised against the 
exercise of this power by Congress which is not 
applicable to every other one conferred. by the Con- 
stitution. 

The power to admit new States by act of Con- 


` gress was expressed—the power to admit by treaty 


rested in implication: Congress proceeded in its 
action openly, in the face of day, and had the benefits 
of popular sanction or dissent in its progress ; trea- 
ties were negotiated in secret, through the occult 
process of diplomacy. Admission by Congresss re- 
quired the assent of the President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives; admission by treaty dispensed 
with the voice of the popular branch altogether. 

Before finally dismissing this branch of the sub- 
ject, (Mr. D. said,) he would refer to the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for a moment, 
for the purpose of acknowledging the high satisfac- 
tion it afforded him to be able to concur entirely, as 
he did, in the opinions expressed in that part of the 
report to which he was about to call attention. It 
was this: The committee, in discussing the treaty- 
making power, and commenting with approbation 
upon the strict construction recommended by Mr. 
Jefferson, define the character and office of this 
power as follows: ; 

“The treaty-making power, under this construction, can 
never be any other than subsidiary—is never a power indepin- 
dent in its vocation, however it is so in its name and its struc- 
ture. It ts the handmaid—waits on thé occasions of the other 
powers; and though inno posture to receive orders from them, 
it never yet moves to its exertion save in subordination to their 
desires.” 

This (Mr. D. said) was all he had contended for, 
although he had not been able- to furnish as apt an 
illustration as had the honorable committee. He 
had no doubt in this case that the treaty-making 
power--the handmaid—would patiently wait on the 
occasion of Congress, her mistress; and should her 
services be required, “move to her exertion” in sub- 
ordination to the desires of her superior. But Con- 
gress, the mistress, had elected to- discharge this 
high duty herself; and therefore had, at present, no 
occasion to call upon her handmaid to exercise her 
vocation. 

The domestic institution of slavery, which existed 
in Texas, had been strongly urged both here and 
elsewhere, as an insuperable objection to admitting 
that country to the Union. Upon that institution, 
in the abstract, he would not now comment. He 
could not say little without saying much; and as the 
subject was in no legitimate respect under discus- 
sion, he had listened with extreme regret to remarks 
which had been made upon both sides of the Senate. 
He need not say, he trusted, were it either proper or 
necessary, what were his opinions upon the subject, 
formed, as they had been, as well from habit and 


` education, as from mueh examination and refiec- 


tion. 

If the annexation of Texas was to create or give an 
institution of that character to either country which 
it did not possess before, or was to render its bur- 
dens greater, or increase the number of those de- 
prived of freedom ; or if its duration, was to-be pro- 
longed by the proposed connexion; then might such 
objections be urged with great propriety and force. 
But it was scarcely pretended that either of these 
consequences would flow from the proposed union, 
and all who would look the question fully in the 
face would see that they could not. ` 

The admission of Texas to the Union would, 
doubtless, increase the number of slaves there, but it 
would take them from the northerly slave States, 
until it would virtually abolish itself in those States, 
as it had already done in Delaware; and the slave 
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would find a climate more congenial to his nature in 
amore southern latitude. And should he ever re- 
gain his freedom, he would see, upon his southern 
‘border, a dark-race of men, who would hail him as 
a brother, and extend to him the hand of political 
and secial equality, which would never be done here. 
The question of slavery had been placed beyond the 
reach of Federal legislation by the compromises of 
the Constitution; and the attempt, on the part of 
Congress, to mitigate its evils to any considerable 
extent, would be as vairi as tö prescribe periods for 
the flight of migratory birds, or to establish by law 
boundaries to protect the tropical insects from the 
frosts of winter, 

Although under the influence and within the con- 
trol of State legislation, its abolition or duration 
depended more upon other causes than even upon 
this, as had been said by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Bucnanay,) who had made an allusion 
to a speech of that extraordinary man, Randolph, of 
Roanoke, from which he (Mr. D.) would give a 
brief extract. Mr. Randolph said: 

«The disease will run its course—it has run its course in the 
northern States ; it is beginning to run its course in Maryland. 
The natural death of slavery is the unprofitableness of its most 
eapensive labar. It is also beginning inthe meadow and grain 
country of Virginiu, Among those people, then, who have no 
staple (hat can pay for slave labor, especially among those who 
have none or very few slaves, these are the strenuous advocates of 
allthese principles--in Virginia most of them of the best inten- 
tlons—all of them mistaken. The moment the lubor of the slave 
ceases to be profitable to the master, or very soon after it has 
reached thai stage, if the slave will not run away from the mas- 
ter, the master WILE me away from the slare; and this is the 
history of the passage from slavery lo freedom of the villanage of 
England.” 

Allow me to inquire, for a moment, (said Mr. D.,) 
while we are so loud and emphatic in the denuncia- 
tion of this institution, and are urging it as a reason 
of all others why Texas should not be admitted to 
the Union, what answer we should return to this 
sister Republic, if, after passing these resolutions and 
transmitting them to her Government for approval 
or rejection, we should be advised by her constituted 
authorities that all the stipulations, terms, conditions, 
and guarmutics were agreeable, but one insurmount- 
able objection exists to her acceptance, She says she 
learns that we hold in perpetual bondage a dark race 
of men, and subsist upon their toil, and that this in- 
Justice is tolerated by our Constitution and our laws. 
Should we not indignantly throw hack the taunt that 
the same charge lay at her own door ; and, while we 
are deploring that a mote should obscure her vision, 
may she not point us to the beam that obstructs our 
own? 

Great Britain, too, has added her sympathising 
voive, and, in a spirit of philanthropy peculiar to her- 
self, condemns an institution which she planted upon 
our shores in the days of our colonial dependence, 
so deeply and securely that even the blood of the 
Revolution could not exterminate it, Having abol- 
ished her domestic slavery when, and not before, it 
became unprofitable, upon her all-absorbing princi- 
ple of pounds, shillings and pence, her sensibility is 
now extending itself to the oppressed of other lands 
than her own. But has she not learned that Afri- 
can slavery is but a single verse in the wide and am- 
ple page of human wrongs? Has she looked at her 
own suffering, starving and dying poor? Has she seen 
the thousand gentle beings who are annually crush- 
ed beneath a system which robs labor of itsreward and 
industry of its bread? Has she visited the abodes 
of her own metropolitan wretchedness, and rescued 
the young who are breathing a malaria which intox- 
jeates the soul? Has she contemplated the vast 
oceans of blood which her thirst for dominion over 
man has caused to flow; or dried up the tears, or 
soothed the anguish she has created? Or, has her 
gentus of philanthropy bid adieu to her own proud 
shores, to weep over the dusky child plucking its wild 
flowers upon the odor-laden plains of Texas? 

Mr. D. looked forward, in imagination, to that hap- 
PY moment when every human wrong should be re- 
dressed—when this cup of tears and anguish should 
pass—when the fetters should fall from the limbs of 
every creature bearing the impress of his Maker, 
and all should sit together under the wide spread 
branches of the tree of liberty, protected by its shel- 
ter; aud subsisting upon its fruits. : 


Great Britain, too, had modestly advised that it | 


would be both unjust and unwise to extend our ter- 


ritory. When (said Mr. D.) did she ever omit to 
take possession of an¥ section, island, continent, or 
country, which she had powér to obtain, and which 
was worth having or preserving? H had been 
triumphantly and truly said, that her drara-beat 
encircled the world, and that the sunshine never 
ceased to light up some portion of her dominions ; 
and if she continued to extend her territories on this 
continent, it might soon be said that not only her 


drum-beat, but her bristling bayonets encircled the - 


United States, upon American soil. 

Adopting the same argument, the same notes of 
alarm have been sounded by those upon the other 
side who have joined in this debate. A territory 
which was formerly our own; which every Admin- 
istration since 1819 has endeavored to recover for 
the advantages it would confer; which is peopled 
by our children, and our brethren—is now regatded 
as the Grecian horse, bearing not only bands of armed 
men, bent on the stern and bloody errand of war 
and devastation, but every ill to which frail humanity 
is heir. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Monge sn,) 
and from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cuoate,) had vied 
with each other in heightening the vividness of the 
fearful picture. 

When the Christian is looking with an eye 
of faith beyond the clouds and darkness of the 
moment, and awaiting the ushering in of that period 
when the strifes and agitations of this bleak world 
shall be hushed in brotherly peace—to the time 
when the weapons of war shall be moulded to im- 
plements of husbandry, and nations learn war no 
more,—this bright period of moral existence, fore- 

told by inspiration, is obscured by prophecies of 
more modern times, and postponed to give place to 
this especial war, overlooked by the prophets, which 
is to follow in rapid succession the annexation of 
Texas, 


The wide-extended and fruitful fields of our favor- 
ed Jand, yet green with spring, are to be strewn with 
the dead bodies of our sons; temples are to be de- 
stroyed, altars profaned, institutions abolished, and 
the ministers of the law are to give place to the 
torch, the bludgeon and the stiletto. The farmer is 
to leave his pursuits of peace, and engage in a war 
of extermination against his neighbor, because of the 
annexation of Texas. Man shall rise up against 
man, neighbor against neighbor, brother against 
brother, State against State, craving cach other’s 
blood, because of the annexation of Texas. 


The Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cuoarr,) 
whose eloquent voice he regretted was so soon to 
be withdrawn from this Chamber, had depicted in 
glowing language the “ harrowing spectacle of fouten 
field ;” and the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Morenezan) unitesin strains more lively than poetic 
imagery. He sees our brilliant constellation blotted 
from the political frmament—the charter of our free- 
dom torn piecemeal and scattered to the winds t 
Heaven, and the wild spirit of anarchy rioting over 
all that was once the asylum of the oppressed in the 
western hemisphere. He invokes the genius of Ame- 
rican liberty while yet its spirit lingers; but its fairy 
form is torn and disjointed : 


“Life flutters convulsed in its quivering limbs, 


And its blood-streaming nostril in agony swims.” 


Still another and a wider range is given to these 
imaginary evils by the Senator from Kentucky. 
If the power to annex contiguous territory is estab- 
lished, he sees the thirst for dominion and ag- 
grandizement bear sway, until the Celestial Em- 
pire shall form a part of this Confederacy, and rep- 
resentatives from Patagonia—monsters, savages and 
cannibals—shall hold their horrid carnival within 
the walls of the Capitol. 

But did the Senator ever caution the Kentucky 
planter against enlarging his plantation to suit his in- 
terest or convenience, by advising him that an attempt 


to extend it to Patagonia or the Celestial Empire © 


would be ruinous in its consequences? Or has he ta- 
ken care to admonish his young friends, when about 
to form one of the most interesting relations in life, 
to avoid the fair-and virtuous of the sex, lest, per- 
chance, in the exercise of his discretiou he should 
propose terms of unnexation, not to a“ Patagonian,” 
‘or to her of the tiny feet from the Celestial Empire, 


the Confederacy, beyond the original thirteen. 


but to a hideous Amazon or crone; or to her whose 
teps lead down to the chambers of death? 

The Senator from Kentucky had well said there 
was a strong party in the early formation of our 
Government who opposed the admission of States e 
tliat tiine; (said Mr. D.) scarcely comprehending the 
nature of the Government they were forming, those 
who proposed the restriction had some apology, for 
they evidently supposed that if a State should be 
erected so far at the West that % was beyond the-fos- 
tering care and superintendence of what they be- 
lieved to. be the “Government,” it would be. lost 
forever, Like the too fond mother, who, accuse 
tomed to watch over the infancy of her offspring, is 
unwilling to trust them in after years beyond the 
circle of her own magic influence. Experience had 
shown how mistaken the belief and how unjust the 
suspicion that Western States would be less patriotic 
or less ably represented than those washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic. ‘The early objections to their 
admission were now matter of history, and were full 
of instructions 

Mr. D. said he would read some of the debates 
upon the formation of the Constitution, proceeding 
from the same party wlio proposed to limit the num- 
ber of States, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Kentucky, and other western Senators who were 
unnecessarily alarmed at the admission of new 
States. a4) 

In the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
Gouverneur Morris, a distinguished member, gaid : 


“The remarks of Mr. Mason relative to the western commtry 
had not changed his opinion on Wat head. Among other oh7 &€- 
tions it must be apparent they would not be able to furnish met 
equally enlightened to share in the administration of our com- 
mon interests. The busy haunts of men, not the remote wilder- 
ness, was the proper school of political talents. If the western 
people get the power in their hands, they will ruin the Atlantic 
interests. The back members are always most averse to the best 
measures.” k 

“ Mr. Gerry, too, wished that the attention of the House might 
ba turned to the dangers apprehended from western States. 
He was for admitting them on liberal ternis, but not for putting. - 
ourselves in their hands. They will, like all men, if they ace 
quire power. abuse it. They will oppress our commerce, and 
drain our wealth into the western country.” 

He further said— 


“There was a rage for emigration from the eastern States to 
the western country, and he did not wish those left behind to be 
atthe mercy of the EMIGRANTS. Besides, foreigners are re- 
sorting to that country, and it is uncertain what turn things 
may take there,” 


But the admission of Louisiana furnished some 
reminiscences which ought not to be lost, and with 
leave he would give a few specimens from the his- 
tory of the times. A member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature declared: 

“ In a word, I consider Lovisiana the grave of the Usion.’? 

On the bill for the admission of the Territory of 
Orleans (Louisiana) into the Union in 1811, Josiah 
Quincy, jr., said, and after being called to order, 
committed his remarks to writing : 

“Tf this hill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is vir- 
tually a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the States 
from their moral obligation, and, as it will be the right of all, so 


it will be the duty of some, definitely to prepare for a separa- 
tion, amicably if they can, violendy if they must.?* 


Mr. D. said these texts were too significant to ad» 
mit of commentary, and were worthy to be placed 
side by side with some of theobjections of the pres» 
ent day. 

It was not, perhaps, surprising at this early period 
that those who had been accustomed to Jook. upon 
government as a central power, literally ruding the 
people, should fail to comprehend fully the. opera- 
tions of a government of mere opinion, by which the 
whole gave laws to themselves, and which was as 
potent for the protection of the humble cotter beyond 
the mountain as for him who basked in the govern- 
mental sunshine of the capitol, and subsisted ‘upon 
the drippings of the Treasury. 

Many who united in laying the broad and deep 
foundations of our fabric had not contemplated, in an 
enlarged sense, the capacity of man for self-govern- 
ment. They had seen the great masses as subjects, 
not as sovereigns—overawed by, but not wielding, 


* Toasts give, generally, the political sentiments of the time. 
A toast given July 4, 1805, reads as follows: 

“The purchase of Louisiana—S.lt mountains, mammoths, 
gulls, and bullfrogs; a valuable museum for fiiteen millions.” 

“Another toast was: - 

“ Louisiana—Of. all materials, neither fit for land nor water; 
may she be the receptacle of the turbulent and disaffected,” 
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power. They had been educated where the govern- 
ment, by alleged divine right, was the principal, and 
the people the agents to execute its will; and they 
looked not without apprehension upon a system 
which proposed to leave the power with the many, 
lest im its exercise they should endanger their own 
well-being and safety. In the same mistaken spi- 
tit, they desired to limit the boundary of. their 
untried system, that too many erroneous opinions 
combined might not control the enlightened few. 
But there were those, too, whose patriotic vision 
penetrated the mist of error and delusion, under 
which tyranny and oppression had been for ages con- 
czaled, and who proclaimed to the world the sublime 
and interesting truth that all men were created equal. 
The great cardinal principle they sought to inculcate 
was equality; and the system of rational liberty 
which they established was designed to distribute 
equally the benefits and the burdens of conventional 
existence. They saw, too, that mind did not weak- 
en mind; that the many were as wise and as vir- 
tuous as the few; and that extensive territory, nume- 
rous population, and diversified interests, would add 
strength and beauty to the structure, and ensure its 
permanent duration. 

The Persian kings, in their secret literature, were 
taught to observe the laws which governed the 
celestial bodies, that they might copy their example, 
and extend the benefits of their rule alike to all their 
subjects—a lesson which might be. studied with 
profit, and its precepts practised with advantage, in 
modern times. 

Even. the convulsions of the elements in the 
natural world furnish models for instruction in 
the moral. The agitations of the earthquake, when 
local, uproots towns and cities—when widely ex- 
tended, produces scarcely a momentary tremor. The 
storms of human passion in localities gather black- 
ness and fury, and increase in awful density for a 
moment, and are lulled to rest by the pacific ele- 
ments whenever they transcend their boundaries. 

The inhabitants of Texas were now, like ourselves, 
governed only by opinion—would they cease to 
yield obedience to its stern behests, if they should 
be admitted to the Union? If not, what objection, 
which had not been thrice met and refuted, still re- 
mained? We might say of that country and people, 
as said Lord Bacon to James, on the happy union 
of England and Scotland, “There be no mountains 
or races of hills—there be no seas or great rivers— 
there is no diversity of tongue or language, that 
hath invited this separation or divorce.” 

He (Mr. D.) did not advocate the annexation of 
Texas merely because it was desirable as a military 
position, nor for its vast commercial advantages ; but 
upon broad principles of national faith and justice. 
Its people were entitled to admission—they were 
moved by the same high impulses as ourselves, and 
protected and controlled by the same beneficent Pro- 
vidence. He did not fear that their restoration, upon 
adjoining territory recently our own, would bring a 
canker to the root of our institutions—that another 
star in the constellation would dim its lustre—~or that 
another pillar in the fabric of freedom would weaken 
its foundation. 

But after all other arguments and objections fail, 
(said Mr. D.,) we are’as usual pointed to the his- 
tory of Rome, and toid of its rise and progress, and 
admonished of its decline and fall—Rome, from 
which can be drawn material to point the con- 
stitutional argument of the statesman, or adorn 
the oration of the schoolboy—Rome, which, not- 
withstanding its many bright individual exam- 
ples, marched through violence and wrong to 
greatness, and fell a prey to its own triumphs—a 
government which was founded in murder, pro- 
greesed in robbery, declined in blood, and fell in 
corruption-—-exhibiting upon its history’s black and 
bloody page the footsteps of a people cruel, per- 
fidious and revengeful, and as fierce and insatiable 
as the beast which nursed its founder; until, adopt- 
ing the ease and indolence znd sensual delights 
of the Eastern princes they had conquered, they 
fell a prey to the Goth and the Vandal, who hung 
over them like a vast avalanche upon their snow- 
clad mountains, And yet this government of the 
sword is compared to ours of opinion—the physical 
to the intellectual age; and a people trained to the 
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Senate. 


pursuits of war, likened to a people cultivating the 
arts of peace. 

In conclusion, Mr. D. desired the Senate to turn 
for a moment to the peaceful retreat of the Hermit- 
age—to the venerable patriot who the Senator 
from New Hempshire, at the close of his eloquent 
remarks, expressed a desire might see this, the last 
wish of his life and his hope accomplished; and this 
expression of personal regard had been made the 
occasion by the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Bar- 
row,) after the bitter animosity of party spirit had 
turned away from following that illustrious man, 
and its angry elements were hushed in repose, to 
disturb the last remnant of a life devoted-to the 
service of his country, by comparing him to the 
noxious upas, blighting and withering everything 
within the circle of his evil influence. Sir, (said 
Mr. D.) the tendrils which bound him to earth have 
long been severed, and have ceased to bleed. There 
is nought that interests him but his country’s wel- 
fare and his country’s honor. As the eastern 
sky at evening throws back a holier sun-light than 
is shed while the orb rides in meridian splendor—so 
the evening of his days reflects the wisdom of a life 
chastened and improved by the rectifying influences 
of time. The partner of his earlier years has 
long ceased to be the companion of his age and 
the beguiler of his solitary hours; and when he 
looks upon the grave of buried affection, it is with 
the mournful reflection that she will not return to 
him but with the Christian’s consolation that he 
shall join her spirit above. The heart’ which 
has so.long beat in unison with his country’s 
weal, will soon be cold, and passionless—the 
last words of counsel will soon tremble on his 
aged lip—and the eyes which have “beamed in 
friendship, or flamed in war,” be closed, and the 
light of life cease to relume them. Soon the excla- 
mation which has riven so many hearts, Earth to 
earth, dust to dust! will consign to his final resting- 
place all that was once the hero, patriot, and states- 
man. 

And whence the voice in this great nation, that 
breaks upon this scene, and virtually disturbs the 
last mournful rites? It is from the representa- 
tive of a great and patriotic State, whose com- 
mercial city, with its booty and beauty, was saved 
from the violence of a brutal and licentious soldiery, 
by the war-worn veteran who is now gratuitously 
arraigned at the bar. 

The discoverer of a new world was rewarded by 
his sovereign by chains and dungeon, and the last 
of the Tribunes was stricken by the hand he had 
nursed into life upon the same stand where he had 
preached liberty and equality to Rome. But why 
should the representative of a generous people, who 
bad been saved by the valor of a single arm, draw a 
shaft from the quiver of ingratitude upon him who 
had rendered a service to his country unknown in 
military annals? 


SPEECH OF MR. ARCHER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In Senate, February 28, 1845—on the resolution for 
the annexation of Texas. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the House of Representa- 
tivas for the annexation of Texas— 

Mr. ARCHER, being entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows: 

I rise, Mr. President, in the privilege of the posi- 
fon which has been assigned me by the Senate, to 
conclude this important debate. My honorable 
friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Moreneap,] who did 
me the favor, on account of my indisposition, to as- 
sume my place in the opening of the discussion, and 
discharged the office so well, saw occasion, in his 
impressions of its magnitude, to address a supplica- 
tion to the Source of all strength to enable him to 
reach the height of this great argument. How much 
much more occasion have I, sir, to invoke this aid, 
who am sinking, not only under the same con- 
sciousness of the Importance of the question, but the 
oppression, also, of extreme infirmity of health? 

This last consideration would constrain me to 
brevity in the remarks I have to offer, even though 
the exhaustion of the subject by the- ability. of the 
debate did not enjoin it on me. The views which 
have been most pressed I shall only touch so far as 


| passing magnitude of the question. 


li 


| trnsion into that of any other. 


may be required for connection with those I have 
most desire to illustrate. These have been searcely 
referred to, and not at all expanded in the discus- 
sion. “They are, nevertheless, in my apprehension, 
better entitled to attention than that which has. so 
much engrossed it—the technical construction of the 
clause in the constitution under review which gives 
authority to admit new States intothe Union. 

Mr. President, this is purely a question of consti- 
tution, but not of a single or simple act of violation 
of the constitution. If strength .be afforded me, I 
shall be able to show that it is far more than this— 
an act, in its commission, fraught, with disturbance; 
in its effects, possibly with the overthrow of the bale 
ances of power which compose the : frame and the 
value of the constitution. This is the primary as- 
pect in which the subject should be régarded. ‘This 
element it is which constitutes the real and sur- 


Sir, gentlemen on all sides of the debate have 
spoken much of the questions of expediency con- 
nected with this subject. I should, for my own 
part, blush, in the view I entertain of it, to give 
place to any considerations of expediency whatever. 


- I know very well that there are great considerations 


of commercial, navigating, and manufacturing in- 
terests, which will be affected essentially by the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. I know, 
too, that there is a great question which will be 
largely influenced, of conflict between too highly 
sensitive characters of population, which agitates 
this country. Inapplicable, nevertheless, as appears 
to me, are even such high considerations as these, 
when the question is whether, and how much long- 
er, under the possible effects of this proposed meas- 
ure, we may have our constitution, or have it as it 
is. I know very well, at the time I am making these 
remarks—as well as any senator on this floor—that 
those who are so strenuously advocating the annex- 
ation of Texas to the Union stand on the basis of a 
decided popular determination in its favor. I know 
that the annexation is a measure ordained, and will 
speedily be consummated. I admit, too, that my 
own constituents, so far as I am advised, partake 
strongly of the passion for this result. [shall not per- 
mit these considerations to sway my course. In all 
matters of mere expediency, Iam disposed to sub- 
mit my judgment to the guidance of an ascertained 
public opinion, and more especially the opinion of 
my immediate constituents. It is my earnest desire 
that on all subjects I should be found concurring 
with these last; but when questions come within the 
department of constitution or conscience, the domain 
of jurisdiction becomes exclusively my own, into 
which my constituents have no more the privilege 
than, as Í persuade myself, the disposition, to in- 
trude to restrict me. In the expression of this opin- 
ion I do not speak at hazard. At the last session of 
the legislature of Virginia, which has recently ter- 
minated, the desire for the annexation of Texas 
was manifested decidedly in both branches, and the 
opinion expressed in one in favor of the constitu- 
tutionality of the annexation by the power of Con- 
gress. In this expression the other branch refused 
to concur—no less justly than generously conelud- 
ing that it wasa matter to beleit to the conscien- 
tious determination of their senators. Sir, I have 
been deeply impressed with this liberal conduct of 
the legislature; and it would constrain me to make 
any surrender short of conscientious conviction to 
gratify its wishes. In this sentiment I am sure my 
colleague, [Mr. Rrvus,] standing in identically the 
same predicament, partakes equally with myself. 
Jtis the basis, Mr. President, of free government, 
thatthe powers committed to its exercise should be 
distributed to.several agents, representing diversi- 
ties of social interest, and from this cause recipro» 
cally checking the abuse of power. In the variety 
of interests, this arrangement is required to provide 
protection for all these interests against the predom- 
inating influence of the strongest. This itis which 
has led, in free governments, to a separation of 
their powers into departments, each to, observe Its 
proper sphere of operation, respectively, without in- 
Each interest inthe 
State is inthis way provided in greater or less 
degree with its representative to guard it. We 
have heard of late a great deal of declamation on the 
subject of what has been denominated a one-man 
power; but let me tel] honorable gentlemèn that a 
one-will power—that is to say, the overmasterng 
rule of any one interest in the State, or its represent» 
ative in the government—is as much a .despousm, 
as a one-man power; the domination in. each cuseof 
an exclusive will, The appropriate definition of 
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despotism is, government in which a single power, 
or branch of authority, controls, whether it be of a 
man, a class, or even the majority of the communi- 
ty, without any correlative power to check it in the 
guardianship of interests distinct from those it re- 
presents. Itcannot be denied that a spirit is now 
extensively active in this country, gaining strength 
every day amid the people and in our councils, to 
admit in this government an absorbing control of 
that department which is the direct representative of 
the popular element in the government, in deroga- 
tion of its other and no less important one—its fed- 
erative element. 

Sir, this is no figment of declamation, heated in 
debate. It is almost the express proposition stated 
by the honorable senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
McDurriz.] 

[Here Mr. McDurris rose to explain.] 

Mr. Arcner. Sir, I am not mistaken. 1 was 
extremely attentive, because I was extremely struck 
with the language of the honorable senator; and it is 
impossible that the impression made on me should 
deceive me. And in what terms did he express 
himself of the Senate, of which he is a member? 
Did he not deny the doctrine of its being the pecu- 
liar representative here of the States? Did he not 
deride the idea of any peculiar safety in this view of 
its character—of the requisition of two-thirds, where 
treaties were to be made; insisting that it was not 
this character, but the smallness of its number, 
which formed the consideration for assigning to it 
this office? Did he not go into a derisive calculation 
to show how small a safeguard, at the formation of 
the constitution, was to be found in this requisition 
of two-thirds of the scnators in the formation of 
treaties?—that, from this same cause, this was the 
department not the most, but the least safe to be in- 
trusted with the function, as it might be the most 
easily corrupted?—that it would be seldom difficult, 
where the object was of suficient consequence, to 
accomplish the work of corruption?—and that when- 
ever we had a Cæsar, it would inevitably be a Cæsar 
with a Senate at his heels? Did he not warn us that 
we would render ourselves the laughing-stock of 
Europe, (I use his own expression,) by opposing 
ourselves, on this subject of the annexation of 
Texus, to the popular will? The laughing-stock of 
Europe, for opposing ourselves to the popular will! 
I should be glad that the honorable senator would 
explain for what purpose a Senate is established, as 
distinct from the popular representative in the gov- 
ernment, if it be not to resist that representative or 
the will it represents, if this be required, or be be- 
lieved to be required, for the preservation of the con- 
sutution? Why have a second branch of Congress, 
separated by mode of election and tenure, if im- 
pieis subservience is due from it to the popular 

ranch? 

These doctrines, sir, are monstrous—at war with 
the principles of ours, and of all safe political consti- 
tutions; and they are the doctrines on which the 
submission of the Senate, now, here, in this contro- 
versy, on this proposition, is demanded. 

Before proceeding in the argument, sir, I owe at- 
tention to the personal allusion which has been made 
to me by two senators in the debate—the senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Corauirr,] and the senator from 
New York, [Mr. Dicxinson.] They have referred 
to an opinion incidentally expressed in the speech 
which 1 delivered at the last session on the subject 
of the treaty with Texas, that Congress had the 

ower to introduce Texas as a State into the 

nion. “Sir, it is very true that I did express on 
that oceasion this opinion, misled by the general- 
ity of the clause in the constitution authorizing 
the admission of new States into the Union, and 
without the adequate examination which I had 
at that time no occasion to give to it. At this 
session, it has been made my special daty to be- 
stow this adequate examination, and it has re- 
sulted, first, in the conviction of the error of my 
former opinion on this subject, and of the further 
error of the practice of stating opinions other than 
those at issue in the progress of discussion. I take 
ho exception to this imputation on the consistency 
of my opinions, on the part of those gentlemen, 
which Laseribe to no intention of discourtesy. On 
the contrary, I rather regard it as a compliment to 
my present argument, when that is left to make an 
attack on my consistency. But Jet me take this oc- 
casion to say that I regard inconsistency of.opinion 
not only as not involving necessarily injurious im- 
puiation, but as honorable, where accompanied by 
no color for doubt as to the rectitude of the motive 
which has produced it. | should be concerned to 
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think that my opinions derive no change or reform 
from the progress of time or information, and deem 
very slightly of myself if I were prevented, by any 
weak feeling of false shame, from the avowal of this 
change or reform, when become aware of it. Those 
senators, however, have done me the honor to refer 
triumphantly to the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to find there evidence that I now 
admit the existence of a power to introduce ‘Texas 
into the Union. They have said that I assign in the 
report a mere auxiliary character to, the treaty-ma- 
king power of the government, designed to carry into 


effect the objects of the express powers of the consti- _ 


tution; and that this power to admit new States being 
one of the powers expressed in the constitution, the 


| treaty-making power may legitimately be employed 


to carry its objects into execution. Sir, this is all 
true. One of the objects of the argument of the 
report was to establish this proposition, that there 
was a lawful mode of the introduction of Texas; 
that, supposing the wish of the people, expressed 
by their representatives, the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, to make the acquisition of Texas, it 
would belong to the office and to the duty of rhe 
treaty-making power—of the President and Senate 
—to give effect to this wish, with the reserve, how- 
ever, of its proper discretion as regarded the char- 
acter of the conditions and terms of the engage- 
ment by which it would be effected. 

But is that the question here? Does not the re- 
port, whilst it admits that the object might be ac- 
complished in the mode indicated, and ought to be 
attempted if required by the people, insist, at the 
same time, that it can only be lawful in this mode 
of treaty? The admission of this mode as lawful, 
not only does not set up another in the same char- 
acter, but, on the contrary, excludes it in every 
other mode. Surely, because an object may be de- 
sirable and right in itself, it does not follow that 
there is to be no discrimination under a strictly de- 
fined political constitution, as respects the form in 
which, or the department of the government by 
which, itis to be effected. Thisis, indeed, the doc- 
trine of the gentleman from Arkansas, (Mr. Asn- 
Ley,] who made his debut in this debate. But is it 
a sound docuiine? He maintained that what Con- 

ress might invite another organ (the President and 
Senate) to do, it might therefore do by itself; what 
it might do indirectly it might do directly, by an 
immediate exercise of its own authority. Extraor- 
dinary doctrine this, that the distribution and sepa- 
ration of functions appointed to the different de- 
partments of power by the constitution, Congress 
is at liberty to confound! Es this anything less than 
the dogma that there is but a single department of 
real authority in the government, and that the dis- 
tinction which it ordains in this respect may be at 
discretion annulled by one of its departments? 

Sir, in what respect does the assumption of a 
peremptory control of one department of power in 
the government over another, distinct from it in the 
constitution, differ from the assumption of this same 
power, if not given at all by the constitution? Is 
not the usurpation as palpable and as flagrant in the 
one case as in the other? Is it not as perilous—the 
same identically in its effect? And now, in this 
view of the case, let the different modes in which it 
is proposed by the contestant parties to effect the 
annexation of Texas be compared, or rather con- 
trasted. What isit that we on our side provose? 
To enter into an engagement with the authorities 
and people of Texas, by the organ appointed in 
our constitution to contract engagements with for- 
eign States, to admit her territory and people into 
the Union on the condition to be formed, as our 
other new States have been formed, into members 


of this confederacy. Here the power, appointed by 


the constitution to this office, of contracting with 
foreign powers, is allowed to exert its designated 
office. But what is the aspect of this act, in the 
other case, by the proposition of our adversaries? 
It is not contested that conditions and engagements 
will be required, as indispensable preliminaries to 
the acquisition of Texas. This is insusceptible of 
dispute. It is presented on the face of all the prop- 
ositions for acquisition which have been submitted 
in either body. It is notoriously indispensable. 
But, conceding this state of fact, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one of the departments of this gov- 
ernment, undertakes to furnish to another depart- 
ment of the government, as distinctly established as 
itself and its powers as notoriously assigued in the 
constitution, a specific schedule and inventory of the 
conditions it is to stipulate and the acts it is to per- 
form in the exercise of its own allotted function, as 
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if it had no office independent of Congress ander 
the constitution. This is the anomaly presented in 
the proceedings of the House of Representatives; 
this is- the’ perilous encroachment which it asserts. 
This is the act of supercession of an important 
functionary of the constitution, which we should 
commit by the adoption of this proceeding of the 
House of Representatives. And why? To what 
end? With thatview? Do notmany of those who 
advocate so strenuously the . passage of the reso- 
lution of the: House admit there is room for 
doubt as regards the regularity of the mode of 
proceeding it proposes? Why, then, not adopt 
the mode which, with rare exceptions, 1t 1s admitted 
on all hands, by those who oppose annexation on 
other grounds, would be constitutional? Is it be- 
cause the fear is entertained that the requisite ma~ 
jority of two-thirds cannot be obtained in the event 
of the reference of the decision to the treaty-making 
power? Would gentlemen give color to this ap- 
pearance of paltering with the constitution? ‘The 
result would be the same in either view, attained in 
one or the other of these modes. 


Do they mean to leave room for the imputation 
that they have been governed by a mere considera 
tion of feasibility of their object in one of these 
modes? that this is their standard, the feasible or 
unfeasible, for the construction of the constitution? 
In persistance in their mode of acquisition, do they 
not forget, too, that they, in this event, would have 
to renounce arrangements which they admit to be 
essential or advantageous, which they cannot deny, 
indeed, in their own views, to be indispensable? 
There is no effective provision in the resolutions 
from the House of Representatives for the subdivi- 
sion of the territory of Texas into several States, in- 
stead of coming to us in her present magnitude of a 
single State. Is there any zealot for admission who 
would be willing to introduce Texas in this charac- 
ter? And where is the guaranty on this subject, if 
she is to be admitted under the operation of the 
present resolution? The declaration has been im- 
puted in the public prints to an honorable senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] who is regarded as 
more than ordinarily conversant with the affairs of 
Texas, that the debt of Texas amounts to a sum 
exceeding twenty millions of dollars. Is there any 
man, or, in any event, any State of the Union, dis- 
posed to pay this price for the acquisition of Texas? 
A majority of persons, too, think it important to 
fix a provision on the subject of the distribution of 
the territory of Texas between the two different 
characters of population recognised in the Union. 
How is provision to be made for these objects, 1f we 
dispense with the treaty-making power, and refer to 
Congress exclusively the control in the introduction 
of Texas to the Union? : 

I come now, sir, to bestow some brief considera» 
tion on the clause of the constitution, the subject of 
so much comment. It reads: f 


“New States may be admitted by Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed orerected within the juris» 
diction of any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress.” 


The foundation of the claim of Congress, under 
this provision, to admit a foreign State, is found in 
the generality of the phraseology. And the senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHanen,] in very sol- 
em form, read a passage from Vattel to the effect 
that, in the construction of public instruments, that 
was not to be interpreted which did not stand in 
need of interpretation. Now, it would be easy to 
oppose to this dogma the converse, that that which 
stands in need of interpretation is to be interpretated; 
and various, and to my mind conclusive, reasons 
have been given why the clause in question does 
stand in need of interpretation, by reference to es- 
tablished and known tests for the construction of 
public instruments. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions gave a synopsis of these tests, and brought 
this clause to be tried by the application of them. 
One of these tests was furnished by the considera- 
tion of a subsistence of sufficient matter within the 
Union to satisfy the clause, without giving it an 
operation extra-territorial to the Union. 

This is the topic which has engrossed the largest 
share of the debate. It has been abundantly shown, 
by several gentlemen not only that the matter, interior 
and domestic, was sufficient for the satisfaction of 
the clause, but by reference tothe entire history of 
its adoption in the convention which framed the con- 
stitution, the various modifications it underwent, 
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the debates is elicited, the conditions which applied 
to it, and the final form it attained, —from all these 
considerations, that none other than a. domestic as- 
pect and operation of it. was contemplated. The 
argument of the honorable senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Cuoare] is unanswerable; that where the 
proof is full that this interior operation of the clause 
‘was the subject which filled the minds of its fram- 
erg, some-other purpose must be shown to have 
mixed with this, to warrant the extension beyond 
this interior operation. But there is no allusion in the 
progress of the discussion to any other than this 
limited form of operation. There is another con- 
sideration which, to-my mind, appears absolutely 
conclusive of the question. . Legislative authority, 
in every government is confined, ex necessitate rei, 
by the very nature of this power, to an infra- 
territorial operation—where objects of the public 
authority, other than domestic, to be reached be- 
yond the sphere of the proper domain of the coun- 
try, are designed to be provided for—that is, con- 
fided to some other functionary than the legisla- 
ture--to the executive, single in most govern- 
‘ments—to an authority compounded of the Presi- 
dent and Senate in ours. If, then, any operation of 
the legislative authority beyond the territory is con- 
templated, it must be explicitly and distinctly ex- 
pressed. Nor can the inference in favor of this 
operation be drawn in the absence of this explicit 
and distinct expression. ` 

But there is a further view connected with this. 
The reportof the committee derived an argument 
„against this extensive operation of the clause, from 
the place in which it is found inserted in the consti- 
tution. This argument was well and forcibly ex- 
panded by my colleague, who stated that the clause 
was found not in connection with or asa part of the 
important clause of the constitution: containing the 
enumerated powers, but in what he called an ob- 
scure corner of the constitution. The senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. McDurriz] made this remark 
of my colleague the subject of ridicule, and said, if 
I understood him nght, that the place of the clause 
might, by probability, have been attributable to the 
mode of printing the instrument. Now, sir, this 
argument, from the place in which the clause is 
found in the constitution, is, inmy opinion, as forci- 
ble as any other which has been employed. The 
powers of principal order granted by the constitu- 
tion are found classed in one place, and with each 
other. Is it to be conceived that, if a power far larger 
than any of these principal powers, (which a power 
to introduce a foreign State is,) was intended to be 
given, it would not have been placed in immediate 
conjunction with these? When powers, some of them 
not of very large import, were thus specified, is it to 
be believed that a power of an extent which admits 
of being employed so as to qualify or change the 
whole character of the government would not have 
been specified also, and included in the enumeration? 
But taie power to admit new States at discretion is 
not found in this place and connection contained in 
the enumeration. Where is it found? In another, 
a remote part of the constitution. Devoted to what 
purpose? To the provision: of a subordinate ar- 
rangement in regard te the regulation of the merc 
‘territory and property of the United States. Can 
the insertion of this great power in this inferior po- 
sition and connection in the constitution be held con- 
sistent with its character of extraordinary import- 
ance, or with the character of careful and apt ar- 
rangement of its parts which is admitted to belong 
to the constitution? And then, as regards the con- 
text of the constitution. One of the most received 
rules. of the construction of instruments is, that 
clauses seemingly conflicting should be so construed 
that all may stand together, and be allowed an ope- 
ration. If the power to admit new States be found 
in the constitution, so is the power vested in the 
President and Senate to make treaties with foreign 
governments equally found in the constitution. 
Should not each of these be allowed to have an op- 
eration? Is the one to be allowed to overwhelm and 
extinguish the other? But gentlemen make a dis- 
tinction. Agreeing that the President and Senate 
are to make all treaties under the constitution, they 
say that there are forms of compact with foreign 
governments which do not come under the denomi- 
nation and character of treaties. Let this be so: 
still treaties must comprehend the highest form of 
these compacts; and the acquisition of a foreign 
State—the transfer of a political allegiance—does 
not. this constitute the very highest form of them? 
If the question were of the cession by the govern- 
ment of Texas of the inconsiderable portion of her 
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territory lying between the Trinity and the Sabine, 
the proposition wonld not be contested that this 
would be a compact requiring the treaty-making 
power of our government to effect it. Can this of- 
fice be less required when the question is of the ces- 
sion, not of a part, but of the entire territory of 
Texas? 

If Congress would would be excluded from the 
capacity to acquire a part, can capacity result to it 
derived from the circumstance that „itis the whole 
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| territory, instead of the part, thatis to become the. 


subject of cession? If it were decorous, would it 
not be appropriate to inquire whether this style of 
reasoning be any thing short of preposterous? 

I come now, sir, to the view of the subject which 
it has been the principal purpose of my trespass on 
the Senate to develop, and which, as I have said, 
though the least discussed, is, in my opinion, in- 
comparably the most important. 

The question is, on the extent of the authority of 
Congress to admit new States, whether it reaches to 
the admission of a foreign State? The ‘argument 
has turned chiefly on the interpretation of the clause 
in the constitution conveying this authority, in con- 
formity to the received rules of the construction of in- 
struments. These rules permit, unquestionably, a 
departure from literal construction, when adherence 
to it would give an operation aside from the purpose 


of the clause to be construed, as exemplified in cases į 


which have been stated in the debate. How much 
clearer and stronger is the reason for the disallow- 
ance of this literal construction, if the operation be 
found, not aside merely from the design of one 
clause, but adverse to and in frustration of the lead- 
ing design and primary objects of the entire instru- 
ment? And this will be found to be the character 
ofthe operation of a literal. construction of the 
clause of the constitution to admit new States. A 
glance will be required, to show this, at the compo- 
sition and-origin of the government. 

Sir, it has become asort of household aphorism, 
that the destiny of liberty in all countries and times 
depends upon the success of this federal experiment 
we are now conducting in the United States; and 
this aphorism is just—one of the cases in which 
common parlance and truth are found united. The 
destiny of freedom in all times and places does de- 
pend upon the success of this experiment. Letit be 
a failure, and what other experiment of free govern- 
ment on a Jarge scale could be tried in circumstances 
so favorable? And what is the peculiar character of 
this experiment? Whatis the essential form ofthatsys- 
tem, in the successful result of which these inappre- 
ciable destinies are involved? Sir, this, like every 
other which is good, is a form of government made 
by the mixture and equipoise of several principles 
and powers. Without this composition the rights 
which constitute freedom would have no guards. 
What are the elements of this equipoise of our fed- 
eral system? All history proves that freedom has 
been found practicable only in small States; that 
government exerting municipal jurisdiction over a 
large sphere must be arbitrary. ‘The object to be de- 
sired, then, is to combine with the municipal forms 
of administration, which constitute freedom, known 
only in small States, the strength and security tobe 
derived from the union of the population of several 
States into one mass of power. By what form of 
arrangement is this policy to be effected? By giving 
to the power of population, united and consolidated, 
a contro] in the system, reserving at the same time, 
toa great extent, municipal jurisdiction, in restric- 
tion of it to the authorities of the component States 
of the Union. The principle of popular control, 
and of federal restraint on it;are thus. brought into 
co-operation. Each of these was required to have, 
and has, provided its appropriate organ and repre- 
sentative in the structure of the government. Con- 
gress is the organ and representative of the first or 
popular principle. The Senate, constituted after a 
peculiar manner, to be effective for the object, is the 
organ and representative of the other, the federative 
principle. This is the peculiarity of the mechanism 
of our national system, in the highest degree admi- 
ranle and felicitious in its character and adjustments. 
How is this system to be preserved, and made to 
work well? How to be destroyed or impaired? By 
permitting either of the co-ordinate principles te 
gain ascendency over the other, or subdue it. Un- 
der the old system of confederation, the federative 
principle had undue ascendercy; and this derange- 
ment of just equipoise was found to produce weak- 
ness and disaster. The other, the popular princi- 
ple, now threatens to obtain a complete dominion in 
the administration of the government. Must not 
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discomposure and disaster equally result from this 
form of the disturbance of equipoisé as the other? 
And now to apply this reasoning: The power 


-given to the Senate, the representative of the States 


in the constitution, to form treaties; ‘that is to way, 
engagements of the highest order which may be re~ 
quired to be made with foreign States. To Con- 
gress, the popular representative, is given a power to 
admit new States. The Senate, then, under the 
power to make engagements with foreign States, 
cannot admit a foreign State in that character and ea- 
pacity. But neither can the Congress, under its 
power to admit new States; because this would: re- 
quire engagements and compaét in the highest form; 
and this is a function which has been committed not 
to Congress, but to. the President and Senate. ` The 
irresistible inference, therefore, is, to enable the two 
grants of power to stand-together, and each depart- 
ment of the assigned authorities to have effect, that 
neither can be considered as invested with this office 
of introducing a foreign State. Nor can it be ob- 
jected that the government, in this construction, 
would be divested of a faculty which appertains to 
all governments, of acquiring foreign territory, be- 
cause another mode of attaining the object has been 
shown far preferable, as combining the action of the 
departments of power now made to conflict, in not 
harmonious only, but safe co-operation for the at- 
tainment of theend. This power, claimed for Con- 
gress, is found, then, condemned by considerations 
of far higher order than technical construction of the 
letter of the constitution. - 

Sir, let me look back for a moment to the forma- 
tion of this constitution—to the spirit from which it 
sprang—to the structure of the system it produced. 
We fought the war by which our independence was 
achieved in the capacity and character of States in 
league, not in that of a nation. What followed in 
the progress of our history? A period than which 
there can be none more instructive in the lesson it 
reads us. We were on the very eve of losing the 
whole fruits of the great straggle; and from what 
cause? Conflicts of views umong the States-—denial 
of adequate support to the general govermment— 
confusion, disorder, debility, dissension—all these 
evils proceeding from tenacity of a purely federal 
system, and the jealousy of innovation on it, were 
such as to induce the prediction, on the part of our 
enemies, that the system was speedily to come to an 
end. It was in these circumstances that the conven- 
tion was convoked, and the constitution of the United 
States formed. Can it be supposed, in this view, in 
the prevalence of this temper of extreme jealousy on 
the subject, that any scheme would be adopted in 
which a federative element was not ‘allotted a full 
share of influence? What did the result prove? 
That, accordingly, the entire graut of powers was- 
made federal in its form, not national; that isto say, 
specific, instead of general, with restrictions, as in 
the ordinary forms of limited. government. The 
President, the Senate, and the judiciary—three de- 
partments—were conformed, moreover, in ‘their 
mode of selection, to a federative principle.. Here 
were the evidences of a design to preserve the gov- 
ernment in a decided federal character, and of course 
with the necessary guaranties to it. 

What, too, in that constitution—and he asked the 
particular attention of gentlemen, to this—-was the 
point of controversy which most distracted the as- 
sembly, and led to the verge of a wreck the whole 
scheme of the formation of anew system? The 
great diificulty in the contest for preserving the fed- 
erative character of the system arose from the ques- 
tion whether the small States were to have an equal- 
ity in representation in the Senate with the large 
States. What was the spectacle which was pre- 
sented at that moment, in relation to this ccontrover- 
sy, to the eyes of patricts? ‘That all arrangement 
wouid fail, from the impossibility of concerrence on 
this point. At this critical juncture, that wisest of 
men, and among the -most eminent of patriots, Dr. 
Franklin, intérpused to invoke a resort to the offices 
of religion; to soothe and subdue the spirit of dis- 
traction which threatenéd sc much peril. Upon the 
authority of Mr. Madison, we are assured that this 
solemn intervention was probably the means of 
averting the last catastrophe, and the source to which 
we owe the blessing of our constitution. | It was 
this highest principle and safeguard of a fedeative 
form of government, that was in this manner ré- 
deemed and preserved, amidst the extreme of eon- 
fusion and conflict... And itis this feature, the in- 
fluence and importance of ‘which have been so comi- 
pletely lost sight of in this discussion. Sir, suppose 
this federative feature established—suppose the dads: ` 
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perate, struggle, on ‘the part of the small States, to 
maintain their equality, attended with success—the 
exclusion of a predominance in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia achieved; and at that mo- 
ment of the triumphant termination of this strug- 

` gle, a proposition 
ordinary majority of the quorums of the two 
Houses of Congress, the popular representative, the 
power to introduce foreign States of any grade of 
dimension of power, greater than New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or Virginia, at discretion: how are 
we to infer such a proposition would have been re- 
ceived? With acceptance?—adoption? ‘And this is 
the phrensy of the conclusion to which we are now 
asked by the friends of this resolution to come: that 
the smali Suues, indulging this extreme jealousy, 
having waged successfully this desperate resistance 
to the preponderance of sister and associate States, 
have knowingly consented to leave a door wide 
open to the admission, without restriction on the 
discretion, of foreign States of indefinite character, 
extent, and power! 

I come now to refer to a topic of influence greater 
than belongs to any which has been stated. Ihave 
said this was a government of compromise. It was 
to extend over a large part of this continent—the 
extremes distinguished by striking diversities, if not 
opposition of interests. The northern and eastern 
portions, by the character of their soil and climate, 
were destined to the exercise of commercial and 
manufacturing forms of industry, and would require 
the interests connected with these to be protected 
and cherished. ‘Che South and West, adapted ina 
peculiar manner to agricultural production, would 
present another class of interests, demanding the 
freest and largest access to foreign markets. We 
have sten contention arise within our own day be- 
tween these sectional interests—the agricultural in- 
terest contending for the most liberal exemption of 
the subjects of their forcign exchanges from the 
burden of imposts. We have heard from the North 
that the adoption of this policy would be to their 
region an award of desolation—striking the springs 
of their prosperity with paralysis. Do you sup- 
pose, sir, that the framers of this wise constitution 
contemplated a power in this government to throw 
complete ascendency into either of these scales? 
State the fuct: You let in six States—six large 
States, into which Texas is susceptible of sub- 
division, Might not the South, opposed toa sys- 
tem of protective tariff, be enabled by the admis- 
sion of such a power to overwhelm the interests of 
the North, in the conception of the northern peo- 
ple of their interests? Take the further view. 
rhe northern States have a free, the southern States 
have in part a slave, population. Why should 
they not admit States at the North against us, if we 
admit States at the South--run a race of competi- 
tion with us at the South in this respect? Suppose 
hey letin Nova Scotia, Canada, and Newfound- 
land, admitting of formation into many States: they 
would have, in that event, the power, as well as the 
disposition, to adopt a tarifin the highest degree 
protective. What would be the intestine distrac- 
tons to come from this state of things? May not 
such be the consequences if this doctrine be recog- 
nised which is asserted now, of a power of mere ma- 
jorities of Congress to admit new States? Sir, when 
this constitution was framed, reference was had to 
this diversity in the deseriptions of population, free 
and slave; and a guaranty was provided to obviate 
the occurrence and fearful issue of the conflicts 
which might grow out of this diversity. The pro- 
tection, by the allowance of representation for three- 
fifths of the slave population, was established. 
What is the safeguard for this protection, with a 
power in Congress, the free States having now a ma- 
jJorty, to admit other States of their character 
of population and peculiarities of opinion, at dis- 
cretion? 

Go along with me for a few moments, and contem- 
plate the possible issue of such a commitment of dis- 
cretion to Congress. Sir, an honorable senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Coxaurer] cxpressed the other day 

‘his surprise that greater alarm was not directed to 
the temper and proceedings of the class of nozthern 
abolitionists, and professed his apprehension of the 
influence and resuit of their proceedings. Ido not 
know, sir, that Lam more liable to the influence of 
fear than other men, and my constituents certair ly 
are not so; but T have come of late to partake this 
apprehension fully. What is the spirit of this fanat- 
dcism, manifested by abundant proof, as, indeed, of 
all forms of real fanaticism? Is it ever found not cal- 
dousto consequences and humanity? Look at the 


had been made to give to the. 
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histories of the Albigenses and Wicliffites. Look at 
all instances in which it has had power to attain its 
gratification; and has not the extermination of its 


: victims been the mark of its temper and its course? 


We have it among ourselves notoriously. Fanati- 


cism is the same in its spirit everywhere; and we. 


have it now in what degree of influence and power? 
In every State north of Maryland, in the Union, it 
exerts an influence threatening to ‘become con- 
trolling in our political elections. What have we 
seen here in this body within the last two years? 
Have. we not seen the State probably the most en- 
lightened in the Union—the State of Massachusetts 
—yielding to the domination of this desperate fac- 
tion, and sending here memorials impeaching the 
compromises of the constitution on this subject— 


' asking their abrogation—these memorials coming, 


not from individuals or unrecognised masses of the 


people only, but the legislature of the State, speak- ` 


ing on different occasions, under the alternate con- 
trol of parties opposed to each other on the ques- 
tions of general politics? This we have seen. Did 
any man suppose that the entire State of Massa- 
chusetts partook the infection? No, sir. We knew 
very well that sober men there were, not only ex- 
empt from its influence, but who deprecated deeply 
its prevalence and power. The State of New York 
decided our presidential election last fall. Every 
one knows the abolitionists in that State had it in 
their ability to have cast the balance in that election, 
if they did not in reality do it. The same, perhaps, 
might be said of the power of this faction in other 
States at the North and East; and where not the 
fact now, it is fast becoming the fact in these other 
States, By holding closely together, as is their 
temper, they must, in the nice divisions of political 
purty inevitable in the Union, gain very soon the 
power to sway the balance of these elections. And 
what will be the result? To infuse their own spirit 
into the legislative bodies, though in the minority, 
and to become eventually the controlling element 
and authority in the legislature of the Union! Al- 
low me to tell you what may be expected or possi- 
ble then. They will first carry out their disorgan- 
izing ‘purpose in the District of Columbia, (this 
would be done at once;) thence over the Potomac, 
in the midst of our institutions in the southera 
States. The invasion will be resisted to blood. ‘The 
effect will then be to introduce—what? Civil war? 
Civil war is stigmatized as the gravest of evils; but 
it bears no comparison with the form of war which 
the ascendency of this malignant principle would in- 
troduce. Whatis this? Domestic, domiciliary, and 
of course internecine war—where one portion of 
each family is instigated to watch the unprotected 
moments, to steal on the other portion, with the 
purpose of butchery and outrage; disclosing their 
assault by the midnight conflagration of dwellings, 
respecting no helplessness of sex, nor sparing the 
sleep of the cradle. ‘This is the just picture 
of Intestine and servile war, which would not 
revolt fanaticism—which it would not hesitate to let 
loose among brethren, and even with the certainty 
of impairment or destruction, as the fruit of its des- 
olations, of the sources of its own prosperity and 
opulence; for it is the region whieh they would thus 
blacken and sterilize with ravage and ruin, which 
supplics now, and would continue to supply, if its in- 
dustry be left unbroken, the principal spring and 
materials of this opulence and prosperity of the 
North and New England! 

Sir, let no man deceive himself. ‘The ascendency 
of abolitionism, from the nice division and equipoise 


of political parties, is approaching very speedily. In 


this garden of our Union the germ of its aseendency 
is already planted. It is expanding. It has not yet, 
indeed, matured the bitter juices of its fruits of de- 
struction. When it has done this, there will not 
want hands ready to pluck, and appetites to devour, 
this apple, bringing death in its digestion. The re- 
sult will be the disappearance of our political Eden, 
as complete as of that of which the tradition only 
remains, that it had its position on the Euphrates. 
So of ours, that it had its place on the Potomac. 
‘There is another very important view, to which I 
will now briefly advert, of a more general character. 
It is but too notorious that the juggernaut of democ- 
racy has now firmly erected his temple in this land. 
What do I mean by democracy? The doctrine 
which would submit ail subjects, not of political or- 


ganization only, but of political administration, to- 


the will, however transitory or excited, of a numer- 
ical majority. But it is not always or necessarily 
this—the will of a numerical majority. It ie oftener 
the will of that worst of all earthly mischiefs; dema- 
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gogues, usurping this name of the will of the nu- 
merical majority for their own purposes of cupidity 
or vindictiveness. The priesthood of this faith are 
active in propagating its spirit and its dogmas. I 
have heard at this very session of a representative 
of the people in the other House who expressed a 
horror of the toleration of the constitution. I have 
no doubt that he spoke in sincerity and good faith; 
that he would repudiate the constitution, as a possi- 
ble impediment in some circumstances to the popu- 
lar will. 1 am not sure that the honorable senator 
from Pennsylvania on my left [Mr. BucHanan] 
does not hold the same opinions. [Mr. BUCHANAN, 
from his seat: Not so, sir.} I ask pardon for the 
supposition if lam mistaken. I believe the member 
of the other House to whom I have alluded repre- 
sents the sincere feeling of a large class in this coun- 
try. But let me tell this class of politicians of the 
convenience of a constitution. Itis, that whilst it is 
allowed to operate as no restraint upon those who 
hold the doctrine that the popular will is in no cir- 
cumstances to be submitied to impediment, it ma 
serve fréquently for convenient restraint upon their 
adversaries when in ascendency, or to themselves 
when outrage is to be mystified by declamation, a 
convenient instrument for the purpose. 

Of late years I never hear, for example, a loud 
appeal to Mr. Madison’s admirable report in vindi- 
cation of a strict construction of the constitution that 
I do not quake with apprehension that it is to be the 
prelude, or know that it is to be the sequel, to some 
peculiar outrage. We have a just exposition of 
these views in what we hear in this discussion, that 
the popular sentiment having decided on the annex- 
ation of Texas, no impediment is to be tolerated 
from difficulty or objection as to the mode. But we 
have had even larger effusions of the genuine spirit 
of democracy in this discussion. It is one of the 
doctrines of recent strict construction of the consti- 
tution that we are to find authority in that instru- 
ment for our legislative action here, in the duty of 
extending the area of freedom in the world, and of 
contributing to fulfil the undoubted destiny of the 
Saxon race, to carry its dominion to the Pacific. 
We, it is insisted, are the high functionaries upon 
whom the duty is devolved to carry into execution 
these doctrines of philosophical democracy. 

Sir, a few days ago, when this pestilent jargon 
was held up to exposure in the debate, it was in- 
quired, what may it produce? What result will 
come next? Why not introduce Cuba as a State of 
the Union? And the honorable senator from Penn- 
sylvania near me, [Mr. Bucuaway,] in the fervor of 
democratic excitement, could not contain an excla- 
mation that he hoped we would introduce Cuba. 

[Mr. Bucuanan here rose, with the permission of 
his friend from Virgidia, to explain. He did ‘not 
think it quite fair to make a casual and playful re- 
mark, which was intended of course to be perfectly 
understood as such by the senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Moxeneap,] and not as a grave remark before 
the Senate, the subject of serious comment. It wag 
not intended in gravity at all. He should wish, 
ceatainly, with the consent of Cuba and Spain, that 
Cuba might at some future time be introduced and 
become a portion of the United States; but the re- 
mark to which his friend from Virginia alluded was 
made in entirely a jocular spirit, and not designed 
to be taken as serious.] 

Mr. Arcner resumed. Let it be so, sir. It still 
shows all that is necessary for the important view 
which F am now endeavoring to present to the 
country. It shows that this idea of our expansion 
in that direction is not thought of with the horror 
in which it out to be regarded. Now, sir, what is 
the proportion of black population in Cuba to white? 
I do not know exactly, but certainly very laree— 
probably, let me assume, eighty or ninety in a hun- 
dred. She presents herself to the advocates of this 
principle of expansion for admission into the Union. 
She is admitted. What is the next argument? Why, 
that they cannot, consistently with their principles, 
think of permitting eighty or ninety men in a hun- 
dred to be subjected to the dominion of ten. They 
would proceed to emancipate these eight or ninety, 
and put them upon an equality with the remainder, 
On this principle of democracy you are led to in- 
troduce this State of Cuba, with her black ponula- 
tion, into our confederacy and councils. The se- 
quel then becomes inevitable. When you intro- 
duce Cuba in this forin, why not introduce Hayti 
Jamaica, and all the islands of the West India group, 
on the same reason of expediency that the introduc. 
tion of Texas is now desired—to consolidate and 
strengthen us, on this our vulnerable side, against 
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aggression? We shall have to admit all. There 
will be a power here against which it will be in 
vain to rebel; and against which no southern man 
that gives his. vote here to-day, for this measure 
ought to have the . face to protest, or to interpose a 
question of doubt as to the consistency, or propriety, 
or constitutionality of such a course. The protest 
. would, indeed, be treated, as it would deserve to be 
treated from such a source, with contempt. 
We will have, then, all these West India blacks 
“upon an equality with us, and a part of us, here, 
sitting by our sides. And then the northern States 
will say, if you have these new States on the south 
we must have a counterbalance by States to be in- 
troduced on the north; we must have New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Will the States 
of the North ever want occasions for the introduc- 
tion of States in that quarter to maintain the equi- 
librium of their scale in the government? Not at 
all. A few years ago we heard of dissensions in 
Canada—the result of no diffused or reasonable dis- 
content of the body of the people. Philanthropic 
democrats were found in New York, ‘abounding on 
the border, to carry their doctrines of reform beyond 
the line, stir up political commotion, and find out 
that the country demanded anew government. 
Whenever the northern States want Canada, it 
will be easy to find or frame a temper of dissatisfac- 
tion in portions of the population with the subsist- 
ing government. With the large augmentation 
which our population is destined speedily to reach, 
there will be no possibility of staying our progress. 
We shall have to add State after State to the Union; 
and the addition in one quarter—say at the South— 
will render necessary additions in the opposite quar- 
ter, to prevent the derangement of the counterpoise. 
Add the West India islands.. These must be conn- 
terpoised by the Canadas. In these results, what 
becomes of the guaranties to Rhode Island, and 
Delaware, and Maryland, and that class of our 
present States for which, with their compeers, they 
contended so strenuously in the convention that 
framed the constitution, and but for the concession 
of which the adoption, it has been seen, would have 
been frustrated? After going around the territory at 
present contiguous to the United States, there lie be- 
„fore us the whole region and series of States, from 
Texas to the Pacific. In the contentions of party 
in these communities, respectively, cannot invita- 
tions be found or occasions framed for annexing 
them, with a real or seeming concurrence of the 
popular will, to be united with a confederacy so 
powerful as ours? We have already heard in- 
vented, some little time ago, a disposition in Mexico 
to be xnnexed, and the facility affirmed of effecting 
ite. The probability is, that, if not at present, at no 
very distant time, the country might be brought to 
desire this result, The annexation of Texas is the 
first step; and we know, as an axiom of moral 
philosophy, that it is the first step that makes the 
difficulty insuch advances. In the incessant revo- 
lutiens of political parties which that government 
has experienced, and seems destined to exhibit, 
there can be no difficulty in finding a party in the 
transitory possession of the government, having. no 
real basis of power, or desirous to illustrate by some 
` signal event a feeble administration, which can be 
brought to invite or concur in the policy of annexa- 
tion, Suppose, then, a party in Mexico ascendent, 
yet in minority; it addresses itself to Congress 
nicely divided by party in the United States;-have 
we not already seen that one of the parties hére 
would be found ready toclutch at the proposal, and 
to carry it, by similar arguments or similar clamor, 
to those we have recently witnessed, into effect? Ap- 
peal in these circumstances may be dispensed with 
to the body of the people of Mexico. An impos- 
ing position of the armies and fleets of the United 
States, such as that of which we have lately had a 
specimen, may put an effectual restraint on the ex- 
ercise of free deliberation. Or why not assume, as 
“we now do in regard to Texas, unconsulted, thatthe 
temper of the people is favorable to annexation—that 
they desire it—and adopt proceedings, as we now 
do, to carry i 
The case could hardly, in that event, be more strik- 
ing than the present; and, taking these starting 
points of Texas and Mexico, how is our progress 
in the same course to be arrested, and where is our 
scheme of the extension of dominion to stop? What 
can be unlawful or irregular that is done in the real 
spirit of the extension of the area of freedom—de- 
mocracy? The end so excellent, are.there any 
means to which it will not lend sanction and validi- 
ity?. For democratic any more than yeligious fa- 


the measure of annexation into effect? 


y 


naticism, where are trammels of reason or justice, 
or respect for the rights of others, to be found? Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, with their fellows, were they 
not votaries of democracy, notoriously sincere, real 
zealots of the cause, who, in that name, after del- 
uging their own country with blood, carried devas- 
tation over all Europe, to extend the area of free- 
dom, and thought they were justified in doing it 
With this lesson of instruction before our eyes, 
are we asleep? are we dead to the moral it inculcates? 
Is it possible that there should be minds on whch 
the warning of the French revolution impresses no 
monition as respects this insatiable character of the 
spirit of democratic fraternization, which, when in 
ascendency and strength, is found not to permit the 
countries where it intrudes to judge for themselves 
of the form.of political institution they should pre- 
fer? Sir, this is the greatest and most instructive, 


and most exuberant of all topics. Neither my 


strength nor the time that remains to us for this dis- 
cussion will allow me to pursue it. Much it would 
be in my power and inclination to say, if circum- 
stances permitted; for never man felt more strongl 
the surpassing importance of any subject than I do 
of this. 

[Here several senators suggested a recess, for Mr. 
A.’s accommodation ] > 

No, sir; there is little more that I am able now to 
say as it should be said. l have stated enough, I 
hope, to impress the purpose I have had principally 
in view, to show that this act of the incorporation of 
Texas, by the mere power of Congress, will not 
only effect a breach of the constitution, but a higher 
breach of the essential counterpoise of its princi- 
ples and arrangements of its powers which com- 
pose the integrity of the system. 

All admit that the preservation of the system forms 
the problem of the destiny of free government, pres- 
ent and future. The annexation of Texas, in 
the mode proposed, is’ probably the first, the 
elementary, and, it may be, the decisive step in 
the solution of the momentous problem; and 
the annunciation of this fact will possibly in 
future time be regarded like the memorable prophecy 
of Cassandra—the unheeded disclosure of fate. 
The field of contest on which we are now engaged 
in debate will be looked at and pointed to in histor 
as the American Pharsalia, on which Cesar contend- 
ed for empire with the republic—the principle of the 
unrestricted domination of a numerical majority 
with the safeguards of a balanced and limited con- 
stitution. And whose, sir, willbe the honor or the 
shame in history of waging the contest, howev- 
er it may be unavailing, for the constitution and the 
republic? Of whom is it peculiarly the duty? Was 
it not the Senate of Rome? Is it not the Senate 
here? Is it nota high right and guaranty of the 
States asserted in the constitution at stake? And 
are not we the appointed trustees and guardians of 
the rights and guaranties of the States under the 
constitution? Shall we desert this high trust?——be- 
tray i?—renounce, under the impulse of an ungov- 
erned lust of territorial acquisition or transient party 
feellug, duty, reputation, and all the great influ- 
ences on the future involved in the preservation of 
our fidelity? It will belong to the decision of this 
night to give the answer to these inquiries. 

Mr. President, my colleague and friend [Mr. 
Rives] concluded his excellent speech with an allu- 
sion to an illustrious character and touching incident 
of modern Irish history. He told you of the ex- 
pression of Grattan, the author of the constitution 
of his country, that it had been at once his fortune 
to watch by its cradle and to follow its hearse. 


And my colleague said that as there were per- ` 


sons living who had witnessed the birth of our 
constitution, so, if the actnow proposed were consum- 
mated, there might be those who would follow it to 
an untimely grave. Let me tell my colleague that 
he is young enough to be probably one of these— 
not to follow to a quiet though unhonored grave, 
such as the Irish constitution found, but to witness 
the spectacle of the body torn in pieces, without 
reaching that refuge, in the bacchanalian excesses of 
democracy, triumphing over restraints and spurning 
moderation. ‘ 

Sir, when history shall be searching the archives 
of this time, Virginia shall have the pride to indulee 
that she had two senators here, who, consulting no 
transient illusion under which she labored, lifted a 
determined though unavailing voice against this 


. blow of parricide struck. at the constitution, Oh, 


that we had the voice of the clarion, to convey the 
pulses.of our alarm and deprecation to the hearts of 
our countrymen! Sir, my colleague will have de- 


scendants to inherit and cherish this heir-loom of 
his honor. My personal concern in events is. limit- 
ed to myself. But for the present. possession of 
the lands of Texas I would not change my position 
to this question—consent to stand recorded in his- 


‘tory in the number of those who, “for so much vile 
` earth as may be grasped thus in the hand,” (for 


such in the comparison is Texas,) will have bar- 
tered an essential safeguard of this constitution——the 
monument of our liberties, and, at the same time, 
their muniment—their temple at once and their for- 
tress, which, if it could be preserved unimpaired, 
the happiness of this people could have no limit as- 


_ signed to its extent nor period to its duration. 


\ SPEECH OF MR. VINTON, 
OF OHIO. Á 


In the House of Representatives, February 11, 1845— 
On the bill to admit the States of Iowa and Flori- 
de into the Union. ‘ 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill to admit Iowa and Florida into the 
Union as States, 


` Mr. VINTON, of Ohio, addressed the committee 
as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: The question of the formation of 
new States and their admission into the Union, has 
always been regarded, and ever must be, as often as 
it arises, one of grave importance. Few questions 
upon which Congress is called to act can exerta 
more vital and abiding influence upon the confede- 
racy than the introduction into it of a new member, 
with a share, in all time to come, in the legislative 
and other departments of the government. Itisa 
proceeding that gives a new identity to the republic, 
and cannot fail to have a greater or less influence 
upon the ultimate destiny and stability ofthe Union 
itself, When such a question is presented, it be- 
comes us to consider it and its influence gravely, 
and with the eyes of statesmen: since the act when 
done is fixed and irrevocable, whatever may be the 
evils flowing from it. In laying down the extent 
of new States, attention ought to be paid to making 
them of suitable and convenient size for the pur- 
poses of government; the geographical affinities and 
dependence of its parts ought to be consulted; and 
in marking out their limits due regard should also be 
had to the convenience, natural relations, form and 
extent of country surrounding or adjacent to the 
new ‘State, so that States to ie thereafter formed 
may have like advantages as far as practicable. The 
bill now under consideration assigns to the proposed 
State of lowa an extent of territory larger than the 
State of Ohio by more than one-third, and possess- 
ing a soil in no degree inferior in fertility to that 
State; while, at the same time, the country both 
north and west of it, from which two other States 
ought to be formed, is left in a-very inconvenient 
shape for States. On each side the lion’s share 1s 
given to lowa. 

The motion of my colleague, [Mr. Duncay,] 
which is the pending question now before the com- 
mittee, proposes to alter these boundaries by re- 
ducing the State of Iowa to the size of the State of 
Ohio. In my opinion the amendment ought to be 
adopted. Iam the more solicitous on this subject, 
and particularly anxious that a State of unsuitable 
extent should not be made in thatgpart of the. west- 
ern country, in conseqaence of the unwise and mis- 
taken policy towards that section of the Union 
which has hitherto prevailed in forming western 
States, by which the great valley of the Mississippi 
has been deprived, and irrevocably so, of its due 
share in the legislation of the country. I propose to 
go back into the history of that legislation; and 
while I do it I must bespeak the attention of genile- 
men of all parts of the country, and particularly the 
ear of western gentlemen; for’ 1 am apprehensive 
that even they are not as familiar as they should be 
with the early promises that were made to the West 
on this most important subject, with the pledges 
that were viven it of future and prospective power 
and consequence in the confederacy; of the with- 
drawal of these promises and pledges, and the sub- 
stitution in their stead of a policy designed, to de- 
prive it of its just share in the federal councils; a 
policy conceived and carried into execution when it 
had no power to resist; when it had none to. stand-up 
here to vindicate its rights; when power, prejudice, and 
error of opinion combinéd togetherto make it subser- 

-vient in all time to dame to Atlantic policy, and:rule. 
The first legislative lystory.on this subject dates back 
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asearly as the American revolution. It is well known 
that Congress was at that time exceedingly desirous 
of obtaining cessions of the western country to the 
confederacy. Among other inducements held out 
to the States having vacant western lands to make 
cessions of them .to the United States, Congress, on 
the 10th of October, A. D. 1780, passed a resolution 
making various promises in respect to the country 
that might be ceded, and among them was the prom- 
ise that the lands so ceded should— ` 

“Be settled and formed into distiuct republican States, 
which shal! become members of the federal Union, and have 
the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence 
as the other States; that each State which shall be so formed 
shall contain a suitable extent of territory no less than one 
hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty miles square, 
or as near thereto as circumstances wih admit. ”—1 val, Laws 
United States, p. 475. 


Influenced by this resolution, the. Commonwealth 
of Virginia, on the 20th of October, 1783, passed an 
act ceding to the United States her claims to the ter- 
ritory beyond the Ohio river on various trust con- 
ditions, the first of which isin. these words: 

‘Upon condition that the territory so called shall be laid 
out and formed into States containing a suitable extent of 
territory, not less than one hundred nor more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circum- 
stances will admit; and that the States so formed shall be 
distinct republican States, and admitted members of the fed- 
eral Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, treedom, 
and independence as the other States.’—See l red. Laws 
U. S., page 474. 


On the 23d of April next after this act of cession 
by Virginia, Congress proceeded to make provision 
for the execution of the beforementioned condition 
in respect to new States. By an ordnance of that 
date the country was luid out into States of a rec- 
tangular form, lying between certain parallels of 
latitude and certain meridians of longitude. The 


ordinance declared that from and after the sale of j 


any part of the territory within any one of the 
States herein marked out, that ordinance should 
thenceforth be irrevocable but by the joint consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled; and of 
the por iealar State within whieh such alteration 
might be proposed to be made. And here, Mr. 
Chairman, let me remark that the country beyond 
the Ohio river, when laid out into States of not more 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, according 
to the conditions of the Virginia act of cession, 
would contain from twelve to fourteen States. In 
addition to these, it was expected a new State would 
be formed in that part of the then western Virginia 
which constitutes the present State of Kentucky, 
and that the then western North Carolina and now 
State of Tennessee would also be formed into one 
or more States. The necessary effect of these ar- 
rangements, if carried out, would have been ulti- 
mately to give to the country beyond the moun- 
tains a majority of States in the confederacy, even if 
no accession of territory had been acquired beyond 
the original limits of the United States as fixed by 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the war with Eog- 
land, very serious, difficulties arose between Spain 


and the United States respecting the navigation of 


the Mississippi. Our settlers in Kentucky and 
‘Tennesse, who had planted themseives in this dis- 
tant wilderness, regarded the Alleghanies us form- 
ing an impassable barrier between them and their 
Atlantic brethren; and naturally looked to the Mis- 
sissippi and the outlet through the Gulf of Mexico 
as their only road to market, and asa region to 
which they were by nature indissolubly united. 
Atthe same time an opinion seems to have sprung 
upin the Atlantic States that the interests of the 
transmontane country would always be adverse to 
theirs; while it was seen, with no little apprehension, 
that by the then political arrangements the power of 
the confederacy would ultimately pass from the east 
to the west side of the Alleghanies. To prevent 
this, Congress began to think of retracing its steps, 
and of adopting such measures as would in all 
future time secure the ascendency to the Atlantic 
States. Accordingly, on the 7th of July, 1786, 
Congress passed a resolution recommending to the 
legislature of Virginia “to take into consideration 
their act of cession, and revise the same so far as to 
empower the United States in Congress assembled 
to make such a division of the territory of the United 
States lying northerly and westerly of the river 
Ohio into distinct republican States, not more than 
five nor less than three, as the situation of that coun- 
try and future circumstances may require.”—(See 
vol. 1, p. 495, Laws U. 8.) 

In the following year (1787) the convention as- 
sombled that formed the constitution of the United 


States; Virginia had net then given her assent to the 
alteration of her act of cession proposed by the be- 
fore-mentioned resolutions of Congress of 1786. 
The state of things on this subject, therefore, still 
remained such as has been already described. The 
convention met in May of that year, and while it 
was still engaged in the work of forming a constitu- 
tion, Congress, which was also in session, on the 
13th of July passed the celebrated ordnance, com- 
monly called “the ordnance of 1787,” for the gov- 
ernmentof the territory northwest of the Ohio river. 
In this ordnance certain articles, and among them 
that prohibiting slavery in the territory, were intro- 
duced and declared to be articles of compact between 
the United Sta'es and the people of the territory; that 
they should form the basis of all States and govern- 
ments that might be thereafter established in the 
same, and irrevocable, except by the common con- 
sent of the United States and the people of the terri- 
tory. The 5th of these articles provides that the 
territory shall be formed into not less than three nor 
more than five States; but as the Virginia act of ces- 
sion stood in the way of this article, it was provided 
that it should not take effect till Virginia gave her 
assent to it. The rest of the ordinance went into ef- 
fect from the date of its passage. This ordinance 
also repealed the act of 1784, providing for the di- 
vision of the territory into States—thus Jeaving that 
subject to stand on the basis of the act of cession. 
In the convention that formed the constitution of the 
United States, the prospect of the balance of power 
ultimately passing from the East to the West wasa 
subject repeatedly mentioned in the debates of that 
body. As they had no means of compelling Vir- 
ginia to give her assent to the alteration of her act of 
cession proposed by the resolution of 1786 and the 
ordinance of 1787, other means of retaining and se- 
curing Atlantic ascendency were spoken of. There 
were those in the convention who were opposed to 
giving the new States equal powers with the old, 
and in that way secure the government of the coun- 
try to the old members of the confederacy. The 
more sagacious portion of the convention, however, 
foresaw that if new States were introduced into the 
Union, they must be placed on a footing of equality 
in all respects with the other States; that the new 
States would never rest easy till they were put on 
that footing; that they would carry their point 
sooner or later, and even by force, if by no other 
means; and that good policy dictated the yielding of 
that voluntarily which would in the end be given 
up. The constitution was formed by the conven- 
tion and adopted by the people, such as I have de- 
scribed it, being the state of the law respecting the 
formation of new States on the northwest side of the 
Ohio river. It was not till the 30th of December, 
1788, a little more than two months before the first 
Congress assembled under the new constitution, that 
Virginia finally acceded to the proposed change in 
her act of cession. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the ef- 
fect of this change, and of the withdrawal of the 
promises made to the West on. this subject? The 
vast and fertile region between the Ohio, the Lakes, 
and the Mississippi has been thus reduced from 
twelve or fourteen States to five at the most. States 


` fitted for empires have been formed there, and, with 


a prospective population of not Jess than fifty mil- 
lions,it can never have but ten votés in the Senate 
of the United States. . 

[Here Mr. C. J. Ivcxrsous said, “But they will 
have a representation in this House according to 
their population.”] 

Mr. Vinton resumed. Sir, what Jaws can this 
House pass without the consent of the Senate, 
which (for reasons there is not now time to state,) 
must always be the controlling body in the legisla- 
tive department of the government? 


a line drawn from the mouth of the great Kanawha 
river due north to Lake Erie, crossing the Mus- 
kingum river at or near the present town of Zanes- 


ville, making two States of the present State of | 


Ohio, each of which would at this time contain a 
population equal to that of Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, or Kentucky, and capable, when fully 
peopled, of sustaining from four to five millions 
each. Under this new arrangement the great diffi- 
culty has been to make five States large enough to 
use up the territory without violating all the natural 
relations of the country. For this end, the limits of 
Ilinois, when regard is had to the fertility of her 
soil, were enlarged to an unreasonable extent. Na- 
ture marked out a State within the peninsula of 
Michigan; but the same necessity forced her bound- 


r The act of | 
1784 provided that a State should be formed east of | 
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ary across Lake Michigan, and assigned hera ter- 
ritory almost large enough fora State between that 
Lake and Lake Superior, thus dividing the State of 
Michigan ina manner the most inconvenient and 
unnatural imaginable, separating her into two great 
divisions, between which for near one-half of the 
year communication is almost impossible. And at 
last a territory remains, which, under this arrange- 
ment, can only be formed into one State, containing, 
by estimation, eighty-five thousand square miles, 
stretching from north to south, over six and a 
half degress of latitude, and bounded on the Mis~ 
sissippi river a full thousand miles. As an equita- 
ble compensation to the western country for this 
flagrant injustice, 1 would make a series of; small 
States on the opposite bank of that river. The 
United States is formed by nature into two great di~- 
visions—the Atlantic and the western country; the 
atter embracing the Mississippi and all its tributa~ 
ries, the former all of the Atlantic slope north and 
east of the waters of that river. In forming the 
western divisions into States, this Atlantic policy 
has not been confined to the country beyond the 
Ohio river. States with great extent of territory 
have been formed on both sides of the Mississippi, 
from its mouth up; some of them, and especially 
Missouri, being of unreasonable dimensions; and 
now the bill under consideration proposes to carve 
out another empire from what remains of the west- 
ern country, to be formed into the State of Iowa, 
giving to it an extent of territory which, with its 
known fertility, is capable, when’ fully peopled, of 
sustaining not less than fifteen millions of human 
beings; while at the same time, in conformity to 
the old policy, I see the bill contains a provision 
that, when either East or West Florida shall contain 
a population of thirty-five thousand inhabitants, it 
may be divided into two States; that is to say, when 
either division of Florida shall contain a population 
about equal to one-third part of the country in Ohio 
represented by my colleague who offered the pend- 
ing amendment, it is to come into the Union with 
two votes in the Senate of the United States. 

If Florida were ready to-day for admission on 
this basis, it would give to one man there as much 
power in the Senate of the United States as is pos- 
sessed by forty men in Ohio; for Ohio has more 
than forty times thirty-five thousand inhabitants. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in all sober earnestness, I ap- 
peal to western gentlemen to say if they will give 
their consent to this injustice; and to gentlemen from 
other sections of the Union, if they will lend their 
countenance to it. I am for voting in the amend- 
mentof my colleague to reduce the boundaries of 
Iowa, and then, if Florida is to be divided, I would 
bisect Iowa again. One-half of Iowa will always 
contain twice as much population as the whole of 
Florida. But I said, sir, that this policy, thus early 
begun, has not been confined to that portion of the 
‘West lying between the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
but has been steadily pursued in respect to the 
whole of that great division of the United States, 
and carried into execution, too, ata time when the 
West had not the means of making an effectual 
stand against it in this or the other branch of Con- 
gress. Let us see how the account stands, in point 
of numbers, between the East. and the West. 
My colleague says there is country enough north 
of Iowa for one State and west of it for an=- 
other, before you reach the great desert on this side 
the Rocky mountains; and Wisconsin, with her huge 
proportions, will come in also, making, with Iowa, 
four new States in that quarter. Counting Louis- 
jana andall the States north of it on both sides of 
the Mississippi, and all west of Ohio, that State in- 
clusive, and we have in all eleven States. The four 
new States added will give to the western division 
this side the Rocky Mountains fifteen States; while 
there are now north of the States of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and east of the Alleghanies, sixteen 
States; Florida will raake seventeen, and, if divided, 
eighteen in the Atlantic division to fifteen in the 
western, While the latter division is destined ulti- 
mately to contain twice or three times as many in- 
habitants as the former, thet great fertile valley of 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, which spreads 
out from the sources of the Monongahela and Al- 
leghany rivers to the head waters of the Missouri, 
will always contain the heart and seat of the popu- 
lation of the Union. If this be so, I would inquire 
is it just as between the two divisions of the coun- 
try, is it politicto deprive the West of its due share 
of power in the Senate of the United States? Just 
it certainly is not; that I need notargue. Is it politic, 
Task again? That I propose to discuss. And. herg 
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` let me remark, Mr. Chairman, that if there is any | 
„One great principle of free government more univer- 
sally assented to than any other, it is that the will 
of the ao shall govern. Itis a principle that 
ought not to be departed from except in cases of 
overruling platens Is there here any such over- 
‘ruling necessity? If the interests of the West stood 
out prominently and durably in opposition to those 
of the East, as our fathers thought they would when 
they set this policy on foot, it is freely admitted thatin 
“such case the weaker interest on the:Atlantic should 
havea controlling check somewhere against the cu- 
pidity, injustice, and oppression of the stronger 
power; for all history and all experience prove that 
the justice, equity, and magnanimity of communi- 
ties cannot be safely relied upon when their inter- 
ests come in conflict with each other. If I had 
lived in the days when this opinion prevailed, and 
had thought as our- fathers did on this subject, I 
should have acted as they did, from a conviction of | 
its overruling necessity. “But we all now know that 
in this respect they Jabored under a very great mis- | 
take. The reason for the policy having ceased to 
exist, the policy itself not only ought not to carried 
further, but, if practicable, should be corrected in 
the future legislation of Congress. 

I hold the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that, in the 
long run, the power of controlling this government 
in all its departments may be more safely intrusted 
to the West than in any other hands. I will pro- 
ceed, sir, to assign some reasons for what gentlemen 
may regard as a very bold declaration, and is, a be- 
lieve, a novel one on this floor. If the West be per- 
mitted to give shape, form, and direction to the pol- 
icy of the country, its legislation will, in the main, 
approach nearer to the wants, the’ social condition, 
the interests, and the equitable claims of the whole 
Union, than can be attained by vesting that control 
anywhere else. This will be so, not because the 
people of the West are any more nor any less trust- 
worthy than the people of any other portion of the 
Union, but because their geographical position and 
their commercial dependencies are such asindissolu- | 
bly to unite them in interest both to the North and | 
to the South. And if the West be true to its own | 
interest—which, it may be presumed, it will always 
consult—it cannot take care of itself and promote its 
prosperity without at the same time taking care of 
and promoting the -prosperity and advancement of 
the whole country. Look, Mr. Chairman, at all 
the great markets of the North—at Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and even Boston; and you will 

„see the West is as inseparably connected with them 
all as are the counties that lie adjacent to their very 
doors. And it is for this reason, and this alone, 
that the States on the Atlantic have made such 
mighty efforts, and poured out their money and | 
their means like water, to facilitate that intercourse 
which is so essential to their own welfare as well as 
to the welfare of the West. On the other hand, sir, | 
turn to the extreme South; look at New Orleans; be- 
hold the never-sleeping, never-ending movement of 
the innumerable water-craft that float down upon 
‘the bosom of the father of rivers, conveying their 
burdens to this common depository of the rich pro- 
ductions of every clime, and tell me, sir, if it be pos- 
sible for the West ever to inflict an injury upor: the 
North or the South without feeling the full and fatal 
recoil of the blow she strikes. Every western. man 
on this foor must know that we in the Westcan- | 
not live, cannot prosper, unless both the North and 


the South prosper along with us. We in the 
West have always felt and always acted 
on the principle. that our own welfare im- | 


peratively demanded of us to protect the capital and 
Jabor both of the North and the South. My venera- 
ble and worthy colleague now in my eye, [Gov. 
Vancs,] will remember a memorable occasion 
when, twenty-one years ago, the sugar interest of 
Louisiana was saved from ruin by the, Ohio delega- 
tion. He and myself are all that now remain here 
of what was then the western delegation. And, 
what is very important io be remembered, this de- 
pendence is reciprocal; the South and North are, if 
possible, as dependent on the West as it is on them. 
Can any one estimate how much the final greatness 
of New York and New Orleans depend on tie 
West? I hence confidently reassert that, giving to 
the West credit for no higher or better motive than 
consulting its own welfare, its legislation, its gene- 
ral policy, may be more safely trusted in the long 
run by the whole Union, than can any other section 
of it; and consequently, when it shall have a major- 
ity of the population of the nation, it ought, in jus- 


tice to itself and for the good of all; to be represent- 


ed in all the departments of the law-making power, 
as nearly as may be, according to the relative num- 
bers ofits people. — . roog 

Büt, Mr. Chairman, in illustration of the safety as 
well äs policy of giving to the Westits due share in 
the legislation of the country, permit me to call your 
attention to another consideration. Communities, 
like individuals, are influenced by their likes. and 
dislikes; ina word, by their prejudices almost as 
much as by their interests. Now, it very fortunate- 
ly for the West, and equally so for the whole coun- 
try, so happens that it has no prejudices against 
either the North or the South; it bears a good will 
and kindly feeling to both; and, so far as I know, 
both are free from bias against the West; both re- 


ciprocate to the West its good will and kindness of | 


feeling for them; tbe West, being so identified in 
interest and feeling with both, holds the position of 
an impartial umpire between their jealousies and 


prejudicies against each other, and between their | 


conflicting interests, either real or imaginary, and 
most of them I believe to be of the latter class. 
In another particular, also, the West is and must 


be a safe umpire between the conflicting claims of | 


the North and the South. The whole West, as I 


have already said, is as one whole, identified ip in- | 


terest in all its parts. Take, for example, western 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and even Tennes- 
see—the whole grain-growing and subsistence- 
producing district of the slaveholding States south 
of the Ohio and beyond the Mississippi, and they 
are indissolubly interwoven with western Pennsy/- 
vania, the country beyond the Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi, whose free labor is devoted to the same 
productions. There is no other difference between 
them than that slave labor on the south side of the 
Ohio and in Missouri has an agency in bringing 
forth these products; while in western Pennsylvania, 
beyond the Ohio, and in Iowa, these products are 
the fruits of free labor. Now, all these grain- 
growing, slaveholding districts have just enough 
capital in slaves to cause them to take care of and 
watch over all attacks on that description of proper- 
ty, and thus shield the extreme South from any in- 
justice, while at the same time, in none of these 
States is that description of capital paramount in 
importance to all other interests; it is not with them, 


as on the Atlantic at the extreme South, the one in- | 


terest, controlling all others; while on the other side, 
looking to the North, their products being the same 
with the grain-growing, non-slaveholding States, 
they all go, and ever must go, to the same merkets 
together; and, therefore, all have a common interest 
to watch over and see that northern interests are not 
sacrificed to southern. Thus the whole body of 
grain-growing States, slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding, have an intermediate position between the 
peculiar and exclusive interests of both .North and 
South, and are deeply interested in the prosperity of 
both. This consideration will always have its in- 
fluence in permanently maintaining in the grain- 


growing States of the West, not merely a feeling of | 
i| coolly and impartially look at the facts as they are, 


just impartiality between the North and South, but 
of good will to both. For it is as true of commu- 
nities f individuals “that where the treasure is 
thers the heart be also.” 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in another view of the 
whole country, the West now exerts, and for a long 
time to come must continue to exert, a_controlling 
mediatory influence over both North and South. It 
must be borne. in mind that legislation is an affair 
of business, intended not merely to protect what 
we have of life, liberty, and property, but to bring 
its effective aid to the great work of progressive civ- 


-ilization, of the development both of the social and 


individual man. For this great business we in this 
country are surrounded with peculiar difficulties. In 
the first place we have two distinct social systems, 
two forms of civilization, one based on free and the 
other on slave labor, going on, side by side, each 
working out gradually their own peculiar. results, 
and each having wants peculiar to itself. In the 
next place we are composed of communities that 
have made very different degrees of progressive civ- 
ilization, some parts of the country being at least 
half a century in advance of others. In some parts, 
and, for example, in Massachusetts, already a great 
division of labor has taken place; it is applied to the 
business of production in many varieties of forms. 
Capital has its many corresponding modes of invest- 
ment. Many forms of social organization have 
sprung up in aid of the efforts of capital,- of labor, 
and of intellectual development. On the other hand, 
along the Atlantic, at the extreme South, as in South 
Carolina, for example, capital and labor are for the 
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| most part devoted to one pursuit and applied in one 
form only. There, of. course, that pursuit and that 


Ss 


‘| mode of investment is paramount to all others; it 


| controls all others, makes all others subservient. to 
it. Now, fortunately for the whole country, it so 
| happens that; as in the other respects already point- 
' ed out, the West holds, and for a long time to come 
will continue to occupy, a middle ground between. 
the two extremes. If we look at western Pennsyl- 
vania and western Virginia, both lying on the wa- 
; ters of the Mississippi, at Ohio, Kentucky, and at 
the whole of the grain growing ‘section of the West, 
with the exception of the very newly formed, settle- 
| ments, we shall find that labor and:capital have al- 
ready assumed many forms, and are daily seeking 
new modes of application and investment. In all this, 
however, they are and will long continue to be far be- 
low the standard of Massachusetts, but quite in ad- 
vance of that of Carolina, where, as I have already 
said, capital and labor are substantially devoted to 
one pursuit only. Indeed, I have been told that it is 
only within a month or two past that the first steam 
cotton press has been put in operation in Charles- 
ton; that till now they have gone on without the aid 
of this great labor-saving machine, which has been 
in full operation in the valley of the Mississippi for 
many years past. We have in this country many 
degrees of civilization, and every stage of it requires 
a system of laws adapted to its own condition. We 
have also, as I have already said, two distinct sys- 
tems of civilization, each calling for legal regulations 
suited to its wants and condition; while the laws 
| that we make here must of necessity be general and 
uniform in their application to the whole of these 
different states of society. And here lies the great 
difficulty in our path: a difficulty, the. pressure of 
which I felt the first day that I took my seat on 
| this floor, (twenty-two years ago,) and which I still 
continue to fecl with increasing force as the old 
| communities become more complex, as new ones 
spring up almost daily, and as the two systems, 
based on free and slave labor, gradually disclose 
and develop their own peculiar wants and results. 
The question how we shall legislate for such a coun- 
try is e problem of very complex and difficult solu- 
tion. e cannot come up to the standard of Massa- 
chusetts, nor can we come down to that of Carolina; 
and hence it ig that, for more than a quarter of a 
century past, both have complained of the neglect 
and injustice of the general government; both have 
! blamed each other; both have labored under excited 
feeling; both have inveighed against each other; both 
have occasionally indulged in threats ofthe dissolu- 
| tion of the Union, Now, if we were to adapt our 
legislation to` the condition of Massachusetts, it 
would be to the new settlements like putting the 
| garments ofa full grown man upon the infant child; 
and if we legislated with a single eyé to the new 
communities, such legislation would ‘be to Massa- 
| chusetts like forcing the garments of the infant upon 
| the man standing full six feet six in his-shoes. 
Now, sir, if both the South and the-North would 


at the condition of things as I have described it, 
they would put down to unavoidable necessity 
much they have been in the habit of blaming each 
other for: they would both come to the conclusion 
that, considering the complicated and, diversified 
condition ofour society, the wonder is that our 
laws have, in the main, worked so. well; that they 
have done so much good and so little harm.: 
Now, these diversities of condition will continue, 
for a long time at least, io. widen, since the old com- 
munities will go on with the great work of devel- 
opment, while new societies for a very long period 
will continue to rise up in succession over our vast 
| unpeopled domain between us and the Pacific 
| ocean. While this condition of things exists, our 
| laws will in the main conform to the condition of 
those who occupy the middle ground between the 
| twoextremes. That middle ground the great. grain- 
growing region of the West now occupies, and must 
continue to do so for some two or more generations 
at least. In this view also of our social condition, 
it is unwise to deprive the Wes: of its due share of 
legislative power in either branch of Congress. But, 
| Mr. Chairman, there still remains one other consid- 
eration why the West should have a representation 
in both branches of Congress proportioned to its 
population, in my opinion far outweighing in im- 
portance any that has yet been presented. We 
have in this country some active centrifugal ele« 
ments, and those whose attention is alone directed 
to their tendency are ready ‘te despair of the per? . 
manency of our Union, andado yield. themselves up’ 
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to the opinion that this greatest of al! experiments 
on free government is destined at no distant day to 
prove a signal failure. But, sir, thereis silently and 
steadily growing up in the very heart of this nation 
a great conservative power, that, if. it have not al- 
ready, will have, in a few short years, the:strength 
to hush into submission these elements of disunion. 
The high function of the preservation of the Union 
is committed by the hand of Nature to the dwellers 
in that great grain-growing valley which stretches 
out from the summit of the Alleghanies to the foot 
of the Rocky mountains, which at this time con- 
tains near one-half of the population of the Union, 


and ia destined in all future time to contain an over-.. 


whelming majority of the nation. It would seem 
to be necessary, to the full and sure: performance of 
this great and responsible duty, that, the conserva- 
tive power should hold in its hands the means of 
executing it according to the forms and under 
the sanction of law—that it should, in other 
words, possess the power of making such laws, 
whenever the emergency may arise, as will 
enable it to bring its means to bear in a legalized 
form upon domestic violence. Without this, there 
is a possibility that the conservative power might 
fail to perform its appropriate function; since, if the 
necessary laws were withheld, as they might be, it 
must, if it performed its duty at all, discharge it ir- 
regularly, imperfectly, feebly, and hesitatingly, be- 
cause without legal sanction. In giving, therefore, 
to that which nature has provided as the conserva- 
tive power, the authority of its own will to provide 
the means of performing that great trast, we shall 
but second by our regulations the laws and designs 
of Providence. The people of that great valley will 
forever be conservative, whoever may be otherwise; 
not because of their superior patriotism, virtue, and 
love of country, but simply because their position 
forces them to be so; they must be conservative in 
spite of themselves. Disunion is ruin to them. 
‘they have no other alternative but to resist it, 
whenever or wherever attempted. Weof the West 
must have free access to the Atlantic—to the great 
markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York,and 
Boston—or we are a ruined and dependent people. 
Suppese these markets, or any of them, to become 
a part of a nation independent of the West, so that, 
whee western produce was on the road to market, it 
might be taxed at pleasure, or arrested altogether, at 
the line of the new empire, as would probably hap- 
pen, from its coming m competition with its own 
producers; and suppose, what also would be likely 
to happen, the merchandise received in return were 
subjected to oppressive export or transit duties: is 
there a man in the West, will there be the man 
there fora thousand generations to come, that would 
submit to that state of things fora single day? If, 
then, an attempt at disumion be ever made in that 
quarter, the united West must and will rally to 
aman under the flag of the Union, and resist it 
tothe last. And, in resisting such an attempt, if 
ever made, (of which it is to be hoped there is 
vo real danzer,) the people of the West will but 
yield obedience to an imperative law of their condi- 
tion—of their fixed geographical position, of an over- 
ruling necessity. On the other hand, suppose (if 
such a supposition be possible,) discontent were to 
show itself in the South, and an attempt were made 
fa setup a southern or southwestern republic or 
empire, blocking up the road to the port of New Or- 
Jeans and the outlet into the Gulf of Mexico: can 
there be any donbt what the West would do? Again, 
the same imperative law of its condition, of its geo- 
graphical position, of an overruling necessity, would 
force the united West to rally to the rescue of the 
Union. And—what must be a cheering and joyous 
reflection to every lover of his country who glories 
inthe greatness of its destiny, and who sends up his 
prayers for iis immortality—this law of necessity, 
this bond of union, will every day accumulate new 
foree and gain new strength with the increasing 
millions in the West, and with still more rapidly 
expanding intercourse both with the North and the 
South. Sir, the child is already born in that great 
valley that will live to see it inhabited by more 
thana hundred millions of human beings, ail sub- 
Ject to this great Jaw of necessity, Mr. Chairman, 
there never was a nation on the face of the earth 
that had within it such a conservative power as must 
inevitably grow up in the very heart of this re- 
public—a central power so irresistible and at the 
sametime so indissolubly united with the external 
parts of the empire—a power resting not upon the 
laws of man for its existence, but upon the law of 
nature, of an indispensable geographical dependen- 
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cy, of a permanent and increasing necessity, which 
therefore must be as durable as time itself. Mr. 
Chairman, I am one of those who have an abiding 
faith that this great conservative power will be true 
to its trust. Communities, sir, like individuals, 
have their destiny. With either that destiny is but 
the necessary result of their position. To preserve 
this Union, to make its existence immortal, is the 
high destiny assigned by Providence itself to this 
great central power. ahs 

In their letter of address, which accompanied the 
transmission of the constitution of the United States 
to the Congress of the confederation, the convention 
say that in all their deliberations they kept steadily 
in view that which appeared to them to be the 
greatest interest of every true American, “the consoli- 
dation of our Unien.” To attain this result, it is 
well known great and mutual concessions were 
made in the spirit of conciliation and compromise 
on all sides. There have lived in this nation, Mr. 
Chairman, two men who have, in my opinion, done 
far more to consolidate the Union than the constitu- 
tion, and, I had almost said, all the men that made 
it. Each of them performed an act, the united in- 
fluence of which has effected this great result. The 
first in order of time was the determined stand taken 
by John Adams in negotiating the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain by which he obtained the upper 
lakes as the boundary of the United States, instead 
of the Ohio river, which it is well understood would 
otherwise have been agreed upon. ‘The other act 
was the acquisition of Louisiana by Thoms: Jeffer- 
son, which filled out and completed this groe: and 
indissoluble system of natural relations and mutual 
dependencies between the West and all other parts 
of the Union. These two acts laid the deep and 
broad foundation upon which to build up this great 
conservative power, in comparison to which the 
sirength of written constitutions and artificial regu- 
lations are but as ropes of sand. 

Tam not quite sure, if the Ohio had been our 
boundary, and our original limits had otherwise 
remained unchanged, that the constitution would 
have been strong enough to keep the North and the 
South from parting before now. But that danger 
is now past, or fast disappearing under the increas- 
ing strength of this conservative power. The Union 
is fast anchored upon it, and you cannot break it 
from its moorings. Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina, the North and the South, might, for aught I 
kuow, find a dividing line that would be mutually 
satisfactorily to them; but, sir, they can find no 
such line to which the western country can assent. 
Where would you draw it? Would you make the 
Ohio the boundary, as was originally proposed? 
Can the people on either side of the Onio consent to 
that? 

Let me ask my friend from Virginia, [Mr. STEEN- 
Rop,} now immediately before me, who represents 
an active, thriving, and enterprising people, whose 
capital and labor have already sought out many 


forms of application, will they consent to be cut off | 


from their connection with their brethren of Ohio; 
that the products of their farms and workshops, 
while descending that river which we all now navi- 
gate in peace and harmony together, shall pass un- 
der the muzzles of Paixhan guns at every bend that 
brings its channel under the Ohio shore? What 
benefit, what but unmitigated evil on all sides, should 
we gain by that? No, sir; we of the West on both 
sides of the Ohio are indissolubly one. We have 
ever lived in harmony together, and ever shall. No 
power can part us. Nor can the line be drawn any- 
where else. Ifthe attempt at separation be made at 
the North or Sonth—in Massachusetts or South 
Carolina—it will be put down by the hand of this 
great central power, impelled to action by an over- 
ruling necessity. It must put it down, or lose its 
own independence, and its people become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the people of the new 
empires atthe North and the South. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had the power to do it, I 
would impress upon the mind of every man beyond 
the mountains the great conception that to preserve 
the Union is the glorious destiny of the West. IfI 
could, I would fill the public mind there to over- 
flowing with this sacred sentiment—with a firm re- 
solve, with a holy zeal, to prove itself faithful to the 
great mission to which it is called. I would trans- 
mit it from father to son to the latest posterity. I 
would, if l‘could, make them feel, that, like the ves- 
tal virgin that kept the sacred fire, the high com- 
mand is upon them to keep the Union, to watch 
over it, to maintain and. defend it forever. 

But, sir, why speculate about resistance to a sep» 


aration of the Union? Why talk about secession at 
the North or South? Is it not a fact that both are. 
so wedded and bound to the West by nature and by 
art that neither can break away the connection? Lay 
down the map of the country before you; look, sir, 
at the wonderful net-work uniting the West with 
the North and the South, and then let any northern 
or southern man tell me where hg would begin the 
work of its destruction. Let him show me how he 


‘could do it without bringing ruin on the part broken 


off. But this selfpreserving power of the Union 
has its limits. Just so far as this mutual and 
indispensable connection with and dependence 
upon this great central and cofiservative ” pow- 
er can be extended, so far and no farther 
can you extend the limits of this republic with 
any hope of permanently preserving its unity. 
When you reach beyond the confines of this mu- 
tual connection and dependency, and break into” 
other geographical systems, no matter whether the 
communities added be slaveholding or non-slave- 
holding, they will inevitably prove, in a government 
like ours, resting for its maintenance on public opin- 
ion and a sense of common interest, an element of 
weakness—a centrifugal and disturbing force to the 
Union. By art we have overcome the barriers of 
the Alleghanies, and that great valley beyond them, 
spreading out far beyond the conception of our 
fathers, instead of being a great centrifugal power, 
as they thought it must ever be, and -perhaps would 
have been if those barriers had not been surmount- 
ed, has now become, and as I have shown must 
forever remain, itself the great conservative power 
of the Union—the heart and seat of our glorious 
empire, an empire in prospect such as the world 
has never seen. 

But we have also within the present limits of our 
republic centrifugal tendencies whose influence we 
have not yet felt, and cannot fully estimate. I need 
not say that I refer to Oregon. Can it be brought 
into this great system of mutual connection, and 
made to feel its dependence upon what will be to it 
the great eastern valley on this side of the Rocky 
mountains? If this can be done, we may counter- 
poise and overcome its centrifugal tendencies. The 
waters of the Mississippi spread out almost to the 
shores of the Pacific. Art, under the guidance of 
enterprise and science, has already accomplished 
wonders in removing barriers on this side of the 
great valley, and binding together those whom na- 
ture had put asunder; and science and enterprise 
have capacities for the accomplishment of still 
greater wonders. When those barriers that now 
separate us from Oregon shall be overcome, and a 
great system of commercial intercourse opened up 
between the two sides of the Rocky mountains, and 
through this avenue to the Pacific, and over it to 
Asia—whenever this intercourse shall become such, 
if it ever do, that the dwellers on the two sides of 
those mountains shall feel that they are mutually 
necessary to each other, then that region will thence» 
forth be drawn towards and held to the great cen- 
tral power as by a magnet. This accomplished, the 
great conservative power, with its innumerable mil- 
lons, will send out its choicest fruits of the earth 
and of art to the Atlantic, to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to the great Pacific; and, if need be, will hold all 
on all sides with the firm grasp ofa giant. It should, 
however, never be forgotten that the States that may 
tise up beyond the Rocky mountains, like those 
east of the Alleghanies, will form a system by them- 
selves outside the great conservative power. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the House of Representatives, January 20, 1845— 
On the question of the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. HUDSON, of Massachusetts, having ob- 
tained the floor, he observed, that had he been for- 
tunate enough to have obtained it four or five days 
before, he might have presented an argument more 
worthy of the attention of the committee than it 
would now be in his power to do; for he must con- 
fess that the briefhe had prepared a fortnight ago 
had been wofully dissected by the gentlemen who 
had spoken, almost every point he had laid out for 
himself having now been more or less discussed. 
Nothing else then remained for him than to walk 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors, 

I have, said Mr. H., from the first, been sur- 
prised at the course of this debate, and especially at 
the manner in which this subject has been brovicht 
into the House. What is the usual course pursued 
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by the standing committees, even in regard to sub- 
jects of minor importance? The House expects of 
them a presentation of the leading facts of the case, 
and at least an outline of the argument; and in this 
they are not often disappointed. And’ when the 
subject is of great importance, and . comparatively 
new, I have never known an instance. in which a 
committee to whom it was referred had omitted to 
pee aréport. What has been the course of the 
ommittee of Weys and Means? When that com- 
mittee, at the last session, brought in a bill to reduce 
the tariff, they felt themselves called upon to present 
reasons in support of the measure. So when the 
sub-treasury was presented, that subject also had 
been elucidated by a long and able report. This is 
the established and the uniform course. Suppose 
the Committee on Naval Affairs should present to 
the House a bill to quadruple our navy: would they 
not state some reasons in favor of a measure so im- 
portant? Or if the Committeeon Foreign Affairs 
should bring ina bill for a declaration of war against 
Great Britain or France, would it not be deemed 
unpardonable in them to do so without offering a 
single word to justify i? Yet, on this subject of an- 
nexation—a subject confessedly of the greatest 
importance—one which involves the national 
faith—one which may lead to war, and burden 
the country with a vast debt—and, above all, one 
which is well calculated to sow discontent and 
dissension among the States of our confedera- 
ey,—when a subject like this is braught before the 
ouse, what has been the course of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs? Did they present a single reason 
in its behalf? Did they offer the shadow of an argu- 
ment. in supportof the measure? Did they make a 
report of any sort? None. Not a line. Not a 
word. And what has the chairman of the commit- 
tee, [Mr. C. J. INGERsoLL,] when he opened the 
debate, told this House? That he should offer no 
argument in favor of the measure until he should 
hear it assailed! And the same thing has substanti- 
ally been said by the other friends of the measure. 
They have urged necessity—that plea of tyrants; 
.they have pointed toa clause in the constitution, and 
attempted to show that it empowered Congress to 
admit foreign territory. Suppose it does, and sup- 
pose that Congress has the power: does it follow 
that they ought to exercise it in this case? Have 
the gentlemen pointed out the expediency of the 
measure? The point has indeed been touched, but 
touched very lightly. Throughout the whole de- 
bate, an attentive hearer might observe a disposition 
to avoid the real issue before the people. 

The gentleman from Alabama, the last who spoke 
from that State, [Mr. Yancey,] as if desirous of 
avoiding the true question, has entirely changed the 
issue, and has gone out of his way to attack Massa- 
chusetts. I shall not be drawn into any personal 
contest with him or with any other gentleman; nor 
do I feel any particular solicitude to defend my own 
native State. I am rather inclined to say with the 
gentleman, “There she is: look at her.” Iam en- 
tirely willing that she should be placed in compari- 
son with the State from which that gentleman came. 
I have no objections to have them placed side by 
side, and to have an impartial observer to look at 
their literary institutions, at their schools, at their 
churches; nay, I am even willing that the compari- 
son should be extended to their morals; and Iam 
ready, on this point, to instal. the gentleman him- 
self as judge. The honorable gentleman has al- 
luded, among other things, to the penuriousness of 
the North, and to their eager pursuit of filthy lucre. 
Well, if New England is charged with the love oi 
money, and accused with the crime of ‘being 
wealthy, she enjoys under that calamity this conso- 
lation at least: that what she possesses is the fruit of 
her own labor, and not of the toil extorted by the 
lash from another race trampled into the dust. Our 
citizens eat their bread in the sweat of their own 
brows—their wealth is the result of their own indus- 
try and frugality. NNO 

Lam not, Mr. Chairman, to be drawn aside into 
any labored defence of Massachusetts, and I have as 
Little disposition to attack that gentleman’s State; but 
when I heard that gentleman accusing Massachu- 
setts of a love of lucre, it reminded me of an anec- 
dote which I think is a fair illustration of the selfish- 
ness or generosity of the two sections of the coun- 
wy. A friend of mine, who had long traded with 
the South,, entered a tailor’s shop and inquired the 
price of a garment. When the tailor had named his 
price, the gentleman told him that he held the article 
too high, and offered him a less sum, which the 
tailor accepted, and asked to whom the garment 


(not so extravagant, however, as some I have read 


often intimated it before, but now proclaim it: Disunion is 


should be sent. The gentleman gave his name, and | 
drew his pocket-book to pay for the article, when a 
sprig of southern chivalry, who happened to be 
standing by, volunteered this remark: “Ah, I knew 
you were from the North, by your beating him 
down in his price: we of the South never do that. 


. But it is a way you have.” “Yes,” replied the 


gentleman, “and we have another way, which I 
have found rather uncommon at the South. We 
generally pay for what we buy.” ` 

‘The gentleman from Alabama was also pleased to 
allude to the Hartford convention, and to accuse 
Massachusetts of treasonable designs. Her patriots, 
whom he honored, were all departed, and their sons 
had become degenerate; and, in support of this po- 
sition, he alluded to certain paragraphs in the pa- 
pers which were of a complexion hostile to the 
Union. Now, sir, I am ready to confess that there 
are in Massachusetts, as there are in all the northern 
States, some individuals who express sentiments of 
this character; but, then, let gentlemen Jook at the 
difference between the North and the South in this 
respect. In the northern States we enjoy perfect 
liberty of speech. Judge Lynch has not yet estab- 
lished his court in that quarter; and though a man 
should stand alone in the midst of those who differ- 
ed materially from him in opinion, he is at perfect 
liberty to proclaim his opinions from the house-top. 
I have seen resolutions published in Massachusetts 


from New York and Pennsylvania) with which I 
have no sympathy at all, with which the mass of 
the people have no sympathy, and to which. the 
whig party in that State are as much opposed 
as men canbe. We have among us fanatics on the 
subject of disunion, for whom I am no apologist. It 
is not to them that J am under obligation for a seat 
on this floor; and not only myself, but the whole 
whig portion of the Massachusetts delegation, were 
as much opposed by these men as we were by the 
democratic party. But, however reprehensible these 
deluded men may be, their delusion has at least this 
apology, that it grows out of a love of freedom. 
But, after all, is what has appeared in Massachusetts 
on this subject more treasonable or more extravagant 
than has appeared in certain other States that might 
be named? I have no disposition to go back to the 
days of nullification. My prayer is, let all remem- 
brance of such days be blotted out for ever. But I 
will ask the gentleman who was so sensitive about 
Massachusetts language tending to disunion, what 
has the country heard from the originators and 
prime advocates of this doctrine of annexation? If 

can’read rightly, I think I have seen from under 
the hand of Mr. Upshur and Mr. Calhoun, two high 
officers of this government, sentiments quite as revo- 


lutionary in their tendency, and guite as distinctly 
menacing a dissolution of the Union, as has ever 

roceeded from the wildest fanatics in the North. 
What have these gentlemen said? In the famous 
correspondence which has been laid before the 
House, the argument urged by them was this: if 
slavery should be abolished in Texas, the slaves of 
the South would flee thither, and thus the perma- 
nency of slavery be endangered, and its interests 
weakened, and that to this the s'aveholder ‘would 
not and ought not to submit, but would invade Tex- 
as and reclaim their property.” Now, these men 
know that this would be.a direct violation of the 
constitution, and their language amounted to a decla- 
ration that, in the case supposed, they would not 
and ought not to obey the laws and constitution of 
their country, but would have all things their own 
way, the laws and the constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

On this subject a southern gentleman at the other 
end of the Capitol, who has been a strict observer of 
this whole movement, has spoken plainly. He has 
declared, in open Senate, that the whole measure of 
annexation originated in nullification and disunion. 
When this subject was under debate in that branch, 
Mr. Benton used this strong and significant language: 

.‘*The time has come for those to speak who neither fear 
nor count consequences, when their country is in danger. 
Nullification and disunion are revived,and revived under 
circumstances which menace more danger than ever, since 
coupled with a popular question, whicn gives to the plot- 
ters the honest sympathies of the patriotic millions. I have 


at the bottom of this long-concealed Texas machination. 


Intrigue and speculation co-operate; but disunion is at the 
bottom, and I denounce it before the American people. 
Under the pretext of getting Texas into the Union, the 
schome is to get the South out of it. A separate con- 
federacy, stretching from the Atlantic te California, is the 
cherished vision of disappointed ambition, and for the 
peared every circumstance has been carefully con- 
trived? f 
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Such is the language of Mr. Benton, and sub- 
sequent measures go far to show that he did not 
misapprehend the character of this scheme. Furing 
the last session a move was made in South Carolina, 
and through the southern States, by the friends: of 
annexation, recommending a southern convention, 
to take into consideration tite annexation of Texas; 
aad it would seem by the resolutions adopted, and 
the speeches made at those meetings, that annexa- 
tion or dissolution were the alternatives to be pre- 
sented. At a meeting in Barnwell county, South 
Carolina, one of the speakers, Colonel Totti, is 
said, in the report ef his remarks, to have demon- 
strated “that the safety, if not the very existence of 
slavery, is dependent upon the success of annexa- 
tion; and he contended, with great’power and abil- 
ity, that the only true issue before the South should 
be Texas or disunion.”” In fact, the motto, with 
certain gentlemen, seems to have been “Texas with- 
out the Union, rather than the Union without 
Texas.” 

{Here Mr. Burt rose and wished to explain; but 
Mr. H. objected; as he was limited for time. Mr. 
Burt then. said he hoped in future the gentleman 
would be more accurate in his facts.] 

Mr. Chairman, I take the facts as I find them sta- 
ted in the public press of that section of country. A 
recommendation proceeded from South Carolina fer 
the holding of a sı uthern convention on the subject 
of annexation, and the city of Nashville was select- 
ed as a suitable place for the meeting of the conven- 
tion. But the good people of Nashville, believing 
that such a maneuvre would reflect no great credit 
upon their city, called a public meeting, aod re- 
solved that they would have no such convention 
there. However, as my friend over the way [Mr.. 
Burr] seems a little sensitive on this subject, I will 
send to the clerk’s table a resolution adopted, not in 
South Carolina, but in Alabama, in the State from 
which the gentleman hails who made such a vehe- 
ment attack upon Massachusetts on this very sub- 
ject of disunion. 7 ; 

[The clerk here read the resolution adopted at a 
public meeting in Lawrence county, North Alaba- 
ma: 

“Resolved, That the possession of Texas is infinitely more 
important to us, of this section of the Union, than a longer 
connection and friendship with the northeastern States; and 
if we have to yield cither, it cannot and shall not be Texas, 
because the people of Texas are more nearly allied to us in 
blood and congeniality of institutions, their territory more 
convenient in locality, and infinitely more valuable in fer- 
tility. of soil and commercial advantages, than the north- 


eastern States themselves, from whence now proceeds the 
present unfriendly opposition to our wishes.”} 


Several voices inquired what paper is that? I 
will inform the gentleman, said Mr. H. It is 
the Whig Banner, published at Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Here we havea resolution presenting the al- 
ternative, a dissolution of the Union or thé annexa- 
tion of Texas. The persons who composed this 
meeting obvisusly preferred Texas to the union of 
these States, as being more promotive of their ente- 
rests, wishes, views, and feelings. I will now ask 
the gentleman from Alabama to say, whether he 
can find anything in Massachusetts, or in any other 
northern State, more extravagant than this? Besides, 
when violent language appears in a northern paper, 
where the press is free as air, there is no. ground of 
alarm; it does not follow, because a few. persons 
meet together and get up such resolutions, that the 
people of the State have any sympathy with them. 
We let people speak and jpublish their opinions on 
all subjects; but, if I understand the matter aright, 
the same is not true at the South, to the same extent. 
When such resolutions appear at the South, they 
furnish stronger evidence of speaking the general 
sentiment of the people than they‘do with us 

I will now call the attention of the committee to 
a few of the very few reasons which have been ad- 
vanced in favor of annexation. The gentleman 
who preceded me [Mr. Hammett] has gone more 
fully into them than most of those who have spoken 
upon that side of the question. And what has been 
his great and leading argument in its favor?” He has 
told the committee that the commercial advantages 
to ve derived from the connection with Texas would 
be immensely great; and one of the gentlemen from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLmes] occupied the prinei-’ 
pal part of his speech in endeavoring to show the 
great advantages that would accrue to northern 
commerce from this measure. Well, let gentlemen 
look at what these advantages really are. What is 
the amount of this commerce of Texas? The terri 
tory is not wanting in seacoast, bathow many great 
seaport and harbors does ahe possess? : But ong- 
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the port-of Galveston, with a harbor commanding - 


not mcre than twelve. feet of water—a harbor into 
which a frigate could not enter. There are inlets 
scattered along the coast;some with a depth of four 
feet, and some of six; and this is the wonderful 


coast.which is to give employment to such a vast . 


amount of northern shipping, and which holds oui 
such tempting advantages to New England naviga- 
tion—with ports where one of Mr. Jefferson’s gun- 
boats would run aground. And what is the vast 
commerce that we are to secure by annexation? 
Why, what do gentlemen suppose was the amount 
of imports at this our Texian port of Galveston for 
the year ending July, 1844? It was $495,000. Yes, 
amounting in all to not quite half a million of dol- 
lars. Is it not ridiculous to hold up a commerce 
lik this as furnishing employment. to northern ship 
owners? Is this the rich commercial territory, and 
this the vast coasting trade, which is to give full 
scope to the enterprise of northern ship owners and 
navigators? A great commercial marine it would 
require to carry halfa million of foreign merchan- 
dise into the twelve feet harbor of Galveston! 

I will now inquire whatis that Texian market 
which is to swallow up all the northern manufac- 
tures? What is the amount of the population of 
Texas? Referring to the executive message, it will 
be found that it is a hundred and fifty thousand, all 
told Of this number twenty-four thousand are 
slaves, leaving of free persons just about one hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand, equal to the popula- 
tionof any one of the three or four largest counties 
in Massachusetts. These one hundred and seven- 
teen thousand free white persons of Texas to swal- 
low up all the manufactures of the North! and on 
this ground the manufacturers of New England are 
appealed to on the ground of interest! 

esides, the whole character of the country for- 
bids the idea of its furnishing a market of any im- 
portance for northern manufactures. It is a new 
country, just in the course of early settlement; and 
who does not know that a new country like this 
never consumes as much, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, as an old settled community? Gentlemen 
from the West will understand this; they know that 
the inhabitants of a new country have their proper- 
ty chiefly in lands. They may be wealthy; they 
may have land in abundance; produce enough, bread 
enough, and to spare, and at the same time be short 
of money. It is a fact perfectly notorious that 
money is more scarce in a new country than in an 
old one. And as to the consumption of manufac- 
tured goods, that is always less in a new settlement 
than in an old of the same population. The fashion 
in a new settlement does not require the same ex- 
perditure, and the straitened condition of the people 
induces them to manufacture many articles in their 
own families. 

But Texas is an exception even to this general 
rule. Her inhabitants would consume less than the 
prove in our extreme western States. The repub- 
ic itself is new; her national existence dates back 
only six ov eight years. During the whole of that 
period she has been engaged in war and convul- 
sions and struggles, which have exhausted her re- 
sources and involved her in a heavy debt. The 
government is bankrupt. 'Texian scrip has been 
thrown into the market and sold for the merest trifle. 
Under these circumstances it would be a miracle if 
the resources of the people were not exhausted, 
And, besides, many of the inhabitants of Texas are 
fagitives from justice, and men who ran from this 
country in consequence of their pecuniary embar- 
rassments. What can we expect, then, but an ina- 
bility to purchase articles of manufacture? The gov- 
ernment is poor and the people are poor. The 117, 
000 poverty stricken people to furnish a market for 
all the northern and middle States! It is too ridicu- 
lous for serious consideration. 

But the committee are told this population will in- 
crease; the country will grow and become populous, 
How? By a great emigration from the United 
States. But what will be the effect of this as to in- 
creasing the market of the North? Suppose that I 
am a manufacturer, and in the habit of supplying 
my friend from Virginia near me with Soois: and 
suppose, after a while, he should remove to Texas: 
would he be a better cnstomer than if he remained 
at home? 

There is, sir, another view of this subject, which 
cannot be winked out of sight. Who are the gen- 
temen that are thus suddenly seized with so extra- 
ordinary a sympathy for northern manufactures? 
Who are they thathold out to Massachusetts and to 
New England thie great and glorious boon? Manu- 


‘idea is perfectly preposterous, 


factures seem to have grown very suddenly into favor. 
And whence does this sympathy come? From the 
very gentlemen who are in the habit of denouncing 
manufacturers, of branding them with the appella- 
tion of “robbers and plunderers.” Yes, we have 
often heard such language upon this floor; and du- 
ring this very debate the two gentlemen from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Payne and Mr. Yancey] have taunted 
manufacturers with living upon “bounties wrung 
from the South.” The very annexationists, those 
new-born friends of northern manufacturers, haves 
been constantly in the habit of assailing manufac- 
turers. They have not refrained from calling them 
“robbers, and_plunderers, and pirates,” rolling in 
wealth extorted from their brethren of the southern 
States. > 
When gentlemen, with such language upon their 
tongues, come to northern men, and, in great sym- 
pathy for their interests, advise them to come into 
the scheme of annexation, and volunteer an argu- 
ment to prove tbat Texas will furnish them with a 
glorious market, they must not be surprised if their 
advice is received with distrust, and their argument 
with some small degree of allowance. But we are 
to annex Texas as a State. Yes; and what then? 
Why, we are to have immediately two Texian rep- 
resentatives and two Texian senators. During the 
last presidential canvass, there was published a fa- 
mous pamphlet, entitled “The South in Danger,” 


written, I have understood, by a certain southern ` 


senator, [Mr. Walker, of Mississippi]—the same 
gentleman who published a letier, a year ago, in fa- 
vor of the annexation of Texas, a letter which con- 
tained this very argument of a home market for 
northern manufactures. In that pamphlet it is ex- 
pressly avowed that Texas is wanted for the pur- 
pose of being carved out into States, that the South 
may have the preponderance in the Senate; and it is 
significantly intimated that, with four additional 
senators, the South could guard all her interests, 
Now, the plain English of all this is, that the very 
gentlemen who speak so feelingly about this glori- ` 
ous market for northern manufacturers are them- 


| selves opposed to this very interest in our country; 


and if they could, by obtaining Texas, and by cut- 
ting it up into States, obtain a majority, they would 
feel bound by their known principles to strike to the 
ground, ata blow, that protective policy in which 
northern manufacturers live, and move, and have 
their being. i 

As this measure. presents very little inducement to 
win the support of manufacturers, gentlemen hold ıt 
out as a boon to the agriculturists: they, too, are to get 
a great market in Texas. And what sort ofa country 
is Texas? Why, according to these gentlemen, itisone 
of the most delightful regions on earth—a perfect par- 
adise—a rich and fresh and fertile Eden—a territory 
as large as France, and furnishing a market for all the 
wheat and flour, and lard and meats, and bread- 
stuffs of the West, which were to float down on the 
bosom of the father of waters, and be consumed in 
this garden of America—this all-prolific, all-consum- 
ing region! Now, I will ask all western gentlemen 
whether they desire such a country as a market for 
their produce? Why, is it not manifest that, if the 
lands of Texas are so rich and fertile, they must 
readily produce ail that the population can consume? 
Ay, and agreat deal more; and this Texas, instead 
of furnishing them a home market, would become a 
competitor and a rival in the markets abroad. Here 
are great advantages to tempt western farmers to 
vote for annexation! 

But gentlemen have. adduced another argument, 
familiarly known here as the military argument. 
And here 1 must confess that I approach this part of 
the subject with more reverence, and not without 
some feelings of awe, because it appears that Gen. 
Jackson, who defended New Orleans once, has said 
that it never can be defended again unless we obtain 
Texas. Who can approach an authority of this 
kind and not tremble? Besides, sir, I do not pro- 
fess any intimate knowledge of the localities about 
New Orleans, or any experience which would ren- 
der me avery competent judge of a military expedi- 
tion. Buta mere glance at the man is sufficient to 
show any ordinary man that an enemy—Great 
Britain, for example, (for she seems to be consider- 
ed by some gentlemen as our natural enemy)— 
would never think of attacking New Orleans through 
Texas. And why should they? Why land their 
forces at Galveston, at least three hundred miles in a 
direct line from the city, when they could approach 
it by water within one-tenth of that distance—with- 
ina few hours’ march of New Orleans itself? The 
But the old Hero 


has told us that, with Texas in possession of Great 
Britain, the great commercial emporium of the 
West could not be defended. Let us, then, contem- 
plate an expedition against New Orleans through 
Texas. A British fieet appears off Galveston; and 
it is perfectly manifest that they must keep 
off; for no ship of any considerable size can enter 
the bay. They must have an unusually supply of 
boats, or the landing will produce much delay. But 
the army is atlength landed three hundred miles 


‘from the doomed city; and then, according to the 


gentleman over the way from Missouri, [Mr. Bow- 
LiN,] they are to march three or four hundred miles 
further, through an unsettled wilderness country, 
almost impassable by men, and perfectly so by ar- 
tillery and baggage, till they reach Red river, down 
which they will pass without boats, of course: for 
no one can believe that they will bring boats with 
them three hundred miles through the wilderness. 
Or, possibly, they may march over the Red river 
raft, or cut it away and convert it into boats, in 
which they will float down the river with such se- 
erecy and celerity as to cut off all communications 
between the upper and the lower portions of. the 
Mississippi valley, and the great western emporium 
will falla prey to their prowess before she even 
dreams that anenemy is approaching! To me, 
sir, who make no pretensions to military science, 
this military argument, as it has been called, ap- 
pears more ridiculous, if possible, than any other 
that has been used. Š 

I will address this argument to my friend from 
New York city, who sits near me, [Mr. Fisn,] and 
see if that gentleman is not alarmed for the safety of 
his home. Isay, sir, that your city is in imminent 
danger ofan attack from Great Britain. She pos- 
sesses Nova Scotia, and unless we annex that 
country to the United States, she could land her ar- 
my at Halifax, march them through the disputed 
territory, over the White and Green mountains of 
Lake Champlain, and without boats descend the 
Hudson and capture New York! And there is no 
possibility of defending that city unless we get No- 
va Scotia as a barrier. You, perhaps, may vainly 
imagine that if Great Britain desired to attack New 
York, she would prefer approaching it directly from 
the sea; but this only shows your inability of ap- 
preciating this military argument. 

But as this supposed danger of New Orleans ari- 
ses from recent letters written by General Jackson, 
now in his dotage, let us see what this same military 
man said upon this very subject twenty-five years 
ago, when he was in the prime and vigor of life, 
before his mind was weakened by age, and when 
there was no exciting cause to bias his judgment. 
Ina letter to Mr. Monroe, dated June 30th, 1820, 
Gen. Jackson says: : 

“With the Floridas in our possession, our fortifications 
completed, Orleans, the great emporium of the West, is se- 
cure. The Floridas in possession of a foreign power, you 
can be invaded, your fortifications turned, the Mississippi 
reached, and the lower country reduced. From Texas an 
invading enemy will never attempt such an enterprise; if 
he does, notwithstanding all that has been said and asserted 
on the floor of Congress on this subject, I will vouch that 
the invader will pay for his temerity.” 

Such were the convictions of General Jackson in 
his better days; and whether these opinions, or those 
given to operate upon the present question of an- 
nexation, should receive the most consideration, let 
the public judge. 

l propose now, Mr. Chairman, to state some of 
the objections to this measure of annexation. 

And, first, it involves a violation of national faith 
plighted to a sister republic in the face of the civil- 
ized world. Weare at peace with that republic; 
and when an application was made by General 
Hunt, the Texian minister, in 1837, for the admission 
of Texas inio the Union, Mr. Forsyth, then Secre- 
tary of State, declared to him that ; 

“Bo long as Texas shallremain at war, while the United 
States are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of 
the Texian minister plenipotentiary necessarily involves 
the question of war with that adversary. The United 
States are bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, which will be scrupulously observed on their part 
so long as it can be reasonably hoped that Mexico will per- 
form her duties and respect our rights under it. The Uni- 
ted States might justly be suspected of a disregard of the 
friendly purposes of the compact if the overture of General 

Junt were even reserved for future consideration, as that 
would imply a disposition on our part to espouse the quar- 
rel of Texas with Mexico—a disposition wholly at variance 
with the spirit ofthe. treaty, with the uniform policy and 
obvious welfare of the United States.” 

Such were the sentiments of Mr. Forsyth, and of 
the whole administration; and so sacredly did Mr, 
Van Buren adhere to these principles, that, in April 
last, when he was called upon to give his views on 
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the question of annexation, he frankly confessed 
that such a measure would violate our treaty stipu- 
lations with Mexico, disgrace the nation in the eyes 
of the civilized world, and involve us in a war with 
a sister republic. While Mexico is at war with 
Texas, for the purpose of reducing her to subjec- 
tion, we cannot-receive her into the Union consist- 
ently with the spirit of our treaty and with the law 
of nations. : 

But, if we waive this question altogether, and ad- 
mit that Texas is an independent nation, both de 
facto and de jure, even then the present measure 
would bea gross violation of our treaty stipula- 
tions. Whatis the Texas which we propose to 
take into our embrace? Not simply the old province 
of Texas—not the Texas which declared itself in- 
dependent, and whose independence we and several 
other nations have recognised—not Texas proper, 
but a large amount of territory which is not included 
in Texas—territory over which Texas never ex- 
tended her conquest or jurisdiction, and which is as 
much a part of Mexico as the city of Mexico itself. 
It'will be seen, by the map which has been laid upon 
our tables, and which is to be regarded as an official 
document, that the Texas included in the treaty is 
all that country which lies on the easterly side of 
the Rio del Norte. And the same map shows us 
that New Mexico (a Mexican province) is situated 
on both sides of the Rio del Norte; and that Santa 
Fe (the capital) is included in the territory which 
we propose to annex to the United States, though 
that is as much a part of the acknowledged territo- 
ry of Mexicoas the ground on which stands the 
city of the Montezumas. Thus itis proposed to in- 
vade the right of a neighboring republic with which 
we are at peace; to rob her of a portion of her known 
territory, under the pretence of treating with Texas. 
Such conduct is unworthy of acivilized nation. It 
would be a foul stain upon our national character, 
and degrade us in the eyes of the Christian world. 

Such a course would also involve us in an unjust 
and dishonorable war. The chairman of the Com- 

` mittee on. Foreign Affairs virtually admits that 
Mexico would have just cause of war; for he inti- 
mates, significantly, and gives us to understand 
that he speaks from authority, that money, the 
sinews of war, will keep Mexico quiet. This, I 
confess, is placing our country in the most humil- 
jating attitude. We are asked to inflict a gross in- 
jury upon a neighboring nation without the least 
provocation on her part, and then, if she has the 
courage to resent it, we are to buy our peace with 
her by the offer of money! What true-hearted 
American. can consent to submit to dishonor like 
this? 

I know that some gentleman smile at the idea of 
a war with Mexico; they think it altogether prepos- 
terous that the weak and distracted power should 
talk of war with this great and mighty republic. lt 
is a little amusing to witness the different positions 
which gentlemen assume in relation to this subject. 
When they urge the military argument, as-they de- 
nominate it, in favor of annexation, they represent 
our country as weak and defenceless. New Or- 
leans isin danger. The southwest is open toat- 
tack. Twenty thousand men landed in Texas 
would march through the country, descend the Red 
river, capture the great commercial emporium of the 
West, and block up the outlet of the vast Mississip- 
pi valley. But the moment a war with Mexico is 
mentioned, why the United States can resist the 
world in arms; and that feeble unprotected West, 
whose safety requires the annexation of Texas, is at 
once transformed into a mighty empire of herself, 
and is able to. plant our standard, in a single càm- 
paign, on the walls of Mexico or the shores of the 
Pacific. But gentlemen should remember that the 
result of all wars is uncertain. In such a contest, 
the sympathy of the civilized world be with 
Mexico; and it is as true of nations as 
of individuals -that “he is doubly armed 
who hath his quarrel just? And when 
we consider that this mighty republic expended 
some thirty or forty millions of dollars, wasted some 
four years, and sacrificed many valuable lives in an 
ineffectual attempt to subdue a few straggling sav- 
ages in the swamps of Florida, I think a war with 

exico, in that sickly region, would prove some- 
thing more than a pastime. Besides, such a war 
might let loose upon our southwestern frontier those 
injured tribes of Indians which our cupidity has 
driven from the graves of their fathers almost to the 
confines of Mexico itself. In such a war, hundreds 
of privateers also would be let loose upon our ex- 
tended trade; and ! fear there are not wanting men 


in our own country who would flock to Mexico and 
take commissions to prey upon the rich commerce- 
of their countrymen. 

But, sir, these are not the only objections to this 
measure. Texas has a large debt which we are 
called upon to assume. The amount of that debt 1s 
uncertain. The treaty estimates it at $10,000,000; 
but at the same time it tacitly admits that it may 
exceed that sum; for it provides that commissioners 
shall be appointed to examine the claims, and, in 
case the whole sum shall exceed $10,000,000, there 
shall be “such proportionable and ratable reductions 
on the amount as shall reduce the aggregate fò the 
sum of ten millions of dollars.” Here is not only a 
contingent repudiation, but a confession that the 
whole debt will exceed the sum specified; and those 
who are acquainted with this subject estimate the 
debt much higher. And I venture to predict that 
when these demands are all presented, and we shall 
have paid them, they will exceed thrice ten mil- 
lions. And to this may be added the sum which 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eiga Affairs [Mr. C. J. Inazrsoit] would pay to 
buy our peace with Mexico; for he virtually admit- 
ted that annexation would be a violation of the trea- 
ty, for which we must account. 

[Mr. C. J. Incersout. No, sir; there is no such 
virtue in me.] i f f 

The gentleman certainly assured the committee, 
and with a, manner peculiarly significant, that 
“money. would heal all trouble in that quarter;” 
thereby having the virtue to confess that if we annex 
Texas we must buy our peace with Mexico. And 
what would this be but a national disgrace? What! 
we, so great and mighty a nation that we are ready 
at all times to go to war with any or all the nations 
of the earth; we buy our peace with that feeble 
power for violating our treaty and robbing her of 

er territory? Such a course would be truly hu- 
miliating. 

Now, sir, we are called upon to assume this enor- 
mous debt of a foreign State. And who are the 
advocates of this measure? Men who not only 
maintain that we have no constitutional power to 
assume State debts, but who are unwilling that the 
States should enjoy the small pittance of their dis- 
tributive share of the proceeds of the public lands— 
that rich inheritance which is so justly theirs. But, 
for the sake of admitting Texas into the Union, they 
are willing.to assume a debt of untold millions. And 
has it come to this, that men, professing devotion to 
their own country, have more regard for foreign 
States than for their own? Will they “take the 
children’s bread and give it unto dogs?’ Will such 
a course meet the approbation of the laboring men 
of the country? Are they willing to toil and sweat 
to pay the debts of a profligate foreign State? Let 
the proposition be submitted to the people them- 
selves, and their decision can easily be anticipated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another objection to 
this measure equally formidable. Our government 
is a government of the people. Laws in this coun- 
try must be sanctioned by public sentiment, or 
they will bë a dead letter upon the statute 
book. The great tie which binds these States to- 
gether is public interest and public sympathy. The 
provisions of the constitution would no more hold 
these States together than the parchment on which 
they are written, without this sympathy and fellow- 
feeling. If Texas is annexed to the Union, it will 
be done, not only without the consent, but against 
the stern remonstrance, of a large share of our popu- 
lation. Thousands and tens of thousands of our 
most intelligent citizens regard the measure. of an- 
nexation as not only impolitic and unwise, but as 
grossly unjust. They also view it as _unconstitu- 
tional. They see in it an attempt, in one part of the 
Union, to build itself up at the expense of another. 
They behold in this measure an effort to perpetuate 
an institution at variance with that liberty which 
our constitution professes to secure to our entire 
population, In a word, they view this effort as an 
unholy attempt to bring our whole country under 
the influence of the slave power. Entertaining 
these feelings, and having these convictions, they 
can never cheerfully acquiesce in annexation. Un- 
der these circumstances, the admission of Texas in- 
to the Union would sow the seeds of discontent and 
alienation, and do more to jeopard the peace and en- 
danger the perpetuity of the Union than. all other 
causes put together. With these facts before him, 
no enlightened statesman, no friend of liberty, ro 
true lover of the Union, it is fondly hoped, could be 
willing to enter upon this dangerous experiment. 

But if annexation were in itself desirable, there 


is, in my estimation, a want of constitutional power 
in the government to perform it. Our government 
is one of limited powers. The constitution, which 
contains these grants of power, is to be construed 
with reasonable strictness. The people are the 
source of power; and Congress has no authority, 
except what is expressly granted, or necessarily im- 
plied. And where, I ask, isthe power to annex a 
foreign independent State to the Union? It is mani- 
fest that, if it exists at all, it must reside: either in 
the treaty-making or in the law-making department 
of the government. The treaty-making power, 
found in the 2d section of the 2d article, is granted 
in these words: i 

“The President shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur.” 

Here is no definition ofa treaty, or limitation of 
this power. But it is manifest that this authority, 
as well asevery other, must have its limits—must be 
restrained by the law of nations, and particularly by 
the nature of our institutions. The President and 
Senate can make no treaty which shall be repugnant 
to the spirit of the constitution, or inconsistent with 
delegated powers. What was understood to be the 
limits of the treaty-making power at the formation 
of the constitution? This power had been exercised 
in the settlement of boundaries, and in monarchical 
governments in the sale and acquisition of territorial 
possessions and dependencies, on the ground that 
these dependencies were the property of the prince. 
But no nation ever granted the authority to the 
treaty-making power to merge itself in another na- 
tion. 

“Every sovereignty (says Vattel) is unalienable. in its 
own nature. If a nation trust the public authority to d 

rince, even with the right of transmitting it into other 

ands, this ean never be, except by the express. and unan- 
imous consent of the citizens, with the right of really alien- 
ating or subjecting to another body politic. Ifsome petty 
principalities have been considered as alienable, it is be- 
cause they were not true sovereignties.”—Pattel, book 1, ch. 
5, sec. 69. 


By this authority it appears that, even in mon- 
archical governments, the nation itself, the peaple, 
with their allegiance and sovereignty, cannot be 
alienated or transferred by. the treaty-making power, 
But this position is doubly strong, when applied to 
a constitutional government. I have already said that 
our government was one of limited powers—a gov- 
ernment of grants; and that no power was to be 
exercised, by any department of the government, 
except what is expressly granted or necessarily im- 
plicd. The constitution, in the tenth article of amend- 
ments, declares that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people.” This limitation applies to 
the treaty-making power as well as to every other. 
There is another limitation growing out of the very ` 
nature of the case. What isthe design of our con- ` 
stitution, or the grand object at which it aims? 
Manifestly this: to make us an independent nation 
—to constitute and to continue us a. separate, dis- 
tinct, and free people. This being the object for 
which the constitution was framed and the govern- 
ment instituted, it would ke absurd to maintain that 
the treaty-making department, or any other. depart- 


| ment of the government, were clothed with author- 


ity to merge us in another nation, to destroy our na- 
tional ‘existence, and so defeat the very end for 
which the constitution was ordained. Now, if our 
government has no power to . dispose of the nation 
or her sovereignty, neither has Texas, whose con- 
stitution is substantially. a transcript of our own; 
and if she has no power to dispose of herself, we 
can have no power to receive her, 

All gentlemen will allow that the people are the 
fountain of power, and that sovereignty, in its full- 
ness, is, in this country, found in them alone; and 
that this government has no power but what is 
granted by the people. Now let gentlemen. attempt 
to carry out the doctrines for which they contend; 
let them, either by treaty or joint resolution, attempt 
to transfer this country, the ration, the freemen of 
the United States, to Texas, or Great Britain, or 
Turkey: what would be the verdict of the people of 
these States? They would risein their majesty, as 
one man, and with holy indignation hur} from. the 
places which they occupy every man. who would 
countenance such a usurpation of power-such 
treasonable designs against the people. a 

But we are told that Congress has power to admit 
new States into the Union, and hence has power. to 
receive Texas. That Congress has power to.admit, 


| new States, is readily admitted; but. the inference 
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drawn from this grant of power does not by any 
means follow. But the gentleman from Iilinois 
[Mr. Doucrass] has told us that- Congress could not 
only exercise the powers enumerated, but were 
clothed with all other authority “necessary and 
proper” to carry them into effect.. Applying it to 
the subject before us, he reasons in this way: “The 
constitution says that new States may be admitted 
by Congress into the Union... Under this clause 
Congress wishes to admit Texas as new States; but 
this cannot be done without annexing the territory. 
So the constitution says you may annex it.” 
This, sir, is disposing of a constitutional question 
in avery summary manner. But is this reasoning 
sound? Does it follow, because a specified power is 
granted to Congress, that they have authority to 
exercise that power in any manner they please, re- 
gardless of the constitution and the laws of nations? 
We might as well say that the power to pay the 
debts of the United States authorized Congress to 
seize upon the property of private individuals. They 
might argne in that case precisely as the gentleman 
does in this: that the debts could not be paid with- 
out money, and the power to pay them justified rob- 
bery and plunder. Other gentlemen have told us 
that the constitution must be so construed as to give 
full effect to this power to admit new States. I read- 
ily admit this rule of construction; but every 
gentleman knows that full effect is given to 
this clause of the constitution, without the an- 
nexation of foreign territory. At the time when 
the constitution was formed, we were in pos- 
session of the northwesiern territory, which we 
held by an express covenant that it should be made 
into States and admitted into the confederacy; and 
all the debates in the convention which framed the 
constitution show that this article had special refer- 
ence to that territory. Various propositions were 
made at the time the clause to admit new States was 
under consideration. Che very last proposition, re- 
jected immediately before the final vote on the arti- 
cle as we find it in the constitution, would probably 
have given the power contended for. Jt was in 
these words: “The legislature of the United States 
have power to erect new States within as well as 
without the territory claimed by the several States, 
or either of them, and admit the same into Union.” 
This proposition was voted down, thereby showing 
that they had no intention of clothing Congress with 
ower to admit new States without the limits of the 
nited States.—[See Elliot's Debates.] 


Another fact which casts light upon this clause of 
the constitution is, that in the articles of the confed- 
eration there was an express provision that the Can- 
adas might be admitted into the Union; but, at the 
formation of the constitution, when our territorial 
limits were fixed, and Canada was thereby placed 
without our boundary line, that article was omitted 
in the constitution. This fact,in connection with 
the preceding, shows most conclusively that the 
power to admi States is confined to States framed 
out of the territory already in our possession. An- 
other argument in support of this view of the ques- 
tion may be derived from the context. The pro- 
vision that new States may be admitted, stands in 
immediate connection with the provision that Con- 
gress may make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory of the United States: thereby 
showing that the new States contemplated were to 
be formed out of this tervitory. 

There is another view of this subject which I 
wish to present to the State rights gentlemen of this 
House, who are now such zealous advocates for an- 
hexation. Tris a favorite doctrine with them that 
the Union is nota government of the people, but a 
compaci or league of the States—a great political 
partnership. Now, I would gladly ask those gen- 
tlemen whether, in all such associations, whether of 
indivi vals Gs of States, the consent of every partner 
18 Not necesen y to the admission of a new partner 
into the concern? I will ask, then, whether this is 
not a well settled point of law? f 

_ But we shall, perhaps, be referred to the acquisi- 
ton of Louisiana and Florida, as parallelis to this 
case. But these cases are not paraliel to ie acqui- 
sition now proposed. In the first place, they were 
acquired by treaty; while it is proposed to acquire 
Texas by ajoint resolution. In the second place, 
they were the dependencies of France and Spain, 
while Texas is represented as an independent: na- 
tion. Mr. Forsyth, in his letter to the Texian min- 
ister 12 1837, says: 

“Tho qnéstion of the annexation of a foreign independent 
State to the United States. has never before been presented 
te this government, Since the adoption of their constitu. 


(22) 


tion, two large additions have been made to the domain H 


originally claimed by the United States. The circumstance, 
however, of their being colonial possessions of France and 
and Spain, and therefore dependent upon the metropolitan 
governments, render those transactions materialy different 
from that which would be presented by the question of the 
annexation of Texas.” 

Besides, it is well known:that Mr. Jefferson him- 
self, under whose administration Louisiana was ac- 
quired, regarded the act as unconstitutional. He 
says himself, in a letter to Mr. Brenckenridge. 

“A treaty, of course, must be laid before both Houses; 
but, I supnose, they must appeal to the nation for an addi- 
tional article to the constitution, approving and confirming 
an act which the nalion had not previously authorized. 
The constitution has made no provision for our holding 
foreign territory, still less for incorporating foreign nations 
into the Union. The executive, in seizing the fugitive 
occurrence which so much advances the good of their coun- 
try, has done an act beyond the constitution.” 

Such were the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, and I 
am unable to perceive how his State rights follow- 
ers, those boasted strict constructionists, can find in 
the constitution now, what their great predecessor 
admitted to be wanting in his day. 

Besides, sir, this power of acquiring territory is 
exceedingly dangerous. If we are to construe the 
constitution so as to give us unlimited power of ac- 
quisition, where is this spirit of aggrandizement to 
stop? If we acquire Texas, we may acquire Mexico. 
In fact, it has already been intimated that we shall 
want Mexico and California, and that our western 
boundary should be nothing short of the great Pa- 
cific. If this spirit is tolerated, it will prove in our 
case, as it has in all others, the bane of empire. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another objection to 
annexation. We have seen that the argument 
founded on the market and the military argument 
are more specious than sound. There are other 
reasons operating upon the minds of the friends of 
annexation which have upon them a much more 
controlling influence; reasons which they appear un- 
willing to avow upon this floor. In the executive 
documents which accompanied the treaty, as sub- 
mitted to the Senate, Messrs. Secretary Upshur and 
Calhoun place the necessity of annexation upon its 
true ground. They had learned that an unknown 
correspondent had related a story that Great Britain 
had designs upon Texas; that she desired the aboli- 
tion of slavery there; and they were at once alarmed 
for the safety of the “peculiar institution.” Mr. 
Upshur, in his confidential despatch to our minister 
at the court of St. James, after speaking of the 
dreaded abolition of slavery in Texas, by the advice 
or influence of Great Britain, uses this significant 
language: 

Texas lies immediately on the border of Louisiana and 
Arkansas. The slave would have nothing more to do than 
simply to cross the Sahine or the Red river, and he weuld 
find himself a free man. He would be very sure to profit 
by the opportunity. All the vigilance which the master 
could use, enforced even by a harsher discipline than he 
would be willing to exert, would avail nothing. Within a 
few years a large proportion of the slaves within reach of 
the border would seek refuge in Texas, and the remainder 
would be rendered valueless hy discontent and dangerous 
insubordination. The slaveholder ought not to submit and 
would not submit to this,” 

“The slaveholler would he compelled ta vely on himself 
for redress. He would endeavor to reclaim his own slaves 
by his own force.” 


Here we have the distinct avowal of Mr. Upshur 
that the great object of annexation is to sustain and 
perpetuate negro slavery. Mr. Calhoun even goes 


_ further than this, and declares, in repeated in- 


stances, that Texas was souglit to prevent the aboli- 
tion of slavery there not only, but he adds that we 
are, asa nation, bound by the ‘sacred o! Hgutions 
imposed by the constitutional compact”? to go out of 
the Union, and control the acta of foreign nations, 
in order to perpetuate domestic slavery. Jn his 
note to Mr. Pakenham, the British envoy, to inform 
him that the treaty of annexation had been con- 
cluded, speaking of the desire of England to see 
slavery abolished wherever it exists, and conse- 
quently in Texas, Mr. Calhoun says: 


“To hazard consequences which would be so dangerous 
to the prosperity and safety of this Union, without resorting 
to the most effective measures to prevent them, would be, 
on the part of the federal government, an abandonment of 
the most sotemn obligation imposed by the guaranty which 
the States, in adopting the constitution, entered into to pro 
tect each other against whatever might endanger their safe- 
ty. whether from without or within. Acting in obedience 
to this obligation, on which our feceral system.of govern- 
ment rests, the President directs me to inform you that a 
treaty. has been concluded between the United States and 
Texas, for the annexation of the latter to the former asa 
part of its territory, which will b bmitred without delay 
to the Senate for its approyal. Vhisstep hae heen taken as 
the most effectual not the only means of guarding against 
the threatened daager, and securing their permanent peace 
and welfare. 


“It is well known that Texas has long desired to be an- 
nexed to this Union; that her people, at the time of the 
adoption of her consitution, expressed by an almost unan- 
mous vote her desire to that effect: and that she has never 
ceased to desire it as the most certain means of promoting 
her safety and prosperity. The United States have hereto- 
fore declined to mect her wishes, but the time has now ar- 
rived when they can no longer refuse, consistently with 
their own security and peace, andthe sacred obligation im- 
posed by their constitutional compact for mutual defence 
and protection.” 

Again, in his letter to Mr. Green, our diplomatic 
agent at Mexico, announcing the signing of the 
treaty, he uses this strong language: Í 

“And in the next place, that the step was forced on the 
government of the United States in self-defence, in cönse- 
quence of the policy adopted by Great Britainin reference 
to the abolition of siavery in Texas. It was impossible for 
the United States to witness with indifference the efforts of 
Great Britain to abolish slavery there. They could not but 
see that she had the means in her power, in the actual con- 
dition of Texas, to accomplish the objects of her policy, 
unless prevented by the most efficient means; and that, if 
accomplished, it would lead to a state of things dangerous 
in the extreme tothe adjacent States, and the Union itself. 
Seeing this, this government has been compelled, by the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to its constitutional obli- 
gations, to take the step it has, as the only certain and ettect- 
ual means of preventing it.” 

Again, ina note to Mr. Pakenham, with refer- 
ence to the treaty, he says: 

“It was made necessary in order. to preserve domestic in- 
stitutions placed under the guaranty of their respective 
constitutions, and deemed essential to their safety and pros- 
perity.” i 

Such are the full and frank avowals of Mr, Up- 
shur and Mr. Calhoun, the past and present Secre- 
taries of State. So. that we are called upon to vio- 
Jate our national faith, involve the nation in an un- 
just war, oppress the country with a heavy debt, 
trample upon the provisions:of the constitution, and 
sow the seeds of discontent and disunion among the 
States, to secure, extend, and render more perma- 
nent and perpetual upon the land-what we were the 
first to pronounce piracy upon the ocean—slavery 
and the slave trade! 

But we are told by Mr. Secretary Calhoun that 
the constitution guaranties to the southern States 
the protection of slavery. Admit it: and what fol- 
lows? Does not the constitution guaranty to the 
free States the interests of freedom? If we must 
seize Texas that we may. carve out of her territory 
slave States to perpetuate slavery, have we nota 
right to annex territory in another quarter for frea 
States to perpetuate freedom? And further. If we 
are bound to take in new slave territory to secure 
slavery, have we not a right to turn out some of 
the present slave States to secure freedom? 1 should 
like to be informed why we have not the same pow- 
er to expel South Carolina that we have to bring in 
Texas. If the guaranties of the constitution re- 
quire us io prevent abolition in a foreign nation for 
the benefit of the South, they require us to abolish 
slavery at home for the benefit of the North. The 
guaranties for freedom are certainly as sacred as 
those for oppression. 

But, sir, Í have no belief at allin guaranties of 
this kind. Congress has no power to Interfere with 
slavery in the slave States. No northern man con- 
tends for it; they all disclaim it. But the same lat- 
itude of construction adopted by Mr. Calhoun 
would give them full power in the premises. I say 
northern mer on this floor do not wish to interfere 
with slavery inthe South. We know that it is be- 
yond our control in the States. If it be an evil and 
a curse, as most southern men will admit, the re- 
sponsibility is with those who alone have the pow- 
er to abolisa it. And, on the other hand, if it be 
the greatest of blessings, as the gentleman: from 
Louisiana enntended the other day, we are willing 
that they shall enjoy all its frnits—we ask no-por- 
tion for ourselves; we will not disturb them in the 
enjoyment of sucha good. Not that we feel indif- 
ferent to the subject. Our sympathy is with the 
oppressed. We wish to see them raised to the con- 
dition of freemen. But as the constitution puts the 
subject beyond our control, we shall not attempt to 
violate its provisions. But southern gentlemen 
must not expect that we will lend our influence to 
extend an institution which we believe to he at war 
with che fundamental principles of law and morals, 
and to reflect dishonor upon the American charac- 
ter. T can never, with my vote or with my voice, 
sustain such an institution. ` 

I say I cannot do it, and hence, I cannot vate for 
the annexation of Texas. For it cannot’ be dis- 
guisied that Texas is sought solely for the purpose 
of extending slavery and strengthening the slave 
power. I know that it has beemseoid that a-nexa- 
tion will lead to aboliticn—thatit will draw oil the 
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slaves from the northern slave States, and so make 
them free. But a moment’s reflection will, I think, 
show the fallacy of that position. For the last ten 
years the slaves have increased at the rate of nearly 


24 per cent. and if this rate of increase should go 


on for ten years to come, the increase alone would 
amount to 590,000. ‘This of itself would give Tex- 
as. a greater slave population than any State in the 
Union now possesses. Even in Virginia alone the 
increase in ten years at that rate would be 100,000, 
being an annual increase of 10,000. Now, who can 
suppose that the market of. Texas would take from 
the Old Diminion more than 10,000 a year? And 
this would only keep the slave population station- 
ary. But what would be the effect of opening a new 
market? It would increase the value of slave prop- 
erty, and induce the slaveholders to cling to it with 
stronger grasp. , 

Every one who is acquainted with the debates 
which took place in the convention which framed 
and. those which ratified the constitution, knows 
that the statesmen of Virginia and Maryland at that 
time spoke of slavery as a curse, and represented it 
asa weight which hung asa millstone about the 
neck of their prosperity, and they looked forward 
to the period when they should rid themselves of 
that burden—that stain upon their character. Mr. 
Jefferson, in his draft of the declaration of independ- 
ence, brought it as one of the gravest charges 
against the Crown that he had tolerated slavery and 
the slave trade. “He Jas,” says he, “waged a 
cruel war against human nature itself; violating its 
most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons 
of a distant people, who had never offended him.” 
Mr. Martin, of Maryland, declared, in the conven- 
tion, that slavery was “inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the revolution, and dishonorable to the Amer- 
ican character.” Mr. Parker, of Virginia, declared, 
in the first Congress, that “he hoped Congress 
would do all that lay in its power to restore to hu- 
man nature its inherent privileges, and, if possible, 
wipe off the stigma under which America labored.” 
General Washington and Mr. Madison are known 
to have entertained and to have expressed similar 
views. 

And why hes not Virginia, for instance, relieved 
herself of this evil? ‘The cultivation of cotton and 
the purchase of Louisiana have opened a new mar- 
ket and increased the value of slaves. And now we 
are told that a new market will destroy slavery in 
the northern slave States. Slave property in Mary- 
land and Virginia, at the present time, is represented 
as being unprofitable; and will those who are dis- 
posed to traffic in flesh and blood, ‘tin human sin- 
ews bought and sold,” now, when the business is 
unprofitable, be inclined to abandon it when the 
profits are vastly increased by a new market? Will 
they not rather cling closer and closer to the institu- 
tion as you increase its profits? 

It is perfectly obvious that Texas is not desired for 
its own sake. it is sought only asa means of building 
up slavery and increasing the slave power. Are they 
willing that it should come into the Union as a-free 
territory, in whole or in par? They are not. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Houmes,] 
with that manly frankness which characterizes him 
at all times, and marks his whole public course, has 
told the committee that any southern man must be 
either a knave or a fool who would vote for a propo- 
sition to divide Texas into two equal portions, the 
one to be free and the other to be slave States. The 
moment it was proposed to make one-half of Texas 
the land of the free, so as to give any significancy to 
the phrase “to enlarge the area of freedom,” we 
find every friend of annexation at the South arrayed 
against it with a deadly hostility. The proposition 
which has been made to prohibit slavery in the ter- 
ritory north of latitude 36} is perfectly delusive. In 
the first place, there is but little territory north of 
that line, and what there is, mostly a barren waste 
orrugged mountain. And, besides, it will be seen 
by the map that a considerable portion of this terri- 
tory is included in. New Mexico; and southern gen- 
tlemen themselves allow that, in fixing the boundary 
with Mexico, this must be given up. The proposed 
limitation of slavery, therefore, is a mere cheat. 

This, Mr. Chairman, shows most conclusively 
the real object the friends of annexation have in 
view. Itis not, as has been said, ‘to enlarge the 
area of freedom,” but to extend the bounds of slave- 
xy and strengthen slave power in the councils of the 
nation. Itis a device, got up by Messrs..Upshur 
and Calhoun, to place slavery on a more permanent 
foundation, and to give the South a balance of pow- 
£r; and we are called upon to annex Texas to the 


United States, as I before said, to destroy the balance 
of this Union, and to establish, strengthen, and per- 
petuate upon the land what we have already pro- 
nounced piracy upon the ocean. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY.. 
In the House of Representatives, January 14, 1845— 

On the question of the annexation of Texas. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the resolutions for 
annexing Texas to the United States, Mr. DAVIS 
spoke as follows: 3 

Mr. Chairman: I am deeply impressed with the 
importance of the subject before the committee. 
Viewing it in all its relations and consequences, 
present and future, I doubt whether a measure of 
more moment was ever before Congress for its judg- 
ment and decision. 

Texas is an exteneive country, a considerable 
portion of it of great fertility, capable of sustaining 
a heavy population and a large amount of national 
wealth. It 1s eminently adapted to the production 
of sugar and cotton, two of the most important sta- 
ples in the commerce of the world; and it lies imme- 
diately contiguous to our territory, binding ona 
long line of our frontier. I would be much gratified 
if that country, with a capacity to grow as much 
cotton as the present entire product of the United 
States, and to sustain many millions of people in 
our immediate neighborhood, with no great natural 
barrier between us, were to form a part of our own 
confederated empire. The most considerable im- 
mediate results of this union would be to draw pop- 
ulation and wealth from the old and somewhat ex- 
hausted planting States, to the virgin banks of the 
Brasos and the Colorado, and by more abundant 
crops to swell still further the over-production of 
cotton. But the consequences to future generations 
would be more interesting, more vital. When the 
whole area of the cotton region, from the Alabama 
to the Del Norte, shall be teeming with a population 
essentially of the same race, and with the same 
classes of crops, it would seem to me that it would 
be greatly to the interests of this whole people that 
they should be under one government, united ina 
common destiny, and having a free and unburdened 
trade, rather than that they should constitute two 
separate powers, with rival and hostile commercial 
systems, seeking mutua! annoyance and advantage 
by treaties with other nations, and desolating each 
land with the rapine of border wars. In contem- 
plation of these distant consequences, I desire to see 
‘Texas proper a part of our country: but, great and 
interesting as they are, I would not that my country 
should acqnire T'exas at the cost of the violation of 
treaties and national honor, or of the breaking up 
of our present Union, or of the infraction of the con- 
stitution. 

In the remarks which I shall submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, I intend to restrict myself mainly to an exam- 
ination of the power of Congress to annex Texas 
to ihe United States, either as a territory or as a 
State. a 
When our constitution was formed, it was hoped 
and adjudged by the American people to be far better 
than all others that had ever existed. This prefer- 
ence was not mainly because it embodied the popu- 
lar representative feature; it was not because it 
formed a government of limited and specifically 
delegated-powers. Both those elements had been 
incorporated into many governments of ancient and 
modern times; yet abuse, usurpation, and oppres- 
sions had marked the history ofall of them: and all 
had been swept away by time and revolutions. 
Something was wanting to give to those two requi- 
sites of free government full and constant effect and 
permanent security. Our fathers thought they had 
found it in a written constitution. An instrument 
separating the powers of government; enumerating 
clearly what were given to each branch; and, in ad- 
dition to the express establishment of important 
principles that were to be inviolate, the hedging in 
of the different functionaries to the exercise-of the 

owers conferred upon them respectively, and limit- 
ing those powers to a general and national character, 
was deemed to be the distinguishing excellence of 
our sysiem. This was the newly discovered ele- 
ment in political science which was to give freedom, 
stability, and perpetuity to popular government. [ 
was so persuaded when, in my youth, I .kind'ed 
over our ancestors’ glowing expositions of its great 
efficacy; but the experience of my riper years begins 
to excite my apprehensions that it is. but a -beauti- 
ful theory, a bright delusion, a humbug. ` 


In debating the constitutionality of. the proposed 
action of Congress to annex Texas, it will be useful 
to resort to two or three primary principles and 
definitions. Whatisalaw? It is arule of conduct 
which the authority invested with the power of 
legislation of a country prescribes tò the citizens or 
subjects of that country, and which they are bound 
to obey. Whatis a treaty? It is a compact be- 
tween two or more nations about their public affairs, 
made by the authorities which, by the fundamental 
law of their respective countries, are invested with 
the brance of political sovereignty termed the treaty- 
making power. {nthe exercise of the law-making 
power there is but one party, the legislature. It 
neither consults nor makes terms with any other 
power, but speaks its own individual will; Its au- 
thority is limited by the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment of which it isa part, and cannot operate upon 
the territory or the people of another country. Itis 
not optionary with those on whom it acts, whether 
they will obey its will, expressed in the form of 
legislation, for it has the sanction of command and 
penalty for disobedience. 

On the other hand, a treaty—being a compact, a 
contract—cannot be made or exist. without two or 
more parties., None but sovereign and independent 
States can form treaties; and they can be negotiated 
only by the authorities upon which the fundamental 
laws of each country have conferred the power. 
They receive their force and obligation from neither 
party separately, but equally from the assent of 
both; and until that assent is given according to the 
forms required by both countries, they have no ef- 
fect whatever. ‘They are not necessarily limited to 
the people and territory of one of the nations, but 
may comprehend and operate upon those of as 
many States as there are parties to a treaty, accord- 
ing to its terms. There are no sanctions or penak 
ties for its violation except those agreed by its pro- 
visions or established by the laws of nations; and 
these are to be enforced only by the sword. 


Laws and treaties, in authority, in form, and in 
substance, are totally different. The power to make 
laws by our constitution is lodged in the two Houses 
of Congress—the treaty-making power in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. In most countries the treaty- 
making power is exercised by the king or chicf ex- 
ecutive officer, acting alone; but the members of our 
convention, looking to the lessons of history, and 
reflecting upon the nature of the thing, would not 
repose this great power in one man, though he was 
a President elected by the people only for four 
years. To conduct delicate and important diploma- 
tic relations to a successful issue might require se- 
crecy, unity of purpose, energy, and despatch. To 
the ‘President was therefore given the maintenance 
of our foreign relations and the negotiation of trea- 
ties. But he might commit errors from passion, 
from ambition, from bribery, or treachery: then it 
was thought most safe to share this power with the 
Senate, and to require its advice and consent to all 
treaties. But those wise men were so jealous ofthe 
abuse of this power, even in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and Senate, from the many improper influences 
which might beset it, and so deeply impressed with 
the difficulty and cost of correcting its abuses,” (as 
they would have become the supreme law of the 
land, and could only.be reformed by other treaties 
or by war,) that they required a majority of two- 
thirds of the Senate to give validity to treaties. We 
have fifty-two senators. A treaty may be negotia- 
ted by the President, and by him be submitted to 
the Senate for its ratification. ‘Thirty-four members 
of a full Senate might vote to advise and consent to 
it, and still it would be but a dead letter. T'o give it 
vitality, to make it the supreme law of the land, 
which our legislitive power could not repeal or 
modify, which our whole government could not 
change or weaken in substance, effect, or form, short 
of war, would require the votes of thirty-five sena- 
tors, seventeen States and a half, as, represented in 
that body. Itis thus that the treaty-making power 
of our government is deposited; and thus will it~ re- 
main, usti! usurpation and revolution shall, by 
stealth or force, do its work. ` 

What is the natare and essence of the measure 
now under consideration? {s it a law ora treaty? 
All the various forms in which it has been -present- 
ed, and they are about a dozen, propose to acquire 
Texas—that the government or the people of Texas 
shall cede that country to the United States, and that 
it and its inhabitants ‘shall be incorporated” by this 
country and become part of it and of us.: Some of 
the plans propose te annex Texas.asa Territory, 
the others to admit her as a State. Texas is now at 
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least no part of the United States. Our government 
ceded her to Spain for Florida, by the treaty of 
1819. Waiving for the pregerit, the question wheth- 
er it was competent for the treaty-making power to 
dismember and cede that portion of our territory, 
out goverriment then abandoned Texas, and with- 
drew from her our jurisdiction, our laws, and our 
protection. This is a well-established principle o 
national law: when a country, or district of country, 
is thus abandoned by a power or by its government, 
it is thrown back on its original rights, and may as- 
sert its independence and seek its safety by any 
means it may think proper. France has acquiesced 
in the treaty by which we thas parted with. Texas 
for twenty-five years. Texas herself acquiesced ın 
it, or, if she did not, she recognised the other princi- 
ple, that our abandonment of her left her free to act 
for herself as an independent power. From that 
time, or some years after, impelled by what she 
deemed grievances from the government of Mexico, 
she asserted, and has heroically fought for, her in- 
dependence and self-government. Here then is our 
cession of Texas, our abandonment of the people 
and country, and the acquiescence of ourselves, of 
France, and of Texas in this cession, which also by 
the laws of nations confers right, all uniting to give 
the world assurance that Texas is separate from and 
independent of the United States. Since the date of 
that treaty, she has demanded no protection from 
us; she has admitted no subordination, no connec- 
tion. For many years she has claimed to be one 
of the nations of the earth, and she is both de jure 
and de facto as independent of us as we are of her. 
Every project for the annexation proposes an ar- 
rangement, an agreement, a compact between two 
independent powers. Nobody pretends that the ac- 
tion of Congress is to operate proprio vigore, and 
make, of itself, Texas a part of this country. We 
offer her terms and conditions, and she is as free to 
propose their modification, to offer others, or to re- 
ject them absolutely, as we are to tender them. We 
say to her, if you will break up your government, 
displace all your officers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, convey to our government the whole of 
your public property, agree to incorporate yourself 
with and become a part of us, we will receive you, 
we will agree to accept you in subjection to us; first 
aga territory, with a stipulation on our part that 
you shall be hereafter erected into States, or you 
shall be annexed at once as a State, with the right to 
be divided into several States as your increasing 
population’ and other considerations shal} make it 
proper. We further agree to confirm all existing 
grants of your lands, and to pay your untold mil- 
lions of debt, or to assure to you all your unappro- 
priated lands and the produce of your customs, to 
pay your own debt; the residue of your unappro- 
priated lands, and the produce of, your customs, 
afier the payment of your pubtic debt, to belong to 
the United States of America. No sound mind can 
deny that such an arrangement, when consummated, 
would be a treaty, and one of a peculiarly import- 
ant and complicated nature. It would be the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making faculty of government in 
one of its most enduring and interesting forms—the 
acquisition, by the United States, of a large foreign 
territory; the admission of a fureign people to all 
the rights and immunities of American citizens, not 
upon their emigration, but by annexation; and the 
assumption of a large foreign national debt. The 
other party to the treaty, denationalizing herself, 
subverting her entire government, transferring her 
whole jurisdiction, including her eminent domain, 
her public property, and her people, to a foreign 
country. ‘To call such a compact, with its mutual 
stipulations, obligations, and rights, a law of Con- 
gress, would be as ludicrous as absurd. It would be 
a permanent and momentous treaty; and it is the 
treaty which it is now proposed Congress shall 
make with Texas. . 
hen our government makes a treaty with 
another country, it must examine the fundamental 
law of that country to ascertain what branch of its 
government has authority to make treaties. Unless 
they be made by the functionaries invested with the 
treaty-making power, they are void and of no effect. 
The constitution of Texas is substantially a copy of 
Ours, and it also confers the treaty-making power 
upon its President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. “A nation may treat to cede a 
Partof ity territory, ta come wholly in subjection 
'Q, or to incorporate itself with, another nation. 
The proposed treaty may be ranged under the last 
elass; and the “existing treaty-making power of 
Texas, yea, all the departments of her government 
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together, have no authority to make it. Reverse 
the proposition, and let T'exas make an overture to 
incorporate the United States with her, upon the 
same terms, and with such stipulations as are em- 
bodied in the pending measure; and where is the 
man so bold as to contend that the President and 
the Senate, or the President and Congress, could en- 
ter into such a treaty? Those functionaries exist by 
the constitution, and derive all their authority from 
it; and their duty, as well as their oaths, require them 
to support, to uphold, to defend it. The position 
that they, its creatures, may annihilate it, displace 
themselves and all others in office, disband our army 
and military marine, and transfer the country and 
the people of the United States to a foreign State, 
is preposterous. The power to make treaties of 
each of the before specified classes, belongs to every 
independent nation; and where the faculty to nego- 
tiate either of them is expressly withheld, or, from 
the general organization and essential principles of 
its fundamental law, cannot be lodged and exist 
with its constituted treaty-making power, such 
treaty, to be valid and obligatory, must be agreed to 
by the people, or by a convention chosen by them 
for that purpose. So says Vattel, and so say reason 
and common sense. If Congress, then, have power 
to pass this measure, the assent of the President and 
Senate of Texas, or of its entire government, would 
not make it valid. It would have to be submitted 
to the people, or their convention, and be adopted by 
them; and until it received this sanction, any and 
every citizen of Texas would be authorized to treat 
it as a nullity and to resist its execution. 

But the advocates of this measure assume that 
Congress has power to admit Texas, of any other 
foreign country, into the Union as a State, under 
this clause: 


“New States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall shall be foremed or erected 
Within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 


They argue that here is conferred upon Congress 
the general power to admit States, without any re- 
striction to the territory belonging to the United 
States; and that, of consequence, it may admjt Tex- 
as, or Great Britain, or Russia, into the Union as a 
State; and may, and must of necessity exercise the 
incidental power of making a mutual agreement for 
that purpose with the nation to be admitted. If this 
position be sound, then the constitution has confer- 
red upon Congress the treaty-making power, in one 
of its gravest and most abiding forms. 

The immediate cause that suggested this provi- 
sion of the constitution was doubtless the condition 
of what was then called the Northwestern Territo- 
ry. In 1787, Virginia had ceded all that country to 
the old confederation, upon terms and mutual supu- 
lations which formed a compact between the parties. 
The validity of this, and all other agreements of the 
confederation, not in conflict with the present con- 
stitution, is recognised by one of its provisions. One 
of the stipulations in the ordinance of 1787, is, that 
the Northwestern Territory shall be erected into at 
least three and not more than five States; and it is 
now divided into the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hli- 
nois, Michigan, and the Territory of Wisconsin. 
The country now forming the States of Vermont, 
Maine, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, was also within the boundaries of and be- 
longed to the United States. When this clause of 
the constitution was under consideration and agreed 
to, the members of the convention ne doubt contem- 
plated the erection of all or a part of that country, 
as well as the Northwestern Territory, into States. 

Tt has been contended that Canada too was in the 
convention, and her admission as a State was in- 
tended to be provided for by this clause of the con- 
stitution. But this is a gratuitous assumption. The 
old articles of confederation, adopted in. 1777, pro- 
vided expressly that Canada might be admitted into 
the confederacy; and agents were sent into that 
province to induce her to become a party to it, but 
without success. She adhered to England through- 
out the revolutionary war. In 1783 the definitive 
treaty of peace was agreed upon between the United 
States and Great Britain, and no body dreamed then 


of attempting to divest, in any mode, the latter pow- — 


er of Canada. In 1787 the present constitution was 
formed, and Canada was then as quiet and -loyal to 
the English crown as any of her possessions; and 
the members of the convention, from her situation, 
and from any thing which was said in that body, 
had no more view to Canada than they had to Nova 
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Scotia or Louisiana. The probability is, that they 
had no particular reference to either of those 
provinces, or to. any country outside of our own. 
limits. i 
The origin and history ofthis clause is referred 
to, in support of the deduction. of the incidental 
power of acquiring foreign territory, which is claim- 
ed for Congress. It is true that, when the resolu- 
tion in favor of a power in Congress toadmit new 
States was referred by the convention to the Comi- 
mittee of Detail, its terms proposed to limit the new 
States to the boundary of the United States. It is 
likewise true that this committee reported the clause 
in their draft of the constitution thus: 


“New States lawfully constituted, or established within 
the limits of the United States, may be admitted by the legis 
lature into this government; but to such admission the con 
sent of two-thirds ofthe members present in gach House 
shall be necessary. Ifa new State shall arise within the 
limits ofany of the present States, the consent of the legis- 
lature of such States shall be also necessary to its admis- 
sion. Ifthe admission be consented to, the new States shall 
be admitted on the same terms with the original States. 
But the legislature may make conditions with the new 
States concerning the public debt which shall be then sub- 
sisting.” i 

When this clause was under consideration in con- 
vention, the first motion made upon it was te strike 
out its two last clauses, which prevailed. It. was 
then moved to strike out these words: “But to auch 
admission the consent of two-thirds of the members 
present in each House shall be necessary;” and this 
was also carried. The following substitute was 
then proposed and adopted: 

“New States may be admitted by the legislature into this 
Union; but no new State shall be erected within the limits 
of any of the present States without the consent of the 
legislature of such States, as well as of the generul legis- 
lature.” ' 

It will be observed that this substitute omits the 
words “‘within the limits of the United States,” and 
also the immediately preceding words, “lawfally con- 
stituted or established.” In the existing condition 
of the sountry, with an amount of its territory which 
has since been erected into+new States much larger 
than the area of the old thirteen, it is probable that 
the words “lawfully constituted or established” at- 
tracted more attention, and were deemed-of more 

ractical significance, than the words “within the 

imits of the United States.” What would be “le- 
gally constituted or established States”. might be a 
matter of debate and conflicting opinion, and give 
rise to much trouble and bitter controversy. It is 
uite probable that this provision was regarded by 
the convention as the same in substance, with or 
without the words “within the limits of the United 
States;” for, after amendments were successively 
offered and passed to strike out of the substitute the 
words “the limits,” and insert “the jurisdiction,” 
and also to insert the words “hereafter formed or” 
after “shall be,” it was then moved to postpone its 
consideration to take up the following proposition 
by the State of Maryland: 

“The legislature of the United States shall have power 
to crect new States within, as well as without, the territory 
claimed by the several States, or either of them, and admit 
the same into the Union: Provided, That nothing in this 
constitution shali be construed to affect the claim of the 
United States to vacant lands ceded to them by the late 
treaty of peace.” 

This motion passed in the negative. If it be ar- 
gued that the convention struck out the restriction 
upon the formation of new States to territory within 
our limits, it may be answered, as a set-off, that it 
refused to authorize them to be made without the 
then boundary of the United States. It does not ap- 

ear that there was any specific contest and question 

etween the power to make new States “within” and 
“without” our limits. If the attention of the con- 
vention was directed to this point, it is plain that, 
from its refusal both to limit the power of Congress 
to form new States by our existing boundary, and 
also to enlarge this power by authorizing it to make 
them without. that boundary, its purpose was, in 
the formation of States out of foreign territory, to 
base the power of Congress on the treaty-making 
authority, which alone could make such foreign ac- 
quisition. I will put the case much stronger than it 
is presented by the constitution, and contend, with 
the clearest confidence, that, if the convention had 
by express words authorized Congress to admit 
new States as well without as within the limits of 
the United States, it would still not be competent for 
it to negotiate for and to acquire foreign territory. 
Such an act would be peculiarly and distinctively of 
the treaty-making power; its exercise inconsistent 
with the numbers and organization of Congress, 
yested by terma of unequivocal and precise import 
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pin the President and: the Senate; and the effect of the — 
“provision in thoseʻterms would only be to give. Con- 
gress a discretionai y express power to erect a new 
- State, without the limits-of the United States, when 
‘the. foreign territory had become ours by the terms 
of a treaty negotiated by the President and the Sen- 
© All the friends of annexation, and most American 
statesmen, at this day. concede that the trcaty-ma- 
king power may acquire Texas or any other. foreign 


territory. . The constitution nowhere blends powers _ 


and confuses jurisdictions by giving concurrent au- 
thority to-di erent bodies. of. magistracy, and to be 


exercised by the first which might seize ‘upon its 
subject. Those sages of the convention never 
dreamed of investing the whole treaty-making power 
“of the government in the President and the Senate, 
‘and at the’same time so important a class of it in 
Congress. ‘They never intended that the Preisident 
and the Senate might attempt to negotiate a treaty to 
purchase a foreign country, and fail because its ratifi- 
- -cation had been voted, for by less than two-thirds of 
the Senate; and then a bare majority of that Senate 
turnimme diately round, and, in concert with the other 
bran f.the law-making power, resurrect -this 
d and impart. to it vitality and the high 
_Snction’of constitutional obligation. In the singles 
‘nies of their virtue. and patriotism, they‘ never con- 
-ceived that faction mightattempt the formation of such 
a treaty through thé constitutional organs, and, being 
signally’ deféated’ there, audaciously appeal to the 
_. law-making power to revise and reverse this valid 
, andfinal decision. “If they could have clearly fore- 
seen such a conflict, and that such attempted usur- 
pation would prevail, it is probable they would have 
separated without finishing their work, from their 
conviction of the vanity of forming for a people, 
who would submit to such an abuse, a free and writ- 
ten constitution. If Congress have the power to ac- 
quire foreign territory as an incidental and necessary 
power to admit new States into the Union, it cer- 
tainly has the right to use the most convenient and 
appropriate means to obtain that tenitory. The 
convention surely never designed to confer upon 
Congress the power to make such treaties, and to 
edike to negotiate, to make, modify, withdraw, 
and remodel propositions, in ‘transactions of such 
delicacy and importance in a rabble House of Rep- 
resentatives. You .would have the right, yea, it 
would be necessary for the best success, and it 
would-be your duty to constitute your board of ne- 
gotiators, to intrust the settlement of terms to a few 
men of sense, experience, wisdom, and discretion. 
~ Yes, wheneyer a majority of Congress chose, they 
could send off commissioners in the manner àf the 
eld Continental Congress to: the Court of St. James, 
` to negotiate for the purchase of the Canadas to form 
them into new States. ‘There is- nothing in the as- 
aumed constitutional principle, or in the reason of 
the thing, that, requires us to obtain the whole of a 
country. Onthe contrary, that would be hamper- 
ing unconstitutionally the free exercise of the power, 
sincé it might be. practicalle to obtain a part ofa 
country and not the whole. You could then not only 
exclude the President and the Senate from this.ex- 
excise of the treaty-making power, but also of the 
right to appoint the ambassadors. The position and 
arguments of gentlemen would put Congress to 
passing Jaws, appointing negotiators,. and making 
treaties. ` 
“Congress has no such various functions. Itis 


simply a legislative body, its business to make laws, ` 


and its jurisdiction restricted to our people and our 
territory. A foreign country and a foreign people 


are not. the subjects of its authority, but without it. 
These positions are evident, and their application to | 


the subject under consideration can be irrefutably 
enforced by an analysis of this, and other powers 
conferred upon Congress. 

Let us view this provision of the constitution and 
the one immediately succeeding together: 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 


Union; but no new States shall be formed or erected within ` 


the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 


by the junetion of two or more States, or parts of Stafes, | 


without the consent of the legislature of the States con- 
cerned, as Wellas of the Congress.” 

“The Congress shall have the power to dispose of and 
make all the needful rues 
territory or other prope belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this co ition shall be so constined as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or any particular 

tate.’ 


< The two clauses are parallel, and confer precisely 
similar powers. Neither of them gives a power of 
acquisition, or authority of primary character; but 
jie auxiliary power of arrangement and. reguiatioa 


and regulations respecting the` 


of Subjects already, or by some other warrant to be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the government. 
The second clause gives Congress authority to gov- 
ern our territories, to make regulations for disposing 
of the pubiic lands, and for the custody and sale, 
when necessary, of all the various and vast amount 
of public property; and no gentlemen will contend 
that it confers as an incident upon Congress the- 


power to acquire territory and property to furnish | 
We look into. 


something to govern and to regulate. 
other portions of the constitution for the means and 
authority by which such subjects are obtained. So 
of the first clause. lt endows Congress with the 
power to-make States; and territory, country, and 
people are a necessary material in its exercise. If 
there were no such material belonging to the United 
States which could be lawfully used for the purpose, 
and no other. mede or authority provided by which 
to acquire it, then it might be plausibly contended 


-that Congress itself could, in the use of the sub- 


sidiary power, make the necessary acquisition. | 
| The principle of the argument of the learned lawyer 
| and gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dowatass,] “that 
| Congress could make all laws necessary and proper 


for carrying into exécution its enumerated powers,” 
might then app'y. But in his particular application 
it was doubly vitious, because he does not propose 


that Congress shail resort to a law, but to a treaty: | 
and hie aid would not be the means indispensably | 


necessary, as he assumed it should be; but there 
would be other appropriate, trusted, and constitu- 
tional means, by which Congress could be furnished 
with the means to execute the power of admitting 
new States, 4 

We look into this identical clause, and we see 
that new States “may be formed by the juriction of 
two or more States or parts of States.” We look 
into the ordinance of 1787, and to another provision 
of the constitution, to the Northwestern. Territory, 
and our other unsettled wilderness, and we see an 
extent of country which has since been erected into 
ten Jargé States and one Territory. We look to, 
the treaty-making power, and there we find a facul- 
ty to acquire, without ‘limit, foreign countries. 
When we take in this wide sweep, we have the full, 
if not too full, contemplation of the acquisition of 


` the theatre upon which this power of admitting 
States was designed to be enacted. 


But Congress is clothed with other analogous 
powers: “To coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, &e.; to establish post offices and post roads; to 
raise and sitpport armies.” Where, and for whom, 


and upon whom are these. important powers lo be j 


exercised? Within the limits of the United States, 
and for and upon the American people. Any other 
country and its inhabitants would be beyond our 
jurisdiction, and without the reach of our authority. 
But the principle and argument of gentlemen would 
‘apply just as well to those subjects aa to the admis- 
sion of new States. It might be contended. with 
equal soundness that Congress has power to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof; to raise 
and support armies, and to establish post offices and 
post roads. Congress has the right to resort to all 
necessary and praper means to enable it to execute 
those powers: therefore, Congress may make trea- 
ties in the same mode, if you choose, by which we 
are about to conclude this Texian treaty, with Mex- 


| ico, or Chili, or China, to com money and to regu- 


late the value thereof, to raise and support armies, 
and to establish post offices and post roads in all 
those countries. It could be well. answered, the 
power to do these things is not illimitable; but the 


faculty to perform them, and to admit new States | 


also, is circumscribed by a limited jarisdiction, es- 
tablished by the laws of nations, by common sense, 
and fact, necessarily to be the boundary of the Uni- 
ted States. The only mode by which you can ex- 
pand your arena, on which to coin money and to reg- 
ulate the value thereof, to raise and support armies, 


to establish post offices and post roads, or to author- | 


izé new States, is by treaty to acquire the country 
and the jurisdiction where you propose to enlarge 


‘these operations. 


In their headlong zeal upon this, subject, some 
gentlemen involve themselves in a solecism. - They 
concede: that Congress has not the power to annex 
Texas as:a territory, but may admit her as a State. 
What would be the effect of her annexation as a 
territory? Simply the enlargement of our boundary 
and jurisdiction by the area of Texas. What con- 
sequences would result from her admission as a 
State? The same enlargement of territory and ju- 
risdiction, and, in addition, the immediate naturali- 
zation of the people of Texas, and the bestowment 
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upon them of all the rights and immunities guaran- 


~ tied by the constitution of the United States. The 


latter act would necessarily comprehend the entire 
substance of the former, and at the same time be of 
a much higher’ and more comprehensive character. 
My logic teaches me that the greater includes the 
less, and would lead me`to the Conclusion that, if 
Congress can rightfully. admit Texas as a State, so it 
may make a compact to receive her as a territory. 
You may blend the whole matter in one: bill, so 
far as you intend or can, constitutionally or uncon- 
stitutionally, actin the premises, and yet there would 
be two acts, distinct and separate in their nature and 
essence. There would be the transter and the ac- 
quisition of the country, and then the admission of 
the new State.” The one would be your act, in con- 
junction with the people of Texas, after they were 


_an appendage of the United States; the other would 


be your conjoint act whilst Texas was a separate 
and independent nation. What necessity for these 
acts to be connected, on parchment or in time? 
What principle against the acquisition of Texas one 
day, or at one session, and her admission as a State 
at a subsequent day or a subsequent session? If 
Congress legitimately have the power to acquire ter- 
ritory, as incidental and auxiliary to the express 
power to admit new States, there is neither reason: 
nor constitutional requisition to command them both 
to be executed at once. Congress has power “to 
provide and maintain a navy,” and you do not 
proceed at onte to ship-build:ing.. This primary 
and express power draws to it the necessary. 
and proper incidental power for its execution. 
You, in the first place, provide for the pur- 
chase of the sites of shipyards; you then proceed 
to erect suitabie buildings, to collect the necessary: 
materials, and to procure artisans; and, after a con= 
siderable while, you begin to build your ships. This 
is the way in which all incidental power, inciuding 
that of acquiring the matcrial and means of making 
new States as well as building ships, is to be exer~ 
cised; you execute the primary and the secondary 
powers together or separately, according to the na- 
ture of the subject—according to your convenience, 
your will. and pleasure. Why are the main and the 
auxiliary powers in the important matter under con- 
‘sideration, and the process of the execution of both, 
all heaped up together?’ It is to mystify, to con- 
found and humbug the people, to cover up the 
enormity of the usurpation, this gross and appalling 
encroachment by Congress upon the treaty-making 
authority of our government. $ 

3ut the State form of the-project is contradistin- 
guished from its territorial correlative, not in its 
duplicity alone. Another feature was presented 
from my friend from Maryland, [Mr. Keynepy,] 
which is an unanswerable argument against that 
mode of annexation. ‘Ibe constitution prescribes 
the qualification of a residence in the United States 
of seven years for representatives and nine years for 
senators in Congress. A State cannot be constitu- 
tionally admitted withotit being entitled to her prop- 
er. representation in both Ffouses, and, as the eiti- 
zens of Texas, if she were now received as a State 
into the Union, would not possess that qu 
tion, it would not be constitutional so to admit her. 
And how have Į heard this argument answered? 
By some gentlemen that enough of individvals 
could be found in Texas who, at some time of their 
lives, had resided the requisite periods in the United 
States; and the constitution did not require the resi- 
dence to be immediately preceding their election. A 
quibble unworthy of a county court lawyer. Ac- 
cording to this position, representation from the new 
State would depend upon previous en on to it 
from the United States; and if the now State should 


course. 
very grave matters. 

Other gentlemen aim a bolder blow at the str 
pesition of my friend, and ume that this qua 
cation of residence would not apply to the senators 
and representatives of the State of Texas, and any 
other States that might be formed out of foreig 
countries. ‘The constitution does not so read, an 
this conclusion can be reached only through two 
implications, and one of them dependent upon the 
other. Congress has power to admit new States, 
from which itis implied that it has power to form a 
compact with a foreign country to get territory to 
make a new State; and, from the execution of this 
implied power of erecting a foreign country into a 
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new State, it is again implied that an express quali- 
fication of residence for representatives and senators, 
prescribed without any exception or reservation, 
does not, by the constitution, apply to the senators 
and representatives of such States as might at once, 


by the necromancy of Congress, be passed from. 


foreign republics “and monarchies to States in our 
Union. Credulity itself cannot give heed to the 
proposition that the wise men who formed our con- 
stitation should announce this important qualifica- 
tion in terms of universal application, and at the 
same time intend to except from it a class of cases 
which could only be traced by such as involved and 
uncertain chain of argument. Ilay down this po- 
sition, and J defy gentlemen to shake it; where there 
is a qualification established by the constitution for 
any office, there is no case of exception, express or 
implied, from its operation and effect. It wast doubt- 
less in consequence of this immutable and unvary- 
ing ‘constitutional principle, among other causes, 
that Louisiana awaited nine years after our acquisi- 
tion of her before she was admitted as a State into 
the Union. 

There would be another absurd consequence of 
this latter position of some of the friends of an- 
nexation. By the constitution of Texas a man is 
required to reside in that country years before 
he is eligible to her House of Representatives, and 
-—- years before he can be elected to her Senate; 
and yet all foreign residents of that country, wheth- 
erthey had taken the oaths required by her natu- 
ralization laws or not, and who for this cause, or by 
reason of a residence not sufficiently long; might not 
be eligible to either of her Houses of Congress, 
would be, immediately upon annexation, eligible to 
both of ours. 

The authority of wise and revered statesmen has 
been quoted, but misapplied, to sustain this assume 
ed power of Congress to transmute a foreign nation 
intoa State of the American Union. My colleague 
[Mr. Traratrs] relies upon Mr. Madison, in the 
14th number of the Federalist, for this purpose, and 
read the following passage: 

“A second observation to be made is, that the immediate 
object of the federal constitution is to secure the union of 
the thirteen primitive States, which we know to be practi- 
cable; and to add to them such other States as may arise in 
their own bosoms or in their neighborhoods, which we can- 
not doubt to be equaliy practicable. ‘Lhe arragement that 
may be necessary for those angles and fractions of our ter- 
ritory which lie on our northwestern frontier, must be left to 


those whom turther discoveries and experience will render 
more equal tothe task.” 


‘Te subject of the number of the Federalist from 
which this extract is taken is: “An objection drawn 
from the extent of country answered.” From the 
fact that the whole ofthe northwestern territory had 
been previously ceded by Virginia to the confedera- 
tion, (and one of the terms of cession was, that not 
less than three nor more than five States should be 
erected out of it,) and that unsettled country from 
which six other new States have been formed, were 
then lying contiguous to the old thirteen States, the 
question may well be raised whether Mr. Madison, 
in his reference to States that might arise in their 
neighborhoed, looked beyond the unpeopled terri- 
tory which then belonged to the United States. At 
any rate, the authority does not touch the question 
In issue; it does not, in the remotest degree, impute 
a power to Congress to admit new States out of for- 
eign territory; but declares one of the objects of the 
constitution to be, to add to the old thirteen such 
other States as may arise in their own bosoms or 
in their neighborhoods. The utmost position that 
this authority tends to establish 18, that the new 
government, including the treaty-making power, 
possessed the faculty of adding States to be formed 
of contiguous foreign territory. The power of Con- 
gress to annex foreign country to the Union, either as 
aState or a Territory, has never been sustained or ad- 
mitted by Mr. Madison, or any of our older states- 
men. On the contrary, Mr. Madison, in No. 43 of the 
Federalist, introduces literally this provision of the 
constitution as one of the subjects of that paper; and 
he deduces from it no power of Congress to acquire 
foreign territory in any mode. In the next para- 
graph he embodies the succeeding clause of the con- 
stitalion, “to dispose of and iwake all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” &c.; and 
he adds: “This is a power of very great importance, 
and required by considerations similar to those which 
Show the propriety of the former.” He regards, 
what is obvious, both of the clauses of this 3d sec- 
lion of article 4th as of the same nature, and confer- 
ning; simply, regulating powers. This extraordi- 
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nary business of Congress.is a new thought, a heresy 
conceived in the era of the rule of Captain Tyler; 
and the particular feature of the plan, the admission 
of Texas as a State, within the last two years. The 
modern doctrine is, that the constitution is progress- 
ive as well as democracy; and what it will bë brought 
to, is not difficult to foresee. We are smarter than 
our fathers, but not so wise. "i 

It is the boast of the party which sustains -this 
measure, that they are. Jeffersonian democrats, and 
adhere to a strict construction of the constitution. 
The learned late judge from Ilinois [Mr. Doverass] 
ran a parallel between the parties an this principle, 
and contended, in a most unlearned and unsound 
argument, that the means and auxiliary powers by 
which the expressly conferred powers of the govern- 
ment were to be executed, were such, and such only, 
as were absolutely necessary, which was the ‘distin- 
guishing feature in his party; whilst the great-char- 
acteristic of the-whigs was, that they contended for 
such means and such auxiliary powers as were ex- 
pedient. He illuminated his logic by the example 
of a United States Bank, as such an institution is 
sustained by the one and opposed by the other par- 
ty. Itis my notion that there is a multiplicity of 
incidental powers and means by which all the enu- 
merated powers of government, that have given rise 
to any controversy, may be executed: and, conse- 
quently, that no one is, or can possibly be, absolute- 
ly necessary, since all or any of the others would 
answer the same end. To resort to the gen- 
tleman’s example, the whigs propose to sub- 
Serve certain purposes of the government by a 
United States Bank. The President elect and 
his party once contended that the same ends could 
be better achieved by the pet bank system, or an 
affiliation of State banks; but the project to which 
shey profess to give their present confidence is the 
sub or independent treasury. Then come along 
Captain Tyler and his cabinet, and swear that the 
exchequer is the very thing for which every body is 
searching. The true principle is, that in such mat- 
ters no means are indispensably necessary; but there 
is a variety and a choice, and such ought to be 
adopted by Congress as are most safe, expedient, 
and proper. But the authority of Mr. Jefferson 
bears upon the matter under consideration. “Every 
body knows that by the medium of the treaty-ma- 
king power, he acquired Louisiana against his 
strong conviction of the warrant of the constitution, 
and that he urged an amendment of that instrument 
to confirm the purchase. In a letter to W. C. 
Nicholas, dated 7th September, 1803, he says: 


“But when I consider that the limits of the United States 
are precisely fixed by the treaty of 1788, that the constitt- 
tion expressly declars itself to be made for the United States, 
I cannot help believing that the intention was not to permit 
Congress to admit into the Union new States which should 
he formed out of the territory for which, and under whose 
authority alone, they were acting. I do not believe it was 
meant that they might receive England, Ireland, Holland, 
&c. into it which would.be the case upon your construc- 
tion. When an instrument admits two constructions, the 
one safe, the other dangerous—the one precise, the other 
indefinite—] prefer that which is safe and precise. I had 
rather ask an enlargement of power from the nation when 
it is found necessary, than to assume it by a construction 
which would make our powers boundless. Our peculiar 
security is in the possession of a witten constitution. Let 
us not make ita blank paper by construction. l say the 
same as to the opinion of those who make the grant of the 
treaty-making power boundless. If itis, then we have no 
constitution. If it has bounds, they can be no others than 
the definitions of the powers which the instrument gives. 
It specifies and delineates the operations permitted to the 
federal government, and gives all the powers necessary 
to carry those into execution. Whatever of these enume- 
rated objects is proper fora law, Congress may make the 
law; whatever is proper to be executed by way of treaty, 
the President and Senate may enter into that treaty; what- 
ever is to be done by a judicial sentence, ihe judges may 
pass that sentence.” 

Such are the doctrines of the statesman whom the 
present democrats call their great apostle. They 
shoot not only beyond him, but a full bowshot be- 
yond the extremest federalist of 1798. The station- 
ary power of the constitution is far in the rear of the 
present point of progressive democracy; and all 
hands are at work with set feetand applied should- 
ers to heave it up ona sort of political railroad in- 
vention. Modern democracy intends to keep up 
with the improvements of the age. 

l have always thought that Mr. Jefferson’s con- 
struction of the powers of our government was too 
narrow and restricted. In the foregoing paragraph 
I think he has correctly laid down the principle of 
the treaty-making power in these words: “W hat- 


ever is to be executed by way of treaty, the Presi- | 


dent and Senate may enter into that treaty.” But 
he then attempts to shackle the proper, consti- 
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tutional, and necessary operation of this principle: 
The treaty-making power is conferred by our zon- 
stitution in general terms; but as ours is a governs 
ment of delegated powers, limited expressly to-those 
enumerated ‘and their necessary and poper auxilia- 
ries, I conceive that the treaty-making power is thus 
circumscribed. It cannot violate or override the 
great features of our constitution, or any principle 
exptessly stated or, clearly established by it, A 
treaty to make a President for life, to enlarge or cir- 
cumseribe thé ferms or qualifications of senators and 
representatives, fo abrogate the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or to sstablish a national rehgion, 
would be void and of r effect, Whether it is so 
comprehensive as to embrate fhe acquisition and 
cession of territory, is a questic/ of more difficulty, 
and one that has much divided American statesmen. 
There is no express interdict against he exercise of 
of the treaty-making faculty in that one Of its most 
usual forms, and Ido not perceive any thingin the 
constitution which vecessarily imports it. When 
that instrument was formed, our country lay wholly 
east of the Mississippi, and its authors intended it 
for the lifetime of a nation, the circumstances of 
which were peculiarly favorable to great prolongation. 
Our fathers looked abroad and saw thatthey occupied 
but an inconsiderable portion of the North American 
continent; and that the rest stretched in a vast 
wild all around them, except on this Atlantic coast. 
They glanced far into the vista of the future, and 
when the young empire, of which they were lay- 
ing anew, and broader and deeper the foundations, 
was but in its mid career, they saw the vast ex 
panse of country which was not theirs, and which 
was stretching away from three-fourths of their 
borders, teeming with swelling millions of people, 
and swayed by alien governments, Chey hooked 
into history, and they saw, as reflected from a mir- 
ror, wars, and conquests, and alliances, and treaties, 
and vicissitude, checkering the course of the mighty 
nations that are to enact, their destiny on this conti- 
nent. . They saw that acquisition, for commerée, for 
defence, for security—that cession, for alliance, for 

acification—and both, for general welfare, would 

e convenient and necessary for aftertimes and mu- 
tations. They made the government capable of 
both, and reposed the high trust in the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate, subject to the moral 
influence of public opinion and thus principle of 
national law. 

“The question becomes more distinct wi 
to the alienation of some parts of the pu 
to the dismemberment of the State or n 
sion of a town or province that c 
This question, however, admits of < 
tae same principle. A nation ought to 
ought to preserve all its members; it ce ton 
It is under anengagementto support t TrA 
members of the nation. It has not a risht 
with their rank or liberty on account of vantages it 
may expect from such a negotia ‘bi have joined 
the society for being members of y $ i 
thority of the State for the pur 
their common welfare and safety, 
sal like a farm or a herd of cattle. fine N 
fully abandon them in case of extreme ne 
has the right to cut them off from the b 
safety required it,” &c. “But since the. p 
thority vested with the treaty-making pow 
an absolute authority, it belongs to him to 
cessity of the case, and of what the sat: 
quires.”— Vat. 117, 115. i 

This interpretation of the treaty-making power, $0 - 
far as acquisition is involved, was confirmed. by the 
treaty of Louisiana, by the treaty of Florida, and 
by the Ashburton treaty; by the two latter treaties it 
is also confirmed in its form of cession. These are 
no doubt but the commencement of along series of 
similar confirmations to which it~is destined. I 
have heard an argument used in the form of an in- 
dignant interrogatory, What! cede’a sovereign State? 
What is the difference in principle. between ceding 
a State and a part ofa State? The Ashburton treaty 
ceded to Great Britain country which was as cer- 
tainly a part of the State of Maine as imore ly a . 
partof Maryland. Suppose treet li 
England she was to conquer and to < 
or the whole of a State: it would b 
reconquer it, and we would if 
sose we had exhausted our y 
in fruitless efforts; that the tide of 
set stronges and stronger, and thre 
whelm us, and we could get peace c 
condition of the cession of the cong 
if you please, something more th 
run: who can doubt the power, we 
duty of making the cession? One 
lost from our constellation, “but th 
on in their orbits as though it never 
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The state of the case would be that, being unable 
to defend the ceded conntry, we would be constrain- 
ed, by inevitable necessity, to abandon it to its fate. 
Our cession, by the principles of national’ law, 
would amount merely to a renunciation of title and 
possession; “but the province or town thus abandon- 
ed and dismembered from the State is not obliged to 
receive the hew master whom the State attempts to 
set over it. Being separated from the society of 
which it was a member, it resumes all its original 
rights; and if it be capable of defending its liberty 
against the prince who would subject it to his au- 
thority, it may lawfully resist him.” Vat. 118. It 
may make alliances and all modes of defence which 
are lawful to independent nations. The argument 

ainst the cession of one of the States does not ap- 
ply to our transfer of Texas. But, to meet her case, 
it is said that to cede any portion of our territory is 
an act of sovereignty, which, in this country, rests 
alone with the people. The power to make such 
treaties isa branch of political sovereignty which 
has been possessed by some department of almost 
every government that has existed in every age in 
the world. Nations cannot transact their business 
and continue their relations without its frequent ex- 
ercise. Vattel, Grotius, Kent, &c. say expressly it 
may be conferred or withheld by the fundamental law; 
and when it is so withheld, it has, in some exigencies, 
to be exercised by the people, with whom it is left, or 
irregularly: by some unauthorized authority, and most 
frequently in the latter form. All the friends of this 
measure.admit the treaty-making power in our gov- 
ernment may acquire foreign territory: and the 
power of acquisition and cession have always been 
been correlatives. They are allied in nature, and 
were never in fact separated in any government. 
The position that our constitution gives the one and 
withholds the other by implication is absurd and 
monstrous. -What is the moral of such a principle? 
We may get all the country we will or can, but we 
must not, we cannot, part with any. Nobody thinks 
of giving up Florida, and yet the sale of Texas was 
a part of the consideration with which we purchased 
Florida. Gentlemen clutch Florida, and still con- 
tend that we have not and could not part with Texas. 
This is a new sort of repudiation, and the position 
that a principle exists in the constitution which will 
sanction it, is a foul libel upon the ‘pure and illus- 
trious men of the convention. There is also another 
sort of repudiation. proposed by some of the nu- 
merous plans before Congress. It is, that the United 
States refuse to assume the debt of Texas, and 
leave her, when shë becomes a: State, all her un- 
granted lands and the customs.of her own ports to 
‘raise the means to liquidate them. ‘These resources 
Texas now has, and they are so insufficient that the 
price of the stock evidencing her debt fluctuates be- 
tween six and ten cents in the dollar. But this is a 
subterfuge—a mere decoy. This measure may re- 
cite the debt of Texas to be but ten millions; it may 
stipulate, in the most positive terms, that the United 
States is not to be responsible for that debt; yet she 
will, notwithstanding, be bound to pay every farthing 
of it te the creditors of Texas; even though it be 
sixty millions of dollars, what it is reported to be. 
A country may go through any number of changes 
of government, effected even by war and revolution, 
and of the most. opposite forms, and each one is 
bound to pay all the debts, and to disckarge all the 
perfect obligations of itself and each preceding one. 
No principle is better established. Not only is a 
nation, which acquires an independent State b 
treaty, bound to pay all its debts, but even thoug 
the acquisition be made by conquest. Frederick 
the Great, public robber as he was, after seizing 
upon Silesia without any right, and conquering a 
title by his successful arms, assumed and discharged 
her debts. If we espouse Texas, we take her as a 
man does his wife, with all her incumbrances. 

The treaty-making power is, then, competent to 
acquire the title to Texas, treating with the people 
of Texas, or a power especially constituted by that 
people to make such a treaty. But that authority 
alone could not bring Texas into the United States. 
When it had procured for us the title-deed its func- 
tion would be exhausted. The law-making power 
would then attach to make “all needful rules and 
regulations” for Texas as of right a portion of our 
territory. It would be the business and the duty of 
Congress fo pass a law authorizing the President to 
take possession of the country, to preseribe for it a 
code of laws, to extend over it the jurisdiction of 
the government of the United States. Such were 
the measures taken by our predecessors in relation 
to both Louisiana and Florida; and without others 
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of similar import, Texas could never, in fact, form a 

-part of the United States. When she had thus be- 
come a portion of our country, Congress would 
have a discretionary power to admit her as a new 
State into the Union. This power would apply to 
her, and. all other territory properly obtained, be- 
cause it isa power limited only by our right and ju- 
risdiction; and to keep. countries in the form of ter- 
ritorial dependence and vassalage; is opposed to the 
spirit of our system, and not required by the consti- 
tution. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Homes] 
says the States are sovereignties, and that any one 
of them has, at all times, the right to withdraw from 
the Union. Sir, within its constitutional scope the 
government of the United States is not a league, nor 
articles of confederation, but the government of a 
nation, and one nation. Discharging its appropriate 
trusts and wielding its appropriate powers, the 
States are as much subordinate and subject to it as 
towns and counties and their local municipal author- 
ities are to the State governments. No, sir; no, sir. 
No State secedes from this Union: no State nullifies 
the Jaws of the United States. We would reason, 
we would remonstrate, we would forbear with her; 
but, when the worst comes, with a heavy and sor- 
rowing heart, we would reduce her to submission at 
the point of the sword. T prefer this Union as it is 
to any breaking up and reconstruction of it. I 
would not put it in serious hazard for Texas, or Cu- 
ba, or Canada, or California, or all together. I re- 
vere it as the work of the wisest and best men who 
ever lived—as the inappreciable product of an age of 
virtue that may never return. I havea superstitious 
presentiment that if the golden chain which binds 
these States together be shivered, there will be no 
ore to reconstruct it. What, then, will be the fate 
of this portion of the continent? Go read the histo- 
ry of Europe, the annals of her wars and her desola- 
tions—of her crimes, her oppressions, and her suf- 
ferings. Sir, until the presidential mansion be occu- 
pied by an imbecile recreant or a dark-souled traitor, 
this Union will endure and defy all the storms that 
assail it. - 

I have, Mr. Chairman, perceived some omens o 
evil portent about this matter. We have for our 
chart of government a written constitution, and we 
all make a solemn adjuration to support it. The 
ancient proverb is, that “Jupiter laughs at a lover’s 
perjuries;” the reason, doubtless, that he knew when 
the oaths were taken they were not intended to be 


` kept. If Jupiter be now living, and have as much 


insight into the hearts and affairs of men as of yore, 
it is quite probable that he would be so busy in this 
vocation with us politicians that he would not have 
much time to give to lovers. A measure is presented 
for which we conceive a predilection—or the sup- 
port of it becomes a party move—or opposition to 
it might prejudice our own re-election—and what 
course do we take? Instead of setting down to ex- 
amine the measure in its principles and relations, and 
comparing them in calmness, impartiality, and recti- 
tude, with the constitution, we begin to stifle the 
voice of reason, and to torture our whole intellect to 
reconcile the measure to an instrument which we 
feel ought to be kept sacred. “The wish fathers the 
thought;” we yield, and are thus debauched into the 
support of measures from which, freed from the 
temptation, our understandings would recoil. It is 
thus the constitution loses all precise and fixed 
meaning, and is stretched or contracted to suit 
any exigence, personal or party. It is thus, is the 
language of Mr. Jefferson, it becomes “blank pa- 
per.” {do not pretend to be free from this infirmity 
—far from it; but it is the duty of us all to endeavor 
to guard ourselves against it. Surely a great con- 
stitutional principle ought to shoot high above the 
region of self and of parly, and gentlemen ought to 
plant themselves firmly upon it against all such se- 
ductions. 

To bait Congress and the country on in this mat- 
ter, the spirit of conquest has been invoked. Re- 
publics have ever been prone to war, to acquisition, 
-and aggrandizement; and the reason is obvious. 
The affairs and destinies of countries having dif- 
fernet governments are ruled by a few men; m re- 
publics the people direct. The imaginations and 
passions are more accessible in a multitude of men 
than ina few. The people become dazzled and in- 
flamed with “the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
and visions of conquest and glory. They listen to 
the shouts of the bold and the adventurous, and 
overrule the counsels of moderation, of peace, and of 
wisdom. They raise up conquerors, who first plant 
their armed heel upon prostrate neighbors, and then, 
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with the sword first drawn against foreigners, strike 
down the liberties of their credulous countrymen. 
Some gentlemen have pointed to the former posses- 
sions of Montezuma with a Timour-like spirit, and 
would seem to intimate that we owe nothing to jus- 
tice, to humanity, to Christian civilization—that all 
we have to do is to harness ‘ourselves and tréad in 
the footsteps of Cortez. One gentleman [Mr. Dou- 
crass) indulges in a picture not garnished off with 
military achievement, but altogether illusory. He 
sees the ample arch of our empire springing from 
the Atlantic border, cleaving the eternal clouds 
which hover upon the Rocky mountains, and rest- 
ing upon the shores of the western ocean; and all 
this northern continent swayed by our republican 
rule. ‘Phis is but the vision of an ‘excited and rapt 
soul. Republican dominion may be too small for 
tranquillity and composure, and it may become too 
large for the activity, the energy, and the health ne- 
cessary for its continuance. It may be expanded 
over such an extent of country, that, before the 
heart can roll out the healthful fluid, the distant: ex- 
tremities will fall off for want of the necessary action. 
Seditious humors would have room and opportuni- 
ty to gather and do their work, which would be de- 
nied fem in smaller and sounder republics. You 
may people and plant. popular freedom throughout 
all Oregon, as I hope it will be done; but I tell you, 
when this is achieved, that distant people will set 
up for themselves and manage their own concerns. 
‘Whenever thereis any thing like a balance of pr 
ulation on both sides of that broad and lofty chain 
of mountains, which sheds its waters both into the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the huge hulk of State 
will break in twain upon it. Rome is cited as an 
example to sustain the sonirary position. When 
Rome spread her dominion both to the rising and 
setting sun, she was a military republic, she was in- 
vigorated by the energies and held together by the 
iron sinews of that system of government. That 
era of wide conquest in her history preceded but a 
short time her military dictators, her emperors, and 
her sternest of all despotisms. What a warning to 
mankind! And is itto be lost upon us? Let us 
cherish and preserve what we have; let us carefully 
and deliberately pause before we grasp for more; let 
us notendanger our present'priceless Union, and our 
no less valuable national honor, to obtain it; above 
all, in the name of our country and liberty, I invoke 
you to shrink back from this meditated infraction 
of the constitution ! 


SPEECH OF MR. GIDDINGS, 


OF OHIO. 


In the House of Representatives, January 22, 1845— 
On the resolution for the annexation of Texas. ` 


Mr. -GIDDINGS remarked that in whatever light 
the question before the committee is presented, it 
becomes a question of “union between the two gov- 
ernments of Texas and the United States.” These 
governments are at this time (said he) independent 
powers; each acting under a written constitution, 
each passing laws for the government of its own 
people; entering into treaties with foreign powers; 
maintaining peace, or making war; and discharging 
all the functions of an independent sovereign nation. 
The people of each have selected that form of gov- 
ernment which best accords with their own views; 
and it is a reflection upon the people of Texas to 
talk of extending to them the benefits of a free gov- 
ernment. The declaration carries with it an impu- 
tation that their present government is oppres- 
SIYE. 

It is proposed, by the resolutions before us, to 
unite these two nations into one consolidated gov- 
ernment, so that the people of the two nations shall 
become one people, enjoying the same national ad- 
vantages, liable to the same national burdens, and 
be governed by.the same general laws. The only 
substantial reasons that have yet been urged in fa- 
vor of this important proposition are “the extension 
and perpetuation of slavery and the slave-trade, and 
the increase of political power in the slave States.” 
The act of entering into his new union with a for- 
eiga government, if carried into effect, must, of ne- 
cessity, dissolve the present Union, under which,. 
for more than halfa century, we have lived in pros- 
perity. We shall, of course, carry with us all the 
advantages arising from our present power and in- 
fluence, and those which will result from our. trea- 
ties with other nations. We shall carry with us 
into the new political copartnership our. public lands, 
and our revenues derived from every source. At 
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the same time we shall carry with us our public 
debt, and our liabilities to foreign nations, arising 
from treaty stipulations. By entering into the pro- 
posed union, our debt will become the debt of the 
consolidated government. Our treaties, too, will 
then be the treaties of the new political union, and 
must be performed by it. . Precisely so with Texas. 
She, too, will bring -with her the debts she owes. 
Her entering into the new union will not affect 
the rights of her creditors in foreign nations. By 
uniting with her, we shall become liable with her 
people for the payment of her debts. {t is true that 
the resolutions before us provide that the new gov- 
ernment shall pay only ten millions ‘towards the 
debts of Texas. 'Thatis the contract between her 
government and ours; and I need not say to gen- 
tlemen on this floor that no compact between Texas 
and the United States can change or alter the rights 
of Great Britain, which that government holds under 
her treaties or compacts with Texas. These com- 
pacts and treaties have been solemnly entered into 
by Texas while a sovereign nation; and from the 
obligations which she has thus assumed, she cannot 
release herself by any act of hers, or by the joint 
act of herself and this nation. She is now bound 
for the payment of her whole debt due to foreign na- 
tions. The whole property of the nation is bound 
for the discharge of her debts, and most remain so 
until relieved by its payment. And whether she 
comes into the Union asa mere Territory, or asa 
State, we shall be holden, the whole consolidated 
government will be holden, for its final payment. 

The reasons are perfectly obvious. When she en- 
ters into this new union either as a State or Territo- 
ry, she comes under the protection of the federal 
government; and we must defend her people and 
their property. Her creditors can no longer make 
reprisals in case she neglects or refuses to pay her 
debts. If she fails to pay her debts, the new gov- 
ernment, in its consolidated form, must cither defend 
her in the disgrace of repudiation, or pay her debts. 
Now, the Committee on Foreign Affairs has estima- 
ted her debts at ten millions of dollars. They are 
also-estimated by a distinguished statesmen in the 
other end of the Capitol at twenty-five millions, 
while others have estimated the amount at fifty mil- 
lions. Itis, however, certain, that no person knows 
the amount of debts which Texas owes. Her own 
government is ignorant on that point, and has lately 
adopted measures to ascertain its amount. 

I wish most respectfully to propound an interrog- 
atory to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: Supposing the debt of Texas to amount to 
fifty millions of dollars, what do the advocates of 
annexation intend to do with the balance of forty 
millions which will remain after paying the sum 
proposed by the resolutions before us? As the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs is not 
in hig seat, I will respectfully ask any friend of an- 
hexation to answer the question. {Mr. RETT, of 
South Carolina, said that he proposed to have noth- 
ing to do with it.] 

Mr. Gippines resumed. I had supposed such to 
be the intention; but who does not see that a refusal 
on our part to pay the debts would involve us in all 
the disgrace of her repudiation? We should then 
stand between Texas and her creditors; we should 
not permit them to coerce the payment, nor would 
we pay the debt ourselves. The attitude which we 
should occupy would surely be anything but satis- 
factory. Now, sir, we should be candid with our- 
selves, and with the people; and we ought to say 
frankly at the outset that we intend to share with 
Texas in the payment of her debts, or that we will 
share with her the disgrace of repudiation. 

Again, sir, we are told that on the first of No- 
vember, A, D. 1840, Texas entered into a treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain, by which she agreed 
to admit the manufactures of Great Britain into her 
ports at the same rate of duties which Great Britain 
demands upon the cotton and sugar of Texas. The 
precise terms of this treaty are unknown to us. Mr. 
Urquhart, an English writer, says that the British 
minister informed the public that a treaty of com- 
merce had been entered into upon terms of reci- 
procity, but that no copy of the treaty had been pub- 
lished, or could be procured from the royal stationer 
at London. ‘The duty, therefore, upon British man- 
ufactures, when introduced into Texas, will be com- 
paratively nominal. "This is the solemn stipulation 
of Texas, for which she has received a full consid- 
eration, and which she is solemnly bound to fulfil. 
We have no right to step between her and Great 
Britain, to relieve her from the performance of her 
compact. Now, when Texas comes into the 
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Union, I would ask any friend of annexation 
whether this solemn treaty is to be fulfilled, or is 
the pledged faith of Texas to be violated? If any 
friend of the measure will be kind enough to inform 
me on this point, and to let the country know their 
intention, I will now yield him the floor for that 
purpose. If gentlemen will examine this point, 
they will find. that we must continue, after the an- 
nexation, to receive British manufactures into Tex- 
as according to this treaty, or we must unite with 
‘Texas in repudiating her most solemn obligations, 
and must share with her the disgrace consequent 
upon suchan actof perfidy. But, sir, our constitu- 
tion provides that ‘‘duties on imports shall be uni- 
form in all the States.” We shall therefore be un- 
der the necessity of bringing down our tariff to 
comport with that treaty, or we must violate the 
treaty, or disregard the constitution. Which horn 
of this dilemma will gentlemen prefer? These are 
some of the difficulties which meet us at the thresh- 
old of this measure. Many others of equal magni- 
tude exist, and have been urged by gentlemen who 
have preceded me in this debate. 

While addressing the committee on this subject at 
the last session of Congress, | spoke particularly of 
the great injustice consequent upon extending the 
slave representation. 1 would again call the atten- 
tion of the committee to its present bearings. New 
Hampshire has a free population of 284.573; South 
Carolina has a free population of 267,360, and has 
seven representatives in Congress, while New 
Hampshire is permitted to have but four. Thus 
South Carolina, as a compensation for holding slaves, 
is alowed three members of Congress. Ohio has a 
free population of more than 1,500,000, and sends 
twenty-one members to this House; while Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
with less free population, send to this body thirty- 
nine members. Thus the slaveholding interests of 
those States are represented on this floor by eighteen 
members, who sit here with the representatives of 
freemen, and vote for laws to govern the intelligent 
supporters of freedom in our northern States. And 
what is, if possible, more opposed to justice, they 
are about to vote to bring ina still greater number 
of the representatives of slaves, by annexing Tex- 
as. In this way our intelligent people of the North 
are degraded to the political level of southern slaves. 
But such is the compact made by our fathers, and 
we must abide by it; but there is no moral or polit- 
ical obligation that makes it our duty to place the 
slaves of Texas, or of any other foreign govern- 
ment, upon a level with the intelligent supporters of 
liberty in our nothern States. If this nefarious plan 
be consummated, it will be by the aid of northern 
votes. Will any member vote for this insult to 
northern freemen, and then say that he has maintain- 
ed nothern rights or northern honor? 

The President in his message says that “the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States will give to 
Mexico no just cause of offence.” We are all con- 
scious that a state of war now exists between Tex- 
as and Mexico. By entering into the proposed 
union with Texas, we shall become obligated to de- 
fend her. And when the armies of Mexico invade 
Texas we must of course send our army and navy 
to repel such invasion. This interference will con- 
stitute us the aggressions. We shall thus make the 
war of Texas our war; and our sons will be liable 
to march to that country to fight the battles of Tex- 
as, to shed their blood and leave their bones to 
whiten upon her plains, in order that slavery may 
continue, and the slave trade flourish. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown] says 
that his constituents had rather fight than work. I 
represent no such constituency. ‘The people of 
Ohio, in the late war, showed themselves ready to 
do battle for the cause of freedom; they fought val- 
iantly for their liberty, their firesides, their wives 
and children; but they are the last people in the 
world to fight for slavery. That, sir, is an institu- 
tion which they execrate, and which they would 
gladly strike from existence if they possessed the 
constitutional power to do so. For me to say that. 
they were ready to fight for slavery would be a libel 
upon their character. See 

But this question of annexation is merely a col- 
lateral consideration. Itis sought only as the means 
of atiaining the ulterior objects of sustaining slavery 
in Texas, the slave trade between our slaveholding 
States and the people of that government; of perpetu- 
ating that institution in the southern States of this 
Union, and giving to those States a preponderance of 
olitical power. My colleague from the Lorain dis- 
trict (Mr. Hamu] has called the attention of the 
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committee to these objects. The official correspond- 
ence now before us has placed these. facts in such 
palpable light that it would be a work of superero- 
gation to occupy the attention of the committee up- 
on that point. ‘The official letter of Mr. Upshur, 
then Secretary of State, to our ‘chargé d'affaires” 
in Texas, commences by stating that “a communi- 
cation had been received from a gentleman from 
Maryland,” (supposed to be Gen. Duff Green,) in- 
forming the department that a plan was on foot 
among the abolitionists of Great Britain to procure 
the abolition of slavery in Texas,” (not in the Uni- 
ted States.) This information gave rise to the whole 
effort.on the part of our government to effect the 
union now sought. The same officer, ina subse- 
quent letter, addressed to our “charge d affaires in, 
Texas,” Mr. Murphy, declared his conviction. “that 
slavery would be abolished in Texas within the next 
ten years, and probably within half that time, un- 
less that government were annexed to the United 
States.” Other letters from gentlemen, said by the 
President to be men of high standing in Texas, (but 
whose names are withheld from us,) declare ‘that 
unless Texas be annexed to the United States she 
will not sustain the institution of slavery five years 
longer.” The declaration of Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords “that the abolition of slavery in 
‘Fexas would cut off the market for slaves now sent 
from the slave-breeding States of this Union to Tex- 
as, and thereby tend to the ultimate abolition of 
slavery in those States,” is referred to and dwelt 
upon by the honorable Secretary as a circumstance 
ofan “alarming character.” The continuance of 
this traffic is one of the objects maintained in the offi- 
cial correspondence to which I have referred. Du- 
ring the late political campaign in some of the slave~ 
breeding States, these objects were eloquently urged 
in the speeches of stump orators, were maintained 
by the principal slave merchants of this city, one of 
whom kept the banner of the “lone star” floating 
for months over the prison of his sighing and wecp- 
ing stock of human merchandise, The same object 
of maintaining this slave trade was avowed in the 
other end of this Capitol by a distinguished senator, 
[Mr. McDurris;] who, after stating the increase of 
slaves in the southern States, remarked: “Now, if 
we shall annex Texas, it will operate as a safety- 
valve to let off this superabundant slave population 
from among us.” And the same doctrine was ad- 
vanced on this floor by gentlemen from the slave 
States, who boldly avowed that “slavery must be 
maintained in Texas, or it must ‘cease to exist in 
the United States.” ; 

But, sir, these declarations and evidences of the 
motives and objects of annexation have become so 
overwhelming, that even a reference to'them would 
appear to be a waste of time and of words. Before 
I proceed further, I must notice one point in the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Ruerr.] He charged the representatives of 
the North with agitating the question of slavery on 
this floor until we had driven the South into this 

lan of annexation, as a measure of “‘self-defence.”” 
And is itso? Is thisassertion true? Is it founded 
on fact; or does it restin empty declamation? Sir, 
who brought on the present discussion, in which 
slavery, in all its bearings, is the distinct issue? It 
was a slaveholding President; a slaveholding cabi~ 
net. -Itis now urged by slaveholders as a ‘slave 
question.” . p . 
: The first treaty with the Indian tribes, after the 
adoption of our federal constitution, was negotiated 
by slaveholders; and, in violation of the constitu- 
tion, contained a provision for the return of ‘“‘fugi- 
tive slaves.” And for forty years scarcely a treaty 
was formed with our southwestern Indians that did 
not contain stipulations in favor of slavery, and 
laws were passed by Congress for that purpose. 
But, sir, this was not done by northern men, nor 
for the benefit of northern interests. It was done 
by slaveholders for the benefit of slavery. Who 
brought on the Florida war for the recovery of fu- 
gitive slaves? It was a slaveholding President, for 
the benefit of slaveholders. Who then agitated the 
question of slavery? Was it northern men? Who 
took from the public treasury forty million dollars, 
and for seven years employed our army and navy, 
and disgraced the nation, in order to catch and, re- 
turn some five hundred fugitive slaves? Did north- 
ern men create that agitation? Who exerted the 
national influence to prevent the extension of human 
liberty in Cuba in 1829? Who then remonstrated 
with the King of Spain against the abolition: of 
slavery in that island? It was a slaveholding Presis 
ding President, and not northern men. Who es- 
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oused the cause of the slavedealers on board the 
omet and -Eacomium, and became the agent of 
those who dealt in mankind, and disgraced the na- 
tion-by lending its influence to the support of an exe- 


crable commerce in human flesh? It was not northern _ 


men. Who brought before the Senate in 1840 the 
subject of the slave-merchantson board the Enter- 
prise, and attempted to enlist the sympathies of the 
nation in favor of a class of slave-morchants who 
were hated by men and cursed of God? - Sir, it was 
the very apostle of slavery. Who, in 1842, again 
agitated the question of the slave-trade in that end 
of the Capitol, in order to obtain from the British 
government a compensation for. those dealers in 
slaves who professed to own the persons on board 
the Hermosa and the Creole? Who procured the 
enactment. of those acts of Congress by which slave- 
ry and the slave-trade in this District were continued 
and are now maintained? Who, in short, for twen- 
ty-five years perverted the powers of this govern- 
ment to the unconstitutional support of slavery, and 
held almost. the entire North in servile silence 
in regard to their own rights in respect to that in- 
Stitution? 


Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina felicitated 
himself upon the unanimity of sentiment which 
now actuates the members from the slave States. I, 
too, will rejoice at the evidence which this discus- 
sion has elicited of a spirit of union and of fearless 
independence among the northern men. Sitting 
here and listening to northern gentlemen of both 
political parties, while they have so ably and elo- 
quently maintained and iltustrated the identical doc- 
trines for the declaration of which I was.driven from 
this hall in 1842, I have enjoyed a satisfaction and a 

leasure never before experienced. Sir, I am satis- 

ed that the “base bowing of the knee to the dark 
spirit of slavery,” that the practice of cowardly 
cringing before the supercilious frown of southern 
taskmasters, is not much longer to characterize the 
course of northern representatives on this floor. 


But, sir, I must again turn my attention to the 
official correspondence before us, and the remarks 
which Iintend to make will be directed to three of 
the prominent features of Mr. Calhoun’s letters to 
Mr. Pakenham and to Mr. King. These three 
points are— 

First, The economical bearings of slavery upon 
our nation. i 

Secondly. The moral bearings of that iustitution 
upon the people of the slaveholding States, both 
slaves and freemer. f 

Thirdly. The constitutional powers of the federal 
government over slavery. 


Before I enter upon the examination of these 
points, however, I will detain the committee fora 
moment by calling their attention to the peculiar 
attitude in which we, asa nation, are now placed 
before the civilized. world. England has abolished 
slavery in her dominions. France is already mov- 
ing upon that subject, and Denmark has taken the 
incipient steps for setting herslaves free. So palpa- 
ble are the turpitude and disgrace of holding slaves, 
that even semi-barbarous nations are at this day lus- 
trating themselves from its moral contagion. The 
Bey of Tripoli, in his decree prohibiting the slave 
trade, which our honorable Secretary of State is so 
anxious to maintain, declared that he did it “for the 
honor of man and the glory of God.” Bat while 
the Bey of Tripoli and the Pacha of Egypt are ex- 
tending the enjoyment of civil liberty, this govern- 
mentis openly engaged in endeavoring to extend the 
institution of slavery. While we onrselves are 
sending one fleet to suppress the slave trade on the 
African coast, we are sending another to support the 
same trafic upon the American coast. 

While we have entered into solemn treaty with 
England to exert our utmost effort to suppress this 
trade in human flesh, our Secretary cf State is 
calling upon the King of France to assist us in ex- 
tending and maintaining it. While we, as anation, 
are professing to be lovers of liberty, our high ofii- 
cers of government are exerting our national ‘infla- 
ence to increase and extend slavery. 

Our representatives in 1776 declared the right of 
man to the enjoyment of his liberty to he self-evi- 
dent, while our executive in 1844 declares the prog- 
ress of human liberty in a neighboring govern- 
ment to be highly dangerous to our prosperity. Of 
all the civilized nations of the earth, ours alone’ now 
stands as the advocate of negro slavery. ‘The spec- 
tacle is humiliating; but so itis, that the executive 
of this nation is now remonstrating with European 
potentates against their efforts to promote human 
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liberty, and using all the skill and intrigue of diplo- 
macy to prevent the extension of human freedom. 

I will further remark that what I have to say 
upon the economical bearings of slavery will be 
strictly in answer to the arguments of our honorable 
Secretary of State, contained in his lettera to the 
British minister, [Mr. Pakenham,] and to our min- 
ister at Paris, [Mr. King.] . . 

He urges upon Mr. King and the French gov- 
ernment that the abolition of slavery “has diminish- 
ed the exports of the British West India Islands;” 
and he infers that it would have the same effect in 
this country if our-slave States were to follow their 
example in respect to emancipation. Now, sir, the 
argument is not legitimate. It places pecuniary 
profit in the scale against the natural rights of man, 
and gives preponderance to the former. Go to the 
thief who lives and thrives by his midnight larce- 
nies; remonstrate with him; tell him that the property 
of his neighbors of right belongs to them, and that 
he ought not feloniously to take it: he may turn 
round, and, in the language of our honorable Secre- 
tary, say to you that, were he adopt your ideas of 
justice and cease his thefts, “this exports would be 
diminished.” .Go to the pirate who robs the. mer- 
chant vessel of its rich lading, and, in order to des- 
troy all evidence of his crimes, murders the crew and 
sinks the ship: tell him that his practice is criminal, 
and that he ought to cease from further outrages; 
and he will reply in the language of American di- 
plomacy, and say that were he to follow your ad- 
vice his “exports would be diminished.” ‘Still we 
should regard him as a pirate, and we should hope 
that justice would overtake him. His excuse would 
not mitigate his crimes; nay, it would aggravate his 
guilt. So with our Secretary’s argument. If slave- 
ry be opposed to the natural rights of men—if it be 
a self-evident truth that “man is born free,” and has 
received from his God the right to enjoy his liberty, 
then it is a wrong—it is azcrime to tob him of his 
God-given rights, although it may thereby “increase 
our exports.” 

The honorable Secretary argues that emancipation 
diminishes the wealth of a nation, from the fact that 
the exports of the British West India islands were 
diminished after the taking effect of her act of eman- 
cipation. He does not notice the fact, however, that 
while slavery existed there, the whole slave popula- 
tion—men, women, and children—were employed 
in the production of exports. After emancipation, 
the females were withdrawn from field: labor and 
employed in preparing comfortable food and clothing 


for their families; the children were taken from the _ 


fields and sent to school; the males also appropriated 
a part of their time in preparing comfortable dwell- 
ings for their families, and in cultivating vegetables 
for family use. Thus, more than one-half 
time actually employed in the production of exports 
was diverted to other purposes more important; and, 
while the exports were undoubtedly reduced, the 
people were rapidly improving their physical and 
intellectual condition. Should our slave States 
emancipate their slaves, they would undoubtedly ex- 
port less cotton and sugar for some years after- 
wards. Their colored population would find new 
vants in their new condition, which must be sup» 
plied. They must have comfortable. diet anu clo- 
thing: they would wear hats, and shoes, and bon- 
nets, and decent attire. These demands would open 
up a new and extensive market for manufacturers; 
and, as they would find themseives able, they would 
begin to purchase small lots of ground, which would 


„increase the price of real estate; and, in five or ten 


years, the lands in those States would be worth 
inore than beth lands and slaves are at this time. 
These deductions are warranted from the well-estab- 
lished facts that have resulted from emancipation in 
the West India istauds. 

But I desire for a moment to call the attention of 
the committec to the effects which slavery has upon 
the physical ability of a nation to defend itself in 
time of war. Slavery is an clement of national 
weakness; it is a state of unceasing war between 
the master and slave. The slaves have been re- 
duced to their present condition by physical force; 
and the master holds them in subjection merely by 
superior power—by violence, outrage, and crime. 
The laws which authorize the master to bxercise 
control over his slaves were passed without the ac- 
tual or Implied consent of the slaves. To such 
laws they have at no time yielded other than com- 
pulsory obedience; they are under no moral obliga- 
tion to obey such laws; they owe no allegiance 
whatever to our government. They may at the 
first possible moment rise, and with physical force 


of the, 


make slaves of their present masters, without any. 
greater violation of moral principle than is daily prac- 
used by their owners in holding them. in bondage. 
They sigh for liberty; they feel deeply thé wrongs . 
to which they are subjected, and wili have no hesita- 
tion in regaining their freedom at any sacrifice to 


_their oppressors, either of property or of life. The 


slave will feel himself at perfect liberty to ase an 
and all means in his power to throw off his chaina, 
whenever a reasonable opportunity presents. If a 
hostile army should encamp in his neighborhoods . 
he will join them, though he-be under the necessity 
of taking the lives of his master and family in order. 
to effect it. These slaves would be infinitely less 
dangerous if they were removed beyond our bound- 
aries. We could, in such case, protect ourselves 
against them with an army of one-tenth of their 
numbers. 5 

But the danger to us in case of war arises from 
the fact that they are scattered through all our slave 
States, located on every plantation, and in-almost 
every house. They are acquainted with the habits 
of their masters; with the roads and streams; the ar- 
senals and fortifications, in short, with all the cir- 
cumstances with which they are surrounded. Now, 
sir, letan invading army of a hundred thousand 
men land in our southern States, with the materiel 
for two hundred thousand, and let them proclaim 
freedom to such slaves as should unite with them; . 
and as the slaves reach their encampment, let them 
be armed and drilled, and sent out to liberate their 
wives and children, and those who have been op- 
pressed with them, Could more efficient troops be 
employed? Stimulated by a recollection of the 
wrongs which they had suffered, they would be-. 
come desperate, and the consequences Í will not at- 
tempt to describe. Sir, in case of invasion, the mas- 
ter will not dare to send his servant abroad, or to 
the field, unless he is watched; if he does, the ser- 
vant will not be likely to return. At night, too, they 
must be watched, and the family must be guarded 
against their domestics. Thus they detract from 
the ability ofa nation to defend itself. In 1779 the 
authorities of South Carolina sent a special messen- 
ger to Congress to inform that body that their State 
could furnish no troops to repel the invasion then 
making upon them, as it required all their forces to re- 
main at home in order to protect their familes against * 
their slaves. The free population of that State was 
then nearly a hundred thousand greater than that 
of her slaves. It should also be remembered that 
the British army, during that war, dared not to 
proclaim freedom to slaves, or to employ them as 
troops, from apprehension as to the effect of such a 
measure upon the slaves in their West India islands. 
If, under such circumstancest, it required three 
hundred thousand free: people to guard two 
hundred thousand slaves, what number would 
have been required if the enemy had proclaim- 
ed freedom to the slaves, and employed them as 
troops against their former owners? We have in 
the United States fifteen millions of free population, 
and two and a half millions of slaves; but with 
this population we are less, far less-capable of re- 
sisting au invading army, than we should be with a 
population of ten millions, composed entirely of 
freemen. Indeed, 1 think no reflecting man will 
deny that we are less able to resist an invading foe 
with our present Union, than the free States would 
be if they composed a separate government, without 
any association with the slave „States. In other 
words, in case of serious invasion, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, and Alabama, would be 
unable to watch their own slaves, and. would require 
all the force which the northern slave States could 
spare to assist them in that duty, while the defence 
of the whole nation would substantially fall upon 
the free States. I desire that southern gentlemen 
will understand me as making these remarks strici y 
in answerto the doctrine advanced by Mr. Calhoun 
and others, and not with any desire to call up un- 
pleasant feelings in the mind of avy southern man. 
Gen. Jackson and others say that it is necessary 
that we should have Texas as a means of national 
defence. J reply that every’addition of. slave terri- 
tory renders us weaker, and places a heavier burden 
upon the free States. This extending slavery at 
the expense of our free States, is what the honora- 
ble secretary regards as economy. : 

If southern gentlemen regard it in that Hght, I 
may be permitted to assure them that we of the 
North look upon its economical bearings’ as altos 
gether unfavorable to our interests. We are bound - 
by the constitution. to defend the southern States. int 
case of invasion, or of domestic violence. That stip~’. 
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ulation we will perform to the letter; but there we 
stop—we go no further. We will not take upon 
ourselves any obligation to protect the slaveholders 
of Texas. If that government will abolish slavery, 
those who are now slaves will gladly constitute an 
army that will protect the whole people of that gov- 
ernment. . Let them adopt that mode, but let not 
the freemen of New Engiand, or of the free States, 
be subjected ‘to the degradation of defending the 
slaveholders of Texas. The protection of southern 
slaves has constantly entered into the considerations 
which have heretofore prompted the increase of our 
navy. The report of the Secretary of the Navy at 
the 2d session of the 27th Congress recommended 
an increase of our naval armament to one-half the 
force of the British navy; and the principal reason 
which he urged for such a vast expenditure was the 
support of slavery. One of the employments of the 
“home squadron’ has been the protection of the 
coastwise slave-trade; and little doubt now exists 
that it originated in a desire to uphold slavery and 
the slave trade. And this is the economy so desired 
by our Secretary of State. The annexation of Texas 
would call for an increase of our naval armament, in 
order that slavery might be protected there as well 
as in the present slave States. 
the consequences of annexation. 
This proposed union with Texas will require a 
large increase of our army. Our present army has 
often been dispersed in different parts of our slave 
States, in order to intimidate southern slaves to obe- 
dience. For that purpose a regiment has been sent 
to one place, and a company to another, to stand 
guard, while southern overseers and slaveholders 
could scourge their fellow men into subjection. 
This is another of the economical bearings of sla- 
very. Methinks that southern men should be con- 


This will be one of | 


tent with this use of our present army, instead of | 


endeavoring tomake them mount guard to protect 


the Texian slaveholders from the just vengeance of | 


an enslaved people. 
If Texas be brought into the Union, we shall be 
_ called on to extend around her a circle of fortifica- 
tions, for the purpose of protecting her from inva- 
sion. An expenditure, annually, of many millions 
of dollars, will be required for that purpose. That 
labor must be performed by slaves, as all such labor 
is*how performed in our slave States; for free labor 
is not permitted in slave States to come into compe- 
tition with slave labor. For this slave labor we pay 
aboutthe same price per day, as I am informed, 
that is paid to the laboring freemen of the North, 
while I believe it is universally admitted that one 
freeman will, upon an average, perform as much la- 
bor ina given time as two slaves. In this way the 
erection of fortifications in our slave States is ren- 
dered important to the support of slavery; as all 
must see, that while we pay one dollar for the actual 
erection of forts, we pay another to support slavery. 
It will, therefore, answer for slaveholders to regard 
slavery as an economical institution, inasmuch as it 
enables them to draw money from the pockets of 
northern men, earned by the sweat of free brows. 
Why, sir, I have known members of this House, 
sitting here and advocating heavy appropriations for 
southern fortifications, while they were receiving of 
the moneys thus appropriated thirty dollars per 
day for the labor of their slaves, who were kept in 
the constant employ of government. To such gen- 
tiemen I have no doubt the institution appeared to 
be profitable, however it may appear to northern 
men who pay the money. Now, sir, I object to ex- 
tending this kind of economy into Texas, at the ex- 
pense of the northern States. 

Again, sir, let us look into the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and sce the effects of slavery upon that 
branch ofour national expenditure. Slaves neither 
take newspapers, nor write letters, nor pay postage. 
Theyprevent the accumulation ofa dense population; 
of course the roads are indifferent, and the transporta- 
tion of the mail in our slave States is expensive. An 
average of several years past will show that we have 
paid for transporting the mail in the slave States 
annually half a million dollars more than we have 
received from those States by way of postage, 
while the free States have paid about the same 
amount in postage more than has been expended in 
transporting the mail in those States. Thus, we 
all see, from the official documents before us, that 
the people of the free States have been for years 
taxed, at least halfa million of dollars annually, to 
transport the mail in the slave States. ‘This is an- 
other iHustration of the pecuniary bearings of sla- 
very. . And for one I object to extending the trans- 
portation of the mail into Texas, at the annual ex- 
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pense to the free States of some three hundred thou- |} 


sand dollars. Ido not believe its economical bear- 
ings favorable to our interests. i 

Let us fora moment examine the expenditures 
and receipts arising from our public lands. From | 
the documents on file in the General Land Office it | 
appears that the public lands in our slave States | 
have cost us forty million dollars more than we | 
have received in return upon the sales of those lands, | 
while we have realized a profit upon the sale of our | 
public jands in the free States to the amount of | 
thirty-eight million dollars. All will see that the | 
whole amount of this thirty-eight milions has been | 
drawn from the people of the free States and expend- 
in the slave States, in consequence of the pecuniary 
bearings of slavery. And this is the economy of 
slavery, so vauntingly put forth by our Secretary 
of State. Sir, from the public lands of Texas may 
be delivered! If the proposed Union should be | 
formed, I would at once vote for an appropriation | 
of five or ten millions of dollars to be saved from all 
further expense arising from them. By the time 
this government shall settle the extent of the French | 
grants, the Spanish grants, the Mexican grants, j 
and the Texian grants, paid up the deficiencies in 
those grants, extinguished the Indian titles, survey- į 
ed the lands, and defrayed the expenses of the sales, | 
we may expect a net loss of at least twenty millions 
to the public treasury. Yet we hear it urged that 
their lands will yield a net surplus sufficient to pay 
the debts of Texas. lask on what data are such 
arguments bassed? 

The pecuniary bearings of slavery were well il- 
lustrated in the Florida war, which was commenced 
and prosecuted in order to recapture the fugitive 
slaves who had sought an asylum in that territory. | 
it was carried on for seven years, at an expenditure | 
of forty miltion dollars and some hundreds of lives, | 
in order to capture and return to their owners some | 
five hundred slaves; making each slave costthe na- 
tion about eighty thousand, dollars, mostly taken | 
from the pockets of northern freemen. This is the | 
economy of slavery. Sir, I object to placing our- | 
selves in a situation to be called upon to catch the 
runaway slaves of Texas. If this be economy, 
may Heaven save us from its extension! | 

ut argument on this point would be useless to 
gentlemen who have travelled in the free and in the 
slave States. Let us look to the largest States at the 
time of forming our constitution; 1 refer to Virginia | 
and New York. Let us examine the latter; take | 
notice of her tunpikes, her railroads, her canals, 
her industrious and thriving population, her com- 
merce and universal prosperity. Then look at Vir- 
ginia! Mark her miscrable highways, her deserted 
plantations, her dilapidated dwellings, her ragged | 
slaves of almost every shade of complexion, her 
uncouth ‘implements of husbandry, the indolence | 
and extravagrance of her peopie, her extensive for- | 


ests, the almost total absence of all evidence of thrift |; 


and prosperity; and we shall not be under the ne- | 
cessity of reading the correspondence alluded to, in 
order to form an opinion of the pecuniary effects of | 
slavery. At the adoption of our federal constitu- 
tion, in 1790, Virginia contained a free population, 
nearly a hundred thousand greater than New York. | 
In 1840 the free population of New York was near- 
ly four times as great as that of Virginia. Within | 
that period the slaves of New York have been con- | 
verted into industrious, enterprising, and intelligent © 
citizens; while those of Virginia remain in their | 
chains—ignorant and degraded—the subjects of mer- ; 
chandise. Ten thousand five hundred and ninety- | 
three’ primary schools were in progress in New 
York at the taking of the census of J840, while Vir- | 
ginia could boast of but one thousand five hundred : 
and sixty-one. At those schools in New York five 
hundred and two thousand three hundred and six- 
ty-seven scholars were instructed, while Virginia 
furnished to her primary schools only thirty-five 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one. 


Among the =: 


free white population of Virginia over twenty years | 
of age, one in every twelve is unable to read or 3: 


write; while only one in fifty-three of the same de- | 
scription of population in New York is thus defi- | 
cient in education. But, in order to form a just es- 
timate of the comparative intelligence of the two 
States, we should bear in mind that more than one- 


third of the population of Virginia are slaves, kept || 


in the most profound ignorance; so that about five- ; 
twelfths of her whole population, over twenty years 
of age, can neither read nor write. Such is the 
moral degradation of the “the Old Dominion;” once | 
the home of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, i 
and Monroe—the mother of States and of states- i 


H. of Reps. 
men. But now “there is none so poor to do her 
reverence.” It is slavery that sits like an incubus 


upon her, prostrating her energies, corroding her 
morais, and degrading her people. In the language 
of one of her most talented sons, ‘“‘she has become a > 
vast menagerie, where men are bred for the market 
like oxen for the shambles,” 

But what I have said of Virginia is by way of il- 
lustration. The same remarks will apply, sub= 
stantially, to all of the slave States; for itis to 
slavery alone that Virginia may impute her want of 
prosperity. And if ignorance in the great mass of 
‘people be economy, then, surely, may. our honora- 
ble Secretary of State boast of slavery as an.econom= 
ical institution. It was well remarked by the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Harpn,] that slavery bee 
gets a contempt for labor. Such is undoubtedly the 
case. It said of John Randolph that when he de- 
sired to express his utmost contempt for a man, he 
would assert that “he hoes corn with negroes.” In 
our free States we have no idle persons. Our wives, 
our daughters, and our sons are bred to industry: 
but in the slave States the great mass of free people 
not only refuse to labor, but many of them live in 
habits of great extravagance, while the non-slave- 
holding class of free people are generally indolent 
and miserably poor. Of the aggregate amount of 
time usually appropriated to labor by the people of 
the free States, at least one-half is spent in idleness 
by the people of the slave States. It is, therefore, 
quite plain that vice, ignorance, and poverty must 
result from the existence of slavery. Yet the hon- 
orable Secretary of State regards it as attended with 
great pecuniary blessings to our nation. 

But I desire to look into the moral influences of 
slavery, which our honorable Secretary regards ag 
so salutuary. I am aware that the honorable gen- 
Jeman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wixtaror,] in- 
timated the danger of driving southern whigs from 
us, if we speak against slavery. I do not entertain 
such fears. The Secretary of State bas sent to this 
House an elaborate argument in favor of the moral 
influences of slavery. ‘This argument has been pub- 
lished to the world, and is now before us. If we 
do not reply to it, we shall be regarded as having 
given our tacit assent to its truth. If southern 
whigs desire us to keep silence under these circum- 
stances, 1 cannot yield to their wishes. Nay, if they 
would do that, they are no whigs. It is, therefore, 
my intention to speak with the most perfect frank- 
ness. I have never before felt disposed to enter 
upon the discussion of the morality of slavery while 
sitting in this: hall, for the reason that it was never 
before uponus. But we now have the argument of 
the honorable Secretary thrust upon us, as well as 
the arguments of gentlemen in this hall, who have 
eloquently insisted upon the humane and moral char- 
acter of slavery. Under these circumstances, we 
must meet the arguments or timidly shrink from the 
contest. 

Sir, I deny that slavery is characterized by either 
humanity or morality. To take froma man his 
liberty is the highest injury you can inflict upon 
him, except to deprive him of life. Indeed, by 
taking from him his liberty, you deprive him of the 
power to protect his life; and it is not unfrequently 
the case that the life of the slave is sacrificed b 
withholding from him his liberty. But I shall again 
refer to this point; at present I will call the attention 
of the committee to some illustrations of the morali- 
ty of slaveholding which meet us on every street of 
this city. I refer to the infinite shades of complexion 
that mark the slave population around us, varying 
from a perfect black to the lightest complexion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Indeed, it is not unusual to 
meet a slave with a lighter complexion than his 
master. But a few days since an advertisement ap- 
peared in the principal papers of this city offering a 
reward of five hundred dollars for the arrest of a 
fugitive slave, described as a young woman sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, “white, with straight 
dark hair, intelligent. countenance, and agreeable 
manners.” The extraordinary bounty offered for 
her arrest was doubtless in consequence of her com- 
plexion and manners. Sir, I have no doubt that 
our people of the free States will marvel at seeing 
advertisements for white slaves. But Mr. Jefferson 
informs us that “some of the Lest blood of Virginia 
runs in the veins of her slaves.” Perhaps the fair 
fugitive to whom I have made allusion descended 
from some aristocratic family of “the Old Domin- 
ion.” lam told that it is not unusnal for a man to 
hold his own children in slavery, and even to sell 
them to those who deal in human flesh. It iy said, 
also, to be a very common thing for a planter to hold : 
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in slavery the children of his father, and even to sell 
them as merchandise. These are mild illustrations 
of the moral bearings of slavery, which our Secre- 
ary of State regards as humane and salutary. 

30 to that bastile of slavery on Maryland avenue, 
which is so distinctly in view from the windows of 
this hall; mark its dark and hated walls; enter its 
heavy gates; look into its cells; notice the counten- 
ances of its inmates; witness the grief, the deep- 
seated horror and despair manifest in every face; see 
the heaving bosoms and the silent tears; listen to 
the suppressed sighs as they break from their tor- 
tured breasts; see them chained in coffies, and march- 
ed on board the slaveship; view their unutterable 
agony of sou] as they take a last sad look towards the 
scenes of their childhood; attend them on their voy- 
age to the slave market in the far South, to their new 


homes; witness the deep degradation and suffering. 


to which they are subjected, until death relieves them 
from their sufferings, and closes up the short drama; 
then say whether you are convinced of the benign 
influence and the moral purity of slavery. We are 
asked to extend and perpetuate these scenes. Will 
northern men do it? We, asa nation, have declared 
our abhorrence of the slave-trade. We have de- 
clared it piracy by our laws, and we punish with 
death those who shall engage in it upon a foreign 
coast; while, by our legislative enactments, we con- 
tinue and sustain it, with all its crimes and horrors, 
in our national metropolis; and a high officer of this 
government seeks the aid and countenance of a 
European monarch to enable us to maintain it in 
Texas, For that purpose he enters into a labored 
argument to show to the civilized world that it is 
both moral and benevolent. This essay in favor of 
slavery and the slave trade is urged upon members 
of this House. 

Why, sir, L became acquainted with its salutary 
tendency soon after taking a seat in this hall, some 
eight years since. I have often related the transac- 
tion, as it was communicated to me by different per- 
sons at the time. I believe their relation to be strict- 
ly correct; but if any gentleman doubts its entire ac- 
curacy, I should be pleased to have a committee, 
with power to send for persons and papers, and 
let the whole truth be called forth and published. 

A lady!—one of that sex in whose breasts we 
look for all the finer sensibilities of our nature—re- 
siding in this city, on Pennsylvania avenue, owned 
a slave said to approximate more nearly to the 
white than to the colored race. He was intelli- 
gent and industrious. He had a wife and several 
children, to whom he was much attached. His own- 
er informed him that she was about selling him to 
one of those piratical dealers in mankind, always to 
be found in this city, and at this time advocating the 
annexation of Texas and the extension of the 
slave trade. The man remonstrated with his own- 
er—told her that he could not survive a separation 
from his children, his wife, and his friends; and 
when she showed no disposition to listen to his sup- 
plication, he took a knife from his pocket and attempt- 
ed to cuthis throatin her presence. He was seized 
by his fellow servants, and the knife taken from him, 
and a surgeon called, who dressed his wound. After 
this was done, finding himself relieved from the 
grasp of his fellow servants, he sprang from them, 
ran to the’ bridge across the canal, and threw him- 
self into its turbid waters, preferring its muddy bot- 
tom for his grave, rather than submit to the torture, 
the pangs, and sufferings that awaited his’separation 
from his family. His body was taken from the 
canal the next morning by his fellow slaves, and 
lay exposed for some time on the bridge located, I 
think, on Seventh street. 

As a further illustration, I refer to a transaction 
less notorious. J am not prepared to vouch its en- 
tire accuracy, though I believe it to be literally true; 
and if any gentleman doubts its correctness | will 
unite with him in asking of the House a committee 
for the purpose of eliciting the whole truth. I be- 
lieve my venerable friend before me [Mr. Abams] 
has once referred to the same transsction.* A slave 


*Mr, Avams subsequently informed Mr. Gippinas that the 
case to which he [Mr. ApsMs} had once made allusion was 
the case of a woman who had lived in Washington city. 
She had been set free by her owner, whe was a widow; but 
no deed of emancipation was executed, although the wo- 
man regarded herself tree, and was so reg rded by her form- 
er owner and all others. She Hved in. this situation, and 
became the mother of a family of four children, when her 
owner died. The heirs of her owner then seized upon her 
and her children, took them to Alexandria, and sold them 
to a slave dealer. While imprisoncd there, she murdered 
her two youngest children, and, while endeavoring to take 
the life of the next oldest, he and the other surviving child 
raised such acry of djstressas to attract the attention of 
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very gentlemen who exhibit so much sympathy 


| mother, with her two children, was brought from 
the country to the city for the pupose of selling 
them to those who deal in mankind. They were 
imprisoned in that common receptacle of human cat- 
tle to which 1 have heretofore referred. While thus 
confined in the dreary dungeon, with none but the 
| eye of her God and her children upon her, she re- 
| flected upon her lowly hovel, her home, her hus- 
| band, her children, from whom she had been sepa- 
rated, upon her friends and the scenes of her hap- 
| pier days. Then, as she looked forward to the short 
life and the speedy death that awaited her, and 
viewed her two children, and the lives of bondage 
: and degradation to which they were to be subjected, 
her mind was wrought up to desperation; reason 
tottered, and, reeling, fell from its throne; she be- 
came a maniac, and, seizing het children, tore from 
them the life which God had given, then severed the 
thread of her own existence, and rushed unbidden 
' to the presence of her final Judge. This is bat an- 
! other illustration of the humane influence of slavery, 
so much extolled by our Secretary of State. 

| My colleague from the Butler district [Mr. Wer- 
LER] was anxious to extend our “democratic institu- 
tions” to Texas. Itis this particular branch of our 
“democratic institutions” now sought to be ex- 
tended and perpetuated. These scenes to which 
I have referred took place in this city, under 
our own laws, enacted by Congress, and which 
are now kept in force by the action of the 


! for the people of Texas, and who become so elo- 
| quent.in favor “of extending the area of freedom” 
i by establishing and perpetuating the slave-trade, 
with its horrors and crimes, its outrages, and its 
murders. Gentlemen here become pathetic upon 
the sufferings to which the people of Texas have been 
| subjected during their war with Mexico. They 
speak in melting terms of the predatory warfare 
heretofore carried on against Texas, and they ask 
| the people of our free States to go to relieve them 
from Mexican barbarity. Why, sir, there is more 
|} human suffering in this city, every year, by reason 
of the slave trade, than has been endured by the 
whole people of Texas during their entire revolution 
of eight years. The consumption of human life at- 
! tendant and consequent upon the slave trade in this 
District is greater every year than it has been in 
; Texas during any period of their war with Mexico. 
lt should be borne in mind that this slave trade is 
authorized and maintained by act of Congres, which 
the advocates of annexation refuse to repeal. The 
scenes which I have described, and the sufferings 
which I have mentioned, are authorized by our laws, 
passed by this body, and which we now keep in 
| force. Gentlemen on this floor, who, by supporting 
| the gag-rule, have for years voted to continue those 
| Jaws, and the scenes to which I have made reference 
—whose hearts are unmoved by al} the suffering of 
| the slave population here, and by all the blood thatis 
annually shed in this District, become eloquent upon 
the sufferings endured by the people of Texas. 
They are willing to spend the national treasure, and 
pour out American blood, to protect the Texians, 
while they authorize by law all those crimes and out- 
rages, and all the violence and bloodshed, attendant 
upon the slave trade in this District. Indeed, they 
are striving to extend and perpetuate those crimes 
in Texas, under the plea of “extending the area of 
freedom.” 

Our President, too, in his message, speaks of the 
“barbarous manner” in which the Mexicans have 
prosecuted the war against Texas, and appears anx- 
ious to relieve the people of that nation from the 
persecutions to which they are subjected; while in 
this city, within view of his own window, the slave 
population are subjected to far greater suffering by 
reason of our own laws. But for them he has no 
sympathy, no compassion; nay, he lends his iniu- 
ence to extend and perpetuate in Texas these crimes 
and outrages to which I have alluded. 


The instances to which I have called the atten-. 


i 

H 

| tion of the committee are merely examples of what 
is daily taking place in the slave States. The 
amiount of human suffering and the consumption 
of human life within those States are incalculable. 
Upon the cotton plantations they purchase none 
bat full-grown slaves. ‘The average lives of the 
slaves,thus purchased,after entering upon the planta- 


tions, are only seven years. I speak upon the au- 


those without, and they were saved by the timely aid of 
persons near the prison. The dealer in human flesh who 
had purchased the womanand chikiren, returned them to 
their venders, and sued them “for fraud in selling him a 
vicious slaye.” s ca i 


thority of extensive cotton growers, whose long ex- 
perience and observation enable them to form cor- 
rect opinions. It is regarded by cotton growers as 
more profitable to drive their slaves so hard that 
the intensity of their labor shall produce. death in 
seven years, and then to supply théir places by 
fresh purchases, than itis to treat them more leni- 
enily; thus whole gangs of slaves, consisting of 
many hundreds on each cotton plantation, are con- 


signed to their graves once in seven ‘years. “The 


driver’s lash impels them to excessive effort, and 
really causes their death as much as the knife or the 
pistol of the murderer causes the death of his victim. 
They are hastened to premature graves, in order 
that their owners may enjoy the fruits of their toil, 
as much as the inoffensive merchant, when over- 
taken by the freebooter, is compelled to “walk the 
plank.?’* f 


We have all seen notices ofa convention sf slave- 
holders held some years since in South Carolina, to 
determine upon the length of slave life most profita- 
ble to the master. Thatis, they met for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the master would gain 
greater profits from the labor of his slaves by work- . 
ing themso hard as to produce death in seven years, 
or by treating them so humanely as to lengthen their 
lives to a longer period. Upon full deliberation it 
was determfned that seven years was the period 
most beneficial to the master’s. interest. The feel- 
ings of humanity or the principles of justice to 
the slave did not enter into the comrutation, They 
forgot these considerations, as did our honorable 
Secretary of State in his letter to Mr. Pakenham and 
to Mr. King, Now, sir, the pirate thinks it most 
profitable for him to sacrifice the lives of his cap- 
tives within an hour after he obtains possession of 
them. The cotton planter regards it more condu- 
cive to his interest to hold his slaves under the tor- 
ture of the overseer’s whip for seven years. It is 
certain that one is as much the cause of his victim’s 
death as the other; but: as tothe relative degree of 
guilt which each incurs, I will express no opinion. 
I will leave that question for casuists of nicer dis- 
tinctions than myself to determine. 


Upon sugar plantations, however, the slaves are 
worked still harder, and the average life of slaves 
on sugar estates is computed at five years. That if, 
the planters on those estates regard it more profita- 
ble to work their hands so severely as to cause their 
death in five years, and then to replace them by fresh 
purchases, than it would be to use them more leni- 
enily. The precise number of slaves thus sacrificed 
annually cannot be ascertained. We know, how- 
ever, that there are less restraints upon the increase 
of slave population than there is among the free and. 
enlightened portion of the community. But the late 
census shows that the increase of the slaves in the 
slave States, between 1830 and 1840, was about four 
hundred thousand less, in proportion to their whole 
number, than that of the free population. But some 
of those slaves have fled to Canada and to the free 
States, and others have been transported to Texas. 
Allowing forty thousand as the number of those who 
have thus left the slave States, and we shall still 
find a deficit of three hundred and sixty thousand in 
ten years, thirty-six thousand annually, and three 
thousand per month, and of one hundred per day as 
the number of persons whose lives are thus sacri- 
ficed under the laws of our slave States and of Con- 
gress. This tide of human gore is constantly flow- 
ing, and we are called upon to lend our official aid 
to increase and extend it. In order to effect this ob- 
ject the honorable Secretary. of State has urged upon 
us to consider the humane and moral bearings of 
slavery. It is therefore duc to him that we examiné 
them. It is due to ourselves and to the charac- 
ter of our nation; it is a duty that we owe 
to mankind and to our God that we examine 
closely the effects and consequences of slavery and 
the slave-trade before we vote to extend them. That 
has been my object in the remarks which I have 
submitted. Lacs 

De we believe there is a Power above us that will 
visit national sins and crimes with national judg- 
ments? that he will visit upon this great people the 
just penalty due to us for the suffering we have. in- 


*When pirates capture 2 it is said they lay a plank 
upon the deck with one end projecting over the ship’s side. 
Un this plank cach of the crew is compelled to walk until 
he gets so tar over the side of the ship that his weight bears 
down ihe end of the plank on which he stands, and he is at 
once phinged Into his watery grave, and all witnesses of 
the capture are thus disposed of. This is called ‘walking 
ihe plank,” in order that his pirate captor may enjoy the 
fruits of his enterprise. a ee peep 
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flicted, the blood we have shed; and the murders 
that have been committed under our laws? lam 
one of those who solemnly believe that transgression 
and punishment are inseparably connected with the 
inscrutable wisdom of God’s providence. With 
this impression, I feel as confident that chastisement 
and tribulation for the offences which we have com- 
mitted against the down-trodden sons of. Africa 
await this people, as I do that justice controls the 
destinies of nations or guides the power of Omnipo- 
tence. I “hold these truths to be self-evident, that 


all men are. created equal; that they are endowed: 


by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” If our African brethren received 
their lives and liberty from God himself, what must 
be the guilt of those who step between God and 
their fellow-men, and rob them of their God-given 
rights, Sir, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, “L 
tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just.” 1 would not decide for others. “To his own 
master” each member on this floor “must stand or 
fall.” But I most solemnly declare that I would as 
soon share in the guilt of the lawless pirate, or 
bathe my hands in human blood by direct murder, 
asl would aid in extending slavery and the slave 
trade by voting for the passage of the resolutions 
under consideration. In our own land our African 
brethren now pine in bondage. Congress cannot 
relieve them. But, in the eloquent language of Jef- 
ferson, I would say, “When the measure of their 
tears shall be full, when their tears shall have in- 
volved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God of 
justice will awaken to their distress,” and “by his 
exterminating thunder will manifest his attention to 
things of this work, and that they are not left to 
the guidance of blind fatuity.” 

But the honorable Secretary assumes the doctrine 
that this government is bound by the constitution 
to maintain and uphold slavery and the slave trade; 
that we, the people of the free States, are under 
constitutional obligations to participate in the crimes 
and share in the guilt to which I have made refer- 
ence, Sir, I take issue with the honorable Secreta- 
ry. Tnotonly deny that such obligation rests upon 
our people of the free States, but I deny that the 
federal government possesses power under the con- 
stitution to uphold slavery, or in any way to inter- 
fere with it. But I have so often given my views 
on this point that I feel no disposition to repeat 
them, particularly after the able argument of my 
colleague from the Loraine district, [Mr. Hanmn.] 
I hold to the doctrine which was maintained by 
southern and by northern men on this subject eight 
years since. At the last session of the 25th Con- 
gress resolutions in regard to slavery were intro- 
duced to this Hall by a gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, now a member of the other branch of our 
national legislature, [Mr. Arnerton.] It was then 
reported and believed that those resolutions were 
agreed upon ina caucus of the democratic party; 
that Mr. Calhoun was a member of that caucus, 
and that the resolutions were originally framed by 
him. One of those resolutions was in the following 
words: : 

“Resolved, That this government is a goverument of lim- 
ited powers; that by the constitution of the United States it 
has no power whatever over the institution of slavery in 
the several States of this Union.” 

For this resolution | voted, and so cid one hnn- 
dred and ninety-six members of this body; indeed, 
there were only six members present who refused 
to vote for it, and these gentlemen objected rather to 
the practice of asserting abstract principles than to 
the doctrine of. the resolution. During the same 
session Mr. Clay, in the Senate, maintained the 
same position. He declared that “under the com- 
promises of the federal constitution no power what- 
ever was granted to the general government over 
the institution of domestic slavery, except those 
which relate to taxation, representation, and the 
power to restore fugitive slaves to thei owners.” 
“AU other powers (said he) were withheld by the 
several States, to be exercised exclusively at their 
discretion.” I mention Mr. Clay’s sentiments, not 
for the reason that he isa whig, but because he is 
an eminent statesman, and that his sentiments at 
that time were universally approved by southern 
gentlemen,and almost equaily so by northern states- 
men. In his letter to the editor of the Lexington 
Observer, dated on the 2d of September last, Mr. 
Clay. declares “that Congress has no power over 
the institution of slavery; that the existence, the 
maintenance, and the continuance of that institution 
depend _ exclusively upon the power and authority 
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of the States in which it is situated.” These are my 
sentiments. They are the sentiments of southern 
men and of northern men. They are the sentiments 
of our people generally. They are put forth and 
distinctly maintained by the whigs of Virginia in 
their address published in September last... 

Bata different doctrine is now advocated by the 
executive and by the advocates of annexation. They 
now declare that the people of the free States are 
bound to spend their wealth, and shed their blood, 
in support of the institution which they hold in such 
general abhorrence. ‘There are two parties in the 
United States who hold that we have jurisdiction 
over the institution of slavery. They consist of the 


high-toned advocates of eternal slavery in the South, ` 


and those who call themselves, par excellence, “the 
friends of the slave,” or the “liberty party” of the 
North. I thipk, however, the sentiment is not uni- 
versal among the latter. One of these parties insist 
that we have the power to sustain it, and the other 
urges that we have power to abolish it. But the 
great mass of our people, consisting of both of the 
great political parties, hold to what I regard as 
the very obvious doctrine of the constitution, that 
we have ‘not the constitutional power to do either. 
Why, sir, at the formation of the constitution, an 
amendment was offered by a member from South 
Carolina providing that “fugitive slaves should be 
arrested and delivered to their owners in the same 
manner as fugitives from justice.” But Mr. Wil- 
son, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, objected that such a provision in the con- 
stitution would implicate the people of the free 
States in the support of slavery, and the proposition 
was rejected without a division. Does the spirit of 
Wilson now inspire the sous of my native State? 
Do they hold that institution in such unmitigated 
detestation that they will in no respect implicate 
themselves or their constituents in its support? Will 
they, like their immortal Franklin, go to the very 
verge of the constitution to suppress and abolish iv 
I will not doubt their regard for the inalienable 
rights of men, and the honor of our nation. Nor 
will I suspect that the successors of Ellsworth will 
prove recreant to the noble sentiments which he 
maintained in the convention that framed the con- 
stitution. I cannot distrust any party from the free 
States. It is impossible for me to believe that any 
member north of Mason and Dixon’s line can be 
brought to vote for an extension of the crimes, the 
wholesale murders, to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the committee. 


But, should this measure be carried through Con- 
gress at the present session, it will prove to be “but 
the beginning of the end.” No, sir: if carried, it 
will be in violation of the constitution; in violation 
of the honor, the interests, and the rights of the 
people of the free States; and in violation of the 
rights of mad. It will then become our duty to re- 
peal those resolutions by which it is sought to trans- 
ter the people of the free States to the contro! of 
slaveholding Texas. The word repeat shall herc- 
after constitute our rallying ery and our watchword 
in future conflicts. It will arouse our freemen to ef- 
fort. It will be repeated and re-echoed “from hil 
to mountain-top.” It will reverberate through ev- 
ery vale of the North, and will call forth a burst of 
indignation that will overwhelm the enemies of lib- 
erty. The momentous questions of liberty and sla- 
very are now before the people of this nation. They 
have been forced upon us by the slavebolders of the 
South. Northern men cannot, will not, shrink 
from the discussion. They have become the great 
absorbing topics in this hall, in most of our State 
legislatures, and by the people of the United States 
generally. Public indignation at these attempts to 
involve us in the crimes and disgrace of slavery is 
already awakened. It is rolling forward with an 
irresistible force, which, ere long, will redeem and 
purify the people of the North from the crimes and 
the corroding influences of that blood-stained insti- 
tution. The car of universal liberty is moving; it 
has acquired a momentum that cannot be stopped; 
and those who throw themselves before it, in order 
to obstruct its progress, will be crushed beneath its 
resistless power, 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 
OF NEWYORK. | 
In the House of Representatives, January, 24, 1845. 
On the question of the annexation of Texas. 
The subject of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, by joint resolution or act of Congress, 
being under consideration in the Committee of the 


Whole on the state ofthe Union, Mr. BARNARD 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: In the humble part which I am 
about to take in this discussion, with the certain 
knowledge that the hand of destiny is on me, as on 
all others here, and that I must fall, as they do, at 
the end of one short hour, I shall not undertake to 
say much about the policy or expediency of an- 
nexing Texas to the United States. On this matter 
I must content myself with a very brief expression 
of my opinions. There is another and a prior 
question to this, and that is, whether we have any 
power or right to annex Texas to the United States 
atall? and to this question my attention. will be 
mainly devoted at this time. 

But, touching the policy or expediency of annex- 
ation, I may be allowed to say, in general terms, 
that] deny that any necessity exists for this meas- 
are strong enough to form even a good apology for 
proposing or advocating it. Much more dol deny 
that any such overruling state necessity exists for 
annexing Texas to the United States as to make it 
the duty of this Congress, as some have boldly sug- 
gested, to rise above the constitution, and consum- 
mate the measure in open and avowed contempt of 
its principles and provisions. I deny that there is 
any occasion for this measure, for any of the reasons 
urged by its advocates. I deny that there is any 
danger that Texas may fall into the hands of any 
other power. I deny that the possession of Texas 
would afford us any advantage or facility in defend- 
ing ourselves against our enemies. Ideny that the 
possession of Texas is, in any measure, necessary 
in order to secure the institution of slavery as it now 
exists in several of the States of this Union. The 
best possible security for slavery is, to let it rest 
just where it stands—on the compromises of the con- 
stitution. If suffered to rest there, andthe Union be 
allowed to stand as it is, slavery will last as long as 
the States in which it exists shall be willing to let it 
last. 

And I deny that any advantage of any sort would 
be secured to the American people by annexing 
Texas to the United States, any more than by an- 
nexing Canada to the United States; nor with half 
so much promise of advantage as might be urged in 
favor of annexing Canada. Sir, it would not 
strengthen our Union or our empire—quite the con- 
trary. It would not add to the chances of perpet- 
uaung our republican forms and our free institu- 
tions—quite the contrary. It would not add to our 
republican virtues, or elevate our republican charac- 
ter—quite the contrary. We should gain nothing 
on the score of reverence for the constitution, love 
of order, and obedience to the laws; and nothing on 
the score of popular instruction and popular intelli- 
gence—quite the contrary. And we should gain 
nothing In an economical point of view. We, the 
people of the United States, would not be able to 
produce more with Texas than without Texas, nor 
have a better market for what we produce. We 
should gain nothing on the score of just protection 
to our domestic and national interests, or in the way 
of a better security for ihe due execution of our rev- 
enue laws. Jn short, we should add nothing to the 
national wealth, the national prosperity, the national 
security, the national respectability, or the national 
honor—quite the contrary of all these things, in my 
opinion. 

Fivally, Mr. Chairman, I deny that we have any 
the slightest claim, or ground of claim, in the world 
on Texas, or the territory of Texas. And I deny 
that Texas, or the people of Texas, have any the 
slightest claim, or ground of claim, in. the world 
upon us. 

But, sir, passing by all these. topics, deeply in- 
teresting as they arc to us all, and to the whole 
country, í come at once to the discharge of the high- 
est and most sacred duty which can devolve on an 
American citizen—I mean the defence, in my hum- 
ble way, of the constitution of my country against 
the desperate assault which is made on it in this 
proceeding for the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States. 

And on this subject, Mr. Chairman, I take the 
broadest ground. Iset out with laying down the 
following comprehensive but very explicit proposi- 
tions: 

That this federal government, by any or by all of 
its departments and functionaries, has no power or 
right, under the constitution, to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory and to annex that territory to the United 
States, and so to enlarge and expand the area and 
empire of the republic; such acquisition being pro- 


| posed asa distinct, substantive, and independent 
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measure, and not proposed as a measure incident, 
or auxiliary, and neéessary to the performance of 
any preseribed or admitted duty, or the execution 
of any granted power. And if there be no constitu- 


tional authority thus to acquire foreign territory, 


much less has the government any power to form a 
territorial and political union and amalgamation be- 
tween the United States and a foreign and inde- 
pendent country. 

Mr. Chairman, what I mean to say very distinct- 
ly is this, that the acquisition of foreign territory is 
not one of the objects for which this government 
was constituted. I mean to say that, considered in 
itself, as a distinct, substantive, and independent ob- 
ject, it is not one about which the powers of this 
government may be constitutionally employed. 

‘To illustrate what I mean: This government may 
propose to itself, as a distinctand substantive object, 
to raise an army, or to build a navy, or to bring 
money into the treasury by duties or taxes. Each 
of these is a legitimate and proper object about 
which the powers of the government may be em- 
ployed, since for each there is a distinct authority in 
the constitution; and I mean to say that, in this 
sense, this government has no constitutional power 
to acquire foreign territory. 

And here, sir, in order to relieve the proposition 
which I have laid down from all difficulty and doubt 
arising from what may be thought to be precedents 
for the acquisition of foreign territory, and from 
supposable cases which have been or may be refer- 
red to in this debate, I wish, at least for the sake of 
this argument, to make several distinct and import- 
ant admissions. 

I admit, then, so far as this argument is concern- 
ed, in the first place, the right of conquest in this 
government, as incident to the power to make war; 
though I do not admit the right to make war for the 
mere sake of making conquests, for the sake of ac- 
quiring foreign territory. That would be a fraud 
on the war power. 

Again, I admit the right of discovery in this gov- 
ernment, as a natural and necessary right belongin 
to all governments—just as finding is a natural al 
necessary right belongmg to every individual, and 
gives title where no owner appears. 

Again, I admit that this government has capacity 
to hold lands in trust, coming to it by the voluntary 
cession of particular States. 

It was under a cession of the claims of North 
Carolina, made by deed, executed by her senators 
in Congress in 1790, and of the claims of Georgia, 
made by commissioners appointed for that purpose 
in 1802, that the United States came into peaceable 
possession and jurisdiction of the country lying 
west ef those States, and now included in the States 
of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

This, however, was not foreign territory; it was 
territory within the limits of the United States, as 
established by the treaty of 1783. It was a part of 
those vacant and unoccupied lands claimed to be 
within the limits of particular States among the old 
thirteen, which were deemed to have been purchased 
and secured by the common blood and treasure of 
all. It was territory which the United States, as a 
great corporation, having peculiar relation to the 
States of this Union, and charged by the constitu- 
tion with the care of the common territories of the 
republic, might receive on the same terms on which 
the United States, in the time of the confederation, 
had received the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
and for the like purposes. ' 

I do not admit that the federal government has 
capacity to hold foreign territory, much less a for- 
eign independent country and people, coming to it, 
if such a thing should or could take place, by the 
voluntary cession of its owners—as, to hold the 
Emerald Isle, or the island of St. Domingo, or the 
colony of Liberia. I am not prepared to say that 
this government has authority to establish and hold 
colonies and set up colonial governments. Such 
foreign possessions might impose on the government 
duties and obligations wholly meonsistent with the 
objects for which the government was created, and 
inconsistent with the provisions and restrictions of 
the constitution. , 

Again: I admit, for the sake of this argument, that 
foreign territory may be acquired by treaty, when 
such acquisition is incident, or auxiliary, and neces- 
sary to the seitlement of disputed boundaries, or the 
settlement of any other disputes or differences be- 
tween the United States and any foreign power 
owning such territory. Be age tc 

The principal precedents to justify such acquisi- 
tions are found in the treaty of 1803 with France, 
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and the treaty of 1819 with Spain. In these cases, 
especially under the treaty of 1803, a very large 
and valuable domain was acquired by the United 
States. f 

J do not admit that these are precedents which 
ought to be lightly followed, even where the ut- 
most care is taken to keep within the strictest letter 
of the examples. Mr. Jefferson, under and through 
whom the treaty of 1803 was made, never entertain- 
ed a doubt that Louisiana was acquired wholly 
without constitutional warrant. But, for the pur- 
pose of this argument, I take this precedent, and 
that of the treaty with Spain, just as they stand, 
without troubling myself to dispute their authority. 

But it must be carefully observed, in the first 
place, that these acquisitions of territory were made 
by the treaty-making power; and next, that they 
were made when the treaty-making power was en- 
gaged in the exercise of its legitimate and necessary 
authority under the constitution, in the adjustment 
of very serious difficulties and differences. between 
the United States and the governments of France 
and Spain respectively. 

Let me refer to the state of things existing between 
the United States and France when the treaty of 
1803 was made. 

In 1798, in consequence of the serious difficulties 
and misunderstanding which had arisen between the 
two countries, Congress passed an act declaring that 
the existing treaties between the United States and 
France were no longer in force, or obligatory on the 
government or people of the United States. 

This act was followed by measures and acts of 
open hostility between the two countries, which, 
however, were terminated by a convention which 
was concluded on the thirtieth of April, 1800. 

But this convention, though it terminated hostili- 
ties and established peace, did not terminate the dif- 
ferences between the countries. Particularly, the 
indemnities for injuries and spoliations, due or 


claimed by the United States, were left wholly un- 


adjusted. 
Turning to the treaty of the cession of 1803, we 
find that it contains the following recital: 


“Desiring to remove all sources of misunderstanding rela- 
tive to objects of discussion mentioned in the 2d and Sth ar- 
ticles of the convention of the 20th September, 1900, relative 
to the rights claimed by the United States in virtue of the 
treaty concluded at Madrid the 27th October, 1795, between 
his Catholic Majesty and the said United States; and willing 
to strengthen the union and friendship which. at the time of 
the said convention, was happily re-established between the 
two countries.” 

And upon the facts of this recital it was that the 
cession of the Louisiana country was made to the 
United States. It will be observed that one ground 
of the treaty and cession was a claim which the 
United States had in virtue of a treaty with Spain 
of 1795. By that treaty, Spain, then the owner of 
Louisiana, had agreed that the navigation of the 
Mississippi should be free to the citizens of the 
United States, and that they should have a piace of 
deposit for their merchandise and effects at New 


Orleans, or some other equivalent establishment. ` 


in 1802 our citizens were deprived of their place of 
deposit at New Orleans by the Spanish Intendant 
there, and no equivalent establishment was assigned 
to them. This, of course, produced great alarm and 
great excitement in the country. In the mean time, 
France became again, as she had been originally, 
the owner of Louisiana, and, of course, with the ob- 
ligations of the Spanish treaty of 1795 in regard to 
the free navigation of the Mississippi and a place of 
deposit in behalf of the citizens of the United States 
resting upon her. ; 

The treaty with France shows on its face that the 
cession was made expressly in the way and for the 
sake of adjusting the difficulties and claims between 
the two countries. I refer to the treaty and to the 
facts of the case to show, as they clearly do,” that 
the acquisition of territory in this case, extensive 
and valuable as it certainly was, was made under 
circumstances.which gave it a place, as an interna- 
tional transaction subordinate and incident to another 
object, which was the main object of the treaty, 
namely, the adjustment and settlement of the se- 
rious difficulties, differences, and disputes between 
the two countries. So, at any rate, it was professedly 
regarded by the parties. And it was the fact of the 
existence of these differences between the two coun- 
tries which gave the treaty-making power jurisdic- 
uon and authority to act in the case. The United 
States had claims and complaints to make against 
France; and France, in her turn, had claims and 
complaints to make against the United States. The 


{l United States, moreover, claimed important privi- 
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leges in the very territory in question; and the terri- 
tory was deemed a convenient instrument in the 
hands of the parties, to be used in adjusting their 
difficulties. France owed the United States a large 
sum of money; and Napoleon had no money to 
spare from his wars and his ambitious projects, 
while he was quite willing to spate’ a distant 
pounce which brought him more anxiety and trou- 

le than profit. I cannot, and do not, in this argu- 


‘ment, object to the acquisition of territory in this 


form and manner as unconstitutional. I suppose 
the United States may, in good faith, take pay in 
lands for a debt due from ‘a foreign power, when it 
cannot pay in cash, and that we may pay in money 
for any excess in the value of such lands... And so 
also, that, in like manner, and in good faith, the 
United States may take foreign lands in the final 
adjustment of disputed boundaries, or of any other 
disputes with a foreign power. Such, I’ repeat, 
were the terms on which the acquisition of Louis- 
jana was ptofessedly made. 1 do not go behind 
this profession. I see that the treaty-making pow- 
er had jurisdiction to act in the premises, and I sub- 
mit to the result. No-one can doubt that the su- 
preme authorities, charged with the care of our for- 
eign relations, have full power to adjust our difficul- 
ties with foreign nations, and that the terms of such . 
adjustment are wholly within their own discretion; 
provided, only, that nothing be done which shall 
directly conflict with the provisions and restrictions — 
of the constitution. Foreign territory may be ác- 
quired in war. It is the duty of the executive au- 
thorities charged with our foreign relations to ter- 
minate our difficulties with foreign nations without 
war, if they can; and if the acquisition of foreign 
territory becomes auxiliary and hecessary to the 
eaceable settlement of such difficulties, I do not 

know that this can be charged as an assumption of 
power. It is exactly on the grounds here stated 
that the treaty of cession of 1803 professes to stand. 

In regard to the treaty of 1819 with Spain, the case 
was not materially different. Here were disputed 
boundaries to be adjusted, and there were other 
serious differences and disputes between the parties ' 
to be settled, some of which had existed almost 
from the beginning of the century. The recital in 
this treaty is that the parties “had determined to 
settle and terminate all their differences and preten- 
sions by atreaty which should designate with pre- 
cision the limits of their respective bordering terri- 
tories in North America.” 

The treaty shows on its face that there were five 
different and distinct claims and reclamation which 
each party had on the other, and which each agreed 
to renounce. No doubt there was in this case a 
cession of valuable territory; but the acquision of 
territory was not the naked object of the treaty—far 
from it. There were mutual pretensions to be re- 
nounced; and Spain owed the citizens of the United 
States five millions of dollars, which she could not 
pay in cash, but which she could pay in lands. 

The treaty-making power had a case to go upon 
—it had a duty to perform in the settlement of na- 
tional differences; and the treaty shows that the 
cession of the territory in this case was, as an inter- 
national transaction, subordinate and incident to that 
main and principal object. The fact of the exist- 
ence of such differences was the basis on which the . 
nogotiation between the two governments was 
begun. This gave jurisdiction to treat. These . 
differences must be settled by negotiation and treaty, 
or they might have to be settled by war. And 
just as there is no legitimate authority in this gov- 
ernment to make war on a foreign power where no 
differences exist, and solely for the purpose of ac- 

uiring territory by conquest, so, in my judgment, 
the government has no authority or right whatever to 
attempt to acquire foreign territory by the peacea- 
ble means of negotiation and treaty, where there is 
nothing else’ to negotiate about or settle with a for- 
eign power, but where the direct, substantive, inde- 
pendent, and naked object isto acquire territory. 
The case of the treaty with Spain was not a case of 
this sort. 

Having said thus much of the cases which have 
been referred to inthis debate as precedents for the 
acquisition of foreign territory, and also of certain 
supposable cases, I recur to the proposition with 
which I set out, and which ] must take leave here 
to repeat: . 

That this federal government, by eny or by all of 
its departments and functionaries, has no power or 
right under the constitutiohto acqitire foreign terris 
tory and annex that terrifory to the United Star. 
and so to enlarge and expand the area’ and emp ~ 
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of the republic; sach acquisition being proposed as 
a distinct, substantive, and independent measure, 
and not proposed as a measure incident, or auxili- 
ary, and as a necessary to the performance of any 
prescribed or admitted duty, or the execution of any 
granted power. And if there be no ‘constitutional 
authority thus to acquire foreign territory, much 
less has the government any power to form a terri- 
torial and political union and amalgamation between 
the United States and a foreign and independent 
- country. 

And here I feel myself justified in saying, that one 
thing is at least certain, that there has been no pre- 
cedent in our history for such an acquisition of for- 
eign territory as is here proposed. Andif such a 
thing has been at any time heretofore proposed, sug- 
gested, or attempted, by any administration, or any 
official person, whether it was Texas or any other 
territory that was sought to be acquired, I mean to 
embrace all such previous attempts, as well as the one 
now before us, in the condemnation expressed in the 
proposition which I have just repeated. But it is 
the present case with which Iam now dealing, as 
the first instance and example which has ever come 
before Congress for consideration, where it has been 
distinctly proposed to add to the public domain and 
the political jurisdiction of the United States an ex- 
tensive foreign territory and country, as a substan- 
tive and independent measure. 

And this is exactly what is proposed to be done in 
this case. We have no questions of disputed 
boundary, and no disputes of any sort with Texas. 
We want her territory, as Frederick, I think it was, 
wanted a province; and we propose to obtain it, if 
we can, asthe naked object of a treaty, compact, or 
legislative bargain. There is nothing for the Presi- 
dent and Senate to negotiate about and settle with 
Texas; there is nothing for Conzress to bargain 
about, if Congress had the right to bargain at all 
with a foreign power, but for the acquisition of the 
Texian territory and country. She whole bargain, 
ifone be made in any form, must begin and end 
with this. 

And this, T say, is what this government has no 
power to do. Government has no right, as a dis- 
tinct and independent object, to seek to enlarge the 
public domain of the United States, and so extend 
the territorial jurisdiction and empire of the republic. 
Look through the constitution; take in its general 
scope and design, or search with microscopic vis- 
ion through every paragraph, sentence, clause, line, 
word, and syllable in it, and not the slightest color 
can be found, by eny candid and impartial inquirer, 
for the idea, that it was the design of the framers of 
that instrument to give to this federal government 
power to acquire foreign territory as a distinctive 
and substantive object; to bring so much additional 
territory, and so many souls, if you please, under 
the dominion and jurisdiction of the United States. 

It will not surely be pretended that it was the de- 
sign of the framers of the constitution to make this 
government and instrument by which the people of 
the United States, Anglo-Saxon as they are, should 
become the great land robbers of their time. We 
know very well, from the history of the period, that 
it was the last thing that entered into their thoughts 
or designs, to make provision for the enlargement of 
the boundaries of the republic beyond the ample ter- 
ritorial limits which it already had. It was a com- 
mon and serious apprehension, at that period, that 
the Union, when the extent of its dependent domain, 
even as it then existed, was considered, would be 
found eventually to be too much extended to be easi- 
ly held together together as one confederated repub- 
lie. Madison devoted an entire number in the fed- 
éralist to the discussion of this subject, with a view 
to show that a republic as large as the then limits of 
the United States, with the model which our repub- 
lic had, might be kept from falling to pieces; but he 
intimated no opinion that it might be safely extend- 
ed. Washington was not without his appre- 
hensions on the subject, as may be seen in 
the. earnest manner in which he directs the at- 
tention of his countrymen, in his farewell- ad- 
dress, to the indispensable necessity of opening 
and improving communications, by land and water, 
between the Atlantic sea-board and the Ohio, and 
the great lakes of the West. And though, by the 
wonderful inventions of modern times, facilities for 
locomotion and intercommunication between distant 
regions have been supplied which could not have 
been imagined, or at most were only dreamed. of, in 
the earlier times of our history, so that, at this day, 
we have little sympthy with the prudent and cau- 
Hous policy of our fathers in this respect, eyen after 
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having pushed our boundaries outward quite down 
to the Gulfof Mexies on the South, and beyond the 
Mississippi in the West, till we look out upon the 
Pacific ocean; yet I repeat, and insist, that the feel- 
ings and apprehensions to which | have adverted 
prevailed very commonly at the time the constitu- 
tion was framed and adopted, and no disposition 
then existed in any quarter to make constitutional 
provisional for extending the territorial limits of the 
republic. Nothing could have been further from:-the 
thoughts of the people at that period, than to clothe 
this federal government with authority to run a ca- 
re-r of territorial acquisition and aggrandisement. 
Ail the fears and jealousies of the States, and of the 
people, would have been roused and fired by sucha 
suggestion. And I do not believe there was a man 
in the convention which framed the constitution, if 
such a proposition had been thrown before it, who 
could have been found to give it the sanction of his 
vote; and there was not a State among the old thir- 
teen which would have adopted and ratified the con- 
stitution, if a provision to this effect had been found 
in it. 

His true that, under the confederation, when the 
desire was to unite as many of the British colonies 
and communities as possible in the war against the 
mother country, and when there was no perfect 
union, and none expected—nothing but a sort of al- 
liance fora common cause—there was a standing 
invitation to Canada, and even other colonies, to 
join the confederated States. But when the war 
was over, when independence had been achieved, 
and a constitutional and a national government 
cameto be setup for a country with defined and 
fixed, or ascertainable limits, as settled by treaty 
stipulations, no mark or shadow of a disposition 
can he traced any where, in the constitution or out 
of it, to widen and expand the area of the republic, 
or to bring any foreign country or people whatever 
into the Union. For the government of the country, 
and of the whole country, both as it then stood and 
as it might stand if it should chance to be enlarged in 
any ofthe necessary and constitutional modes to 
which I have heretofore adverted, the most ample 
provision was made by the constitution, by that 
wise forecast, reaching with clear and steady vision 
into the very depths of the dark and distant future, 
which so much distinguishes that sacred instru- 
ment above every other like structure by human 
hands. But with such provision—with provision 
made, inthe first place, for the temporary govern- 
ment of the territorial possessions of the United 
States for the time being, under “regulations” to 
be presented by Congress, according to the exam- 
ple set in the memorable ordinance of 1787, and 
finally forthe admission of the young communities 
which shonld grow up there as “new States” into 
the Union; with such provision, all reference in the 
constitution to lands or countries belonging, or ever 
to belong to the United States, or coming within its 
jurisdiction, ends. And it seems to me only too 
much like a bitter and wanton mockery ofthe grave 
wisdom and just moderation of the men of the con- 
stitution, when I hear gentlemen now talk of grasp- 
ing at other untold millions of acres of land beyond 
the untold millions we already possess; of grasping 
at other vast countries and contments beyond the 
vast and almost limitless regions of country already 
under the sway of the republic; and professing to 
be able to find a sanction for the restless and reckless 
spirit of land-adventure and territorial aggrandize- 
ment in the opinions of those men, and the provi- 
sions of their constitution. 

Referring once more to the proposition with 
which I set out, I beg leave to remind the committee 
that my position is, that the acquisition of foreign 
territory is not one of the objects for which this 
government was constituted. No direct authority 
can be found in the constitution in behalf of such an 
object. And the very nature and structure of the 
government forbids the idea that such an authority 
should be found there. It is a’government af limi 
ed powers; and ail powers not delegated to it, or 
prohibited to the States, are expressly reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. And if 
there be any imaginable power which the States 
and the people would have been more likely than 
any other to reserve to themselves, it would be the 
very power in question. The government was de- 
vised to be the federal head and the national organ 
of the States of which the Union should be com- 
posed, and ofthe people. And the precise and defi- 
nite objects for which it was ordained and estab- 
lished are very distinctly set forth in the preamble 
to the constitution. Those objects were: “To form 
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a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for -he common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessing - 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Nothing 
here, Mr. Chairman, about enlarging the area of 
freedom! And what man can read this preamble— 
these words of living light—and then turn to look 
through the constitution, with an honest expecta- 
tion of finding there an authority to the federai gov- 
ernment to acquire foreign territory—to bring in 
forcign countries into this Union; to give to this re- 
public—this confederation and ‘union of- jealous 
States, a wild, unrestrained, and Roman expansion, 
according as its rapacity or ambition might dictate? 

But, Mr. Chairman, a pretence is set up here that 
whatever may be thought ofthe authority of the ex- 
ecutive branches of the government over this sub- 
ject, at least the legislative power is competent to 
take the matter in hand. The constitution, in the 
very careful distribution of powers which it makes, 
declares that the power “to make treaties” shall be- 
long to the President and Senate. A plain mind 
would never imagine that the acquisition of foreign 
territory, and much more the forming of a territorial 
and political union between the United States and a 
foreign country, if practicable at all, under our sys- 
tem, could be any other than subject-matter for ne- 
gotiation and treaty, or belong to any other than 
the treaty-making power. A plain mind would 
think that the legislative power must have subjects 
—things or persons—already within the political ju- 
risdiction of the government and country, in order to 
entitle it to act at all; and it would puzzle such a 
mind to know how this power can undertake to 
throw its authority, proprio vigore, over a foreign soil 
and a foreign people; or admitting as it seems to be 
admitted, that that cannot be done, how it can ac- 
quire a right to legislate over and bind a foreign 
country and people. We, in this country, have 
been accustomed to think that Congress derived all 
its powers from the constitution, and that its powers 
could not be enlarged merely by consent, especially 
by the consent and submission of a foreign power. 
But this new discovery has now been made. 

What, in truth and in fact, Mr. Chairman, are the 
acts of joint resolutions now before the House for 
annexing Texas to the United States? In form, 
they purport to be acts of legislation; but are they 
in fact acts of legislation? To talk of an act of le- 
gislation on a subject in regard to which the legisla- 
ture has no power to bind any body,is a mere ab- 
surdity. An act of Congress to annex Texas to the 
United States, of itself, binds nobody; and Congress 
has no power and no means to make it bind any 
body, except by the assent and agreement of ‘Texas. 
It is in fact a mere proposition—a protocol, offered 
to a foreign government; and, if accepted by that 
government, then a compact or treaty is formed, 
having its efficacy and binding force, not in an act 
of legislation merely, butin the agreement between 
the two powers, as all treaties have. It takes two 
powers to make a compact or treaty which shall be 
binding as a supreme law on the people of the two 
countries represented by such powers; and it is be- 
cause both agree that the two countries shall be 
bound, that they are bound. Neither party has 
power to bind even its own people, in reference to 
the proper subject-matter of a treaty, without the 
other. A law of this Congress for the annexation 
of Texas to the United States is a perfect nullity 
without another law to the same effect by the Cone 
gress of Texas. And if these Jaws of the two coun- 
tries, taken together, could have any operation or 
validity, it would be because they constitute a com- 
pact or treaty; and does not every body know thatit 
is absurd to talk about making a treaty between the 
United States and any foreign power by any other 
auihority than that of the President and Senate? 
Reciprocal and conditional acts of legislation (as 
some acts of Congress having reference to commer- 
cial regulations) stand on a very different footing. 
in these cases, we choose to make our legislation 
effective only on the happening of certain events or 
contingencies—as, for example, on some reciprocal 
act by a foreign nation; but all the while the legisla- 
tive power over the subject-matter is ample and 
complete. - 

But it is still insisted that Congress has cxpress 
authority to. acquire foreign territory, and even a 
foreign country, under an organized and inde- 
pendent government, and that this authority is given 
in the clause which confers on Congress the power 
to admit new States into. the Union.. | cannot 
imagine a perversion of a plain provision of the con- 
stitution, the intent and scope of which are perfect- 
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ly obvious, more wild, extracrdinary, and reckless 


than this. I must be excused when I say that I re- 
gard this claim of power as the grossest attempt at 
fraud on the constitution that has ever been made. 

Tiere is an obvious and necessary authority for 
the admission of new States into the Union. Ta the 
first place, it was an authority for the admission of 
States formed out of the territory included within 
the original boundaries of the United States, as set- 
tled by the treaty of peace of 1783; whether it was 
territory already ceded to the United States by par- 
ticular States, as the territory northwest of the Ohio; 
or territory which should be afterwards ceded, as 
was done by North Carolina and Georgia; or terri- 
tory which should still remain within the jurisdic- 
tion of particular States, as the district of Kentucky, 
claimed by Virginia, and the New Hampshire 
grants, claimed by New York, and out of which the 
States of Kentucky and Vermont were erected and 
brought into the Union, with the consent of Virginia 
and New York respectively, as the constitution ex- 
pressly provides. 

Such, I say, is this power in the first place. It is 
a power to admit new States—a significant term, 
clearly indicative of the intent—States which should 
grow up on the American soil, by that gradual pro- 
cess of accretion and filling up by American citi- 
zens, on the new lands of the country, which the 
whole country so well understood at the time, and 
now so well understands. And this power of ad- 
mitting new States was made, with deliberate and 
wise intent, broad enough to cover every case which 
could arise within the original limits of the United 
States. But this was not all. 

We have secn that foreign territory might be ac- 
quired by conquest, or by discovery, or by treaty, 
when incident and necessary to the performance of 
any prescribed or admitted duty of the government, 
or the execution of any granted power. And this 
power of admitting new States is found to have been 
made broad enough to cover the cases arising in ref- 
erence to such foreign territory. Under this power, 
our practice shows that new States may be admitted 
into the Union, which may grow wp, on this acquired 
territory, into communities of American citizens, by 


that same process of gradual accretion and filling up - 


on these new lands to which I have before advert- 
ed. 

Such is this power of admitting new States into 
this Union. And now what is argued, or rather 
what is assumed? Why, that this is an express au- 
thority to the federal government, through the agen- 
cy of Congress, to acquire foreign territory. The 
argument is, that it is first an express authority to 
admit a foreign country and people into this Union 
as a State, as well asto admit new States formed out 
of our own domestic territory. Thus the bounda- 
ries of the republic would be extended by so much; 
and then, ifsuch foreign State have large posses- 
sions of dependent territory, this is an express au- 
thority for acquiring that territory as a condition of 
admitting the State into the Union. 

Sir, this is a matter about which it is difficult to 
argue. Itis difficult to argue against a claim of 
right in this government, under the power to admit 
new States into the Union, and, through the agency 
of the legislative department, to ally itself with for- 
eign independent sovereign powers, in such a man- 
ner as to bring them into the Union and into a par- 
ticipation in the affairs of this government and coun- 
try. {tis a claim of power fitter to be rebuked and 
denounced than argued about. A claim of power to 
bring a foreign country and a foreign people into 
this Union as a State, with not one citizen ir it who 
can bea citizen of the United States, down, at 
least, to the moment when the act of ad- 
mission is consummated! And a State, therefore, 
which cannot for seven years send a representa- 
tive to this House of Congress, nor for nine years 
send a member to the other branch of the national 
legislature, nor for fourteen years furnish a candi- 
date for the presidency, unless, indeed, by borrow- 
ing and importing citizens for the purpose from 
other and older States!’ This very difhculty occur- 
red in regard even to the admission of Louisiana as 
a State, formed of territory alrexty acquired, and 
within the limits and jarisdietion of tse United 
States. Louisiana was carefully exeluced m ad- 
mission as a State until exactly wne years after the 
inhabitants of that country had been received as 
citizens of the United Statea by the treaty of cession 
of 1803. That treaty bears date the 2dth of April, 
1803. The act of Congress for the admssion of 
the State into the Union bears date the &h of Anvil, 
1812, and the last section of that act expressly de- 
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clares that it shall not take effect and be in force till 
the 30th of Awril, 1812. 

Sir, this claim of power is too gross and mon- 
strous. Have gentlemen reflected that if independ- 
ent Texas may be brought into the Union in this 
way, independent St. Domingo may be brought in 
in the same way? and there are those in this coun- 
try, anda great man 
would rather see St. Dominge made a State of this 
Union to-morrow, than Texas. The independent 
colony of Liberia may be brought in in the same 
way. Independent Turkey may be made a State of 
this Union by the same power which is here pro- 
posed to be employed for the admission of inde- 
pendent Texas. And it must be remembered that 
it seems by no means certain that monarchical or 
despotic forms will constitute an impassable barrier 
to the admission of a foreign State into this Union, 
if it can be admitted at all. Ifa State comes in with 
republican forms, or adopts such forms, the United 
States must guaranty them, at the option and de~ 
mand of the State. But, really, if a foreign State 
may be admitted at all, it is not, to my mind, a very 
extravagant thing to expect that the time may come 
when we may find States in this Union with a pop- 
ulation little accustomed to republican usages, and 
with institutions and laws no more in accordance 
with our own than are those of Russia or of China. 
And, indeed, how any man can soberly talk 
about bringing into this confederacy a foreign 
conntry, existing under an organized and independ- 
ent government, and constituting, by common ac- 
knowledgment, one of the independent nations of 
the earth, and talk of doing this by an act of legisla- 
tion under the power to admit new States into this 
Union, is more than I can understand. 

But some of the friends of this measure, who have 
not beenable yet to make up their minds to embrace 
this bold and novel idea of finding an express power 
in the constitution by which Congress may super- 
sede the treaty-making power, and legislate fora 
country and people without the jurisdiction of the 
United States, as well as within it, have resorted to 
another mode of finding authority for this extraor- 
dinary proceeding. qn their view of the case, while 
there is no express power for the admission of a 
foreign State into the Union, or for the acquisition 
of foreign territory, yet the proceeding admits of 
complete justification, on the ground that the power 
proposed to be employed for this purpose is inci- 
dent, that is to say, 18 necessary and proper, to the 
carrying into effect certain granted powers. 

In the first place, these gentlemen discover that 
the acquisition of the territory of Texas, by joint 
resolution or act of Congress, is necessary, in order 
to enable Congress to execute the power, finally, 
of admitting Texas, or a part of it, asa State, into 
the Union. i 

Here, it will be observed, it is assumed that the 
Texian territory must be brought into the United 
States, and under its jurisdiction, before the power 
to admit a State into the Union out of it can begin 
to operate—a doctrine quite in the teeth of that 
which other friends of this measure maintain, that 
the power to admit States is identical with the power 
to acquire territory. ‘The whole ground taken here 
is this: that there is an express grant of power to 
Congress to admit new States; but Congress can 
only admit States formed out of territory actually 
within the United States, and Texas is not within 
the United States; therefore, in order to enable Con- 
gress to exeente the power of admitting a State, 
formed out of tie Texian territory, into the Union, 
ìt is necessary that Congress shouid first annex the 
territory to the United States; and this is called the 
exercise of a power “incident” to the power to 
admit new States into this Union, Surely, this 
isa new discovery in the way of incidental powers 
~and by those of the strict construction school, 
too. 

Before this, it has been generally thought, F be- 
lieve, that the incident followed, or attended the 
principal power.. But here it is found that the inci- 
dent precedes, and actually creates, the principal 
power. There is no subject-matter for the principal 
power to operate upon, till the incident has acted. 
The argument concedes that Congress has no power 
to adnut a State formed out of foreign territory, and 
yet it is insisted that Congress may help itself to 
this very power by bringing such territory, for this 
very purpose, within the limits of the United 
States! On the same principle precisely, Congress, 
supposing Congress ail the while to possess the 
treaty-making power, might acquire this foreign 
territory, in order to enable it to regulate the com- 
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merce between this country and that, on the footing 
of commerce between the States, instead of that of 
commerce with foreign nations. Ei 

But these same ingenious gentlemen find an au- 
thority for annexing ‘Texas to the United States by 
act of Congress, inthe power to make war, -inas- 
much as conquest is incident to war. Iisa little 
difficult to see how this argument applies to the ac- 
tual case. Annexation is proposed without con- 
quest, or war, or anything to make a war out of; 
and the question is, by what constitutional authori- 
ty? Itseems to be supposed, that because we might 
go to war with Texas if we chose, without cause,’ 
and, when at war, might conquer and take posses- 
sion of her territory, therefore we have the right to 
acquire the same territory, if we can, by compact, 
without war or conquest, inasmuch as, having the 
power to make war, we have the power to do any- ` 
thing which may tend to prevent it. 

Well, sir, when the case occurs, it will -be time 
enough to consider the propostion. When we shall 
declare ourselves ready to go to war with Texas, 
without cause, or the shadow or pretence of a cause, 
and solely for the avowed purpose of seizing on her 
territory by conquest, I agree that it will be well 
enough to consider whether it would not be best to 
forego the outrage of the war, and take the territory, 
if we can get it, by conqueat and purchase. When 
such a thing happens, it will be quite too late to hag- 
gle about the constitution. But such a case has not 
yet occurred, and is little likely to occur, I trust. 
Nebody proposes to go to war with Texas, or dreams 
of taking her territory by conquest. There is no 
occasion, therefore, for an attempt to get possession 
of her territory by purchase, in order to prevent a 
war. ; 

It seems hardly worth while to suggest to gentle- 
men who can seriously urge such notions as these 
in regard to the power of Congress over the subject 
in hand, that, aside from all other difficulties, the 
power to declare war, which certainly belongs to 
Congress, by no means carries with it the power to 
make treaties by which war may be prevented: that 
certainly belongs to the President and Senate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am admonished that I must 


bring this imperfect argument to a close. 


If anything could add to the force of the demon- 
strative corclusion that the design of annexing Tex- 
as tothe United States, so unflinchingly pursued, 
and by such unscrupulous means, can only consum- 
mated by the sacrifice of the constitution, and praba- 
bly of the Union, it would be the consideration of 
the two leading objects proposed by the leading 
friends of the measure to be attained and received 
by it. 

ene of these objects is, to enlarge the area of 
freedom. The other is to enlarge the area of 


: slavery. 


Sir, I say not one word about, the difficulty which 


! some minds must have in making these two things 


consist together; nor do I think it worth while to 
stop to suggest that in the keeping of independent 
Texas—and independent she will be, if we let her 
alone—both the area of freedom and the area of 
slavery are likely to be about as large, so far as that 
country is concerned, as if it was annexed to the 


| United States. 


But I look at these two objects, and especially at 
the last-named of the two—avowed to be, as it un- 
doubtedly is, the grand object proposed to be se- 
cured by annexation—and I ask myself by what 
pretence of constitutional warrant is it that any man 
can propase tu-employ. the powers of this federal 
government for such a purpose? I pass by the trum- 
pery notion about enlarging the area of freedom, as 
a mere phrase, invented to tickle the ears of very 
simple people, and warm up a vulgar support for 
this measure principally in the cooler latitudes. But 
what shall I say of that ather object, openly avowed 
in face of the world? “This measure (says the Sec- 
retary of State in his oficial correspondence) is 
made necessary in order to preserve domestic insti- 
tutions.” In other words, this measure is deemed 
necessary in order to promote and advance the, pe- 
culiar and special advantage and interests of slavery, 
agit now exists in several of the States of this 
Union; and to this end the powers of this govern- 
ment are invoked. 

Sir, is there any man bold. enough to say that 
this federal government was constituted to be cham- 
pion, the active abetter and promoter of the institu 
tion of slavery? Is there any-man bold enongh to 
say that the constitution imposes on the goverament 
the duty, at the call of the-slave - States of the 
Union, to step forward, and, by an exercise of the 
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most extraordinary stretch of power, push abroad 
and expand the boundaries of the republic, in order 
to enlarge the area of slavery in the United States, 
and to increase the political power of slavery at 
the national capital? No, no, no; a thousand times, 
no. Themeasure of annexation 1s wild, bold, and 
extravagarit enough in itself, considered in the light 
of the constitution; but itisa thousand times more 
wild, bold, and extravagant, when taken in con- 
nection with such an object as this. 

Men of the South! Let this institution of slave- 
ry—for God's sake, let it rest on the basis where 
the constitution has placed it. The North will 


stand, and stand forever, by the compromises of 
’ » bY } 


the constitution, if only you will allow that consti- 
tution and this Union to stand, and stand together, 
and stand as they are. Depend on it we may. get 


on very well together yet without Texas, but badly - 


enough, badly enough, I am very sure of it, if Tex- 
as is to come in to spoil what remains of harmony in 
our family compact. As certain as truth and God 
exist, the admission of Texas into this Union will 
prove, sooner or later, an element of overwhelming 
ruin to the republic. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


In Senate, February, 25, 1845—On the resolution for 
the annexation of Texas. 


The resolution for the annexation of Texas being 
under consideration, Mr. MILLER, of New Jersey, 
rose and said: 


Mr. Presipent: Permit me to return my thanks 
to the Senate for its courtesy last night in not com- 
pelling me to proceed with the debate at the late 
hour at which the senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Warxer] concluded his speech. I confess that I 
have no great love for a “midnight ery,” even 
against the admission of Texas. The delay may 
also be of some service to the country. If it does 
not defeat the measure altogether, it has at least re- 
tarded its consummation for another day, and per- 
mitted one more sun to rise upon our glorious re- 
public as itis. The constitution is yet unbroken; 
what another day may bring forth we know not, but 
the signs are inauspicious. ft is said that the cere- 
mony of annexation is to take place within twenty- 
four hours. ‘Lhe friends are all ready, each prepar- 
ed to perform his part—the oracle has spoken from 
the Hermitage. The senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Bucuanan] has said that the deed must be 
done now; the scnator from Maryland (Mr. Mer- 
rick] holds the charmed ring; but who, who, Task, 
will pronounce upon this unholy, unlawful congres- 
sional union the solemn declaration, “what God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder?” 

In the name of New Jersey, and by the request of 
her legislature, [ protest against this measure. She 
lelieves that we have no constitutional power to ad- 
mita foreign State into this Union; and that, if we 
now, by a mere majority in Congress, admit Texas, 
we shall inflict a deep wound upon the constitution, 
commit a flagrant act of injustice to the rights of the 
native-born States of the confederacy, and thus en- 
danger, if not destroy, the peace and durability of 
the Union itself. Some of these results have mani- 
fested themselves even during the discussion of this 
measure. The senator from Ohio, [Mr. Arcen, in 
his fervent zeal for the acquisition of foreign States, 
seems to have forgotten the name, location, ayd his- 
tory of one of the oldest of the domestic States 

That senator has been late! 
examining the map of Texas, that he } 
the geography of his own country. 
when he took occasion to reply to some remarks 
made by my colleague, he could not recallthe name 
of our State, and upon inquiry of gentlemen about 
him for the “name of that State lying over there, 
somewhere toward New York,’ was told it was 
New Jersey. Now,all this may have arisen from 
a momentary slip of the memory, yet } mu 
fess I was not a little mortified that New Jersey, at 
such a time, and upon a debate like this, should re- 
quire an introduction in the Senate of the United 
States. In this day of p ve democracy, 
when old things are to be d away, when the 
identity of the Union is to be changed for the em- 
pire of the world, it becomes the small States to be 
somewhat jealous, even of their names; and, for 
fear that we muy be left behind like rotten boroughs 
in this majestic march after universal dominion, I 
beg leave to remind the senator frorn Ohio that there 
isa State in this Union called New Jersey. Itis 
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situated between the Delaware and Hudson. There, 
in times of old, men fought for liberty, the very 
battle-field of the revolution, where was consum- 


mated that patriotic struggle for independence which 


secured to us that very. constitution now about to 
be broken, and perfected that Union now in danger 
of being severed. Ohio should be the last to forget 
New Jersey. ‘That State was first settled by Jer- 
seymen. ‘The first axe that was laid at the root of 
the native forest, where now stands the queen city 
of the West, was wielded by aJerseyman. Her 
towns and villages are filled with our true-hearted 
sans, who, when the Union ‘is in danger, will turn 
their backs upon Texas, and look with pleasure and 
pride to the green hills of their native State. 

All admit the importance of this measure—that 
deep and lasting results will follow from its adop- 
tion. lt will form a new era in our history; the era 
of foreign dominion; the extinction of a sister re- 
public, and the annexation of its territory and peo- 
ple to our government. The right of extending our 
constitution over all the nations of the world; the 
right of aliens to a seat in this chamber, to interfere 
with our laws and institutions; the assumption of 
debts that we never contracted; the extension of 
slavery beyond the present limits of the United 
States; the sanctity of treaties; the disturbance of 
national boundaries; the peace and strength of the 
Union, are all embraced in this measure, and bound 
up, as it were, in a bundle, by the resolutions now 
upon that table. 

This question now comes to us surrounded and 
upheld by almost overpowering influences. The 
present executive, with the influence he still re- 
tains, is frantic in its favor, while the President elect 
is pledged to its support. He was chosen for 
‘Texas. All that executive patronage can effect is 
atthe service of Texas. Yes, sir, Texian influence 
is now forming our next cabinet; the road to office 
is through Texas. The wise men, not of the East 
alone, but of the North and South, follow the lone 
star. In aid of this comes public opinion, like a 
mighty avalanche, bearing down upon our hopes 
and fears; further on may be seen the buzzard 
throng of land-jobbers, scrip-dealers, speculators, 
and adventurers, all eager to secure their prey. 
Over all, and above all these combined powers, ‘pre- 
sides the rnaster spirit, great Jackson himself, urg- 
ing on the tramed bands with the cry, now or 
never. . 

To attempt resistance to a power so tremendous, 
is like throwing one’s self before the rolling car of 
Juggernaut. But, great as may be the risk, I con- 
sider it the duty of the Senate to resist to the last; 
and if we fall we shall have the consolation of know- 
ing, even in our political death, that we stood by 
the constitution to the last. 

A year ago we met this same question im the 
form of a treaty; we met it manfully, ascertained 
its origin, detected its fraud, denounced its object, 
and, after a full debate, defeated the measure by a 
large majority of the Senate. The country pro- 


nounced that a noble contest in defence of the con- 
stitution and the honor of the Union against execu- 
tive intrigue and influence. 


The senator from Mis- 


Che first campaign beiag over, and the executive 
finding himself defeated in his favorite measure by 
the coustitational action of the Senate, sets to work 
to devise some means of overcoming our power of 
ance. Inthe scheme adopted he has shown 
fa skilful tactician, a very hero eta siege. 
Finding that no power from without could over- 
come the force within, he adopts a plan to reduce it 
by stratagem—the two-third vote must be got rid 
of, a mere majority can be managed. He makes 
his breach though the House of Representatives; 
he enters through the legislative door, and one- 
third of our power is annihilated by the stratagem 
of converting the treaty into a joint resolution. 

I trust in God that this cunning manœuvre may 
not prove suecessful—that the Senate will be con- 
sistent and true to itself. 

In addition to the high motives which induced us 
to reject the treaty, we are now called upon to de- 
fend the constitutional rights of the sovereign States 
of the Union. Under circumstances like these, it 
cannot be conceived that the Senate will turn re- 


creant to itself, by showing the white feather in the 
hour of danger, and yielding to artifice what it de- 
nied to power; tamely submitting to do for the in- 
coming that whichis boldly denied to the out-going 
administration. No! I will not harbor such a 
thought. The Senate must remain true to itself, 
true to the constitution, true to the Union. 

However unanimous the friends of annexation 
may be in desiring the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject, it is evident that they are greatly divided as to 
the mode and means of bringing it about. Some are 
-of opinion that it should be done by treaty, some 
by legislation, others by a union of both, while a 
large majority think it should be managed any how. 
Now, without spending time to consider these sev- 
eral and somewhat inconsistent plans, I am inclined 
to think the any hows are the better politicians. The 
honorable senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buena- 
wan,| belongs (if I understand him correctly) to 
this latter class; he will not stand upon the form and 
the manner, so that the measure be accomplished. 
The senator is right. Boggle about forms, or doubt 
the constitutional right of the measure, and it is in- 
evitably lost. Keeping steadily in» view the great 
popular‘idea that ‘Texas must. be ours, that the peg- 
ple have willed it, nay settled it, at the last election, 
and then closing our eyes upon every constitutional 
impediment, there can be no difficulty in taking 
Texas into the Union under the supreme sanction 
of public opinion. This, after all, is but following 
in the wake of progressive democracy. The peo- 
ple are getting tired of this old country of ours with 
its narrow hmits, its worn-out lands, where even 
slavery isin danger of expiring for want of new 
cotton fields and sugar plantations to cultivate. 

The area of freedom, too, must be extended; we 
are terribly cramped for the want of space and air. 
Extended, too, only in one direction; the waves of 
demozracy are now all setting one way. They are 
now dashing with irresistible power upon our south- 
western border. What shall resist their fury? You 
may set up the’ constitution as a barrier, and say 
hitherto shalt thou go and no further; here let thy 
proud waves be staid; but I fear, as in the case of 
old King Canute, the waves ef democracy. will be 
found as disobedient as the waves of the ocean. 
Yes, sir, if Texas be admitted, it will be by force— 
not force of arms, but by force of public opinion, got 
up for the occasion, annihilating all forms of law and 
all constitutional impediments. 

But to return to the mode and manner of annexa-~ 
tion now proposed. Itis by joint resolutions, the 
first of which is as follows: 


“Resolved by the Senate and the House of the Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That Congress doth consent that the territory proper- 
ly included withinand righfully belonging to the republic 
of Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be called the 
State of Texas, with a republican form of government, lo be 
adopted by the people of said republic, by deputies in con- 
vention assembled, with the consent of the existing govern- 
ment, in order that th@same may be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union.” 

I consider this as nothing more nor less than a 
proposition of Congress to form a union between 
the United States and the republic of Texas. It is 
made directly to Texas in her sovereign, indepen- 
dent capacity. The conditions are, thatshe shall 
dissolve her present government and erect herself 
into a new State, with a republican form of govern- 
ment, for the express purpose of being admitted in- 
to this Union. Now, it is apparent upon the very 
face of this resolution thatit 1s something more than 
the admission of a new State or the acquisition of 
territory. itis an act of union between two repub- 
lics— Texas consenting to change her form of gov- 
ernment into what is called a new State, in order to 
accomplish (he act. Again, this resolution ad- 
mits thatthe government of 'Texas cannot form 
the union. The people of Texas are ask- 
ed to give their consent, through a convention to 
be called for that purpose. Why this: precaution? 
Ifthe Congress of the United States has the power 
to bind the people of this country to annexation, 
why may not the Congress of Texas do the same 
with respect to the people of Texas? The constitu- 
tions ofthe twocountries are similar. Have not 
the people within our Union as much right to say 
who shall be admitted into their family, as the for- 
eigner has to refuse or accept admittance? Is the 
stranger who knocks at your doorto ask no other 
eonsent but his own for permission to make a part 
of your family? Itis admitted that there is no pow- 
erin the government of Texas to transfer and bind 
its people toa union with the people of the United 
States. Where then, Task, is to be found the pows 
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erin this government to bind the people of the 
United States toa union with the people of Texas? 
Are the free people of this republic to be united, for 
all future time, for weal or for wo, to the destinies 
of a foreign country, to pay its debts, to fight its 
battles, to assume all its national and international 
duties and obligations, and to fraternize with the 
manners, customs, and vices of its people at the 
mere discretion of Congress, by a joint resolution 
passed by a mere party majority? Is this the way 
in which republics are to be pulled down and re- 
constructed? the manner in which constitutions are 
to be abrogated and new political unions to be 
formed? Mr. Jefferson doubted the constitutional 
authority to purchase the Territory of Louisiana. 
Timid politician ! no longer worthy to be called the 
great apostle of democracy! The disciples have 
grown wiser than their master, and better under- 
stand the Jaw. They have discovered a clear au- 
thority in our constitution not only to purchase ad- 
joining territory, but to annex all the nations of the 
earth to our Union, and convert a world of aliens 
into citizens by a joint resolution of Congress. 

But I will not dwell upon this part of the subject, 
as I have on a former occasion expressed my opin- 
ion at large that there is no power under our consti- 
tution, either by treaty or byjlegislation, to admita 
foreign country into the Union. I still believe that 
this transcendent power is inthe hands of the peo- 
ple, never surrendered by them to their representa- 
tives, legislative or executive. Whenever the peo- 
pie think proper to change the Union, and to en- 
arge the area of our constitution, so as to embrace 
any or all the nations of the world, they, and they 
alone, have the power to accomplish it. 

Whether this power exist at allin the constitu- 
‘tion, is not now the question. The friends of an- 
nexation affirm the existence of the power. They 
have sought to exercise it two ways—first by treaty 
and now by legislation. The precise question now 
is, whether this power belongs to the executive or 
to the legislative branch of the government. All 
admit that it cannot be exercised by both. What- 
ever name or form may be given to this proceeding, 
it is, in substance and in fact, a treaty, It is an 
agreement between two sovereign powers—between 
the government of the United States and the repub- 
lic of Texas. The proposition on our part is made 
directly to the sovereign authority of Texas—agree- 
ing, on our part, that, if she will surrender that sov- 
ereignty, dissolve her present form of government, 


and convert herself into a new State, we will admit. 


her into the Union upon certain specified conditions. 
If the government of Texas accept this proposition, 
and comply with the conditions, the agreement or 
treaty is executed in form between the two sov- 
ereign powers. Now, the question arises, can Con- 
gress, acting in its legislative capacity, make an 
agreement like this? 

The senator from Mississipi [Mr. Watker] 
says it is not a treaty; and, to prove his assertion, he 
gives a definition of a treaty, which is, I must say, 
altogether new tome. A treaty he defines as ‘an 
instrument in writing, signed and sealed with the 
accustomed formalities.” This sounds very much 
like the old common-law definition of a deed. It is 
broad enough to embrace every indenture, whether 
executed by individuals or by nations. I admit 
that this resolution has not the form of a treaty; 
neither is it executed by the parties who are au- 
thorized to make treaties; but does this change the 
nature of the transaction? If the sul ject-matier be- 
long to the treaty-making power, it cannot be trans- 
ferred to the legislative power, by merely’ changing 
its form. By the same process we may assume 
jurisdiction over all the oljects of the treaty-making 
power. Congress may make peace and contract 
foreign alliances by a joint resolution, and the sena- 
tor fiom Mississippi would justify the assumption 
upon the ground that ii was not done -in writing, 
signed and sealed. : 

It is much easier to assume power than to exer- 
cise itafterit is acqui Ve bave undertaken to 
treat with Texas in cur legislative pacity, but how 
are we to approach her Qw jorsdetion i 
fined to this country; we bave extra te 
power. Congress cannot go lo Texas, yea 
the Congress of Texas come tous. We may each 
resolve, and re-resoive, wihin our respective juris- 
dictions, for annexation. We may go down to tl 


he 
Sabine, beat our breasts, and declare, in the 
name of liberty and of Congress, 


reds 


hat we de- 
sire the connection; but there is the limit of our 
jurisdiction—that wail of separation, which ean only 
be surmounted by the power which has authority, 


Senate. 


under the Jaw of nations, to bind both countries at 
once in a solemn compact or treaty. 

Again, Congress has no power to pledge the faith 
of the nation to an agreement of this kind. It is 
merely a legislative act, subject to be repealed by the 
next Congress, and repealed too without the consent 
of the other contracting party, and without any 
means of redress ön the part of Texas. Not so 
with a treaty. It, when made, becomes the su- 
preme law of both countries, is subject to the law 
of nations, and may be enforced by either party un- 
der the high sanctions of those laws. 

_ The withdrawal of this measure from the execu- 
tive to the legislative branch of the government, is 
nothing less than an attempt to break down the con- 
stitutional right cf the Senate over the subject of 
treaties. This is a right too important to be trifled 
with, to be shifted about like juggler’s balls. It was 
placed in the hands of the Senate because in that 
body are represented the States of this Union. It is 
in fact a State right. In the Senate all the States 
meet upon a basis of perfect equality: here the State 
of New York has no more power than the State of 
Delaware. Under a treaty, Texas cannot be annex- 
ed unless ıt be by the consent of two-thirds of the 
States of the Union; but, as a legislative act, the 
mere majority of a quorum may pass the law. As 
on the passage of these resolutions through the 
House of Representatives, there were 199 members 
voting; one hundred of these make a majority. Now, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, four 
States, can cast 94 votes—lacking only six votes to 
pass the bill. Yet, as a treaty to be ratified in the 
Senate, these States can give no more votes than 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and Con- 
necticut. 

The senator from South Carolina [Mr. McDer- 
FIFE] says there is very little difference, after all, be- 
tween the two-third and the majority principle— 
only four senators; “and what are four senators 
worth? They may be easily bought up at any time 
by executive patronage.” [I have but little knowl- 
edge of the saleability of senators, or of the state 
of the market at present; yet 1 have no doubt that, 
if this measure required four more votes, instead of 
one, to carry it, Texas would not be annexed at 
this session. But I will tell the senator what is the 
constitutional value of four senators. They are the 
value of two sovereign States; and, though two sen- 
ators from the smallest State in the Union may not 
have any more body and brains than any two rep- 
resentatives from New York, yet upon this question 
they are equal to the thirty-four representatives 
from that State in the other House. 

We of the small States are now asked to yield 
our equality. We recollect too well the history of 
this feature in our constitution—the difficulties, the 
exertions, and sacrifices attending its acquisition—to 
yield it on such an occasion as this. 

It was on this very question—the equality of the 

tates in the Senate—tbat the convention of 1787 
well nigh dissolved without accomplishing their im- 
portant work; the large States contending for a ma- 
jority cf representatives in both branches of Con- 
gress, while the small States, with unyielding firm- 
ness, demanded an equality in one branch at least. 
Then it was that Mr. Dickinson of Delaware, said 
to Mr. Madison “that the smaller States would 
sooner submit to a foreign power than submit to be 
deprived in both branches of the legislature of an 
equality of suffrage, and thus be thrown under the 
domination of the jarge States.” 

To such an extreme point was this question push- 
ed, that the proceedings of the convention were 
brought to a stand, and the hearts of its patriotic 
members filled with hopeless despondency. It was 
upon this question, and at this moment of gloom, 
that Franklin, the patriot and philosopher, acknowl- 
edging that human wisdom was exhausted, said 
that the difficulties by which they were surrounded 
could only be overcome by asking, in humble 
prayer, wisdom from Heaven. The difficulty was 
finally settled by yielding to the smaller States the 
right of equality in the Senate. This right, so ac- 
quired, ihe esker States of this Union should ever 
cnerish and defend. 

In times past we have heard much about State 
rights; most of them were imaginary or constructive; 
but now we have a real, a constitutional State right 
to defend, one which cur patriot fathers contended 
for to the last. Weare now asked to relinquish 
that right, te yield the equality of sovereign States, 
to surrender the executive power of the Senate; and 
to whom, and for what? Te a party majority in 
Congress for the annexation of a foreign State. 


` 


|; But there are other objections attending this con- 
| gressional compact which I have some curiosity to 
hear answered by its friends. One of the conditions 
named in these resolutions is, that the new constitu- 
tion to be formed by the people of Texas “shall be 
transmitted tothe President of the United States, to 
|| be laid before Congress for its’ final action on ‘or be- 
fore the Ist day of January, 1846.” Now, itis 
impossible for Texas to comply with this condi- 
tion, without a palpable violation of her present con- 
stitution. y 
| That.constitution directs the mode and manner in 
i which it may be altered or amended. The amend- 
| 


| ment must first be proposed in the House of Repre- 
| sentatives or Senate, and, ifagreed to by a majority 
of members, to be entered on the journal, then re- 
ferred to the next Congress, and published for three 
months prior to the election. If the next Congress 
| shall agree to the proposition by a vote of two- 
i thirds of all the members chosen to each House, 
| then it may be submitted to the people. 

The Congress of Texas is chosen annually, and 
meets on the first Monday of September. This 
proposition of ours cannot, therefore, be submitted 
| to the Texian Congress until the first of September 
next. It must then be postponed until a new Con- 
gress be elected, and after that be submitted to tlre 
people. Thus it will take at least eighteen months 
or two years before Texas can lawfully present 
herself for annexation. Now, I would respectfully 
ask of senators on the other side whether they in- 
tend to establish the principle that a written consti- 
tution may be altered in any other way than in that 
provided for in the instrament itself? That a mere 
majority of the people may meet without authority 
of law any where, and at any time, and abolish one 
constitution and establish another? If they do not 
intend to sanction this principle, why senda prop- 
| osition to Texas which must inevitably lead to 
| these results? But, again, suppose the Texain 
Congress, sympathizing in our eager zeal for an= 
nexation, should disregard the requirements of 
thcir constitution, and, at a special session call- 
ed for the purpose, pass a law at once for a 
convention to form a new constitution: should 
the President, believing the law unconstitution- 
al, put his veto upon it, and the Congréss, never- 
theless, influenced by public opinion, pass it by a 
two-third vote? Now, under this state of things, 
imagine the executive, with a minority of the people 
concurring, should believe that the whole proceeding 
is unconstitutional and void, and should determine 
to stand by the constitution of Texas as it is, and 
resist annexation: what, I ask, under these circum- 
stances, would become of our congressional com- 
pact, your legislative treaty? Could we enforce it? 
and how? By declaring the executive, and the mi- 
nority acting with him, to be revolutionists and trai- 
tors? No, sir; they would have done nothing more 
than they had sworn to do—to support the consti- 
tution of their country; the revolutionists would be 
on the other side. 

But all difficulties are to be overcome by the dis- 
covery of a new power in our constitution, or rather 
a new construction of an old power—the power 
granted to Congress to admit new States into this 
Union. The senator from Mississippi [Mr. Warg- 
ER] is entitled to the honor of this discovery. His 
right to this honor is prior to that claimed’ by Mr. 
Tyler: to him, therefore, we must look for the au- 
thority in support of this new theory. 

Į was anxious to know by what logic, precedents, 
or analogies, that senator had been led to the conclu- 
sion that Congress had the power to pass laws which 
were intended to operate beyond the limits of the 
United States, upon the people and territory ofa for- 
eign country. Last night that senator favored us 
with his precedents and analogies. These were the 
laws of Congress authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to purchase post office stamps in England; ‘for 
the excnange of books with foreign governments;” 
“for regulating international copy right.” These, 
with other laws of a similar character, constitute the 
authorities to justify Congress in legislating for the 
acquisition of nations and empires. Congress may 
purchase a post office stamp costing sixpence; ergo, 
she may contract for Texas. We may exchange a 
volume of our laws for a volame of the acts of Par- 
liament; therefore, we may drive a bargain for the 
purchase of England herself. It is a saying with 
the profession that authority can be found in the 
books for any case: This case will. prove an ex- 
ception to the rule. It is sui generis; so bold and so 
novel that even the industry and ingenuity. of the 
| senator from Mississippi may be excused for not 
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finding a precedent. Neither of the laws referred to 
have an extra territorial operation: they do. not in 
the least affect either the people or the territory of a 
foreiga country. 

To return to the power of Congress to admitnew 
tates. The words of the constitution are: “New 

States mag be admitted by Congress into this 
Union.” hat is here meant by new States? The 
obvious meaning is, States to be formed after the 
adoption of the constitution; but where, and by 
whom, are these States to be formed? Within the 
Union or without it? By our own citizens or by 
foreigners? The advocates of this measure say that 
this power is not to be confined to the territories of the 
Union, and to the people of the Union, but that the 
world is open to its operations; thus making this 
clause of the constitution a door through which all 
nations and tribes (clean and unclean) may be ad- 
mitted into our political ark at the discretion of Con- 
gress. Without going into the history of the con- 
stitution, or resorting to the opinions of its fathers, 
It appears to me that the question can be settled by 
considering the nature of the constitution, the limited 
character of that power of Congress now sought to 
be enlarged, and the manner in which that power 
has been exercised by onr government since the 
adoption of the constitution. Our constitution was 
not made for the world at large. Its great object 
was the establishment of fundamental laws for the 
government and protection of the people and terri- 
tory of the United States. The constitution, in 
fact, formed a nation of one people with fixed bound- 
aries, giving to it name, capacity, and identity. To 
extend this constitution to other countries, to Eng- 
land or to France, will be to make a new nation, 
composed of other people, and differing in character 
and in identity. 

The power invoked from the constitution for this 
herculean task is the legislative power, which, from 
its very nature, must have its beginning and end 
within the country; possessing no capacity, inher- 
ent or derived, to go beyond our territorial jurisdic- 
tion, And yet this power is now selected as the 
great lever by which the nations of the world are to 
be raised from their old foundations and placed 
within our Union. If foreign authority is to be ex- 
ercised too in the face of the fact that there is within 
the country sufficient subject-matter for its full ex- 
ercise, we have two of our own Territories, Florida 
„and fowa, now knocking at the door for admission 

as States. Other ‘Territories are organized and will 
soon be ready for admission. That vast domain 
stretching from the Mississippi to the Pacific, (and 
all our own,) is still to be settled by our people, 
formed into Territories and organized into States. 
With this wide and unoccupied domestic field lying 
directly before us, and aftording full scope for the 
legitimate exercise of this power for one hundred 
years to come, we are called upon to leave the coun- 
try in search of new objects of iegislation, and 
to exercise the power in the admission of foreign 
States. AH this, too, is to be done under a new 
and mere verbal construction of the constitution, a 
play upon the words “new States.” We are told 
that the grant is general, not confined to the Union, 
and broad enough to include foreign as well as do- 
mestic States. 1 beg leave to put to the advocates 
of this construction a case inlaw. Suppose a man 
owning a farm of one thousand acres, one-half im- 
proved and fenced off into what we call fields, and 
the other half unimproved, should appoint an agent 
to take charge of his farm with these powers; that 
new fields may be admitted by the agent into the 
farm, but no new field shall be formed or created 
within any other field. Now, suppose the agent, 
not liking the labor of clearing the wild land within 
the limits of the farm, and wishing to oblige a 
neighbor who owned a cleared field adjoining, should 
purchase or lease this foreign field, bring it into the 
farm, and call upon the principal to stand by the 
bargain: could he sustain himself upon your ver- 
bal construction, that the words were broad enough 
to include all descriptions of fields, foreign as well 
as domestic? 
_ Ín all questions of construction of power granted, 
itis important to inquire whether the power in 
question has been exercised before, and in what 
manner? 

_ The power in question has frequently been exer- 
cised by Congress during the last fifty years. Under 
it thirteen new States have been added to the Union. 
All thess have been domestic States; formed upon 
our territory, and by citizens of the United States. 

have examined the laws under which these 
Plates were organized, tracing them through their 
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territorial existence up to their admission into the 
Union. These laws give the true construction to 
the power of Congress over new States. They 
show that this power is not merely confied to the 
act of admission, but is also extended to the organi- 
zation of States. In every case, from the admission 
of Kentucky in 1791, to that of Michigan, the State 
has been organized under a law of Congress, au- 
thorizing the people of the country to hold a con- 
vention for the adoption of a State constitution, pre- 
scribing the qualifications of voters,and in every 
case confining the right of suffrage to citizens of the 
United States resident in the territory. Louisiana 
was made partof our territory by treaty, but she 
remained under territorial government until 1812, 
when by a law of Congress she was organized into 
a State and admitted into the Union. Inthe forma- 
tion of her State constitution the right of suffrage 
was also confined to citizens of the United States. 

So it appears that, in all our past history, no new 
State has been admitted into the Union that was not 
formed by citizens of the United States. But how 
will it be with this new State of Texas? We have 
no authority over her till after her State constitution 
is made and brought here. It will be formed under 
the laws of the republic of Texas. No one can vote 
for its adoption but citizens of Texas, aliens to this 
government. A citizen of the United States cannot 
vote there unless he first renounce his own country, 
and take the oath of allegiance to Texas. To what 
a strange result has this proceeding brought us! 
Heretofore we have permitted none but citizens to 
vote upon the adoption of the constitution of a new 
State; and now we declare that none but aliens shall 
be entitled to the franchise. 

Again: in the case of domestic States, the people 
and territory out of which the new State is to be 
formed are within the jurisdiction and under the 
control of the government of the United States, be- 
fore they are admitted into the Union as a State. 
They are the infants of our republican family, un- 
der our guardian care and protection, to be nurtured 
in their infancy, trained in their youth, and admitted 
to their equal rights in manhood. But when they 
shall be admitted to these rights depends upon the 
sound discretion of Congress. They may forma 
State constitution, and come to us and ask for ad- 
mission; but if refused they return to their territo- 
rial existence, still subject to the laws and govern- 
ment of the Union. But this will not be the case 
with a foreign State. If Texas present her constitu. 
tion and we refuse to admit her asa State, she will 
fall back upon her sovereignty, provided she can 
find it. At all events she will not remaina territory 
of ours. There is nothing in this congressional 
treaty providing for that contingency. We are 
about to depart from a construction of a power of 
Congress, which has been settled by fifty years’ 
uniform action of the government, and to adopta 
new constitution for a specific case. I do not like 
these experiments upon the constitution: they lead 
to issues to be feared. 

“Things done well, 
And with care, exernpt themselves from fear; 
Things done without ezaupie, in their issue 
Ave to be feared. Have you a precedent 
For this commission? I believe not any; 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws 
And stick them in our will.” 


By confining the exercise of this power within its 
legitimate sphere, to the erection of domestic States, 
we have nothing to fear. Thus limited, it has been 
the means of greatly advancing the strength and 
increasing the magnitude of the country; keeping 
pace with the gradual advancement of population, 
civilization and law, the area of our liberty has been 
extended, without interfering with the political 
rights of other nations. ‘Thirteen new States, now 
teeming with population, have been formed out 
of the wilderness. fn this glorious march of inde- 
pendent civilized communities, regularly advancing 
through their various but natural grades of political 
existence, sprung from one common ancestry, and 
protected by the same paternal government, how 
efficiently, and how harmoniously, is this control- 
ing power of Congress exerted? 

Kentucky led the way; she was admitted into the 
Union on the 4th day of February, 1791. In the 
act of admission she is called, in the language of the 
constitution, “a new State.” Here, in the first ex- 
ercise of this power by Congress, we have a living 
construction of the term new State—new, as com- 
pared with the old States—new in her existence, 
new in her energies and in her hopes. With all the 
freshness and vigor of youth, Kentucky sprang di- 


rectly from the bosom of old Virginia, fully trained 
and educated for independence. Her subsequent 
history is worthy of her origin. The first-born of 
our western family of States, bold, patriotic, and 
liberal, she presents a bright example to her younger 
sisters, and perpetuates the glory of her progenitor, 
by becoming, in her generation, the. fruitful mother 
of States, statesmen, orators, and heroes. : 

After having for fifty years confined the exercise 
of this power within the country, and with abun- 
dant space for its operation within our borders or 
fifty years to come, why should we now extend it to 
foreign lands, and erect temples of liberty for other 
nations? Let us rather finish our own national ed- 
ifice, as commenced, carrying out the plan of the 
master builders; extending its majestic arch, year 
after year, as the area of population advances, until 
its broad span shall stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, supported by our domestic State institutions 
alone, the polished columns formed of the native 
marble.” This is our great work to perform; let us 
but accomplish this, and nations of freeman, for gen- 
erations to. come, will worship beneath the broad 
dome of this our temple of liberty, with one polit- 
ical faith, and one national honor. 

Under this newly-discovered power of Congress, 
we are about to establish a new sytem of national 
policy—a system of foreign dominion for the mere 
sake of dominion. Hitherto our policy has been 
of a peaceful and domestic “character, maintaining 
strict neutrality with other nations. We have di- 
rected all our national energies to the defence and 
improvement of our territory and people. Wars 
we have had, but they have been wars waged in de- 
fence of our national rights. . Foreign territory has 
also been acquired, but the acquisition was made for 
the sole purpose of protecting and improving what 
we had. Possessing a new and almost boundless 
country, abounding in natural wealth, sufficient for 
the full employment of our natural resources for 
generations to come, it has been our policy as well 
as our glory to manifest to the world that a free 
people may, without resorting to foreign conquest, 
but within their own territory under the peaceful in- 
fluences of industry, enterprise, and liberty, advance 
to the very highest degree of national wealth, 
strength, and glory. We are now about to change 
our policy. Our eagle, hitherto confined to his na~ 
tive forests, is to be unleashed, to soar away te 
foreign lands; let him once dip his beak in the blood. 
of conquest, he will become as insatiable as the vul- 
ture. Who or what can stay an ambitious nation, 
when in full march to foreign dominion? Texas is 
the first step in this march, the mere camp-ground of 
the advancing army. The public mind is filled 
with magnificent schemes of national aggrandize- 
ment. "fhe senator from Pennsylvania points to 
Cuba, and expresses a hope that she may be the 
next subject of annexation. And California is al~ 
ready more than half conquered by our adventurous 
emigrant citizens. Weate told that the Union is 
not broad enough forthe full development of the 
energies and enterprise of our advancing popula- 
tion; that our commerce is cramped, our agricul- 
ture and manufactures are confined within too nar- 
row limits; that it is necessary to our safety, that all 
adjoining republics should be purchased or con- 
quered, in order to extend the area of our freedom. 
Now, what is the meaning of this? what but the 
cravings of ambition, the catch-words of conquest, 
the apologies for usurpation? It is the same evil 
spirit which sent the nations of the Old World 
rolling backward and forward, like the destruc- 
tive waves of a troubled ocean—the same 
that precipited France over the Alps to give 
French liberty to Italy; that sent the citizen 
soldiers into Spain, Austria, Poland, and finally to 

Russia. Dut what was the result of this gigantic 
expansion ofa nation’s area? “What but as, violent 
a collapse almost unto death, reviving again only 
when restored to her legitimate limits undera peace- 
fal domestic policy? Here permit me to relate a 
beautiful legend of Nepoleon and his conquests: 

“It was midnight; Bonaparte’s camp rested on Mount 
Tabor, when an old man, kuowmby the name of PHomme 
Rouge, and supposed by the soldiers to be the evil genius 
of Napoleon, was seen to enter the general’s tent; the old 
grenadier approached the entrance and heard two persous 
speaking. ‘Art thou here?” said Bonaparte, ‘I scarce expect- 
ed to see thee so far from France.’ i t 

«Ajast said the other witb a deep sigh, ‘what land is 
now opeu to me, or whither shall | tly to? I took refuge 
in Brussels—well, what should I see one morning but the 
tal! shakos of your grenadiers coming up the steep street. 
{ned to Holland—you were there the day aiter. Come, 
thought I, he’s moving northwards, PH try the the other ex- 
treme; sọ I started for the Swiss. Sacre bleu: the rol of 
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yoirconfounded drums resounded through every valley. 
i reached the banks of the Po—your troops were there the 
sameevening. f pushed for Rome—they were preparing 
yor quarters, which you occupied that night. Away then 
start once more; I cross mountains, and rivers, and seas, 
and gain the desert at last. I thank my fortune that there 
are a thousand leagues between us, and here yon are now. 
For pity’s sake, show me on that map of the world one little 
spot you don’t want te conquer, and let me live there in 
“peace, and be sure never to meet you more.’ 
“Bonaparte did not speak for some minutes. At length he 
gaid: “There, you see that island in the great sea, with 
nothing near it—thou may’st go there.” 
‘How is it called? said ’Homme Rouge. 
“St. Helena,’ said the General. “Itis not very large, but 
1 promise thee to be undisturbed there.’ 
“Youll never come there, then? Js that a pledge”? 
« ‘Never: I promise it. Atleast, if I do, thou shalt be the 
master, and I the slave, ” 


Napoleon went to St. Helena, and. died a slave! 
Such will ever be the result of inordinate ambition, 
when indulged by nations, or by individuals. 


This measure will also introduce a new system of | 


naturalization. Heretofore foreigners have been ad- 
mitted to the rights of citizens under a system of 
probation. The alien was compelled to serve an 
apprenticeship before he was istrusted with the du- 
ties of a master. It has been considered a personal 
privilege, to be obtained upon the individual charac- 
ter and oath of the applicant. We are now about 
to dispense with all these qualifications. A whole 
community of aliens, composed of every description 
of people, from the renegades of this country, 
through all the grades of the Mexican race down to 
the Zamboes, (offspring of negroes and Indians,) 
are to be admitted at once, without probation or 
without the oath of allegiance. A kind of pohtical 
- millennium this, in which a. nation is te be born to 
usina day. 


gut this is not all. These resolutions grant to 
aliens political and official prerogatives which, by 
our constitution, are especially secured to the native 
citizen, or to be adopted after a certain number of 
years of citizenship. No senator has ever been ad- 
mitted on this floor without these qualifications. 
Admit Texas asa State, and she will be represented 
by two senators who cannot possess the qualifica- 
tions required by the constitution. 


“What effect this experiment may have upon the 
constitutional rights of the native States, upon the 
laws and policy of the country, time alone can prove. 
There is nothing, however, so well calculated to dis- 
turb the peace and harmony of a free people as the 
introduction of foreigners into their national coun- 
cils. We may safely admit individual aliens to the 
blessings of our free institutions; but to admit them 
ag States, to make them our legislators, and intrust 
them with the high destinies of our country, would 
be to transfer the inheritance of our fathers into the 
hands of strangers. No nation can sustain its do- 
mestic institutions or perpetuate its peculiar charac- 
ter under this system of amalgamation. History is 
full of warning upon this subject. Rome had her 
system of annexation. She annexed province after 
province, nation after nation, adopting their citizens 
as her own; until at last the citizens by adoption 
outnumbered the citizens by birth, and the old Ro- 
man became a stranger in Rome. The identity of 
his country was lost in universal dominion. ‘There 
‘was atime when the mere name of Roman citizen 
made the centurion tremble in the presence of his 

risoner. But we are told that, during the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, a wealthy adopted 
citizen amused himself in the streets of Rome by 
flogging the natives, while his slaves followed after 
and settled the damage by a few. pieces of silver. 

The effect of this measure upon the Union is wor- 
thy of our most anxious consideration. I am no 
alarmist, and do not indulge in gloomy forebodings 
as to the dissolution of our glorious Union. I am 
for the Union, with or without Texas. Yet no one, 
itappears to me, can view this subject in all its bear- 
ings without perceiving that it must disturb the har- 
mony of the States, and weaken the ties which now 
bind us together as one people. There is no doubt 
that a large portion (I believe the majority of the 
people) are opposed to annexation in any way. 
They conscientiously believe that there is no power 
under our constitution to authorize the act. 
Yet they would quietly submit to annexa- 
tion if ‘two-thirds of ‘the States, by their 
representatives in the Senate, agree to the 
measure; but to force it upon them in a mode which 
they believe unconstitutional, by a mere party ma- 
jority in Congress, for sectional advantages, or for 
political objects, will neither command their confi- 
dence nor secure their obedience. But, if the whole 
gountry should submit to the measure, there is that 
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in its policy which must weaken, if not ultimately 
destroy, the Union. It is impossible to annex for- 
eign State after foreign State, to admit stranger after 
stranger into our fraternity, and still maintain the 
union and harmony of the original family. Liberty 
may be expanded into licentiousness, ánd the 
Union may be so extended, till by its general and 
ill-assorted fraternity it becomes disunion itself. 
Even the sun does not shine upon all the world at 


ouce; neither has our political sun the power of | 


blessing all the nations of the earth with its light 
and heat. Within its own peculiar sphere our po- 
litical luminary, the constitution, will ever maintain 
the order and harmony of the glorious constellations 
which belong to the system; but introduce a strange 
planet, a lone star brought from a distant part of the 
firmament, and all will be discord and confusion. 
I entertain no fears of disunion from any States 
formed on our own territory and by our own citi- 
zens. Bound together by the strong ties of kindred 
and blood, tracing their lineage from son to father, 
from generation to generation, back to the very 
graves of patriarches of the revolution, our people 
will suffer much, will endure all, for the peace and 
honor of the family. Jealousies there may be, 
hard words and mortal threats may be exchanged; 
but, sir, when the article of dissolution comes, when 
the question is which sister shall strike the deadly 
blow, the heart of that sister will fail, because she 
bears the heart of a sister. When disunion does 
come, it will be the work ofan alien, a foreign 
State, a stranger unlawfully introduced into our 
domestic temple, and there warmed into life and 
venom. : 

This measure forces upon our consideration an- 
other question of deep and exciting interest—one 
which I do not like to hear agitated on ihis floor; I 
refer to the question of slavery. ‘The effect of the 
annexation of Texas upon the institution of slavery 
is presented in two points of view, and directly op- 
posite to each other. The immediate advocates of 
annexation say that it will strengthen and perpetu- 
ate these institutions. With them the great object 
and design of this measure is to open a new conn- 
try for the employment of slave labor; to increase 
the value of slaves by opening a new market in 
Texas, and to add political strength to the institu- 
tion at home by bringing more slave States into the 
Union. 

The Secretary of State goes atill further. In sev- 
eral late State papers from that functionary he not 
only avows these objects, but, advancing to higher 
grounds, maintains that the institution otslavery is 
a national blessing; that it is entitled to the fostering 
care and protection of the general government as one 
of the chief sources of national prosperity, and 
therefore it is our duty to cherish and extend its iu- 
fluence; nay, sir, in his zeal for this favorite policy, 
he has invoked other nations to unite with us in 
solemn league to sustain a system of national 
wealth and national power, founded upon perpetual 
slavery. 

The friends of annexation at the North present to 
us a very dissimilar view of the effect of this meas- 
ure upon sla-ery. They tell us that they are op- 
posed to slavery; that itis a national evil, only to be 
endured under the restraints of the constitution, and 
that they adopted this measure as a means of driv- 
ing the evil further from them at present, and of final- 
ly extirpating it altogether from the country. The 
senater from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucranan] be- 
longs to this latter class. ‘That senator, in his 
speech delivered a few days since, said: 

“Iam not friendiy to slavery in the abstract; and I look to 
Texas asthe probable means of relieving the Union from 
slavery at some distant cay. 

“Phe counsels of the Almighty are never rach. A thou- 
sand years are to him but as one day. ‘The past, the present 
and the future, are all before him. He operates great changes 
inthe moral world by gradual means. May not the admis- 
sion of fexas gradually draw our slave population from the 
centre to the southern extremity of our Union, and eventu- 
ally may they not pass the Del Norte and be incerporated 
wiih a race where the distinctions of color are unknown, 
and wh they may enjoy their freedom without that taint 
of degr jon which they must ever experience among the 
Anglo-American race?” 

If I correctly understand the senator's plan for 
the abolition of slavery, itis by means of what may 
be called the draining system. Texas is to be the 
last grand reservoir into which each State will pour 
its stream of surplus slavery. The negro, through 
a thousand years of servile pilgrimage from genera- 
tion to generation, is to drag his weary way from 
the Delaware to the Del Norte, exhausting, in his 
painful march, every field of labor by the sweat of 
his brow, until the whole race shall be congregated 


in one dark mass of worn out, profittess slaves, be- 
neath the sunny skies of Texas. ‘Then and there is 
to terminate the long and wearied march of slavery. 
The wilderness is passed; and from Pisgah’s top the 
senator, in prophetic vision, beholds the tribes 
make their exodus over Jordan into the promised 
land of Mexico—“there (as the senator tells us) to 
enjoy their freedom without that taint of degrada- 
tion which they must ever experience among the 
Anglo-American race.” 

What may be the destiny ofour slave institutions, 
or even of the country itself, in a thousand years 
to come, is not for short-sighted mortals to predict; 
but I cannot conceive how we are to get rid of 
slavery through the process of annexing foreign 
slave States to the Union, by opening new and 
more profitable fields for its employment. Our 
slaves, I have no doubt, will pass into Mexico as 
they have passed into Texas; but they will go in 
company with their masters, the Anglo-American 
race, forming new slave States, hereafter to be ad- 
mitted into the Union under the precedent we are 
now about to establish, If this country is to be 


drained of slavery, it must be by opening channels 
ina different direction from that of New Spain. 
The deep and bloody -siream of slavery, which had 
its source in Africa, and for years poured its bitter 
waters over Our Jand, lias, thank Gad, ceased to 
flow, but its stagnant waters are still amongst us, 
still taint our political a:mosphere. Let the stream 
be turned back to its fountain—the emancipated 
slave restored to his fatherland. This glorious work 
can be consummated in less than a thonsand years, 
and without interfering with any constitutional, po- 
litical, or individual rights. : 
The senator from Maryland, [Mr. Merricx,] in 
his desire to represent the feelings and interests of 
that State upon this subject, complains that we ol 
the North desire to abridge the rights of the slave 
States; not, as I. understand him, by our interference 
for abolition, but by denying to them the right of 
ridding themselves of slavery by sale and trans 
portation. And he asks whether the people of 
Maryland are to be forever cursed with the evil of a 
surplus slave population, without stopping to in- 
quire whether the people of Maryland desire the 
|| annexation of Texas for the’ purpose of acquiring 
; a market for their surplus slaves. I deny that the 
| people of the North; in their opposition to this 
| measure, interfere in the least with the rights of the 
i} southern States. : 
Slavery as it exists in every State of this Union 
is a State institution, to be regulated, continued, or 
|| abolished at the will and pleasure of the people ol 
| the State. Whether it be a blessing or a curse is 
no concern of the general government. Upon this 
point I adopt the policy of my own State. New 
Jersey was a slave State until the year 1820; slaves 
were found in almost every family within her bor- 
| ders. We controlled this institution by our own 
| laws and in our own way; we suffered no State, nc 
| society, or individual, to interfere with our policy: 
and when we determined to abolish it, we did not 
ask the general government to purchase a foreign 
territory where we might sell our profitless slaves; 
neither did we permit them to be transferred to a 
sister State; but within the State, and by its own in- 
‘dependent action, to our own advantage or disad- 
vantage, we have abolished slavery forever. When, 
therefore, we object to the acquisition of foreign ter- 
i ritory for the purpose of extending slavery, we in: 
i| terfere with no domestic’State right; we leave thal 
| right as itis, to its fall enjoyment within the limits 
| prescribed by the constitution; but, on the contrary, 
the friends of annexation are themselves interfering 
| with this State right. They seck to bring unis ques- 
© tion under the control of the national government: 
and ask its power to be exerted to extend the moral 
and political influence of slavery beyond the present 
limits of the country, and for the purpose of giving 
to these influences a preponderating contro! over the 
free States of the Union. It is the rights of the free 
States that are to be interfered with. Within the 
| limits of our common country the free North will 
ever stand firmly and faithfully upon the compro- 
| mises of the constitntion, seeking its only advantage 
in the enterprize and free labor of -its citizens, But, 
when you ask us to extend these compromises be- 
yond the limits of the country, for the purpose, as 
we believe, of overcoming our legitimate and natural 
advantages, you ask that to which no free State of 
the North ought to submit. 
Under the view which I have taken ef this sub- 
ject, | will not spend a momeat’s time in consider 
ing the advantages which it is said will result from 
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the annexation of Texas. Believing the measure 
to be unconstitutional in itself, full of danger to the 
pere and happiness of the country, and dishonora- 

le to our national character, 1 would reject Texas, 
were she to bring with her the wealth of the Indies; 
for what can_compensate for a broken constitution, 
a dissolved Union, national dishonor? 

After a glorious victory achieved by the combined 

Grecian fleet, Themistocles, wishing to preserve the 
supremacy of Athens, to the disadvantage of her 
sister cities, informed the Athenians, in a public ora- 
tion, that he had a measure to propose which would 
be very advantageous to the republic. The nature 
of his design, however, was such that it could not 
be communicated to the people in general. 
_ The Athenians, therefore, ordered him to impart 
it to Aristides, and, if the proposition met with his 
approval, to put it into practice. When Themisto- 
cles had discovered to him that his design was to 
burn the Grecian fleet in the haven of Pagasa, Aris- 
tides, coming out to the people, gave his report of 
the stratagem contrived by Themistocles, “That 
there was nothing more advantageous, but at the 
same time nothing more unjust.” Upon hearing 
this, the Athenians commanded Themistocles to de- 
sist from his intentions. I trust that, in this early 
day of our republic, the people of the United States 
will manifest as high a sense of justice as the Athe- 
nians, and prefer the honor of their country to all 
the advantages to be derived from Texas 

This question is now in the hands of the Senate. 


‘Each senator, I have no doubt, feels the deep respon- 


sibility of the occasion. The eye of the country is 
upon us: it looks to the Senate, the guardian of the 
sovereign States of the Union, to sustain the rights 
of those States. It looks to us, the conservative 
branch of the government, to stand firmly between 
the machinations of the executive, the phrenzy of 
party excitement, and the established constitutional 
rights of the people. It looks to us, also, asa whig 
Senate, the only branch of the government in which 
the principles of that party are represented by a 
whig majority; and expects us to sustain those prin- 
ciples against all the allurements of patronage, or 
the influence of power. If we fail in our duty now, 
we shall disappoint both friends and foes. 

Itis in the hour of adversity, in the moment of 
dissolution, that the virtues of parties, as well as of 
individuals, are truly tested. Itis then we show 
the sincerity of our faith, and even in death give 
immortality to puneiples which we labor ın vain to 
sustain while living. Political power is about to 
pass into the hands of those who are the peculiar 
friends of this measure. Why not tet the measure 
pass along with that power? Those who com- 
menced this work should carry it on to its comple- 
tion, They claim the honor of its inception; they 
also should have the responsibility of its consum- 
mation. Let the friends of Texas take cave of 
Texas, but let the friends of the Union stand by 
the Union. 

If our political sun is to set on the fourth of 
March, let it go down in honor; mar not its de- 
‘clining glory; so that, when the night of our dis- 
content, a night of lone stars and erratic comets, 
shall have passed away, thut sun may arise, un- 
marred by spot or cloud, again to bless the nation 
with its beneficent sway. 


SPEECH OF MR. POLLOCK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jn the House of Representatives, January 22, 1845— 
On the joint resolution to annex 'Jexas to the 
United States. 


Mr. POLLOCK said that he did not intend to 
occupy his allotted hour in discussing the magni- 
tude and importance of the question before the 
House; neither had he obtained the floor with any 
purpose of convincing the committee of the propri- 
ety or impropriety of the annexation of Texas. 
He should not argue the question of power under 
the constitution, nor express his views of the expe- 
diency or inexpedicney of the measure proposed, 
In expectation of making more clear positions and 
principles already sufficiently defined and illustrated. 
He had sought the floor mainly with a desire to de- 
fine his position in this matter to the constituency 
which it was his honor to represent, to express his 
own opinions and sentiments on this great question, 
and to deglare the reasons that would control his 
vote on this all-absorbing subject. 

_He was here from a district which differed from 
him in his political creed. This district, which he 


represented at the last and present session, and 
which it would be his honor to represent in the next 
Congress, had been and is democratic; and, although 
he did not himself belong to that party, he did not 
consider himself the less qualified truly to repre- 
sent their views and interests on that account. It 
might, perhaps, be presumed that when he avowed 
himself to be against the annexation of Texas to 
this Union, he was acting against the known will of 
his constituents. If such was the fact, he would 
hesitate before he cast his vote in opposition to their 
pleasure—against their known and expressed will. 
But such was not the case. During the late can- 
vass, the Texas question had been distinctly made, 
and Mr. P. had publicly avowed his unconditional 
hostility to the measure.. His opposition was per- 
fectly well known; there was no concealment, no 
attempt at disguise; but the fullest and freest inter- 
change of opinions. His competitor was well known 
to be in favor of annexation, and he himself not 
less understood to be diametrically opposed to it. 
He kad acted throughout the canvass with openness 
and honesty, and he could not now act contrary to 
his known and confirmed sentiments. If his con- 
stituents should approve the course pursued by him 
on this question, he would be satisfied and gratified; 
if not, while submitting to their decision, he would 
discharge his duty to his country, without regard to 
personal consequences. He had received their suf- 
frages, notwithstanding the prevalence of high party 
excitement—an excitement almost unparalleled in 
the history of political warfare. He had been sus- 
tained by the whig vote of his district, and his de- 
mocracy had been endorsed by a very respectable 
number of the suffrages of the opposite party. He 
considered himself, therefore, most emphatically, a 
“democratic whig.” This, indeed, was, as the gen- 
deman before him intimated, “rara avis in terris;” 
yet he possessed the rare merit of being just that 
species of democrat. 

The question of annexation, although agitated, 
was not strongly urged by the opponents of his 
election; and, although upon their banners were in- 
scribed “Polk, Dallas, Texas, and Oregon,” yet the 
first two and the last were the prominent principles 
of the opposing party. 

He had heard it frequently affirmed here, during 
this debate, that the question of annexation had 
been decided by the people in the recent canvass; 
that they had rendered their verdict; and that we 
were here, not to argue the question and review their 
decision, but to record the judgment, by annexing 
Texas forthwith and immediately. But (said Mr. 
P.) I must be permitted to ask, as a gentleman who 
preceded me some days ago had donc, when and 
where was this decision made? Was it decided in 
the State of Ohio? Itis denied by some of the dem- 
ocratic members from that State; and they have 
truly said that President Polk received the support 
of the democracy of that State, not because he was 
in favor immediate annexation, butin despite of it. 
Has New York decided in favor of annexation— 
the Empire State, without whose vote James K. 
Polk could not have been elected President of this 
Union? The vote of her delegation upon this floor 
willanswer the question. Has Maine declared in 
favor of Texas? Her legislature has very recently 
expressed -a different opinion. If the people have 
decided it, J have yet to-learn the fact. Did they 
decide that the tarif of 1842 should be sustained? 
This was one of the issues. Will Pennsylvanians be- 
lieve that the people have condemned the protective 
policy? or that, in voting for James K. Polk, they 
were voting against that system, and against their 
interests? Nir, if the members of «he Pennsylvania 
delegation upon this foor—the democratic members, 
I mean—contend, as has been done by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, (Mr. C. J. 
Incersoun,] that the people, not only of Pennsyl- 
vania, but of the whole country, have decided in 
favor of Texas, then, sir, by the same rule, the 
tariff of 1842 is doomed, protection is no longer the 
policy of the government, and our manufacturers, 
denounced and condemned, must await in anxious 
suspense the execution of the sentence. Although 
the abstract question of annexation may have been 
decided in some parts of the country, the details con- 
nected with it never have been. Sir, (said Mr. P.,) 
the question now under consideration is ene of deep 
and thrilling interest. It merits and should receive 
the profound attention of the whole American peo- 
ple. Contemplating, as it does, the introduction of 
a foreign State into our Union, a radical change of 
parties to our great and glorious confederation; in- 
volving the exercise of the highest act of sovereign- 


ty, the great constitutional question of power, the 
integrity of the Union, the permanency as well as 
the social and moral character of our free institu- 
tions, and the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, lam unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
its decision. The people are- the great party in 
interest, and I could much desire that this entire 
question should be submitted nakedly to their 
arbitrament, could it be done in accordance with 
the constitution and laws of our country. They 
are the sovereigns of the land, and upon them would 
I devolve the responsibility of this responsible ques- 
tion. Their interests are at stake; the interests of 
the entire Union are at stake; and-upon them he 
would cast theentire decision. Sir, could this ques- 
tion be thus submitted, I firmly believe that, from 
the North and the South, the East and the West, a 
response would come up here that would cause the 
advocates of this measure to stand abashed before it. 
The thunder-tone ofa patriotic people would proclaim, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, their attachment to 
the “Union as it is.” They are a Union-loving peo- 
ple; it is the object of their earliest, fondest attach- 
ment; and with the Union, the whole Union, and 
nothing but the ‘Union, they are ready to stand or 
fall. They cherish this noblest work of our revolu- 
tionary fathers; and when I here proclaim the senti- 
ment, “the Union asit is,” I but echo the sentiment 
of every true and honest American heart. 

And (said Mr. P.) I am for Texasas she is. I 
have no feelings of hostility towards her government 
or people. I would dot dim one ray that beams 
from her lone star, nor pluck a leaf from the wreath 
of glory that encircles the brow of her heroes. My 
desire 1s that her lone star may glitter with increas- 
ing brightness amid the solitudes and darkness of 
the despotism that almost surrounds her. Sir, let ıt 
grow brighter and brighter, and rise higher and high- 
er, until its brilliancy shall equal that of the twenty- 
six which now sparkle—a splendid galaxy—in the 
glorious? banner of this republic. My motto is, 
“Texas as she is.’ “The Union as it is.” Our 
country first, our country last, our country forever.” 
Sir, I feel proud of our national institutions, and re- 
joice to contemplate my native land—great, glorious, 
and free—stretching from sea to sea, and almost from 
the rivers to the ends of the earth. Here is a thea- 
tre wide enough for the Jargest ambition, and ade- 
quate to the most daring enterprise. Here we can 
exhibit to the world the example of self-government 
—an example long wanting in the histury of na- 
tions. Here, sir, with civil and religious liberty as 
our birthright, we can proffer to the oppressed an 
asylum, and over all, citizen and stranger, throw the 
broad shield of our constitution and ourlaws. Why 
change the scene? why alter our political relations? 
why go abroad in search of foreign alliances? Will 
they add to our glory or increase our strength? Sir, 
we are a nation strong within ourselves, and the glo- 
ry of our republic excites the admiration of the 
world. Let us not endanger both. by this, perhaps, 
fatal attempt at foreign acquisition. — 

Sir, (said Mr. P.,) whilst I am desirous of extend- 
ing the enjoymentand the blessings of liberty to the 
farthest limits of our world, and while I believe its 
extension and triumphs cannot be restrained, and 
that it will and must travel beyond our present 
bounds, still I am not for extending the boundaries 
of our country along with it. The principle and 
the influence of freedom never can be shut in 
and imprisoned within even the ample limits of 
the American Union. It will leap over, it 
will break out, it willrush abroad; nor can its onward 
progress ever cease till it has spread itself through- 
out the entire American continent. Nor will it stop 
even there. Thegroaning nations of Europe will 
see the light, and will sooner or later arise redeemed 
and discnthralled. The principle never can be 
crushed; but, like the pent energy of the nitrous 
flame, the more weight is piled upon it the more re- 
sistless and tremendous would be the final explo- 
sion. ; : 

The question now before the committee is of a 
most interesting character. Since the 4th of July, 
1776, when our fathers proclaimed the independence 
of these States, no question has arisen pregnant 
with so many important consequences to the Amer- 
ican people, nor has one of deeper moment, for weal 
or wo to a remote posterity, been presented . to any 
deliberative assembly on the face of the earth, The 
question of annexation presents a new era in the 
history of our country. The question itself is 
novel: the records of history may be searched in 
vain fora parallel, . Governments have been over- 
thrown, and others built upon their ruins; the weak 
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have been swallowed ‘up by the strong; kingdoms 
have been dismembered, and their provinces divided 
among the spoilers; and acquisition by conquest 
has desolated nations; but the voluntary nnion of 
two sovereign and independent nations isa fact the 
historian has yet to record. In discussing this sub- 
ject I do not intend to indulge -in the -criminations 
and recriminations that have characterized some 
ortions of this debate. I will not condemn the 
North nor denounce the South. ` I will not impeach 
the patriotism of any member on this floor, or the 
patioriam of any portion of the Union. Animated 
common hopes, and alike interested in all that 
belongs to the administration of our government, I 
will award to each and all the meed of good inten- 
tion. And here in this hall, and on this occasion, 
we should lay aside the feelings of the mere parti- 
san, and still the bickerings of party strife. They 
are more becoming another arena. Let us consult 
tp advance the best interests of our common country, 
and let us 

A “Be calm in reasoning. 

For fierceness makes error a fanit and truth discourtesy.” 

It has been asserted here, dogmatically, that 
Texas must and shall be ours; and, although this 

Jouse has been required to annex it, berause the 
people, it is said, have demanded it, | wish to know, 
before I record my vote in favor of the act, what 
great national considerations require the consumma- 
tion of the measure. I ask the friends of annexa- 
tioh for information upon the subject; for arguments 
and facts that will justify the procedure. 

Do we require any additional territory? Why 
not be content with our present limits, without the 
annexation of ‘Texas? Are our ample fields not 
wide enough? Let gentlemen cast their eye upon 
the map of our Union; let them look at the 
rolling Atlantic dashing its surges along our sea- 
board to the east, while the placid Pacific gently 
breaks upon our western shores. We have al- 
ready a country that spreads from sea to sea across 
this wide continent, and which, for variety of prod- 
ucts, fertility of soil, richness of minerais, and all 
the genial influences of a propitious climate, might be 
denominated the Eden of the world. Js not this 
enough? Shall we not be content? Must we be still 
grasping after more? Contemplate the vast and un- 

neopled solitudes which lie tothe West. Are they 

et fuli? Is their soil crowded by a teeming popu- 
ation that cries out for more space in which to 
dwell? We have now but twenty millions to cover 
all this illimitable space. For centuries to come it 
will still present portions of its virgin unbroken soil 
tothe footsteps of the alventurous emigrant, and 
ages will roll away before its deep solitudes will be 
disturbed by the white man. Notwithstanding an 
increase of population unparalleled in the hstory of 
mankind, vast and magnificent regions of our coun- 
try are without an inhabitant. Have gentlemen so 
much as dreamed of the period when this country 
would be densely populated? Sir, within our pres- 
ent limits a population of two hundred millions can 
be contained, and amply supported. Why, then, 
ask to increase our already extended territory? Our 
children and our children’s children will here find a 
habitation ard a home. 

Sir, (said Mr. P.,) I deem any extension of our 
present limits as not only unnecessary, but objec- 
tionable and dangerous. The annexation of Texas 
has been urged here strongly upon the ground that 
it is necessary for the security and defence of New 
Orleans and the southwestern frontier. This argu- 
ment has been urged with a boldness that would 
seem to imply great confidence in its strength and 
importance. Backed as it ts by the opinion of 
President Jackson, it deserves some consideration. 
But, sir, when I find that this distinguished general 
in 1820—in the vigor of manhood—with the laurels 
of victory fresh upon his brow—declared in a letter 
to President Monroe that, with’ the Floridas in our 
possession, New Orleans was safe, and that the in- 
yasion of Louisiana through Texas would not be 
attempted, and, if attempted, the invading army 
would pay for its temerity—-I must be permitted, 
with all deference to his judgment in military affairs, 
to prefer his then expressed opinions to his present 
convictions upon the same subject. A single glance 
at the geography of that country will prove the 
fallaciousness of ‘the argument. ‘The best -ports in 
Texas do not afford to entering vessels more than 
eight, certainly not more than twelve feet of water— 
a circumstance that must forever prevent the land- 
ing of a large force in that country But, this ef- 
fected, the invading army would be required to 


march through a waste and desert country for four 
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hundred miles to the Arkansas, and thence down 
that river and the Mississippi to New Orleans—an 
adventure partaking more of Quixotism than gen- 
eralship. But I must leave this subject to those 
better versed than myself in the art military. 

The possession of Texas would require the ports 
and long line of seacoast of that country to be de- 
fended; and thus a great increase to our fortifications 
must be made, and also of ovr naval and military 
establishments. The annexation of Texas by mm- 
creasing the already great line of our frontier which 
must be defended, would weaken rather than 
strengthen the United States. : 

The introduction of Texas into the Union will 
bring with it new and diversified interests. Sources 
of discord and distraction, that now too much, un- 
happily, divide the American people; sectional pre- 
judiees and feeling; local interests and attachments, 
will be introduced; and these in turn will add fuel to 
the flame of party spirit, which.has already become 
the bane and curse of our country. Faction, the 
deadliest enemy of republican institutions, will be 
engendered, and the ‘conflict of opposing interests 
that will inevitably ensue, will mar the beauty and 
disturb the harmony of our system of government. 
‘The principles of our government may in theory be 
extended to an almost unlimited extent; the practi- 
cal effect of too great an extension has not yet been 
ascertained. The experiment is novel as it is dan- 
gerous. It is the Jast feather that breaks the camel’s 
back; and too great an extension may break the cords 
that tind us together, and leave the patriot to mourn 
over the ruins of ,his country. But I must hasten 
to other considerations. , 

Sir, (said Mr. P.) it bas been said here and else- 
where, that the annexation of Texas would extend 
the “area of freedom.” It would be a matter of cu- 
rious inquiry whether this new-born zeal for the 
extension of “freedom” has not its origin ina still 
stronger desire to extend the ‘area of slavery?” Ex- 
tremes often meet in this world; and, frorn the course 
of this debate, and the official correspondence of our 
cabinet ministers, I am at a loss to know whether 
the love of freedom or of slavery is the predomina- 
ting principle with those who so zealously advocate 
But this inquiry apart for the present. 
Will annexation extend the area of freedom? Sir, 
this argument is somewhat ‘out of season.” Texas 
is already free and independent. The “area” has 
been extended. We have given freedom and laws 
to Texas. Ever since the memorable battle of San 
Jacinto—a battle fought and won by the strong arms 
and stout hearts of American citizens—Texas has 
been free, as her friends upon this floor have often 
and eloquently asserted. She already . possesses 
what we now propose to give; and she therefore does 
not require the active sympathies of her American 
friends. But, sir, if we are to become the almoners 
of freedom to the world, why confine our charitics 
to Texas? Why not at once undertake a crusade to 
put down every oppressive government, and set 
their groaning millions free? 

-The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, who introduced this measure into the House, 
in his address at the opening of the debate, with the 
map of Texas in his hand, pointing to the Rio del 
Norteand the mountain ranges in that region, declared 
that the fiat of the Almighty had established these 
natural boundaries, and determined them to be the 
place where the Anglo-Saxon race must end, and the 
Spanish or Mexican race must commence. Sir, had 
the ventieman cast his eyesa few inches further to the 
west upon his map, he would have discovered a 
boundary not less distinctly marked or less firmly 
established than the Rio del Norte: he would have 
their found the great Pacific. And why not ex- 
tend at once our limits to that oecan? Gentlemen 
had told us that the march of liberty is onward; and 
if a free people have resolved that freedom shall ad- 
vance, why limit it either to the Rio del Norte or 
even the noundless Pacific? The awakening multi- 


- tudes of South America would gladly receive the 


boon of liberty from their brethren of the North. 
And, sir, we have been told, by way of an oratori- 
cal flourish, that freedom’s banners would yet float 
over ihat vast continent; that freemen’s arms would 
unthrone the despot, and strike the fetters from her 
enslaved people; and that freemen’s voices would 


` yet bid South America be as free as they. Well, 


be it so. But will gentlemen stop there? Oh, no! 
They had not yet accomplished their work. On 
the further shore of the Atlantic, the millions of Eu- 
rope are waiting the approach of the long-hoped-for 
day of their emancipation; and Asia, with the 
countless throng, longs for the hour.of her deliver- 


| ance; the doors of the Celestial Empire have been 
|i thrown open, and the ‘Brother of the Moon” would 
|| perhaps be willing to receive, even from us ‘barba- 
rians,” the boon we are so anxious to bestow upon 
Texas; and Africa (gentlemen must not forget her— 
| poor sable, down-trodden Africa) stretches out her 
i} supplicating hands, and asks from us to share in the 
charities we would.bestow. In her case, however 
there might, perhaps, be started a constitutional ob- 
jection, and the gum-elastic expoundeérs of the con- 
stitution might be willing-to say that that illimitable 
i clause in the constitution that declares “ihat. Con- 
|| gress may admit new States into the Union,” was 
| never intended to apply to Africa or San Domingo. 
i| Sir, the sons of Ham are there; and as we were 
told, a few days ago, by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, that Ham had behaved very badly towards 
|| his father: Noah, his descendants might perhaps 
i treat Uncle Sam with no greater respect. 
: Sir, (said Mr. P.,) this pretended zeal for the ex- 
l tension of the ‘‘area of freedom” is worthy. of the 
i| most palmy days of Don Quixote. We are under 
ij no obligation to assume the responsibility of giving 
| 
| 
1 
| 


freedom to the world, or even to Texas. The in- 
fluence of our example is all powerful to the con- 
I| summation of this-desirable result. 
H Sir, are we to enter the arena, and, for the pur- 
| pose of extending the “area of freedom,” play the 
game of him 
ji “Whose stakes were thrones, 
Whose table earth, whose dice were human bones?” 
i Disguise it as we may, the spirit of the argument 
|| is conquest. Itis the same spirit that led Alexan- 
der, with his victorious armies, over the habitable 
globe, and caused him to weep when “there were 
no more worlds to conquer;” that chained. kings to 
the chariot wheels of the Roman emperors, made 
Rome the mistress of the world, and in turn over- 
| threw that mighty republic; that roused slumbering 
| Europe from her dreams, and spread her millions 
‘| over the plains of Palestine, to rescue the “holy sepul- 
chre” from the hands of the infidel Saracen; that has 
written the history of the French revolution in blood; 
that now controls the councils of England, and has 
filled the East with her armies to plunder and op- 
| press. Conquest is no part-of our policy. It is 
‘| founded in tyranny and injustice; it is at war with 
|| the spirit of our institutions and the principles.of 
‘| our glorious founders. ‘To escape the oppression. of 
| the mother country they fled to these shores, estab- 
|| lished here the great and fundamental principles of 
i civil and religious liberty, kindled their altar-fires 
on Plymouth rock, and have left to us what here 
| they found— 
i “Freedom to worship God.” 
| Again, sir, we have been asked to annex Texas 
‘| in order to counteract the designs of England, who, 
i, by endeavoring to procure the abolition of slavery 
‘| in Texas, intends to operate en the ‘peculiar insti- 
| tutions” of the South, and ultimately abolish slavery 
; in the United States. In answer to this, it is enough 
to know that England has. solemnly disavowed all 
intention of interfering with Texas, either for the 
abolition of slavery there orany other political pur- 
pose. This has been officially certified by the pub- 
lic organs of that government to those of this. But 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
had announced to the House that if we annexed 
| Texas to the Union the British government would 
| acquiesce, and intimated thet he spoke this by au- 
thority. That, although England did not disavow 
the desire of a connection with Texas, at least for 
commercial purposes, she had wisely determined to 
permit us to go on with our project of annexation 
without obstraction or molestation on her part. Sir, 
I have long distrusted the policy of England. kt is 
crafiy, far-seeing, widely grasping, and deeply Haid, 
© It begins and ends in ker own intense seifishness. : 
|  ITwould desire the gentleman who declared to us 
that England would consent to the proposed meas- 
ure, to tell us what the acquiescence of England 
means. Whence this sudden withdrawal of all op- 
position in that quarter? Asa clue to this inquiry, 
Lhave turned to the official correspondence of the 
late lamented Secretary Upshur, in which itis said 
that England was strongly suspected of a design to 
abolish slavery in Cuba. Sir, I greatly fear her de- 
signs extend much beyond mere abolition in-thal is- 
land. Nor will I be surprised, as soon as Texas 
becomes a part of the United States, and is annexed 
to the Union, to hear the startling announcement 
from the other side of the water that Cuba has been 
annexed to England. Perhaps, sir,: even now, 
while we are deliberating here on this subject, the 
cabinets of ‘England and Spain are in’ secret gone 
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clave, negotiating a transfer of that important island. 


The designs of England on Cuba are not new or. 


of recent date. She has long desired that ac- 
quisition. Should she succeed, and such an- 
nexation be consummated—and gentlemen should 
remember that British gold had done much in 
this world; that Spain was poor, and needed 
much that “important sinew of war,’ money; 
that Great Britain was rich and powerful, and 
might obtain this, as she had obtained many 


-other additions to her crown—the consequences to 


the United States would be serious in the extreme. 
And yet, should we remonstrate with her on such 
an attempt, should we assume a menacing tone, and 
tell her to keep off, to stand back, would she not 
meet such a remonstrance by referring to our own 


i- course in the annexation of Texas? Might not her 


minisier say to our Secretary of ‘State, You have 
annexed a whole nation to your own; we stood by 
in silence; now let us alone; we did not interfere 
with you; you shall not meddle with us. And thus 
we might unceosciously be preparing a two-edged 


sword, and putting it in the hands of England to be - 


used against ourselves with terrific effect. Let gen- 
tlemen consider this. Supposing Cuba should be 
obtained and held by British force, could it be toler- 
ated? Is there one American citizen who would 
submit to 1? Could we, as: a nation, submit to iv? 
Never. Sir, the moment such a step is taken, 
the moment England attempts to place her foot upon 
the soil of Cuba as her own, a war, cruel and devas- 
tating, such as the world has not yet witnessed, 
would be the immediate result. Its flame would 
Kindle suddenly, “and as if an electric spark had 
touched a nitrous world.” Then, sir, the threat 
which had becn so eloquently put forth on another 
occasion by a gentleman on the other side, about a 
“thousand swords leaping from their seabbards,” 
might turn out to be something more than a flourish 
of oratory. 

Whether this will be the result I know not; but I 
would have gentlemen ponder weil the precedent 
they are now about to establish, lest, when their 
own act shall be returned upon their own heads, we 
shall be estopped from any just reply, and turned 
over to the last resort of conflicting governments. I 
must admit, sir, I have never been a very ardent ad- 
mirer of England. ‘To me her policy exhibits 
strong marks of hypocrisy in everything. Iam al- 
most unwilling to give her the credit of sincerity in 
the abolition movement, in which she is now en- 
gaged with so much zeal. I cannot believe that it 
springs from the pure unmingled love of liberty. 

here were designs beneath that did not reach the 
surface. I distrust the humane professions in favor 
of liberty of a government stained all over with the 
biood of slaves—whose coffers were full and runniug 
over with riches wrung from the labor of the wretch- 
ed. Yet, sir, this is the government that now stands 
forth before the world as, par excellence, the friend 
of freedom. She might possibly be honest—no 
doubt many of her citizens engaged in this move- 
ment were—but, as a nation, her policy was suspi- 
cious, aa Jt required to be watched with the stern- 


this measure of annexation; that 
ed in a predatory warfare 
apanied with atrocities which 
barbarity. Now, all 
ge, after we have heard from 
ter thai there is no war between Tex- 
t ; that Texas has driven back her in- 
valers, has beaten down her oppressors, and is now 
Independent and fr. e, and able to maintain her frec- 
dom against all who should assailher. If so, then 
how does humanity require that we should interfere 
to rescue her from ber ruthless enemy? Why must 
Weinterpose, when no aid is required, at the risk of 
tuning the sword from her only to plunge it in our 
own bosom? This is certainly the very refinement 
humanity. ‘The whole argument resolves itself 
Into this: that we must adopt a war in order to ex- 
tend happiness to Texas; that we must expend mil- 
lions of money, and shed the blood of our best citi- 
zens, that Texas may be severed from Mexico aud 
made a partofthe United States. 

_ Among the various and multiform propositions 
that have been submitted to this House fer the an- 
hexation of ‘Texas, there is one that requires, from 
Us oddity, some little attention. It proposes the re- 
annexation of Texas to the Union upon the basis of 
the treaty of 1808, by which Louisiana was ceded 
to the United States by France. This is. simp] 
Proposing to restore a portion of our territory which 
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it is alleged was unconstitutionally ceded away, and 
again to. introduce into the sisterhood of States a 
long-lost member of the family. It has been urged 
that this government is under a civil and moral obli- 
gation to receive Texas into the Union, because by 
the treaty of 1803 we pledged the faith of the nation 
to admit the inhabitants of the province of Louis- 
iana as soon as practicable to all the rights and priv- 
ileges of American citizens; that Texas having been 
once a part of our territory, the government never 
had or could have the power to transfer or surren- 
der it; that the obligation of the treaty of Louisiana 
remained forever unimpaired by any subsequent 
transfer, and that the United States, or the authori- 
ties thereof, in redemption of pledged faith, were 
bound to reannex Texas. This is the argument. 
My time, I find, Mr. Chairman, will not permit 
me to discuss this question properly. The first in- 
quiry, and the most important in this view of the 
subject is, did Texas ever form a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States? Did we acquire Texas 
by the treaty of 1803, ceding Louisiana to us? If 
Texas never belonged to the United States, or was 
never included in the cession of Louisiana, then this 
favorite argument of the friends of annexation fells 
to the ground. So pertinaciously have the advo- 


` cates of annexation insisted upon our title to Texas, 


under the treaty of 1803, that it is almost presump- 
tuous for me to attempt a denial of the right, or to 
disprove it. To me, sir, the question has never been 
placed beyond doubt. I have never yet been able 
to discover the evidence of our title; but, on the 
contrary, believe that the whole weight of the ar- 
gument and the facts are against us. The histo- 
ry of our title is briefly this: By the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, of the lst of October, 1800, Spain retro- 
ceded to France “the colony or province of Louis- 
jana, with the same extent that it now has 
in the hands of Spain,” and France, in 1803, ceded 
Louisiana to the United States. The treaty of 
1803, after reciting the above description, ceded to 


` the United States forever, and in full sovereignty, 


the said territory, &c. ‘The boundaries of Louis- 
iana were unsettled, and what Louisiana was re- 
mained to be determined. Texas, at the same time, 
was admitted to be a province of Spain, and sepa- 
rate from Louisiana; but whether Louisiana em- 
braced what is now called Texas, is the question. 
That we did claim Texas, and insist upon that 
claim most dogmatically, noone can deny. Our 
claims were urged with an eloquence worthy of the 
distinguished ability of our negotiator. Yet, while 
we were claiming Texas as part of Louisiana, Spain 
was claiming the same country to the Sabine, and 
even to the Mississippi, with a pertinacity equal to 
our own. And now, sir, let me refer for a moment 
to the grounds of title urged respectively by France 
and Spain. And in the examination of these claims, 
we must remember that Spain claimed not only 
Texas to the Sabine, but claimed Louisiana as a 
part of Florida by right of discovery, from 1512 to 
1542. History proves incontestably that Ponce de 
Leon, a Spaniard, discovered and took possession 
of Florida in 1512; that in 1538 Hernando de Soto 
penetrated from thence to the Mississippi, rear the 
mouth of the Arkansas, with nearly five hundred 
men; that Alonzo de Soto, in 1546, passed from that 
point tothe mouth of tne Mississippi, and, with 
those under his command, coasted back to Mexico, 
discovering the intermediate region (Texas) in 1542. 
Spain, by virtue of her discovery, took possession 
and occupied Texas in 1690, erected it into a regu- 
lar province in 1693, and finally maintained actual 
and uninterrupted possession up to the Sabine from 
1690 till the breaking outof the Mexican revolu- 
tion. 

The discovery of Louisiana and Texas by the 
Spanish is nearly gne hundred and forty years older 
than the French, as will appear by an examination 
ofthe claim of Franceto those provinces. ‘The 
claim of France, like that ef Spain, is founded on 
discovery and occupation. In 1677, La Salle, a 
Frenchman, descended the Mississippi to the Arkan- 
sas river; in 1689, in his secend expedition, he 
passed down the Mississippi to its mouth; and in a 
third expedition, sailing from France, he landed in 
the Bay of Espiritu Santo, or St. Bernardo, and 
there built a small for, and occupied it from Februa- 
ry, 1686, to January, 1687; he then abandoned it 
and was driven off, since which the right of France 
rested wholly in claim, against the actual adverse 
and uninterrupted possessicn of Spain up to the 
border of Louisiana to the Marmento, near the 
Sabine, and east of that river. It thus appears that 
the right of Spain to Texas upto the Sabine, 


and even beyond it, is superior to the French, 
both in right of discovery and occupation, 
In confirmation of the claim and title of Spain, 
it is found that to this day every city and town, every 
river and village, beyond the Sabine, in Texas, bearsa 
Spanish name. These may be considered as the 
marks of survey still on the ground. These are evi- 
dences of Spanish occupation and ownership that 
will endure as long as the sun. Now, sir, it would 
be a very remarkable circumstance, if Texas ever 
was in the uncontrolled possession of France, that 
every feature of the country and of its settlements 
should bear Spanish names. If Texas ever be- 
longed to France’in sovereignty, how came this? If, 
indeed, the same Spanish names are found east of 
the Sabine, or in Louisiana proper, this argument 
would have little weight. But what is the fact? 
While every river, town, and hamlet west of the Sa- 
bine bears a Spanish name, every river, city, and 
town east of the Sabine bears a French name. At 
least such was the fact until within the last twenty 
years. Here,’ then, are monuments and internal 
proofs as firm and fixed as nature herself. Task 
the friends of reannexation to explain the reason of 
this. Sir, it can be explained upon no other basis 
than the full and perfect right of Spain to the whole 
of the country now and then called Texas. 

To say the least, then, our title to Texas was dis- 
puted; and yet we are asked, in the face of more 
than one treaty, and most coolly, to take from Mex- 
ico a province claimed by her, on the very credit- 
able plea that we had no right to cede away ‘Texas— 
a country that we, in fact, never possessed. What 
right, then, have the people of Texas to claim ad- 
mission into this Union by virtue of the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1803—a treaty in which they were 
not embraced? And upon what foundation rests the 
obligation of this government to receive Texas, if 


_any does exist? None whatever. 


But, admitting that Texas once belonged to this 
government, how are gentlemen going to prove that 
the treaty of 1803 towers in its authority above all 
treaties made before and since? What became of 
the treaty of St. Idefonso in 1800? In that treaty, 
tle same guaranty was given by France to the peo- 
ple. In that treaty, too, Spain, while ceding Louisi- 
ana to France, expressly retained to herself the pre- 
emption right of repurchase, if France should ever 
sell it. Must the rights of Spain, and the rights of 
France, and all other rigltts, yield to the overwhelm- 
ing right to reannex Texas; and that merely because 
a majority of a dominant party have chosen to intro- 
duce a resolution to bring in Texas, right or wrong, 
constitutional or unconstitutional? “Reaniexation !” 
“We must reannex Texas!” 

By the treaty of 18.9 we abandoned all the claim 
we ever had to Texas. By that treaty the United 
States ceded to his Catholic Majesty, and re- 
nounced forever, all their rights, claims, and 
pretensions to that country; while, in exchange, 
Spain ceded to the United States in full prop- 
eriy and sovereignty, East and West Florida. 
If we had no right to cede Texas, by what right 
do we now hold Florida? By what right does the 
delegate from that Territory hold his seat upon this 
floor? Gentlemen seemed with one accord to forget 
that Florida was held by that much-abused treaty 
of 1819. In addition to the treaty of 1819, by which 
we released our claim to Texas, this government, 
by a treaty made in 1828, under the administration of 
President Jackson, and ratified in 1832, during the 
same administration, reconfirmed to Mexico all that 
we had yielded to Spain in 1819. Again, in 1837, 
we recognised the independence of Texas, thus de~ 
claring our total abandonment of all claim to that 
country; and in 184] we marked out by treaty the 
boundaries between the United States and Texas, 
defining where our possession ended and hers com- 
menced. And yet gentlemen, in their hot and im- 
patient haste for annexation, while they talked loud- 
ly of the sacredness of treaty obligations when a trea- 
ty favored their object, were willing to trample upon 
all treaties that opposed their favorite measure of re- 
annexation. Sir, I never will yield my assent to 
such a course. Let the faith of the United States 

nain unsullied and unstained. Our treaties with 
Mexico have been deliberately made and solemnly 
ratified. Let them stand inviolable. Sir, the unsul- 


‘lied honor of our conntry is of more value than the 


acquisition of a continent. : 

1 will now proceed, sir, and state briefly some of 
the reasons of my opposition to the measure under 
consideration. Jam opposed to assuming the large 
and untold debt of Texas. Annexation necessarily 
involves us in the payment of all her debts and lia. 
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bilities. What is the amount of her deb? The 
friends of Texas have not condescended to inform 
us. Do they know the amount? Is it seven mil- 
lions of dollars? is it ten, or twenty-five millions? or 
is the amount still greater, as has been estimated by 
some? Sir, we are anxious to know the price we 
are to pay for Texas. The people are anxious. 
The amount is unknown. The authorities of Tex- 
as do not know it. The President of Texas, in his 
late message to the legislature, urges upon that body 
the propriety of adopting some mode to ascertain 
the amount of the indebtedness of Texas. And yet, 
sır, the majority in this House is willing, without 
information on the subject, in the dark, to assume 
all her responsibilities and liabilities. Sir, it is 
strange to me that gentlemen, who a short time ago 
declaimed so stoutly against assuming the debts of 
our own States as unconstitutional and unjust, 
should now, blindfolded, rush into the assumption 
of the unknown debt of a foreign nation; willing to 
appropriatemillions out of the public treasury to 
pay the debt of Texas, but unwilling to vote one 
dollar to aid the States of Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or 
any of the sister States of our republic. Yes, sir, 
unwilling even to distribute the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands among the States—a fund every 
way their own, and for the proper application of 
which, for their use and benefit, the faith and honor 
of the nation are pledged. Millions for a foreign 
State—not one farthing for our own! ‘This, sir, is 
patriotism with a vengeance! 

But, sir, a proposition is now upon our tables for 
the admission of Texas without assuming her in- 
debtedness, and permitting her to retain her landsas 
a fund for the payment of her liabilities by herself. 
We cannot escapè, by any action of this House, 
the responsibility of payment, nor can the concur- 
rent action of the Texian government lessen our 
liability; our liability results from the union of sov- 
ereignties. ‘Texas is now an independent sovereign 
nation; in that character she has contracted her 
debts and incurred her liabilities, and it is in that 
character that we propose to her conditions of an- 
nexation. By the actef union, the sovereign na- 
tional character of Texas is merged in the national 
sovereignty of the United States; not destroyed, but 
existing in a new form, a component part of a na- 
tion’s ‘sovereignty, not a distinct and separate ex- 
istence asa sovereign. Our sovereignty becomes 
her sovereignty, and her sovereignty our sovereign- 
ty. The duties and obligations of the parties re- 
spectively coalesce and devolve upon the consoli- 
dated nation. Hence it is that the indebtedness of 
Texas becomes our indebtedness, our debts her 
debts, to be paid out of the common treasury of 
both in union. 

Again, sir, by the admission of Texas into our 
Union as a State, we become liable for her indebt- 
edness upon the well established principles of natu- 
ral justice and national law. The national sover- 
eign character of Texas being united to the national 
sovereignty of the American Union, she assumes 
individually the character of an independent and 
sovereign State; not an absolute national sovereign- 
ty, but a limited constitutional sovereignty, an in- 
tegral and independent member of a paramount sov- 
ereignty. By this union the security of her credit- 
ors is reduced, by changing the character of the 
party with whom they contracted. Texas, from 
being an independent nation, has become one of the 
States of this Union; and this change of character 
has impaired her right of “eminent domain” over 
the property of the people of Texas, and thus en- 
dangers the security of her creditors. By ‘eminent 
domain”? is meant’ the money-raising power of a 
nation; the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises; to take the property of the 
ciuzen through these means, and pay the debts of 
the nation. Now Texas, as one of the States of 
this Union, will have no power to lay and collect 
duties and imposts upon foreign importations—the 
best established and most common mode of raising 
revenue among civilized nations; she will have no 
power to do any national act whatsoever. Then, 
sir, to the extent that Texas is deprived of the pow- 
er to raise revenue from imports, in that proportion 
do we reduce her ability to pay, and consequently 
impair the security of her creditors. ‘ 

ir, if we deprive herof the means of paying, we 
must in equity and good conscience pay her liabili- 
ties, or repudiate them altogether. The doctrine of 
repudiation must never be permitted to stain the 
annals of our country or tarnish her honor. We 
not only, sir, by annexation, impair the security of 
creditors, but we interfere with, and change the 
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mode of collection—we defeat the right of action of 
the creditor against Texas. What are the modes 
and means usually resorted to by a foreign creditor 
to obtain redress from an indebted nation? The 
creditor makes an application to his government to 
interfere in his behalf; for itis a principle univer- 
sally recognised, that a cfeditor cannot institute an 
action in a court of law against a sovereign nation, 
to recover his claim. The government to which 
application is made, willing to protect her citizens, 
as. is clearly her duty, directs her minister 
resident at the government from whom the 
claim is demanded, to open negotiations with 

that government upon this subject. Should the 
negotiations fail and the money be not paid, 

it is then competent for the first government to 

make reprisals upon the commerce of the defaulting 

nation; or even to declare war, for the enforcement 
of the claim, should this “ultima ratio” become ne- 

cessary. These being the remedies,. how stands 

the case with Texas? If she remains a foreign and. 
independent nation, these remedies can be enforced 

against her. But admitted into our Union as a 

“State,” it is not competent for her, in that capacity, 

to send or receive a minister from a foreign govern- 

ment; and thus, sir, a recovery of the claim by ne- 

gotiation is out of the question. As regards the 

second mode, reprisals, she has no commerce upon 

which reprisals can be made—the commerce of the 

country being exclusively national in its character, 

and not appertaining to the States; and should war 

be declared against her, and her territory invaded, 

the United States would be bound to protect her 

against invasion by an express provision of our con- 

stitution. What would be our -position ‘then? At 

war with a foreign nation, not to aid the collection, 

but prevent the payment of the debts of Texas. It 

is thus evident that we not only impair the security 

of the creditor, but also the mode of collection, and 

his right of action. Such being the case, we are 

bound in principle and law to assume the obliga- 

tions of Texas. 

The insertion of the provision, in some of the 
plans of annexation now before the House, permit- 
ting Texas to retain her lands and pay her own 
debts, is a specimen of political trickery—a mere 
decoy to cheat and betray the people upon this im- 
portant subject. Sir, will Pennsylvania, burdened 
with a debt of forty million dollars, contracted in the 
erection of a splendid system of internal improve- 
ments, developing the resources and adding to the 
wealth and greatness of our.common country,—will 
she, groaning under taxation to meet honestly her 
obligations, consent that the treasury of the nation 
shall be plundered to pay a foreign untold debt, to 
enrich speculators and stockjobbers? It cannot be, 

The existence of slavery in ‘Texas and its pro- 
posed extension, constitute a very formidable objec- 
tion, to annexation. We were told in the opening 
of this debate that the annexation of Texas was a 
“slave question.” And the late Secretary, Mr. Up- 
shur, our present Secretary of State, Mr. Calhoun, 
and our public functionaries generally, found their 
principal argument for annexation in the security, 
extension, and perpetuation of slavery. Sir, that we, 
in the nineteenth century, a free people, proud of 
our free institutions, and declaring to the world in 
the great charter of our liberties “that. all men are 
created equal;” that we, in opposition to the moral 
sentiments of the civilized world, should lend the 
aid of our government to extend and confirm this 
institution—an institution that now rests like an in- 
cubus upon the prosperity and peace of a large 
portion of our Union—is to me a most humbling con- 
sideration, 

I will not discuss the social, moral, or economical 
relations of this subject. It is a question of much 
delicacy and interest, exciting in its nature, and 
thorefore to be investigated disp&ssionately yet 
fearlessly. 1 propose briefly to consider this ques- 
tion in its relation to the constitution. The pow- 
er of Congress over this subject is very limit- 
ed. It extends only to taxation, representation, 
the arrest of fugitive slaves, and the right, to 
prohibit the importation of slaves subsequent to 
the year 1808. No gentleman upon this floor, I be- 
lieve, contends that the jurisdiction of Congress 
over the subject extends beyond the cases stated. 
Slavery is nowhere in the constitution recognised 
as a national institution. Itis peculiarly and ex- 
clusively a “domestic institution,” and over it, as 
such, Congress has-no control. Congress has no 
power to interfere with slavery in the States, or to 
attempt its abolition. It is equally true that Con- 
gress has no power to establish slavery in the free 
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States, or to aid its increase directly or. indirectly 
within the limits of the United States, An ex- 
amination of the constitution, did time permit, 
would prove the correctness of these positions. The 
States in which slavery exists can alone exercise 
jurisdiction over it.. The absence of all power in 
the general government, except as before stated, 
over this question, is the best and most perfect 
security for their ‘‘peculiar institutions” the South 
could demand. Sir, if these propositions be true, 
where is the power of Congress. to introduce into 
this Union, by a single act of her legislation, 
twenty-five thousand slaves? Congress has the 
power to prohibit the importation or introduction of 
slaves into the United States, but where is her pow- 
er to admit slaves? Prohibition does notimply admis- 
sion. Sir, the act will be unconstitutional; a usurpa- 
tion of power; the establishment of a precedent dan- 
gerous tothe South. Let gentlemen here once ad- 
mit the right of Congress to interfere with the ques- 
tion of slavery—let them recognise our. right to 
legislate for its increase or security, and I tell them 


in all sincerity that it will be but “the beginning of 


the end.” Sir, I am willing to abide by the com- 
promises of the constitution; and, while I will re- 
spect and defend the rights of the South, I would at 
the same time cherish and defend the rights of the 
North. Asa citizen of Pennsylvania, from whose 
escutcheon the stain of slavery has long since been 
washed out, I cannot, I will not, consent to add 
another slave to the millions that now exist in our 
Union. i 

Another objection to annexation is the hazard of 
a war with Mexico. Mexico has refused to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Texas. She con- 
siders her a revolting province, and her right to - 
subjugate her, if- she can, is not denied, . We have 
been officially notified by Mexico that she will con- 
sider annexation as a declaration of war. War still 
exists between Mexico and Texas, although no 
open hostilities are now in progress. Her distrac- 
tions at home for the present prevent this; and, al- 
though torn by dissensions there, all unite in the 
determination to prosecute the war against Texas, 
and the United States, should we interfere. A war 
with Mexico, for this cause, would be unholy and 
unjust. We have nothing to gain—everything to 
lose. The privateers of every nation, sailing under 
the flag of Mexico, would sweep our commerce 
from the ocean.. Can we retaliate upon her com- 
merce? She has no commerce. Shall we send our 
armies into Mexico. and plant our banners on the 
palaces of Montezuma? Although victory might 
crown our efforts, success would be dishonor. 

Gentlemen have treated with contempt the idea of 
awar with Mexico, and talked flippantly of its 
horrors. War, under any circumstances, is a hor- 
rid evil; and may Heaven in mercy avert from our 
beloved country a catastrophe so tremendous! 

‘The proposed annexation of Texas is unconstitu- 
tional in form and in substance; and this brings us 
to the great question at issue in this case—the ques- 
tion of power. 

Has the federal government a right under the 
constitution to admit a foreign nation into this 
Union as a State? Jt is admitied that we possess no 
power to admit Texas into this Union by treaty as 
“a State.” Without inquiring whether we can ac- 
quire territory by virtue of the treaty-making pow- 


“er, by cenquest, in right of discovery, or as an 
3 + 


incident of sovereignty, I will proceed to consider 
the question as it arises under the third section 
of the fourth article of the constitution, which de- 
clares that “new States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union” ‘This clause has received a 
most liberal construction by the friends of annexa- 
tion. It is declared by them to be without limit— 
illimitable, and wide enough to embrace the world. 
And this; too, from the zealous advocates of strict 
construction. But, sir, has this clause no limit? 
Does it extend to fureign States, as well as to States 
arising within the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States? - Let us see. “New States may be 
mitted by the Congress into this Union.” Does the 
power to admit new States authorize‘the admission 
of foreign States? If so, why use any words of 
limitation? Why use the word “new?” ‘The use- 
of this word was intended for some purpose, to es-_ 
tablish some limitation, to distinguish the States to 
be admitted from some that were not to be admitted. 
If it was intended to confer the power to admit foreign 
States, why not say so at once? Why use any 
qualifying adjective? The words “new States” are 
evidently used in contradistinction to old States, or 
nations previously existing. The meaning and it: 
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tention cannot easily be mistaken, The power is 
limited to new States to be formed out of the terri- 
tory of the United States; and when we find this 
power included in the same section of the constitu- 
tion that confers authority upon Congress to make 
all “needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory” of the United States, all doubt is re- 
moved. 
_ If, at the formation and adoption of the constitu- 
tion, no territory was claimed by or belonged to the 
United States, then, in that event, the construction 
contended for by the annexationists would have 
some appearance of plausibility. But at that time 
the territory claimed by us was large and extensive, 
the States having, during the confederation, ceded 
their lands to the Union. These lands were re- 
garded with much interest; and it was in reference 
to them, and the contemplated formation of “new 
tates” out of them, that this constitutional pro- 
vision was inserted. The contemporaneous histor 
of the formation of the constitution establishes this 
construction. During the debates in the convention, 
as reported by Mr. Madison, himself a member, no 
allusion whatever, even the most distant, was made 
to the admission of foreign States. The whole dis- 
cussion had relation to the formation of new States 
ont ofthe “western lands,” and the admission of 
those States which had arisen within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, but which had not then come 
into the Union, particularly Vermont. Coulda sub- 
ject of so much importance as the admission of a 
foreign nation into the Union be passed over by the 
wise men who framed our constitution without a 
single remark? If such had been their intention, we 
would have had some expression of opinion from 
them in relation to it. 

The whole nature and tenor of the constitution 
limit the operation of this clause to new States to be 
formed oul of the territory of the United States. 
And here, sir, I cannot better express my views in 
relation to this subject than by reading an extract of 
aletter written by ‘Thomas Jefferson to Mr. Nicho- 
las, in 1804: 

“When | consider that the limits of the United States are 
precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783—that the constitution 
expressly declares itself to be made for the United States, I 
cannot help believing that the intention was not to permit 
Congress to admit into the Union new States which should 
beformed out of the territory for which, and under whose 
authority alone, they were then acting. J do not believe it 
Was meant that they might receive England, Ireland, Hol- 
land, &c. [Texas?} into it.” 

In relation to the opinions of this great man on 
this question, I freely declare that I would rather err 
with him in 1804 than be right with his pretended 
followers in 1645. 

Congress is the creature of the constitution. The 
power and jurisdiction of this body has been con- 
ferred upon, not created by, Congress. We cannot 
by an act of legislation increase or extend our juris- 
diction. ‘The jurisdiction of the national legislature 
cannot extend beyond the Union, but must, from its 
very nature, be exercised within it. There is no 
power conferred upon Congress that is not to be ex- 
ercised within the limits of the United States; and 
the subject-matter of that exercise of power must 
be within our jurisdiction. Take any of the granted 
powers of Congress—for example, the power ‘‘to 
establish post offices and post roads.” There is no 
limitation as to place here; the words are general and 
universal, as much so as in the clause to admit new 
States. But where are these roads and offices to be 
established, and this power exercised? The answer 


is plain. Within the limits of the United States. 


l HF so, the incident is superior to the prin- 
cipal; the implied power more important than the 
power granted. Ín logic and in law the major prop- 
osition may and does include the minor, but here 
the minor is made to include the major, which is-an 
absurdity. 

The proposition to annex Texas by bill or joint 
resolution, is an attempt to give life and vitality to 
adead treaty, a usurpation of the treaty-making 
power; a violation of State rights; an attempt to make 
R contract with a foreign nation; an act which it is 
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not competent for Congress to perform. And here 
on this subject let me refer to the opinions of Mr. 
Calhoun, an authority entitled to the regard of the 
strict conStractionists. Mr. Calhoun, in 1816, ina 
debate on the bill to carry into effect the commer- 
cial treaty with Great Britain, said: 

“Congress cannot make a contract with a foreign nation. 
Whatever, then, concerns our foreign relations—whatever 
requires the consent of another nation—belongs to the 
treaty power, can only be regulated by it.” “besides these 
constitutional limits, the treaty power, like all others, has 
other limits derived from its nature and object. It has for 
its object contracts with foreign nations, as the powers of 
Congress have. for their object, whatever can be done in re- 
lation to the powers delegated to it, without the consent of 
foreign nations. Each in its proper sphere operates with 
genial influence; but when they become erratic, then they 
are portentous and dangerous. A treaty never can legiti- 
mately do that which can be done by law; and the couverse 
is also true.” 

There is another argument against ‘the consti- 
tutionality of annexation to which | must advert. 
The constitution declares that no person shall 
be a representative who shall not have been 
seven years a citizen of the United States; and 
no person shall be a senator who shail not have 
been a citizen of the United States nine years. 
Now, sir, if Texas is annexed, she will come in 
without the requsite qualifications, either in her sena- 
tors or representatives. The citizens of Texas are 
not now citizens of the United States, although some 
ofthem may have emigrated from this country. 
The doctrine of expatriation is fully recognised by 
our government. By what authority then can the 
senators and representatives from the State of Texas 
claim their seats in the American Congress? Will 
they be permitted a seat here in violation of an ex- 
press constitutional provision? How will gentlemen 
reconcile these conflicting provisions? The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr,] admitted 
there was something in this objection, and I was 
pleased to see that gentleman attempt the explana- 
tion. He said the design must have been either 
that a State thus admitted should remain unrepre- 
sented until the constitutional disability was re- 
moved, or select citizens from other States to repre- 
sentthem. Texas is to come into the Union asa 
sovereign and independent State, upon equal terms 
with the original States, and yet she, equal and in- 
dependent by the terms of her admission, is without 
a citizen qualified to represent her sovereignty in 
the Senate or her people on this floor. Will an in- 
dependent State submit to the indignity either to re- 
main without a representation, or beg it as a boon 
from the hands of citizens of other States? When 
snch anomalous consequences flow from the annex- 
ation ofa foreign State, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the admission of such a State into this Union 
as a State never was contemplated by the framers 
of the gonstitution, and is in palpable violation of 
that sacred instrument. But I can pursue this sub- 
ject no further. 

Sir, we have been told that “we want Texas,” 
and “Texas we will have ght or wrong” Go on 
then, sir, and consummate this act; trample upon 
the constitution of our country, violate every princi- 
ple of international Jaw, disregard the plighted faith 
of the nation, tarnish her honor, insult the moral 
feelings and sentiments of a large portion of the 
American people, and when the Muse of History 
shall record the doings of that hour, she will record 
for posterity our nation’s error and our country’s 
shame. 


SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the House ef Representatives, February 26, 1845 — 
On the bill making an appropriation for the im- 
-provement of harbors and rivers, considered 
with referense to the foreign relations of the 
country. i i 
Mr. RAYNER said he questioned the policy of 
so heavy an expenditure at the present time. He 
thought the appropriations proposed by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tir- 
BATTS] were not only large, when the present threat- 
ening foreign relations of the country were consid- 
ered, but too sectional; and, if such a bill was to pass, 
he wished to see its provisions made more general, 
so as to embrace in its benefits his own State. He 
wished not to be misunderstood. His opinions in 
regard to the constitutional powers of Congress on 
the subject of internal improvement were less strin- 
gent than when he first entered public life. He ad- 
mitted the power and the expediency of improving 
those great thoroughfares of commerce an chan- 
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| objects under consideration. 
| different portions of the country usually secured ap- 
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nels of inter-State communication with which were 
identified the interests of a large section. Rivers 
(like the Mississippi and the Ohio) which ran 
through many States, and which were the natural 
outlets for their commerce, he considered it within - 
the competency of the general government to im- 
prove. He admitted the power of Congress also to 
improve harbors and the mouths of smaller rivers, 
when necessary to the advancement and conve- 
nience of commerce with foreign nations. The ex- 
ercise of this power of improvement was fraught 
with great difficulty; so difficut did it frequently 
prove to discriminate between objects that were na- 
tional and those that were purely local. It was also 
a subject on which legislation was too seldom ma- 
tured with reference to the intrinsic merits of the 
Combinations between 


propriations which weak and less important sections 
could not obtain, no matter how palpable soever 
their claims. He (Mr. R.) had been endeavoring 
for every session since he had a seat in that House, 
to obtain an appropriation for reopening an inlet on 
the coast of North Carolina. He had, however, 
until the last session, consoled himself with the 
fact that the hitherto embarrassed condition of the 
treasury had arrested nearly all such improvements 
thronghout the country. That difficulty was now 
removed; the revenues of the nation were abundant 
and prosperous; and he insisted that, if these works 
of improvement were to go on, the claims of North 
Carolina should be regarded. And although he ques- 
tioned the propriety of so heavy an expenditure at 
present, yet he might vote for the bill ifits benefits were 
made general, and if the justice of the House would 
grant him an appropriation for reopening Roanoke 
Inlet and the establishment of a safe harbor on that 
perilous coast. Whilst he might be willing ta vote 
for sucha bill as would provide for a fair and equi- 
table distribution of its benefits, yet he protested 
against a profligate expenditure of millions for 
works merely sectional and local; more especially 
when effected by the combination of different inter- 
ests, neither of which had merit of its own enough 
on which to stand. He gave notice now, that if this 
system was to be pursued, he should insist upon an 
appropriation for eastern North Carolina’s great and 
favorite ol:ject—the re-opening an inlet and improve- 
ment of a harbor near old Roanoke Inlet, through 
which Sir Walter Raleigh’s fleet first approached 
our shores. 


Mr. R. said he then gave notice that at the proper 
time he should move to amend the bill by adding an 
appropriation for effecting this great improvement; 
and under no circumstances would he vote for the 
bill unless his amendment succeeded. This was no 
new and visionary scheme. It had been recom- 
mended to the favorable notice of the general gov- 
ernment Ly the legislature of North Carolina four- 
teen different times, as he believed. A survey had 
been made under the direction of the general govern- 
ment four different times he believed; and it had al- 
ways been recommended as one of the most impor- 
tant Improvements in the country. It had been, to 
his own knowledge, twice reported on favorably to 
this House by the Committee on Roads and Canals, 
twice by the Committee on Commerce, and once by 
a select committee raised specially with a view to cor- 
sidering the subject. Ithad ever been recommended 
ag not only important to the commerce of that vast 
and fertile section of country watered by the tribu- 
taries of Albemarle Sound, but to the whole coast- 
wise commerce between the North and South. I 
presame it is well known (said Mr. R.) thatthe 
site of the work which I propose is on the most 
dangerous part of the whole Atlantic coast. “Whilst 
most subject to storms, it is at the same time most 
destitute of a safe harbor in which for vessels to 
seek security. There is not a season that numbers 
of vessels are not lost and numbers of lives sacrificed 
here for the want of a secure refuge in time of 
storms. Humanity, as well as justice to North 
North Carolina and the great commercial and naval 
interests of the Union, require that this work should 
be effected by the government. Itis northern ves- 
sels, northern crews, and northern cargoes that are 
put in peril for the want of it. The increased rate 
of insurance paid by northern shippers in conse- 
quence of the dangers of this very part of the coast 
would pay for the completion of the work in a very 
short time. Gentlemen are mistaken if they sup- 
pose that this is a mere local question, in which 
North “Carolina is interested. If any work can be 
national—if Congress can do anything of the kind 
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for the protection of commerce—this surely pre~ 
sents a case for its favorable consideration. 

But the improvement I propose, and for which I 
intend offering an amendment, is not less important 
in a naval than a commercial point of view. The 
opinions of the most experienced engineers, whose 
attention has been directed to this object, concur in 
the great importance and vast benefits resulting 
from the accomplishment of the proposed work, 

‘hot only to the State of North Carolina, but to the 

` whole Union. Ina report made by Gen. Bernard, 
Lieut. Col. Gratiot, and Major Totten, board of en- 
gineers in the service of the United States, in 1829, 
they use the following language: 

“We shall merely remark that, if the plan be carried into 
successful operation, whether we consider the profits of 
commerce, the dangers 'of shipwreck, pursuit by an enemy, 
or convenience as'a point of departure and refreshment for 
our own privateers and vessels of war, a harbor will be 


formed precisely in that part of the coast where it is most 
needed.” 


Again, in a report made by Capt. Bache, of the 
topographical engineers, on this same subject, the 
author says, in reference to the reopening of Roan- 
oke Inlet, that— 

“Itis an object of more extensive usefulness than any 
other work of a similar character in our country.” 

These are high authorities, coming from scientific 
men, and which are worthy the serious considera- 
tion of Congress. i 

In a report made by Major Gwynn, one of the 
most competent engineers in the United States, on a 
survey of the waters of Albemarle Sound, with a 
view to such an improvement as I propose, dated 
May 27,.1840, the author says: 

“The opening of Roanoke Inlet is a subject which has 
long and anxiously engaged the attention of the authorities 
of the State. Jt has been frequently brought before Con- 
gress, and J believe no work presents stronger claims to the 
patronage of the general government. 

“The register of Captain Pew, keeper of the Roanoke 
marshes light-house, numbers 1,450 vessels. passing and re- 
passing, during the year ending 3ist December, 1839, mak- 
ing the shipping about 100,000 tons. 

“Phe amount of property and lives lost on the coast im- 
mediately adjoining the inlet, for a distance of fifteen miles 
on each side of it, presents a frightful list, and a strong ap- 
peal to the protection and humanity of the government. 

“Between the year 1824 and the present period, there 
have been (as nearly as 1 could ascertain) 112 vessels 
wrecked, which, averaging fifty tons each, would make, 
together with the cargoes, a loss not much short of $350,000; 
and with these vessels, 224 souls have found a watery 

rave. 

s “This list, fearful as it is, would be greatly swelled if we 
had the means of adding to it a number of yessels wrecked 
on the remainder of the adjacent coast and off Cape Hatte- 
ras, in consequence of being compelled, by the c osing of 
Roanoke inlet, to encounter the hazard of passing this dan- 
geraus promontory.” 

The appropriation I shall ask for will not be con- 
sidered extravagant, when the vast importance of 
the work is considered. I shall ask for no more 
than can be reasonably expended in the course of 
the year. Let it be recollected that North Carolina 
obtains but few favors from thegeneral government. 
Her share is but scanty, either in the patronage of 
its officers or. the expenditures of its money. No 
State loves the Union more, and no State receives 
less of benefits. I now stand here claiming nothing 
but justice for her, and I appeal to all to consider 
her claims. : 

I am inclined (said Mr. R.) to doubt the proprie- 
ty of heavy appropriations at this time; because, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, the foreign relations of the 
country are such as to call upon us to preserve our 
treasure, and to husband our resources, with a view 
to meet the difficulties which I fear are impending 
over us. [really fear that not only is the constitue. 
tion in danger of a palpable infraction, which is 
likely to destroy the hold of the government upon 
the affections of the people, but if the ‘Texas and 
Oregon questions now pending before the Senate 
should pass, I honestly believe that we may at once 

put ourselves in readiness to meet the horrors of war. 

Ne may need, and | fear shall, every dollar of the 
nation’s treasure to pay our soldiers and our sailors 
who are to fight our battles. I think it probable 
that, before another sun shall rise and set, the ques- 
tions of peace or of war—of constitutional restraint 
or of unbridled party rage—will be irrevocably de- 
cided. J affect no undue reverence for our institu- 
tions, when I declare that I shudder in contem- 
plating the result. 1 greatly fear the issue will 
show that our country, in its rapid ascent to great- 
ness and glory, has reached its culminating point, 
and that its descent downward in the road to ruin 
will be in a corresponding ratio. 

We are now (said Mr. R.) in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and in considering 
the state of the Union. generally, I propose, in ac- 


cordance with the course of other gentlemen, to ex- 
amine it with reference to our foreign relations. 
And I do this the more especially, because, when I 
addressed the House a few days since, I was pre- 
vented, by the expiration of my hour, from deliver- 
ing my views at length on the question of Texas 
annexation and other kindred topics. In the re- 
marks which I then made, it will be recollected that 
I confined myself principally to the constitutional 
view of the question. { did not choose to entertain 
the question of expediency. I did not then, as I do 
not now, consider it necessary to entertain the ques- 
tion of expediency, till that of power has first been 
decided. Jt matters not whether the glowing des- 
criptions we have had of Texas be fanciful or real. 
Admit all that the most earnest advocates of Texas 
annexation, as proposed by the action of Congress, 
insist on, to be true; admit that it is a land of genial 
sunshine and perennial flowers; admit that it teems 
with all the rich and abundant products of a bounti- 
ful nature; admit that it is prolific of all the resources 
of commerce, and of national prosperity and glory; 
yet what are all these in value compared with the 
constitution of our country? Arguments like these 
are addressed to our national cupidity and pride, and 
to the selfishness of our nature, rather than to our 
fealty to the constitution and our conscientious con- 
victions of duty. They are the arguments with 
which Ahab reconciled to himself the seizing of Na- 
both’s vineyard. They are the arguments which 
the Gothic chieftains addressed to their followers, .’ 
when leaving their forest-homes for the pillage of, 
Italy’s sunny plains. f ; 

Mr. R. said that, in further examination of the; 
question of power to annex Texas by action of Con- ` 
gress, he would proceed to notice one or two other : 
arguments which had been urged in its favor. It 
had been frequently insisted on during the debate, 
that by the terms of the treaty of 1803 this govern- 
ment was bound to admit Texas into the Union., 
This argument was earnestly and forcibly urged by 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetass.} The 
clause of the treaty under which the pretence is set 
up is as follows: . 
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what “other party?’ France was the other party. 
So far as she stipulated for terms to her citizens 
they have been complied with, and France has 
never complained. As to Texas, there were no peo- 
ple there to become parties in 1803; and, as we have 
already shown, those who went there afterwards 
went to receive benefits under the treaty of 1819, 
which ceded Texas to Spain, Strange argument, 
truly! Gentlemen justify Texas for revolution—and 
with propriety, teo—because the rights and privi- 
leges of the Mexican confederacy, to which they be- 
came entitled under the treaty of 1819, were violated 
by Santa Anna, and, at the same time, claim for her 
the power to waive those rights and privileges under 
the.treaty of 1803. It was as a part of Mexico, as 
owing allegiance to Mexico, as resisting her lawless 
and unconstitutional usurpation, that the revolution 
of Texas was effected, and its independence estab- 
lished. In this consists all the glory and patriotic 
associations of the Texian revolution; and itis a re- 
flection on the people of Texas themselves—it is 
countenancing all the charges of robbery, and plun- 
der, and speculation, so often charged against them— 
to intimate that they effected their revolution as 
quasi American citizens, with hopes, prospects, 
claims, and vested rights in the Panties of our 
Union. I choose rather to think that they were sat- 
fisfied with, and fully recognised the authority of the 
` Mexican constitution of 1824; that they were not 
stimulated with the hope or expectation: of becom- 
ing a member of this Union, but that, from pure in- 
stinctive love of constitutional freedom, they took up 
arms. 
Another serious difficulty to which this question is 


“The inhabitants of the coded territory shall be incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the federal | 
constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, į 
and immunities of citizens of the United States; and, in the | 
mean t.me, shall be protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and the religion which they profess.” 

Now, to what “inhabitants” does this apply?’ Of 
course to those who then inhabited the country--to the 
people of Louisiana; and, so far as they were con- 
cerned, the terms of the treaty have been strictly 
complied with. There were no inhabitants, either 
French or American,then in Texas proper,who could 
have rights vested under the treaty. Texas was 
then, for the most part, a wilderness. The partigs to 
the treaty were France and the United States; and 
France has not complained of our non-fulfilment of 
the treaty. And as to the Spaniards then in Texas, 
instead of urging rights under the treaty, they chose 
to prefer the Spanish and Mexican dominion. Or, 
if the terms of the treaty did enure to those who 
might afterwards become inhabitants of the territo- 
ry, sull the inhabitants of Texas proper submitted 
to the treaty of cession to Spain in 1819, passed 
quietly under the Spanish dominion, took the oath 
of allegiance to the Spanish government, and there- 
by disfranchised themselves of all claim uħon the 
government of the United States. They thereby re- 
cognised and submitted to the claims of Spain under 
the treaty. And those who emigrated to Texas 
after the treaty of 1819 went to Texas as a Spanish 
er Mexican province; expatriated themselves in so 
doing; and went there to take advantage of the ben- 
efits proffered to American emigrants by the Spanish 
and Mexican authorities. How, then, can the peo- 
ple of Texas set up a claim under the treaty 
of 1803, when it is a notorious fact that they 
went to Texas expressly for the purpose of 
availing themselves of benefits which Spain and 
Mexico acquired the power of confering under 
the treaty of 1819? Why, then, is the 
treaty of 1803 so often alluded to? It will not be 
de nied that this government has the power, in ad- 
justing a question of boundary, to transfer a portion 
of its territory. We have had alate instance of that 
in the Ashburton treaty. The gentleman from Hli- 
rois admitted this. He admitted we had lost our 
claim and forfeited our right. to that country. But 


yet, he said, a breach of faith on our part could not 
absolve us from the moral or legal obligation to fulfil 
our solemn treaty stipulations, when required to do 
so by the other party. A breach of faith! And to 


; likely to give rise, is one growing out of the public 
į debt of Texas. I am not speaking of its assumption 
| on our part by any express stipulation ‘to be pro- 
vided for in the contract of union, but of the rela- 
tion in which it is likely to place us toward our for- 
eign creditors. As an act of national suicide is an 
anomaly in the history of international law, yet it 
may well be questioned whether, by the acquisition 
of the territory and jurisdiction over Texas, we do 
not virtually assume her debts in securing to our- 
selves the means oh which rests her ability to pay 
them. If this presents a case for which there is no 
precedent in national law, what is likely to be -the 
concurrent opinion of the powers of the civilized 
world? If national law does not bind us, will not 
the appeals to our national. justice be irresistible? 
Will the civilized world hold us blameless if we 
convert to our own use the resources and the means 
of Texas, and yet refuse to discharge her liabilities? 
Vattel says, speaking of the rights flowing from con- 
quests: “The debts of a nation, or those for which 
the sovercign power has mortgaged some of his 
towns or provinces, are not expuoged by the con- 
quest. The King of Prussia, on acquiring Silesia 
by conquest and by the treaty of Breslau, took upon 
himself the debts for which that province was en- 
gaged to the English merchants.” But if the anni- 
hilation of her sovereignty by Texas, growing out 
of her voluntary surrender to this government, pre- 
sents a case for which there is no precedent to bind 
this government for her debts, yet, what must be 
our awkard position, in case the lawful usages of 
nations are resorted to, in order to. enforce payment 
from Texas? According to the national law, any 
debter government in default subjects itself to repri- 
sals and war on the part of that government which 
is, or whose citizens are, the creditor. Under this 
known responsibility, ‘Texas incurred her debt. 
With this known final resort for payment, the par- 
ties lending became her creditors. Now, suppose a 
large portion of the debt of Texas to be due to citi- 
zens of Holland, France, or England, as I learn it 
is. Texas borrowed the money as a sovereign pow- 
er, undera full knowledge of the responsibilities ‘in- 
cnrred by it; can she, by entering our Union, dis- 
charge herself from. the liability of reprisal and 
war in case of non-payment?’ Could either one 
of those powers be expected to relinquish this 
right of coercion because the sovereign pow- 
er contracting no longer existed? And sup- 
pose either of them shouid resort to this ultima ratio 
of national disagrcement: what would be the attitude 
of the. government of the United States? Texas 
would then be a portion of this Union. Fn our re- 
lations to, and differences with, foreign nations, we 
occupy the position of a consolidated people. Weean 
know no sectional responsibilities which do not ap- 
pertain to the whole. War upon Texas would be war 
upon the American Union, which national priđe and 
national honor would compel us to repel by force. 
And thus we should be reduced to the humiliating 
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alternative of either suffering a portion of our coun- 
try to be overrun and pillaged by a foreign power, 
regardless of the obligation of the government to 
protect it, or of waging a war in opposition toa 
claim established and sanctioned by the laws of the 
civilized world. : 
It may perhaps be said that this argument would 
apply to the indebted States of this Union who re- 
fuse to pay their forcign creditors. Not atal. As 
T have intimated before, in our national relations aad 
responsibilities we are a united people. In order to 
subject ourselves to the ordeal of liability to. war, 
the government of the Union must have its faith in. V 
voived. Other nations, and the people of other | 
nations, can know us and deal with us, on ourna- | 
tional responsibility under the laws of nations, only 
as a consolidated government. The foreign credi- 
tors of the States knew, or should have considered 
this, when investing on the faith of the States. In 
contracting their debts by the States, the federal | 
government had no agency or even knowledge. | 
‘The loans of foreign citizens to the States must, | 
therefore, rest purely on corporate faith, without in- | 
volving the responsibility recognised by the laws of | 
nations for their ultimate payment; because under | 
our institutions there can be no relations, under the 
l 

| 


national law, between one of the States of this Union 
and a foreign government. Notso with the debts 
of Texas. She incurred her debt in her national 
character and under her national responsibility. She 
cannot, by an act of political suicide, shake of that 
responsibility. It will adhere to her people, who 
have enjoyed the advantages of the money borrow- 
ed, and to her territory, from ‘whose resources must 
be derived the means of payment. 

Now, sir, is not this question of war one which 
deserves our most serious corsideration? We not 
only hazard the probability of a war with Mexico, 
but the liability of war with other powers, growing || 
out of the question of the debt of Texas. Astoa ` 
war with Mexico, I do not pretend that it should 
follow; for, as I have aiready said, I do not think 
ihat Mexico has any right ‘to interfere or to com- 
plain as to how Texas shall dispose of herself, her 
rightful territory, and resources. T'exas is an inde- 
pendent power, a sovereign State, so recognised by | 
the commercial nations of the world; and Mexican 
pride and obstinacy cannot unsettle relations which 
rest upon the decision of the enlightened mind. of the 
civilized world. But, even if war with Mexico | 
ought not to follow, the probability, the almost cer- || 
tainty, is, that it will follow. And, although I have | 
no fears that this war would be any thing more | 
than one of commercial privateering, yet, in sucha 
war, the risk would all be on our side. Our commerce 
ìs one of the great sources of our national wealth 
and national glory; it is carrying our name, our flag, 
our religion, and our love of liberty, into every por- i 
tion of the globe. The Gulf of Mexico and the | 
West Indian Archipelago are whitened with its can- 
vass, and are the great theatres of its traffic. Whilst 
Mexico has but litle commerce to attack, ours |!| 
vould be the constant prey of privateers, who |} 
would cover the ocean under the Mexican flag. 5) 
The restless and turbulent adventurers, whose num- i 
bers have been so much augmented by the long | 
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peace since 1815 throughout Christendom, would 
here find employment. Our naval establishment 
would require augmenting toa va 


l xtent, involv- ' 
Ing the expenditure of millions of treasure. Ido i 
Si 
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Rot pretend to say that these consideratioas should 
restrain us from doing that which national duty |! 
imposes and pauopel honor demands. When |; 
these are involved, every patriot should be rea- | 
dy to sacrifice both blood and treasure in their | 
support. But I do insist that these are con- 
siderations which should cause us to panse and : 
consider, to abate the hot haste which is manifested `i 
on this subject, Alibough national faith may notre- | 
quire it, as I believe it does not, yet I do insist that 
is the part of prudence, of generosity from a strong `! 
i 
H 
| 


toa weak power, that negotiations with Mexico, at 
least in regard to boundary, should progress pari. 
pessu with the negotiations with Texas in regard to || 
cession. We can lose nothing of honor with Mexi- 
co, even in persuading, ay, in paying ber for her ! 
consent, And, in regard to expense, it would cost | 
us much less than a war, bloodless though it might 
be on land, which would inevitably follow, without 
obtaining her concurrence, So that, whilst in point 


of honor we could not be the loser, in point of ex- || 
pense we should be greatly the gainer. H 
_ Mr. Chairman, the policy of the age in which we i 
live, ia all civilized countries, is to adjust na- | 
honal differences and difficulties by peaceful nego- i 
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tiation. The spirit of the age is opposed to the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. The twenty-five years’ 
war subsequent to the French revolution, which del- 
uged the fields of Europe in blood, has taught this 
plece of wisdom to the world. Martial glory and 
conquest no longer furnish the stimulus to human 
ambition and adventure.. They have been sup- 
planted by the means of thrift, luxury, the arts of 
peace, the pursuits of science, and the physical im- 
provement of the material world. And no people 
on the globe are so deeply interested in the contin- 
uation of this policy as ourselves. Separated bya 
vast ocean from all the great powers of Christendom, 
we have neither the inducements nor opportunities 
of acquiring glory in arms. With a country of al- 
most illimitable extent, combining all the sources of 
wealth and comfort, furnishing the productions of 
almost every clime; with rivers, and mountains, and 
lakes, and prairies, whose very grandeur is calcu- 
lated to enlarge and sublimate our moral percep- 
tions; with a mighty ocean laving our shores, and 
inviting our commerce to distant climes; with insti- 
tutions guarantying to us as much liberty as man 
can safely enjoy; with all the arts of peace, and the 
blessings of science, education, and religion, to hal- 
low our native homes;—with all these alvantages, 
which flourish most in peace, it is our inlerest, as 
humanity should make it our wish, to avoid war, 
unless demanded by national honor. 

No one has pored over the pages of history, re- 
counting the achievements of military prowess, with 


‘ly more avidity than I have. No youthfal heart was ever 
fired with more ardor than mine, in perusing the ex- 


ploits of military greatness. Under the untempered 
influence of youthful dreams, it was the feeling of 


“my early life to look upon military achievements as 


the only road to glory. But this, like many other 
youthful visions, has faded before the realities of 
time. Reflection has taught me to believe that the 
horrors and agonies of mere war are not calculated 
to elevate the moral sensibilities of our nature, or to 
advance the moral and social condition of a nation. 
Bravery and generosity are,to be sure, qualities which 
must ever command admiration, but the exploits 


‘of that soldier only deserve the homage of praise 
‘and sympathy who draws his sword in a righteous 
‘cause, and in defence of a wronged country. L have 


been surprised, as well as pained, to witness the ap- 
arent anxiety for war which is freqently exhibited 
here. If the subject did not involve consequences 
so serious, it would be truly amusing to listen to the 
magnificent flourishes and high-sounding phrases 
with which some gentlemen speak of their readiness 
for war, of ourability to cope with all the powers of 
the world, and of the glory and triumph which await 
us in case ofaconflict. This has ever been the lan- 
guage of poetry. It isa much more easy matter to 
plan campaigns on paper than to undergo the toil 
and hardship of camps—to fight battles in pompous 
declamation than on the tented field, surrounded by 
the dying and the dead. Horace could write soul- 
stirring verses upon the glory of war and valor in 
arms; but, when brought to witness the reality, he 
fled ingloriously, leaving his shield behind ‘him. 
Unfortunately for mankind, the duty of waging and 
conducting war rarely falls to the lot of those whose 
passions and indiscretion plunge nations into it. 
Rashness and folly may easily plunge a nation into 
difficulty, whilst patriousm and valor can alone con- 
front that danger. ‘Timidity may suggest, and even 
impose on others, labors from which it would shrink 
in horror, The Cimbrian assassin, who threw 
down his dagger and fled in affright at beholding the 
calm and noble countenance of Marius, would no 
doubt have consigned the mighty Roman to death 
without a pang of emotion had he held a seat in the 
Senate house, and it bad depended on his vote. 
Notwithstanding the declarations of the English 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen to the contrary, 
the ground has been assumed, and pertinaciously 
insisted on, that England has designs upon Texas, 
and that annexation is necessary, as a precautionary 
measure, to anticipate her intentions; and Iam sorry 
to discover that lurking hostility to England, and a 
desire to precipitate a difficulty with that power, 
pervading the tone of debate, and, as I fear, consti- 
iuting a leading motive in this Texas crusade, and 
its kindred measure, the occupation of Oregon. I 
hope I may be spared the humiliation of witnessing 
the disasters which await my country, in case reck- 
less counsels should plange us into a war with Eng- 
land in our present unprepared condition. Gentle- 


men talk of our ability to contend with her, and of | 


our means of inflicting irreparable injury. on her; 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wentworts] 
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has more than once, I think, alluded to the Ameri- 
can eagle driving the British lion off the continent. 
The greatest captain that ever led an army once de- 
clared that he would ‘‘plant his eagles on the ram- 
parts of Lisbon, and drive the English lion into the 
ocean.” But that English lion still kept his head to 
the northeast, and never stopped his pace until he 
had climbed the steppes of the Pyrenees, and driven 
the French eagles from their mountain eyries. And 
similar, I fear, would be the reelization of the vaunt- 
ing predictions so rife on this floor, in case we 
should be hurried into a war in our present unpre- 
pared state.. Let me not be misunderstood. Iam 
not underrating my country’s powers and strength. 
So far from it, l think too much of its honor, its 
glory, and its greatness, to endanger either, by pre- 
Cipitstely exposing it to hazard through want of 
preparation. Train the American soldier, and he is 
inferior to none on earth. The same Anglo-Saxon 
endurance which constitutes the excellence of the 
British soldier enables the American to encoun- 
ter him with equal chances. Put our country 
in preparation, and it can, as I believe, defy 
the world. But it is idle to think of raw recruits 
contending with veterans. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that a few ships of the line can compete with 
fleets that cover the ocean. Time must arouse the 
plic mind to a sense of danger, the national spirit of 
our people must be fully awakened, before our 
powers can be exerted, and its capability for mighty 
efforts realized. Gentlemen had better calculate the 
strength of England before they provoke a contro- 
versy with that mighty power, on account of some 
imaginary interference by her in Texas, which she 
has repeatedly disclaimed, before they assume ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over Oregon, which we hold in 
joint occupancy with England under the solemn stip- 
ulations of a treaty. Let them reflect upon the 
horrors and disasters of war before they plunge us 
into its vortex, Let them reflecthow many widow- 
ed hearts it would cause to bleed, how many suffer- 
ing orphans it would make ery for bread. Let them 
consider how may acres it would leave: untilled, 
how many sails of commerce it would furl, the 
cheerful blaze of how many hearths it would ex- 
tinguish, And let those who boast of their dem- 
ocratic tendencies reflect that it is not the tenants of 
place and power, it is not the wealthy and the lux- 
urious, it is not the politician and the statesman, but 
it is the poor man who must meet the brunt and toil 
of war. War takes the poor man from his wife 
and children when they most need his protection, 
and imposes additional expense upon the govern- 
ment when the resources of the country are least 
able to bear it. And yet gentlemen talk as flippant- 
ly of war as though the lamentations of bereaved 
hearts and the cries of hungry orphans were nothing 
more than the croaking of frogs—as though the 
sacrifice of human life was nothing more than the 
slaughter of the shambles—as though the expend- 
iture of millions of treasure concerned the tax- 
collector alone. 

But we have been told again and again that we 
should extend the “area of frecdom;” that we should 
aid in giving full scope and progress to our free in- 
stitutions, and that a common kindred, a common 
language, and a common religion should open our 
hearts to sympathy for the sufferings of Texas, and 
induce us to welcome her to our brotherhood. This 
idea was dwelt on forcibly and eloquently by the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owex.] The feeling 
on which this argument is based way be right, but 
the reasoning is erroneous. Texas is already inde- 
pendent, and in the enjoyment of free and republi- 
can institutions. I agree with the. gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. C. J. IxeersoLr] that ` hor- con- 
dit on is as good as ours was between 1783 and 
1789. No one has sympathized more warmly 
with Texas in her struggle for freedom than I have. 
No one has more admired her stern resistance to 
oppression, and her bravery and endurance in the 
liour of trial. I never have sanctioned the denun- 
ciations against the people of Texas, that they were 
a band of plunderers and outlaws, and that her revo- 
lution was the consummation of a plot instituted by 
speculators and jobbers. 1 believe her people to be 
as virtuous aad as intelligent as those of any newly- 
seitled and frontier country, and that her revolution 
grew out of their Anglo-Saxon love of liberty, and 
was forced upon them by Mexican despotism. I 
believe them capable of sustaining their indeperd- 
ence, and shall hail with pleasure their growth to 
greatness and power. Itneeds not our aid to extend 
over their territory the “area of freedom.” Moral 
causes are in operation which will ultimately extend 
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that area, as I believe, from Hudson's bay to Cape 
Horn. But this must be the work of time, and not 
in obedience to human law, but one of the laws of 
nature’s God impressed upon the human mind. 
The march of Anglo-Saxon improvement and 
Anglo-Saxon institutions must and will sweep on, 
not by the agency of this government, but in despite 
of it even. The principles of freedom, to be sure 
and permanent in their establishment, must depend 
on moral causes, which are slow and progressive in 
their operation. To attempt to hurry their growth 
by unumely legislation, is like feeding an infant on 
the coarsest elements of food. History has taught 
us a lesson on this subject which is written in 
characters of blood. The French revolution lost its 
moral influence, and excited the horror of surround- 
ing vations, as much by its propagandism as by its 
merciless butchery... Many who first hailed it as the 
harbinger of European freedom, turned from it in 
alarm when they discovered that its tendency was 
to disseminate its doctrines by the strong arm of 
power, and to convert every other nation into one 
vast Jacobin club. 

The farewell address of the father of his country 
teems with admonition on this subject. One of the 
principal features of that document is, that we 
should confine ourselves to our own domestic con- 
cerns, and not interfere with the affairs of other 
States; that our efforts should be directed to the 
maintenance and preservation- of our own institu- 
tions, Instead of attempting to force them on other 
countries which time had not prepared for their re- 
ception. We shall lose our moral influence asa 
nation, excite the enmity and suspicion of the chris- 
tian world, and thus, in fact, injure the cause of 
freedom, when we deliberately avow it as one of the 
leading objects of our policy to disseminate the 
principles of our system over other countries. Let 
us leave this to the more sure and lasting work of 
time. 

Unfortunately for the peace and harmony of the 
Union, this subject of Texas annexation has become 
identified with that of domestic slavery, both in its 
organization and the progress of its discussion. If 
ever there was a question which should have ap- 
pealed to the sober judzment of the patriot and the 
statesman, which should have been considered upon 
high national considerations, far from all sectional 
and party bias, this surely was one. But the day 
for calm deliberation and disinterested action seems 
to have passed away. I know not which to consid- 
er most reprehensible, northern gentlemen who op- 
pose, or southern gentlemen who advocate, the an- 
nexation of Texas on the avowedly leading consid- 
eration of slavery. Experience should have taught 
both that the introduction of this exciting subject 
must prove fatal to anything like calm and dispas- 
sionate deliberation. The ground which J have al- 
ways maintained, and which I consider the only 
safe position for the South on this question is, that 
slavery is exclusively a domestic question, of which 
each State is to judge for itself, and that Congress 
can in nowise interfere with it constitutionally, 
either to check or to foster its advancement. Much 
as Lhave been compelled to censure the course of 
some of my northern friends, yet justice and truth 
force me to admit that the blame of this lies at the 
door of ‘those who negotiated the Jate treaty. The 
late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, and the present 
Secretary of State, Mr. Calhoun, instead of putting 
this question upon the high and patriotic grounds of 
national interest, urged it mainly upon the ground 
of the protection it would afford to the institution of 
slavery. ‘The measure had its origin in the fanciful 
surmises of an anonymous letter-writer in London, 
that the British government was intriguing for the 
abolishment of slavery in Texas; and this is made the 
leading point of the argument in a grave State paper 
emanating from the Secretary of State! And Mr. Cal- 
houn, still persisting, in the face of the repeated dis- 
claimers ofthe English minister, writes a long letter, as 
exponent of the views of this government, endeavor- 
ing to prove that slavery is a great moral as well as 
political blessing. Deplorable humiliation of our 
diplomatic character in the eyes of the world! Every 
man of enlarged views must admit that Texas should 
not be annexed exept upon high national consider- 
ations, appealing to the patriotism ofall sections and 
to all interests. .If so, why not have rested it upon 
such grounds? Why appeal to a sectional interest, 
and that, too, the weaker, when so doing must inevi- 
tably have aroused the opposition of another-and 
stronger sectional interest? Let any man examine 
the correspondence of Messrs. Upshur and Calhoun 
on this question, and he cannot fail to see that pro-s 


l 


tection and encouragement to the institution of sla- 
very constitute the main pointof the argument 
throughout. Although other interests are alluded 
to, yet they are introduced as make-weights, subor- 
dinate and secondary to the main question. The 
views maintaired by these ultraists would take 
from us of the South the impregnable position which 
we have heretofore maintained on this question. 
Our argument has ever been, that with slavery as 
an institution neither Congress nor the people of the 
North can constitutionally interfere. If we admit 
that this general government can interpose tò ex- 
tend slavery as a blessing, we must also admit that 
it can interfere to arrest it as an evil.. If the people 
of the North can be called on to extend the area of 
slavery, asa precautionary measure for the protec- 
tion of southern interests, may not the people of the 
South be called on to extend the area of non-slave- 
ry, as a precautionary measure for the protection of 
northern interests? fdo not choose to yield this 
our strong ground. We ask no favors, no protec- 
tion, no encouragement for our institutions, except 
those which we claim under the solemn guaranties 
of the constitution. 

I am known to be one of the most unyielding ad- 
vocates of southern intérests on this question. I 
have been frequently called violent and impractica- 
ble. I have ever voted against the reception of 
abolition petitions—because I believed the obliga- 
tion to receive petitions rests upon a sound discre- 
tion of the power petitioned; and because, in the ex- 
ercise of that discretion, I did not choose to.entertain 
a petition asking for what was not a redress ofa 
grievance to the party petitioning, and which I had 
no constitutional power to grant. And whilst I 
deny tothe people of the North the right to disturb 
slavery where it exists, I will not call upon them 
for aid, avowedly for the purpose of extending and 
protecting it in a foreign land. Whilst I would 

ang an abolitionist, without the forms of trial, for 
disseminating his hellish doctrines, i would spurn 
all aid from him, exceptithat which I had a right to 
demand in virtue of constitutional obligation. 
The friends of Texas annexation have no one to 
blame but its authors and originators for its being 
identified with the vexed question of slavery. 


Messrs. Upshur and Calhoun chose to make this | 


the turning point of the issue. Andif it had been 
the especial object and design of those two gentle- 
men to forever prevent the peaceable annexation of 
Texas, to arouse against itall the angry feelings of 
fanaticism, and to destroy this union In the conflict, 
it seems to me they could not have taken a course 
better calculated to answer their purpose. ‘And let 
the South know it, let the country know it, let it be 
known throughout all time, that if Texas annexation 
is defeated, owing to its being identified with the 


question of slavery, the blame must attach to Messrs. | 


Upshur and Calhoun. 


This whole question of Texas annexation comes ! 


before us so strongly tinctured with the taint of 
original sin, as to enlist my feelings as well as my 
judgment in its condemnation. What was the con- 


dition of the country at the time of its inception? | 
Moral causes were gradually at work, which, in pro- | 
cess of time, would probably have resulted in the ! 


peaceable annexation of Texas by the common con- 
sent of all. Two great and powerful parties in the 
country, numbering millions in their ranks, honest- 


ly differing in their views as to the policy of this | 


government, were marshalled under their respective 
flags, on which were inscribed the great vital and 
enduring principles involved in the issue. They 
were about to appeal to that great arbiter of free in- 
stitutions, the ballot-box; and the nation was await- 
ing the result with a most breathless and absorbing 
anxiety. It was admitted by all that upon the issue 
of the contest hung the political destiny of the na- 
tion for years and years to come. Just at this peri- 
od a traitor, whose name had become a byword and 
a reproach to the honest and consistent of all par- 
ules—who, with base ingratitude, had betrayed the 
confiding friends who had elevated him to power— 
who, serpent-like, had stung the bosom that had 
warmed him into life—who, with a craven servility, 
had fawned himself into favor with those who had 
traduced him as unfit for his place, and whose name 
will go down to posterity damned to everlasting in- 
famy as the most arch-hypocrite of the age,—held 
by accident the reins of power. Impotent for good, 
but powerful for mischief, he threw a new and dis- 
turbing element into the contest. Appealing to the 
timid and the selfish of both parties, he hoped to 
draw off enough seceders from the ranks of each to 
make war, Ishmael-like, upon both, Unable to 


draw off any except a few camp-followers, he yet 
succeeded by stealth, in spiking the guns of one pac- 
ty, who were compelled, in turn, to borrow his artil- 
lery to carry on the contest, on condition, as | fear 
it will turn out, that he should be allowed, in case 
of victory, to share in the plunder.’ Although we 
were beaten in that contest’ at Jast, yet I deny 
that it was that borrowed artillery that effected 
our defeat. lt was the hosts of marauders, and 
foreign bandits, and mercenaries, that came up, like 
Blucher at Waterloo, to snatch from us tlie victory, 
when just within our grasp. Our forces are fast tecov- 
ering from that defeat. We are again preparing to 
renew the contest; and shall we, as men contending 
for empire, as patriots, actuated by the high impulse 


. of love for our country, suffer our councils to be 


distracted and our energies to be paralyzed by this 
disturbing element of confusion? There are great 
questions of domestic policy, affecting our country’s 
interests, which demand our consideration, before 
we enter on a wild crusade for foreign territory. 
The want. of a national currency for general use, 
and of an agent to keep safely and disburse the pub- 
lic.money, as sanctioned by our fathers, demands 
our efforts. The disposition of the public lands, for 
the great purposes of intellectual and physical] im- 
provement, in pursuance of the conditions of their 
surrender from the old States, calls for energies. 
Protection and encouragemeat to all the great 
branches of American industry; the curtailment of 
the executive veto within the scope of the spirit of 
our republican institutions; resistance to the ruth- 
less spirit of proscription for opinion; an honest and 
economical administration of the government; undy- 
ing hostility to the agrarian and jacobinica] doctrines 
of the democracy of the day; and, above all, the 
great principle which lies at the foundation of , whig 
policy, the elevation of intellect and virtue in the . 
political and social scale—these require our immedi- 
ate attention and constant vigilance. Let us first 
reform domestic abuses, and settle domestic contro- 
versies, before we attempt to enlarge our dominion. 
Let us not attempt new plans of conquest when the 
citadel of our strength is guarded by eentinels in 
whom we have no confidence. Let us purify our 
own altars. Let us expel “false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism” from the bosom of our church, be- 
fore we attempt to disseminate its creed in distant 
lands. Let us not even seem to give countenance to 
the traitor, who has been the adder in our path when 
on our march to victory and glory; who has blasted 
the hopes and blighted the fond progpccts of thous- 
ands and millions; whose 
“Treason, like a deadly blight, 


Came o'er the councils of the brave, 
To check them in their hour of might.” 


It would have been most gratifying to me if the 
whigs of this House could have presented a united 
and unbroken phalanx on this question, We stood 
side by side on it during the past year, from Maine 
to Louisiana—cheering and animating. each other 
by our common invocations of the constitution 
which we received from our fathers’ hands. Shall 
we now retire in despair from the theatre of our 
glory, after having borne without a murmur the 
brunt and heat of the battle? Shall we become faint 
by the way, and retrace our steps, after such a 
perilous and fatiguing march? We stood by our 
great leader in the day of hope; shall we now dis- 
regard his admonitions in this his hour of gloom? 
We heeded his warning voice when he cheered us 
on to the conflict; shall we so soon forget it, because 
we have once lost the day? We metthe enemy at 
every point when hope nerved our arms; shall we 
recede from one because disappointment has tempa- 
rarily marred our prospects? When I recollect the 
scenes which we all so often witnessed during the 
last summer and autumn—when the enthusiastic 
and patriotic whigs came pouring in by thousands 
from mountain and valley, and forest and field, all 
swelling the chorus of joy and gladness, of con- 
gratulation and hope—plighting their faith to each 
other to die by the constitution and thé laws, and 
the fair daughters of the land animating them by 
their presence and their smiles; when I think of 
this, and then see any one of that noble band, I will 
not say faltering, but temporizing, on a question 
which they would not then allow to frighten them 
from their propriety, I confess I am startled with 
astonishment, and can only account for it as one of 
those mysterious arcana of the human heart which 
human Ingenuity cannot unriddle. Sir, it, is toe 
bad! By the united action of the whigs, we could 
have preserved the constitution and ‘the integrity of 
the Union inviolate. Defeat is bad enough; but itg 
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disasters are aggravated when our reflection is that 
of the dying eagle, that the arrow which pierced 
our hearts was feathered from our own wing. This 
sudden change of position, in the face of the enemy, 
is as dangerous in political as in military warfare. 
It was not more fatal to the Austro-Russian army 
on the field of Austerlitz, than it would prove to the 
whig party now if they were to attempt it. 

This is, in all probability, the last speech I shall 
ever make on this floor. Experience has taught me 
that the strife and tumoil of political contention 
bring no substantial joys, and that, after all, true 
happiness is only to be found in the quiet and repose 
of domestic life. Would to God that my last words; 
like the song of the dying swan, could be my sweet- 
est; and that 1 could be inspired with the ability 
and the eloquence to arouse my gallant comrades, 
with whom I have for six years here struggled in 
vain, to the importance of unyielding consistency 
and redoubled exertion. My ambition would be 
fully gratified, if, by one word of admonition, I could 
stimulate them to a more vigorous resistance to the 
corrupt and evil tendencies of the times. We have 
been defeated, but not conquered. Our hearts are 
as proud and our spirits as unsubdued, as though we 
were reposing on our laurels in the pride and flush 
of victory. Then I would appeal to them by 


all the high and ennobling considerations of virtue’ 


and of patriotism, of honor and of fame, to continue 
to “fight the good fight,” and to “keep the faith.” 
I would appeal to them by the precepts of our fa- 
thers, to continue their efforts for the preservation of 
our free institutions, which were the result of their 
wisdom and the heritage of their gift. I would appeal 
to them in the name of a mutilated constitution, 
which, like the blood of Abel, cries from the ground 
for vengeance, to “fight on, fight ever.” I would 
appeal to them by all the associations of our com- 
mon struggles; by our bright hopes, which have 
been blighted, and our common sufferings under 
defeat; by these I would appeal to them, in the Jan- 
guage of our late glorious chieftain, “to shake off 
the dew drops that glitter on their garments, and 
march once more to battle, to victory, and to 


glory.” 


REMARKS OF MR. GIDDINGS, 


OF OHIO. 
In the House of Representatives, February 6, 1845— 
On the Indian appropriation bill. 


Mr. Ginpivas_ said that, as the bill had been 
read through, and the amendments acted upon, he 
desired to make some remarks which would apply 
to the general character of the appropriations con- 
tained in it. 

This bill (said he) takes from the people of this 
nation, eleven hundred thousand dollars for the pro- 
fessed benefit of the several Indian tribes upon our 
frontiers. Every citizen will of course suppose 
this vast amount is to be expended for the real ben- 
efitof those remnants of the primitive tribes who 
once possessed this land, now occupied by more 
than seventeen millions of civilized people. But it 
is the right and privilege of those who contribute 
this fund to be fully informed of the manner in 
which it is expended. They pay the money, we 
expend it; and they expect from us a strict account 
of the manner in which we discharge that duty. 

From the commencement of the government, we 
have professed to be governed in all our intercourse 
with the indians by principles of justice and hu- 
manity. We regard them as minors, incapable of 
dealing for themselves, and therefore under the 
guardianship of this government; and we are bound 
by every moral obligation to discharge the trust re- 
posed in us with fidelity. Weare bound to watch 
over their interests, and to protect their rights. The 
object of my present remarks will be to call the at- 
tention of the House and of the country to the 
manner im which these duties have been neglected, 
nay violated. At an early period it was discovered 
that abuses existed in the Indian department. Yo 
prevent those abuses a provision was incorporated 
into the law “regulating intercourse with the Indian 
tribes,” passed in 1834, requiring the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to make an “annual report to Con- 
gress of the expenditure of all moneys.paid out for 
the benefit of the Indians, in which he shall set forth 
each item of expenditure, with the name of the per- 
son to whom it was naid, and the object of the 
payment.” : 

y reference to the report made under this law at 
the last- session of Congress, we shall be able to 
form an opinion of the manner in which it has been 
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obeyed. William G. Capus, one of the disbursing 
agents of the department, reports the following items 
as having been paid by him for the benefit of the In- 
dians: - 
1843, March 31, paid Enoch Daniels for important services 
rendered the commanding general in Florida - $300 
1843, March 31, paid Enoch Daniels for special and im- 
portant services rendered commanding general in 
Florida - ~ - - - - - 500 
1843, March 31, paid Enoch Daniels for special and im- 


portant services rendered commanding general in 
Florida - - - - - - - 200 


Making, in all, one thousand dollars paid to one 
man in three different items, all charged as being 
paid on the same day, “for special and important 
services rendered the commanding general in Flor- 
ida.” But how this was done for the benefit of the 
Indians is wholly inexplicable to me. But the law 
requires the report to set forth “the object of the 
payment.” Here is a most palpable evasion of | 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. We have 
aright to know the nature and object of those ser- 
vices, but our officers have kept them both from our 
view. What services were they? Were they for 
the benefit of the government, or of the officer, or of 
the Indians? Were the services honorable or dis- 
honorable? Were they humane or barbarous? Can 
any gentleman on this floor answer these questions? 
Were they such as to reflect credit upon our army, 
or such as to disgrace it? Were these payments 
made to bribe an enemy that our arms could not 
conquer? Had a seven years’ war been waged in 
vain against a handful of savage warriors? Had 
forty millions of dollars been spent in endeavoring 
to reduce them to submission without effect? And 
were we then under the necessity of purchasing a 
conquest which we could gain in no other way? If 
so, let us know it; for we have aright to be inform- 
ed on the subject. The people demand it. That 
war cost us much blood and treasure, and reflects 
much upon our national honor; and I give it as my 
deliberate opinion that, if the object of these pay- 
ments, and of twenty-six other payments of like 
description contained in said report, were known, 
they would add to the disgrace of that disreputable 
war. 

But there are twenty-two of these items reported 
as being paid to Indians “for important services ren- 
dered the commanding general in Florida.” 

The fact that three several sums were paid to 
Seminole chiefs and warriors, and the object kept 
secret, warrants us in the conclusion that it was 
done for the purpose of bribing them to remove 
West, thereby lending their influence to induce oth- 
ers to go also, and .thus bring that unfortunate war 
toa close. l will pass no judgment upon the mo- 
rality of such a proceeding. Our army having fail- 
ed to effect that object, it was, perhaps, a matter of 
policy to try the effect of a bribe; but if that were 
done, we havea right to know it. The law should 
have been obeyed, and the people informed of the 
proceeding. The money should also have come 
from the army appropriation, and not from the In- 
dian fund. 

By reference to the report to which I allude, it 
will be found that there are twenty-eight items 
charged for moneys paid on account of “important 
services rendered the commanding general in Flori- 
da”—amounting in all to about seven thousand dol- 
Jars. his money appears to have been appropria- 
ted for the benefit of the Indians, but how they 
were to receive any benefit from these payments for 
services rendered to our army, is a secret reserved 
to themselves by those who paid the money. 

The next items in this report to which I desire 
the attention of the House and of the country, are 
the payments for slaves captured with the Indians 
fighting in arms against our government, and, while 
thus prisoners of war, sent to the western country 
with the other captives. After they were thus sent 
west of the Mississippi, slaveholders of Florida and 
Georgia claimed them as their property, and de- 
manded of this government a compensation in dol- 
lars and cents for the bodies of those very enemies 
who had given our army so much trouble, and who 
had lost the nation so much blood and treasure. 
The fact that this war was waged for the purpose of 
capturing slaves is notorious. But these negroes, 
being claimed by no person at the time, were re- 
garded as other prisoners were, and with them were 
sent to the western country, Thus we incurred the 
expense of capturing. and transporting them, and 
now these pretended owners insist that we of the 
free States shall pay to them the value of the bones, 
muscles, the blood and sinews of the captives taken 
in arms against our government, 
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It is true that the negroes were at large in the In- 
dian country, and might now be much more easily 
captured than while in Florida. But the masters 
felt it to be much more convenient to receive from 
the public treasury a high price, than it. would to go 
‘West and bring back the’slaves. They accordingly 
called on Congress to hand over the money. Why, 
sir, for years our Committee on Claims and the 
Committee on Indian Affairs were burdened with 
these demands of compensation for slaves. It ig 
needless to say that they were rejected by this body, 
as all compensation for southern slaves or northern 
apprentices ever had been by Congress since its 
first organization. Up to the present Congress the 
Committee on Claims never attempted to estimate 
the value of human life by dollars and cents. When, 
in 1816, a law allowing compensation for property 
lost or destroyed in the public service was under 
discussion in this hall, no member suspected that 
slaves would be regarded as property; and an amend- 
ment was offered providing that slaves killed in the 
public service ehould be paid for by government. 
‘This amendment was fully discussed, and finally re- 
jected, there being only thirty members voting for 
1t. Ata former session of Congress, I called the at- 
tention of this body to a very able report made by 
my worthy predecessor, [Mr. Wuirrieszy,} while 
chairman of the Committee on Claims. Im that re- 
port the committee state that they had made exam- 
ination at the office of the Register of the Treasury, 
and found that, during the war of the revolution, 
the federal government constantly refused to pay for 
slaves, and that since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion up to the time of that report, which was A. D. 
1832, Congress had uniformly refused to pay for 
slaves killed in the public services and he concluded 
the report by rejecting the claim then before the 
committee, which was probably the strongest ever 
presented to this body. Francis Larch, residing 
near New Orleans, owned a negro, a horse and cart. 
On the day of the great battle before that city, they 
were all. pressed into the public service without his 
consent, and against his will. During the battle the 
negro and horse were killed, and the cart destroyed 
by cannon-shot. The owner then claimed com- 
pensation for all of them. The Committee 
on Claims in their report to which I refer 
allowed compensation for the horse and cart, but. 
refused to pay for the slave. The report was ap- 
proved by the House, and was supposed to have 
established the principle that the federal government 
will take no cognizance of the claim of one man to 
another as property. This precedent was rigidly 
adhered to, and all compensation to the claimants 
of those supposed slaves who were sent to the west- 
ern country as prisoners was refused. 

Finding no hope of success in the legislative 
branch of government, these slaveholders left this 
hall, and appealed from our decision to the execu- 
tive department. They urged their claims upon the 
consideration of the honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury with such force that they finally succeeded 
in obtaining that compensation which for years had 
been denied by Congress. Thus has this slave- 
holding executive usurped the power of Congress, 
and set at defiance the constitution, and trampled 
upon the rights, and disregarded the honor of the 
free States. Without law, without constitutional 
authority, without precedent, in defiance of justice, 
and of public sentiment, the money drawn from 
the pockets of northern freemen has been applied 
to the base and degrading purpose of paying for hu- 
man flesh. And if northern members on this floor 
come forward and expose the outrage, we shall be 
denounced for “agitating the subject of slavery.” 

By the bill before us, we appropriate for the use 
of the Indian department thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars as a contingent fund. The necessity for this 
large appropriation arises, in part, from the expense 
of the late treaty between the United States, the 
Cherokee Indians, the Seminole Indians, and the 
Creek Indians, signed on the 4th of December, I 

ink. ‘ aA 
ie The treaty was negotiated by commissioners ap- 
pointed by ihe President, and has not yet been pub- 
lished. In the notices which we have seen in the 
public papers, we are informed that “the Seminoles 
are permitted to retain their property; and all ques- 
tions growing out of transactions prior to’ their 
emigration West, between them and the Creeks, 
are to be submitted to the President for de- 
cision.” It is also added by the editors, that 
“this is an important clause, and covers a very 
delicate question.” Now . what this property 
consists of which the Seminoles are permitted to 
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to retain, | apprehend very few readers north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line will understand without 
explanation. . Indeed, I am led to belive that few 
northern members on this floor are able to explain 
it to their constituents. This property embraces 
the wives and children of many of the Seminole 
chiefs and warriors.: And when gentlemen recollect 
that we are now appropriating the money of our 
constituents in order to defray the expense of a 
treaty which secures to these people their families, 
they will.see that my remarks are strictly relevant 
to the subject before us. But I apprehend that gen~ 
tlemen will desire to know how any other people 
should claim their wives and children of the Sem- 
inoles? I answer, by the act of this government. 

‘In order to explain this matter fully, it will be neces- 
sary that I should relate some historical facts con- 
nected with it, and to which once I called the atten- 
tion of Congress some four years since, while 
speaking upon the Florida war. Yet as this present 
expenditure arises from the same remote cause that 
gave rise to the Florida war, and as there are many 
members present who, I think, have never turned 
their attention to those facts, I will beg leave so far 
to trespass upon the time of the House as to repeat 
some of the circumstances. 

. During the revolutionary war, and subsequently, 
many slaves residing in Georgia left their masters 
and fled to the Indian country, and took up their 
residence with the Seminole Indians, who had once 
belonged to the Creek nation, but left the country 
of the Creeks, and went into the peninsula of Flor- 
ida, and formed a separate land. ‘These slaves inter- 
married with the Seminoles, and became a part of 
their people. 

In 1802, an act of Cangress was passed regulating 
intercourse with the Indians, which provided that 
indemnity for all injuries committed by the Indians 
upon their white neighbors should be retained out 

- of the annuitics granted to them. Under this law 
falland ample indemnity was annually made to the 

people of Georgia for all damages which they sus- 
tained by reason of Indian depredations. 

In 1821, the treaty of “Indian Springs” was en- 
tered into between the United States and the Creek 
Indians. The negotiation was conducted on the part 
of the United States by two citizens of Georgia; 
and, by its extraordinary provisions, laid the founda- 
tion of a train of difficulties and evils which yet 
continue, the settlement of which I understand 
to have been the object of the late treaty west of the 
Mississippi. 

By the terms of that compact, the Creek Indians 
ceded to the United States a large tract of country, 
for which we agreed to pay an equivalent in money, 
annuities, &c.. Of the money thus agreed to be 
paid—two hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
to be retained by the United Stgtes as an indemni- 
ty to the people of Georgia for’ property taken from 
them by the Indians prior to the passage of the law 
of 1802. The value of the property was to be ascer- 
tained by commissioners, to be appointed by the 
President, and the amount thus ascertained was to 
be paid to the owners of such property out of the 
money thus in the hands of government. The com- 
missioners were appointed, and nearly the whole 
amount of indemnity claimed was for negroes, who, 
forty, or perhaps fifty years previously had left their 
masters, as I have- already stated, and were then 
living with the Seminoles. The fact that the ne- 
groes had left their masters was regarded by the 
commissioners as full proof that the Indians had 
taken them. Indeed, Mr. Wirt, Attorney General, 


who was subsequently appointed to make report. 


upon this subjeet, states that the commissioners, on 
receiving proof that a negro had left his master, pre- 
sumed that the Indians had taken him, although he 
had really gone to Canada or to Cuba. The same 
gentleman, in his report, further states that the sum 
allowed fur each slave was at least two or three 
times his real value. After thus ascertaining all the 
slaves that could thus be shown to have left their 
masters, and estimating the price at two or three 
times their real value, the whole amount of 
claims thus swelled to their utmost extent reached 
only one hundred and one thousand dollars, leaving 
in the hands of this governmert, in trust for the 
Creek Indians, one hundred and forty-nine thous- 
and dollars. We had received of those Indians 
the lands for which this money was to have 
been paid them.* They had consented that we 
should hold it until the property, which. they 
had taken from the people of Georgia, was paid for. 
Our commissioners not only paid for all property, 
but for all negroes out of this fund; and that, too, 


at two or three times their real value; and every 
principle of honesty and humanity demanded that 
the balance should be paid to the Indians. It was 
as really their money as was that which they had 
received at the signing of the treaty. For us, there- 
fore, to pay this money over to those slaveholders 
was as great a violation of honor and of honesty as 
itwould have been to rob the Indians of any other 
property, and deliver it to any other slaveholders. 
But this whole transaction admirably illustrates the 
consistency of those who claim that slavery isa 
State institution with which this government has 
no constitutional power to interfere in any way. 
We had thus far interfered in favor of slavery, 
and they then demanded that we should go farther 
and pay to them the remaining one hundred and 


forty-nine thousand dollars, which had been left ` 


after paying all possible claims against the Indians. 
Their petitions were sent to this House, referred to 
aselect committee, and a distinguished member from 
Georgia was placed at its head. He made an elabo- 
rate report tothe House, which may be found among 
the reports of committees for that session, and I 
would commend it to gentlemen as well worthy of 
their attention. Itis a moral curiosity. Byjreading 
it, you will see that the committee was anxious to 
give the money to the slaveholders; but to finda 
reason for doing so was a matter which appeaved 
to set their imaginations at defiance. The most fer- 
tile intellect appeared incapable of finding any pre- 
tence for robbing the Indians of this money and 
giving it to the slaveholders. But at Jength an ex- 
periment was hit upon. Many of the fugitive 
slaves were females; and, in the perfectly natural 
course of events, would have borne children had 
they remained with their masters. This circum- 
stance rendered them valuable it is true, and the 
owners had received that value two or three times 
told. But the committee appeared to think the 
commissioners entirely incapable of determining the 
true value of female slaves, and they accoraingly 
reported in favor of paying this money to the mas- 
ters asa compensation for the effspring which they 
would have borne had they remained in bondage. 
The number of these unborn children, 1 believe, 
was not definitely ascertained by the committee, nor 
was the precise value per head of these children, 
who were never conceived, determined; but the com- 
mittee very gravely fixed their aggregate worth at 
exactly one hundred and forty-nine thousand dol- 
lars; ‘and the law was passed and the money was 
aid to the slaveholders. Thus the influence and 
egislative power of this government was exerted to 
sustain slavery and to rob the Indians of their money 
for that purpose. We have often heard of Virginia 
abstractions; but it was reserved far the honorable 
committee to whom I have referred to establish the 
price of children who never had existence. But to 
proceed with the historical relation of facts: The 
Creek Indians having thus paid for the slaves at the 
rate of six times their value, began to regard them 
as their property, and demanded them of their Semi- 
nole husbands and fathers. On the other hand, the 
Seminoles, thinking they had a right to their own 
children, refused to deliver them up to the Creeks. 
By the treaty of Payne’s Landing, they agreed to 
remove West, and to settle in the country allotted 
to the Creeks, and to which that nation had mostly 
emigrated. But finding the Creeks determined to 
take their wives and children, and hoid them as 
slaves, they dare not place themselves in their pow- 
er by removing to that country. The federal exe- 
cutive put forth his influence to induce them to emi- 
grate; but they still persisting in their refusal, our 
army was sent to compel them to leave their resi- 
cences in Florida and go west of the Mississippi; 
and the Florida war was the consequence. These 
facts may all be found recorded in doc. 225 of the 
3d session of the 25th Congress, and were thus far 
related by me in my speech of 1841 upon the causes 
ofthat war. The further facts which I am now 
about to relate have occurred mostly since that 
time. When the Seminoles were overpowered by 
our troops, and carried west by physical force, they 
refused to go into the Creek country, or to subject 
themselves to the jurisdiction of their Creek brethren, 


‘lest they should be deprived of their wives and 


children. They therefore sought an asylum in 
the Cherokee nation, and without the consent 
of the Cherokees settled upon their lands. The 
Cherokees, regarding them as trespassers upon their 
territory, were desirous of removing them. But the 
Seminoles having nowhere else to go, unless they 
went to the Creek country, persisted in remaining 
where they were; while the Creeks were clamorous 


| object. 


to get their slave property, as southern men denom- _ 
inate the wives and children of those Seminoles, In © 
this way discontent was engendered among all these 

tribes, and for several years they have been kept'in 

a constant state of excitement, and apparently upon 

the eve of a war, arising out of these unconstitu- 

tional efforts of this government to uphold slavery. 

The executive has constantly. interposed his influ- 

ence to silence their murmurings; and the morë ef- 

fectually to restore harmony among them, commis- 

sioners have been sent to that country in order to 

arrange their difficulties by a trealy, to which the 

United States, the Cherokees, the Creeks, and the 

Seminoles are each parties; and by the terms.of 
which, as we are informed through the press, the 

Seminoles are permitted to retain their property, 

(that is, their wives and children,) and the President 

is to determine all questions arising previous-to their 

emigration west. And this is the power of sucha 

delicate nature represented as devolving upon the 

President. We are now appropriating money to | 
meet the expenses of that treaty from our national 

treasury. My constituents, and the people of the 

free States, are now compelled to pay their money 

to meet the expenses consequent upon paying the 

slaveholders of Georgia for their fugitive slaves. 

Nay, Mr. Chairman, our freemen ofthe North are 

compelled to pay a portion of their money, acquired 

by their toil and labor, that those slaveholders may 

receive pay for unborn children. I rose, not. to 

make a speech, but to expose these facts to the 

country; .and having effected my object, I will now 

resume my Seat. : 


REMARKS OF MR. SIMMONS, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In Senate, February 6, 1845—In support of his 
proposition to reduce postages to a uniform rate 
of five cents fora single letter, for all distances. © 


Mr. Presipent: Exhausted as I know the mem- 
bers of the Senate are by the discussion of the num- 
berless propositions to amend the bill before us 
which have been presented, I must, nevertheless, 
beg their attention for a few moments to the one I 
have offered. Ido this from a belief that in the 
fate of this proposition is involved the success of all 
plans of reducing postages toa rate satisfactory to 
the people, without throwing this department of the 
public service upon the general treasury for perma- - 
nent support. 

All agree that the income of the Post Office De- 
partment is at present inadequate, and is annually 
diminishing. Something must, therefore, be done, 
or its efficiency will be gone. 

Jn order to sustain it, we must change the present 
rates of postage, or make immediate and annual ap- 
propriations from the treasury. A conviction ‘of 
this fact induced your committee to present the bill 
before us. That bill proposes to reduce the rates of 
letter postage to five cents for distances under one 
hundred miles, and to ten cents for grester distances. - 
The amendment now pending proposes a uniform 
‘rate for all distances of five cents: 

One question presented is, whether or not the re- 
duction to ten cents for disiances over one hundred 
mies will remove one of the diffieulties in our way, 
which is, the interference of private mails or ex- 
presses in the business of letter-carrying, and the 


|- consequent reduction of our receipts. 


The chairman of the committee has, in very able 
and repeated arguments, endeavored to prove that 


` this rate of ten cents would insure sufficient reve- 
| nue, if interference by private carriers can be pre- 


vented; and also to convince us that the penal enact- 
ments contained in the bill will accomplish this last 
In this l am constrained to disogiee with 
him. I have no faith in the sentiment that you can 
prevent the people of this country from employing 
such of their own citizens as will do their work the 
cheapest, by a system of prosecutions such as this 
bill contemplates; and 1 should have no favor for it 
if I thought it would produce that result. . 

I believe the right and the only practicable way 
to command business sufficient to support the Post 
Office Department is to do it better and cheaper 
than individuals can. This the government caf af 
ford to do, and is, in my judgment, bound to do. 


| The power to establish a mail was conferred on the 


government in this expectation, and for this pur- 
pose. It was not given to enable the government to 
make exorbitant charges for the service, much less 
to enable it to’ enforce a compliance with them, if 
made. I think the existing charges for letter-carrys 
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ing are of this character; and I am not disposed to 
denounce all who afford or who employ other means 
of communication than the United States mail. I 
believe that the rate in the bill before us, of ten 
cents, is too high, and therefore will fail to accom- 
plish the object desired and intended. ` This will be 
apparent to the Senate from a single and simple 
illustration. It requires as much, or more, to be 
paid for the carriage of a letter from Albany to 
New York than the ordinary freight of a barrel of 
flour by the same channel of communication. The 
disparity in the sérvice is so obvious that you can- 
not prevent or control the opinion that such a charge 
is unreasonable; and if you pass the bill with this 
high rate, the people will continue to remonstrate 
and petition for reduction. If further seduction is 
refused, they will, in greater numbers than at pres- 
ent, leave your mail and seek other modes of con- 
veyance. They may regret this, but they will sub- 
mit to “the necessity that impels them to the sepa- 
ration.” No man can expect anything else who 
knows the history or can appreciate the character of 
this people. 

The Post Office Department is at present without 
adequate means, beeauge it has not the public opin- 
ion in its favor, This will continue as long as the 
cause of it is allowed to remain; and after the pas- 
sage of this bill, as well as now, unless our postage 
is as low as that of individual carriers. Our object 
should be to regain the good opinion and business of 
the public. ‘To do this, we must meet their wishes, 
so often expressed in petitions and resolutions from 
State legislatures. Does any one doubt that, with 
the reduction to five cents proposed in the amend- 
ment, the United States mail will have the letter- 
carrying of the country? Jt isa little less than is 
charged by competitors; and there are other advan- 
tages that would give ite regular mail the prefer- 
ence at the rates charged by others. 

The senator from Pennsylvania said yesterday 
that he was in favor of low postage, but was for a 
prudent course, and was opposed to a greater reduc- 
tion than to ten cents at one step. It appears to 
me that this is a ease where a bold step is the only 
one which can be successful. A prudent course de- 
mands an effectual reduction—one that will secure 
the business to our mail. Can we hope to do this 
by reducing: our charge for letter-carrying from 
threefold, as it now is, to double the rates charged 
by our competitors, as he proposes? Individuals 
have not succeeded in taking the business from the 
mail by such a course; they underbid to get busi- 
ness, and do the same to regain it when lost. It is 
a new idea that this may be easier done by a prose- 
cution for penalties, as this bill contemplates. No- 
body should expect to succeed in getting custom for 
the mail by prosecuting or persecuting the people 
whose support it wants. There are obvious reasons 
against trying such an experiment. 


The only objection to a reduction which all ad- 
mit will secure the business, is that it will throw 
the department on the treasury for support. Those 
who urge this are forced to confess that it does not 
Support itseif now, that its revenues diminish an- 
nually, and that a reduction which shall not secure 
the business will stili more embarrass it; therefore, 
with no reduction, or with but an inadequate one, 
the department must be supported from the treasury, 
if sustained at all. ‘Lo persist, then, in our present 
system, or to make but a partial reduction, will ac- 
complish none of the objects which we desire and 
pose. We shall neither satisfy the public nor relieve 
the treasury. 

The reduction which I propose will certainly ac- 
complish one of them. Tt will satisfy the public and 
regain the business. Of this there can be no doubt, 
for all the petitions and resolutions before us ask 
for redaction, and very many of them for a uniform 
rate of postage. Whether or not it will also ac- 
complish the other object—that of obtaining sufficient 
reventie to sustain the department-—cannot be seen 
so clearly beforehand, It must remain to be proved 
hy trial) But we are not without the means of 
forming an opinion upon this branch of the subject. 
These means are afforded us by the trial of low-post- 
age in England, and upon this experiment I rely for 
a demonstration that the proposed reduction to five 
cents will enable the department eventually to sus- 
tain itself without aid from the treasury. 

By thé report of the Postmaster General upon 
this subject it appears— 

That the annual income. of the Post 


Office of England is, in round nam- 
ders, (in dollars) - = - 
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From which I deduct the postage re- 
ceived upon foreign letters, the ex- 
pense of these being paid for by 
the admiralty on about seven mil- 
lion letters, at the usual rate of 
postage of one shilling and four 


penceis -~ - - - 1,990,311 
Leaving for the income on inland A 

postage - - - - $5,869,893 
The expenses of the department are 4,739,129 
Showing an annual profit from a pen- 

ny rate of postage, which is the 

present English rate for all dis- 

tances, of - - - - $1,130,664 


This is the result in England, where the cost of 
the department is greater than ours, taken from 
facts officially before us. 

-This result in England leads us very naturally to 
inquire ifsimilar results are not to be expected from 
a reduction of postage in this country. To ascer- 
tain this we must institute a comparison between 
our department and theirs. 

The expenses of our Post Office De- 


partment are about - - $4,250,000 
In this is included the cost of trans- 

-orting public documents and oth- 

er printed matter for the use of the 

various departments and for Con- 

gress, making at least - - 250,000 
Leaving for the expense incurred in 

the service of the people generally $4,000,000 


If the same resulis accompanied a reduction of 
postage in this country as in England, would the 
postage received defray the expenses of the depart- 
ment? This is a question of arithmetic, and is easi- 
ly answered. 

Ifa population of twenty-eight millions, (that of 
Engiand,) ata penny postage for all distances, yields 
a revenue of $5,868,892, what willa population of 
twenty millions (that of the United States) yield at 
the same rate? The answer is $4,192,780. This 
gives a sum greater than is needed to meet the ex- 
pense by near two hundred thousand dollars, at a 
penny sterling, or two cents rate of postage. A sin- 
gle other consideration once satisfactorily settled, 
and all difficulty will disappear. Do the motives 
for extensive correspondence exist to the same ex- 
tent in this country as in England? This inqui- 
ry involves an extensive range of subjects 
—such as the general character of the “two 
people, their habits, education, business, intercourse, 
ability from the general distribution of means, 
&c., some of which [have taken pains to examine, 
but none of which do I propose to trouble the Sen- 
ate with, because we have facts for our guidance upon 
this as well as the preceding branch of the subject, 
a trialin both countries instead of one. The re- 
turns of the number of paying letters which passed 
through the mail in this country in 1836, (before 
private mails interfered,) was about thirty millions, 
The number of free letters is about three millions, 
making thirty-three millions. Our population may 
be stated to have been at that period fifteen millions. 
Then, if a population of fifteen miilions, under a 
high rate of postage, send thirty-three millions of 
letters, what would be an equal proportion fora 
population of twenty-eight millions of people? ‘The 
answer is, sixty-two milions. This agrees within 
a fraction of the number sent in England, as we are 


informed. 


This examination establishes these two proposi- 
tions: First, that when the rates of postage were 
high in both countries, the correspondence was as 
great here as in England, according to the number 
of people, the numberof letters in cach country be- 
ing the samein proportion to their respective popu- 
lation. Second, that if a reduction of postage to two 
cents in this country should increase correspondence 
and the business ef our mail in the same ratio that a 
reduction toa penny sterling has increased that of 
England, we could pay the expenses of the depart- 
mentat the recuced rate, (of two cents,) and have 
an annual surplus cf two hundred thousand dollars. 
So confidentam I that like causes produce like re- 
sults, that I for one would not hesiiate to make the 
reduction at once to two cents, if I could be assured 
of-as fair a trial, and for the same time (five years) 
asin England, and without a doubt of the same re- 
sult. But the amendment offered does not propose 
so Jarge a reduction; (with. the present views of 
senators it would be useless to offer such a proposi- 
tion;) I do not, therefore, expect so great an jn- 
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crease in the correspondence here as has taken 
place in England, although I believe that we have 
all the same strong motives for it, if the same time 
and circumstances were given to bring them into 
action. ButI do expect a sufficient increase to meet 
the expenses of the department in less time than has 
transpired in England. The increase necessary to 
effect this is not so great as many seem to suppose; 
it is but about one-sixth the increase which has ta- 
ken place in Great Britain, provided we secure to 
the United States mail the carriage of letters, of 
which no one can doubt. 

It has been already stated that, to meet expenses, 
there must be collected from letters and printed mat- 
ter four millions of dollars annually. “We have re- 
ceived heretofore half a million only from newspa- 
pers, &c.; which leaves three and a half millions to 
be supplied by letter postage. From the reported 
speech of the chairman, (trom which many of the 
facts I rely upon are taken,) it appears that the num- 
ber of letters which would now pass through the 
post office, according to the number paying postage 
in 1836, with our present population, is forty-two 
millions, Add to this those which have heretofore 
gone free, and are now to be paid for by thè differ- 
ent departments, &c., (viz: three millions,) and we 
have forty-five millions without any increase from 
reduced rates of postage. 

It requires an increase upon this number of little 
more than fifty per cent. to give seventy millions; 
which, at five cents, will yield theamount required— 
three and a half millions. 

The increase from the reduction in England has 
been about three hundred and fifty per cent. Can 
there be reasonable doubt that the increase will be 
one-sixth as great here as it has been there, from a 
similar cause? 

In the correctness of all the data on which these es- 
timates are made, I have the admission of the honora- 
ble senator from Maryland, chairman of the commit- 
tee, who also yields his assent to the fairness of the 
conclusions resulting from them; but he does not 
agree to the amendment from an over caution. 
This, I think, will be destructive, if the amendment 
should not prevail. There are other facts presented 
by our returns, which should give confidence of 
greatly increased correspondence among our people 
with low postage. I refer to the number of letters 
which passed through the mail the last year, at the 
two lowest rates of postage, embracing letters car- 
ried not exceeding eighty miles. 

An examination will show that, as the number of 
square miles embraced in a circle, with a diameter 
of one hundred ana sixty miles, bears to the square 
miles in the inhabited parts of the United States, so 
is the proportion of those who can correspond at the 
two lowest rates of postage to the whole number of 
persons in the country; estimating the number as if 
equally distributed over those parts of the country 
which are settled, and have mail accommodation. 

For, as these circuits surround every one of the 
fourteen thousand post offices in the country, those 
containing the people who can communicate with 
each other by letter at the low rate of postage, com- 
prehend the sparsely as well as thickly settled por- 
tions of the country, and make, in the aggregate, an 
average of about twenty-five to the square mile. 

The two lowest rates include letters sent not ex- 
ceeding eighty miles, and embracing, at any and 
every post office, all within the circuit of that dis- 
tance; or one hundred and sixty miles in diameter, 
and containing an area of less than twenty thous- 
and square miles; which, at twenty-five to the mile, 
contains a population of haifa million—being, of a 
population of twenty millons, one-fortieth part. So 
that, for every person who can be corresponded 
with, at these two low rates of postage, there are 
forty who cannot. Yet we find by the returns that 
there are annuatly transmitted through the mails 
about ten millions of letters at these two low rates 
of postage, which would give four hundred million 
for the whale country, if the correspondence were ag 
active among all our people as with those living 
within the distance of eighty miles. Fhis is nearly 
double the number of those which pass through the 
mail in Great Britain. 

This exposition at once indicates the obstacles 
which prevent active correspondence among our citi- 
zens. ‘They are distance and expense; and these 
combined. How far cach, of itself, forms an obsta- 
cle, we have no means to ascertain. We have seen 
the effect in England of reducing the expense in the 
exhibits presented—the ingenuity of man has not 
yet overcome to other, but is fast approaching it, 
We have itin our power to remove ong of the obsta- 
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cles here, and place our people in as favorable a po- 
sition, in respect to the expense, as others. The 
amendment proposes an approach to to it. It must, 
of course, be borne in mind, that distance is and 
will continue a great obstacle to correspondence. 
People have not the same acquaintance with their 
fellow-countrymen living remotely, as with those 
who are near them, and, therefore, have not the 
same occasion for correspondence. The same is 
true in England, where letters have so greatly in- 
ereased by reducing postage. “And although it 
would not be to the same extent there, under simi- 
lar circumstances, the country not covering so great 
a surface, yet the difference in this respect is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in the hab- 
its of the two people. There, the population is 
more fixed—ihe people are born, brought up, and 
die, without scarcely leaving the'small tract of land 
they cultivate. Here it is quite difficult. Parents 
are now living, whose children were the pioneer set- 
tlers of the West, where States have grown up, 
teeming with millions, and outnumbering the “Old 
Thirteen.” The intimate relations between sucha 
people will produce a greater correspondence, ac- 
cordigg to their numbers, than among those brought 
into this comparison—a circumstance which should 
give confidence in our expectations of an increased 
correspondence. 

There are various other points of view in which 
this question -has presented itself, which have been 
equally convincing that a reduction to this point is 
safest in reference to the ultimate ability of the de- 
partment to sustain itself. 

But, sir, suppose I am mistaken in all these esti- 
mates; suppose that no increase takes place in the 
letter correspondence of the country, in consequence 
of this reduction of postage; that some fifty or sixty 
millions of letters is all that will be written, what- 
ever be the rate of postage: whatis it our duty 
to do upon that supposition? We certainly should 
endeavor to carry what are written. If we do not, 
the establishment will devolve on the treasury for 
nearly the whole of its expenses, or it must go down 
entirely. Letter-carrying is the only portion of its 
business that pays cost now; and this will be profit- 
able at the rate proposed. Prudence, therefore, 
dictates that we shouid secure the carriage of these. 
Can you expect to do this and retain the rate of ten 
cents, now proposed to be stricken out? 

Three-fourths of the letters now carried in the 
mail within distances subject to this ten-cent rate, 
by the present bill, can be, are offered to be, and are, 
carried by private mails at six cents. Can you 
hope to regain the business, and charge nearly dou- 
ble Do you expect to induce people to patronize 
your mail by commencing prosecutions against 
them? If an individual should propose to do any 
such thing, he would be thought a fit subject for a 
mad-house. Why should the government charge 
more than others for doing such service? I agree that 
the government should have the preference, at a fair 
price, and insist that it can afford to carry cheaper 
than individuals. 

A brief examination of the elements of cost to 
this department will enable us to judge with more 
accuracy as to the propriety of different rates of 
postage. 

The cost of the mail service of the United States 
is, in round numbers, four and a quarter millions of 
dollars, estimated at one-fourth of a million for the 
service done for the various departments of govern- 
ment, and four millions for that done for the people 
generally. 

This four millions is made up of the cost of office 
service one million, and for transportation three mil- 
lions. There are carried in the mail about thirty 
millions of letters, and about fifty-six millions.of 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, &e. Suppose 
we divide the expense for office service equally be- 
tween the letters and printed matter, and the trans- 
portation according to the amount of each, carried in 
the mail: it costs an average of about sixty cents 
per pound for transportation in the mails. The ac- 
count will stand thus: 

Expense of transporting thirty mil- 
lions of letters, ata weight of one- 
third of an ounce each, making five- 
eighths of a million pounds, at six- 
ty cents per pound, is - - 

Add half the expense of office service, 
whichis - - - = 


$375,600 00 
500,000 00 


Making, for office service and trans- 
portation -~ - E - $875,000 00 
Expense for the trans- 
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portation of fifty-six 
million newspapers, 
pamphlets, &c., at an 
average weight of one 
and a quarter ounce 
each, making four and 
three eighths . million 
lbs., at sixty cents, 
amounts to = $2,625,000 00 
Add half the expense of 
508,000 00 . 


office service - - 
Z —— 3,125,000 60 
inal - ; - = 4,000,000 00 


The receipts of the department are— 
For postage on letters 


(exceeds) - - 3,500,000 00 
For postage on printed 
matter - - 500,000 00 


——-——— 4,000,000 00 


These are about the sums in round numbers; and 
they show that the letters yield a profit of 400 per 


cent., and that the expense of carrying the printed’ 


matter is 625 per cent. greater than we receive for it; 
furnishing proof that the charge for letter postage is 
twenty-five fold greater in proportion than for news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c.: an inequality and injustice 
which should create astonishment that it is submit- 
ted to at all, rather than that it is complained of so 
much by the people.. — 

This is a view which should surprise us: that any 
portion of the letter carriage is retained rather than 
that so much of it goes by private eXpresses, who 
can carry for half our charges, and then make a 
profit of two hundred per cent. 

Take a single view of the practical effects of the 
bill we are considering, with the rate of postage pro- 
posed of five cents, and see if there is reason to re- 
gard the reduction as too great, or to apprehend that 
carrying letters will be unprofitable, and thereby 
throw the expense of that part of the service upon 
the treasury. 

I will take the number of letters now sent by pub- 
lic and private conveyance, based upon the actual 
number carried in the United States mail in 1836, 
together with those hitherto free, without any addi- 
tion from the anticipated increase from a reduction 
of rates, 

This will give forty-five millions of letters. The 
increase will to a small extent change the relative 
weight of the letters and printed matter, for which 
it may be proper to add to the cost of carrying the 
letters one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and to that extent reduce the cost of transportation 
of printed matter, (the whole cost of transportation 
remaining the same.) With these alterations the ac- 
count will stand in this way: 

For Letters. 
Transportation of forty-five million let- 
ters, ł oz, each, of 15-16ths of a mil- 


lion of pounds - - - $500,000 
Add half of office service - - 500,000 
Total cost - - - $1,000,000 
Amount of postage on 45,000,000 letters, 
at 5 cents - - - - 2,250,000 


Excess of receipt over cost on letters - $1,250,000 

A profit of one hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
on the cost. 

i Printed matter. 

Expense of transporting 56,000,000 pa- 

pers, pamphlets, magazines, &c., aver- 

aging 14 oz. each, (many are put into Š 

the mail wet,) 43 million pounds - $2,500,000 


Add half of office service - - 500,000 

Total cost © - + - $3,000,000 
Amount heretofore received for postage 

-on printed matter - - - 500,000 


Showing an excess of cost over the re- 
ceipts of - - - - $2,500,000 


From which deduct the profit on letters, 1,250,000 
Which shows, without any ‘increase 

from a reduction of postage, an aggre- 

gate deficiency of = - È - $1,250,000 


But should it be insisted that the expense ought 
to be equally divided between the written and print- 
ed matter, notwithstanding the disparity in weight, 
call each of these two milions. 

It will be seen that the postage on letters exceeds 
the sum thus assumed as the cost by $250,000; 
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showing a profit on the part of the service of 12! 
per cent., and -a loss on the papers of one and a half 
million. a 

From these views it appears that, however divi- 
ded, the deficiency upon an estimate,without any in- 
crease of the number of letters from a reduction of 
postage, is one anda quarter million, requiring, to 
enable the department to meet all its expenses, an 
increase of a little more than fifty per cent. on the 
letters, or twenty-five million letters. 

This is but one-sixth the increase in England, and 


| Not so much as was estimated the other day by the 


senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopsury,] 
who stated that in his opinion the increase would 
be thirty millions on account. of the reduction. 
With this increase the department will have a 
surplus. : 
But suppose there should be no increase. We 


| have seen thatt all the deficiency is caused by the 


carriage of newspapers, pamphlets, &c., at less than 
its costs. The loss on this branch of the service has 
not been complained of by any one.. There is no 
design to diminish this or.any other part of the mail 
service; but a general wish, in which I participate, 
to see its usefulness extended. But is it proper to 
burden the social and business correspondence of the 
country with the loss sustained in disseminating in- 
formation over the country? We cannot do this if 
we would, unless by severe enactments we suppress 
all competition in the profitable part of the service— 
letter carrying; for, at higher rates than that now 
proposed, private expresses will underbid us.’ 
What useful results can be: expected by impos- 
ing burdens upon letter correspondence to enable us 
to make up our loss in the carriage of newspapers? 
Is not the intercourse of affection and enterprise, 
conducted by letters, as much the object of regard 
for statesmen as the circulation of newspapers? I 
think itis. For, much as I respect the character 
and usefulness of many of these, I cannot forget 
thatin some I have seen of late there is evidence 
that a sort of deleterious oxyde comes off from the 
types, which is calculated to poison the fountains of 
social life! No such injurious effects come from 
letter-writing. If there be motives for incurring this 
expense and loss to the department, by the circula- 
tion of newspapers from the geographical extent of 
our country, there are still stronger ones for the en- 
couragement of friendly correspondence among our 
people. I was struck with the remarks made a 
day or two since by the senator from Arkansas, 
who sits near me, that the danger of this country 
was not from without, but within its borders, from 
the extent of the country and the remote situations 
ofits people. It was the considerations here sug- 
gested that created apprehensions for the duration 
of our Union in the minds of the early patriots of 
the country. Our geographical position—States 
separated from cach other by mountains—the nat- 
ural tendency to division and separation—all re- 
quire a powerful counteracting influences to preserve 
us a nation. Such influences are to be found in the 
intercourse of our people—that sort of intercourse 
which engages the heart and keeps up the connec- 
tion between mind and mind through the medium’ 
of good offices, not only by acts of personal kind- 
ness, but such as are carried on by epistolary cor- 
respondence among acquaintances, snd those con- 
nected by affection or kindred, or the. relations of 
business. The influence of all these is indispensa- 
ble to keep usa united people. Jt is, therefore, an 
important object to remove the obstacle which ex- 
pense interposes to their active operation. They 
form not only the happiest, but the strongest ties by 
which families, society, the Union itse f, are held 
and bound together. Let no man suppose that the 
expense forms no barrier to the interchange of these 
friendly offices among the people of this country. 
Rather let him reflect that it now costs the value of a 
bushel of wheat for a person in Hlinois or Indiana to 
get a letter from a friend or relative in the eastern or 
southern States; and a bushel of wheat is regarded 
among us as the value of a day’s work for a man. 
The consciousness that such is the expense cannot 
fail to deter many from writing letters; and in, that 
way, and from that cause, correspondence ceases, 
acquaintance is dropped, and our people become 
separated in feeling. But remove the expense, and 
you revive the intercourse; and the recollections it 
will bring with it will become more endeared by 
both the distance and time that have intervened. 
Suppose, sir,that the obstacles to intercourse now 
interposed by distance and expense were both re- 
moved—that, by the use of some such means asare 
afforded by the magnetic telegraph, every parent 
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who had a child away from the family could inquire 
of their welfare, and receive at once an answer: 
what mother is there who would not send to 
her child a message at the dawn of every morn- 
ing? 

“With these facilities, there would constantly cir- 
culate a current of affection through every inhabited 

ortion of this extended country, producing such 
larmony as has not been witnessed by created be- 
ings since “the morning stars sang together.” 

By reducing postage we approximate this result. 
Could it be fully realized, it can hardly be told how 
trifling a charge upon each communication would pay 
the expenses of our present establishment. 
called upon, by constant applications from. the peo- 
ple, to try to effect a reduction. Why should we 
refuse to comply? 

We carry printed matter low, and there has been 
no complaint—all perceive that in’ this there isa 
common benefit: but they cannot desire that this 
shall injure any-other branch of the service, thus 
producing equal or greater benefits. It appears to 
me that the proper course is to put letter postage at 
as low or lower rates as others charge—and apply 
the profits of this branch of the service to the pay- 
ment of the general expenses of the department: 30 
long as there is eny profit, no one will have a right 
to complain, if that profit is not quite sufficient to 
pay all the loss incurred by disseminating intelli- 
gence among the whole people. 


The immediate question before us, then, involves 
the inquiry whether it is best to make a partial or 
an effectual reduction at once? I think it must be 
manifest that to make only a partial reduction would 
only diminish the revenue, because a partial reduc- 
tion will not command the business. We are now 
fast losing the letter carriage, which alone pays the 
expense incurred; while an effectual reduction will 
regain the lost business, and an increase of that 
which is profitable will promise at least adequate 
support. [e we do nothing, or act inefficiently, we 
cannot hope for it. The proposition is to have one 
rate for all distances. This system being national 
in its object, it appears to me the rate should be uni- 
form, giving, in comparison to the old system, the 

reatest stimulus to correspondence among the most 
distant, It also removes an objection to the bill as 
itnow is, which is, that a much greater number can 
correspond with each other, at the low rate, in the 
densely populated portons of the country, than in 
those not so. The single rate places all upon an 
equality; so that, in reference to the benefits it con- 
fers, we are one people, : l 

The present is a favorable time to make this al- 
teration. The two political divisions in the country 
are each represented by a majority in the two 
Houses. If the trial is nota successful one, the re- 
sponsibility will be divided. If it shall succeed, 
(as I have no doubt it will,) and shed its blessings 
upon and give satisfaction to all parts of our coun- 
try, the gratification this will afford will be shared 
alike by the two parties; and ample will it be for us 
all. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVERANCE, 
OF MAINE. 


In the House of Representatives, January 15, 1845— 
On the resolutions for the annexation of Texas. 
Mr. SEVERANCE began by remarking that the 

chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

[Mr. C. J. IxceErsoLL,} in introducing his resolu- 

tions, had said the question involved was a south- 

ern question—a slavery question. In this he was 
very candid and entirely correct. ‘The declaration 
was in strict accordance with the whole tenor of all 
the correspondence and official communications of 
the executive which have transpired since Mr, Up- 
shur, the late Secretary of State, made propositions 
of annexation to Texas, in August, 1843. ma 
Mr. S. said the mere fact that the measure is in- 
tended for the benefit of the South more than the 

North, was no sufficient objection to it in his mind. 

Scarcely any act of national legislation operates 

with precisely equal benefits or injuries upon every 

section of the country. If the measure is right in 
itself—if we have the constitutional power—if its 
exercise will be for the gencral adventage, consistent 
with the honor of the country, and will not trans- 
gress upon the rights of others,—then we all ought 
to support it, whether the particular section from 

which we come may gain more or less by it. i 

But, sir, to any and to all the propositions which 


have been presented in the House, there seein to be 


We are 
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insuperable objections. The first is, that the acqui- 
sition of foreign territory, if it can be done at all, 
can only be done by the treaty-making power. It 
may well be doubted whether the framers of the 
constitution intended to endanger the performance 
of their work by leaving open the door to foreign 
acquisitions at all. They knew ‘too well the pas- 
sion of the human heart for conquest and extended 
dominion, and they knew the dangers which al- 
ways beset the career of conquerors. Still less did 
they contemplate unions with other independent na- 
tions, either by the treaty-making power or any 
other. Had they done so, they would have pro- 
vided for these things in the constitution, which 
now they have not done. It is only by strain- 
ing some of its provisions from their natural 
and obvieus meaning, that any «authority can 
be found for admitting foreign States or nations in 
any way; and, if we are thrown back upon our na- 
tional rights of sovereignty and the usages of na- 
tions, then it is clear that the acquisition or cession 
of territory, or the union of different independent na- 
tions, devolves on the treaty-making power, which 
in our country is the President and two-thirds of 
the Senate. ‘Whatever laws Congress can pass, the 
same authority can repeal; but a national contract 
or treaty with another independent nation can only 
be repealed with the consent of both parties, unless 
it be limited in duration, or contain a provision that 
either party may terminate it. The proposed con- 
tract with Texas would merge the two sovereignties 
in one, and take away the power of either to termi- 
nate the contract. The new union might be rent by 
violence or revolution; but the Union could not be 
repealed by either, since they would no longer have 
a separate existence. 

The idea of annexing a foreign independent na- 
tion to our own, we may presume, never entered the 
heads of the fathers of the constitution; nor did it 
probably ever enter the head of any human being 
that such a union could be effected by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, until since it was found that the 
Tyler treaty could not be confirmed by the Senate. 
Mr. Gallatin, one of the patriarchs of the democracy, 
and a favorite member of Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet, 
still survives, and we have his opinion, expressed re- 
cently, that the assumption of power on the part of 
Congress to form a union with an independent coun- 
try by joint resolution is altogether too preposter- 
ous for argument. Mr. Jefferson, in several etters, 
admitted there was no constitutional power to ac- 
quire Louisiana even by treaty, and he proposed 
that the constitution should be amended so as to rat- 
ify the treaty with France of 1803, whereby we ac- 
quired Louisiana. Mr. Calhoun, who consnmma- 
ted the negotiation of the Tyler treaty, asserted in 
1816 that Congress could not makea contract with a 
foreign nation. In 1816 he was no strict construc- 
tionist, but as latitudinarian as any statesman in the 
land. He then contended for the constitutional pow- 
er to impose a protecting tariff, and voted fora law 
laying higher duties on many articles than now ex- 
ist in the tariff of 1842; and he contended for the 
power to charter a national bank and to appropriate 
money for internal improvements, for which he had 
enlarged schemes. Yet at that time, liberal as were 
his views of federal legislation, he denied that Con- 
gress had power to make a contract with a foreign 
nation. 

But (Mr. S. said) he would not dwell on the 
question of power. It had already been done by 
those who were better able to do it justice. He 
would only say that he saw no power to pass any 
of these resolutions, unless it be derived, as some 
gentlemen have actually contended, from the in- 
herent rights of sovereignty assumed to be vesied 
in Congress—a right to do whatever is not pro- 
hibited in the constitution. What is this but as- 
suming unlimited power in all things not prohibited? 
Let us see. Congress is not prohibiied expressly 
from abolishing slavery in the States. Is it admit- 
ted, then, that Congress, in the exercise of its jin- 
herent rights of sovereignty, may abolish slavery in 
the States, as the Mexican federal Congress did in 
1829, and as the British government has since done 
in her West India colonics? Mr. S. had always 
contended that Congress had not the power, simply 
because the power was not conferred by the States 
and people. This new assumption. of power goes 
far beyond anything ever contended for under the 
clause authorizing Congress to provide for the “gen- 
eral welfare;” for it seems to look to the “general 
welfare” not only of the people of the United States, 
but of the people of all the neighboring nations, and 
especially of those who hold slaves; nor is it con- 


fined to this continent, for it will be seen that our 
Secretary of State is courting the alliance of France 
and other European nations in a general combina- 
tion to arrest the propress of emancipation on this 
continent, and to extend and secure the dominion of 
slavery, by placing new territory under the protect- 
ing ægis of the United States. “This is very extra- 
ordinary doctrine for those who pretend to be strict 
constructionists of the constitution. 

It is, however, contended that the question of 
annexation has been submitted to the people at the 
late election, and that they had decided it. So 
there is nothing more to; be done than to execute 
their will, regardless of means or consequences. 
Mr. S. denied any such decision. Had that vote 
been ever so distinctly given upon this question, it 
would not authorize us to violate our oath to sup- 
port the constitution. But there was no such dis- 
tinct expression of the public will. Mr. Polk has 
not received a majority of the popular voles, nor 
can it be inferred that those he did receive are all to 
be regarded as votes for annexation, unless we sup- 
pose that those who supported him had no other 
principles whatever, or that he would have been 
signally defeated by the whigs but for this new is- 
sue on annexation, thus incautiously admitting that 
a majority of the people are in favor of whig men 
and measures of policy. Without New York, Mr. 
Polk would have been defeated, and there he was 
carried in on the back of the Hon. Silas Wright, 
whom the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hoxmes] yesterday characterized as the second New 
York Magician; the same Mr. Wright who voted 
against the treaty, and who sustained Mr. Van 
Buren in the position he took on annexation in 
1837 and 1844. The inaugural message of Gover- 
nor Wright contains no allusion to Texas. 

And how is it in Maine The plurality for Mr. 
Polk was large, and the Texas question was dis- 
cussed very freely by the whigs, but not so freely 
by theiropponents. They were for annexation, 
and for Polk and Dallas at all events; but upon the 
timeand mode of annexation they did not commit 
themselves. How they understood that, may be 
inferred from the annual message of their overnor, 
delivered on the first Wednesday of this month. 
After speaking of the general advantages of acquir- 
ing Texas, he says: 

“But, however weighty may be the considerations 
which would impel both government and people to 
desire the consummation of this measure, it is not to be 
presumed that they would seek it upon other than just and 
honorable terms. ‘In the patriotism and wisdom of the dis- 
tinguished statesman to whom the negotiation of this deli- 
cate and important question is soon to be confided, we have 
sufficient guaranty that the interests and honor of the whole 
country will be faithfully maintained, 

“In relatiou to the présent tariff, it is believed thata still 
more decided and unequivocal expression of the popular 
sentiment was then given.” 

Here, it will be seen, Governor Anderson passes 
over entirely the scheme of annexation by joint res- 
olution of Congress, which had been a subject of 
discussion before the meeting of Congress on the 
first of December, and speaks now of future nego- 
tiations under the next administration. So much 
for the verdict of the people of Maine, of which we 
may hear more in a few days. 

But what do our democratie friends in Pennsylva-~ 
nia and New Jersey say to the last paragraph, that 
though the result of the election is to be regarded 
as an expression of popular opinion in favor of an- 
nexation in a proper mode, yet that the popular ex- 
pression in the same election was “still more decida 
ed and unequivocal” in favor of the repeal of the 
tarit of 1842? When we repeal that tanff, in obe- 
dience to this expression of popular will, it will 
then be time enough to take in the question of an- 
nexation, upon which the expression of publie sen- 
timent has not been so ‘decided and unequivocal.” 

Mr. S. said, though he was utterly opposed to 
slavery as an unseemly relic of barbarous ages of 
the world, and though he would willingly increase 
the relative numbers of the free States a3 much as 
possible, preferring this mode of “enlarging the area 
of freedom,” yet it the constitutional objection were 
obviated, he would not vote for any of the resolu- 
tions before the House, even if modified by “the 
adoption: of the principles of the ordinance of 1787, 
forever excluding slavery from the territory to be 
acquired, because he believed that our conduct to- 
wards Mexico, asister republic, endeavoring to fol- 
low our example, has been such that we cannot io- 
eerporate Texas into our Union without incurring 
the merited reproach of had faith to Mexico, and a 
deliberate design to plunder her, by sinister means, of 
one of her fuivest territories. We have already per- 
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mitted our own citizens to take advantage of her 
distracted condition by pushing themselves across 
her boundaries, acknowledged by treaty, and setting 
up the standard of rebellion with the avowed pur- 
pose of declaring their independence for no other ob- 
ject than to transfer the territory to us. Our gov- 
ernment haa been charged with conniving at these 
operations, and has heretofore resented. the charge 
as an indignity. Shall we now confirm it, in the 
eyes of the civilized world, by accepting this territo- 
ry from our own people, who went there for the 
very pyrpose of fighting for it and conveying it to 
us? What an aspect shall we present as the great- 
est republic in the world, standing as the great lead- 
er and head of the republics on this continent, if we 
sink down from our proud position to despoil one 
of this family of republican nations? Torn as Mex- 
ico has, been by domestic dissensions: succeeding 
but indifferently as she has in her republican experi- 
ment, she might more naturally have feared that 
some of the old grasping despotisms of Europe 
might have intrigued with some of her rival military 
chieftains, and, by taking sides with one or the 
other, have found an excuse for insinuating their 
military forces and subverting the independence of 
the country, as has been done by the British East 
India Company over and over again with the native 
princes. But the monarchies of Europe have not 
interfered at all with the republican governments on 
this continent. The first foreign aggression upon 
Mexico comes from her elder: sister of the North. 
Well may the advocates of monarchy in Europe 
point in triumph to the scenes of insurrectionary 
violence and murder which have stained the short 
history of the Spanish American republics; and now, 
to crown our disgrace, and to deter all efforts to es- 
tablish republican systems on the other side the At- 
lantic, they can point to us, who boast a superior 
civilization—to us, now proposing to make war up- 
on Mexico to wrest from her one of her fairest prov- 
inces that we may restore the Gominion of slavery 
where she had abolished it. Is this an attitude in 
which we are willing to appear before the friends of 
liberty throughout the world? 

We settled the boundary between us and Spain 
by treaty in 1819. We confirmed the same line of 
boundary in 1832 with Mexico. Between these 
periods, however, our government had made una- 
vailing efforts to obtain a cession of Texas from 
Mexico. Mr. Poinsctt, our minister in Mexico, 
persevered in his efforts until he became so offensive 
that the Mexican government requested his recall, 
and he was recalled. Mr. Anthony Butler was sent 
in his place by President Jackson in 1830. The 

rinted correspondence between our executive and 
Mr. Butler, during the five years he was there, dis- 
closes some very remarkable facts which are yet 
but little known to the people of the United States; 
besides, the published letters to and from Butler 
show that there were many others which were not 
published, but are withheld as the private corres- 
pondence of Gen. Jackson. Enough is published, 
however, to show that Mr. Butler was by no means 
scrupulous about the means to be employed, and 
that he.was authorized to use not less than five mil- 
lions of dollars in obtaining Texas, which appeared 
to be the leading and engrossing object of his mis- 
sion. But he did not sueceed, and was recalled in 
1835, at which he was not well pleased; for after 
the appointment of Powhatan Ellis as his successor, 
Mr. Butler wrote to Mr. Forsyth, 17:h December, 
1835, thus: 


“The affair, so far as regards cur gov 
haps be considered as at p j 
my failure in effecting the ob 
indiscretion of certain persons who 
fidence of the President, to re 
clare his purposes, will b 
am in possession of wil 
they are.” 

This we can readily believe. This precious col- 

ection remamsa state secret. Meantime the ener- 
gies of our government in pressing Mexico for a 
cission of Texas appear to have been slackened; a 
new movement began to attract attention. In 1830, 
General Samuel Houston, having been for some 
time previous in the fidian country on the borders 
of Texas, came to this city and to New York, 
where he divulged his plans of separaing iexas 
from the Mexican republic. 
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and how far 
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Among those to whom 
he communicated his plans was Dr. Robert Mayo, 
of this city, who revealed them all to President 
Jackson at the time, though he probably communi- 
cated nothing new to’ him, as Gen. Llouston and 
Gen. Jackson were old friends. f 

in 1821 Mexican independence may be consider- 

; 


ed to have been established. In 1824 the Mexican 
Congress prohibited the importation of slaves into 
any Of the States of her Union, of course excluding 
them from the United States. In the same year the 
State of Coahuila and Texas was admitted into the 
Union, with a constitution prohibiting future slave- 
ry;and in 1829 the Mexican Congress abolished 
slavery throughout the republic. What influence 
these acts had in inducing our government to press 
so strenuously for the acquisition of Texas by ne- 
gotiation, from 1829 to 1835, and in stimulating the 
movements of Houston, those can best judge who 
have investigated the matter. The progress of 
events may be seen in the new constitution which 
‘Texas got up as a separate Mexican State, detach- 
ing itself from Coahuila—a constitution which Aus- 
tin carried to the city of Mexico for approval in 
1833, made in express violation of a fundamental 
law of Mexico, which required that a State should 
first be admitted before forming a constitution, and 
should then have 80,000 inhabitants. Texas then 
had but 20,000; of course the Texian proposition 
was-rejected. Austin left Mexico to return to Tex- 
as; but, before he had gone far, letters from him were 
intercepted, in which he advised his friends in Tex- 
as to persist in organizing a State government inde- 
pendent of Coahuila. He was thereupon pursued, 
overtaken, and imprisoned. The Texians continu- 
ed to act in their separate capacity. Itis said they 
took up arms in consequence of the subversion of 
the federal system by Santa Anna; but it does not 
appear that the first movements in favor of the cen- 
tral system were commenced until 1834, and were 
not consummated or legalized until 1836, after the 
battle of San Jacinto had beén fought. That Hous- 
ton designed to make Texas independent before he 
left this city in 1830, there is most abundant evi- 
dence in the work of Dr. Mayo, published in 1839; 
and there isevery reason to suppose that he then 
designed to transfer the territory to the United 
States, for it will be seen in a pamphlet published in 
New York last September by O. de A. Santangelo— 
formerly editor of the Correo Atlantico, published 
first in the city of Mexico and subsequently in New 
Orleans, where he was obliged to flee—that proposi- 
tions were made to Texas in 1836, after the battle 
of San Jacinto, for a federal union of the States of 
Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, part of 
Jalisco, all New Leon, Coahuila, Durango, Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, both the Californias, and New Mexico. 
The Texian government refused the connection, no 
doubt for the same reasons for which they had sep- 
arated in violation of law from Coahuila. They 
wanted no connections, federal or otherwise, with 
the Mexican States, because it was their design to 
join Texas to the United States. The proposition 
was renewed by Mr. Santangelo in 1839, when a 
movement to that effect was made in the northern 
provinces of Mexico, but received no favor from the 
Texian emigrants. Santangelo was a strenuous 
advocate of the federal system and an enemy of 
Santa Anna. 

The object of Houston and his party is sufi- 
ciently explained in his letter to Gen. Dunlop, of 
Tennesse, published in the papers of this country. 
The following extract is made from the New York 
Sun, of March 22, 1836: 


“Fora “portion of this force [necessary to oppose the 
Mexicans} we must look to the United States. Tt cannot 
arrive too soon. There is but one feeling in Texas, in my 
opinion, and that isto establish the independence of Texas, 
and to be atiached to the United States.” 


This call, and others likeit, meta prompt re- 
sponse; volunteers did go; they marched through 
New Orleans with drums beating and banners flying 
to meet the Mexican army, which was approaching 
under Santa Anna; and it was they, and not the 
proper inhabitants of Texas, who defeated him and 
took him prisoner. 

The Mexican minister at Washington, Mr. 
Gorostiza, was continually remonstrating against 
these proceedings, and receiving for answer that our 
government could not prevent its people from emi- 
grating. A few letters to district attorneys in the 
western States were written by Mr. Forsyth, of 
which Mr. Gorostiza was duly informed, but nota 
single sincere effort appears to have been made to 
prevent our citizens from going into Texas, with 
arms in their hands, to fight Mexico, with which 
power we had a treaty of peace, and no canse of 
quarrel whatever. Noris thisall. Our executive, 
instead of issuing a proclamation to preserve neu- 
trality, and instead of sending a general officer to en- 
force it, as was done on our northern frontier when 
some of our people joined the Canadian insurgents, 


actually sent Gen. Gaines with a military force into 
Texas, not to prevent onr citizens from joining in 
the combat, but on pretence of ‘protecting the in- 
habitants of the frontier from Indian hostilities, up- 
on the vague‘rumor that” the Caddoes, an insignifi- 
cant tribe, were enlisted on the side of the Mexicans. 
Gen. Gaines did advance as far as Nacogdoches, 

boca : n i 
with all the disposable troops of the United States in 
that region; and, not content. with that, by order of 
Gen. Cass, Secretary of War, he made requisitions 
for militia upon the States of Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Alabama, and Tennessee. Gov. White, of 
Louisiana, refused to comply, alleging that there 
was no law of Louisiana or of the United States 
which required him to order the militia of the State 
into Texas, nor did he believe there was any neces- 
sity for it—that the story about the Caddo Indians _ 
was an idle tale of the Texian speculators, intended 
io draw fighting men from the United States into 
Texas. In these opinions Gen. Macomb, in a let- 
ter written from New Orleans, April 25, 1836, fully 
concurs. Before any of these militia could reach 
‘Texas, the volunteers who preceded them had gained 
a victory over Santa Anna, which rendered further 
aid useless. ° 

When Mr. Gorostiza was informed of the move- 
ment of Gen. Gaines, he wrote the letter, of which 
the following is an extract, dated April 20, 1836: 

“That the measure in question would not only affect the 
rights of Mexico as an independent nation, but-also injure its 
interests, it was most easy to prove. The presence of a 
body of neutral troops in the very theatre of the war cannot 
failto embarrass the operations of the Mexican army, to 
favor the Texians indirectly, and create a constant risk of 
collision. The further Gen, Gaines advances, the more re- 
stricted will be the circle within which the belligerents can 
move, and the greater will be the necessity for approaching 
the cordon formed by the troops of the United States. " * 

Who, then, can prevent the Texians, if they find them- 
sclyes pursued at any time by the Mexican detachments, 

from taking refuge behind the troops of the United States, 
by passing a line which is unguarded? How can the Mexi- 
cans know where they arc to stop, so as not to violate the 
said line? And what will the United States troops do with 
the Texians who thus ina manner place themselves under 
their protection, or with the Mexicans, who, impelled by 
the ardor of the fight, should pursuc in order to take them?” 

Mr. Gorostiza evidently believed, and not without 
reason, that the very object was to protect the 
United States volunteer forces which were fighting 
Mexico under the Texian flag. Santa Anna was 
captured and brought to this city, just as if he was 
our prisoner, instead of returning from Texas to 
Mexico. It is reported that a promise was extorted 
from him to obtain the acknowledgment of Texian 
independence. However that may have been, the 
Mexican Congress deposed him and deprived him 
of power to do any official act in behalf of Mexico. 

Congress at the next session acknowledged the 
independence of Texas, thus achieved in one great 
victory by citizens of the United States; and in six 
months thereafter the Texian insurgenis sent Gen. 
Memucan Hunt to this city to propose a treaty of 
annexation to the United States. Mr. Van Buren 
had then succeeded to the presidency; and he direct- 
ed Mr. Forsyth, his Secretary of State, to say, 
August 25, 1837: 

“So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the United 
States are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of 
the Texian minister plenipotentiary necessarily involves 
the question of war with that adversary. The United States 
are bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and commierce, 
which will be scrupulously observed on their part. so long 
as it can be reasonably hoped that Mexico will perform her 
duties, and respect our rights under it. ‘The United States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the friendly 
purposes of the compact if the overture of General Hunt 
were even reserved for future consideration, as this would 
imply a disposition on our part to espouse the quarrel of 
Texas with Mexico, a disposition whaliy at variance wih 
the spirit of the treaty, with the uniform policy and obvi- 
ous welfare of the United States.” 


This seems to have been an unexpected rebuff to 
General Hunt, who reminded Mr. Van Buren that 
he was not ‘‘treading in the footsteps of his illustri- 
ous predecessor;” for, in his reply to Mr. Forsyth 
of September 12, 1837, Gen. Huntsays: 

“The venerable ex-President, General Jackson, was so 
strongly impressed with a belief, at one time during his ad- 
ministration, that the negotiation then pending for the ac- 

uisition of Texas wouid be broughttoa s -and favor- 
able issue, that he tendered the office of g or of Texas 
tothe late Gov. H. G. Burton, of North Carolina. to be en 
tered upon so soon as the treaiy of cession should be com- 
pleted.” 

The offer of General Jackson to Governor Hutch- 
ins G. Burton, to which General Hunt here alludes, 
was made in 1835, when there was no reason to 
expect the acquisition of Texas by negotiation. 
Reliance must rather have been had on Houston’s 
movements in Texas. No wonder, then, that Gen- 
eral Hunt was chagrined and disappointed. How 
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far the position of Mr. Van Buren then, reiterated 
asit was in May last in his letter to the Hon. Mr. 
Hammett, of Mississippi, operated to defeat his 
nomination to the presidency by the Baltimore con- 
vention—defeated as he was by a minority of that 
eonvention—is left to his political friends to deter- 
mine. He will leave behind him no better monu- 
ments of his political wisdom and integrity than 
these two letters furnish, He maintained in 1844, 
as in 1837, that the annexation of Texas would 
make usa party to the war existing between Texas 
and Mexico. He was right; but the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs tells us by au- 
thority that there is no danger of war either with 
Mexico or England, as if there was already a pri- 
vate cabinet understanding with both nations. Mr. 
Bocanegra, General Almonte, and all the Mexican 
ministers and official functionaries, tell us a very 
different story; and it is utterly ineredible that our 
executive can have any assurance that Mexico can 
be made to suffer the indignity of being bribed into 
silence and submission by money offered to her 
after we have actually placed ourselves in an atti- 
tude of open hostility. And what assurance can 
we have from Great Britain? Lord Aberdeen, in 
his letter of December 26, 1843, communicated by 
Mr. Pakenham, said: 


“We shall counsel, but we shall not seek to compel or 
unduly control either party, [Mexico and Texas.] So faras 
Great Britain is concerned, provided other States act with 
equal forbearance, those governments will be at liberty to 
make their own unfettered arrangements with each other, 
both in regard to slavery and to all other points.” 

Great Britain says she will keep her hands off if 
other governments do so, but she does not say what 
she will do if the “grab game” is commenced by 
others. She has been rather apt to take a hand in 
all such operations, and generally takes the lion’s 
share. Itis to be hoped that no partition of empire 
is already agreed upon, like the partition of Poland; 
if so, it is rather desirable to know whether England 
is to take Cuba and a part of Oregon, while we seize 
Texas and part of New Mexico, with a chance to 
obtain California by emigration on the Texas plan. 


No war, indeed ! Gentlemen stand up here and 
urge annexation, giving as a reason that Mexico is 
too much distracted at home, too much exhausted 
in means, too feeble to do us any harm, and we can 
therefore do what we please. with her. Shame on 
such arguments! Her feebleness should entitle her 
to our sympathy and aid, rather than make her the 
victim of our cupidity and ambition. We ought to 
be the more careful to do her no injustice. We 
ought to avoid a position in which we shall be lia- 
ble even to a suspicion of selfish and unworthy mo- 
tives. Are we to throw away all character for mag- 
nanimity and stern republican justice, and act upon 
the doctrine that “might makes right?” Ifso, how 
long can we prosper in such a career? 

Mexico is not, however, without the power to do 
us infinite mischief. True, she has not much ofa na- 
vy, but she can lend her flag to privateers from all 
parts of the world, including our own. “The gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Barty] telis us that by the 
laws of nations two-thirds of the crews of each pri- 
vateer must belong to the country issuing the com- 
mission, and that where this law is violated the pri- 
vateer may be regarded as a pirate. Why, sir, our 
laws punish slavetrading as piracy, and have for 
twenty-five years; but, although some forty or fifty 
thousand slaves are carried every year from Africa 
to Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico, many of them in 
American vessels, who ever heard of the capture of 
a slave-trader by any buta British cruiser? When 
Mexico is pushed to the wall she will not begin the 
study of international law in musty books. When 
our land stealers are fighting the battles of Texas, 
she wili not refuse the aid of volunteers from any 
quarter or of any character, andit will be a very 
poor consolation to our plundered merchants to be 
told that the privateer which robbed them was sus- 
pected of having violated the laws of nations in the 
composition of her crew. 

But we are told that “necessity” requires the an- 
nexation of Texas—the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion, and the safety of our institutions. What out- 
rage was ever perpetrated by the veriest.tyrant who 
did not urge the same plea? But where is the neces- 
sity? Texas has nothing to fear from any foreign 
power, She has only two enemies who threaten her 
from abroad with ‘annihilation—Mexico and the 
United States; and the latter seems much the most 
Tapacious and dangerous. Surely.the slave institu- 
tuons of the South cannot be in danger from the 
proximity of the Texians, who are “bone of our 
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bone, and flesh of our flesh,” who offer to give us a 
monopoly of her slave market, and who have adopt- 
ed a constitution which forever prohibits emancipa- 
tion. Whence, then, the necessity? If we let her 
alone, she has no enemy but Mexico;.and between 
her and Mexico we have no right to interfere. If 
she has achieved, and is capable of establishing her 
independence, then she wants none of our aid. “If 
she has not done this, then she cannot rightfully 
give us any title to land or sovereignty. In the 
message’ of President Tyler to the Senate of 22d 
April, 1844, conveying the treaty of annexation, he 
sald: 

“I repeat, the executive saw Texas in a state of almost 
hopeless exhaustion; and the question was narrowed down 
to the simple proposition whether the United States should 
accept the boon of annexation upon fair and even liberal 


terms, or, by refusing to do so, force Texas to seek refuge 
in the arms of some other power.” 


It may well be doubted whether any other power 
would be willing to step into the shoes of Texas, 
and fight her battles with Mexico, without any 
provocation whatever from the latter—certainly none 
having treaties of peace with Mexico, as all the 
principal powers of Europe had. Such an act 
would have stamped the interfering and protecting 
party with the disgrace of waging war without 
cause, and taking part in a quarrel not her own. 
No, sir: no such foreign power of any respectability 
could be found. It would be like receiving stolen 
goods, and then fighting the owner. The “boon” 
Texas offers us is one that she has no right to con- 
fer. Instead of conveying to us a domain she has 
won by the sword, (for she has no other title,) she 
conveys to us. what she has not conquered, if the 
President represents the matter truly, and leaves us 
to conquer it from a nation with which we havea 
treaty of peace, and no cause of quarrel whatever. 
A very remarkable boon. On the other hand, if she 
has established her independence, and is able to 
maintain it, time will show it. A single battle, 
fought by citizens of the United States who have 
returned home, does not establish her independence 
beyond dispute or cavil. 

Boing gentlemen who. have advocated the resolu- 
tions contend that the object is not sectional or par- 
tial, but a great national question. We shall per- 
haps better understand the object by recurring to the 
language of gentlemen on this subject before the ac- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress was asked for. 
A discursive but highly interesting debate occurred 
three years ago, on the resolutions to censure the 
Hon. J. Q. Adams for offering the Haverhill peti- 
tion for the dissolution of the Union. At that time, 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, said: 

“Must the slaveholding States be hemmed in by the banks 


of the Sabine, and sce the immense portion of territory and 


population thrown into the hands of the northern States?” 
% % * * * * * * z 


“Although at present the two interests stand in the Sen- 
ate 26 to 26, to-morrow that equilibrium may be ‘destroyed. 
True, if lowa were to be added on one side, Florida would 
he added on the other; but here the equation must stop. Let 
one more northern State be admitted, and the equilibrium 
was gone, not fora few years, but forever.” s * x 
“Let the South stop at the Sabine, while the North might 
spread unchecked beyond the Rocky Mountains, and the 
sonthern scale must kick the beam.” 

This surely needs no glossary. No comments 
are required. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs told us that the boundary he proposed was a 
natural boundary, traced by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, beyond which the Anglo-Saxon race could 
not go with impunity, and over which the Moorish 
race, as he called the Mexicans, (Mr. S. knew not 
on what authority) could not come. 

This is certainly high authority on a boundary 
question, and if iis authenticity by established, it 
may be sufficient to set aside the treaties of 1819 and 
1832, which were the work of mortal men; but we 
must not forget that there is other high au‘hority for 
the passage of this almighty barrier by the Anglo- 
Saxon race: nothing less than destiny; and who can 
resist the decrees of fate? We have been told in 
both ends of the Capitol that it is the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to overrun and control this con- 
tinent; and as to the barrier of the Rio del Norte and 
its adjacent deserts, we are to see them overleaped 
at a single bound when we come to fulfil our destiny. 
Let us look at the foreshadowing of this destiny by 
the Hon. Henry A. Wise, when. chairman of the 
Committee of Naval Affairs in the last Congress. 
No man had more influence in shaping the course 
of the present executive, or spoke its views with 
better authority, not even the present chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, What said Mr. 
Wise? You shall hear; - 


| which now proposes to receive Santa Feasa ces 


“There was an anomaly connected with Texas which, 
when first stated, appeared to be a paradox, but, when duly 
considered, was quite intelligible, and undoubtedly true. 
While she was, as a‘State, weak, and almost powerlegs in 
resisting invasion, she was’ herself irresistible as’ an invad- 
ing and conquering power. She hed buta sparse popula- 
tion, and neither men nor money of her own to raise and 
equip an army for her own defence; but let her once-raise 
the flag of foreign conquest—let.her once proclaim a eru- 
sade against the rich States to ‘the south of her, and in-a 
moment volunteers would flock to- her standard in crowds 
from all the States in the great valley of the Mississippi. 

* * * ¥* They would leave their own. towns, arm 
themselves, and travel on their own cost, and would come 
up in thousands to plant the. lone star ofthe Texas banner 
on the Mexican capital. ,They would drive Santa Anna 
from the South, and the boundless wealth of captured 
towns and rifled churches, and a lazy, vicious, and luxuri- 
ous priesthood, would soon enable Texas to pay her sol- 
diery and redeem her State debt, and push her victorious 
arms to the very shores of the Pacific. And would not all 
this extend the: bounds of slavery? Yes, the result would 
be, before another quarter of a century, the extension of 
slavery would not stop short of the western ocean. * * * 
To talk of restraing the people of the great valley from 
emigrating to join her [Texian] armies was all in vain, It 
was equally in vain to calculate on their defeat by any 
Mexican forces, aided by England or not. They had gone 
once already; it was they that conquered Santa Anna at 
San Jacinto; and three-fourths of them, after winning that 
glorious field, had peaceably returned to their homes. 

* x * J would fix our boundary, not where Mr. Adams 
tried to fix it, at the Rio del Norte, but far beyond. I-would 
place California where all the power of Great Britain 
should never be able to reach it. Slavery should pour 
itself abroad without restraint, and find no limit but the 
southern ocean.” 

There appears to be no difficulty in carrying out 
these patriotic views. The promise of pillage of 
private property, the sacking of captured towns, 
would undoubtedly attract a formidable force. The 
business of picking pockets by day and robbing 
dwellings by night would be abandoned by many 
in all our cities for the greater spoils of rifled 
churches and wholesale robbery in open day. The 
subterraneans of New York, foreign and native, 
would make up any amount of force which Texas 
and the Mississippi valley might not be able to sup- 
ply. Annex Texas now, and we are at once at war 
with Mexico, and can go on in the march of des- 
tiny and robbery; or, if Mexico make no resistance 
to annexation, we can send more emigrants to Cali- 
fornia, or into any of the provincias internas, re-enact 
a Texas rebellion, and reannex more territory b 
joint resolutions. Thus the “area of freedom” shall 
be extended by pouring slavery abroad to the Paci- 
fic ocean. 


Sir, there are various propositions to divide the 
territory now to be acquired, between the free 
and slave States. One proposition is to extend west 
to the Rocky mountains and north to the line 36 
deg. 30 min., known as the Missouri compromise 
line. Another, proposed by Mr. Benton, is to make 
free States of all north of that line and west of the 
100th degree of longitude. The gentleman who has 
just preceded me, [Mr. Harpiy,] has abown that 
there is no territory of any value claimed by Texas 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., and as to that west of 
100th degree of longitude he has pointed out a very 
remarkable discrepancy between the map prepared 
for the use of this Congress and other maps. On 
this we sce the words, on the upper waters of the 
Colorado and Red rivers, “According to Arrow- 
smith, this tract of country was explored by Le 
Grand in 1833; and is naturally fertile, well wooded, 
and with a fair proportion of water.” He had hunt- 
ed up a genuine map of Arrowsmith, published in 
1840, and in place of the above he finds the words 
“great desert.” All this, however, is south of 36 
deg. 30 min. i NES ` 

But there is another objection to a division by 
either or both these lines. Texas never extended 
north of the Red river atany point. The United 
States line leaves that river at 100 degrees west from 
London. From that point Texas extends on the 
southwest side of that river as far north as the 35th 
degree, and west to 102 deg., but on the southwest 
does not go beyond the Neuces, which empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico about 97 degrees west from 
London, or 20 degrees west from Washington. Not 
an inch of territory north of 35 degrees, and only a 
sharp angle of barren country west of 100 degrees, 
belongs to Texas, or was ever included in that de- 
partment by the Spanish government. Nor have 
the Texian emigrants conquered it. They attempt- 
ed it in 1940 in their famous Santa Fe expedition, 
but their army was all captured and sent prisoners 
to Mexico, where most of the intruders claimed to 
be citizens of the United States on a peaceful errand, 
and were actually pardoned and liberated at the soli- 
citation: of our executive—that same executive 
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‘sion obtained by the conquest of these pardoned 
captives. Can anything more preposterous be con- 
ceived? When our secretary ‘comes to negotiate 
the question of boundary with Mexico, which he 


has notified her goverament he is willing to leave 


open, he can very well give up the territory beyond 
the limits of Texas, leaving nothing for free States. 

So also of the public lands proposed to be convey- 
ed to us. Included in the lires. marked on this 
Congress map they amount to 203,000,000 acres, of 
‘which the Texian land commissioner informs us 
-aat 67,000,000 have been granted. These grants 
probably cover every foot of arable land in Texas. 
‘The remainder is barren sands, mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, and a. few fertile valleys of 
limited extent west of 100 deg. and north of 36 deg. 
30 min., but which the Texians have no more right 
to annex to the United States than they have to an- 
nex the island of Madagascar. Yet the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Paywe] has estimated the value 
of the ungranted 136,000,000 acres of land, at $1 25 
an acre, as an immense source of future revenue 
which we are to obtain by annexation. Such a land 
spéculation would be worse than the South sea bub- 

le. 

Again, it is said, we are only reannexing territory 
which we acquired under the Louisiana purchase 
in 1803, and gave up to Spain in 1819, and that we 
had no right to surrender American citizens, against 
their remonstrances, to a European despct; and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass| con- 
tends that though we lost our right to the territory 
by the treaty of 1819, yet the inhabitants of Texas, 
having achieved their independence, have now a 
right te claim admission into the Union ander the 

uaranties of the treaty of 1803, and we are bound 
in honor and good faith to admit them. 

Let us see if we did surrender American citizens 
in 1819. Were the laws of the United States ever 
extended over Texas or any part of i? Never. 
Did the United States ever sell or grant a foot of land 
in Texas? Notone. Was there aman in Texas 
in 1819 who ever pretended to own an inch of land 
there by any other title than from the Spanish 
crown? Mr. S. never heard of one. Moses Austin 
was the first citizen of the United States who re- 
ceived a grant of land in Texas. On his death it 
was renewed to his son, Stephen F. Austin, who 
went there with some colonists in 1819. Austin re- 
ceived his grant from Ferdinand VIT., and swore 
allegiance to the crown of Spain, and also pleged 
himself and his colonists to support the Catholic 
religion. He and his colonists expatriated them- 
selves as citizens ofshe United States. What claim 
could these men have on our government? They 
had voluntarily transferred themselves to a “foreign 
despot.” This eloquent declamation against selling 
American citizens was all borrowed thunder, which 
had been used in the State of Maine against alien- 
ating the French Acadians on the Madawaska and 
the Upper St. Johns. 

And now let us see what reason there is for as- 
suming that Texas was understood to be ours before 

1819. That it was not considered a part of Louisi- 
ana at the time of the acquisition appears fully from 
our own legislation. Congress passed an act to take 
possession. in 1803, without defining limits. The 
next actis March 26, 1804, erecting Lonisiaia into 
two territories. The first section is in these words: 

“Be it enacted, Ye, That all that portion of conntry 
ceded by France to the United States, under the name of 
Louisiana, which lies south of the Mississippi Territory 
and ofan east and west line to commence on the Missis- 
sippi river at the 33d degree of north latitude, and to extend 
west to the western houndary of said cession, shall consti- 
tute aterritory of the United States, under the name of the 


Territory of Orleans; the government whereof shall be or- 
ganized and administered as follows,” &c. 


In the 12th section is the following: 


“The residue of the province of Louisiana ceded to the 
United States, shall be called the district of Louisiana, the 
government whereof shall be organized and administered as 
follows,” &e. 

The act of February 20, 1811, “to enable the peo- 
ple of the territory of Orleans” to form a State con- 
stitution, and the act of April 8, 1812, admitting the 
Territory of Orleans into the Union as the State of 
Louisiana, make the case clear. In both these acts 
of 1811 and 1812 the boundaries are precisely fixed. 
Both begin at the mouth of the Sabine and-run 
northward to the thirty-third degree of north lati- 
tude, and on that parallel to the Mississippi; and 
both acts repeatedly speak of the territory included 
as “the said territory of Orleans,” which territory is 
described in the act of 1804 as including all of the 
perritory of the Louisiana cession, lying south of the 
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parallel of 33 degrees of north latitude, which par- 
allelline is to run to the western boundary of the 
said cession. Nothing can be more clear than that, 
in 1804, 1811, and in 1812, Congress did not regard 
‘Texas to be included in “said cession” of France to 
the United States, and did not regard it as any partof 
Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson approved the act of 1804, 
and Mr. Madison those of 1811 and 1812. And really 
there is very littlereason why Texasshould have been 
so regarded. The Spaniards, under Ponce de Leon and 
others, had occupied Florida, and explored and 
claimed the whole intervening coast in the gulf be- 
tween Cape Florida and Vera Cruz, one hundred 
and seventy. years before La Salle discovered the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In all that time they had 
sailed past the numerous mouths of that great river, 
mistaking them for mere bayous, just as the English 
and Spanish navigators sailed past the mouth of the 
Columbia without seeing it, leaving the discovery 
for Capt. Gray, a Boston yankee. La Salle found 
the mouth of the Mississippi by following the 
stream downward from the Ohio and the lakes. He 
returned to Canada, and thence to France, where he 
was provided with four vessels, with which in 1684 
he entered the Gulf of Mexico in search of the Mis- 
sissippi. But he went too far west, and got into a 
bay, which he called the bay of St. Bernard, near 
the mouth of the Colorado. . Here he was attacked 
by the Spaniards as an intruder; they captured two 
of his vessels, a third was lost by shipwreck, and 
the fourth escaped back to France. LaSalle was 
left on shore with most of his party, where they 
erected a fort for their defence. He was subse- 
quently assassinated by one of his own men, his 
fort was destroyed by the Spaniards, and a mere 
remnant of the party found their way to the Missis- 
sippi river, by which they returned to Canada. ft 
is by virtue of this accidental disaster of La Salle 
that Texas is claimed as a part of Louisiana. It is 
very much like the conquest of Sante Fe by the 
Texians in 1840. The French held Louisiana un- 
til 1762, when it was ceded to Spain; but it does not 
appear that in all that time they established any 
post west of Natchitoches, on the Red river, and 
now in the United States. By looking at the map 
before us, it will be scen that all the names of places 
in ‘Texas are either new English names or Spanish 
names—not one French, except St. Bernard, where 
La Salle strayed by mistake. 


When the question of boundary was all an open 
question, in 1818 and 1819, our government made 
the most of it, and claimed to the Rio del Norte, as 
the Spanish claimed to the Mississippi. In the con- 
troversy with Don Onis, in 1819, Mr. Adams sus- 
tained the American claim with his usual great abil- 
ity; but had the Don referred him to our statutes of 
1804, 1811, and 1812, it is difficult to conceive what 
reply the American Secretary could have made. 
Instead of having made a bad bargain of compro- 
mise in 1819, we really gained much and lost noth- 
ing. The five millions we paid to our own citizens 
for Spanish spoliations would never have been ob- 
tained except by cession of territory; and Spain 
soon after lost all her continental possessions by 
revolution. .We gained Florida, and greatly ex- 
tended and strengthened our claim on the Pacific. 
If we yielded any territory at all which rightfully 
belonged to us, it was territory between the Arkan- 
sas and the Red river, west of the 100th degree of 
longitude. This might well have been claimed as a 
part of Louisiana, because both streams are tributa- 
ries of the Mississippi. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, [Mr. C. J. Ineersoxt,] in his opening speech, 
offered in defence of his position the legal doctrine 
of remitter, by which he argued that we are again 
placed in possession of original rights lost by treaty 
in 1819. It may be well to inquire if this doctrine 
of remitter applies equally to Spain. If so, it may 
be feared it would spoil the plan of two new States 
in Florida, five in Texas, and very much reduce the 
number or dimensions of the ten in Oregon, which 
the gentlemen spoke of in the outset of this debate. 
We had better first examine our title deeds to Ore- 
gon before we try the virtue of this new doctrine in 
international affairs. 


Our first claim to Oregon was obtained by the dis- 
covery of the mouth of the Columbia river in 1792, 
but this would hardly give us thirteen degrees of 
coast, which had been explored by the Spanish nav- 
igators two hundred years before, and at various 
times since, nor would it exclude the British from 
Nootka Sound, a little north of 49 degrees, for the 
possession of which they had quarrelled with the 
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Spaniards several years before. the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. ; 
The second. ground of our claim is by the - pur- 
chase of Louisiana. By virtue of the discovery of 
the Mississippi river, France claimed all the country 
watered by that river. She gave up all claim east 
of the Mississippi and all.Canada to England in 
1763. If, while she held Louisiana, before surren- 
dering it to Spain in 1762, she had a right to go over 
the Rocky mountains to rivers emptying into the 
Pacific, then how far north bad she any right to go 
under that claim on the Pacific? On. this side the 
mountains we have never claimed north of 49 de- 
grees, and France never did westward of the Mis- 
sissippi. Itis now the established boundary. It is 
the line agreed on by commissioners appointed under 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, between the British 
possessions of Hudson’s Bay company and the 
French possessions of Canada, and was supposed 
very nearly to divide the waters of the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence from those falling into Hudson’s 
bay. The Red river of Hudson’s bay actually. has 
its sources two degrees south of 49°. The same 
line has been recognised in various treaties since. 
Now, the question is whether the British have not as 
good a right to go westward over the mountains 
north of that line, as we have to go over south of it 
under the titleof France? If so, weare remitted to 
the title we obtained from Spain, the original-dis- 
coverer of the whole coast; and this title we obtain- 
ed by the treaty of 1819, which some gentlemen ap- 
pear to think a very unfortunate one. It was not so 
regarded at the time, and’will not be so regarded 
hereafter, by those who set any value upon nearly 
thirteen degrees of coast on the Pacific, extending 
from 42° to 54° 40’. ii ; 
Some gentlemen seem to be alarmed with the idea 
(though free-trade men themselves) that Texas will 
make a free-trade treaty with England; that im- 
mensé quantities of British goods will be imported 
and smuggled into the United States. But, besides 
the obvious fact that the natural facilities for smug- 
gling are a hundred times greater on our northern 
and eastern frontier, where itis prevented, is it true 
that Texas could make a free-trade treaty with 
England or any other power? How would she pay 
her debts and support her government? Her valua- 
ble lands are all shingled over with grants three or 
four deep. She owes a debt of atleast ten millions, 
and probably twenty millions of dollars. She has 
nota hundred thousand white inhabitants within 
her proper limits. Can they pay this debt by direct 
taxation? ‘ Could the State of Delaware do it No, 
sir; if left to her own resources she will have to 
enact a high tariff, and that speedily; and the 
chances of smuggling Yankee wares into Texas 
will be far greater than of smuggling anything from 
Texas, except cotton, into the United States. 

Brazil, though without manufactures, has been 
obliged very recently to raise her tariff. “Mexico 
has raised hers; and a principal reason why the 
British government favor Texian independence no 
doubt is, that the Texian tariff is not yet so high 
as that of Mexico. It must, however, be made 
high for the reasons stated, and this disposes of an- 
other bugbear. ee 

The gentleman from Illinvis, [Mr. Dovarass,] 
and others, say that, as Mr. Apams offered a million 
of dollars to Mexico for Texas in 1827, when Spain 
had not acknowledged the independence of Mexico, 
and while Spanish troops yet remained in Mexico, 
we have as good a right to treat for Texas now, be- 
fore Mexico has acknowledged. her independence. 
But are hot the circumstances widely different? 
Mexico, in 1827, without including Guatemala, had 
nearly or quite seven millions of inhabitants, more 
than twice the population of our thirteen colonies 
when we began. the war of the revolution. The 
Mexican revolution was the work of the native in- 
habitants of the country, and was fully-accomplish- 
ed in 1821. True, the Spanish forces remained for 
several years in the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
which was impregnable on the land side, and ac- 
cessible to Spanish vessels of war, the Mexicans 
having no navy; but, with this isolated exception, 
Spain had no foot-hold on the continent, nor was 
there the remotest probability that, weak and dis- 
tracted as she was at home, she ‘could ever reduce 
her former subjects in this hemisphere to colonial 
dependence. . 

Not so Texas. . Her revolution. was not the work 
of the native inhabitants of the country, strugglipg 
for the overthrow .of a foreign despotism, but a re- 
bellion got up by a few adventurers and land A 
lators from a neighboring country—from the United 
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States; and we are asked to take them under our 
protection, not because they have established their 
independence, but because they have not done it, 
and because they are in such a state of “hopeless 
exhaustion” that they will not be able to do it. 

Mr. S. said he had no belief that Texas, notwith- 
standing her state of ‘almost hopeless exhaustion” 
described by the President, would ever revert back 
to Mexico. Texas has now too many men, the 
most restless individuals of a most restless and im- 
pulsive race; and when the time of danger comes, 
if it ever does come, there will be another rush of 
armed emigrants across the Sabine, as there was in 
1836. We cannot prevent it, but we can at least 
prescrve the neutrality of our government, and not 
confirm all suspicions of our integrity by an open 
and shameless adoption of all the aggressions upon 
Mexico which for years we have told her we could 
not prevent. 

Let Texas, then, remain in thé list of nations. 
Let her fulfil her destiny. She will drain us of some 
of our population which we can well spare. The 
Roman empire is said to have originated with a band 
of robbers and outlaws, who were without women 
tll they seized the daughters of the Sabines by 
stratagem and force. Texas may be yet as power- 
fulas Rome. But when we shake hands with her, 
let it not be to extend the black flag of slavery, nor 
to enter upon a career of conquest, usurpation, ag- 
gression, and crime. Let us rather extend the “area 
of freedom” by our wisdom, our moderation, our 
strict regard for the rights of other nations and peo- 
ple, our bright and shining example asa pattern re- 
public, and the influence we can exert upon the 
world by our literature, our peaceful progress in art, 
in science, in morals, and in the happiness and pros- 
perity of our own people. 

There is another very singular idea, which seems 
to be quite current in this House, and that is, that 
we want Texas so that we can monopolize all the 
cotton lands, and thus not only control the price of 
cotton, but stop all the spindles and looms of Great 
Britain at our pleasure. Gentlemen seem to forget 
that the more cotton lands we have, the less control 
we shall have over the cotton market. Our govern- 
ment is not like that of Mehemet Ali, who monopo- 
lizes all the cotton in Egypt, and sells it how and 
when he pleases. Our cotton-growers, each for 
himself, wil sell when they please, or when their 
necessities compel them to sell. Each willlook out 
for himself, and the more there are of them the less 
chance for monopoly or combination to control the 
market. 

The constitution prohibit export duties. We can- 
not prevent our people from carrying our cotton to 
any country where they can get the best price, any 
more than we can chain the winds. Moreover, 
sir, the quantity of cotton coming from India, 
from Brazil, and from Egypt, is increasing every 
year. We can no more control the cotton market 
by acquiring more cotton lands, than we can control 
the grain market by obtaining all the grain lands in 
the world, or the ‘price of beef by grasping at all 
the grazing lands. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. S.) since the negotiation 
ofthe treaty of annexation sent to the Senate on the 
22d of last April, documents and correspondence 
have been communicated to Congress by the execu- 
tive which should arrest the most serious attention 
ofthe American people. The President has order- 
ed portions of the army and navy to be in positions 
to attack Mexico, and to resist any attempt on her 
part to reconquer her revolted province of Texas. 
He has not only assumed the power to make war 
ona nation with which we are at peace—a power 
which the constitution has conferred upon Congress 
~—but has even delegated this power to the dis- 
cretion of a chargé d'affaires, taking for advisers 
the officers of a foreign government. But his 
time, Mr. S. said, would not permit him to dwell on 
this fruitful theme; others better able would do 
it. He could only notice one of the most re- 
markable of these very extraordinary documents, 
and that is the letter of Mr. Calhoun, our Secretary 
of State, to the Hon. Wm. R. King, our minister to 
France, dated at Washington, August 12, 1844. 
One would almost be tempted to believe in the malign 
influence of the dog star in that fervid month, if 
this letter were not strictly in keeping with many 
others written by him and his predecessor in office. 
Mr. Calhoun congratulates Mr. King that the pre- 
vious rumors that France was about to co-operate 
with England in refponstrating against annexation, 
and in producing a Mexican acknowledgment of Tex- 


jan independence, were without foundation. Texian 
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independence seems to be the last thing which our 
executive desires, hotwithstanding the repeated ex- 
pressions of deep solicitude and solemn cohvictions 
of duty to interfere on the score of “humanity” to 
prevent the further effusion of blood. The fear 
that, by some accident. or other, the permanence of 
slavery may be endangered-in Texas, reveals itself 
in this and all other letters through the whole cor- 
respondence; but what Mr. S. would invite the care- 
ful attention of the House and the American people 
to, is the system of policy distinctly shadowed 
forth in this letter for the government of the conti- 
nental nations of Europe and the people of North 
America.. Mr. Calhoun labors to convince Louis 
Philippe that not only France, but Russia and the 
Germanic nations, ought to combine with us to re- 
sist the progress of emancipation in which Great 
Britain has enlisted, and which, he says, has cost 
her already two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars in money, and a loss of fixed capital in tropical 
possessions to the amount of five hundred millions 
of dollars; and now, finding she has given slave- 
holding countries who have not followed her exam- 
ple a great advantage over her by producing cotton, 
sugar, coffee, rice, tobacco, &c., cheaper than she 
can doitin her colonies by free labor, she is using 
her influence to persuade other nations to abolish 
slavery. Ofthis Mr. Calhoun says: 


“Now, l hold not only that France can have no interest 

in the consummation of this grand scheme, which England 
hopes to accomplish through Texas, if she can defeat an- 
nexation, but that her interests and those of the continen- 
tal powers of Europe are directly and deeply opposed to 
ite? 
_ And how? Te goes on to show that, by sustain- 
ing slavery on this continent, France and the conti- 
nental nations of Europe will be able to obtain all 
their tropical productions at a much cheaper rate 
than they can be furnished by free labor; while, by 
extending the slaveholding interest here, a demand 
will be made for the manufactures of France and the 
north of Europe. Mr. Calhoun says: 


“So great has been the advance made in the arts, both 
chemical and mechanical, within the last few generations, 
that all the old civilized nations can, with but a small part of 
their labor and capital, supply their respective wants, which 
tends to limit within narrow bounds the amount of the com- 
merce between them, and forces them to seek for markets 
in the tropical regions and the more newly settled portions 
of the globe. Those who can best succeed in commanding 
those markets have the best prospects of outstripping the 
others in the career of commerce, navigation, manufactures, 
wealth, and power.” 


This looks very much like saying to the French 
king, Help us to extend slavery in the Southwest; 


enable us to control the policy of the country; let us - 


get five slave States in Texas, and five more beyond 
the Rio Grande by the same process of emigration 
and annexation, and we will have twenty senators 
in Congress, which will enable us to make and rati- 
fy commercial treaties with France, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the Zoll Verein on free-trade princi- 
ples; in virtue of which we shall receive the wool of 
Germany, the woollen manufactures of France and 
Germany, their cotton manufactures, German 
cutlery and cabinet ware, French and Italian silks 
and finery of all sorts, French boots and shoes, iron 
from Russia and Sweden; and, in exchange, we will 
supply them with cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and 
corn, when they will take it, all the cheap product 
of slave labor; and you shall, moreover, have the 
vast benefits of the commerce and navigation result- 
ing from the exchange of these productions of cheap 
labor on both continents. Such is the offer for Euro- 
pean aid to sustain slavery. 

Low prices and cheap labor are dwelt upon con- 
tinually by Mr. Calhoun asthe means of accumu- 
lating great wealth British subjects, we are told 
by him, have lost five hundred millions of their 
“fixed capital” by the experiment of their govern- 
ment in paying laborers instead of compelling them 
to work under the lash. Why, sir, how often have 
we heard eloquent denunciations of Great Britain 
for her oppressions on the laboring masses? how she 
compels them to toil for the benefit of “rich capi- 
talists?”? How often have we heard the sentiment, 
falsely ascribed to Mr. Webster and others, that 
“government should take care of the rich, and the 
rich would take care of the poor?” Yet now we see 
Great Britain denounced for making labor dear, and 
for her efforts to make it dear in ocher countries; 
and we here, in republican America, are asking to 
seize on the territory of a neighbor to restore slavery 
where that neighbor had abolished it, in order that 
we may extort more labor at less cost than it can be 
obtained for “where men are free! Sir, the laboring 
masses are depressed enough everywhere. In the 


most free’countries, and under all systems, some 
will grow rich by their sagacity and enterprise or 
good luck, and some will remain poor. We cannot 
regulate wages by law, but we can leave all men 
free to work or not to work, according to their ne- 
cessities, to employ whom they- please, or to work 
for whom they please, to pay as little for the labor 
of others, or to obtain as much for their own, as the 
parties can agree upon; and we can, in our own 
country, keep up the level of the wages or profits of 
each man’s labor far above the level of labor in the 
Old World, where the common. people are slowly 


‘emerging from a condition of vassalage. We do 


this by our protecting policy, which certain. poli- 
ticians in this country wish to overthrow; and they 
desire Texas as a means of overthrowing it, by 
strengthening the combination in favor of cheap 
labor. What views these gentlemen have may be 
seen in the letter of the late President of Texas, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, in-favor of annexation. Here 
is an extract: 

“I do not support the institution of slavery merely be- 
cause the land of my birth or the land of my adoption is con- 
nected with it. Ibelieve the system of servitude, as it ex- 
ists in the sonthern States and in Texas, is the best relation 
which has ever been established between the laboring and 
the governing portions of mankind.” 

So the laboring portions of mankind are not to be 
the governing portions. The doctrine is not new. 
Itisa very old one. It has been long practised 
throughout the world; but we had supposed repub- 
lican America was making the experiment of placing 
the government of the country in the hands of the 
laboring portions, and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of this republican system, that 
those who labor should receive the greater part of 
the profits of their labor, to enable them to live com- 
fortably, to educate their children, and to qualify 
themselves for the exercise of the right of suffrage; 
but this does not seem to be the doctrine or the poli- 
icy of the advocates of cheap labor. . 

They would, by enslaving as large a proportion 
as possible of the laborers, and compelling them to 
do the greatest possible amount of labor at the least 
possible expense, extorted by the whip of the over- 
seer for the benefit of the capitalists, or the govern- 
ing portions, bring down all free labor which comes 
in competition with that of the slave. The labor of 
the free man cannot command a high compensation 
while that of the slave is extorted without pay. 

The design seems to be to stop the progress of 
emancipation, of liberty and equality, all which are 
denounced as fanaticism, and to bring us back toa 
state of feudal vassalage, such as existed all over 
Europea few hundred years ago, and such as still 
exists in Russia, and measurably in other nations of 
the North; and to do thisour republican executive 
proposes another “Holy Alliance” with the mon- 
archs of Europe. 

If Texas is wanted for such a purpose as this, it 
is the greater reason (said Mr. S.) why he, as one 
of the “laboring portions” of mankind, should go 
against annexation. If the policy of cheapening la- 
bor is so very desirable—if we are to obtain the most 
work at the least cost, why not repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the foreign slave trade? Laborers can 
be bought in Africa for $10 or $15 each, and their 
importation would make a_profitable commerce. 
This would put down Great Britain and all her abo- 
lition schemes. We could undersell her every where 
and destroy her power. We could exchange the 
productions of our cheaper labor for the iron and 
hemp, the productions of the cheap labor of the serf 
of Russia, and for the manufactured products of the 
artisansof France and Germany, who work for nine 
pence a day; the “governing portions of mankind” 
on both continents would grow rich and powerful, 
and the commerce between them, being free, would. 
be done by those who could build vessels at the least 
cost, and sail them the cheapest. The cheapen- 
ing of labor would be extended to commerce and 
navigation as well as tillage and the mechanic arts. 
Slavery on both shores would be the great lever 
by which all labor, in every department, would be 
made as cheap as possible consistent with mere ani» 
mal subsistence. . i 

Sir, (said Mr. S.,) the annexation of Texas, either 
by treaty or otherwise, under present circumstances, 
in my humble judgment, would be derogatory to 
the honor, injurious to the interests, and dangerous 
to the peace of the country; andthe reasons offered 
for it, the policy proposed to be based upon it, and 
the mode of doing it, render it doubly abhorrent to 
oll my ideas of human rights, of human progress, 
and most especially of the performance and welfare 


of this Union. Let us pause before the deed is dong, 
, gare 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. R. McILVAIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, January 25, 1845— 

On the question of the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Ciarnman: Nothing but a sense of impera- 
tive duty to my constituents could induce me to 
ask fora moment the ear of this committee; partic- 
ularly at this advanced stage of this discussion, 
when so little remains to be said. Could I have 
obtained the floor at an earlier period, I should have 
been glad to have examined this question at length; 
but as the time is near at hand when this debate 
must close, and as there are many who are anx- 
ious to be heard, I shall content myself with little 
more thana brief outline of my argument, reserv- 
ing to myself the privilege universally exercised, of 
filling up hereafter. the 

Sir, this is a great national question. And al- 
though gentlemen from the South, whether in the 
presidential chair, our diplomatic correspondence, or 
upon this floor, all unite in making it a local ques- 
tion, asouthern question, a slave question, it is still 
a great national question. Tts influences are as broad 
as the Union itself. They will extend to States yet 
to be carved fram the primitive forest, and to mil- 
lions of people yet unborn. 

What is i? It is a proposition to break up the 
Union; to destroy the terms of the original compact; 
to uproot and forever destroy the relation between 
the relative influences of this government. It is to 
restore that preponderance to the South which it has 
enjoyed with few and slight interruptions from the 
foundation of our government; but which, from the 
‘silent operation of our respective policies, is passing 
from it. It is a proposition to bring into this Union, 
by a simple legislative act, a foreign government and 
a foreign people, equal in territorial extent to one- 
fourth of the entire Union. 

Sir, the people whom I represent desire no such 
thing; and I believe E may speak with equal con- 
fidence for my entire State. They are in favor of 
the Union as itis;and they will maintain the con- 
stitution as it is, and all its compromises, so long as 
it is suffered to remain the fundamental law of this 
Union. But, if a new Union is to he formed; if the 
balance of power resting upon these compromises 
are to be distributed by the incorporation of new 
and foreign agents, then I will not venture to pledge 
her allegiance. She will speak for herself. 

I have listened attentively to this discussion, anx- 
ious to learn by what construction of the constitu- 
tion this ungranted power was going to be exercised; 
but I have listened in vain for even a plausible pre- 
text. Iam not one of those constitutional lawyers to 
whom the genticman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruarrr] addressed himself the other day, but 1 have 
read that instrament, and have paid some attention 
to its history; and I have yet to discover that it gives 
either expressed or implied power to Congress, at 
least, to acquire foreign territory. Itis even more 
than questionable whether the treaty-making power 
is competent to it, for the purpose of extending the 
Union. Mr. Jefferson, who was the first to try the 
experiment, under what appeared to be imperious 
necessity, was clearly of the opinion that the consti- 
tution gave no such power. And so anxious was 
he not to be misunderstood upon this subject, that 
he recommended an amendment to the constitution, 
or ratification of the act by the States—net for the 
purpose of making valid the purchase, but to show 
to the future, and thereby destroy the effect of a 
precedent, that it was an exercise of power beyond 
the constitution. 

The power to annex Texas is claimed by the 
friends of the measure to rest upon two grounds. 
First, that provision of the constitution which pro- 
vides for the admission of new States into the Union; 
and, second, the vox populi. 

The constitution provides that— 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislature of the States con- 
cerned, as wellas of the Congress.” : 

Now, if there is anything indefinite in this provis- 
jon, if it be supposed that the constitution was In- 
tended for other governments and other people tban 
our own, its limits are clearly defined by the discus- 
sion which it elicited in the convention which 
framed it. I will not detain the committee by read- 
ing from the books; but [affirm, and gentlemen can 
read for themselves, that the whole discussion upon 
this provisiok referred directly and in terms to our 
phen territory—territory belonging to the Union and 
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the States, but which was supposed to be beyond 
their -ultimate limits. And as no reference whatey- 


er was made to any other territory than our own as . 


then existing, or to other States than those already 
formed, or likely to be formed out of it, it is fair to 
infer, indeed the conclusion is irresistible, reasoning 
from cause to effect, thatif there had been no such 
territory, there would have. been no such provision. 
Hence, if my premises be correct, the power to admit 
a foreign State into the Union under this provision 
of the constitution falls to theground. For, to ascribe 
to the constitution powers which clearly were not 
intended by its authors, is as grossa violation of that 
instrumentas the exercise of powers prohibited by 
it. i 

But, it has been argued by several gentlemen, in 
the course of this debate, that this article of the 
constitution was first présented to the convention in 
a definite form—limiting this power of Congress to 
“the admission of. States lawfully arising within the 
limits of the United States;” and that, inasmuchas this 
was rejected, and the present indefinite form substitu- 
ted therefor, it was the-intention of the convention to 
give to Congress the general power of admitting for- 
eign as wellas domestic States. But had those gen- 


. tlemen examined the history of this provision witha 


desire to ascertain its true import, rather than to 
justify the conclusion at which they wished to ar- 
rive, they would have discovered that a form equally 
indefinite with that which was adopted was also re- 
jected as a substitute; and that the whole controver- 
sy was altogether irrespective of the admission of 
States, but in reference to the propriety of giving to 
Congress the power of dismembering the existing 
States without their consent. And it is unreasona- 
ble—nay, impossible—that a proposition so im- 
portant as that of giving to a bare majority of Con- 
gress power to extend the Union ad libitum, could 
have been proposed in that convention as a substan- 
tive proposition, and adopted by it without exciting 
discussion. But not the slightest allusion was made 
by any member of it to that power; no such power 
was given. And now for the popular voice. 


We are told that the people have passed upon the 
question of annexation, and have given a verdict in 
its favor, and, therefore, we are bound to execute 
their will. 


Sir, I deny the power of the people to extend the 
legislative powers of this government, except in the 
manner prescribed by the constitution itself, and 
even then I deny the power in any number of States 
short of the whole to engraft upon the constitution 
principles vitally affecting the original compact as 
to the dissenting States. To admit the first, is to 
uproot all organized government, and plant the ever- 
changing popular will in the place of our written 
constitution, and the latter to destroy the spirit of 
the voluntary compact of union in which the States 
were originally associated, and change confederacy 
into a consolidated despotism. But, sir, I utterly 
deny that the people have decided this question, at 
least affirmatively. How does the question stand? 


A majority of the representatives of the party 
which elected the incoming President, according to 
every principle of representative democracy, nomi- 
nated Mr. Van Buren for the presidency, who was 
pledged in opposition to the annexation of Texas 
under existing e1rcumstances; but, by some singular 
process of “progressive” democracy, the minority 
succeeded in forcing upon the party a candidate 
pledged to immediate and unconditional annexation; 
and, I admit, for the very reason that he was thus in 
favor of it. But, in the next moment, and by the 
same influence, to cover up this issue at the North, 
Silas Wright was placed upon the same ticket for 
the vice presidency; and this enigmatical ticket 
was heralded forth as the embodiment of democratic 
principles. Well, did this settle the question of an- 


. nexation, as far as this party was concerned, affirm- 


atively or negatively? When that convention de- 
clared in favor of James K. Polk; who was in favor 
of immediate annexation, and Silas Wright, who 
was opposed to it, was it intended as an expression 
for or against the measure? It was, to say the least 
of it, a non-committal expression. 

But Mr. Wright, for reasons no doubt satisfactory 
to himself, very unequivocally declined the honor; 
and, in process of time, another was substituted- in 
his place—certainly not because he was in favor of 
immediate annexation, but irrespective of it alto- 
gether, and because he hailed from Pennsylvania, 
the second State in the Union in point_of political 
influence. i k 
and rejected by her; it was taken by Pennsylvania 


The bait had been offered to New York, - 
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—with how much honor to herself. ‘I will leave it 
for others to say. ` 

The. election came round, and the nominees of 
this convention were constitutionally elected, . But 
how? On the question of annexation? No, sir. 

In the Empire State, whose vote was considered 
indispensable to the success of Mr, Polk, and 
which did decide the contest, this greatsouthern pro- 


j ject was again inveiled in the negative mantle of 


r. Wright. And he, with all his great popularity 
and acknowledged worth, aided by a rigid party 
discipline—if not something worse—was barely able 
to drag the Texas candidate within the distance 
ole, with a clear and undisputed anti-Texas major-. 
ity against him of ten thousand votés. Is this-a 
verdict in favor of immediate annexation? -Suppose 
the fifteen thousand anti-Texas abolition votes. in 
New York had been cast for Mr. Clay, the anti- 
Texas candidate—as every principle of reason and 
philanthropy would seem to indicate that they 
should: where would have been your verdict? Mr. 
Clay would have been your next President, and, 
without the change of a single vote from Mr. Polk, 
we should have the popular verdict against Texas, 
according to your own theory. 

But, to go further: Mr. Polk has a majority 
over Mr. Clay of about thirty-eight thousand, exclu- 
sive of South Carolina. According to the Globe— 
which I suppose will be good authority inthe case— 
a fair estimate of the popular majority in that State 
1s twenty-five thousand, making a total of sixty- 
three thousand in favor of Mr. Polk over Mr. Clay. 
Now, aecording to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Hortmes,] who is no-doubt correct in this 
matter, there has been an undoubted and unequivo- 
cal anti-Texas abolition vote of sixty-five thousand 
cast inthe late contest, leaving a clear majority of 
two thousand votes against annexation. yi 

But, besides this, there are thousands of voters in 
the North who are irreconcileably hostile to this 
measure, who, from some singular conception of 
duty, did not vote atall. Add to these another 
large class of voters who cast their votes for Mr. 
Polk under the talismanic charm of democracy, dis- 
senting at the same time to many ofthe phases of 
the party creed, of which this question affords a 
striking Instance, and you havea large popular ma- 
jority against this measure. 

How was itin Pennsylvania? Was Texas, im- 
mediate and unconditional, made the issue there? 
True, you might here and there sce the “lone star” 
floating over our own stars and stripes.. You might 
occasionally see a banner upon which was inscribed 
Polk, Dallas, Texas, and Oregon; but nowhere was 
Texas alone, Texas immediately and uncondition- 
ally, presented as one of the issues. “Polk, Dal- 
las, and a protective tariff,” “Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 742,” “Polk, Dallas, and no United States 
Bank?—these were the issues presentéd by the 
democratic party. And now, votes thus faudulent- 
ly obtained, under false pretences, are placed to the 
account of this Texas measure. 

Sir, the people of Pennsylvania are not in favor of 
annexation in any form, and it is an unwarrantable 
assumption to infer from the late election that they 
are. Present to them the naked question of annexa- 
tion, with its inevitable consequences—the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of slavery; the preponderance 
of the anti-tariff power, and consequent overthrow 
of the protective system; the assumption of an enor- 
mous and undefined foreign debt, and necessarily 
increased taxation; the adoption of a foreign war, 
and its train of consequences and burdens, with that 
other not inconsiderable consequesce, dishonor— 
and they will not show a “‘corporal’s guard” in its 
favor. : 

Pennsylvania is able and willing to pay her own 
just debts, and she will pay them, but she will never 
consent to be taxed. to pay the debts of other and 
foreign States. ` Her reliance is in her unbounded 
natural resources, and the energy, the industry, and 
the honesty of her citizens. But these resources can 
avail her nothing unless they are protected by the 
fostering hand of the government. Her iron, and 
her coal, and her industry must remain unproduc- 
tive, if, by the overthrow of our protective system, 
her citizens are compelled to contend; side by side, 
with the cheap and degraded laber of the Old World. 
Ifin this struggle for power—for this is, after all, 
the ultimate design of this Texas movement—you 
ive to the anti-tariff influence of this country (the 
uth) renewed strength by the extension of that 


_wing of the Union, by which she wili be deprived of 


those advantages which she enjoys in common with 
her sister States under our protective laws, her case 
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would be hopeless, indeed, were she to tamely sub- 
mit to this gross subversion of her sovereign will. 

I have said that we are willing to`abide by the 
compromises of the constitution. But these com- 
promises are not all on one side. Whilst we are 
willing to leave the institution of slavery where the 
constitution left it—in the States—we are not wil- 
ling to pour out our blood, and our treasure, and 
our honor, to continue, and extend, and perpetuate 
i. < ` 
We deny that there is any power in this, govern- 
ment to interfere with it, one way or the other. The 
power to create necessarily implies the power to 
destroy. If you admit that there is power here to 
extend, the power to curtail necessarily follows; 
and you knock from under your “peculiar institu- 
tian” the only prop which sustains it. 

We believe that the fathers of this republic ex- 
pected and intended that this blot upon our natienal 
character should be wiped out. That the “curse of 
slavery,” as it was denominated by southern gentle- 
men in those good old days, when men dared to 
speak as they thought upon this, as well as upon all 
other proper subjects, should pass away. And we 
believe that “the measure of our country’s glory” 
will not be full until the last shackle falls from the 
hands of the bondman. 

But, sir, with this we have nothing to do. Slave- 
ry is purely a State institution; and when and how 
it shall be abolished, it remains with the States 
maintaining it to determine’ All we of the North 
ask js, that you rid our hands of all participation in 
it. This we demand; and to this you must come. 

But this measure is urged upon the score of ex- 
pediency, and the manufacturing States of the 
North and the agricultural States of the West are 

romised an abundant market for their produce. 

he gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] tells us 
that Texas is equal in fertility to the rich valley of 
the Mississippi, and is capable of sustaining a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000 of souls; and yielding an annual 
produce of $500,000,000. Of this, he exports one- 
third, or $166,000,000, and receives in return an 
equal amount of foreign manufactures, &c., yield- 
ing, undera horizontal tariff of 20 per cent., (for let 
it be borne in mind that we are to bave a tariff of 20 

er cent. when Texas comes into the Union,) $33,- 
00,060 of revenuc. And her public lands, amount- 
ing to 137,000,006 of acres, are ali to sell for $1 25 
per acre, and heap up an amount of dollars to 
which the wealth of Croesus were but pin money. 
Now this must be a wonderful country—this Tex- 
as; anda wonderful people—these Texians! Five 
millions of people are to consume 166 millions of 
imports; whilst we, of twenty millions, consume 
but about 100 millions. Her population of five mil- 
lions are to derive from their imports a revenue of 
33 millions; ours of twenty millions, derive from 
the same source a yevenue of but 26 millions, Her 
publiclands, her swamps, her barren mountains, and 
her impassable desert, which is to offer an. impreg- 
nable barrier against an invading foe, are, every 
acre of them, to sell for §1 25; whilst, at this very 
moment, you have upon your table a bill to gradu- 
ate and reduce the price of our own fertile lands of 
the West to one dollar, seventy-five, fifty, and even 
twenty-five cents an acre. 

Texas, with a consumption of 166 millions of im- 
ports, might afford a market for some of the prod- 
ucts ofthe “lords of the loom,” who have received 
such repeated and respectful notice from the gentle- 
man from Alabama; but how, with an agricultural 
production of 500 millions, it is to afford a market 
for the agricultural produce of the West, I amat a 
loss to conceive. 

i No, sir; the annexation of Texas te this Union, 
instead of giving to the manufacturers of the coun- 
tryanew and extensive market for their products, 


will give them a horizontal tariff of 20 per cent., 


as the gentleman has intimated; and to the agricul- 
turists of the West, it will give increased competition 
to their labor. The worn-out lands of the South 
will be supplanted by the new lands of Texas in the 
growth of cotton, sugar, &c., and, in time, become 
the producers of the staple productions of the West; 
and instead of consuming their wheat, and their 
corn, and their pork, as nov, they will produce the 
same articles for the Texas market, if any market 
there be. 

Bat what are the facts? Where is Texas, and 
Wuat is it? Gen. Almonte, who was appointed by 
the Mexican government, in 1834, a commissioner 
to settle the question of boundary between Texas 
and the adjoining province. of Coahuila, to which it 
Was attached until it should acquire the prerequi- 
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sites of a separate department, states in his official 
report that Texas is situated between 28 degrees and 
35 degrees north latitude, and 17 degrees to 25 
degrees of longitude west from Washington. In the 
legislative acts of Coahuilaand Texas, the boundary 
of Texas commences at the mouth of the Aransaso, 
(the first stream north of the- Nueces, yand -follows 


that river to its source; thence in a line to the junc- . 


tion of the Medina and San Antonio, near: Bexar, 
and following the Medina to its source; thence ‘in a 
westerly line to Ghihuahua. By reference to Tan- 
ner’s new atlas, published in 1844, these boundaries, 
thus adopted by Texas as a constituent member of 
the joint legislature, will be found to correspond 


with the line prescribed by Ges. Almonte. Mrs. - 


Holly, in her work on Texas, written before the 
revolution, and whilst the boundary between that 
province and Coahuila was yetin controversy, and 
dictated by Stephen F. Austin, the founder of the 
settlement in Texas, and whose interest in and at- 
tachment for that department would naturally in- 
cline him to sustain its utmost pretensions, says: 
“Its latitude is from 28 to 34 degrees north, and is 
bounded by Louisiana on the east; by Red river, 
which divides it from Arkansas, on the north; by the 
Nueces river, which divides it from Tamaulipas and 
Coahuila, on the west; and the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south:” differing only from the boundary finally 
settled by Mexico and the joint legislature by claim- 
ing to the Nueces on the west, and falling short ot it 
on the north one degree. 

These boundaries, thus defined by Texas her- 
self, whilst yet a province of Mexico, will embrace 
about 136,000 square miles, or 87,040,000 acres. 
(Lieutenant Emory, of the United States topograph- 
ical engineer corps, computes that part of the the ter- 
ritory claimed by Texas, which lies east of the 100th 
degree of longitude, at 135,670 square miles, and 
the area embraced within these boundaries will vary 
very little from thatamount.) Of this, according to 
the report of their land commissioner, made in 1839, 
67,408,000 acres were then granted; leaving, at that 
time, about 20,000,000 of acres. Extensive grants 
have since been made, and many which were pre- 
viously issued and held without the republic, have 
never been presented for adjustment, and are, 
of course, not included in the report of the land com- 
missioner—together amounting, in all probability, 
to the whole extent of ungranted lands at that time. 
Besides, there are large tracts of country within these 
limits which are, and forever must be, entirely 
worthless—irreclaimable swamps, barren moun- 
tains, and sandy plains—to say nothing of the 
Spanish and Mexican grants, which covered the al- 
most entire surface of the country before Texas had 
granted an acre. Some of these grants have been 
forfeited, and reverted to the original proprietary; 
but many remain unimpaired. And from the fact 
that all the recent surveys have been made beyond 
Texas proper, it is evident that there remains no 
saleable land unappropriated within its borders. 
Hence it is clear that if Texas shall acquire public 
domain to pay her debts, it will be by robbing Mex- 
ico of parts of her adjoining provinces. And this is 
the treasure held up to ‘‘the cupidity of the North,” 
to induce her people to pay the debts and fight the 
battles of Texas; for, disguise it as you will, if 
Texas comes into this Union, we are bound for the 
payment of her foreign debt. We swallow up her 
national sovereignty, and assume her liabilities. A 
transfer of sovereignty can no more liquidate its ob- 
ligations, than a transfer of property will those rest- 
ing upon it. This is a principle of international law 
universally acknowledged by all civilized govern- 
ments, and one which we could not, if we wished, 
escape, 

But we are told that Texas, by an act of Con- 
gress, has defined her bounds, and embraced within 
her limits a much larger extent of territory. So she 
has; but what right had she todo so? It was Texas 
that revolted against the government of Mexico; it 
was Texas that achieved her independence upon the 
plains of San Jacinto; it was Texas that we have 
recognised as an independent State; and itis Texas 
that you propose annexing to this Union; and if 
you adopt these resolutions, you willannex nothing 
but Texas. ; 

An assertion of independence by Texas can give 
her no claim’ beyond her just limits; and as well 
might the ‘‘old thirteen” have, by act of Congress, 
thrown a title over all the surrounding provinces of 
Great Britain, or Louisiana and the Floridas, as 
Texas over parts of adjacent provinces which had 
not been associated with her im the revolutionary 
struggle, nor ever acknowledged her jurisdiction. 
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It is not pretended that Texas acquired this terri- 
tory by conquest, for she has never fought a battle, 
or marched a soldier beyond her original limits. 
Where, then, is the claim of Texas to this territory?, 
It is an ideal claim, and is worth just as much as 
the paper upon which it is inscribed. And this is 
the territory out of which free, States are proposed 
to be formed, according to some of the many pro- 


jects before us; for all of them sedulously provide ` 


that Texas proper shall be untrammelled in this re- 
spect. And the plan of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Brown,] to which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] has referred as being 
the one most likely to receive the sanction of this 
House, provides that slavery shall not be prohibited 
south of 36° 30’, the Missouri compromise line, and 
north of it only by and with the consent of the 
State of Texas—giving to the slave State of Texas 
the unqualified power of determining whether or not 
a single free State shall be erected out of the territo- 
ry, even if it should happen that Texas extends to, 
and north of, the compromise line, and should be 
capable of sustaining a population sufficient to enti- 
tle itto the privileges of a State; which, from the 
mountainous and barren nature of the country, is 
utterly impossible. om iad 

But Texas proper does not extend north to 36° 
30'—36° being the utmost limit prescribed by the 
government of Mexico, through its commissioner, 
General Almonte, and 34° by Colonel Austin, its 
co-proprietor and patron. And, as these resolutions 
propose annexing only the territory “rightfully be- . 
longing to the republic of Texas,” it is not probable 
that, in an adjustment of boundary with the Mexi- 
can government, “upon the most liberal terms,” as 
suggested by the President, a more northerly 
line will be obtained, particularly as no advantage 
would be gained by the South in pressing north, but 
all in extending it southwest. Then, where will be 
your freg States. Let the people of the North look 
to this. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hormes] declaims against placing limits to the. | 
extension of slavery. He says they must have the 
whole of Texas, so that when they impoverish one 
section of the country they may pull up stakes and 
move to another. This is all very candid in that 
gentleman, but where will it end, and what will be 
the result? Slavery has already impoverished one 
half of the old States, and it is hurrying an equal 
number ofenew ones to the same destiny. It is al- 
ready crying out for more land upon which to con- 
tinue its work of destruction. It has reached the 
bounds of the Union, and now demands that they 
shall be burst, that it may extend its devastation 
and lay waste the whole southern continent. Shall 
we do it, or shall we stay the destroyer’s hand, and 
remind him that the earth was given to man to cul- 
tivate and not to destroy? There is another feature 
of this question which 1 wish to notice, and I have 
dont. 

We are told that we must annex Texas in order 
“to extend the area of freedom;” and any one not 
conversant with the facts would infer, from the ar- 
guments here and elsewhere, that the people of that 
country were not now enjoying political freedom. 
But, having a republican government similar to our 
own, and her independence claimed by all who ad- 
vocate immediate annexation, how, if freedom mean 
republican liberty, can its area be extended by the 
union of the two governments? It is absurd—it is 
mockery. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. S. HAMLIN, 
OF OHIO. 


In the House of Representatives, Janyary 9, 1845.— 
On the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. Cuammax: I need not say that this is an 
important question. The interest which it has ex- 
cited, and now excites here; the deep feeling which 
every where pervades the American people on the 
subject; the anxiety, the forebodings, with which 
they look for the result of our deliberations, should 
make us realize thatthe responsibility resting upon 
us is one of no ordinary character. The question 
is, whether our old ship of state shall be launched 
upon an unknown sea—shall sail upon an unknown 
voyage. For one, lam afraid of storms, of rocks, 
and quicksands. I prefer that she shall still pursue 
the beaten track; that she shall keep near shore, 
where, heretofore, she has pursued her course in 
safety, well laden with rich and valuable cargoes. 

It is not for me to attack those who desire to try 
adangerous experiment. I shall not impeach the 
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motives of any man, of any party, or rail at the do- 
ings of any party. Neither shall I denounce any 
man, or party, or State, as having lost all sense of 
honor and patriotism; neither my taste, nor chari- 
ty, nor age, nor the little judgment I have, will per- 
mit me to doit. I shall express my views of the 
question before us in as few and ample words as I 
can command, but fully, frankly, and fearlessly. 

At the threshold we are met by a constitutional 
objection, to my mind insurmountable. Take each 
and all the propositions before us—the resolutions 
introduced by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; the resolutions introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Doveass,] found- 
ed upon the principle that the treaty of 1819 
is void; or take the resolutions offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wetxer;] 
or the various” resolutions and bills authoriz- 
ing the people of Texas to form a constitution, and 
annexiag it asa State; take any and all of them, 
and they. amount to nothing more nor less than 
this; a proposition made by the United States, to be 
accepted by Texas, before annexation takes place. 
Now, what is a proposition made by one party, and 
accepted by another, but a bargain, a contract, a 
treaty? And this bargain, this treaty, is to be made 
between two independent nations. It is too late to 
say that Texas is now a part and parcel of the 
United States; that “‘it is bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh.” 1 care not whether it was once a 
part of us or not. If it were, it has been cut 
off by treaties to which we, and the people of 
Texas, have consented, and acted upon. We are 
estopped from taking this position by having ac- 
knowledged its independence, and by to-day hav- 
ing our chargé de affaires, our national representa- 
tive, at its seat of government, and receiving and 
negotiating with ,its ‘minister here. It sounds 
strange to hear gentlemen argue in one part of their 
speeches that Texas was once ours, and has never 
been dismembered from ts, and in another part, that 
it is an independent nation; that we have acknowl- 
edged ita independence, and that, therefore, we have 
a right to annex it to us, and Mexico has no right 
to interfere. It is either independent, or it is 
a part of Mexico. Look at it in whichever 
light you please, it can only become ours 
by a treaty made with it, or Mexico, or both. 
‘Where, then, by our constitution, is deposited the 
power to make treaties with a foreign nation? This 


1s the great question here now before us, _ It is not, 
where is the power to make a bargain with individ- 
uals, or with one or more of the States; Dut where 


isthe power to make a bargatn with a foreign na- 
tion? Let us look to the constitution itself, and what 
does that say? Does it confer this power upon Con- 
ress? Far from it; so far, that it expressly confers 
it upon the executive and Senate. 
tion of the second article reads, that the President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur. What can 
be more plain, more specific? Here, then, it is ex- 
pressly deposited. Our fathers, in their wisdom, 
placed it here. If they have erred, let us amend 
the constitution, but let us not set the example of 
violating it. ` 
T know it is said that Congress can borrow money 
of foreign nations, and that the borrowing of mon- 
ey is a contract; and, if borrowed by Congress of a 
foreign nation, it is said that it would be forming a 
treaty with it. Admitted. 


words, that Congress shall have power “to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States?” And is 


it not from this express grant that the power is de- a 


rived? And will any one contend that, when the 


constitution has cenferred upon one department of |, 


the government a general powcr to make treaties 
with foreign nations, and has at the same time con- 
ferred upon another department power to form a 
treaty for one particular object, in consideration 
thereof this other department may 
general power to form treaties in all cases? The 
very fact of conferring upon Congress this power to 
borrow money, shows that without it Congress 
could not act in the case; and, instead of weakening, 
it greatly strengthens the argument against its pow- 
er to form this treaty of annexation. To help the 
gentlemen, they should show an express power to 
do it, inthe same manner that we show an express 
power to borrow money. 

But it is contended that that clause of the con- 
stitution, which authorizes Congress to admit 


The second sec- | 


Adm What does it prove? | 
Dées not the constitution expressly confer this pow- i 
er upon Congress? Does it not say, in so many | 


take to itself a ` 
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new States into the Union, confers a general au- 
thority to admit foreign States. If that be the case, 
why is the word “new” used? Why not say, 
Congress may admit States or nations into the 
Union? Why use the word “new? Did the 
framers of the constitution wish to show more 
favor to new nations that should spring up, 
than to old ones then in existence? And why 
use the word States? Why not use the phrase “for- 
eign States or powers,” as is everywhere else used 
in the constitution, when reference is. made to for- 
eign nations? Whoever will look with an eye single 
to the discovery of the truth, at the situation of the 
> ountry at the time the constitution was formed, 
cannot fail, it would seem to me, to perceive, that 
the sole object of the grant of this power was for 
the purpose of admitting such new States as should 
be carved out of the territories belonging to the 
United States, and those formed out of: portions of 
the old States. And I am strengthened in this opin- 
ion by the fact, that this power is contained in the 
same section which authorizes Congress to take care 
of and dispose of the territories and other property 
belonging to the United States; and no other power 
is granted in said section. 

There are others who contend that, although this 
grant of power to Congress. to admit new States 
does not. confer power to admit foreign States, yet, 
that Congress may purchase territory out of which 
new States shall be formed, and that this power is 
implied, being necessary and. proper to carry into 
effect the express power to admit new States. But 
is it necessary and proper that Congress should 
possess such power? ‘Why? Do not these same 
persons admit that the power to purchase foreign 
territory is expressly granted to the executive and 
two-thirds of the Senate? Or:are they now going 
to deny that Texas can come in by treaty? And, if 
foreign territory can be acquired by treaty, what ne- 
cessity is there for Congress to possess the power 
to purchase it? There can be none, only, that the 
Senate, in their wisdom and patriotism, refuse to 

| Sanction the purchase—the treaty. Here, then, “is 
the rub.” embers in this House, because the 
Senate refuse to exert a power, which they admit is 


them, are determined to imply, usurp, and exert the 


And that is the reason, the sole and only 
reason, why this measure has come before us. And 
has it come to this, that when one department of 

this government refuses to exert its power to ac- 
| complish an object desired by another department, 


power to do the thing, and do it? “If so, we may as 
well bid farewell to our liberties at once. We may 
as well consolidate all the departments into one, 


| partment is expressly authorized to do, belong to 
| the school of strict constructionists! 
| State-rights men! Sir, no whig, no federalist of 
| olden time, ever carried the doctrine of implied 
|. powers to such an alarming extent. This is “pro- 
| gressive democracy,” with a vengeance. 

| I know that there are some who think that if the 
\\ government possess power to purchase territory of 
js foreign government, it is of little or no conse- 
\ 


foreign nation in our.own; to assume its war, its 
debts, its treaties, and all its known and unknown 
obligations; to enter into. a contract with a foreign 
nation, which is to be the fundamental law for all 
gencrations. Where should the power to do this 
be placed, if, indeed, the people should trust it any 
where but in themselves? If our fathers, the frani- 
| ers of our sacred—perhaps I should say once 

sacred—constitution, have placed it anywhere, it is 


ji 
i 
| 
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| 


expressly granted to it, in such a way as shall please | 


power themselves, and do the thing they want done. | 


| that this other department may imply in itself | 


and then we shall soon have a government without | 
| any balances and checks—a despotism of the worst H 
l! kind. And these men, who would thus imply a 
power in one department to do what another de- | 
i} commend to gentlemen to read that address care- 
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where it should be, and that is, with the President, 
who is elected by all the people; who,:with his cabi- 
net, composed, as it always should be, of the wisest 
and best statesmen of the nation, has ‘time to give it 
cool, dispassionate, and full consideration; and after 
that with the Senate, with those who are elected 
from each of the States, ‘whose tenure of office is 
supposed. to the sufficiently long to lift ther above 
party influences and pérsonal interests, where it 
must undergo the close scrutiny and calm delibera- 
tion of the most elevated legislative body in the 
world, and then receive, not simply the approbation 


of a majority, but the approbation of two-thirds of | 


the members of that body. And even if there were 
nothing in the nature of the act to he done that re- 

uired so many safeguards to be thrown around it, 
‘the great danger arising from one department of the 
government usurping the powers of another, ought 
to be sufficient to deter us from acting in this case. 
Hear what President Washington says in his fare 
well address, on this subject: . f 

` elt is important that the habits of thinking in a free coun- 


try should inspire caution in thosé intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective 


constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of one de- ` 


partment to encroach upon another. The spirit of en 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the’ form of 
government, areal despotism. ‘The nécessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, and. constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against invasion by 
the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them inour country and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them, must be as necessary as to insti 
tute them. 1f, inthe opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification -of the different powers bein any par- 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by. usurpation; for, though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit, which the use can at any time yield.” 


This, sir, is the language of one who, “though 
dead, yet speaketh.” It comes to us like a voice 
from the other side of. Jordan, to which we should 
listen. It would almost seem as if the father of his 
country, when he wrote this address, was wrapt in 
prophetic vision, in which he had a full view of the 
present situation of this nation, and of the measure 
now before us; in consideration of which, he was 
led to “give us line upon line, and precept upon 
precept,” and especially in the extract which I have 
just read, andin that. part of it where he enjoins 
upon us to deal justly and fairly with all nations; 
stating it to be not only the dictate of morality and. 
religion, but also of sound policy; urging us to 
make the experiment, as being recommended by 
every sentiment which enobles human nature; and 
yet exclaiming, as if almost faithless, “Alas! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices?’ Well might he 
exclaim, alas! alas! for scarcely has the sound of 
his voice died upon our ears, before his precepts 
are forgotten, and his example is unheeded. I re- 


fully, asif in his presence, before they cast their 
votes on this important measure. 

Another sentiment has been advanced here, cal- 
culated to create alarm in the bosom of every triend 
of constitutional government. It is this: that there 
exists in Congress a power which is above all laws 
and all constitutions—the power of self-preserva- 
tion, ‘This doctrine was advan ed by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Berser,] who first ad- 
dressed us from that State. The same principle 
was also advanced and advocated by another gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne] He stated 
that in every nation there must. exist a self-preserv- 
ing power; and that that power must be in Con- 
gress, as the people had placed it nowhere eise. 
Now, that there exists in every nation selfpreserv- 
ing powers, no one will dispute. The powers con- 
ferred upon Congress are self-preserving powers. 
They are to preserve our lives, our liberty, our 
honor, and our property. These are ourselves, and 
all there isin and of and belonging to ourselves 
worth preserving; and | believe the government of 
the United States is possessed of sufficient constitu- 
tional powers to preserve all these. We have tried 
itnow for many years. We have iried in peace 
and in war, and it has never failed us, and I think 
it never will, while honestly and faithfully adminis- 
tered. But suppose it should fail us: where then are 
the remaining self-preserving powers, and how are 
they to be used? The constitution tells us where 
they are. Article the tenth, of the amendments to 
the constitution, says that—‘The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the ‘constituticn, nor 
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prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” No, no, say 
both the gentlemen from Alabama, they belong to 
Congress. But the constitution does not say so; it 
says they belong to the States respectively, or to the 
people. Which shall we credit? With great defer- 
ence to the opinions of both of those gentlemen, I 
must still be permitted to bow to the constitution. 
But the constitution not only tells us where those 
powers are, but also in what manner they are to be 
used; and that is, by amending the constitution in 
the way pointed out in the instrument itself, when- 
ever it shall be found to be inadequate to give due 
protection to the people, and to all the interests of 
the country committed to the keeping of the general 
government. 

_ Another gentleman [Mr. Incersori] advanced a 
similar doctrine. He said “that public sentiment 
was the ersat law of this and every free country, 
and is much better than any written law.” Now, I 
contend that public sentiment and the constitution— 
or, in other words, the written law to which he re- 
ferred—are one and the same thing. The constitu- 
tion is the embodiment of public opinion in regard 
to our powers. We are to look to that instrument 
as the recorded and solemnly pronounced verdict of 
public sentiment, as to the nature and extent of the 
powers of this government. When we wish to know 
our powers we must go to this instrument; we must 
listen to its voice; we must be deaf to every other 
sound, come from whence it will; through this chan- 
nel, and this alone, public sentiment on this subject 
must be conveyed to us. If public sentiment 
change, then let it change the constitution in the 
mode and manner pointed out by the people in that 
instrument itself. When this is done, no one will 
bow toit with more pleasure than I will. But let 
noone urge upon me, that there is a public senti- 
ment which calls upon me to violaté the constitution, 
and that I must obey it. I never have been sworn 
to obey any such public sentiment. I am sworn to 
support the constitution; and the constitution I will 
support as it is, even if public sentiment be against 
me, until itassumes a legal form, and speaks to me 
through amendments to that sacred instrument. 
And I-see not how any one can do otherwise, who 
regards the oath he has taken, and who does not 
“love the praise of men more than the praise of 
God,” and the approbation of his own conscience, 
But there is no such public sentiment as is spoken 
of, requiring us to violate the constitution to annex 
Texas to this Union. It is not the effervescence 
arising from every commotion, at every presidential 
ection, that forms public sentiment; it requires 
many second sober thoughts to form it. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, why are we called 
upon to violate the constitution, to usurp the powers 
of another department of the government, and the 
0 
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reserved powers of the States and the people? What 
great interest is in danger? What great calamity is 
about to befall this nation? Why is the annexation 
f Texas to be brought about by such unconstitu- 
means? Itis well for us to look at the reason— 
at the true reason—why this is to be done. I know 
that it is contended, that the mechanic and manufac- 
turing interests of the North require Texas to be 
annexed; and this argument is constantly urged 
upon us by southern men. They appear all at 
once to feel a wonderful sympathy for the prosper- 
ity of these interests. A gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Parke] went extensively into figures, to show 
how great would be the advantages to be derived 
from this measure to these northern manufacturers. 
And yet itis only a few days since this same gen- 
teman declared upon this floor uncompromising 
war upon the tarif by which they are sustained, and 
declared that millions of swords were ready, if ne- 
cestary, to leap from their scabbards to destroy it; 
and yet he urges the annexation of Texas, for the 
purpose of benefiting these manufacturers! Sir, 
when [hear these southern free-trade men urging 
this measure for these reasons, | always feel uneasy 
about the ‘fifth rib.” 

Again, it is urged, because it will make a market 
for the productioas of agriculture, and will increase 
our commerce, Men seeem to argue as if the peo- 
ple of Texas never would want anything to eat or 
wear, unless they should come into this Union. For 
one, L believe that Texas free—f mean free from 
slavery, as | believe she soon will be if not annexed 
—would require more of our manufactures,our agri- 
cultural productions, and give more impetus to our 
mmerce, than if she should be annexed, with her 
ergies crushed by that institution. 

Again, we are urged to do it out of sympathy for 


g 


the people of Texas. Gentlemen, at the same time 
that they urge this argument, tell us that she is inde- 
pendent; that Mexico never can reconquer her; that 
England is offering her great commercial advantages, 
if she will only refuse to be annexed; axd that her 
people are wise and brave, and have established a 
constitution like our own, except that they have 
made some great improvements. If all this be true, 
(and I have no disposition) to deny it, they are cer- 
tainly better off than they would be if annexed to 
this country. Let them enjoy, I say, their better 
constitution, their great commercial advantages, and 
the honors which by their bravery they have won. 
Let them live in peace; why bring them into this 
country, to be participants in the great contest now 
going on between liberty and slavery here, and 
which will convulse this nation in all its length and 
breadth for years to come? 


Lastly, itis urged that we must annex Texas for 


the purpose of extend the “area of freedom;” and 
this brings me to the true reason which urges on the 
friends of the measure. 
the area of freedom ıs not a new cry. It was 
first gotten up by Mr. Murphy, our chargé 
d’affaires in Texas. Ina letter directed by him to 
Mr. Upshur, then Secretary of State, after stating 
that England was striving to bring about an amica- 
ble arrangement between Mexico and Texas, which, 
he says, ‘‘would liberate at once all the slaves of 
Texas,” he asks, “If the government of the United 
States can longer doubt what to do?” He says that 
the constitution of Texas secures to the master the 
perpetual right to his slave, and prohibits the intro- 
duction of slaves into Texas from any other quarter 
than the United States; an says, if the United 
States will take their position on the side of the con- 
stitution and laws, and the civil, political, and reli- 
gious liberties of the people of Texas secured there- 
by, (saying nothing about abolition,) all the world 
will be with her. “And again: “saying nothing 
which can offend even our fanatical brethren of the 
North, let the United States espouse at once the 
cause of civil, political, and religious liberty in this 
hemisphere. ‘This will be found to be the safest 
issue to go before the people with.” Here, then, is 
the origin of the cry of extending the area of free- 
dom. And whatdid it mean in its first conception? 
Simply this, that slavery must not be abolished in 
Texas. Andit has not changed its meaning yet. 
It is to prevent the abolition of slavery in Texas that 
its annexation is urged upon us. This is the great 
controlling reason. Were it not for perpetuating 
slavery in that country, we should hear no more of 
this measure. I know that gentlemen strive to keep 
this reason concealed from the eyes of the people; 
they do not wish to have it brought to light in this 
House; they are afraid of its effect on the people in 
the free States, and their representatives here. But 
the veil must and shall be lifted, and the true object 
in view exhibited in all its naked deformities. It is 
true, that a gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Berser] 
hinted at it, when he spoke of the peculiar institu- 
tions of the South being in danger, when remarking 
upon the existence of a self preserving power above 
all laws and constitutions; and also anether gentle- 
man, [Mr. Payne,] when he spoke of a sonthern 
institution, whose name was not to be mentioned 
by southern men upon this floor. In order to un- 
derstand fully the object of this scheme, we must go 
back to its inception, we must examine the corres- 
ondence in which it originated. 

The first letter upon this subject is a communica~ 
tion, made by Mr. Upshur, then Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Murphy, our chargé in Texas. Ín this letter he 
states that he has information of a project on foot, by 
the abolitionists of England, for the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, by loaning a sufficient sum of money to 
indemnify the slaveholders for their loss in setting 
them free, and that Lord Aberdeen has agreed that 
the British government will guaranty the payment 
of the interest upon this loan if Texas will abolish 
slavery. Now, one would have supposed that this 
news would have been received with joy by this 
free government of ours—this government, whose 
principles are destined to overturn the tyrannical 
governments of Europe. For one—end in declaring 
it, I think i only speak the sentiment that swelled 
the bosoms of our revolutionary fathers—I not only 
wish that money sufficient had been raised to set the 
slaves free in Texas, but I would to God that suffi- 


cient was raised to free our own slaves, and liberate - 


the down-trodden in all lands. But such were not 
the feelings that animated the bosom of Mr. Upshur; 
on the contrary, he declares that “it cannot be per- 
mitted to succeed, without the most strenuous ef- 


This cry about extending ` 


forts on our part to arrest a calamity so serious to 
every part of our country.” And he concludes ty 
telling him, “that he is very desirous to impress this 
subject upon his attention; that itis worthy of his 
most vigilant care; and that few calamities could be~ `’ 
fal this country more to be deplored, than the estab» 
lishment of a predominant British influence, and the 
abolition of domestic slavery in Texas.” 

He then writes to our minister in England, Mr. 
Everett, and instructs him to have an interview with 
Lord Aberdeen, and discover “the intentions and 
measures of that government in reference to African 
slavery.” Lord Aberdeen very frankly declares, 
that.England was of one mind in wishing the aboli~ 
tion of slavery throughout the world, and that she had 
long been pledged to encourage, so far as her influence 
extended, the abolition of slavery in every proper way; 
and that the British government had recommended 
to Mexico to acknowledge the independence of Tex~ 
as, on the condition of slavery being abolished there. 
Was not this a- noble stand? Ought not our gov- 
ernment to have met her half way? Ought not 
those of us who have so much sympathy for the 
welfare of that young republic, and such all-power~ 
ful desires to extend the areaof freedom, to have 
united our efforts with those of England, and pro- 
cured the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Texas, and the abolition of slavery there? Did we 
do so? The time was favorable; an armistice was . 
concluded between Texas and Mexico, and negoti- 
ations for peace were in progress between the two 
nations. What a fine opportunity to have exhibit- 
ed our benevolence, and our love of freedom. Did 
we embrace it? Far from it; on the contrary, Mr. 
Upshur immediately wrote a letter to oar chargé in 
Texas, exhorting the people of that country to hold 
on to their present position; that the administration 
here was very anxious to go their support; and im- 
mediately made propositions for the annexation of 
Texas to this country. Is more testimony wanted? 
Does not the reason for annexation stand forth as 
clear as the sun at noon-day? And is not that rea- 
son to prevent the abolition of slavery in Texas? 

But if more evidence is wanted, it can be furnish~ 
ed; and that, too, from an authority which will not 
be disputed. Mr. Upshur, in the midst of this ne- 
gotiation, was called suddenly to his last account. 
Mr. Calhoun was appointed to fill the station of 
Secretary of State. By him the treaty of annexa- 
tion wasconcluded. He knows why it was done. 
And now let us look at the reason as given by him. 
In a letter to Mr. Pakenham, communicating to 
him the fact of the conclusion of the treaty, he says: 
“The President looks with the deepest concern up- 
onthe avowal of Lord Aberdeen, of the desire of 
Great Britain to see slavery abolished in Texas, 
and, as he infers, is endeavoring through her 
diplomacy to accomplish it, by making the 
abolition of slavery one of the conditions 
on which Mexico should acknowledge its independ- 
ence. That he has become settled in the conviction 
that it would be difficult for Texas, in her present 
condition, to resist what she desires; and that he 
feels it the imperious duty of the federal government 
to adopt the most effectual measures to prevent it; 
that for this purpose he has formed a treaty of an- 
nexation; and that this step has been taken as the 
most efiectual means of guarding against the threat- 
ened danger.” And ina letter to Mr, Green, then 
our representative in Mexico, communicating the 
same fact, he says: “This step was forced on the 
government of the United States in self-defence, in, 
consequence of the policy adopted by Great Britain 
in reference to the-abolition of slavery in Texas; and 
that it has been compelled to take this step as the 
only certain and effectual means of preventing it.” 
In view of all thls testimony, will any gentleman 
deny that the object of annexing Texas is to prevent 
the abolition of slavery there? I might accumulate 
testimony to sustain this point, by giving further 
extracts from the correspondence of the government 
with foreign nations on this subject of annexation, 
and from communications made to it by private in- 
dividuals. In one of these letters, from a gentleman 
in Texas to the Secretary of State, it is said: 

“The line between Texas and the United States will form 
the slave line within five years alter a commercial treaty 
shall be formed with Great Britain, andthat by our own free 
will, and still sooner, if we are left alone to take care of our- 
selves: for we cannot g0 into another war with Mexico, 
and leave our families at home, exposed to the dangers of a 
slave population; and we never will surrender the country 
to Mexico while one man is leit to fight.” 

We are all familiar with the correspondence be- 


tween Mr. Calhoun and Mr. King, our minister to 
France, on this subject. The whole scope of it is to 
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show that the reason of eur favoring annexation is 
to wustain slavery, and to persuade the nations of 
Europe not to interfere and obstruct our efforts to 
accomplish this object. For this purpose he makes 
this government stand forth unblushingly before the 
nations of the earth the defender of slavery; other 


nations are solicited to join with us, and to aid us | 


in obstructing England in its efforts ‘to abolish sla- 
very throughout the world. Is it not humiliating 
that this young republic, rocked in the cradle. of lib- 
erty, the offspring of that great fundamental princi- 
ple of human rights—‘“that all men are born equal, 
and ‘have. certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—ere 
it has arrived to manhood, should walk forth before 
the nations of the earth and solicit them tojoin with 
him, and say to freedom, as it pursues its ohward 
course, “thus far shalt thou come, and no farther” 
Let. us hereafter hide our heads for shame, and 
never more talk of our institutions as being destined 
to revolutionize the nations of the earth—to cause 
thrones to totter, and tyrants to tremble. No 
stranger. can read the correspondence to which I 
have referred, and not feel that we have no other 
God in this country but the God of slavery; that 
before this heathen deity, the present Secretary of 
State especially bows his proud knee and chival- 
rous soul, and sings hosannas and hallelujehs, day 
and night, without ceasing. : 

It would seem. to me that no one can examine 
this mass -of testimony, and not come fully to the 
conclusion, that the object had in view in annexing 
Texas to this Union, by the active friends of this 
measure, is to prevent the abolition of slavery in 
that country. The question then arises, whether 
Congress ought to annex it for that purpose; wheth- 
er this government should interpose its power and 
exert. its means to prevent the spread of liberty. 

It is contended by the friends of this measure, 
that this government ought thus to interpose, and 
indeed is bound’ to do so, because the abolition of 
slavery in Texas would greatly weaken, if not 
eventually overthrow, that institution in the slave 
States; and that, as slavery is guarantied by the 
constitution of the United States, Congress is bound 
to use allthe necessary means to prevent its over- 
throw. I shall not stop here to inquire what effect 
the abolition of slavery in Texas would have upon 
slavery in this country; but I deny, utterly 
deny, that the constitution of the United States 

uaranties the. existence of slavery in the 

tates, or anywhere else. A guaranty of the con- 
tinued existence of anything requires the guarantor 
to act to preserve that existence. Is Congress by 
the constitution bound, or even authorized to act to 
preserve slavery in the States? To determine this 

uestion, we must go to the constitution itself. The 
frat rovisions which are referred to which have 
any bearing upon this question, are those provisions 
of the first and second articles of the constitution 
which confer upon the southern States political pow- 
er, in consideration of their slaves, equal to three 
votes for every five slaves they own; and it is con- 
tended that the grant of this privilege is a guaranty 
on the part of the constitution of the existence of 
slavery. But how, and in what respect, does it 
guaranty slavery? By it, is Congress called upon to 
act to preserve it? Not at all. No one ever ima- 

ined any such thing. Slaveholders never thought 
it did. If they thought so, why have they not called 
upon Congress to interpose to prevent the abolition 
of slavery in those States where it has been abolish- 
ed since the adoption of the constitution? Does not 
the abolition of slavery in the States as much endan- 
ger that institution in other States as it would be 
endangered by its abolition in Texas? And if Con- 
gress 1s bound to interpose to prevent it in one case, 
why not in the other? But there is no guaranty 
here, any more than it would be guarantying the 
existence of horses or cattle, if the constitution had 
conferred upon the northern States political power 
equal to three votes for every five of these they 
owned. While they should exist, the power would 
exist. When they should die, or be otherwise dis- 
posed of, the power would cease. The States might 

reserve them as long as they could, but they would 
hace no right to call upon Congress to help preserve 
them. That is not in the bond. 

Again: it is said that by the fourth section of the 
sixth article of the constitution, the. United States 
are bound, “on application of the legislature, or 
of the executive, when the legislature cannot be 
convened, to protect each of the States against 
domestic violence.” Admitted. It is asked, then, 
if, in this ease, Congress is not bound to act 
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Most certainly. Well, is it not bound to act to 
put down domestic violence, if the slaves should 
rise in insurrection? Most assuredly it is. Then 
itis asked, would not this be guarantying. the ex- 
istence of slavery? The answer to this question 
depends upon the solution of another,.and that is, 
whether, 1f Congress should not interpose in such a 
case, the slaves could obtain their liberties by insur- 
rection? If they could, then the obligation to put 
down domestic violence may incidentally operate as 
aguaranty of slavery, so far as its existence is en- 
dangered by insurrection. If they could not, then 
this clause of the constitution does not guaranty its’ 
existence, directly or indirectly. I hold, that the 
slaves never can obtain their freedom by insurrec- 
tion. I believe that an’ insurrection among them 
would only lead to the extermination of a great por- 
tion of them, and riveting the chains of slavery upon 
the balance more firmly than ever. In saying this, 
I speak what I believe the result would be, if the 
slave States should be left entirely: to themselves. 
Success in battle no longer depends upon physical 
strength. “The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” Improvements in the instru- 
ments of war have changed the influences that give 
victory. Attacked by those possessed of these in- 
struments, and a knowledge of the use of them, the 
poor ignorant slaves -would be cut down like the 
grass of the field. No, no, sir, slavery is not to be 


abolished by insurrection among the slaves, Anti- : 
slavery men look to no such means-for abolishing it ` 


in the States. He must be a madman, a fanatic, in- 
deed, who would stir up an insurrection among the 
slaves for this purpose. The sooner such an insur- 
rection should be quelled, the better it would be for 
the cause of freedom itself. And neither the United 
States, nor any citizen of the free States, who should 
aid in quelling it, would be*guilty of sustaining 
slavery; for slavery, whether that aid be given or 
not, cannot be abolished by insurrection. 

But there is another view to be taken of this clause 
of the constitution. The provision is necessary to the 
very existence of the government, whether slavery 
existor not. Should the government of a State be 
overturned by domestic violence, the United States 
government itself would feel the shock; an inroad 
would be made upon its organization, and a wound 
inflicted threatening its existence. In exercising 
this power, therefore, it would do it, not to prolong 
slavery, not to guaranty its existence, but to pre- 
serve ‘itself—its own existence, and a republican 
form of government in the States. It is not con- 
tended that this government may not do, and is not 
bound to do, many things, the incidental effect of 
which may be to strengthen slavery. All that is 
contended for is, that it has no right to do, and is 
not bound to do anything, the object of which is, 
either directly or indirectly, to sustain slavery. It 
may levy a duty upon imported cotton or sugar, the 
incidental effect of which may be to raise the price 
of slave labor, and thus, in some measure, may in- 
cidentally sustain slavery; but it has no right to levy 
these duties for the purpose of sustaining slavery. 
Nor, in so doing, does the government partake of 
the guilt of slavery. Men are not, and cannot be 
made, responsible for all the effects which may in- 
cidentally flow from their acts. The incidental ef- 
fect of Paul’s preaching so long at Troas was, that 
a young man, who sat in a window, fell into a deep 
sleep, and fell down from the third loft, and was 
taken up dead; yet Paul was not guilty of his death. 
Governments and individuals are responsible for ef- 
fects consequent on acts, the object of which was, 
either directly or indirectly, to produce them; and 
here their responsibility ceases. So the obligation 
to quell domestic violence.by this government does 
not guaranty the continuance of slavery, nor make 
it responsible for its existence, although the inci- 
dental effect of it should be to prolong, in some 
measure, that institution. It would simply be doing 
right, although some evil consequences might ulti- 
mately flow from it. 

Again, it is contended that that part of the second 
section of the fourth article of the constitution, which 
provides that “no person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due,” guaran- 
tees the existence of slavery in the States. Let us 
dissect this provision and’ see whether it does or 
not. - 

Tadmit, that by the phrase, “persons held in ser- 
vice,” slaves are intended, as well as apprentices. 
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But before this clause can apply at “all,-the slave or - 
apprentice must escape from the.’State by whose: 
laws he is held to service, into another State. If he 
be carried there by his master, or go'by his consent, 
it does not apply at all, and he is free and cannot be 
taken back. Say, then that he isa slave, thus es- 
‘caped: what is his condition? By the common lw, 
which was in force in all the States at the same 
time the ¢onstitution was formed, he would be free, 
and the master could not take him back, in the same 
manner that he is free now, when he goes into an-` 
other State with the consent of his master. This 
provision repeals, annihilates, or destroys so much 


‘of this common law as applied to slaves or appren- 


tices escaping, and renders null and void any law 
which a State shall pass, to revive the common law, 
or in any respect to discharge. them from. the service 
or labor due to their-master. It requires no. action 
on the part of the government. It simply permits 
the master to go after his slave wheré he could not 
go were it not for this provision. It no more guar- 
anties slavery than Tehould guaranty a man’s title . 
tohis farm, ‘by permitting him to come upon my. 
land-and get a deed which had been taken from him 
and carried upon my premises, or should permit 
him to come upon my premises and geta sheep 
which had escaped from his enclosure. 1 know it 
is contended that that part of the clayse which says, 
that he shall be delivered on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor. may be due, requires 
action onthe part of the government.. What action, 
lask? Of whom is this claim to be made? Not 
of the government. The goveriment has not the 


possession of the runaway. The claim is made 


by the. owner taking possession of his slave; and 
all te delivering up there is or can be in thé case, 
is, that no one shall interfere to prevent his taking 
him. Suppose thg, law should say, as it in fact 

does, that, if my“neighbor’s. horse gets into my 

field, on claim of the owner, I shall deliver him up 

to him: what would, what does, this require me to 

do? Just nothing. I should fulfil the law by sim- 
ply permitting the owner to take him away. And 
this is all the-people of the slaveholding States can 
ask of the United States government under this sec- 
tion—simply that they shall be permitted to catch, 
if they can, and take back, if they can, their runa- 
ways, without the interference of the State, or the 
people of the State, into which they escape. That 
this is the meaning of this clause of the constitu- 
tion, is evident from the provisions of the statute 
passed by Congress relative to fugitives—a. Con- 
gress composed of many of the able men. who 
formed the constitution of the United States. This 
does not aid the master in the least in taking his 
slave. It simply prohibits any person from ob- 
structing him in doing it, and provides how he may 
obtain a certificate, which shall be evidence that he 
belongs to the owner, that persons may know this 
fact, and not prevent him from taking his fugitive 
back to the State from which he fled. 

We have thus surveyed all the provisions of the 
constitution which are claimed to guaranty slavery. 
In none of them is any guaranty given. None of 
them require any action on the part of the United 
States government, either to extend or perpetuate 
slavery, much less that we shall annex a foreign na- 
tion to us for that purpose. 

It is claimed, however, by some southern gentle- 
men, that slavery is a national institution, and, as 
such, that we are bound to sustain it, This senti- 
ment was very confidently advanced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey.] It sounds, 
certainly, to us northern men, very strange to hear 
this institution cailed-a national one by our south- 
ern brethren. It is but a short time since, that, if a 
northern man had anything to do or say about it, 
he was in danger of being lynched. Then it was 
declared to be a State institution, and thei nei- 
ther we nor this government had any right to 
meddle with it. The cry of Southem - men 
then was, like that of the man who “dwelt among 
the tombs” —‘“‘let us alone, what have we to do with 
thee”-—and they drove us out of their coasts; but 
now, forsoth, it has become a national institution, 
and they call upon us for aid—not, indeed, to “cast 
out their devils,” but to help keep the evil spirit of 
slavery in them. What has produced this change? 
Have they learned by the last census that they have 
become the weaker vessel, and are destined to grow 
weaker and weaker? Do they find “their bed 80 
short, that they cannot stretch themselves upon it; 
and their covering so narrow, that they cannot wrap 
themselves in it” A change has come over the 
spirit of their dreams. They begin to feel, -not 
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merely thatthey cannot walk alone, butthat they can- 
not walk in vur company without leaning upon our 
shoulders. They know that their sceptre is depart- 
edjand now they not only want us to nurse them, 
but they want us to put another sceptre into their 
hands, more potent than they have ever possessed, 
with which they can rule over us. For one, Ede- 
mur. I will have nothing to do with or for slavery 
in the States. 1 will neither touch, nor taste, nor han- 
dle the unclean thing. I deny that itis a national 
institution. It is not a child of our begetting. 


jstence; nor have we adopted it into our family. On 
the contrary, Í deny that this government has any 


its powers, to continue one in his bonds. I know 
that this is taking bold and high ground; but it 
aches no higher than the constitution itself, and 
man’s inalienable rights. Where, in that instru- 
ment, isany power conferred upon any department 
of this government to make a mana slave? Is it to 


befound among the express powers? Which one? | 


Letgentlemen lay their finger upon it if they can. 
Is it necessary to carry into effect any expressly 
granted power? Which one, I ask again? There is 
no such power there. None ever was intended 
tobe granted. And even if there had. been an at- 
tempted grant of any such power, such grant 
would be null and void. The powers of 
our national government 
people themselves. 
power which they themselves did not possess. No 


man can empower another to do a thing which he : 
himself has no right to do. The people had no right * 


to make a slave, nor could. they confer any such 


right upon a government of their own forming; and | 
should they attempt it, the act would be a mere nulli- | 


ty—no part of the constitution, nor binding upon 
aby man, or any State. This is no. new doctrine. 
It follows, inevitably, not only from the principles: 
of eternal justice, from God’s will revealed to man, 
but also from the principles of the declaration of 
American independence, solemnly proclaimed at the 
iime of the nation’s birth. Does not that say, that 
man has by nature an inalienable right to liberty— 


thatis, a right from which he cannot be separated? | 


 Itwas upon this rock that liberty took her stand 


during our revolutionary struggle, and cheered our , 


troops, and nerved the arms of our mighty men, as 


they went forth to battle with England’s armed host. 
And after the din of battle was over, and victory 
won, our fathers met together to build, upon this 
rock, a temple in which she might dwell forever. 
That temple is our sacred constitution. It is true, 
ithas been greatly polluted since. In it, unclean 
beasis have been offered up in sacrifice. It has been 
made a house of merchandise, and a den of thieves. 
Liberty, fora time, seems to have left it in disgust; but 


are derived from the į 
The people could confer no ¿| 
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with a foreign nation for the purchase of territory, 


or passing resolutions for that purpose through 
Congress, providing that a certain class of the in- 
habitants of the territory shall be hung up by the 


| neck till they are dead, and without being tried by.a 


ury, or that their property shall be taken away? 

ould not such a statute, or treaty, or resolutions, 
be pronounced unconstitutional and void—a palpa- 
ble violation of this clause of the constitution? And 


|! is not liberty placed here with life and. property? 


: | And is it not as dear as either of the others? 
It was born long before this government had an ex- | 


s it to 
be sported with asa thing of nought? Again, I ask, 
what guaranty is thrown around life and property 


i t 3 i! by this clause of the constitution? What is meant 
right, either to create a slave, or, by the exercise of | 


by due process of law as applied to them? It it not 
that they shall not be taken away unless forfeited 
by crime, and that the commission of the crime 
shall be decided by a trial had by law?—and that 


| thattrial shall be by jury, according to the second 


section of the third article of the constitution, 
which says that “the trial of all crimes, except 
in cases. of impeachment, shall be by jury?” 
Has not this always been the understanding of the 
constitution? Has life or property ever been taken 
away in any other manner? And should they be, 
would it not raise a rebellion at once? And I ask, 
once more, is not liberty as sacredly guarded as 
either life or property? It it not classed with them? 
Would not a statute passed by Congress, which 
should provide for taking away life or property, un- 
less for the commission of crime already ascertained 
by the verdict of a jury, be pronounced by our judi- 
cial tribunals to be unconstitutional, null, and void? 
And would they not pronounce the provisions of a 
treaty for the same object null and void also? And 
if such a statute, and such provision of a treaty, ta- 
king away life and property, would be declared null 
and void, ought they not to declare them equally un- 
constitutional and void when made to take away lib- 


il erty in the same manner? 


Gentlemen may say that these principles would 


set free all the slaves in the Territory of Florida. I 


admit that they would. They are held in bonds by 
virtue of the laws of this government. Those laws 
are unconstitutional and-void; and, in my opinion, 
every slave there is as free as the air he breathes. 
Again: It may be said that these principles would 
free the slaves in those States formed out of the 
Louisiana Territory purchased of France. This re- 
“gult, however, does not follow? The slaves in those 
States are not held in bondage by virtue of the laws 
of Congress. They are held thus by virtue of 
State laws. While the territory belonged to the 
United States, the slaves then there were continued 
such by United States laws; and then they were in 
fact free, and should have been declared so. But 
now the institution of slavery in those States has pass- 
ed out of the jurisdiction of the United States, and is 
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or continuing them in slavery, are, and must ever be, 
utterly void and of no binding effect. r 
Under these circumstances, should Texas. be an- 
nexed to this Union, and. for the avowed purpose 
of extending and perpetuating slavery, what would 
be its effect upon our constitution and Union? 
There are some who contend that it would be of 
itself a dissolution of the Union, and_ the forma- 
tion of a new one, and that any State would 
have a right to say whether it would form a part of 
the new Union or not; that it would, in fact, throw 
the States back upon their original sovereignty, and 
place them in the same condition they were in prior 
to the formation of our constitution. Believing, as 
I do, that any act of ihis government annexing Tex- 
as to us would beclearly and palpably unconstitu- 
tional and void, I do not see how it could have this 
effect. 1donotsee how a null and void act can 
have any effect, It appears to me that the 
constitution as it is, and the Union as it is, 
and Texas as it is, would still remain. Texas 
would be no more annexed than it is now. 
The act annexing it would bea dead letter, to which 
life could not be imparted. It would not be binding 
while it remained, and might at any time be repeal- 
ed. We may declare, if we please, the stipulations 
contained in our law or resolutions, or treaties, or 
whatever other name we may give to this unconsti- 
tutional act, to be the fundamental law of union, 
binding forever upon us and our posterity, but they 
never will be regarded as such, or submitted to as 
such, by the people of this country. Let it not be 
said that this isthe language of nullification. It is 
far from it. The doctrine of nullification is, that 
any State may declare any act of Congress to be 
unconstitutional, and resist its execution, notwith- 
standing the judicial tribunals of the country shall 
decide it to be the law of the land; tribunals which 
the States themselves have clothed with power to 
decide what is and what is not law. This doctrine 
Iabhor. It would annihilate every act of Congress 
in its turn. It would make every man a judge in 
his own case. Few, indeed, are the measures of 
our general government which have not, at one time 
or another, been declared to be unconstitutional by 
some one State injuriously affected thereby. It ap- 
pears to me that any act of this government, decid- 
ed to be. unconstitutional by the judicial tribunals, 
must be submitted to by the States and people while 
ihe decision remaing unaltered. If the act be of 
such a nature that it cannot be brought before those 
tribunals for decision, 1 see no remedy but tempo- 
rary submission, until, by appeal to the good sense 
and justice of the people, the act shall be repealed. 
It is true, we may submit to an unconstitutional act 
so long, making no efforts for its repeal or over- 
throw, until the interests of innocent men have 
become so interwoven with its existence, as in 


the case of the Louisiana purchase, that its re- 
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I thank Heaven that she is returning. Already we 
can see her shadow before her, and soon, those will 


be cast out, who buy and sell in the temple, and the ; 


tables of money changers will be overturned, and 
the seats of them that sell slaves. The constitution 
will be purified from all connection with slavery. 
k will yet be restored to those holy uses, for which 


our fathers erected it, to remain, I trust, a temple in: | 


which liberty may dwell forever. 

So far from the framers of the constitution con- 
ferring power upon any department of the govern- 
ment to make a man a slave, they were not satisfied 
with its being silent upon that subject, and there- 
fore, out of abundant caution, in an amendment to 
that instrument, they have inserted a clause utterly 
forbidding the use of such power. That clause is in 
these words: “No person shall be deprived of life, 


liberty, or property, without due process of law.” | 


Here the same safeguard is thrown around liberty 
that protects the life and property of every citizen in 
this country; and let us not forget that it applies to 


all persons. No distinction is made on account of - 


solor or station. And what is this safeguard? It is, 
that neither life, nor liberty, nor property, shall be ta- 
ken from any person till there has been a legal trial; 
for this is the meaning of due process of law. It is 
not that they shall be taken away by law, 
or by statute, but by due process of law. Pro- 
cess isa legal, technical term, and comprehends all 
those various steps pursued by our courts of justice 
in bringing and deciding cases before them for liti- 
gation, Liberty is to be taken away in the same 
meaner that life and property are taken away. And 
howis this done? By simply passing a statute that 
such and such persons shall be executed, or that the 
property of such and such persons shall be taken 
ftom them? Or; can it be done by forming a treaty 
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as much beyond the control of the United States 
government, as it would be if those States formed 
separate and independent nations; and if all the laws 


|| of the United States should be repealed, not a slave 


there would be any more free. — 
From. this view of the constitution, it would seem 


: | that the following conclusions are inevitable: 
First. That Congress has no power to admit for- 
eign territories or foreign States into this Union for 


any purpose whatever. 


i Secondly. That Congress has no right to exercise 


powers not conferred. upon it by the constitution; 
that all such powers are reserved to the people or to 
the States, and are to be used by them in amending 
that instrument, in the form pointed out by the con- 
stitution itself. 

Thirdly. That slavery in the States is a State in- 
stitution, placed beyond the power of Congress, 
which has no power to extend or perpetuate it, or 
do it away. . 

Fourthly. That the government of the United 
States has no right to make a man a slave, or to con- 
tinue him in his bonds; that the people, who formed 
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‘| the constitution, having no euch right themselves, 
‘| could not confer it upon the government; and so far 


from attempting to do it, they have expressly guard- 
ed against it by providing that no person shall be 
deprived of his liberty except by due process of Jaw. 

Fifthly. That any act or resolutions passed by 
Congress to admit a foreign State, or nation, or ter- 
ritory, into the United States, would be null and 
void, neither binding upon any department of the 
government, nor upon any State, nor upon the people 


of the Tnited States. 


by this government, or in an 
gress, stipulating, cither for 


| 
| Sizthly. That any provision in any treaty made 


law passed by Con- ` 
ucing men to slavery, i 


peal or overthrow would be unjust. But in this 
case there will go up one continued, deter- 
mined, unceasing cry for repeal, till it is done. I do 
not say that the people would not submit to naked 
annexation; but they never will regard the terms of 
annexation as fundamental law, especially any terms 
permitting slavery in any portion of the. annexed 
territory. Gentlemen mayfthink that there will be 
alittle bluster on the part of anti-slavery men, and 
then all opposition will die away. But they are 
mistaken. Anti-slavery men will never be lulled to 
sleep by another Missouri compromise. Their ha- 
tred of slavery is an undying hatred. It has grown 
up under bitter persecution, violence, and mobs, and 
has been watered by the blood of many martyrs. 


i They are differently situated from what they were 


Then slavery existed in many States 
where it is now abolished. Then England and the 
nations of the earth were against them, But now 
the fallow ground of the free States is broken up, 
and the seed has been freely sown and taken deep 
root. Now they have the sympathies of the christian 
and civilized world cheering them on. Now they 
have the example of British West India emancipa- 
tion, showing that abolition is both practical and 
safe; thus taking away the last excuse from every 
slaveholder who does not love slavery for slavery’s 


in 1820. 


| sake—who does not roll it as a sweet morsel under 


his tongue. But this is not all. They have reaped 
the bitter fruits of the Missouri compromise. They 
have seen slavery, strengthened by it, ruling oyer 
them with a rod of iron—yes, and felt it too. The 
free States have long been Jooking to a brighter 


| day—to the day when the political power of this na- 


tion should be placed in their hands. The long 
looked-for day hka come. “The sceptre,” as has been 
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said, “has departed from Judah.” But now they are 
asked to bow their necks again to the yoke—nay, 
to help fasten it upon them. They will never do it; 
they- will never submit to it. ‘They will make un- 
ceasing war upon any scheme of annexation, wheth- 
er adopted by us or not, until it shall be among the 
things that were. . 

A warn southern gentlemen against adding fuel to 
the anti-slavery fire now burning in the. hearts. of 
many at the North. They know little of the 
strength of anti-slavery sentiment there. They look 
upon the sixty-five thousand votes cast by the. liber- 
ty party, as embodying the whole of it; they are 
much mistaken; it is not even atithe of the whole 
of it. There are more anti-slavery voters to day in 
the free States, than there are slaveholders at the 
South. These do not all belong to the liberty party, 
but they areno less determined anti-slavery men. 
Now, they feel that this government has no right to 
abolish slavery in the States—that it has no juris- 
diction over it there. They are satisfied with the 
constitution as it is, if it be administered according 
to its true intent and meaning. They do not desire 
to change it even in those clauses which confer un- 
due political power upon the slave States, and which 
permit the master to pursue his fugitive slave and 
capture him in the free States, although, were they 
to form a new constitution, they would agree to no 
such provisions. ‘They are willing to abide by the 
bond, but they will not enlarge its provisions, by 
construction or otherwise. 
to aid in the extension or perpetuation of slavery, 
and they will never do it; but, at the same time, 
they do not now desire to change the constitution; 
they know it is changeable, that it may be amended, 
and made what it should have been when adopted. 
Should Texas be annexed, no man can calculate the 
consequences. Already there is beginning to pre- 
vail, in the free States, a sentiment that there can be 
no stability in the measures of this government, op- 
erating favorably upon northern interests, while sla- 
very exists; that the Union itself cannot be rain- 
tained, unless slavery be overthrown. And there 
are some liberty men who have already adopted the 
sentiment; advanced by some southern men upon 
this floor, that there exists in this government a 
self-preserving power above the constitution; and 
they say that this power may be exercised in abol- 
ishing slavery in the States, if necessary to sustain 
the Union and maintain our free institutions. If 
slavery shall now triumph; if the constitution shall 
be made to fall prostrate at his feet, and its powers 
perverted to extend and perpetuate that institution, 
one thingis certain, that the line dividing parties in 
this country will henceforth be, slavery or freedom. 
Then the little cloud, now no larger than a man’s 
hand, will quickly overspread the heavens; then the 
South will find, not only that the sceptre has depart- 
ed from Judah, and a law-giver from between his 
feet, but also that the Shiloh of the slave is come. 
The North is slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy; 
but if its “wrath shall be kindled up, slavery will 
find ita consuming fire.” 


SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In Senate, February 15, 1845—On the resolution for the an- 
nexation of Texas. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution from the House for theannexation of Texas, 

Mr. RIVES rose and addressed the Senate in opposition to 
the joint resolution for the admission of Texas into the 
Union. He commenced by observing that it was very well 
kuown to the Senate, and not unknown to the country, (so 
far as any humble opinion of his could be deemed of any 
importance,) that he was not opposed to the acquisition of 
Texas whenever it could be fairly and honorably accom- 
plished, in accordance with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, and without gravely disturbing the harmony of exist- 
ing relations between one section of this country and ano- 
ther, and between this government and other governments. 
So far from it, that he regarded that measure as combining 
many important national advantages, commending it to the 
consideration of the whole country—of the North and the 
West more than the South. 

In much of what had been so eloquently said by the hon- 
orable senator from Pennsylvania [Mir. Bucsanay] yester- 
day, in regard to the expediency of the annexation, he con- 
curred. Buta far higher question than that is now before 
us. Everything that might be dcemed by us expedient is 
not, therelore, lawful and justifiable. What would it profit 
us should we gain Texas, if thereby we lost our regard for 
that sacred instrament which was the bond of our national 
union, the pledge and palladium of our liberty and happi- 
ness? The mode in which Texas was to be acquired, in its 
aspect upon the principles of our political compact, was, 
with him, a vital and a paramoant consideration. We had 
heretofore made important acquisitions of foreign territory, 
more than doubling the area of our original limits; but we 
had made the acquisition by means of the treaty-making 

` power} and in this case of Texas, too, the treaty power had 


They have never agreed. 
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Senate. 


been calledinto action to achieve the measure of annexa- 
tion; but the treaty not having received the constitutional 
sanction of two-thirds of this body, it was now at last dis- 
covered that all this reference to the treaty-making power 
was a mere useless ceremony; a work of supererogation; an 
idle, unmeaning formality; and that the object could be bet- 
ter accomplished by a joint resolution, to be passed by a 
mere majority of the two Houses of Congress. Under these 
circumstances, the question now put to the judgment and 
conscience of every senator was, whether this summary 
mode of proceeding was warranted by the constitution, and 
in conformity with that good faith which the people of the 
several States had pledged to each other when they adopted 
the constitution and promised to abide by it. 

It was the prond distinction and the peculiar happiness of 
this country to possess a. written constitution—an instru- 
ment which not only limited the general mass of power del- 
egated to the government, but which defined the particular 
powers to be exercised by each branch of that government. 
According to its provisions, each department had its own 
appropriate sphere of action; each of them checked and was 
in turn checked by others: and thus the whole together pre- 
served the safeguard of the public liberty. The legislative 
department in other governments arrogated to itself su- 
pene power, the jura summi imperii; but, thank God! such 

egislative supremacy was unknown inours. The legisla- 
tive as well as the other departments of government in our 
system, were, in the impressive language of Mr. Jefferson, 
“chained down” by the limitations of delegated authority. 
“An elective despotism,” as he had so well said, “was not 
the government we fought for.” In our system the powers 
were so balanced between the several bodies of magis- 
‘tracy that neither could transcend its own limits without 
being immediately checked by the others. This was the 
fundamental conception of American constitutional liberty, 
as understood by the enlightened founders of this republic, 
and it had heen faithfully carried out in the constitution of 
the United States. In that instrument all the legislative 
powers of the government were specifically enumerated 
and vested inthe two Houses of Congress; the executive 
power was defined and intrusted to the hands of the 
President; while the judicial authority was confided 
to the Supreme Court, and to such other subordinate courts 
as should be established from time to time ky Congress. 
This organization embraced all the great isternal interests 
of the country. $ 

Byt there remained other interests to be provided for, 
which had respect’to the relations of this country with 
foreign powers. So important was the power which con- 

- trolled these, that Locke, in his celebrated treatise on gov- 
ernment, had ranked it along with the legislative and exec- 
utive, as a co-ordinate independent power, under the name 
of the federative power. All these interests, whether of 
peace or war, of alliances, of succors, of ‘commerce, of ter- 
ritory, of boundaries, were regulated by treaty. It became, 
therefore, in laying the foundations of the government, a 
matter of primary importance to determine where this 

~great power should be lodged. In all the modern govern- 

“ments of Europe, it was an appendage to the executive; but 
in ours it was different. Under the articles of the confeder- 
ation, this power was reposed in Congress; but the consent 
of nine States was requisite to give effect to any treaty or 
alliance. 
stitution, it was an embarrassing as well as an important in- 
quiry, where this power should be deposited. The first 
idea suggested was to place it in the Senate exclusively; 
then it was suggested that the President should be associa- 
ted with the Senate; and when this was resolved on, then 
arose the question whether the President and a mere major- 
ity of the Senate should exercise the power, or whether 
more than a majority should be required. In this question 
great interests were involved. The northern States cnter- 
tained great jealousy in regard to the interests of the fish- 
eries, and feared lest, in the future exigencies of the repub- 
lic, these might come to be ceded by treaty; while the 
southern States were cqually jealous respecting the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and the question of their western 
boundaries, hoth which points were then in controversy 
with Spain. Both the North and South, therefore, united in 
demanding that more than a simple majority of the Senate 
should be requisite for the ratification of a treaty, and the 
proportion of two-thirds was finally agreed on. 

The new constitution having been adopted by the conven- 
tion which framed it, it was presented to the people assem- 
bled in conventions in their several States for acceptance 
or rejection. When, the draft of the new instrument 
came before the convention of Virginia, uo feature in it at. 
tracted so earnest and so jealous a degree of attention as 


this power to form treaties. The thunder of Patrick Henr) 
eloquence was immediately launched against it; because 
he thought its arrangement of the treaty-making power did 
not sufficiently secure to the South and the Westtheir 
rights in reference to the navigation of the Mississippi and 
to their western boundaries. He compared the new consti- 
tution with the old articles of confederation in this respect, 
and endeavored to show that the States had enjoyed greater 
security under the latter than they would by the new ar- 
rangement. So great was the anxiety in the Virginia con- 
vention respecting the safety of western interests, that a 
most searching inquiry was instituted into the acts of the 
Continental Congress respecting a negotiation for the tem- 
porary surrender of ourright of navigating the Mississippi; 
and members of the convention who had been d ates to 
Congress were calied to the stand as witnesses,and required 
to testify what hed been done in that matter. Nor was it 
until after days of deliberation that Virginia finally con- 
sented to ratify the new constitution; but she accompanied 
her ratification with a proposition for its amendment, de- 
manding higher security respecting the exercise of the 
treaty-making power. Her demand was, that in commercial 
treaties the assent of two-thirds of all the members of the 
Senate should be requisite, and that in-treaties for territorial 
boundaries the assent of three-fourths of both Houses should 
be requisite. The moble and patriotic State of North Caro- 
lina concurred with Virginia in this amendment, but it was 
ngt acceded to by the other States, the requisite number 
of them having ratified it with the treaty clause as it now 
stood. 

Soon after the new government went into operation, an 
important discussion arose in Congress as to the extent of 


When the convention met to frame the new con-, 


this very power. He referred to the unfortunate difference 
of opiniontbetween the House of Representatives and Presi- 
dent Washington epee the British treaty negotiated 
by Mr. Jay. The House called on the President forthe in: 
structions under which the treaty had heen made, and Gen. 
Washington sent them an answer in which, with the bigh- 
est authority which had ever accompanied’ any merely hu- 
man words, he gave his testimony as-to the trué intent and” 
meaning of this part of the constitution. -His words were 
these: 3 i 


“Having been a member of the general couvention, and 
knowing the principles on which the constitution was 
formed, Í have ever entertained but one opinion on this sub- 
ject; and, from the first establishment of the government to 
this moment, my conduct has exemplified that opinion, that 
the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and that 
every treaty, so made and promulgated, thenceforward be- 
came the law of the land.” 

“Itis a fact declared by the general convention, and uni- 
versally understood, that the constitution of the United 
States was the result of a spirit of amity ang mutual: con- 
cession. And it is well known that, under this influence, 
the smaller States were admitted to equal representation in 
the Senate with the larger States; and.this branch of the. 
government was invested with great powers, for, on the 
equal participation of those powers, the sovereignty and po- 
litical safety of the smaller States were deemed essentially 
to depend.” - 


Mr. R. was happy to say that that patriotic aùd enlight- 
ened House of Representatives, including, as it did, such 
men as Madison, Nicholas, Livingston, and Gallatin, and 
going, as it did, to an extent hardly justified in regard to 
their right freely to pass or not to pass acts to redeem the 
public faith, when plighted by. treaties, yet did disclaim, in 
the most positive manner, any agency in the making of 
treaties. 

Mr. R. said he had brought forward these facts in order 
to show that no question had entered more deeply into the 
frame work and vital compromises of the constitution than 
the arrangement of the treaty-making power—a power now 
sought to be exercised, in open defiance of the constitution, 
by the two Houses of Congress. There were occasions 
when the sudden irruption of new and dangerous innova- 
tions drove us allto an examination of the fundamental 
doctrines of our system. Virginia had a maxim in her bill 
of rights which could never be too often repeated, that “no 
free government or the blessing of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence ‘to justice, tempe- 
yance, moderation, and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles.” If cver there had been an occa- 
sion which called for such a recurrence, and the exercise 
of these saving vtrtues, this was one. 

Haying seen where the constitution has deposited the 
power of making treaties, the next question which present- 
ed itself was this: What is a treaty!—for on that question 
depended the rightful decision on the, measure now pro- 
posed. 
: Anattempt had been made to attach a technical and ca- 
balistic meaning to the word, which, if adopted, went to 
exclude many international contracts. But was this 50? 
We were in possession of what was justly deemed the 
highest authority on such questions. Vattel told us what 
was the naked fundamental conception of a treaty, defining 
it to be “a public compact between independent sovereign 
powers.” ‘(hat was the whole matter; there was no mys- 
tery about it. He knew indeed that,in the language of 
diplornacy, we had both treaties and articles of convention, 
but conventions were all treaties; if not, whence did the 
Senate derive its power to_ratify conventions, so called? 
Anagreement between two nations in reference to asper 
cific object or to a single act to be performed, such as the 
peyment ofindemnities or the fixing of some unimportant 
boundary, was usually denominated a convention; still it 
was insubstancea treaty, forthe term treaty was generic 
and comprehended the whole. A treaty, according to the 
highest authority, was simply an international compact. 

It was important to know in what sense this term treaty 
was understood by the people when they were called on to 
ratify the treaty-making power, as laid down in the new 
constitution. ‘And onthis pointit gave him great pleasure 
to turn the attention of the Senate. to a brief paseage of the 
Federalist, which not only furnished a definition ofa treaty, 
but went to explain the whole nature, philosophy, and con- 
ception of the treaty-making power. Gentlemen would find 
the passage in No, 75 of the Federalist, page 322: 


“The essence of the legislative is to enact laws;or, in 
other words, to prescribe rulés for the regulation of the 
society; while the execution of the laws and the employ- 
ment of the common strength, either for this purpose or for 
the common defence, seem to comprise all tlre functions of 
executive magistrate. The power of making treaties is 
plainly neither the one nor the other. It relates neither to 
the execution of the subsisting laws, nor to the enaction of 
new ones, and still less to an exertion of the common 
strength. Itsobjects are contracts with foreign powers, 
which have the force of law, but derive it from the obliga- 
tions of good faith. They are not rules prescribed by the 
sovereign to the subject, but agreements between sovereign » 
and sovereign. The power in question, therefore, scems to 
form a distinct department, and to helong properly neither 
to the legislative nor to the executive.” 

Now, with the lights derived from this authoritative defi- 
nition of ireaties and the treaty-making power, Mr. R. 
turned to the joint resolution which bad been received from 
the House of Representatives; and he would inquire 
whether it was not, to all intents and purposes, in every 
practical sense, a treaty, and nothing but a treaty? It was- 
nota change of name ora variation inform. which affected 
the substance of things. He put it to gentlemen to say 
whether this joint resolution was notin substance a ‘“‘con- 
tract with a foreign power?” Was it not a treaty, in the 
language of the Federalist, just as much as Mr. Tyler’s trea- 
ty, which had been submitted to the last session? What 
Wasa contract? His learned friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Bucrawan] needed not.to be reminded that a contract 


| was an “agreement to.do or not todo a particular thing on 
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certain terms and conditions, to admit a foreign nation into 
this associated federal republic? The question answered 
itself. What had the honorable senator done yesterday? 
Had he not gone over the terms of this agreement, declaring 
that some of them he liked and others he did not like? Ja 
this resolution Congress was asked to say to Texas, “If 
you wilk unhorse your President; dissolve your govern- 
ment; go back to a state of nature; cede all your public es- 
tablishments, mines, minerals, and every thing but your 
publio lands; retain your public domain; continue responsi- 
-ble for your debts; agree to the understanding that new 
States may be carved out of your territory, on the condition 
that inail of them north of a certain line slavery shall be 
prohibited forever, and in those south of it it shall or shali 
not bé prohibited, as the people may choose,—if you will do 
all these things, then it is a bargain, and we will admit you 
into our confederacy on equal terms with ourselves.” Now, 
if this was not an agreement—ifit was not a contract, and 
that with an extraordinary display of terms too, then Mr. 
R. did not know what an agreement or a contract was. 
That it was an agreement all the world must see. No man 
could wink so hard as not to see it. The only question, 
then, which remained was, whether it was not an agree. 
ment with a foreign independent power? 

What, then, was Texas? Need Mr. R., at this time of 
day, prove the title of Texas to national independence? 
Should he be told that she was not a foreign, sovereign, in- 
dependent power? He presumed not. Then, whether we 
looked at the terms or at the parties, this was an agreement 
between sovereign and sovereign. 

Now, then, where was such an agreement to be consum- 
mated according to the constitution? He asked the honor- 
able senator from Pennsylvania where? The joint resolu- 
tion announces its true character on its face. Res ipsa loqui- 
tur. It is styled a joint resolution, “declaring the terms on 
which Congress will admit Texas into the Unionas a State.” 
When we looked at the body of the resolution, did it bear 
the ordinary badge of legislation —‘‘be it enacted?” No: its 
language was, “be it consented.” [A laugh] It was the 
language of the marriage ceremony—‘whereas A and B 
have consented together in holy wedlock.” [Increased 
laughter.] He was sorry to be obliged to make such an al- 
lusion when addressing the honorable gentleman, who was 
not yet initiated in these mysteries. [More laughter.] 
Yes, its terms were “be it consented,” “it is hereby 
agreed,” not “hereby enacted.” It was the very languag 
of treaties. Gentlemen could not wink so hard as not to 
see it was in substance a treaty, begun and ended by legis- 
lation. 

And, further, when we looked at the subject matter of the 
agreement, Mr. R. ayerred not only that it was a treaty, but 
that the object could be consummated in no other way than 
by treaty. 

Mr. R. laid down this proposition; and he invited the hon- 
orable senator (who, though not a ‘Philadelphia lawyer,” 
was, at all events, a Pennsylvania lawyer) to find a flaw in 
itifhe could. He asserted that foreign territory could not 
peaceably be acquired (upon terms and conditions, as in this 
case) in any other mode than by treaty; because such terri- 
tory, being under an independent sovereign power, could 
not be peaceably acquired without the consent of that sov- 
ercign; and when that consent was given, in whatever form, 
it constituted a treaty, and nothing else. 


He had heard, by way of embarrassing and mystifying the 
subject, a great deal saidas to the various modes in which 
territory could be acquired. They were told that it might 
be acquired by conquest and by discovery. So it could; but 
neither of these modes affected Mr. R.’s proposition in the 
least. He said it could not be peaceably acquired. This, in 
terms, excluded acquisition hy conquest; and by implication 
it excluded discovery, because it referred to a case of 2 peo- 
pledand settled country, under the jurisdiction of a sover- 
eign organized power. He again invited his honorable and 
learned friend to answer it ifhe could. Let him point out a 
mode by which foreign territory could he peaceably RC 
quired. in the proper political sense ofthe rights of jurisdic- 
tion attaching to it, otherwise than by treaty. 

Hence it was that, after the discussion of a quarter of a 
century, it had come to be the settled law of the land that 
the treaty power could acquire foreign territory, and that it 
exclusively was competent to that function. 

Mr. R. went on to say that this question had come up for 
decision before the highest judicial tribunal of the country 
in the case of the American Insurance company vs. Canter, 
referred to hy the honorable senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Mor p! when that august court had pronounced the 
opinion that the consitution, having established the treaty- 
making power without qualification or restriction, it had 
the same extentin our government which it had in all other 
governments, and legitimately extended to the acquisition 
“f foreign territory. He was no lawyer, and felt as if he 
was going out of his sphere iu quoting cases to his learned 
friend. He understood, however, that the honorable senator 
recognised the correctness of that decision in its fullest ex- 
tent. He did not pretend to question that the treaty power 
might acquire foreign territory; but he made a distinction 
-that when a foreign power alienated only a portion of its 
territory, and thereby dismembered itself, a treaty was ne- 
cessary; but the case was different when such a government 
alienated the whole of its territory. Sach was the distinc- 
tion of the gentleman. But if there was anything in it, the 
gentleman was estopped from using such an argument, be- 
Cause the treaty submitted at the last sessjon did propose to 
aiienate: the whole Texian territory, and the gentleman 
voted for it. By his own act, therefore, he had recognised 
the doctrine that the treaty power was the proper instru- 
ment of ac tion, even when the whole territory of a 
foreign government was by its own act to he alienated. 
Doubtless the gentleman had the cases of Louisiana and 
¥loridain his mind. But even admitting the distinction 
taken, that did not afiect the domestic question with us: it 
aifected only the other party. The question is raised wes 
not whether this government could acquire the territory of 
another government. by treaty, bat whether or not it was 
competent fora foreign government to alienate the whole 
ofits territory without the express consent of the people. 
But there was a most obvious way to avoid that difficulty. 
This joint resolution provided for taking the sense of the 


people of Texas on the question in their own primary as- 
semblies. And could not a treaty provide the same thing? 

And here he would remind the honorable senator that 
Mr. Madison, in the instructions given by him at the time 
of the acquisition of Louisiane, suggested that very thing 
—that some mode should be provided of obtaining the con- 
sent of the inhabitants to the act of cession. It was ac- 
cording to the general principles: of the law of nations. 
Vattel himself declared that in such cases the people were 
to be consulted. Now, what Mr. R. said was this: that, as 
the alienation of the whole was more important than the 
alienation of a part, so there was a greater necessity for ob- 
serving all the constitutional guaranties furnished by the 
treaty-making power in one case than inthe other. The 
admission of Texas being the former case, it required the 
interposition of all the guaranties in the constitution re- 
specting transactions with foreign nations, and must have 
the assent of two-thirds of the sovereign members of the 
confederacy. 

Perhaps the honorable senator had the idea that, ina 
transaction like this, where a foreign government transfer- 
red its entire territory, with all its inhabitants, to the gov- 
ernment of a new sovereign, where it transferred human al- 
legiance as well as mere acres of the soil, it was not a trea- 
ty, and he feared an honorable friend in his eye [Mr. Fos- 
TER] was a good deal taken by this doctrine. But was 
there any ground for it? A treaty was an agreement with 
a foreign sovereign; and where was the sovereiguly in 
Texas? Certainly, according to the American doctrine, in 
the massof the people. Now, if the agreement was made 
ultimately with the people, instead of being less, it was 
more emphatically a treaty with a sovereign power than if 
made with the government only. If the honorable senator 
from Pennsylvania really intended to intimate that a transac. 
tion by which an entire territory and people are transferred 
toa foreign sovereignty is not properly a treaty, (though 
he at least would seem to be estopped from such an argu- 
ment by his vote for the treaty of the last session,) he would 
give the “law and the propheis.” It was an authority from 
the weight of which that gentleman would not detract, and 
it went directly to show that precisely such a transaction as 
js now in view with the people of Texas isa treaty. Vattel 
(book 1, chap. 16) speaks of two forms of treaty, in which 
one of the parties assume a subordinate relation to the 
other; the one a treaty of protection merely, and the other 
a treaty by which one power, on account of weakness, an 
intimate community of iuterest, or other cause, submits it 
self entirely to another. His language was this—first as to 
a treaty of protection: 

“When a nation is not capable of preserving itself from 
insult and oppression, she may procure the protection of a 
more powerful State. lf she obtains this by only engaging 
to perform certain articles, as, to pay a tribute in return 
for the safety obtained, to furnish her protector with troops, 
and to embark inall his wars as a joint concern, but still 
reserving to herself the right of administering her own 
government at pleasure, it is a simple treaty of protection, 
that does not af all derogate from her sovereignty, and dif- 
fers not from the ordinary treaties of alliance, otherwise 
than as it creates a difference in the dignity of the contract- 
ing parties.” 

Then follows a paragraph describing precisely the nature 
of the transaction now before us, by which one foreign 
State is proposed to be completely subjected to and incor- 
porated into another, and denominating it expressly a 
treaty. He begged leave to read it to the Senate: 

“But this matter is sometimes carried still further; and, 
although a nation is under an obligation to preserve with 
the utmost care the liberty and independence it inherits 
from nature, yet, when it has not suficient strength of itself, 
and feels itself unable to resist its enemies, it may lawfully 
subject itself to a more powerful nation, on certain condi- 
tions agreed to by both parties; und the compact or treaty 
of submission will thenceforward be the measure and the 
rule of the rights of each. For, since the people who enter 
into subjection resign aright which naturally belongs to 
them, and transfer it to another nation, they are perfectly 
at liberty to annex what conditions they please to this 
transfer; and the other party, by accepting their subjection 
on this footing, engages to observe religiously all the clauses 
of the treaty.” A 

He knew that his honorable‘and learned friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Cuoarr} had, during the Jast session 
thrown out the idea that this was not properly the subject 
of treaty, and had asserted that the records of history could 
not show an example of such a treaty. With all respect 
for the learning and sagacity of his honorable friend, he 
must nevertheless be permitted to say that on this point he 
thought him mistaken. Such instances must naturally have 
occurred in the mutations of empire. His friend well knew 
the frequeney with which the absorption of lesser States 
had occured in the progress of the Roman empire to uni- 
versal dominion. He had not made this point a subject of 


recent inquiry; but he thought he could not, in saying that’ 


there had been many instances of the absorption and incor- 
poration by treaty, be mistaken. It had also taken place in 
modern times. How had the vast monarchies of Europe 
grown up and extended themselves but by the annexation 
(in some cases undoubtedly by convention) of weaker ter- 
ritories araund them? Let the honorable senator consult 
the classic pages of his own'‘admirable Prescott, and } doubt 
not he wiil find there that the Spanish monarchy had heen 
puiltup and established by the successive incorporations 
with Arragon and Castile of the kingdoms of Granada and 
Navarre. The case of Granada was directly in point, and 
was so striking and picturesque in its character as to be 
fresh in the reecoliection of ik The Moorish sovereign, 
in the menaced wreck of his aflairs, made a treaty, by 
which he surrendered his whole kingdom to Ferdinand end 
Isabella for a smaller province, which aiso he afterwards 
surrendered, and finally retired into Africa. Let the gen- 
tleman look at the history of the low countrics—the great 
battle field of Europe---and see how, with ocaasional pe- 
riods of national independence, they had been transferred 
from one sovereign to another. Was all this done without 
treaty? Or let him turn to a still more modern instanve— 
the connection between Norway and Sweden. Norway 
hed been a dependency of Denmark: Denmark, by treaty, 
ceded her to Sweden, but Norway refused to be ceded; she 


set up her own banner, like Texas; adopted a new constitu- 


tion, and asserted her independence; Dut at length, being ` 


closely pressed by Sweden, she entered into negotiation, 
and concluded a convention, by which she surrendered her 


sovereignty, both territory and people, to the Swedish < 
ese. certainly were cases in point. But Mr. R. 


crown, T 
did not rest on them; he rested on the impregnable author- 
ity of the well-known exposition of the law of . nations 
which he had quoted—an authority. which.was in the hands 
of every framer of the constitution. While, on the part of 
Texas, therefore, an appeal.to the people might be neces- 


. sary to sanction the transfer of their éntire territory and 


national independence, with us the constitution had pro- 
videda competent power to treat with them in'the regular 


treaty-making branch of the government, and that ‘power 


we were hound to pursue according to the imperative forms: 


of the constitution. ` à 
àr, R. said thus much in relation to the treaty-making 


. power, because he considered it an indisputable preliminary 


to another question. Ifthe general power of making con- 


ventional arrangements with foreign nations was delegated . 


by the constitution to the President and two-thirds of the 


Senate, and, in the words of General Washington, exclu’ 


sively vested in them, then he held that no other clause in 
the'same instrument could be so interpreted as to nullify 
that grant. Would the senator from Pennsylvania tell him 
that, after this investiture of the treaty power in the execu- 
tive and two-thirds of the States, as represented in this 
body, it was admissible to give such a construction to ano- 
ther clause of the constitution as wholly to overrule and 
subvert that power? Yet that was the scope and necessar, 
effect of the argument. Under the power of Congress to ad- 
mit new States into the Union, it was contended that a mere 
majority of the two Houses of Congress could euter into 
stipulations and agreements with foreign States for their in- 
corporation into our political system, although the power 
of treating with foreign States had been expressly restricted 
to the President and two-thirds of the States, as represented 
in this body. Would itnot be most extraordinary, indeed, 
that the wise and sagacious men who framed the constitu- 
tion should have placed so strong acheck on the most unim- 
portant transactions of this government with foreign pow- 
ers, such as the payment of a sum of money, the surrender 
of criminals, the fixing of some small and unimportant 
boundary line, by requiring the assent of two-thirds of the 
States, and yet should have abandoned to a simple majority 
of the two Ilouses the vast, formidable, transcendent power 
of treating with a foreign nation for its incorporation into 
our Union? The merc statement of the proposition was suf- 
ficient. It could not bear a moments consideration. Was 
not such a power as capable of deranging the original ad- 
justment of their relative interests among the States as an 
amendment of the constitution itself? And yet for the 
amendment of the constitution the assent of three-fourths 
ofthe States was indispensably required. Was it to be 
presumed, in the face o this manifest intention of the fra- 
mers of the constitution to reserve a veto on all transactions 
and agreements with foreign States in the hands of one- 
third of the sovereign members of the confederacy, ‘that the 
vast power of admitting a foreign government and people 
into the Union would be intrusted to the vote of a mere 
transient party majority of the two Houses of Congress? It 
cannot be supposed for a moment. 


And in what part of the constitution was this vast, impe-’ 


rial power, capable of subverting all its well-adjusted bal- 
ances, to be found?—this lever of Archimedes, with which 
to prize up from its stable foundations the whole system of 
our constitutional government? Where, he asked, was it 
tobe found? Inthe forefront of the constitution? In the 
same phalanx of enumerated powers with the power to 
make war, the power to coin money, the power to raise ar- 
mies, to build navies, to levy taxes? No, sir. At the very 
foot of the instrament, amid the odds and ends ‘of miscella- 
neous provisions. Jt was relegated to an obscure corner; it 
was pushed off into a dark hiding hiding-place, whereit lay 
concealed, like some Guy Fawkes, beneath the Senate 
House, prepared to blow up and involve in one common 
ruin the constitution and the Union of the country. Surely 
if this provision had the colossal magnitude which the 
honorable senator supposed, 11 would not have been thus 
sneaked off (to use the memorable expression of a former 
distinguished member of this body, now no more) into a 
corner, 

The honorable senator had instructed us by reading cer- 
tain general rules of interpretation laid down by Vattel; but 
Mr. it. should leave all that, and come a little nearer home. 
He would ask the gentleman’s attention and that ofthe Senate 
to a very pestinent and practical rule of construction, ap- 
plying to the constitution of the United States, laid down 
by one who had a deeper interest in our system—not that 
Mr. R. objected to the passage which the senator from 
Pennsylvania had read. The rules were good in themselves, 
but they were inapplicable to the question. He would 
show that the language of the constitution, in the clause 
row under discussion, admitted of but one rational interpre- 
tation, and that in precise coincidence with the literal im- 
port of the words, as they were universally understood and 
received at the time of the establishment of the constitu- 
tion. He had before him a canon of constitutional interpre- 
tation which he well knew the senator from Pennsy Ivania 
must respect, for itcame from an authority before which 
all true democrats would yeverentially bow. It was.to be 
found ina letter from Mr. Jefferson to Judge Johnson, in 
which that distinguished founder of the democratic school 
recapitulated the fundamental principles of his creed. “On 
every question of construction,” he says, “we should carry 
ourselves back to the time when the constitution was adopt- 
ed, recollect the spirit manifested in the debates, and, in- 
stead of trying what meaning may be squeezed out of the 
text, or invented against it, conform to the probable one in, 
which it was passed.” N : ` 

Here wasa good republican rule of construction; and it 
was a rule which had been eanctioned by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the country. in one of ihe greatest causes 
ever brought upfor the decision of any court on earth, It 
was the case of a citizen in Maryiond against the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in reference to the recovery of fu- 
gitive slaves, In that case the most delicate and critical 
relations of the States of this Union were involved; and in 
delivering the opinion of the court, recognising and affirm: 
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ing one of the fundamental compromises of the constitu- 
tion, Judge Story says: 

“The safest rule of interpretation, after all, will be found 
to be to look to the nature and objects of the particular 
powers, duties, and rignts, with all the lights and aids of 
contemporary history; and to give to the words of each just 
such operation and force, consistent with their legitimate 
meaning, as may: fairly secure and attain the ends pro- 
posed, S : i 


And now, with the aids and lights of contemporaneous his- 
tory, Mr. R. invited the Senate to do what Mr. Jefferson had 
said ought to be done in every question of constitutional 
construction—-“to go back to the time when the constitu- 
tion was adopted,” and see what was the sense in which 
its proyisions were then practically intended and under- 
stood. i 

At the time when the constitution was adopted there were 
two descriptions of political communities or existences em- 
braced within the limits of the United States; one consisted 
of organized States {with all the powers, faculties, and instru- 
ments of independent self-government in regard to their mu- 
nicipal and domestic concerns, and at the same time partici- 
pating in the administration of the general government over 
the Union by their representatives in Congress. Side by 
side with these was another class, consisting of dependent 
communities, with imperfectand subordinate powers, and 
denominated Territories. These Territories were governed, 
mediately or immediately, by Congress, and were without 
any voice of their own in the national councils. These lat- 
ter communities were doubtless prominently in the view of 
the constitution when it spoke of new States being admitted. 
He did not mean to say that the clause referred only to such 
Territories as were within the limits of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of the constitution. It applied to 
allterritories which should be included within the national 
limits at the time when new States were to be formed out of 
them. Virginia had ceded to the United States in 1784 the 
vast body of the lands northwest of the Ohio, and in the act 
of.cession had expressly stipulated that the territory so ce- 
ded should he divided into not less than three nor more than 
five republican States, which should come into the Union 
onan equal footing with the original States. These embryo 
States formed one class of candidates for admission into the 
Union, and were, of course, within the view of the consti- 
tational provision. 

But this was not all, There were several States, of large and 
disproportionate dimensions, within which it was foreseen 
new States. must arise. Virginia at that time included with- 
in her limits what was then called the district of Kentucky. 
This territory was, even then, aspiring to rise into the dig- 
nity of a State, and had entered into an arrangement wit! 
the legislature of Virginia for that. purpose. Then there 
was the patriotic and high-spirited community of Frank- 
land—the germ of the future State of Tennessee—embraced 
within the limits of North Carolina. She was then in sub- 
stance a separate community, exercising de facto, though 
ina style of almost Arcadian simplicity, many of the at- 
tributes of independent sovereignty. Besides these there 
was the Territory of Maine (within the limits of Massachu- 
setts) also aspiring after State dignity. There was, more. 
over, Vermont, lying within territory claimed by the State 
of New York, but having long since set up a separate gov- 
ernment, and earnestly demanded admission into the con- 
federacy. The senator’s own State, too, was at that time 
agitated by schemes of division, which, if they had been 
unfortunately carried into execution, would have deprived 
her of the proud honor she now wears of being the key- 
stone of the federal arch. Within the broad limits of Geor- 
gia—then stretching over what are now the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama—it was impossible not to foresee that 
new States would also arise. Thus the country stood when 
the constitution was adopted; and it was in view of this 
state of things, and of the fact that there was no power in 
the old confederation to admit new States, that this much 
perverted clause was inserted. 

Here, then, were five new States to come in out of the 
Northwest Territory, besides all those other aspiring scions 
from the larger States, which were springing up on all 
sides, The old confederation, strange as it may appear, 
possessed no power to admit new States out of domestic 
territory. On this point Mr. R. would call the attention of 
the Senate to a number of the Federalist, in which Mr. 
Madison distinctly stated this defect of power in the old 
confederation, and traced to that defect the origin of the 
clause in the present. constitution which gives to Congress 
the power to admit new States: into the Union. Nobody 
knows better than the senator from Pennsylvania that it isa 
fundamental rule, in the construction of all remedial acts, 
to consider the state of the old law, the defect or mischief 
existing under it, and then the remedy furnished by the 
new law, which must be so construed as to correct the par- 
ticular defect or mischief which existed under the old law. 
Now, Mr. President, let us see what Mr. Madison says of 
the want of power under the articles of confederation. in 
the 38th number of the Federalist, speaking of the North- 
west Territory, which had been ceded io the United States 
by Virginia, aud which Virginia had obtained a positive 
stipulation from the old Congress should be divided inte 
not less than three nor more than five republican States, he 
says: 

“Congress have assumed the administration of this stock. 
They have begun te render it productive. Congress have 
undertaken to do more: they have proceeded to form new 
States; [that is, prospectively;]to erect temporary govern- 
ments, to appoint officers for them, and to prescribe the 
conditions on which such States shall be admitted into the 
confederacy. All this has been done, and done without 
the least color of constitutional authority.” 


We have only to connect with this passage what the hon- 
orable senator read to us from the 43d number of the Fed- 
eralist, written also by Mr. Madison, and we have a com- 
plete clue to the true and incontestable meaning of the 
clause of the new constitution giving to Congress the pow- 
er to admit new States into the Union. After quoting the 
whole clause providing for the admission of new States inte 
the Union, Mr. Madison, in the number of the Federalist 
now referred to, proceeds as follows: 

“In the articles of confederation no provision is found on 
this important subject. Canada wasto be admitted of right, 


onher joining in the measures of the United States; and the 
other colonies, by which were evidently meant the other 
British colonies, at the discretion of nine States. The event- 
ualestablishment of new States seems to have been over- 
looked by the compilers of that instrument. We have seen 


t the inconvenience of this omision, and assumption of power 


into which Congress have been led by it. With great pro- 
priety, therefore, has the new system supplied the defect.” 

The new constitution was our great national remedial 
act. It was intended to correct the evils and defects of the 
conféderation. Under the old system, there had existed, as 
we have seen, no authority to admit new States arising 
within the limits of the United States—that was the defect 
to be corrected, and this shed irresistible light on the true 
meaning of the new clause. Admission into the confedera- 
cy had been clamcrously demanded for years by Vermont, 
and the other rising communities to which | have referred 
were showing also an impatient desire to be admitted into 
the Union as States. These young giants were uneasy and 
restless under the restraints of their condition of pupiage; 
they pantedto cast aside their tutors and governors, and to 
assume the toga virilis of State sovereignity. The passage 
in the 43d number of the Federalist quoted above, which 
was rather unwittingly, as it seemed to me, for his purpose, 
read by the honorable senator from Pennsylvania, completed 
the evidence (even to the proof ofa negative) of the true 
meaning of the clause, and went conclusively to show that 

. the power to admit new States did not mean a power to ad- 
mit foreign but American States. What does Mr. Madison 
say in that number of the Federalist? Fhe articles of the 
confederation, he says, provided for the admission of Cana- 
da, whose aid in the war of the revolution we were desirous 
to obtain. They allowed her to come in by her simply 
‘joining in the measures of the United States,” and this as- 
sent was given unanimously by all the States; for it was in- 
serted inthe articles of confederation themselves, which 
were the unanimous act of the oldthirteen States. At the 
same time, the articles of confederation provided that the 
other “colonies?” (meaning, as Mr.Madison says, British 
colonies) might also be admitted, but not without the as- 
sent of nine States, forming two-thirds of the States then in 
the confederacy: But, at the same time, says Mr. Madison, 
no provision was made by the articles of confederation for 
.the ádmission of new States. ‘The eventual establishment 
of new States,” he says, ‘‘seems to have been overlooked 
by the compilers of that instrument.” The words new 
States are italicised by him. and doubtless with the design of 
contradistinguishing them from foreign colonies. By the 
former, therefore, as used in the new constitution, was clear- 
ly meant American States, to be formed within our own ter- 
ritory. The provision to admit Canada and foreign British 
colonies wus introduced in the articles of confederation 
when we were in the midst of the revolutionary war, in the 
hope that some of them would join us in the struggle; but, 
after the close ofthe war, when the vital struggle was over, 
and we no longer needed their aid, the clause about new 
States was introduced into the constitution with exclusive 
reference to the state of things in our own country, and to 
provide forthe adm@sion of States to be “established” or 
“formed,” using the words of Mr. Madison, within our own 
territorial and political system. So faras the future acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory was in the view of the framers of 
the constitution, it was provided for in another part of the 
instrument entirely different from this. If the honorable 
senator would look at the discussions in the convention re- 
specting the treaty-making power, he would there see ref- 
erence made to the adquisition or cession of territory, the 
adjustment of boundaries, &c., as embraced within the scope 
of the treaty power; but nowhere, I fearlessly assert, will 
he see the slightest reference to foreign territory or foreign 
States in connection with the clause providing for the ad- 
mission of new States into the Union. ` 

This, as Mr. R. believed, was the true and undoubted 
theory of the constitution. He was not inclided to adopt 
the view which had been put forth by some gentlemen, that 
the constitution contained no reference to all to any future 
extension of territory. What he said was, that the mode of 
effecting such extension was not in-view in this clause re- 
specting new States, but that it belonged to the treaty 
power. And this was in analogy to the principle, though 
not the form, of the old articles of confederation. We have 
seen that, while the confedcfation made provision for the 
admission of foreign colonies into the confederacy, it was 
to be done only by the assent of nine States, being two- 
thirds of the whole number of States, which is precisely 
the proportion now required by the existing constitution to 
effect the acquisition of foreign territory by treaty, It 
must be borne in mind, too, that, under the articles of con- 
federation, the coutinental Congress was the treaty-making 
as well as legislative branch of the government, and that 
the same vote of nine States, or two-thirds, was required to 
enter into treaties or to admit Canada and the other British 
colonies into the confederacy The present extraordinary 
claim, therefore, to admit foreign States into the Union by a 
mere legislative majority of the two Houses of Congress, 
does not receive any the slightest countenance, even from 
the old articles of confederation. 

But the senator from Pennsylvania insists “it is nominated 
in the bond.” This argument was short and simple, at least. 
It ran thus: “New States may be admitted by Congress.” 
Texas is a new State; therefore, Texas may be admitted by 
Congress. And the gentleman read Crabbe’s synonymes 
and Vattel’s law of nations to show us what this clause of 
the constitution means by the word “State.” Now, with 
all respect, Mr. R. must say that neither Crabbe’s syno- 
nymes, nor Vattel, no, nor (he hoped his honorable friend 
from Mississippi would not suppose he meant a pup) Walk- 
er’s dictionary, was the authority by which this question 
was to be decided. The constitution decides it for itself. 

It surely is not for me (said Mr. R.) to assume to tell the 
learned legal senator from Pennsylvania what have been the 
repeated decisions of the Supreme Court respecting the 
meaning -of the word “State,” as used in the constitution. 
The interpretation put upon it by that gentleman and bis 

-friends, and the very definition of Vattel now quoted by 
him, had been over and over again brought before that 
court, and rejected as wholly inapplicable to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. In regard to the meaning of the 
phrase, as used in the constitution, that august tribunal had 
said, through its wisest luminaries, the constitution must 
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speak for itself. He might refer the gentleman to the early 
and leading case of Hepburn ys. Elzey, where Chief Justice 
Marshall had overruled and rejected Vattel’s definition, un- | 
der the general law of nations, as wholly inapplicable to the 
constitution of the United States. — $ 

Mr. R. was no lawyer, yet he had tried, by close and Jon 
study, to understand the constitution of his country: by Ai 
the lights accessible to him. There had been a more recent 
and very important case, sometimes called the Cherokee 
case, and sometimes the Geórgin case, (Worcester vs. the 
State of Georgia, I think,) in which this definition, quoted 
by the gentleman from Vattel, had been rejected as having 
nothing to do with the constitution of the United States. ~ A 
State of the Amerigan Union. as the word was found in the 
constitution of the United States, meant a Very’ different 
thing from a State or nation.in the general unqualifled sènse 
of the law of nations. Under the law of nations a State was 
a wholly sovereign, separate, and independent community. 
But this certainly was not the condition of the States of the 
American Union, in the sense of the constitution, for they 
were expressly disabled ‘by the constitution itself from the 
exercise of many of the attributes of nationag:sovereignty— 
making war, treaties, kc. Noterm had a greater variety of 
significations than this of State. In the celebrated Virginia 
report and resolutions of 1799, Mr. Madison said there were 
four different significations in which it was used, and so said 
the Supreme Court. Sometimes it meant the territory, sim- 
ply; at other times it meant the political community; in 
other cases, the organized government, In all these difer- 
ent senses, accordjng to the Supreme Court, it is used in 
different parts of the constitution, and in each case its par- 
ticular meaning must be determined by the context. If we 
wish, therefore, to arrive at the true sense in which this 
phrase “new States” is used in the clause of the constitution 
now under discussion, and not to “squeeze ont of the text,” 
as Mr. Jefferson says, some meaning contrary to the inten- 
tions of the framers of the constitution, and of the people 
who accepted it, we must, instead of referring to Crabbe’s 
Synonymes, Walker’s Dictionary, or Vattel, turn to ‘the 
constitution itself, and, in doing that, read the whole clause 
relating to the subject, and nota part, torn and isolated from 
the rest. Now, Mr. President, let us read the whole clause 
relating to the subject, as it stands in the constitution: 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new States shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as wellas of the Congress.” 


In giving to Congress the power to admit “new States in- 
to the Union,” the constitution proceeds, “no new States 
shall be formed or erected,” &c. The new States to be ad- 
mitted, then, were stated to be formed or ereeted. Now, 
sir, is it not an absurdity to suppose, would it not be the 

rossest solecism in language even, that the Congress of the 
United States was to legislate respecting the “formation” or 
“erection” of new States, except within the limits of the — 
United States, under our own jurisdiction, and out of our 
own territory? Mark me, Mr. President, I do not mean to 
restrict this power to territory within the original limits 
of the United States, but territory within the limits of the 
United States at the time when the new State, asking for 
admission; is to be formed or erected. The text of the con- 
stitution itself, then, comes most decisively in confirmation 
of the overwhelming evidence of contemporary history, to 
show what Mr. Jefferson calls the true and bonest sense of 
the instrument—the sense in which it was framed by the 
convention and adopted by the people.. i 

But if the gentleman still insists on his ultra-literal mean- 
ing, Mr. R. wonld take the liberty of carrying him a little 
further back in his law learning. Though he was no law» 
yer, he repeated, yet in his younger days, with a desire of 
acquiring such a knowledge of the general principles of 
civil and political jurisprudence as is proper to every citi- 
zen of afree country, he had read Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, and he had there found that of all the various sorts of 
interpretations, that which is most condemneđ™ was the 
strictly literal interpretation. Qué heret in litera, heret in 
cortice. ` . 

The gentleman said Texas was a State—was a new State 
—and therefore we might admit her into the Union. Did he 
recollect the case of the Bolognian law, which imposed-the 
heaviest penalty on the crime of “drawing blood in the 
streets?” Now, it happened that a surgeon, passing along 
the street, saw aman drop under a stroke of apoplexy, and 
hled him on the spot to save his liie. Now, sir, according 
to the honorable senator’s canons of interpretation, the 
surgeon must have been condemned to death for his hu- 
manity, for he had “drawn blood in the streets.” Such were 
ihe words ofthe law, but such was not its meaning. The 
true meaning was not to be obtained from the words only, 
but from the context, from the subject-matter, from the 
cause and reason of the law, and from the consequences 
which would attend a given construction. To“ illustrate 
this same principle, Cicero had long ago cited one of the 
laws of Rome, which ordained thatthe mariners who de- 
serted the ship in a storm should forfeit all their interest in 
the vessel and cargo to the man who shouid remain in the 
vessel. A ship at see boing threatened with impending de- 
struction by a sudden and fearful tempest, the mariners all 
left her to save their lives. It happened there whs a helpless 
invalid on board who could not stir; and, by the mercy of 
Providence. the ship was wafted into port, and his life was 
saved, He knew the provision of the law, and claimed the 
ownership of the vessel and cargo, es forfeited to his bene» 
fit, because he had remained in the ship. According to the 
new school of blind. inexorable interpretation, his case was 
agoodone, for it is quite as unquestionable that he had 
“remained in the ship,” according to the words of the law, 
as that Texas is a State, and perhaps a little more so. 

But the senator had quoted a name always remembered 
with respect by those who knew him—that of Nathaniel 
Macon, of North Carolina. He had conjured up the ven- 
erated spirit of that departed patriot to his aid; but what did 
his authority prove? Absolutely nothing but what was al- 
ready admitted on all hands. The case of which Mr. Macon 
was speaking Was the case of the admission of Louisiana as 
a State into the Union, not as a foreign State, but long after 
that territory had been acquired by treaty, and when it was 
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prb osed to form a new State out of it. What Mr. Macon 
gaid was, that the clause respecting the admission of new 
States applied to States formed out of new territories belong- 
jng to the United States as wellas out of old; and who now 
denied this? All that is contended for is, that the new State 
must be formed out of territory within the limits of the T ni- 
ted States at the time the State applies foradmission. When 
Louisiana applied, was she nota part of the territory of the 
Ynited States? The qnestion raised in that case was, 
whether Congress could admitanew State formed out of 
territory which was not within the original limits of the 
United States. This was denied by some, who would re- 
strict the meaning of the constitution to such territory as 
was within our limits at the time ofitsadoption. This ultra 

ound had been taken in the debate by Mr. Quincy, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and it was to that objection that the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Macon were addressed. They have not 
the slightest application to foreign territory Hke Texas, be- 
ing no past of the territory of the United States, as Louisi- 
ana was atthe time (1511) when she applied for admission 
asa State into the Union. 

But the honorable senator had invoked thename of Mr. 
Jeferson also, aud had brought him before the Senate upon 
the stool of repentance, as making a solemn palinode and re- 


eantation of his opinions on the question of admitting for- 


eign nations as new States intothe Union. Did Mr. Jeffer- 
son ever do this? Mr. R. admitted that Mr Jefferson did 
practically abandon the opinion first expressed by him that 


‘foreign territory conid not be constiintionaliy acquired by 


treaty. But the opinion, so earnestly and emphatically ex- 
pressed by him in his letters to “Mr. Nicholas and Mr. 
Breckenridge, that, under the clause giving power to Con- 
gress to ‘admit new States into the Union.” there was no 
authority, or color ofauthority, to use his own language, 
to “incorporate foreign nations into our Union,” was never 
inany manner orin any degree retracted, abandoned, or 
qualified by him, either in actor word. Louisiana was ac- 
quired by treaty, and luws were subseqnently passed ap- 
propriating money to carry the treaty into effect by the pay- 
ment ofthe purchase money, All this received the official 
sanction of Mir, Jefferson. But let the honorable senator from 
Pennsylvania tell me when or where, by word or by deed, 
Mr, Jetierson ever couutenanced the idea that Louisiana 
might have heen admitted as a foreign State into the Union 
by the legislative action of a mere majority of the two 
Houses of C ress. Alr. R.averred that the solemn testi- 
mony of Nir. Jetterson,in his letters to both Mr. Nicholas 
and Mr. Breckenridge, against so monstrous a doctrine, re- 
mained unrevoked to this day, in all its pristine vigor, and 
wouldso remain “to the last syllable of recorded time.’ 
What! Mr, Jefferson hold that Congress could admit for- 
eign nations as new States into the Union, whether England, 
Ireland, or Holland, which he had put as examples in his 
letter to Mr. Nicholas, or Texas, as much a foreign nation 
atthis moment as either of them, by the legislative action 
ofa mere majority of Congress! He utterly abjured such 
aidea. And, could the spirit of that great man now đe- 
scend into this hall, it would indignantly frown upon the 
doctrine. All the glorious traditions of his illustrious pub- 
lic life pledged him to its denial. 

Mr. R. considered this the most solemn question which 
had arisen since the formation of the constitution, and it 


became every man to look well on what ground he stood. 


His honorable triend had referred to the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention which formed the constitution, 
and asserted that a question was formally taken on the re- 
striction of the power of Congress to admit new States into 
the Union to the territorial limits of the United States, and 
thatthe restriction was decisively rejected by a vote of that 
body. Although the senator had said that he entertained 
not a doubt respecting his interpretation of the constitution, 
Mr. R. would take the liberty of saying for hirn, that, if he 
had done as he (Mr. R.) had done—if he had examined mi- 
nutely, step by step, the proceeding of the federal conven- 
tion on this subject, he would have found that there is not 
aparticle of foundation for the idea he has taken up, (he 
conld not but think at second hand,) that there ever was 
any vote of that body deciding that the power of Congress 
to admit new Staies should not be confined to the territory 
of the United States, meaning of course the actual territory 
of the United States at the time when the new State is to be 
admitted. Mr. R. averred that there never was any vote or 
proceeding of the convention fairly susceptible of such an 
eterprotation, and this he would now undertake to demon- 
strate, 

In pursuing this investigation, it would be necessary to 
go back to the first resolution moved on the subject, which 
was a partof the Vi ia propositions, moved by Govern- 
or Randolph in the first days of the convention. It was in 
the following words: 


ap 


“Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 
Mission of States, lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether from a voluntary junction of gov- 
ernment and territory or otherwise, with the consent of a 
number of voices less than the whole.” 

Before leaving this resolution let us comprehend its real 
bearing and import. As apart of the history of the times. 
we must bear in mind that the State of Vermont, which had 
Violently separated herself from the State of New York, of 
which she had been a part, and within whose Jaw ful juris- 
diction she was stili claimed to be by the authorsof New 
York, had for many years been earnestly and importunately 
applying for admission into the confederacy under the ar- 
Ucles of confederation. Haridly any subject more occu- 
pied and disturbed the deliberations of the Continental 
Congress. It divided the States into two distinet parties, 
some for, others against, the admission of Vermont. Mr. 
Madison, then a member of the old Congress, was one of 

ose who entertained and energetically expressed the 
Opinion that the admission of Vermont, under the circum- 
stances of her violent separation from New York, and 
Without the consent of New York to her asgimission, would 

e€&-most dangerous precedent, leading to a dismember- 
ment of other large States, and Virginia among others, by 
Similar unlawful means. He therefore steadily and firmly 
Opposed the admission of Vermont into the confederacy 
without the express consent of New York, as will be seen 


Tom many of his letters, contained in the first volume of 
the Madison Papers. ; 


_ The opinions of Mr. Madison on this subject are of special 
importance in this connection, becanse i know, (said Mr. 
R.,) from a communication of that great and virtuous man, 
made with his characteristic delicacy, that he proposed and 
drafted, mainly, the resolutions which were offered in 
convention by Governor"Randolph, who was selected as the 
organ of the views of the Virginia delegation in that body. 
With the evidence, then, afforded by: Mr. Madison’s pub- 
lished correspondence, of his opinions on the Vermont 
question, we are enabled at omce to see. the particular sig- 
nificancy and import of the restrictive clause in the resolu- 
tion just read—“provision. ought to be made for the admis- 
sion of States lawfully arising within the limits of the Uni- 
ted States.” It most clearly had in view the Vermont ques- 
tion, and was intended to guard against the admission of 
States into the Union which, ike Vermont, should have vi- 
olently separated themselves from the parent State, with- 
out the consent of the latter: There were indications of 
restlessness, and an impatient desire for the independent 
condition of States at the time on the part of Maine in Mas- 
sachusetts, Frankland (the i®fant Tennessee) in North Caro- 
lina, and also in the western part of the State of the honora- 
ble senator from Pennsylvania himself, as I have already 
mentioned, which seemed to make this wise precaution ne- 
cessary. Accordingly, the resolution presented by Gov- 
ernor Randolph, precisely as Ihave read it to the Senate, 
was adopted by the convention, first in Committee of the 
Whole, and then in the House, and finally referred, together 
with more general propositions on the same subject by Mr. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, and Mr. Patterson, of New Jer- 
sey, to the Committee of Detail, who were instructed to re- 
port a draft ofa constitutien. 

Inthe article prepared by the Committee of Detail on the 
subject of the admission of new States, the restrictive clause 
in Gov. Randolph’s proposition was retained in substance, 
though varied slightly in phraseology; and several addi- 
tional clauses were added to it. It will be necessary to read 
to the Senate the whole article as reported by the Commit- 
tee of Detail, that we may better comprehend the true effect 
of the amendments it afterwards underwent. The article is 
as follows; and for the sake of simplifying the explanation 
of the subsequent proceedings of the convention upon it, its 
several clauses are numbered: 


(1) “New. States, lawfully constituted or established 
within the limits of the United States, may be admitted by 
the legislature into this government; (2) but to such ad- 
mission the consent of two-thirds of the members present 
shall be necessary. (8) If a new State shall arise within the 
limits of any of the present States, the consent of the legis- 
latures of such States shall be alsonecessary to its admis- 
sion. (4) Ifthe admission be consented to, the new States 
shall be admitted on the same terms with the original States. 
(5) But the legislature mar make conditions with the new 
States concerning the public debt which shall be then sub- 
sisting.” 

When the article was taken up for consideration in the 
convention, Mr. Gouverneur Morris first moved to strike 
out the fourth and fiith clauses—the one declaring that the 
new States were to be admitted on the same terms with the 
ortginal States, and the other providing that conditions 
were to be made with the new States respecting the public 
debt. They were stricken out by the vote of nine States to 
two. 

Mr. Luther Martin and Mr. Gouverneur Morris then 
moved to strike out the second clause, requiring the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the members of Congress present to 
the admission of a new State. it was carried, and by the 
same vote of nine to two. Now, Mr. President, | cannot 
forbear remarking that, amid the jealousies respecting the 
balance of power which are known to have existed between 
the northern and southern portions ofthe Union in the con- 
yention, and to which every page of Mr. Madison’s Debates 
bears the most impressive testimony, each dt peels of 
the preponderance of the other, it is morally impossible 
that either would have consented to have placed so power- 
ful a means of disturbing the original balance of power, 
(so carefuily and painfully adjusted between them,) as the 
admission of forcign Stotes into the Union would obviously 
prove, into the hands of a mere majority of Congress. We 
have seen that even under the articles of confederation, 
and in time of war, when there were so many inducements 
to increase the aggregate per of the confederacy by the 
addition of new members, a two-thirds vote was deemed an 
indispensable safeguard in regard to the admission of the 
neighboring British colonies. , 

Eut, to proceed with the history of the changes which 
this article underwent inthe convention. After the suc- 
cessive amendments which I have mentioned, what remains 
ed of the original article reported by the committee ofde- 
tail was as follows: 

“New States, lawfully constituted or established within 
the Limits of the United States, may he admitted by the 
legislature into this government. If a new State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent of 
the legisiaturesof such States shall be also necessary to 
such admission.” 


In this state of things, Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved the 
substitute of which so much has been said, without the 
slightest foundation in a correct comprehension of the pro- 
ceeding of the convention, and of the reasons and motives 
which influenced those procéedings. That substitute isin 
the following words: 

“New States may be admitted hy the legislature into the 
Union; but no new State shall be erected within the limits 
ofany ofthe present States without the consent of the 
legislature of such State, as wellas of the general legisla- 
ture.” 


Now, sir, a little refiection and knowledge of the con- 
flicting interests and opinions in the convention will show 
at once the real bearing and operation of Mr. Morris’s sub- 
stitute. There was but one opinion inthe convention that 


_the want of power in the old Congress, under the articles 


ofconfederation, to admit new States, should be supplied, 
and that that power should be given to Congress under the 
new constitution. The general proposition, therefore, to 
give to Congress the power to admit new States, was des- 
fined to receive a general supportinthe convention. But 


the restriction of that power to “States lawfully constituted | 


or established within the limits of the United States,” would, 
it was clearly foreseen, at once arouse the opposition of the 
States friendly tothe admission of Vermont, and was cal- 
culated also to excite the jealousy of those States (particu- 
larly Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey) which had 
long been engaged in a controversy with the larger- States 
respecting the waste and unappropriated lands within the 
limits of the latter. This last mentioned class’ of States 
would be proneto look upon the. restrictive clause in the 
proposition of Gov. Randolph, and in the article reported 
by the Committee of Detail, as.a sort of guaranty of the ter- 
ritorial claim of the larger States. In this state of opinion 
and feeling in the convention, Gouverneur Morris, with the 
tact and sagacity for which he was so conspicuously dis- 
tinguished, brought forward his substitute, merely changing 
the arrangement and phraseology of the article reported by 
the Committee of Detail, so as to present in the first part of 
it the naked proposition to confer upon Congress the power 
to admit new States, upon which the whole convention was 
agreed, and to transfer to the latter part of it the precau- 
tionary and restrictive principle requiring the mutual ac. 
cord of the new-State and that from which it was dismem- 
bered, on which it was foreseen a severe struggle must 
take place. 

Accordingly the vote of the convention was first and 
separately taken upon the first part of Mr. Morris’s substi- 
tute, declaring in gencral terms that “new States may be 
admitted by the legislature into the Union;” and it was 
unanimously adopted. Then the question: came up on the 
latter clause, embracing the principle of the restriction in 
Gov. Randolph’s proposition and the article reported by the 
committee of detail, which went to require the consent of 
the dismembered State as a condition necessary to the law- 
ful formation and admission of a new State, and the moment 
that proposition was presented for the vote of the conven- 
tion, Luther Martin opened a vehement attack upon it, ap- 
pealing directly to the feelings and interests of both classes 
ofthe malcontent States already described. These were his 
remarks: 


“Nothing would so alarm the limited States as to make 
the consent of the large States claiming the western lands 
necessary to the establishment of new States within their 
limits. It is proposed to guaranty the States. Shall Ver- 
mont be reduced by force in favor of the States claiming it? 
Frankland and the western county of Virginia were in a like 
situation.” 

The vote was taken, and the latter part of the substitute 
was carried by only six States to five. New Hampshire and 
Connecticut, the friends and allies of Vermont, and Mary- 
land, Delaware, and New Jersey, the antagonists of the 
large States on account of the old grudge respecting the 
waste and unappropriated lands within the limits of the lat- 
ter, all voting against it. A modification was afterwards 
made, which was understood to provide for the case of Ver- 
mont, and that drew off the two States of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut from the opposition; but Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey held out in unmitigated resistance to 
the last. i 

It is seen, therefore, Mr. President, that the question 
which arose in the convention had not the slightest refer- 
ence to the restriction of the power to admit new States to 
the territorial limits of the United States. No person ever 
moved, or suggested, or hinted that the power of admitting 
new States ought not to be limited to the proper territory of 
the United States. It seemed to be taken for granted by eve- 
rybody that this power, like every other power of Con- 
gress, was limited by its own nature, and as a matter of 
course, to the territory of the United States; and there is 
the most abundant evidence, in other proceedings of the 
convention, that such was the universal understanding of 
the body. The only question which arose upon Gov. Ran- 
dolph’s proposition and Mr. Morris’s substitute was, as has 
been shown, in regard to a restriction of a wholly different 
character, referring to the case of a new State arising with- 
in the limits of another, and requiring the consent of the lat 
ter in such case as a necessary condition to the lawful estab- 
lishment and admission of the new State into the Union. 
The whole affair of Gov. Randolph’s proposition and Mr. 
Morris’s substitute, about which so much delusion hes 
been propagated, has absolutely, therefore, not the slightest 
bearing upon the question which is now under discussion. 

Thus the law andthe constitution were, in his judgment, 
beyond all controversy. With due deference to the honora- 
ple senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Watxer,] in what he had 
said a few days ago about the opinion of a judge of the £u- 
preme Court, (relerring, he presumed, to the opinion of 
Judge Jolinson, in the case of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter,) he would take the liberty of saying that, 
ifthe gentleman would look once more at the record, he 
would find that the opinion of that learned judge corre- 
sponded strictly with that he had expressed, and amounted 
to this, that we must obtain foreign territory by the treaty- 
making power; then we might admit_new States from that 
territory by the legislative power. ‘This was the law and 
constitution of our land, and on this Mr, R. would take his 
stand; and he now said to his honorable friend from Penn- 
sylvania, and to the other friends of Texas in that chamber, 
that if Texas should be brought into this Union by a plain 
and palpable infraction of the constitution, such as is now 
proposed, it would prove a curse and nota boon, It was 
impossible that the blessing of Heaven could rest upon any 
measure consummated in defiance of an instrument they 
had sworn to support. INo: in the anxiety of gentlemen, per 
fas aut nefas, to getin Texas, setting aside the provisions of 
the constitution, which required the asseut of two-thirds of 
the States ofthis Union to enter into treaties and agreements 
with foreign powers, they would open in this landa four- 
tain of bitter waters which no human power could staunch. 
Legislative reprisals would be made, and measures of retal- 
jation attempted, under which this Union could not stand. 
Mr. R, did not say or suppose that it would produce an im- 
mediate and formal dissolution of the Union; but this he did 
say, that if this high-handed measure should be consumma- 
ted, it would lead to animosities, contentions, and mutual 
conflicts, which would so embitter the Union as to render a 
violent disruption of it almost inevitable. He did not say a 
final disruption, for he was still willing to. believe that if 
such a separation did take place, it must be temporary only; 
for he had endeavored to show, during the last session, that 
Nature herself had so bound together this glorious land of 
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constitutional liberty, that it was impossible even for the 
violent passions of men permanently to dissolve the ties by 
which its various parts are linked together. But the dan- 
ger was that the re-union would be effected by the sword; 
and then would follow the sternness of military despotism, 
extinguishing here, in their last retreat, the hopes of liberty 
and law onearth. That was his fear. 

Let us now, Mr. President,.attempt to follow out in the 
visions of the future what was likely to occur, if, in the face 
of the remonstrances of those who took their stand upon the 
plighted faith of fthe constitution, this measure’ should be 
consummated by a mere majority of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. When the next Congress met, supposing the people 
of Texas to have accepted the terms proposed, what might 
happen. His friend from Pennsylvania had spoken of this 
joint resolution as pledging the faith of the nation. Mr. R. 
would ask, could an act of the legislature so pledged the 
faith of this nation to a foreign pawer as to tie up the hands 
of a succeeding legislature? Mr. R. did not so read the con- 
stitution. The same legislative majority which ‘passed the 
joint resolution might repeal it. Who could answer 
for the changes that might take place in the great deep of 
public opinion? “Who could say how future elections might 
turn out? What security had gentlemen that the next Con- 

ress, by their majority power, might not repeal the act of 
the present Congress, and, when Texas came for admission, 
the door be slammed in her face—what then? 


But suppose Texas to be admitted. The honorable senator 
says he likes this joint reso lution because the slavery ques 
tion is settled by it, and finally put on the basis of the Mis- 
souri compromise. Could the honorable senator say tha- 
there was any peculiar sanctity in this joint resolution that 
must exempt it from the power of future legislation? Might 
not a future legislature, under the excitement produced by 
what they deemed a wanton invasion of the constitution, 
rise up and declare that it had the same right’ to act upon 
this question as its predecessor; that a former Congress had 
no right to bind them; and, though a previous body had un- 
dertaken to stipulate the observance of the Missouri com- 
promise in Texas, yet when a new State formed out of its 
territory should come knocking for admittance, it had the 
same right to prescribe conditions as those who had gone 
before them, and that it would not admit the new Texian 
States but upon condition of the perpetual prohibition of 
slavery? Could they not do so? Would they not have the 
power? And would not this Congress have furnished them 
a provocation, if not a justification, by their example in vio- 
lating the constitution? Mr. R. told his friend that he was 
planting the germ ofa conflict in the States of this Union, 
the end of which neither ofthem could see. 


And now he turned to his southern friends on that floor; 
and he would invoke their sober attention to what he 
should submit to their consideration. The entire slave- 
holding portion of this Union could place themselves for 
safety only on the sacredness of the constitution. They 
stood for their very existence on what Mr. Jefferson had 
called “a sacro-sanct” adherence to its provisions, being the 
only shield for the rights of a minority. How did they 
stand in that body? However they might rely (he well 
knew) on the fidelity of Delaware to all the compromises 
of the constitution, Delaware was yet practically a non- 
slaveholding State. They stood, therefore, as twenty-four 
slaveholding votes to twenty-eight non-slaveholding. And 
in the other House the proportion was eighty-seven rep- 
resentatives of slaveholding States to one hundred and 
thirty-six non-slaveholding. 


They had just received an admonition which it became 
them well to heed; they had got a warning in the other 
branch which they ought not to disregard. ‘There had been 
a recent vote in that House on a sectional question which 
might be taken as a fair measure of the relative strength of 
the two interests. It had been on the permission to Florida 
to divide her territory into two States when her population 
should amount to 35,000 east ofthe Suwannee river, and how 
did the numbers stand? Seventy seven in favor of it to one 
hundred and twenty-three against it—having a dead ma- 
jority of fifty opposed to the slaveholding interest, which 
was about the same when that House was full. Would 
senators representing that interest set the example of 
trampling on the guaranties of the constitution, and of ad- 
mitting the absolute and unlimited power of a majority? 
Had that been the wisdom of their ancestors? Let gentle- 
men look at the proceedings of the southern States at the 
adoption of the constitution, They had insisted on a ma- 
jority of two-thirds inthe regulation of commerce, which 
they had lost, however, in the manner he had shown du- 
ring the last session of Congress. They had so far suc- 
ceeded as to require a two-thirds vote to overrule the nega- 
tive of the President, the necessity of three-fourths of. the 
States for amending the constitution, and of two-thirds of 
the States, as represented in the Senate, for the ratification 
of treaties. Mr. R. had barely alluded to the question of 
the navigation of the Mississippi in the old Congress. He 
hoped his worthy friends who represented that region of 
the Union would look back on tke transactions at the time 
he referred to. 


Mr. R. alluded to them as a warning. Under the old Con- 
gress the assent of nine Stales was necessary to the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty. On the arrival of a Spanish minister, Mr. 
Jay was authorized to treat with him, but was expressly re- 
quired to stipulate for the right of the navigationof the 
Mississippi and for the integrity of our western boundary. 
These instructions were given by the votes of nine States. 
Subsequently a plan was proposed for ceding the navigation 
of the river for twenty-five years, and a bare majority re- 
scinded the previous instructions. But then arose the ques- 
tion whether a simple majority could rescind a vote which 
it had required a majority of two-thirds to adopt. Let gen- 
tlemen look at the battles. the bloody battles which ensued 
inthe old Congress, when the seven thern States voted 
in solid phalanx, and with the undivided force of their 
delegations, against the five Southern States. On that 
memorable occasion the South had been overwhelmed by 
a mere majority riding over the provisions of the consti- 
tution. on 

In consequence of this, Mr. Jay made a treaty with the 
Spanish minister, in which our right to the navigation of 
fhe Mississippi was yielded for twenty-five years. The 


South and West protested against it from year to year, un- 
til at last, under the wise lead and auspices of Mr. Madison, 
they had triumphed, but triumphed only under that conser- 
vative clause in the articles of confederation which requir- 
ed the assent of two-thirds for the ratification of a treaty. 
Mr. R. held out this piece of history as a warning to the 
South. They were the weaker party. They should be the 
very last to give up the conservative features of the consti- 
tution. If they were now so blind as to recognise the dis- 
pensing power of a mere majority, the time might come 
when the peculiar interests of the Scuth, involving their 
rights of property. their domestic peace, the security of 
their firesides, would be placed at the mercy of such a ma- 
jority. let the presefit measure be consummated, and the 
principle it involved be sanctioned, and Southern gentle. 
men might expect soon to see, by way of reprisal, a ma- 
jority in both Houses undertaking to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia: and the next thing would be, 
under the clause to regulate commerce, an act prohibit- 
ing the removal and transfer of slaves from State to State; 
but, more than all, and beyond all, he- would ask south- 
ern gentlemen how they would then stand in regard to 
that great fundamental act, which constituted the sole 
security of the South as to their retention of their slave 
property? He referred to the act of 1793. He would in- 
vite especially the attention of his worthy and respect- 
ed friend in his eye, from Sonth Carolina, [Mr. Hucer,] to 
this subject. It was the act for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves; and gentlemen must remember that it had been sol- 
emnly decided by the Supreme Court, in the great case of 
Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to which he had 
already referred, that the power of enforcing such a deliv- 
ery was exclusively in the hands of Congress. The indi- 
vidual States had no power to pass such a law, and, if they 
did, it would be, under that decision, null and void. Now, 
if gentlemen sanctioned the right of a mere majority'to 
consummate such an act as now proposed, involving conse- 
‘quences so important, another majority might take their 
ready revenge in repealing the act of 1793, which would in 
practice amount to a virtual proclamation of universal 
emancipation. There would be no security whatever for 
any slave property. It would be like telling ‘every slave in 
the country that there was liberty forthe captive, and if he 
could but get beyond the limits of the slaveholding States 
he was that moment free. Ought not every southern man 
to pause hefore he sanctioned a principle like this, leading 
so naturally, if not necessarily, tosuch consequences? He 
would ask hig honorable and Henamindea friend, for whom 
no man could cherish more respect and regard than he did, 
that if we gave our sanction to an example like that now 
proposed, do we not ourselves ‘teach bloody instructions, 
which, when taught, return to plague the inventor?” 


“Thus even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


Nor was this all; it had been declared, and that under the 
sanction of very distinguished names, to be a constitutional 
doctrine, that in time of war the rights of property were 
submitted to the absolute discretion of the war power. “In- 
ter arma silent legis.” Suppose, then, the nation to be ina 
state of actual war, Congress growing tired of the contest, 
the resourtves of the country exhausted, and a majority in 
both Houses prepared to terminate the struggle: what 
could they do? (Mr. R. had seen, in one of the leading pa- 
pers of his own State, the doctrine unequivocally advanced 
by a favorite writer, that the power which declared war 
could terminate a war and make peace, in the very teeth of 
the constitution.) 


Again he asked, whither we were tending? Suppose a 
majority in both Houses to be tired of the war, and resolved 
on returning at all hazards to a state of peace: the Minister 
of the hostile power demanded the abolition of slavery as the 
price of peace; then, according to the precedent now to he 
set, and the new doctrines broached by the friends of annex- 
ation, at all hazards, a majority of Congress might make a 
treaty of peace, in which a proclamation of freedom would 
form the leading article, He admitted that these things were 
monstrous even in idea, but he contended that they were 
but the legitimate offspring ofghe claim now set np to make 
a treaty with a foreign power Dy abare majority of Congress. 
It would be a fair corollary from such premises. 

Mr. R. said he had seen with despondency, with a depres- 
sion ofspirit which he had no words to express, the most 
disorganizing doctrines, as he conceived them to he, 
broached respecting fundamental provisions of the consti- 
tution. His honorable friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Br- 
cHanan] said that he was a friend of the constitution. Mr. 
R. would be the last to doubt it; but, unfortunately, like a 
highly distinguished character, with whom he knew it 
would be the pride of the honorable senator to have his 
name associated, he feared he was a friend to “the constitu- 
tion as he understood it. [A laugh.] Mr. R. was sorry, 
knowing as he did the gentleman’s fidelity to the constitu- 
tional compromises in favor of the rights of the South, that 
he should give the great weight of his personal authority to 
the dangerous doctrines of which he had spoken. These 
doctrines had unhinged the public mind. The very axioms 
and postulates with which our system of constitutional 
checks started were denied—everything was thrown com- 
pletely at sea, under this sudden furor for the acquisition of 
a foreign territory, in utter disregard of the limits of the 
constitution. 


_ Mr. R. said that he did in his conscience believe that the 
issue of the experiment here first made of a written, balanced, 
limited constitution, depended on the vote which should be 
given on the present resolutions. 

He wished he could invoke the aid of some powerful 
friend, feeling as he did in this great crisis of our history. 
If he knew such an one, he would call upon him to stand 
“between the dead and the living aud stay this plague,” to 
arrest this political “pestilence, which walketh in dark- 
ness;” this wide-spreading “destruction, which wasteth at 
noon day.” Was there not a senator within these wails 
worthy of snch a mission, and with a party and political in- 
fluence adequate to fulfil it, and to secure the country from 
so threatening and psa an evil? 

But he was told that we never could get two-thirds of the 


States represented in this body to consent to the admission 
of Texas. Gentlemen said that there was no-chance of ever 
effecting the measure Py treaty; and, therefore, if he desired 
the annexation, it must be done in the form of a resolution 
to be passed by a bare majority of the two Houses, Mr. R. 
did not believe this was the case; but if it were so, it could 
furnish no justification for an open and palpable infraction 
of the constitution. If such were the alternative, he, for one, 
could never yield to such an appeal. ee 

But was it true? Had not Louisiana been acquired by the 
treaty-making power? Had she not come in by‘acclama. 
tion? Such was the statement of Mr. Jeéffersén, and we 
had the authority. of another distinguished. man (Mr, 
Adams) for sayisig, as he did at the time, that such was. the 
general favor towards that measure, ‘that he believed an 
amendment of the constitution to remove the constitution- 
al difficulties felt by many, would be unanimously ratified 
by the States, and by acclamation. As it was, the treaty 
was ratified with the votes of only three States and a half 
against it. Andhad we not acquired Florida by a treaty 
which was unanimously ratified? Why, then, despair of 
the acquisition of Texas by like means, if it he the great na- 
tional measure it was supposed to be? In many ofthe views 
expressed hy the honorable senator from Pennsylvania Mr. 
R. concurred. He agreed with him as to the berefits that 
would accrue to the navigating and manufacturing States, 
and also as to the advantages, in some respects, that would 
be gained by the cotton-growing States, and the new and ex- 
tended market to be acquired by the western agricultural 
States. ‘ 


But in all this array of benefits, what had he promised to 
poor old Virginia? In the Indian’s phrase, he had not “said 
turkey to her once.” {A laugh.) He’ had predicted that 
her slave labor would desert her worn-out soil, and, as a 
necessary consequence, with the slaves would go their 
masters. Depopulation was the boon held out to Virginia. 
N.r, R. said he thought that he knew something of the in- 
terests of his own State. He had seen sometimes a sordid 
appeal to her cupidity from the predicted enhancement of 
the value of slave property. For one he despised the ap- 
peal. Asa Virginian anda slaveholder, who continued to 
be sofar more from considerations of humanity than of in- 
terest, he scorned so sordid an appeal. But, to every man 
capable of forming a judgment in the case, he said that the 
fact would not be so. Every one knew that the value of 
slave labor was regulated by the price of its principal pro- 
duction, cotton. The price of that»was certainly not likely 
to be advanced by adding still further to the over-produc- 
tion which had already so seriously affected the market for 
it, and an increased and accelerated over-production seemed 
to be the inevitable consequence of opening the lands of 
Texas to American industry and enterprise. 

Virginia stood ina position to regard the acquisition of 
Texas as a great national object, only calculated to 
strengthen the whole confederacy, but not to promote any 
special interests of hers, which were more likely to be in- 
jured than benefited by it. But it was her vocation to make 
sacrifices for this Union; she had yielded up her vast terri- 
tory withouta sigh for the good of her sister States; she 
was used to the work of sacrifice; she had done it over and 
over till it was become a habit of her State policy. Virginia, 

in favoring the acquisition of Texas, could be governed by 
none but broad national considerations, and the: same con- 
siderations must make her desirous of seeing the object ac- 
complished without any wound inflicted upon the harmony 
of the Union, and, above all, without any wound inflicted 
on the vital principles of the constitution. He did not hesi- 
tate to say, therefore, on his responsibility as a senator of 
that ancient Commonwealth, ‘that if Texas can now be ac- 
quired only by a sacrifice of the constitution, let her await 
a more convenient season. ; 


Our republic had already boundaries of vast extent—it 
siretched from ocean to ocean: we had an ample area for 
hundred millions of human beings. Ought not this to re- 
concile gentlemen to some little delay? Were we so pent 
in, so crowded forroom, that we must burst through the 
barriers of the constitution to get a little breathing space? 

He humbly thought we could yet live without Texas, if 
need be, though he was desirous of seeing it restored to its 
natural conneetion with the United States, whenever it can 
be constitutionslly done. But, as a nation worthy of our 
glorious ancestors, we could not live or breathe a day ex- 
cept under the shelter of our free and glorious constitution, 
the palladium of freedom, the hope of the world. 

On a great occasion in the history of his country. when 
measures were proposed which he believed destructive of 
her constitutional freedom, a renowned Irish patriot and 
statesman used these memorable words: “If any body of 
men should think the Irish constitution incompatible with 
the unity of the British empire—a doctrine he abjured as se- 
dition against both—he would answer, Perish the empire, 
live the constitution!” In the spirit of that noble deçlara- 
tion he would now say here in his place, as a senator of 
Virginia, that ifthe sacred provisions of the constitution of 
his country could not be reconciled with a further enlarge 
ment of its territory —a doctrine he rejected as utterly con- 
tradicted by the history of the past, for uncer that constitu- 
tion. and by a faithful compliance with its forms, we hed 
already added to our Jimits an empire greater far than the 
whole territory of the United States at the time ofits adop- 
tion—but were it so, and the issue now presented was to 
give up the hope of acquiring Texas or to break through all 
the barriers of the constitution to accomplish it, he would 
say, with the immortal Grattan, ifthey were his last words 
on earth, as they probably are on this floor, Perish all 
thought of illegitimate acquisition: live forever our free 
and glorious consti ution—the sole pledge of our peace, 
of our safety, of our honor, of our blessed aud happy 
Union. ` Š 

lt had been the fate ofthat great patriot (to use his own 
touching and graphic words on another occasion) to “watch 
over the constitution of his country in its cradle—to follow 
it to its grave.” Few if any of those whom Mr. R. now ad- 
dressed had enjoyed the privilege of assisting at thé birth of 
our constitution; but if this dangerous and revolutionary 
precedent—as in his conscience he believed it—should. re- 
ceive the sanction of that body, then it might yet be the 
melancholy office of many of us to follow that constitution 
to an untimely graye, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 
OF GEORGIA. 


n Senate, February 25—On the resolution for the annexa 
tion of Texas. 

Atthe close of the remarks of Mr. Auten, of Ohio, Mr. 
BERRIEN addressed the Senate, and said: 

Mr. Parsipent: Iam unwilling to interfere with the wish 
of any gentleman who desires to occupy the floor, and will 
cheerfully yield it; but if there be no one who is disposed to 
engage in the debate at this moment, I will proceed, as well 
as my strength will permit, to discharge my own duty on 
this momentous occasion. If | should be so fortunate as to 

gin the ear of the Senate, they must do me the favor to 

ield it to gentler tones than those by which it has been re- 
cently greeted. I have neither the inclination nor the phys- 
jealability to imitate, in this respect, the honorable senator 
who has preceded me. No, sir; | would speak to you the 
words of truth and sobemess, not languidly, or coidly, or 
without emotion, (for who can be unmoved on an occasion 
like this?) but in the spirit and with the feeling which may 
hecome an Amer:can senator, appealing to the intelligence 
and to the patriotism of his associates. 

Tam always reluctant to trespass upon the time of the 
Senate. and the habitual indulgence of this feeling has only 
served to increase it. | appeal to you to bear witness that I 
have habitually indulged it. I have not mingled in your 
daily debates, and still less in the strifes of party, in quest 
of popular applause. I have contented myseil with the 
prief and simple discharge of the duties which it has been 
your pleasure to assign to me. If 1 overcome that feeling 
now, it is under a deep sense of the obligation which my 
position imposes upon me; and the trespass shall be as brief 
as may consist with the discharge of the duty which im- 
poses it, . 

Mr. President, the argument of the senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Arren] to which we have been just now listening, 
may be met and answered, and, so far as it concerns me to 
consider, dismissed in a word. 


The honorable senator forbears to discuss the question of 
constitutional power. He assumes that. Sir, it is always 
convenient to assume what it is dificult to prove; and the 
senator from Qhio-has profited by the observance of the 
maxim. It-was wise to commit to the oft-refuted arguments 
of those who had preceded him, which he could not hope to 
fortify, a proposition which is alike unproved and incapable 
He addresses himself, therefore, exclusively to 
the question of expediency; and the expediency of incor- 
porating a foreign State into this Union is maintained, on 
the ground thet this incorporation is necessary to enable us 
successfully to compete with England for the commerce of 
the world. Broken as it was into fragments, in the progress 
of the senator’s remarks, this is the head and front, the sum 
and substance, capum, principium, et finis, of the argument 
which he has addressed to the Senate. Now, sir, without 
intending to scan the statistical facts which he has present- 
ed to us, orto examine in detail the conclusions to which 
they havé conducted him, 1 desire simply to say to the hon- 
orable senator, and to remind the Senate, that there is no 
single fact which he has stated, no prurient fancy in which 
he has indulged, in relation to the commercial rivalry of 
Great Britain. which did not exist, or might not with as lit- 
tle license have heen imagined to exist, when the treaty for 
the annexation of ‘Texas was under discussion, as at the 
present moment. A few short months have passed away 
since that treaty was rejected by an unprecedented major- 
ity of the American Senate, not for want of power, but be- 
cause it was inexpedient to ratify it; and the senator from 
Ohio concurred in that rejection. All the consi lerations 
which he has urged to-day in support of this joint resolu- 
tion existed then, and had no doubt been subjected to his in- 
telligent scrutiny; yet they failed to convince him of the 
expediency of a measure of which he is now so zealous an 
advocate. I prefer the first ‘sober thought” of the honora- 
ble senator to that which has grown up after an exciting 
canvass, even enforced as the latter is by the thunder of his 
eloquence. 

But, sir, I abandon the question of expediency to those 
who feel themselves at liberty to discuss it. That is not my 
privilege. It is not expedient for me to do what, in my 
judgment, the constitution forbids. I may not therefore 
exercise my imagination in picturing to myself, or in rep- 
resénting io the Senate, the brilliant advantages or the 
alarming evils which may result from the consummation of 
this measure. Say that these advantages will realize the 
loftiest and most ‘sanguine hopes ofits advocates; say that 
the evils which arc anticipated are Lut the phantoms of the 
imagination; concede that Texas is indeed a terrestrial par- 
adise, where we of the "sunny South” might repose in se- 
curity—in the undisturbed enjoyment of our peculiar insti- 
tutions—revelling amid the luxuries which a genial climate 
anda prolific soil combine to produce; still, sir, the boon, 
tempting as it would be, is denied to me. I may not enter 
the portals of this paradise. The constitution forbids it. I 
hear the warning voice of Washington admonishing me to 
beware, lest in the indulgence of sectional feeling, 1 may 
contribute to break asunder the bonds of our common Union. 
I hear and obey the stern, prohibitory mandate of the guar- 
dian Genius ofmy country, “Stand back: It is not lawful to 
enter here,” g 

I would, however, say a word, and buta word, on this 
question of expediency—-not to discuss it, bat to explain 
my personal relation to it. My own views on this subject 
have been heretofore expressed in this chamber, They are 
not only unchanged, but have been strengthened by the 
sound and practical argument of the senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. Barrow.} Yet I would cheerfully yield them to the 
Wishes of my constituents. If, therefore, among the legion 
of projects which have been presented here and elsewhere, 
there had been one which, in my judgment, bore the sem- 
blance of conformity to the authority given us by the consti- 
tation—I should rather say, which seemed to me to con- 
form to that authority—I would have taken care to ascer- 
tain those wishes, and, having ascertained, would have 
obeyed them. Georgia, sir, is my home, as it was that of 
him from whom J derive my being—as jt is and will be the 
home of my children. Humanly speaking, it is the bound- 
ary Gf my hopes and of my wishes--and whether for weal 
orfor wo, Tam content to share the lot of her people. Asa 
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senator of the State of Georgia, therefore, on a question of 
expediency, the wishes of her people are my wishes—when 
made known to me, they are the rule of my conduct. But 
this not a question of expediency. In my best and most de- 
liberate judgment, it is a solemn question of fealty to the 
constitution; to that recorded expression of the people’s will 
which we are all hound to obey—which I have sworn to 
support. Iam here to-day, sir, to keep, not to break, that 
plighted faith—to redeem, not to forfeit, the pledge ofa 
Christian man—to fulfil, not to violate, the duty which I 
owe to God and the country which gave me birth. 

On sucha question, sir, the duties and the responsibili- 
ties of each individual man give the rule of his conduct. 
It is to be found in communion with God and his own con- 
science. 

I desire to make a preliminary remark on this resolution. 
lam persuaded, sir—the course of this debate constrains me 
to believe—that this most remarkable specimen of legisla- 
tion has not presented itself to the minds of senators in one 
point of view in which it presses itself upon minc. The 
questions of power and of expediency have engrossed and 
diverted their attention from a consideration of the.extraor- 
dinary attitude in which it exhibits us to the other nations 
of the world, but more especially to the republic of Texas 
itself. Writers on public law tell us that nations as well as 
men are naturally equal; that a perfect equality prevails in 
their rights and obligations, that power and weakness pro- 
duce no difference in this respect; that a dwarf is a man as 


well as a giant; and that a small republic is no less a sove- | 


reign than the most sovereign kingdom. (Vattel, Pre. § 18.) 
Now, six, Texas is a sovereign State. She has achieved her 
independence by the sword, and we have acknowledged it. 
We have treated with her as a sovereign, independent 
State, and have now, or have very recently had, a minister 
resident at her capital. She is, then, by our own acknowl- 
edgement, in the language of our own declaration of inde- 
pendence, “free to do all acts and things which independent 
States may of right do.” She has her own Congress, her 
own executive, her own judiciary, acting under the sanc- 
tion of her own people, in whom her jsovereignty resides, 
and who have power, at least so far as we are concerned, 
to remodel their institutions when and as they please Itis 
to such a State, one having these powers and attributes, that 
this legislative missive of ours is to be sent; by which we, 
the Congress of the United States of Amcrica—the repre- 
sentatives of a people entirely foreign to Texas—without 
the semblance of power, authority, or right to intermeddle 
in their concerns—-we declare our consent—yes, sir, that is 
the word—our consent, that the territory which rightfully 
belongs not to us, but to them, may be erected into a new 
State. We prescribe the name to be given to it—we desig- 
nate the form of government it shall receive—we specify in 
detail the mode of its erection—all which acts are to be per- 
formed by the people of Texas; and we require that the evi- 
dence of this shall be transmitted to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, within-a time which is limited by us, for our final 
action. Canthe constitution of the United States have given 
us a power to do this?—thus insolently to trample upon the 
rights, the dignity, the self-respect of a sister republic? Sir, 
I do not profess to know the character of the people of 
Texas. thave been taught to believe them brave, men at- 
taching a high value to the independence which they have 
achieved, personally sensitive to their rights as freemen, 
alive to whatever concerns their honor and dignity as a na- 
tior. And is it to such a people, and in the face of the civil- 
ized world, that we are to send thig insolent missive, to de 
clare our gracious consent that they may manage their own 
affairs in their own way? No, sir; no, sir; that would be 
too great an indulgence—not in their own way, but in the 
precise mode and with the specified conditions which we 
prescribe. 


Can we place ourselves inany attitude more extraordina- 
ryjthan this before the nations of the world? Can amore di- 
rect and wanton insult be offered to the government and peo- 
ple of Texas? Sir, if this proposal had come from one op- 
posed tothe incorporation of Texas into this Union, it 
might have been consideredan ingenius mode of defeating 
the measure, by offering to her a proposition which she 
could not accept without dishonor. Test the character of 
this measure by applying it to yourselves. Would you 
consent to receive such a message from any the most pow- 
erful nation under heaven’, If all Europe were combined 
in one vast monarchy, with’ the giant intellect and martial 
powers of a. Napoleon at its head, would you brook such 
atrogance? The gracious consent of a foreign nation that 
you should remodel your own domestic institations, ina 
mode prescribed by them, and to be submitted to their final 
action? Such a proposal, addressed to you, would be folly, 
madness. Would it not also be insolence? Would you 
pear it? I remind senators that nations are equal, the small- 
est with the greatest—ihat a dwarf, his diminutive stature 
notwithstaeding, may have the feelings, as he has the 
rights, of a giant. : 

hali I be told that these preliminaries: are necessary to 
call into exercise the power which you claim for Congress 
—the power to admit new States? Be it so; and what more 
decisive evidence do you require that a power which leads 
to such absurdities could never have been conferred by the 
constitution? It is with the precise purpose of propound- 
ing this inguiry that I have presented the resolution in this 
aspect. l deduce from it a stringent argument against the 
existence of such a power, because of the absurdities to 
which it leads. Sir, this will be no answer to the people of 
Texas. They will point to the treaty-making power, and 
tell you they are ready to negotiate with you as enuals, 
but not to be dictated to as slaves. It will be no enviable 
office which will be intrusted to the bearer of this mes- 
sage to that people. if they are true to themselves. ifthe 
spirit which animated the soldiers of San Jacinto has stilla 
resting place in their bosoms, his stay among them will be 
short—ihey will repel his proposal as msolent and insult- 
ing. If that spirit has departed, ifthey can tamely submit 
to an indignity like this, are they fit to be the associates ofa 
free people? I do not anticipate such submission from the 
people of Texas. Friends may indeed take liberties with 
each other, but this seems to me too gross for tolerance. 
Sir, the senator {rom Missouri has seen and has avoided 
this error in the bill which he has proposed. g 

I tern to the consideration of the question of constitu- 
tional power. The resolution before us is familiar to sena- 
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tors. I need not recite it. It proposes substantially that 
Texas should, by our consent, do certain things as prelim- 
inary to her admission by legislative act as one of the 
States of the Union. 

In considering it, my first inquiry is, does the constitution 
give powerto any department of the government, other 
than Congress, to extend the limits of this Union? If that 
question be affirmatively answered, it will go far to settle 
this controversy, because we may be very sure that a grant 
of power like this, once made to one department of the gov- 
ernment, would not be renewed to another department. 
Now, atthe very moment of instituting this inquiry, you 
are met by a plain and significant clause of the constitution, 
giving power to the President and Senate “to make treaties,” 
and by the unqualified admission of our opponents, that this 
power extends to the acquisition of foreign territory. They 


‘do not deny that the power to do the very same thing which 


they propose to accomplish by this resolution, is vested by 
the constitution in another department of the government. 
They are estopped from denying it, for they asserted it totis 
viribus in advocating’the treaty with Texas. That measure 
was based on this identical right of the President and Senate. 
It may, however, be sustained proprio vigore, and independ- 
ently of the admission of the advocates of this resolution. 
I am not going to detain you by an argument on this sub- 
ject. I did that when the treaty was under discussion. I 
stated then, and now repeat, that this power is expressly 
granted—that itis a necessary incident to sovereignty, 
unless expressly restrained by the constitution—that a sov- 
ereign State invested with the power to declare offensive 
and charged with the duty of maintaining defensive war, 
and with the consequent power to terminate hostilities by 
treaty, must have the right, if its interests, and especially if 
its safety required it, to stipulate for the retention of the 
fruits of its victories, of territories which its arms had con- 
quered, I presented to you then the decision of the Supreme 
Court in affirmance of this power, which has heen again 
referred to in this discussion, and I say now that the power 
being thus clearly shown to exist, the occasions for its exer- 
cise must be determined under the checks and responsihili- 
ties which the constitution provides and imposes. 1 add, 
that this exercise of the treaty-making power is sustained 
by the uninterrupted usage of the government, and has been 
affirmed by each and every department, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. I call the attention of the Senate to these 
facts now for the purpose of presenting this proposition and 
propounding these inquiries. The right to acquire foreign 
territory has been shown, and is admitted to belong to the 
treaty-making power. In the exercise of that power two- 
thirds of the representatives of the States of this Union 
must concur. Is it then probable that the convention 
would have conferred upon a bare majority of Congress 
this same power which they had previously granted? Is it 
not yet more improbable that the still higher power of ac- 
quiring States, not territories, and not merely acquiring them 
to be governed as territories, but of incorporating them œ 
instanti into the Union, would have been conferred on such 
majority in Congress, inone branch of which the represen. 
tatives of less than one-fourth of the States would control 
the remaining three-fourths? 


Philosophers tell us that nature delights in few causes. 
When, in considering any of her operations, you can dis- 
tinctly trace it to an adequate cause, the mind reposes in 
the certainty which it has attained, and does not go in 
search of others, to which it might have been conjecturally 
ascribed. The analogy holds in examining a constitution 
of government, Whena given power is found to have been 
vested in one class of functionaries, you do not torture the 
instrument to discever whether another set of public agents 
may not put forth a claim to participate in its exercise. Now 
you find the right to acquire foreign territory vested in the 
President and two-thirds of the Stites. You Rnd this invest- 
ment of power aflirmed by every department of our govern- 
ment—by the concurring testimony of our statesmen—nay, 
by the actual admission of our opponents in the present dis- 
cussion. Is not the presumption a fair one that it is exclu- 
sively vested there? If the treaty-making power be ade- 
quate to this object, why look for it elsewhere? Gentlemen 
have been pressed by this argument. I do not now advert 
to the generalities of the senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
McDurrir.] These may be safely left to an enlightened 
public judgment. Other gentlemen, howevcr, have’ sought 
to avoid it by a distinction between domain and empire, be- 
tween a territory and a State. The distinguished senators 
from Pennsylvania and New Hampahire, (Mr. BUCHANAN 
and Mr. Woonnvry,] par nobile frairum, in the zeal and 
ability which they have exhibited in this discussion, have 
both contended for this distinction. Let us see if it be tena- 
ble. 

The proposition is, that while the President and two- 
thirds ofthe Senate can acquire foreign territory, Congress 
alone can acquire a foreign State, and admit it into the 
Union, and can do this by a bere majority. Now, sir, I pray 
you to remark that in each of these cases both territory and 
inhabitants are necessarily obtained. If you acquire the 
territory, you get the men who oceupy it. If you acquire 
the men, the State, you get the territory which they occu- 
py. Look at this proposition. Here isa question between 
the treaty-making power, which requires the’ assent of two- 
thirds of the States, and the ordinary legislative power, ex- 
ercised by a bare majority of Congress. The proposition of 
our opponents is, that two-thirds of the States, in the exer- 
tion of this higher power, may acquire foreign territory— 
foreign acres—but that the infinitely more important acqui- 
sition to this Union ofa foreign State, including the land, 
its inhabitants, and its sovereignty, can only be made by 
the smaller power, that which is intrusted to a majority of 
Congress. The assent of two-thirds of the States is neces- 
sary to acquire the land, but less than one-fourth of them in 
the House of Representatives, and abare majority of voices 
in the Senate may acquire the land, its inhabitants, and its 
sovereignty. Do you say that in this latter mode you have 
not the fee in the land? No, sir, you have not; hut neither 
have you the fee in the land which I individually possess. 
You have, however, dominion over it. You can tax it; and if 
Texas were admitted as a State to-morrow, you would have 
exactly the same dominion over the lands of Texas as you 
have over mine, and those of every citizen of the United 
States. Now, consider the difference of these two modes of 
acquisHion. Ifyou take foreign territory under the treaty. 
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making power, with the consent of two-thirds of the 
States, it remains as territory subject to your dominion, 
until Congress in its discretion, after the requisite proba- 
tion, shall elevate it to the condition of a State. In this 
case, the combined action of the treaty-making power and 
of Congress js necessary to incorporate a foreign people into 
our Union; and this, only after a period of territorial pro- 
bation. See in this mode how many safeguards are provi- 
ded. Butlook at the other. If you take it under a resolu- 
tian ofa bare majority of Congress, it is immediately incor- 

orated into our Union; with this only difference, that the 
ee of the land is inthe newly admitted State, instead of the 
United States. Then it was these vile foreign acres that our 
fathers were.afraid of when they required the agsent of two- 
thirds of the States to bring them within our limits; but for- 
eign men wete so perfectly harmless that they might at once 
be incorporated into our Union, made politically bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh by a baré majority of Con- 
gress! If we wanted, and Great Britain was willing to cede 
to us, an island in any of the waters which flow between 
our shores, the President and two-thirds of the representa- 
tives of the States must consent to the acquisition; but if all 
Canada, including these very islands, should assert and estab- 
lish their independence, or Great Britain should yield it, the 
President, and a mere majority of Congress, might at once 
make them part and parcel of our confederacy, on an equal 
footing with the other States of the Union! Sir, the respect 


which I feel for these distinguished senators shall he extend- 


ed to their argument. I will not subject it to further com- 
ment, but leave it, with this brief exposition, to the enlight- 
ened judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are those who hesitate to allow to the 
treaty-making power the exclusive right to acquire foreign 
territory, because they say it may also be acquired by dis- 
covery, without the intervention of that power, and by con- 
quest. A little reflection will, I think, remove this dificul- 
ty. The treaty-making power applies to territory which 
has been appropriated, and is possessed, by a foreign nation, 
not to territory which is uninhabited, or without an owner 
competent to assert a claim to it. The distinction is as 
plain as the reason for it is obvious. The one is the sub- 
ject of contract—the other is the object of discovery, or 

. subject to the laws of war. The rights of the national oc- 
cupant must be acquired in the one case. In the others, 
there is no occupant to contest the right which discovery 
and subsequent occupation, or the rights of war, impart. In 
the first case, you contract with those who are in posses- 
sion for the transfer of their rights, and that can only be 
done by treaty. In the other cases, these of discovery, fol- 
lowed by occupancy, or of conquest. prosecuted to entire 
subjection, it is the law of nations which vests the title and 
subjects the territory to your dominion. The one is acquir- 
ed by contract—the other is incident to your state and con- 
dition asa nation, Take anexample. You acquired Louis- 
jana by treaty. It was the property of France, and her 
rights were to be obtained. Mr. Jefferson, who doubted the 
existence of any power to acquire it, but felt the stringent 
necessity of assuming it, seems never to have dreamed that 
it could be done by an act of Congress. There was a con- 
tract to be entered into with France. That contract would 
be a treaty, The power to make treaties was given by the 
constitution to the President and Senate, and therefore he 
negotiated it, and submitted it to the Senate; doubting indeed 
his power to acquire it in that mode, but never dreaming 
that he could obtain it in any other. 

Take now the case of Oregon. A portion of the western 
part of this continent was vacant and unappropriated by 
civilized man. We acquired a title to it by discovery and 
occupancy, and, ipso facto, it became subject to our domin- 
ion. There was notreaty, because there was none to treat 
with. We have resorted to treaty with Spain, however, to 
fortify our title, and with Great Britain to adjust our bound- 
“ary; and, in the latter case, have embarrassed our claim by 
stipulations applicable to the whole territory. 


So in the case of territory acquired by conquest, without 
treaty. That can only be done where the occupying nation 
is reduced to absolute subjection—degraded from the rank 
of States. In that case, as in the case of discovery, there is 
no person to treat with, and the conqueror, like the discoy- 
erer, retains his possession because there is none to contest 
it. The position is still untouched, that the territory of an 
independent State can only be acquired by contract with 
that State, and that the power to make such contract is, by 
our constitution, vested inthe President and two-thirds of 
the Senate. > 

Thus, then, the fact that territory may be acquired by 
discovery, or by conquest, and without the intervention of 
the trealy-making power, does not affect the exclusiveness 
of that power, as applied to territory, which, like that of 
Texas, has heen appropriated, and must be bargained for 
before it is obtained, for that can only be done by treaty. 

1 come now to consider that which the senator from Penn- 
sylvania says is the great question in this case. In all the 
Protean variety in which this subject has been exhibited in 
the several projects which have been presented, the very 
multitude of which affords presumptive evidence of the in- 
aptitude of any one of them, the seltsame question is still 
forced upon us: Can Congress incorporate a foreign State 
inte this Union? Can the members of that body, represent- 
ing the people of twenty-six contederated sovereignties, by 
a bare majority. of a quorum in each branch, compel the 
States they represent to take a foreign State to their bosoms 
—can they impart to that State the privileges of their con- 
stituents—wed them to its fertunes—load them with its re- 
sponsibilities? . ont 

The powers granted to Congress are legislative powers. 
Its words are: ‘All legislative powers herein granted,” &e. 
Sir, this is not a question of legislation. It is not a question 
what shall be law in the country, but what the country 
shall be which is subject to our laws—not what shall be the 
legislation of the United States, but what the United States 
themselves shall be. It concerns our political being, the 
mode of our existence as a nation—not simply the rules by 
which we shall be governed, or the laws which we shall 
obey, but our existence itself. Eimphatically, the question 
is, “to be or not to bes” to be as, by the blessing of God on 
the valor and patriotism of our ancestors, we are—a free, 
an indigenous, and a peculiar peopie—baptized in their 
blood, by the cherished name which they bestowed upon 
Bsr a mongrel race, mixed up with nations of every 
PENT * 
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clime, aliens alike to our feelings and to our institutions. 
Does the constitution give to a majority of Congress, with- 
out stint or limit, the power to do this—the power to change 
our nature—to alterthe mode of our existence—to destroy 
our national individuality? That-isthe question to be ex- 
amined. 4 Ì 

The advocates of this legislative power say that it is 


-broadly inscribed on the page of the constitution—plainly 


registered there in terms which cannot be misunderstood $ 
that it is a power which is not bounded by our own terri- 
tory, but one which is equally applicable to the territory 
of the Union and of the universe. Sir, if the position for 
which honorable senators contend be true, it is indeed un- 
limited and illimitable. A majority of Congress may in- 
corporate into this Union Canada and Texas, Nova Scotia 
and Mexico, New Brunswick and Central America. They 
may sweep this western continent, and, passing the bounds 
of ocean, may traverse the globe in its exercise. The sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania tells me the power will never be 
thus abused. That, sir, is not with me the question. Ido 
not inquire whether Congress will or will not thus use or 
thus abuse it. Ideny that they possess it. I deny it with 
the earnestness which a freeborn man may feel. when con- 
tending for his political existencé. Truly, sir, this is a con- 
test for political existence. The question whether Texas 
shall become apart of this Union, considered sim ly in it- 
self, or even with all the evils which political jealousy as- 
cribes to it, or those still more alarming results which a 
damning fanaticism has conjured up to startle us from our 
propriety, sinks into insignificance in comparison with. the 
means which are to be used for its accomplishment—the 
power which, in my judgment, is to be usurped to effect it. 
Sir, I cannot compare the value of Texas with that of the 
constitution of my country.. They are not relative quanti- 
ties. Its genial climate—its prolific soil—the advantages of 
its position—the security it may (will it?) impart to the do- 
mestic institutions of the South—multiply each of these 
elements into the other, and how will the aggregate product 
compare with our own glorious Union? How will they 
compensate fora violated constitution? Or say that the 
constitution gives this tremendous power—that we enjoy 
our political existence, our national individuality, perfect 
union among ourselves, and separation from the rest of the 
world at the will of a majority “of Congress—that we hold 
the right, the inestimable’ privilege, of preserving this 
Union as itis by such a tenure, then truly, sir, we are 
aliens in the home of our fathers. This is not the domestic 
altar at which they worshipped. We have no longer a 
county which is worth the struggle by which its freedom 
was achieved. Emphatically, sir, 
“A home and a country remain not to us.” 

I will not pursue these reflections. I will repress the 
feeling which they excite. The constitution is still invio- 
late. It may yet be preserved. Weare on the brink of a 
precipice, but the gulf which yawns beneath us is open to 
our view. Let us survey it steadily, and without dismay— 
with the intelligence, and with the calmness, too, which 
become us, remembering the conservative character of the 
Senate of the United States. 

What is it which we are required to do? We are here 
the representatives already of twenty-six confederated 
sovereignties, joined together in that “more perfect union” 
which it was the primary object of the constitution to 
establish and to perpetuate. Our numbers have been, and 
may yet be,enlarged; in the mode which the-constitution 
prescribes, until the waters of the Pacific as well as of the 
Atlantic shall wash our shores. That process is too slow 
to satisfy our lust of dominion. The forms of the constitu- 
tion impede our progress to empire, and we must overleap 
its bounds. Roving in scattered numbers amid extended 
forests yet unsubdued by our industry, we still pant for 
more; and will, if this measure be consummated in the 
form which is proposed, have prostrated the palladium of 
our liberty in our eagerness for the acquisition of terri- 
tory. Z 

Mr. President, I am imperatively called to resist what 
seems to me to be a manifest usurpation of power. I do not 
mean to detain you by an ‘elaborate argument on this sub- 
ject. At this stage of the debate I have only to glean where 
others have reaped. Gentlemen tell us that the resolution 
proposes nothing which the constitution dues not expressly 
authorize: that it provides for the udmission of a new State, 
and that the power to do so is given by the constitution, 
totidem verbis. They go by the book: Here are the words: 
“New States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union.” The senator from Pennsylvania triumphantly tells 
us here is the power expressly given, given by the very 
letter of the constitution, and given without stint. If we 
would limit it, we are required to show the limitation, and 
our authority for imposing it. Sir, senators who have pre- 
ceded me have met this requisition. [do not propose to 
retrace their steps. They have subjected the clause of the 
constitution toa critical analysis. They have exposcd its 
history in the convention, shown you how and under what 
circumstances it was modified. and how and with what mo- 
tive it was adopted. They have confirmed their interpreta- 
tion by the concurring testimony of American statesmen, 
and hy the uninterrupted usage of our government. Yes, 
sir, the position so confidently announced in the opening 
argument of the senator has been alreacy refuted. The 
power has been nailed to the counter as spurious coin, not 
issuing from the constitutional mint. 

Still we hear of the letter of the constitution! the letter 
of the constitution! as if senators, unable to sustain the 
Groposition by the plain obvious constitutional import of 
of the terms, or by reference to the context, or to the sub- 
ject-matter, or to the effects and consequence, orto the rea- 
son and spirit of the rule, or by any of the enlarged views 
of statesmen, could find. no other shelter for it but in the 
very letter of the very instrument it would violate; couch- 
ed there like a worm in the hark, slowly but surely de- 
stroying the stately tree of the forest which gives it shelter. 

Thus protected, as he supposes, by the letter of the con- 
stitution, the voice of the senator from Pennsylvania is 
heard promulging another rule: “It is not allowed to inter- 
pret what has no need of interpretation.” Sir, that rule is 
quaintly yet strongly expressed; and, as the author applies 


it, is undeniable; but its application to this controversy , 


does as much injustice to Vattel as what is called the literal 
interpretation of this clause does to the framers of the con- 


- attempted to apply it here,the penalty would 
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stitution. Did it escape the senator that the rule was ap- 
plied by Vattel to the interpretation of treaties, and not of 
constitutions of government, and that it rests upon a princi- 
ple which renders it totally inapplicable to the latter? The 
reason of the.rule, as it is stated by- Vattel, is this: “If he 
who could and onght to have expressed himself clearly and 
fully. has not done it, it is worse for him. He cannot be al- 
lowed to introduce subsequent restrictions which he has 
not expressed.” Now, in relation to a treaty, which is an 
instrument exécuted between parties, whose interests are 
distinct from and antagonist to each other, this rule is obyi- 
ously just; but it has—the senator from Pennsylvania being 
himself the judge—not the slightest application to.a con- 
stitution of government, which is an‘expression'of the pub- 
lic will, made by the agents of the people. In its legitimate 
operation it is a penalty imposed upon a party for neglect- 
ing to do what he ought to havc done. If applied as it is 

€ te imposed up- 
on the people for the negligence of their agents. Js this 
democracy? Do our opponents thus manifest their love for 
the people? . $ í 

I yield, however, to the senator from Pennsylvania, argu- 
menti gratia, the benefit of the rule. I deny that the power 
is to be found in the letter, while I ‘maintain it is: repelled 
by the spirit of the constitution. Addressing myself to the 
legal mind of the Senate, I remind gentlemen of the legal 
maxim, gui heret in litera, heret in cortice; and of another, 
scire leoes, non hoc est verba earum tenere, sed vim ac poles 
tatem; and of the rule, as it is well laid down by an eminent 
jurist of our own: “The reason and intention of the law- 
giver will control the strict letter of the law, when the lat- 
ter would lead to palpable injustice, contradiction, ‘and-ab- 
surdity.” Instances strongly illustrative of the propriety 
of this rule were given by the senator from Virginia, (Mr. 
Rives.} With these our earlier reading:has tendered most’ . 
of us familiar, Ihave met with one, however, which is not 
in the books, but’ which rests in tradition, and to which sen- 
ators may not therefore have had access. It was the decision 
of a learned antiquary, whose voice was formerly heard in 
the halls of Congress on the question whether the marl- 
ners compass was known to the ancients. In: giving his 
opinion, he described a number of instruments which were 
in use in ancient times, between which and the m ariner’s 
compass it required antiquarian opties to discern the slight- 
est resemblance, and concluded by a reference which might 
be considered as authoritatively settling the question to the 
very letter. It was found in the narrative of. the voyage of St. 
Paul and his companions, in which the writer speaks of their 
tarrying three days in Syracuse, and then adds, “and from 
thence we fetched a compass and came to Rhegium.” This 
was conclusive.. The decision in that case was founded on 
the letter ofthe text. The compass must have been in Sy- 
racuse or it could not kave been fetched from thence. But 
it had something more than the mere letter to sustain it. It 
was a nautical instrument, and the parties were journeying 
on the sea! 

But more gravely, sir. I deny that the power is given by 
the letter of the constitution. ł take the definition of the 
word State, which is given by Vattel, and quoted by the 
senator from Pennsylvania, and I deny that it necessarily 
conveys the meaning which is imputed to it. A Stateis a ` 
body politic—an association of men united for their com- 
mon benefit, and States is but a multiple of this, It is agen- 
eric term, of which there are many species. There are 
imperial and royal, despotic and simply monarchical, aris- 
tocratic, republican, democratic. They are dependent and 
independent, foreign and domestic. Does the word “States” 
in the constitution include all these? No one will affirm 
that; but, if not all, which does it include? Sticking to the 
letter, which is equally applicable to all, how can it be ap- 
plied to one rather than the other? , It imports, as we have 
seen, bodies of men politically associated; but unless some 
qualitying term`he added, it means nothing more. ‘The ad- 
vocates ofthis resolution say States mean foreign States, 
and therefore they add to the letter of the constitution the 
qualifying term foreign. They interpolate, not we. Why 
may we not say it means domestic, and edd that qualifying 
term? Why should either ofthese be added in preference 
to any other of the qualifying terms, as republican, depend- 
ent, independent? The point of the argument is, that the 
letter of the constitution is indeterminate—that it can only 
be rendered certain by having some qualification prefixed 
to it—that the word States, in itself, does not convey the 
idea of any particularkind of States, foreign or domestic, 
nor necessarily embrace all kinds. -That it does not, per se, 
manifest the intention of the convention; and therefore that 
this intention, which is not expressed in the letter of the 
clause, must be sought eleewhere. We read in the deca- 
logue, “Thou shalt not kill,” and the penalty of disobedi- 
ence was death; for it is added, “The land cannot be 
Civaused of the biod that is shed therein but by the blood of 
him that shed it.” Now, the word kill, like the word States, 
is a generic term. It may, with proper qualifying terms 
prefixed to it, be applied to every species of homicide, justi- 
fiable, excusable, and felonious. - As used in the decalogue, 
was it intended to embrace all these? Theact of Phinehas, 
in killing the Midianitish woman and her paramour, receiv- 
ed the direct approbation of God himself. Homicide is com- 
manded, and therefore justified; is excusable, and therefore 
lightly visited; is deliberate, malicious, and therefore pun- 
ished with death. Did the decalogue confound these. dis- 
tinctions? In the spirit of that bloody code which punished 
equally idleness and murder, because the first deserved 
death, and for the second no greater punishment could he 
devised, did the decalogue denounce the punishment of 
death against every man who killed another? We know it 
did not; but. the intention of the Divine Lawgiver is sought 
elsewhere than in the letter of that constitution. . 

Mr. President, 1 think, then, I am authorized to say that 
the letter ofthis clause, in so far as it depends upon the 
word States, is itself nncertain, and docs not forbid the ap- 
plication of the rules of legitimate interpretation; that it 
does not fall within the rule which, argumenti gratia, I haye 
yielded to the senator from Pennsylvania; onthe contrary, 
that it isa word of indeterminate import, that it needs inter- 
pretation, and therefore may be-interpreted. The power to 
admit foreign States by legislative resolution is not, then, 
given by the letter of the constitution. It may have been 
intended, but it is not so expressed. Whether jt wasi in- 
tended oy not isthe precise object of inquiry. That isthe 
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feld to be explored, ang it is alike open to ns who deny as 
ty those who assert it. They stand upon no vantage ground 
from having the letter of the constitution with them. 


In considering the clause with this view, we have a right 
to examine the immediate context and every portion of the 
instrument; the circumstances jn which it had its origin: 
our antecedent, contemporaneous, and subsequent history; 
the usage of our government and the opinions of American 
statesmen. [had prepared myself to do this, and at an ear- 
lier stage of this debate would have submitted the result to 
theSenate. It has, however, been done, and better done, 
by those who have preceded me. They have proved, in 
my judgment unanswerably, that all these considerations 
eoseur to limit this power of admission to domestic States. 
Jwill not repeat that argument. 1 should do injustice to 
wy own firm conviction of its intrinsic, irresistible force, if 
[were to attempt to fortify it against the assaults which 
have been made upon it. ‘Sir, the proposition for which 
they have contended stands unmoved, immovable, resting 
on its own firm foundation like some giant rock, against 
which the waves of ocean break in their fury, only to 
be thrown back in their impotence. I will not, therefore, 
walk in the footsteps of my illustrious predecessors.” As 
[have said before, the harvest was theirs. They have 
waped it nobly, and I thank them for it. There are yet, I 
think, some gleamings, which may be gathered for our in- 
slruchon. 

Sir, I inquire first, for whose benefit did the people of the 
United States join togetherin thisbond ofunion? The con- 
situion of the United States was formed for the free and 
independent people of the United States, and for them alone. 
Jiis so declared in the preamble. Southern men will do 
well to stand by this principle. tts legislation was design- 
edto operate within the limits defined by the treaty of 
peace, and such as should thereafter be legitimately ac- 
quired as territory. Sach, without the power of acquiring 
even territory by treaty, was the distinctive opinion of Mr. 
Jeferson, usque ad mortem. He died in that faith. Such, 
also, without this limitation, have hitherto been the concur- 
ring opinions of all other American statesmen. The resolu- 
tion we are considering, for the first time in the history of 
our legislation, overleaps those bounds. Jt not only over- 
leaps them, but it has no operation at all until it gets be- 
yond our own limits. As it passes from your hands, and 
while-it remains within the United States, it is caput mor- 
tuum. Life, vitality, can only be imparted to it by the gov- 
ernment and people of Texas, acting within the limits of 
Texas. If that people, with a just sense of this aggression 
upon their rights and upon their national dignity as a sov- 
èreign and independent State, your equal in their claim up- 
onthe courtesy of nations, shall repel it with scorn, the 
poor benutting is destined never to see the light of day, al- 
though it will have been very much exposed toit. If, from 
whatever cause, they tamely submit to your mandate and 
do your bidding, they are the accoucheurs who will usher 
itinto being. As it passes from your hands it will be still- 
horn and lifeless. It is the child of many fathers, but they 
done can impart vitality to it, It must be born again, and 
ina foreign land. 


We are next to look to the context. The clause which 
authorizes Congress to admit new States into the Union is 
immediately followed by two distinct. provisions which 
limit the exercise of the power, and which, by their very 
ierms, are confined to the United States. This is not de- 
nied. Now, I address myself to the senators from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BecHanan] and from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Woovsury.] hey have argued this question on legal 
grounds. Itis as lawyers f appeal to them to say if, in con- 
swung an instrument granting au authority, the power and 
the limitation of that power are not he'd to have relation to 
thé same subject? Dothey contest this proposition? I ap- 
prehend not. Well, here is the grant of power to admit 
new States, and that is followed by a limitation which pre- 
scribes the mode in which that power shall be exercised, and 
prescribes it with the most scrupulous care. But the limita- 
tion, as all admit, is wholly confined to States arising with- 
inthe limits of the United States. Is it not natural to con- 
clude that it was intended to confine the grant in like man- 
ner? Does the grant of the power relate to one subject 
and the limitation to another; the power to foreign, the 
limitation to domestic States? Apart from this natural ne- 
cessary relation between a power and the limitation of the 
same power, is not the inference irresistible that the same 
subject was in the minds of the framers of the constitution, 
in granting the power, as in prescribing its limitation? 

_ Look to the constitution for the proof how unformly this 
is so: 

“The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least 
one representative.” The representation in the popular 
ae is thet object of the limitation as well as of the 
grant. 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, asin other bills.” Here, again, the sub- 
rant and its limitation are identical. Bills for 


“Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 


seat no aitainder of treason shall work corruption 
ood.” 


Here, again, the grant and the limitation are applied to the 
same subject—ihe punishment of treason. 
This is true of every other clause in the constitution in 
rich a general grant has been subjected toa subsequent 
itnitation: why should it not be so in the clause we are 
considering? 
ig New States may be admitted,” &e.—that is the grant; 
“but no new State shall be formed,” &e.—and that is the 
viaitation, Now, in the Hmitation, everybody admits that 
ihe-lerm ‘aew States” maans States within the limits of the 
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United States. Why, following the uniform analogy of the 
constitution, should not the same word have the same in- 
terpretation in the grant? 

‘There is another—perhaps, sir, you will \considerfit a 
stronger reason in support of this argument. 

The power to admit foreign States into the Union, all will 
agree, is a much larger power than that of admitting those 
which were composed of people already within our territo- 
rial limits. The latter was limited; the former is unlimited. 
It was vastly more interesting to the existing members of 
the Union, more difficult in its exercise, more, far more im- 
portant in its consequences. They might be willing, al- 
though even that consent was reluctantly wrung from 
some of them, still they might be willing to admit the in- 
habitants of territories whose limits were within those of 
the United States into union with them, and yet be very un- 
willing to extend this privilege to those of a foreign land. 
Unquestionably such an extension would be a greater con- 
cession; it wonld confer upon Congress a larger power; it 
would repose a more delicate trust. The caution which 
had induced them carefully to limit this power when appli- 
ed to the admission of States newly created within our ex- 
isting boundaries, would operate with accumulated force 
when provision was to be given in the constitution for trans- 
cending those boundaries by the admission of foreign States. 
If senators who assert this power are right, it is absolute, 
unlimited, divested of all guards, unincumbered by any re- 
straints. It is a power to a majority of a quorum in each 
House of Congress, with the President, to exercise an uncon- 
trolled discretion. It is a ‘chartered libertine,” furnished 
witha roving commission to range the world in quest of 
dominion. Now, we have seen with what scrupulous care, 
after repeated discussion, the framers of the constitution 
guarded the smaller power—that of admitting new States 
newly springing up within our limits. Is it conceivable 
that they would have granted the larger, more difficult, 
more dangerous power—that of admitting foreign States— 
without imposing some check, some guard, some restraint, 
manifesting the caution which had characterized all their 
deliberations; nay, which was actually, and at the very mo- 
ment, exerted on the less important provision on the same 
subject? In aword, can you believe that fit was intended 
to confer the greater power, that of admitting foreign States, 
absolutely, unlimitedly, wholly without check or restraint, 
(and it is this for which the advocates of this resolution 
contend,) while, inthe very same clause, the smaller power, 
that of admitting States arising within ourlimits, was scru- 
puously guarded by the precise limitations which were im- 
posed upon it? Credat Judeas Appella. In the quaint but 
expressive language of our nautical brethren, you must 
“tell that to the marines—the sailors won't believe it.” 

Can you, sir, can any senator imagine a motive for dis- 
crimination between these two powers which would not 
have led to directly opposite results?—which would not 
have imposed the stronger guards upon the greater, more 
important; and more dangerous power? | address these in- 
quiries respectfully but earnestly to the calm and deliberate 
judgment of senators, in a spirit equally elevated above 
party or sectional considerations, an elevated, too, above 
the imputation of them, and ask that their answer may be 
given in the same spirit. 

Take another view. Hitherto I have been arguing as if 
the word “States,” for want of some qualifying term pre- 
fixed to it, was indeterminate and open to interpretadon; 
and, even admitting this, have endeavored to show that, 
as used in the constitution, it was applied to States arising 
within our own limits. But this is yielding a vantage 
ground. Sir, the term States, as it is found in the constitu- 
tion, is not unqualified. Ithasa qualification which ought 
to be decisive of this controversy. 

The words are, “new States may be admitted,” xc. What 
are new States? Ido not mean to refer to lexicographers, 
and am not quite satisfied with the mode of interpretation 
resorted to by the senator from New York, (Mr. DICRINe 
sox,] which proves that among the farmers of that State, an 
old worn-out farm becomes a new one whenever it gets and 
as often as it gets anew owner. Without doubt, the sug- 
gestion has great force, but it does not strike me. No, sir; 
my inquiry is, what was the meaning of this term new, as 
it was used in the constitution, and in this connection! Sir, 
Thad carefully traced the progress of this clause in the 
proceedings of the convention, with a view to answer this 
inquiry by their exhibition to the Senate. The lucid ex- 
position of them by the senators who have preceded me 
has relieved me from this task. With that exposition fresh 
in our memories, is it not obvious that they meant bodies of 
people passing or just passed from the condition of 
Territories to that of States—from their chrysalis or aure- 
Jian state and condition as Territories, to that of their more 
perfect being as States? Where did the framers of the con- 
stitution expect to find these new States, within or without 
our limits? Within, the seed was already sown, from 
which we have since reaped an abundant havest. Where, 
without, could they have looked for them? We did not 
mean to interfere with our generous ally in the war of the 
revolution. Canada had rejected the offer of association in 
the hour of our necessity. ‘They would not have made 
this provision for her. The other British provinces were 
steadfast inj their loyalty. The American dominions of 
Spain aud Portugal reposed tranquilly under the easy do- 
minion of their trnnsatlantic rulers. Where else could 
they look? The senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Hexperson,] 
who pushes this doctrine to an extreme from which his less 
adventurous associates stand back, even he admits that this 
power is bounded by the ocean wave; that it would become 
too inuch diluted for use in its transit over the “deep blue 
sea.” Where, then, did they look for new States? Can 
any one doubt that our ancestors looked at home, and only 
at home? 

is Texas anew State? If she is so now, will she be so 
fifty years hence? ‘And will you have Jessfright then to 
admit her than you have now? When do states become 
old? When cease to be new? I repeat the question, is 


- Texas anew State? She has existed for years, and is ap- 


proaching her teens; put by this legislative Jegerdemain 
you are going to make her a new State. She is to doff her 
old clothes, put on new ones, and, presto, she becomes new 
jerself—the personified conception „of the {framers of the 
constitution. , a 

Mr, President, our fathers were wise, patriotic, but practi 


wu 
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cal men—less conversant with fancy than with fact. They 
had dealt too much with stern realities to indulge these va- 
garies of the imagination. 

_ Does not every one see what was in their minds in 
framing this clause? andis not the term “new States” the 
index of their intention? These were States formed or to 
be formed within the limits of the United States, or legiti- 
mately acquired and subjected to territorial probation. 
Vermont, impeded by the contending claims of New York 
and New Hampshire, was one. The Northwestern Terri- 
tory would give birth to more. Kentucky was to spring up 
from the “ancient and renowned Commonwealth,” and 
Tennessee from the “good old North State.” Georgia’s 
wide domain, which, notwithstanding the estimate of the 
senator from Missouri, she bartered for a mess of pottage, 
afforded materiel for others. These would be new States; 
new in the literal sense of the term; new in the sense in 
which it was used by the framers of the constitution. They 
would be political bodies passing from their old condition 
as dependent territories, to their new condition, as inde- 
pendent States. 


Do you want further evidence? It may be found in the 
proceedings of the convention. When this clause was first 
introduced, it did not contain the word new. The expression 
then was simply “States arising within the limits of the 
United States.” The words “arising within the limits of the 
United States” dispensed with its use, because such States 
must be new States. But to these was attached the word 
“lawfully,” and the words “lawfully arising” gave rise to’ 
the controversy the progress of which has been so lucidly: 
stated to you by the senator from Virginia, {Mr. Rives.] 
This was adjusted by providing for the consent ofthe States 
in whichor of which they were to be formed. In the prog- 
ress of this controversy the word “new” was inserted, and 
the words “arising within the limits of the United States” 
were dropped. The word “new” became their substitute 
and equivalent, because, as T have before said; States arising 
within the limits of the United States must necessarily be 
new States, and undoubtedly it was so considered in the 
convention. 

Reflect, also, that while some of the members of the con- 
vention were so sensitive on the subject of incorporating 
into the Union States arising within the limits of the United 
States, and exercised the most scrupulous caution in the 
limitation of that power, not a word was uttered, not asyle 
lable was whispered, in relation to the power of admitting. 
foreign States. All must admit that that power, if grante 
at all, is granted without stint or limit, check or guard, and 
so granted by a convention whose whole proceedings, and 
especially in relation to the other parts of this same clause, 
exhibit the most scrupnious caution. Can you conceive 
this to have been possible? And, if so—if a majority of the 
convention were willing to give toa majority of Congress 
an unlimited power to admit foreign States, do you believe 
that there would not have been one single individual in that 
assembly of patriots who would have raised his warning 
voice against a grant of power so important and so unlim- 
ited?—who would have uttered some such thoughts as theses 
“The power to incorporate into our Union new States 
arising within our limits, is one the exercise of which will 
subject us to important changes. That has seemed to be 
unavoidable from the principle on which our government is 
founded; and we have submitted to it, providing such guards, 
as prudence suggested, But this clause may also be cone 
strued to include the right of incorporating foreign States 
into this Union. That is a far more important power. its 
exercise will much more vitally affect our political condi- 
tion. ‘The existence of such a power ought, therefore, to be 
expressly disaflirmed; or, if it is intended to grant it, should 
be guarded with the most scrupulous care.” 1 can imagine 
the surprise of the convention at the suggestion that such a 
power could be deduced from the clause they were conside 
cring; but I cannot believe, if they had intended to confer 
it, that they would have left it without any other restraint 
than the diserction of a majority of Congress. 

Mr. President, we have thus seen, as Í contend, that the 
power which we are called upon to exercise is not granted 
by the letter of the constitution, and that it is repelled by its 
spirit and intention. Jadd now, that itis utterly inconsist- 
ent with the nature of our office, as the legislative depart- 
ment of the government. The powers which are granted to 
Congress are legislative powers, and none other. Even 
these are limited. The words ofthe constitution conferring 
them upon us are, “all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress,” &c. Thus we do not even 
possess all legislative powers, put only such as have been 
granted by the constitution. There are many powers strict- 
Ty and purely legislative which we cannot exercise, and as 
certainly we can exercise none which are not legislative, 
for those are the terms of the grant. Legislation is the pow- 
er of making laws, not contracts. It is the power of 
making municipal or civil laws, by which parlicular 
districts, communities, or nations are governed. Such is 
its definition. The legislative power of Congress is, there- 
fore, a power to make laws for the government of the “peo- 
ple of the United States-—laws operating within our own 
limits. The senator from New Hampshire [Mr Woopsury} 
thinks otherwise. He supposes it may operate externally, 
and instances the powers to regulate commerce. and to de- 
clare war. Now, it is true that our laws may, in their ope- 
yation, affect the interests of persons beyond our limits, but 
those interests must be brought within our jurisdiction he- 
fore these laws can operate directly upon them. The regu- 
lations of commerce can only be enforced through thè 
agency of our own officers, and within our own limits, and 
are therefore internal, Soa declaration of war, as an act of 
legislation, isin like manner limited. It merely declares a. 
fact, that war exists, and then authorizes the executive to 
employ the force of the nation in carrying iton. Its pow- 
er is exerted in giving that authority. | H acts upon the for- 
eign nation through the executive. It is true our army and 
navy may pe sent abroad to wage it; but they act by the 
command of laws which operate upon them within the 
United States, from whence they are sent. The exercise of 
the war-power js unhappily referred to to illustrate the 
character of our legislation. Legislation is not exercised 
in making war, but in declaring it. Congress declare the ex» 
istence of the fact. It is the nation, not the Congress, which 
carries on the war under the authority of that declaration. 

it is the proper office ofa legislatura to make laws. Cag 
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tracts are entered into by persons, either natural or artifi- 
cial; by individuals or States. What you propose by this 
resolution is, that Texas shall be admitted into the Union 
onthe.conditions which you have specified, that is, you 
are willing to enter into an agreement with Texas, on cer- 
tain teřms which you state in these resolutions, Your pro- 
posal and her acceptance will make a contract, nota lew. 
A contract is an agreement between two or more persons 
to do or not to do a particularthing, That is what this res- 
olution proposes. A-law is a command issuing from a su- 
perior to an- inferior, requiring obedience. That you can- 
not yet venture upon in relation to: Texas. Now, your dif- 
ficalty is, that Congress cannot make a contract, although 
Texas, by the proper department of her government, can; 
and, although you can pass a law, Texasis not subject to 
your legislation. Asa contract, then, your resolution is 
forbidden by the constitution; as a law, itis nugatory and 
inoperative. a 

I invoke the authority,of a distinguished statesman, here- 
tofore*prominent in the halls of legislation, as he is now in 
the cabinet. (Mr. Calhoun.) Speaking of the power of Con- 
gress to make peace, he says: 

“It is a state which cannot be created but with the con- 
sent of both parties. If'requires a contract or treaty between 
the nations at war. Is this peculiar toa treaty of peace? 
No; it iscommon to all treaties. It arises out of their na- 
ture, and not from any incidental circumstances attaching 
itself to any particular classs. It is no more nor less than 
that. Congress cannot make a contract with a foreign 
power.” te 

What is it which this resolution proposes butto make a 
contract with Texas? Again, he says: 

‘Whatever, then, concerns our foreign relations, what- 
ever requires the consent of another nation, belongs to the 
treaty-making power—can only be regulated by it.” 


Now, the measure which you propose requires the con- 
sent of Texas, and willbe wholly inoperative without it. 
According to this opinion, therefore, you are incompetent 
to “regulate it.” But he proceeds. Speaking of the treaty- 
making power, he says: $ 

“it has for its object contracts with foreign nations, as the 

owers of Congress have fortheir object whutever can be 

one in relation to the powers delegated, without the con- 
sentof foreign nations. Each, in its proper sphere, ope- 
rates with genial influence, but when they become erratic, 
then they are portentous and dangerous, A treaty can nev- 
er legitimately do what can be done by law, and the con- 
verse (that a law cannot legitimately do what may be done 
by'a‘treaty) is equally true.” 


Here, sir, is the opinion of the present distinguished Sec- 
retary of State. A law cannot legitimately do what may be 
done by treaty. Now, that he thought this measure might 
be done by treaty is obvious, for he negotiated a treaty for 

` its accomplishment; and it was only when that failed that 
this contrivance was resorted to, not because it was more 
appropriate, hut because it required a bare majority, instead 
of two-thirds, to pass it. I invoke the authority of another 
distinguished American statesman—one eminent for his at- 
tainments in general science, familiar with the principles of 
ublic law, especially conversant with the constitutional 
fiw of this Union—one who is now enjoying the dignified 
retirement. to which a life devoted to the service of his 
conaliy so eminently entitles him. I speak of Albert Gal- 
atin. 

In a letter recently written by him, after referring to the 
manner in which Leuisiana was acquired and subsequently 
admitted into the Union, he says: 


“In the. same manner Congress, by an analogous process, 
may resolve that Texas, whenever acquired in conformity 
with the constitution, shall be admitted into the Union as a 
State or States. But territory can be acquired only by trea- 
ty or conquest. As this last mode is in this case out of the 
question, it is unnecessary to discuss in what eases cont 
quest or occupation may, without the sanction ofa treaty, 
confer a legitimate right. On this occasion the mutual as- 
sentof at least two parties—Texas and the United States— 
is absolutely necessary. Call it agreement, compact, or by 
any other name, it is only by a treaty that the annexation 
of Texas can be effected.” 


There is one argument used by senators on the other side 
whichis imposing, but which wants, as I think, a founda- 
tion in fact to rest upon. : 

They say that the power which they claim for Congress 
is an express power, while that which we assert for the 
President and Senate is only an implied one; that in urging 
a treaty, as the appropriate mode of proceeding in this case, 
we are therefore giving to an implied power an operation 
which we refuse to one which is expressly granted. Will 
the senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Woopevry,] who 
most strenuously urges this argument, reflect for a moment 
on the proposition that the power to acquire territory by 
treaty is an implied power? Does he consider an act of 
Congress imposing a duty on wool or iron for the purposes 
of revenue as the exercise of an implied power? It is pre- 
cisely as much so as the acquisition of territory by treaty. 

The constitution gives to Congress the power “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties,” &c. This is the power expressly 
given, On what objects it shall be exerted, with certain 
specified restrictions, is left to the discretion of Congress. 
They determine that wool and iron are proper objects—that 
they have been usually subject to taxation, and they im- 
posethe duty. It isthe exercise of a discretion which is 
expressly given by the grant of the taxing power. 

Now, as to the acquisition of territory by treaty. Speak- 
ing of the President, the constitution says: “He shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators pres- 

est concur.” _ 

The power to make trvaties is as expressly given in this 

- case as that to lay and collect taxes is in the other; and the 
question on what objects it shall be exerted is, in like man- 
ner, left to the discretion of the President and Senate, ex- 
cept in-so far as jt may be restrained by other provisions of 
the constitution. In the exercise of that discretion it is 
found to be important to the interests of the United States to 
Make.an acquisition of foreign territory; and that, accord- 
dng tq universal usage, such acquisitions are made by trea- 
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ty; and a treaty is negotiated accordingly. This, then, is 
the exercise of a discretion expressly given by the grant of 
the power to the President and Senate to make treaties, by 
acquiring territory, just as in the former case the imposi- 
tion of the duty on wool and iron was the exercise of the 
discretion given to Congress by the grant of the power to 
lay and collect taxes. In both cases the grant of power is 
express; and a like discretion in the selection of the object 
to which it shall be applied is exercised in each case. Sir, 
the power to acquire foreign territory not only is expressly 
given by the grant of the treaty-making power, but it is one 
which is so inevitably incident to sovereignty, that it must 
have existed ifit had not been expressly inhibited; and be- 
ing thus expressly given, the question recurs with accumu- 
lated force, after being so granted to the President and Sen- 
ate, is it probable that the framers of the constitution would 
repeat that grant to Congress? 

Mr. President, in the earnest quest for some part of the 
constitution which would give countenance to this extraor- 
dinary power, now, for the first time in the history of our 
government, claimed for Congress, recourse has been had to 
the 2d clause, 10th section, Ist article of that instrument, 
which declares that “no State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, Jay any duty of tonnage,” &e., or “enter into any 
agreement or compact with any foreign power,” Ke. — 

From a clause of the constitution, the whole object of 
which was to impose prohibitions upon the States, it is at- 
tempted to infer the existence of this tremendous power in 
Congress. Will those who have been misled by vhis provi- 
sion look to the first clause of the same section, and find 
there an express inhibition to any State, with or without the 
consent of Congress, to “enter into any treaty?” Will they 
contrast the term “treaty” in the first clause with the terms 
“any agreement or compact” in the second, and learn from 
this what were those minor arrangements which States by 
the consent of Congress might enter into with foreign 
States? New York and Canada are conterminous. I sup- 
pose the former, Congress consenting, might enter into an 
“agreement or compact” with the focal authorities ofthe 
latter {or the mutual delivery of fugitives from justice; but 
I should hardly think it would be contended, in the face of 
a positive inhibition to any State, with or without the con- 
sent of Congress, to “enter into a treaty,” that she could 
treat with Great Britain for the annexation of Canada to her 
already imperial domain {leave this argument. 

The senator from Mississippi meets the suggestion made 
by senators who have preceded me of the dangers which 
might flow from the exercise of the power claimed for Con- 
gress under this resolution, by saying that the same dangers 
might also result from the exertion of the treaty-making 
power. ‘This is true to a limited, and only toa limited ex- 
tent. The President and Senate might abuse the power of 
acquiring foreign territory, but then two-thirds of the States 
must concur in the act; and, after it was so acquired, Con- 
gress would exercise the right of determining whether the 
territory so acquired should be admitted into the Union as a 
State. The danger in the two cases is therefore by no means 
equal—first, because of the greater check imposed by re- 
quiring the assent of two-thirds of the States for the acquisi- 
tion of the territory; and, secondly, the assent of Congress 
for its incorporation into the Union. 

But another answer is, that the danger arising from the 
acquisition of foreign territory must be encountered in 
some form. The powerto make treaties must have been 
lodged somewhere, or the government of the United States 
could not have taken its place in the family of nations. It 
would have been deprived of a power inevitably incident to 
sovereignty and necessary to its exercise, without which it 
could not fulfil its duty to the people, in the last resort of 
nations —that of war. 

Concurring with the senator from Mississippi in the dan- 
gerous nature of that power, I think he should agree with 
me in the propriety of subjecting it to the restraint which 
the constitution imposes, by requiring the assent of two- 
thirds of the States to its exercise, and not by leaving it 
comparatively at large under the discretion of a bare ma- 
jority in Congress. 

The senator from South Carolina (Mr. McDurriz] thinks 
the constitutional requisition of a majority of two-thirds is 
unimportant—that there is no very essential difference be- 
tween this anda bare majority of a quorum of the two 
Houses. Mr. President, the framers of the constitution did 
not think so. They attached great importance to ihis pro- 
vision, as the debates in the convention will abundantly 
prove; and they were right, as a moment’s refiection will 
convince us. Itis a provision of great and stringent force 
in its operation upon the powers to which itis applied. In 
its application to the executive veto, it enables the President 
and one more than one-third of either branch of Congress 
to restrain the vote of a majority in that House, and the 
unanimons vote of the other. It is as absolute in its practi- 
cal operation as if it were unlimited in its terms. Since the 
foundation of the government, no case has occurred in 
which the requisite constitutional majority could be fonnd 
to overrule the executive will; and, divided as we are into 
parties, which experience teaches us will always be nearly 
balanced, except in relation to matters which are compara- 
tively unimportant, no such case will probably occur here- 
after. 

As applied to the treaty-making power, the advocates of 
this resolution have felt its force in the rejection of the 
treaty negotiated with Texas. If that power could have 
been called into exercise for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, we should have been spared the humiliation of wit- 
nessing the usurpation which this resolution proposes. 
Texas would have come into this Union by treaty, m the 
legitimate exercise of our constitutional powers, and not 
by a joint resolution of Congress in the abuse of them. 

In its application to amendments of the constitution, in 
connection with the other checks which are imposed upon 
the exercise of that power, the requisition of a two-thirds 
vote is so absolute in its influence, that, so long as we con- 
tinue to respect the provisions of that instrument, it will be 
as unchangeable as those ancient laws with this feature of 
which our earlier reading has made us familiar. The pow- 
ers of impeachment and of expulsion have remained inac- 
tive under the restraint which the requirement of a vote of 
two-thirds has imposed upon them; and yet cases have 
probably occurred in which they would heve been exerted 
ua bare majority had been sufficient to enforce them. 
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But I object also, sir, to the arithmetical process by which 
the senator from South Carolina has been conducied to the 
conclusion that this constitutional provision is unimpor- 
tant and valueless. The honorable senator tells us that the 
Senate, as it was constituted in the earlier siages of ihe re- 
public, and as it was contemplated in prospect by the frae 
mers of the constitution, consisted of twenty-six members— 
that of these fourteen constituted a simple majority and eigh- 
teen a majority of two-thirds—that the difference therefore 
was only four; and he has indulged in some speculations, in 
which I do not feel disposed to follow hira, as to the facility 
with which, in the progress ofthe government and through 
the agency of the executive, the votes of four senators 
might be influenced. Discarding these, and without stop- 
ping to remark that in forming the constitution jts framers 
lovked to an enlargement of the numbers of the Senate, I 
submit to you, sir, that the comparative value of the provi- 
sions which require a vote of two-thirds and that ofa bare 
majority, in the protection which they respectively afford 
to the rights ofa minority, is not to be ascertained by com- 
paring these majority votes merely. but by extending the 
comparison to the majorities end minorities in each case, 

Ina Senate representing thirteen Sta and consisting 
of twenty-six members, if you compare majorities of 
eighteen and fourteen, the difference would inded Le only 
four—and, if senators should ever become a marketable 
commodity, it would require a less out) 1 the part of the 
executive to control the action of the body. But apply the 
second test. Compare the majority with the minority in 
each case. If the simple majority governs, fourteen sena- 
tors, representing seven States, would absolutely control 
twelve senators, representing six States. The majority in 
that case would be two senators, or one State. Ifa major- 
ity of two-thirds be exacted, it would require eighteen sen- 
ators, representing nine States, to control eight senators, 
representing four States. The majority inthis case would 
be ten senators, or five States. The difference, therefore, 
between the two modes, in their practical application to 
the Senate as originally constituted, is as ten totwo. A 
majority of two votes would decide in the firstcase. It 
would require a majority of ten in the last. If you make 
the comparison of these two provisions, in its application to 
the Senate as at present constituted, the result is still more 
striking. It would require the votes of thirty-five senators 
to control the votes of seventeen, ifthe two-thirds rule be 
applied. Ifa bare majority decides, twenty-seven senators 
overrule a minority of twenty-five. Thirteen States, and 
one senator froma divided State, will overrule a minority 
of twelve States and the remaining senator of the divided 
State. Is it upon such a vote that Texas is to be forced into 
the Union? 

Our ancestors were right, then, Mr. President, in the im- 
portance which they attached to this provision; and I am 
surprised that a truth so obvious should not have founda 
ready assent from the intelligent mind of the senator from 
South Carolina. I marvel] more especially that a southern 
senator, representing one of those States which, whatever 
may be the fate of this measure, are destined in all time to 
be numerically inferior in the councils of the nation, should 
be willing to abandon as unimportant this constitutional 
safeguard of the rights of a minority. Ifit be wise to sur- 
render this check which the constitution has provided for 
the protection of minorities—if it be wise for a southern 
senator to do this, then the senator from South Carolina is 
right. If not, I claim to stand on southern ground in vindi- 
cation of southern Paige 

And now, sir, with the respect and good will which 
I desire to manifest to my associates and to all men, I 
propound to the advocates of this resolution these simple, 
but, inmy judgment, vitally interesting inquiries: 

Do you wish to force Texas into this Union, not merely 
without the consent, butin opposition to the will cf onè- 
third of the States of this confederacy? Do you 
that the acquisition of that State will compensat 
the disruption of those tics which now bind in fraternal 
union the existing members of this great republic? 
Think you, when the strifes of party have temporarily 
subsided, and calmer reflection has allayed the tumultuous 
feelings which the late exciting canvass has awakened, that 
the American people will see, in the addition of two or 
three hundred thousand men to our rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, any benefit which may atone for the alienation of 
feeling that it will engender among the twenty millions of 
freemen who now constitute these sovereign, independent, 
and united States? If not, why no you resort to the treaty- 
making power—to that mode of acquiring foreign territory 
which the constitution has provided asa safeguard to the 
rights of the minority? Ifthe people desire this acquisition, 
it will in due time be made, without this usurpation of 
power. If they do not, and by such a majority of voices 
as will enable youto obtain it in the mode prescribed by 
the constitution, you will, by its acquisition in any other 
mode, have gained a province, and lost an empire; you will 
have extended your already boundless dom you will 
have added a fragment toa population which is even now 
increasing with a rapidity which it will requi the in- 
telligence and all the energy of your states to keep 
pace with; and you will have accomplished your object at 
the sacrifice of the peace and harmony of the n 

You will not accept counsel or admonition fi e.and I 
do not offer it; but I call upon the most heated advocate of 
this measure to ponder the quesion which I proy 
hot haste, this excessive urgency, with whic 
upon the scattered fragments of the cousiilution, you are 
rushing to this acquisition, is it not calevlated to defeat 
your object? 

By the terms ofthe resolution under consideration, the 
question of the admission of Texas into the Union is to be 
submitted to the final action of another Congress. Is this 
precipitancy calculated to conciliate the opponents of this 
measure? Js it ikely, when a moment of calin reflection 
Shall intervene, to give confidence to its fricnds? Above 
all, how will it be received by the great body ofthe Arner- 
ican people? 

I implore senators to pause. The advocaies of this reso- 
lution may—I do not believe they have, but, inthe present 
excited state of public feeling,they may —have a bare majori- 


pa 


ty inthe chamber upon this question. Very c ly they 
have, or will soon have, the government und eir con- 
trol. Still, I entreat them to pause. The feeling which 
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will be aroused in the bosom of vast multitudes of that peo” 
ple, by w hat they will deem a flagrant usurpation of pow- 
er which they have never delegated, is too deep, too strong, 
too abiding, to be repressed, and it may not be sported with. 
The power of the government cannot check it. The pa- 
tronage of the government will not seduce it. Nay, the iron 
rule of party, that image of omnipotence here below, can- 
not, will not control it. 

‘And now, sir, | have done, I am deeply sensible of the 
responsibility of my position, but | can meet that responsi- 
pility fearlessly, because | will meet it honestly; and avail- 
ing myself of the language of another, | say to my associ- 
aieshere, and to my countrymen elsewhere, “whether 
men will hear, or whether they will not hear, is not strict- 
ly my personal concern, but my intention, that no man tak- 
eth from me.” 


SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


Jn Senate U. S, February U4. 18415.—On the question of the 
annexation of Texas. 


Mr, Parsinent: 1 have at_no time heretofore addressed 
the Senate on the subject of Texas; nor have I, on other 
subjects, drawn largely on its time or attention. I am 
prompted as well by the impulse of my own feelings, as by 
the request of the legislature of that State I have the honor 
in part to represent, to claim its indulgence for a brief space 
now, 

Sir, I confess I look with anxiety to the course of coming 
events. It seems to me their shadow already darkens our 
path. But the present is our own, and come what may, I 
want to feel hereafter that, while the hand held the sceptre, 
the heart did its duty. 

There is no mode, perhaps, of considering this resolution 
better than that indicated by its ows provisions. The reso- 
lution, Mr. President, is as objectionable in its form as in its 
substance. It wants the perspicuity, the form, the elements 
ofalaw. The looseness of phraseology is such that (ina 
matter of so much importance) it almost indicates design. 
It looks as ifit were intended that “verge and room” enough 
should be left for the actlon of doubting consciences and 
conflicting opinions. Au empire is to be admitted into the 
Union of the States by a looseness of phraseology, which 
leaves all doubts and diticulties to be settled hereafter. The 
senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] says he does 
noi mean to haggle about terms; admit Texas, and do jns- 
tice between her and us ata fature day. The unusual form 
of this resolution may be owing in part to the fact that its 
subject-matter is not Within the law-making power. Law 
js defined to be a rule of action prescribed by a superior, 
and which the inferior is bound to obey. Here the language 
used imports consent only, not obligation. But, evenin this 
way. there might have been, there ought to have been, 
more of detail, more of specification. ‘This resolution, the 
senator {rom Pennsylvania says, virtually admits Texas into 
the Union. Compare the terms ofthat admission with those 
enacted in the admission of Louisiana, its next neighbor. 
The latter are most particular and precise; the former most 
general and undefined. On the one side of the Sabine, not 
the Mississippi only, but all the other rivers and waters 
emptying into the Gulf, are made free of all State duties, im- 
positions, or taxes, by the act of admission. On the other, 
though the rivers are made a principal argument for the ad- 
mission, not the slightest guaranty or security is exacted 
on the subject. Though the boundaries of every other State 
are required to be most accurately defined before admission, 
Texas you propose to take running, wherever you may find 
her. But, again, you say “Congress doth consent that the 
territor &e., “may be erected into a new State, to be 
called the State of Texas.” ‘Texas does not need or ask your 
consent for that; if independent, she can accomplish it as 
well without your assent as with it. But, again, you say it is 
to be done “with the assent of the existing government? 
of Texas. And how, pray, is that assent to be verified to 
this government? Will you exact an act of legislation of 
the Texian Congress with the assent of the executive, or 
will you he satisfied with the assent of the executive only? 
But, again, all this proceeding is had “in order that the same 
may be admitted as one of the States of this Union.” Now, 
sir, are these words, “in order that,” &c, obligatory, or are 
they not? Isthere one line in the section having in it the 
form or elements of a law? And again, sir. how is Texas 
ed of this precious act of legislation? On legal 
1 persons within our jurisdiction are assumed 
st of our laws, but there is nothing, I believe, 
which charges this knowledge upon foreign governments. 
Who is to be the organ of communication? It is certainly 
no part of the duty of the executive, unless specially 
charged with such duty. Sir, the whole proceeding indi- 
cates not the grave deliberate action of one nation proposing 
terms and conditions of annexation to another nation, but a 
Jousness of the true state of the case, to wit: that 
the watch; that she is looking on here, and 
wthe hook, naked, the instant it is dropped 
within her reach. 

There is one thing about this resolution which is une- 


guivoeal. It assumes that Congress has now jurisdiction of” 


the question, and that Congress wili act finally upon the 
question when Texas shall have adopted and forwarded its 
i on. Here, sir, is the issue. We deny totally the 
existence of any such power, We say that no construction, 
strict or liberal, nothing short of a boundless license, the 

dand consequences of which no man can foretell, will 
Dustify the exercise of this power in the manner indicated. 
We have had constructionists, strict and anti-strict; those 
who would have wrapped the constitution in swathing- 
clothes, lest the creature might strike down its creator; 
others who were willing it should have just so much free- 
dom as was necessary to its exercise and healthful devel- 
opment, And now, if I understand this matter, we are to 
have a third sect, who are willing to strip it of every liga- 
ment, to turn it naked upon the world, free to mean and do 
whatever a temporary majority may will that it shall mean 
ant shall da. 

‘This boundless power is claimed under that clause which 
authorizes Congress to admit “new States” into the Union. 
These words are so clear, the senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Marmor] sys, that all the lights of heavyen concentrated 


would not, in his judgment, make them clearer. He puts him- 
self before high heaven—rises above faction—wonders how 
any man, who will lay aside party bias and prepossessions, 
can differ from him. - Sir, it is a pleasing thing to see frail 
man stand thus plumb before his God. I will try, at an 
humble distance, to imitate his example, though 1 very 
much doubt whether I shall be able to lay aside with the 
same facility that party bias and political prepossession 
which he so much deprecates, and has, it seems, so entirely 
overcome. 

The first great source of light upon this question is the 
text, the “constitution itself. In politics, as in religion, 1 
eschew “the fathers,” until all reasonable hope of a satis- 
factory construction elsewhere isgone. The text is gener- 
ally clearer than the annotation; the original clearer than 
the comment. God forbid that the time shall evercome 
when we shall be dependent on a scrap from Mr. Jefferson, 
oraline from Mr. Madison, for the meaning of that consti- 
tution on which our political safety depends, now and for 
ever! I would study the constitution through, not in let- 
ters and word only, butin spirit. The third section of the 
fourth article says “new States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” What did the convention mean? 
Was it intended that Congress might admit “new States” 
from any part ofthe earth; or was it meant such States as 
might arise within the territories of the United States? Our 
adversaries say the former; we say the latter. There are 
two modes of arriving at the proper construction of a stat- 
ute: first, by the particular provision; second, the general 
context. 

I shall proceed in this way, bearing in mind the following 
common rules of construction, to wit: “a thing which is in 
the letter of a statute, is not within the statute, unless it be 
within the intention of the makers, and likewise the further 
rule, “all words, whether they be in deeds, or statutes, or 
otherwise, ifthey be general, and not express or precise, 
shall be restrained unto the fitness of the matter or person.” 
The particular provision here authorizes the admission of 
“new States.” The phrase “new States,” as having any 
special definition, is unknown to the law of nations. 

France and England, though annexed, could in no sense 
becalled, with any regard to accuracy of language, new 
States. All writers on nationallaw say that no change in 
the forms of government changes the State—that it contin- 
ues identical. The word “State” is one of general applica- 
tion, and applies to all kinds of States known to the world 
—whether monarchical, republican, democratic, or other- 
wise. The mere annexation, then, of an old State could 
not make it a new one, as I contend, in any sense conten- 
plated by the law ofnations. Rutherford says, ‘‘a civil so- 
ciety continues the same, notwithstanding any changes that 
are made in its civil constitution.” “Hence it follows that 
a State neither loses any of its rights, nor is discharged 
from any of its obligations, by a change in the form of its 
civil government.”—(2 Ruth. 673.) The word “new” was in- 
tended to designate a State newly created; where no organ- 
ized independent government had existed before. It was 
intended, in other words, to apply to such States as should 
be formed ont of our western territory. 

That such was the meaning is evident from the sentences 
which next follow it: New States may be admitted, “but no 
new States shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State.” This gives point, application to the 
meaning of the preceding phrase, It is a restraint upon the 
power previously granted, and indicates what that power was 
intended to cover. It shows that the mind of the conven- 
tion was turned to the formation of future States arising 
within the country, and wished to prove against the con- 
flict and confusion incident toa State formed or erected 
within another State. 

But again, thatthe phrase “new State” was understood to 
mean States newly organized out of our territory, and not 
merely old States ina new combination, is evident, not only 
from the sentence last referred to, but from the one which 
follows that, which forbids that “any State te formed by 
the junction of two or more States.” It drops the word 
“new,” as soon as it comes to speak of a State formed out of 
governments having fa prior existence; showing that the 
convention understood and distinguished between the two. 
Now, if it be said that this is hypercriticism, I answer, that 
never was there an instrument of mere human production 
which would better bear it. There is no loose language— 
no idle talk in this paper; every sentence and word has a 
proper and precise signification. Pte 7 , 

I do not, of course, overlook in this view ofthe question 
the fact that a ratification by nine States could estab ish this 
constitution. The constitution was adopted for, and re- 
commended to, all the States, and whether they were or 
were notin the convention—whether they were of the first 
nine States which ratified it, or otherwise, seems to me 
wholly aside the question; for in no aspect could those 
States which were organized before, but which came in 
afterwards, be regarded as new States. The very fact that 
four out of the old thirteen might ratify the constitution, 
and come into the confederacy after it was formed, without 
any law or further action of government, is plenary evi- 
dence to my mind that by the phrase “new States” was not 
meant a mere coming into the coniederacy—a ‘Texas annex- 
ation; something more was intended; it looked to the forma- 
tion ofa State “eb ove”—the creation of a new thing—not 
simply the annexation ofan old one. . 

But, Mr. President, the senator from New York [Mr. 
Dicxinson] has essayed to answer the argument which 
arises upon the word “new,” as annexed to the word 
“states.” I have fortunately had the benefit ofa night to 
consider that argument—a piece of good fortune, by the 
way, for which I regret, under the circumstances, that i 
was not at all indebted to the vote of the senator." Follow- 
ing him, as } do, it seems to be my duty tọ answer his argu- 
ment. The whole of it would fit in here quite as well as in 
any other place. The word “new,” in this connection, 
means, he says, only that the States would be new in their 


*An allusion to the fact that Mr. DavTon agreed with Mr. 
Drexrxson to let him have the floor on Saturday afternoon, 
upon the express condition that he would speak out the rest 
of the afternoon, so that Mr. Dayton would not be called 
upon to proceed before Monday. After- Mr. Dickinson fin- 
ished, he voted oe Ot the adjournment, though admitting 


at the same time the understanding, 
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relation to the United States; that it is, and must be used in 
that sense only. If, says he, two honest farmers be talking 
together, one of whom has recently purchased a farm, the 
ether naturally asks him how he likes his new farm; that 
such is the usual application of the word. Pray, sir, will 
that senator be good enough to say whether he considers 
the gossiping style of conversation common to two farmers 
a fit model or illustration of that language which is propex 
for the constitution of a nation? Nay, sir, will he be good 
enough to say whether, had he been writing a deed or an 
article of agreement (the senator is.a lawyer, 1 believe) 
about a recently acquired farm, or alot 25 feet by 100, he 
would have used the word “new” in that connection? Nay, 
sir, would he have used the word in that connection, had 
he been writing, not of a farm or a lot, but ofa sheep? That 
senator then passed to a brief examination of the legal ques- 
tion of annexation. Waiving, as he said, any technical dis- 
cussion, he laid down the broad position that annexation 
was matter of right. ‘hat right, says he, is the basis of the 
law of nations, which “knows no beginning, and has no 
end.” . 

Now, sir, I do not remember to have. seen that definition 
of the law of nations before, nor do I understand the exact 
connection between his: premises and conclusion. I really 
fear, Mr. President, that I have not appreciated or properly 
understood the senator’s legal argument: and as he did not 
himself rely much upon it, I willleave it. He proceeded then 
to give us, as he said, “a popular view of this question,” and 
in that he covered a good deal of ground of one description 
or another. His first and perhaps principal position on this 
point was, that this question of annexation waa one of the 
main issues on which the late election in the State of New 
York turned: that it had been discussed “by old men and 
sung by young maidens,” &c. Now, Mr. President, I have 
no great taste myself for talking of those things in this 
place; but, sir, I have some faint recollection of a certain 
“secret circular” issued in that State, and of the political - 
standing of those who signed it. It seems to. me, too, sir, 
that the gubernatorial candidate of that party had voted 
against the confirmation of the Texas treaty during our last 
session, and yet that he was elected by a majority of some 
thousands larger than the electoral ticket. And, sir, if not 
mistaken, this same governor has recently nominated, and, 
the Senate of New York confirmed, one of the signers of 
that “secret circular” (Judge Edmonds) to a most elevated 
office. And, lastly, sir, I recollect that one oi the most able, 
influential, aud leading public journals of that party, at all 
times, and in the most unequivocal manner, repudiated this 
Texas issue. Now, sir, whether the wei ht of evidence 
lies with all these or with the senator’s “old men and young 
maidens” around a hickory pole, or at a stump-gathering, 
must be settled by others. 

Mr. Droxinson here rose and asked what journal the sen- 
ator alluded to. 

Mr. Dayron. The New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Dickinson. “That is not a leading journal of the 
party in New York; at least I do not so consider it.” 

Mr. Dayton proceeded. Well, the senator or. his. schism 
may not, but the mass of the public, I presume, are of an- 
other opinion.* 

Having disposed of the above question, the senator then 
proceeded with his argument, illustrating his “popular 
view” of the question in a way in which I could not follow 
him, if I would. He likened Texas to “the young, the 
dark-haired, the child-like sister,” who, if repelled by us 
now, will have “learned too late that man may smile aud 
smile and be a villain.” Well, sir, that means, I take it, that 
however badly we may have behaved, Texas “ds no better 
than she ought to be.” The senator then drew, with a won- 
derful facility, if not perspicuity, for further illustrations, 
upon all sources, ancient and modern, and upon all history, 
sacred and profane: commencing (if I heard aright) with 
the Ishmaelites, and coming down (among many other mat- 
ters) through the Greek horse, Nero, Lord Bacon, Nicholag 
Nickelby, the funeral service, and the prodigal son! Mr. 
President, | take no exception to any of these illustrations, 
except the last, and there J must positively insist upon ma- 
king a point with the senator. He claims for these return- 
ing ‘Texians the welcome which the father gave to the pred- 
igal son. Has it not occurred to the senator that there is a 
wide difference in the cases? Did the prodigal son return 
with the calf on his back? Did he say, “Father, open, 
quick, quick, the owner is close behind!” I commend this 
distinction in the cases to the calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment of the senator. 

(Mr. Diexrnsow here said he had not been exactly under 
stood. That he had contended that these returning coun- 
trymen, who had done well, &c., should not be worse treat» 
ed than was the prodigal son, &¢e.} r 

Mr. Davros. [do not know thatthe senator betters his 
position much, if he mean to claim as good treatment for 
those who returned with the plunder on their back as 
though thcy came withont it, but in the spirit of the peni 
tent child. : 

Having made this short call at the door of the senator 
from New York, I return to the more regular path of my 
argument. . 

Twas speaking, Mr. President, of the great accuracy of 
the language used in the constitution. It will be remenr 
bered that a series of propositions were first introduced b 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia; were discussed at great length 
by the convention, were then referred to acommittee to 
draft anew, in the form indicated by the previous discus- 
sions; were reported by the committee ina revised shape, 
and again discussed seréatims that, after all this, they were 
referred to another committee of “style and arrangement,” 
who sat injudgment upon every word and, syllable, and 
reported the same back to the convention ina shape stili 
more accurate; and, after nearly four months’ consideration 
and discussion, by the minds of such men as Washington, 

franklin, Madison, Hamilton, and others, were adopted as 
they now stand. There is little danger of criticising too 
closely the language of such an instrument. Remember 
ing this, let us proceed from the particular provision to the 
eneral context. k : 4 
The first and second sections of the same article, and 


*{t is;due to Mr. Dickinson to say that he satsoqnentiy 
informed me that he meant it was not ihe leading journsl, 
ko though it might be one of them: i ' 
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upon theisame general subjest, may afford us some informa- 
tion of the kind of States, whether foreign or domestic, of 
which the convention was speaking in the third section. 
The first section provides that “full faith and credit shall be 
given in cash State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceédings of every ‘other State.” What States were in- 
tended? There-is no limitation, and yet every man responds 
at once that the provision could be extended only to such 
shia ps were within our jarisdiction. The second section 
rovides— 

1. That the citizens of each State shell be entitled to all 
privileges, &c., of citizens in the several States. 

2. That a person charged in any State with treason, &c. 
and found in another State, &c.; shall be delivered up, &c. 

3. That no person held to service, &c., in one State, and 
escaping into another, shall be discharged, &c. 

Now, we see that, throughout this article, and indeed 
throughout the constitution, whenever States within our 
jurisdiction are spoken of, it isin general terms, with no 
designation; aud yet every man feels at once that domestic 
and noi foreign States were intended. The third section, 
which follows in thejsame connection says, “new States may 
be admitted.” Canit-be supposed that the mind of the con- 
vention at once departed from the meaning of the words as 
‘before used, and used the word “State” In a sense so en- 
larged as to embrace all the foreign States in the world? 
No, siz; no, sir, The supposition violates probability, and 
breaks down that settled rule of construction which says: 


“If astatute makes use of a word in one part of it suscep- 
tible of two meanings, and in another part of the statute 
the same word is used ina definite sense, we are to under- 
stand it throughout in that sense, unless the object to which 
itis applied, or the connection in which it stands, requires 
it to be differently understood in the two places.” 


Leaving this fourth article, and remembering the rule 

that words used in a general sense are to be “restrained te 
the fitness of the person or thing,” let us exaraine other 
parts of the constitution. 
_ The preamble sets out thatthe objectof the constitution 
is “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, &c., and to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves-and our posterity.” Is the annexation 
of a foreign nation necessary to either of these objects? 

Next in order is the first section of the first article, which 
provides that “all legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in the Congress of the United States.” f 

Now, Mr. President, let it be remembered that the extent 

of the power given in this clause is.the yery gist of this 
question under discussion. The adversary says it gives 
power to annex a foreign State; or, in other words, that it 
may operate without the territory and jurisdiction of the 
country. I deny that there is one single branch of the le- 
gislative power in the constitution which was intended to 
operate, or which can operate, outside of our territory and 
jurisdiction, There is the issue; now to the argument. 
The power vested, be it remembered, is legislative power, 
and that from its very nature is internal in its operation, It 
compasses “the country, the whole country, and nothing 
but the country.” The United States may legislate, Texas 
may legislate; but, with legislation alone, how will they get 
together? They will go around and around. each in its‘own 
sphere, but never touch. The law of nations designates 
the mode in which nations can touch or contract, and that 
is, by treaty. . 

England and Scotland, it is said, came together by an act 
of union—an exertion of legislative power only. Sir, were 
this true, it wouldnot be a casein point; because, being 
united under the same ‘crown, the treaty-making power, 
proper in each, was the same. But, sir, there was a treaty, 
in the strictest sense of the word, atreaty, though not in 
the ordinary form. Commissioners on the part of England, 
and commissioners on the part of Scotland, were appointed 
to treat with each other in reference to the terms of union. 
They did treat—they agreed among themselves—they form- 
ed and executed among themselves a treaty, which was af- 
terwards reported to and ratified by their respective Parlia- 
ments. Without this intermediate contract, I subm¥ that 
no amount of legislation could have legitimately brought 
those countries together. Ifthey came'together, waiving 
the irregularity, then the transaction was a treaty in its 
character and essence, and a usurpation upon the treaty- 
making power, had such power existed. 

Lhave no doubt this legal difficulty presented itself to the 
mind of the senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] and he 
has therefore proposed commissioners. Very good, sir; 
but when these commissioners meet, they meet as the 
ugents of the respective governments, and it matters not b 
what name they are called, the articles agreed upon will 
be a treaty—as much so as the'treaty of Ghent, which was 
made by commissioners; and this treaty, under our con- 
stitution, is to be referred for action directly to the Presi- 
dent and Senate. It must havea two-thirds vote to con- 
firm it. 

Some senator has found out that a treaty isa compact be- 

tween foreign nations, negotiated through commissioners; 
and his anthority is a dictionary. That, sir, is one of the 
many definitions, in one ofthe many dictionaries, of a trea- 
ty. Napoleon was fond of meeting the opposite power 
face to face. He would have preferred dispensing, it is 
said, with intermediate negotiations altogether. Treaties 
negotiated by him under these circumstances would have 
Deen thrown out of the pale of the foregoing definition al- 
together. y ; 
Ï submit, that neither in the case of England and Scotland, 
nor in any other case in history, is there to be found a com- 
pact of annexation effected through legislative power only. 
Our law says, or isto say, ‘Texas is hereby annexed.” 
Now, can it be said that thet law extends one inch beyond 
our own borders? If not, how can it go over and bring into 
this Union a nation conceded to be outside of our borders? 
But itis said, Texas must consent: ay, but consent never 
gives jurisdiction '” 

But, if the legislative power can be extended outside of 
our borders, why not the judicial? ‘The language granting 
these powers is identical, Yet what would be thought of 
the sanity ofthat man who should contend that the judicial 
power, conveyed in the 4th article, was broad enough to 
reach a foreign State? And yet that article has no limita- 
tion te domastic- States; it extends the judicial power to 
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“controversies between two or more States,” “between a 
State and the citizens of another State,” and “between the 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
different States,” &c. Now, the legislative power is veated 
in Congress, and if, under the words ‘new States may be 
admitted,” Congress can pass a law operative on foreign 
States, why, ona like generality of expression, may not the 
judicial power enforce our laws ina reign territory? The 
answer is given in the maxim that general words are to be 
restrained to proper subject-matter. ` 


But, sir, passing from the first to the second section ofthe 
first article of our constitution, we are again, and at once, 
met with the requisition of seven years’ prior citizefship to 
entitle a man to sit as a representative in the popular branch 
of Congress; and afterwards, aprior citizenship of nine 
years is requisite fora senator. How could the constitu- 
tion have thought of introducing anentire foreign nation, 
and having them represented at once on the floor of Con- 
gress? All kinds of suggestions have been made to answer 
this position? 

1. It is said it applies to naturalized foreigners only. Sup- 
pose I grant this: what does it prove? There are two modes’ 
of naturalization known to the law: the one is by a general 
act, under which individuals may come in by complying 
with its forms and requisitions. The other is by special act, 
to meeta given case, as the present. This resolution au- 
thorizes the annexation of Texas, “as one of the States of 
this Union.” The constitution says that “the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.” The whoie body of the 
citizens of Texas are, therefore, naturalized in aday. 

The same argument which proves that a Texian may be 
made a proper representative in Congress, without previ- 
ous citizenship, will prove that the Mexicans of Santa Fe 
(which is within the boundaries of Texas, as claimed by 
her bap ate may become the President of the United 
States, though the constitution ofour country says he must 
be a native-born. citizen. The argument is this: that the 
day after Texas is annexed, her citizens of seven years’ 
standing hare been citizens of the United States for seven 
years, though their State has been a citizen (if I may so 
speak) for but a day. $ 

Mr. President, the’ object of requiring a previous citizen- 
ship is to see that a foreigner, not before he can worship, 
but before he can officiate as priest at the altar, must have 
been with us long enough to have become indoctrinated 
with the proper spirit and knowledge of our institutions. 
The same reason would surely apply, whether a Mexican 
or any other foreigner come in through some general act, 
bringing in a thousand of his countrymen along with him, 
or whether he come in alone. 

2. But jt has been again said that there will be American 
citizens enough there to represent the State in the councils 
of this nation who have not lost their citizenship at home. 
Now, in the first place, this does not meet the argument, 
which applies to the general principle of admitting foreign 
States, and not to the question whether, in this particular 
case, the constitutional provision may not be got around. 
But, aside from this answer, I may say that no invidious dis- 
tinction between the citizens of Texas would be submitted 
to Its best citizens were there at the adoption of its con- 
stitution; they swore allegiance to the State of Texas; they 
were, by public law of the United States, acknowledged as 
independent, de facto, not of Mexico only, but of us and of 
allthe world. The State never would, never could, submit 
to be represented in the councils of this nation by those on- 
ly who may not have lost a citizenship in this country. 

Sir, there never has been, and in my judgment there nev- 
er can be, a satisfactory answer to the above difficulty. 
Had our fathers dreamed of introducing a foreign nation in- 
tothe bosom of our confederacy, they never would have 
permitted this clause to stand unexplained, and as we now 
find it. 

But, Mr. President, let us look at a subsequent part of the 
2d section, for further light as to the intention of the fra- 
mers of the constitution. It provides that the representa- 
tion in Congress “shall be determined by adding to the 


‘ whole number of free persons, including those bound to 


service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed, three-fifths of all other persons.” This clause was ca- 
pable of a clear application to the condition of the country 
and people of the United States as it then was. The free 
were all counted, and three-fifths of the slaves. But how 
is this clause to be applied to the heterogeneous, piebald 
population of western Texas? Iam not surprised at the lit- 
tle information furnished us of the extent and character. of 
this population. The documents accompanying the treaty 
put down the whites, by estimate, at 140,000, the slaves at 
22,410. 

But the boundaries of Texas, as declared by her constitu- 
tion, extend, perhaps, a hundred miles west of the white set- 
tlements, and with a line perhaps a thousand miles long. 
Much ofthis country is occupied by Mexicans. In it are 
Santa Fe, and a considerable number of towns, with popula- 
tione ranging from 6,000 down to 50, Latrobe, who visited 
this country in 1834, divides the Mexican population into 
seven classes, more than half of whom are the Mexicans 
and Mestizoes—European and Indian. All these are free 
citizens. They populate the country as well as the western 
towns and villages of Texas. The Mexican Indian is not 
like the wild Camanche. He is the peasant of the country, 
and pays his tax. All these, it will be contended, are enti- 
tled to their representation under the constitution. We re- 
ject our own Indians; but the Mexican Indian, the Mestizoe, 
the free black, and the Zamboe, (Indian and negro.) being 
five-sixths of the Mexican population. and all being free, 
count, under the constitution, man for man, against the free- 
men of the North! Twenty-five thousand negro slaves 
come in and cancel fifteen thousand of our freemen; while 
how many, from the red man of Mexico down through his 
several shades and crosses to the negro, are to come in as 
freemen, is allunknown. Can it be supposed for an instant 
that the framers of the constitution ever could have had in 
view the introduction of such a population, when they 
adopted the above rule of representation? 

Next in order is the Sd section. This provides that the 
Senate be composed of two senators from each State; and, 
subsequently, the President is authorized to make treaties, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Siy, this is that pert of the question which isnow of deep 
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interest to me, as it was from the origin ofthe government 
to the State I in part represent. If] should but echo what 
has been said before, at least the echo. will rebound from 
another point. Other senators will be listened toby their 
constituents, while I mean to be heard by mine. ic 
The relative power of the States in this body was, per- 
haps, more contested than any of the many controverted 
questions before the convention. The small States—Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, (Rhode Isl- 
and was not represented in convention,) insisted, first, upon 
an equality of representation in both Houses, upon ‘the 
round that it was a confederacy of independent “States. 
hen beaten as to the House of Representatives, they in- 
sisted upon an equality of representation ‘here as a “sine 
gua non.” Here the State sovereignties were to be repre- 
sented, and sovereignties were equal. To this power was 
to be surrendered, in connection with the executive, those 
high powers exercised only by sovereignties. The perti- 
nacity of the large States upon this. point was such that ut 
last the convention came to a stop; it was feared they 
would have to break up with nothing done. A committee 
was then appointed to consider of it, and finally an equality 
of representation was conceded to the small States in this 
body. This.was done at the instance of Dr. Franklin, and 
with express reference fo the equality of State sovereign. 
ties, without regard to population or territory. New Jere | 
sey had every attribute of sovereignty that was known to 
New York. Without the Union we wouldeach have treat- 
ed upon a footing of equality with foreign powers; dissolve 
it now, and we will yet treat on the same equality. The 
treaty power, which each State as a single sovereignty held 
before the Union, was transferred to the federel govern: 
ment; but each State transferred just so much of its sove- 
reignty, and no more, than its neighbor. New Jersey aban- 
doned to the confederation its power-.to treat, but it provi- 


ded that it should have an equality of representation in that 


body to which the power was transferred. But what do 
you donow? You say that New Jersey and. Texas, in 
peace and in war, in weal and in wo, must stand or fall to- 
gether. Who says this? Thirty-four votes in New York 
to five in New Jersey. Had you said this in 87, not one of 
the small States would have touched that mystic ring 
which wedded them.to a Union of inequality.. T'he setting 
would have lost at least five of its brilliants, and that though 
you had offered to set them in gold. Sir, they told you so. 
They felt the importance of this treaty power; they knew 
that through it freedom was. as often lost as won; that 
through it the strong encroached upon the weak. What 
though the conqneror’s steel pierce the heart of a nation; 
what though blood run from its every pore; what though, 
struggling and spent, it be borne backwards to the earth, 
still the nation is free; yet free “to door die!” It is the 
treaty-making power which affixes the seal. It is the trea- 
ty-making power which at last rolls up the stone to the 
door of its sepulchre. Consummate this as begun, and you 
outrage our sovereignties; you make us not the equals, but 
vassals of the large States of the Union; you strike a fatal 
blow upon State rights; it comes down as if from the club 
of Hercules, with a direct force, an irresistible power. I 
protest against it. Inthe name of the people of New Jersey 
~in behalf of the smaller States of the Union, I enter my 
solemn protest against this legislative annexation. 


Sir, I know the answer. We are. toldthis is no treaty; 
but, sir, it out to have heen. The treaty power should first 
have been brought into action to acquire the country, and 
that could be done only by a two-thirds vote ofthe Senate; 
and there is the security of the small States. The country 
once acquired, a new State may then be formed by sepa- 
rate act of Congress, but not tiil then. If you can transfer 
the treaty power at will to another department of govern- 
ment, our equality of representation hereis mockery. You 
admitthat the country might be acquired by treaty; that, 
indeed, was the first plan resorted to. Now, can it be, that 
there is such an anomaly in our government as two depart- 
ments, checks upon each other—proceeding in different 
forms, with the exercise of different powers, and different 
extents of power—which were intended to effect the same 
general objects? What a power would this place in the 
hands ofa designing executive? He wants a country to be 
acquired, but he knows he cannot geta two-third vote of the 
Senate, and he therefore sends it to Congress in its legis- 
lative capacity; but perhaps a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is against him;tben, ifhe happens to have two- 
thirds of the Senate, he clects that body, and sends it to them 
in their executive capacity. yet ts 

Mr. President, ifthe treaty power hav e jurisdiction to ac: 
quire territory at all, it seems to me that jurisdiction must 
be exclusive. This is the first time since the foundation of 
our government that an attempt has been made to extend 
our borders inany other way. i ar 

But, sir, I now pass from this section of the constitution 
to the Sth, which specifies theseveral powers of Congress; 
and I repeat that there is not one single power which is im 
tended to operate outside of the territory and jurisdiction 
of the country. g 

The senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Weoosrvar] has 
maintained with earnestness that the power to regulate for- 
eign commerce operates extra-territorially. But how? You 
pass laws which operate in your own ports on foreign com- 
merce, but not out of your own ports and waters. You 
regulate foreign commerce only by duties, or by opening 
and shutting your ports. ‘These laws. which are sometimes 
reciprocal and sometimes retaliatory. are not legislative 
compacts with foreign nations, but acts of Congress, which 
may be repealed at our pleasure. We have made compacts 
with foreign nations about commerce, bu not by law; hence 
that large class of treaties known as “commercial treaties.” 
These are incapable of repeal. 

The nextillustration of the senator from New Hampshire 
ofa legislative power operating exiraterritorially is the 
“war power” of Congress. In this he segms to me to have 
been equally unfortunate. In the first place, Congress only 
declares war; the conduct of the war, as Jeading our armies 
into a foreign country, is properly within the executive, 
and not legislative department of government. But, aside 
from this, my position was, that no legislative power in the ` 
constitution operated outside the territory and jorvisdiction 
of the United States. Now, sir, I need not open books on 
national law to prove that the jurisdiction of a country Bis 
ways accompanies its armies, 85 it does its ships. 
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Mr. Wooosvay here said: “Suppose our armie: 3 
‘ine, and enter Canada: have we Jurisdiction there?” ue 
Mr. Davros. Certainly, sir, so far as that army is con- 
‘ cerned. We have not jurisdiction of the soil, but we have 
“as writers on national law say,of the persons of our citi- 
` “gens; and in the same way we have jurisdiction of our ships 
“at sea, though not of the waves they ride upon. And itis | 
only when a citizen is within our territorial jurisdiction, or 
that kind of jurisdiction above referred to, that he is enti- 
tled to the protection ofhis country in making war upon its 
enemy. If, for instance, an American citizen, after declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain, should conclude to do a 
‘Jittie business on his own account, and, standing in a Lon- 
don park, should deliberately shoot down the commanding 
‘officer of a Britishjregiment while on parade, would he be 
considered a mere prisoner of war, or would he forfeit his 
life? The latter, surely. But ifthat same citizen had joined 
‘himself with an American army, and under its flag had done 
‘the same act, he would have been protected from all con- 
sequences, save such as were incidentto a state of war. 
The jurisdiction of his country covers him while in its 
ships or attachedto its armies. These cases, therefore 
prove nothing. : , 
But, sir, this eighth section affords ample illustration of 
the consequences of that construction of general words for 
‘which our adversaries contend. They say “new States 
may be admitted;” and, as there is no limitation, this ex- 
tends to foreign States. Well, this section authorizes Con- 
gress “to Jay and collect duties.” Where? In a British 
port? To “raise armies.” Where, and of whom? The | 
‘Cossacks of the Don, or a broken band of Janissaries? To 
“suppress insurrections.” Where? In St. Domingo? Nay 
in the last instance, the argument has much of the same 
‘kind of force theirs has. They say, when the resolutions 
(were first submitted to the convention, they provided ex- 
pressly for States lawfully arising within the United States, 
and these words were ‘finally dropped, the phraseology 
changed, and the words “new States” were substituted: 
‘ergo, the new States could come from anywhere. Now, 
those same resolutions, as originally reported, contained a | 
clause providing for subduing of rebellion in any of the | 
States of the United States, and this provision was entirely 
dropped, and the whole power left was to suppress insur- 
rections: ergo, to suppress insurrections anywhere! Sir, 
this latitude of construction would render the constitution | 
worthless. The answer to it all is, that “general words | 
must be restrained to the subject-matter.” i 
I have thus disposed of the argument drawn from the face 
of the constitution. The debates of the convention have | 
been so thoroughly explored that J willnot again go over | 
them. Certainly the argument against the construction of | 
‘our adversaries, drawn from, that source, is conclusive, if 
any doubt remained upon the text itseli, A single idea, not 
yet referred to, on the subject of these debates, and I leave 
them. It has been repeatedly said that the original and | 
only resolution upon this subject at first presented to the | 
convention was limited to States lawfully arising within the 
United States, lt was so; but it seems to have been.over- 
looked that the resolution, thus limited to States arising 
within the United States, was adopted without dissent. “ Ea- 
pressio unius est exclusio alterins.” Yet this convention, 
which had just adopted a resolution clearly looking to the 
exclusion of foreign States, are supposed immediately after, | 
and without a word said, or an objection suggested, to have 
substituted language wide enough to incorporate the world! 
It surpasses all belief. 


But, sir, the senator from Mississippi [Mr. Herbenson) 
has assumed ground upon this point differing from ‘al 
others, ofboth sides. He says this power to admit ‘new 
States? is not so very broad, after all; that, in hisjudg- 
ment, it should be confined to territory coterminous wit 
our own; that inno other way can you make a union of 
territory. He therefore scouts the idea of this power ex- 
tending to Patagonia, &c. Now, Mr. President, when I 
heard this I really thought we hadat last ,got a “live strict 
constructionist” in the person of my friend, one that was 
about to compress the empire within proper limits. But, 
sir, a little reflection satisfies me that here again the doc- 
trine wasene way, while the practice was another. We 
could easily get to Patagonia on the senators own princi- 
ple—all he wanted was, that we should not skip! 

But my confidence in the “strict construction” of my 
friend was all gone, when I heard him, before he closed his 
speech, express the utmost willingness, nay, the utmost 
desire, for the possession of Cuba by the United States. He 
literally anathematized in advance the craven executive 
who shall falter in this when the time comes. 

‘Ah, would but my eloquent friend from Kentucky lend 
me for the nonce his buxom goddess (the Genius of Ameri- 
ca) who sprang full grown into the arena of nations, all 
strung for her race of glory! I want to place heron the 
outermost point of the Florida reef—a single stride (some- 
what of the longest for her ladyship) plants her on the 
coast of Cuba, with the American ensign in her hand. But 
we weretold she is wise as well as strong. She must see 
ata glance that her peculiar institutions” in Cuba must be 

rotected—her “own safety demands it.” A negro republic, 
ree and pendent, her next neighbor, within the “chuck [i 
ofa bisen sir, itcould not be thought of—it would bea 
receptacle for fugitive slaves. Anether step, then, and 
Hayti is herown. “Peni, vidi, vici”? 

Here, perhaps, there might be some awkward remon- : 
strances from the nations of Christendom; and, if they | 
wanied a precedent, it could be found in the late action of | 
the American government in reference to the interference | 
of Great Britain in the government of one of the Sandwich 


| 

i 

islands, in the Pacific oeean. But still this goddess is not i 
| 


to be stayed in her onward course; she cannot be elbowed 
a 


n. Before her now flies, from those | 
swith emerald the Caribbean sea, the į 
flags of half the civilized nations of the world. 1 insist, sir, 
that she take the bull by the horns at once; there flutters 
the banner of St. George! On its folds that very lion, 
against which, I take it, we were warned in Scripture! 
Some folks will never stand steady in their shoes while 


upon Jamaica! Strikes down the British flag-staff with one 
hand, plants the “stars and stripes” with the other.. But 


t 
i 
i 
i 
į 
near enough to hear its rear. Another step, and she stands i 
l 
| 


her work fs just by pee another step, she stands on Mer- 
tinique—the Lily of France bends low in the dyst before 
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her! Another, her foot is on the shore of St. Martin, and 


“the Dutchman is done jor!” Another, she stands on Santa ` 


Cruz, and the Dane disappears before her! Yet another, 
she has reached St. Bartholomew, and the only hold of 
Sweden on the American continent is gone forever: $ 

Ah, Mr. President, are we not a wonderful people! 

. But, dropping this tone of: remark, and viewing this prin- 
ciple in its practical operation, thus developed, may 1 not 
say, inthe language of another, that the union of these 
States will fly before it “like chaff before the wind, and 
stubble before the whirlwind?” $ 

The senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanax] admits 
that, in his judgment, there is no restraint-upon the opera- 
tion of this power to admit “new States,” except the discre- 
tion of those who are called upon to exercise it. But no 
argument, he thinks, ought to be drawn from the abuse of 
the power. Is it not, however, the strongest evidence that 
no such power was’ intended to be given, where you can 
show its great liabilities to abuse, and where there i3 no 
point ascertained to mark where the fair use ends and the 
abuse: begins. 

But, sir, this resolution is not opposed to constitutional 
provisions only, but violates the principle of our nataral- 
ization laws, as established from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment. The propriety of some term of residence to fit 
a foreigner for his duties as a citizen has been universally 
acknowledged. Jn 1790 it was limited to two years; in 
1795 it was extended to five years; in 1793 it was further 
extended to fourteen years; and in 1602 it was brought down 
again to five years, where it now stands. Louisiana came 
in asa territory, and served her full apprenticeship of nine 
years before she was made free of the craft. Texas is to 
come in asa State full grown, “factus ad unguem.” Ay, 
and she brings in with her a population, much of which it 
is doubtful if it could be. naturalized at all under existing 
laws. These laws provide only forthe naturalization of 
“free white persons;” and Chancellor Kent says: “he doubts 
whether any of the copper-colored natives of America, the 
yellow or tawny Asiatic, come within their purview ” But, 
disregarding all our past policy, we are to bring in, in one 
general drag-net, not our expatriated citizens only, but 
every Mexican, and every Irish and German emigrant who 
may have been received into Texas as a citizen after six 
months’ residence omly, Nay, sir, we authorize Texas now 


. to make a constitution, and she may declare, as she did be- 


fore, that all are citizens who may be inhabitants at the date 
of its adoption. The emigrant who enters the countr 
through Galvestonand Texas sloughs off his European al. 
legiance ina night, and rises in the morning covered all 
over with the sacred, the priceless privileges of an Amer- 
ican citizen. His brother, who enters through Boston or 
New York, arrives at the same point after five years’ ser- 
vice, and going through all the troublesome forms of law; 
and this, too, ia all jin the face of that provision of the con- 
stitution which requires that the naturalivation laws be 
uniform throughout the United States. Sir, it is making 
American citizenship cheap—dog onenn: In all nations 
which have proposed, the “jus civitatis”has been regarded 
with an er of care. Gibbon says “that as soon as the 
freedom of the city was extended to the whole Roman 
world, the national spirit was lost, the pride of their coun- 
try no longer felt, nor its honor observed.” But we are 
wiser than our fathers; they thought five years a probation 
short enough, while we scarcely require as many days. 

Ay, sir, and all this is the work of strict construction! 
The senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsury] has 
gone out of his way to remind us of this, to claim for him- 
self and his party the high eminence of conservators of the 
constitution. He has even gone so far as to charge the op- 
position to annexation as founded in abolition, with which 

e has identified the opponents of this measure. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I regret this, for it seems to me that even general party 
criminations ought to be discarded from this chamber. But, 
sir, since this matter has been opened upon us, J feel myself 
called upon to say that the practice of the party (assumed 
to be democratic) has damned its precept from the begin- 
ning. 
Political, like personal, sins grow apace: we are tamid at 
the start, but become emboldened by impunity and wrong. 
Louisiana was acquired, in 1803, with great distrust, by Mr. 
Jefferson, who expressly declared, again and again, that he 
thought it the exercise of an unconstitutional power. 
Nothing, at all events, but a liberal construction justified it. 
Nothing but a liberal construction of the powers. to regu- 
late commerce justified the embargo of 1807, which stop- 
pedall commerce. Nothing but a most latitudinous con- 
struction, as our opponents now say, justified the creation 
of the United States Bank in 1816. Yet all this was the 
work of the democracy. 

That stomach which, in theery, could swallow nothing 
but bits cut in the precise form and shape indicated by the 
constitution, was found competent to swallow, in practice, 
every thing that presented itself: once gorged, it Jay quies- 
cent for years; and when, at last, roused from its torpor, In 
the fierceness of a freshly-awakened appetite, it instantly 
turned upon and devoured one of own offspring. Dropping 
the metaphor, (not used in an offensive sense,) the destruc- 
tion of the bank, and its concomitants—the executive veto, 
the anti-nullification proclamation by Gen. Jackson—make 
that administration, as yet, the culminating point of execu- 
tive power. 

That party have gone steadily on in the exercise of strong 
and doubtful powers, until, at last, there seem to be no con- 
stitutional restraints. ‘Che whig party of this day now con- 
tend, and for years have contended, for the restraint of ex- 
ecutive patronage and power. We, and not they, stand on 
the democratic doctrines of 93. If parties remain, and 
principles remain, at least itis “mutatis mutandis.” 

But, sir, returning from these general remarks, let me ex- 
amine further this claim to “strict construction.” by which 
they reach a boundless power. - 

The construction is not strict; it is literal; and that some 
writers calls no construction atall itis taking the meaning 
of words and letters without regard to the sense or subject- 
matter. The senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] illustrated 
the effect of this by some apposite examples; and. I will add 
one or twọ more. Temures, we are told, articled with the 
garrison of Sebastia, that upon capitulation no blood: shoùld 
Be shed; he kept the letterand grammar of his contract by 
buying them all aliye. Labeo agreed with Antiochus for 


_ tion with us, to pay her debts. 


:you compel her to perform by force? 
away her public lands? No. 


~ ~ Senate. 


one-half of his fleet: the letter of the agreement was kept by 
siWieg eacl ship in two, and delivering. one-half: < 
These arè extreme cases, but they serve to show: the con- 
sequence of this kind.of literal construction contended for. 
‘It is a construction repiidiated by-all statesmen— all jurists, 
But I will here notice am argument of the'senator from 


New Hampshire which ought to have been réferred to: be 


fore. ee ie io 

We contend that this legislative annexation, although dr- 
regular, is, in its essence and effect, a treaty. . The senator 
answers: if this be so, then it is committed by express grant 
to Congress; that is, it is granted ‘to Congress to admit pew 
States, and, as a consequence, to do anything else necessary 
to carry out that power. ‘But, sir, does it follow that, where 
the ultimate power is in one ‘department, it must’ embrace 
within it all subordinate powers? Jtis the province of the 
treaty power to ‘acquire new territory, and’ Congress can af- 
ierwards admit ont of-it new States; but Congress cannot 
take to itself the powers of an entirely distinct department 
of government. Congress’ may control: or dispose of the 
public domain, but Congress cannot overlook or settle the 
rights of individual claimants to thet domain, because it has 
the power of sale afterwards. The judiciary does its duty 
first, and Congress acts afterwards. So, in this case, the 


‘treaty power does its duty first, and Congress, then’ acts in 


its proper department. In this way we get a double securi- 
ty; first, a two-thirds vote of the the Senate—afterwards, a 
majority of both Houses of Congress. pe Aiu 

In ho aspect in which this quéstion of legislative annexa. 
tion can.be viewed; whether in reference to constitutional 
power or the general policy of our legislation, can I assent 
to its consummation. Pare pinta 

But; sir, I desire now to subniif a few. remarks in reference 
to the other sections. of this resolation. The 2d section 
provides for the cession to the United States of all the 
‘mines, minerals,” &c. Now, what in the name of all that 
is sensible does this mean? How much of the fossil world 
does it cover? We are told that this country literally 
groans with ores. ] almost wonder “how there, is land 
enough to cover all it is said to contain. It seems ‘to em- 
brace every thing, from gold and silver downto cal and 
lead. . Is the United States’ to turn miner or mineralogist? 
What will we do with the iron and coal of the'up-country of 
Texas? According to Kennedy, coal is there in an unlimit- 
ed quanty, By the way, that will be a fine market for Penn- 
sylvania!’ When that. jubilee of domestic free trade: comés 
round which her senatot (Mr. Bucuanan] ‘told us he so de- 
sired to see, her forge fires will blaze with.a ruddier Hght— 
the hammers of her Birmingham will ring with a mérrier 
sound! Happy she inthe possession of a senator who has 
at last proved, in spite of an adage, that it is an act of wis- 
dom to “carry coal to Newcastle!” But again, sir, I ask 


why this clause? i : 

(Mr. Wacker here rose and said he thought that it hed 
been finally stricken out inthe House. He at Jength found 
the resolution as amended, which did not contain t} 

Mr. Davron. Jam glad itis so, though I was not aware 
of:it. 1 used the printed resolution I found on my table, and 
was not aware that its provisions had been altered. : 

I will proceed in my comments on the resolution as it 
stands in its amended ahage: i : ` 

Texas is to retain all her vacant lands, (she will have her 
share of ours though !) “to be applied to the payment of 
the debts and liabilities of said republic of Texas.” 

Now, sir, I desire to call attention distinctly to the char- 
acter of this provision, and the relations it wil establish be- 
tween the federal government and one of the governments 
of the States. : ae 

The second section provides that the consent of Congress 
to the admission of Texas “is given upon the following 
conditions and with the following guaranties,” &c.; one o: 
which is this, that she apply her public lands to the pay- 
ment of her public debts; that is, the stipulation between 
her and us in behalf of her public creditors. We have con- 
stituted ourselves a sort of “executor de sen tort” of the old 
republic of Texas; herassets are to be applied, by stipula- 
it is the last will and testa 
ment of old Texas, dictated by another, (no unusual thing, 
by the way,) it is true, but assented to by her. We must 
then have an eye to her legislation hereafter. The federal 
government must look in upon the State legislature—must 
see that she faithfully performs her duty. Sir, this is some- 
thing new—entirely new, and it introduces into -the rela- 
tions of the federal and State governments a feature as 
anomalous as it is dangerous. I have no idea of establish- 
ing this kind of supervisory and coaflicting jurisdiction. 

But, again, sir: suppose Texas, after she comes into the 
Union, shall neglect or fail to comply with this condition 
subsequent, how will you enforce it? what will be your 
remedy? Will you rule her out of the Union? No. Will 
No. Will you take 
The constitution, after she 
gets into the Union, protects her from all this. Whatthen? 
Nothing, sir, nothing. She has her lands; and, though sho 
may repudiate her dabts, (for which she has example 
enough,) you have no remedy. You may say, shame on 
her! and the world, I fear, will say, shame on you $ 

But again, sir, she cedes to the United States not only all 
the public edifices, &e., with all other property belonging to 
the public defence, but she gives Up, under our-constitu- 
tion, the principal source of sing money to pay debts. 
The right to raise money by duties en imports is transferred 
to the federal government, while we stipulate in the resolu- 
tion thet, in no event, are the debts and liabilities of Texas 
to become a charge upon this government. i 

But, sir, her creditors wil tell you another thing. They 
will say. if you take the most valuable part of her property. 
you must, upon every principle of justice and Jaw, pay oft 
her debts, unless she pay them herself. Equity would avoid 
the transfer, unless this be done. Test the question as a 
common case between man and man. Here are twenty-six 
partners, strong in public confidence and means, doing a 
business co-extensive with the world. By their side is one 
small dealer, (a Jone star, if you please, shining with kor- 
rowed light,) and they address him in, somewhat such lan- 
guage as this: “You are. a poor creature, weighed down 
with your debts; you can’t get along. John Bull, rape- 
cious neighbor, will soon. get- you. body and soul. .Now, i 

ou transfer to us five-sixths of the property yeu have ou 
ond, we'll let you into our firm; put mind you, we won't 
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pay a cent of your debts!” Now, sir, what would the world | 
say ofthe morality ofa transaction like that? And that, sir, 
is the precise transaction .now before us. If she do not pay 
her debts, her creditors believe that you will do it. Hence 
itis, that inthe very face of this stipulation that you are 
not to pay, and while she is yielding up the-most valuable 
of her property, her bonds have gone right up in the mar- 
ket. She believes that your course is (as suggested by the 
senator from Pennsylvania) to get her in, and do justice 
hereafter. G 

” The len which a creditor morally has upora debtor 
State is a lien upon all its resources. At an early day loans 
were made upon the hypothecation of property—sometimes 
it was the crown jewels—sometimes a town or province; 
but, as the force of moral obligation “came to be recognised 
among nations, and national law better understood, the 
security was dispensed wirh, and the loan was made on the 

alighted faith of governments—the national “word of 
Rosor” to pay. This involves a promise to use all the means 
of Government, in the shape of its right to tax the citizen, 
directly and indirectly, to raise money to pay the débt. The 
nation which voluntarily parts with thet right is guilty of 
a frand upon its creditor; and the nation which accepts the 
transfer, knowing the facts, and refuses to pay, is particeps 
criminis. 5 


Sir, the repudiation and bankruptcy of Texas is, of itself, 
a reason why she should not come into the Union now. We 
have enough of that already; but what we now have is our 
misfortune, not our fault. If we admita State with this 
badge.of shame upon her, it will be our fault, not our misfor- 
tune. 

There is one other clause in this resolution upon which Į 
will submit a few remarks, and then relieve the Senate. 

The third clause provides for the admission of “new 
States of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to said State of Texas,” to be formed out of its ter- 
ritory hereafter, “by the consent of said State;” and that 
such States as are formed out of territory south of 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, “commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line,” shall be admitted with or with- 
out slavery, as the people of each State asking admission 
may desire. 

I shall not spend time to show the gross impropriety of 
permitting a State of such immense dimensions to say 
whether she will oy will not hereafter contract her limits 
and importance hy permitting other States to he carved out 
of her. Certainly every dictate of prudence would suggest 
that this power ought not to remain with the State of Texas. 

But my objectin referring to this clause was in reference 
to the slavery line presented by its provision. There is no 
pretence of there being any thing north of that linc of the 
slightest value, if, indeed, Texas really owns a foot there. 
The option yielded to States which may hereafter he form- 
edout of Texas south of that line is calculated, if not in- 
tended, to delude, grossly delude, the public mind. The 
whole territory of Texas is now admitted as a slave State. 
No State ean hereafter be formed out of her territory ex- 
cept with her own consent. Sir, did the mother ever, of 
her own consent, give birth to a child of color and instincts 
differing from her own? The option in the resolution is all 
a delusion. And none of its advocates, I am glad to find, 
have pretended that the entire territory below 36 degrees 
20 minutes would not- be slave territory. But the resolution 
refers to this line as the line of the Missouri compromise. 


Ay, and the senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHanan] says 
their recognition of thatcompromise will settle the question 
of slavery forever. 


Never, sir, never. I am no fanatic myself, nor do I sym- 
pathize with such as are so. I represent a people, thank 
God, as little tainted with political abolition as any other. 
Colonization was born on our soil, abolition is scarcely 
known to it. South Carolina might almost poll as many 
abolition votes as did New Jersey in her late elections. 
Speaking from memory, her aggregate poll was about 
75,000 votes, of which the abolition candidate received, I 
think, seventy-five! Yet our legisluture has protested 
against annexation. The senator from New Hampshire has 
charged that this opposition originates with abolitionists; 
his State, if I remember right, has resolved in its favor. 
Will he be good enough to say about how many thousand 
abolition votes it polled at the same election? 


Sir, I repeat, that I neither feel as a fanatic nor do I repre- 
sent such feelings on this floor. On the contrary, I will 
sustain all the compromises of the constitution with every 
faculty God has given me. Nor do Ithink thatthe North 
has ever subjected itself fairly to a charge of illiberality to- 
wards their southern brethren. Although the power has 
been in the free States from the adoption of the constitution, 
yet a slave State has always come into the confederacy side 
hy side with a free one; and even now, Towa (free) and 
Florida (slave) are together knocking at yonder door, and 
you keep them waiting there while you serve the occasions 
of Texas. There is now, sir, a representation on the floor 
of the ether House, given by the slaves of the South, under 
the three-fifths principle of representation, almost equal to 
the entire delegation from New England, and greater than 
the delegation from five ofthe sovereign States of the Union, 
Vet the North is complained of. Most grievous charges 
are more particularly laid to the door of Massachusetts by 
the senator from Arkansas, [Mr. AsHveyr.]. He told us that 
the course of that State had ever been the same; that, frem 
the adoption of the constitution to the present hour, she had 
(with the exception of Indiana and Ilinois, where there 
was no division) voted against the admission of every new 
State to the Union; that she had voted even against Maine, 
the child of her own bosom. Sir, I confess, I was almost 

. startled by the sweeping character of this charge. [twas a 
degree of illiberality that I had not expected from that an- 
cient and, as I had supposed, liberal Commonwealth. It 
was justly calculated to depreciate her standing in the judg- 
ment ofher sister States. But, sir, it seemed strange to me 
that she could have opposed the admission of Maine, be- 
cause Maine was formed out of Massachusetts, and could 
not have been admitted to the Union but with her consent. 
The induced an-examination of the charge, and I find that 
the senator has in some way made a sad mistake—that the 
whole allegation is founded in error. Since the adjourn- 
ment Ihave had made out a particular statement, showing 
the votes of Massachusetts on the admission of the several 


States of the Union since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, viz: 
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An examination of this table shows how great has been 
the Senator’s error. Sofar from voting against the admis- 
sion of every new State fromthe foundation of the govern- 
ment, out of the entire thirteen admitted, Massachusetts has 
voted against but two, and they (Michigan and Ohio) both 
free States! Her delegation in the House voted against 
Arkansas, but in all other cases the majority has been in 
favor of admission. She voted against an amendment of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, by which Missouri 
was connected with Maine, but she did not vote against 
the final admission of Maine, “the child of her own 
bosom.” 

Mr. Asuter, requesting permission to explain, said that 
he had made allegations upon information furnished by 
another, which he had supposed to be correct; that he had 
not himself made any examination. 

Mr. Dayton. Thetable I have presented was made un- 
der my direction by a very accurate officer of this body, and 
l] doubt not is accurate. Having thus done justice to Mas- 
sachusetts, I return to the general question. 

Is it not asking ‘much of our liberality (in view of the 
present extent of slaye representation in the other House) 
to admit 25,000 slaves of Texas to cancel, or override, 15.000 
of our freemen? And not this only, but to open up a coun- 
try ofunknown extentto the operation of the same princi- 
ple of representation? Where is thisto cease? Twice has 
this been compromised, and yet these exactions are pressed 
upon us again. The first compromise of the slavery ques- 
tion was at the adoption of the constitution. Our fathers 
then had before them the ordinance of 1787, prohibiting 
slavery north ofthe Ohio. They saw the relative entent 
of country which would fall respectively to the free and 
slave States; they made up their account, and yielded the 
three-fifths principle of slave representation, witha view to 
the then existing state of things. 

Louisiana was then acquired; and in 1820—little more than 
a quarter of a century after the first compromise—this Union 
was again shaken to its very centre by the famous Missouri 
question. Again parties north and south looked over the 
ground, and compromised this slavery question by admit- 
ting Missouri, but fixing for the future 36 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, as the line above which no slave State here- 
after shall be formed. This compromise was made with ref- 
erence to the future. Both sides seemed satisfied with the 
extent of country thus appropriated to them respectivcly, 
and the act was passed by large majorities in both Houses. 
The leading statesmen of the South voted in favor of the 
bill. And now, sir, another quarter of a century has passed. 
The South has filled every foot of country appropriated to 
slave institutions by the Missouri compromise; their cup is 
literally running over; there is no more space for the ex- 
tension of slavery and the three-fifths principle; nothing to 
balance Wisconsin! The Indians on ihe west of Arkansas 
were placed there at their own instance; and now this same 
South comes here, asking of the North (which has not one 
foot more of territory than was allotted to it by the com- 
promise) that she take inan immense area of additional 
country, to be covered with slave institutions, and the 
three-fifths principle of representation. Ay. and we are 
told—and told by the representatives of northern freemen, 
too, [Messrs. Bucunsax and Woopstry,] that this lineis 
the Missouri compromise. Sir, at is a construction of that 
compromise, like their construction of the constitution, de- 
pending on syllables and words, while it outrages its spirit 
and intent. Again, J ask, when will this cease? If the 
North yield now—as yield she will—in another quarter, or 
half a century, Texas may be full to the Rio Grande. In the 
mean time the free West has wandered further and further; 
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has reached deeper and deeper into the: distant prairie. 
They even now tell us that the cagle has. plumed its ‘wing; 
that it will soon look in its flight upon the peaks of the 
Rocky mountains, and find a final resting-place only within 
the sound and sight of the surges of the Pacific. 

If half of this fancy be true, can we believe for an instant 
that the South will content itself with the limit ofthe Rio 
Grande? No, sir; no, sir. As certainly as the time shail 
come when she has filled up this wide area—es soon as-one 
single free State asks admission where is no more slave ter. 
ritory to balance it, all prior compromise will be disregard. 
ed as it is disregarded now, and the South willagain demand 
extension at our hands. The West India islands aré-en one 
side, and Mexico, the feebler power,on the other. Eight 
hundred American emigrants, and two, (that was it.I be- 
lieve,) two Mexican discontents, can make another San Jacin- 
to, and open a way through the Californias to the Pacific 
ocean. Sir, if this country hold together, I put this proph- 
ecy on record; I stake my reputation with posterity, that 
our southern will walk with us,step by step, and side b 
side, to the Pacific ocean. It is inno unkind spirit that I 
declare now, and as at present advised, that in my judg- 
ment the institution of slavery, and its three-fifths pirceinis 
of representation, in view of past compromises, should 
never pass one foot beyond the waters of the Sabine. 

Mr. President, the integrity of the States of this Union 
must be preserved at any price short of dishonor and impo- 
sitions on its parts too grievous to he horne. We ask our 
southern friends not to press us too far. We feel that while 
the South has always clamored most, she has had least 
cause; thatthe government has heen almost exclusively in 
her hands from the beginning. The present acquisition we 
deprecate, first, and principally, because it is a violation of 
the constitution; and next, because we feel that it can brin 
with itno commensurate good. to counterbalance its evils.- 
It is hanging an immense State on the very outermost end 
of the confederacy, and gives it the advantage of leverage 
against the centre. If it cannot, on trial, upheave it, it may 
at least break the beam, and carry a large fragment away 
with it. Sir, we want conciliation; we want forbearance at 
the hands of the South: of-country, God knows, we have 
“enough and to spare!” Filled, from its verge to its centre, 
with our free citizens and. our free institutions, where, in 
the compass of light, could you find a nation reflecting 
more of greatness—more of goodness! : 

The mirror may yet, at some distant day, become too vast 
for use. If so, the hand of a workman, I trust, quiet, un- 
impassioned, may divide it into parts, and reset each’ina 
frame-work of ifs own. Then, and then only, may we hope 
that each will again give back the glorious image of the 
original. But let the hand of the workman shake with pas- 
sion, let the spirit of violence but touch the plate. and it 
willhe dashed into a thousand glittering fragments, fit only 
to he trodden in the dust by the heel of an oppressor. 


SPEECH OF MR. BARROW, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In Senate, February 19, 1245.--On the resolution for the an- 
nexation of Texas. 


The Senate having resumed the considcration of the joint 
resolution from the House of Representatives for the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas— i 

Mr. BARROW said that, to those who knew him, it 
would be useless to say. thatit was with painful reluctance 
he participated in the present debate. ‘This feeling was 
caused, in part, by the fact that the subject had already 
been, and would yet be, discussed by gentlemen of much 
more ability, experience, and wisdom than himself; and 
partly because he distrusted his capacity to express him- 
self with that force, and clearness, and method which 
were necessary to command the attention of that body. 

But the crisis which now marked our public affairs was 
too pregnant with dangerto permit any scruples whatever 
to prevail over the duty imposed upon every senator to con- 
tribute his efforts, however humble they might be, to save 
the constitution of his country from what he believed to 
bea palpable violation of its provisions. But in this affair 
he could not claim to be a volunteer; on the contrary, he 
considered himself drafted into the service, and no al 
ternative was lefthim but to speak or to skulk like a cow- 
ardfrom the honest discharge of his Guty asa senator. 

Mr. B. would not here pause to look back to the time 
when this grand scheme had its origin. Whatever might 
have been the motives of the hybrid administration with 
whichit originated, it was too late now to waste time in 
attempting to analyze them, nor was there any necessity of 
commenting on what was now gone to the past records of 
history. Before, however, proceeding to discuss the con- 
stitutional question, he considered it proper to notice one 
or two of the motivés which had been suggested by the sen- 


ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Becwaxan} and the senator 

from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsrry] why Congress 

should act on this question now. 
They had been told (and it was not the first time he had 


heard the argument urged) that Congress was bound to act 
now, because the people, at the last election, had so de- 
creed. Mr. B. took this occasion to protest against the ad- 
vancing of such an argument as that in a grave and dignified 
body like the Senate, oreven in one of minor importance. 
He denied, in general terms, this mest mischievous doctrine. 
No statesman, and especially no senator, should advance it 
as an argument why the Senate should act ia this or in that 
manner, that the people had decided the question. Did he 
say this because he did not respect the people?—because 
he did not know that, in a government like ours, all sover- 
eignty was with the people? No; but because he knew 
that it was a doctrine which, if carried out, must overthrow 
all law, order, and government; for the people never had 
any question of administration put to them for their sul 
frages, and no senator hada right to say thal, when the peo- 
ple veted for a particular individualas President, they were 
to be considered as thereby endorsing all the opinions of 
that individual. Besides, Mr. B. joined issue with both 
these senators as to the matter of fact. He said that the 
people, in casting their suflragesfor Mr. Polk, did not decide 
for annexation. because he kuew that, in certain sections of 
the Union, large numbers voted for Mr. Polk, at the same 
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time openly avowing that they were opposed to annexation. 
He would usk the senators from New York whether Mr. 
Polk had not received the vote ofthat State in spite of his 
being for annexation? He did not think they would deny 
it; forit wes @ matter of notoriety that the distinguished 
deen now governor ofthat State, when in the Senate, 
ad voted against the treaty, and was opposed to annexa- 
tion at the very moment hs was elected governor, {unless, 
. jadeed, some marvellous change of opinion had been 
wrougbt upon his mind during the brief interval between 
hig leaving the Senate and his election to the gubernatorial 
chair) Mr. B. sail that the people, in electing Mr. Polk 
had decided oniy one thing—that they preferred Mr. Polk 
and the ascendency of his political party in the country to 
the election of Mr. Clay. in the Tate struggle they had 
gone for victory in gencral, without regard to any particular 
rinciples. 
P Fhe people in New York bad not intended to say that 
they were for immediate annexation, any more than the 
people of Pennsy lvania had meant to say that they desired 
the tarif to be reduced to the South Carolina standard; nor 
than the people in South Carolina had meant to say that 
while they were in favor of annexation, they were also 
anxious an ling that the tariff of 1842 should remain 
without im ication. This showed how very unsafe it was 
to lay down such a principle as a rule of action forthe Sen- 
ate or for Congress. It was a pernicious and mischievous 
pracie The people had determined no such thing in the 
ate election, as that they desired immediate annexation. 
What they had determined was to defeat Mr. Clay, and to 
elect a party head who, as such, should distribute the loaves 
and fishes among them. 

Itseemed to him that the representatives of the party 
here were going a little counter to their theory, although, 
he admitted, inconsonance with their practice. They pro- 
fess to bow subinissively to the will of the people; and they 
proclaim with great confidence that the people have deci- 
ded in favor of annexation. Now, how stand the facts? Had 
the people, since the explosion of this Texas bombshell in 
the Senate, had any fair opportunity to say what it was they 
did desire on the subject? Did the present members of Con- 
gress represent the popular wish on that subject? They 
le had had no chance to express their 


attempt was made to force this measure through at the pres- 
ent session. It seemed to him that to decide on this measure 
now would be to defeat the will of the people. 
quite regular to refer to transactions in the other branch of 
the legislature; but he referred to them as a matter of histo- 
ry; and it was notorious from the papers that many repre- 
sentatives had heen ciccted to the next Congress who had 
voted against the bill now before the Senate; and a larger 
portión who had voted for it consisted of gentlemen who 

ad received leave to remain at home, and had sot been in- 
yited by the people to return to their seats in Congress. If 
the vote could be carefully analyzed, he had no doubt the 
true cause would appear why so vehement an effort was 
made to force this joint resolution through the Senate. Ifa 
majority of ple desired annexation, they would have 
‘asked the senator upon his left (Mr. Buc#a- 
nan} if it was not treating the people with some disrespect 
for their representatives to vote on a great national ques- 
tion like this, involving peace and war, and so deeply af- 
fecting both our foreign and domestic relations, without 
waiting Jong enongh to allow those who had been elect- 
ed since it was proposed to say what the people de- 
sired? 

But he would pass over that. And now he would very 
briefly present the views he entertained respecting the con- 
stitutional question. And on this part of the subject he pro- 
posed to be very brief, because here the whole ground had 
been explored with an ability which Mr. B. did not profess 
to possess. The question had been examined on both sides 
of the Senate by able constitutional lawyers, gentlemen pro- 
fessionaily accustomed to interpret and to compare laws. 
‘Another reason for brevity on this part of the subject was 
this—that he felt it to be his duty to speak mainly to the 
question of expediency. He did not believe that this ques- 
tion of annexation could he settled by this Congress, even 
ifthe joint resolution now proposed should receive the 
sanction of both Houses; and therefore he considered it his 
duty to look to the expediency of the measure. The ques- 
tion would not be settled, and Texas would be no nearer in 
the Union after than before passing such a resolution. He 
i senator from Pennsylvania (Mr-Bucuanan} to 
B. would give him good authority for 
honorable senator, in common with 
ro acted with him, did not acknowledge the 
Congress to pass a law of any kind which a 
sht not repeal. Unless vir. B. was great- 
norahle senator did not acknowledge the 
neven of charters themselves.* He recol- 
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“Now, sir, whatever may be said in regard to the propri- 
ety of repealing the charter—and, for one, í should never 
adoptthis measure unless driven to it in defence of the peo- 
ple against the hasty and violent conduct of the friends of 
the bank—! presume there can be but little doubt of the 
power, even if Congress, like the States, had been express- 


lected that he had made avery able speech against what 
was called the fiscal corporatios, atthe aira sercion. The 
senator’s language then was: “Pass you “bill—create your 
corporation—and in three months the cry will be heard 
from one end of this Union to the other—repeal! repeal! 
We the democracy will repeal it” The senator certainly 
denied the power of one Congress to control or pledge the 
action ofa future Congress respecting anything. Ifthat was 
the doctrine of the gentleman, and of his party, respecting 
charters which, according to the old notion of vested rights, 
could not be overthrown but for cause, then Mr. B. asked 
him, why could not another Congress interpose its veto to 
the consummation of what was, after all, but an inchoate 
act; for this joint resolution, if passed, finished nothing. All 
it did was to lay the foundation for an unprecedented excite- 
ment all over the country, and open a question which might 
shake this Union to its centre. When the bill did pass then, 
posssibly, the people of the South might become one in re- 
gard to it. 

The:present act concluded nothing; it required that, after 
the people of Texas should have agreed on a constitution, 
their application must be presented to Congress for its final 
action. What if the next Congress should say our prede- 
cessors were actuated by patriotic motives, but if. Congress 
has power to admit a State, it is for us to judge whether we 
will admit Texas or not; the. action of a former. Congress 
in laying a‘foundation for her admission has no binding au- 
thority over us: if they should hold language like this, 
would not the present joint resolution amount to nothing? 

Mr. B. went on to say that, with all his objections to an- 
nexation, he would at once agree to vote for it if the treaty- 
making power was invoked to effectuate the object, rather 
than stand by and see a violent infraction of our constitu- 
tion perpetrated by the admission of Texas as a new State 
into the Union by virtue of a joint resolution of Congress. 
He considered this the most daring and dangerous attempt to 
desecrate the constitution ever attempted, and he would 
now proceed to prove what he said. 

If this was really a complicated question of law, he might 
not feel so strong a confidence in his own judgment as to 
what Congress ought to do; bnt, really it seemed to him 
that any impartial man of candor and common sense, (he did 
not meana member of Congress nor a politician of any 
kind, but a plain, intelligent, honest man,) who desired to 
arrive at the truth, and honestly to ascertain whether Con- 
gress could admit Texas under the clause insisted on by 
the gentlemen onthe other side, could not long doubt on 
the question. He knew, indeed, that the judgments of men 
were apt to be warped by prejudice, by party feeling, and 
above all, by personal interest; but he would take any intel- 
ligent, well-read gentleman, give him the debates of the 
convention to read, and then ask him to form an opinion as 
to the power of Congress to receive a foregn government 
into the Umon, and he hazarded nothing in saying that 
such a man would decide at once that Congress ha no ju- 
risdiction. 

In interpreting any instrument it was proper, and) often 
necessary, to go back and to look at contemporaneous his- 
tory. He invited gentlemen for a moment to go back with 
him to 1787, and ask what was the condition o the country 
when that immortal convention of patriotic men assembled 
to form a constitution which was to govern the thirteen in- 
dependent colonies of America? It met four years after the 
treaty of peace. Having found that the articles of the con- 
federation worked badly during the war, and worked still 
worse after the peace, they met to amend these articles; 
but, having assembled for that purpose, they soon discover- 
ed that it would be better to construct an entirely new 
constitution; and, to put the proper construction on the new 
instrument, it would be necessary, first, to look at the old, 
and it was especially so in this case. Now, the articles of 
confederation had contained. a proviso in express terms for 
the admission of Canada into the Union whenever she 
chose to come, and other colonies, (British,) as soon as nine 
States out of the thirteen should give their consent, Those 
articles contained no provision for the formation of new 
States out of territory belonging to the old colonies; but 
the new constitution did: it provided for the formation of 
States out of territory lying within the chartered limits of 
the States which formed the constitution. 

Now, Mr. B. asked, whether, if the design of the framers 
of the constitution in inserting this section, respecting the 
admission of new States, was to admit foreign States, would 
they not have said so in express terms? The omission to do 
so could not have been an oversight, nor could it have been 
from any apprehension that, if they did use plain terms on 
the subject, it would lead to a renewal of the war, because 
the discussions in the committee were secret, and the min- 
utes of their proceedings had not been published to the 
world. Yet no such language was to be found in the clause. 
The difference between the articles of confederation and 
the new constitution, in this matter of receiving States, 
consisted in this: that, under the confederation, provision 
was made for admitting one foreign State by name, and 
others when two-thirds of the States should agree to it: 
whereas, under the new constitution, provision was made 
to admit new States formed out of territory then within the 
Union. Mr. B. did not wish to be understood as saying that 
Congress could not now lawfully admit new States formed 


- the constitution from passing any law im- 
tions of contracts. 

“But it required no judicial decision to teach a freeman 
this doctrine. it never could be imagined, for a single mo- 
ment, that the constitution of the United States intended to 
enable Congress ora State legislature to transfer forever, 
either to corporations or individuals, those great and gener- 
al powers of government with which they have been in- 
trusted by the people. If Congress can deprive itself by 
contract of any of those powers, it may dispose of them all, 
and that irrevocably; and the national legislature might 
thns destroy itself, and transfer all its most important func- 
tions to corporations. TA 

«J speak solely of the question of power under judicial 
decisions, and | merely glance at the subject for the pres- 
ent. Inthe event of repeal, the private stockholders in 
such a bank may have an equitable claim for indemnity on 


ly prohibited b 
pairing the ob 


of a State bank charter granted to individuals, which has 
been declared by the judiciary to bea private corporation.” 


Congress, but nothing more. jt is wholly unlike the case” 
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out of territory not within the United States in 1783 or 
1787. All he meant to say was that the framers of the con- 
stitution had provided for the admission of States to be 
formed out of any territory which should be within the 
Union when such new States should apply for admission. 
Canada had been specifically named in the articles of con- 
federation, but she had not availed herself of the permis- 
sion thus given, and utterly refused to join us in achieving 
our independence of Great Britain. When the convention 
therefore met to form the new constitution, that overture 
was not renewed. While we were in the midst of our 
struggle with a power s0 far our superior, we had been 
seeking alliances in every quarter; but when the struggle 
was over, and our independence triumphantly won, this 
desire for foreign alliances ceased, and fortunate was it for 
us that it did so. 4 

That the Senate had been told that the convention did 
contemplate the admission of Canada. He wished gentle- 
men would put their finger on a solitary fact in the history 
of that convention which would authorize snch a position. 
Mr. B. had read, with the greatest care, the whole record of 
these debates, and he defied any géntleman to point him to 
aline, or word, or letter, which showed that the men then 
assembled had the remotest expectation that Canada would 
ever join this confederacy. On the contrary, the whole 
pook was full of the evidence that their eyes were turned 
tothe great West, and not to the North, although they 
looked to that quarter for two new States-—New Hampshire 
and Maine. The true cause of many of the changes and 
modifications which took place in the proposition given by 
Governor Randolph touching the admission of new States, 
was to be fonnd in the peculiar condition which Vermont 
thenoccupied. The State of New York claimed her terri- 
tory as being within the limits of that State; yet the people 
of Vermont had acted independently during the w ole of 
the revolution, and denied the right of jurisdiction which 
New York claimed. The question was whether. she was to 
be considered and treated as a foreign State. There was not 
one man in the conventton who s0 considered her; but, 
from her peculiar position, it was dificult to frame a clause 
so as to include and fit her case. It was supposed to be ne- 
cessary to allow anew State to be formed out of the territo- 
ry of other States, because Vermont had organized a gov- 
ernment of her own, though her territory lay within the 
limits of New York. To meet that difficulty, a proposition 
was made by Roger Sherman that Congress should have 
power to anmit other States and new States. 

“That the legislature shall have power to admit other 
States into the Union; and new States to be formed by the 
division or junction of States now in the Union, with the 
consent of the legislature of the States.” 

This resolution Mr. Sherman declared to have been 
expressly provided to meet the case of Vermont. It was 
not, however, adopted, because a strong repugnance was. 
felt inthe minds of all who look upon Vermont as a foreign 
State, and it was thought she could come in under the latter 
portion of the provision respecting the admission of new 
States, which declared that a new State might be formed 
out of the territory ofanother, and admitted into the Union, 
if the legislature of that other State gave its consent and 
Congress was willing to receive. 

None could fail to see that the great bone of contention in 


that assembly lay in the fact that several ofthe old thirteen 


States were of small extent, while others were very large. 
These larger States owned an immense tract of wilderness 
then roamed by the savage and the beast of prey. The 
small States lay immediately on the Atlantic, and had no 
such masses of unsettled ‘territory; and the contest in 
agreeing upon a constitution arose between these large and 
small States, and had respect especially to this unsettled 
territory. The small States insisted on the dismemberment 
of the larger ones; but they, on the other hand, insisted on 
retaining their lands: hence it was that the convention neve 
er could agree on a clause for the admission of new States 
until the second part of it was agreed to, which empowéred 
Congress to make all necessary rules and regulations for 
the government and disposition of the territories; and also 
provided that the rights, both of the State governments and, 
the general government, should not be infringed, but should 
remain inviolate: providing thereby that the formation and 
reception of new States should not interfere with the right 
of government of the crown lands; for many then contended 
that all the uninhabited part of the country belonged asof 
right, to the general government, having been won by a 
common struggle, and ceded hy Great Britain inthe treaty 
of 1783. 

This was the ground of the difficulty between the smell 
and the large States; and the small States never wouid 
have assente: to the constitution at all, if provision had not 
been made for the ultimate dismemberment of Georgia and 
Carolina, and the formation of new States out of the north- 
west territory, ceded by Virginia, It was. of great impor 
tance that gentlemen should advert to this—it bore imma- 
diately on the subject—beconse the convention never could 
£ eology of the admission clause til) it was 
decided, on the one hand, t rat nothing in the constitution 
should impair the rights of the genera. government to the 
ithe other. lhat the admission of 7 
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This was adopted, and then there was no longer any dife 
eniT tht period great apprehensions were entertained that 
the States of the West would at some future time outweigh 
and control the old thirteen. So strong were these fears in 
the breast of many members of the convention, that one 
gentleman (Mr. Gerry) submitted a proposition, which Mr. 
% read to the Senate to the following effect: 

That. in order to secure the liberties of the people, the 
representatives in the first branch (viz: the House of Reps 
resentatives) from the States hereafter to he formed shall 
not exceed in number the representatives from the States 
acceding to this confederacy. 

How utterly idle and ridiculous would it have been to 

ropose an amendment like this if the convention had been 
[ooking to the annexation of Canada or Mexico, or the colo: 
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niesef South America, and extended their view, to use the 
modern phrase, as far as Patagonia!. The proposition was 
rejected, as it ought to have been; for it would have viola- 
ted every sound principle of republican government, by dis- 
regarding, in the matter of representation, all reference to 
population and wealth, and setting up an oppressive and 
arbitrary rule. ` : 

But did the presentation of such an amendment prove 
nothing? Let any gentleman look at those debates, and he 


would find that the members of the convention, when they | 


spoke about new States, spoke of new States to arise in the 
West, or had reference to Vermont, or Maine, thena district 
of Massachusetts. : 

A proposition was offered by Luther Martin, which went 
to’shed some light on this matter, That very distinguished 
man was among the most able of those who contended for 
the dismemberment ofthe large States. Hë said that, if the 
convention would not consent to the formation of new 
States from the territory belonging to the larger ones, he 
and other delegates from the small States would leave the 
convention; in reply to which Gouverneur Morris said that, 
if gentlemen avowed purposes like these, and meant to 
threaten the convention, they would find that delegates 
from the large States could quit the convention too. Mr. 
Martin offered this resolution: 


“The legislature of the United States shall have power to 
erect new. States within as well as without the territory 
claimed by the several states, oreither of them, and admit 
‘the same within the Union; provided that nothing in this 
constitution shall be construed to affect the claim of the 
United States to vacant lands ceded to them by the late 
treaty.” 


This showed very plainly that the terms “within” and 
“without” had a local habitation and a name, and the argu- 
ment drawn from the words of Gov. Randolph’s resolution 
had no force. The gist of the controversy was, whether 
Congress could admit new States formed out of State terri- 
tory as well as from territory within the Union, but not 
within the States; and this was the true question which agi- 
‘tated the convention. 

But the Senate had been told that Vermont was a foreign 
State; that Congress admitted Vermont, and therefore Con- 
gress could admit Texas. Mr. B. confessed his surprise and 
amazement when he first heard this argumerit employed; 
and he had thought within himself that the advocates of 
annexation by an act of the legislature must have been hard 
pressed, indeed, and driven to the wall for arguments, Þe- 
tore they would have thought of resorting to a position 
like this. Yet it had been gravely urged, not only that 
Vermont, but that Rhode Island and North Carolina were 
foreign States; and, as they had been admitted, Texas could 
be admitted. North Carolina a foreign State! Why, she 
was onc of the parties to the original compact; her delegates 
were present and participated in all the debates and in all 
the compromises of the constitution; and her representa- 
tives signed it. Mr. B.’s personal respect for gentlemen 
who employed this argument prevented him from using 
that language in regard to it which he certainly should, had 
it proceeded from those not thus. entitled to his regard. 
North Carolina a foreign State! Why, let gentlemen take 
up the constitution, and they would find in the very first ar- 
ticle provision made for the number of representatives in 
Congress from North Carolina and Rhode Island. The rep- 
resentatives were there apportioned among the States. 
Rhode Island was to have one, North Carolina was to have 
five; and when nine States had embraced the constitution, 
it was to go into effect. It did not declare that the four 
other States who might not come in as soon as the nine, 
should or should not be allowed to enter: that would have 
have been supererogation. Whenever North Carolina 
chose to come in, she had only to elect the requisite num- 
ber of representatives and senators, and they would have a 
right immediately to enter and take their seats/and Con- 
gress possessed no power to exciude them. The constitu- 
tion itself assigned the number of representatives she must 
elect, just as it did respecting the rest of the thirteen. The 
convention laid down no statute of limitation; it passed no 
resolve that a State should be treated as foreign unless it 
embraced the constitution within a given time. It had a 
right to come in whenever it should ratify the constitution. 
Hf, indeed, any of the States should not only delay to unite 
in the confederacy, but should adopt measures of hostility, 
then Cougress would have had a right to treat them as. for- 
eign and hostile nations; but, under the facts as they stood, 
it was not only idle, but wicked, to advance such an idea. 
Mr, B. looked on it as positively wicked to compare one of 
the good old thirteen original States‘of this Union with 
Texas, and Canada, and Mexico, and Patagonia, and all 
other States and countries of the globe. 

Mr. B. would now offer a few remarks on another hranch 
of the constitutional argument before he entered onthe 
question of expediency. He was led to this in consequence 
of what had fallen from the senator from Mississippi, {Mr. 
Henvrxson.] That senator had said that because a govern. 
ment could acquire territory by conquest and discovery, 
therefore this government could admit Texas into the Union. 
The senator said, in the first place, that territory could be 
acquired by treaty. This no one attempted to deny. He 
then went onand said that territory might be acquired also 
by discovery and by conquest. This, too, Mr. B. admitted; 
and because territory could be so acquired, therefore Con- 
gress could dispose of it. Mr. B. admitted that the action of 
the treaty power was not necessary to the acquisition of 
territory by discovery, We claimed a portion of Oregon 
on the ground of discovery; and on that ground we hada 

, right to extend our laws over it. The treaty-power need 
not beinvoked. We found a vacant wilderness; we chose 
to appropriate it to ourselves; and Congress, without any 
treaty power, could pass a law extending our jurisdiction 
overit. So Congress could act in case of war and the sub- 
Jngation of territory by conquest; when the territory was 
conquered, there was no foreign sovereign io treat with, 
and we might therefore pass a law extending our juris- 
diction over it as conquered territory. i 

From these admitted powers, however, Mr. B. drew a 
very different conclusion. The power peacefully to acquire 
territory from a foreign sovereign must be lodged in the 
treaty-making power; and there was much reason why the 
eoneiderate framers of the constitution should lodge the 
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power of acquiring territory with one branch of the govèrn- 


- ment, and the power of governing it, when acquired, with 


another. All must acknowledge that one of the principal 
reasons for lodging the power of acquisition in the excu- 
tive and Senate was to protect the small States against op- 
pression by the large. The smaller States never would 
have yielded their consent to having sueh a power placed 
any where but where the States stood on an equal footing, 
had all the same voice, and all the same weight. In the 


compass of federal powers, there was none other that touch- -` 


edso nearly State interests and State sovereignty as the 
power of acquring territory and dividing it up into States. 
Had the idea ever entered their minds that Congress was to 
have the power of admitting foreign States, the small States 
would have withdrawn from the convention at once. And 
they would have had very good reason; for what security 
could there be for them if a mere majority in Congress 
could extend the confederacy ad libitum? As a southern 
man, he saw great danger to ‘the peculiar interests of the 
South from a doctrine like this. Would it not have been 
utterly idle at first to try to restrict the number of new 
States, then to declare that the old States might impose con- 
ditions on their admission, and then to limit the number of 
representatives from new States so that they never should 
outnumber those from the old, if Congress could exiend the 
number of States without limit? Surely it wonld have been 
the most idle thing in the world. Mr. B. looked on the sug- 
gestion as nothing less tlian an insult to the memory of the 
great and wise men who met in the convention, and an im- 
peachment of their wisdom to say that Congress could ad- 
mit England and Germany, and all the governments of Eu- 
rope, and all the States of the new continent into the Union 
they were forming; it was a refléction both on their patriot- 
ism and love of liberty say such a thing. Once admit this 
principle, once pass a bill like this, and all practical benefits 
which could arise from the checks and balances of the con- 
stitution: were at once destroyed. The rights of the States, 
especially of the southern States, would be peed at the 
mercy of that most tyrannical of all tyrannical kings—king 
Numbers. For one, Mr. B. had rather live under the sway 
of a lawful and acknowledged king than be subjected to the 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable oppression of the masses. 
He spoke of the entire mass of population, without any sep- 
aration ofState lines and State governments; yet the effect 
of this bill would lead to that very result, for it was tanta- 
mount to an obliteration of all boundary lines, and amount- 
ed, in effect, to the breaking up of our confederacy. Carry 
out this principle, and, instead of being twenty-six distinct 
independent confederated States, we should constitute one 
grand consolidated nation; for, ifa power like this could be 
exercised by a majority of the two Houses, what could not 
Congress do? He asked every southern senator whether 
he was willing to be instrumental in producing a concen- 
trated government, and empower Congress to do whatever 
in its wisdom or folly it might choose to do? 

And now, having very imperfectly presented sneh views 
as occurred to his mind on the constitutional question, he 
was prepared to enter on the question of expediency. He 
knew, indeed, that he might close his remarks without en- 
tering further into the subject; and one who valued more 
highly a transieat personal popularity than he loved honest 
dealing and the sacred obligations of duty, would content 
himself with merely stating the constitutional objection. 
But he had ever, on all occasions and in all places, been ac- 
customed to speak his real sentiments, he cared not whether 
they were popular or not, and never stopped to ask. He 
had tried to ascertain where the right lay and what his dety 
was, and then he had always endeavored to do it, and so 
wonld still endeavor, regardless of any consequences that 
might ensue. Political station had never been obtained, 
nor would it be retained by him at the expense of his can- 
dor, independence, and freedom of speech. 

Even were all the constitutional objections to this meas- 
ure removed, Mr. B. should resist this resolution as zeal- 
ously as (he trusted) he should resist a foreign enemy who 
presented himself in the guise of aninvader. Entertaining 
the opinions he did, (and he found no fault with others for 
entertaining theirs.) and looking with feelings of deep anx- 
iety on a measure which he believed to be calculated to 
destroy the best interests of his State, ie should of course, 
as a senator from Louisiana, feel it his duty to vote against 
the resolution. According to the views he entertained, it 
would be better for the people of Louisiana if the great king 
of floods should every five years over his banks and inun- 
date all her plains, or the caterpillar lay desolate and black 
all her verdant and fiourishing plantations, than that Texas 
should be received into these United States. He was now 
speaking of the probable eftect of the measure on the prop- 
erty, the pursuits, and generalinterests of the people of 
Louisiana.: They were a cotton-growing and a sugar-raising 
people, who produced a little rice, and who, ina small por- 
tion of the State, occupied themselves in raising stock. The 
annexation of Texas would practically destroy all these 
pursuits by rendering them unprofitable. Mr. B. was greatly 
astonished that such was not the general judgment of the 
people of his State. There existed not only there, bat 
among-3the planters of all the cotton-growing States, the 
strangest and most unaccountable inconsistency in advo- 
eating annexation. It was known to every body that in all 
these States there was a project afloat for calling a conven- 
tion of the cotton-growers of the United States for the pur- 
pose of devisjng some plan by which the amount of cotton 
planting should be diminished. And why was this? Be- 
cause the price of their great staple product was reduced to 
so very low a rate that it not only ceased to yield an inter- 
est on the capital invested, bmt did not enable those engaged 
in the husjness to pay their expenses and the interest of 
their debt, (for, though it might perhaps be thonght a re- 
vealing of family secrets, ninety ont of every hundred 
planters at the South were in debt.) The grand scheme 
in agitation was that they should produce less cotton, and 
thus enhance the price of that commodity. 

How strange was the inconsistency in men who held 
that too much cotton was produced already, to be so ex- 
ceedingly zealous to acquire a large amount of territory 
with a fertile soil and tropical climate, and admirably adapt- 
ed in all respects to the raising of cotton on a large scale! 
With onej breath theyfadvocated a convention to restrict 
the growth of their grand staple, and with the next clam- 
ored loudly for the admission of a country which within 
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three years would increase the growth {ofthat staple from 
thirty-five to fifty per cent.. Cottongrowers now could 
barely live in Louisiana. Unless some change took place, 
they would be compelled to turn their attention to some- 
thing else. The prices were so low that it was a losing bn- 
siness; but were prices likely to be raised. by adding to the 
Union the finest cotton region in the world?” Let gentle- 
men look for a moment: on thë vast increase which had 


_ taken place in the production of cotton since 1817. The ac- 


quisition by conquest from the Creek Indians of a large and 
fertile territory, from which the State of Alabama was 
formed, added greatly to the cotton crop ofthe Union. Any 
gentleman who would take the trouble of referring to .sta- 
tistics on the subject would find that, in consequence of 
the vast accession of public lands. arising from the conquest 
of that tribe, a large and fertile region was immediately 
vested in the cotton culture. The same result had been 
produced hy a second event of the same kind in the acgui- 
sition of the Chickasaw and Choctaw lands in the State of 
Mississippi, and the extraordinary sale of lands that fol- 
lowed. Another sudden and great increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton was the inevitable consequence, In the ine 
terval between 1817 and 1823, during which time the Creek 
lands were selling and settling, the cotton crop more than 
doubled, and between 1832 and'1840, while the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw ®lands were taken up, the product of cotton 
more than doubled again. Mr. B. referred to these facts to 
show that the acquisition of Texas, a country where better 
cotton could be raised than ’in any part of the Union, the 

roduct would again be increased as it had been on the 
ormer occasions, i 

But they had been told the honorabie senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Buctanan,} in a speech made by him at.the 
last session, when the Texas treaty had been before the 
Senate, as well asinthe speech he had delivered on the 
present resolution, (and Mr. B.,admitted that it was a very 
proper argument, and was not without its importance.) that, 
even with the price of cotton was reduced by extending our 
cotton region, still it would be a vast gain to the country, 
because it would give us the entire control of the cotton- 
growing region on this continent; and, if Mr. B. heard him 
aright, if we got that we should have the control of the cot- 
ton markets of the world: The honorable senator could 
not, certainly, have informed himself*on the subject, or he 
never would have hazarded such an assertion. . If-he had 
acquainted himself with the facts, he might have learned 
that, throughout that belt of the earth which extended from 
the eqnator 36 degrees either way, cotton would grow well, 
and might be Aerts cultivated. Before we monopolized 
the cotton market of the world, we must not only possess 
ourselves of Texas, but of Mexico, of the northern port on 
of South America, of Egypt, ofthe East Indies, and even of 
apart of China. Then the market could be all in our hands, 
but not till then. This argument of the honorable senator 
hadabout as much force as one Mr. B.had lately heard - 
urged for the acquisition of New Brunswick. Many grave 
reasons were adduced forthe annexation of that province, 
and among the rest this—that New Brunswick was ‘a great 
potato country, and it was highly necessary that we should 
get it into our hands, becanse then we should enjoy an‘en- 
tire monopoly of the potato market, just as if there was not 
a potato raised in Ireland, Statements of this kind went for 
nothing with Mr. B., norshould he have noticed them had 
they not been brought forward by so distinguished a gen- 
tleman as the senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan.] 

The greatest interest, however, in Lonisiana was the.su- 
garinterest. Large amounts of land and negroes were in- 
vested in the culture of sugar-cane and the manufacture of 
sugar. In point of value it constituted the predominating 
interest of the State. Now, Mr. B. believed that there was 
no intelligent sugar-planter, who would sit down and se- 
riously reflect for one hour on the inevitable effect’ of an- 
nexation, who could come to any other conclusion than that 
he must be ruined by it, especially if he was in debt, (and 
that is unfortunately the condition of a large majority ef 
us.) His lands cost him from fifty toahundred dollars an 
acre, and his negroes from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars apiece. How could such aman successfully com- 
pete with a sugar-planter in Texas, after she should be ad- 
mitted into the Union, who could get his sugar lands for a 
dollar an acre? Could a man whose sugar plantation cost 
him a hundred thousand dollars enter the market witha 
man whose plantation of the same size and quality cost him 
but ten thousand? Who could doubt but that he must be 
broken down? 

But here he was very gravely reminded that Texas wouid 
produce both sugar and cotton, whether she came into the 
Union or not. No doubt of it; she Certainly would. But 
while she remained without the Union, these products 
would advance so very slowly that they could not material- 
ly affect the price of cotton throughout the world. But let 
Texas become a part of the United States, and let the people 
of South Carolinaand North Carolina flock by hundreds of 
thousands, with all their negroes, to her rich alluvial soil; 
let the eastern shore of Virginia and the eastern shore of 
Maryland be emptied upon her plains, and gentlemen would 
find that the growth of cotton. would be incressed to the 
amount of four or five hundred thousand bales in three 
years, by laborers not now engaged in cotton raising, And, 
in regard to sugar, though it might, and no doubt would to 
some extent, be cultivated in Texas if Texas remained a 
foreign State, her sugar could not come into competition 
with the sugarof Louisiana without paying a duty of two 
and a half cents per pound, as it now did. Thus protected, 
the sugar-growers of Louisiana might continue their busi- 
ness, and live by it. He cared not how much was produced 
jn Texas out of the Union, but erena small increase of the 
sugar crop Within the United States must have a most disas- 
trous effect upon the price. The mere addition of fifty 


* Extract from Mr. Me Duffie’s speech on the Texas question. 

“So faras I have mere pecuniary interest as a cotton 
planter of Sonth Carolina, ] know perfectly well that in re- 
ceiving Texas | rear upagainst myself and my constituents 
aformidable competitor. In this view, I have no more inte- 
rest in the ratification of this treaty than the: senator from 
Massachusetts would have in inviting to the neighborhood 
of Boston or Lowell a competitor who possessed some new 
and secret improvement in machinery by means of which 
he could underse]l all existing competitors.” 
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thousand hogsheads, if it took place in two years, would be 
suficient to reduce the price of sugar two or two and a 
half cents a pound, under which reduction no planter could 
live. 
“It was possible that their northern and western friends 
might say ali this, “So be it, itis all good for us.” It was 
gible that the manufacturer would not take care for the 
consequences, provided he got his sugar to sweeten his cof- 
fee at two or three cents a pound. Mr. B. had no doubt that 
this argument had been used at the North, for the purpose 
Ofcreating a Texas fever in that quarter. But, without 
complaining of this, he would take the liberty oftelling his 
northern friends that, as things were now, the planters of 
‘Louisiana-could barely live, and would not be able to pro- 
ceed with their business should prices be any further re- 
‘duced; and the consequence of suddenly adding such a ter- 
ritory as that of Texas, hy lowering the price of sugar until 
jtwonld not bring the cost of production, and reducing cot- 
ton in the same manner, would be to break down and bank- 


rupt the planters of both, so that they could no longer pur- 


chase northern goods. Would they be gainers by a trans- 
action of this kind? Yet such must be the inevitable result. 
Cotton was now at a minimum; if it should be lowered but 
one penny a pound, the southern grower must be bankrupt; 
and a reduction would be as fatal to the manufacturer as it 
must be to the planter. But Mr. B. would dwell no longer 
on that. 

But he had heard gentlemen say, in a sneering tone, and 
with s look of surprise, “You treat this subject as if it was 
amere question of dollars and cents: it is very strange.” 
Strange as it might be, he did so look at this subject, and he 
should so continne to regard it, until some of those magnan- 
imous gentlemen should show him a reason for abandoning 
the pecuniary interests of his constituents, and consenting 
to what must ruin them, on the grounds of a broad national 
necessity. For sucha reason Mr B. had listened from the 
commencement of this subject. He had both listened and 
read, but he had never yet been able to come at one great 
national reason why Texas must be annexed; and, so long 
as this wasthe case, he did not consider his patriotism as at 
all appealed to; it had not yet been properly invoked. 

The reasons advanced in favor'of this measure might be 
reduced to five. First, it would extend the area of freedom; 
second, it would provide for the defence of New Orleans; 
third, it would prevent England from gaining an ascenden- 
cy in Texas; fourth, it would opena market for the manu- 
facturers of the North. and would employ the shipping of 
the East; and, fifthly. (a reason which gave the measure all 
ite value in the eyes of the South,) it Would strengthen the 
southern States, and secure to them a greater amount of po- 
litical power and control in this government. This last 
reason was the true secret of the popularity of annexation 
in the South, together with the fear that Texas was desired 
by England. 

These constituted all the reasons which Mr. B. had ever 
heard advanced, either in public or in private. As they were 
reasons which did not appeal to his feelings of patriotism, 
by connecting themselves either with the national safety or 
the national welfare, he must take the liberty of looking at 
them a little. 


The first reason was the extension of the area of freedom. 
A more mischievous, more nefarions, more unprincipled 
doctrine never could be advanced ina republican govern- 
ment. Was itthe duty and the right of this government, 
by treaty, by war, and by every other means, to extend the 
area of freedom? lt was only necessary to call together a 
crowd of people anywhere in the South or Southwest, and 
direct their minds to the holy alliance, andin a moment 
they wo segin io express the most violent indignation 
that such an ociation should exist on the face of the 
earth. ‘The object of that league had formed the theme of 
declamation on every fourth of July since the alliance had 
heen entered inio—it was a favorite topic with every un- 
fledged orator to denounce the holy alliance, its origin, 
principles, intentions, and purposes. Mr. B. also denounced 
it; but, in principle, where was the difference? Their doc- 
trine was but the converse of ours. We maintained that 
wehad aright to extend the area of human freedom: the 
holy alliance contended that they had just as good a right 
tocontract the area of freedom. Acting on that principle, 
this alliance of sovereigns, whenever an outbreak took 
place among the people, and any oppressed nation attempt- 
ed to break the shackles of its thraldom, had interposed 
its strong arm to do what it called “preserving order,” and 
with but too great success. But had this met the approba- 
tion of the American people? Had they not universally de- 
nounced it as a violation of the laws of nations, and an out- 
vage on the natural rights of men? Was it not every where 
condemned as an unjust and an unholy attempt to prevent 
men from estal: ng sucha government as they chose? 
Now, if this pri je of the Holy Alliance was all wrong, 
as Mr. B. conceded it to be, was it not equally wrong inus 
to pretend that it was our duty to annex Texas to the United 
States, in order thereby to extend the area ot freedom? 
Were we prepared to announce to the world that we consid- 
ered this government such a paragon of perfection and such 
aparadise of purity and happiness that we were reacy to be- 
comea hand of propagandists, to fraternize the whole world 
ofmankind--to invite all nations to come into our pale? 
Let this government once openly sanction a goctrine like 
this, and let the people endorse and place their seal upon 
it—let it be proclaimed that this American republic, even if 
it should dismember other governments. has a right to do so 
in the pursuit of the scheme of extending the area of human 
freedom, and, his werd for it, we should soon have the 
quesiion tested, which he had heard so often talked of as a 
thing not to be disputed, that we could resist the world in 
arms. Letitonce be announced, ex cathedra, that we had 
embraced the quixotic scheme of republicanizing the world, 
aud if, in accomplishing that end, it was necessary for us to 
make war and to seize on the territory of our neighbors, we 
were not to be deterred by any foolish notions: of national 
honor, but were determined to push on to our purpose atall 
hazards and ali sacrifices, and never to stop till the world 
was redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, and fully em- 
braced in the area of freedom, and the nations of the Old 
World would take their measures and make their calcula- 
tions accordingly. ` 

‘The most safe, sure, and legitimate mode of extending the 


area of freedom was, in his humble judgment, for our gov- 
ernment to observe with religious fidelity all its obliga- 
tions, foreign and domestic; to cultivate peaceful relations 
with ail nations, and shun entangling alliances witheach 
and ali of them; to ask of foreign powers nothing which is 
not right, and submit tc nothing that is wrong; so to shape 
its foreign policy and domestic administration as to extend 
equal and full protection to the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ty ofits citizens, and to elevate them in the scale of intelli- 

ence and morality. Let such be the doctrines and such 
the practice of our governmeni, and, his word forit, the 
area of freedom will be extendcd as rapidly as the condition 
of mankind will justify. 

_ But he would pass now to another topic. The annexa- 
tion of Texas would providea defence for New Orleans: 
The measure was indispensable to the security of Louisi- 
ana, and especially, of the city of New Orleans. And 
whence this newborn zeal for the military defences of New 
Orleans. Atthelastsession Mr. B. had tried to get the 
works at Fort Livingston completed, and in urging that meas- 
ure hehad stated to the Senate that the city of New Or- 
leans was at the mercy of any powerful maritime enemy, 
unless the works at that point were finished. But the ap- 
peal had no effect. If you really wish to provide for the de- 
fence of New Orleans, Iwil] suggest avery simple but most 
effectual plan: fortify Key West and the Dry Tortugas; 
complete the navy-yard and fortifications at Pensacola; 
build up your navy-yard at Memphis; complete Fort Liv- 
ingston and the other military works now being construct- 
ed in Louisiana, and New Orleans may then be successfully 
defended, but not till then. Without detaining the Senate 
onthe details of this subject, he would.say that this argu- 
ment for annexation had already been satisfactorily answer- 
ed by the very distinguished gentleman who had first prop- 
agated it. In every letter which General Jackson had late- 
ly written, he had always dwelt on that idea; he had over 
and over declared that with ‘l’exas inthe Union and the Rio 
del Norteas our western boundary, we should have a natu- 
ral defence, a territorial fortification behind which we might 
defy the world. Mr. B. would content himself with reading 
to the Senate an extractfrom Gen. Jackson famous letter to 
Mr. Monroe in 1820: 

“Jam clearly of your opinion that, for the present, we 
ought to becontent with the Floridas—fortify them, con- 
centrate our population, confine our frontier to proper lim- 
its, untilour country, to those limits, is filled with a dense 
population. It is the denseness of our population that gives 
strength and security to our frontier. With the Floridas in 
our possession, our fortifications completed, Orleans, the 
great emporium of the West, is secure. The Floridas in 
possession of a foreign power, you can be invaded, your for- 
tifications turned, the Mississippi reached, and the lower 
country reduced. From Texas an invading enemy will never 
attempt such an enterprise. Ifhe does, notwithstanding all 
that has been said and asserted on the floor of Congress on 
this subject, I will vouch that the invader will pay for his 
temerity.” > 


To all this he said it was true thatany foreign force at- 


tempting to approach New Orleans through Texas must of 


necessity be overthrown and captured there. By the au- 
thority ‘of General Jackson himself—an authority which 
no democrat, he knew, would question—he proved that 
Texas was not necessary to the defence of Louisiana. 

To pass to another ground. There did at first exist great 
anxiety in Louisiana, becanse it was “then said, and the as- 
sertion had been reiterated since, that unless we admitted 
Texas, or interposed the broad shield of our protection over 
her, England would cither colonize her, or would gain 
such an ascendency there as would inevitably render ber an 
unsafe and troublesome neighbor. But, from the first asser- 
tion of this doctrine to the present lour, not one iota of au- 
thentic testimony had been adduced to prove that there was 
any just ground to sus ect such a design on the part of 
Great Britain. He should not trouble the Senate by again 
referring to the correspondence, which had been submitted 
to the Senate at the last session, between Mr. Everett and 
Lord Aherdeen, and Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Pakenham. Suf- 
fice it to say that England had publicly and oficially dis- 
avowed ail purpose of interference in the domestic affairs 
of the Texian people. : 

As to her taking itas a colony, the idea was ridiculous. 
Of what valne would it be to her? And, if it were of value, 
would she take it at a risk of a war with ns? Would she 
be compensated for the loss of her present market in the 
United States by the acquisition of Texas as a cotton-grow- 
ing colony.or by the market there? Mr. B. was not to be 
frightened by bugaboos; he wasin the habit of looking at 
things as they were, and of facing danger when it came. Oht 
put if Great Britain denied any design or interfering in the do- 
mestic concerns of Texas, had she not avowed her desire 
to see slavery abolished throughout the world?) And were 
we not going to prevent her from holding such a wicked 
desire? Mr. B.,in reply, would beg leave to puta case 
which he thought very happily demonstrated the folly of 
such doctrine. We all remember that, in 1837 and 1838, 
the Canadas were in astate of quasi revolt, and that many of 
ourpeople wentiacross the Hines, and aided and co-op- 
erated with the rebels. A proclamation was issued by our 
government, forbidding all such interference; and, if Mr. 
B. remembered aright, the forces of the United States were 
stationed upon the boundary line to enforce neutrality on 
ourcitizens. Now, suppose the British Minister, under in- 
structions from his government, had addressed a note to the 
American Secretary of State, demanding of him to say, 
categorically, whether this government did or aid no: per- 
mit its citizens to go and assist the revolters in Canada, or 
interfere in any manner in the existing war between Great 
Britian and her colony; and suppose that the American min- 
ister should very promptly reply that we had not authorized 
any such course, that we did not intend to interfere in 
the domestic concerns of Canada, but, on the contrary, had 
used all the exertions in our power to prevent the inter- 
meddling of which the British government complained; but 
that he should add, at the close of his note, that it was due 
to candor io say that we should be pleasedto see repnbli- 
ean institutions established in Canada and throughout the 
world: he put itto gentlemen to say whether such a com 
munication would present just cause of offence to England? 
whether the mere utterance of an abstract principle, or the 


expression of a general wish like that, would be a sufficient 
pretext for making war? Yet the case would only be par- 
allelto this of Texas. We had called upon. England to say 
whether she intended to interfere with the design of bring- 
ing about abolition in Texas. The British minister replied 
in the negative; had assured the American minister that the 
British government had no purpose of meddling in the do- 
mestic concerns of Texas, but had added thathe owed it to 
candor to say that it would be very gratifying to the British 
government to see slavery abolished throughout the world. 
_ Some ofthe Texas gentlemen ought certainly not to ob- 
ject to this, because it furnished them with an opportunity 
of making an excellent speech for the North. He might set 
out with professing his great horror in respect to domestic 
slavery, but at the same time declare his intention to abide 
by the compromises of the constitution; and then, in the 
close, he might add that it would be very gratifying to him 
to see slavery abolished throughout the world. 

An honorable senator from New Ylampshire, [Mr. Woon- 
sury,] in a speech made by him last session, when the Sen- 
a'e was in secret session, had deciared, in the overflow of 
his philanthropy, his ardent desire to see the whole world 
included within the area of freedom; and then he went on 
to say that he should not undertake to defend slavery, but, 
on the contrary, would rejoice to see it abolished through- 
out the world. “None could he more enlightened with such 
aresult than he, expressing himself substantially inthe lan- 
guage ofthe British minister. So gentlemen from lllinois 
and Pennsylvan.a all said that the effect of annexation 
would ultimately be to abolish slavery. This, he presumed, 
was anargument which they intended should have great 
effectathome. The same argument employed at the South 
would not, he presumed, make very many converts, inas- 
much as the people of the South advocated this measure 
precisely and mainly because it would strengthen and per- 
petuate the interests of slavery. For his own part, Mr. B. 
did not believe that il would have any such effect, any more 
than he helieved that it would insure the military defence 
of New Orleans. His own belief was, that its effect would 
be rather to weaken the South than otherwise. Mr. B., how- 
ever, would do the gentleman from New Hampshire the jus- 
tice to say that he had at the same time declared that he 
would stand by the compromises of the constitution at all 
hazards. Whatsenatoror what representative had, in the 
discussion of this question, said otherwise? Mr. B. had 
never heard any man, whether he came from down East or 
up North, speak on the subject atall that did not avow the 
same determination. Wherein then did the senators from 
New Hampshire, from Illinois, and from Pennsylvania, who 
were all advocates of annexation, differ from those who op- 
posed it? They all’ professed that, in the abstract, the 
were against slavery as an evil, both political and social, 
but they were: all ready to spill the last drop of their 
blood in defence of the compromises of the constitu- 
tion. Mr. B. would undertake to say that no democrat- 
ic senator from a non-slaveholding State would be founda 
firmer friend to the South than his friend before’ him, [Mr. 
Barré,] or any other whig senator from the North who op- 
posed this bill. They were all ready to abide by the com- 
promises of the constitution. So were the people every- 
where. The great masses of the community in the non- 
slaveholding States were all true to the constitution. Mr. 
B. had travelled much among them; he had associated with 
the most intelligent gentlemen in all the northern States, 
and he owed it to truth to say, it was no more than a simple 
act of justice to declare, that he believed the non-slavehold- 
ing States were just as much attached to the Union as their 
slavebolding brethren, and would no sooner consent to 
abolish the compromises on which it rested than they. He 
was no believer in the charges so lavishly made to the con- 
trary. And, further, he would say that these accusations 
were not only untrue, but were propagated by some who 
knew them to be untrue, and who employed them only as 
means to stir up prejudices and animosities,on which they 
themselves’ may ride into office. Yes, he believed there 
were men inthe South who, for the sake of getting elected 
into any office, would say that every man inall the North 
was a violent abolitionist, and ready to burn down every 
cottage in the southern States, and set the slaves to massa- 
cre their masters. There were fanatics at the South as well 
as at the North. He believed that the abolition party, right- 
ly so called, was very small; its leaders were fanatical, self- 
ish, ambitions, and very wicked men, end merited the se- 
verest punishment sanctioned by Lynch’s code. The par- 
ty, as such, aimed at objects which never could be accom- 
plished. It was denounced, despised, and condemned by all 
other parties at the North, and was quite ag much abhorred 
hy intelligent northern men, whether whigs or democrats, 
as it could be by anybody in the South. 


But the fourth proposition urged infavor of annexation 
was, that Texas. when received into the Union, would fur- 
nish a market for the manufactures of the North and the 
stock and produce of the West. A more preposterous posi- 
tion could scarcely be taken. Supposethat hundreds of 
Virginians and thousands of Carolinians should go to Tex- 
as, (for the country of course must be peopled from the 
United States:) they would consume no more, they would 
not consume so much of northern manufactures as they did 
now. ‘They would then be the inhabitants ofa new coun- 
try, where they would enjoy comparatively but few of the 
Inxuries of life. Suppose’ the additional population to 
amount to a hundred thousand, who now consumed four 
handred thousand dollars worth of northern manufactures: 
whenthey removed into Texas, so great would be the 
change of their condition and climate that they would not 
consume more than fifty thousand dollars worth. Thecli- 
maie was mild and uniform, and during a great par of the 
year all aman wanted for outdoor wear was ahunting shirt. 
Many a man who now dressed himself in the finest broad- 
cloth would then wear nothing but a shirt and moccasins, 
while many a lady who could not go out of doors without 
the most costly ‘millinery from Paris would content her- 
self with a dress of figured cotton. He now warned all per- 
sons at the North that if they made their calculations on 
anything different from this, they would find themselves de- 
ceived. They would have to send their goods to customers 
two thousand miles farther off—customert who would con- 
sume twenty-five cents worth of goods where they now con- 
sumed a dollars worth; and, another thing not to be foy» 
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gotten, they would find increased difficulties in collecting 
the money. 

Astoits being a market for the produce of the West, he 
had no doubt there was many an honest farmer in our wes 
tern country who, when the fall came, had some tenor fif- 
teen hogs to kill, whom stump speeches had induced to be- 
Heve that if we could but get Texas annexed, he would not 
only have a certain market there for his pork now at this 
present time, but a vastly increasing market in anew and 
rich country the rest ofhis days. Now, those who know 
the real condition of Texas know perfectly well that it was 
only the southern portion of that territory where cotton and 
sugar could be made, andthat it was only in the cotton and 
sugar regions where most unwisely they abstained’ from 
raising pork and horses, but that the north and northwest 
portions of Texas abounded in wild stock. Wild horses and 
wild cattle could there be taken with the lasso. . So;that, 
should Texas be annexed to the Union, the people of the 
West, instead of obtaining a new market for their horses, 
must inevitably lose the market both of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. The people of these States would buy their 
stock from Texas instead offrom Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio; so that, instead of the area oftheir markets being en- 
larged, it would on the contrary be much contracted. 

Mr. B. had for twenty years been a planter, and had, dur- 
ing that period, brought Texas mules, and, until the difficul - 
ty occurred between Texas and Mexico,many planters in his 
section of Louisiane supplied theit plantations with mules 
from Texas; he never saw hetter any where. It was very true 
that that importation had now ceased, because the trade had 
been broken up by Mexican marauding parties and the in- 
cursions of the Indians, so that the section of the country 
through which they were driven wasnow very dangerous to 
travel; but when she came into our Union, the trade would 
immediately revive. He said, then, to the northern manu- 
facturer that, if he calculated onan increased market and 
an increased augmentation of his profits from the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he would soon be undeceived. And he here 
warned the western stock raiser that, instead of selling more 
horses and mules, after that event, he would them left upon 
his hands. 

And now to the last reason, viz: that this proceeding 
would strengthen the slave-holding ‘interests of the. South. 
This, after all, was the great secret of the whole scheme; 
this was the true reason of its popularity in the South. The 
fact was beyond dispute, and could not be disguised. No 
man could mix with, the people without hearing it from 
every one he met. Mr. B. had been told by all with whom 
he conversed that they considered it very important that we 
should get Texas, because, after the admission of Florida, 
no other State or territory could otherwise come into the 
Union where slavery would be suffered to exist. It was 
therefore very desirable in a political point of view, as in- 
creasing the power and influence of the South. Mr. B. had 
protested against this fallacy among his people at home, 
and he renewed the protest here. He utterly denied the 
competency of this government to acquire foreign territory 
for the purpose of increasing the relative power and influ- 
ence of any section of the Union. He repudiated all such 
doctrine; he had denounced it at home, he denounced it 
here, and should continue to denounce iteverywhere. It 
was the worst doctrine forthe South that ever had been 
broached. It was a two-edged sword, which might cut 
North and South. They of the South had a right to their 
slaves, and they intended to keep them just as long as they 
pleased, Their right to them was the right of property, a 
right which existed before and went beyond the constitu- 
tion. They did not claim to-hold their slaves under the 
constitution; they had a complete and perfect title to them 
before the constitution had any being. The constitution 
did not confer the right; it only recognised it. Those who 
banded themselves in a union with the people of the South 
had agreed, in the very act of forming that union, that this 
property should remain untouched. But the people of the 
South did not appeal to the constitution as the source of 
their right, or ils shield and guaranty; they were able to 
defend their own right to this property, and they would de- 
fend it whenever it was improperly assailed. 

But Mr. B. was not to be excited or alarmed by the cry of 
wolf! wolf!—abolitionist! abolitionist! He was not to be 
thrown into a towering passion by hearing it said that a 
neighbor of his wascoming down soon to take away his 
property. Ifsome friend sounded that warning in his ears, 
all he should say would be, “Very well, let him come. I 
desire strife with no man; but, in defence of my property, I 
care for nobody.” The South did not fear any unconstitu- 
tional assault; they asked no protection from the northern 
assailants, but they did expect and they did believe 
that the North would observe the compromises of 
the constitution. That they demanded—that they ex- 
pected; to that they appealed, not because they look- 
ed to those guaranties as some mighty, impenetrable 
shield, or impregnable fortification; but they ap- 
pealed to their northern brethren as brethren; they appeaal 
ed to their love, to their patriotism, to their descent from a 
common ancestry, not to touch or interfere with southern 
rights. They relied on their northern brethren because 
they were brethren; and they relied on them as men, be- 
cause by such a course the common interest and common 

ng both of North and South would be equally pro- 
moted. But they did not entreat; they did not beg; they did 
not de ate; they did not remonstrate, If, in spite of eve- 
Jeration which ought to restrain men, the North 
ssail these rights in any practical form, war and a 
dissointion of the Union would be the inevitable conse- 
quences. But he believed in the existence of no such pur- 
pose among the people of the non-slaveholding States. 
Those who hatched and who cherished purposes like these 
were a poor, contemptible, despicable party, of some sixty- 
five thousand fanatical men, scattered smong a population 
of twelve millions. They were a party who. but for the 


agitation of this very question, would, ina few years, have’ 


disappeared from the face ofthe earth. 

It was on this ground that Mr. B. deprecated a scheme 
which brought up again this question of slavery, and 
moved and roused the depths of public feeling against it. 
Hts tendency was to produce an excitement which no man, 
however wise or politic or influential, could control. The 
question gave abolition capital to a multitudeof men who 
could not get it without the instrumentality of this hobby, 
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on which they sought to ride into influence and power. The 
great mass of the American people were as yet utterly un- 
moved by it; but, from a question moved in this form, he 
repeated it, abolition capital was made, which little men, 
otherwise powerless and contemptible, could live on, and 
live to make disturbance. As to dissolving the Union, the 
threat was ridiculous. The people of the North were far 
too sharp-sighted; they did not want to dissolve the Union; 
they had no idea of losing their southern market—it would 
be utterly against their interest to do any such thing. But in- 
terest was not their only restraint. Mr. B. honestly believed 
that men of the North acted from as high moiives and as 
noble a feeling of patriotism as men in the slaveholding 
States. He helieved this, and he was not afraid to avow 
it. It was only on this delicate question of slavery on 
the one side and high excitability concerning it on the 
other, producing a new state of parties, divided by a 
geographical line, that can ever seriously jeopard this 
glorious Union. While we were denouncing each 
ather before a presidential election; while, during 
the continuance of that crisis, the fury of party pre- 
judice divided father from son, and seemed to seize ail 
men with a sudden madness, soon after the election was 
over all these feelings gradually subsided; the ties of blood 
recovered their force; the feelings of friendship resumed 
their sway, and men who, a month before, were on the point 
of personal violence, renewed theirancient leagues of amity, 
and pursued their business or enjoyed their pleasures to- 
gether. We had had the most violent contests about the 
tariffand a bauk and a national currency, but all this tempo- 
rary fury never had produced dissolution. State was array- 
ed against State, and parish against parish, and a stranger 
might suppose that our Union could not hold together an- 
other year; but when the cause died the excitement died, 
and all returned again to peace. But not so with this abo- 
lition movement—not so with the slavery question: on that 
controlling topic. if the excitement ever reached a certain 
degree, if it once proceeded beyond a certain point, no pow- 
er, short of that which was Divine, could prevent a dissolu- 
tion of this Union. 


Why did Mr. B. deprecate annexation, as connected with 
this subject? Why did he deny the power of Congress to 
admit a foreign State? And why did he insist that annex- 
ation would injure the South? He knew full well, and so 
did all men know, that England never could engage in an- 
other war with us without losing her Canadian posses- 
sions. ‘In the first war she would wage, even with France, 
Canada would follow our example of revolt. A large por- 
tion of her population were French; they despised from 
their hearts and hated England and the English. The 
same feeling was still burning in their hearts which had 
blazed there a hundred years ago. That population not 
advanced with the rest of the country; it remained 
now where it was then. The same hostility pervaded 
the whole French population. Let England engage in 
war with France, or even with Russia, and just as certain 
as the sun went down at eve, Canada would revolt and 
setup for herself. And what next? The people of the 
North would ask that the British American colonies might 
be admitted into the Union, and ten States carved out of 
their territory. It was ample forten States. By what time 
we should probably have a northern President, (for he sup- 
posed the North must have her turn,) and very possibly a 
northern Secretary of State; they would be in favor ofad 
mitting these States. The States would have their consti- 
tutions provided; they would come knocking for admission, 
and, under the precedent now to be set, a bare majority of 
both Houses could admit five or six of them in one day. 
Thus we should have in our Union States whose population 
could not speak our own language; who had scarce read 
our history; who never had been in the school of liberty, 
and who did not know the elementary lessons of constitu- 
tional freedom. And thusa mixed, heterogeneous popula- 
tion, the most unfit that could be conceived to exercise the 
suftrages and rights of American citizens, would be admit- 
ted by a stroke of the pen into all thatour fathers earned 
with their heart’s blood. And would the South have any 
thing to say? Yes;she would have much to say. And then 
would be witnessed such a storm as no man now living had 
ever witnessed. To prevent this beforehand, while all was 
calm and quiet, Mr. B. resisted the power of Congress to 
perform such an act. Letso important a faculty of govern- 
ment be left with the treaty-making power, and then 
there could be no danger of such consequences. Whenany 
foreign territory should he actually needed for great and 
national purposes, there was no fear but that two-thirds of 
the Senate would assent to its acquisition. And when 
two-thirds of the States were fully satisfied to vote 
for any public measure, no permanent commotion 
was likely to arise from it. If, after full discussion of 
the treaty, it was deliberately ratified, by a consti- 
tutional majority, all dissension about it ‘would be quiet- 
edina short time. If Texas should ever come into the 
Union through means like these, there was not the least 
danger of its producing any civileommotion. There might 
indeed be a good deal of dissatisfaction in some quarters, 
and perhaps a little talk about nullification: but when two- 
thirds of the Sta:es declared it to he necessary, the rest 
would have to acquiesce. if any commotion ensued, it 
would be as limited in space as it would be in time. 

And now, then, under all these views of the subject, would 
it not be better to postpone any final action on this question 
till next session? In the mean time, there would be no d 
culty in negotiating a treaty. Texas was ready and will- 
ing. But suppose the treaty should not be ratified: was it 
not to be presumed that it was because the people did not 
desire the union? Let the experiment be made, and see if 
that was their will. But if gentlemen insisted on annexing 
it, not by treaty, but inthe mode now proposed, he asked 
them at least to wait till they could hear the voices of the 
people’s representatives who had -been elected since this 
scheme was broached. He asked them not to anticipate 
their duty by doing what they were not authorized to do; 
for certain it was that the people had not yet authorized 
them. Letthem waitfora full development of the public 
will. It never would do te consummate an act like this 
without the authority of an express command from the peo 
ple themselves. 

Mr. B. had but one more tepic of remark. Anew reason 
had been breught forward by the gentlemen from New 


Hampshire [Mr. Woopsuny] why the Senate should act 
now. Ht wasa reason which Mr. B. never had heard before. 
The reason presented to the Senate for the necessity of in- 
stant action was, that the admission of Texas to this Union 
would smooth the wrinkled front of- the hero of New Or- 
leans, and enable him to go down to the grave gratified and 
satisfied. Mr. B. would not say. what he had intended to 
say had that senator been in his place to hearit; but he 
would say this, that if respect for himself did not restrain 
that senator from presenting such an appéalto the Senate 
of the United States on a measure of this momentous im. 
portance, he should at least have had more respect for that 
body. What! were they tobe told by an honorable senator, 
in his place on that floor, that a great national measure, 
which was agitating the whole Union, and concerning the 
constitutionality of which there existed such a great diver. 
sity of opinion—a measure whose consequences were im- 
measurable and incalculable—that a measure of this charac. 
ter was to be consummated on the spot in order to.gratify 
any man—no matter who, no matter how great? Extreme 
unction had been administered to ‘this distinguish- 
ed individual thrice already. He did notthink he was en- 
titled to a repetition of the ceremony. The Senate should 
not be called on to act on great national concerns either to 
appease his wrath orto appease his happiness. He did not 
consider that individual entitled to any particular respect 
from him, and he could not but think that the influence of 
his name had been invoked a little too often. Should the 
proposed measure be carried now; and in the manner sug- 
gested, the evil consequences. even of Gen. Jackson’s ad- 
ministration would dwindle to nothing in comparison. Mr. 
B. looked upon the influence of that individual as he would 
on the poisonous upas, which struck its roots deep into the 
earth, which raised its mighty arms high towards heaven, 
and stretched them far on every side, extending its baleful 
shade over the entire land, poisoning every living thing, 
and withering even the lowest productions of the vegetable 
world: He did hope that aname like this would not have 
been invoked, at least in that hall, however proper and 
however powerful its invocation might have been else- 
where. 


SPEECH OF MR. WINTHROP, . 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the House of Representatives, January 6, 1845.—On the 
annexation of Texas. - 
The joint resolution for the annexation of Texas being 


under consideration in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. WINTHROP. said: T have very little hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, of saying any thing new onthe question before us, or 
of giving any new interest or force to the views which have 
already been presented, both to Congress and the country, 
by the master minds of the nation. Certainly, I have not 
risen to attempt any formal response to the challenge which 
was tendered me a few days since by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. O. J. Incersout.] That 
gentleman was pleased to callon me emphatically for an 
argument. He was particular in warning me against de- 
clamation. He would be contented with nothing short of 
an argument. Now, sir, I must be allowed to say that such 
acall,and sucha caution, would have come with some- 
thing of a better grace from the honorable member, if he 
had given me the example as well as the precept. Ifhe 
had “reck’d his own rede,” and had given to the House 
something better than a desultory string of bald assertions 
and balder assumptions, he might have thrown down the 
gauntlet to whom he pleased. But I must protest that it 
was a little ungracious inthe honorable member to urge 
upon me the steep and thorny way of arguing a negative, 
after sauntering along the primrose path of dalliance him- 
self, with the burden of the affirmative fairly upon his own 
shoulders. 

The honorable member from Alabama, [Mr. Paxne,] who 
spoke last, was somewhat in the same vein, “He would not 
entertain the House with a mere fourth of July oration.” 
He, too, wanted nothing but an argument. Now, with all 
deference to the better judgment of the honorable member, 
I must be allowed te express a doubt whether a good fourth 
of July oration would not be one of thé best arguments that 
could be framed for this precise occasion. When men seem 
ready to forget their own country, and to run after foreign 
alliances, to disregard the feelings of their fellow-citizens, 
and expend their sympathies upon aliens, and to look more 
to the security of slavery than of freedom, it seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that some remembrance of the fourth of Ju- 
ly, that some recalling and recounting of the early days 
and the early deeds of our revolution—that some reminis- 
cences of the period when Virginia, and South Carolina, 
and Massachusetts, were bound together by mutual league, 
by united thoughts and counsels, by equal hope and hazard 
in the gloricus enterprise of independence; that some recur- 
rence to the opinions as well as to the acts of our patriot 
fathers—their opinions abont freedom, and about what con- 
stituted “an extension of the area of freedom”—their opin- 
ions, too, about slavery in those days, when one of the 
greatest complaints against Great Britain was, not that she 
considered slavery an evil, and, having abolished it at great 
cost in her own colonies, had expressed a wish—no further 
harm—a wish that it might he abolished throughout the 
world,—vut that she regarded asthe source of a profitable 
traffic; that she would not suffer South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to abolish it; and had even reprimanded a governor of 
South Carolina for assenting to an act for that purpose:— 
it seems to me, I say, that some such fourth of July oration as 
this would be an argument every way suitable and season- 
able. 

At any rate, the stricter argument of this case belongs 
rightfully to those in favorofthe annexation. It belongs to 
those who seek to accomplish ihis momentous change in 
our national condition and our national identity. Jt belongs 
to those who are dissatisfied with their existing country, 
and who are ready to peril its peace, its honor, and its union, 
in order to obtain another and an ampler theatre for their 
transcendant patriotism. It is for them to argue this ques: 
tion. It is for them to make a case. It is for them to show 
the consummate policy of the measure. It is for them, 
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above all, to prove {their constitutional power to accom- 
lish it. 

P As for us, Mr. Chairman, who seck no change—who are 
content with our country as ìt is—who look to its augment- 
ation by internal development, and not by external acquisi- 
#ion—whose only policy it isto improve, build up, illustrate, 
and defend the land and the liberties we now enjoy,—we 
might well be excused from arguments of any sort on such 
gsubject. It would be enough forus to sit quietly in our 
seats,and, when called onto give our voices upon these 
resolutions, to say of our country, as the old barons of 
Ragland said oftheir laws, when threatened with usurpa- 
tion: Volumus, nolumus, mutari? 

Sir, I desire to press this point upon the consideration 
aid upon the consciences of gentlemen around me; and 
more especially of these who, being associated politically 
with the friendsof annexation, are understood to enter- 
tain doubts as to the constitutionality of the scheme pro- 
òsed. We havea constitution, We have sworn to sup- 

‘port it, Itisa constitution of limited powers—of specific 
grants of power. It declares in its own terms that “the 
enumeration of certain rights shall not be construed to de- 

sarage others retained by the people.” it declares 
at “the powers not delegated to the United 
the constitution, nor prohibited hy it to the States, 


is thus the duty of every man, who gives his support to a 
measure of legislation, to be convinced in his own mind 
that the measure is positively constitutional. It is not for 
him to call for arguments from others to prove it unconsti- 
tutional, It is not for him to find justification for his vote in 
the feebleness or in the silence of those who deny his pow- 
er, but in the force and the convincing proof of those who 
maintain it. Still less is it for him to adopt the extraordina- 
ry doctrine advanced by an honorable member from Ala- 
bama, {Mr. Brisra,}] who has told us that, in case of consti- 
tutional dificulty on this question, he should follow the 
maxim of Hoyle; “Where you are in doubt, take the trick!” 
Northern gentlemen have often’been charged with latitudi- 
narianism in their interpretation ofthe constitution. They 
profess to be always in favor ofa liberal construction of it. 
But they have never yet carried their liberality to such a 
pitch as this. It may te the attribute of a good judge to am- 
plify his jurisdiction; but we hold itto be the duty ofan 
honest republican legislator, under a limited government 
like ours, to exercise no doubtful powers, and to believe 
nothing constitutional without a reason, a substantial rea- 
som, for the faith thatis in him. 


i am not at all surprised, however, at the disposition 
which has been manifested in some quarters to shift the bur- 
den of proof, and to callfor arguments from others, instead 
of attempting to make acase for themselves. Unquestion- 
ably the friends of Texas in this House have a heavy task 
on their hands. Unable to agree upon any plan among 
themselves; having exhausted every art for reconciling 
their discordant opinions; the whima ratio of a letter from 
the Hermitage, even, having been resorted to in vain; the 
Roman cement having altogether lost its cohesive quality 
upon this occasion: their only hope seems now to be, that, 
by throwing all their individual schemes before the com- 
mittee, the Plows of their enemies may prove more efficient 
than the love pats of their friends, and may knock some one 
ofthem into a shape, or impress upon some one of them a 
color, which will secure for it the support of a majority. I 
have reason to think that the members from Massa- 
chusetts, and the northern States generally, are relied 
upon to perform a principal part in this moulding 
and coloring process. it seems to be hoped that the 
antkslavery feeling which we are supposed to represent, 
willeshibit itself to such “an excess, will be betrayed into 
such an intemperate outbreak npon this question, as to em- 
barrass the posi.ion of some of our whig friends from the 
South, and either to compel them to vote for annexation now, 


orto stimulate the States which they represent to send back 
xt Congress those who will. f 
Such, Mr irman, is the forlorn hope of the friends of 


Texas at this moment. I trust they may be disappointed in it. 
They have already elected a President under some such influ. 
ence. But F rejoice to belleve that they will fail in annex- 
ing Texas by it, at this last session at least. I certainly, for 
one, shall minister to no such mischief. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that 1 shall oppose the annexation of Texas, 
now and always, upon the ground that it involves an ex- 
tension of Gomestic slavery. No considerations of national 
aggrandizement; no allurements of northern interest and 
auvantage, were they even as real as in this case they are 
specious and delusive, will ever win my assent to an en- 
largement of the slaveholding territory of my country. 
Nor shall I hesitate to speak of slavery in connection with 
this question, if my time be not exhausted before [reach 
that topic inthe order of my remarks. T shall do so firmly 
and fearlessly, as I pave always done in this House and else- 
where; but {shall do so in a spirit of entire deference to 
the co ntion, which } have sworn to support, and which 
itis my special purpose, in these remarks, to maintain and 
A e. Ishall speak of slavery, too, with the most un- 
ifed admission, which no northern statesman nas ever 
withheld, that ¢ it now exists within any of 
the existing $ S ion, this government has no 
manner of control. , F 
No, sir, this question is not to be settled in this manner, 
noriu any manner, I trust, at the p sent session, As of- 
ten, indecd, as I reflect on its magnitude I find it dificult to 
realize that it is really and in good faith before us for de- 
cision, Certainly, Mr. Chairman, itis impossible for me to 
reconcile, with ‘any views which I entertain of the nature 
of onr government and the character of onr constitution, 
the idea that such a question as this can be decided finally 
and forever, here and now, by this Congress, in this way, 
under these circumstances, An irrevocable incorporation 
into our Union of a vast foreign nation: the naturalization, 
by astroke of the pen, of I know not how many thousand 
Mexicans, and of all the other aliens who may have residea 
six months in Texas; the admission of five and twenty thou- 
sand slaves into our country, in defiance of that compro- 
mise of the constitation and laws under which no slaves 
were to he admitted after the year i808, the annexation of a 
territory large enough to alter all the relations and destroy 
‘all the balances of onr existing system,—of a capacity not 
merely for adding new stars to our constellation, but for dis 
i 


turbing the courses, and even changing the orbits, of those 
which are now revolving in harmony together, for turnin: 
them upon anew centre and towards another sun;—that suc. 
a measure should be initiated, carried on, and consumma- 
ted as this has been, and is now proposed to be, is, inmy 
judgment, monstrous beyond all expression. 

What, sir, is the brief history of this measure? Secretly 
and stealthily coucocted originally by a President not of the 
people’s choice, by an accidental occupant of the executive 
chair; devised by him for his own ambitious ends, and upon 
his own individual responsibility; let me rather say irre- 
sponsibility, (for the history of the last twelve or fifteen 
years has proved that our republican President is the most 
irresponsible officer known to the civilized world, and may 
do with impunity what would cost many a King his crown, 
neck, and all;)—rejected emphatically by the Senate, to 
whom, as 9 legitimate branch of the treaty-making power, 
it was submitted; it has now been introduced into this 
House, after a single hour’s deliberation ina Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and is about to be pressed to a decision wit 
as little ceremony as an act to pay an annual salary, orto 
establish anew post route! Why, sir, if it werea mere 
question of foreign relations—if it concerned no interest, 
affected no right, touched no prerogative of our own Ameri- 
can people, a course like this would he extraordinary 
enough; but, reaching as this measure does to the very 
sum of our own domestic affairs, influencing, as it will, the 
whole destiny of our country as long as our country may 
survive it, such a mode of proceding is calculated to excite 
alarm in the breast of every reflecting patriot. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many distinct views to be taken 
of this transaction, either of which would more than ex- 
haust the little time allowed us under the hour rule. There 
is the executive view of it, displaying as much of assump- 
tion and usurpation, in all its civil and all its military de- 
velopments, as has ever signalized an equal period in the 
history of the most despotic ruler in Christendom. ‘There 
is the diplomatic view of it, exhibiting a correspondence 
which, I venture to say, has made more than are willing to 
acknowledge it blush and cover their faces in shame at such 
a degradation of our national character before the world. I 
am glad to find that even the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs [Mr. C.J. INGERsoLL}] has not been quite 
able to suppress an intimation of disgust for some of the 
state papers and diplomatic correspoudence of the case. 
There is the Texian view of the question, too. Sir, Ihave 
never cherished any particular sympathy for the people of 
Texas. I have heretofore been rather inclined to agree with 
Governor McDuilie in the views presented in an admirable 
message of his to the legislature of South Carolina, in De- 
cember, 1836; in which he not only expressed the opinion 
that ‘Gf we should admit Texas into our Union while Mex- 
ico is still waging war against that province, with a view 
to re-establish her supremacy over it, we should, by the 
very act itself, make ourselves a party to the war,” and that 
we could not “take this step without incurring this heavy 
responsibility, until Mexico herself shall recognise the in- 
dependence of her revolted province,” but in which he said 
also, “I am utterly at a loss to perceive what title either of 
the parties to this controversy can have to the sympathies 
of the American people. If it be alleged that the insurgents 
of Texas are emigrants from the United States, it is obvious 
to reply that, by their voluntary expatriation, under what- 
ever circumstances of adventure, of speculation, of honor 
or of infamy, they have forfeited allelaim to our paternal 
regard. If it be true that they have lefta land of freedom 
for a land of despotism, they have done it with their eyes 
open, and deserve their destiny.” Perhaps this language is 
a little too severe; but I am Clearly of opinion that men 
who have deserted their own country fora foreign soil, are 
not pre-eminently entitled to our freshest and most cordial 
sympathies. I confess, however, that recent circumstances 
have created something of reaction in my mind in regard to 
the people of Texas. J cannot help fecling some sympathy 
with that people under the precise circumstances in which 
they are now placed; betrayed, as they have been, into so 
humiliating a posture, by false pretences and false promises. 
Where has been the fullilment of that promise which a 
President of the United States, speaking through his Secre- 
tary of State, dared to hold out to thema year ago: 

“Measures have been taken to ascertain the opinions and 
views of senators upon the subject, and it is found that a 
clear constitutional majority of two-thirds are in favor of 
the measure i” , 

Sir, may we not begin to entertain a hope that the people 
of Texas will awake to some respect for themaclves under 
the treatment they have received, and will no longer suffer 
themselves to be duped and trified with cither by Presidents 
or Congresses? If they would summon up something of a 
just national pride, repel all further overtures to annexa- 
tion, expose all the arts and intrigues by which they have 
been seduced, and resolve to maintain their stand as an in- 
dependent nation against Mexico and against the world, the 
“God speed” of all good men would go with them. e 
seems to be some probability of sucha movement, The 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs has warned 
us of the danger of delay. “There is nothing to be dread- 
ed,” says he, “but delay. Delay is imminently dangerous.” 
And why is delay dangerous? Because, says ne, ‘there 
must be in Texas a great deal of personal selfish opposition 
to annexation. Many eminent men may oppose it.” Whata 
confession is this! So we are not only to get the start of 
the sober second thought of onr own American people 
upon this question, but of the peopleof Texas too! We 
are to take a snap judgment on the willingness of both na- 
tions to enter upon this fatal marriage + i 

But J turn toeven graver views of the subject. When 
the measure was originally reported from the committee of 
which I have the honor to bea member, I denounced it off: 
hand as unconstitutional in substance and unconstitutional 
in form; asin violation of the law of nations, and of the 
good faith of our own country; as calculated to involve us 
an unjust and dishonorable war; and as eminenily objec- 
tionable from its relations to the subject of domestic slav e- 

y- The honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Payne] has 
been pleased to denominate this my manifesto, has done me 
underserved honor of considering me the spokesman of my 

arty in pronouncing it. I spoke for nobody but myself 
then, and am authorized to speak for nobody bnt myself 
now. But] repeatthe expressions deliberately this morn- 


There’ 


ing, and shall take them as my textin what remains of my 
hour. 

And, first, Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who deny 
the authority of this government to annex a foreign na- 
tion to our Union, by any process whatever, short of the 
general consent of the people; certainly by any mode 
less formal than that required for an amendment of the con- 
stitution. Gentlemen tell us that this point was settled by 
the purchase of Louisiana ahd Florida. No, sir; it was 
not settled by either of those cases. What said Mr. Van 
Buren in 1837? What said Mr. Forsyth, expressing, as he 


_ undoubtedly did, the result of the deliberations of Mr. Van 


Buren’s entire cabinet? His official reply to Mr. Memucan 
Hunt has been often quoted, but cannot be too often held up 


_ before the eyes of the people: 


“The question of the annexation of a foreign independent 
State to the United States has never before been presented 
tothis government, Since the adoption of their constitu- 
ticn, two large additions have been made to the domain 
originally claimed by the United States.” 


“The circumstance, however, of their being colonial pos- 
sessions of France and Spain, and therefore dependent on 
the metropolitan governments, renders those transactions 
materially different from. that which would be presented by 
the question of the annexation of Texas. The latter is a 
State, with an independent government, acknowledged as 
such by the United States, and claiming a territory beyond, 


- though bordering on, the region ceded by France in the 


treaty of the 20th of April, 1803. Whether the constitution 
of the United States contemplated the annexation of such a 
State, and, if so, in what manner that object is to be effected, 
are questions, in the opinion of. the President, it would be 
inexpedient, under existing circumstances, to agitate.” 


Here is no pretence of the right to annex, and much less 
to reannex, Texas under the Louisiana or Florida prece- 
dents. Here is nota word about Texas having been sacri 
ficed by the Florida treaty. The Texian territory is de- 
clared to be “beyond, though bordering on, the region 
ceded by France inthe treaty of the 30th of April, 1803.” 
The Louisiana and Florida precedents are declared to be 
“materially different” from. the question of the annexation 
ef Texas. And the point is expressly proposed, as one for 
doubt, to say the least, whether the constitution ever con- 
templated the annexation of such a State. 

But who are the persons who declare so impatiently 
that the constitutional power of Congress to annex Texas 
has been settled by precedent? They are those who deny 
the authority of precedent upon every other question but 
this. They are those by whom the idea is utterly rejected 
and derided, that the signatures of Washington and Mad- 
json to the charters of a national bank, and the existence of 
such an institution for forty years, are to be considered as 
settling the constitutionality of its incorporation; and who 
are hailing the re-establishment of the sub-treasury system 
as areturnto the constitution—as a restoration of the gov- 
ernment, under the auspices of Jackson and Tyler, to that 
state of original purity from which it was corruptly per- 
verted by Washington and Madison! Cicero tells us of 
some occasion on which the Roman augurs could not look 
each other in the face without laughing; and it would be 
even more impossible, I should immagine, for those initi- 
tiated in the mysteries of the purity of either General Jack- 
son’s or Mr. Tyler's administration, to preserve their gray- 
ity at such an idea as this. But who, again, are those who 
maintain so stoutly the binding obligation of precedent on 
this occasion? They are those, in part, who are just ready 
to make a new attempt at nullifying a protective tariff, a 
though the preamble of the first revenue law upon the 
statute book declares, that the encouragement of domestic 
industry was one of its principal objects, and although 
every President of the United States, from Washington to 
Jackson inclusive, has put his name to bills or messages 
distinctly recognising the same principle ! 

Sir, Iam no despiser of precedents. For the deliberate 
decisions of our early Congresses and cabinets upon ques- 
tions of constitutional intention and interpretation, I enter- 
tain the most deferential respect. But for the Louisiana 
precedent, even if it were not “materially different” from 
the question before us, I profess to entertaine no respect 
whatever, Hf it be a precedent for anything, it is a prece- 
dent for the successful violation of the constitution, and not 
for its just interpretation and execution. Jt is of that school 
of political morality which declares that ‘where there is a 
will, there isa way.” it belongs to the Hoyle principle of 
action—‘‘where you are in doubt, take the trick.” 1 say 
this inno spirit of disrespect to My. Jefferson. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Jefferson himself admitted 
that, in the acquisition of Louisiana, he had done “an act 
beyond the constitution,” and that he repeatedly besought 
his friends to procure the adoption of an amendment to the 
constitution to ratify the act. His views were such as no 
unprejudiced mind can resist. ‘When I consider (said he) 
that ihe limits of the United States are precisely fixed by 
the treaty of 1783, that the constitution expressly declares 
itself to be made for the United States, I cannot help be- 
lieving that the intention was not to permit Congress to ad- 
mit into the Union new States which should be formed out 
of the territory, for which and under whose authority alone 
they were thenacting. Ido not believe it was meant that 
they might receive England, Ireland, Holland, &c., into it.” 

Aud who can doubt that Mr. Jeferson was right in this 
judgment? Who can imagine that the people of 1789 in- 
tended to make a constitution for any country but their own 
country; or ever dreamed that they were giving authority 
to their temporary representatives to yoke them in, to bind 
up their fortunes forever, with any foreign nation which, 
by its scrip or its land warrants, or by any other infiuence, 
worthy or unworthy, might have obtained favor in our le- 
gislative councils? - 

The honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Parner] con- 
sidered this whole question settled by the express authority 
of Congress to “admit new States.” Even his interpreta- 
tion of the constitution, however, would not cover the pres- 
ent proposition. Here is territory to be acquired, as well 
as a State to be admitted. Indeed, the resolutions reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs make no pretension 
to admitting Texas, or any part of it, asa State. Nor do 
either of the pending amendments, They propose a merg 
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acquisition of territory; and annihilate Texas as a State in 
the very act of annexation. But the whole history and con- 
text of the constitution forbid such an interpretation of the 
power to admit new States, as the honorable member con- 


tends for. At the time ofthe formation of the constitution , 
there were large territories belonging to the States, oral- 


ready ceded to the nation, out of which new States were to 
be formed. The constitution itself was to go into effect 
whenever ratified by nine States, and there was no knowing 
how long the other four of the old thirteen might hold off. 
These views are amply sufficient to fulfil the reasonable in- 
tent ofthe clause giving authority to admit new States. 
More than that, a proposition was expressly negatived in 
the convention by which the constitution was framed, by a 
vote of eight States to three, deglaring that “the legislature 
of the United States shall have power to erectnew States 
within as well as without the terriiory claimed by the sev- 
eral States, or either of them, and admit the same into the 
Union.” And this was the very last vote before the adop- 
tion of the clause in its present form ! 

An attempt has been made to derive aninference in favor 
of this proceeding from the articles of confederatton, and to 
represent the power to admit new Statesinto the Union as 
a mere extension of the provision by which Canada and 
other colonies might have been admitted into the old con- 

 federacy. But no such inference can be sustained for a mo- 
ment by any one who looks to the contemporaneous con- 
struction of this clause of the constitution by Mr. Madison, 
in the Federalist: 


“In the articles of confederation (says he) no provision is 
found on this important subject.. Canada was to be admit- 
ted of right, on her joining in the measures of the United 
States and the other colonies, by which were evidently 
meantthe other British colonies, at the discretion of nine 
States. The eventual establishment of new States seems to 
have been overlooked by the compilers of that instrument. 
We have seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the 
assumption of power into which Congress have been led by 
it. With great propriety, therefore, has the new system 
supplicd the defect. The general precaution, that no new 
States shall be formed without the concurrence of the fede- 
ral authority and that of the States concerned, is consonant 
to the principles which ought to govern such transactions. 
The particular precaution against the erection of new 
States, by the partition of a State without its consent, quiets 
the jealousy of the larger States, as that of the smaller is 
quieted by a like precaution against a junction of States 
without their consent.” 


Here, sir, is the whole commentary on the power to admit 
new States, in the celebrated work by which the constitu- 
tion was explained and recommended to the people. How 


entirely it negatives the idea of any analogy between this © 


article of the constitution and the Canada clause of the con- 
federation! How distinctly it asserts the difference between 
admitting foreign colonies and admitting new States! 
How plainly it implies that the States to be admitted were 
to be itera ly new States, established on our own national 
territory, andunder our own national authority! Who can 
believe for a moment, after reading it, that the admission of 
foreign States was within the most remote contemplation of 
those by whom the provision was framed? How could Mr. 
Madison have omitted all allusion to such an idea, if, in his 
opinion, it were embraced within the legitimate construc- 
tion of the clause! i ; D 

Sir, there are other passages in Mr. Madison’s masterly es- 
say upon the constitution, equally conclusive as to the un- 
derstanding of the framers of the constitution. We all know 
that one of the great objections arrayed against the estab- 
ment of our national government in 1789, was drawn from 
the extent of country over which it was to operate. Not a 
few of the people of that day considered it impossible that 
a republican system could be rendered effective, even 
throughout the whole territory which we then possessed. 
One of Mr. Madison's replies to this objection is full of sig- 
nificance in regard to the constitutional question which we 
are now considering. 


“A second observation to be made (says he) is, that the im- 
mediate object of the federal constitution, is to secure the 
Union of the thirteen primitive States, which we know to 
be practicable; and to add tothem such other States, as 
may arise in their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoods, 
which we cannot doubt to be equally practicable. The ar- 
rangements that may be necessary for those angles and 
fractions of our territory which lie on our northwestern 
frontier must be left to those whom further discoveries and 
experience willrender more equal to the task.” 


How irresistible is the inference from language like this ! 
The object of the constitution is stated to be, to secure the 
union of the existing States, and to add to them such other 
States asmay arise in their own bosoms, or in their neigh- 
borhoods; while the only difficulty whichis contemplated, 
js declared to bein relation to “those angles and fractions 
of our territory which lie on our northwestern frontier.” 

There were compromises entered into, also, at the adop- 
tion of the constitution, utteriy inconsistent with a con- 
struction such as is now set up. The slave basis compro- 
mise, which has been so often alluded to of late, and which 
Massachusetts has been falsely accused ofa design to vio- 
late, because she saw fit to exercise her constitutional pre- 
rogative of proposing an amendment to the constitution, 
was arranged with unquestionable reference to our country 
aa it then was. There was no Louisiana then. There was 
no Florida then. The great northwestern territory had 
been dedicated to human liberty forever, by the immortal 
ordinance of 1787; an act which proved conclusively what 
our fathers understood by “an extension of the area of free- 
dom.” Slavery was nowhere regarded as a blessing; was 
nowhere proclaimed (as it has recently been proclaimed by 
the Sceretary of State, in the correspondence which this 
subject has given occasion) “a political institution, essen- 
tial to the peace, safety, and prosperity of those States of 
the Union in which it exists.” Its gradual extinction, on the 
other hand, was -hopefully and confidently predicted. It 
was supposed that, as long as it continued, a great and 
growing preponderance would he secured to the free States, 
and the three-fifths principle was admitted upon this under- 
standing alone. This, at least, is my reading of the history 
ofthose times. ; . 

Mr, Chairman, the constitution of the United States ceases 


to be that constitution to which the States have assented, 
both in relation to this and to others of its provisions, when 
ite authority is thus extended beyond the original sphere 
for which it was designed. That instrument is as essential- 
ly changed by a change of its parties, as by a change of its 
provisions, and the same power is alone competent to both. 
it is for the people alone, not by the equivocal expression 
ofa presidential election, but by the solemn forms preserib- 
edby their own constitution, to say whether they will ad- 
mit new members into their co-parinership, and upon what 
terms. Nay, I doubt whether even an amendment of the 
constitution, ratified even by three-fourths of the States, 
ought to be considered as forcing the other fourth to sub- 
mit to a measure of this sort. The annexation of a foreign 
nation to this nation, or of this nation to a foreign nation, is 
achange of our country as well as achange of our constitu- 
tion. It is bringing us into association with those with 
whom we have never agreed to be associated. It is a new 
compact: into which each individual State ought to have, 
and has, the right of saying for itself whether it is willing 
to enter, as fully as each State had originally the right of 
saying whether it would enter into the compact which now 
binds us together. If ever there was a question which ap- 
pealed directly to State rights, this is it; and it will bea 
mockery to suggest the existence of any such rights from 
this time forth, if this measure can be consummated in defi- 
ance ofthem. Massachusetts is not accustomed to indulge 
in threats ofdisunion. They are the abundant products of 
other soils. She loves the Union. In her name, 1 would 
say, let the day perish in which if shall be said “this Union 
is dissolved,” let it not be joined unto the days of the year; 
let it not come into the number of the months! The lan- 
guage of her excellent governor, ina message received by 
this morning’s mail, is the language ofall her citizens: 


“Massachusetts, as a State, has ever maintained, and ever 
will maintain, the whole of the constitution of the United 
States. All her people love and respect it. Hard and une- 
qualas she considers this feature of that honored instrument, 
she will bow to it with reverence so long as it remains the 
supreme law ofthe land. She regards all the guaranties of 
the constitution, whether they relate to the institutions of 
the North or the South, as equally binding upon every mem- 
ber of the Union. She will stand by the Union and the con- 
stitution as they were formed, let them be assailed from 
what quarter they may, and with inviolable fidelity perform 
all her obligations towards them.” 


Massachusetts desires the establishment of no new con- 
federation. Her sons would go to the formation of another 
government, as the ancient Jews to the building of the sec- 
ond temple, not without many tears at the remembrance of 
the first. But, sir, the Union which they love, is the Union 
as ìt is. Andif there be anything which would shake that 
attachment, anything which would absolve her and all the 
States from their owed allegiance to the constitution, it is 
precisely such an act as is now before us. It may remain 
to be seen, after its consummation, whether any of the 
States will claim the advantage of such an absolution. 

I come next, Mr. Chairman, toa consideration of the 
mode in which the annexation of Texas is now proposed to 
be accomplished. The forms of free government have often 
been said to survive the substance; and I trust that not a few 
of those who are willing to adopt this measure in the ab- 
stract, will refuse to unite for that purpose in any palpable 
infraction of constitutional forms. The resolution reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs is, in my judgment, 
such an infraction; so palpable and so plain, that, as the 
venerable Gallatin has said in his letter of last month, “one 
may well fear to obscure that which is self-evident, by 
adding any argument to the simple recital of the constitu- 
tional provision, and of the proposed resolution.” 

Sir, if there be anything clear from the distribution of 
powers contained in the constitution, it is that this House 
has no authority whatever to make a treaty, compact, har- 
gain, settlement, call it what you will, with e foreign pow- 
er. This House may be, and oftenis, called on to carry out 
a treaty already made, by the appropriation of money or 
otherwise; and gentlemen may differ as to how far we have 
any discretion in such cases, and how far our obligation is 
specific and positive to fulfilthe provisions ofa treaty. But, 
so far as the making of the treaty is concerned, the whole 

ower is with the President and Senate. “The President 
shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur.” ‘This is the language of the constitu- 
tion. 

And what are treaties? “A treaty," says Thomas Jefler- 
son in his manual, “is a law of the land. It differs from other 
Jaws only as it must have the consent of a foreign nation, 
being buta contract with respect to that nation ” 

“The essence of the legislative authority,” says Alexan- 
der Hamilton in the Federalist,” is to enact laws, or, in oth- 
er words, to prescribe rules for the regulation of the society; 
while the execution of the laws, and the employ ment of the 
common strength, either for this purpose, or for the common 
defence, seem to comprise all the functions of the executive 
magistrate. The power of making treaties is, plainly, neither 
the one nor the other. It relates neiiher to the execution of 
the subsisting laws, nor tothe enactment of new ones; and 
stil less to an exertion of the common strength. Its objects 
are contracts with foreign nations, which bave the force of 
law, but derive it from the obligations of good faith. They 
are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to the subject, but 
agreemenis between sovereign and sovereign.” 

Such is the constitutional provision, and such is -its inter 
pretation by the leaders of the two great parties to which 
the adoption of the constitution gave rise. It is thus the 
Senate alone, the body in which the States have an equal 
suffrage, guarantied to them forever, which can alone ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of any compact with a 
foreign nation; and that body must do so by a two-thirds 
vote, or not atall. The docirine of the constitution is, that 
one-third of the States, though the smallest in the Union, if 
they can obtain a single vote from any other State,may forbid 
any alliance or compact whatever with other governments. 
The doctrine of the constitution is, also, that the functions of 
this House, and of the legislative Congress of which it is a 
branch, begin and end with domestic legislation, and reach 
not one inch heyond our own established national bounda- 
ries. There is no other partition line which can be drawn 


between the legislative power and the treaty-making power: 
and, if that line be once overthrown, all didinetion biwon 
the two departments is at an end.. Yet here we have before 
ug the plain and undisguised proposition to enter into. a com- 
pact with another nation—a compact which has already 
been submitted to the Senate ass treaty, and which has 
been rejected by them as such. The chairman of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has, indeed, -erased the word 
“treaty” from his resolutions, and has substituted the word 
“setthement.” The honorable member from Ohio, too, in 
his amendment, has omitted the word “settlement,” and has 
substituted the parenthetical phrase “Texas, consenting.” 
But neither words nor the omission of words: can alter 
things. Norcan consent give jurisdiction. Both ‘resolu. 
tions relate to lands, to laws, to property, to. persons, out of 
our own territory; and both attempt to do that which can. 
not be done without the consent ‘of another government. 
No man pretends that this is not a transaction to which 
there are two parties—one of them, the United States of 
America; the other, an independent foreign nation. Noman 
pretends that both these parties must not agree together, 
and make a compact or bargain, in order to render the 
transaction complete. The chairman of Foreign Affairs 
has expressly said, in his opening speech: “As it is a bar- 
gain or contract with another’ country, it seems to me 
that an arrangement, carefully digested, with the 
agents of that country, authorized ad hoc, must. be 
the best mode, if not the only one.” This admission deter- 
mines the whole question. It makes the transaction a treaty; 
‘a treaty, it is true, anomalous in its character; annihilating 
one of its parties; transcending the powers of the other; but 
still a treaty in form, a treaty ìf any thing. And it gives to 
these resolutions the character of a bold and unblushing at- 
tempt to break down the barriers of the constitution by 
overthrowing the. legitimate authority of the Senate. : 

And, Mr. Chairman, when the Senate of the United States 
is thus about to be despoited of its peculiar prerogative, for 
the accomplishment of this particular act, it may not be 
amiss to recall fora moment, in the language of one of the 
fathers of the constitution, the views with which that 
body was constituted, and that prerogative conferred 
upon it: i à, p3 

“A fifth desideratum, (said James Madison,) illustratin 
the utility ofa Senate, is the want of a due sense of nationa! 
character. An attention to the judgment of other nations is 
important to every government, for two reasons: the one is, 
that, independently of the merits of any particular plan or 
measure, it is desirable, on various. accounts, that it should 
appear to other nations as the offspring ofa wise and honor. 
able policy: the second is, that in doubtful cases, particu- 
larly where the national councils may be warped by some 
strong passion, or momentary, interest, the presumed or 
known Opinion of the impartial world may be the best guide 
that can be followed. What has not America lost by her 
want of character with foreign nations? And how many 
errors and follies would she not have avoided, if the justice 
and propriety of her measures had, in every instance, been 
previously tried by the light in which they would probably 
appear to the unbiassed part of mankind.” 


_ Again, says the same eminent statesman and patriot, in 
the same connection: 


“As the cool and deliberate sence of the community 
ought, in all governments, and actually will, in all free 
governments, ultimately prevail over the views of its 
rulers;so there are particular moments in public affairs, 
when the people, stimulated by some irregular passion, 
or some illicit advantage, or misled by the artful mis- 
representations of interested men, may call for mease 
ures which they themselves will afterwards be the most 
ready to lament and condemn.. In these critical mo- 
ments, how salutary will be the interference of some tem- 
perate and respectable body of citizens, in order to check 
the misguided career, and to suspend the blow meditated by 
the people against themselves, until resson, justice, and 
truth can regain their authority over the public mind.” 


Such were the views with which the Senate of the United 
States was established, and such the views with which it 
was intrusted with the treaty-making powcr; and if there 
were ever an occasion which illustrated the wisdom of this 
feature of the constitution, and commended it to the respect 
and support of all good citizens, this, this is it. 

When was there ever exhibited a greater want of a due 
sense of national character than in the course of this Tex- 
ian negotiation? When was there ever manifested a more 
wanton disposition to defy the judgment of other nations, 
to outrage the opinion of the civilized world, and to shut 
the eyes to the light in which the acts of this government 
must appear to the unbiased part of mankind, than in the 
means by which this measure has been pursued, and in the 
motives in which it avowedly originated? When were ir- 
regular passions, illicit advantages, and artful misrepresent- 
ations of interested men, more plainly at work than now, in 
stimulating the clamor with which the immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas is demanded? When was the intervention of 
some conservative body more needed, until reason, justice, 
and truth can regain their authority over the public mind? 
Sir, these passages have seemed to me to savor of an almost 
prophetic application to the service which the Senate are 
called on to discharge at the present crisis. Let me rather 
say, to the service which they have already and nobly dis- 
charged, and for which that body deserves other recom- 
pense than fo be so rudely stripped of its hitherto unques- 
tioned constitutional prerogative! 

The honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Berser] de- 
nies, however, that this proceeding is any encroachment on 
the authority of the Senate, and has made an effort to pro- 
duce some precedents of what he calls legislative treaties. 
One class of cases to which he referred was that of com- 
pacts with our ewn States for the cession oflands. Who 
can pretend that these are treaties? The whole idea ofa 
treaty under our constituiton, as I have already proved, is 
a compact with a foreign power. And the States of this 
Union have never been called. foreign in relation to the 
general government, or even foreign in relation to each 
other, unless in certain recent resolutions of South Caro- 
lina, of which possibly something may be heerd from Mès- 
sachusetts hereafter, but to which I shall make no allusion 
‘now. The general government, I presume, may purchase 
lands of a State, as well as of any other corporation or indi: 
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' yidnal,for constitutional purposes; but such a purchase is no 


pore a treaty in one case than in the other. 

The honorable member referred ua next toa law of which 
he was particular in giving us the volume and page. (Laws 
ofthe United States, 3d volume, page 562.) Why, sir, this 
jsan act for taking possession of Louisiana, after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty: 

fis next illustration of legislative treaties was a resolu- 
jion of 15th January, 1811—a resolution which was pass- 
ed by Doth branches in secret session, and which was 
withheld from publication fora long period after its pas- 

e, This resolution, Mr. Chairman, contains interesting 
ma edifying matter, and with the leave of the committee, 
[will read it: 

“ResolutTion.—Taking into view the peculiar situation of 
Spain, and of her American provinces, and considering the 
influence which the destiny of the territory adjoining the 
southern border of the United States may have upon their 
security, tranquillity, and commerce: therefore, 


“Resolved by the Senate und House of Representative of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States, under the peculiar circumstances of the ex- 
isting crisis, cannot, without serious inequietude, see any 
part of the said territory pass into the hands of any foreign 

er; and that a due regard to their own safety compels 
them to provide, under certain contingencies, for the tem- 
porary occupation of the said territory: they, at the same 
time, declare that the said territory shall, in their hands, re- 
main subject to future negotiation.” 


Iam at a loss to perceive, sir, in what part of this resolu- 
tion any part of the character of a treaty is to be found, 
legislative or otherwise. lam glad it has been alluded to, 
however, as it affords the best possible illustration of what 
the Congress of 1811 understood by that law of necessity, 
that right of self-preservation, which has been so often ap- 
pealed to in justification of the measure before us. The res- 
olution provides only for a temporary occupation of the 
Florida territory, and, instead of setting Spain at defiance, 
expressly déclares that the said territory shall remain sub- 
ject to future negotiation. 

But the honorable member from Alabama alluded, lastly, 
to cases of commercial regulation. These cases undoubt- 
edly are somewhat peculiar in their character, but they are 
clearly distinguishable from treaties. Congress, in the pas- 
sage of such acts, undertakes to do nothing to which the 
consent of another government is necessary. We impose 
certain duties, for instance, or open certain ports, con- 
ditionally upon the action of foreign governments. We 
can impose the same duties, or open the same ports, 
without any such condition. We can make the same 
regulations, subject to any other condition of time or 
circumstance, as well as subject to the legislation ofa for- 
eign government. The concurrent. or reciprocal legisla- 
tion of another nation is a mere motive, in view of which 
weprocecd to pass acts to which we are entirely competent 
of ourselves, which operate only within our own bounda- 
ties, and which the consent of no other party is necessary 
tocomplete. The whole doctrine ofthe distinction between 
the legislative and the treaty-making power, however, has 
been laid Jown by the present Secretary of State with so 
much precision and power, that I] will detain the committee 
no longer upon it myself, but will proceed to read some ex- 
tracts of the speech of Mr. Calhoun onthe commercial trea- 
ty with Great Britain, in the House of Representatives, 
puuery 8, 1816. (See Elliott’s Debates, volume iv, page 
NI) 

“He would establish, he trusted, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the treaty-making power, when it was legiti- 
rk exercised, always did that which could not be done 

y law. 

“Why cannot Congress make peace? They have the 
power to make war. * * “Why cannot Congress, 
then, repeal the act making war? He acknowledged with 
the gentleman, they cannot consistently with reason. | * 

+ The reason is plain; one power may make war; itre- 
quires two to make peace. * * Jt requireda contract 
ora treaty between the nations at war. Is this peculiar to 
a treaty of peace? No; it is common to alltreaties. It 
arises out of their nature, and not from any incidental cir- 
cumstances atrach ing itselfto any particular class. It is no 
more nor less than that Congress cannot make a contract 
witha foreign nation. — * * * Whenever, then, 
an ordinary subject of legislation can only be regulated by 
contract, it passes from the sphere of the ordinary power of 
making laws, aud attaches itself to that of making treaties, 
wherever it is lodged. * * * "Whatever, then, 
concerns our foreign relations, whatever. requires the con- 
sentofanother nation, belongs to the treaty power; can 
only be regulated by it; and it is competent to regulate all 
such subjects, provided—and here are its true limits—such 
regulations are not inconsistent with the constitution. 

a * ¥ It has for its object contracts with for- 
eign nations; as the powers of Congress have for their ob- 
ject whatever can be done in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to it without the cousent of foreign nations. Each in 
its proper sphere operates with genial influence; but when 
they become erratic, then they are protentous and danger- 
ous. A treaty never can legitimately do that which can be 
done by law; and the converse is also true. Suppose the 
discriminating duties repealed on both sides by law: yet 
whatis effected by this treaty would not even then be dong; 
the plighted faith be wanting. Either side oe teu repeal its 
law without a breach of contract. It appeared to him that 
gentlemen are too much influenced on this subject by the 
example of Great Britain. Instead of looking to the nature 
of our government, they have been swayed in their opinion 
by the practice of that goverument, to which we are but too 
much in the habit of looking for precedents.” 

But we are now told, Mr. Chairman, that Texas was once 
& part of our own territory, ceded to us by France in 1803; 
that this is, therefore, no question of original annexation; 
that we are only about to reclaim and reannex it. Sir, we 
have often heard of the magic power of words before now; 

ut the question before us will be a lasting illustration of 
the Wighty magic of syllables. There were two editions of 
a memorable letter to the people of Carroll county, Ken- 
tucky, published last Spring; the first was a letter relative 
to the annexation of Texas; the second was a letter relative 
fo the reannexation of Texas. 


They were published within Jf 
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Senate. 


a few weeks of each other, and prove how much importance 
importance is attached to this monosyllabic after-thought. 
Oh, sir, if the friends of this measure had exhibited half as 
much of the “suaviter in modo,” as they have of the “fortiter 
in re,” it would have been better, far better for the honor of 
our country. 

But my hour is on the point of expiring, and I must leave 
all further remark upon the subject to another opportunity. 
I rejoice to believe that this is not the last time of asking 
in relation to this abhorrent union, and that we are not call- 
ed on to declare our objections to it now, under the penalty 
of forever after holding our peace. Meantime, circum- 
stances may have changed before the measure is presented 
to us again. It may come before the country in a more 
constitutional shape. It may involve less danger of 
war. It may involve less encroachment on the rights of 
others. Objections of a temporary and formal character 
may have been removed. But I am unwilling to resume my 
seat without saying, that no such change of circumstances 
will alter the case forme. Iam against annexation, now 
and always— 
jens I believe it to be clearly unconstitutional in sub- 

ance; 

Because I helieve it will break up the balance of our sys- 
tem, violate the compromises of the constitution, and endan- 
ger the permanence of our Union; 

And, above all, because I am uncompromisingly opposed 
to the extension of domestic slavery, or to the addition of 
another inch of slaveholding territory to this nation. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUNTINGTON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, February 21 and 22, 1845—On the resolution for 
the annexation of Texas. 

The resolution for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and for her admission into the Union, being under 
consideration, Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Senate as 
follows: ó 

Mr. Presipent: If the illustrious men who framed the 
constitution under which we are here assembled could 


- have risen from their graves, and heard what we have heard 


on different days for several days past, they would have 
been filled with surprise not only, but with perfect astonish- 
ment. Washington, and Madison, and Hamilton, and Sher- 
man, and Morris, with their associates, were selected by 
the people of the United States to form a constitution for 
that people, to be adopted or rejected by them. Hence the 
preamble commences: “We, the people of the United 
States.” It subsequently declares that they “ordain and 
establish this constitution for the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” and states its object to be “to forma more perfect 
Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, pe 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” The constitution thus framed, was ordained and 
established by and for a people who had gone through a 
long and bloody war to achieve their independence; for a 
people of the same blood; habits, feelings. and pursuits, and 
who had united in a common cause to Sccomplish the same 

lorious object, It was not ordained fora foreign nation— 
‘or a people who had no sympathies with those who fought 
the battles of the revolution, and secured the independence 
of their country; who had no identity of feeling, and inter- 
est, and object with them; who were not united with them 
in the common bond of sufonng, of danger, and of triumph. 
It’was established for the people of the United States and 
their posterity. In this view, how great would be the sur- 
prise of the statesmen and patriots who affixed their signe- 
tures to that constitution, if they could burst the cerements 
of the grave, and, standing in this chamber, should listen to 
the interpretations which are given to this their mighty 
work, within little more than fifty years from the time of its 
completion; should hear the claims for power and authority 
which are asserted, and the right maintained to transform a 
constitution made for the United States and the people 
thereof and their posterity, into a constitution for the peo- 
ple of Texas, of South America, for people of every color, 
and language, and habits, who might dwell on this or any 
other continent, or on the islands of the sea. And yet all 
this, if present, they would hear, Well, then, does it be- 
come Senators to inquire whether these new, unheard of, 
and dangerous doctrines shall prevail, and to raise the 
voice of remonstrance and protest against them? No 
one can overrate the importance of this subject, or fully 
comprehend the magnitude of the results which de- 
pend upon it. The country has passed through many 
severe trials, and encountered many formidable ob- 
stacles in its onward march to greatness and glory. 
It has been, at different periods, in great danger from hereti- 
cal doctrines attempted to be practically carried out in its 
legislative and executive proceedings. But never—no, nev- 
er before has it reached such a crisis as at present exists. 
‘We stand now on the very outermost edge of the precipice. 
A single step further may precipitate us into an immeasura- 
ble gulf from whence the prospect of return may, perhaps 
will, be hopeless. Hasty and inconsiderate legislation may 
be in general corrected; many unconstitutional enactments 
may be rendered nugatory by the firmness and independ- 
ence ofthe Supreme Court. Executive usurpation or in- 
discretion may be checked; put this resolution, which, it 
seems to me, strikes at the foundations of the constitution, 
should it pass, will lead to results from which I fear we can 
never extricate ourselves. If this precedent shall be estab- 
lished, there is no constitutional barrier which may not be 
overleaped. If Texas can be annexed to the Union by a 
mere legislative act, there is nothing forbidden to legisla- 
tive authority, and there is no legislative usurpation which 
may not be successfully practised. Well might the honor- 
able senator from Virginia [Mr. Rivrs] say that this is a 
subject of transcendent importance. It fis more important, 
in my judgment, than any one which has engaged the delib- 
erations of the Senate since that glorious constitution was 
framed; which gave to it its powers, and imposed upon it its 
duties and its responsibilities. It is a subject which takes 
hold of interests vastand overwhelming. It affects our na- 
tional honor, credit, character, harmony, peace, prosperity; 
it may be our national Union. And it is on such 2 subject 
that I propose to occupy a portion of the time of the Senate; 


and even while I am speaking a further opportunity will be 
afforded for examination, reflection, and a just decision. On 
many of the topics connected with this subject 1I have here- 
tofore had the honor of expressing my opinion, while the 
treaty with Texas was under consideration in executive 
session, and although it can hardly be- expected, after the 
full discussion which it has undergone here and elsewhere, 
that anything new can be added, stillthe immense impor- 
tance of the subject, and of the consequences which may 
follow from the adoption of the resolution, as wellas the 
duty devolved on me by the patriotic Commonwealth to 
which I am indebted for so. many proofs of confidence, de- 
mand of me that I should speak for my constituents, und in ~ 
their name and behalf raise a warning voice against this 
usurpation of authority—-against a course of legislation cal- 
culated to break down the guaranties: of the constitution, 
and leading to the most dangerous, if not fatal, results. 

The resolution adopted by the House of Representatives, 
which we are requested to sanction, and which is now un- 
der consideration, is as follows: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION declaring the terms on which Con- 
gress will admit Texas into the Union as a State. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in ‘Congress assembled, That 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the republic of Texas, 
may be erected intoa new State, to be called the State of 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopt- 
ed by the people of said republic, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with. the consent of the existing govern- 
ment, in order that the same may. be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union. 

“Src, 2. And-be it further resolved, That the foregoing con» 
sent of Congress is given upon the following conditions, 
and with the following guaranties, to wit: 

“First, Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment 
by this government of all questions of boundary that may 
arise with other governments; and the constitution thereof, 
with the proper evidence of its adoption by the people of 
said republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. 

% Second. Said State, when admitted into the Union, after 
ceding to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, 
barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, docks, 
magazines, arms, armaments, and all other property and 
means pertaining to the public defence, belonging to said re- 
public of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, 
and dues of every kind, which may paoar to or be due or ow- 
ing said republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and un- 
appropriated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the 
payment of the debts and liabilities of said republic of 
Texas; and the residue of said lands, after discharging said 
debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may di- 
rect; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become 
a charge upon the government of the United States. 

“Third. New States, of convenient size, not exceeding 
four innumber, in addition to said State of Texas, and havin: 
suficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of sai 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the federal 
constitution. And such States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees ` 
thirty minutes north ‘latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire. And in such State or States as shall 
be formed out of said territory north of said Missouri com- 
promise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (except for 
crimes) shall be prohibited.” 

To the adoption of this resolution there are three distinct 
objections. 

]. The government of the United States has no constitu- 
tional power, in any form, to admit an independent foreign 
government into the Union. g 

IH. If:such a power does exist, it cannot be exerted in 
the form of an act or joint resolution of Congress. The 
territory must first be acquired by the executive depart- 
ment—the treaty-making power; and then (if at all) a State 
is to be made of it by the action of the legislative depart- 
ment. 

III, If this power does exist, and may be exerted in the 
form of a treaty, or of an act, or of a resolve of Congress, it 
would be unwise and dangerous to exercise it in the pres- 
ent case. 

On the first objection to this resolution I shall not ene 
large. It is not necessary (for the purposes of this discus- 
sion) to deny the power to acquire foreign territory by pur- 
chase, conquest, or by any other mode sanctioned by the 
law of nations and the constitution of the United States. It 
may be admitted that such a power is inherent in, or inci- 
dental to, the sovereignty of every nation; but to purchase 
and acquire a foreign independent government, for the pur- 
pose of annexing it to and making ita part of this Union, is 
not within the constitutional powers of this government, 
This point, however, has been so fully and ably discussed 
by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Croats] that I will 
not dwell upon it, but will leave it upon that gentleman’s 
conclusive argument. aaka 2 

I proceed to consider the second objection to this resolu- 
tion, which I have before stated, and which is this: If for- 
eign territory can be acquired, or a foreign nation, including 
its people and territory, can be acquired, for the purpose of 
being incorporated into the Union, and to be made a State, 
with all the privileges of the old States, and to be governed 
by a constitution established for the people of the United 
Slates and their posterity, and can be received into the 
Union in fufilment of such purposes, it can be accomplished 
only in the form of a treaty, or what is equivalent to a treaty, 
and by the treaty-making power alone first acquiring the 
territory, and then, in the form of legislation, and by act or 
resolution of Congress, admitting it as a State into the 
Union. | do not understand it to be claimed that the object 
proposed by the joint resolution can be lawfully attained 
unless it ¥e authorized by that clause in the constitution 
which provides that the President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; orby thay 
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other clause which declares that new States may be admit- 
ted by Congress into this Union; or by the exercise of the 
authority contained in each clause in the form prescribed. 
If the power exist at all, it must be found in one or the other 
or both these clauses, and the resolution before us. assumes 
the authority to be vested in Congress alone to admit Texas 
into the Union. The question, then, is, whether tne power 
given to Congress to admit new States extends to the pres- 
ent case, and is a legitimate exercise of it. Its constitutional 
exercise, inthe form and for the purposes proposed in the 
resolution, is asserted, the passage of the resolution by the 
House of Representatives affirms it, and it is maintamed by 
distinguished members of this body. It will be proper, first, 
to state the argument urged by the advocates of the resolu- 
tion; and I will endeavor to state it fully and fairly, and then 
attempt to answer it. The right to admit Texas into the 
Union by the legislation of Congress is derived from that 
section of the constitution which declares that “new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” It is said 
that the power is general, unrestricted, unlimited as to for- 
eign territory or nations; that the. only qualification of or 
restriction which is imposed upon the exercise of the power 
has relation to existing States, and not to States to be formed 
out of territory forming no part of such States; that the lim- 
itation is, “no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction oftwo or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislature of the States concern- 
ed, as well as of the Congress;” that the power now claim- 
ed to be exercised is expressed in language clear, precise, 
and unequivocal; that the constitution confers on Congress 
the authority to admit new States not within the jurisdic- 
tion of existing States, nor within their territorial limits, 
without restraint; and that any limitation of it would be in 
opposition to the terms and obvious import of the instru- 
ment-—an interpolation of material words, changing the form 
and substance of the section, and a clear violation of the rule 
of law which declares that that is not to be interpreted 
which needs no interpretation, and that the meaning of the 
constitutional provision is to be ascertained from the words 
used, giving to them full effect, according to their ordinary 
and plain acceptation, rather than from what may be sup- 
posed or conjectured to have been the intent and object of 
the framers of the provision, which the words used do not 
justify, or which they contradict. In short, that a denial of 
the power claimed can only be maintained by inserting in 
the clause words of limitation confining the admission of 
new States to such as areto be formed of territory within 
the limits ofthe United Siates—a limitation unauthorized by 
the words found in the clause, and opposed to all the estab- 
lished rules of construction applicable to such a case. This, 
in substance, is the argument of senators who have address- 
ed the Senate in favor of concurring in this resolution. I 
shall reply to it fully, and I hope satisfactorily. 

T will not now stop to insist upon the propriety of apply- 
ing to this argument the remark that it is founded on a lit- 
eral interpretation of the clause in the constitution; that 
such an interpretation ought to be made; subservient to the 
just rule that the object of its framers should be carried out, 
when ascertained; that confining ourselves to the mere 
words of an instrument would often involve us in difficul- 
ties, and be iu opposition to its spirit; and that “he who 
sticks in the letter sticks in the back.” There is sufficient 
room for the application of the rule just referred to to this 
resolution; but I have not time to dwell upon it, and there- 
fore waive it for the present. 

My first answer to the interpretation given to this section 
providing for the admission of new States is, that there is 
no precedent for it. This constitution has been in operation 
more than fifty years, and this is the first attempt ever made 
to incorporate a foreign government, territory, and people 
into our Union. The fact that no such precedent can be 
found furnishes very high evidence of the general, if not 
universal, opinion of the people of the United States now, 
and at all times heretofore, as to the extent of the power 
conferred by the section. Jtshows that the meaning now 
for the first time given to it is novel, having nothing in the 
past to justify it, and is without the support of precedent or 
analogy. After such a lapse of time, and in the absence of 
all authority from the practice of the government, it is not 
going too far to say that the power assumed has not the 
sanction of the constitution, being novel and unprecedented, 
as well as unsafe and dangerous. 

But all the precedents are opposed to the power asserted 
by this resolution, at least so far as there are any precedents 
for the admission of new States into the Union formed from 
territory not originally within the limits of the United 
States. We have never acquired. one foot of foreign terri- 
tory except through the agency of the treaty-making pow- 
er. The wise men who framed the constitution, and who 
subsequently interpreted it, understood perfectly the dis- 
tinction, the clear, obvious distinction, between the admis- 
sion of a State by Congress, after the territory had heen ac- 
quired by treaty, and the acquisition of that territory. by a 
previous exercise of the executive power. Louisiana and 
Florida, parts of the possessions of foreign governments, 
were first acquired by treaty, and then Congress, by virtue 
of its power, acted in reference to the formation of States 
from them. ‘This practice of the government is strong evi- 
dence of the views entertained by the wise men and patriots 
of former days on the subject now under our consideration. 
it shows clearly how accurately they distinguished be- 
tween the power to acquire foreign territory by treaty and 
the power to admit new States by the legislation of Con- 
gress. Would it not be better for us to avail ourselves of 
the wisdom of our predecessors, and to follow in the path 
of safe precedents, rather than to abandon both, and launch 
out on the ocean of untried and at least doubtful experi- 
ments? It has been said, however, that Vermont and Rhode 
Island and North Carolina have been admitted by Congress 
into the Union, and that they were foreign States, at least so 
far as relates to the question under debate, and as much so 
as Texas. This suggestion has received a most satisfactory 
answer from senators who have preceded me. The States 
named were in no sense foreign States: they were within 
the acknowledged limits of the United States; their people 
were the companions in arms of those who fought for our 
independence; they aided most efficiently and gallantly in 
that great struggle which made us free of foreign domina- 
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provision was made, in express terms, for the representation 
of two of the States in the Congress of the United States, 
and for the ratification of the constitution by them; and for 
the people of all of them, and for their posterity, was that 
constitution ordained, to secure to them justice, domestic 
tranquillity, defence, welfare, and the blessings of liberty. 
These States had only to ratify the constitution, (which 
they did,) and then they became States of the Union. Could 
Texas dothe same? Can any and every foreign government 
ratify that instrument, and entitle itself to admission into 
the Union? But another answer may be given to this ex- 
traordinary statement, (as I cannot but consider it,) that 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, before they came into the 
Union, were foreign States, as much so as Texas, for the 
purposes of the present question. 

By the seventh article of the constitution, the ratification 
of the conventions of nine States was sufficient for its estab- 
lishment between the States so ratifying it. Consequently, 
the government created by it might go into operation upon 
the ratification by that number. New Hampshire was the 
ninth State which assented. Were Virginia and New York, 
which subsequently ratified the constitution, foreign States? 
The statement of the question furnishes the answer. And 
yet they were as much foreign States as North Corolina and 
Rhode Island, which ratified at a subsequent period. The 
time of the -ratification did not affect the power to ratify. 
Those States were distinguished members of the confedera- 
tion. They came into the Union at a later period than some 
of their sister States, but they, and Vermont also, came in 
by virtue of their right to do so upon adopting the constitu- 
tion, and they were no more foreign to the Union than Mas- 
sachusetis or Connecticut, with whom they had unitedin 
the successful struggle for liberty. `; i 

As no ptecedent is to be found for the exercise of the pow- 
er now claimed, so also there is no opinion, until at quite a 
recent period, to be found in support of it, unless it be that 
of Mr. Nicholas, expressed in his letter to Mr. Jefferson, and 
it may be well doubted whether he intended to go as far as 
this resolution attempts to do. It is quite clear that Mr. 
Jefterson, so far as we know, changed no opinion of his pre- 
viously entertained on the subject of the admission of new 
States. He had maintained that there was no power given 
by the constitution to admit a foreign State into the Union. 
He, however, acquiesced in the annexation of Louisiana, 
but he did not admit the right to annex. The authority of 
Mr. Macon has been urged in favor of the power now claim- 
ed; but the senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives} had shown 
very satisfactorily that he did not assert that any such pow- 
erexisted in the constitution. Mr. Macon maintained the 
consti utionality of admitting Louisiana into the Union after 
ithad been acquired through the treaty-making power, and 
had become a territory of the United States, and it was “the 
right of creating States out of acquired territories for which 
he had always contended.” 

But the opinions of our distinguished statesmen, so faras 
they have been expressed, until recently, are opposed to the 
construction which this resolution assumes to be a just one 
of this clause of the constitution. 1 shall not repeat what 
has been said of the views of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
Mr. Morris, and others. They are full and conclusive against 
the power claimed. And with the opinions of such men, 
opposed by none until since the agitation of this Texas an- 
nexation, shall we insist upon being wiser than the men of 
all generations since the adoption of the constitution? Is 
not the argument entitled to great weight that all who have 
spoken or written on the subject of the admission of new 
States into the Union have denied the power to admit foreign 
nations into our confederacy? And without precedent and 
against it, without opinions in favor, and in opposition 
to the whole current of opinion against the power, shall 
we now, and under existing circumstances, be the first to 
assert it? 

I am desrous, however, before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject, which has relation to the opinions of distinguished 
statesmen, to advert to those of men of more modern times, 
which clearly and forcibly point out the distinction between 
the legislative and treaty-making powers, and which, by 
necessary inference, (in my judgment,) deny the power to 
Congress to admit a foreign nation into the Union. Upon 
recurring to the terms of the resolution, proposed: for our 
adoption, it will be seen that Congress assents to the admis. 
sion of Texas into the Union upon certain specified condi- 
tions and guaranties. The United Siates, by means of this 
resolution, propose to Texas to become a member of the 
Union, and agree to her admission, if she will comply with 
certain conditions. We therefore propose the terms of a 
contract—we make proposals and invite acceptance; they 
are made to a foreign independent government in the form 
of a legislative resolution. If accepted, and the final favor- 
able action of Congress is had upon them, the contract is 
consummated—it is executed, and the foreign government 
ceases to exist, and is transformed into a State of the Union. 
Can such a contract be made, under our constitution, by 
Congress? or must the annexation be first made hy treaty, 
and the State then be admitted by Congress? This 1s the pre- 
cise question presented by this resolution, and the epinions 
to which I am now to advert, on the distinction between the 
treaty-making and the legislative power, will, I think, show 
the unconstitutionality of this resolution. In the debate on 
the commercial treaty with Great Britain, in the House of 
Representatives in 1816, Mr. Calhoun is reported to have 
said: 

“He would establish, he trusted, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the treaty-making power, when it was legiti- 
mately exercised, always Gid that which could not he done 
by law.” * * * * “One power may make war; it re- 
quires two to make peace, It is a state of mutual amity 
succeeding hostility; it is a state that cannot be created but 
with the consent of both parties. It required a contract or 
a treaty between the nations at war. 
treaty of peace? No; it is common te all treaties. It arises 
out. of their nature, and not from any incidental circum- 
stance attaching itself to a particular class. Ht is no more 
orless than that Congress cannot make a contract witha 
foreign nation. Let us apply it to a treaty of commerce, 
to this very case. . Can. Congress do what this treaty has 
done? It has repealed the discriminating duties between 
this country and England. Either could by law repeal its 
own. But by law they could go no further, and-for the 
sarme reason that peace cannot be made by law. Whenever, 
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then, an ordinary subject of legislation. can only be regu- 
lated by contract, it passes from the sphere of the ordinary 
power of making laws, and attaches itself to that of making’ 
treaties, wherever it is lodged” #'% * + °° Most’ cer 

tainly all grants of power under the constitution must be 
controlled hy the instrument; for, having: their: existence 
from it, they must of necessity assume that form which the 
constitution has imposed. This is acknowledged td be true 
of the legislative power, and it is doubtless equally so of 
the power to maké treaties.” .* * * * “Whatever, then, 
concerns our foreign relations, whatever requires. the con- 
sent of another nation, belongs to the treaty power, can 


only be. regulated by it, and it is competent to regulate all | 


such subjects, provided—and here are its truelimits—such 
regulations are not inconsistent with the constitution.” 
* * * * “Besides. these constitutional limits, the treaty 
power, like all others, has other limits, derived from its ob- 
ject and nature. It has for its object contracts with foreign 
nations, as the powers of Congress have for their object 
whatever can be done in relation to the powers delegated to 
it, without the consent of foreign nations. ` Each: in its 
proper sphere. operates with genial influence, but when 
they became erratic, then they are portentous and danger- 
ons. Atreaty never can legitimately do that which can be 
done by law, and the converse is also true.” 
Mr. Pinkney said: : 


“It is clear that the power of Congress as to foreign comi- 
merce is only what it professes to be in the..constitution—a 
legislative power, to be exerted municipally, without con- 
sultation or agreement with those with whom we-have.an 
intercourse of trade. Itis undeniable that the constitution 
meant to provide for the exercise of another power relative- 
ly to commerce, which should exert itselfin concert with 
the analogous powerin other countries, and should -bring 
its results, not by a statute enacted by itself, but by anin- 
ternational compact called atreaty; that it is. manifest that 
this other power is vested by the constitution in the President 


and Senate, the only department of the government which it - 


authorizes to make any treaty, and which ‘it enables to 
make all treaties.” 


These’ extracts require no comment. They affirm that 
contracts with foreign powers are ‘without the jurisdiction 
of the legislature—they belong to the treaty power; that 
every granted power must be construed with reference to 
the constitution taken as a whole; and that whatever re- 
quires the consent of another nation, and is to be regulated 
hy contract, passes from the legislative to the treaty-making 
power. Commercial regulations, which have been held up 
in this debate as legislative contracts, are in no sense such. 
While in force they do, indeed, operate incidentally upon 
the citizens of foreign nations when within our jurisdiction, 
but their direct operation is only within our own limits, 
and they may be repealed at pleasure. Hence they are not 
contracts, but legislative regulations, affecting ad such as 
are within our jurisdictional limits, which are the legit 
mate boundaries of all legislative acts. ; 

Keeping in view, then, this plain distinction between the 
treaty-making and the legislative power, |] inquire whether 
this resolution, providing for the admission of Texas into 
the Union, be a contract? whether it concerns our foreign , 
relations? whether it- requires the consent of another na- 
tion? Ifthese questions be answered in the ‘affirmative, 
then the subject embraced by the resolution belongs to the 
treaty, not to the legislative power. ‘That this resolution 
contains all the elements of a contract, is too plainto require 
argument. J shall have occasion to notice this point more 
particularly hereafter. J content myself at present, with 
offering what, indeed. is self-evident, that by this resolution 
we enier into stipulations with Texas, which not only are 
in the nature of, but in themselves constitute, a contract, 
which becomes operative when it hereafter receives the 
sanction of Congress: and ifso, then to the opinions of Mr. 
Jeflerson, Mr. Madison, and others of a more remote period 
against the power, we have those, at a later day, of. others 
of our distinguished statesmen. s g 

To the precedents and opinions, uniform and, decided, 
against the exercise of the assumed power implied in this 
resolution, may be added the. contemporaneous exposition 
of the meaning of this clause of the constitution when un- 
der discussion in the convention, as well as all that portion 
of our past history which relates to it. I shall notrepeat 
the masterly analysis of the proceedings of the convention 
touching this matter which was presented by my friend 
from Virgiuia, [Mr. Rives.] I desire only to call the etten- 
tion of the Senate to one very prominent circumstance con- 
nected with this part of their proceedings. , 5 

The resolution of Gov. Randolph, which limited the pow- 
er toadmit States to “States lawfully arising within the 
limits of the United States,” had received the sanction of 
the convention, on different occasions, without a dissenting 
voice. In thisthe member’ were all united. Now, is it 
credible that they should have adopted the change of 
phraseology suggested hy Mr. Morris, and which is now 
subsiantially the language used in the constitution, if they 
supposed that the meaning had been entirely changed— 
and this, too, unanimously? Did they believe that they 
were removing a restriction which they had repeatedly qe- 
cided should continue. when they agreed to a change of the 
words which had been used? andis it possible that this 
should have been done without a remark, or the slightest 
opposition to sncha radical change, and with the concur- 
rence of every member? This is ineredible. They were 
men of intelligence, who knew the use and the meaning of 
words, and it is as clear as the lightof day that they must 
have understood the change of words as making no change 
of meaning; that the two forms of expressioh were substan- 
tially the same, and inteaded to convey the same idea; and 
the debates on these propositions, referred to by the senator 
from Virginia, elucidate and strengthen the views thus ex- 
pressed. Iwill not enlarge on them. Itmay beadded, how: 
ever, that the controversy was not whether foreign States 
out ofthe limits of the United States should be admitted 
into the Union. Against this the convention had provided; 
but the contest was between the large and the small States, 
as to the creation of new {States within the limits or juris- 
diction of existing States, without the consent of the latter: 
and it was upon this point, as connected with this clause jn 
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to provide for adding foreign States to the Union, inasmuch 
as the extent of the then limits of the United States, it was 
feared, might be an impediment to the successful operation 
ofthe new government. And hence it is, that the acquisi- 
tionof other territory to constitute a part of the Union, 
must be made (if made at all) hy that power alone which 
can make contracts with foreign nations—the treaty making 
power—and to the exercise of which the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senate 1s made necessary. 

I proceed’now to call the attention of the Senate to an- 
other argument showing that the power of Congress does 
not extend to the subject of this resolution. Itis admitted 
by the advocates of the power that it is competent forthe 
treaty-making power to acquire foreign territory. This 
indeed could not well be denied by them after the admission 
thet Louisiana and Florida were constitutionally acquired; 
for those acquisitions were by treaty. 

“Now, I take leave to say that the power to annex foreign 
territory by treaty, and the power to admit New States into 
the Union Ly an act of Congress, are not concurrent, but 
distinct powers. Each is independent of the other, and 
neither can exercise both, nor can one exercise the au- 
thority conferred on the other. The one ‘acquires territory; 
the other admits States. This is evident from the fact that 
the onecan be executed only by the President and two- 
thirds ofthe members ofthe Senate who are present, and 
the other may be exercised by a bare majority of both 
Houses of Congress. To hold these powers to be concur- 
rent seems to me to be an absurdity. We cannot obtain the 
smallest strip of foreign soil without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senate, while it is claimed that a majority 
ofCongress can admit into the Union a foreign State as 
large as the Russian empire. If, then, the treaty-making 
power alone can acquire and annex foreign territory, the 
question is presented, does this joint resolution provide for 
the eventual acquisition or annexation of Texas by force of 
legislative authority alone, so faras the United States is 
concerned? Certainly it does. It proposes to admit the 
State of Texas into the Union upon certain conditions. 
Consequently it provides for her annexation to the United 
States; for Texas, without territory, has no existence. A 
povemmiont without territory or people is an anomaly. If, 
y force of this resolution, and the subsequent action of 
Congress. Texas be constitutionally admitted, she is of 
course annexed. If it pass, Texas may become hereafter a 
art of the United States as much as any State already in the 
mion. She comes under our jurisdiction, and we obtain 
both her territory and her people. While, therefore, we 
canacquire territory only by the exercise of the treaty 
power, we virtually acquire it by legislative authority, in 
the form of admitting a new Stateinto the Union. Here is 
practically a conflict of powers, the result of the new doc- 
trines of the present day, and of departing from the just and 
well-established rule that the construction of the constitu- 
tion is to be made with reference to the whole instrument, 
and to be such as to give effect to all of its provisions, so 
that there shall be no collision or conflict between different 
portions of it. This rule is applied in its full force by those 
who deny that the constitution authorizes Congress to pass 
this resolution. It leaves tothe treaty powcr the exercise 
of its proper function—that of acquiring territory; and to the 
legislative power its appropriate function—that of admitting 
into the Union as a State when thus constitutionally acquir- 
ed. Inthis way full effect is given to the different powers 
conferred, and such an interpretationis given to the instru- 
ment as to preserve the harmony of its different parts. 
This resolution asserts the existence of rival powers. dis- 
turbs the harmony which ought to be’maintained, and pro- 
duces divisions, perplexities, and collisions. 

But, Mr. President, before 1 proceed further in alluding to 
other anwers which may be given to the new interpretation 
of the constitution on which this resolution is founded, I 
desire to devoteafew moments to the consideration of the 
clause relating to the admission of new States in the light of 
the literal meaning which has been insisted on, and I think 
I shall be able to show that this course of argument will 
lead to consequences not foreseen by my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Bucuansay,] who has so ably urged it, and 
that he will be forced to abandon it. I pass over the good 
old rule that the object of the framers of an instrument 
should be carried into effect, and that, to ascertain it, ref- 
erence may be had, as in the case of statutes, to the old law, 
(the mischief and the remedy.) and to contemporaneous his- 
tory and exposition. 1 will consider the clause in the light 
ofa literal interpretation. It is insisted that the language 
isso plain and clear that it neither demands, authorizes, 
nor admits of construction. “New States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union.” These are the words. 
‘hey necessarily imply, it is said, full authority to admit 
other States into the Union, wherever they may be, and 
whatever may he the character, color, language, habits, or 
customs of the people. There is no restriction upon the 
power, no need of construction to give a meaning to the 
words. Let us now consider the different parts of this 
puteneey and see whether they do not require interpreta- 

ion. 

“New States may be admitted,” Kc. What is anew State? 
The term new, literally understood, is the converse of the 
term old. It means a State which is not old, or has had no 
previous existence as a State. The expression is not, other 
States may be admitted, which was moved by Mr. Sherman 
in the convention, but not adopted. It is new States. Now, 
if the word is to have one of its literal meanings given to it, 
which is a State not previously existing in an organized 
form, then Texas cannot be admitted, for she is an old State, 
and has existed for many years as an independent State or 
nation, and been recognised and acknowledged as such. In 
reply to this, will ihe senator from Pennsylvania say that 
the word “new” is to be understood with reference to the 
admission of a State into and its consequent connection 
with the Union; that it means a State not previously form- 
ing apart of our confederacy, but afterwards admitted as a 
new member? Will he say this? And this he must say, or 
this resolution cannot be entertained. If Le does, then he 
„at once abandons the literal meaning, and steps into the re- 
gion of construction. He abandons the form of expression , 
and looks to the substance. He inquires what was the ob- 

ject of the clause? He ascertains that it was to extend the 

imits of the Union by adding other States to it, and this he 
Warns by reference to other parts of the inetrument, and te 


contemporaneous history and exposition, and thus by con- 
struction he applies a meaning to the word variant from 
what he supposes to be its literal meaning, to carry into ef- 
fect the spirit and object of the clause. In the construction 
which I give to the clause I do not go so far as this. I adopt 
one which is in perfect harmony with the words, while it 
promotes the object designed to be attained. I appeal, then, 
to the senator, and ask him whether he can proceeda single 
step with this resolution without consulting the spirit in- 
stead of being confined to the letter of the clause, and with- 
out interpreting that which he said did not need interpreta- 
tion? And what would become of the resolution if he 
should adhere to the rule of literal interpretation? 

“New States may be admitted.” What is a State? The 
senator hag read a definition of one from Vattel, and which 
embraced Texas. It is a body or society of men associated 
or united together for the purpose of promoting their mu- 
tual safety and advantage, and the inhabitants of Texas are 
so associated. But all States are not alike in their associa- 
tions and form of government. Can any State, with any 
form of government, be admitted into the Union? A literal 
interpretation of the clause would justify it. The power is 
general: new States, not some new States, tothe exclusion 
of others. Will my friend from Pennsylvania say that it is 
only such States as adopt a republican form of government 
and submit to the provisions of our constitution which can 
be admitted? Whence does he derive the authority for such 
an interpretation? It is not the literal meaning of the 
words: he obtains it from other parts of the constitution, 
from its general spirit and meaning. This, however, is 
censtruction—liberal construction. Itis, indeed. a correct 
construction, but made at the expense of the rule suggested 
by him, and as he understands it, that that which needs no 
interpretation should not be interpreted. There is a further 
ditticulty in applying the strict rule of literal interpretation 
to the word “State,” as here used. The Supreme Court 
have decided that it is not to be understood as explained by 
the writers on the law of nations; that the definition or 
meaning of the word “State,” as given by them, is inappli- 
cable to the ,States of this Union under our constitution. 
Hence it becomes a proper subject of inquiry, what is to be 
understood by the word “State,” as used in this clause? 
For this purpose reference may and ought to be had to the 
whole instrament, its objects and spirit, and to other parts 
of it where the word State is to be found, and thus a mean- 
ing be given by fair and legitimate construction, without 
being confined to the letter of the clause. Have the oppo- 
nents of this resolution insisied upon any other rule to as- 
certain the true meaning of this clause of the constitution? 
And the friends of the resolution are of necessity compelled 
to adopt the same rule. 

New States may be “admitted.” What is the meaning to 
be given to the word admitted? It has several meanings— 
such as, received, erécted, formed, and many others. In 
what sense is it to be understood here? That is matter of 
construction—not of literal interpretation. It is to be so 
understood as to effectuate the object designed to be at- 
tained. And that, in my judgment, will be best accom- 
plished by considering the word as synonymous with the 
subsequent words in the same clause, “formed or erected.” 
The clause begins, “new States may be admitted hy the 
Congress into this Union, but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State,” &c. 
The same word “new” is used in reference both to the ad- 
mission and the formation and erection of new States, and 
the power to admit and to erect and form is applied to all 
the new States. The words, consequently, are to have the 
same interpretation, and therefore we say with propricty 
that Jowa and Florida ask for admission into the Union, and 
bills are now pending to authorize new States to be formed 
and erected out of these territories, and to be admitted as 
States into the Union. Here again we resort to the rules of 
construction and apply them to this word in the clause. 

New States may be admitted into this “Union.” Is there 
no room for construction here? The senator from Pennsyl- 
vania says we must adhere to the letter, and therefore by 
force of this clause Congress may admit any foreign nation, 
in any part of the world, which shall adopt a republican 
form of government, and when admitted it will lawfully be 
“in the Union.” But the senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Henprnson,] who advocates the passage of this resolution, 
is startled af this literal interpretation; he feels himself so 
pressed by the consequences which may result from the 
exercise of such an unlimited power, that he confines it to 
territory conterminous with that of the United States, and 
he at once enters within the precincts of construction. 
While the senator from Pennsylvania insists that any State 
having a republican form of government may be admitted 
into the Union, the senator from Mississippi confines it to 
conterminous States. And how is it to be ascertained 
which interpretation is the correct one? By applying to 
both the ordinary rules of construction established to ascer- 
tain the true meaning of the words used, and by then deter- 
mining what is the true interpretation. 

I have referred to these several parts of the clause of the 
constitution, in connection with the literal interpretation 
given to them by the friends of legislative annexation, for 
the purpose of showing how entirely fruitless is the at- 
temptto give them such an interpretation, and that every 
part requires construction according to established rules, 
in order to arrive at the true meaning; that the literal mean- 
ing affixed to this clause would be subversive of its spirit 
and design, and would lead to inextricable difficulties; and 
that it is as true now as it was in 1816, before the acquisi- 
tion of Texas had been thought of, that “all grants of pow- 
er under the constitution must be controlled by the instru- 
ment, and must assume that form which the constitution has 
imposed.” 

The senator from Maryland [Mr. Merxicn] has asked, 
with somewhat of an air of triumph, has not Congress pow- 
er to regulate commerce with foreign nations? And, if so, 
may it not make acontract or stipulation with them as to 
commercial intercourse? Certainly Congress may regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, but not necessarily in every 
form. This power is indeed expressed in general terms; 
put, like every other power, it is to be made subordinate to, 
andto harmonize with, other express powers in the consti- 
tution. Congress has power to “establish post offices and 
post roads.” This grant is, in terms, unlimited; but can 
Congress, by means of it, establish such offices and reads 


in Russia? Congress has power “to raise and support ar- 
mies,” and “to provide and maintain a navy.” Under this 
grant can they support foreign armies and navies? Nosuch 
exercise of the power will be claimed; and yet it isquite 
obvious that a Hteral interpretation of the words would 
give strong support to such a claim. But, departing from 
the letter, we look to the intent with which the power was 
created; we apply a familiar rule of construction to the 
clauses; we ascertain the object of the grant of the powers, 
we find that the constitution was ordained for the United 
States, and the powers contained in it were conferred for 
the benefit of the people of the United States and their pos- 
terity; and thus are authorized and required to put a limita- 
tion on what, in words, are absolute and unlimited powers. 
For the same reason, and applying the same rules, the same 
result follows in construing the power given to Congress to 
admit new States into the Union. A necessary and proper 
limitation is given to what might, when viewed in the light 
of the words only which are employed, be deemed a power 
without limit or control. 

The argument in favor of the limitation of the power to 
admit new States; to territory previously and by lawful au- 
thority acquired, will derive additional strength by refer- 
ence to other power given in the constitution. If the words 
are to be taken literally and without regard to the whole in- 
strument—if they are to be understood, as it is said, accord- 
ing to their ordinary acceptation and irrespective of the just 
rule which requires them to be understood in such a sense 
that all parts of the instrument may stand well together and 
have full effect given to them, letus see to what conse- 
quences such an interpretation will lead when applied to 
other express powers contained in the same constitution. 
“Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises.” This is general; a more unlimit- 
ed power can hardly be found in any part of the constitution. 
And yet Congress cannot lay duties on exports; and why 
cannot they do it? Because another clause in the constitu- 
tion declares that “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State.” 


in this instance is seen the necessity of abandoning literal 
interpretation and resorting to the whole instrument to as- 
certain the extent of the power granted, and thus to limit 
what might otherwise be considered an unlimited power. 
So also it is provided that Congress “may raise and support 
armies.” To this power there is annexed no limitation. It 
is absolute and without any restriction, and yet the support 
is to be furnished in the forms prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. The money inthe treasury may be applied to raise 
and maintain them, but it cannot be so applied unless it is 
drawn from the treasury “in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” Reference might be made to a variety of 
other powers enumerated in the. constitution, in which the 
language is general, but which are made subject to limita- 
tion in consequence of other provisions in the same instru- 
ment. It is needless, however, to multipiy them: They 
are all subject to the rule that “all grants of power under 
the constitution must be controlled by the instrument.” 
“The limits imposed by the general terms which are found 
in it ought to be the result of the sound construction of the 
instrument.” Nothing can be more reasonable than the ap- 
plication of these principles to the power given to admit 
new States. This I intend to do in a subsequent part of this 
discussion. For the present I content myself with one or 
two illustrations applicable to this precise power. “New 
States may be admitted.” Under this general grant of pow- 
er can a new State be received into the Union which has not 
ayopulation equal to the rates establiched by law for the 
States already in the Union. Hf Texas canbe admitted by 
legislative act alone, previous to its acquisition by the trea- 
ty-making power, can she be admitted if her whole popula- 
tion should not amount to ten thousand? Can new States 
be admitted at the pleasure of Congress without regard to 
their federal numbers? This surely will not be claimed. 
And why must she have the requisite population? Because 
another section of the constitution provides that “‘represent- 
atives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the seve- 
ral States which may be included within this Union accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, and the number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand.” 
The power to admit is, therefore, limited to such States as 
have the requisite federal numbers, otherwise the grossest 
inequality might exist and all the balances of the constitu- 
tion be destroyed by the unlimited exercise of the authority 
to admit new States. So also itis provided that each State 
shall have two senators; but this is controlled by a subse- 
quent provision which declares that no person shall bea 
senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty 
years. It seems to me, therefore, that nothing can be more 
clear than that, in determining the extent of the power to 
admit new States, reference is to Le had to every word and 
sentence of the whole instrument which may aid in ascer- 
taining that extent; that the literal interpretation is to yield, 
if necessary, to that construction which gives full force to - 
all its provisions—that effect is to be given to all its parts, 
and that the power in question, like all other powers, is to 
be controlled by the general scope and provisions of the en- 
tireinstrument. Applying this rule, the constitution as a 
whole is maintained; all its provisions harmonize: all its 
different parts constitute one united harmonious whole. 
By limiting the authority to admit new States to territory 
acquired independent of the action of Congress, the powers 
of the executive and of the legislature are maintained. Each 
exercises its constitutional functions without collision, and 
the result is accomplished by the appropriate action of each 
department. an 

if these views are correct, and these are legitimate rules 
of construction, it must be admitted that the clause of the 
constitution which confers the power on Congress to admit 
new States is not necessarily unlimited, but is to be subject- 
ed to the contral of other clauses, in such a manner as that 
all may havefulleffect given to them. I proceed, then, to 
inquire whether the power attempted to be exercised by 
means of this resolution is consistent with other clear and 
explicit provisions inthe same instrument? And I think it can 
be shown that it is in direct conflict with them, and there- 
fore that the resolution has no constitutional basis on 
which torest, and ought to be rejected. 

This resolution violates that clause of the constitution 
which Aeclares that “no person shell be o senator who shall 


not have been nine years a citizen of the United States.” 
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If Texas be now admitted into the Union, can she have sen- 
ators to represent her possessing the requisite qualification 
of citizenship? Her people are now citizens of Texas— 
citizens of a foreign government. Up to the time of her 
admission they are foreigners. Does the admission convert 
those who have not heen citizens of the United States for a 
day or an hour into citizens for nine years? This would be, 
indeed, both a creating and a transferring power which it 
would be absurd to insist on. In what manner, then, can 
Texas be represented in the Senate? Only by calling 
within her limits two citizens of the United States who 
have been such for nine years, and electing them to be sen- 
ators. And so the result will be, that Texas, when admit- 
ted and entitled to two senators and two representatives, 
must remain unrepresented both in the Senate and the 
House, until she can induce citizens of the United States 
having the constitutional qualifications to come within her 
limits, become inhabitants of the State of Texas, and rep- 
resent her in the councils of the nation. Did the farmers of 
the constitution anticipate such a result as this? Did they 
suppose that when a State was admitted into the Union it 
might be necessary to import citizens of other States to 
make senators and representatives of them? Surely not. 
And yet if this resolution pass, and Texas be made a State, 
she must either be unrepresented or she must be represent- 
ed by those who were not her citizens at the time of her 
admission, or by those who are not constitutionally qualiti- 
ed. It has been asked, how were the States represented at the 
organization of the government? Were their senators per- 
sons who had been nine years citizens of the United States, 
and their representatives those who had been seven years 
such citizens. I answer, they were. They had been cit- 
izens for a much longer period. They were neither aliens 
nor denisens, but members of our family, and citizens both 
in name and in fact. Ihe force of this objection to the 
resolution under debate has been “attempted to be obviated 
by the suggestion that it may be considered as having the 
effect of a naturalization law, converting foreigners into 
citizens by its own intrinsic power. It is quite obvious 
that this isa very insufficient answer to the objection, for 
two reasons: First, because the constitution requires that 
that the rule of naturalization shall’ be-nniform—that is, the 
same for all the States; whereas if this resolution be con- 
sidered in the light of a naturalization ław, it is unequal 
and far from being uniform; for it makes the inhabitants of 
Texas citizens of the United States by her admission into 
the Union, without any qualification whatever, while in all 
the other States qualifications are necessary, such as res- 
idence for a specified time, declarations In. court, good 
character, &c., to entitle them to the privileges of citizens. 
Besides, if by this process all the inhabitants of Texas are 
instantly converted from foreigners into citizens, they are 
not by this transferring process made such retroactively 
for seven and nine years. If an alien is made a cit- 
izen by naturalization, he becomes such from the time he is 
naturalized, not from a period anterior to it. 


This resolution is in direct conflict with the provisions of 

the constitution which create three distinct departments of 
government—législative, executive, and judicial; and which 
give to each its appropriate and exclusive powers. “All 
egislative power granted by. the constitution is vested in 
Congress.” This resolution is a legislative act. ‘Its design 
is to operate upon and affect a foreign government and peo- 
ple and their territory. Jt is not intended to act solely upon 
ourown citizens, and within our own jurisdiction, butit is 
to extend to and embrace foreigners, foreign territory, and 
aforeign government. This is heyond the ‘reach of legis- 
lative authority; that is necessari y limited to persons and 
places over which it-has control, and where obedience can 
be compelled. A resolution or act of Congress is anact of 
legislation; it is a law. Now, alaw has been well defined 
to be a rule of action, prescribed by the supreme power of 
the State, (whichis the law making power, wherever it 
may be vested,) commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong. It is mandatory; it uses the language of 
authority or command. lt directs and prohibits, under suit- 
able sanctions. It acts upanthe obedient as well as the 
disobedient. It is the reverse of counsel and advice. It 
demands obedience; it does not ask consent. It does not 
speak in the language of entreaty, but with the voice of 
authority. This is of the essence of all laws. Of course, 
its operation is confined to such as are within its jurisdic- 
tion. Itcannot directly, and by force of its own intrinsic 
authority, act upon the citizens of other countries, or the 
territory of other nations. By this resolution, which is 
simply an act of legislation, a law, is designed to operate, 
and hy its terms does operate, (if it have any efficacy,) upon 
a people and territory without onr jurisdiction. It ‘has no 
one quality of a legitimate legislative act. It is not pre- 
scribed by an authority which is supreme over all whom 
it is designed to affect. Itis not a command to which obe- 
dience canbe enforced. It is neither in form nor substance 
mandatory. It is advisory, an invitation, an offer to con- 
tract, a proposal of mutual stipulations—a consent, on our 
part, to certain terms of agreement, and a solicitation to a 
oreign nation, on her part, to accept them. The records of 
the civilized world can find no such example as this of the 
exercise of legislative power. It is wholly without the 
sphere of legislative authority. The treaty power proposes 
articles of agreement, and makes contracts; “it has for its 
object contracts with foreign nations,” while the powers of 
Congress have for their object whatever can be done in re- 
lation to the powers delegated to it, without the consent of 
foreign nations. A commercial treaty binds both the parties 
to it; a commercial regulation, the creature of the law, 1s con- 
fined in its operation tothe people and territory of the law- 
making power. Itbinds those ouly who are found within 
the jurisdiction of the legislature. It can in general be 
repealcd at pleasure; it beginsand ends with those whe en- 
actedit. This joint resolution proposes to unite the treaty- 
making and legislative powers, the executive and the legis- 
Jative authority, and to bind, by the forms of law, both our 
own citizens and foreigners, to operate upon our own ter- 
ritory and the territory of a foreign nation. Legislation 
cannot attain such objects under our constitation. 

This resolution, in effect, usurps the authority given by 
constitution to the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers, It is through these functionaries, and other 
aficeys of the executive depertmant, that we speak to for 
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eign nations. The legislature, as such, has no communi- 
cation with aforeign government. In the language of Mr. 
Pinkney, in the debate on the commercial trea- y, it may be 
said that the constitution has givento the President of the 
Senate “the exclusive creation and control of the whole 
machinery of diplomacy. He only, with the approbation of 
the Senate, can appolnt a negotiator, or take any step to- 
wards a negotiation. The constitution does not, in an 
part of it, even intimate that any other department shall 

ossess either a constant or an occasional right to interpose 
in the preparation of any treaty, or in the final perfection of 
it. The President and Senate are explicitly pointed out as 
the sole actors in that sort of transaction.” The resolution 
before us addresses itself directly to a foreign government: 
It is the voice of legislation, speaking to an independent na- 
tion, not indeed in form, through the ordinary instrumental: 
ity of the executive department, and officers appointed by 
it, but in substance proposing to it, by its own direct agen- 
cy, mutual stipulations and guaranties,to be binding on 
bothfnations. If Congress can thus speak directly to another 
nation, it must have the power to perform all acts auxiliary 
toit. Ifit can negotiate with a foreign government by an 
act of legislation; ifit can make an agreement, in the form 
ofa law, to admit such a government into the Union, it 
surely can do the same thing by an agent: It, consequent- 
ly, may empower whom it pleases to conclude and. perfect 
an arrangement with a foreign nation, and thus in effect 
appoint ambassadors and public ministers, or such as may 
perform the duties appropriate to such officers. If Congress 
can admit Texas into the Union without the previous exer- 
cise of the executive power—if they can propose and settle 
the terms ofsuch admission by their joint resolution, they 
certainly can make such propositions through an autho- 
rized agent appointed by them; they can also select an 
agent to receive proposals from Texas. The greater in- 
clude theless. Ifitcan submit proposals by resolution, it 
can can confer authority on another to submit them; and 
this would be a usurpation not warranted, but prohibited by 
the constitution. 

The resolution for annexing Texas to the United States is 
in direct conflict with the treaty-¢making power. Ihave 
heretofore adverted to the nature and substance of this reso- 
lution. It has every ingredient of a contract, except the 
consummation by the final assent of both parties. lt con- 
tains terms, conditions, and guaranties. It is in the nature 
ofa compact or agreement. And what but thisis a treaty? 
We cannot annex Texas without her consent, and we invite 
her to give it. Are not these proposals foran arrangement 
or contract, by which rights are to be surrendered and ac- 
quired? And, when perfected, do they not, in substance, 
constitute a treaty? And is not this solely within the prov- 
inceof the treaty-making power? The language of Mr. 
Calhoun, which I have quoted before, is full and explicit on 
this point: “Congress cannot make a contract with a for- 
eign nation. Whatever requires the consent of another na- 
tion belongs to thetreaty power, and can only be regulated 

it.” 

his resolution removes the great safeguard which the con- 
stitution has provided forthe security of all, and especially 
the smal! States, in our intercourse and relations with for- 
eign powers, viz: the consent of two-thirds of the senators 

resent to any treaty, contract, or stipulation with them. 
The power was lodged here to guard against sudden and 
ill-advised legislation. In the Senate there is an equality of 
representation of the States, and the assent of two-thirds 
was required to the ratification ofa treaty, because treaties 
generally involve matters of great importance, which may 
seriously affect the interests and prosperity of the States. 
The power asserted in this resolution is given to a bare 
majority of both Houses of Congress to create as many 
States as it may deem expedient, thus destroying the bal- 
ance of power intended to be secured by the constitution, 
annihilating the political power of the small States, and 
merging it in that of the great States which may be erected 
or admitted by the exercise of legislative authority. It was 
to preventsuch a result (among other reasons) that com- 
pacts with foreign nations require to perfect them the two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. 

This resolution, orthe principle involved in it, is cacula- 
ted seriously to impair if not destroy the balances of ihe 
constitution in another form—viz: by wholly changing the 
relative political power of the States in the representation of 
the House of Representatives. If Texascan be annexed by 
an act of Congress, any other foreign State may be admitted 
by virtue of the same authority, and thus foreign slave 
States may be received into our Union infinitum, until 
the representation of three-fifths of all persons besides those 
who are free will exceed the entire representation of the 
free States, and the power of the latter be forever gone. Is 
it credible that the patriots who signed the constitution be- 
lieved that, in the grant of power to Congress to admit new 
States into the Union, they were conferring an authority 
which, if exercised to its full extent, would deprive every 
free State of all political power in that branch of the legisla- 
ture which most directly and immediately represented the 
people ofthə Union? 

There is no necessity for giving this clause of the consti- 
tution the latitudinous construction insisted on by those 
who support this resolution. Full effect may be given to it 
by limiting it to what its langnage obviously imports, and 
what. the then existing and future circumstances of the 
country might require. When the constitution was formed 
we had an extensive territory out of which new States 
might be formed; we had old States which might wish to be 
divided. The constitution provided for both. It authorized 
the admission of new States either from Territories or cx- 
isting States, and thus every purpose of the clause was an- 
swered. With great propriety, therefore, do the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in their report to the Senate, use the 
following language: 

“Generality of import may find restraint by reference to the 
fact of adequate matter being found for the operation of the 
debated language, independently of the revolting operation. 
This is the firstand reasonable check on broad interpreta- 
tion.” * * * “Excluded from an operation beyond the 
Union, did it have, at the time of insertion in the constitu- 
tion, or does it find now, matter on which to act, sufficient 
to authorize the inference that other matter may not have 
been intended for it, that this would be of extent to satisfy 
i) There was a large mess of territory appurtenant to some 


Senate. 


of the larger States of the Union, which an imperative na- 
tional apinion destined to the formation of new States. Ver. 
mont, the Territory of Frankland, have already been the 
claimants to admission. The territory northwest of the 
Chio, the unmeasured appendages of Georgia, presented a 
field almost indefinite for the operation of the clause—a 
range of surface in which the appetite of construction the 
most. inordinate might be @xpected to find satiety. AN 
these together furnish a sphere of operation certainly too 
prolific to allow monsters of construction to be bred up to 
supply food for operation.” : 


The consequences which may follow from the construe- 
tion given to the clause authorizing the admission of new 
States, furnish another strong argument against the consti: 
tutionality of this resolution. In the language of the same 
report, [ say that “if these effects are found in the exhidi- 
tion of evil or peril, the principle which lies at the bottom of 
all institutions, that it is to be tried by its fruits, comes di- 
rectly forward to assert a claim to control.” -1 do not deem 
it necessary to insist that the effects and consequeuces 
which may result from the operation of a law always. far- 
nish the controlling rule for its construction. -But if they 
are such, upon any supposed construction, as will prove 
highly dangerous and deleterious—if it cannot be supposed 
that the framers ofthe law intended to hazard such results— 
and especially if such construction will bein opposition to 
other parts of the law, and is not necessary to. be given io 
carry into full effect every part of the law, such constrivc: 
tion ought not to be adopted. It may be assumed to be an 
unauthorized construction, and should be repudiuted. In 
this view, I call the attention of - the Senate to the conse- 
quences of this dangerous assumption of Jegislative 


. power. It will enable Congress to admit any and every for- 


eign government into the Union. No matter how variant 
they are from us in their language, customs, habits, or 
principles, they may be invited to join our confederacy, and 
may accept the invitation, We may have the people of 
Mexico, of Cuba, of all South America, of Europe and China, 
united to us, under a constitution ordained for. us’ and our 
posterity. The majority of a quorum of both “Houses of 
Congress, under temporary excitement, may do what, in 
the hour of sober reflection, they would mourn over and la 
ment, Theold partnership, without the consent of two- 
thirds of the partners, would be practically dissolved, and a 
new one Created against their wishes. Can it he supposed 
that the “old thirteen” ever intended that such should be 
the operation of the. constitution which they had ratified? 
Is it to be believed that the States. which, under the articles 
of confederation, required the assent of nine of their number- 
tothe union with them of anyother foreign colony except 
Canada, would, under the constitution, provide that a bare 
majority of Congress might perfect sucha union? Jt is ut- 
terly incredible. Why, then, without necessity, give such 
a construction to the instrument as may produce such re- 
sults? Why put at hazard all the blessings of our glorious 
constitution, by the exercise of a powér not only doubtful 
and unnecessary, but which is in conflict with the whole 
spirit of the instrument? Why not rather seek for old 
paths, and walk in them, thatwe may have peace and rest 
and quiet, and that union and harmony may prevail through- 
out the length and breadth of the land? ae 
Having, as briefly as I could, considered the question of 
the constitutional power of Congress to pass this resolution, 
and as concisely as possible suggested the reasons which 
have led me to the conclusion that no such power is to be 
found in the constitution, I proceed to advert very sum- 
marily to the remaining objection to the resolution, viz: 


IIL. If there be a power conferred by the constitution to 
admit Texas into the Union; in the form of a treaty or of an 
act or resolve of Congress, itis unwise and. dangerous to 
exercise it. 

We do not require Texas as a place for our people 
to occupy, or its soil for our farmers or planters to till. 
We have now a vast, rich, and fertile territory within the 
limits of the United States yet unoccupied. -Millions and 
millions of acres of the public lands in diiferent States re- 
main unsold, inviting the hand of labor to till it, where the 
climate is healthy and the price of the lands is lew. We do 
not require the addition of the territory of Texas to ena- 
ble our agriculturists to find land to cultivate; we have 
enough, and more than enough, to supply their wants and 
those of their children’s children for years to come; and 
why should we be so anxious to annex more territory to 
our already almost boundless domain! The wants of our 
present and -rapidly increasing population do not de- 
mand it. = 

But if a necessity is imposed upon us to make additions 
to our immense possessions in order that farmers and la- 
borers may find employment, is it expedient for us to obtain 
Texas for such a purpose? What is now the condition of its 
public domain? We have heretofore understood from high 
authority that most, if not all. of the good lands of Texas 
have been patented or granted by the different autherities 
which from time to time have had the control of them? It 
is probable that the whole of Texas proper which is of any 
value has been made the subject of a grant; and, if so, of 
what benefit would the annexation of that country be to 
those who wished to purchase good lands at a reasonable 
price? Their government has not kept, it has been said, 
any complete record of granis and alienations which have 
been made, and everything connected with the subject is 
doubtful and uncertain. Should Texas be annexed, we do 
not know, nor have we the means of knowing from her ar- 
chives, what portion of her lands is under governmental 
control, while the probabilities are many and strong that 
every acre which is worthfanythinglis inthe hands of pat- 
entees or grantees. } 

If, however, there be land there unsold and of value, is it 
not all virtually under mortgage, and for an amount uncer- 
tain and indefinite? The records of Texas. are in this par- 
ticular also lamentably deficient. The amount of her pub- 
lic debt is unknown to herself and more so to us. A part of 
the territory claimed tobe within her limits isin the pos- 
session of Indians. and another part in the possession of 
Mexico; so that by the acquisition of Texas we obtain a ter- 
ritery of whose extent we sre, ignorant—covered with pa- 
tents and grants, under a mortgage the amount of which is 
unknown—the title in dispute, and te be obtained, if atall, 
by a warwith another power, Surely if there ha go‘ ner, 
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cessity there can be no wisdom in purchasing such a do- 
main. Butit has been said that the resolution does not pro- 
yidefor the cessionof the public lands of Texas to the 
United States or for the paymentof her debts by this gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, that it is one of the conditions 
of annexation that Texas shall retainall the vacant and un- 
appropriated lands within its limits, to be applied first to 
the payment of its debts and liabilities, and that in no event 
are the latter to become a charge upon the government of 
the United States. All this appears very well on paper; but 
what will the other nations of the earth say to us, who in- 
corporate Texas into the Union, and receive from herall 
her public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports, and har- 
bors, navy and navy yard, docks, magazines, arms, arma- 
ments, andall other property and means pertaining to the 
public defence belonging to her, and deprive her of the 
wer of imposing duties on imports, the highest and best, 
perhaps the only security for her public creditors—what 
will they say to us if we refuse to pay her debts? if we take 
from her the means of payment and yet decline to provide 
for her lawful engagements? Did not her creditors rely 
upon her power and disposition to levy duties to pay their 
honest and just debts? and do we not propose voluntarily to 
deprive them of this resource? And if we do this, do not 
honorand justice and moral honesty demand that we 
should give them an equivalent for it? And, if we refuse, 
shall we not be regarded asa nation eager to obtain posses- 
sion of a foreign country, and leaving her creditors deprived 
of the resources on which they justly relied to discharge 
their demands? Are we prepared to encounter public ob- 
loquy for the purpose of acquiring territory which has been 
already granted to others, subject to a mortgage of un- 
known amount, incumbered with liens indefinite in number 
and amount, and the possession of which we cannot obtain 
without a protracted and bloody contest? ~ 
My friend, the senator from Pennsylvania, who has occu- 
pied a seat next to me forsome time, (although, I fear, if 
rumors shall prove to be true, | shall soon be deprived of 
the pleasure of having him fora neighbor,) said he should 
have preferred that the resolution should have been so 
drawn as to subject the public domain of Texas to the con- 
trol of the government of the United States, and her Indian 
relations also; but he added that when she was admitted 
these matters could be arranged between -the United States 
and Texas, and the details be satisfactorily setiled by 
friendly arrangement. I hope my friend from Tennessee 
ive Foster] heard this declaration; for I recollect that a 
lew weeks ago, upon the introduction by him of a joint res- 
olution nearly identical with the one now under discussion, 
he said, or I understood him to say, that he would not vote 
for the admission of Texas without a guaranty that no part 
of her debt should be paid hy the United States, and that 
this was with hima sine qua non. Did he hear the doctrine 
advanced by the senator from Pennsylvania, that 'Texas and 
«the United States might hereafter agree to modify the pro- 
vision as to the public lands?) That it was, in this respect 
at least, a public act which might be varied in its terms by 
mutual consent—repealed or changed by the assent of both 
parties, and thus the public domain of Texas be subject to 
the action of Congress? Does not the senator perceive that 
if by such consent Texas might cede her public lands to the 
United States, she might also, by an arrangement with the 
United States, have her debts paid, or become a charge upon 
this government? And what would then become of the 
condition or guaranty indispensable, in his view, to the 
proposed annexation, viz: that the United States should 
never he made responsible for the debts of Texas? Gone, 
annihilated, vanished. And how can he vote fora resolu- 
tion which will not give the security which he deems es- 
sential? If, however, the territory should be first acquired 
by treaty, no act of legislation can vary the terms. 
The sure guaranty which he demands would be found 
in the requisite vote of two-thirds of the Senate to 
change a fundamental article in the treaty of an- 
nexation, And, by insisting upon the exercise of 
the treaty power, in the first instance, to acquire the terri- 
tory, he would obtain what might be considered a perfect 
security for the object he wished to accomplish, viz: entire 
exemption from any liability on the part of the United States 
to pay the debts of Texas. The senator from Pennsylvania 
reminds me that he did not refer, in his remarks, to any 
fature arrangement for the payment of the debts of Texas, 
but to one regarding her public lands and her Indian rela- 
tions. Certainly he did not speak of any such arrangement 
as to her debts; but, if the argument he a sound one, that, 
after her admission into the Union, she say agree with this 
overnment to surrender her public lands, and wecan law- 
ully enter into such an arrangement, we can also, with her 
assent, (which she will not probably be disinclined to give,) 
assume her debts. 

We do not require Texas fram any well-fonnded appre- 
hension that it will become dependent upon, or an ally, or 
under the control of Great Britain or any other power. ‘This 
point was very fully considered at the last session, in the 
debate on the Texas treaty; and it was most conclusively 
shown that there was not the slightest cause for alarm; that 
anonymous letters. and opinions of interested menin Texas 
were not to he considered as entitled to weight in opposi- 
tion to the clear and explicit disavowal of the British gov- 
ernment, repeatedly made, furnishing the highest evidence 
that there was no foundation for the jealousies and appre- 
hensions which had been entertained of her designs upon 
Texas. Since that time nothing has transpired to vary the 
then existing state of things in this particular. Texas, if 
not annexed, will remain an independent nation, with all 
the rights and privileges of such a nation, under no human 
control except that which is exerted by her own constitu- 
tionand laws. p 

The annexation of Texas, as contemplated by this resolu- 
tion, will he a violation of our treaty and amicable relations 
with Mexico. This topic also was examined and discussed 
at the last session, and 1 shall not now dwell upon it. All 
that can be said upon it was then said by many ‘senators 
who took part in that debate. . cay! 

It is inexpedient to pass this resolution, because it is_pos- 
sible, if not very probable, that it will lead to hostilities 
with Mexico, if it be not itself considered by her adeclara- 
tion of'war. We have heretofore been advised by that gov- 


ernment that she should so consider it—at least if annexa~ 


tion should in fact follow from the passage of the resolu- 
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tion. No one has more confidence than I havein the valor 
and courage and power of this nation successfully to prose- 
cate a just war. But it should bea just one, an honorable 
one, and thus should command the confidence of the people. 
Would a war with Mexico undervexisting circumstances, 
produced by the annexation to the United States of what 
she claims to be a part of her territory, be sucha war? If, 
however, it should be deemed a war just on our part to re- 
pel the hostilities of Mexico, are senators aware of the con- 


-sequences which would result from it to the property, if 


not the persons, of our citizens? Do they know the state of 
feeling which exists in the public mind, especially among 
our merchants and men of business generally on this sub- 
ject? I have received communications from commercial 
men who are not politicians, but who are engaged in their 
business employments, who desire to know whether it be 
safe for them to continue their business operations, and `es- 
peeially whether it be prudent to send their ships on long 
voyages, purchaced and fitted at great expense; and wheth- 
er there is danger that their prospects and property are to 
be sacrificed for the purpose of obtaining jurisdiction over 
Texas? The vote which will be given by this body within 
a few days will decide and answer these questions. Mexico 
is weak and poor, but she is proud, and the privateers of all 
nations which would sail under her dag would greatly in- 
jure and annoy our commerce and capture and destroy im- 
mense amounts of property afloat on the ocean belonging 
to our citizens. We ought to pause and consider before 
we adopt a measure which may,and probably ‘will, be 
fraught with such deep and lasting injury to American citi- 
zens. 


This resolution ought not to pass, because it will tend to 
create throughout the various sections of our country strorg 
fears that the constitutional securities of the rights and priy- 
ileges of the States will not be preserved. The value of our 
bond of union is incalculable. Why should we run the haz- 
ard of weakening it by the shock it will receive from the 
adoption of the resolution? What necessity is there for 
adding to the existing materials of discord another so well 
caculated to weaken confidence, to produce irritation, and to 
disturb the peace of the Union! Is it not far better to he 
contented with our present almost illimitable territory, in- 
stead of exerting a new and at least doubtful power of add- 
ing a foreign government to the Union? Would it not be 
the part of wisdom to follow the precedent set by our patri- 
otic ancestors, and cherish the Union as it is, rather than ada 
a foreign nation to it, and thus be instrumental in origina- 
ting and consummating a measure calculated to alienate the 
affections of the citizens of different portions of our country 
from each other? 


There is one other objection to this resolution to which I 
shall advert, and upon which I shall not long detain the Sen- 
ate. 1 mean the objection which arises from the claim in- 
sisted on by those who first started this project of annexa- 
tion, that it is necessary for the maintenance of the peculiar 
institutions of the South as well as those of Texas: in other 
words, Texas isto be annexed to the Union to perpetuate 
slavery in the United ‘States and in Texas; and this, it has 
been urged elsewhere, is an object which the slave States 
have a constitutional right to insist shall be accomplished, 
if necessary, by the annexation of Texas. There is no por- 
tion of the people of this country more devoted to the con- 
stitution, more patriotic, more determined to abide by and 
enforce all the guaranties of that instrument, than the people 
of the free States. It was the result of compromise. It was 
framed in a spirit of conciliation. New England willadhere 
to allats provisions; will aid in sustaining all the rights of 
all the States which are secured by it; will abide by all its 
stipulaiions. But she will not consent to introduce new 
provisions to secure the objects named; she will not advo- 
cate the exercise of new and dangerous powers to promote 
them. No principle of honor, patriotism, or public ex- 
pediency demands this at her hands. She will abide 
by the compromises of the constitution; she will keep 
within the limits which they prescribe, and beyond 
them she will not advance. My friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Morenxan,} who opened this debate, touched this topic in a 
style and temper deserving all commendation. He said that 
it'was wise to leave the guaranties of the constitution just 
as they were, without attempting to increase or diminish 
them; that it was best to confine ourselves to the existing 
provisions of the constitution, rather than add new ones; 
that we had thus far been properous, and were making 
rapid advances in strength, greatness, and glory. [ cannot 
but indulge the hope that we shal! preserve the existing 
balances and Checks of the constitution, discharge all the 
obligations which it imposes upon us, and then all will be 
well : 


My friend from Pennsylvania (Mr, Bucnanan] said that he 
was pleased with this joint resolution hecause it proposed 
immediate annexation So far as it is practicable, which will 
quiet public excitement, and fulfil the wishes of the people, 
as expressed in the late presidential election. J do not 
agree with the senator that the resu It of the late election is 
expressive of the opinion ofa majority of the people of the 
United States that Texas should be admitted into the Union. 
It is notorious that in many parts of the country the ques- 
tion of annexation was wholly and designedly kept out of 
view; while, in other portions, very many, and among them 
distinguished men, voted for Mr. Polk, jbecause he was the 
nominee of the party, but under a protest as to this matter 
of annexation, and with an armed determination to aid in 
the election of members of Congress. who would vote 
against it. The vote of the State of New York, which 
elected the President who is soon to be inaugurated, was 
the vote of a plurality, and it is believed that a majority of 
her electors were then opposed to annexation. The élec- 
tion decided nothing as to the question_of the policy of ad- 
mitting Texas. As to the existing excitement, I ask, who 
is responsible forit? Who is justly chargeable with exci- 
ting the public mind upon this question? Previous. and for 
some time subsequent to the coming in of the expiring ad- 
ministration, the people of the United States had not dream- 
ed of annexation. The public mind was tranquil. But that 
administration, for purposes which they avowed, and possi- 
bly from motives which they did not avow, got up this 
scheme of annexation—were the sole authors of the 
excitement—were alone responsible for that which now is 
sought to he allayed by immediate aunexation. Ought the 


Senate to vote for this measure to quiet the public. mind, 
which has been excited by others, and not by them? 

i The senator said, also, he was pleased with this resolu- 
tion because it settled the question of slavery. And how 
does it settle that question? Why, by adopting the Mis- 
souri compromise lineof 36 deg. 30 min. Will, however, 
this resolution settle that question? How very small a: por- 
tion of Texas is north of this line; but, if it were ever so 
large, no free State can be formed there without the consent 
of the State of Texas. The resolution provides that new 
States, not exceeding four in number, in- addition to the 
State of Texas, may, by the consent of said State, be formed 
out of the territory belonging to the republic of Texas. 
The State of Texas which is to be admitted into the Union 
has entire control over the whole subject, and it needs not 
the gift of prophecy to foresee that no free State will ever be 
formed eut of any portion ef the territory with -her-consent,; 
and without it, no State, whether free or slave, can be 
erected or formed within the limits of the present republic of 
Texas. This resolution cannot, therefore, settle finally the 
question of slavery. Besides, if the legislature who pass 
the resolution for admission can subsequently, with the con- 
sent of Texas, alter the stipulations contained in it, (as it 
has been.urged may be done in regard to her public lands,) 
the entire question of slavery is left open, subject to be mod- 
ified according to an agreement hereafter to be made be- 
tween the United States and Texas. 

My friend from. Pennsylvania was pleased with this reso- 
lution, because it refers fhe question of annexation directly 
to the people and not to the government of Texas. It seems 
to me that by this resolution the people have not the con- 
trol of this matter, They. cannot act upon the question of 
annexation without the consent of the existing government; 
they cannot accede or disagree to our proposals, except by 
aconvention assembled hy the order and with the license of 
the government; so that, after all, the question is left first to 
the decision of the government, and, ifthey refuse to act, 
the people are deprived of the power ofaction. / 

The senator liked the resolution for another reason. It 
raised and settled the broad question whether the power of 
Congress to admit new States extends to the admission of a 
foreign independent State. It does raise that question; but 
does it settle it? Does the passage of this resolution dìs- 
pose of that question? Has not the next Congress some- 
thing to say upon it, and something also to decide? Does the 
resolution admit Texas? Are not the proceedings of her 
convention to be submitted to Congress for their final ac- 
tion? Nothing can be more clear, and therefore the whole 
matter is open to await the further and final action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Senator was pleased with the resolution, because it 
would prove to be a bond of perpetual peace between the 
United States and the manufacturing nations of the Old 
World, and.particularly Great Britain. This it would effect, 
because, if Texas should be annexed to the Union, Great 
Britain would be dependent on us for the cotton she would 
consume-—a staple almóst indispensable to her bid being 
as a nation—and thus there would be a permanent bond of 
peace. I do not perceive how the dependence of Great 
Britain upon the States for the supply of cotton for her 
manufacturing establishments will strengthen the relations 
of peace between us. She will purchase this article where 
she can obtain it on the most advantageous terms. She 
will give Texas the market price for it, and no more, 
whether she be an independent State or a state ofthe Union. 
It is possible she might obtain it even on. better terms if 
Texas was not annexed tothe United States. The price, 
however, does not depend upon annexation, but upon the 
demand and supply. She takes from us now what she 
wants, and she will take no more, whatever may become 
of Texas. The relations of amity between us and her do 
not depend upon the quantity of cotton which may be 
grown, or its price. E : 

It has been urged that the annexation of Texas will pro! 
mote and extend our manufacturing interests. She will 
then become the purchaser and consumer of the products 
ofourlabor. But if she remain independent she will sup- 
ply herself from the workshops of Great Britain. This does 
not seem to me to be a necessary Consequence. Jf Texas 
remains as she is, Great Britain will doubtless use every 
effort to introduce her manufactures there, but Texas must 
impose duties on them to enable her to defray the expenses 
of her government. It cannot be that she will admit them 
free of duty. Andif she can be sup lied by the United 
States on as favorable or better terms than by Great Britain, 
we shall have the preference. She will buy of those who 
will’sell the cheapest. Her annexation to the United States 
will not greatly extend the market for our manufactures, at 
least for some time to come. At present her population is 
small and her wants but few. She {consumes little. The 
increase of her numbers will be from the United States or 
from foreigners, who, if she were independent, would settle 
here, and thus-we shall merely supply in Texas those we 
should have supplied inthe United States. The aggregate 
amount of manufactures purchased by Texas would be 
nearly the same whether she be in or outofthe Union. The 
constimption would not be much increased by her admis- 
sion as a State. and the supply would be furnished by us to 
the same people, either as our citizens or as the citizens of 
a foreign government. Neither would our navigating in- 
terest be promoted by annexation; certainly not for; many 
years. The facilities for commercial intercourse between 
ns and Texas, by water, are not great: it would require but 
few vessels, and those small ones, to be. the carriers of all 
the productions which would be sent to and from it; and, 
whether annexed or not, as We could and should carry 
cheaper and more expeditiously than any of our rivals, we 
should secure all the benefits which the navigating interest 
of any country could derive from commercial intercourse 

rj r. : 7 x 
: a friend from Pennsylvania thinks that the annéxation 
of Texas will strengthen the Union; that the frontier States 
— those on the onter border ofthe confederacy —-have been, 
and always will be, the most loyal of any of the States to 
the government and the Union. Of course I suppose the 
more remote our frontier is from the centre, the stronger 
will be our Union; and for such a purpose world it not be 
pest that it should extend fo Cape Horn? Are we to go on, 
spreading our free institutions on all sides, until we become 
an ocean bound republice? As we to have no neighbors byt 


republics? Wili not our thirst for acquisition be allayed 
without embracing within the Union the whole of the west- 
ern continent? Would it not be wise to listen to the voice 
ofthe patriots and statesmen of other days, who warned 
their countrymen of the dangers attendant upon a great ex- 
tension of their limits? Shalt their admonitions be lost upon 
us? Shall we assume to be wiser than the generations who 
have preceded us? Had we not better check our ardor for 
acquisition, and let “well enough alone?” The voice of the 
fathers of the- republic still speaks to us in the records 
which they have left for our perusal. It is the voice of 
Kindness, of patriotism, aud of wisdom. Let us listen to it, 
let us give heed to it, let us profit by it. 

I have now, Mr. President, discharged what I considered 
to be an imperious duty, both as an American senator and 
as representing a State which has given me this place of 
honor and responsibility. . It has been my design to explain 
the grounds of my honest and conscientious opposition to 
this measure of annexation, and to set forth the reasons 
why I think it both unconstitutional and inexpedient. The 
voice ofmy own beloved Commonwealth, to which I al- 
ways listen with respect, has reached. me. Her legislature 
has expressed the sentiments of her people on this momen. 
tous subject. At its session in May last it passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: i 


“Resolved, That the power to unite an independent for- 
eign State with the United States is not among the powers 
delegated to the general government by the constitution of 
the United States, and that the treaty recently concluded by 
the President of the United States, for the annexation of 
Texas, assuming the payment of its debts, its war with 
Mexico, and its treaties with foreign powers, isa dangerous 
and alarming stretch of executive power. 

“Resdlved, That the government of the United States, 
pure and irreproachable in its relations with foreign nations, 
has ever observed, with unbending integrity, the faith of 
treaties; and that national reputation and honor, as well as 
the dictates of sound morality, require a rigid adherence to 

' these principles; and that the annexation of Texas to this 
Union would be a violation of our treaty stipulations with 
Mexico, and a. virtual declaration of war against that 
power. m , 7 

“Resolved, That the State òf Connecticut, faithful to the 
constitution of the United States, and mindful of its conces- 
sions, can never consent to annex a foreign nation to the 
Union; and especially will it never consent to stipulate for 
its admission with the privilege of a slave representation, or 
become a party to its voluntary institution of slavery.” 

In the sentiments thus expressed f fully concur. Ihave 
endeavored to enforce them. The decision of the Senate, 
which is soon to be pronounced, will present the momen- 
tous issues which will grow out of this proposition to an- 
nex a foreign government to the Union of these States. f 
hope the Senate will be directed to a wise and just decision, 
I have been educated from my youth inthat school which 
has maintained the supremacy of the constitutionand the 
jaws; whichhas deemed the firm unwavering support of 
the provisions of that instrument and the Union of the States 
to be essential to national happigess and prosperity. With 
a strict adherence tothe spirit of the constitution; a wise 
and honest executive administration; an intelligent aad pa- 
triotic legislature; a learned, firm, independent judiciary, 
and an enlightened and moral people, withthe blessing of 
Providence, all will be well with us. But if the checks, 
and balances, and guaranties of the constitution be sacri- 
ficed; if form be substituted for substance; ifa new and 
dangerous exercise of powers which a literal interpretation 
of the constitution does not demand nor its spirit justify, be 
indulged, dissensions, and jealousies, and heart-burning will 
arise and increase; the bonds ofour Union will be weaken- 
ened; the integrity of the confederacy he endangered, and 
the prosperity and inereasing greatness of the nation will 
be impeded, if not destroyed. From sucha calamity may 
He-who holdsin his hand all the nations of the earth 
save us! 


SPEECH OF MR. COLLAMER, 


OF VERMONT. 


In the House of Representatives, January 23, 1845— 
On the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. COLLAMER addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 
Mr. Crarmaw: Amongst the great variety of 
rojects for the annexation of Texas to, this nation, 
by an act of legislation, is one which proposes to 
annex it as a State, leaving to it all its ungranted 
lands, and leaving the burden of all its debts to be 
paid without recourse to this government. This 
mode of doing the deed seems, at present, to receive 
most favor. There are, undoubtedly, some in this 
House who would be unwilling to receive Texas, 
and thereby become responsible for the unknown 
and uncounted millions of her debt; and they seem 
to suppose that, by this project, such a responsi- 
bility is avoided. That, sir, Í consider a great mis- 
take. If we take Texas, we must respond to the 
duties and obligations inseparably incident to the 
act by the dictates of justice and the law of nations, 
and which are beyond the reach of protestations to 
avoid or control. One of those incidents is, that 
we must be responsible to her creditors for her 
debts. The creditors of any government have, for 
their security, an equitable lien upon the eminent 
domain. By this is not intended what is, in this 
country, commonly called the public domain—that 
_ is, the public land. By eminent domain, is to be 
undérstood the power possed by a nation, by taxes 
or otherwise, to appropriate to the public use, and 
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to the public .debis, all the property, public and 
private, real and personal, present and prospective, 
all which together constitute the resources of wealth. 
It is this national power—the money-raising power 
—which constitutes the security of the public cred- 
itor; and any act of another which weakens this 


security must, of course, visit on that other all the” 


consequences which result thereby to innocent third 
persons. And here I would caution gentlemen not 
to confound this’ national power—the eminent do- 
main—with objects and subjects on which it might 
be brought to act. The lien is not on the lands or 
articles of property, public or private, but is on 
the existing national power. The purchase of the 
property by other nations or individuals, therefore, 


| does not weaken the security; but whatever de- 


taches from and weakens this national power 
weakens the security; and whatever nation takes 
that power so detached, must be responsible for the 
debts which lien upon it. If, then, we annex Texas 
to this nation, even though we do not -take 
her public land, we. of. course deprive her 
of the power of levying and collecting” du- 
ties, imposts, and tonnage, (the principal source of 
modern revenue,) and thereby we weaken her emi- 
nent domain and her creditors’ security; and there- 
fore we must be responsible to-those creditors. 

But, it is said, by admitting Texas as a State we 
leave her sovereignty existing, and so the eminent 
domain remains for security of the creditor. There 
are two entire answers to be made to that position. 
The first,is, you take away from her the power to 
levy duties on importations, the most productive 
source. of modern revenue. Now, if the creditor 
does not obtain his pay, must. not we, who have 
taken away that resource and security; pay him 
his debt? "Fhe second answer is this: if we deprive 
a creditor of the means of enforcing his security, 
we must pay him. If we assume any branch of 
the sovereignty of Texas, we must respond to all 
the duties and liabilitics which rest upon that branch. 
What, then, is the mode of enforcing the debt of an 
individual on a nation? Any citizen or subject of 
one government, having a just demand on another 
nation, may require of his government to demand 
and enforce payment; and with this requirement it 
is the duty of his government to comply. This 
has always been done by this government for its 
citizens. Now, this can only be done by demand- 
ing payment from that branch of the sovereignty 
which represents the nation in relation to foreign 
nations, and can entertain diplomatic relations, and 
against which war may be declared and carried on 
if payment is refused. All this the cretitors of 
Texas, in this country and in England may re- 
quire of their governments. If we annex Texas, 
even asa State, we assume all that branch of her 
sovereignty which represents her foreign relations. 
She can no lorger receive and entertain embassa- 
dors or make treaties. 
longer, through their governments, demand their 
pay, and have reprisals and war on her in case of 
failure. AH that has devolved on us, and therefore 
to that we must respond. Clear, then, it appears to 
me, we must, in any event, if we take Texas in any 
form, be responsible for her untold debts. This I 
am unwilling to undertake, whether we take her 
lands, which seem to have been all granted that are 
of much value, or leave them to her to squander 
away, still leaving the debts for us to pay. 

So clear and decisive is the law of nations on this 
subject, that even those who have acquired the 
sovereignty by conquest, are bound to respond to 
the public creditors. Vattel says, (book 2, sec. 
203,) “For a conqueror to refuse to pay the debts 
of a country he has subdued, would be robbing the 
creditors with whom he is not at war.” - A strong 
case in illustration of this principle occurred when 
Frederick of Prussia finally submitted to pay to 
the subjects of England the debts due them by 
Silesia, which he had subdued. 

Such being our obligations, I entirely object to 
any attempt to repudiate them, in advance. We 
must meet them, or fall into national disgrace; and 
it is wrong and delusive to adopt a project which 
attempts to limit or disclaim our liability; the only 
effect of which will be to deceive and cajole our 
own people. If we will take Texas, let it be done 
frankly, and do not meanly attempt to skulk from our 
responsibilities, or to cheat and defraud either the 
creditors of Texas, our people, or ourselves. 

It may be asked, why, then, are we not responsible 
for the present debts of the several States? T an- 
swer, because we have taken away none of the se- 
curity, or mode of enforcing that security, which 


Foreign creditors can no - 
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-must they look for pay. 


At is. not, as 
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the creditors of the several States had. when their 
debt occured. They intrusted States, as corpora- 
tions or individuals, and to their plighted faith alone 
My next objection is that it is war with Mexico. 
has been insisted, only a matter’ for 
which Mexico may declare war, but will not. Mex- 
ico claims Texas as a revolted provinee, and is now 
at war with her, to reduce her. This Mexico has 
the undoubted right to-do af she can. — Of this right 
none can deprive her, without her consent. “This ig 
an existing war; and, let who will participate, Mex- 
ico may prosecute it without any new declaration of 
war. If any other nation interferes and gets injured, 
itis for them to declare war, not for Mexico. ‘Now, 
if we espouse Texas, that does not alter the right of 
Mexico. Mexico proceeds to reduce Texas accord- 
ing to her right, and we defend it: is: not that war, 
actual war, into which we thrust this nation? - This 
was very correctly so decided- hy Mr. Forsyth, as 
Secretary of State. 

But we are assured, by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, ex cathedra, that it will 
not occasion war, for that Mexico can ‘be satisfied 
with money. Now, sir, what does this mean? 
Why, it means we may take Texas, and pay for it 
exorbitantly, by assuming to pay her. uncounted e 
millions of debt, and then we can have the privilege 
of settling with Mexico, by paying her for it again; 
and that, too, without first knowing what she is to 
ask. -Had we not better first make our bargain 
with Mexico? We act even without the precaution 
of the thief who broke into a store, but declined to 
steal the goods, because he found therm marked at 
such enormous prices. Í 

The next objection to the annexation of Texas is 
the avowed purpose for which it is procured; that is, 
to make of it slave territory and slave States, to en- 
large and perpetuate slavery. This avowal of the 
advocates of the'measure is not here denied by any 
one. Any gentleman from the free States who voies 
for this measure, must be understood to vote for it 
for that object, or he must be secretly intending to 

ractise a gross fraud on the South, which he would 
Faraly be willing to acknowledge. This point is 
clearly settled by the consideration, that no provi- 
sion is admitted which will provide for any free 
States,except in the narrow strip in the Rocky 
mountains, north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes, and 
where the country never belonged to Texas; and no 
provision will be admitted that will even declare that 
Congress shall ever be permitted hereafter to 
decide on the conditions on which the States, here- 
after made, shall be admitted. No man from 
the non-slaveholding States has ever claimed that 
Congress can interfere with slavery within the 
States; and Ido not believe that any southern man 
entertains any apprehension on that subject. But it 
is quite too much to require of the representatives 
from the free States to aid--in” the extension, and 
thereby in the perpetuity of slavery. We have no 
desire to interfere with slavery in the States, be- 
cause we have no powerto do. so; but as we te- 
garded slavery as morally wrong, we cannot aid to 
extend it or perpetuate it. We are inno way con- 
vinced that the views of the Secretary of State. are 
right, when he insists that slavery is necessary to 
national; prosperity or human perfectibility. And 
in expressing such a sentiment, as the organ of this 
government, to other nations, he must have known 
he was not expressing the views:of this nation, nor 
of a majority thereof. Within the last half century 
seven new States have been added to our slavehold- 
ing region. That region comprises a large propor- 
tion of the finest soil, and the most genial climate 
in the Union. It has had the richest productions in 
the world—cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar-—constilut- 
ing the staples in commerce and manufactures, and 
yet they constantly have, and now do. complain of 
deterioration and distress. The free States have 
had but six added to their number. Much of their 
soil is comparatively steril; so much so as to have 
called forth from the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morse] the remark that the people were compelled 
to. work sixteen hours a day. The climate of mach 
of it is severe, and the productions of comparative 
moderate value; and yet we do not eomplain, nor 
are we suffering. Look at the comparative prog- 
ress of these two sections, as developed in the cen- 
sus returns of the last fifty years, and note the com- 
parative degree of progress in population, wealth, 
and resources, public and private. The difference 
is tzo striking tobe resisted. Look at the condi- 
tion and value of lands of equal fertility on the free 
and elaveholding sides of lines afd rivers. | This 
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cannot be accounted for on the ground of tariffs and 
temporary causes; for it has been almost uniform, 
through all such changes, for the whole fifty years, 
asis shown by the decennial returns. No, str, no; 
slavery 1s not prosperity; and however unwilling 
our southern gentlemen may be to look this subject 
in the face, they will hardly be able to persuade us 
to take slaves ourselves, or to visit them on others. 

I must acknowledge I was struck with some re- 
marks from the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Houmes,] suggesting that, in the progress of 
time, and at the known rate of increase, if slave ter- 
ritory was kept limited, the slaves would become 
too numerous, and convulsion must ensue; and, 
against such result, he calls for help. This, sir, 
looks like a gleam of returning reason. It has been 
of late years so constantly insisted, from that quar- 
ter, that slavery was so greata blessing, one could 
hardly suppose they could have too much. But I 
wish to cast no reproach, nor turn a deaf ear to the 
cry for assistance from imminent danger. Even 
the Romans raised aloud cry for help when the 
were canght by the Samnites in the Claudine forks. 
But is this cause of apprehension well founded? Sir, 
the convulsion of St. Domingo was only a child of 
that great parent of political fanaticism, cruelty, and 
blood, the French revolution. That is not the ter- 
mination which the lessons of history teach us natu- 
rally takes place with slavery. In all countries, 
where the master and slave reside together, a period 
arrives, in the progress of population, when the la- 
bor of the slaves will not pay for raising and sup- 
porting them. As masters approach this period, 
one after another discovers this fact, and gradually 
the chain of servitude becomes more and more re- 
laxed, until vhe relation becomes gradually un- 
known. The master, ceasing his exactions of val- 
ueless labor, and, at the same time, neglecting 
support, both are sought at large; and 
so command and obedience cease. This is 
the utmost protracted limit of domestic slavery, 
That point will arrive, at different periods, in differ- 
ent parts, but cannot vary materially, if the slave 
territory is not enlarged, as slaves are of easy trans- 
yortation. Such must be the ultimate result, unless 
itzis brought tosome more humane; just, and sum- 
mary close, by the acts of the masters themselves, 
in emancipation, Slavery must cease. It may be 
temporarily palliated or excused, on the ground of 
necessity. But thatexcuse cannot endure. Every 
man is bound faithfully to exert himself to remove 
that necessity. The voice of the world, the dic- 
tates of the moral sense, that echo of the veice of 
God within us, and even the Divine assurances, all 
declare that slavery must cease; and no possible pol- 
icy in government, no transcendentalism in morals 
or in politics, can prevent it. The inhabitants of 
the slaveholding States, if they have any regard for 
the dictates of humanity, the demands of justice, or 
the rights of man, in relation to their slaves, and es- 
pecially if there be any well-founded apprehension 
of convulsion, as suggested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Hormes,] they should not 
await the slow process of the extinguishment of 
slavery, by having it worn out by necessity. They 
should, as soon as may be, fit their slaves, by mor- 
al and intellectual culture, for freedom, and grant it 
to them, either by breaking at once their shackles, 
and demanding therefor their gratitude, and receiv- 
ing their faithful services, for reasonable pay, or by 
extending to them some seasonable course of safe, 
certain, progressive, gradual emancipation. 

But slavery is not, in my opinion, the whole, or 
the principal object of the South to be effected by 
the annexation of Texas. Texas is an indepen- 
dent country, with a constitution of government 
like our own. The importation of slaves from 
any country but from this there is there pro- 
hibited. It is said to be a country, in soil and 
climate, much better adapted to the productions 
of slave labor than this. Now, if there were 
really any well-grounded apprehension of such 
a crisis, as suggested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Homes,] then why do they 
not permit these two governments to remain as they 
are? Let ihe transportation of slaves follow the 
course so invitingly opened before them. In this 
state of things, guarantying the independence of 
Texas, she will operate as asafety valve, constantly 
open for the timely escape of slave population, by 
sale and transportation. But with this our southern 
brethren are no way content. They must have 
Texas to take off the slaves, and, at the same time, 
they insist on including it in the United States, so 
that they shall all be still kept in our country. Such 


pretensions are inconsistent and insincere, and lead 
us to look for the true reason, which is this: the ac- 
quisition of political power. 

Ido not blame southern gentlemen for attempting 
to secure this object, especially when it is quite clear 
it must he produced by votes from free States; but 
1 wish to have it clearly understood, that we may 
all act with our eyes open. 

It was a very natural inquiry, by the King of 
France, when our minister was holding forth the 
peculiar views of our secretary on the necessity of 
preventing England executing what he considered 
her diabolical views of procuring the abolition of 
slavery in Texas, to ask why we would not be 
willing to have the independence of Texas guaran- 
tied. The secretary commends our minister’s dis- 
creet answer, but we are not informed what it was. 
It undoubtedly evaded a direct answer; for such an 
answer would have been, if true, this: We must an- 
nex Texas to the South as slave territory to make 
States, from time to time, to give political preponder- 
ance to the South, at leastin the Senate, to clog and 
prevent the North and free States from having that 
weight and influence which their numbers and en- 
terprise would give. This is the main object, and 
this must be produced by votes from free States. 
Shall they be given? There isa great measure of 
assurance in such a requisition being made by the 
South upon the North and West. The South seems 


_to’say, “we require of you to give security for your 
good behavior.” ‘To do this we are duly requested 


to give the political preponderance to the slavehold- 
ing States, as being a much safer depository of pow- 
er than, ourselves. 

To induce us to enter into this measure, a course 
of argumentation is presented tous, which appears 


to me as extraordinary and inconsistent as can well 
beconceived. As a specimen of its character we 
will recall some of its features. 


When wishing to show that Mexico is without 
cause of complaint if we annex Texas, we are as- 
sured that Texas has not only declared, but has fully 
achieved her independence. That she is fully able 
ever to sustain her national existence, and has such 
resources of men and money as renders her ever- 
lasting independence unquestionable. But when 
this nation is to be urged to annexation, we are told 
that Texas is in such a critical and feeble condition 
that she must throw herself into the arms of Eng- 
land at the first solicitation, and that, too, in order 
to abolish slavery, when her separation from Mexi- 
co was mainly to avoid that very abolition. 

Last session we were urged to take Texas be- 
cause England was abont to take it, solely to abol- 
ish slavery there, in order to wreak her enmity on 
us, and destroy our prosperity, by inducing aboli- 
tion here. Now, that humbug has wholly exploded; 
and now we assured by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Houmns,} ex cathedra, that he has 
advices from England that England is about to guar- 
anty the independence of Texas, and guaranty 
slavery therein. ‘That, then, would be act of friend- 
ship to the South, if the other was an act of enmity. 
Oh, no; this last is now urged as being a cause for 
still greater alarm, and demands immediate annexa- 
tion. 

At times our humanity is addressed, and we are 
told of the barbarity and cruelty of Mexico, and, to 
stop the effusion of blocd, we should interfere. But 
how should humane nations interfere between 
others? Undoubtedly by kind offices, and by the 
influence of impartial and disinterested protestations. 
But our humanity all becomes self-aggrandizement, 
and our friendly interference is mere acquisition, 
and, instead of settling the war between the con- 
tending countries, we take one of them to ourselves. 

From the beginning to the end of this Texas busi- 
ness the perpetuity of slavery has been presented as 
its principal object, and yet we are told we ought 
not to talk of slavery in this debate. Texas, then, 
is to be annexed to furnish more room and better 
soil, and more productive employment, for slave 
labor. But, in the next breath, we are told that 
slavery will be diminished by this operation— 
diminished by increasing a demand for its labor, 
and a high market for its numbers, and that market 
brought within our own territory. i me 

‘At one time we are informed that this Texas is to 
be acquired, because it contains a large tract of 
farming and grain-growing land, and will furnish 


homes for the sons of the West-and North, and - 


make three free States, while they utterly refuse to 
agree to any proposition for any free. States. At 
the next breath we are told that it is the finest cotton 


and sugar country on the earth, and we should take 
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it, that the South may get cotton land, and the West 
may have a vent there for their surplus provisions, 
and the North be able to buy cotton cheaper than at 
this time, and have it as a rival to the present cotton 
growers, f 

If we do not take it, we are told, it will make a 
treaty with England, will produce all the cotton and 
grain for Europe, and destroy both the South and 
West, and import all the manufactures for this 
country, and so destroy the North. What a giant 
and an anthropophagi, going through the land, 
picking up the churches, eating the congregations, 
and picking his teeth with the steeple. Sir, it will 
be as productive, and be as much a competitor in 
our hands as in the hands of any one. 

Another argument is, that, by annexing States to 
the Union, the manufacturing States are to obtain a 
valuable market, and increase their customers and 
consumers. ‘Those consumers and customers will 
all be made up from the people of the United States 
and ‘their “descendants, and will not*be increased 
more than by remaining where they now are. Those 
consumers, if increased, would be the same, and 
have the same: interest; views, and feelings, as the 
cotton growers of the South now generally entertain, 
and we must expect from them the same course of 
political action, and it is for that this project is prin- 
cipally urged. What, then, is that course? It is to 
despise all who labor—to consider labor all servitude, 


- and to take such course as to put all labor and labor- 


ers, through the world, on the same level of degra- 
dation. What encouragement or protection can man- 
ufacturers expect from those who hold all ‘protective 
tariffs unconstitutional? And what must be expected 
to bethe result of annexing Texas, and filling it, as it 
will be filled, with customers of that school of politi- 
cal economy? They will be, to us, “ugly custom- 
ers.” 

Such are some of the leading arguments addressed 
to the representatives of the non-slaveholding States, 
to induce them to vote for this measure; and it is 
difficult to decide which most to ‘admire, the assu- 
rance and effrontery of the demand, the conclusive- 
ness of the arguments, or the arrogance .in the man- 
ner of conducting the debate. But in order to judge 
of the reliance which gentlemen place on the argu- 
ments they use, we should always ascertain the esti- 
mate which ‘is put on the discernment of those to 
whom the argument is addressed. Southern gentle- 
men are as capable of presenting strong arguments, 
if the subject will admit it, as any men, in this or 
any “other country. When, therefore, they use 
arguments so unfounded and contradictory, it dis- 
closes their estimate of northern and western in- 
tellect and integrity. This debate has, by a 
large proportion of the southern gentlemen, 
been conducted with much urbanity and courtesy, 
especially when we consider the nature of some of 
the topics of discussion. But it has not been per- 
mitted to proceed entirely in that: manner. We 
were invited into this debate; and how have we 
been treated? It is now many years since a distin- 
guished Southern gentleman gave to northern repre- 
sentatives the name of “dough faces,” and said, 
“We have bought them before, and we can buy 
them again when we want them—yes, dog cheap.” 
In the progress of this debate, lest we might not 
have a proper sense of our inferiority, we have been 
informed by a gentleman from the South [Mr. Yan- 
cry] that the people north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line were distinguished only for the love of lucre 
and the talent of money-getting; and he pronounced 
a high panegyric on southern character, which 
seemed to gratify southern gentlemen. T shall make, 
in reply, no invidious comparisions; nor shall 1 
speak either with sneer or contempt of people south 
of that line. {do not think meanly of them. Nei- 
ther do Í consider it would be good taste in a north- 
ern man to express high admiration and praise of 
northern character. I will say of northern talent, 
virtue, and patriotism, as the man said of his reli- 
gion, we have none to brag of. . 

I think we were not invited into this debate solely 
for the purpose of interchanging views. I am led 
to that conclusion from the uses which appear to 
be making of us. It was but a short time after the 
remarks of the gentleman from Alabama, which 1 
have just noticed, that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ' Dean] took occasion to say of the northern 
people that they Were degenerate sons. l 

He also gave us to understand that the whig par- 
ty were always opposed to the true interests of the 
country; and it ought to bea sufficient reason for 
sustaining any measure, merely to know that whigs: 
opposed it. There was one piece of intelligence 
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which that gentleman has given us, which, after 
wnàt-he had before said, was as gratifying to us as 
it was important to him: that is, that he is not a son 
of New England. Therefore, I suppose, ıt is to 
be concluded that he has not degenerated, but 
that he really never was any better- or wiser 
than he isnow. . It is quite obvious what is the ob- 
ject of this course. 
are quite as much actuated by hatred and prejudice 
as by reason and interest. If, therefore, the whigs 
could be induced to speak, and especially, if north- 
erm men would speak, they, the southern democ- 
racy, could then arouse the hatred and prejudice of 
the northern democracy ‘and the West, sufficiently 
to lead them, in the heat of their blind fury, to go 
for Texas with, alt its enormities. Shall this suc- 
ceed? A similar experiment has been made on us 
by the President. He sent us a manifesto of Mexi- 
can outrages and impudence, and then actually urges 
us to do this act under the influence of exasperation. 
Extraordinary successor to the cool, prudent, de- 
liberate Washington. f 

My next objection consists in the principle of un- 
limited foreign acquisition which this project adopts. 
It is not to be confined to Texas; we are told we are 
to “extend the area of freedom;” and bright visions 
of glory are indulged by honorable members, even 
“the kingdom of the Montezumas.” 

Sir, mankind will generally have as free a form of 
government as they are fitted for, and it is seldom 
any blessing to force on them any institutions from 
abroad. When the French began their career of 
political fanaticism and blood, under the cry of liber- 


ty and equality, they issued their general-invitation . 


of confraternity to the people of the world, inviting 
them to throw off their governments and allegiance, 
and run into the embrace of France and freedom. 
What those suffered who embraced that, needs not 
now to be repeated. It compelled a combination of 
the world against France in self-defence, drove her 
toa military despotism, and ultimately to a restora- 
tion of her former dynasty. What are we about 
doing but, substantially, issuing a new edition of 
that proclamation. Encouraging provinces to throw 
off allegiance—sending or permitting our people to 
go and fight their battles—acknowledging their in- 

ependence, and then inviting and receiving them to 
our embrace; and we-call this but enlarging the area 
of freedom, and openly announce that we intend to 
extend this operation without bound. Must not 
this unite the world against us, and’ drive us toa 
military government to defend ourselves and ad- 
vance our glory? 

But we are told that conquest and foreign acqui- 
sition is not only the incident of sovereignty, but 
has been the business and employment of nations, 
in the history of the world; and we are exhorted to 
enter now on the glorious career of national ag- 
grandizement. I say now, first to enter on it; for 

the acquisition of Louisiana was but obtaining the 
Mississippi, without which our Union could not 
have been preservéd. 

The practice of conquest and foreign acquisitiog 
was the vice of nations, the child of barbarianism. 
Men first ceased to rob each other, only next to 
combine to rob some other people. Modern obser- 
vation is teaching nations that foreign acquisition 
and conquest is not national prosperity or security. 
France preserved that policy until it sent her Em- 
peror to die on a solitary rock in the Atlantic, and 
she was reduced to her former limits. Spain ex- 
tended her dominions, and depended on thetr riches, 
neglecting for threc centuries to improve her own 
great internal resources, and what is she? What is 
to be the ultimate consequence of British acquisition 
cannot be told. ‘The result will be long delayed by 
their policy, which always holds them as colonies, 
and never makes them integral parts of the home 
empire; and this colonial condition serves but to 
improve the domestic industry and resources of the 
mother country. That we can never do. It was 
long the mistake of nations, and is still the view of 
too many individuals amongst us, that the best 
source of wealth and prosperity. is in obtaining the 
possessions of others, instead of industricusly im- 
proving our own. ‘hey seem to suppose that noth- 
ing can be added to the wealth of one but what is 
obtained from another. This, sir, is a fruitful parent 
oferrors. This nation, in all if’ conditions, physical 
and political, is Lest adapted to the policy of cul- 

_tivating the erts of peace. Thus far, such has been 
*“ our policy, and now let it not be changed. With a 
country extensive in area—with great variety of cli- 
mate and fertility of soil—rich in all the resources 
of national and individual prosperity—composed of 


It is well known that mankind - 
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the older States, bound together by the ties of their 
early enited struggle, and of the new States, their 
common children—cherishing, with filial zeal the 
remembrance of the early history of their parents, 
and sending back their hearts-to the battle-fields and 
intrepid counsels of the parent States, let us proceed 
to occupy and improve our own broad patrimony 
with grateful industry, and not indulge in this covet- 
ing of Naboth’s vineyard.. í 
Another objection F have to this proceeding“is, 


that by it our reputation for integrity and national‘ 
honor must suffer. Disguise this matter as we may, ` 


the world will view it, that we (that is, Aimericans) 
have gone to Texas, procured grants, occupied the 
land, then revolted from the. government, and we 
have interfered, and instead of producing a settle- 
ment, or acting with impartiality to these, compara- 
tively, weak sisters, we have just taken that coun- 
try to ourselves. Sir, we can find many examples. 
That was the mode in which Rome made her con- 
quests. It was by coming in to right some pretend- 
ed wrong, existing in a country, and then adjoining 
it to the empire. Such were the worst French in- 
vasions of Holland and Spain. Such ever have been, 
and still are, the infamous acquisitions in British 
India; and-such were even the Spanish conquests in 
South America, with all their infamy. All these, 
too, were done under the holy pretence of extending 
and enlarging the area of their own excellent insti- 
tutions. And such. will be viewed to be the true 
character of this process of cupidity and ambition 
of ours. - : l 

But it is said, the result of the late presidential 
elections shows that a majority of-the people are in 
favor of the annexation of Texas, and that is imper- 
ative upon us. Sir, I entirely deny that the result 
of that election shows a majority in favor of this 
measure. Some gentlemen may know that it was 
put in issue in their districts, and others as well 
know it was notso in theirs. Again, there were many 
other points alss in issue, and it is utterly impossi- 
ble to say cn what point it turned. Indeed it is 
perfectly certain it turned on no one point, and 
therefore settled none. But the members from the 
different States can best tell what are the views of 
their different States. Clear it is, that New York, 
without whose vote the election could not have been 
made, is, by its vote, opposed to this measure. I 
however cannot dismiss this point without the re- 
mark, that I protest against this mode of disposing 
of this subject.. It seems to be insisted, that what- 
ever is done, or whoever does it, if it is in accord- 
ance with the wish ofa majority of .the people, it is 
right; and if the people, for any reason, electa man, 
they approve whatever he has said or done, and all 
is sanctified. It this be so, right and wrong have no 
existence in legislation, and the constitution is no 
check on the will of the majority, and is a useless 
incumbrance. 

It seems to be allowed, even by southern gentle- 
men, that the people in the free States have a sort 
of instinctive shrewdness as a bargain, and there- 
fore they have proposed that we take Texas, and 
divide it into free and slave territory. And what is 
the line of division they propose? Why, the line of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
and that all south of that line shall be slave territo- 
ry. Is it possible that any representative from a 
free State can be imposed upon with such an offer? 
Or can he gratify his southern friends with his vote 


| for it with the expectation that he can cajole and de- 


ceive his constituents with such a bargain. Let him 
return to his constituents, and say “I did not 
vote Texas to be admitted a slave territory. 
I would not vote for it untila fair division was 
made, and freedom was guarantied north the 
division line. Let some one, then, ask him to 
hold up this map of Texas and point out 
that line, and tell where the free part is; and would 
he not be ashamed to point out this miserable 
modicum among the Rocky mountains, and then 
to.add that he agreed to the bargain with the con- 
dition thatthe South should both mark the line, 
and then teke'her own choice.of her pare This is, 
indeed, the old case of the white man’s proposition 
to the Indian for dividing their game: “I will take 
the turkey, and you the buzzards, or you take the 


buzzard, and I will the turkey.” They don’t talk | 


turkey to us, any. 

But even if we should believe that this aequisition, 
on these conditions, would advance our prosperity, 
still, I think it cannot constitutionally be done by 
Congress by an act of legislation. It is now_pro- 
posed to make Texas a part of this nation, Texas 
consenting thereto. 


Some of the plans before us | 


| Senate. 


-become an owner of soil. 


propose, by legislation, to introduce. into this gov- 
ernment Texas by its consent as a territory. That 
cannot constitutionally be done, because it is the-ex- 
ercise of an act of power alone to be done by treaty, 
Other plans propose, by an act of legislation, to con- 
stitute ita State of this Union, Texas thereto con- 
senting. This: I think equally inadmissible, be- 
causė it does the double act of bringing in territory 
before mentioned, which is executive, and at. the 
same time making ita State in the Union, which is 
a legislative act, exercised over territory not within 
its jurisdiction. ` ; : 

The first project seems now to have few. advocates 
in this committee, it being so obviously. unconstitu- 
tional; but still it is necessary to examine when and 
in what the objection consists, in order to see 
whether the other is not equally objectionable. . In 
order to the proper understanding of this subject, it 
is necessary that certain terms, which. we. use, 
should be defined, and certain general principles be 
stated. I shall begin, then, with asking what is 
meant by the term acquisition of territory or ex- 


. tension of territory.. This, as I understand ^and 


use it, in connection with. this subject, does not 
mean purchase. or procuring title to land, so as to 
Itis used in a’civil and 
national sense; that is, the obtaining of jurisdiction. 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, are within the territory; 
that is, they are within the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States." When. Florida was obtained by treaty, 
it was annexed to our territory, or brought within 
the jurisdiction of the. United States. This would 
have been equally true, whether,- at the time of. the 
treaty, we acquired title to ungranted land therein or 


not; that is, it makes no difference whether there is _ 


any title to land acquired by the treaty, or whether 
the land had long before‘been all granted to and oc- 
cupied by individuals. Acquisition of territory, 
then, is the bringing a country, orregion, which has 
heretofore been in the jurisdiction of another nation, 
into our jurisdiction. Now, to what department of 
our government does this power belong? Let this 
be decided by the constitution, by its practical ap- 
plication, and by the decisions and usages of the 
government. 

The distribution of powers to the different depart- 
ments of this government is.perfect and exclusive. 
The same power can never be exercised, constitu- 
tionally, by two departments at the same time; it 
would involve utter conflict and confusion. It is 
equally true, and equally obvious, that what is. del- 
egated as a substantive power to one department 
must never be exercised by another, as contingent 
or incidental to some other power, granted to the 
latter. Congress has power to raise and support an 
army, and an army would be of little use without 
efficers, and therefore it might be insisted that Con- 
gress has the incidental power to appoint officers to 
the army. This, however, cannot be, because the 
appointment of all officers is directly granted to the 
President. The direct and substantive grant of 
power must not be superseded by any constructive 
or incidental power; otherwise the incidental pow- 
ers of Congress would soon engulf and destroy all 
the departments of the government. — 

It is not unfrequently necessary that the exercise 
of the power of two departments of this government 
ig required to accomplish a measure. Congress has 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
This, however, does not authorize Congress to enter 
intoa commercial treaty -or compact. That can 
only be done by the treaty-makinig power, and then 
it would still require Congress, by legislation, to 
enact laws‘to levy duties agreeable to the treaty, in 
order to perfect the measure. But, in such cases, 
neither can alone usurp and perform that which 
belongs to the other. 

Letus now inquire to what departmentof our 
government does the acquisition of foreign territory, 
or the bringing it within our jurisdiction, belong. 

The obtaining of territory of a foreign nation, eX- 
cept by conquest, must be by compact and mutual 
consent. The consent and compact of any two na- 
tions can only be expresscd by the treaty-making 
power, Itis onlyby and through the treaty-ma- 
king organs that nations can interchange thoughts, 
and express and conclude compacts; and it is only 
when their respective views assume this form of 
treaty, that they have that binding force which can- 
not, with impunity, be disregarded by either party 
afterwards. This treaty-making power, in Uns gov- 
ernment, is expressly delegated tothe President, to 
be exercised with the consent of two-thirds of the 
Tt must be quite obvious, therefire, that, 


exceptin the case of conquest in war, the power of - 
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acquiring any of the territory of a foreign nation can 
alone be found in the treaty-making power. If 
anything can be drawn in precedent from the aequi- 
sition of the territory of Louisiana or Florida, it 
confirms this view. But we are not left to mere 
speculation on our individual conjectures, nor on 
cases of supposed executive usurpation. Nor do 
those cases rest alone on acquiescence for authority. 
In the case of the American Insurance Company 
against Canter, reported in the Ist of Petets’s 
Report, Chief Justice Marshall, delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, decides “the 
constitution giving power to make war and 
make treaty, enables us to acquire territory by con- 
quest or treaty.” In that same case it was also 
holden that when once the territory is obtained by 


treaty, then the power of legislation by Congress — 


extends over it; and it seems as clearly to me that 
until then it could not. 

_Hf, then, we respect and regard this judicial expo- 
sition of constitutional power, it settles conclusively 
the present question. It decides these points: Ist. 
That obtaining of foreign territory, except by war 
and conquest, is in the treaty-making power. 2d. 
That the obtaining of territory, and the making that 


into a State, or in any way exercising power of le-- 


gislation over it, are two distinct and independent 
powers, and not the incidents of each other. 3d. 
That the territory must be obtained before the legis- 
lative power of Congress can be exercised over it. 
4th. That obtaining territory by legislation is a usur- 
pation of the treaty-making power. 

Legislation implies jurisdiction; that is, laws can 
be made by no nation but to operate within its own 
territories, and on those who owe allegiance and 
obedience. i 

“Allegiance (says the Supreme Court) is transfer- 
red with the transfer of territory,” by treaty. The 
idea of legislating for territory not then within our 
jurisdiction, involves a political paradox. It con- 
founds the first principles of civil government. To 
transfer allegiance and jurisdiction peaceably, re- 
quires the consent and compact of two nations; and 
that is a treaty. This measure is all an ill-disguised 
attempt to take an appeal from the treaty-making 

ower Itisan attempt to exercise a jurisdiction 

efore it is obtained. We should remember the old 
recipe for cooking a lobster. “First, catch a lob- 
ster.” So much for the proposition to admit Texas 
as a territory to this government. 

Let us now examine the project to admit it asa 
State. This seems to me subject to all the same ob- 
jections, and many in addition. Admitting it as a 
State, clearly is a taking it into our territory, as I 
have before defined that term, whether we leave 
Texas her public lands or not. It is taking it into 
our jurisdiction, and so making it part of our terri- 
tory, as much as Virginia is. Now, because Con- 
gress has power to admit new States, yet they must 
not frora that deduce the contingent or incident 
power to acquire the territory from abroad, to make 
them, when that power of acquisition is, as before 
shown, substantially granted to the treaty-making 
power. It cannot be disguised that this attempt to 
annex Texas as a State, by its consent, is a com- 
pact, requiring the agreement of two nations, and, 
when completed, not subject to repeal by one party, 
or by Congress, and therefore it 1s a usurpation by 
Congress of the treaty-making power. 

The constitution, art. 4, sec. 3, says: 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union: but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 


without the consent of the legislatures of the States con- 
cerned.” 


This, it is insisted, grants to Congress power to 
admit foreign States, because the power is granted 
in such unlimited terms. 

What was the intent of the convention, as ex- 
pressed in this grant of power? That must be as- 
certained by the words used, read with reference to 
the state of circumstances and subject-matter then 
existing, and comparing the same with other pro- 
visions in the same instrument. 

It is to be observed that the States to be admitted 
were new States. Now if the power intended to be 
conveyed was to admit foreign countries, as is now 
insisted, the more appropriate word would have 
been other States or countries. 

It is next observable that the new States to be ad- 
mitted were evidently such as were to be formed. or 
erected by the authority of Congress; for itis provided 
that no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of another, &c.; and therefore I con- 
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clude the new States mentioned were States to be 
new formed within their jurisdiction. 

The state of circumstances to which I allude was 
this. The country then within the territorial limits 
of the nation was composed of the thirteen States, 
with known, definite limits. Beyond the limits of 
those several States, but belonging to the nation, 
was a large tract of territory west of the Ohio, to 
which the several States had ceded all their right, 
and which, by the terms of the cessions, the nation 
was bound to erect into new States when inhabited; 
and besides that was more territory, which had 
never been claimed by any of the several States, but 
which was, together with the States, ceded to this 
country by the treaty of 1783, from England. Over 
all this country, without the limits of the several 
States, the constitation gave the control to Congress. 
It was expected the same would become inhabited, 
and new States would be wanted therein, and possi- 
bly other States might be wanted within the exist- 
ing States, as some—Kentucky, and Vermont,’ and 
Frankland—had been then applied for. In view of 
these circumstances this article was formed, and 
should now be read and construed. It is obvious 
there was then in the country subject-matter ro- 
quiring both the provisions of this section, and to 
which both apply; and so, having an existing sub- 


ject-matter and natural application to which it then 


reasonably referred within the country and within 
its jurisdiction, it seems to me unreasonable now to 
refer either clause to a new subject-matter, and to 
say the first clause was intended to give, and did 
give to Congress the power to admit to our Union 
countries never within our jurisdiction. 
Theconstitution was formed for the United States, 
for the country then known by that name. Not 
for the then existing States merely, but for that 
whole country, and nothing but that country. 
Hence, in the introduction, they say, “do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America.” If the principle now contended for is 
true, and the spirit now addressed be successfully 
indulged, we may go on in acquisition, until it will 
not be the United States of America merely. But 
the framers of the constitution having thus stated, m 
the beginning, that it was formed for the United 
States, did not think it necessary to repeat that at 
every section, or add it anew to every grant of pow- 
er, in order to restrict its action within our jurisdic- 


tion. The grants of power are all, without limita- , 


tion, in express words, to ourown territory. Thus 
it issaid “Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes.” This is. entirely. unqualified and 
unlimited as to territory. If it should be asked, 
where may Congress lay and collect taxes, any man 
and every man would answer, Congress may lay 
and collect taxes only within that country then with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. Congress 
has power “to establish post offices and post roads;” 
and ifasked where may they do this, any man 
would answer, in the Union. In precisely the same 
way is the article now under discussion worded. 
“New States may be admitted by Congress into the 
Union.” Ifit be asked, where must such States 
be? Why not as promptly answer, within our ju- 
risdiction? l 
To say this section was intended to give and did 
give to Congress the power to admit foreign States 
at once into this Union, as now insisted, is to hold 
that Congréss can, as to this subject, make a treaty; 
for it requires the consent of both nations, when by 
another clause of the same instrument, they had 
committed all the management of our foreign re- 
lations, by the treaty-making power, to another de- 
partment. ; 
_Every instrument must be so construed as that all 
the provisions may stand and. be operative, if possi- 
ble. It is quite clear that Congress cannot, under 
this section, admit Texas, unless this article grants 
the unlimited power to admit any foreign country. 
Undoubtedly it was intended that whenever a State 
was admitted it was to be represented in Congress. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand what is meant by 
admitting a State into the Union, unless that State 1s 
to be represented in making the laws that are to be 
binding on her. The constitution provides that no 
person can be a senator unless he has been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, nor a repre- 
sentative in - Congress unless he has been seven 
years a citizen of the United States. Is it possible 
io give force to this provision and at the same ume 
to hold that foreign States, Russia, or China, or any 
other, can by Congress be at once admitted to this 
Union? It could not have been so intended, and it 


Gs a forced and unnatural construction of that clause, 


to extend it beyond others, and say it goes beyond 
the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. 

These arguments have, some of them, been pre- 
sented by others, and especially the last, and I have 
watched carefully and for many days for an answer, 
but have heard none, except one, much used. in this 
debate on that side—that is, the answer by petitio 
principii, to wit: “This power is granted to Con- 
gress, and therefore it is to be treated as the exer- 
cise of a legitimate power, and all other matters and 
provisions must give way or be forced to conform 
toit.” : 

It has been said by some that as Congress has the 
power to declare war they have the power of con- 
quest, and therefore the right to acquire peaceably. 
This is bad reasoning every way. ‘There aremany 
powers incident to war, but they.can only be exer- 
cised in war. Such are the powers of blockade and 
the seizure of goods contraband of war. ‘These are 
powers which cannot be exercised in. peace. Nei- 
ther can conquest, or any of its incidents or conse- 
quences. But even ifat war, Congress has no pow- 
erof conquest. The President is the commander 
of the army, and he is not bound to conquer, Con- 
quest, like acquisition by. treaty, is executive, and 
no law-making can or should supersede it. If le- 
gislation can do it, then the two-thirds of both 
Houses may dverride the executive power. 


It is said that Vermont and the manner of its ad- 
mission by Congress furnishes a parallel case to 
Texas, and a precedent for admitting Texas as a 
State by legislation. Was Vermont a foreign State? 
What, briefly, are the facts? During the war of 
1756, commonly in America called the old French 
war, Vermont was an unbroken wilderness. In the 
prosecution of that war the people of New England 
had occasion to explore that country in their expe- 
ditions against the Indians and the French in Can- 
ada, and they discovered that fertility of soil in her 
valleys and on her hill-tops for which she is distin- 
guished above the great part of New England. The 
jurisdiction of that country was claimed by the 
royal governor of New Hampshire, and the lands 
were purchased of him. The settlement from 1762 
to the revolution progressed rapidly. As early as 
1765 the royal governor of New York claimed the 
territory then called the New Hampshire grants. 
In 1769 the King, in council, decided it was within 
the province of New York. The jurisdiction of 
New York was spread over it, and counties formed, 
and civil government established, and to this the 
people submitted, and were represented in the New 
York legislature. But now the New York govern- 
ment insisted that the settlers on the New Hamp- 
shire grants should again buy their lands of the 
governor of New York. They declined so to pur- 
chase, insisung they were crown lands, and they had 
purchased them of a crown governor, and paid into the 
crown exchequer, and now ought not to be required 
by another representative of the same crown to buy 
the land again. To this the governor was deaf, and 
he proceeded to grant the land to others, and eject- 
ments were brought. It was then that resistance 
commenced. This was about the same time that 
resistance commenced in this country, to England, 
and in that Vermont deeply participated, and so 
carried on, through all the struggle, two wars at the ` 
same time. In January, 1777, she declared 
her independence, adopted a constitution, and 
organized her government, which she has ever since 
sustained. She was, however, no foreign nation tothe 
struggle of the revolution; and though she was neg- 
lected by Congress, and all protection was with- 
drawn from her frontiers by Congress and New 
York, and she was compelled to cajole and deceive 
the British authorities in Canada; and though her 
representatives were refused admission to Congress, 
yet she ever remained faithful to America, and al- 
ways kept General Washington informed of all 
their movements. ‘Ihe first conquest in the revolu- 
tion was by Green Mountain boys from the grants, 
headed by Allen, who demanded the surrender of 
Ticonderoga in the name of God and the Continen- 
tal Congress. . When the vaunting Burgoyne en- 
tered from Canada, with his imposing army of in- 
vasion, he says, in his journal: 5 

“The Hampshire grants, in particular, a country unpeo- 
pled, and almost unknown in the last war, now abounds in 
the most active and most rebellious race on the continent, 
and hangs like a gathéring storm upon my left.” 

That gathering storm burst upon him ina mortal 
tornado on the plains of Bennington. After the 
revolution our people no more asked Congress to 
admit their representatives. They lad been always 
refused, because New York claimed it was within 
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their limita, and ought to be reduced to their juris- 
diction. 

The first and second Congress, after the adoption 
the constitution, was held at New York. In 1790 
there was a proposal to remove to Philadelphia. 
New York wanted northern votes, and then began 
to open the way for the admission of Vermont. 


The constitution required that no new State within - 


the jurisdiction of another should be admitted with- 
out Ìts consent. New York passed an act appoint- 
ing commissioners to settle with Vermont, and to 
express the consent of New York to its admission. 
lt was so done. Vermont paid New York thirty 
thousand dollars, and the New York commission- 
ers expressed to Congress the consent of New York, 
and Vermont was admitted, precisely according to 
the constitution, as a State, formed from another, 
like Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maine, and not as a 
foreign State. It is not material what Vermont 
claimed to be. How did Congress recognise and 
deal with her? Her independence had never been 


acknowledged by any government, and she was. 


treated and admitted as made from a part of New 
York. There is, therefore, no resemblance between 
the cases of Vermont and Texas. Vermont was 
within the limits of the United States, as defined by 
the treaty of 1783, and she was admitted as made 
froma part of New York, by her consent. To 
create any degree of resemblance it must be shown 
that Texas was within our boundaries, and also that 
her independence is acknowledged and consented to 
by Mexico, from which she revolted. 

It is, however, insisted that the proceedings in the 
convention that formed the constitution furnish evi- 
dence that this section was actually, at the time, 
formed as it now stands with an intention to give 
Congress the power to admit a foreign State. After 
the most careful examination of that history, I hesi- 
tate not to say that, in my opinion, that claim is en- 
tirely unfounded. It is based solely on the ground 
that this section underwent sucen alteration as can be 
accounted for on no other reasonable supposition 
but that the power now claimed was intended to be 
granted. It would be a sufficient answer to this to 
say, as the truth is, that the granting of such a pow- 
er was never mentioned or suggested in the conven- 
tion by a single member, at any stage of the discus- 
sion; and if it has been given, it was an unintentional 
and accidental result. ; 

There were presented various plans, by different 
gentlemen, each covering most of the greut leading 
features of a general plan of government, and most 
containing a proposition as to new States. Amongst 
them were those of Mr. Randolph, Mr. Patterson, 
and others. After discussion, and in that discussion 
not a word was said on the extent of this power, all 
were committed to the committee of detail, and that 
committee reduced them to form, and reported an 
entire constitution, which the convention proceeded 
to discuss and amend. "Whenever any alteration or 
amendment was proposed, the purpose and object 


to be effected was fully stated and discussed. If 


any change of phraseology was proposed, it is now 
entirely unfair and inadmissible to hold that any 
covert and sinister object was intended, or more or 
different object was- designed than the one then 
avowed and discussed, and to effect and -prodace 
which the change was professed to be offered, and 
for which it was adopted. With these remarks, let 
us proceed to inquire what. was this section as it 
stood in the report of the committee of detail, and 
what was done, on discussion, afterwards; for, noth- 
ing was said on it before. , 

As reported by the committee of detail to the con- 
vention, this section was in these words: 

“New States, lawfully constituted and established within 
the limits of the United States, may lawfully be admitted by 
the legislature into this government; but to such admission 
two-thirds of the members present, in each House, shall be 
necessary. Ifa new State shall arise within the limits of 
any ofthe present States, the consent of the legislatures of 
such States shall also be necessary to its admission. If the 
admission be consented to, the new States shail be admitted 
on the same terms with the original States. But the legis- 
lature may make conditions with the new States concerning 


the public debt which shall then be subsisting.” 
(2 Madison Papers, page 1241, 


Now, by the express words cf the first sentence, 


this was confined to States within the then limits of 
the country; and because these words were not pre- 
served, itis now insisted that the power was intend- 
ed to be enlarged. Let us inquire when and how 
these were left out, and whether, when it was done, 
auy such intent was stated, discussed, or even sug- 
ested. : 
a G. Morris moved to strike out the two last sen- 
tences, and he said “he did not wish to bind down 
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the legislature to admit western States on the terms 
here stated.” This proposition was discussed and 
adopted, and thus those two sentences were reject- 
ed.” (2Madison’s Papers, page 1457.) 

It is here observable that the subject-matter there 
understood was the western States in our territory. 

Mr. L. Martin and Mr. G. Morris moved also to 
strike out these words: “But to such admission the 
consent of two-thirds of. the members present shall 
be necessary.” (2 Mad. Papers, p. 1458.) 

The proposition, so presented, was clear and dis- 
tinct, and to onc point; that is, to strike out the two- 
thirds, and leave it to a majority.. In order to try 


this question, and before any vote was taken on it,’ 


as some of the section had been rejected, and this 
would still further mutilate the section, and would 
require still more words to be struck out, to wit, 
members ‘‘present in each House,” Mr. Morris 


moved the following as a substitute for the whole - 


‘srticle: 

“New States may be admitted by the legislature into the 
Union; but no new State shall be created within the limits 
of any of the present States, without the consent of the le- 
gislature of such State.” : ai 

The first part of this substitute, as far as the word 
Union, was agreed to nem con.. without one word 
being said, (2 Mad. Papers, 2. 1459;) and the re- 
mainder was- agreed to after a discussion, confined 
entirely to the question whether the consent of the 
State which might be divided should be required? 
All the other alterations consisted in two things— 
that is, the word limits was altered to jurisdiction, 
and there was added the clause as to new States 
formed by the junction of two or more States; and 
these were by common consent. So arranged. the 
section now stands in our constitution. Now, I 
ask, where did that expression, confining it, by ex- 
press words, to the territory. of this nation, disap- 
pear? Was it dropped to create the unlimited pow- 
er now contended for? Was such a thing ever sug- 
gested? No, sir, no. It was dropped by Mr. Mor- 
ris when he was drawing his substitute for entirely 
another object, as I have from the history fully 
shown. Clear to me it is that it was dropped as be- 
ing mere useless surplusage of words, not necessary 
to Se inserted in every or in any article; for they 
were making the whole for operation only within 
our jurisdiction, or only “for the United “States,” 
as they had already stated in the commencement. 

I have now presented all the views on this subject 
the time limited to me will admit. It remains now 
for the vote, and especially the vote of gentlemen 
from the free States, to decide whether the constitu- 
tion and the. balance of political power now in the 
hands of the free States shall be preserved. 


SPEECH OF MR. HENDERSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


> 1843—On the resolution for the 
ation of Texas. 

The Senate having :esumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution from the House of Representatives forthe annex- 
ation of Texas— 

Mr. HENDERSON addressed the Senate as follows: 

When, within the year past, a measure was pending be- 
fore this Senate, looking to the ultimate attainment by the 
preliminary intervention of the treaty power of the same 
object as that now proposed to be accomplished by the di- 
rect action of the Congress, several of the honorable sen- 
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ators who then opposed the treaty, and were successful in- 


defeating it, didso chiefiy onthe ground that, from the re- 
lations of Texas to Mexico, and of these United States to 
Mexico, we could not ratify that treaty without a sacrifice 
of our good faith and national integrity. I did not concur 
in those objections then, and do not now. And as the same 
facts still subsist, and the same relations now intervene 
among the several parties as did then, 1 shall have occa- 
sion before l sit down to show, if I can, that those objec- 
tions were, and still are, fallacious and unfounded. But thus 
far in this debate the objectors have made only a prelimina- 


| ry question of constitutional power. 


The joint resolution before us proposes the assent of Con- 
gress that Texas shall be admitted as a new State into this 
Union. Our warrant for this resolution is the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the constitutionof the United 
States, which reads: “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union,” &e, | 

Our adversaries say this warrant is not not broad enough 
—that its meaning is: 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union, arising out of territory within the United States.” 


These words, they insist, are a necessary interpolation to 
expound the text. That its correet meaning is only. prop- 
erly ascertained by adding these or equivalent words of 
construction. 

In vindication of this glossary upon the text, they appeal 
with much confidence to the history of the times previous 
to and contemporaneous with the adoption of the federal 


constitution, and challenge us with equal triumph tothe | 


journals of the federal convention in support of their views. 
Having listened to their arguments and expositions, and 
examined to the extent of my capacity the new lights they 


t 
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believe themselves to have derived from these sources, f 
am prepared to give it as my opinion thatthe friends of. 
this measure have nothing to hazard from these investiga- 
tions. $ 

Mr. President, this question of admitting new States, or 
rather new colonial confederates, took general possession of 
the public mind soon after the. breaking out of the revolu- 
tion. -The-Canadas were earnestly- expected to join us in 
our early conflict with Great Britain. Accordingly, the _ 


- eleventh article of the confederation of 1788 provided: 


“Canada, acceding to this confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into 
and entitled to all the advantages of this Union; but no other 
colony shall be admitted into the same, unless sneh admis- 
sion be agreed to by nine States.” - 


From this article, it seems that the then thirteen States 
contemplated a probable union with other colonies besides 
Canada; but as to such other colonies, they were only to be 
admitted by the concurrence of a two-thirds vote. Itisto 
be noted, too, that this contemplated extension of the con- 
federation had no reference to our western territories; but 
that Justice Story, in his Commentaries, considers it had. 
reference to other British colonies. (Vol. 3, p. 184, section 
1310.) Suffice it for the present to say that the language is 
broad enough to extend to any adjacent colony; and the ar- 
ticle demonstrates that there wes no fastidious apprehen- 
sions—no fear of contamination, by associating with other 
colonies out of the United States, provides the judgment of 
two-thirds of the States approved the association. 7 

Peace ensued; the contederation still in force, and the 
question of new Siates arising within the United States soon 
obtained an absorbing attention with the public. The learn- 


-ed jurist before quoted says, and I believe rightly, “that the 


eventual establishment of new States within the limits of 
the Union seems to have been wholly overlooked by the 
framers of the articles.of confederation.. (Story’s Com. 3d 
vol. p. 184, sec. 1310.) And the honorable senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHANAN] has well said, in this debate, 
that at this period of our history the old thirteen States had 
only provided for the admission of new States from out the. 
Union, and not from territory within the Union. Yet, re- 
gardless of the restraint or want of power under the: con- 
federation to admit new -States from territory within the 
Union,. the Congress of 1787, before the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States, proceeded, by a majorit, 
vote, to enact the celebrated ordinance of 1787, by whic 
new States (not less than three) should be organized and ad- 
mitted into the union of the confederation on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. This zeal in the northern and 
eastern Stales was stimulated by the acquisition of territory 
to the Union, in which they were to participate, from ces- 
sions made principally by the southern States of the great 
western wilds, which these States severally held as prop- 
erty among them. One of the most profound jurists of 
Massachusetts drew up this famous ordinance,and the north- 
ern States generally supported it. I do not recur to this act, 
Mr. President, for any purpose of reproof. Mr. Madison then 
considered the proceeding unwarranted by the powers con- 
ferred in the articles of confederation; and Mr, Story so far 
concurs as to justify it only as an act incident to sovereign 
power.—(3d vol. Story’s Com, pp. 184, 195, 188, sec. 1310, 
1311, 1312.) But I advert to it historically, to show that 
northern States, or the old thirteen States, have not always 
regarded the acquisition of territory, foreign or domestic, 
with such holy horror; and that the northern States did not 
on this occasion object to the acquisition unless acceded to 
by the popular voice; nor did they even require a two- 
thirds vote of the States in Congress to sanction it. Waiv- 
ing, at least in this instance, those jealousies which on this 
subject the honorable senator from ‘Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cuoatr] supposes they have ever watchfully indulged: 
pausing for a brief survey of ihe state of public opinion at 
this juncture ofhistory, will it be easily believed that, when 
these States met in 1787 to amend and supersede the federa- 
ted government by the constitution of the United States, 
this prominent subject was lightly regarded. that the pro- 
vision and objects of the confederationin this respect had 
passed from the memory of the same generation that adopt- 
ed both instruments withia the period of nine years? 

` We pass to the journals of the convention of 1787, On the 
opening of this convention, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, and 
Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, each introduced a skele- 
ton proposition for a constitution of government. On the 
subject of New States, Mr, Randolph proposed “that pro- 
vision ought to be made for the admission of States lawful- 
ly sing within the limits of the United States, whether, 
&¢.—2d vol. Madison Papers, p. 734.) Mr. Pinekney’s 
draft-.on the same subject was: “The legislature shall 
have power to admit new States into the Union on the 
same terms which the original States, provided two-thirds 
of the members of both Houses agree.”—(2d vol. Madison 
Papers, p. 745.) A N 

Both these propositions went before the Committee of the 

Whole, and, after no little consideration of this and other 
subjects, the whole matter was sent to a Committee of De- 
tail to apportion and harmonize all the several subjects in 
due form. This committee, on the 6th of August, 1787, re- 
ported a full draught of the constitution tothe farther con- 
sideration of the convention. Inthis draft the section on 
new States was presented in the following form: 


“Art. 17, New States, lawfully constituted or established 
within the limits of the-United States, may be admitted by 
the legislature into this government; but to such admission 
the consent of two-thirds of the members present in each 
House shall be necessary. IJfanew State shall arise within 
the limits of any of the present States, the consent of the 
legislatures of such States shall be also necessary to its ad- 
mission. Ifthe admission be consented te, the new States 
shall be admitted on the same terms with the original 
States; but the legislature may make conditions with the 
new States conceruing the public debt which shall be then 
subsisting.”—(See the article, vol. 2, Madison Papers, p- 
1240.) $ f 

It will be. observed, on the inspection of thisarticle, that 


-in form, as presented, it had incorporated to a considerable 


and Mr. Pinckney; E 


extent the views of both Mr. Randolp. 
né admission of new: 


and, first, it had provided only for 


‘States “lawfully ‘constituted or established with the limits! 


of the United States;” secondly, it also further required that, 
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for the admission of any new State, the consent of “two- | 


thirds of the members present in each House should be ne- 
ecssary.” 

Here, then, 
pose, in the 


was a clear and explicit expression of pur- 
5 rein] preparation of a committee of detail, on 
a subject wl had been well matured in committee of the 
whole, that presents the two distinctive ideas which those 
who oppose our resolution say are, in fact and substance, 
yet incorporated in the constitution by construction, to wit: 
our objectors say Congress cannot admit a new State unless 
jiwas “lawfully constituted within the limits of the United 
States;” secondly, nor procure an admission of Texas into 
the Lion until we can obtain a two-thirds-vote of the States 
jn the Senate to sanction itby treaty. i 

All will agree that, had the section remained as reported 
above by the committee of detail, there could have been no 
question that ‘Texas could not have been admitted in the 
manner we now propose. But this article was not permit- 
ted in this shape to become a part of the constitution. Was 
jtaccident or Unoughtlessness? Were the convention for- 
getful of what had been, ignorant and unconscious of what 
the article so presented meant, or blind and careless of the 
future, that this article was changed and modified till it as- 
sumed the de unrestricted form in which we now find it 
jn the cor yu; and yet that these wise men were intent 
on restraining Congress from admitting a new State, if aris- 
ing out of the Union? 

Vir. President, the members of that convention were no 
such bungiers in conceiving a purpose, or of finding suita- 
ble language in which to express it when conceived. 

But here our ohjectors commence with explanations. The 


article so reported was soon afterwards assailed successful- | 


ly by Gouverneur Morris, one of the most shrewd and tal- 
ented members of that peculiarly talented assembly. And 
the honorable senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives] reports 
Mr. Morris's object to have been to modify Mr. Randolph’s 
eriginal resolution, which proposed the admission of new 
States “awfully arising within the limits of the United 
States,” without any saving clause in those cases where the 
State should arise from within the territory of another State, 
requiring in such case the consent of the State which claim- 
edthe territory. The honorable senator conceives Mr. Mor- 
ris had discovered mischief concealed in these terms ‘law- 
fully arising,” unless restrained by further qualification, 
and so desired the amendment, that the then querulous pre- 
tensions of Vermont for aseparate State government against 
the consent of New York (who claimed jurisdiction of her 
territory) might not be considered as sanctioned and provi- 
ded for. But nothing can be more at fault than this expla- 
nation. Mr. Randolpl’s proposition had been already su- 
perseded by the distinct article, as before shown, reported by 
the Committee of Detail. This article, on which Mr. Mor- 
ris commeaced war, contained the provision that— 


“If a new State shall arise within the limits of any of the 
present States, the consent of the legislatures of such States 
shall be also necessary to its admission.” 


The howorable senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. CHoate,} 
in repelling the conclusion which we who support the meas- 
ura before us derive from this fact in the journals, (viz: that, 
asit was distinctly proposed in the convention to limit the 
power of Congress to admission of new States into the 
Union to such ¥States as should be “lawfully constituted 
within the limits of the United States,” and this restriction 
was rejected, it was meant the power should be broad and 


unrestricted as it is expressed,) was as confident as he was 
eloquent that our conclusion was wrong, because, as he 
says, ofthe known hostile sentiments of Mr. Morris to the 
rising new States of the West, he would have been 
the last man that would have proposed amendments 


to facilitate the admission of new States into the 
Union. He therefore concludes that Mr. Morris could 
not have intended, in his several amendments by which the 
power was expressed and given in the form it is now found 
in the constitution, to aid the evil he so much deprecated. 
The honorable senator is undoubtedly right in thus deducing 
what My. \.orris’s motives were not; but, more cautious than 
the honorable senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] he has not 
attempted to show us what Mr. Morris’s motives in fact were. 
This, Mr. President, I believe may be shown from the jour- 
nals, Let it be observed, then, that several weeks before, Mr. 
Morris had exhausted his efforts to tie down with cords and 
restrictions ofgolonial disqualifications the pew States which 
were to arise in the West. He had signally failed. Now, if 
hisfurther motives were only to conserve the power oftheold 
states against the too easy admission of new western States, 
or States arising in the Southwest without the Union, by 
which the balance of power within the northern Atlantic 
(his great fear) would be overthrown, he had in the article 
defore him two pledges: ist, that a new State from outside 
the Union could not be admitted at all; and, 2dly, that those 
arising within the Union conld not be admitted but by a 
two-thirds vote of each house. I admit, Mr. President, his 
first proposed amendment to the article, as reported by the 
Committee of Detail, seems to correspond well enough with 
his hostile motives of restraint upon the West. It was to 
strike out the last two sentences. This was done. And had 
Mr. Morris stopped there, the article, as to him, would have 
remained thus: 
“New States, lawfully constituted or established within 
the limits of the United States, may be admitted by the le- 
gislature into: this government; put to such admission the 
Consent of two-thirds of the members present in each House 
shall be necessary. If a new State shall arise within the 
limits of any of the present States, the consent of the legisla- 
tures of such States shall also be necessary to admission.” 
Now, according to the views of gentlemen, the article in 
i was precisely What Mr. Morris designed it should 
be. But Morris was not satisfied. He next moved 
(wiih L. Martin, of Maryland) to further strike out the fol- 
lowing: > 
“But to such admission the consent of two-thirds of mem- 
bers present shall be necessary.” 
Before the question was taken, he moved an entire substi- 
tute for the whole article, as follows: : 
“New States may be admitted by the legislature into the 
Union; but no new States shall be ‘erected within the limits 


ab any of the present States, without the consent of the le-. 


ees of such States, as well as of the general legisla- 
re. 


The first part of this substitute—to wit, “New States may 
ve admitied by the legislature into the Union”—was first 
agreed to unanimously. This clause, then, which had re- 
jected the restriction “lawfully constituted or established 
within the limits of the United States,” and had rejected 
the requirement of a two-thirds vote, was agreed to, so 
amended, and excluding these restrictions, unanimously. 
The remainder of the substitute, after some debate, was also 
agreed to, by a vote of six States to five. Now, what was 
Mr. Morris’s motive on this first clause, and what the views 
and motives of the convention? Was their act without mo- 
tive? Did they make these amendments without purpose or 
design? Who is bold enough to challenge a congregation 
of so much intellectual acuteness with the ignorance which 
the acquirements of our objectors impute to them—that 
they believed all this modification of the article wrought no 
cfange in effect, and in truth meant nothing? 

The journals on this amendment are wholly silent as to 
the motives of any member of the convention, further than 
their acts denote. ` But the previous “course of Mr. Morris, 
we think, fairly discloses what were most probably his. 
Having failed in his restrictions upon. the southwestern 
States, he naturally looked for a further counterbalance to 
the Atlantic States by acquisition of new States from the 
northeast. But there was no territory in that quarter with- 
in the limits of the United States, and hence he struck out 
that restriction. The northern States then hada majority 
vote, as may be seen by the first apportionment in the consti- 
tution, but they had not a two-thirds vote. He might rea- 
sonably suppose, therefore, that their majority would con- 
tinue to control the West and South, and would avail them 
in the admission of new States from without the Union, in 
the northeast, while a two-thirds majority would embarrass 
them in this respect. Such, appears to have been the proba- 
ble: motives of Mr. Morris; while all the States seemed wil- 
ling to meet the anticipated results which the change con- 
templated, and take their chance for consequences. The 
change so made, we believe, was intentionally made, and 


. we now but avail ourselves of a clear power, expressly 


given in the constitution, which authorizes the resolution 
we this day support. For it will be observed, of course, 
that the section as modified by the substitute of Mr. Morris, 
is now that contained in the constitution, changed only in 
some of its words and phrases, retaining the same meaning, 
by the committee on style and revision. 

I have no great confidence, Mr. President, in eviscerating 
the precise motives of all.who ina po ular assembly may 
vote in favor of a resolution, beyond that which the lan- 
guage-of the measure voted for expresses or implies. Those 
who speak upon it,if we yield them credence for what they 


say, explain their own motives, and perhaps the motives of 


no one else, who may nevertheless vote withthem. The 
acts upon the journal, of those who vote without explain- 
ing their motive, are the best expositor. The acts on the 
journal upon this subject tell a plain story, and if it be not 
true it is not our fault. And these acts comport fairly (and 
comport with no other explainable purpose) with the sec- 
tion as we now read it in the constitution, and with the un- 
restricted interpretation we give it. 

Having thus, Mr. President, disposed of this view of the 
subject,-I shail notice some of tlie most prominent objec- 


tions I have heard interposed to the exercise of the power 


we assert by this resolution: derived, as the objectors say, 
from the construction of the constitution upon its face. 

Senators generally who oppose this resolution do ‘so 
chiefly on the ground that, if its ebjects are to be attained 
at all, they should be attained by treaty; and several who 
have spoken, treat the subject, in the form presented, as an 
infraction of the treaty-making power, and not essentially 
different from the objects proposed in the treaty before us 
at the last session. I have fistened to these learned and in- 
genious dissertations with an increased conviction that the 
objections on this ground are fallacious and unfounded. It 
seems to my apprehension that the treaty power and the 
power of Congress to admit new States into the Union have 
not been fairly examined, separate and apart from each 
other; that their respective objects and ends have not been 
fairly characterized, measured, and -contrasted with cach 
other, 
logical conclusion that the resolution before us proposes 
what would be more rightfully proposed by treaty; or that 
it entrenches upon the province of the treaty power in any 
constitutional sense whatever. i 

“he constitution gives to the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the power to make treaties. 
No purpose of this power is specified—no ends or objects 
enumerated. The power, however, has its restrictions be- 
sides those presented by international law. These treaty 
functions, like every other power, must conform to the lim- 
itations of the constitution: ahd 

A power (says Justice Story) given by the constitution 
cannot be construed to authorize a destruction of other 
powers given in the same instrument. It must be construed, 
therefore, in subordination to it, and cannot supersede or 
jnterfere with any other of its fundamental provisions. 
Each is equally obligatory and of paramount authority 
within its scope; and no one embraces a right to annihilate 
another.”—3d Story’s Com., par. 1502, p. 355. 

The treaty power, then, no more than any other, can 
usurp even what are ordinarily, upon international princi- 
ples, treaty functions, if those functions be lodged by our 
constitution in another department. Now, the honorable sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Rives] read from the first book of Vat- 
tel, section 193, that the subjection ofa weaker sovereignty 
to a more powerful one, for purposes of protection, was 
matter of treaty—that terms were to be stipulated, 
which were acts ofcompact and treaty; and on breach of 
which the weaker nation might be remitted again to its sov- 
ereignty. This was yead to demonstrate that the proposed 
act of admitting the new State of Texas into our Union was 
the act of treaty. The first obvious answer to this posi- 
tion is, suppose the act to be atreaty function, as assumed: 
jt is such a treaty function as, if it shall be exercised at all, 
the power to exercise it is expressly given to Congress. 
“Congress shall have the power to admit new States into 
the Union.” If this act, therefore, be ,one of treaty power 
in other nations, it is clearly not a treaty power under our 
constitution. The constitution, on this matter of admitting 


Had this been done, it must have foreclosed the il- 


new States into the Unién, must be judged of by itself to 
the extent for which it speaks for itself, and rales derived 
from the law of nations cannot be invoked when the con- 
stitution has presno d rules to govern the case. 

Vattel, on the subjeet of treaties, says: 


uJtis from the fundamental laws of each State that we 
must learn where resides the authority that is capable of 
contracting with validity in the name of the State—Book 
1 par. 154. j : 


Inthe quotation from Vattel made by the senator from 
Virginia, a discretion is contemplated by the parties treat- 
ing, to make their terms as they can agree; and the writer 
assumes, that on breach of the terms, of which the parties 
are to judge for themselves, they are absolved from the 
compact. These rules were read as reasons bythe honor- 
able senator, to show the act we contemplate is an act of 
treaty; andthatthe Congress could not accomplish ‘it, be- 
cause of the treaty terms and stipulations. to be effected. 
But is it not apparent, in the powers which Congress exer- 
cise in admitting a new State into the Union, that, with few 
exceptions, (and these uniformly proffered as conditions in 
the act of admission, and not stipulations by treaty confer- 
ence;) all the terms of such union are fixed in the constitu- 
tion, and beyond all discretion. We cannot—and all the 
departments ofthe government concurring cannot—stipu- 
late that a State admitted into this Union shall bear an un- 
equal tax, shall be shorn of equal representation in Con- 
gress, shall have a religious establishment, shall be de- 
prived of the trial -by jury, or anything else that puts the 
State, by favor or prejudice, on an unequal footing with the 
original States as to rights and duties guarantied and pre- 
scribed in the constitution, nor make any such compact as 
would permit the State to judge for itself of the infraction, 
and to absolve itself for such cause from the compact. 

There is nothing, then, which necessarily requires the 
action of the treaty power. That Congress might direct 
the appointment of commissioners to confer with Texas on 
such incidental subjects as are extra and independent of the 
fixed rights which attach to a State on becoming a member 
of this Union, I have no reasonto doubt. Dy section ten of 
article one of the constitution of the United States, Congress 
can anthorize such convention with a State of the Union. 
And in asserting its clear jurisdiction of admitting a State 
into the Union, the constitution prescribes no form as to the 
preliminaries. To this end, and subsidiary to the main ob- 
ject, it may doubtless confer with the new State, by receiv- 
ing or sending messages on the subject, as it may approve 
or appoint. 

But our opponents contend that to admit Texas as a State 
into the Union is the acquisition of forvign territory froma 
foreign sovereignty ; and in such case we supersede and en- 
trench upon the. treaty-making power, whose peculiar and 
exclusive prerogative itis to confer with foreign powers, 
and especially to acquire foreign territory; and that, in these 
respects, the present resolution proposes to accomplish the 
same objects withthe rejected treaty. 

It has appeared to me, Mr. President, a singular omission 
that no honorable senator, in waging these objections, gas 
deemed it of any importance to explain orto show usin 
what sense our resolution contemplates the acquisition of 
foreign territory. Ofwhom do we acquire territory? and 
to whom is it acquired? Texas, by the resolution, surren- 
ders no territory; nor do the United States thereby acquire 
any. I deny this assumption, Mr. President, on the broad- 
est grounds of distinction known to the law of nations, and 
to the constitution of the United States. When the acqui- 
sition of foreign territory and foreign provinces are spoken 
ofby writers on government and laws of nations, itis meant 
the foreign province or territory, both of property and 
dominion, is acquired to the prince or sovereign. It js ex- 
clusive of the idea of union among States, either of plenary 
or qualified sovereignties, by league, alliance, or conted- 
eration. ` A 

In the union of States, political dominion is accorded in 
each case to the extent and upon the terms of the act of 
union. In the federal Union of the United States these 
terms are substantially embodied in our constitution; and 
those States which come into this Union must conform to 
these terms, and are entitled to all the benefit and protection 
which they guaranty. A foreign territory acquired is at 
the discretion of the prince or sovereign as to its govern- 
ment and jurisprudence, jts levies and contributions, its 
protection and disposal. The laws of nations impose some 
restraints in protection of personal rights and private prop- 
erty; the laws of the sovereign to whom the acquisition ap- 
pettains, most usually interpose some others; but the pow- 
er is ever, to a great extent, unqualified; and to few sover- 
eignties is the power over an acquired territory more unre- 
stricted (if not restricted in the acquisition) than by the sov- 
ercignty of the United States. 

Our constitution provides, “the Congress shall have pow- 
er to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States,” &c. ; x 

Territory acquired by the United States is, therefore, sub- 
ject to the most plenary power which it exercises by virtue 
of its sovereignty in any case whatever. In virtue of this 
power, Congress may enact all the laws governing the terri- 
tory, fix every right. of property, and. establish every rela- 
tion of life among the territorial inhabitants. Or it may de- 
pute its legislative function to a governor, or to judges of 
the courts, or to a popular assembly. The Congress may 
establish towns and cities in a territory, construct roads and 
publie buildings, create corporations generauly. and pre- 
scribe all civil and political rights. But the citizens of such 
territory have only a subordinate relation as to political 
rights in the federal government; and the Congress cannot 
confer upon them the rights appertaining to citizens ofa 
State. Such is the condition of territory acquired to the 
United States; and, until admitted as a State into the Union, 
bears the anomalous relation which acquired territory usu- 
ally bears to other sovercignties under the law of nations.— 
(See 3 Story’s Com. p: 193 to 196, sec. 1,318 to 1,324; also, 
the Ordinance of 1787.) $ 

But, as to the States of this Union, old or new, the powers 
of the general governnment are limited, specific, and federa- 
tive; and in no legitimate sense can it be said that the ad- 
mission of a new State, though enlarging federal jurisdic- 
tion, is the acquisition of territory. England, by its treaty 
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with France in 1783, acquired the territory of the Cana- | 
das. But, in the ordinary sense of the public law writers, 
it did not acquire territory in its union with Scotland and 
ireland. 

By our treaty with France of 1803 we acquired the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, and by that with Spain of 1819 the Flori- 
das. But when, nearly two years after adoption of the ted. 
eral constitution, the State of Rhode Island was admitted 
into the Union, it was not an acquisition of territory. The 
constitution shows this distinction explicitly: “Congress ~ 
shall make all needful rules and regulations. réspecting the 
territory, &c. of the United States” Now, if the admission 
ofa new State into the Union was the acquisition of territo- 
ry to the United States, then this power to make all needful 
rules and regulations would apply to such territory. But 
none will contend for so absurd an application of this power 
of Congress. z 

The Texas treaty of last session proposed the acquisition 
of Texas as a Territory, and, excepting the private proper- 
ty of her citizens, the territory was to become the property 
of this nation. Now, with the different rights, incidents, and 
powers which I have shown to attach in the admission of a 
new State into the Union, from those attaching to the depend. 
ent condition of an acquired ‘territory, shall we be again 
told that they are one and the same thing? Nor is the 
principle of the two : propositions any the more synony- 
mous, that, by the rejected treaty, it was also contemplated 
that Texas should be afterwards admitted as a State, In- 
stances may arise, in the vicissitudes of the future, where- 
by this goverament shall acquire territory that, from a 
sound policy, it will not admit, with its citizens, into the 
Union, but hold subject to a military or territorial govern- 
ment. We have yet no State of the Indian race; and the 
time may come when, subjugating a neighboring State, we 
may find our security in establishing a permanent territorial 
government over a people with whom we would not frater. 
nize in union. . 

The acquisition of territory, it is thus seen, reaches to a 
very different extent than the admission ofa new State into 
the Union. This government may “dispose of” its territo- 
ry, but cannot, of course, dispose of a State. 

It is said, however, this being a foreign State, creates the 
difficulty, both because it is foreign, and becausé it has not 
come up through the discipline. of territorial pupilage un- 
der this government. To this latter objection itis deemed 
quite sufficient to say that several of the new States first 
admitted, as Vermont, Maine, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
were subjected to no such territorial pupilage. But Texas 
is a foreign State. Now, though the word “foreign” is in- 
terposed with an emphasis, as if it expressed or implied 
some cogent reason against the power to be asserted by this 
resolution, yet when the reasoning on this objection ‘is of- 
fered, it perpetually results in the argument that the.act we 
are about to perpetuate is a compact with terms and condi- 
tions, and is, therefore, a treaty. And, because a treaty, 
the treaty power should make. the contract. To the objec- 
tion, in thik form, we answer, if this act of admitting a new 
State into the Union is in effect a treaty, and infringes the 
treaty-making power, so do all acts of Congress admitting 
new States into the Union with specified conditions incur 


this same objection. Yet the constitution has so conferred 
the power. But this adjunct of its being a foreign State 
still recurs, and therefore the reason, say the objectors, 
which itis admitted would not apply if it was a domestic 
new State. > . 

The question has been argued as if treaty functions only 
intervened between full sovereignties and on matters af 
public import. And so regarding the bestowment of treaty 
power in the constitution, and that this power is exclusive, 
It follows, they say, that, as this question addresses itself to 
a foreign sovereignty, and is of this public import, it 
therefore is within the exclusive jurisdiction of the treaty 
power. The constitution provides that the President shall 
have power, by aud with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, &c. This does not specify with 
whom treaties may be made, but of course implies, with all 
political bodies authorized to treat. This, then, does, not 
mean either independent sovereignties or foreign sover- 
eignties only, but any people, foreign or domestic, and 
however qualified their sovereignty, if they have the 
power to contract. Now, we have many. more trea- | 
ties with our domestic Indian tribes than: with foreign pow- - 
ers; and hence, if this exclusive potency of the treaty 
power is within itself and for itself, then it is equally po- 
tent with a domestic as a foreign power. I grant that it is 
so: and then I ask, if this was a proposition to admit as a 
new State the Choctaw nation (now living under a republi- 
can form of government) would any onc contend. we could 
only do so by first acquiring them as a territory by treaty? 
It is quite manifest the objection would not be heard in such 
a case. And yet no ingenuity can show why the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress would be ousted in one case that does not 
prove the same result in the other. And our answer to 
each case alike is, that if the matter to be executed is of 
treaty function, as contended for, ‘still the exercise of the 
function in this case is given to Congress; and, therefore, 
any reasoning of the subject to show it ought by right to 
belong to the treaty power, is not within the question be- 
fore us. . 

But, Mr. President, we are not without precedent on this 
question even in our own brief history. Both Vermont and 
Frankland (now Tennessee) were admitted as States into 
this Union after each had assumed a political organization, 
wholly independent of rule or authority from the United 
States. As these States, however, were regarded as arising 
within other States, (though Vermont disavowed that rela- 
tion,) we pass to the cases of Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina. Both these States were in the confederation, the 13th 
and last article of which stipulated for perpetual union. A 
great majority of the. States were desirous to abandon this 
confederation for a national government. But they could 
not abandon the league so established except by ‘mutual 
consent, without a breach of faith; and to do which re- 
mitted of course the adhering States to their original sov- 
ereignty and independence.—(See Federalist, No, 43, p. 191, 
3 Stor. Com., p. 710, sec. 1848.) The majority. persevered; and 
to the convention of 1787 all the States sent delegates. ex- 
cept Rhode Island. The constitution having been agreed 

_ on in convention, it was sent for ratification to the people 
of the States in State conventions. North Carolina rejected 


the constitution, and Rhode Island for near two years re- 
fused to notice it. Both States, however, ultimately gave 
in theiradhesion, and were received into the Union. 

The articles of confederation was the bond of union 
among the old thirteen States till superseded by the consti- 
tution. In the transition state from t 


‘than useful to my present object. 

The old federal Cougress, on the 13th September, 1788, 
resolved that the constitution had been adopted by nine 
States, which sufficed to put it in operation, and -they ap- 
pointed the first Wednesday in January, 1789, for the elec- 
tion of electors for President and Vice President, and the 
first Wednesday in February, 1789, fór the electors to vote. 
On that day, by the vote of eleven States, George Washing- 
ton waselected President of the United States. And the 
President and Congress commenced their functions together 
under the new government, on the —— day of 
1789. The government of the United States, as a. govern- 
ment of eleven States, was in operation, with all the: attri. 
butes and powers the government now possesses, from this 
time. But North Carolina and Rhode Island had no more 
part in the government of the jUnitéd States on the first day- 
of June, 1789, than Texas now has. What, then, was the 
relation of the eleven United States to the two States of 
Rhode Island and North Carolina at this juncture of time? 
Task this, Mr. President, as a legal proposition.. My own 
answer is, that these two States, as to the eleven United 
States, were foreign independent States, as virtually as 
‘Texas now isto these twenty-six United States. In saying 
they were foreign States, I trust I shall not be understood as 
referring$to their distance in location, and least of all to 
imply, they had severed in those immortal sympathies 
which had carried them in union of heart and feeling with 
their sister colonies and confederated States through the 
struggle of the revolution. But I state the proposition 
upon international law—the law of nature—the necessity of 
the case—and the terms and principles contained in the con- 
stitution which the eleven States had adopted as their gov- 
ernment. AU political relations had been dissolved by dis- 
solving the confederation. (Federalist, No. 43, p. 191, 3 
Story’s Com. p. 711, section 1848, Vattel, B.1, section 264, 
p. 118.) - 

And these States, as a consequence, were necessarily re- 
mitted to their sovereignty. The United States had no con- 
trol over them, and did not pretend to have; nor were they 
subject to any other power on earth. Of right they might 
have remained so till now. 

I am aware, Mr. President, the names of both these States 
Were placed in the constitution as if they were parties. 
Rhode Island, however, sent no delegate tothe convention. 
Of course the act of the other States in lacing her name 
there imposed on her no obligation. The North Carolina 
State convention rejected the constitution; of course her 
name being in it did not bind her; and so it is well known 
the eleven United States regarded the question, and acted 
on this view ofthe subject. See the act of Congress, 3ist 
July, 1769, sect 39, vol. 2~—which, after reciting that Rhode 
Island and North Carolina had not adopted the constitution 
of the United States, says: 


“Be it therefore enacted, That all goods, wares, and mer. 
chandise, not of their own growth and manufacture, which 
shall be imported from either of the said two States of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations or North Carolina into 
any other portor place within the limits of the United 
States, as settled by the late treaty of peace, shall-be sub- 
ject to the like duties, seizures, and forfeitures, as goods, 
wares or merchandise imported from any State or country 
without the said limits.” 


And so ofthe act of 16th September, 1789, vol. 2, p.53, 
sce. 3; ` 

“And be it further enacted, That all rum, loaf sugar, and 
chocolate, manufactured or made in the State of North Cor- 
olina or Rhode Island, and imported or brought into the 
United States, shall be deemed and taken to be subject to 
the like duties as goods ofthe like kind imported from one 
foseign State, kingdom, or country are made subject to.” 


The last section contains a legal declaration that choco- 
late, sugar, &c., manufactured in either of these States, was 
not manufactured within the United States, and could only 
get there by being imported from those States into the 
United States. 

Now, if these two States, at the date of this act, were not 
within the United States, it is supposed that argument is wie 
necessary to prove they were without the United States. 
Congress then legislated on subjects of commerce under 
the same powers we now do, viz: “Congress shall have 
powerto regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with Indian tribes.” 

When, therefore, the Congress of 1789 passed the laws I 
have quoted, can any man inform me by what authority 
they assumed to subject the commerce of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina to the duties, seizures, and forfeitures of 
forcign States, unless they were foreign? The constitution 
under which the Congress of 1789 were acting, and under 
which we now act, prescribed that all “duties, impasts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
And it expressly provides: “No preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another.” . 

But I cannot for myself doubt that any one who does not 
defer more to his prejudices than his reason, and prefer 
agreeable fiction to stubborn: truth, must concur in opinion 
that in 1789 both the States referred to were, as to the United 
States, foreign, sovereign, and independent. And it was in 
consonance with this regulation that the governor of Rhode 
Island addressed President Washington, in September, 1789, 
imploring legislative favor in commercial regulations from 
the Congress, and that they might not bej considered alto 
gether as foreigners. (See the letter, 1st vol, State Papers, 
Miscellaneous, p. 11.) ip ; 

. In the admission of new States into the Union, the consti- 
tution has appointed to Congress no form or ceremony: 
Hence, in the admission of Rhode Island and North Caro- 
Hina, the act of reception was sanctioned by the appearance’ 


o, 


and qualification of the senators.and representatives, after - 


ti e one form of govern- : 
ment to the other, the precise day when the one terminated ` 
¿and the other began, might prove an inquiry rather curious 


the ratifiaation of the constitution by these States respect- 
ively had been denoted to the country. But, in admitting 
these States into the Union, the Congress asserted the same 
power we now propose, so far as the question of a foreign 
aud sovereign State is involved. To this purpose, and none 
other, 1 urge the parallel; and to this end both cases furnish. 
us afull and apt precedent. i - 


Our objectors suppose they further strengthen their ar- ` 


gument by contending that, to accomplish the end we aim 
at; by the preliminary agency of the treaty-making power, 


is more safe and conservative to dissenting States, because 


the treaty will require a two-thirds-vote of the States in the 
Senate to sanction the act. itis undoubtedly true that a 
treaty can only be ratified by a two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate. But, we rejoin, that to admit a new State into the 


Union does not necessarily require any treaty agency; and. 


we have already shown that the two-thirds vote, which in 
the convention ‘was proposed to be required in this act of 
admitting new States, was designedly stricken out-and left 
to a majority. It isa mode less plausible than indirect to 
get the two-thirds power back again on this occasion, by 
telling us that we cannot admit Texas asa State without 
invoking the treaty power; and, if we do invoke it, we shall 
then be compelled to encounter a two-thirds ‘vote to effect 
our object. This proposition to relinquish our plain consti- 
tutional right of the Congress majority, to meet a two-thirds 
vote voluntarily, is urged upon us with less concession 


than the same subject received in the Hartford convention, - 


That intelligent and jealous body of men understood the 


matter as we do, viz: that a majority of Congress might ad- ` 


mit a new State into the Union. But they proposed ‘to 
amend the constitution so as to prohibit the admission of 
new States into the Union “without the consent of two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress,”—(See 3 Story’s Com., 
sec. 1,282, in p. 160.) 

What they sought to attain by amendment was the same 
that was stricken outof the reported article 17 in the fede- 
ral convention, but which the honorable committee on for- 
eign relations, and others concurring, still contend is as vir- 
tually in the'constitution yet as if if had not been stricken 
out, or as if it had been restored by amendment, as proposed 
by the Hartford convention. 


in furtherance of the argument in behalf of this conserva- 
tive principle of the treaty power now pressed upon us, it 
is contended that this conservative purpose was specially 
looked to in framing the constitution, particularly in the 
important matter of acquiring foreign territo: » Without 
again repeating, as an answer to this, that admitting a new 
State into the Union is not acquiring territory in the usual 
sense of the public law writers, let us test this argument 
in another form. And, first, it is perfectly clear there is no 
express authority in the constitution to acquire foreign 
territory in any way. (3 Story’s Com., sec. 1280, 1281, 1282.) 
Ahd yet itis well established we have the power, as inci- 
dent to other powers, or as necessarily resulting from na- 
tional sovereignty. As a treaty power, it has been sanc- 
tioned in the purchase of Louisiana and Florida. And here 


let me remark, had Louisiana and Florida been independent, 


States, instead of crown provinces of foreign sovereign- 
ties, there is, to my mind, no doubt but they would have 
been ultimately admitted as States into this Jnion, if they, 
like Texas, had prepared themselves and desired it. But as 
territories, not subject in dominion to their inhabitants, but 
owned by foreign sovereignties, they could only, on peacea- 
ble terms, be acquired to us as territory, and by treaty. 
But, besides the right to purchase by treaty, we have the 
right to purchase by treaty, we have the undoubted right, 
as incident to the war power, to acquire ternitory by con- 
quest.. (See the opinion of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States by Chief Justice Marshall, 1 Peters’s Rep; 542; 
also the opinion of Justice Johnson, idem page 517.) 


The honorable committee have supposed that the acqui- 
sition by conquest is at last consummated by treaty of 
peace. But although this may be, it is not hecessarily 
so. If the conquest be made wholly subduing the State 
or province, the conqueror dictates his terms of submis- 
sion, and establishes his peace by military fiat. Such was 
the subjugation of Poland by Russia; and in such ‘case no 
treaty intervenes. If, then, instead of our friendly rela- 
tions with Texas, we had been compelled to secure our 
frontier from her hostile border incursions, to reduce her by 
conquest to unconditional submission, Texas would have 
been thus lawfully acquired to us as a territory without a 
treaty. Now, in such casé it is apparent this conservative 
notion of the treaty power is dispensed with. (See 1 Pe- 
ters’s Rep. 542; 3 Story’s Com,, sec. 1282; Vattel, book -3, 
pages 336, 387, sec, 197, 19S, 199, 200, 201.) f g 

But there is yet a third'mode of acquiring territory, which 
essentially springs out of the nation’s. sovereiguty—1 mean 
discovery. The Oregon Territory—the first we acquired 
since our national existence—was ‘chiefly acquired by dis- 
covery. And here again this imaginary conservative prin- 
ciple has failed to operate. Out of three modes by which 
this nation may unquestionably acquire territory, but one 
of them necessarily invokes the treaty power. Ni ow, what 
becomes of this conservative intention of the constitution 
on this subject, which has been coined up on this occa- 
sion? 

A most exaggerated estimate has been indulged in by 
honorable senators of the simple power which, by this reso- 
lution, we propose to exercise. ‘They represent it as equiv- 
alent to asserting the right to bring any foreign nation into 
the Union, whether France, or Patagonia, orthe Chinese 
empire. But, Mr. President, what, to a plain, practical mind, 
nottoo much excited to sce things double, is the meaning 
of admitting anew State into the Union? A State includes 
both territory and people, and union implies proximity, 
conjunction—not severance, not disintegration. The States, 
then, which are to be admitted into the Union must be adja- 
cent, coterminous. They are to be included, both territory 
and people, by extending the outer boundary of the federa- 
tive Union, And unless the State can be brought within 
our geographical circle, it is no more within the Union 
than we are inside of this Capitol when outside of it, The 
nature of the case, and the terms: used, necessarily imply 


this. Such territorial union’ may cross rivers and channels 


of the sea, while yet coterminous; but States, which eannot 


be included inthe circle but-by: crossing foreigi States and. 
sovereignties to reach them, cannot-be brought.within our : 
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Union. We may make alliances with nations, however dis- | 
tant, bat union only with those adjacent. 1 

The constitution of the United States requires, as qualifi- 
cations fora senator, that he shall have been nine yearsa 
citizen ofthe United States, end ofa representative in Con- 
gress seven years a citizen of the United States, and that 
each shall be an iudabitant ef the State at the time ofhis 
election. This, it has heen said, shows that the admission . 
of Texas at once asja State into the Union is violative ofthe 
constitution, because her people, on the instant of admission 
into the Union, cannet be qualified by the citizenship of 
seven and nine years, to represent her as a State in the 
Congress. g 

This objection is urged asif the constitution contempla- 
ted that the senator and repr nitative shall have been not 
only citizens of the United States, but of the State they rep- 
resented, for these periods of seven and nine years so pre- 
scribed. So far from this view being in any degree correct, 
nothing but inhabitancy of the State to be represented at the 
time of representation is required. And in the convention 
the various propositions to prescribe any period of inhabit- 
ancy, even for a year, were stricken out—six States to 
fou. Mr. Madison suggested as an objection to such re- 
quirements of a previous inhabitancy, that the “new States 
in the West could have perhaps no representation on that 
plan."—-(3 Madison Papers, pages 1258, 1259, 1260.) 

Having disposed of this question of constitutional power, 
whichis made the principal one in this debate, I proceed to 
notice some other objections to the civil right and expedi- 
ency of the measure. 

And first, as to the position of Texas and its relations 
with Mexico. 

ifsome general of our army, or other public functionary, 
were to Commence a military revolution upon our federa- 
tive government, breaking up its civil administration in this 
District, and dispersing its officials, and, following up his 
success, carried his revolution into the several States suc- 
cessively till nearly all had yielded to the despot’s power; 
suppose, when the Union had been thus violently broken 
up, the States of Maine and Massachusetts chose, rather 
than submission, to assume the separate independence thus 
forced upon them, and resisted the revolutionary tyrant: 
would theyhave had the right to do so? And, secondly, would 
the successful revolutionist who had subjugated twenty- 
three ofthe States to his will and power have thereby ac- 
quired 2 right—a presumptive right,to subjugate the re- 
maining States of the broken codfederacy? Suppose, in 
ihis aspect, of the contest, Maine and Massachusetts chose 
to ally themselves or to make any compact of union 


with England: would England, by such union or alliance, 
have violated any principle of comity or law known to civ- 
ilized nations? y 

Ispeak not here, Mr. President, of whata nation, from 
mere considerations of prudence, may think proper to do, or 
fom prudence forbear, hut of the rights which, by the laws 
of nations, intervene in such case to permit or constrain ac- 
tion with the parties. The case stated is substantially the 
ration which Texas bore to revolutionary Mexico. in 1836, 
aid which relation, if not since more virtually cancelled by 
years of acknowledged independence, has certainly not 

en sireugihered by any new ties or obligations to- 
wards thevrevolutionary government. Now, Mr. President, 
notwithstanding all the potent eloquence which was poured 
ott on this subject in this chamber on a former occasion, I 
will defy all research into the public law-writers to find miy 
well-sustained authority that would negative the right whic 
ny preceding questions have implied. i 

Tadmit, when a nation consists of a single or consolidated 
community, and revolution breaks out among the people of | 
that political community, that other nations have not a 
night to mix themselves up in the civil strife; but among. 
separate political communities equally contederated to- 
getlier, or separate communities of unequal rights, as free . 
cities, subordinate to a State, or small and weak provinces 
insubordination to larger ones; if, whatever be the bond of 
relation, it is broken by the violence of revolution or con- 
Mering enemies, so that the former sovereign or State pow- 
eris put down, and ceases to be able to protect the several 
members and provinces from the common enemy, then, 
upon the clearest principles of morality and of international 
law, the dismembered and unprotected communities may 
rightfully resist the enemy, or protect itself by an alliance 
witha stronger power, In this I speak emphatically of the 
night; and I maintain that the province so dismembered has 
he right of sovereignty and independence from the necessi- 
ty ofthe case. And thus situated, the dismembered prov- 
iuce is not in the wrong by its resistance; and any foreign 
awer does no wrong to any other power in giving succor 
and protection to such dismembered province. It were, in- 
deed, monstrous, if otherwise? Where has the law ofna- 
‘tions taught that ifa revolutionary leader had succeeded in 
subjugating the State of Virginia, he had, by that measure 
of success, acquired a right which a neighboring nation 
would do wrong to dispute, to subjugate Pennsylvania? 
“But the province or town thas abandoned and dismem- 
bered from the State is not obliged to receive the new mas- 
ler whom the State attempts to set over it. Being separated 
irom the society of which it was a member, it resumes all 
its original rights; and if it te capable of defending its lib- 
erly against the power who would subjectit to his authori- 
re may lawfully resist him.”—(Vattel, book 1, sec. 264, 
P. 118. 

The State is bound to defend all its members, and the 
Pince owes the same assistance to his subjects. The 
country of Zug, owing sovereignty to the Duke of Austria, 
attacked by the Swiss in 1342, and abandoned by its sove- 
teign, entered into the Helvetic confederacy. So of the city 
of Zurich, subordinate to the House of Austria, being at. 
tacked by a band of rebellious citizens, the emperor could 
uot defend it, and Zurich sought safety in alliance with the 
Swiss.—(Vattel, book 1. p. 97, sec. 202; idem, p. 5, sec. 17.) 
So reports Vattel: but had there been no authority, the 
Principle is self-evident. ’, . 

The several States or provinces of Mexico formed the 
constitution of the “Mexican United States” in 1824. Our 
treaty of limits of 1628 bounds the “Mexican United States,’ 
andnot.the State, or empire, or territory of Mexico. Santa 
Anna.was elected President of these Mexican United States 
in1883, and within two years afterwards overthrew the 
government and constitution by military violence, and pro- 
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claimed a consolidated power of his own. All the States 
submitied or were subdued but Texas. She protested, re- 
sisted, and declared her independence in 1836. -In these her 
trials our government might have given Texas efficient 
military protection, and given no just cause of offence, un- 
der the law of nations, to any power on earth. Santa Anne’s 
government, by the law of nations, had no right to war 
against Texas—had no right to subjugate her; and there- 
fore we could not, by the Jaw of nations, commit wrong in 
protecting Texas. Had Texas revolted against the govern- 
ment of the Mexican States, a case altogether different 
would kave been made against her. And such acase, re- 
gardless of the facts being otherwise, has been generally 
assumed against Texas by her opponents here, by which to 
vindicate Mexico and put Texas and these United States in 
the wrong with reference to our proposed union. 

With these facts of the case 1 cannot, Mr. President, en- 
tertain any scruple upon the mortality of our action, nor 
doub@hat the measure we propose is perfectly compatible 
with national integrity and good faith. 

Yet, notwithstanding, we are perpetually told in this de- 
bate that, if we consummate this act, we shall manifest so 
unscruptilous a purpose of conquest and aggrandizement as 
will justly arouse the jealousy of foreign nations; and that 
it would not be unreasonable to expect such a demonstra- 
tion against us as may require us to pause, or challenge us 
to hazardous conflict. The subject, Mr. President, which 
these suggestions present for reflection, is one on which. 
more than any other associated with public duty; Iac- 
knowledge it becomes us to be strictly conscientious. I 
have no patience or respect for the intermeddlin 


propensi- 
ties of any nation or people with the internal domestic 
rights and civil polity ofanother nation or people. J protest 


against all such impudent officiousness, whether against Ire- 
land and Canadian sympathizers in: our own country, or 
that displayed in the foul spirit of abolition, which affects 
to serve God by exciting strife among his creatures, and 
grossly neglects the most common charities of life at home 
to mock Heaven by administering as charity abroad, discord, 
firebrands, and death. But, while I would carefully respect 
the rights of all other nations, I wouldag tenaciously assert 
all those which appertain to our own, when, in my judg- 
ment, expediency required it. 

E have endeavored to show that Mexico has no moral 
right, no international right, to object to this union. Tex- 
as is willing, and, if we consent, who shall presume to for- 
bid the bans? 

But we are admonished that our act will furnish prece- 


dent and apology, of which Great Britain will most proba- - 


bly avail herself to acquire Cuba. In the acquisition of 
territory and strongholds around the world, Great Britain 
has not usually manifested any overwrought delicacy for 
want of precedent or example; though J will not charge 
her with such injustice as to say that, in consulting her pol- 
icy, she always forgets right. The laws of nations pre- 
scribe it a duty to each nation to preserve and protect itself, 
and improve its condition. And the same laws declare that 
each nation, inthe fulfilment of this duty, has a right to all 
those things which do not entrench upon the absolute rights 
of other nations, which may be requisite to this protection 
and improvement, even toa separate jurisdiction and enjoy- 
ment of portions of the high seas necessary to this end. 
While Spain retains Cuba, we are content. Our security is 
not thereby prejudiced, our improvement stayed or retard- 
ed. But there is no intelligent man in England or this coun- 
try but knows our national security and commercial pros- 
perity would he imminently perilled by the possession by 
Great Britain of this.island. J would as soon subject to her 
control, her liberality, and indulgence, one-fourth of the 
ports of this Union. 

I am prepared, therefore, Mr. President, to declare here, 
that when Great Britain shall attempt to possess herself of 
this island, 1 trust the incumbent of the executive chair 
may speak with a promptness and decision which cannot be 
misunderstood, and to which millions of our citizens will 
respond with united voice, “It shall never be.” ` 

Our opponents have charged us with proposing this meas- 
ure as an after-thought, and from considerations not the 
most creditable to our candor and consistency. Prepared 
in the fullest manner to repel this imputation, so far as re- 
gards my own course of opinion and action, I feel excused 
in availing myself of the occasion to do so. 

On the 7th June, 1844, while the treaty heretofore nego- 
tiated by the executive of the United States was pending be- 
fore this body, I submitted to the Senate, in secret session, 
the following resolutions, which. were ordered to be print- 
ed: 


“1, Resolved, That to accomplish the annexation of Tex- 
as, as proposed by the pending treaty, is less consonant with 
the spirit and genius of the governments of the United 
States and Texas, respectively, than if more directly defer- 
red to the popular or representative will to attain the object. 

“9, Resolved, That such annexation on the part of the 
United States would be properly achieved by an act of Con- 
gress, admitting the people of ‘Texas, with an assigned ter- 
ritorial boundary, as a new State into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the other States; with the right of property to 
be retained by such new State in all the public lands now 
comprised in the territorial domain of Texas, subjecting 
such ‘territory as might lie without the State of Texas to 
the civil and political jurisdiction of the United States. | 

“3, Resolved, That, as part of said act of union, and in 
form of stipulation, to be aceeded to by the people of Texas, 
a boundary of limits should be fixed and agreed on, beyond 
which the institution of slavery should not extend. 

“4, Resolved, That, by such act of annexation, the people 
and State of Texas should continue responsible for the sub- 
sisting debt of Texas, and for the security aud discharge 
thereof her public lands should be first pledged; and that 


all private titles and claims to land within the present terri- 


tory of ‘fexas should be adjusted and decided on by the tri- 
bunals of the State of Texas.” ks 

The obvious coincidence of views and principles embod- 
ied in these resolutions with those contained in the resolu- 
tion now before us could not be misapprehended. ; 

The House resolution now under consideration proposes: 

ist. That the republic of Texas, by suitabl modifying 
her State organization, with the sanction of her people, 
shall be admitted, with her entire territory, as a State into 
this Union. 


. there an independent republic of our own people. 
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Senate. 


2d. That this shall be done by virtue of this joint resolu- 
tion, to be passed by the legislative majorities of each 
House of Congress, to be approved, of course, by the act- 
ing President of the United States; 

3a. That the new State of Texas shall be admitted into 
the Union, retaining as property all the public lands within 
the rightful limits of her territory, and from this source 
shall pay her own public debt. 

4th. That it is expected other new States shall be formed 
out of the surplus extent of her territory, and that all such 
States as may arise south of the Missouri compromise. line 
of latitude shall be admitted as slave States, if desired by 
their people. $ 

The measure in this form has, therefore, been maturely 
considered by me. I have no doubt of its constitutionali- 
ty;andas,in June last, so now, I prefer it as more conso- 
nant with the requirements of the case than those which - 
would be attained by the circuitous operation of the treaty’ 

ower. - 
r A few brief remarks in exposition of the policy of this 
measure, and l1 have done. : 

This, Mr. President, is in itself no party, no local measure; 
though to some extent, by those opposing it, it has been 
characterized as both. . I have never regarded it as a meas- 
ure of unmixed good; but] do regard the good results it 
proposes as very equally distributed. Pecuniarily, the 
northern and western States, by this supply of a new and 
extended market for their preducts and manufactures, must 
be the greater gainers. Socially, more in proximity and 
sympathy ,we of the South will feel ourselves betterassured, 
better protected from hostile influences. within and without. 
And all which contributes to national importance, strength, 
and prosperity, will be equally felt throughout the nation. 
It will add to our national strength most essentially in the 
southwestern extreme. Our population upon the shores of 
the gulf within our present territory, from the inferior qual- 
ity of the soil, must ever be sparse. Texas promises a more 
dense population. H the inert Mexican still possessed Tex- 
as, this consideration would be unimportant. Buta large 
Texas population of Anglo-Americans, and they alien in in- 
terest, policy, and nationality, can-only be looked to with 
apprehension and concern. I have always maintained, and 
declare it now, that much. rather would I see the impotent 
races of the further South-in possession of Texas than to see 
The one 
would be our competitors for nothing, the other for every- 
thing. The enmity ofthe one would give us no concern; 
put the other, with the vigilance, energy, and implacable 
character of our race, would make itself respected, and 
might become dangerous. And shall we, so fresh from the 
second strife with our British ancestors, disregard the les- 
sons which both nature and experience teach? Can we de- 
lude ourselves with the least probable expectation that, in 
the race of commercial enterprise and national ambition, a 

eople so excitable, jealous, and brave as ourselves, would 
ive at peace with us for twenty-five years? It could not 
well be. Sucha republic will be, from the beginning, a nu- 
cleus, a place of refuge, to which the discontents of our 
country will resort, andin twenty years would have over 
half a million of people. These people, so located, in hos- 
tile alliance with France or England, would be more formi- 
dable to us at that point than all the power either France or 
England could there bring separately to bear upon us. 


The enterprise of this people, too, must be mainly given 
to the growth of sugar and cotton; and, advancing as Ala- 
bama and Mississippi has done for twenty-five years, would 
by that time produce a cotton crop of five hundred thousand. 
bales. Can we doubt that the success of Texas in this pur- 
suit would be stimulated, by England especially, by treaty 
stipulations which she either cannot get of us, or cannot af- 
ford tous? ‘To doubt this, is to doubt that England would 
perceive and pursue her obvious interests. ‘Can we of the 
South consent, if we may prevent it, that the nations of Eu- 
rope shall have two markets for the procurement of this 
great staple on our own shores and waters, over: one of 
which we have no control? Can the northern manufacturer 
consent that, in his race of competition with England, he 
will give up the advantages derived from this great power 
being constrained to buy her raw material from the nation 
which our own looms supply with the manufactured article, 
and indulge these competitors with a new cotton market 
from which to draw supplies on terms of exchange so much 
more favorable? And how vastly changed, too, would be 
the inducements of England to make a peace or break a 
peace with this country, under such circumstances? On 
terms of amity with Texas, and deriving from her those sup- 
plies which this country now only affords, what more suc- 
cessful resource to Great Britain to cut up our commerce 
and manufactures than the consequences of war with us 
would furnish? 

And if the article of cotton is to be produced in excess, as 
it promises at present, the greater the reason that this nation 
shall control the entire market of this continentif it can. 
Let the whole crop be subject to our legislation and com-, 
mercial regulations—to our wars and to our peace. Let this 
great staple and the people who grow it, abide at all times, 
for weal or wo, one common destiny. ; 

I do not doubt, Mr. President, these views are entertained 
generally throughout the Union; and I regret to believe, 
but for the question of slavery, this measure would meet 
with but little opposition from several quarters where now 
most violently opposed. There is no man so blind as not to 
perceive this measure. does not increase slavery at all. I 
conclude also, that all know it does not increase the repre- 
sentative apportionment in Congress which rests on slave 
population. And in what sense, save that which is abstract 
and ideal, does it disparage the non-slaveholding States in 
the Senate or elsewhere? The opposition from this cause 
looks more like prejudice pna ill nature then reason. It 
cannot be doubted but the slave’s condition is bettered by 
the operation: But the spirit which opposes on this ground, 
rather seems—it may be only seems—to desire defeat of the 
measure, that the slaye interest might be thereby pressed a 
little more to the wail, and the condition of the slaveholder 
perchance rendere little more uneasy. If such motive 
operate any where, concealed or unconfessed, I deplore it, 
as unworthy the- statesman on such an occasion. 

“And though T have not urged ‘this question, nor do I be- 
lieve it to be one of.local and peculiar. interest only to. the 
slaveholder, yet so far, onthe other hand, as: there may be 
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grounds to distrust that it is opposed by any, ¿for reason that 
it may. benefit the slaveholder, my sympathies in such view 
will not of course be expected. ‘And if! doubted as to the 
right of this measure, (whichI do not,) Iam frank to confess 
I should prefer to erron that side which might best sub- 
serve the interest and security of my constituents; and par- 
ticularly when, asin this case, it ‘accords equally in my 
belief with the honor and interests of the nation. - 

I have listened, too, with incredulity, and with no other 
emotion than surprise, to the solemn prognostication that 
the adoption ofthis measure is to endanger the Union. I 
have no such fears; or, I would say, have no such depreci- 
ated estimate ofthe virtue and.intelligence of the people; 
but would rather predict, that in less then a twelvemonth 
after this act is executed, it will cease'to excite any popular 
attention. No important measure is. agitated in Congress 
but some portion of our people, run-mad bigots, speculative 
fanatics, ultra politicians, the timid grown. bold, and the trai- 
tor patriotic, will threaten us with dissolution of the Union. 
This Union has survived many such perils, and the small 
Sampsons who have tugged at the pillars ofthe Temple have 
spent their pigmy powers in vain. 

With the increase of States this Union increases in 
strength. Each new member of the family adds another 
stick to the.bnndle—another cord to the bonds of Union— 
another practical constraint upon separation. So I verily 
helieve, and on this belief shali act, leaving consequences 
in hopeful trust to the unknown future. 


SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the House of Representatives, February 17, 1845.—On the 
question of Texas annexation, considered in connection 
with the proposition to reduce and regulate the pay of the 
army. 


Mr. RAYNER said: He was opposed to the reduction of 
the army at present, dither in its materiel or its pay. He 
agreed with the distinguished gentleman who had just tak- 
en his seat, [Mr. Apams,] that if the wild and heedless prop- 
ositign for the acquisition of territory, now pending before 
Congress, should succeed, war would in all probabili- 
ty follow. But the reason of the gentleman from - Massa- 
chusetts for voting in favor of reduction, operated, on his 
Mr. (Rvs) mind to vote against it. If the projects for an- 
nexing Texas and ‘taking possession of Oregon succeeded, 
and war was the result, muchas he was opposed to both 
those projects, yet he was for sustaining the honor and dig- 
nity of his country. Ifit was the national will that these 
measures shouldisucceed, he was still for sustaining his 
country, right or wrong. It foreign difficulties and troubles 
awaited her, he was for strengtkening our forces, as well 
by sea as by land, so as to enable us to bear aloft the stars 
and stripes in triumph. 

Mr. R. said he was also opposed tothe proposed reduc- 
tion ofthe army, because it was evident, from the course of 
the debate, thata lurking feeling of hostility to a distin- 
gnished military man—the major general commanding in 
chief—was one of the leading motives which prompted the 
course ofsome gentlemen. He regretted to see a measure 
of legislation like this made the occasion for attacking a 
man to whose services the country was so much indebted. 
The name of that gallant soldier was identified with the 
honor and glory of his country. He had shed his blood on 
the battle field, and now bore on his body the honored 
scars which he received in defence of his country. He had 
borne the star-spangled banner in triumph amid blood and 
carnage, when many of us were in our nurse’s arms. He 
had on many occasions exhibited as much wisdom and dis- 
cretion in conducting delicate questions of peaceful policy, 
and in discharging the civil functions intrusted to his care, 
as he had shown bravery and self-possession on the field of 
battle. Gentlemen need not be ina hurry; they need not 
anticipate a conflict with that distinguished individual; for, 
if he (Mr. R.) did not mistake the signs of the times, this 
distinguished man will give them trouble enough. He 
stood high in the affections of the people of this country, 
and at no very distant day, his enemies might find that he 
was as invincible a standard bearer against the domestic 
enemies of the constitution in time of peace, as he had prov- 
ed himself, against the foreign enemies of our country, in 
time of war. tec 

Mr. R. repeated that he was opposed to thé reduction of 
the army, because he believed that if Texas annexation was 
effected inthe manner proposed, it would, ini all probability, 
involve us in war; and, in taking this view of the question, 
he would follow the example of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who had just taken his seat, and proceed to ex- 
amine this subject of the annexation of Texas. He had 
been anxious to do so before, but had had no opportunity. 
He could do this with the greater propriety, because if 
Texas was annexed as proposed to be done, he considered 
that the present army esteblishment would prove utterly 
inadequate to meet the foreign difficulties in which the 
measure was likely to involve the country; and as it was 
generally understood that the measure would come back 
from the Senate in a shape different from that in which it 
passed the House, it might be regarded as still subject to, 
and worthy of, the serious consideration of that body. 

Ihave felt most anxious (said Mr. R.) to arrive at acor- 
rect conclusion on this subject of Texas annexation, be- 
cause I could not fail to perceive, from the tone of the de- 
hate and the peculiar sectional feelings developed. by the 
discussion, that this question, independently ofits own in- 
trinsic merits, involved remote consequences. that might 
hereafter jeopard our institutions, and shake this Union to 
its centre. I atthe period of the celebrated Missouri con- 
troversy, the admission ofa State, to be constituted of our 
own undisputed territory—ata time, too, of comparative 
quiet and composure—came weil nigh rending this Union 
into fragments; if, then, all the patriotism and self-sacrifice 
of the great and the good, could with dificygjty save us from 
disruption; what must we expect now, when the proposi- 
tion is to annex territory to which we have acquired no 
title; and when the public-mind, already feverish and rest- 
less, is constantly stimulated to thonghtless action by fanati- 
cism attone end of the confederacy, and disaffection to the 


Union at the other. I may be told that we should not look * 


to ulterior results, but that we should examine this subject 


with a view simply to its own direct and palpable elements; 
and leave to others the responsibility of perverting it to mis- 
chievous consequences. l] cannot agree to the truth ofany 
such proposition. We are legislating for the future as weil 
as for the present. It is the part of statesmanship, to exam- 
ine every question with a view. to its future influence on the 
institutions of the country.. It is frequently the part of wis- 
dom to forego present advantage for the sake of greater 
and future good. Duty requires of that we should legislate 
not only for the purpose of confering the greatest good for 
the present, but also for the purpose of avoiding evil 
for time to come. Much as we may deplore the 
vices and infirmities of humanity, which so often 
thwart the efforts of wisdom and virtue, yet as; under 
the laws of nature, we cannot control them, our ef- 
forts should be totake from them as far as is in our 
power, the ability to do harm. So that, if I had no otr 
objection ‘to the proposed mode of acquiring Texas, 
yet believing, as I do, that it would prove an “apple of dis- 
cord” for future time; that it would prove a fruitful source 
of jealousy and heart-burning between different sections 
and interests; that it would prove an enduring element of 
mischief to the reckless and the turbulent in every section; 
that it would ultimately sever those ties and associations of 
fraternal feeling which are the only sure bond of our Union 
and guaranty of our freedom, I should be induced to pause, 
and consider ita question worthy the most serious consid- 
eration, whether the contemplated advantages to be derived 
from annéxation could outweigh the danger to the stabili- 
ty of the Union with which the subject is fraught. 

As this, however, is a subject which is likely to become 
of the most exciting interest, especially in the South, and 
on which every man’s recorded opinions may hereafter be 
brought up in judgment against him, I had better perhaps 
“detine my position” a little in detail. As to the power of 
this government to acquire foreign territory, I consider that 
a settled question. The precedents afforded by thé pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1803, and of Florida in 1819, have 
placed this matter beyond controversy; for, notwithstand- 
ing the constitutional difficulties urged on the purchase of 
Louisiana, yet the tacit acquiescence and approval ‘of all 
parties and all sections, as to the power and propriety of 
acquiring new territory ;has determined this question as far 
as precedent can; and the almost unanimous saction of all 
departments of the government, and all classes of the 
American people, have indicated that they consider the 
principle not incompatible with our national policy, 
nor inconsistent with our fundamental law. And he 
must be an impracticable and dreaming visionary in- 
deed—one that is likely to be left far in the distance behind, 
as the spivit of the age and the march of improvement hur- 
ry on others in their progress—who continues to urge this 
want of power, instead of aiding to convert it to useful and 
beneficent ends. I therefore assume, that the power of this 
government to acquire Texas is within its legitimate func- 
tions; and once the principle is conceded that we can ac- 
quire Texas by purchase, it follows of course that we can 
acquire it by voluntary surrender, or gift, if gentlemen 
please; or, if that proposition be denied, it may well be 
urged that the protection afforded her, and the responsibili- 
ty assumed, by taking Texas under our control, would he as 
valuable a consideration, as if we stipulated for the pay- 
ment of millions in money. 

Neither do I see anything in the objection, that by the 
terms of surrender of the soil and jurisdiction over it, Texas 
annihilates her sovereignty. If Texas has the power to dis- 
pose of one acre of her territory, she has the power to dispose 
of the whole. If this government has the power to pur- 
chase one acre, it has the power to purchase the entirety. 
And once the power of surrender on her part, and purchase 
on ours be admitted, neither of these powers can be vitiated 
or rendered null by retrospective operation, owing to any 
consequences inevitably resulting from their exercise. If 
the acquisition by this government of the soil of, and juris- 
diction over, Texas operates to destroy her sovereignty as a 
nation, that is a question for the consideration of her states- 
men, not ours. Itis for her to “count the cost” beforehand. 
If the exercise of an act of sovereign power by her operates 
to the destruction of that sovereignty, the contract is not 
less binding and obligatory on her people; because, in exe- 
cuting the contract, she acted in her sovereign capacity, free 
from all control. No one will pretend that the annihilation 
of the sovereignty of Texas, growing out of the terms 
of surrender, could release this government from the duty 
of performing all its obligations as stipulated in the contract 
—although the sovereign power with which we contracted 
might no longer exist—neither could it release Texas from 
hers. In purchasing the soil of Texas and jurisdiction over 
it, we do not necessarily purchase her sovereignty and 
amalgamate it with our own; but the true statement of the 
case is, that the acquisition on our part inevitably works a 
merger of the sovereignty on her part, to the extent of the 
conflict between that sovereignty andacompliance with 
the terms of the contract. And if the terms of the purchase 
be such as to produce no violence to our institutions—to in- 
graft no new and conflicting principle on our system—I see 
no valid objection to the measure on account of the conse- 
quences which might ensue to Texas, momentous as the 
consideration might and ought to be to her. 


I see but little in the distinction which has been drawn 
and urged inthe discussidn of this question, between re- 
ceiving Texas as a territory and admitting her as a State. 
The provision in the old articles of confederation for the 
admission of Canada into the confederacy shows what was 
the feeling and the spirit of that period in which the consti- 
tution had its birth. The refusal of the convention that 
framed the constitution to limit the power to admit new 
States to the then known territory of the Union, although 
the limitation was directly proposed, plainly proves that 
the framers of that instrument, if they did not actually con- 
template the admission of territory then foreign, determined 
to leave the door open for such contingency, when, in the 
discretion and wisdom of the government, it might arise. 
The power in the constitution to “admit new. States into 
the Union” is general, and not qualified, save by these spe- 
cific limitations which do not come within the purview of 
this question. There can, it seems to me, be uo distinction, 
as to power, between admitting foreign soil as a territory 
and gs a State. One is the acquisition: of property—the 


other of supreme dominion in all foreign relations, ‘and iu 
those that are domestic also, to the éxtent of the provisions 
ofthe constitution. We cannot peacefully acquire either, 
ofa foreign power, except by mutual contract and agree- 
ment. I presume it will not be contended, that the organi- 
zation of a territorial government is indispensably prerequi- 
site to admission as a State. I suppose it will not be denied, 
that this government might have stipulated with France, in 
the Louisiana treaty, for the immediate admission of Louisi. 
ana as a State into the Union, in case she had been ready 
with her constitution formed, and it had not been found: ob- 
jectionable. Ifterritorial allegiance to the United States be 
an indispensable prerequisite to admission as a State, why 
may not the contract with a foreign power for the purchase 
of territory, which stipulated for the one, also make provi- 
sion for the other? On the other hand, how can we acquire 
by act of Congress the political dominion following the ad- 
mission as a State, ifwe cannot acquire the jurisdiction over 
the soil consequent on territorial possession? 


I do not oppose the proposed annexation of Texas on the 
ground which has beenso constantly assumed and so. earn- 
estly enforced, that it would be a breach of faith anda na- 
tional insult to Mexico. When a portion of any people re- 
volts from .the government of which they are an integral 
part, whether that revolt be a mere temporary tumult, or a 
radical revolution—whether they are likely to be soon re- 
duced to submission, or to maintain their separate independ- 
ence, are questions which.other nations must decide in 
their discretion, and on their responsibility.. And, although 
national comity and good faith require that no nation should 
render encouragement to a revolted province, or foment the 
intestine commotions of another, yet the trading spirit and 
commercial intercourse of the age require, that as soon as a 
revolted people have proven their ability to maintain their 
independence, they should be received into the family of na- 
tions, enjoy the benefits, and incur the responsibilities of na, 
tional identity. Iagree with the gentleman from Virginia- 
(Mr. Bayuy,} that the distinction between governments de 
facto and de jire has, with many unmeaning relics of feu- 
dalism, been swept away by the progress of civilization of 
the age in which we live. A government de facto is now 
understood to mean, not a government possessed of tempo- 
rary and accidental power, in opposition to the divine right 
of kings, but a government able and determined to preserve 
and maintain its authority.. According to our system of 
non-intervention in. the civil commotions: of other States, 
we have no right or wish to look beyond the government 
in power, further than to inquire whether it is able to sus- 
tain itself, and competent to enter into and comply with na- 
tional engagements. And when we come to apply this prin- 
ciple to the issue between Mexico and Texas; when we 
look at the internal commotions in which Mexico has been 
embroiled ever since her revolt from. Spain; at the indolent 
and lethargic habits of her people, her financial embarrass- 
ments; and then, on the other had, look at the hardy and en- 
terprising character of the people of Texas, their Anglo- 
Saxon fondness for liberty, their prowess in arms against 
the Mexican forces,—we cannot fail to sce that the idea of 
conquest of Texas by Mexico is worse than vain and hope- 
less. Under this. view of the issue, our government, in 
pursuance of the policy of the age, and of its own com- 
mercial interests, recognised the independence of Texas, as 
have also most of the other commercial powers of the 
world. In taking this step, we have virtually said to Mex- 
ico that we consider her power in Texas as at an end, and 
that in our future relations with Texas we do not recognise 
her right to interfere. In our relations with Texas, of 
course, we are to consider her as sovereign and independ- 
ent as though she had never constituted a portion of Mexico. 
Did Mexico take offence, did she consider it a breach of 
faith, a cause of war, atour recognition of the independence 
of Texas?—at our commercial treaties with Texas, changing 
entirely our commercial regulations from what they were 
whilst Texas was a Mexican province? In acknowledging 
the independence of Texas, we acknowledged her entire 
sovereignty, as well to cede her territory as to makea com- 
mercial treaty —as well to cede all her territory as one acre. ` 
In regard to this charge of a breach of faith towards Mexico, 
I would ask how long after establishing their independence 
musta people wait, before they can exercise an act of un- 
questioned sovereignty -that of disposing of a portion of 
their territory; and, if a portion, of course ofthe whole? 
Suppose Mexico, with all the obstinacy and unwillingness 
to part with territory, so peculiar to Spanish character, 
should refuse for fifty years to'acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas: would it still, to the last, be a violation of 
national honor to treat with the latter power for territory? 
I think this government is estopped from urging this ob- 
jection of a violation of good faith. The repeated attempts 
of previous administrations to purchase Texas of Mexico, 
before the acknowledgment of the independence of the lat- 
ter power by Spain, are precedents directly in point. The 
` appointment of commissioners to act in concert with those 
of Mexico in. running the boundary line between this coun- 
try and that, before the recognition of its independence by 
Spain, andthe same thing with Texas, plainly show, that 
we have uniformly acted on the principle that, in acknowl- 
edging the independence ofany people, we recognise their 
entire sovereignty, as well in regard to territory, as, every 
thing else, which a sovereign power may of right do. Of 
course, I am not to be understood as denying the right of 
Mexico to reconquer Texas, if able to doso. Such an at- 
tempt at reconquest we could but view asa foreign war be- 
tween independent helligerents, with which we have no 
right to interfere, further than to insist upon those privi- 
leges and immunities which neutrals, according to the laws 
of nations, may rightfully exact. 

Ihave been thus particular in stating the grounds upon 
which I do not oppose the admission of Texas, because 
these grounds, which have been so much relied on by 
others, not being satisfactory to my mind, I do not wish te 
be misunderstood, or my position to be misrepresented. 
Still, I am decidedly opposed to the admission of Texas into 
the Union, either asa territory òras a State, as now pro- 
posed to be done by the.action of Congress. = 

lam opposed to annexation by action of Congress, first, 
because, under our institutions, Congress cannot rightfully 
take cognizance of the subject—because foreign territory, 
nor supreme dominion over foreign territory, catinot beac: 
quired by this government except by treaty. The argur ~ 
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ment of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] that this 
government may acquire territory by conquest under the 
war power, even if there were anything in it, cannot apply 
to the present case; for all the projests of annexation 
which have been before us, are based upon the principle of 
a contract. They all provide forthe consent of the “su- 
preme authorities” of ‘Texas, as indispensable to the con- 
suramation of the agreement. Here, then, it is admitted by 
the advocates of annexation that Texas caunot be admitted 
into the Union, except by the mutual consent and agreement 
of ‘this country and that. Now, I insist that, according to 
the established usages of nations in this age, according to 
the whole spirit and express letter of the constitution, this 
nation cannot speak to, or bargain with, another, except 
through the channel of the executive, which is the organ 
through which the nation, as a nation, speaks to another. 
itis Goutrary to the genius of well-balanced government; it 
is inconsistent with the very nature of negotiation; it is un- 
sanctioned by national usage; it is unwarranted by the con- 
stitution; that this nation can stipulate with another through 
its legislative department. To the executive, consisting of 
the President and Senate, is alone given the power to “ap- 
point ambassadors and other ministers; and to the executive 
alone, ex vi termini, is given the power to instruct these am- 
bassadors „and ministers as to. their course of action. 
From the executive they receive their instructions, and 
to the executive they must submit the result of their nego- 
tiations, to be by himin turn submitted to the Senate, for 
sauction and approval. ‘To the President, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” is given the power under 
the constitution to “make treaties.” This word “treaty” is 
the only one in the constitution referring directly to mutual 
anddependent action between this government anda for- 
eign one; and must therefore be considered as covering 
every contingency which may arise in the course of nego- 
tiation with foreign powers. 

Although the gentleman’s argument as to the power of 
this government to acquire territory by conquest does not 
apply to the present question, yet I deny that is based upon 
correct and legitimate premises. When one nation overruns 
another, itis notby conquest, by mere brute force, that it 
acquires jurisdiction over the conquered country; but it is, 
according to Vattel, by the treaty of peace that jurisdiction 
over the soil and political dominion over the people pass. 
And in case.a country is so completely overrun, and its 
government overthrown, as to leave no sovereign power 
with which to contract by treaty, and no ability on the part 
of the people to refuse; even then, by the laws of nations, 
such a people do not lose their right to make renewed ef- 
forts to regain their independence. Such eftorts cannot 
subject them to the penalty of treason, till they have quiet- 
ly submitted to the conqueror. And when there is no consti- 
tuted authority to agree to the terms of submission, and no 
ability on the part of the people to resist, silence and ac- 
quiescence must be regarded, from the necessity of the case, 
as in the nature of consent by treaty. 


_ The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Baviy] has taken the 
ingenious position that the withholding {rom the States, 
inthe constitution, the power to “enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation,” or into “any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a foreign power,” shows 
that the framers of that instrument intended to draw a gram- 
matical distinction between a treaty and an alliance, con- 
federation, compact, or agreement. And as these latter are 
forbidden to the States, they must reside in the general goy- 
ernment: otherwise they do not belong to our system at all, 
This does not follow at all. Although en alliance, confed- 
eration, compact, or agreement, may be different in their re- 
sults, from a treaty, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; 
yetitis only by treaty, that the inceptive measures for their 
accomplishment can be entered into, because it is only 
through the executive that we can confer with a foreign 
power, It is true, that it may devolve on Congress to carry 
the details of a treaty, alliance, compact, or agreement into 
practical operation; but still it is only through executive 
action that we can get jurisdiction over any such question. 
It is only through the executive, that we could know the 
wishes ‘of a foreign power. It is only throagh the ex- 
ecutive, that we can know that the terms of any al- 
liance, compact, or agreement will be agreeable to 
such power. And in carrying out the conditions of 
any compact or agreement by Congress, a treaty, duly 
made and ratified, is indispensably necessary to bring 
the subject legitimately to our consideration. But if there 
is anything in the distinction drawn by the gentleman from 
Virginia between a treaty and a compact; if, as he Insists, 
the power to enter into a compact or agreement exists in 
the general government independently ot the treaty making 
power; I would inquire of him, asa strict constructionist, 
where does he find this power conferred upon Congress? If 
it does necessarily exist as a separate power, without being 
specifically enumerated, is it not morein accordance with 
vational construction and common sense, to consider it as 
belonging to that department of the government, on which 
the constitution has conferred the foreign relations of the 
country? . 

Sitting here as a House of Representatives, we cannot 
know, Officially, that Texas is willing even to come 
into the Union. No bargain with her to that eftect 
has been made, because the power competent to bargain on 
‘our part, has not approved the terms. We cannot know 
that Texas is willing to accede to the terms of the compact 
except through the constituted organ of the government— 
the President and the Senate—and through that medium the 
communication has never been made to us. We cannot 
propose to Texas, except through the executive, for we 
have no other organ of communication with foreign pow- 
ers. And the President alone, except “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate,” cannot. by mere proclama-- 
tion, make the agreement valid, even after Congress has au 
thorized it. When I speak of the executive, in relation to 
the treaty-making power, of course Lam to be understood 
as speaking of the President and Senate. The action of 
Congress can only be advisory. And, although the idea 
may be considered an extravagant one by some, yet I haz- 
ard the opinion that, as we can confer with Texas only 
through the executive—as Texas can signify her accession 
through the executive only-—the action of Congress will 
‘bea brutem fulmen,.a mere declaration of opinion, void, and 

of no Binding effect, until a treaty of union, duly made and 


ratified by the constituted organs of the two governments, 
are settled the terms. 


There cannot be, constitutionally, any such thing as ex- 
tra-territorial legislation. ‘The laws of this government are 
operative only under the authority of the constitution. 
The constitution embraces the territory of the United 
Stetes only, and our laws lose their validity, as soon as 
they reach the limits of the republic. . Beyond this, they 
are inoperative and void. The laws ofthis government are 
as powerless and unavailing in- Texas, as would those of 
the British Parliament be over this country. They can 
only reach the territory and people of Texas, in conse- 
quence ofa compact or agreement with that power. And 
what is a compact oragreement, but a treaty afterall? Vat- 
tel says that “treaties, conventions, and agreements, are all 
public engagements, in regard to which there is but one 
and thesagie right, and the same rules;” and which, as he 
says further, “are always of the same nature, and differ only 
in the matter that is the subject of them.” Mr. Madison, 


speaking of the treaty-making power under our constitution, | 


in the 75th number of the Federalist, said: 


“Its objects are contracts with foreign powers, which 
have the force of law, but derive it from the obligation of 
good faith. They are not rules prescribed by the sovereign 
to the subject, but agreements between sovereign and sov- 
ereign. ‘he powerin question, therefore, seems to form 
a distinct department, and to belong properly neither to the 
legislative nor the executive.” 


After the declaratory action of Congress on this question, 
there must then follow some ceremony of mutual under- 
standing and arrangement between the two contracting 
parties—of mutual obligation on the part of each to accept 
and abide by the terms of the agreement—in order to its 
successful accomplishment. Who, under our institutions, 
is to do this on our part—to signify to Texas our accession 
to the agreement, and to bind our national faith toits observ- 
ance? Not the President alone, but the President and Sen- 
ate. All the propositions for annexation which have been 
offered, provide for the consent and approval of the supreme 
authoritics of Texas. To whom, under our institutions, 
must this consent and approval be communicated? and, as 
a mutual agreement must be binding on both the parties, 
who is to confirm the obligation on our part?) Not Con- 
gress, because Congress cannot confer witha foreign pow- 
er; not the President alone, because the President alone can 
only take incipient steps, and prepare the details of negotia- 
tion; but the President and Senate, to whom are confided 
by the constitution the authority to make contracts with 
foreign powers, and to pledge the national faith. i 
k. | have said | feared thé proposed method of annexing 
Texas would infuse into our system an element of end- 
less strife and confusion. If annexation is effected by 
act of Congress, will itnot be repealable like other acts of 
Congress? When we look at the sectional excitement and 
jealousy to which this subject has already given rise, may 
we not expect the cry of repeal to be raised throughout the 
North, and a new element of violence to be added to the 
turmoil of our annual elections? And when we consider 
the illfeeling which already prevails, may we not expect 
this cry of repeal, which will afford so many sources of ex- 
citement to the recklessness and fanaticism of the enemies 
of southern institutions, and to the rivalry and pride of sec- 
tional interests, ultimately to succeed in returning a major- 
ity to both Houses of Congress? And what confusion, what 
derangement, what violence, what denunciations, would 
then follow? 1 do not wish to be understood as intimating 
that I would go for repeal, in case the measure now pend- 
ing should pass Congress. The fear of the evil consequen- 
ces to the Union that might ensue, would deter me from 
that. But, if Texas is to be annexed, J wish to put it be- 
youd the power of cavil, to keep the subject alive as an el- 
ement of confusion. Neither will I assume positively that 
it would be competent for Congress to resort to the power 
of repeal, so far as to affect rights which might become 
vested, But, at all events, it is a question which might 
reasonably be mooted, which no doubt would be-mooted, 
and one at which the heated political passions of the times 
would greedily clutch. The constitution declares that “all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme Jaw of the land.” 
if Texas be admitted by treaty, then every loyal citizen 
would feel bound to submit to it as the supreme law. But 
admitit by act of Congress, without any pledge of faith— 
for, as I have attempted to show, no pledge of faith can be 
given to a foreign power except through the executive—and 
every restless spirit in the land would feel at liberty to wage 
endless war for repeal, regardless of the consequences that 
might ensue. It may perhaps be said that the same argu- 
ment in favor of repeal might apply to the admission of 
every new State which has been received into the Union 
since the adoption of the constitution. Not at all. These 
have all been admitted of territory indisputably our own. 
In the admission of those States, Congress acted under the 
express authority of the constitution, when no contract with 
a foreign power was first indispensable; and in dealing with 
our own territory aud our own people, there was no neces- 
sity for executive negotiation. The acts of Congress admit- 
ting these States, under the sanction of the constitution, in 
pursuance of the ordinance of 1787, and the deeds of cession 
trom the old States, together with the terms of the treaty of 
1803 for the purchase of Louisiana, if gentlemen would jn- 
sist on that, operated as a pledge of faith as binding as the 
constitution itself. The distinction is this: in our own 
domestic economy, faith may be pledged by legislation, 
when every one of our people, through their representatives, 
may be considered as parties to the contract; but, in con- 
tracting with aforeign power, we can only do it through 
the executive, as that is the only department known to our 
system by which we confer with foreign nations. 

I confess I was surprised at the argument of the gentle- 
man from Ilinois, {[Mr. Deveass.} His views, if practi- 
cally applied, would convert this government into one of 
unlimited and undefinable power. He said that, as Con- 
gress had power to admit new States into the Union, and to 
make all laws that were necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the granted powers, and that as new States 
could not be admitted without territory out of which to ad- 
mit them, therefore Congress had power to annex territory 
for the purpose of admitting States. To whet absurdities 


would this doctrine lead. The exercise of the implied 
power must be proper, as wellas necessary. Congress has 
power to coin money: in order to do that, it is necessary to 
have the metal out of which to coin it;. but it would not be 
proper to seize and appropriate to its own use, bullion: be- 
longing to a private individual, thereby “depriving him of 
his property without due process of law.” Congress has 
power to provide and maintain a navy. In order to this, it is 
necessary that we should have :sailors; but it would not be 
proper to impress the citizens into service, thereby ‘‘depri- 
ving him of his liberty without due process of law.” Con- 
gress has power to borrow money on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. Inorder to do this, it might be necessary to ap- 
point anagentto contract the loan; but. it would not be 
proper for Congress to appoint him, because, under the con- 
stitution, to the executive belongs the power of appoint- 
ment. .Every grant of power in the constitution must be so. 


: construed as not to conflict with any other; and all laws 


which may appear necessary for carrying into execution a 
granted power, yet are not proper, ifthey conflict with any 
other grant of power. I grant the power of Congress to ad- 
mit new States. In order to do this, I grant it is necessary 
to -have the territory out of which to admit them; but if the 
territory is to be obtained from an independent foreign pow- 
er, as that can only be done by contract and agreement, and 
as this nation cannot make an agreement with another ex- 
cept by treaty, and as the power to make treaties is ex- 
pressly conferred on the executive, it would not be proper 
that Congress should attempt to settle the terms, or to nego- 
tiate on the subject. Sat 

The gentleman from Illinois, in order to show that Con- 
gress might make a contract with a foreign power, cited, 
by way of illustration, the case of a loan to be effected by 
this government from another, under the power to borrow 
money. The illustration is by no means anaptone. If 
Congress were to authorize a loan from a foreign power, 
executive aid would be required in order to its accomplish- 
ment. And think you the government of France would en- 
tertain a proposition for a loan, or that our minister 
at that court would feel authorized in making such 
proposition, unless through the regular channel of ex- 
ecutive communication and direction? But a loan is 
not in the nature of a contract. The government, in 
issuing its scrip payable to bearer, acts in a distinct 
and separate character, without reference to any other par- 
ty, and is not released from its obligations by the transfer 
of its promises to other hands. A contract binds the parties 
to each other by mutual and dependent obligations and does 
not admit of a transfer to other parties, or a release from 
liabilities, without mutual consent. Congress can Certain- 
ly authorize a loan upon the issue of government securities, 
and when these are thrown into market, a foreign govern- 
ment may invest in them as well as a private individual; but 
here each party acts for itself, without, reference to the 
other. And, I think I may safely venture’the assertion, that 
a negotiation instituted by this government, expressly for 
the purpose of obtaining credit of another, stipulating for 
mutual and dependent conditions, would necessarily have 
to go before the Senate for ratification, before the obliga- 
tion to observe the conditions became binding. 


Equally unfortunate was the gentleman’s illustration in 
regard to his supposed case of a contract, in the imposition 
by Congress of a low duty on British goods, provided the 
British government would lay the same low duty on our 
productions. ‘I‘his he cited as an instance of a contract on 
the part of Congress with a foreign power. This would be 
no contract, because there would be no binding obligation 
on either party to adhere to it. Each party would perform 
an isolated and independent act, on a mere presumption as 
to the course of the other; there would be no faith pledged, 
and each would be at liberty to alter the rates of duty, and 
change its course of action, whenever it pleased, without 
affording any cause of complaint to the otber. In sucha 
case as supposed, each government wonld be performing an 
act of mere domestic legislation for the collection of its own 
imposts. A law of one government, hypothecated upon the 
future action of another, without any express stipulated 
contract by the treaty-making power, although it would 
blind the citizens of that government to each other, to ob- 
serve its conditions lill repealed, yet could not bind the 
government itself to continue it in operation, any longer 
than would be agreeable to it. Although this legislation 
might be foreign in its effect upon the commerce and trade 
of the country, it could be domestic only in its binding obli- 
gation to observe it. There can be no pledge of faith in le- 
gislation, but that of our own people to each other, to ob- 
serve its conditions. Foreign nations cannot know us 
through our domestic legislation. They only look to our 
executive as the organ and exponent of the national will. 

Another objection with me to the annexation of Texas in 
the present condition of affairs, and a strong one, too, is the 
difficulty to which it is likely hereafter to give rise, grow- 
ing out of the question of her western boundary, Now it 
wil not be pretended by any one that Texas proper, as 
comprehended under the old French and Spanish titles to 
Louisiana, extended anything like as far west as the terri- 
tory now claimed by the present government of Texas. If 
old Texas did extend to the Del Norte, yet it will be admit- 
ted, I presume, and can, | learn, be established by reference 
to the oldest maps and geographies, that it followed the 
eastern bank of thatriver only a short way, and then struck 
offat a wide angle far to the north or northeast, leaving 
something like one hundred millions of acres of land, now 
claimed by Texas, to the undisputed dominion of. Spanish 
Mexico. A portion of this territory was settled by the 
Spaniards, long before La Salle ever visited the country. It 
has been under Spanish or Mexican dominion ever since. 
It comprises a portion of four Mexican derartments, viz: 
New Mexico, Chihuahne, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas—some 
of them containing prosperous towns, commanded peace- 
fully by Mexican governors, inhabited by a people repre- 
sented in the Mexican Congress, and where no Tex- 
jan has ever put his foot, except as a prisoner, and 
where no such th@g as Texian rule and dominion 
have ever been known. Texas claims the country 
on the east of the Del Norte, from its mouth to its 
source. She has laid down this as her boundary in 
her constitution. She is to tranfer to this government, or 
retain to herself, all the unappropriated lands within the 
limits of her republic. She has defined these limits; and jg 
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contract, It may be said that this question of bounda 
must be left to future negotiation with Mexico. But will 
not this government, if Texas is now axnexed, with her 
definition of boundary, be precluded from making any con- 
cessions to Mexico? Will-not any compromise as to bound- 
ary be resisted by Texas as a breach of faith towards her? 
She might say that Texas had defined her own limits: that 
with Texas, as thus bounded, we had contracted for her ad- 
mission into the Union; and that this government was 
bound by every consideration of faith and honor to see that 
Texas should not be again mutilated. If this government 
takes from Texas the surrender of ‘her lands, this compact 
of plighted faith will be the watchword of the pioneer as he 
gradually encroaches on Mexican soil; and, if we leave 
Texas her lands, interest as well as pride and feeling will 
prompt her to demand that this government shall preserve 
to her her ancient limits, as defined by herself, and with 
which definition of limits by herself, this government con- 
tracted with her, and received her into the Union. 

Whether this reasoning be founded in justice or not, there 
is some plausibility in it; and if Texas is admitted with her 
present definition of boundary, this government will at no 
very distant day be placed inthe attitude of committing a 
manifest outrage upon Mexico, by despoiling her of a por- 
tion of her acknowledged territory, or of being charged 
with a violation of faith, and harassed with ceaseless mur- 
murs and complaints by the people of Texas. I mean no re- 
flection on them; they would do no more than would any 
other energetic, bold, and enterprising frontier people. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the insatiate rapacity of western 
enterprise for land, will not stop to reason about the techni- 
cal principles of international right. The march of settle- 
ment and civilization sweeps on with resistless power, ob- 
literating all the old landmarks of property, whether of 
possession or of right. Let us not stimulate this propensi- 
ty, which needs the rein instead of the spur. Now is the 
time to provide against the difficulties and embarrassments 
to which this question will inevitably lead. If Texas must 
be annexed, then, inthe name of justice, annex that portion 
only which rightfully belongs to her; that portion which 
was comprehended within the ancient limits of Louisiana, 
if gentlemen will urge that argument; that portion which 
has been revolutionized and defended by Texian valor; that 


portion over which Mexican dominion no longer extends, 


and over which the laws of Texas are recognised and sub- 
mitted to. Hasten not this delicate question to a reckless 
and fatal conclusion. ‘Take time to examine the ground 
cautiously, and remove, as far as possible, every difficulty 
that is likely hereafter to embarrass us. Any wrong steps 
taken now will be like foot-prints upon snow, (to use a fig- 
ure which I have somewhere seen;) in attempting to re- 
trace them, we only make them larger and more irregular, 
instead of obliterating them. 
Here Mr. R.’s hour expired. 


SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
OF OHIO. 


In the House of Representatives, February 19, 1845— 
In Committee of the Whole on the army appro- 
priation bill. 


Mr. Cnarman: I have ever been cautious about 
voting appropriations. I have thought sometimes 
that our appropriations have not been, in accordance 
with economical estimates. We have permitted an 
increase of expenditures to run with supposed wants 
without critically examining their character. We 
are asked to make large appropriations to our army 
and navy, when it is difficult to know whether those 
appropriations are necessarily and properly dis- 
bursed or not. The amount of our appropriations, 
in proportion to the number of our army and the 
strength of our navy, will, I think, be found to be 
nearly double to those of the appropriations made 
for the support of the British navy and army. This 
should not be. There is no reason why it should 
be .so; and it can only be accounted for on the fact 
that we have a greater number of officers than we 
should have for the number of men they have to 
command, or that their pay is too high. I think 
there is a disproportion in the pay of the officer and 
the common soldier or sailor. I think I can see 
a great impropriety in paying a commander six 
hundred dollars a month, while the soldier or sailor 
gets but eight dollars, whose risk is greater, and 
whose duty is more arduous than that of the 
commander. 1 think the disparity between the 
commander, whose duty it is to defend, and the 
farmer, whose duty it is both to maintain and de- 
fend, his country, is too great. A farmer will toil in 
dust and sweat half his life to procure a common 
farm; and then toil in sweat and dust until he is three 
score to support himself and family, and his gov- 
ernment; and, in the mean time, if there be any fight- 
ing to do he has to do it; and if he, at the end of 
three-score years, can lay up three or four thousand 
dollars to maintain himself through the evening of 
life, he has done well; he will have credit for being 
an honest and industrious man. A farmer may own 
a farm which has cost him five tho®sand dollars; he 
may work it to the best possible advantage, and he 
will do well if he clears three hundred dollars exclu- 
sive of the expenses in its cultivation. I speak of 
Western farms worked by free labor. How is it 


mission—a piece of parchment with some copper- 
plate flourishes upon it, and the President’s name at 
the lower right hand corner; and a scrap of 
sheepskin, thus embellished, speaks him, as if by 
magic, into a fortune—brings him a yearly. income of 
more than any twenty-four farmers, with all their 
capital vested in their farms and all their toil to boot. 

I will suppose that twenty-four farmers, each have 

a farm that cost five thousand dollars; the aggregate 

capital vested is one hundred and twenty thousand 

dollars; and yet the epauletted sheep-skin man will 
receive moreina year than the whole twenty-four 
farmers, though they toil in sweat from the beginning 
to the end of the year, and from the rising tothé set- 
ting of the sun each day, while he toils not, neither 
does he spin; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like him; and I repeat, if fighting has to 
be done, the farmer and the mechanic have to do it. 
The mechanic spends four or five years in acquiring 
atrade, and after he has acquired it, he is doing 
well if he can make three hundred dollars a year by 
his own labor, by the hardest licks of the anvil, the 
lapstone, or the jack-plane; and yet a command- 
er, by virtue of a sheep-skin or a foot square of the 
hide of a jackass, will make more than twenty-four 
such mechanics, and yet lives at ease, and glitters 
and glistens in tinsel and lace. We boast of our 
government being a government of equal privileges, 
equal rights, and equal institutions; but is it so? 

What equality is there in bestowing salaries which 

give to one individual more than twenty-four of our 

est farmers can make, including their own labor, 
with a capital of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars? That there will be inequalities in the 
circumstances of mer, under the most free and equal 
forms of government, all will admit. « The inequali- 
ty in the habits and ability of men to make or collect 
wealth, or to retain it, will produce inequality of cir- 
cumstances; but by far the greater inequality is 
produced by unequal legislation in the granting of 
monopolies, and in the gift of commissions with 
extravagant and profligate salaries. 

For the information of those who may read me, I 
will expose the denomination of a few of the higher 
offices, and the annual salaries which they receive, 
and contrast by figures the system of favoritism 
so blighting in its effects to the rights and prospects 
of all classes of society, except those for ekore ken- 
efit the system is established. I have supposed that 
an industrious, frugal farmer, with a farm worth 
five thousand dollars, by his own labor, will make 
three hundred dollars a year. : 

We have what we call ourregular army. Atthe 
head of that army we have a major general, whose 
annual salary and perquisites amount to $7,144 88 
Twenty-four farms worth $120,000; the 

labor of twenty-four persons per year, 

worth each $1 per day, amounts to 

the sum of $7,512; and the aggregate 

value for one year will be, in capital 

and labor - - - 
If each farmer receives $300 as his share 

of the proceeds of capital invested and 
labor expended, then will Mejor Gen. 
Winfield Scott receive as much as the 
whole twenty-four persons with their 
united labor, and their $120,000 of 
vested capital, or twenty-four times as 
much as either of them. Iwill ask 
my readers to keep this illustration in 
mind, and to apply it to the salaries of 
the officers, which I proceed further 
to expose and compare. 

I repeat that— 

The major general receives perannum - 
Equal to the income per annum of 
twenty-four farms, capital and labor 
included. 

A brigadier general receives -~ - 
A sum equal to the proceeds of fifteen 
farms, each worth $5,000, and labor 
included. . ; A 

An adjutant general receives - z $3,884 
A sum equal to the proceeds of thir- 
teen farms, worth each $5,000, and 
labor included. 

An inspector general receives -` - 
A sum equal to the proceeds of four- 
teen farms, worth each $5,000, and 
labor included.- : 

A quartermaster general receives - 
A sum equal to the proceeds of twelve 
farms, each worth $5,000, and labor 
included. a 


$127,512 


$7,144 88 


$4,600 


$4,133 


$3,767 


A sum equal to the proceeds of twelve 
fris, each worth $5,000, labor:inclu- 
ed. 


A surgeon general receives -a $3,628 
A sum equal to the proceeds of twelve 
farmis; each worth $5,000, labor inclu- 
ded. i 

A paymaster general receives - ~_ $5,583 

sum equal to the proceeds of twelve 
farms, each worth $5,000, and labor . 
included. a : ; i 

A colonel receives - -' = $3,916 
A sum equal to the proceeds of thir- 
teen farms, each worth $5,000, and la- 
bor included. 

A lieutenant colonel receives - ~ $2,874 
A sum equal to the proceeds of nine : 
farms, worth each $5,000, and labor 
included. 5 i 

A major receives - - ~ $2,397 
A sum equal to the proceeds of eight 

. farms, each worth $5,000, labor in- 
cluded. ° 

A captain receives - - ~ 82184 


-A sùm equalto the proceeds of seven 

farms, worth gach $5,000, and labor ` 

included. ` : f 

And, sir, astonishing to say, even a lopsided, sin- 
gle-epauletted’ lieutenant devours each year the 
enire proceeds of five farms worth $5,000, each, and 
abor. : j 

I have not made myself acquainted with the 
amount of the salaries in. other States than- my 
own. The major general receives an annual salary 
seven times greater than the governor of Ohio, who 
is the chief executive officer of one of the largést and 
most opulent States in the. confederation. The. 
major general receives a salary seven times greater 
than one of our supreme judges, whose duties are 
more responsible, and whose labor is fourfold. The 
major general receives a salary ten times’ greater 
than the salary of one of our circuit president 
judges, whose responsibility—involving as it does 
justice and patriotism, the severest exercise of the 
mind, and the most arduous toil of the body—exceeds 
by far that of the duties and the responsibility. of the 
major general. Sir, I have no time to illustrate the 
disparity in the salaries of the officers of the army 
as compared with the salaries of our civil list in 
this sliding scale from the highest to the lowest, 
which I have named; my readers can do that at their 
leisure. I have given the salary of the major gener- 
al, and compared it with our governor’s salary. 
have given the salary of a lieutenant in the army; 
small and insignificant as is his position, his salary 
is two hundred and fifty-three dollars greater than 
the salary of the governor of Ohio. 

l have said that I thought there were. too many 
officers in our army and navy for the duties they 
have to perform, and the number of men they have 
to command. I have been brought to this conclu- 
sion from the appropriations being out of all propor- 
tion as compared with the number of our army, and 
the size of our navy, and from the fact that this city 
is crowded at all times with officers who seem to 
have nothing to do but attend levees, balls, routs, 
and assemblies, where each occupies the. space of 
two better men. Almost every other man you meet 
on our avenues is a liveried drone. ; It will be re- 
membered that the unfortunate victims of the Prince- 
ton explosion were-buried with:the honors of war. 
In that service there seemed. to be more officers, 
more plumes, more epaulets, and more tinsel, than 
accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte to the conquest 
of Russia.. Where did they come from? They 
seemed to spring up like Roderick Dhu’s men, or 
like Macbeth’s witches, out of the ground. Where, 
I ask, did they come from? They did not come 
from Florida, nor from the lake and border frontier, 
nor from Oregon, at all of which places they should 
have been, and where there was service for them to 
do. It is provoking to the faithful representative of 
his constituents’ interests to see every path he at- 
tempts to travel literally blocked up with liveried 
drones, knowing, as he does, that their idleness, ex- 
travagance, and debauchery, must be kept up by 
the sweat of his constituents. I say. debauchery; 
for idleness and undue privileges are the parents of 
vice and debauchery. ‘The laiter are as sure as the 
former. I speak with exceptions, and mean not 
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those who are necessarily employed. here, nor of |: 


those who come here to make reports to the War . 
Department, or to receive orders: from the same- r- 
speak of suckers, drones, and Joafers—those who : 
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wear the external paraphernalia of coxcombs and 
dandies, more than that of gentlemen, who dignify 
the army. I speak of those who adorn their supe- 
rior organs of speech with moustaches, and their in- 
ferior organs of speech with the imperial spot— 
those who carry more whiskers around and below 
their face than brains under their scalps—toad-eaters 
and boot-licks to their superiors, but are haughty 
and disdainful to those whom they consider their 
inferiors—and they are all who do not wear epau- 
lets and yellow buttons. It is such, I repeat, of 
whom I speak, and not such as have duties to do, 
and do their duty. These I respect, and will main- 
tain. 

While on the subject of useless and profligate ex- 
penditures, permit me to inquire how many officers 
of the navy are there who spend years and years on 
land, without doing an hour’s service on sea, re- 
ceiving quarterly high salaries? Is there no service 
for them to do? Then strike them from the rolls as 
useless incumbrances.and as vampires upon the bo- 
som of society. Again: permit me to inquire why 
appropriations are made year after year to that worse 
than worthless institution—West Point Academy— 
a perfect system of profligacy and extravagance, a 
nursery of a popinjay aristocracy. Its inmates are 
too frequently composed of the sons of rich men, 
who receive their education at the public expense, 
and when the country wants their service, or when 
danger faces them, they throw up their commission 
and turn their education to their own private use. 
Now, sir, I have presented these abuses, not that I 
suppose anything I can do or say at this time will 
remedy the evils, but for the purpose of exposing 
the reasons why those abuses have not been reme- 
died before this time. The democracy have wit- 
nessed them with painful anxiety for years, and 
have made various attempts to remedy them; and 
every attempt has been bafiled and defeated by the 
opposite party. Are we to be told that we have had 
the ascendency in the government, and we should 
have reformed the abuses which I have here ex- 
posed? Sir, it is but seldom that the government is 
m the hands of the democracy. The House may 
be democratic and the Senate federal. ‘The Senate 
may be democratic and the House federal. And 
when both branches have been democratic, there 
have always been, unfortunately, a sufficient num- 
ber of tender-footed, cork-legged democrats, who, 
when added to the federalists, have been able to vote 
down avery attempt at retrenchment and reform. I 
have many books, as you perceive, on my desk— 
they are the journals of this House and of the Sen- 
ate, and contain many efforts of the democracy to 
reform abuses; and in every attempt they show the 
almost entire federal vote against reformation and 
retrenchment. assert the fact. Is there any whig 
on this floor who dares deny it? Now is the time to 
deny it. Deny it if you dare. I speak by author- 
ity. Ispeak by the books. Here are your names; 
contradict me if you dare? 

If time would permit, I could show, from these 
books, that various corrupt and profligate claims, 
extravagant appropriations, and worthless expendi- 
tures, have all been presented, advanced, and sus- 
tained by whigs and whig votes. If it were possi- 
ble to raise the curtain of distance that veils such 
iniquities from the people’s observation, their rebuke 
would be certain and effectual. There is no man 
who could be so recreant to his own interest, to the 
interest of those who look to him for protection, or 
to the honor and welfare of his country, as, for 
a moment, to sustain the man or the party of men 
whose votes are to be found in these books, in favor 
of the profligacy and corruption of which T have 
been speaking. "There is no remedy, nor will there 
be a remedy, for these evils, until the people be 
made sensible of them. The remedy is with the 
people. I feel as if I wish I had the power of 
ubiquity, that I could read these journals to every 
American voter; or that I had the voice of thunder; 
I would speak in peals that would pierce every ear, 
and admonish them of the frauds that are practised 
upon them by their own representatives. [ know that 
what I am now saying of the abusive practices here, 
and in reference to the profligacy of the army, will 
be denied by every whig stump orator far and wide, 
_when neither I nor these books will be present; but 
why not contradict me now? It is because no man 
here dares do it. Iam here and the books are here; 
every whig tongue is silent as the grave. L will ex- 
: pect that the people who read me, when Tam assailed, 
and when all I now say is denied, will demand the 

: reason why Lam not now contradicted; why the 
-yaen who are thus charged do not now clear their 
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skirts of these charges. My answer is, they dare 
not do it. 

But, sir, I have other abuses to speak of—abuses 
of a more alarming character than those I have 
been speaking of. They are abuses which involve 
matters of dollars and cents. Those which I am 
going to speak of involve the most sacred princi- 
ples of our government—abuses which should make 
every lover of our free institutions shudder. My 
attention has been called to those abuses by the or- 
der taken on the subject by the Senate, which have, 
by resolution, appointed a committee to investigate 
the frauds practised in the recent presidential elec- 
tion, Will that investigation be thorough and im- 
partial? I fear not. It will be a one-sided investi- 

ation. The Senate have appointed a committee of 
vhigs from their own body; that committee has 
appointed whig commissioners in several of the 
principal cities. The result will be, that all the 
democratic frauds, if there be any, will be exposed, 
multiplied, and magnified; while the whig frauds 
will be designedly concealed. It is my intention to 
introduce a resolution in this House to appoint a 
committee, with power to establish commissions in 
the principal cities, to investigate election frauds. 
That committee, and those commissions, I will ex- 
pect to be democratic. We will then have the 
frauds on both sides exposed. If there be frauds, 
l hope they will be exposed; and I hope their per- 
petrators will receive the condemnation and the pub- 
lic infamy that justice and the purity of the elective 
franchise demand. f 

Sir, it is not merely a spurious vote that contami- 
nates the elective franchise and pollutes the balot- 
box. Any undue or fraudulent and corrupt means 
that may be used to poison the mind of the elector, 
is equally an abuse of the elective franchise, and 
equally deserves punishment, and the execration of 
every good man and every sound patriot. 

Indulge me, while I expose afew of the corrupt and 
iniquitous means which have ever marked the polit- 
ical course of the federal party, not only to secure 
their elections, but to secure their favorite measures. 
lt isa fundamental principle of federalism that the 
want of intelligence of the common people makes 
them unfit for self-government; and they, being of 
the uncommon class, should of right be the gov- 
ernors. Hence it is that all their means to secure 
their elections and their favorite measures are di- 
rected to the supposed ignorance and stupidity of 
the people. Their usual means are bribery, forgery, 
caricature, falsehood, and slander. I will trace up 
some of those means from- an early period of our 
government, by which the federal party may be 
known under whatever name they may haveassumed, 
or may hereafter assume, for political deception; for 
so long as they shall be known by their true name, 
and their principles are known to correspond with 
their name, the democracy willand must triumph. 
Every general election which has been car- 
ried in favor of the federal party, has been carried 
by a combination of the corruptions and iniquities 
which I have named. I begin with the unprincipled 
practice they have of changing theirname. They 
have changed their name with the periodical return 
of every presidential election; and this for the pur- 
pose of concealing their principles, and deceiving 
the people. Their last name was whig, and that name 
they kept as long as it would serve them any pur- 

ose; they will never fight another battle under the 
banner inscribed whig. Having exhausted the po- 
litical vocabulary, they will return to the abuse and 
persecution of the Iris and Germans, which char- 
acterized the party in the administration of the elder 
Adams. The next flag under which they will fight 
will bear the inscription of native American. Nothing 
is longer to be feared from a change of name. The 
people contemplate them as they do a stranger, 
who gives himself a new or different name in every 
town or vilage through which he passes. They 
look upon him as a scape-gallows, or a horse thief, 
who merits the rope or the penitentiary. 

Caricature and slander are means with them. 
These have been the lot of every man of the de- 
mocracy who has run for any high station; and no 
man received a greater share of them than did Thos. 
Jefferson. He was denounced far and wide as an 
infidel and a despot; asa reviler of religion, and a 
defamer of morals, corrupt in heart, and vicious in 
practice. His election, it was said in hypocritical 
tears from the sacred desk, would be the overthrow 
of the Christian religion, and ofall our moral in- 
stitutions; dark and damning infidelity would over-- 


spread the land. The temples erected and dedica- į 


ted to the worship of the living God would be dese- 
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crated and converted into stables or the haunts and the 
abodes of infidelity; and: God’s holy word, by his 
prophets and apostles, would be publicly submitted 
to contemptuous’ ridicule, and committed to the 
flames, and Tom Paine’s Age of Reason was to 
be substituted. French infidelity was to usurp the 
throne of Christian worship. I-hold in my hand 
one of the caricatures which were spread over the 
country as numerous as autumn leaves.’ It was an 
appeal to the senses of the awful calamities that 
awaited the American people in the everit of his 
election. This caricature, as you perceive,’ repre- 
sents Thos. Jefferson in the act of cowhiding an old 
lady, with her throat grasped to suffocation, and her 
tongue lolled out, and his foot upon the Bible. Tom 
Paine. has one hand upon Jefferson’s shoulder, and 
the other is extended with his Age of Reason prof- 
fered as a peace-offering. . Beelzebub has his place 
as the companion of Jefferson and Paine. Black 
Salis also represented in the act of sweeping; and 
Jeticeson'a salt mountain is seen through the win- 
ow. ` 

Jefferson was denounced and ridiculed in prose, 
blank-verse, and doggerel rhyme. I holdin my hand 
a precious’ relic of that time. It isa number of 
stanzas in doggerel rhyme. I havé room but for óne 
verse, which will serve to show its character and 
the spirit of the times. It isin character with some 
of the doggerels sung to the abuse and ridicule of 
Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk, by the same 
party: 


“Let dusky Sally’s name be changed, 
‘Yo that of Isabella; 
And lct the mountains, all of salt, 
Be christened Monticello.” 
_ This was one of the federal modes of electioneer- 
ing then; and a mode which they continue, infamous 
and base as it is, to this day, as we all see, by the 
exposes I will make as I progress. 

The discussions which we have had on the Ore- 
gon and Texas bills serve to identify the modern 
whig party with the federal party, as they were in 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson. All par- 
ties acquire names by their principles, and the meas- 
ures which they sustain or oppose. One has but to 
look back to the debates on the Louisiana purchase, 
to see the full sized portrait of the debates and the 
party which were made, and who oppose the annex- 
ation of Texas and the possession and occupation 
of Oregon. The catch words then were “The United 
States as they ave. The constitution was made for 
the United States as they are.” These are now the 
catch-words against Oregon and Texas. The argu- 
ments used by the federalists against Louisiana are 
the same used against Oregon and Texas. The 
same speeches then made have been now read to us, 
differing in little else but in names. Louisiana was 
represented as a pestilential swamp, abounding in 
poisonous reptiles, with alligators enough to fence 
it. Texas has been represented as a pestilential 
swamp, and Oregon as a mountainous and barren 
waste. Such representations have been made of the 
entire West, from time to time, as often as this gov- 
ernment has attempted to reclaim it. Caricature 
has been resorted to, with the intention to alarm and 
prejudice the public mind, and allay the spirit of 
western enterprise. 

I hold in my hand a caricature which represents 
a western family returning from the West to the 
reck-bound regions of New England. Here it is. 
It represents a family reduced to the last degree of 
poverty, sickness, and wretchedness; a rickety cart, 
drawn by an old horse, so poor that his bones pro- 
trude through the skin; a wife, and several pale 
children. The husband is represented as hobbling 
on two crutches, crippled with rheumatism, and pale 
and cadaverous with fever and ague. The cart has 
stopped; the horse is devouring some dry mullen 
stalks; while two sickly, ragged boys are making 
their way to a cabin seenata distance, to beg some 
bread. I will procure acut of this caricature, and 
give ita place in my printed remarks, to show my 
readers that the same disgraceful means were used 
to prejudice the public against the purchase of 
Louisiana, and other western territory, that are now 
used by the party to defeat the acquisition of terri- 
tory, as well as to defeat the election of every demo- 
cratic candidate who has ever run for President. Of 
all modes of slander, caricature has ever been con- 
sidered the most cowardly and contemptible; and 
the man who is found out in it attaches to himself 
forever the frown and contempt of every good, 
honorable, and high-minded man in society. 

I might present an array of measures hostile to 
the prosperity of this country, and calculated to 
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circumscribe our enjoyments as a free people, sup- 
press the spirit of emigration, and to prevent any 
enlargement or spread of our republican institu- 
tions, as well as personal liberty, in the support of 
all of which the entire federal vote and influence is 
to be found; the evidence of which is to be found in 
the books which lie on my desk, and which I will 
display, if any whig here dare contradict me. All 
the acquisitions which have been made of. territory, 
as well as every enlargement of liberty and equal 
rights, have been made by the democratic party, 
against federal speeches, federal votes, federal slan- 
ders, and federal caricatures. 

Democratic men and democratic measures who 
now stand highest in the public confidence and pub- 
lic affection, were as odious and as much abused as 
democratic men and democratic measures now are. 
The tongue of slander is hushed against Jefferson, 
because execration would be the lot of the man who 
would attempt to defame his memory. The pur- 


chase of Louisiana is now sung as a glorious ac- ` 


quisition to our Union; but let another Thomas Jef- 
ferson spring from the democratic family, and he 
will be as mach the subject of detraction, slander, 
and caricature as his predecessor, so sure as 
Oregon and Texas have been opposed with the same 
violence that the acquisition of Louisiana was. 
Federalism is federalism, and it can’t be changed. 
It is founded on principles immutable as the laws of 
gravitation, and will forever be found to raise its crest 
against all principles and measures which have free 
principles and the spread of human liberty for their 
~ object. 

‘Al this we have seen directed against the charac- 
ter and the administration of General Jackson, as 
well as in the new acquisitions of territory we are 
about to make. a 

I hold in my hand a coffin handbill. This in- 
amous lie-bill was started to defeat the election of 
General Jackson. It contains the number of coffins 
which it was said were filled with the murdered 
victims of General Jackson. He was pronounced 
as a cold blooded murderer; and this handbill con- 
tains the name of each murdered victim, with ashort 
biography of the cruel manner in which noel were 
murdered; their good qualities in life, and the lamen- 
tations of their friends after death. All good persons 
are called upon to lament their death, and to execrate 
their cruel murderer. The author and circulaters of 
these handbills did not do all their friends justice; 
they should have added to the number of coffins here 
represented about four thousand more, to represent 
the number of red coats that fell by the hand of 
Jackson at New Orleans, and two more for their 
more special friends Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 
Poor fellows !!! 

I will make a miniature representation of this cof- 
fin handbill a part of my printed remarks. The 
generation which has sprung up since their use for 
political effect will fecl a lively interest in seeing 
them. I believe there are enough yet living who 
can attest to their existence, and the use that was 
made of them, if my word should be doubted. In 
the presidential elections of 1824 and 1828, they 
were spread far and wide, as numerous as mulberry 
leaves in November; and there were floods of croco- 
dile federal tears poured out over them. It is due to 


the rising generation to let them know that the man ` 


who now hasa place in the heart, and whose name 
dwells on the lips, of every man who loves his 
country, was once the subject of the vilest slander, 
the most malignant abuse, and the most unvarnish- 
ed falsehood, by the almost entire whig party. 

But let us follow up the federal mode of election- 
eering. No man ever bore a more spotless reputa- 
tion than Mr. Van Buren. His moral character 
stands, and has ever- stood, above suspicion. His 

olitical character was, and is, of that marked, fear- 
ess, open, candid, and dignified character as to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of all who knew 
him best. His administration was dignified in its 
character, bold, economical, and judicious, directed 
to the honor and the best interests of the country, 
as all will acknowledge, and as history will main- 
tain, when the corrupting influences of party, which 
have so long diseased and poisoned the public mind, 
will have passed away. Yet no man, living or dead, 
has ever been more the subject of falsehood and de- 
traction. The basest means were resorted to to de- 
fame him and his administration. ‘The vilest slan- 
ders that the most corrupt heart could entertain, and 
the most degrading caricatures tifat the most vitiated 
minds could invent, were all brought to bear against 
his re-election. - The cup of slander, vituperation, 
and detraction was drained to its last dregs. The 
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measures of his administration the best calcu- 
lated to advance the highest interests of the coun- 
try, and the prosperity of the people, were. trans- 
formed into evils the most calamitous; his private 
and his public virtues were converted into vices the 
most alarming. . 

lt would bea task of too much time and trouble to 
repeat and refute the more than ten thousand false- 
hoods and slanders that disgraced the country at that 
time, or to enumerate the frauds that brought dis- 
honor upon our government and shook its moral 
and political institutions to their very foundation. 
Ay, sir, caricature—that most degraded and degrad- 
ing method of slander and of electioneering—was 
resorted to then as theretofore -by the federalists. 
1 hold in my hand a caricature which overspread 
the country in 1840. The mails groaned with the 
number which were franked by whig members of 
Congress. This degrading caricature is inscribed: 


“High places in government, like steep rocks, only acces- 
sible to eagles and'reptiles.” 


This caricature represents General Jackson in the 
character of a mud-turtle, crawling from the top to 
the base of a mountain, and Martin Van Buren, 
asa snake, wending his way to the top. General 
Harrison is represented with the head of a man and 
the body of an eagle. I hold another caricature. 
This was- the inscription of a banner displayed 
from the head of every column that marched in all 


_ the drunken orgies that disgraced the elections of 


1840. This caricature represent Martin Van Buren 
upon his back in the mire and sucking the teat 
of a long-eared old sow, and is labeled 


“Matty Van sucking the public teat.” 


This disgusting libel is of a man who has been 
twice honored with the highest and most responsi- 
ble offices in the gift of the American people. I 
may also make these caricatures a part of my print- 
ed remarks, to the end that they may be brought in 
contrast with the dignified character which the just 
and impartial historian will present of the adminis- 
trations of Jackson and Van Buren. I have no 
time to talk of the promises which were made to 
the people in connection with the infamous slanders 
which I have been briefly presenting; but I wish to 
perpetuate in memory and record the fact that the 
federalist denounced the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren profligate and extravagant; and that, 
if the people would unite with them in over- 
throwing his administration, they would ad- 
minister the government for less than half that 
was expended by Mr. Van Buren. They also 
promised prosperity to the people and to the coun- 
try; public and private confidence was to be re- 
stored, credit revived, money was to be plenty, and 
the currency was to be sound, ay, “such a currency 
as the world never saw before.” 


How was the promise of economy fulfilled. In the 
four years of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the 
ordinary expenditures of the government amounted 
to sixty-three millions of dollars, (in round num- 
bers.) In the two first years of the federal admis- 
tration, the aggregate amount of ordinary expend- 
iture is fifty-eight millions of dollars, (in round 
numbers.) Almost double the amount of the ordi- 
nary expenditures in the same time. I am not going 
to incumber my printed remarks with a detailed 
specification of figures and facts. I have the re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury now before 
me, and I dare successful contradiction? Was the 
promise of plenty of money, prosperity to the 
whole country, and every individual, and “such a 
currency as the world never saw before,” fulfilled? 
Yes, it was, to a certain extent; but not to the entire 
satisfaction of allthe people. The loafers and bank- 
rupts prospered. This administration has beena 
four years’ jubilee for such characters; prosperity 
has been theirs, and we have had plenty of money 
and such a currency “as the world never did see;” 
in quantity, it has been to the amount of twelve 
millions of dollars; in quality, it has been bankrupt 
notices. Double expenditures and twelve millions 
of bankrupt notices have been our currency, and the 
reward for the overthrow of the democratic party 
in 1840—just such a currency, and just such a re- 
ward, as we merited. 

After the federal triumph in 1840—a triumph mark- 
ed above all other triumphs ever known, military 
or political, by unbounded rejoicings, bacchanalian 
feasts, drunken orgies, balls, routs, singing, music, 
dancing, huzzas, and insults and sneers to the de- 
moacracy—I say, after that triumph, Mr. Clay, in 
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the United States Senate, likened the democracy to 
a felon who had been tried by a jury, found guilty, . 
condemned, and standing in the cari, under the gal- 
lows, ready for the rope. How forcibly does all 
this.remind onë of the fate of Absalom and Haman! 
How admirably their treachery, their’ wicked 
schemes, and their fatal end, illustrates the frauds, 
the perjuries, the. briberies, and- the. demoral- 
izing corruptions of the federalists, and ` particu- 
larly their- leaders in 1840. “ And: bow - like 
“their end has ‘that of the federalists been?- Ab- 
salom was hung while riding a mongrel beast, 
much like that on which Mr. Clay rode, .(for such 
is the composition of the federal party.) Haman 


“was hung on the same gallows which he erected for 


Mordecai. Permit me to inquire, with a modesty 
and a diffidence which I elaim to be almost peculiar 
to myself, who now has been tried as a felon, found 
guilty by his jury, condemned by his judges, and 
now stands in the cart with the rope round his neck, 
under the gallows which he erected for the democ- 
racy? I willlet Mr. Clay, the embodiment of the 
whig-federal party, answer. As sure as God is 
just, there is a day of fearful retribution for the 
wicked. That dark day now hangs over the fed- 
eral party; and the calamities, the disgrace, and the 
evils which they had prepared for the democracy have 
fallen upon themselves; whether or not they will 
profit by itis yet to be seen. “God loveth whom he 
chasteneth.” It may be that the calamities visited 
upon them by. their wickedness may improve their 
political morals. i 


But, sir, I must talk of the frauds, forgeries, bribe- 
ries, and slanders, which were practised by the 
federalists in the recent election. It is to them that 
I wish to direct the attention of this House and ‘the 
country more particularly, hoping that an expose of 
them may have the effect to direct public attention 
to some plan of more effectually preventing a repeti- 
tion of them. A duty which I owe to myself, to 
my country, and to the purity of the elective fran- 
chise, would, at all times, induce me to vigilance in 
so important a trust, whether in public or private 
life; but my attention has been called more imme- 
diately to the exposes I am about to make. I am 
not, at this time, going to expose double voting or 
fraudulent votes. I am not in the possession of the 
evidence of such votes. I have not made inquiries 
as to the extent to which iniquities may have been 
practised in other States than my own. I think the 
ballot-boxes were too well guarded in Ohio for the 
perpetration of many of the frauds that character- 
ized the election of 1840. That kind of voting I ex- 
posed, to some extent, and the fatal effects that 
must result from it, in a speech which I had the 
honor to make here last session. I have said that 
by whatever means the public mind may be poison- 
ed in relation to political men and political meas- 
ures, equally injures the value of the elective fran- 
chise, and corrupts the ballot-box, upon the purity 
of which depend the duration of our present form 
of government, and the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions. Iam now to talk of forgeries, undue influ- 
ences, briberies, &c., which were carried to an 
alarming extent in the recent canvass, and with ef- 
fects that diminished, I have no doubt, the popular 
vote for the democratic candidates to a great extent. 

Permit me to enumerate some of these frauds and 
their effects as practised in Georgia—first of the 
frauds, then of the effects. A circular was issued and 
circulated in that State, purporting to be signed by 
Sir R. Peel and others of London, inviting all lead- 
ing members of the free-trade party to call on and 
draw upon their house (designating the house) in 
New York, for whatever amount of money miglit 
be wanting to conduct and secure the election of 
Col. Polk, as follows: 


“Lonpox, September 15, 1844. 
“Te the free-trade party of the United States: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the tory party of Fng- 
land, anxious and willing to aid the cause, and hasten the 
triumph of free-trade principles throughout the world, and 
especially on the continent of America, have availed our- 
selves of this occasion to address this brief circular io orr 
tory brethren in the United States, who are zealously en- 
gaged in effecting the ascendency of our doctrines by élect- 
ing to the presiceney that sterling and unflinching tory, and 
proud decendent ofa tory, Mr- James K. Fol d 
our tory brethren on the oppusite side uf the v 
money and talents of every guod and true to 
are ai all times. and shall be henceforth at the comm 
vice. and disposal of the leading partisans of James K.F 
who have so jong sutfered and patiently endured the curses 
of protective tarifs and negro slavery. 

“This circular will be tra ited secretly through ib - 
mails to the various postmasiers and other government of 
cers of the United States. All bills or drafts for money or 
documents must be addressed with proper caution and ce 
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cumspection through democratic commercial houses to the 
undersigned, London. 


(‘Signed.) PEEL, 

WELLINGTON, 

J. & S. DENNISON, 
Committee for U. 8.” 

There was also a handbill circulated far and wide, 
promising that, if Mr. Clay should be elected, the 
distribution would result to the immediate benefit of 
each individual voter, by paying into his own hand 
the amount which each would be entitled to of the 
portion which Georgia would receive. One of the 
arguments used by the whig stumpers in favor of 
the election of Mr. Clay, was that if he should be 
elected Texas would be annexed. Comment on 
such base forgeries, such corrupt bribery, and such 
double-dealing, with an intelligent and honest com- 
munity, would seem to be unnecessary; nor would 
it be necessary if the people were always possessed 
of the proper means of information. 

We have read history to but little advantage if 
we can view such means without concern, to cor- 
rupt the very fountains of our political safety. 
That promise to the voter of his portion of the 
proceeds of the public lands was a direct bribe to 
the voter. The forgery which proposed money by 
the British aristocracy, was a fraudulent appeal to 
the fears and the patriotism of the voter. These 
fraudulent and forged circulars had for their objects 
an appeal to the pocket, an appeal to the patriotism, 
and an appeal to the fears. [t was by such means 
that all republics have been overthrown; and it will 
be by such means that ours will be overthrown, if 
there is not a timely stop put to them. Now is the 
auspicious time to put in operation such means as 
will forever guard the right of suffrage from such 
dangerous influences. To effect an object that must 
be nearthe heart of every good citizen, we must 
seize the time when the public mind is calm and un- 
excited by party strife; and this is that time. We 
have just passsed an exciting election; that excitement 
and that election are over; reason and calm dispas- 
sion have resumed their throne; patriotism and love 
of country can have their undisturbed sway in the 
exercise of so gooda work. Ido not speak for the 
direction of this House. I speak with reference to 
our duties as citizens, and to the duty of the State 
legislatures, 

Georgia estimates her voters by her registered tax 
papers. The vote polled at the October elections 
showed a greater number of voters than tax payers. 
The whig journals, conscious of the charge of 
frauds which their corrupt means would subject 
them to, raised the cry of “mad dog,” and charged 
the democracy with double and fraudulent voting, 
while subsequent exposures showed that the m- 
creased vote over the tax list was greater in federal 
counties than democratic counties. The November 
elections came of, and they showed a still greater 
increase, and the increase greatest in the federal 
counties, notwithstanding the increase of population 
is greatest in the new counties which are demo- 
cratic. That there should be an increased vote 
over the tax list is natural to suppose. However 
it may be intended that the tax list shall run with 
the number of voters, such will not be the fact. 
The tax of which I am speaking iscalled a poll-tax. 
Persons over 60 years of age pay no poll tax, nor 
those under twenty-one. Young men becoming of 
age between the time of the tax list return and the 
next election, are permitted to vote before they 
are registered. Persons registered as tax-payers 
can vote in congressional and presidential elections 
in any county in the State, and many poor persons 
are not put on the tax-register list. So I repeat 
that the fax list is no criterion for the number of 
voters, and we can only judge of the effects of the 
corrupt means which were used by the whigs in 
Georgia, by the increased federal vote in those fed- 
eral counties where an increased vote was least ex- 
pected. From Georgia I pass to Tennessee. When 
the nomination of Colonel Polk was announced, 
federalism, hyena-like, was quick on the_ scent. 
But his moral character repelled the beast. His pri- 
vate reputation was too pure, too unsullied to be 
smitten or even touched by the sirocco breath of 
slander. But he was not known. “Who was he? 
who was this little man called James K. Polk, away 
down in Tennessee?” was the question; was in the 
mouth of every whig, from the great “embodiment” 
himself, down to the smallest whig snap in the Jand. 
They have found out who James K. Polk is; and 
they displayed an ignorance and a stupidity greater 
than that of Balaam’s ass by asking the question. 
James K. Polk had beld the highest office in the 
gift of his State, both representative and executive; 
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and had for many yeas held a seat in the popular 
branch of our national legislature; a part of which 
time he was chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the most responsible of all others, with 
his name prefixed to every financial report made by 
that committee for the time he aered, A. part of 
the time he presided over the deliberations- of the 


-House of Representatives with an ability and a dig- 


nity which did credit to him, credit to the body 


who placed him there, and honor to the American > 


nation. All that time his hame was appended to 
every law that passed Congress. Notwithstanding 
all this, the question, in the mouth of every whig 
was, “Who is this little man called James K. Polk, 
away down in Tennessee?” Such a:question was the 
result of hypocrisy and deception, worthy of a cor- 
rupt party, or the result of an ignorance and stupid- 
ity worthy of the jackass. 

Those who ask the question can take which horn 
of the dilemma they please. The journals were 
ransacked to find some vote that Col. Polk had 

iven, out of which political capital could be made. 

one could be found, except that he voted against 
appropriating money out of the national treasury 
to purchase wood for the poor people of Georgetown. 
True, he gave that vote, because he said at the 
time, such a vote for such an appropriation would 
be a violation of his oath, and the constitution he 
had taken an oath to support. At the time he pro- 
posed that every member of the House should give 
one day’s wages out of his own pocket to the poor 
of Georgetown. But little capital could be made out. 
of that vote prejudicial to Col. Polk. Next, a charge 
was made that he voted against the present pension 
law; the journals were produced which showed his 
vote to be for the pension law. The journal was 
printed in all the democratic papers, and read from 
every stump and stand from which a democrat 
spoke; and yet, with a recklessless that defied truth 
and the solemn record, it was asserted to the last 
that Col. Polk voted against the pension law. What 
is such a party not capable of doing? After failing 
to find anything against either the moral or political 
character of Col. Polk, real or fictitious, that could 
be used successfully against him, like. the vilest 
beast of all beasts, they opened the graves of his 
fathers. His father was held up as having been a 
tory in the revolution; but the history of his father, 
as well as the recollection of some still living, proved 
him too young to have either beena tory or a patriot 
in the revolution—too young to have taken any 
part in the revolution, But the hyena propensity 
led them to tear from the grave the body of his 
grandfather, and he, they swore, was a tory; 
but the character of Ezekiel Polk, and the part he 
took in the revolution with the patriots, is matter of 
record, and a few of his old compeers still live to 
attest the truth of the record. 

Ezekiel Polk was one of the first movers in the 
revolution; one of the first to light the beacon of 
rebellion. He was the first mover in the North 
Carolina convention that formed and adopted a 
declaration of independence one year before the na- 
tional declaration of independence. He was an ac- 
tive and powerful agent in the revolution; and, as a 
reward for his successes and patriotism, the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina elected him colonelof the 
county in which he lived; and the magistrates of the 
county appointed him sheriff. All these things 
were proved by the records, and attested by men 
who still live, in whose recollection they are yet 
fresh; but notwithstanding all this, there were base 


‘hired minions to yelp in derision “Zeke Polk!” I 


travelled through a part of Tennessee a short time 
before the election, and I do not think I was half an 
hour without hearing some federal spaniel yelp 
“Zeke Polk!” 

One falsehood more, and I have done with Tennes- 
see. Itis well known thata part of the plan of 
electioneering in the late canvass was to attack and 


| abuse the prominent friends and supporters of Col. 


Polk, with the intent to weaken or destroy their in- 
fluence. Under this arrangement General Jackson 
came in for a large share of abuse. The falsehood 
which I am about to relate involved General Jack- 
son, James C. Jones, (governor of Tennessee,) and 
a minister of the gospeland standard-bearer of the 
holy cross (if u violent politician and a retailer and 
pedler of federal falsehoods can be honored with 
that name) by the name of Brownlow. General 
Jackson is a member of the Presbyterian church; 
Governor Jones is a member of the same church. 
Brownlow, to show the arbitrary and overbearing 
disposition of General Jackson, stated publicly that 
General Jackson ordered the minister of his church 
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to turn a woman (naming her) out of the church. 
The minister replied that he could not do so until 
complaint should be made, and atrial given, and 
the proper forms observed which the rules of 
the church required. General Jackson responded, 
in an imperious tone, that she must be turned out. 
Brownlow gave Governor Jones as his author. A 
friend of the General, who heard this public state- 
ment made, advised him of it. -He forthwith ad- 
dressed Governor Jones on the subject, detailing the 
statement as Brownlow had published it. Jones 
responded promptly, and denied, in unequivocal 
terms, that he had ever made such a statement. 
Both communications were published in the news- 
paper ‘journals, (democratic.) So the matter stood 


- until after the election; leaving the people to specu- 


late and wonder ‘on whom the lie would fall—his 
excellency the governor, or the ambassador of 
Heaven’s despatches. The election came off; when 
Brownlow came out publicly with the same state- 
ments, and proved, by those who were present 
when Jones made the statement, that he had made 
it as he (Brownlow) had detailed it. And Jones 
has quietly pocketed the lie, and must carry it while 
he lives. It will stick to him like the poisoned shirt 
of Nessus—a pretty brand for the chief executive 
officer of a sovereign State to wear! How does 
‘Tennessee bear her honors, with falsehood branded 
deep upon the forehead of her supreme executive 
officer? “Oh, shame! where is thy blush?” 

But I must pass to Ohio. Yes, sir: truth com- 
pels me reluctantly to expose some frands and for- 
geries practised in that State, which, for the honor 
of my State, I would like to have forgotten. Some 
three or four weeks before the election, a communi- 
cation appeared in two of our journals simultaneous- 
2) over the signature of “Roorback,” charging 

olonel Polk with branding his negroes on the 
back with the initials of his name—“J. K. P.” 

Sir, one becomes bewildered almost when he con- 
fori platea such an abandonment of every regard for 
truth and moral obligation as js displayed in such a 
communication. It shows a wantonness and a 
criminal daring on the part of the wretch who can 
presume so far to defy public opinion as to be guilty 
of such an outrage; but the reflection is still more 
mortifying when we can contemplate a public state 
of morals so abandoned and vitäted as to tolerate 
such an outrage. When we contemplate the ab- 
sence of all the virtues that tolerates such a false- 
hood, and sucha black and damning slander, we 
lose confidence in governmental and political institu- 
tions, and we feel as if we are unsafe in our prop- 
erty, our persons, and in our reputation. e feel 
benighted, and as if we were thrown into that state 
of heathen darkness from which the world was re- 
deemed by a Mediator. 

This reckless slander reminds me of a pious and 
talented divine, who, when speaking of the in- 
creased moral and religious obligations which our 
redemption brought us under, and our often reck- 
less disregard of them, in mercy to man we were 
sometimes involuntarily brought to regret that the 
star of Bethlehem led to the discovery of a Re- 
deemer. 

It is the duty of every. member of society to do 
his part to preserve that state of morals, public and 
private, which the Christian religion imposes; and 
should they be neglected, and permitted to fall or 
collapse into that state of darkness which even a 
heathen would loath, we are all accountable, in 
proportion to the means and influences which are 
in our power to maintain them. When any people 
lose confidence in the laws to which they look for 
protection, either in the enjoyment of their civil or 
religious rights, they soon discover that they have 
nothing either to fear or hope from them. They 
throw off all restraints, and immediate anarchy 
takes the place of legal regularity. The whole ma- 
chinery of government, as well civil as religious, 
becomes at once a perfect wreck. Personal secu- 
rity is the foundation of all governments; and all 
laws, whenever they fail to give that security, lose 
all obligations due to them, and all duties and sub- 
missions to them are at an end; and with the over- 
throw of civil government, down goes your reli- 
gious government. The former may stand for a 
time without the latter, but the latter cannot stand 
ady without the former. Every good citizen, 
whether he bea Christian or amere moralist, looks 
upon his reputation as the first object of the law’s 
care and protection; and it should be the glory, as 
it is the boast, of our laws, to equally defend all our 
citizens, high and low, rich and poor—as well the 
character of the most humble poor man as that of 
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him who occupies the most lofty station. But 
when the character of him who is without a stain, 
and whose position in society is such as to merit the 
most lofty official position that man can hold by the 
free suffrage of twenty millions of free eople, can 
be assailed with the most blighting ae withering 
slander with impunity, what security can the hon- 
est.man in the humble walks of life hope for? When 
falsehood and detraction can sport with the reputa- 
tion of the most reputable with such wantonness 
and fearless effrontery, who is it that can con- 
sider his reputation has a moment’s security? If 
age, the moat lofty position, the most unspotted char- 
acter, and a life devoted to the highest interests of 
its country, can find no security from the poisoned 
shafts of calumny, where is the inducement to virtue 
and patriotism? One of the strongest marks of the 
freedom of our institutions is the freedom of the 
press; but was it ever contemplated by those who 
made the freedom of the press a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our republican institutions, that it should be 
used to defame and blacken the reputation of those 
whom it might choose to make its victims by ground- 
less falsehood. The press, when directed to the 
public good, is the greatest blessing that a free or 
an enslaved people can enjoy; but when perverted 
to the base purposes of slander and falsehood, it is 
the most blighting curse that can afflict a nation. 
The press is a lever that can move the moral and 
political world, either for good or for evil. It can 
shake and totter the despot’s throne, or it can bring 
to slavery and chains a free people; it can break the 
crosier or imprison the soul at its will. All this 
it has done, and can do again. In this country, it 


can perpetuate our republican institutions, and - 


spread human liberty still wider, or it can overthrow 
both. When wielded for good, there is no despot’s 
arm to arrest its progress. If wielded for evil, it can 
meet with no restraint but the disapprobation of the 
good;, and even those who express that disa 
probation, however exalted their station, may be 
made to quail before it by a repetition of its 
abused power. The newspaper journals were for- 
merly the medium through which the lessons 
of morality, virtue, and patriotism were taught to 
the people; and so long as they were devoted to 
such holy purposes, they were held in a respect al- 
most approaching reverence and adoration. The 
principles which they advanced were held as the 
rules of faith in morals and patriotism. But how 
changed! They are now feared as the reckless and 
abandoned slanderer, and hated as the pander of 
of falsehood and detraction. The press that could 
lend itself for so base a purpose as the publication 
of the charge on Colonel Polk, signed Roorback, is 
not free, nor can its publications be regarded as 
freedom of the press. It is the base-bought minion 
of a corrupt master; and such have been most of 
the federal presses ever since the people of this 
country commenced shaking off the trammels which 
the banks and other incorporations and monopoli- 
zing institutions had woven around them. Freedom 
of the press has almost become an obsolete idea; for 
many years past editors and newspapers have been 
articles of political commerce; they have been 
bought and sold like cattle in the market, or sheep 
in the shambles, and at all prices, from that paid by 
the United States Bank for Jim Watson Webb, 
$52,000, down to that paid for the back woods 
county court advertiser, by the leanest shinplaster 
manufactory. But I have given too much time 
to Roorback. I think if moral dignity has yet any 
place in the American character, he will find his 
reward in the indignant frown and withering con- 
iempt of every good man of both parties, to which 
Thereby consign him. 

But of more frauds and forgeries in Ohio. Itis 
well known that Birney was the candidate for the 
presidency of the abolition party. Of the ordinary 
corrupt means and undue influences that were used 
by the federalists to secure the abolitionists in Ohio 
for Mr. Clay, I willnot speak. I speak of extraordi- 

_ nary means and extraordinary corruptions. A few 
days before the presidential election, a forged commu- 
nication made its appearance, purporting to be from 
under the hand of J. G. Birney, declining to longer 
stand as.the candidate of the abolition party. In 
the North he was represented as having declined in 
favor of Mr. Clay, as more was to be expected from 
him for the abolition cause than from Col. Polk, as 
he (Clay) was opposed to the annexation of Texas. 
In the South he was represented to have declined 
in favor .of Col. Polk, with a view to array the 
slaveholding interests against him, and to neutralize 
the unfavorable impressions making ‘against 
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Clay owing to the preference given to him in the 
North by the abolitionists in consequence of- his 
opposition to the annexation of Texas. That was 
a two-edged sword made to cut in favor of Clay in 
the North and against Polk in the South. 

That letter of Birney was endorsed by the whig 
central State committee of Ohio as genuine; and, in 
consequence of that endorsement, passed off asa 
genuine document, and toa great extent did the 
business it was intended to do. Its work was so 
effectual in Ohio that the abolition vote for Birne 
was but six thousand; whereas for King, the aboli- 
tion candidate at the October election, the vote was 
upwards of nine thousand. When it was too late 
Birney’s refutation made its appearance, but with 
no other good effect than to impress upon the pub- 
lic mind a valuable admonition that extreme caution 
against such corrupt and deep and dark plans to 
deceive them is the highest obligation they owe 
themselves. Who committed that forgery? Public 
opinion fixed it on the whig State central committee, 
and on them public opinion will clinch and rivet 
it. He who will endorse a falsehood or a forgery, 
will commit both. I am told that this forgery was 
endorsed by the whig central committe of Indiana; 
and in that State it did large business for the whig 
electoral ticket. IfI am wrong, some member from 
the State can correct me. 

While on the State of Indiana, permit me to name 
another circumstance, which shows an alarming 
state of moral and political depravity, which noth- 
ing but a diseased and distempered state of political 
excitement would tolerate. I had the honor of ad- 
dressing a democratic mass meeting of the citizens 
of Indiana, at the Rising Sun. The whig party had 
a barbecue on the same day,-at the same place. 
From the head of their marching columns was dis- 
played the American flag. That flag was borne by 
a convict of the Indiana penitentiary, yet fresh, reek- 
ing in disgrace and infamy, and with the sickening 
stench of the penitentiary yet enveloping his loath- 
some person. Excuse me from comment on sucha 
disgusting scene. 

I now pass to the whig frauds of New York; and 
I will have time to notice but a few of them. I was 
not conversant myself with the whole system of 
bribery practised, or attempted to be practised, in 
New Mork. I believe it will not bg denied that 
money was pouted out and spread over the State 
like water, to buy up democratic votes. I have been 
furnished with one case, where a man stated at the 
polls that he had received twenty-five dollars on his 
promise to vote for Mr. Clay. In conformity with 
his promise, he put a ballot in the box with the 
name of “Henry Clay for Coroner” on it, stating 
that that was a sufficient redemption of his promise. 
Another individual stated at the polls that he had 
been offered two dollars, but that he had refused to 
take it, and pointed out one of the inspectors of the 
election, and another individual who was standing 
by, as the individuals who had offered the bribe. 
Another man stated at the polls that he had received 
forty dollars, at sundry times, to vote for Mr. Clay, 
but voted the democratic ticketopenly. 1 have only 
named these four instances to show the truth of the 
charge that a grand and wide-spread system of 
bribery was adopted to corrupt and bribe every man 
that could be corrupted and bribed; and that iniqui- 
tous system was carried so far as to invade the very 
sanctuary of justice, guarded and defended as it was 
by the solemnity of an oath, binding the conscience 
while here, and the soul to the throne of an eternal 
responsibility. I could fill a book with glaring in- 
stances of frauds which I have collected in various 
other States, but which 1 have no time to men- 
tion. 

But before I quit New York, I wish to speak of 
one fraud which was played off upon the democra- 
cy. It is well known that there isa new faction, 
under an old name, springing up: I mean the name 
of “Native American.” I will probably | ay my 
respects to that faction before the close of this ses- 
sion; at present, I will only say that the object of 
the faction is to deprive the foreigner, who flees from 
despotism, of the rights of a free citizen. It is an 
old firm under a new sign. It is a portion of the 
same party, under a new name, that were crushed 
to the dust, as the worm is crushed, by the election 
of Thomas Jefferson. In one of the democratic 
processions in New York city, it was so contrived 
as to push a federal native American, bearing aloft a 
banner inscribed “Americans shan’t rule us.” The 
bearer was rudely thrust out of the procession. 
When another division of the procession marched 
up, the bearer of the flag again entered, and again 


was thrust out. But the object of the frau 
secured. The foreigner’s banner. was seen: in ihe: 
procession, and the charge went forth with the ra- 
pidity of horizontal lightning, that the flag was gzen- 
uine, and was represented as a daring and defying 
bravado of the Dutch and the. Irish—a ‘presump. 
tuous declaration of their strength and E 
bers, and an arogant attempt at the usurpation and © 
the contro! of the government; and: all go and 
true Americans, who loved their country, ¥ H 
peated to, as they revered the memory and the revo- ` 
utionary services of their fathers, tò- march ‘to the i 
polls to their country’s rescue, and to redeem their | 
cherished and free institutions from the hands‘of the | 
degraded swarms of the ruffian vassals of Germany 
and Ireland. How far that fraud may hayeinflu. : 
enced the election, others areas ¢apable of judging 
aslam. As usual in our elections, the country 
was threatened with poverty and ruin in the event 
of the success of the democracy. 


with a small quantity of molasses. This, the peo- 
ple were told, was the bread. which the *‘contmon” 
selection; ` 


suppose displayed from every ash stump in the land, | 
and no one to bless it., Ah, sir; who are: they who | 
eat black bread? Go to the States of Europe and ` 
you can answer that question. .Go whére monopo- 
lies and high tariff protection prevail, and. you ‘will © 
find millions who eat black bread. Go 'to England, 
where a national bank and a high  protéction have 
thrown the entire real and personal-wealth of the 
nation into the possession of less than three hun- | 
dred thousand of an aristocracy, and by which | 
more than twenty millionsare ground down in pov- | 
erty to the dust and the grave; there, sir, you will ` 
find black bread, and those who eatit. But extend ` 
yor travel to Spain; you will find millions who ; 
ave to eat black bread in sorrow and slavery by | 


the same system of monopoly, while a few, who ` 
are the recipients of the benefits of that monopoly, | 
riot in wealth and luxury. Progress in your. tour 
of discovery, and you will soon arrive at Portugal, 
where you will find the maxim of aristocracy cae 
better-born should govern”) in full blast, with: all its 
benefits, you will find the entire mass of the common : 
people reduced to bondage, while “the better-born,” © 
but few in number, riot in luxury wrung from’ the } 
sweat of those who have been reduced to bondage i 
bya long and cherished system of monopoly and , 
exclusive privileges; there, too, you will find black | 
bread. Turn your face to the north; traverse the | 
vast dominions of a Russian autocrat, and you will : 
find, by the same system of monopoly and exclu- | 
sive privileges, even a worse state of bondage. You | 
will find a proud and haughty nobility scattered here’ 
and there over the country. You will also find a 
population of millions, and many millions too, who ` 
only distinguish themselves to be the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam, by walking erect. They are with- 
out responsible souls; their bodies are the property ` 
of a master; mere serfs, sunk in degradation; chained ` 
to the landed property, and transferred’ with it from : 
master to master, as the horses and.cattle, of which, © 
in every civil, responsible, and political sense, they `: 
area part. There, too, they eat black bread. Who | 
is it here that would throw the government into the .. 
control of “the better bern?” Sir, that was a maxim `: 
with the federal leaders at the formation of our gov- 
ernment, and has been so from that day to this. ~ 
Who are they who have exerted themselves from 
the first day of our national Jegislation to this day, to; 
fix upon the country a national bank and a high pro- 
tective tariff, and an organized system of monopolies 
and exclusive privileges, which have the direct. ten- 
dency, and are intended to have the effect to reduce 
“the common people” of this country to a state of Eue- 
ropean bondage? JT answer: the whig federal party. 
The men and the party of men who displayed this `` 
loaf of black bread in hypocrisy, deception and fraud. 
This government has no power to manufacture and... 
bestow privileges to any man, party of men, or asso- iig 
ciations. It hasno power to adopt any system of pol” 
icy that will operate to the benefit of obg class of 
men to the exclusion or prejudice of all others... No { 
system of policy can be adepted, whethërit bea sys y 
tem of protection, or of monopoly; that will. 
not be partial and oppressive in its operations 
to all classes of society, with the excepto! 
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of the few whose locations and whose occupa- 
tions may make it peculiarly favorable to them. 
Nor can any government manufacture powers or 
privileges. It may transfer powers and privileges; 
or it can rob one class of the community, or the mass 
of the people, of powers and privileges which never 
were surrendered in the formation of the government; 
but all such exercises of powerare a violation of the 
fundamental principles of the government, a political 
robbery, and a violence on the sacred rights of the 
people. Ifthe law-making power in a State incor- 
porates a bank, the advantages consist in the exclu- 
sive privileges which are bestowed to the incorpo- 
rated company. From whence are those exclu- 
sive privileges drawn? The answer is plain. 
They are drawn from all the remainder of the peo- 
ple who are not embraced in the corporation. It 
is, I repeat, a violence and a robbery upon their 
rights which the constitution was made to defend 
and protect. So with a protective system of policy. 
If extraordinary duties are imposed upon foreign 
importations, it operates directly as a bonus to those 
who manufacture all articles on which is imposed 
such duty; and that,'too, at the expense of the entire 
community not engaged in the manufacturing of 
such articles. A protective system must be an op- 
pressive system, because it must be partial. A sys- 


tem of protection, as applied to the imposition of | 


high duties which would extend to all persons in 
the community, would be no protection at all. It 
would destroy itself. Sir, permit me to admonish 
those who read me, if they would avoid that state 
of inequality, vassalage, poverty, and pauperism 
which have reduced millions in Europe to eat black 
bread in sorrow, to set their faces and exercise the 
political powers which are theirs, against those sys- 
tems of monopoly and partial protection which the 
federal party are attempting to fix on them and the 
country. We have passed an election of the chief. 
magistrate of the country; that election is more 
glorious on account of the triumph of principles than 
of men—that is its chief glory. We have elected a 
man whose purity of purpose willbe directed to the 
honor and to the highest interests of the country, to 
the whole country, and nothing but the country. 
We have defeated a man whom I believe to be one of 
the most corrupt and dangerous men living. 1 be- 
lieve him to be the Catiline of the age, and who, if 
he had been elected, would have overthrown those 
free and equal institutions which are the guardians 
of our personal liberty and the anchor of our- politi- 
cal hope, and would, so far as his official power 
would have enabled him, have supplanted their place 
with privileged orders, odious monoplies, and sub- 
verting influences. T believe no man ever spoke 
more truth, in the same number of words, than did 
Jno. Randolph, when he said “Henry Clay was 
talented, but he was corrupt. He stinks and shines, 


and shines and stinks, like a rotten mackerel | 
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by moonlight.” How narrowly did we escape! 
Through the whole canvass, high hopes inspired and 
“stimulated the entire federal ranks; while despair 
and doubt, dark as the cloud of midnight, occasion- 
ally hung over the democracy. So confident were 
the federalists of victory that, as I am told, a magni- 
ficent and gorgeous coach was constructed to convey 
the body of the “great embodiment” from Wheeling to 
the capital mansion; but oh, how mortifying! Col- 
onel Polk rode in that coach to the capital’ mansion. 
Saul sought the life of David, and while pursuing 
him with all his royal power, David at one time 
cut the skirt from his cloak; at another time he took 
from him his staff and his cruse of water. God was 
on the side of David and the children of Israel. God 
was on the side of Polk and the people. 


T have said that, out of the great and multiplied promises 
made the people in 1840, if the federalists could get power, 
there was but one fulfilled—that was “such a currency as the 
world never saw, and plenty of it.” That promise, Irepeat, 
was fulfilled. The quality was bankrupt notices—the 
quantity was twelve millions. Some wag has sent we the 
model ofa bank note, which he says was to be our currency 
in the event of Mr. Clay’s election. Iere itis. Itis a hand. 
some picture; a good looking bank note; and I believe 
would have about as much intrinsic value as other bank 
notes, which have been, and are likely to be, a part of our 
currency. For I see our Ohio whig legislature are about 
passing a bank bill, which is again to overshadow the 
State, and perhaps the country, with a spawn of shin-plas- 
ters. To say nothing of the flourishes and images of men 
and beasts, it reads as follows: 


“Huzza! huzza! the country’s rising 
For Henry Clay and Frelinghuysen. 


“Bank of the United States—capital $200,000,000—received 
in all government dues—payable in whig glory—in old 
United States Bank notes—or in generous confidence—at the 
option of the holder—T. Frelinghuysen, cashier—H. Clay, 
president.” 


I will make a ent of this federal whig bank note a part of 
my Ra remarks, for the amusement of my readers. Itis 
in character with the currency of bankrupt notices. It is 
a great misfortune that there could not have been a large 
issue of these notes before the election. ‘They could all 
now be redeemed with coon skins. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief object I have had in making these 
exposes isto guard the democracy of the country against 
the effects of such corrupt and fraudulent means as are re- 
sorted to by the federal party to deceive them. I will ask 
them, ifthey have no immediate use for this expose, to put 
it away; and when an interesting election comes on, return 
to it, and compare the federal means used with the means 
heretofore used, as here exposed. ‘They will sce again 
repeated what has. charaeterized every election that 
has gone hefore—caricature, bribery, slander, and de- 
traction. Perhaps a reperusal of this expose may 
havethe effect to lead them to compare the means which 
will be used with those which have been used, and conclu- 
sions may be drawn that will save them from heing made 
the dupes and the subjects of such frauds. 

1 cannot take my seat without warning my readers against 
the influence and designs of new factions which periodically 
spring up for political effect, but with professions moral and 
patriotic. A reference to past factions, and their designs, 
ought to be sufficient to open the eyes of every man against 
the snares of factions which, no donbt, will hereafter spring 
up, as well as against new names which will be assumed for 
political effect. Why is it that every new faction that springs 
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up, as well as every new political name that is assumed, is 
brought to bear against the democracy? Politieal fraud has 
over and over displayed itself to be the object, and still the 
people will permit themselves to be deceived. In the.midst 
of war, when gloom overspread the country dark as the cur- 
tain ef night—when every national energy and when every 
man worthy of the name of an American should have been 
concentrated on national defence, there was a peace party 

sprung up, which had for its object national subjection and 

national disgrace, That faction rallied manyto its disgraceful 
banner; all of whom were turned against the democrary. 
Next came, after that, the anti-masonic porty, which had its 
day; and from its disgraceful beginning to its disgraceful end 
operated against the democracy, Next followed the aboli- 
tion faction, whose object, from its beginning, seemed to be 
but to divide and conquer the democracy. No sooner does 
its leaf hecome sere and yellow than the native American 
faction shows its head, and arrays itself against the democ§ 
racy, and combines itself as well with the federal party as 
with the remnants of the factions which preceded it. But; as 
I before remarked, this is an old faction under a new 
name. Of all factions that ever disgraced American.soil, 
or polluted the American name, this is the most politi- 
cally dishonorable and anti-republican. It is at war with 

every patriotic principle and with national gratitude. It 
should be supposed that the well-known fact that there is 

not a field on which a battle was fought, either in our glori- 

ous revolution, or our second war for independence, that. 
did not drink the blood of foreigners, more especially. that of 
the Irishman and the German, would secure to the foreigner 
the rights of an American citizen. ER bata Pulaski, De- 

kalb, Kosciusco, and Steuben, were all pilgrims in the cause 
of American independence—all rendered services. in that 
cause that demand, in the name of justice, patriotism, and, 
gratitude, the rights of an American to their respective. 
countrymen; and he who would deny them such 
rights is unworthy of them himself, and should 

be transported and consigned to Russian despot- 
Montgomery was an Irishman, He poured 
out the last drop of life on the plains of Abraham hefore the 
walls of Quebec. Has he gained nothing for the oppressed 
sons of Ireland? Who would deny tothe countrymen of 
Montgomery the rights of an American? Retributive jus- 

tice would consign him to linger and languish by the op- 

pressions which Great Britain imposes on Freland, Ihave 

before said that the object of the native American party is 

to disfranchise the foreigner; and their whole®object iw to 

reach the Germanand the Irishman. They are two.to one 

in number as compared with all other foreigners, and ithey 

vote the democratic ticket. I{they voted the whig ticket 

we would hear of no native American associations. It is to 

advance federal whigery that the Germans and the Irish 

are to be disfranchised. Germans and Irishmen! I 

wish you were here; 1 would appeal to you—I would 

say to you, as you abhor the despotism from which 

you have fied, and as you love and. revere the 

government and the free institutions — you have adopt- 

ed, turn upon your enemy. it will be the united 

effort of the whig and native American parties to crush you 

to the earth—to sink yon into political and civil degrada- 

tion. A spirit of resentment is an instinct of animated cre- 

ation—lrom man, the image of his Maker, to the worm of 
the dust. If you wish to perpetuate those rights which the 

constitution has secured to you and those of your country- 

men who are tocome after you, your only hope is through 

and by the democracy. The democracy are your friends: 

they have stood by you, and will standby you. Will you 

stand by them? Inall our political struggles, will you be 

found rallying under the banner of democracy? As the de- 

mocracy and the democratic principles are maintained and 

perpetuated, so will your rights be perpetuated and main- 

tained. The foreign blood which was drunk by the soil to 

which yor have fled, and which you have adopted as your 

home, dtthands, in silent admonition, that you shall at all 

times do battle in the glorious cause of democracy. 


